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7.")  Ci'nts  per  Y(!ar 


Farmers'  Week  at  Penna,  State  College 

First  Summer  Mcciin^  Draws  Large  Crowds  and  G,'ves  Univcrsul  Saiifaciion 

FUED  s.  iin;r/ 


With  the  sun  shining  brightly  upt^n  Fonie 
5.000  happy  visitor?,  the  first  Annual  Stinimer 
Fanner's  Week  opened  at  State  College,  June  17, 
with  all  of  the  suppressed  exciieinent   that  only 


both  docked  and  castrated  at  an  early  age.     We 
s;<w  the  fleeces  being  removed  from  sheep  by  the 


tuch  an  occasion  can  create.     It  is  no  new  thing  latest  type  of  power  clippers  and  were  told  that 

for  a  group  of  5,000  people  to  gather  for  a  single  shearing  not   too  late  in  the  spring  nieani   addi- 

actlvlty,   but    it    is   a   new  thing  in    re:insyhania  lional    conilort    for   the    shei-p,    thereby    effeciing 

for  a  vast  gathering  of   this  sort  of  earnest,   in-  more  economical  n»ainten;;nce.     Dipping  the  sheep 

telUgent,    country    people    to    come    together    not  after  the  spring  shearing   frees   them   from   ticks 


coin  sila;,e  piopeily  supplemented  with  cottonseed 
meal,  grains,  and  leguminous  hays,  a  protit  can 
be  made  and  should  be  talcen  advantage  of  by 
our  farinei's."  During  the  past  eight  years  records 
of  the  couiplete  cost  of  maintaining  beef  breeding 
(dws  have  been  kept  by  the  department  of 
Animal  Husban.lry,  and  the  rcsult.s  have  shown 
taut  c.ilvis  cat  be  produced,  grown,  fed  and  mar- 
keted  proJitably.      We   not   only   heard  about  this 


to   be   amused,    but    for    the    purj^se    of   studying  and   lice,    allows    them   to   spend    the   summer  on     but  we  actually  saw  many  of  the  animals  referred 

farming.     In    his    address    of    welcome    Tuesday  pasture  in  comfort  ami  in  producing  gains  Instead    to    in    the    discussion    of   the    experiments.      Thus 

evening,  Dean  Watts  thru  wide  the  doors  of  the  of  in  hghting  parasites 
School  of  Agriculture  to 


we  were  enabled   to  form  idea.n   that   would   have 

been      impossible      from 


V 


these  many  guests, 
turned  over  to  their  in- 
spection the  entire 
equipment  of  college 
and  experiment  station 
«-aiid  bid  them  help 
themselves. 

Livestock  Demonstra- 
tions 
It    has    been     known 
that      the      interest      in 
live    stock    in    Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  increas- 
jng  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  such  close  attention 
«a  was  given  to  the  lec- 
tures,       demonstrations 
and     meetings    relating 
to  this  subject,  was  sur- 
prising even  to  those  in  closest  touch  with  animal 
husbandry  in  the  state. 

Down  at  Spring  Creek  Farm,  one  of  the  many 
operated  by  the  college,  hundreds  of  eager  listen- 
ers saw  how  hogs  can  be  produced  most  econont- 


Boys'  Judging  Contest  at  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Week 


Professor  Tomhave  stated  in  his  talk  that. 
"Cattle  feeding  has  never  assumed  its  rightful 
place  in  the  live  s.ock  btisinoss  in  all  sections  cf 
Pennsylvania.  Because  It  has  at  times  become 
fomewhat  of  a  gamble  as  to  th.-  pioflts  reallzei'. 
steer  feeders  have  become  iliscourag- 


simply  reading  bulletins 
summarizing  the  stud- 
ies. 

The  Boys  Take  Part 

Wednesday  afternoon 
found  55  eager  future 
citizens,  representing 
eleven  different  coun- 
ties, assembled  for  the 
Boy's  Stock  Judging 
Contest.  This  proved  to 
be  a  great  interest 
event.  Not  only  did  keen 
rivalry  exist  between 
the  representative 

teams,  but  each  young- 
ster seemed  to  appre- 
ciate that  this  was  to  be 
a  test  of  his  own  in- 
(!i vidua!  ability  as  a  stockman,  and  for  at  least 
c  ice  during  the  big  week  these  boys  wore  a 
:<-vious  expression.  Susquehanna  County  won 
1.  t  h.)njrs,  scoring  1,692  points  out  of  a  possible 
1  .10  for  the  five  classes.  Cambria  County  was 
I  .ond,  Tioga  third,  Blair  fourth  and  Centre 
t  ounty    fifth.      The    classes    t'onsisted    of    horses. 


Ically.      Here    the    young    porkers    .soon    learn    to  a  great  many 

utilize  green  forage  crops  and  are  grown  out  with  ed   and  quit   when  success   was  actually  in  sight. 

a  considerable  saving  as  to  grain  and  protein  sup-  Itesults   of  the  steer  feeding  experiments   at   the    .airy   cattle,   beef  cattle,  sheep   and  swine.   Orrie 

plement.      Their   mothers  are    wintered    over    on  college  have  shown  that  by  the  use  of  plenty  of    <  umming...  of  Tioga  County,  won  individual  hon- 

small  amounts  of  grain 


and  tankage,  supple- 
mented with  all  the  al- 
falfa hay  they  can  con- 
sume, and  this  too  is  a 
profitable  operation. 

The  best  type  boars  of 
different  breeds  were  on 
exhibition,  show  ins 
what  one  would  expect 
to  lintl  in  the  way  of  a 
breeding  sire  of  the 
finest  kind. 

Specialists  from  each 
department  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture, 
men  who  have  made  a 
life  time  study  f  the 
various  phases  of  the 
work.  lectured  and  an- 
swered questions  per- 
taining to  the  discus- 
fiionx.  We  learned  that 
".t  pays  to  dock  lambs 
and  that  they  shotiM  be 


Faimers'  Week  Visitors  Studying  Selecvion  ox  Ei^hl  Type  Oi  Laying  ilea 


ors  for  having  used  the 
best  judgement  in  plac- 
ing the  animals  in  their 
proper  order.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  vulue  of  such 
contests  to  the  future 
live  stock  interests  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  team  of  three  boys 
from  the  Stormstown 
Purebred  Pig  Club  stag- 
ed a  dejr.onsi ration  on 
the  fitting  of  pigs  for 
the  show  ring.  Over  a 
thousand  pig  club  mem- 
bers in  the  state  will  be 
showing  their  pigs  this 
f.ill  in  local  contests 
and  at  county  fairs. 
;)flen  the  »i-.il  merit  of 
lliese  animals  is  not  aii- 
preclafeii  because  ♦* 
are  not  fitted  up  '" 
animals    of    v 


a— 2 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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exhibitors.     The  object  of  this  demonstration  was    unable,  at  the  last  moment,  to  be  present  and  the    ies.      Every  capable   wife   knows   thi>   big   things. 


to  show  how  it  is  possible  for  club  members  them- 
selves to  prepare  their  animals  so  as  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  in  the  show  ring. 

Agronomy  Exhibits  Attract 


hut  all  of  us  appreciate  that  it  is  the  small  details 
which  count  for  thi-  most  in  making  a  homey 
atmosphere.  The  right  shade  of  curtains  and  wall 
tints,  the  proper  harmony  between  furniture,  rug.s 
and  hangings.  These  are  what  make  home  a  Place 


demonstration  was  ably  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendant  of  the  college  farms.  Different  hitches 
were  used,  showing  the  use  of  four  and  six-horse 
teams,  while  the  advantages  of  each  hitch  were 
pointed  out  and  discussed.  The  horse  as  a  means 
Over  on  the  Old  Fertilizer  Plots  the  results  of    of  locomotion  for  farm  machinery  is  still  enjoying    Beautiful. 

35    years   of  continual    experimentation   were   ex-    warranted    popularity.      There    is    room    for    both  We   are   niarketlng  our   wool   at   high   prices. 

Iiluined.     Men  could  be  seen  noting  down  the  facts    horse  and  tractor  in   farming  operations.   Neither    This  is  brought  home  to  us  when  we  have  to  pur- 

iortinent   to  their  own   locality,  separating  prac-    one    will   ever  entirely   supplant    the   other,      and    chase  new  clothing,   and   we  find   too  that   cotton 

tieal  points  from  those  more  scientific  and  storing    each  has  its  ardent  supporters.      Time  alone  will 

them  away  for  use  upon  the  return  home.  This  divulge  which  type  of  power  is  the  more  economi- 
cal on  smaller  and  larger  farms. 


Women  in  Evidence 


was  something  more  than  a  mere  gala  day.  This 
was  a  business  proposition  of  the  kind  that  makes 
business  a  pleasure.  Likewise  the  corn  variety 
plots,  the  small  grains,  and  the  experiments  with 
garden  and  truck  crops  were  a  source  of  continual 
and  widespread  Interest.  The  discussions  on  dust- 
ing versus  spraying  for  the  control  of  apple  scab  things  as  how  to  plan  meals,  how  to  feed  children 
were   instructive. 


Like  Ringling  Brothers 
The  tractor  demon- 
stration proved  to  be  a 
regular  three  ringed 
circus.  Whether  it  was 
the  noise  these  snorting 
"tanks"  made  or  wheth- 
er it  was  the  publicity 
they  have  received  dur- 
.Ing  the  past  year  or 
two,  no  one  can  tell, 
but  the  tractor  talks 
■were  certainly  well  at- 
tended. Many  of  the 
tractor  manufacturers 
sent        representatives 


is  just  as  prohibitive  in  pricrs.     In  showing  gar- 
ments for  Farmer's  Week  a.i  effort   was  made  to 
display  those  that,  with  a  little  thought  and  care, 
could   be    made    by   any    woman   who   has   only   a 
Blight   training  In  garment  construction.      For  a 
Let   it  not  be  thought  that  we  men  farmers    number  of  years  before  the  war  there  was  a  ten- 
alone  were  present.     Mrs.  Farmer  came  along  too,    dency    to    substitute    the    ready-made    under-gar- 
and     at    special     conferences    she     studied     such    ments.  but  war  expenses  have  taught  us  that  the 

home-made  undergarment  with  its  simjile  trim- 
ming gives  much  more 
satisfactory  wear. 

They^Vere  Hungpry 
A  special  caterer  was 
imported  to  meet  the 
emergency  demands  of 
this  enormous,  hungry 
'crowd  of  visitors.  Altho 
every  available  eating 
house  in  the  village  was 
listed,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  some  spec- 
ial arrangement  must 
be  made  and  the  plan 
finally  evolved  was  to 
.^serve  box  lunches,  all 
uniform,  from  tents 
Any  one 


Watching  the  Six-Horse  Team  and  Tractor  Plowing  Demonstrations 

from  the  factory  to  assist  In  pointing  out  the  ad-  and  the  use  and  value  of  milk  as  a  food.     Instead  scattered  about  the  campus  and  farms 

vantages  of  the  use  of  this  type  of  power  for  farm  of  being  the  maid  of  all  work,  the  farmer's  wife  is  who   has  seen   a   mess    line   of   hungry   doughboys 

work.     In  cont\a-comparison  over  in  the  next  field  finding  out  that  she  also  can   have  conveniences,  can  appreciate  what  a  mess  line  of  hungry  farm- 

we  saw  a  six-horse  team   pulling  a  three-bottom  short  cuts  and   pretty   things.      Down  at  the   Wo-  ers  must  be  like.     And  it  was  all  of  that,  and  then 

plow  thru  the  rich  Centre  County  soiL    Secretary  man's  Building  we  found  exhibits  showing  attrac-  some.     The  sandwiches,  pickles,  eggs,     cake  and 

Dinsmore  of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America  was  five  arrangements  for  books,  pictures  and  draper-                            (Continued  on  Page  16.) 

Spades  and  Clubs  in  N.  Y.  Agriculture 

Lessons  Drawn  From  Travels  Over  the  State  and  Visits  to  Farms— John  H.  Voorhees 


For  two  months  or  more  I  have  being  riding 
trollies,  auto  busses,  and  farm  bureau  cars  around 
New  York  State.  It  is  my  thought  that  a  few  of 
my  observations  and  impressions  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  farmers  who  are  tied  close  to  the  plow 
bandies  at  this  time  of  year,  June  10. 

The  Potato  Crop 

The  first  week  in  April  I  spent  several  days 
on  Long  Island  planting  some  potato  mosaic  tests. 
The  farm  bureau  agent  of  Suffolk  County  had  col- 
lected from  different  sources,  including  Upper  New 
York,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Canada,  some  7  2  Lots 
of  seed  potatoes  which  were  divided  into  three 
lots  and  planted  side  by  side  on  three  farms.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  manifestation  of 
diseases  in  these  strains  of  potatoes,  and  the  effect 
upon  yields.  The  cleanest,  nicest  looking  and 
best  graded  lots  were  from  Canada,  and  one  Judg- 
ing the  seeds  by  appearance  would  naturally  say 
that  we  have  a  few  things  to  learn  from  our 
brothers  across  the  line.  On  each  farm  the  owner 
glanced  over  the  different  lota  of  seed  and  his 
eyes  came  to  rest  on  the  Canadian  stocks,  and  they 
asked  "where  did  those  seed  come  from,  they 
look  good." 

Now,  two  months  later,  I  have  Just  returned 
from  planting  potatoes  in  Steuben.  Washington 
and  Franklin  Counties,  where  seed  is  raised  for 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Cuba  growers.  In 
these  counties  all  forms  of  machinery  are  in  use 
from  jabbers  to  platform  planters,  and  all  con- 
ceivable methods  of  planting  from  dropping  up, 
are  used.  On  Long  Island,  where  table  stock  only 
is  raised,  very  few  farmers  treated  their  seed  and 
the  prevailing  rate  of  planting  is  10  bushels  to  the 
acre.  On  the  other  hand,  northern  growers  gen- 
erally treat  their  .«eed  and  use  anywhere  from  12 
to  18  bushels  to  the  acre.  Methods  of  fertilization 
vaiiy  often  from  farm  to  farm,  and  distinctly  from 
section  to  section.  Various  amounts  of  fertilizer 
of  varying  analyses  are  used  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  methods  of  cultivation  vary  greatly. 

There  should  be  one  most  profitable  practice 

in  each  case,  whether  it  is  planting,  fertilization 

-  cultivation — at  least  sj  for  any  given  section. 

e  is  no  que.'ition  of  this  and  methods  are  be- 


ing unified,  but  the  process  is  very  slow.  So  far 
as  seed  production  is  concerned,  the  problems  now 
center  largely  around  the  elimination  of  diseases, 
improvement  of  stock  by  hill  selection,  grading 
and  centralized  methods  of  storage  and  seed  treat- 
ment. The  present  indications  appear  to  be  to- 
ward central  or  community  storage  seed  treat- 
ment houses.  There  is  no  question  in  my  opinion 
but  that  southern  growers  will  before  very  long 
demand  seed  grown  from  selected  stock  which  has 
been  properly  stored,  treated  against  diseases, 
and  graded.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  progressive 
step  for  northern  growers  to  proceed  to  develop 
such  stock,  but  demand  from  the  southern  grow- 
ers is  needed  to  stimulate  It. 

Oats  Planted  Late 

The  prospects  for  oats  this  year  are  not  first 
class.  The  heavy  rains  in  April  and  May  delayed 
planting.  I  would  estimate  that  fully  50  percent 
of  the  crop  was  planted  after  Alay  15;  fully  two 
weeks  late.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  light  thi.H 
year  and  another  year  fanners  who  have  only 
lute-planted  oats  will  do  well  to  buy  seed  from 
Fomeone  in  the  neighborhood  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  plant  early. 

Many  farmers  sow  seven  pecks  of  oats,  three 
pecks  of  barley,  and  one  peck  of  Canada  field  peas 
for  forage,  hay  or  grain.  Such  a  mixture  is  well 
adapted  to  grain  purposes  because  the  resulting 
seed  mixture  is  excellent  for  feeding  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  these  crops  are  sown  for 
hay  or  forage,  or  in  a  season  similar  to  the  present 
spring,  equal  parts  of  each  would  undoubtedly 
prove  more  satisfactory. 

Lime  Oats  For  Clover 

The  amount  of  lime  being  used  is  increasing. 
It  decreased  last  year  but  farmers  everywhere,  ex- 
cept on  lime  stone  soils,  are  learning  that  they 
must  use  it  if  a  successful  clover  crop  is  to  be 
grown.  Farm  Bureau  agents  make  the  remark 
that  30  or  50  or  100  cars  have  been  sold  in  their 
particular  counties  this  spring,  and  some  make 
the  assertion  that  it  is  their  ambition  to  increase 
the  use  of  lime  to  a  car  on  every  farm  every 
live  years.     That's  a  mighty  good  ambition.  Pro- 


bably nothing  wilV  Increase  farm  profits  and  build 
up  fertility  any  quicker  than  lime,  but  lime  is  an 
every  year  practice,  not  a  five-year  proposition.  It 
hhould  be  made  a  part  of  the  farm  business  to 
use  lime  systematically  every  year.  Demonstra- 
tions and  experiments  show  very  clearly  that  the 
logical  place  of  application  is  prior  to  seeding 
clover  which  is  generally  done  with  oats,  wheat 
or  rye. 

Substitutes  For  the  Oats  Ground 
My  observations  have  proved  to  me  that 
many  farmers  did  not  attempt  to  plant  oats  at  all 
this  year.  Some  are  planning  to  utilize  the  ground 
with  corn,  others  with  buckwheat,  and  still  others 
with  beans.  Beans  do  not  appeal  to  me  as  a  prac- 
tical substitute  for  oats  or  anything  else  in  New 
York.  For  a  time  at  least  we  must  acknowledge 
defeat.  Diseases  and  low  prices  have  sounded 
death's  knell  to  the  New  York  bean  industry  un- 
less some  unexpected  disease  remedy,  disease  re- 
sistant variety,  or  radical  change  in  the  market 
is  developed.  Corn  will  undoubtedly  prove  satis- 
factory where  it  may  be  matured.  If  it  is  to  be 
grown  for  husking,  care  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  a  variety.  Probably  the  flints  are  more 
^enson  proof  when  the  source  is  unknown  than 
the  dents. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  farmers  who 
are  planning  to  use  buckwheat  and  mix  rve  and 
winter  vetch  with  it.  They  sow  a  comliina'tion  of 
a  bushel  of  rye,  10  pounds  of  winter  vetch  and 
two  or  three  pecks  of  Japanese  buckwheat.  Thia 
is  an  entirely  new  practice  to  me,  but  the  farmers 
who  are  trying  it  out  fell  me  that  It  is  very  satis- 
factory. The  buckwheat  is  harvested  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rye  and  vetch 
make  little  or  no  trouble  if  the  reaper  i)ar  i^ 
raised  a  little  and  they  come  on  for  a  crop  of 
grain  the  following  year;  or.  if  preferred,  they 
may  be  plowed  unr'er  to  increase  tht  organic  mat- 
ter of  the  soil.  This  looks  like  a  good  proposition 
and  is  worth  a  trial.  I  hope  I  may  bo  able  to  maka 
a  more  detailed  report  later  in  the  season  and 
again  next  year,  when  the  rye  and  vetch  are  In 
full  growth,  or  after  their  harvest. 
(Continued  on  Page  6.) 
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^-■-^nE   illustration   ap- 
pearing      herewith 
shows  the  compar- 
ative   fire    loss    annually 
per  capita  in  eight  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  seen  that 
this  loss  varies    from     11 
cents  to  $2.10  per  person, 
and  that  the  greatest  loss 
occurs      in      the      I'nited 
mmss§^^^     ■^'VJ      States.  In  other  words,  if 
_JjL.lt i!.t!li_(5}«.^_ .       the    annual    fire    loss     in 

each  country  were  made 
lip  by  a  tax,  every  man 
woman  and  child  in  this 
country  would  have  to 
pay  12.10  while  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland  would  pay 
only  11  cents  each.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that 
the  people  of  the  Cnlted 
States  are  about  twenty 
limes  as  careless  as  the 
people  of  Holland.  If  our 
annual  fire  loss  could  be 
prevented  the  amount 
would  pay  the  interest  on 
14.500,000,000. 

The  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  finds 
Annual  Fire  Loss  per  that  "the  largest  single 
Capita  in  8  Countries   <auses   of   fires   last    year 

were  the  careless  hand- 
ling of  cigars,  cigarettes  and  smoking  pipes,  and 
children  playing  with  matches."  A  large  number 
of  the  farm  fires  are  due  to  overturned  lanterns 
and  lamps.  A  geat  proportion  of  these  fires  could 
be  prevented  by  care  in  using  and  placing  the 
lights,  and  a  majority  could  be  stopped  before  ser- 
it>us  damage  was  done  if  some  means  of  exting- 
uishing small  fires  were  at  hand.  If  it  is  good 
business  for  factories  and  railroad  companies  to 
keep  buckets  and  tul)S  of  water  setting  about 
within  easy  access  and  hand  fire  extinguishers 
hanging  at  opportune  places,  surely  farmers  might 
well  imitate  the  example  and  in  this  way  prevent 
many  a  little  blaze  from  becoming  a  disastrous 
conflagration. 

That  farmers  realize  the  danger  Of  fire  is 
ebown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  2.000 
farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  the 
Cnlted  States  with  a  total  of  six  billion  dollars  of 
insurance  now  in  force.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  policies  represent  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  pre-war  valuations  and  do  not  warrant 
any  carelessness  with  fire  nor  any  neglect  to  pro- 
vide preventive  measures. 


Holland 
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Wild  Mustard 
A  reader  signing  himself  F.  B.,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  asks  how  to  k'll  wild  mustard. 

Ko   weed    has  developed     faster    on     eastern 
farms  than  has  wild  mustard,  as  a  ride  thru  the 
country  in  any  t'-ection  will  bear  witness.     Many 
grass  and  oat  fields  arc  literally  yellow  with  this 
pest.      This     weed     is     immensely     productve — as 
many   as   15.000  seeds  have  been  counted   from  a 
single   plant.      One  characteristic  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  eradicate  is  the  longevity  of  the  seeds. 
They  will  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  for  several  years 
if  deeply  covered.     Another  peculiarity  is  that  it 
will  begin  to  ripen  seeds  on  the  bottom  branches 
while  continuing  to   grow   and   bloom   at   the   top. 
Since  it  is  pnjpagated  by  seed,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  prevent  the  plant  from  going  to  seed.  Where 
it    is   growing  in   grass   fields,   the   grass  should   be 
mowed  as  early  as  pos.siblc.      When  oat   fields  are 
infested   there   is   nothing   to   do  except    to  try   to 
keep  the  seed  from  getting  into  the  threshed  grain 
f.nd  straw   and   hence   into   the  manure.      A  care- 
fully adjusted  separator  should  take  out   most  of 
The   .seed.      Fields    infested    should    be    planted    to 
hoed   cmi.s   a   few   years   so    that    the   i.lunts   may 
i  f-  killed  »>=  they  appear. 

The  writer  also  asks  how   tci  keep  a   hayfork 

rope   from   twisting.     One   of   the   best   ways   is  to 

■.;e  the  end  of  the  rope  to  one  of  two  links  or  rings 

••iiic!.   are  conne'led   l)y  a  .swivel,  and   attach  the 

-.i.plt-tree  to  tlie  other. 


As  it  is  now  time  for  harvesting  m.iny  of  the 
clover  crops,  every  farmer  should  know  that  it  1:^ 
entirely  i)i  acti'.'al)le  to  plow  clover  nod  over  and 
sow  it  to  cow  peas.  Some  claim  the  cow  peas  are 
preferable  to  soy  beans  and  they  will  stand  con- 
siderable drouth  if  well  tilled.'  They  do  not  re- 
MUire  the  drainage  and  lime  that  soy  beans  do, 
and  therefore  find  wider  adaptation  for  green  ma- 
nuring. When  harvested  for  hay,  cowpeas,  should 
1)0  cut  when  the  first  pods  turn  yellow:  for  seed, 
when  half  the  pods  are  ripe.  Cow  pea  hay  com- 
pares favorably  with  clover  hay  in  digestible  nu- 
trients, but  is  a  little  lower  in  protein.  Like  soy- 
beans, cow  peas  are  grown  for  grain,  hay,  silage, 
.soiling  and  pasture.  They  are  most  useful  for 
hogs  to  foiagc  in.  IloMi  are  harvested  with  the 
usual  implements  o'  the  harvest  field — the  onlin- 
ary  mowing  machine  and  rake.  They  .should 
always  be  raked  when  nicely  wilted. 

When  clover  has  been  seeded  alone  in  the 
spring,  a  crop  of  hay  may  be  cut  in  late  summer. 
Hut  if  it  has  been  seedcil  with  a  nurse  crop,  it  is  a 
wise  plan  to  c!ip  it  after  the  cereal  crop  is  re- 
moved and  the  clover  has  made  a  good  growth. 
This  insures  a  thicker  stand  and  cleaner  crop  of 
clover  for  next  year.  If  it  is  a  season  of  frequent 
rains,  it  is  well  to  clip  it  2  or  3  weeks  after  the 
cereal  is  removed. 

The  farmers  who  have  grown  field  peas  and 
oats,  will  find  them  an  excellent  combination  to 
feed  green  to  dairy  cows,  and  especially  fine  for 
forage  crop.s.  The  two  make  a  nutritious  hay 
which  compares  favorably  with  clover  hay  in  com- 
position. These  are  at  their  best  when  cut  for 
hay  when  the  oats  are  in  milk  and  the  peas  well 
podded.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  riper 
than  this,  even  if  the  peas  must  be  cut  a  little 
green.  Tbey  are  cured  like  clover.  Field  peas  can 
be  seeded  late  for  a  fall  growth,  and  especially  if 
wanted  for  green  manuring. 

Where  rye  and  hairy  vetch,  or  timothy  and 
vetch  have  been  grown  together  for  seed,  it  should 
be  harvested  when  the  lower  pods  of  the  vetch  are 
ripe.  Vetch  does  not  ripen  all  at  once,  but  more 
feed  will  be  saved  at  this  stage  than  later.  Tim- 
othy can  be  seeded  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  oc- 
cupy the  ground  next  year  if  the  cereal  does  poor- 
ly. Fall  seedings  are  generally  preferable  to  spring 
beedings.  The  timothy  can  be  .seedeil  alone  in 
July,  August,  or  early  September,  and  a  fall  crop 
of  hay  may  bo  harvested  the  following  season. 
When  used  for  this,  most  farmers  use  12  to  14 
pounds  of  timothy  for  a  full  seeding,  or  7  pounds 
is  sufficient  along  with  7  pounds  of  red  clover  and 
3  pounds  of  alsike  clover.  It  is  best  to  defer  tim- 
othy har\'csting  until  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
then  rush  it  thru  with  all  speed  possible. 

Alfalfa  is  richer  in  protein  than  clover,  and 
is  a  plant  highly  relished  by  all  classes  of  live 
stock  The  time  of  harvesting  it  is  uncertain, 
but  generally  the  crop  is  cut  for  hay  when  about 
one-tenth  of  it  is  in  bloom.  It  is  better  if  alfalfa 
fields  are  not  grazed  the  first  year  nor  Just  after 
the  hay  is  harvested.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  never  overstocked  or  the  plants  will  die  out. 
While  it  is  the  best  of  roughages  for  dairy  cows 
and  sheep,  care  should  be  used  in  feeding  it  to 
hogs,  and  for  horses  it  should  be  fed  but  sparing- 
ly. But  for  all  this,  the  plant  is  so  valuable  to 
dairymen  that  none  can  afford  not  to  grow  it. 

Rape  is  especially  valuable  for  furnishing 
green  feed  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  thereby 
conserving  the  silage  and  hay  for  winter  use. 
Nothing  can  excell  it  as  a  green  forage  for  sheep 
and  swine.  Several  small  pasture  fields  seeded  at 
different  times  will  be  found  very  desirable.  It 
calls  for  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  and  may  be 
seeded  from  April  to  the  last  of  July.  It  produces 
.seed  only  where  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  winter. 
— Country  Contributor. 
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owner  holds  stock  in  the  corporation  i.>  the  ex- 
tent of  the  appraised  value  of  his  farm,  live  stock 
and  iaipienionts.  Directors  and  oflicers  are  elected, 
and  the  business  is  conducted  along  tlie  same  gen- 
eral lines  as  that  of  other  corporations. 

One  of  the  stock  holders  is  selected  to  attend 
tu  the  buying  and  selling,  another  to  the  practical 
fanii  nuniagcnient.  Kuch  slock  holder  has  his 
own  special  part  of  the  operations  to  look  after. 
1)111  all  work  together  to  secure  the  largest  maxi- 
mum ritvirns  Each  one  receives  a  salary  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  days'  work  performed,  and 
the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season  are  divided 
as  dividends  on  the  capital  stock.  The  days'  work 
is  liniitfd  to  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  that  performs  any  of 
the  farm  work  is  paid  by  the  hour 

This  plan  has  worked  out  bettor  on  paper 
ih;in  ill  actual  practice.  In  accordance  with  the 
prosi)ectivcs.  it  secures  greater  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction. It  enables  the  corporation  to  purchase 
and  make  use  of  better  labor-saving  machinery 
than  the  individual  farmer  could  profitably  use. 
It  affords  opportunity  to  secure  high-priced  pure- 
bred breeding  stock,  and  offers  a  number  of  other 
arlvantages. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  corpora- 
lion  plan  has  failed  to  give  the  returns  that 
these  advantages  ought  to  yield.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  unpaid  labor  that  goes  into  the 
production  of  crops  on  the  individually  operated 
farms.  The  farmer,  his  wife  and  children  all 
work,  in  many  instances  long  hours,  each  day,  to 
produce  and  harvest  the  crops,  and  take  care  of 
the  live  stock  and  d;iiry  products.  Much  of  this 
work  is  unaccounted  for  in  figuring  farm  produc- 
tion costs,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  so  large  a 
factor  in  farming  that  it  outweighs  all  the  advan- 
tages of  corporation  farming. 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  canning  and 
preserving  companies  in  Western  New  York  leas- 
ed many  acres  of  land  near  their  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  their  own  tomatoes,  peas  and 
other  canning  products.  But  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  hired  foreign  men,  women  and 
children  to  ilo  the  work  they  could  not  compete 
with  this  unpaid  farm  labor,  and  in  abandoning 
this  project  they  willingly  admitted  that  they 
could  buy  canning  products  from  the  farmers  at 
less  cost  than  they  could  grow  them. 

Unless  the  prices  of  food  products  are  high 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  based  on 
the  factory  day  and  wage  scale,  and  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment,  corjjoration  farming 
will  remain  a  beautiful  theory,  fair  to  look  upon, 
liut  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  investing  good  money  in  farm  corporation 
•■took  selling  schemes.—  E.  E    R. 


Why  Corporation  Farming  Fails 


Corporation  farming  is  a  plausable  theory. 
But  in  most  instances  it  has  not  been  a  success  in 
ihe  Eastern  states.  Several  company  farming  en- 
terprises have  iK-en  organized  in  New  York  Slate, 
but  with  \\v  exception  of  one  or  two  in  the 
fruit  belt,  they  h.ivi  n  t  met  the  expeetation.<  of 
their  promoters. 

The  lisual  method  followed  in  forming  and 
<)I)crating  farm  corporations  has  been  to  cajtitjlize 
fuiir  or  live  adjoining  farms  and  their  tiniivnittii, 
as  a  basis  for  i.ssuing  bto<;k.     Each  individual  farm 


HOW  WE  SELECT  SEED  CORN 

I  have  read  and  heard  so  much  about  the  se- 
lection and  testing  of  seed  corn  that  1  have  often 
marveled  that  not  a  single  person  has  thought  of 
using  quite  the  same  method  that  we  are  using 
and  have  been  using  for  three  generations.  Yet 
it  is  very  simple,  very  efficient  and  one  hundred 
percent  satisfactory  in  results.  We  have  thought 
ii  necessary  only  twice  to  test  our  corn  thoroly. 
191S  was  one  of  the  years;  the  other  was  1907. 
Both  tests  were  almost   perfect. 

Here  then,  is  the  answer:  While  husking 
the  corn,  constantly  watch  for  the  most  perfect 
ear.  If.  after  the  husks  have  ben  stripped  of  an 
ear  on  one  side,  and  it  looks  good  and.  after  exam- 
ining its  stalk  and  it  also  meets  your  approval, 
break  it  off  together  with  all  the  husks  that  will 
cling  to  it  and  throw  it  on  the  pile  to  the  rest. 
This  marks  the  ear  aud  upon  unloading  the  wagon 
all  "seeil"  ears  are  thrown  ujHin  the  upper  floor 
of  our  corn  shed  Here,  hanging  from  stiong 
wies.  are  a  long  thin  hickory  iH)le  and  a  lead  pipe 
As  soon  as  possible  or  the  first  rainy  day.  take  two 
«ars.  tie  the  tips  of  the  husks  together,  and  hanf 
them  over  the  pole  or  pipp  and  ther»  yon  are.  Ii 
will  soon  lie  dry.  cannot  freeze  and  the  mice  can- 
not get  at  it. 

Next  spring  take  nil  the  -seed"  ears  out  into 
the  stmlight.  very  carefully  examine  and  reexam- 
ine each  ear.  shell  by  hand  and  there  is  about  two 
Imshel-s  of  ".seed"  corn  which  is  the  pick  of  1.500 
or  ".OOO  bushels  as  the  cast-  may  l>e  of  as  nearly 
perfect  corn  us  man  can  find.  It  is  ready  to 
].l;;i  '  «)iher  penplo  may  test  their  (crn  and  they 
.«.:,..  i'l.  faddists  may  rave  about  it  BUd  it  is  s  oJ 
"  ,  .ilino.st  a  century  of  experience  car 
,1 II  with  'oiufortinK  --'iiauce  f:' 
:  .,ii.      K.   L.   Welgley.   I.ei.  '■ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

disease.  It  appears  on  the  leaves  of  the  barberry 
bush  as  circular,  orange  colored  spots — usually  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaf.  No  treatment  of  the  seed 
or  field,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  has  any  effect  as  a 
control  measure.  Some  authorities  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  elimination  of  the  barberry  is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  disease  can  be  eliminated. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  reports  from  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  disease  appears,  stating  bow  eeri- 
ous  It  is.  and  whether  the  barberry  bush  is  present 
in  the  neighborhood  or  not. 


July  5,  1919. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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Advertising  Milk 


Our  f*b  it  lo  t«r«t  our  rtadert.     Whentoer  and 
tahtreotr weeanhelpyou,  torit»ua,—Th» Editor*. 


Wheat  Damage 


LATE, reports  from  many  sections  of  the  East 
indicate  that  the  wheat  yield  will  fall  far  be- 
low the  predicted  harvest.  Smut,  rust,  fly  and 
other  damaging  factors  are  reported  as  having  in- 
jured the  crop  from  10  to  as  high  as  60  to  80 
percent.  Sections  of  Maryland  report  that  late 
damage  will  cut  the  crop  to  as  low  as  six  to  eight 
bushels  per  acre.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  reports 
from  readers  on  wheat  condition  in  their  com- 
munities. Post  card  or  letter  reports  will  be  of 
value  to  all  readers. 


Cooperative  Law 


rrr  HE  Jordan  bill  providing  for  Incorporation 
1  and  regulation  of  cooperative  agricultural, 
dairy  and  horticultural  associations  has  become  a 
law  in  this  state.  Under  this  law  the  powers  of 
farmers,  defined  as  "persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, dairying  livestock  raising,  poultry  raising, 
bee-keeping  and  horticulture"  in  collective  buy- 
ing, selling,  hiring  and  transportation  are  de- 
finitely prescribed.  A  cooperative  association  or- 
Caalxed  as  prescribed  in  the  law  is  authorized  to 
act  as  agent  for  its  members  and  perform  services 
connected  with  "the  production,  preservation, 
drying,  canning,  storing,  handling,  utilization, 
marketing  or  sale"  of  farm  i>roducts  produced  by 
its  members,  and  may  perform  services  connected 
with  "purchase  or  hiring"  of  "supplies  including 
live  stock,  machinery,  and  equipment,"  and  may 
hire  labor.  This  law  defines  the  legal  status  of 
farm  organizations  in  this  state  and  will  provide 
the  basis  for  wise  development  of  the  organization 
movement  wherever  farmers  want  to  make  use  of 
it. 


Serious  Wheat  Disease 

NUMEROUS  reports  have  come  to  us  telling  of 
serious  damage  to  the  wheat  crop  in  some  sec- 
lions  of  the  east  by  what  is  termed  rust.  This  dis- 
ease has  never  been  serious  in  the  east  heretofore 
and  many  farmers  are  much  alarmed  in  the  locali- 
ties where  it  has  made  its  appearance.  Some  re- 
ports estimate  a  reduction  in  yield  of  from  25  to 
75  percent.  This  disease  probably  reduces  the 
yield  in  the  United  States  thirty  to  fifty  million 
bushels  annually.  It  occurs  on  the  stems  and  leaf 
(.heaths  and  to  some  extent  on  the  leaves,  causing 
spots  which  finally  become  black.  The  first  stage 
is  commonly  called  "red  rust."  and  the  .second 
stage  "black  rust."  yet  it  is  one  and  the  same 
disease. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  common  barberry  is 
the  hosi  upon  which  the  spores  develop  and  that 
the  destruction  of  this  host  plant  eliminates  the 


THE  article  on  page  7  of  this  issue  tells  of  the 
work  ^hat  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  New 
Jersey  cities  to  advertise  the  food  value  of  milk. 
Exhibiting  a  real  live  cow  before  groups  of  school 
children,  milking  that  cow  and  giving  the  chil- 
dren drinks  of  the  warm,  fresh  fluid,  teaching  that 
good  milk  and  plenty  of  it  is  the  best  food  for 
growth  and  health  may  all  seem  very  elementary 
to  farm  folks.  But  this  is  likely  to  prove  among 
the  most  valuable  work  ever  undertaken  by  state 
educational  and  s  e  marketing  bureaus.  It  Is  a 
start  that  dairy  farmers,  thru  organizations  and 
thru  individual  effort,  should  develop  and  per- 
petuate. Mr.  Bennetch  says  that  salesmanship 
is  one  of  the  departments  of  farming  that  has 
been  most  neglected.  Advertising  of  milk  and  pro- 
motion of  greater  consumption  of  all  dairy  pro- 
ducts is  not  only  wise  salesmanship  but  a  worthy 
public  service. 

Scientific  investigations  have  demonstrated 
that  milk  contains  one  of  two  classes  of  elements 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  life  and  growth. 
Yet  there  are  literally  thousands  of  our  people 
who  are  not  using  as  much  milk  as  they  should. 
Dr.  McOollum  has  stated  that  20  percent  of 
the  people  in  New  York  City,  young  and  old.  are 
suffering  from  malnutrition — not  insufficient 
food,  but  a  bad  selection  of  food.  The  one  food 
most  needed  to  "balance"  or  correct  their  ration  is 
milk  and  its  byproducts.  In  large  city  areas  over 
half  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  various 
diseases  because  of  the  lack  of  enough  milk  in 
their  daily  rations.  This  is  not  because  these 
people  are  not  able  to  buy  milk,  but  because  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  food  value  of  milk.  Judicious 
advertising  of  the  food  value  of  the  product  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the  race,  par- 
ticularly the  children,  and  will  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  dairy  products  sold.  It  is  a  work 
that  can  not  be  handled  by  individuals,  but  must 
be  taken  up  by  the  larger  organiaations.  The  In- 
terstate Association  and  the  Dairymen's  League 
are  wisely  assisting  in  the  work  that  is  being 
done,  and  they  should  have  the  support  of  every 
dairyman  in  extending  the  efort. 


Send  Us  Your  Photographs 

fJWE  you  photographs  showing  general 
*  1  scenes,  live  stock,  buildings  or  farm 
operations  on  your  farm?  We  want  photo- 
graphs which  tell  stories  of  real  farm  opera- 
tions or  farm  equipment.  We  want  photo- 
graphs which  tell  stories  of  real  farming. 
Send  us  your  snap  shots  if  you  have  good, 
clear  prints.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  the  back  of  each,  and  say  wheth- 
er or  not  you  want  the  photographs  return- 
ed.— The  Editors. 


Educated  Farmers 

A  READER  recently  raised  the  question  of  the 
-t*  value  of  a  high  school  or  college  education  for 
farmers.  His  doubts  were  expressed  as  follows: 
"It  there  is  any  place  where  a  fair  record  of  rela- 
tive labor  incomes  for  highly  educated  and  only 
fairly  educated  farmers  ran  show  a  heavy  balance 
in  favor  of  the  college  man.  then  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  from  what  sources  those  col- 
lege men  received  their  Incomes."  Evidently  the 
old  impression  that  "any  fool  can  farm"  is  not  en- 
tirely dead;  but  the  fanner  who  has  hart  to  meet 
the  complications  of  soil,  climate.  Insects,  diseases 
as  well  as  labor  difficulties  in  the  production  of 
his  crop,  and  the  further  difficulties  of  marketing 
his  crops  to  gain  a  reasonable  return  for  himself 
and  his  family  should  l)e  the  la.'st  to  doubt  the 
value  of  special  training  for  his  job. 
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Few  people  in  this  age  question  the  value  of 
education  as  a  training  for  any  trade  or  profes- 
sion. The  skeptics  usually  have  little  regard  for 
figures  but  the  following  summary  of  national 
surveys  may  at  least  prove  interesting:  With  no 
.schooling,  of  five  million  persona,  only  31  attained 
distinction.  With  elementary  schooling,  of  33 
million  persons,  only  808  attained  distinction. 
With  high  school  education,  of  two  million  per- 
sons. 1,245  attained  distinction.  With  college  edu- 
cation, of  one  million  persons.  5,768  attained  dis- 
tinction. It  has  been  deducted  from  wide  investi- 
gations that  the  child  with  no  schooling  has  one 
chance  in  150,000  of  performing  distinguished 
service  to  his  fellowmen;  with  elementary  educa- 
tion, he  has  four  times  the  chance;  with  high 
school  education,  he  has  87  times  the  chance; 
with  college  education,  he  has  800  times  the 
chance. 

If  one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  averages,  the 
following  concrete  summary  may  be  more  con- 
vincing: Less  than  one  percent  ^American  men 
are  college  graduates,  yet  this  one  percent  of  col- 
lege graduates  has  furnished  55  percent  of  our 
Presidents.  36  percent  of  the  members  of  congress, 
47  percent  of  the  speakers  of  the  House,  54  per- 
cent of  the  Vice-Presidents,  62  percent  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  50  percent  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Treasury,  67  percent  of  the  Attorney  Generals,  69 
percent  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

These  latter  figures  deal  with  education  and 
statesmanship  rather  than  education  and  farming, 
but  most  of  the  big  problems  in  farming  In  the 
future  will  call  for  statesmanship  as  well  as  phys- 
ical skill  and  technical  knowledge. 

An  Undefeated  Enemy 

OF  THK  292.000  men  drafted  into  the  army 
from  Pennsylvania.  4,817,  or  1.6  percent, 
were  rejected  by  the  boards  or  in  the  camps  on 
account  of  tuberculosis.  This  means  that  eight 
young  men  out  of  every  500  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  31  are  tuberculous  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease.  In  all  probability  the  proportion  for 
the  entire  population  is  much  higher  since  fe- 
males seems  to  be  more  afflicted  than  males,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  difference  In  occupation 
and  habits.  When  It  is  remembered  that  some 
person  in  the  United  States,  dies  from  this  disease 
every  three  minutes,  or  about  500  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  casei 
It  might  have  been  prevented,  we  begin  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  fight  being  waged  against 
it.  Appalling  as  were  the  casualty  lists  during 
the  war,  the  deaths  caused  by  tuberculosis  in  this 
country  exceed  the  total  deaths  In  our  army  every 
four  months. 

People  living  In  the  country  are  very  general- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  tuberculosis  Is  more  preva- 
lent in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  This  is  a 
logical  conclusion  because  the  natural  conditions 
of  Hfe  open  country  are  more  favorable  to  good 
health  if  the  laws  of  sanitation  are  observed.  Bui 
as  a  matter  of  fact  investigations  Invariably  show 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
country  develop  the  disease  than  Is  true  of  city 
populations.  This  Is  true,  not  because  condltion.s 
are  as  good  In  the  city,  but  because  there  Is  great- 
er and  more  Intelligent  care  taken  against  trans- 
mitting disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  The 
army  records  referred  to  above  show  that  the 
highest  percentages  of  rejection  for  tuberculosis 
were  found  in  three  of  the  aiost  strictly  rural 
counties  of  the  state,  some  of  them  reaching  4  per- 
cent. 

The  most  effective  work  in  fighting  this  dis- 
ease Is  done  by  educating  children  to  sanitary 
habits  of  life.  If  they  are  taught  the  rules  of 
proper  eating,  sleeping,  recreation  and  cleanliness 
ravages  by  this  disease  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  In  one  generation.  But  in  order  to  do 
this,  many  of  the  adult  prejudices  and  habits  will 
have  to  be  supplanted  by  intflligent  guidance 
from  those  who  know  how  to  be  healthful  and 
avoid  disease.  One  of  the  most  efficient  agencies 
in  this  state  is  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  th? 
prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia.  This  society  has  several  counties  of 
the  state  thoroly  organized  and  proposes  to  cover 
the  state.  It  works  thru  the  schools,  g  anges  and 
the  various  clubs  and  enlist-!  the  interest  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  in  developing  habits  of  life 
which  promote  health  and  happiness.  The  ex- 
pen.ses  of  the  society  are  met  by  the  sale  of  Chri.st- 
uu*  Se:il  stJiiip-*. 
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ments  in  regard  to  standards  for  con-    ory  resultB,     Six  farms  on  one  route    will  be  among  the  notables  who  will 
tainers  for  vegetables  and   fruit  and    out    of    Munnsville    have    been    al)an-    attenii  the  annual  outing  of  the  Mer- 


Governor   Well   Pleased Governor  *^    '^    ^^^    '''^*    '°''    "'^    Bureaus    of  doned  since  the  changes  made  in  the  cer  County   Pomona   Glange.      which 

Will'am  C    Sproul    the  man  who  had  Standards     and     Markets     to     name  spring,      because    of    the    unsatisfac-  will      be     conducted      at     Springdale 

most  to  lose  by  any  shortcomings  of  standards  so  that  the  state  will  have  tory  mail  service.      Prominent   news-  Park  near  Yardville,  on  Wednesday, 

the    legislature    which    adjourned     a  ^  '^^   recognized   and   legal   contain-  papers  of  the  state  are  carrying  sets  August  6.     The  Governor  will  be  ac- 

sesslon   lasting     almost    six     months,  ^'"s  instead  of  .something  like   thirty  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  rural  companied    on    the    outing    by     State 


the  last  time  but  in  chatting  with  system.  The  Bureau  will  also  make  cultural  Society  will  present  the  case  Master  of  the  Xew  Jersey  State 
friends  Just  before  leaving  for  his  ^  specialty  of  reports  on  supplies,  for  farmers  at  the  Washington  hear-  Grange  Walter  H.  Havens,  of  Cran- 
home  for  the  week  end  the  governor.  Prices.  rates,  transportation  an<l  ing,  accompanied  by  a  large  delega-  bury,  and  other  men  Interested 
standing  on  the 
waved  good  bye 

RaId-^°''When'"you'consider"it~  tliis  o^  the  cooperative  Idea  and  the  de-  camp  for  convicts  has  been  built  and  an  athletic  program  to  be  par- 
ippiRlA^tiire  has  done  a  great  deal  It  velopment  of  curb  markets.  It  is  the  near  Skcneatles  and  they  will  repair  ticipated  in  by  soldier-sons  of  farm- 
legiBiaiure  u  b     _      .  .   /,         „!..„   tn  >,.j«o  a  wr...ir  in   nr>niiin,^»)<>n    rii»(i(i  in  thjit  vipinitv    Two  more  es-   ers,  and   sons   who  were   not   drafted 

aided  mater- 
the  fight  by 


week  end  the  governor  prices.       rates,      transportation      an<i  ing,    accompanied   uy   a  large  ueiega-  oury,      anu      owier      men      inieresieu 

le  steps  of  the  Capitol',  storage  conditions  and  similar  prac-  tion  of  leading  men   from  this  state  prominently  in  agricultural  pursuits, 

'e  to  a  group  of  legisla-  <ical    ways   of    helping,    while   aiten-  and  other  states.  One  of   the   features  of   the  occasion 

me   by   automobile   and,  t'""  ^''1  be  given  to  the  building  up  Convict  Work. — A  new  permanent  will   be   an   address  by   the   Governor 

you    consider    it     this  of  the  cooperative   Idea   and   the   de-  camp    for    convicts     has     been     built  and   an    athletic   progran^    ♦"   *""   •^"- 

s  done   a  great  deal    It  velopment  of  curb  markets.     It  is  the  near  Skcneatles  and  they  will  repair  ticipated   in  by  soldier-s* 

h^'probabirpassed  more  legislation  Pl^n  to  have  it  work  in  conjunction  roads  in  that  vicinity.  Two  more  es-  ers    and   sons   who  were 

"^rtine   the   state    government    and  with     certain     organizations     which  caped    from    the    Virgil    Camp     this  in   the   recent   war  but  i 

anecuue                         s    h»ttor     ihiiiir«i  will    be   formed    under    the    terms   of  week  and  two  from  the  Homer  camp  ially  in  the  winning  of 


"Tw°J  h,1«i'!!L^"irso°e^r!.a*t°that*' we    solidation  and  other  laws  looking  to         Beavers     Upset    Streams.— Sports-    The  calf  is  a  high-class  Jersey. 

and  its  business  is  so  great  inai  ^««    ^^^  improvement  of  educational  mat-    men   charge   that   beavers,    by   damn-        Will  Tour  Country.— Plans  are  be- 


lor  mrk'lng  tie  department  use'fuTtn    cold   storage   biii    is   believed    to  em-    Central    New    York  ^counties-Oswe-    this  section   of  _the  state Jn   poult^ry 


plans    of     reorganization     with     the 
Board   out   were   lost    in    the   leglsla- 


Women    to  Vote.' — The   legislature    Club  and  the  Farm  Bureau  held  their    Agriculture.      the    society    will    tour 


to  ""/'•^t.    "°;°J^Xn^l8  mnv  that    fluence"  of  the  governor  was  thrown    burg.  tlvely    free    from    tussock    caterpillar 

avoided.  The  /'^^^'o^^'^  "'7,;"^/.  to  ratification,  it  being  held  to  be  a  Berry  Dealers  Combine.— The  peo-  attacks  In  the  central  part  of  the 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  or  j^^^^^,  matter.  The  same  course  was  pie  of  BInghamton  and  the  growers  state,  the  efforts  of  the  school  chll- 
ganized    on  tne    plan    oi      me    hiosl    ,^^,,^^^,,    ,„    rft-.-irii     to     prohibition    of    strawberries    near    that    city    are    dren  in   collecting  egg   masses   bear- 

* ibsence 

for 


'"~  .""-f- ;~ ,    "      .     ,t,o    nif«t  federal  matter.  Tne  same  course  was  pie  oi  tsingoamion  ana   lue  growers  siaie.   me  eiions  oi   lue  »i.uuui  kuh 

ganized    on  tbe    P'*" .  "'     ^°f„  "  "^  followed    in    regard     to     prohibition  of    strawberries    near    that    city    are  dren  in   collecting  egg   masses   bear 

highly  centralized  business  establish-  '^^'^'^H    \°g|,,^Jo"„     ^o     curb     the  very  indignant  over  the  action  of  the  Ing  fruit  In  the  comparative  absenc. 

ment.     The  "='>'«'•  °'  '>f"*'\"^' J^..^  amendment  will  get  on  the  books.  berry  dealers  of  that  city,  who  went  of  the  pest,  plans  are  being  made  fo: 

general   rnanager   J "^^   ''•*?, '°;"^„  Appropriations  Immense— The  ap-  among  the  growers,  who  are  compar-  a  campaign  that  will  totally  elimln 


funds 

to  come 

and  pests 

and 

conti 

ever,  the   frame   ^«'"'',''^»  ''**,tVh'ifn    over  a  dozen  "millions  and  the  policy    drougth.    but    have    brought   growers 

pared  for   a  great  «>»/' *"'   »"''   ^^^"    of  the  state  in  regard  to  charities  is    30    to   40   cents  early    In   the   season 


the  reorganization  Is  formally  effect 

ed   this  summer  things  should   be  in    unr^hanged 


II  .    1         .K-„    OA    /.,«„fa        National  Ayrshire  Sale. — The  first 

and    usually   not    less   than   20    cents    >f3„„„^,   Ayrshire   Sale   was   held   at 


tlons  will  He  in  tne  piani  anu  -»'"■-•  ^^^.^    mentioned    for    it    in    the    last  ,.arlv   6(fs  and    70s  and    are   now  on 

Industry     branches,     which    ^>"      »«  four  years,  but  never  named.— Ham-  the  "decline.      The   .setting   of    young 

given  more  people  and  more  author-                Harrisburg.  June  30,  1917.  orchards  has  n..t  kept  pace  with  this 

Ity,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  gover- .leciine     and     unless     growers     plant 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 
F.    D. 


K        Avrshire     Importation. — Frank    S. 

is    Peer.    Union    Co..    N.    J.,    the    noted 

importer  of  dairy  cattle,  cables  from 

very    freely    at    once     a     real     apple    Scotland   that   he   has   purchased   the 

shortage  is  sure  for  the  future.      Ke-    Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  BuH.  Bar- 


nor    that     they    should     lead     in   re- 
search and     Investigation.     Further-  snnnaEe  i-  -^uiv  .«.    ...,r  

more,  the   governor   Is  in   hearty  ac-  ; —  r^nt  estimates  say  the  crop  for   this  boig  Dignity,  for  Capt.  A.  Hem y    Hlg- 

cord      with      Secretary      Rasmussen's        R.     F.    »•    Service.-^^ongress.iian    ^^">  '^Vl?  bl  2  500  000     barrels    less  ginson.    Mass..   the   consideration   be- 

Gould   of   Seneca  County    state  >.ill   ^._-™'|;^     pj,rlv     fore-  ing    $7,500.       Harboig    Dignity    is    a 

four  year-old,   and    was   awarded   the 

Supreme     Championship    at    Kilmar- 

•a-exa   ttpcttv   VPW<(  "ock    Show    a    month    ago.    defeating 

HEW  JERSEY   MJUWS  Howies    Hot    Stuff,      the   young  bull 

The   Burea'u-of   Markets.-Already    satisfaction  of  the  patrons,  but  most         «*'-^'J';;';„«j;.  t^lf,?l''5r."RunTon  pHce'Jor  X'lfreeS. 
steps  have  been  taken  to  get  agree-    of  them  are  giving  most   unsatisfac-    ing— Oovernoi    wiiiiam 


idea   of    making    Pennsylvania    more  Norman   J.   y--...   -    ".—--   :,-■":;.    thin    last    vear    despite     ea 

of  a  cattle  raising  state  and  his  plan  has  arranged  for  a  public  hearing  a      than    last    year    oespiie 

of  education  of  people  in  chances  to  Washington.      July    8.      of   the  rural    casts 

make   dollars   is   to   be  followed.   The  postal   delivery  service  of  this  state, 

supervisory  and  control  bureaus  will  A    few  of  the     200    or    more    routes 

be  stillened  up.  changed   have  been    restored    to    the 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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FALL  FERTILIZEE  PRICES 


As  the  result  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  conferences  and  com- 
munications with  individual  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers,  without  the 
department  having  fixed  any  prices. 
it  is  now  in  a  position  to  announce 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  obtain  their  mixed  fertilizers 
for  the  fall  season  of  1919  at  an 
average  price  of  about  30  percent 
lower  than  the  prices  which  prevail- 
ed for  the  spring  season  Just  passed. 

This  statement  applies  to  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  but  in- 
cluding the  Ohio  River  counties  of 
West  Virginia.  Fertilizer  prices  for 
the  Southern  States  have  not  yet 
been  put  out.  Statements  concerning 
other  territory  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  prices  are  made. 

The  different  companies  in  some 
instances  will  put  out  goods  at 
slightly  varying  figures,  but  the  ac- 
companying table  shows  maximum  f. 
o.  b.  prices  at  which  the  principal 
fertilizer  grades  at  the  three  great 
centers  for  fertilizer  distribution — 
Baltimore.  Md..  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
and  Carteret,  N.  J. — to  dealers  and 
to  farmers  ordering  30-ton  lots  may 
be  obtained. 

Competition  May  Lower  Price 

These  prices  are  to  dealers  and  to 
farmers  ordering  30-ton  lots  and  are 
based  ui>on  delivery  in  167-pounrt 
bags.  If  In  200-pound  bags  25  cents 
per  ton  should  be  deducted,  in  125- 
pouni  bags  35  cents  per  ton,  and 
in  100-pound  bags  50  cents  per  ton 
should  be  added.  These  prices  are 
subject  to  a  discount  of  5  percent  if 
paid  in  cash  on  December  1  and  a 
further  discount  of  one-half  percent 
for  each  month  in  advance  of  that 
date.  These  are  maximum  prices  and 
competition  in  the  trade  may  make 
prices  lower. 

The  fertilizer  trade  conditions  pro- 
vide that  these  f.  o.  b.  rates  shall 
apply  to  New  Jersey,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  approximately  the 
eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Middle  Western  territory,  including 
New  York,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Ohio  River  counties  of  West 
Virginia  and  west  to  the  western 
Misaouri  and  Iowa  boundary  lines, 
$3.75  per  ton  will  be  added  for 
freight  to  any  railroad  delivery- 
point;  to  I^ng  Island  delivery 
points  $2.50  per  ton  will  be  added: 
and  to  New  England  $4. .SO  will  he 
added  to  rail,  water,  or  trolley  deliv- 
ery points.  In  addition  to  the  prices 
quoted  to  New  Kngland  points  there 
will  be  added  $3  per  ton  for  ship- 
ments In  less  than  carload  lots,  from 
which  a  deduction  Is  ma<le  of  SI 
I>er  '.on  If  a  carload  is  ordered;  $2 
per  ton  In  the  event  of  two  carloads 
and  up  to  99  tons;  ?2.50  for  100  to 
i:'9  tons,  .ind  ?2  for  200  tons  and 
over. 

It  is  understood,  of  conrse.  that  to 
farmers  orderinsj  le^is  than  ?.0-ton 
lots  there  must  al.*i)  be  added  to 
tlipso  price?  a  fair  profit  to  the  deal- 
er, which  u-iially  amounts  to  about 
?2  per  ton. 

Department's  Aims  Explained 

The  purpose  of  the  department   in 

issuing   this  statement    is   threefold: 

Fir-<t,  to  reflect  the  action  of  the  de- 

partmen   f;i  dealing  with  the   fertili- 


zer trade  under  the  terms  of  the 
Food  Control  Act,  approved  .\ugust 
10,  1917,  and  the  President's  regula- 
tions dated  February  25,  1918.  Sec- 
ond, to  furnish  to  dealers  and  to 
farmers  reliable  Information  as  to 
the  maximum  prices  at  which  they 
may  obtain  their  fertilizer  supplies. 
Third,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  wide  variations  In  prices  paid  by 

FERTILIZER  PRICES 


Maximum  F.  0.  B.  Prices  at  Which 

Principal  Grades  May  be  Obtained 

in  30-ton  Lots  at  Three  Trade 

Centers 

Ammonia  Phos.       Potash 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

a 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
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acid 
8 
S 
8 
9 

ID 

ID 

14 

ID 

ID 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

S 
S 

8 

% 

9 
9 

9 

9 
10 
1« 
12 
12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

•i 
ID 
10 
ID 
14 
19 
12 
12 

8 

8 

8 

9 
10 
ID 
!•> 
ID 

8 

8 

S 

s 
s 
s 

9 
1") 
10 
I'l 
10 
10 


3 
4 

5 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
• 
1 
J 

3 
4 
3 

0 
1 

2 

3 
0 
1 

0 
1 
0 

1 

2 
3 
5 
1 

e 
1 

2 

4 
< 

0 
2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
0 
1 
4 
6 
0 
1 

O 

3 
4 
6 
1 

0 
1 


Price 
Per  ton 
$25.75 
28.75 
31.75 
23.75 
21.75 
24.75 
27.50 
30.50 
33.50 
23.50 
26.50 
29.50 
32.25 
35.25 
22.00 
25.00 
28.00 
30.75 
33.75 
36.75 
23  00 
25.75 
28.75 
31.75 
23.75 
26.75 
25.50 
28.50 
27.00 
30.00 
33.00 
35  75 
41.75 
30.75 
28.75 
31.75 
34.75 
40.00 
46.50 
30.50 
36.50 
35.00 
38.00 
40.75 
33.75 

on  «  - 
•>  u  .  I  '•% 

36.75 
45.50 
.M.2,1 
37.00 
40.01.1 

42.7.-; 

45.75 
48.75 
54.50 
40.73 

<•  ^ .  <  o 

41.73 
44.75 
47.50 
56.23 


farmers  to  dealers  for  fertilize:-!  dt- 
llverod  duriiis  the  spring. 

The  iiiattcr  of  supply  and  prices  of 
unmixed  fertilizer  material  available 
to  farmers  for  direct  application  to 
the  soil  or  for  home  mixing,  such  as 
nitrafp  of  soda,  sulphatp  of  ammonia. 


ammonia,  the  organic  .immoniales, 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  salts,  is 
still  under  investigation  by  the  de- 
partment. With  the  exception  of 
acid  phosphate,  none  of  these  stand- 
ard materials  are  produced  by  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  altho  some 
Of  the  ammoniates  are  produced  by 
companies  of  which  the  fertilizer 
companies  are  subsidiaries. 

The  department  is  also  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  differential  in  de- 
livery rates. 


SPADES  AND  CLUBS  IN  N.  Y. 
AGRICULTURE 


(Continued   From  Page  2.) 


Probably  the  most  important  filler 
for  some  of  the  oats  ground,  or  even 
for  any  available  ground,  is  some 
crop  or  combination  of  crops  to  sup- 
plement the  pasture.  Animals  ap- 
pear to  have  the  freedom  of  pastures 
at  any  time  of  the  year  on  New  York 
farms.  The  pastures  are  over-stock- 
ed and  grazed  early  and  late,  often 
when  there  is  nothing  to  graze  on. 
Many  farmers  tell  me  that  they 
planted  or  intended  to  plant  oats  and 
peas  to  supplement  the  pasture  and 
provide  independent  succulence. 
There  is  no  belter  crop  in  my  opin- 
ion, but  it  must  l)p  planted  early  and 
pastured  early.  For  a  late  summer 
supplement  millet  may  be  used  with 
success.  The  common  millet  or  barn- 
yard millet  may  be  planted  any  time 
after  all  danger  of  frost  Is  over.  If 
liberally  supplied  with  available 
plant  food.  It  will  make  a  rank 
growth  in  60  days  and  often  makes 
sufncient  growth  for  forage  in  40 
days.  It  is  good  to  plant  it  in  suc- 
cession a  few  days  apart,  because 
it  ripens  so  quickly  that  the  feed- 
ing  period    is   very   short. 

Rye  For  Silage 
Interest  in  summer  crops  for  en- 
siling Is  increasing.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  que.stions  among  dairy 
farmers  this  year  is  in  regard  to  the 
valu?  of  rye  for  silage.  I  have  talk- 
ed witn  a  number  of  farmers  regard- 
ing the  practice  and  few  believe  It  is 
profitable  except,  perhaps,  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  They  claim  that 
it  requires  more  labor  to  handle  it 
and  that  it  Is  worth  only  about 
what  It  costs  to  handle  it.  They  ad- 
mit, howover.  that  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  milk  flow  in 
summer  and  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
prove the  pasture. 

Alfalfa  in  New  York 

Farmers  arc  still  somewhat  timid 
about  alfalfa  here  In  New  York. 
Many  carry  the  piclme  of  a  failure, 
either  the'r  own  or  a  neighbors,  and 
hesitate  to  attempt  it  even  in  a  small 
way.  There  Is  uiKiuestionably  some 
grounds  for  their  skepticism,  becau.se 
New  York  is  a  very  wet  state.  I  do 
Hot  think  1  exaggerate  when  I  csti- 
ni::te  th.it  73  percent  of  the  tilled 
l;ind  here  needs  drainage.  In  spite 
Of  this  handicap,  alfalfa  does  very 
Well  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  es- 
peri:,lly  ou  the  limestone  soils.  Even 
in  (Hher  sections  1  have  seen  gooil 
cr  iis  under  conditions  at  which  New 
Jersey.  M;iryl:ind  and  Delaware 
farmers  would  look  askance. 

This  year  will  probably  see  more 
alfalfa  planted  in  New  York  than 
any  previous  year.     Professor  Darron 


purchased  4  0,000  pounds  of  Grinuu 
seed  which  was  sold  to  farmers  thru 
the  New  York  State  Grange  Ex- 
change. This  purcha.se  was  based  on 
the  results  of  experimental  plots 
which  showed  that  Grimm  alfalfa 
was  superior  for  large  areas  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  as  prolific  as  common 
alfalfa  but  It  withstands  the  winters 
well  and  does  not  seem  to  require 
quite  as  much  lime  after  it  has  been 
established.  On  the  limestone  soils 
common  alfalfa  has  given  good  re- 
sults. Many  farmers  are  mixing  the 
two  so  as  to  have  both  plants  with 
t:ip  and  branching  roots  in  the  same 
tleld. 

Do  "Seeds  Run-out" 
Commercial  trades  all  have  what 
they  call  their  talking-points.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  find  out.  seedsmen 
have  told  farmers  for  years  that 
"seeds  run-out."  Undoubtedly  this 
was  a  so-called  talking-point  to  sell 
grain  seeds  to  farmers  every  year. 
Farmers  are  now  beginning  to  think 
about  it.  The  best  answer  I  have 
found  to  this  question  Is  the  experi- 
ence of  a  farmer  In  Washington 
County  who  is  growing  oats  which 
have  been  in  his  family  since  1778. 
Last  year  his  16-acre  field  averaged 
64  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Labor  Situation 
There  appears  to  be  more  labor 
to  be  had  by  farmers  but  much  of  it 
is  inexperienced  and  expensive.  The 
daily  papers  In  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  been  agitating  soldier 
settlement  and  the  idea  has  been 
heralded  as  a  splendid  thing,  mostly 
among  city  people  and  others  who 
think  rural  life  is  fine.  But  my  ex- 
perience in  New  Y(irk  is  that  so  far 
tew  soldiers  have  returned  to  the 
farms  except  where  it  was  neces.sary 
to  hold  the  farm  property  or  where 
some  other  conditions  made  it  neces- 
SHry.  It  is  my  opinion  that  farm 
conditions  have  not  improved  mater- 
ially due  to  the  war.  Lalwr  is  expen- 
sive, supplies  are  expensive.  roads 
are  in  poor  condition,  communication 
is  poorer  rather  than  better  and  the 
daylight  saving   law   is  a    harilshlp. 

Organization  and  Education 
Organization  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  farmers  of  New  York,  especial- 
ly the  Farm  Hureau  Associations  and 
the  Dairymen's  League.  There  is  in- 
terest everywhere  in  community  ef- 
fort, but  there  is  danger  of  over  en- 
thusiasm in  small  buying  and  selling 
cooperatives.  The  fore  runner  of 
success  in  this  line  of  endeavor  is 
necessity,  in  two  many  instances 
the   necessity    is  not    well   defined. 

In  my  travels  I  am  continually 
impressed  with  the  distorted,  inac- 
curate knowledge  of  farming  on  the 
part  (if  bu.siness  men  whom  I  meet 
in  hotels  all  over  the  state.  The  im- 
portance of  education  of  the  farmer 
of  iirinciples  underlying  successful 
crg;ini/.:itl()n  and  cooperation,  and  of 
the  city  people  of  the  existing  farm 
cojiiiitlons.  was  never  greater  than  it 
fs  tociay.  Accurate  studies  of  the  cost 
fif  prnfliirfion  of  all  products  .should 
be  innde.  and  organizations  should 
utilize  every  possible  effort  to  |»iit 
these  .md  other  results  of  sfidies  of 
the  farm  business  before  the  « .tnsiim- 
Ing  public.  "Pome  out  in  open"  pol- 
icy is  the  winner  of  the  day.  The 
farmer   must    make   it    his   policy. 


I. 


Increasing  Milk  Consumption 

Publicity  Campaigns  in  Cities  Show  ^X''hat  Can  be  Done 
in  Advertising  Food  Value  of  Milk 


PAUL  I!.  nENNETCIl,  NEW  .lEiiSKV 


During  the  past  few  months  the 
dairy  industry  has  passed  thru  its 
periodical  stage  df  surplus,  more  or 
less  common  during  those  months 
when  a  large  number  of  cows  are 
fieshening  and  going  out  to  fresh 
tpring  pastures.  In  most  cases  dis- 
tributors have  been  handling  this 
F  ipply  of  milk  over  and  above  what 
has  been  required  for  the  liquid  milk 
market  and  converting  it  into  the 
various  milk  products  demanded  by 
the  market. 

The  larger  distributors  who  have 
cither  been  eouijiped  to  manufacture 
tr  who  had  an  outlet  to  manufac- 
turers suffered  less  than  small  distri- 
butors who  neither  had  manufactur- 
ing equipment  or  a  ("irect  outlet  for 
their  surplus  milk  .':nd  cream.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  loss  has 
leen   rather    heavy.      In    some    cases 


by  the  Lawrenceville  Soldiers'  Agri- 
cultural School,  and  taken  to  three 
different,  centrally  located  schools  at 
about  3. 30  P.  M.  on  three  separate 
days.  The  cow  was  milked  into  a 
snia'il  lop  i>ail  by  the  efficient  herds- 
man, Mr.  Mcpherson,  to  demonstrate 
where  milk  comes  from  and  how 
cU'.'in,   wholesome   milk   Is  produced. 

The  children  were  intensely  Inter- 
ested because  most  of  them  had 
Efver  seen  a  cow  milked  and  then 
they  got  an  opportunity  to  get  a  free 
drink  of  milk  from  that  freshly 
drawn  and  from  a  supply  t::ken 
there  in  cans.  Over  1.200  chlb'.ren 
were  served  in  this  nifinner  at  each 
school,  and  some  of  them  carried  v.n 
extra  glass  of  milk   home. 

Employees  of  several  stores  and 
factories  as  well  ts  several  women's 
clubs   were  reached    thru   talks  very 


Wonder  Marv  Champion  Cow  Over  Isle   of  Jersey  and   Canada  in   1918, 
Sold  at  1919  Cooper  Sale  For  $3,300 


producers  agreed  to  hold  some  milk 
and  make  butter  or  feed  calves,  but 
many  objected  to  doing  this  because 
they  were  neither  properly  equipped, 
nor  do  the  women  folks  have  time 
to  do  this  extra  work. 

This  surplus  period  was  therefore 
en  opirartune  time  for  conducting 
publicity  campaigns  among  city  con- 
sumers relative  to  the  importance  of 
the  Increased  consumption  of  milk 
rnd  dairy  products.  Such  work  was 
(lone  in  the  cities  of  Trenton,  New- 
ark. Paterson,  Jersey  City  and  Hobo- 
ken,  New  Jersey,  commencing  May 
12  and  ending  June  21.  by 
demonstration    agents    of    the 


similar  to  those   given  to  the  school 
children.      The    local    press   gave   ex-, 
ccllent,    paid    advertisements    which 
frrfher    emphasized    the    message   of 
ttore  milk  for  better  health.  Very  ef- 
fective publicity  was  also  secured  by  ^ 
the  distribution   In   packages  sold  by  ^ 
department  and  other  stores  of  a  lit- 
tle leaflet  telling  the  story.     "Milk  is^ 
the   Best   and  Cheapest  Food."  Other 
features  of  the   publicity   were  some 
very   effective   window   exhibits   in   a 
few  of  the    centrally    located    store 
windows. 

The  Trenton    campaign    was    sup- 
home    ported  by  the  Inter-State   Milk  Pro-^ 
U.    S.    ducer's  Association  and  a  few  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
working  largely  thru  the  medium  of 
the  public  schools  where  ten  minute 
talks  were  given  to  the  children  of 
each  grade  from  the  high  school 
students  down  to  the  kindergarten 
on  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet.  The 
children  were  told  among  other 
things  that  to  have  bright  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  strong  l)odIes  and  good 
brains  they  should  have  plenty  of 
milk  to  drink.  The  value  of  milk  In 
building  bone  and  teeth  was  pointed 
out.  as  well  as  the  bad  effects  of  an 
insufficient  milk  supply,  citing  ex- 
amples of  boys  r.nd  girls  who  drank 
coffee,  tea  and  beer  Instead  of  milk 
for  breakfast. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  campaign 
in  Trenton  was  a  good  grade  cow 
loaded  on  a  large  army  truck,  loaned 


distributors,  while  the  Dairymen's 
League  and  the  large  distributors 
gave  similar  support  to  the  work  in 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  This  phase 
of  the  work  was  handled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

What  were  the  results?  The  larg- 
est distributor  in  Trenton  noticed 
al.most  immediate  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  sales,  and  believes  that  the 
real  effect  of  such  work  will  be  last- 
In.g.  Consumption  of  dairy  products 
will  not  be  increased  to  v.haf  scien- 
tists tell  us  it  should  be  for  the  best 
rtsults  until  the  dairy  industry  gets 
behind  an  organized  camoaign  to 
keep  the  facts  with  regard  to  milk 
anri  its  products  constantly  before 
the  public  the  same  as  the  producer 
of  almost  any  staple  article  is  com- 
pelled to  do  if  he  wants  to  increase 


Summer  Advantages 


of  the 


The  superiority  of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  is  more  apparent 
and  is  more  appreciated  during  the 
summer  months  thanat  almost  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

Farmers  appreciate 
the  De  Laval  during 
the  busy  summer 
season  because  of  its 
large  capacity  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  easy  to 
turn  and  easy  to  clean. 

With  a  De  Laval, 
the  milk  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  the  least 
effort— -both  important 
in  hot  weather  when 
a  number  of  other 
things  have  to  be  done. 

Quick  handling  of  milk  and  cream  in  hot  weather  main- 
tains the  highest  quality  of  both,  and  often  means  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

Over  2.500.000  De  Lavals  are  in  daily  use  the  world 
over— more  than  all  other  makes  combined.  More  than 
50,000  local  agencies  look  after  the  needs  of  De  Laval  users. 

If' you  don't  know  the  De  Laval   agent   in  your 
community,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

THE   DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR   CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madicon  Street 
CHICAGO 


61   Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


k  Off  Silos 

1  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just  Half 
Price,  my  entire  present  stocV  of 
Five  Hundred  Silos.  This  nia^'e 
of  silos  has  been  on  the  market 
for  many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  All  are  new  and 
first  class.  Place  your  order  with- 
in the  next  Thirty  Days  and  save 
precisely  one  half. 

M.  L  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

124   Flood   Building 
MEADVILLE,    PEMNA. 


PIPE 


necoDfl  ftana  Lars*  no«»  »ii 
ilur  lurowi««l  •Itnnew  thre*)* 
A  coopllnB-     iTOmpt  «ul[in>«nt. 

J.  f   Gtr  :r        416  MjT«  St.  '■'"'-. 


Molasses  writ*  today  tor  Uw«*tpriea 

fHlllOEirNlimiUtFt  CO    10S5lt»efcll   H<ll«il»>«Mi  f» 


TZf^  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


StddDirifct  $205?  j<^<f^Nc^s^ 


Workainujrkiada' 

•nil.    r<iliatalkl,dn«( 

Dot  pull  Lkeothercutter,     httSOfUtdy  IW  danfH. 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

«rilb  1  una  uicl  1  burM.    Ilcrei  a  aha  tunc  (armer  aya: 

G*ntl«fn«n: — I  out  com  with  th*  P*«f«ct  Com 
Harv«*t»r,  u«9d  It  myvvif  and  thought  H  m  twO" 
cooo  to  fill  th«  til*.     Your*  truly, 

eU  S.  MANN.  Waahlngten  Bore,  Pa. 

SOLO  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Seed  for  booklet  wid  droilara  telliniE  al  I  alinu  t  til  iaUMfb 
nviiucniacbine :  alNitrstirooniaUof  manvusrrs  . 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dpi^t.27 Lincoln,  lU. 


HAY 


W.  0.  rOWER  t  CO.       HI  W.  »  SL.  nm  Tat  H 

or*  tbo  larnac  baodlen  of  ounuiiiwinn   bar  A 

In    fraour    New    York,    ir   ;ou    bare   bar    to  ^ 

dlapnw    of    eommunn-air    wttb    them  T 

HAY 


Rich  Michigan  Farms    J,*",^  ■^^a.-fIiS 

BBOTIISRS.   i::  Merrill  Rulidlna.  Sadnaw.  Ulrblgaa. 


Day-Elder  '""E^i^ir  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

WHY  pay  more  than   Day-Elder  prices  for  a  niolDr  truck  wlien 
you  can  tret  at   llicsc  Jiriccs  ALL  lliat  any  other  woriii-ilrive 
motor   Inick   svlHnp:  at   scvrral    himdrcd    dollars    more  can    offer? 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK!     Write  for  cataloi:nes. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman ,  "U'ri'd:'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

-DEALERS 
AMBLER  GARAGE.  Ambler,  Pa.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK.  Richwood,  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO..  Lanadole.  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD.  Trimlon,  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON.   Riverton,    r  .   J. 
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PennstftVania  Farmer 


Chicken  Insurance  — 

A  ,22  Savage  Hi-Power 


A  FLURRY  o(  (euhert,  «  tQaiwk  tnd 
•  tcil  nreak  foinf  under  the  fence 
— another  chicken  coiel 
How  lonir  are  you  nuitit  to  stand  it  t 

You  know  that  fox  won't  look  at  Tour 
trapl.  And  when  you  lling  lead  >I  him 
with  rour  old  tlow-as-<nolauei  .3U-.10,  he 
knows  you're  KuestiriK — you  don'l  know 
how  muc  h  to  liold  over  him  lo  a  llow*(or  the 
drop  of  the  bullet  or  how  much  to  hold 
ahead  of  him  to  allow  for  his  Iperd.  And 
he  knows  you're  half  atraid  to  sho<><  any- 
way—the old  .30-30  bullet  miKht  glance 
and  hit  I  cow  or  a  oei{hbor. 

You  need  Chicken  tasurince — the  ,2^ 
Savace  Hi-Power  — the  ipecial  tool  for 
the  iob. 

The  .22  SaTace  Hi-Power  ride  snaps  its 
wicked  little  /U  (lain  Spitzer  point  bullet 
oat  2800  feet  —  more  than  half  i  mile  a 
second* 

You  don't  have  lo  (uess  how  much  to 


bold  oyer-^ou  don't  have  to  guess  bow 
much  to  hold  ahe^d — you  kimply  hold  dead 
on.  And  at  the  crack  of  the  gun  the  vicious 
little  bullet  bites  in  right  where  you  are 
holding. 

It  hits  a  paralyzing,  eiplnsive,  knock- 
out punch  —  hits  hard  enough  to  drup 
grizzly  and  moose  dead  in  their  tracks — 
yes,  and  tiger  and  bulialo,  too.  because 
its  done  it. 

But  it  is  sale  to  use  anywhere,  because 
the  bullet  will  not  glance.  Vou  can't  make 
it  glance,  not  even  from  water. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  United  States  Forest  Rangers  and 
Ck>vernmenl  hunters  and  professional  wolf- 
ert  use  the  .22  Savage  Hi-Powet.  It's  the 
modern,  special  tool  lor  predatory  animals 
-and.hesides  thai.  Captain  E.  C.Croismao, 
the  United  Stales  Array  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment Eipcri.  called  It  "Ttie  Best  Deer 
Ride  in  the  World." 


M^ ! 


Writm  u*  for  parliealart  and  took  at  thm  rifU  at  your  d»al»r '» 

SL^KM5E  Arms  Corporation 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 
Sharosk  Pa 
PbiluUlphsa.  Pa. 


Datreit.  Mich. 
Naw  York.  N.  Y. 
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WMTEBIOO  BOY 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 


Dependable  Power 

that  doe*  not  fail  when  your  farm 
Vfork  haa  been  delay  eel  and  you 
tnuit  take  advantage  of  favorable 
^ealhei  and  ground  conditioaa. 


'hich 

le  in* 


Simple  Power  jj 

exprrienced  hired  man  can  utilize 
to  full  day  capacity,  at  any  draw, 
bar   or    belt  job  on  the  farm. 


Reserve  Power  »»>•»;    Economical  Power 

avaiU        that  inaurea  lovr  anemtiner  r-nrnt—. 


able  inemergenciea — for  variable 
•oil  conditioiw  or  upgrade  work. 


dtat  inaurea  low  operating  coat— 
work*  all  day  under  full  load  on 
Id  gallonaorleaa  of  cheap  keroaene. 


BuUt  to  Standard  Quality 

Waterloo  Boy  fully  auitains  the  quality-fame  attained  byWaterloo 
Boy  power  machine*  tn  25  year*'  manufacturing  tuccesa.  Backed  by  m 
plain  guarantee  from  a  retponaible  manufacturer.  Two-»peed  motof 
aupp  le.  ample  reaerve  power  for  tillage  operation.,  aad  belt  power 
tor  all  farm  necda.  mcluding  threahing.  All  working  part*  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy  are  eaaily  accesaible. 

v}'L "'i"'*n!!?  "'*''* eoti»,ln,  eotivmcing proof  e{ 
WatolooBoraucccM.  bent  treo-write  f  or  it  tod^ 

HraHRoO.,     ft       JOHN    DEERE 

4706  W.  Third  Ave. 
Moline,  IIL 


Bcariaci 

Aaloiswtie 

OiKas 


his  business  to  profitable  proportion. 

The  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry depends  to  a  very  large  degree 
on  the  development  of  salesmanship 
— a  field  almost  undeveloped  in  our 
industry.  The  necessary  organization 
for  such  a  project  should  be  relative- 
ly simple.  It  require.s  that  the  pro- 
ducers' organizations  and  the  distri- 
butors get  together  under  some  plan 
such  as  that  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  which  has  already  done  ef- 
fective worlc  thru  some  of  its  state 
units  in  the  West.  The  dairy  indus- 
try thru  such  an  organized  effort 
should  take  "the  bull  by  the  horns" 
and  let  the  world  know  the  real 
value  of  its  products  for  which  we 
have  the  foundation  in  scientific 
facts  of  scientists  like  Dr.  McC'ollum. 
We  have  no  false  values  to  present, 
no  shoddy  or  counterfeits  to  sell,  but 
the  public  needs  to  know  the  simple 
truths  alwut  milk. 

I^ets  get  together  to  blow  the' horn 
of  the  dairy  industry  No  one  can  or 
will  do  it  but  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  milk.  Some  good  work 
has  been  done  but  so  much  more  is 
needed. 


MEKCER  COUNTY  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS  AMALGAMATE 


Ily  March  1,  1917.  the  germ  of 
Guernsey-ism  in  the  section  sur- 
rounding Grove  City,  Mercer  Co., 
Pa.,  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  live  young  breeders'  associa- 
tion waa  formed  on  that  date.  At 
that  time  most  of  the  present  mem- 
bers had  only  a  pure-bred  bull  as 
evidence  of  their  interests  in  the 
breed.  During  the  ensuTng  27 
months  almost  unbelievable  progress 
has  been  made.  One  of  the  first 
things  done  by  the  members  was  the 
institution  of  a  lot  of  propoganda 
work  thru  the  local  press,  agricul- 
tural papers  circulating  in  this  sec- 
tion and  thru  the  breed  journals. 
This  all  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
a  large  number  of  females  in  in- 
dividual lots  and  In  one  carload  lot 
by  the  members  of  the  association; 
also  by  dairymen  who  had  not  hith- 
erto decided  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular dairy  breed. 

Then  a  little  less  than  15  months 
after  its  organization,  it  was  voted 
by  the  association  that  no  man  could 
be  a  member  of  it  unless  he  bad  bis 
herd  tested  for  tuberculosis  under 
the  acredlted  herd  plan  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Idve  Stock  Sani- 
tary   Board. 

About  a  year  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grove  City  Association 
about  a  dozen  young  breeders  located 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Grove  City  also  fonned  an  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  Western  Mercer 
G.iernsey  Breeders'  Association.  At 
the  time  this  newer  organization  was 
formed  it  was  felt  that  more  could 
be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 
breed  in  both  sections  if  two  organl- 
zailohs  existed.  Time  proved  this  to 
be  true,  but  such  rapid  progress  was 
made  that  on  June  20.  this  year,  the 
two  associations  met  in  Mercer  and 
voted  unanimously  to  amalgamate 
into  one  association  known  as  Grove 
City  Accredited  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association. 

It  was  decided  by  the  members  to 
hr>!d  a  picnic  about  the  middle  of 
August  on  the  farm  of  Clyde  M.  Wor- 
le.-.  near  Mercer,  and  if  possible  to 
seiire  a  speaker  of  national  Guern- 
sey repute  It  was  also  decided  by 
the  members  to  extend  every  effort 
to  put  on  a  strong  Guernsey  Show  at 
all  the  local  fairs,  with  nothing  but 
the  best  individuals  to  be  shown.  In 
the  Fall  the  annual  business  meeting 
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and  election  of  ofUcers  will  take 
place  instead  of  in  March  as  former- 
ly. 

The  association  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  28.  The  following  mem- 
bers have  over  ten  head  and  arw 
given  in  the  order  of  size  of  their 
herds:  Weber  Bros.,  22  head;  A.  S. 
McCullogh,  18  head;  Dickey  Bros.. 
13  head;  Hugh  Fergus,  13  head; 
Clyde  M.  Worley,  12  head;  R.  C.  Fin- 
ney,   11   head. — F. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  JULY 
PRICE 


Dairymen's  League  milk  for  July 
has  been  sold  for  $3.01  per  hundred 
pounds  for  3  percent  milk.  This  is 
the  base  price  at  200  miles  from 
New  York.  The  usual  freight  and 
butt  erf  at  differentials  apply.  The 
price  was  obtained  by  the  price  plan 
Which  has  been  in  operation  between 
the  producers  and  the  dealers  since 
April  1,  During  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June  an  arbitrary  deduction 
of  15  cents  was  made  because  of 
large  amounts  of  milk  produced  in 
these  months  But  according  to  the 
plan,  no  deductions  are  made  except 
for  these  three  months,  and  arbitrary 
additions  are  made  in  other  nionth.s 
to  allow  for  the  cost  of  production. 
This  addition  for  the  July  price  Is  16 
Cents  a  hundred. 

There  is  very  little  time  in  the 
year  when  farmers  do  not  have  to 
feed  grain  to  supplemei;t  the  pas- 
ture. The  least  grain  is  fed  during 
the  month  of  June,  but  in  July  when 
the  pastures  become  dry  and  burnt, 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  have 
to  be  fed.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
but  almost  steady  advance  in  prices 
of  feed  during  the  past  year,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  price  is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  Industry 
with  prospects  that  it  will  keep  on 
increasing.  The  price  of  hay  also 
has  reached  the  record  mark. — 
Dairymen's  League  Inc. 


PARTITION  IN  SILO 


I  noted  an  article  In  a  recent  is- 
sue on  partition  in  a  silo,  and  a  re- 
quest for  report  on  experiences  with 
such  an  arrangement.  I  have  used 
such  an  arrangement  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  a  decided  success, 
holding  winter  silage  late  into  the 
spring.  I  also  use  it  for  summer  sil- 
age. I  cover  one  side  with  old  news- 
papers, forest  leaves,  etc,  and  then 
cover  with  i>oards  to  hold  this  cover- 
ing, on.  This  works  out  perfectly, 
enabling  me  to  use  the  other  side  as 
fast  as  tho  there  was  no  partition. 

One  year  I  raised  the  partition  by 
building  up  with  heavy  boards.  I 
built  these  in  across  the  silo  and  bat- 
tened the  ends,  cementing  In  at  the, 
ends  and  over  the  cracks  between 
boards.  Care  was  taken  when  fUling 
the  silo  to  fill  both  sides  alike  and 
tread  carefully  around  the  edges.  It 
Is  very  necessary  to  tread  well  for 
summer  silage,  especially  when  only 
a  few  feet  of  silage  is  put  in.  I  fiml 
that  it  is  well  to  tread  it  all  over 
ever>'  day  when  first  starting  to  use 
the  silage.  My  silo  is  of  tiling,  built 
with  cement  over  20  years  ago.  It 
is  85  by  24!  feet,  all  above  ground, 
and  has  never  needed  any  repair.— 
Clarence  W.  Gardner.  Cuml)erlan'i 
Co.,  N.  J. 


CHAIN  FOR  TETHERING  COW 


Occasionally  it  is  desirable  to  teth- 
er a  cow  or  other  animal  to  eat  the 
grass  around  the  house  or  roadside. 
I  have  frequently  done  this  and  I  am 
thru  nsini;  a  rope  for  the  work. 

A    p>\v    chain    Ijcats    anything    for 
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this  purpose  that  I  have  ever  had, 
and  they  last  "o  many  times  longer 
than  a  rope  that  there  is  no  com 
parison.  A  .".O-foot  chain  with  a 
snap  on  and  a  ring  in  the  other  end 
will  cost  about  $1.25  now,  and  you 
know  how  far  that  money  would  go 
in  buying  rope. 

I  have  fouiiil  that  if  you  fasten  a 
snap  of  some  kind  about  6  feet  from 
the  ring  end  of  the  chain,  you  can 
easily  fasten  the  cow  to  a  fence  or 
almost  any  stationary  object.  Tho 
snap  will  fit  into  any  link  of  the 
chain  so  you  have  most  any  length 
of  chain  for  the  cow  to  use.  This  is 
bandy  when  yon  are  tying  near 
shrubs  or  plants  that  you  do  not 
want  harmed. — Earl  Rogers. 


ENSILOING  ALFALFA 


Reader.  Cherryville,  Pa.,  asks  if  it 
is  advisable  to  cut  green  alfalfa  into 
the  silo. 

There  have  been  many  reports  of 
this  being  done  with  satisfactory  re 
suits,  but  frequently  the  alfalfa  sil 
age  comes  out  a  poor,  ill-smelling 
mass.  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding 
accounts  for  this  by  saying  it  is  due 
to  the  high  protein  content  as  com- 
pared with  the  small  amount  of  su- 
gar from  which  the  acids  necessary 
to  preserve  the  silage  may  be  formed. 
In  very  wet.  rainy  seasons  when  it 
Keems  impossible  to  get  the  alfalfa 
into  the  barn  in  fit  condition,  or 
when  the  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut  in 
the  midst  of  a  rainy  spell,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  cut  into  the  silo.  But 
as  alfalfa  retains  its  palatabllity 
even  when  discolored  by  weathering, 
it  seems  preferable  to  feed  it  as  hay 
rather  than  take  a  chance  with  it 
as  silage  Where  alfalfa  must  be  cut 
into  the  silo  it  shoubl  be  cut  in  as 
soon  as  cut,  and  run  thru  a  silage 
cutter  to  make  it  pack  well  and  feed 
out  easily.  Where  it  Is  partially 
cured  out  it  should  be  cut  in  with 
the  dew  on  or  some  water  should  be 
added  as  it  goes  into  the  silo. 


TROUBLE  IN  MILKER  TUBES 


Milking  machine  cleaning  trouble 
sometimes  lies  in  faulty  placing  of 
the  rubber  tul>es  and  teat  cups  in 
the  sterilizing  solutiim.  They  should 
be  so  placed  In  the-  jar  or  cro<'k  that 
no  air  will  l)e  trapped  In  the  tubes. 
The  solution  which  is  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria  should  touch  all 
the  Inside  wall  of  the  milk  tubes 
and  connections,  and  for  this  a  large 
crock  is  necessary — 20  gallons  at 
least  and  lietter  30  gallons  for  three 
fets  of  tubes.  When  letting  the  tubes 
down  into  the  solution,  one  should 
not  lap  or  double  them  up  but  hold 
tixem  hy  one  end,  keeping  them 
rtraight  and  letting  them  down  into 
the   solution   slowly. 

A  way  to  make  sure  that  all  air  is 
excluded  is  to  remove  the  screw  cap 
at  the  end  of  the  daw,  in  cases 
where  this  cap  is  withotit  an  air 
opening,  as  this  allows  the  steriliz- 
ing solution  to  reach  the  small  pas- 
sages and  turns  in  the  claw  connec- 
tions. Success  in  keeping  the  milk- 
ing machine  clean  neeil  not  mean  a 
lot  of  extra  labor.  In  fact,  workers 
In  rural  engineering  at  the  New  York 
"cllepe  of  Agricultuie  think  that 
many  farmers  who  complain  about 
the  bother  of  proilucjng  a  sativf.qc- 
tory  qtiality  of  milk  by  machines  are 
spending  more  time  than  they  need 
to  properly  c]fm\  them. 


Not  niiiny  f  ir..i  liouie  gardeners 
this  year  will  fool  away  any  time  on 
Vfgetrible  noveltii  g.  Staple  vt  p. - 
-i'>''  •  ;  ro  good  tno-.teh. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Extra  Help  and  High 
Wages,  or  — 

'TpriE  old  v/:iy  of  cutting  corn  by  hand 
•*■  was  the  nightmare  of  the  farmer  It 
meant  a  big  force  of  men,  a  big  expense 
and  gruelling,  slow,  irksome  work.  It  was 
not  always  possible  to  get  the  men  need- 
ed. But  times  have  changed.  The  old 
way  has  stepped  aside  for  the  new,  better, 
easier  way. 

McCormick  and  Deering  Corn  Binders 

cut  the  corn  swiftly  and  neatly  when  the 
sweet,  nutritious  juices  which  make  the 
fodder  palatable  are  still  in  stalks  and 
blades. 

McCormick  and  Deering  corn  binders  are 
clean-built,  sturdy,  compact  and  easy  running. 
They  have  sufficient  traction  to  operate  success- 
fully in  the  loose  ground  in  the  cornfield,  and 
cut  readily  the  toughcst-fibercd  cornstalk.  One 
of  these  machines  drawn  by  a  tractor  or  three 
good  horses,  a  two-man  outfit,  will  harvest  from 
five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  cutting  and  binding 
the  whole  crop  in  neat,  convenient  bundles. 

The  many  unusual  features  of  these  machines 
that  arc  responsible  for  their  time  and  labor- 
saving  qualities  will  be  shown  you  by  a  nearby 
International  dealer,  or  you  can  get  full  informa- 
tion by  writing  the  address  below. 


The  Full  Line  of  Internationa) 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvetting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Bniders 

MarvesferThreshers     Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implementa 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring- Tuotli  Harrows 

I'ee-Tootli    Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machinca 

Corn  Maiiters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers      Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  kakes&  Tedders 
Teddeis        Loaders  (All  types) 
BaliUK  I'resses  Kakes 

Sweep  Kakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Mackinea 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  I'ressea     Stone  Binr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machinca 

Kerosene  En^riaes 

Gaboline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machiaea 

Planters         Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Binders     i'ickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engmes 

MotorTrucks  GasoIineEogioe* 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

SUaw  Spreading  Attachmeot 

Farm  Wa>;ons       Stalk  Cutter* 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  Hitclii^s    Binder  Twine 


( 


International  Harvester  Company 

of   America,  Inc. 
Chicago  USA 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
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BASV  PAVaWMTS  if  d^aind   at  « 
■omII  •donee  am  oar  8p«cuJ  Fac- 
toryto- Rider  cash  pciccs. 
i  You  nmnitt  afford  U  kmf  withoot 
■•IdBc  oar  (afMt  prtp—itiom  aad 
>a««»n>.(a-IIW»r  prire.     ••y*. 
be  »  "Maor  Aaaat"  ana   nuke 
big  money  takinc  orrf«n  for  bi 
cTclaa    and    •opplm       Ltbtral 
ttrm»  on  a  (ampir  to  utrodiK* 
tba  mWMAIMCII". 
Tlv**.  equipment,  ffondne*   and 
•Ternhinn  in  th«  bicyrl*  lin»  at 
hMl/  utualorien.    Writt  torfoy 

CTCU     COIfWAUT 
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SILOS 

Extension  Roof 

that  is  rc.lly  pr.iclira!.  Ad- 
jmlablf  <'•  "r  fr.im?  with 
l.iddcr  combined.  C.-il.ilopue 
(;ivet  full  informalx  n. 
Au'ritt  wan'rd  wbo  CaB  tell 
and   ran   devote   tome   time. 

CLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-IS  W  iUow  SI.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Before    You    Buy    Your    Silo. 

in*.-it.rf*teth*T.;t  ■■  .  ^•r  4 

for    f  r.-.,'ar»     d' ■  t-gt.t 

\  confiir.'';  ■       in  ••    ^  .  n^. 

C  tllMOfXtallMll.  (.•.,449  tn'.V.,  K. '•».•'. 
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"Money  Maker"  Machines  Will  Make 
Money  For  You! 


Thtr.  .ire 
Dumcrout 
r  r  .1  »  oiis 


» l.v     you 

should    inyrsiiffati- ttiomnritu  of    tho  "Money  Maki-r" 
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CICADA  (IT-YEAR  LOCUST) 
EXPERIENCE 


By  J.  P.  STEWART. 


In  the  regions  affected,  one  of  the 
most  important  horticultural  events 
of  the  current  season  has  been  the 
onset  of  the  cicada  or  17-year  locust. 
Our  prevloiis  notes  on  this  insect 
have  been  confined  to  predictions  of 
their  coming  and  suggestions  for 
their  control  especially  on  young 
trees.  In  the  present  discussion  we 
can  record  some  real  experience  with 
the  present  brood  and  with  the  pro- 
tective   measures    recommended. 


for  protective  measures  ag.iinst  the 
underground  action  of  the  young  ci- 
cadas), and  also  on  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  protection  desired 
will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by 
those  now  In  the  infested  territory. 
Incidentally,  we  might  say  that  we 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  injury 
to  the  iwultry,  either  small  chickens 
to  cover  250  trees  coat  but  a  trifle  or  large,  from  unrestricted  feeding 
over  3  cenU  for  each  tree,  and  It  ©n  the  adult  cicados,  and  the  oppor- 
practically  saved  the  life  of  the  en-  tunity  for  an  overdose  was  certainly 
tire  lot.  The  labor  cost  of  course  present  this  year.  This  Is  of  interest 
was  fully  as  much,  and  the  removal  {n  view  of  the  warning  thnt  came 
of  the  protectors  is  still  to  be  done,  out  on  this  line  recently  from  cer- 
but  the  covering  was  evidently  very  tain  official  quarters  Further  ex- 
distlnctly  worth    while,  perlence  and  observ.it Ions  along  this 

Several    interesting   habits   of    the    Una  may  also  be  of  Interest. 
Insects  appeared,   among  which  may  


be  mentioned  their  habit  of  coming 
down  the  trees  at  night  and  collect- 
ing in  large  number  near  the  trse 
bases,  both  In  the  evenings  and 
mornings.  This  made  a  very  con- 
venient opportunity  for  their  attack. 


TIMELY  TRUCK  NOTES 


By  R.   W.   DeBAUN. 


Ve^tables  Need  Rain 
A  very  severe  drought  is  checking 


especially  on  the  part  of  the  pigs  and 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  st^aTe  that  PO»'"->'.  «»'>  both  of  them  were  very  the  growth  of  the  truck  crops  (last 
the  current  visitation  of  brood  10.  P'"°"'P'  In  taking  advantage  of  the  part  of  June.)  The  soil  is  hard  and 
as  this  brood  Is  officially  known,  has  "'l"""""  '«  «"^^  ^J^^hard  where  pigs  dusty  so  that  the  early  potato  crop 
come  fully  up  to  expectations  in  **'*  '•"""'°«'  ^^''^  *""»»  '"^f"'"  especially  Is  being  Injured  every- 
point  of  numbers.  This  Is  true  In.  P*'*"'  '~'"  «»«  '"'«  <°  *»»«  «"^  »"  ''»»*«'•  ^^^al  showers  In  a  few  In- 
the  wooded  sections  of  Southern 
Pennsylvania  at  any  rate.  It  was 
expected  to  be  a  large  visitation,  as 
brood  10  Is  one  of  the  la<-gest  on  rec- 
ord. The  encroachments  of  civiliza- 
tion were  expected  to  reduce  It; 
numbers,  however,  so  that  It  would 
not  be  as  serious  in  Its  effects  as 
heretofore.  This  expectation  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  the  section  named 
above,  and  the  amount  of  damage  to 
unprotected  fruit  trees  of  all  ages 
has  been  rather  more  serious  than 
was  expected  by  the  writer  at  least. 

In  the  section  named  the  cicadas 
began  emerging  from  their  17-year 
incubation  underground  about  the 
25th  of  May.  They  reached  their 
height  about  June  10  to  15,  and  were 
started  definitely  on  their  decline  by 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  tho 
their  "stinging"  or  egg-laying  opera- 
tions were  by  no  means  ended  by 
that  date.  In  many  places,  they 
seemed  to  prefer  the  wood  of  young 
apple  and  peach  trees  to  anything 
else  they  could  find.  This  was  espec- 
ially  true   of   those    sections    where 
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This  New  Jersey  Trucker  DeUvera  His  Produce  Quickly  and  Safely 

.,.,,,    .,^      '^•''"  '"'°'"'  '°  ''^^P  »»»«  ««"<•*  Popu-  stances  have  helped   for  a  few   days 

very  recent  forest  fires  had  killed  the    ution  in  check  so  far  as  po«,lble  and  at  a  time  but  when  the  soil  is  com- 

young  natural  growth.     In  such  sec-    Incidentally    to    Improve    their    own  pletely    dried   out.    It    lakes   a    heavy 

tions,  the   insects  swarmed  out  over    protein  supply.     In     this     particular  rain   to  soak   deeply   Into   It 
the  adjacent    orchards    In    veritable    orchard,  the  pigs  proved  a  very  sub-         The   drought    has   already   reduced 

clouds,   and    In    many    cases   plereced    .tantlal    aid    In    reducing   the   Injury  ,he    yield    of    early    crop,    such     a. 

wood   of   the    th  rd    and   fourth   sea-    from  this  pest  .trawlM-rrles,   cabbage,    peas,   lettuce, 

«,n .  growth   with   repea  ed  lines  of        The     egg.    will     probably      begin  etc.      The    cnhouses     h.ve     canned 

eggs    and  left  scarcely  a  twig  young-    hatching  about  the  middle    of    July,  very  little  rhubarb  because  there  is 

er     ban   that   untouched.     Many   an    and  it  Is  Important  to  know  whether  very  little  ready  to  be  pulled.     The 

apple   and   peach    twig  bearing  fruit   the  young  Insects  will  find  the  exotic  early     pulIlngH     sold     well     for     Jm- 

was   so   severely    «  -ng    b^  >,  ,^  „,  ^,^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

point  of  at  achment  of  the  fruit  that    ^factory  host,      and      if  so    whether  prevented  the  production  of  a  de.lr- 

the  whole     wig  was  broken  off  by  its   their  17-year  feed.  In  the  large  num-  able   pulling  for  the  canneries       l-n- 

own^welght,  and  the  writer  observed   bers    apparently    ,n    sigh,,      will    .l.-  w,„h    r„,„    ,„„„,    ,.^„    „.or,.    will    l.o 

one  10-year-old  Jonathan  tree  on  the    ^elop  any  permanently   retarding  ef-  great  reduction.  In  the  yield  of  othor 

edge  of  a  burned-over   woods,  so  se-    fects  on  the  general   performance  of  cr..ps  such  as  early  tom.to«i   onions 

..rely  stung  as  to  practically  destroy    the  trees     It  Is  evidently   preferable  sugar     corn,     beans,     ec      One  c„„ 

Its  crop  and  even  Jeopardize  the  life    to  keep  them  off  the  roots  so  far  a,  solatlon  Is  that  I,   Is  a  good   time  to 

^l^  ,.,      H  ,.  ^°'"''"''  ''"'   "   '"  '"'"'■"'•   '«  "*^""'  """"•     bay.      Some     farmers     iH-lleve 

There   was  evidently   no    ordinary    any  practicable  way  of  doing  this,  that  It    brings   rain   to   mow   the   big 

n.ethod  of  protection  available  for  One  could  go  thru  the  orchard  and  meadow 
such  trees  as  that,  but  the  protection  clip  off  and  burn  all  the  twigs  that 
previously  suggested  for  young  trees  have  broken  partly  off  as  a  result  of 
of  0  to  2  or  3  years  proved  very  the  stinging,  but  this  would  leave 
efficient,  while  unprotected  trees  of  myriads  of  eggs  in  the  twigs  that  are 
similar  age  were  practically  ruined  still  unbroken  and  hence  would  pro- 
In  many  cases.  The  protection  used  bably  prove  of  little  value.  Vigor- 
consisted  of  newspaper  wrapping  up    ous   surface     cultivation     from     mld- 

to  the  branches,  and  a  complete  cov-    J„|y  to  about   the   middle  of  August  ih',",'  iheV'are    manv    weeds   such 

ering  of  cheese-cloth  above  that.  The    would   probably   kill   a   large   percen-  narrow    V  ^n  In         ca.e    .lllar 

cheese-cloth    was  much   cheaper  than    tage  of  them  befnrp  thov  ^^t  w„ii  i-.  .  taierpiiLir 

ordinary  mos.,u.to  bar  and  was  about    ca^ed  in  th^  ^rZalu^^ti^.^  rr:   "'  """•  """"•  ^"""  '"•"•'" 
as  good,  altho  It  became  torn  or  rip-    be  the  most     satisfactory    means    of 


Weeding  Onion  Sett 

The   thickly   planted    onions    from 

seed    for   the   production   of   sets    are 

growing  beautifully  and  they  look  «o 

bf   free   from   weeds  and   grass.   Flow 

mid-    ever,  when  we  go  Into  them  wo  find 

H 


rlovi-r.    etc       If    this    m:it)-rlal 
Wrix  left    ti)   gri)w   It    would   h*>  alin'wtt 


ped  by  the  Winds  and  growth  of  the  combatting  them,  wherever  such  a  Imp.^s  i:/,:  gin  er  thr^ U- 7h  r" 
tree  rather  more  readily^  and  wher-  period  of  tillage  Is  practicable  and  fore,  we  have  been  busvTday  g-t 
ever  an  opening  of  any  kind  appear-    safe.  ,,  .  ■     '"""'    «" 


e 

cd 


some   cicada    was   sure   to    tlni    it 


-         ,  ling   out    the   tranh 

'^  definite  experience  which  anv    for    the    work    snem* 
and  begin  her  operations      The  cloth    of  our  readers  may  have  on  the  need    knife    such  ^s    Z 


Tho    best    tool 

l'>    !»<•    a    llttif 

huuMcwife    would 
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use  In  peeling  potatoes.  When  using 
the  knife  to  get  out  weeds  near 
onions,  the  workers  are  Instructed  to 
placo  the  knife  between  the  weeds 
and  onions  and  cut  downwards  and 
away  from  the  onion. 

Save  Seed  Early  in  Bearing  Season 
Now  la  the  time  to  think  about 
saving  the  early  tomato  seed  for  next 
year's  plantings.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  all  tomatoes  formerly 
came  from  quite  worthless  stock  and 
that  all  varieties  and  strains  have  an 
inherited  tendency  to  go  hack  to  the 
original  kinds  Therefore,  unless  the 
tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  are  care- 
fully selected  from  the  most  desir- 
able plants,  the  stock  will  deterior- 
ate every  year. 

It  Is  firmly  believed  that  the  toma- 
toes which  are  the  first  to  ripen  con- 
tain the  strongest  seed.  Plants  grown 
from  seed  selected  early  in  the  sea- 
son will  bear  an  earlier  and  heavier 
crop  than  seed  saved  late  In  the 
bearing  season.  This  same  principle 
holds  true  for  such  crops  as  peppers, 
cantaloupes,  eggplants,  etc. 


NOTES  FROM  A  MARYLAND 
GARDEN 


Down  here  In  Southern  Maryland 
where  the  vegetable  crops  are  not  Ir- 
rigated they  look  .is  tho  they  have 
concluded  that  life  Is  not  worth  liv- 
ing. We  have  had  hut  one  light  rain 
Plnre  the  tenth  of  May.  while  the 
Baltimore  papers  say  the  rainfall  for 
June  has  been  above  the  normal.  One 
can  turn  no  moisture  In  the  noil  a 
fool  deep.  How  any  plants  live  Is  a 
mystery.  I  have  the  Skinner  Irriga- 
tion system  over  part  of  my  garden 
and  the  difference  between  this  part 
and  the  non-Irrigated  part  la  won- 
derful. 

I  set  two  patches  of  tomato  plant, 
early.  One  lot  was  set  under  the  Ir- 
rigating pipe  and  has  been  trained 
to  stakes  with  a  single  stem.  These 
plants  are  carrying  15  to  20  toma- 
toes and  still  growing  and  blooming. 
The  other  lot  of  exactly  same  age 
and  treatment  was  plantecl  beyond 
the  irrigating  pipe  and  not  trained. 
They  are  not  half  the  size  now  that 
the  others  are  and  have  only  a  few 
small  green  tomatoes,  I  pulled  the 
first  red  tomato  on  the  19th  of  June 
from  the  Irrigated  plants. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  very 
short.  The  weevil  destroyed  many 
blossoms  and  the  frost  killed  more. 
Those  who  had  berries  got  a  very 
fine  price.  The  lowest  price  for  32 
quart  crate  was  |<  and  the  highest 
111,50  at  the  car.  And  yet  a  city 
nian  In  a  F'hlladelphla  morning  pa- 
per told  the  people  that  the  price  was 
high  h«-cause  the  canners  were  buy- 
ing up  the  berries  to  make  syrup  for 
the  soda  water  fountains.  No  one 
Could  afford  to  mako  syrup  of  straw- 
b«Trles  at  the  price  thf-y  sold  for  this 
■eamin. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  greatly  In- 
•creased  area  In  sweet  potatoes  but 
the  drought  has  cut  this  short  for  so 
matter  if  the  plants  are  set  with  the 
watering  machine  as  most  of  them 
are.  the  watering  at  setting  will  no' 
laft  long  and  th*-  planin  arc  dying  by' 
the  thousand  daily.  It  looks  as  tho 
the  high  prlc«»  for  sweet  potatoes  will 

keep    up, 

K.irly  iK-wborrle*  and  Karly  Ilar- 
V'st  blackberries  arc  on  thp  market. 
My  plants  of  the  Nanticoko  blaek- 
bi-rry  are  load'-d  with  gre»-n  fruit 
and  win  not  turn  color  for  rn-)re  than 
a  month  y-K  It  Is  a  pity  that  this 
fini*  late  h»»rry  will  nof  ship  for  It  Is 
of  fine  quality,  but  It  g*'t<  soft  a* 
soin    as    rip"       If    l/t    a    tremendins 

grri  A  ;•••    *ifi'I    fh*    vr..  i,    riri,-.*     ^ra   '^_ 
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ed  with  the  fiercest  of  hooked  thorns. 
Last  summer  I  was  sick  and  failed  to 
get  the  canes  stopped  nt  the  right 
height,  and  an  old  man  I  had  taking 
cut  the  old  canes  after  fruiting  let 
the  new  ones  remaining  full  length 
BO  that  I  have  some  now  nearly  ten 
feet  high  and  it  looks  as  tho  we 
will  have  to  use  u  step  ladder  to  get 
the  berries. 

I  have  another  late  berry,  a  trail- 
ing dewberry  called  the  Atlantic. 
This,  too.  Is  a  rank  grower  and  has 
beautifully  cut  leaves.  So  far,  the 
fruit  Is  small  and  poor,  and  if  they 
dp  no  better  this  summer  they  will 
(be  rooted  out  In  spite  of  their  pretty 
leaves.  This  berry  runs  to  Septem- 
ber. 

A  man  in  Oregon  sent  me  some 
plants  which  he  claims  to  be  a  cross 
between  blackberry  and  raspberry. 
I  rather  suspect  that  It  Is  simply  the 
came  as  the  Loganberry,  which  was 
claimed  to  be  the  same  cross,  but  has 
since  been  determined  to  be  a  pure 
blackberry  of  a  reddish  color,  native 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  grown 
the  Logan  berry  and  it  certainly  is 
fine,  but  It  makes  too  small  a  crop 
to  pay  for  the  room  It  takes.  Pew  na- 
tive fruits  of  the  Pacific  side  do  well 
here.  I  have  planted  the  Oregon  ber- 
ries and  another  season  may  have 
the  fruit.  In  our  hot,  sandy  soil 
red  currants  do  not  live  long.  I  am 
now  run  down  to  three  bushes  and 
one  of  these  looks  as  tho  this  year 
will  be  Its  last.  One  has  to  bo  con- 
tinually rooting  more  currant  cut- 
tings if  one  keeps  up  a  supply  of  this 
fruit. 

The  drought  has  shortened  the 
early  Irish  potato  crop  very  serious- 
ly. The  plants  set  plenty  of  pota- 
toes but  they  simply  stopped  growing 
top  and  bottom  for  lack  of  moisture. 
The  price  for  first  class  potatoes  will 
probably  continue  high.  There  are 
some  heavy  heads  of  the  Copenhagen 
Market  cabbage  on  the  market,  but 
the  small  early  Wakeflelds  sell  bet- 
ter since  one  is  enough  for  most  fa- 
milies. With  no  signs  of  rain.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  any  crop  will  do 
now, — W,  F,  Massey,  Wicomico  Co., 
Md. 
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BIG  RETURNS  FROM  STRAW- 
BERRIES 


Because  of  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  strawberries  for  flavor  for 
aoda  water,  high  prices  were  obtain- 
ed tbruout  the  season  The  state's 
strawberry  growers  did  a  wonderful 
business,  and  big  prices  are  predict- 
ed for  raspberries.  blackberries. 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  Strawber- 
ries In  great  quantities  were  packed 
In  barrels,  placed  In  cold  storage  to 
be  pressed  Into  sirup  later  In  the 
season. 

Eastern  Shore  farmers  did  a  big 
business  and  are  enlarging  their 
strawberry  fields,  where  there  were 
Six  acres,  they  are  doubled  or  tripled. 
Acreage  this  year  was  below  normal 
because  war  conditions  last  year 
caused  poor  express  service,  and  dis- 
couraged growers  plowed  up  their 
l>€rry  plots, 

A  Carolina  County  farmer  collect- 
ed 1 14.000  gross  receipts  from  this 
fruit  and  netted  $1,500,  all  from  a 
12  acre  lot.  On  three  acres  a  colored 
trucker  of  Wicomico  County  cleared 
tl.700  which  he  placed  in  bank, 
FVom  a  two  acre  lot  another  Eastern 
Shoreman  cleared  $2,000.  When  a 
man  in  this  community  (Woodlawn) 
brought  home  $250  for  a  wagon  load 
of  berries,  it  is  easy  to  believe  how 
money  could   pile   up — Marylander. 


i 


Home  gardens  fit  in  with  any 
gram    of    better    farming    and    better 
borne  making. 
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Tor  Sandy  Soil         For  Loam  Soil  For  Clay  Soil        lt)r  Heavy  Cby  Soil 

The  Right  Fertilizer  for  Wheat 

IDE  sure  you  have  the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat  thi.s  Fall. 
-^  Feed  your  wheat  crop  just  the  plant  food  tliat  it  needs  and 
what  the  soil  lacks.  Too  much  of  one  element  and  net  enough 
of  another  is  wasted  plant  food  and  results  in  lower  yields. 


Feed  your  wheat  right.  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fcrtilii^rs  fill  every  wheat  need- 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  give  theyounif 
plant  a  good  start  and  a  stroiit;,  healthy  root 
growth  before  Winter  —  sturdy,  vigorous 
plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  a*  toon  as  the 
ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  am- 
monia is  enough.     It  is  not  practical  to  use 


lest  than  two  per  Cfux  (,t  ammnni.t  and  not 
nccckkary  to  ui>e  more,  liiuiugh  pho»phuric 
acid  to  strengthen  the  straw,  fill  nut  the 
grain  and  ripen  the  crop  early.  Sufficient 
potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  arid  fill  out 
the  (.Tain  and  make  it  plutiip  ami  hruvy. 
You  pay  the  thrtaher  by  the  btuhet, 
but  yon  sell  by  the  weight. 


Cereal  Special 


•upply  \\\t  ripht  balance  of  plant  food  to  prow  the 
mo(t  wiifat  at  the  least  cost  prrbusliel.  TiieyrMm- 
inate  gursswork  and  watte.  The  foriiuila  is  right — 
the  materials  are  the  best  that  can  be  had,  aniTonly 
those  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheal  cr<i|> 
are  used.  "Phey  cut  the  cost  of  production  and 
make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 

Choose  the  Fertilizer  That 
Suite  Your  Soil 

On  imndr  »oil«— use  Armour'*  Cereal  Spe<-i«l  Pertiliier 

No,  1— «.|0S. 
On  loam  soila — uie   Armour'*  Cereal   Sprriul  Krrliliirr 

No.  »— tlfr4. 
On  Cl.iy  noilii— use    Armour'*   Cereal    .•Spi-iial    Kcrtilixef 

So.  S — t\ft. 
If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  aoil  whUh  yon  know  ran  lupnly 

the  nei-enKtry  potaub  uac  Aruiuur's  C'ervul  Special  l-«r- 

tiliier  No.  «— «  u-o. 


Low  Plant  Food  Cost 

Armoiir'*Cere;il  Siierial  Fertilisers  »re  r onrfnlr»t»(l 
to  the  hit^hot  i>r.ii  tual  |>iiinl,  mi  that  llit  plant  (o'mI 
(ostwill  lie  at  V'Was  |>iitiiblc.  They  are  nia'Wwiih 
the  Iteit  iiialeii.ils  ail.iplecl  |<i  the  siH-iial  ncralt  r>f 
the  «*heat  (r<iji(  tin/  are  liianufat  luml  hy  tht 
latest  and  mo^-t  cni' iei.t  ineth'xU,  in  inoilrin  im  • 
furies,  under  th,;  iii,>ervi-Jiiit  <>(  tiairicil  tiicti. 

Get  Your  Fertilizer  Early 

See  our  lor^l  salrta^eiit  N<')VV(  )mvc  him  trtrivr 
\our  F4II  requifetiirnit.  Ask  birn  fur  a  <<')'/  of 
our  tioolilet,  "'J'uritinK  Fcriili/cr  Dollars  liif'> 
Wheat  Dollars, "  or  Miiie  dircrt  lo  our  nearest 
f.ffiic.  Don't  delay  —  ni»««t  Kt4iii|{  time  wUJ 
soon  be  here. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Balttmore  —  Chicago 
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P^nnnpfVanta  Farmer 


i^J^UE 


Chirkfn  innurance  — 

A  »22  Savafi^p  Ui-Pttwrr 


An.tm«r  m  inHiwf,  ■  *<■•«»  •n4 
•  >H  HIMk  |oln(  (MM    Itit  ••«<• 

— acMMk*!  f  kkk*a  (on*) 

Vix  knuv  iku  (ni  w«a  I  liiok  a  ynmi 
ti*r«,  An4  wfc*n  rnu  tiirnc  Ira4  •!  kirn 
vM  roar  f>U  Ikiv  a>  nxilaiaaa  ..Vk«l,  ka 
k»w«  »>•«  I*  lanilni-  TOO  4nn'l  kmw 
k»»  BMikl*  knU  oral  klfnia  allow  tor  ik« 
tt  lk«  kallal  ai  txiw  Mack  to  kaU 
ofkmiaallw  lot  kia  tftT*.  An4 
In  kMMFt  r««'r«  kalt  alial^  to  iImnk  ant- 
*tr— «ka  aM  .JU-30  kalla«  mlf  hi  llancc 
m4  Mi  t  CMT  M  ■  Mlfkboi. 

Y»«  i>a»<  Ckitlrn  ImataiKa— tk«  .;.' 
(•«a(«  Hi'IN>var  — lk«   a^dal    lasi  lot 

Tta  .12  ••*•■■  Mli<rmrw  lid*  waM  lit 
*kk<4  Ihila  7u  |<ala  Dyliaaf  fulw  kallct 
m»  2M0  tM«  —  wtra  tka«  kail  ■  inlU  a 


Itol4  i*v*r — ffva  tfnn'i  kava  la  garaa  ko« 
■Kk  la  k*M  ak>i4— rnu  aim^lr  I><>I4  t»*t 
Ml.  An4  al  lk«  cfaik  of  |K«  lun  iHa  »lcW«i 
Ihila  tmllal  bilai  la  rl|M  whrra  to*  ■'• 
kiil4lfi(. 

Il  kill  ■  ^afalr'lui.  f aylmlra,  knock- 
Bal  yanck  —  hha  kari  <TM>a|k  In  4ri>r 
Iflatir  aa4  mooM  4aa4  In  Ikcit  Iractt— 
ref.  tni  ll(ar  »nt  kuHalo,  loo,  kacaaaa 
III  4aM  II. 

Ral  II  It  lala  to  ■<•  tnrwkfra,  krcaaar 
Ika  kalirt  will  not  ilancf.  You  can'l  nuka 
h  ilaiKe,  MH  avan  fiom  walar. 

1°k«a«  ara  wnM  of  ihr  rrtaoni  whr  tn 
aaiir  Unlla4  Staiaa  Fmrai  Rangria  ani 
(4>varnfnanl  kumm  and  ^rolaaaional  wolf- 
rra  aM  Iha  .21  »ara|a  HlPnwcc.  Ill  iha 
nD^Fin.  ar«ial  io"l  l»i  pirdaiarr  anlmala 
~an4.)>raUr<  ihal.CaHaln  1.  C  CroaHian, 
Ike  VnUti  l«aiaa  Ariar  Oi4nan(a  Depaii- 
niM  liM'i<  callc4  II  "Tha  %m  Daar 
Rl««  la  Ikt  WoiU." 


N  ' 


1?^.^ 


WVTEBLOO  BOY 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 
Dependable  Power    Simple  Power  jj'^^ 

lM*«M«  not  fmil  when  your  fami       experienced  hired  man  can  utiliz* 
**•*  ■?•  ^««»  delayed  "ad  jroa       to  full  dar  capacity,  at  mny  draw. 
i.ollavMiU*      baf  or   belt  Job  oa  dio  farm. 

Economical  Power 

tftat  iniurei  low  operatins  coat'— 
workt  all  day  undi^r  full  load  on 
Ifl  gailona  orleaa  of  cheap  iMroaene. 

Built  to  Standard  Quality 

_      y***»'«*»  Boy  tu'lywaUinatba  quality-tame  attainad  brWatarloo 
9mfmmmmmmtiunm»%n2ir*mn'  OMaufactunng  auccaaa.  Backed  by  ■ 


Reserve  Power  ^^^ 

able  in  etna  fa  IK  iaa— for  variabU 
or  uppada  work. 


— -—-- ~.-»  '>~>   III*   "■■t.iwiiini  BUI  I  ■■■,  ifcaeq  Dy« 

1  horn  •  rwponaibU  BMWulaciurer.   Two-apeed  motot 

j»l«-.  ample  reaenre  power  tor  lilla««  opcrationa,  and  bell  power 
Sf  '".  '*^  neede.  including  lkrMhin(.  All  workina  part*  of  tba 
Waterloo  Bor  ara  aaaiiy  ■ccawible.  *^  ^ 

■«iln  t    u|m  imliilaaiiilel 


hi«  iiiiainM«  t'«  prrttllithli'  |»riprtrftrtn 
THa  ilaralrtpmant  n(  Ilia  ilalrv  In 
iliikirr  i(ap«in<|ii  tit  n  rary  lart*  iloffraa 
OB  ••«••  •t»»»'|ri(>m<<nt  of  •itl'«iman«hl|t 
»  a  flaM  alinnai  tin)|t>*i>liipai|  In  mir 
iHHiiairy.  Tha  naraaaarr  nrRanlnaltnn 
'i  a  projapi  •hriiilil  h*'  rrlailvp- 
;.li«  It  rfqiilri'o  Ihai  lh««  pro 
rfiirani'  nriianliiallnn*  nnH  Iha  ilUlrl 
hiilora  Rat  locf-thar  iimlar  anmo  ptnn 
aiirh  an  tha*  "f  Ihr  Nnilnnnl  Dnirr 
r'Minrll  whirh  hn*  ntramlv  ilons  af- 
ffptlva  arork  thru  aomr  nf  Ma  alnt* 
iinlU  In  »hp  WVnt  Tho  dairy  Imliia- 
Mr  thru  aiirh  nn  ornanlfnl  pffort 
Rhiiiilil  lake  ")hr  litill  tiy  the  horna" 
and  lat  th*  worl'l  know  the  real 
r.Tliie  of  Mm  prodiirta  for  whIrh  we 
h:irp  thr  foiinilation  In  nrlentlflr 
frrU  nf  MrlentUta  like  Dr.  Mrrnlliim. 
W'p  have  no  fnUo  vnliieii  lo  preaent. 
no  nhoddy  or  roiiniprfeltii  lo  nell.  hut 
tho  piilillc  nppda  to  know  the  aimple 
triithn  atMiiit  milk. 

Keta  Rpt  toKPlher  to  blow  the"  horn 
of  the  dfllrv  Indimtry  No  one  enn  or 
will  do  It  hut  the  prodiircra  and  dlH- 
trlbiitora  of  milk.  Rome  Rood  work 
h;in  been  done  but  ao  much  more  la 
nc-iMlod. 


MERCER  COUNTY  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS     AMALOAHATE 

My  March  1,  1917,  the  Kerm  of 
QiiernBey-lani  In  the  section  aur- 
roundlng  Grove  f'lty,  Mercor  Co., 
Pa.,  had  dereloped  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  live  young  breeders'  associa- 
tion was  formed  on  that  date.  At 
that  time  most  of  the  prpHent  mem- 
bers had  only  a  pure-bred  bull  as 
evidence  of  their  interentR  in  the 
breed.  During  the  ensuing  27 
months  alniodt  unbelievable  progreRH 
haR  been  made.  One  of  the  flrnt 
things  done  by  the  members  was  the 
InRtltution  of  a  lot  of  propoganda 
work  thru  the  local  pre»H,  agricul- 
tural papers  rirculating  in  this  sec- 
tion and  thru  the  breed  journals. 
ThlR  all  reMulted  In  the  purchase  of 
a  large  number  of  femaleH  in  in- 
dividual lots  and  in  one  carload  lot 
by  the  membprs  of  thp  aRwirlation; 
also  by  dairymen  who  had  not  hith- 
erto decided  In  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular dairy  breed. 

Then  a  little  lesR  than  l.'>  monthR 
after  ItH  organization,  it  wan  voted 
by  the  association  that  no  man  could 
be  a  member  of  it  unless  he  had  his 
herd  tested  for  tuberculoslH  -under 
the  acredited  herd  plan  of  the  V.  8. 
Bureau  of  Animal  IndiiRtry  and  the 
PennRylvani.-i  State  TJve  Sforic  .Sani- 
tary   Itoard. 

About  a  year  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grove  City  Association 
about  a  dozen  young  breederH  located 
alKiut  twenty-five  mileH  west  of 
Grove  City  also  formed  an  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  Western  Mercer 
Ouprnsey  Hri-pilprn*  ARsoriatlon.  At 
tho  time  this  m-wer  orgunlzatlon  was 
formed  it  was  felt  that  more  could 
be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 
broi-d  In  »>oth  sections  if  two  organi- 
zations pxlHted.  Time  proved  this  to 
b<'  true,  but  such  rapid  progress  was 
mnde  that  on  Juno  20.  this  year,  the 
two  associations  met  in  .Mercer  and 
voted  iinanirnoiisly  to  amalgamate 
Into  one  association  known  as  Gntve 
City  Accredited  Oiiernsey  nreeders' 
.'Nsoorlation. 

it  was  derided  by  the  mpmbers  lo 
hold  a  picnic  about  the  middle  of 
Aiirust  on  the  fnrm  of  riyde  M.  Wor- 
le  .  near  Merrer.  and  If  (Hmsiblc  to 
se' lire  a  speaker  of  national  Guern- 
«e-  rppute  It  was  also  derided  by 
the  members  to  extend  every  effort 
to  pill  on  a  strong  Guernsey  Bh»w  at 
all  the  local  fairs,  with  nothing  but 
Ihe  best  Individuals  to  hv  shown  In 
the  Kail  Ihe  annual  business  meeting 


iHlf  •    Itll 

•  n't     elaellnn    of    nfflpara     will     laka 
plaea  Insiaad  of  In  Match  a*  fnrmar 
\r 

Th"    SRsorlallon    now     has   n    mam 
bership   of   tn.      Tha   fnltnwing  mam 
l»pr<    hav«     ovar    len    head    and    ar- 
flven    In    Iha   ordar   of  slr.a   of   ihelr 
held.       Welipr  UriMi  ,     2 J  hrsdi   A    K 
Mrr.iiingh.    M    head;      niehay    llroa  . 
n    hem);       tfitgh    rargiiR,      II    head, 
Clyde  M.  Worley.   12  hpsd;   It    C    Kin 
ney,    11    hpsd  -    V 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  JULY 
PRICE 

iMIrymen'a  I,«ague  milk  for  July 
has  been  sold  for  |.1  01  ppr  hundred 
pounds  for  3  percent  milk.  This  is 
thn  base  price  at  200  miles  from 
New  Vork.  The  usiinl  freight  an'i 
biit'erfat  difrerpntiiiis  apply.  The 
prlee  was  oblalnpd  by  the  price  plan 
which  has  been  In  operation  between 
thn  prodiirprs  nnd  tbp  dealprs  since 
April  1  During  the  months  of  April. 
May  and  June  an  arbitrary  deduction 
of  15  cents  was  made  because  of 
large  amounts  of  milk  produced  in 
these  months  Hut  according  to  the 
plan,  no  deductions  are  made  except 
for  these  three  months,  nnd  arbitrary 
additions  are  made  in  other  month.s 
to  allow  for  the  cost  of  production. 
This  addition  for  the  July  price  is  l<i 
cents  a  hundred. 

There  is  very  little  time  in  the 
year  when  farmers  do  not  have  to 
feed  grain  to  supplemeiit  the  pas- 
ture. The  least  grain  is  fed  during 
the  month  of  June,  but  in  July  when 
the  pastures  become  dry  and  burnt, 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  have 
to  be  fed.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
but  almost  steady  advance  In  prices 
of  feed  during  the  past  year,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  price  Is  the 
highest  In  the  history  of  the  industry 
with  prospects  that  It  will  keep  on 
Increasing.  The  price  of  hay  also 
has  reached  the  record  mark. — 
Dairymen's  League  Inc. 


PAR-niiGN  nr  site 


I  noted  an  article  in  a  recent  is- 
sue on  partition  in  a  silo,  and  a  re- 
quest for  report  on  experiences  with 
auch  an  arrangement.  I  have  used 
such  an  arrangement  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  Is  a  decided  success, 
holding  winter  silage  late  Into  the 
spring.  I  also  use  it  for  summer  sil- 
age. I  cover  one  side  with  old  news- 
papers, forest  leaves,  etc,  and  then 
cover  with  boards  to  hold  this  cover- 
ing, on.  This  works  out  perfectly, 
enabling  me  to  use  the  other  side  as 
fast  as  tho  there  was  no  partition. 

One  year  I  raised  the  partition  by 
building  up  with  heavy  boards.  I 
built  these  In  across  the  silo  and  bat- 
tened the  ends,  cementing  In  at  tho 
cnris  and  over  Ihe  cracks  between 
boards.  Care  was  taken  when  filling 
the  silo  to  All  lH)th  sides  alike  and 
tread  carefully  around  the  edges.  It 
Is  very  neressary  to  tread  well  for 
Bummer  silage,  especially  when  only 
a  few  feet  of  silage  is  put  in.  I  find 
that  it  is  well  to  tread  it  all  over 
every  day  when  first  starting  to  use 
the  silage.  My  alio  is  of  tiling,  built 
With  cement  over  20  years  ago.  It 
is  81  by  24 J  feet,  nil  above  ground, 
and  has  never  needed  any  repair. - 
Clarence  W.  Gardner.  Ciitnberlan'l 
Co.,  N.  J. 


CHAIN  FOR  TETHERINO  COW 

Occa.sionjilly  II  is  desirable  to  teth- 
er a  cow  or  other  animal  to  eat  the 
grass  around  Ihe  house  or  roadside. 
I  have  freiiiiently  done  this  and  1  am 
thru   ii-lnc  a   ripe   for   the   work. 

\    I   ■•     'h  till    lieats    anything    fi»r 


i«lr  ft.  i>in 

tllU  piirpnae  Itiai  I  hnve  aver  bl4a 
And  lhi>  ItiR)  -■•  itiniM  llnipa  Inncff 
than  n  rii|ta  that  I  hem  l«  nn  mm* 
pariRon  A  .lo-fnni  ih^in  with  g 
Map  nn  nnd  n  ilng  In  the  other  end 
will   cost    iiboiil    tl  ZTi    now,    nnd    vmi 

know  hnw  fur  'b"*  miint »  unnid  ro 
In  bin  Ing  r>>|W' 

I    h;ive    fniMiil     111. it     II     xill    tHolin    .1 

anap  of  *niiie  hind  nboul  4  feet  from 
the  ring  and  of  the  chnln.  yon  can 
mrIIv  fflstpn  the  row  to  n  fenre  or 
almost  any  I'.iHoii.irv  oliject  The 
snsp  will  fit  Into  anv  link  of  tho 
chain  so  yon  h.nve  most  nnv  length 
of  chain  for  the  inw  to  use  This  is 
bandy  whpn  you  are  tying  near 
•bnibs  or  itrnits  th.il  you  du  not 
want   hnrnu'd.-    Enrl  Rogers. 


ENSIIOINO  AIFAIPA 

nender.  rherryvllle.  Pa.,  asks  if  it 
Is  advisiible  to  cut  green  alfalfii  into 
the  silo 

There  hnve  been  many  reports  of 
this  being  done  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults, but  frequently  the  alfalfa  sil* 
age  comes  out  a  poor.  Ill-smelling 
mass.  Henry's  Feeds  nnd  Feeding 
accounts  for  this  by  saying  it  Is  due 
to  the  high  protein  content  as  com- 
pared with  the  small  amount  of  su- 
gar from  which  tho  acids  necessary 
to  preserve  the  silage  mny  bo  formed. 
In  very  wet.  rainy  seasons  when  It 
seems  impossible  to  get  the  alfalfa 
Into  the  barn  in  fit  condition,  or 
when  the  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut  in 
the  iniilst  of  a  rainy  spell,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  cut  into  the  silo.  But 
08  alfalfa  retains  its  palatability 
even  when  discolored  by  weathering, 
it  seems  preferable  to  feed  it  as  bay 
rather  than  take  a  chance  with  it 
as  silage  AVhere  alfalfa  must  be  cut 
into  the  silo  it  should  be  cut  in  as 
Boon  as  cut,  and  run  thru  a  silage 
cutter  to  make  it  pack  well  and  feed 
out  easily.  Where  it  is  partially 
cured  out  it  should  be  cut  In  with 
Ihe  dew  on  or  some  water  should  be 
added  as  it  goes  into  the  silo. 


TROUBLE  IN  MILKER  TUBES 


Milking  machine  cleaning  trouble 
sometimes  lies  in  faulty  placing  of 
The  rubber  tulKs  nnd  teat  cups  in 
the  sterilizing  solution.  They  should 
l»e  so  placed  In  the  jar  or  cro<'k  that 
no  air  will  be  trapped  in  tho  tubes. 
The  solution  which  is  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria  shouM  touch  all 
the  inside  wall  of  the  milk  ttihes 
and  connections,  and  for  this  a  large 
crock  is  necessary — 20  gallons  at 
least  and  better  30  gallons  for  three 
sets  of  tubes.  When  letting  the  tubes 
down  into  the  solution,  one  should 
not  lap  ur  double  them  up  but  hold 
them  by  one  end,  keeping  them 
rtralght  and  letting  them  down  into 
the   solution   slowly. 

A  way  to  make  sure  that  all  air  is 
excluded  is  to  remove  the  screw  cap 
at  the  end  of  the  claw,  in  cases 
where  this  cap  is  without  an  air 
opening,  as  this  allows  the  steriliz- 
ing solution  to  reach  the  small  pas- 
sages and  turns  in  the  claw  connec- 
tions. Success  in  keeping  the  milk- 
ing niarhine  clean  need  not  mean  a 
lot  of  extra  labor.  In  fact.  workiTs 
In  rural  engineering  at  the  New  York 
"oilege  (if  .\griciiltuie  think  that 
many  farmers  who  complain  about 
the  bother  of  producing  a  satisfac- 
tory quality  of  milk  by  machines  ;ire 
spending  more  fiiiie  than  they  need 
to  properly  riean  them. 


N'lit    nijiny    f  in.i     home     gardener.'^ 
this*ypar  will  fool  away  any  time  on 

■    •    '  ' '■'-  Staple       V.  K. 


VennspWania  Farmer 
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Extra  Help  and  High 
Wages,  or  — 

Tun  old  way  of  cutting  corn  by  hand 
was  the  nij;htinarc  of  the  farmer  It 
meant  a  big  force  of  men,  a  big  expense 
and  gruelling,  slow,  irksome  work.  It  was 
not  always  possible  to  get  the  men  need- 
ed. But  times  have  changed.  The  old 
way  has  stepped  aside  for  the  new,  better, 
easier  way. 

McCormick  and  Deering  Corn  Binders 

cut  the  corn  swiftly  and  neatly  when  the 
sweet,  nutritious  juices  which  make  the 
fodder  palatable  are  still  in  stalks  and 
blades. 

McCormick  and  Deering  corn  binders  are 
clean-built,  sturdy,  compact  and  easy  running. 
They  have  sufficient  traction  to  operate  success- 
fully in  the  loose  ground  in  the  cornfield,  and 
cut  readily  the  toughest-fibercd  cornstalk.  One 
of  these  machines  drawn  by  a  tractor  or  three 
good  horses,  a  two-man  outfit,  will  harvest  from 
five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  cutting  and  binding 
the  whole  crop  in  neat,  convenient  bundles. 

The  many  unusual  features  of  these  machines 
that  arc  responsible  for  their  time  and  labor- 
saving  qualities  will  be  shown  you  by  a  nearby 
International  dealer,  or  you  can  get  full  informa- 
tion by  writing  the  address  below. 


Tlie  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Qualitjr  Machines 

Grain  HarvcRting  Machines 

Rirders  pvish  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Hinders 

Harvester-Threshers     Reapers 
-sliockeis  TUresliera 

Tillage  Implementa 

Disk   Il.irrows 

Tractor  il.irruws 

Spring- lootli  Harrows 

ree-Tooth    Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  I  laiiters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Hroadcast  Seeders 

Altalfa  and  (irass  Seed  Drills 

Ferlilizt'i  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  .Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Teddfis        I.oadcrb  (AUtypes) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt   Machine* 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  .Separators 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engiaes 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machine* 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 

Drills  t!ns>lage  Cutters 

Cultivators  Binders     I'ickers 

Shelters  Husker-Sbredders 

Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Senarators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

Motor  Trucks  GasolmuEnginee 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
SUaw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wa<oDS       Stall,  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks      Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches    Binder  Twine 
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"Money  Maker'*  Machines   Will  Make 
Money  For  You! 
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Kntire  liousc  evenly  heated  by  one  reftistcr— no 
pipes.  Floor  drafts  done  away  with  by  tpecial 
Summit  installation  with  cold  air  returns. 
Simple  to  install  in  new  or  old  buildinft;  tits 
any  cellar  or  small  excavation.  .Saves  fuel 
easy  to  run.  Suitable  for  houses,  churches, 
schools,  shops,  etc.  Write  La  Direct  For  Name 
i)f  Nearest   Dealer. 

Summit  Foundry  Company 

GENEVA  .  N.Y. 
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CICADA  (17-YEAR  LOCUST) 
EXPERIENCE 


By  J.  P.  STEWART. 


In  the  regions  affected,  one  of  the 
most  Important  horticultural  events 
of  the  current  season  has  been  the 
onset  of  the  cicada  or  17-year  locust. 
Our  previous  notes  on  this  insect 
have  been  confined  to  predictions  of 
their  coming:  and  suggestions  for 
their  control  especially  on  young 
trees.  In  the  present  discussion  we 
can  record  some  real  experience  with 
the  present  brood  and  with  the  pro- 
tective   measures    recommended. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  state  that 
the  current  visitation  of  brood  10, 
as  this  brood  is  ofncially  known,  has 
come  fully  up  to  expectations  in 
point  of  nunvbers.  This  is  true  in. 
the  wooded  sections  of  Southern 
Pennsylvania  at  any  rate.  It  was 
expected  to  be  a  large  visitation,  as 
brood  10  is  one  of  the  la'-gest  on  rec- 
ord. The  encroachments  of  civiliza- 
tion were  expected  to  reduce  its 
numbers,  however,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  as  serious  in  its  effects  as 
heretofore.  This  expectation  has  not 
been  fulfilled  In  the  section  named 
above,  and  the  amount  of  damage  to 
unprotected  fruit  trees  of  all  ages 
has  been  rather  more  serious  than 
was  expected  by  the  writer  at  least. 

In  the  section  named  the  cicadas 
began  emerging  from  their  17-year 
incubation  underground  about  the 
25th  of  May.  They  reached  their 
height  about  June  10  to  15,  and  were 
started  definitely  on  their  decline  by 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  tho 
their  "stinging"  or  egg-laying  opera- 
tions were  by  no  means  ended  by 
that  date.  In  many  places,  they 
seemed  to  prefer  the  wood  of  young 
apple  and  peach  trees  to  anything 
else  they  could  find.  This  was  espec- 
ially true  of  those  sections  where 
very  recent  forest  fires  had  killed  the 
young  natural  growth.  In  such  sec- 
tions, the  insects  swarmed  out  over 
the  adjacent  orchards  in  veritable 
clouds,  and  in  many  cases  piereced 
wood  of  the  third  and  fourth  sea- 
son's growth  with  repeated  lines  of 
eggs,  and  left  scarcely  a  twig  young- 
er than  that  untouched.  Many  an 
apple  and  peach  twig  bearing  fruit 
was  so  severely  stung  back  of  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  fruit  that 
the  whole  twig  was  broken  off  by  its 
own  weight,  and  the  writer  observed 
one  10-year-old  Jonathan  tree  on  the 
edge  of  a  burned-over  woods,  so  se- 
verely stung  as  to  practically  destroy 
its  crop  and  even  jeopardize  the  life 
of  the  tree. 

There  was  evidently  no  ordinary 
method  of  protection  available  for 
such  trees  as  that,  but  the  protection 
previously  suggested  for  young  trees 
of  0  to  2  or  3  years  proved  very 
efficient,  while  unprotected  trees  of 
Mmllar  age  were  practically  ruined 
in  many  cases.  The  protection  used 
consisted  of  newspaper  wrapping  up 
to  the  branches,  and  a  complete  cov- 
ering of  cheese-cloth  above  that.  The 
cheese-cloth  was  much  cheaper  than 
ordinary  mosquito  bar  and  was  about 
as  good,  altho  It  became  torn  or  rip- 
ped by  the  winds  and  growth  of  the 
tree  rather  more  readily,  and  wher- 
ever an  opening  of  any  kind  appear- 
ed, some  cicada  was  sure  to  fint  It 
and  be^ln  her  operations.     The  cloth 


to  cover  250  trees  cost  but  a  trifle 
over  3  cents  for  each  tree,  and  it 
practically  saved  the  life  of  the  en- 
tire lot.  The  labor  cost  of  course 
was  fully  as  much,  and  the  removal 
of  the  protectors  is  still  to  be  done, 
but  the  covering  was  evidently  very 
distinctly   worth    while. 

Several  interesting  habits  of  the 
insects  appeared,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  their  habit  of  coming 
down  the  trees  at  night  and  collect- 
ing in  large  num'ber  near  the  tree 
bases,  both  in  the  evenings  and 
mornings.  This  made  a  very  con- 
venient opportunity  for  their  attack, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  both  of  them  were  very 
prompt  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation.  In  one  orchard  where  pigs 
were  running,  they  beat  regular 
paths  from  one   tree  to  the  next   in 


for  protective  measures  against  the 
underground  action  of  the  young  ci- 
cadas, and  also  on  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  protection  desired 
will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by 
those  now  in  the  infested  territory. 
Incidentally,  we  might  say  that  we 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  Injury 
to  the  poultry,  either  small  chickens 
or  large,  from  unrestricted  feeding 
on  the  adult  cicadas,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  overdose  was  certainly 
present  this  year.  This  is  of  Interest 
In  view  of  the  warning  that  came 
out  on  this  line  recently  from  cer- 
tain official  quarters.  Further  ex- 
perience and  observations  along  this 
line  may  also  be  of  interest. 


TIMELY  TRUCK  NOTES 


By  R.   W.   DeBAirN. 


Vegetables  Need  Rain 
A  very  severe  drought  is  checking 
the  growth  of  the  truck  crops  (last 
part  of  June.)  The  soil  Is  hard  and 
dusty  so  that  the  early  potato  crop 
especially  is  being  injured  every- 
where.    Local  showers  in  a  few  in- 
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use  In  peeling  potatoes.  When  using 
the  knife  to  get  out  weeds  near 
onions,  the  workers  are  instructed  to 
place  the  knife  between  the  weeds 
and  onions  and  cut  downwards  and 
away  from  the  onion. 

Save  Seed  Early  in  Bearing  Season 
Now  is  the  time  to  think  about 
saving  the  early  tomato  seed  for  next 
year's  plantings.  It  Is  definitely 
known  that  all  tomatoes  formerly 
came  from  quite  worthless  stock  and 
that  all  varieties  and  strains  have  an 
inherited  tendency  to  go  back  to  the 
original  kinds  Therefore,  unless  the 
tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  are  care- 
fully selected  from  the  most  desir- 
able plants,  the  stock  will  deterior- 
ate every  year. 

It  Is  firmly  believed  that  the  toma- 
toes which  are  the  first  to  ripen  con- 
tain the  strongest  seed.  Plants  grown 
from  seed  selected  early  ln  the  sea- 
son will  bear  an  earlier  and  heavier 
crop  than  .seed  saved  late  In  the 
bearing  season.  This  same  principle 
holds  true  for  such  crops  as  peppers, 
cantaloupes,  eggplants,  etc. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  MARYLAND 
GARDEN 


This  New  Jersey  Trucker  Delivers  His  Produce  Quickly  and  Safely 

thslr  effort  to  keep  the  cicada  popu-  stances  have  helped  for  a  few  days 
latlon  in  check  so  far  as  possible  and  at  a  time  but  when  the  soil  Is  corn- 
incidentally  to  improve  their  own  pletely  dried  out,  it  takes  a  heavy 
protein  supply.  In  this  particular  rain  to  soak  deeply  Into  it. 
orchard,  the  pigs  proved  a  very  sub-  The  drought  has  already  reduced 
Stantial    aid    in   reducing   the   injury  the    yield    of    early    crops    such 


from  this  pest 

The     eggs    will     probably 
hatching  about  the  middle    of    July 


as 
strawberries,    cabbage,    peas,   lettuce, 

begin  etc.      The    canhouses     have     canned 

.  ,.  .                                                    -  very  little  rhubarb  because  there  is 

and  it  is  important  to  know  whether  very  little  ready  to  be  pulled.     The 

the  young  insects  will  find  the  exotic  early    pullings     sold     well     for     Im- 

roots  of  the  peach  and  apple  a  sat-  mediate  use  and  the  dry  weather  has 

sfactory  host,     and     if  so    whether  prevented  the  production  of  a  desir- 

thelr  17-year  feed.  In  the  large  num-  able  pulling  for  the  canneries.     Un- 

bers    apparently    in    sight,     will    de-  less   rain    comes   soon    there    will    be 

jelop  any  permanently  retarding  ef-  great  reductions  in  the  yield  of  other 

fects  on  the  general   performance  of  crops  such  as  early  tomatoes,  onions 

the  trees     It  is  evidently  preferable  sugar     corn,     beans,     etc.     One  con- 

„°     ,1?     J"?  .°''.  *^*  '■'*''  '°  '"  *'  ^*"*''°"  '«  »*»«'  «'   ««  a  good   time   to 

possible,  but   It   Is  difficult  to  devise  make     hay.      Some     farmers     believe 

any  practicable  way  of  doing  this.  that  It   brings  rain   to  mow  the  big 

One  could  go  thru  the  orchard  and  meadow. 
Clip  off  and  burn  all   the  twigs  that 

have  broken  partly  off  as  a  result  of  Weeding  Onion  Sets 

the  stinging,      but   this  would   leave  The  thickly  planted    onions    from 

myriads  of  eggs  In  the  twigs  that  are  seed   for  the   production   of  sets   are 

St.l    unbroken  and  hence  would  pro-  growing  beautifully  and  they  look  to 

bably  prove  of   little   value.      Vigor-  be  free  from  weeds  and  grass    How- 

ous  surface     cultivation     from     mid-  ever,  when  we  go  into  them  we  find 

July  to  about   the   middle  of  August  that    they   are    many    weeds   such    as 

Ta'L't  If".'.        1'/'"   "  '"**  '^'""-  ^^""^     '^»f     P'«"»«"-        caterpillar 

ITJ,     .1"                *""''  "^^  ''^"  "*-  «^"'*''-  ^«'^  *«^'»-  '»«'"'^  e^"-*^"  chick- 

cated  In   the  ground   and   hence  may  ^oed.    clover,    etc.      If    this    material 

ntn^r^^. n        •    ^*'"^^"    ""Ch     a  Impossible  to  gather  the  sets;    ther^- 

peHod   of    tillage    Is    practicable    and  fore,   we  have   been    bn.sy   today   got- 

,„„   .  „    ,.  ""«f  ""•    the    trash.      The   best    tool 

Any  definite  experience  which  any  for    the    work    seems    to    be    a    little 

Of  our  readers  may  have  on  the  need  knife   such   as    the    housewife   would 


Down  here  in  Southern  Maryland 
where  the  vegetable  crops  are  not  Ir- 
rigated they  look  as  tho  they  have 
concluded  that  life  is  not  worth  liv- 
ing. We  have  had  but  one  light  rain 
since  the  tenth  of  May,  while  the 
Baltimore  papers  say  the  rainfall  for 
June  has  been  above  the  normal.  One 
can  turn  no  moisture  In  the  soil  a 
foot  deep.  How  any  plants  live  Is  a 
mystery.  I  have  the  Skinner  irriga- 
tion system  over  part  of  my  garden 
and  the  difference  between  this  part 
and  the  non-irrigated  part  is  won- 
derful. 

I  set  two  patches  of  tomato  plants 
early.  One  lot  was  set  under  the  Ir- 
rigating pipe  and  has  been  trained 
to  stakes  with  a  single  stem.  These 
plants  are  carrying  15  to  20  toma- 
toes and  still  growing  and  blooming. 
The  other  lot  of  exactly  same  age 
and  treatment  was  planted  beyond 
the  irrigating  pipe  and  not  trained. 
They  are  not  half  the  size  now  that 
the  others  are  and  have  only  a  few 
small  green  tomatoes.  I  pulled  the 
first  red  tomato  on  the  19th  of  June 
from  the  irrigated  plants. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  very 
short.  The  weevil  destroyed  many 
hlossoms  and  the  frost  killed  more. 
Those  who  had  berries  got  a  very 
fine  price.  The  lowest  price  for  32 
quart  crate  was  $S  and  the  highest 
)11.50  at  the  car.  And  yet  a  city 
man  in  a  Philadelphia  morning  pa- 
per told  the  people  that  the  price  was 
high  because  the  canners  were  buy- 
ing up  the  berries  to  make  syrup  for 
the  soda  water  fountains.  No  one 
could  afford  to  make  syrup  of  straw- 
berries at  the  price  they  sold  for  this 
season. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  greatly  In- 
screased  area  in  sweet  potatoes  but 
the  drought  has  cut  this  short  for  no 
matter  if  the  plants  are  set  with  the 
watering  machine  as  most  of  them 
are,  the  watering  at  setting  will  not 
last  long  and  the  plants  are  dying  by' 
the  thousand  daily.  It  looks  as  tho 
the  high  price  for  sweet  potatoes  will 
keep   up. 

Early  Dewberries  and  Early  Har- 
vest blackberries  are  on  the  market. 
My  plants  of  the  Nanticoke  black- 
berry are  loaded  with  green  fruit 
and  will  not  turn  color  for  more  than 
a  month  ypt.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
fine  late  berry  will  not  ship  for  it  is 
of  fine  quality,  but  It  gets  soft  as 
soon  as  ripp.  It  l.s  a  tremendous 
grower  and  the  great  canes  are  arm- 
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ed  with  the  fiercest  of  hooked  thorns. 
Last  summer  I  was  sick  and  failed  to 
get  the  canes  stopped  at  the  right 
height,  and  an  old  man  1  had  taking 
out  the  old  canes  after  fruiting  let 
the  new  ones  remaining  full  length 
80  that  I  have  some  now  nearly  ten 
feet  high  and  it  looks  as  tho  we 
will  have  to  use  a  step  ladder  to  get 
the  berries. 

I  have  another  late  berry,  a  trail- 
ing dewberry  called  the  Atlantic. 
This,  too,  is  a  rank  grower  and  has 
beautifully  cut  leaves.  So  far,  the 
fruit  Is  small  and  poor,  and  if  they 
dp  no  better  this  summer  they  will 
(be  rooted  out  in  spite  of  their  pretty 
leaves.  This  berry  runs  to  Septem- 
"ber. 

A  man  in  Oregon  sent  me  some 
plants  which  he  claims  to  be  a  cross 
^between  blackberry  and  raspberry. 
I  rather  suspect  that  it  is  dimply  the 
same  as  the  Loganberry,  which  was 
claimed  to  be  the  same  cross,  but  has 
since  been  determined  to  be  a  pure 
'blackberry  of  a  reddish  color,  native 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  grown 
the  Logan  berry  and  it  certainly  Is 
fine,  but  it  makes  too  small  a  crop 
to  pay  for  the  room  It  takes.  Few  na- 
tive fruits  of  the  Pacific  side  do  well 
here.  I  have  planted  the  Oregon  ber- 
ries and  another  season  may  have 
the  fruit.  In  our  hot,  sandy  soil 
red  currants  do  not  live  long.  I  am 
now  run  down  to  three  bushes  and 
one  of  these  looks  as  tho  this  year 
■win  be  its  last.  One  has  to  be  con- 
tinually -.•ooting  more  currant  cut- 
tings If  one  keeps  up  a  supply  of  this 
fruit. 

The  drought  has  shortened  the 
early  Irish  potato  crop  very  serious- 
ly. The  plants  set  plenty  of  pota- 
toes but  they  simply  stopped  growing 
top  and  bottom  for  lack  of  moisture. 
The  price  for  first  class  potatoes  will 
probably  continue  high.  There  are 
some  heavy  heads  of  the  Copenhagen 
Market  cabbage  on  the  market,  but 
the  small  early  Wakefields  sell  bet- 
ter since  one  is  enough  for  most  fa- 
milies. With  no  signs  of  rain,  it  is 
bard  to  see  what  any  crop  will  do 
now. — W.  F.  Massey,  Wicomico  Co., 
Md. 
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BIG  RETURNS  FROM  STRAW- 
BERRIES 


Because  of  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  strawberries  for  flavor  for 
■oda  water,  high  prices  were  obtain- 
ed thruout  the  season  The  state's 
strawberry  growers  did  a  wonderful 
business,  and  big  prices  are  predict- 
ed for  raspberries.  blackberries, 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  Strawber- 
ries in  great  quantities  were  packed 
in  barrels,  placed  in  cold  storage  to 
be  pressed  into  sirup  later  in  the 
season. 

Eastern  Shore  farmers  did  a  big 
business  and  are  enlarging  their 
strawberry  fields,  where  there  were 
six  acres,  they  are  doubled  or  tripled. 
Acreage  this  year  was  below  normal 
because  war  conditions  last  year 
caused  poor  express  service,  and  dis- 
couraged growers  plowed  up  their 
berry  plots. 

A  Carolina  County  farmer  collect- 
ed 114.000  gross  receipts  from  this 
fruit  and  netted  $1,500,  all  from  a 
12  acre  lot.  On  three  acres  a  colored 
trucker  of  Wicomico  County  cleared 
$1,700  which  he  placed  in  bank. 
From  a  two  acre  lot  another  Eastern 
Shoreman  cleared  $2,000.  When  a 
man  in  this  community  (Woodlawn) 
brought  home  $250  for  a  wagon  load 
of  berries,  it  is  easy  to  believe  how 
money   could   pile   up. — Marylander. 


Home  gardens  fit  in  with  any 
gram    of    better    farming    and    better 
ttome  making. 


Tor  Sandy  Soil         For  Loam  Soil  For  Clay  Soil        R^rfleavyClaySoil 

The  Right  Fertilizer  for  Wheat     ] 

Bl*^  sure  you  have  the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat  this  Fall. 
Feed  your  wheat  crop  just  the  plant  food  that  it  needs  and 
what  the  soil  lacks.  Too  much  of  one  element  and  net  enough 
of  another  is  wasted  plant  food  and  results  in  lower  yields. 


Feed  your  wheat  rieht.  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fertilisers  fill  every  wheat  need- 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  give  theyoung 
plant  a  good  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root 
growth  before  Winter  —  sturdy,  vigorous 
plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon  as  the 
ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  am- 
monia is  enough.     It  is  not  practical  to  use 


less  than  two  per  cent  of  ammonia  aiid  not 
necessary  to  use  more.  Enough  phosphoric 
acid  to  strengthen  the  straw,  fill  out  the 
grain  and  ripen  the  crop  early.  Sufficient 
potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid  fill  out 
the  grain  and  make  it  plump  and  heavy. 
You  pay  the  threaher  by  the  bushel, 
but  yon  sell  by  the  weight. 


Cereal  Special 


fiipply  the  right  balance  of  plant  food  to  grow  the 
mo»t  wheat  at  the  leaatcott  per  bushel.  They  elim- 
inate puefsswork  and  waste.  The  formula  is  right — 
the  materials  are  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  only 
those  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop 
are  used.  They  cut  tlie  cost  of  production  and 
make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 

Choose  the  Fertilizer  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  undf  roils— u»e  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertiliser 

No.  I— «-lfr«. 
On  loam  •oiU— uic   Armour's  Cereal   Special  Fertiliser 

No.  «— »-l©-4. 
On  Clay  noiln— use  Armour's  Cereal   Special   Fertiliser 

So.  S— t  l<«. 
If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  yon  know  run  supply 

the  necewary  potash  uav  Armour's  Cereal  Special  F«r- 

tJliser  Hu,  4— *!»-«. 


Low  Plant  Food  Cost 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertillzeri  are  concentrated 
to  the  highest  practical  point,  so  that  the  plant  food 
cost  will  be  as  low  as  possible.  They  are  made  with 
the  best  materials  adjpted  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  wheat  crop;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  cincient  methods,  in  modern  fac- 
tories, under  tlis  tu;>ervision  of  trained  men. 

Get  Your  Fertilizer  Early 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW;  have  him  reserve 
your  Fall  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of 
our  booklet,  "Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  into 
Wheat  Dollars,  *'  or  write  direct  to  our  nearest 
office.  Don't  delay  —  wheat  (ceding  time  will 
soon  be  here. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Baltimore  —  Chicago 


4285 
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, .  „  Save  All  the  Com  , 

(Uia^llUli     and  Grain  You 
E<\RM  A/  Raise 


mA'' 


old-time  wooden  c!>m  cribs  and  pain  bint  are 

things  of  the  past.  Fire  can  destroy  them;  thieves  can 

enter  them;  rats,  mice,  birds  and  inserts  can  destroy 

the  grain;  dampness  can  penetrate  and  cause  the  grain  to  sweat  and  mould. 

Securo  Steel  Com  Cribs 

and  Grain  Bins  Give 

Absolute  Protection 

No  more  waste  and  loss  of  grain.  A 
S«curo  Metal  Crib  insures  all  the  profits 
on  the  crop,  and  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  one  season.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  nist- proof  galvanized  iron,  is 
easily  erected,  needs  no  repairs,  and  is 

i'ust  aa  cheap  as  wooden  ccnst.-uction. 
*erfect  rentilation  for  g-ain  is  provided 
by  patented  devices.  Soor^er  or  later 
you  will  decide  to  stop  your  losses  of 
com  and  grain,  so  wr!;e  now  for  free, 
illustrated  literature;  describing  the  Se- 
curo Metal  Cum  Cri'.>s  and  Grain  Bins 
— the  kind  that  give  absolute  protection. 

Not  Too  Late  to  Order  Your  Silo 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  on  a  modem  farm  than  a  good 
Silo,  and  the  Nappanee  Wooden  Silo,  which  we  sell  under  our 
Securo  Guarantee,  leads  all  other  silos  in  practical  advantages. 
The  door  closes  air-ti.^ht  and  will  not  stick;  there  are  anchors 
lor  ibe  bonofa  u  vrd  m  for  tSc  top;  the  turn  sdjuin  wiib  ■  yueoMd  tplice  iliu  It 
•clf.dniniii(  mild  rrrraau  runinc^  ibe  tup  ii  oixie  with  bip  roof  niten  wfaicb  Incrcue 
ihc  cfotf  ol  Ibe  &Ua  Let  u<  •riul  rott  our  free,  UlaMnied  caolocue  wtucb  deacrUMs 
Ibe  dlfcicM  iirlM.     Mail  coufga  Udar. 


Our  Guarantee 


We  (en  enrrthlnc  foe  a  Bolera  fvm  artder  our  Scnrs  Gntaam.  wfalck  »»«»» ikM 
purcbMee  am  be  aheolMHilr  tautttaoty  to  ibe  barer  f  weretara  tW  mmmtr-  TbU 
ttnrmatee  ii  ■■oM^WaaaL  asd  anne  roar  procectioa.  IVbMim  k  b  yoa  waM  ta 
Ibe  nr  ol  (ana  a^alf'ai.  vnu  m  tor  price*  aaA  free  liieraaue. 


Site 


LsTO  AgeaU  Wsuited  in  Op«B  Torritory. 


The  Farm  Equipment  Company 

902  Kejser  Btuldinff  Baltimore.  Maryland 

please  send  me  free  literature  on  equipmesit  checked 
on  left  side  of  this  coupon. 


Plants     Plants 


Cabeasa    Pliat)    *»*    reaSr.    til    variatitt 
Ptaatr    Pitali    an    raa^r.    t3  OS    t*r     |,M(. 

Ttaatt  Pliati  ttl  «ari«tt«i 

Caltr»    Plastt    raaSr    Jaat    It.    »].M    »w    I.Mt. 

H*n*    >or    Phoet 

OHOL    LEOOCN.  SEWCLL.   N.    J. 

.    .   _"•"     I'hone- Wenonah    »    J  S 

Lartaat  GiMrtr  at  VttetaMt  Pl«a«t  ta  tttm  J«r«n 


16%ACID  PHOSPHATE 


STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
AIM  Hitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertiliien 

Ursaat   tklppan    In   MIddIa   WsM 
Write   ut  for   prtoat 

EGGERT  CHEMiaL  CO.,  Cm««i,  0..  D«|l.  P 


kimpwolf's    1 

fertiliz 


TO  make  the  most  money  on  wheat,  the  soil  ''^^ 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.    With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels — that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish 
good  seed.  They  have  been  used  for  years  by  the 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 


In  ora»r  to  ontwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp> 
wolPa  Fertilizers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it  gives  the  plant 
a  qnick  start  even  in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  information 
aboot  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops.  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or- 
der be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
York,  Pa.  „ 


,\^' 


YDW  CHEMICAL  WOlff  ' 

SOO  LBS 
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ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING  FOR  HENS 


Discoveries  In  the  last  few  ycar.s 
in  the  use  of  artificial  lighting  la 
poultry  houses  has  enabled  the  poul- 
try keeper  to  level  the  production 
of  eggs  thruout  the  entire  year.  In- 
stead of  having  the  usual  heavy  lay- 
lug  period  in  spring  and  few  eggs 
in  fall  and  early  winter.  The  hens 
not  only  maintain  a  large  laying 
percentage  when  eggs  bring  high 
prices,  but  they  lay  more  eggs  than 
normally  because  artificial  lighting 
enables  them  to  handle  the  feed  to 
better  advantage. 

The  poultry  department  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  University  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  ar- 
titicial  lighting  in  hen  houses.  In  a 
recent  address  Professor  James  E. 
Rice,  of  the  Cornell  poultry  depart- 
ment, said  the  principle  upon  which 


Good  Stock  Increases  Pride  and 


artificial  lighting  Is  ba.sed   was  very 
simple. 

Hens  are  natives  of  the  tropics. 
They  originated  In  a  region  where 
the  days  and  nights  are  twelve  hours 
each.  They  have  a  digestive  tract 
of  twelve  hours'  capacity. 

When  the  hen  w.is  removed  from 
her  natural  twelve-hour  day  en- 
vironment she  merely  adapted  her- 
self to  the  change  but  did  not  alter 
her  digestive  system.  When  the 
shorliT  days  of  late  fall  come  she 
stops  laying  She  hibernates  like  the 
woodchuf  k.  She  eats  less,  is  less  ac- 
tive and  less  productive.  Just  as 
sonn  as  the  equal  days  rome  In 
March  high  egg  production  Is  rearh- 
ed. 

When  hens  are  In  condition  the 
poultry  keeper  can  get  eggs  just  as 
well  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  as 
in  spring,  if  they  are  fed  exactly 
twelve  hours  apart  every  day  in  th» 
year,  and  have  ample  time  to  eai  th.> 
feed  before  going  onto  the  roost 
Professor  Rice  h.i?  the  results  of  sev- 
eral prartir:il  tests  to  prove  this 
statement. 

In  the  experiments  two  years  ago 
the  lights  were  turned  on  the  28th 
day  of  November  from  twilight  until 
nine  o'clock,  and  this  was  coatinued 


until  .March  21st,  after  which  time 
artilicial  lighting  Is  considered  to  be 
not  necessary.  In  these  experiments 
little  dim  lights  were  an  aggrava- 
tion. They  were  no  better  than  nor- 
mal daylight.  With  lights  of  the 
proper  size,  egg  production  was 
heavy  in  season  of  high  prices,  and 
the  yearly  production  per  hen  was 
considerably  increased.  There  was 
an  increase  in  egg  production  of 
from  22  to  33  percent  the  first 
month. 

In  1918,  Illumination  was  started 
on  November  4,  and  was  continued 
until  March  24,  1919.  In  one  of 
the.se  experiments  In  early  winter 
after  the  lights  had  been  on  for  some 
time,  they  were  turned  off  for  a  week 
and  egg  production  went  down  from 
32  percent  to  no  eggs  at  all.  The 
lights  were  turned  on  and  production 
went  up  again.  In  one  instance,  a 
man  with  2,000  hens  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  a  small  Itijhting 
system  from  the  profits 
on  one  months'  egg  pro- 
duction due  to  the  artifi- 
cial  lights. 

Farmers  with  small 
flocks  are  using  various 
kinds  of  lights  from 
kerosene  lanterns  and 
gasoline  lamps  to  electric 
lights.  The  light  can  be 
hung  In  the  poultry 
house  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  will  cost  but 
little.  A  reflector  is 
needed  to  reflect  the  light 
to  the  floor.  This  can  be 
^lade  from  a  piece  of  tin. 
One  farmer  made  a  net 
gain  of  130  dozen  egga 
in  a  year  from  100  hens, 
and  the  cost  of  lllumln<- 
.atlng  for  100  hens  need 
not  be  over  |3  to  $5  a 
fear. 

•  It  has  been  found,  ac- 
cording to  *  Professor 
Rice,  that  It  requires  but 
little  If  any  more  feed  to 
produce  eggs  by  artificial 
illumination  than  in  the 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
egg  Is  water,  and  the  profit  comes 
not  so  much  from  Increased  annual 
egg  production  as  from  the  larger 
number  of  eggs  that  are  laid  when 
prices  are  high. 

The  secret  of  artificial  lighting  Is 
that  hens  lay  best  when  the  nights 
and  days  are  of  equal  length,  and  the 
poultry  man  who  lights  bis  henhouse 
In  fall  and  winter  with  this  point  in 
view  will  obtain  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  because  his  system  is 
ba«ed  on  the  natural  requirements  of 
the  hen. — R.  E.  R. 

WHEAT  SHEAVES  FOR  HENS 


Profits 
old    way. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
hen=!  begin  to  slacken  in  their  lay- 
iua.  Various  causes  may  be  assign- 
ed fcir  this.  One  of  these  is  the  ex- 
cessive heat  which  afTerts  them  as 
W^'ll  as  people  and  insteail  of  being 
b'lsy  gathering  egg-making  mater- 
ials, they  spenrl  much  of  the  time 
sitting  almut  in  the  shaile.'  This, 
loo.  is  the  natural  time  for  them  to 
hatch,  and  hens  which  may  .set  only 
once  or  twice  a  year  usually  do  so 
during    the    hottest    weather. 

Last  winter  being  so  very  mild, 
many   hens  either   laid   all   the  time. 


r 
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or  at  least  started  two  months  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Thi.s  naturally  results  in  few- 
er egg.s  at  this  time  of  year. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  giv- 
en my  laying  hens  sheaves  of  wheat 
with  very  goAd  results.  As  soon  as 
the  wheat  Is  cut  and  dry,  1  scatter 
about  In  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  the 
»teer  shed  or  sheaf  to  about  thirty 
hens  once  a  day.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  English  sparrow.  There  are  plac- 
es to  which  this  bird  is  afraid  to  go 
and  there  I  place  the  unthreshed 
grain. 

In  a  few  days  a  marked  improve- 
ment In  the  condition  of  the  hens 
can  be  seen.  There  combs  usually 
are  pale  and  they  appear  listless  and 
lay  very  poorly  but  from  now  on 
they  will  again  regain  all  their  form- 
er bt-auty  of  comb  and  feathers  and 
lay  very  well  for  two  or  three 
months  more.  Indeed,  their  combs 
are  redder  and  the  eggs  are  larger 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
The  price  of  eggs,  too,  is  getting 
higher  every  week  as  fall  approaches 
and  the  extra  time  and  work  is  very 
profitably  spent. 

Many  hens  lay  about  fifty  percent 
as  many  eggs  Just  now  as  they  did 
In  early  spring  and  I  am  positive 
that  If  they  are  given  sheaves  of 
wheat  they  will  lay  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  as  good  as  they  did  ear- 
lier In   the  year. — R.  I.  W. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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A  $100  CHICK  LESSON 


The  largest  poultryman  in  this 
part  of  the  county  had  an  experience 
which  he  Is  not  likely  to  forget  so 
long  as  he  remains  In  the  chicken 
business.  About  a  week  ago  he  had 
fcix  hundred  three-weeks  old  chicks 
that  went  on  a  "hunger  strike."  as 
he  called  it,  and  as  a  result  he  lost 
a  large  percent  of  them.  The.sc  chicks 
had  been  fed  a  commercial,  ready- 
mixed  ration  and  when  they  were 
the  age  I  mentioned,  their  feed  ran 
out  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  could 
get  them  to  eat  any  other  kind  of 
food  in  sufficient  quantities.  They 
woul<l  wander  about  or  stand  in  hud- 
dled disconsolate  groups  until  they 
became  too  weak  even  to  do  that, 
then  they   wotild  keel  over  and  die. 

Their  owner  was  at  his  wits  end. 
The  kind  of  feed  he  had  been  giving 
them  happened  to  be  entirely  out  of 
stock.  Finally,  after  a  week  of 
searching,  he  got  some  of  this  feed 
In  a  neighboring  state.  This  was 
hastily  shipped  to  his  home  and  the 
chicks  were  satisfied.  They  recogniz- 
ed their  old  grub  and  speedily  filled 
up  and  the  mortality  among  them 
abated  at  once.  However,  during  the 
"hunger  strike"  many  dozens  of 
them  died.  Since  they  were  of  a  fine 
white  leghorn  strain,  famous  as  good 
layers,  the  lo.ss  was  considerable 
because  no  more  eggs  of  this  same 
kind  are  available  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  season. 

Other  very  voting  animals  have 
been  known  to  act  in  a  similar  way. 
The  moral  for  all  poultry  raisers  Is 
to  keep  or  get  enough  feed  to  last 
the  rhicks  until  they  have  passed 
thru  this  period  of  their  existence. 
Had  they  been  several  weeks  older 
when  the  feed  ran  otit.  this  wotild 
not   have  happened. — R.  I.  W. 

Note  by  Editors. — Have  other 
rea tiers  known  of  similar  cases?  We 
are  wondering  whether  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  th''  feed  being  excep- 
tionally good  in  quality,  or  was  It  so 
poor  ;iR  to  r.iiise  them  to  sniTfi-  from 
niul    nutriii'in 

Chicken.s  will  not  give  adequate 
returns  In  egs.-  t>r  growth  when  kept 
under   Insanitary  conditions. 


Most  troubles  are  best  eliminatet/  at 
the  SOURCE.  Bad  roads  are  the 
SOURCE  of  much  UNNECESSARY 
tire  expense.  ARE  YOU  BOOSTING 
GOOD  ROADS? 


TlieExira^<f  Fabric 
Means  Extra  Miles 


MOHAWK 

Qjl^TIRES 


Mohawk  tires  contain  an  extra  ply  of  standard 
weight  fabric— a  ply  that  other  makers  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  use. 

So  we  believe  in  building  tires — not  only  the 
treads  that  show,  but  the  parts  underneath  that 
do  not  show — with  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

You  may  find  another  tire  with  a  so-called 
extra  ply.  But  you  will  find  no  other  tire  with  as 
many  plies  of  17^4  ounce  pure  Sea  Island  Gstton 
fabric,  as  the  Mohawk  tire  contains. 

It  is  better  quality  throughout — only  pure 
materials — more  generous  quantities  of  these — 
the  fact  that  Mohawks  are  hand-made — that 
enables  us  to  dare  tell  you  that  tire  building  today 
is  not  a  question  of  secrets  or  special  processes, 
but  of  quality  alone. 

And  it  is  this  quality  alone  that  gives  the  Mohawk  tire 
a  permanent  clientele.  Just  ask  yourself— what  auto- 
mobile owner  whom  you  know  buys  only  one  make  of 
tire,  alwaya?    Mohawk  buyers  do. 

Mohawk  tires,  either  cord  or  fabric,  are  made  in  ribbed 
•nd  non-skid  treads  and  there'*  an  extra  ply,  hand  made, 
Ford  size  Mohawk,  too. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK    RUBBER    COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 
123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City 


NICE 

on  the  label 
means  Best 


in  the  Can 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

I'rirf*  fin  nfW  rar-*  tm***  a  I'an.r'l  «rt  jrrailv  \\],\ 
ii  »i  buy  ft  hUh  ^r»»l<*  um-*!  ,Vtiti'rin>l»i|i'.  Ibtr»i". 
-aim.-  o^er  6«  ivnTiit  Our  alix  k  <.!  Aiitni*  »«•» 
-  ^t-  nf  ih«»  lii.li.r  jra«l«  iiv<l  vmr*  of  thf«  w*rv 
:  if«-*t  l^iTt  A  w-it  t»  t'Ur  Mtfrt* r'M>iii  *».ll  i-"ii 
v.u<e  yuU- 

Buicks — ^Fords — Maxwells 

Chandlers — Hupmobiles 

Overlands — Hudsons — Dodges 

Franklins — Packardi — Stutzs 

I'l   f.i-1    I'li-n    •jr  tl.al    I*   nijil''   »»   lim-    In    st.-k 

PI    ail    »l>l.^    a'i'l  lii-I.N        Writ.-    U-Hh\    f.T    "lir 

1  .4  ..f  i-j«r»  iritli  |.n.v»   and   talualiU-   autnni"hl!' 
infnrttiJtitHi 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

•J    N.    Broad    St..    rhiUildphia.    P». 
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ILO  FILLING 

Engtaes 


3I)«4  Oakland  *v*., 
2«4t  Cmpir*  aide.. 


Eugene  E.  Nice,  Manufacturer 
Paints,  Stains,  Varnishes. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free 

inilructhe  bool^let  "Painl  Pointers" 

or  urite  us. 


Crimson  Clover ,", fVbu '"' 

bag  m      LWTON  a.  LAYTON.  Inc 
I  town.  DeUwar:. 


KEROSENE 

GASOLINE 

2  To  30 

Home 
Portable 
Ready 
To 
Vmo 


Reduced  Prices 

Pry 'irfpt  —  I  Mh  or  1  TTTn.  .Saff'?  hv 
mor»y  on  thia  all-sroil  outfit.  Get  «aifk  Shiponrit 
WIITE  Kniinea  tako  lea*  fo»l-a«ay  to  w-bi* 
jurplua  power.  Bi-»t  for  mailaire  tuttrrii.  btowwa. 
(hrrahrrf .  10  jmrm  ->>»«il  of  old-atrle  raakri.  L»«rr 
cartof  rnitine  Buara>i;.-'Hl  aa  loof  a.  you  own  it  -no 
'^atrin»a' ^-no time  1 'nut.  Writ*  for  NifW  Book  Today . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


K.n.aa  City, 
Pitt.burfh,  P». 


0,000  gtilfe'^ 

PER   WEEK    FROM 
HILLPOT'S   RECORD    LAYERS 


100  50 

WHTTT:  IEOHOBNS.  Pen  3  »U  00  «"  J'"* 

BROWN     LLOIIOF.SS  1600 

B    I.  RKDF  1800 

I, .1*1    Hit.Ii    ••ul.v    •.•Ji.l 
f   I,  II    ..Mi'.l    j'lrrn..!       ftOMKI.VT   f'KKf 

Bo.x  28,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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milk.  Beat  the  egg  well,  add  the  re-  of  the  mixture.  Serve  at  once.  II 
maining  ingredients,  drop  by  spoon-  soup  stock  is  convenient  use  that  in- 
fuls  into  smoking  hot  fat  and  fry  8    stead  of  water. 


\ 


minutes;   drain  and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Croquettes. — Cook  1  quart 
of  tomatoes  till  they  are  reduced  to  1 
pint.  Add  to  them  then  1  pint  of 
fine  bread   crumbs  with  salt,   pepper 


Corn  Chowder. — Cut  the  kernels 
from  12  ears  of  green  corn,  peel  and 
mince  2  onions  and  fry  them  brown 
In  3  tablespoons  butter  in  a  deep 
saucepan.     Now  put  In  the  corn,     4 


1st  Row. — 4  Sp,  1  gr;  3  sp,  1  gr; 
3  sp,  I'gr;  5  ch,  turn. 

2nd 'Row. — 1  Sp,  1  gr;  2  sp,  1  gr; 

2  »p,  1  gr;  3  sp.  2  gr;  3  ch,  turn. 
3rd  Row. — 2  Or,  4  sp;   5  gr,  2  sp, 

5  ch,  turn. 
4tlr  Row. — 2  Sp,  1  gr;  3  ep,  1  gr; 

6  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 
5th  Row. — 4  Sp,  3  gr;  1  sp,  1  gr; 

1  sp,  3  gr;   5  ch,  turn. 

6th  Row.— 2  Sp,  1  gr;  3  sp.  1  gr; 

3  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 


ORGANDY  COtLAR  AND  CUFFS 
WITH  FILET  INSERTS 

When  purchased  at  the  shops 
hand-made  sets  are  a  luxury,  but 
this  need  not  trouble  the  girl  who 
is  handy  with  her  needle,  for  the 
organdy  set  shown  here  is  both  Inex- 
pensive and  in  excellent  taste.  One 
half  yard  of  organdy  will  make  two 
sets.  They  can  be  cut  different 
shapes,  and  one  may  be  daintily  em- 
broidered in  white  or  color,  and  the 
other  set  trimmed  in  filet  crochet  aH 
Illustrated. 

After  cutting  the  collar  and  cuffs, 
face  back  to  form  li-inch  hems, 
which  are  then  machine  hemstitch- 
ed. For  the  crochet  work  use  No. 
70  crochet  cotton,  or  finer  If  desir- 
ed, the  idea  being  to  make  the  set 
as  dainty  as  desired. 

(Abbreviations. — Dc,  double  cro- 
chet; Bc,  single  chochet;  ch,  chain 
stitch;  st,  stitch;  sp  means  a  space 
made  thus:  1  dc,  2  chain  stitches, 
then  1  dc  in  third  stitch  from  pre- 
ceding dc;  gr  means  a  group  consist- 
ing of  four  dc  made  in  successive 
stitches,  then  for  each  additional  gr 
add  3  dc,  thus  2  gr  contains  7  dc,  8 
gr  contains  10  dc,  etc.) 

FV)r  the  inserts  for  the  collar,  start 
with  53  chain  stitches. 

Ist  Row. — At  end  of  the  Chain 
turn  and,  starting  with  dc  in  sixth 
Bt  from  end  of  chain,  make  1(  sp, 
then  5  ch  and  turn. 

2nd  Row. — 4  Sp,  2  gr;  3  sp,  1  gr; 
3  sp,  2  gr;   1  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 

3rd  Row. — 1  Sp,  2  gr;   3  sp,  1  gr; 

3  sp,   2  gr;    4  sp,   5  ch,  turn. 
4th  Row. — 1  Sp,  2  gr;   3  sp,  1  gr; 

2  sp,   1   gr;    2  sp,   1   gr;    3  sp,   6  ch, 
turn. 

6tb  Row. — 4  Sp,  5  gr;  4  sp,  2  gr; 
1  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 

6th  Row. — 7  8p,  1  gr;  3  sp,  1  gr; 

4  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 
7th  Row. — 1  Sp,  4  gr;  1  sp,  1  gr; 

1  »p,  4  gr;  4  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 

8th  Row. — 7  Sp,  1  gr;  3  sp,  1  gr; 
4  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 

9th  Row. — 4  Sp,  5  gr;  2  sp,  5  ch, 
turn.     This  drops  5  sp. 

10th  Row. — 4  Sp,  1  gr;  2  sp,  1  gr; 

3  sp,  5  ch,  turn. 
11th  Row. — 1  Sp,  2  gr;  3  sp,  1  gr, 

4  sp;  then  slip-stitched  back  on  3  sp, 

5  ch,  turn. 
12th  Row. — 1  Sp,  1  gr;  3  sp,  2  gr; 

1  sp,  S  ch,  turn. 

13th  Row. — 4  Sp,  2  gr;  2  sp,  6 
ch,  turn. 

14th  Row. — 2  Sp,  2  gr;  4  sp,  5  ch, 
turn. 

16th  Row. — 8  Sp,  then  repeat  for 
the  next  row,  and  break  thread. 

Repeat  for  the  opposite  Insert.  Sew 
these  inserts  in  place,  then  cut  away 
the  material,  and  hem  the  edges 
down  securely. 

Edge. — •!  Dc  into  the  hem, 2  ch, 
skip  a  space  of  the  material  the 
length  of  the  2  ch,  then  repeat 
from.*  At  the  in!>ert8  make  spaces 
over  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the 
preceding   row    to    the    comer,    then 

6  ch,   1   dc  into  the  same  st   at  last 

«?c.  and   continue  sp  around  the  col-    Corners. — Helen   Kaufman 
lar,   flnlHhing  with   3   ch  st;    turn. 

2nd  Row. — 1  Sc  into  last  dc,  *3 
rh.  skip  1  sp;  1  dc  over  next  sp,  5 
ch  to  form  a  picot.  1  dc  into  the  same 
f^p;  3  ch.  skip  1  sp,  1  sc  into  next 
dc.     Repeat  from*  around  th«>  collar. 

Insert  for  Culf. — Start  with  44 
chain  stitches. 


and  2  tablespoons  melted  butter  and    broken   biscuits  and  6  parboiled  and 


a  little  sugar.  Set  away  to  cool. 
Then  shape  into  croquettes,  roll  in 
flour  of  fine  crumbs,  and  drop  into 
boiling  fat.  Some  desire  a  sauce 
with  them,  but  they  are  delicious 
without. 

Cucumber  Fritters.  —  Peel  and 
grate  3  cucumbers,  then  turn  them 
Into  a  sieve,  press  out  and  discard  all 
the  juice.  To  1  pint  of  the  pulp, 
add  }  cup  rich  milk.  1  cup  flour,  1 
tablespoon   white  pepper  and   3   well 


Organdy  Collar  With  Pilet  Inserts 


gr; 
ch. 


7th  Row.- 
turn. 

8th  Row.— 1  Sp,  1  gr;   2  sp,  1 
2  sp.  1  gr;  2  sp,  S-ch,  turn. 

9th  Row.— 5  Sp,  1  gr;  4  sp,  5 
turn. 

10th  Row.— 7  Sp,  5  ch,  turn. 

nth  Row.— 4  Sp,  2  gr;  1  sp,  5  eJi, 
turn. 

12th  Row.— 1  Sp,  2  gr;  4  sp,  break 
thread. 


beaten  eggs.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  Into 
smoking  hot  fat  and  fry  until  crisp 
and  brown. 

Beet  Jelly.— Cut  enough  boiled 
beets  to  make  3  cupfuls.  To  this  add 
2  tablespoons  prepared  horseradish. 
1  tablespoon  vinegar  and  1  cup  wa- 
ter. Let  this  boll  5  minutes,  remove 
from  fire  and  add  \  teaspoon  salt 
and  »  box  of  gelatin  dissolved  In 
Cold  water.     Pour  this  into  a  shallow 


sliced  potatoes.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt  and  1  tablespoon  minced  pars- 
ley; cover  with  1  quart  of  boiling 
water  and  let  all  cook  gently  45 
minutes,  then  stir  in  slowly  1  cup 
boiling  milk  thickened  with  1  table- 
spoon flour  rubbed  into  1  tablespoon 
butter.  Turn  Into  a  heated  tureen 
to  serve. 

Cucumber  Jelly. — Boil  together  4 
medium-sized  cucumbers,  peeled  and 
cut  into  small  pieces,  1  red  pepper 
or  8  peppercorns.  4  cloves.  1  sprig 
Of  mace.  1  slice  of  onion  and  3  cups 
hot  water.  Let  this  boil  down  half. 
Remove  from  the  Are,  add  2  table- 
spoons vinegar  and  V-i  box  of  gelatin 
dissolved  In  Mi  cup  cold  water.  Add 
a  little  green  vegetable  coloring, 
strain  at  once  and  pour  into  molds. 

Stewed  Beets  In  Sauce. — Bake  2 
large  beets  in  the  oven  until  tender. 
Cool  in  cold  water,  remove  the  skin, 
and  cut  them  into  slices.  Put  them 
in  a  saucepan,  pour  over  a  little 
vinegar  and  some  stock  or  gravy. 
Simmer  gently  \  .hour,  pour  off  the 
gravy  and  reduce  it  to  a  glaze,  add  a 
few  slices  of  beet,  well  pounded,  and 
,2  tablespoons  of  the  brown  sauce. 
Boll  for  a  few  minutes,  mix  these 
with  the  diced  beets,  heat  very  care- 
fully, dish  up.  granish  with  fried 
bread  strips  and  serve. 

Carrot  Soup. — Some  carrots,  two 
slices  of  onion,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  J 
cup  rice,  4  tablespoons  butter,  IJ 
teaspoons  salt,  a  few  grains  of 
red  pepper,  2  cups  water,  2  cups 
scladed  milk,  and  2  tablespoons  flour. 
Chop  enough  carrots  to  make  2  cup- 
fuls, cook  in  water  until  tender, 
press  thru  sieve,  reserving  the  liq- 
uor. Cook  rice  in  milk  in  double  boil- 
er. Cook  onion  In  butter,  add  flour 
and  seasonings.  Mix  the«carrot  mix- 
ture with  the  rice  and  milk,  pour 
into  the  onion  and  flour;  bring  to 
the  boiling  point,  strain  and  serve. 
Garnish  with  chopped  parsley.  If 
this  soup  seems  a  little  thick,  thin 
with  cream. 

Stewed  Peas  and  Eggs. — One  table- 
spoon salad  oil,  \  peck  peas,  one 
small  onion,  }  cup  boiling  water,  2 
lumps  sugar,  a  little  fresh  mint,  3 
eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pry 
the  onion,  sliced,  In  the  oil,  with 
the  salt  and  pepper.  Pick  the  peas 
over  carefully,  wash  and  drain  them, 
add  to  oil  and  onion,  the  water,  sug- 
ar, peas  and  mint.  Cook  till  peas 
are  very  tender;  break  the  eggs  Into 
a. cup,  and  slip  them  carefully  onto 
the  peas.     Cook  until  eggs  are  done. 

String  Bean  Salad. — String  and 
wash  1  pint  fresh  string  beans,  put 
them  In  cold  salt  water  and  boll 
until  tender.  Drain  and  when  cold, 
put  In  a  salad  bowl,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  pour  \  teaspoonful  of 
salad  oil  over  them,  also  1  cup  vine- 
gar and  serve.  If  prefered.  the  sal- 
ad oil  can  be  left  out. 

Green  Peas. — Shell  and  wash 
young  tender   peas   and   put   them   in 


Make    three    more    similar    Inserts    m2  —— •     —r  ^u.»  inio  a  snallow    young  tender   peas   and   put   them   in 
1   «ew  one  on   each   c"  ner  TZ   ^"^^ !"'  ""l"  '''''  '''1  '"^°  «*>—    ^"^»   -«"'^'>   '>«"""^  --ter  to  cover; 


an  1  sew  one  on  each   corner  of  the 
cuffs,  finishing  the  same  as  the  collar 


WITH  NEW  POODS  FROM  THE 
GARDEN 


Corn  Fritters— One  cupful  of 
''orn.  1  teaspoon  salt.  1  heaping  cup 
flour,  1  egg.  a  few  grains  of  red  pep- 
per,   1    tablespoon    olive    oil,    }    cup 


Cream  of  Tomato  Soup. — Cook  1 
quart  tomatoes  with  1  pint  water  un- 
til done,  and  strain  thru  a  sieve.  Boil 
1  pint  cream,  drop  In  some  finely 
Chopped  celery,  and  parsley  and  sea- 
son  with  salt  and  pepper.     Just  be-    ^-., „.  „,.^..,    „, 

fore  ready  to  serve  stir  the  strained  to  thicken  If  desired, 
tomatoes  Into  the  cream,  stirring  cream, 
ronstantlv.  Adding  a  pinch  of  soda  Creamed  Carrots.  —  Scrape  and 
to  the  tomatoes  before  addlnp  them  wash  enough  carrots  to  make  4  cup- 
to   the   cream    will   prevent   curdling    fuls.     Cut  in  dice,  and  put  them  in  a 


If  more  water  Is  needed  add  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water  at  a  time 
so  that  when  they  are  done  there 
will  not  be  any  water  to  pour  off. 
"When  done  add  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per, a  bit  of  sugar  and  a  little  flour 

also     a  little 
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double  boiler  containing  half  milk 
and  half  water  at  boiling  point,  l^et 
them  cook  slowly  40  minutes  or  un- 
til tender,  then  drain  them,  and  put 
them  In  a  hot  dish  at  side  of  stove. 
Use  1  cupful  of  the  stock  they  were 
cooked  in  to  make  a  sauce  with  1 
tablespoon  butter,  1  tablespoon  flour 
and  plenty  of  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
the  sauce  over   them   to  serve. 

Cauliflower  Au  Gratin. — Trim  out- 
side leaves,  soak  In  cold  water  about 
one  hour,  drain  and  tie  It  In  a  *iece 
of  chesecloth,  drop  It,  stem  down 
into  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  salted 
wated.  Boll  uncovered  30  minutes; 
be  careful  not  to  overcook  cauliflow- 
er or  It  will  become  water  soaked  and 
lose  its  flavor  and  color.  When  ten- 
der, lift  it  out  carefully,  drain  well 
and  separate  the  flowerets.  Arrange 
them  neating  in  a  baking  dish,  pour 
over  them  }  pint  of  white  sauce,  dust 
thickly  with  grated  cheese  and 
brown  in  a  quick  oven. — Miss  H.  A. 
Lyman,  Mass. 
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Federal  Department  of  Commerce   is  !|;V'iT.BA',?;:'jas 

investigating   the    possibility    of     an   - 

electric  furnace  for  use  in  communi 

ties  which  could  reclaim  the  tin  from   K 

many    of    the    cans     now     ab.solutely  .[i 

wasted.     Some  cities  do  have  .ijrovl-  J| 

sions  for  taking  care  of  such  reclam-  ^-■ 

ation.      A   machine   cuts  off   the   can 

tops    and    bottoms,    then    slits    down 

the   seam   and    presses   the  sheet  out 

flat.     These  flat  sheets  are  then  used 

to   make    asbestos  sheets,   toys,     box 

covers,  etc.     This  is  more  economical 

than  detinning  the  sides  of  the  cans. 

But  the  tops  and  bottoms  have  to  be 

detinned  because  there  are  few  uses 

for  them  in  the  shape  in  which  they 

are  cut  from  the  cans. 


AIL  KINDS  OF  SHORTCAKE 

I  send  my  recipe  for  all  kinds  of 
shortcake.  It  Is  very  easy  to  make: 
One  cup  sweet  milk,  li  cups  sugar,  1 
egg,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  You  can  use  sour 
milk  and  soda  or  sour  or  sweet 
cream.  If  milk  is  used,  use  shorten- 
ing size  of  an  egg.  Bake  in  two  lay- 
er cake  tins  If  a  half  will  answer 
for  one  meal,  cut  in  two.  then  the 
other  half  can  be  steamed  for  an- 
other meal.  Put  filling  of  berries  be- 
tween and  on  top. 

Johnny  Cake  (or  Cornmeal  Muf- 
fins If  Baked  In  Gem  Tins.)  One 
cup  sweet  milk.  »  cup  sour  milk.  } 
cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  (level)  soda, 
1  cup  flour,  thicken  with  corn  flour 
or  meal  as  thick  as  stirred  cake. 
Can  add  one  egg  and  salt.  Or  you 
can  use  li  cups  sour  milk  with  soda, 
but  It  Is  not  quite  as  good  thus  as 
made  with  sweet  milk. — Mrs.  S.  B. 
Smith,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  figures  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
tern exactly  as  printed  at  beKlnnlnir 
of  each  description  or  we  will  not  ho 
responsible  for  correct  nilmp  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  ordering 
wain  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
RUiit.  and  aire  for  clilldren'.s  patterns. 
Aillte.ss  Pennsylvania  Kanner,  2<JI  .^. 
Third  Plreel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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24  IS. — Play  or  Work  Uniform. — 
Khaki,  gingham,  galatea.  drill,  cot- 
ton, corduroy  and  seersucker  will 
make  it.  The  trousers  are  cut  In 
one  with  the  front  of  the  waist;  at 
the  back  waist  and  trousers  are  sep- 
arate. The  garment  Is  a  comfortable 
"overall"  model.  The  pattern  is  cut 
In  5  sizes:  4.  6.  8.  10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  will  require  4  yards  of  36 
inch  materiaL  Pattern  costs  10  cents. 


The  Monroe  Square  Housed  Pipeless 

Heats  Your  House 

But  Not  Your  Cellar 


W 


HEN  you  are  running 
a  Monroe  S<iuare  Housed 
Pipeless  with  all  drafts  on,  its  out- 
side will  be  cool.  You  can  hold 
yo'jjb^and  on  it  any  time.  You 
can  l";ep  vegetables  perfectly, 
right  along  side  of  it.  You  can 
hang  hams  and  bacon  on  the  l)eams 
iust  as  you  always  have.  All  the 
heat  goes  into  your  rooms.  None 
of  it  into  the  cellar. 


The  Monroe  is  made  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  Pipeless.  In 
that  difference  lies  a  big  difference 
in  the  coal  burned. 

The  Monroe  is  a  high  grade  Pipe- 
less. It  has  the  weight,  durability 
and  heating  surfaces. 

It's  as  square  as  it  loolm. 

Find  out  about  it  by  sending  for 
our  catalog  and  dealer's  name. 


fCcL.SEiV   Heating  CoAvpANf 

234  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Deilerj  Everywhere 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 


A  Sugar  Saver. — 'Before  lifting  to- 
matoes for  the  meal,  stir  In  a  bit  of 
soda;    make   them   more   palatable. 

Lice  Killer  for  Rose  Bugs. — Lately 
I  have  learned  that  a  good  louse 
killer  will  eradicate  the  bugs  on  rose 
bushes,  and  have  been  told  that  It 
will  kill  those  on  currant  bushes, 
also  cabbage  and  garden  pests  In 
general.  It  Is  good  to  know,  for 
have  we  not  been  tormented,  es- 
pecially with  cabbage  worms.  Let  us 
give  this  Information  a  trial  any 
way. 

Red  Poultry  Lice  Information 
Wanted. — Will  the  readers  tell  their 
experience  with  red  lice  In  poultry- 
house  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them? 
I  found  that  on  a  hen  (having  left  a 
nest)  there  were  dozens.  On  exam- 
ining the  nest  found  It  full.  I  turned 
the  hen  up  and  poured  coal  oil  all 
over  her.  She  survived  and  is  around 
again. — Mrs.  Mary  Shuman.  Pa. 


2807. — Boys'  Suit. — Adaptable  to 
all  materials  usually  employed  for 
boys  suits.  Wash  fabrics  such  as 
khaki,  drill,  galatea  and  gingham, 
likewise  flannel,  serge,  corduroy  or 
velvet.  The  sleeve  may  be  In  wrist 
or  elbow  length.  The  pattern  is  cut 
In  5  sizes:  3,  4.  5,  6  and  8  years. 
Size  4  will  require  2%  yards  of  40- 
Inch   material.      Pattern    10   cents. 

2860. — Girl's  Dress  and  Sun-Hon- 
net. — Here  is  a  comfortable  warm 
weather  outfit  which  will  please  any 
little  girl.  Gingham,  percale,  seer- 
sucker, linen,  drill,  pique,  or  poplin 
could  be  used  for  both  the  l>onnet 
and  dress.  With  bloomers  under  this 
dress,  petticoats  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Pattern  is  cut  In  5  sizes:  2, 
3.  4.  5  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires 
2J  yards  of  36-lnch  material  for  the 
dress  and  \  yard  for  the  bonnet.  Sat- 
lern,  10  cents. 


WORLD'S   GREATEST   SELF- 
HEATING  SAD  IRON 

CAN  BE  USXD   FOR   l.I<;HT  COOICINO  WHXN 
CAMPING   OR    MOTORINt;.    IF    BFFI<;IENCr, 
—  COMFORT     AND    ECONOMT 

M^^^^^        .INTXREST  YOU  WRITE  us 
^DP^^^  AGENTS  WANTED 


IDEAL  SAD  IRON  MFC  CO. 

211  Hi(h  A**.. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Dry  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

For  Youraclf  and  Otiiers  on  the 

Simplicity    Evaporator 


and  lay  aw 

tnilti*  and 

Hue.  i  (I 


(laot  lupply  Of  wholaoaM 
\.>t  wintif  bMldomrn- 
'  niDK  to  (iiher*. 
..,«>4.1iO.    circuUr  bre. 


Th*  IdMl  Pump  Co..  WUminfton,  Ohio 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
_  .     ...«,w  ■  DKSEASE 

pi«e«l'any"wh«Ti7  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  »ttrwti  »rrj 
kill*  aU  tit».    Nrat,  clean,  omamrotal.  convrnirnt  wul 

cheap  Lastaallws- 

,>an.  Hail*  of  mxal. 
>  can't •pillortiporar: 
,  will  not  soil  orinjora 
aorthinc   GuarantMd. 
DAISY 
PLY   KILLER 
at  roar  dealer  or 
t  br  EXPRESS.  prvt>aid.  II  S. 
BABOLD  80MEHS.  IM  D«  Kalb  At< 


l>  An.,  Brooklrn.  N.  T. 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital   School  of  Nirting 

A  tare*  year,  rourar  lu  itic  the_>ry  "I,  l!'*'''^"' 
nuralDd  with  Um  lai-llliiwi  WTon^cd  by  <hu  d"«1«2 
tuUy  equipped  loin|tuil»n,  i»  offered  m  ijualiftea 
rouM  womeo  dMIriU!!  .)!  eBlrrlnK  the  Mimin*  Pro- 
iVMloa.  The  r.uTlriiluin  ba»  tpeei  rarrfully  i.lanDe<1 
MBBhadilnc  eancrlallr  the  r<luratl"oal  and  rullufal 
developfDeDt  of  the  ouraa  1  he  Kail  lerm  comnwo- 
eea  Ortuber  in  For  oartleular*  ad  irwa  Principal  ol 
Bcbool.       ISOO  ta*  lOitb  AintX.      Cl«»«U«id.  0»lu 


SAVING  TIN  CANS 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Bovernment  Is  Roins  to  try  to  profit 
by  some  of  the  thrift  lessons  forced 
upon  us  by  our  war  experience.  For 
Instance  It  Is  conslderinK  ways  and 
means  of  conserving  some  of  the  tin 
annually  wasted  In  the  2.000.000,- 
000  tin  cans  emptied  every  year  by 
users  of  food,  paint,  oils,  and  every 
other  commodity  sold  in  tin  cans. 
This  number  of  cans  contains  about 
8,000  tons  of  pure  tin,  most  of  which 
Is  now  thrown  onto  dump  heaps.  The 
Wast"    Reclamation    Service     of     the 


Special 
Subscription  Offer 

Send  u»  only  75c  aod  we  will  renew  your  jiuli- 
xrription  (or  the  balance  o<  this?year  anjl  all  i>( 
ncit  oc  to  J.thuary  1.  11121. •.Seejad.lrean  label  on 
your  imixr  ('ir  inlarnuition  aa  to.wben  your  »ul>- 
amplion  will  cipire. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 
261   Soalk  Third  Street.  PliilidelpkU.  Pa. 


f^arau^a<!c 


2499. — Frock  For  Little  Girl. — A 
good  model  for  voile,  batiste,  dimity, 
lawn  or  Swiss.  Waist  and  skirt  are 
full  and  gathered.  In  silii.  cash- 
mere, rhallie  or  alba,tross.  the  style 
Is  al.^o  very  attractive  Pattern  is 
cut  In  r.  sizes:  2.  .1,  4.  r>  and  6  years. 
Sizf  4  will  require  2}  yards  of  36- 
lnch    m;iterial.      Pattern     10    cents. 


Paper  and  itring  will  not  lave  your 
jellies  from  mould  and  decay. 

PAROWAXyAW 

Seals  them  up  airhght — moist  proof 
and  mould  proof — 

Just  melt  a  cake  and  pour  a  bit  on. 

It  costs  very  little  but  it  saves  a  lot. 

Buy  Parowjuc  of  your  Grocer. 

The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company 


1ft— IG 


« 


This 

CONCRETE 
Manure  Pit 

will  cost  you 
nothing 


The  horses  and  cows 
will  pay  (or  it. 

Unless  stable  manure 
is  kept  so  that  the  val- 
uable liquid  contents 
are  saved,  50  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost 
An  average  horse  or 
cow  produces  annual- 
ly manure  wordi  $35. 
The  liquid  portion  is 
W9rth  nearly  half  of 
this.  A  concrete  ma- 
nare  pit  will  save  it 
alL  So  you  see  how 
the  horses  and  cows 
can  present  you  with 
a  concrete  manure 
pit  free  of  charge. 

Build  one  now  and  cet 
the  profits  from  fcis 
form  of  saving. 


Ask  for  our  /ree  booklet  UW- 
ing  how  to  build  Concnit 
Manure  Pits.  Write  our  i 
t$t  district  office. 


PORTLAND 

:CEMENT 

^SOCIATIOI? 


• 

Oftieas   •! 

«t 

At^Unta 

Helena 

Pirkersl.-urg 

Chi<-a«o 

Indinr.aiMi!  is 

PiMfctmrsh 

Dkilu 

K.ln•.f^  <'it  V 

St.   Loj:» 

Utiivrr 

L<o«  Aii«;(:<:ii 

dSiJt  UkpCit 

1»M    MoiliC^ 

Milwaiik** 

Spsttlf 

l>e;roii 

»w  York 

Wiasi.iag'ion 

Concrete  ifor  PermaiMticA 


Vennsyti^ania  Farmer 
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FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  PENNA. 
STATE  COLLEGE 


(Concliuleil   from    Piipp    2.> 


fruit  vanished  from  sight  as  the  by 
magic.  Over  in  the  Dairy  Building, 
ice  cream,  cottage  cheese,  buttermilk 
and  iced  milk  were  sold  at  cost  by 
the  Commercial  Dairy  department. 
Something  like  200  gallons  of  ice 
cream  was  dished  into  the  little 
wooden  platters  each  day  and  went 
to  complete  the  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  contentment. 

Cows  and  Everything 

At  the  dairy  barn  we  .«aw  long 
rows  of  clean,  well-groomed,  cud- 
chewing  matrons  who  looked  placid- 
ly at  us  as  much  as  if  to  say,  "Ves, 
here  we  are.  We  are  profitable  be- 
cause of  our  breding,  our  comfor- 
table quarters,  our  feed,  and  the 
care  that  is  given  us.  Now  go  home 
and  look  at  your  cows  in  your  barn 
and  perhaps  you  can  discover  why 
your  herd  isn't  returning  much  prof- 
it. Two  mem-bers  of  this  collection 
of  valuable  animals  deserve  special 
mention.  The  Holstein,  Lilith  Gem 
Kolkluff,  produced  22.247  pounds  of 
milk  and  851  pounds  of  butter  in  365 
days.  The  Brown  Swiss,  Mary  Dy- 
sart,  just  missed  being  record  cow  of 
the  breed  by  a  few  pounds.  She 
gave  14.497  pounds  of  milk  and  616 
pounds  of  butter  fat  In  one  year. 

Evening  Talks 

Wednesday  evening.  In  the  beauti- 
ful outdoor  amphitheatre,  exercises' 
were  enjoyed  under  the  cool  and 
quiet  of  the  trees  and  sky.  A  chorus 
of  County  Agricultural  Advisors 
sang  a  number  of  original  and  high- 
ly pleasing  songs  and  were  uproar- 
ously  received.  Honorable  Evin 
Jones,  r.  S.  Congressman  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  on  Agri- 
culture in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, spoke  opposing  the  proposed 
Soldier  Land  Bill  as  It  now  stands. 
He  said,  "It  Is  but  the  old  Reclalma- 
tlon  Scheme  for  the  worthless  lands 
of  the  South  and  West,  but  put  up  in 
a  new  wrapper  so  people  dare  not  op- 
po.se  It.  V.  takes  the  boy  from  his 
own  state,  county  and  locality  with  a 
Ticious  motive.  We  hav  resources 
of  our  own  here  In  Pennsylvania  suf- 
ficient to  care  for  Pennsylvania  sol- 
dier boys  and  we  should  use  them, 
not  send  the  boys  to  some  state  far 
from  their  homes." 

The  State  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Rasmussen.  outlined  the 
future  plans  of  the  S'ate  Depart- 
ment, emphasized  the  need  of  fric- 
tionless  cooperation  between  the 
farmer,  the  college  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  assured  the  farmers  of  his 
undivided  devotion  to  their  interests. 

Parsons  Meet 

During  the  past  year  a  new  de- 
partment has  been  added  to  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  called  Rural 
Life.  This  department,  working 
thru  the  rural,  religions  centers 
plans  to  promote  recreational  and 
educational  activities,  to  better 
the  living  conditions  of  country 
dwellers  and  to  make  the  young 
folks  more  satisfied  with  life 
on  the  farm.  Rural  ministers  repre- 
senting the  several  counties  were 
present  and  will  be  In  conference  for 
some  time,  studying  and  talking 
over  these  Important  questions. 

On  new  Beaver  Field  every  even- 
ing at  six,  an  hour  wa«  given  over  to 
play.  Mass  games  of  the  type  so  sur- 
ceosfully  employed  for  our  army 
proved  to  be  most  popular.  These 
pa!n»y  are  informal  In  nature,  are 
r.ot    competitive,     and   n-.ay   be   par- 


ticipated in  by  any  number.  Swat 
The  Kaiser,  Over  The  Top,  Taking 
The  City  Gates,  Number  Tag  and 
many  other  army  games  are  going  to 
be  popular  around   the  old  farm. 

Was  it  all  worth  while?  Ask  any- 
one who  was  there.  The  idea  of  a 
summer  farm  conference  was  origin- 
ated during  the  Winter  Short  Course, 
among  some  four  or  five  hundred 
farmers  in  session  at  that  time.  Some 
doubt  was  expressed  among  the  col- 
lege authorities  as  to  the  advisability 
of  holding  such  a  conference  during 
the  summer  when  the  farmers  were 
so  busy.  But  all  doubt  has  now  been 
dispelled.  The  affair  has,  by  Its  own 
volition,  become  in  the  nature  and 
clussiflcation  of  Annual,  and  already 
has  shown  itself  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
agricultural  activities  and  interests 
so  important  to  the  future  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "We  are  all  coming  back 
next  year,  sure." 


FARMERS  ON  THE  JOB 


I  want  to  commend  your  editorial 
In  recent  Issue  commenting  on  the 
President's  message.  In  many  re- 
spects I  regard  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  very 
strong,  honest  man.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel,  however,  that  he  has  a 
number  of  men  In  his  cabinet  who 
are  far  from  strong,  and  possibly  not 
too  honest.  You  cut  Secretary  Lane's 
crazy  proposition  to  put  ex-soldiers 
on  farms  about  right. 

Your  altitude  on  the  tariff  as  re- 
lated to  agricultural  interests  is 
splendid.  If  agriculture  is  not  treat- 
ed precisely  as  other  Interests  are  as 
regards  raw  materials,  there  will  be 
a  howl  that  will  be  heard  far  and 
wide.  Never  have  the  agricultural 
papers  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
at  the  present  to  do  an  Immense 
service.  Big  Interests  will  grasp  the 
earth  if  unchecked  during  the  next 
few  years.  We  farmers  must  stand 
by  our  guns  like  men  to  protect  our 
interests  or  we  will  suffer.  Parties 
must  be  made  to  understand  that 
the  farmer  Is  on  the  Job  and  will 
fight  whoever  refuses  to  do  the  right 
thing. — James  E.  McSparran,  Lan- 
caster Co..  Pa. 


"HIDE  SHORTAGE  BECOMES 
ACUTE" 


The  above  title  is  one  used  in  the 
business  section  of  a  leading  city 
newspaper.  When  I  investigated  the 
market  for  hides  the  best  price  ob- 
tainable was  10  cents  per  pound. 
Because  they  were  .scarce?  No! 
What  became  of  them? 

Well  they  became  "packers'  hides" 
as  soon  as  out  of  farmers'  hands,  and 
they  became  much  more  valuable  for 
Various  unfounded  reasons,  even  be- 
cause of  a  law  to  that  effect.  Now 
they  are  worth,  according  to  quota- 
tions on  packers'  hides,  four  times 
the  farmers'  price,  and  nobody  but 
the  packer  has  them.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  treatment  a  packer 
gives  hides  but  It  must  be  with  a 
gold  dust  preparation.  Then  he  tells 
the  manufacturer  of  shoes  to  pass 
the  cost  along,  and  he  surely  does, 
with  plenty  added.  But  alas?  alas! 
It  is  not  gold  in  the  shoes  but  often 
poorly  prepared  leather.  cheap 
workmanship  and  nearly  all  price. 

The  city  business  man  reads  hl.s 
newspaper  and  then  exclaims.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  the  farmer?  Hides 
worth  half  a  dollar  a  pound  and 
acutely  scarce,  and  we  are  paving 
|10  or  SIR  a  pair  for  shoes.  Can't 
we  ever  get    the  farmers  educated"" 

•lust  wait.  Mr.  Non  Producer,  the 
farmers  are  organizing. — Wm.  J 
Watts,  Clearfield  Co..  Pa. 


.  SIMPLICITY 


TWO  ■OLTtZ, 

AOJUIT  ^ 
KNnrlS  1 


WHY  THE 
KNIVES  SHEAR  €LEAM 

FOR  SATISF.-ICTORY 
ensilage  cutting,  the 
knives  must  shear  ian 
and  clean — and  do  so  every 
time  around,  and  year  after 
year.  The  knives  and  shear 
plate  must  be  in  close,  per- 
fect adjustment. 
The  adjustment  of  a  knife  on  a 
PapfC  Ensilage  Cuttr r  is  simply 
a  matter  of  tuniing  two  boks. 
And  the  shear  plate  ii  double- 
nut  bolted  to  the  uliJ  ont-pitct 
stmi-ttiel  frame  — it  neitr  gets 
out  of  alignment.  In  fart,  be- 
causeiif  t  lie  solid  one-piece  »emj- 
fteel  frame,  veith  main-frame 
bearings <-4t//(n,/<i.vr)r  part  of  the 
Papec  cutting  meilianism  ttafi 
in  alignment.  The  solid  frame 
uri'/rtwists— it's  always  true. 
Both  the  knives  and  the  shear 
plate  on  a  Papec  are  easily  re- 
moved and  replaced  'witbeut  dis- 
turbing any  ether  parti. 

Our  1919  r.italoc  fzpUttn*  th* 
man}-  mprhiniritl  frtturM 
■which  m.'jli.'  it  so  prflfitahU  for 
yon  lo  "»icn  your  •iwi"  I'apee. 
Seiul    for    a    coj'r    todAv. 

P*pec  Machine  Company 

17S  Main  St.,  Shortsvilla,  N.  Y. 

2f  Jitlriiuling  potnu  In  Iht  v.  S. 


AVorld's  Best 
Roofing 


Frclcht 


"Rm"  aoaUr  Uc'tal  Shinsln,  V-Crimp.  Corri 
rated.  Standing  S^am.  Pajnte^l  or  Gahrmaiaad  Boof- 
nic*.  Btdinc*.  WalUxiwd,  Pamti,  rtc.diraet  to  you 
■traek-Bottoin  Fartorr  Prim.    FosiUniy  (roceit 
offer  ner  made.    W«  Pay  Ik*  FralcM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles  j 

eoat  l«aa;  oatlaat  thraa ordinary  roofo.    Nopaintmc 
•rravairs.  Gqarant a«d rot. flr«. runt, lnhtntogpruot. 

Frtc  ■••fill  Baak 

G«t  our  won'lerfully 
low  price*  anil  frr>- 
aamplf*.  Woarlldirrrt 
toyoa  and  aave  you  all 
iB>b«twc««  daalrr'a 
Broaia.  AaktacBoek 
No.  7M1 


um  naca  guuci 

I^WOTt  pricM  on  Ready-Mad* 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garacaa.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  poatal  for 
Oarace  Book,  ahuwintf  itylea. 
1fW»WA*M  Mil*.  CO.. 
3MI-7MI  naa  St.,   CiMiaaaii.1. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book  i 


72  Acres,  Near  City,  $2300 
With  5  Cows,  Pr.  Horses, 

2  vrarliiu's  full  lUt  twU.  irai:oii<.  harneaa.  oa  mala 
load.  2'^  inil<'«  huMUnc  l(.  I(  louii.  rjoar  h:<li  line* 
lame  riiv  markru.  Muhiiir  niirkrd  prodiii-tiTf  till- 
age, wire  fnirrd.  ^tirine-WBTtrril  pasture,  taiut^la 
w*hk1Uii  1.  Imrav  •lUiiiitltv  a^|tlf^.  M'^r.-.  plunii.  '-Iier- 
Titt.  lirrrir*  liond  Krnoiii  h<'U"»  liarii  aara^r  bidfi 
w<trth  in'T**  lliaii  iTtre  A«kr«l.  ij'ttng  water  piped 
tiouae.  I>am<  Tn  nettle  aCrain>.  nrrMlune  itoaa  li-litt. 
\>*n  r^y-h  lM>TailH  |>at--r  4"  <;if.itDi!  Bar..*ainj  19 
StAta.  r.ipy  frre  .«TllOtT  KAIIM  AGE.VCV.  IIU 
B   K.    L.aad    TiUe    ISIds  .    I-tuIadelphla.    I'a 


BROWNS? 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK  : 


dMid  for  nr  Nre  mtM 
MCC  aooa  •howne  tb^loMt  I 
*  aad  loweat  pric**  on  all  Bind*  ■ 


nr   of  wire  fvacliia     Mir  l«t»-»l  rttr»rt-fr»m  f».-tnfT 

Mteeaaararea  a  lot  of  ■.>»•;,  ISO  vnrLX*  rauawT  MicraiB, 
Wa  OM  kMvy  At'IU  1>:^<T  GAI  VANI/Kli  vir>  -qiuu  •!! 
fthmn.    Itooli  ^nii  vBrnpta  tn  tcet-M<Kt  by  retvn  ae.i  1. 
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COUNTY  NOTES 

Mifflin  Co..  Pa..  (C)  June  17. — 
Weather  warm  and  dry  to  14th, 
when  we  had  heavy  rians,  washing 
the  fields  and  roads  badly.  Grass  and 
wheat  looking  very  good.  Corn 
growing  nicely,  has  been  damaged 
some  by  the  heavy  rain.  Winter- 
fed  cattle  all  disposed  of  by  farmers 
at  top  prices.  Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
$1.75;  oats.  70c;  potatoes,  $2;  eggs, 
40c;  butter,  50c;  cherries,  13c  quart. 
Farmers  working  corn  and  making 
hay.  Alfalfa  mostly  made.  Many 
farmers  have  been  out  of  hay,  and 
the  price,  $35  and  $40  ton  made 
costly  feed. — J.  H.  Byler. 

Carbon  Co.,  Pa.,  (SB)  June  13. — 
Weather  at  present  is  very  unset- 
tled; foggy  every  day  ahd  quite  a 
few  thunder  showers.  Corn  all  plant- 
ed about  two  weeks  ago  and  looks 
good.  Rye  and  wheat  will  be  100 
percent  crops.  Most  all  potatoes  up 
and  growing  fast.  Oats  looking  fine. 
Potatoes  are  $2  per  bu.;  wheat,  gov- 
ernment price;  rye,  $1.50;  eggs,  55c 
per  dozen;  butter,  65c.  Not  many 
cattle  kept  here  at  present.  Milk  is 
8  to  9c  per  quart  at  the  farm.  No 
potato  wart  found  in  this  valley  al- 
tho  it  is  established  in  the  adjoining 
townships  which  were  put  under 
quarantine.  Most  of  the  potatoes 
grown  here  shipped  early  this  spring 
at  low  prices.  A  large  acreage  plant- 
ed this  spring.  Wages  $30  to  $38 
per  month  and  board.  Help  scarce. 
—Walter  S.  Bittner. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  June  23. — 
Weather  is  fair  and  seasonable  with 
occasional  thunder  showers.  Wheat 
is  ripening  rapidly  and  will  be  a 
bumper  crop.  Oats  are  doing  well. 
Some  farmers  had  trouble  with  cut 
worms  eating  off  their  corn,  other- 
wise the  corn  looks  good.  Haying 
has  Just  commenced  and  will  show 
a  fair  crop.  Most  of  it  will  be  load- 
ed with  hay-loaders  this  year.  Pota- 
toes are  not  doing  .so  well  as  expect- 
ed and  bugs  arc  plentiful.  Tobacco 
is  practically  all  planted.  Quite  a 
lew  of  us  from  this  section  went  to 
State  College  to  attend  the  summer 
Farmers'  Week.  All  made  the  trip 
by  automobile.  Some  of  our  farmers 
lost  heavily  in  steers  this  year  when 
the  price  dropped  from  18  to  13 
cents.  Eggs  are  40  cents;  broilers, 
35c;  chickens,  32c;  strawberries,  15 
cents  box;  cherries  l.">  cents  quart; 
corn,  $1.80;  oats.  90  cents;  old  pota- 
toes, $2.25  bu.  Hogs  have  advanced 
to  24  cents  live  weight. — L.  F. 
Strickler. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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MONEY  IN  SUMAC 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  calls  attention  to  the  growing 
demand  for  American  sumac  for  use 
of  tannors  and  dye  manufacturers 
Prices  are  increasing  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand.  Department  Bulletin 
706,  giving  information  on  gather- 
ing, curing  and  sale  of  suiuac,  may 
be  had  for  the  asking  by  addressing 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Certain  sections  of 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  yield  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  plant. 


The  more  properly  and  regularly 
all  refuse  of  the  household  is  harm- 
lessly disposed  of  the  better  for  the 
healthfulness  and  comfort  of  the 
home. 


No  matter  how  small  the  flock  the 
droppings  should  be  carefully  saved, 
stored,  and  either  used  as  fertilizer 
for  plants  or  disposed  of  to  persons 
who  can  so  use  them  to  increase  the 
fertility   of    the    soil. 


Good  food  habits  are  an  Important 
part  of  personal  hygiene  and  thrift. 
Children  get  such  habits  by  having 
suitable  amounts  of  suitable  foods 
served  them  and  then  being  expected 
to  eat  what  is  set  before  them. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  build  expen- 
sive poultry  houses,  but  they  should 
be  serviceable,  fairly  roomy.  well 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated  wlthou' 
drafts. 


Grading  potatoes  for  market  in- 
creases the  possibilities  for  sales  and 
raises  the  price  received.  Keep  the 
culls  on  the  farm  and  save  the  cost 
of  hauling. 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


:^\\:sa^ifr 


Saves  IMcn  and  5HoTsesPerrarm 


Through  the  most  comprehensive  tractor  survey 
yet  attempted,  we  have  found  by  figures  from  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  owners — not  by  guesswork — that 
the  Moline-Universal  actually  saves  an  average  of 
one  and  one-third  men  ana  five  horaea  per  farm. 

Over  200  farmers  in  37  states  from  Main  to  Gil- 
ifornia  and  North  Dakota  lo  Texas  were  closely 
questioned,  and  their  farms  ranged  in  size  from  40 
to  800  acres.  Every  one  of  the  Moline-Universal 
owners  whose  data  forms  a  basis  for  these  conclu- 
sions was  selected  at  random  from  our  list  of  owners, 
so  that  these  results  are  average — not  exceptionaL 

That  the  Moline  ia  really  a  Universal  Tractor 
and  fits  any  size  farm  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
farms  reporting  ranged  in  size  as  follows:  6%,  100 
acres  and  under;  37%,  100  acres  to  200  acres;  21%, 
from  200  lo  300  acres;  1 3%,  from  300  to  400  acres, 
and  19%  above  400  acres.  In  their  report  76% 
agreed  that  they  could  use  the  Moline-Universal 
wherever  they  used  horses,  and  83%  said  they  could 


do  better  work — and  thereby  make  more  money. 

Owners  are  positive  in  their  statement  that  the 
Moline-Universal  ia  a  good  investment,  and  H'Jo 
of  the  Moline  owners  state  that  they  wouldn't  farm 
again  without  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor, while  the 
rest  say  that  they  would  dislike  to  go  back  to  horses. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "CAtt  you  operate  and 
maintain  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  for  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  keep  three  or  four  horses>" 
Ninety-two  per  cent  replied  "yes."  Many  reported 
they  could  do  so  for  less. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  report,  but 
surely  these  figures  must  convince  farmers  and 
business  men  who  believe  in  facts  instead  of  theory 
that  the  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  thousands  of  Molme  Power  Farmers  are 
making  more  money  with  less  hard  work.  Com* 
plete  report  of  this  tractor  investigation  will  be 
gladly  furnished  on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  lUinois 
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PLOWING 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

N  PUN  ULin  FN  TM  HSIUI  lODT 

i"     Gombault's     "^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Kg.m  —  n    1  •    p  ,•  n  • 

Inr    ftD4    b-kUiiif,     kill 

lllA  '"'  *"  '"'  *°"" 
inV   f)ritla«a,     ot 

WoiiD'ls,   F*l-'i>«,   Bon*. 

NUintn  Bii'n'oni 
CAUsriC  BAU-<AM  u«, 
Bj.«|aa   DO     ••!'>. I    *. 


IN  steiiM  ur  Is  sll 
whs  buy  it  tlul  it  dost 
not  contain  a  particle 
si  poiaonout  tubtlanct 
(M  therefore  no  hdrTi 
can  retail  Hon  lit  ei- 
lornai  uae.  Persitleni, 
Ihorougk  UM  Mill  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
tilmenlt  and  it  can  be 
Sled  on  any  case  tl<ai 
renuiret  an  outoard 
tppllctllon  with 
perlMl  salalr. 


Parfaetty  Safa 

and 

RaliablaRamady 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 
allStlffJolnts 


Time  was  whon  we  called  it  the 
house-fly;  now  we  realize  that  ty- 
phuid-fly   ia   a   truer   name. 


KMOVES  THE  SOKIUS-tTKIIQTKNS  MUSCIU 

C' rT>r.u1,    ').-i —--<•■. u   l>. 'la   Caualle    afli«*m    <1><1 
In?   rh.umall.m     Diorv    |u^>J    tbftn    aiSQ^.d     p.tl    Id 
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"Horn  of  Plexibf" 
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Farm  lands 
LowPricos, 


Western  Canada  for 
vears  h  as  hel  ped  to  feed 
_       the  world— the  same  responsi- 
_         bility  of  prryiuction  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  hiBh  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  antf  Sheep 
aresuro  to  rtmain.  price  of  land  is  much  lx:Iowit3  value. 
Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy   terms   at  from   $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 
Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  sinsle  year's  crop.    Raising 
cattle.  sh«"p  and  hoRsbrinKsequalsucce^s.  TheGoyernment 
encourascs  farminrt  and  stock  raising.     Railway  and 
Land  Co'».  oficr  unusual  inducements  to  Home  seea- 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  m<xierate  iriterest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation.  Rood  markets  and  ship- 
pmn:  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  p«niCTjl»ri  ••  to  r«Aie*d   railway  ratn.  loealion  of  land,  ilhia- 
trated  litersture.  etc..  apply  to  Suiit.  ot  Irnmig..  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON,  ZOO  N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovarnmant  Acant« 
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NUMBER     3  7 

By  A.  F.  CALDWELL 
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"Remember  that  Mary  Matheson 
has  got  home;  don't  forget  to  Invite 
her,"  cautioned  Mrs.  Elliott,  as  she 
r.tood  in  the  hall,  drawing  on  a  pair 
of  dark  gloves.  "I  remember,  one 
evening  at  the  club,  she  had  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  'Music  in  Shakes- 
peare.' Be  sure  not  to  leave  her  off 
he  list." 

"I  haven't.  Mother.  See?"  and  Mil- 
;'red  Elliott  held  up  for  inspection  a 
!  ellcately  tinted  envelope.  "I  have 
r.Il  the  formal  invitations  written. 
Etta  Marston  and  Joyce  Withara, 
end  a  few  of  Phil's  friends  and  I  am 
rolng  to  call  up  by  phone — Harold 
I'oleman,  Lloyd  Wheeler,  and  one  or 
two  others." 

"How  about  Robert  Holman;  have 
you  invited  him?"  asked  Mrs.  El- 
liott, curiously. 

"No;  he's  not  in  our  set,  Mother. 
Then  again,  he's  almost  a  perfect 
stranger  in  Bradford — there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  invited!" 

"But  his  mother  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate it.  I  met  her,  you  know, 
at  the  'Good  Samaritan  Circle;'  and 
I  afterwards  called  on  her.  I'm  sure 
you'd  like  her  if  you  were  only  ac- 
quainted. And  Robert — I've  rarely 
met  a  more  gentlemanly  fellow.  I 
think  w^e  ought  to  show  him  some 
attention;  I  Hhould  want  some  shown 
to  Phil  if  he  were  In  a  new  place." 

"But,"  and  Mildred's  brow  con- 
tracted Just  the  faintest  "impatient 
pucker,"  "you  know  he — he  is  only 
a  day  laborer;  not  like  Phil  and 
Lloyd  Wheeler,  for  they  are  employ- 
ed, one  in  a  bank,  and  the  other  in 
a  large  insurance  office.  He — Rob- 
ert Holman — works  with  a  railroad 
construction  gang. 

"We  saw  him — Agnes  Hackett  and 
^ — Wednesday,  when  we  drove  down 
hy  the  new  concrete  bridge.  He  was 
there  by  the  roadside — and  he  had 
on  the  muddiest  overalls  and  boots; 
they  were  a  sight!" 

"Still — clothes   don't   make — " 

"No,"  interrupted  Mildred,  in  the 
midst  of  her  mother's  argumept, 
"they — don't.  And  yet  we  wouldn't 
want  muddy  overalls  in  our  parlors, 
Saturday  night.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose the  McMorrisona  would  say! 
You  know  Eugene  and  Mabel  are 
going  to  be  here  with  the  Hol- 
brooks." 

"Well,  you  must  do  as  you  think 
best;  Its  your  entertainment,"  re- 
plied MrB.  Elliott,  and  she  opened 
the  door  to  the  street  and  went  out. 

"I  don't  see  why  Mother  thinks 
I  ought  to  Invite  him."  thought 
Mildred.  "I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  them  just  because  Mrs.  Hol- 
man belongs  to  the  'Good  Samaritan 
Circle,'  and  has  returned  Mother's 
call.  Phil  has  met  Robert  Holman 
only  once  or  twice,  and  he  can't  get 
b3ck  from  his  trip  to  Paxton  In  time 
to  Introduce  him — and  without 
Phil's  being  here  it  would  be,  to  say 
the  least,  embarrassing. 

"Besides,  a  fellow  in  his  position 
vouldn't  care  to  be  present  at  a 
Shakespearian  reading.  I  doubt  If  he 
ever  even  heard  of  the  man,  much 
less  Is  able  to  appreciate  him.  I 
inagine  he  would  be  bored  in  hear- 
ing Professor  Miller  give  Hamlet's 
rollloonies,  and  the  casket  pcpne 
from   'The   Merchant  of  Venice.'  " 


Mildred  quickly  gathered  up  the 
envelopes  containing  her  invita- 
tions, and  placed  them  on  the  stand 
In  the  hall,  where  Tom  could  get 
them  to  mail,  on  his  return  from 
school. 

"This  evening  I'll  call  up  the  girls 
and  Phil's  friends,"  and  Mildred  ran 
lightly  up  the  broad  carpeted  st^iirs 
to  her  room. 

Robert  Holman  had  been  In  Brad- 
ford but  a  few  weeks,  and  during 
that  time  had  received  'but  little  at- 
tention from  the  young  people  of 
the  town.  He  had  been  invited  out 
but  once  to  speml  an  evening,  and 
that  time  by  a  neighbor  who  lived 
just  across  the  street. 

"I'm  getting  so  I  don't  mind  it," 
said  Robert,  on  his  mother's  remark- 
ing, one  morning,  that  she  was  sorry 
that  he  didn't  have  more  association 
with  the  young  people.  "It  did  seem 
rather  odd  at  first — after  what  we'd 
been  accustomed  to;  but  now  I  don't 
care.  It  gives  me  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  my  study  and  work." 

"Still,  one  needs  companionship 
and  a  change  from  close  application 
all  the  time,"  replied  Mrs.  Holman, 
wisely  Then.  too.  our  family  was 
not  brought  up  to  a  hermit  life." 

"But  If  folks  don't  care  to  cul- 
tivate our  acquaintance  at  present." 
laughed  Robert.  good-humoredly, 
"we  can't  get  far  from  the  desert 
border  land,"  and  he  went  over  to 
his  desk,  and  was  soon  deeply  ab- 
sorbed with  his  drawing  instruments 
«nd  complicated  mathematical  cal- 
culations. 

After  dinner,  the  evening  Mil- 
dred's younger  brother  Tom  took  her 
Invitations  to  the  post  office  to  mail, 
she  went  to  the  phone  and  informal- 
ly invited  for  the  Saturday  evening 
entertainment  her  most  intimate 
girl  friends,  and  then  called  up  those 
of  Phil. 

"Will  I?  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  invited,"  answered 
Lloyd  Wheeler,  on  receiving  Mil- 
dred's invitation. 

"1  was  going  to  a  political  mass 
meeting."  said  Dick  Randall,  over 
the  phone,  "but  I'll  change  my  date. 
Nothing  like  an  Elliott  entertain- 
ment— as  I  know,  from  experience! 
Yes;  I'll  be  there — and  early,  too!" 

Next  Mildred  rang  up  73. 

"What?  Please  repeat!'  demanded 
Central  "Something  Is  the  matter 
with  the  line;  I  can  hardly  hear!" 

"Seventy-three!"  again  called  Mil- 
dred. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello!" 

"Is  this  Mr.  Coleman — talking?" 

"Yes!"  faintly,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  voice. 

"This  is  Mildred— Mildred  Elliott. 
Can  you  come  over  Saturday  evening, 
for  a  little  Shakespeare  reading? 
Professor  Miller  is  to  be  here,  and 
they  say  he's  fine —  those  who  have 
heard  him.  He  was  recommended  to 
me  by  Dr.  Lewis." 

"Thank  you!  I'll  be  glad  to  be 
there.     What  num — " 

"As  tho  you  don't  know  where  we 
live!"  laughed  Mildred.  Interrupting. 
"Well,   that   you     needn't     lose    your 

way  and  go  to  the  wrong  place its 

224  North  Winter  Street." 


"Thank  you— I'll  find  it."  time     I'm     really     invited     out,"     he 

"I    imagine    Harold    thinks   that    a    thought,  regretfully.  "But  I  couldn't 
huge    joke,"    said    Mildred,       as    she    help   it — it   was   no  fault   of   mine." 
hung  up  the  receiver.     "Anyway,  I'm         He    hurriedly    dressed    and,    order- 
glad  he  can  come— he's  lots  of  fun."    ing  a  cab— he  felt  that   the  occasion 

ju.stified  for  once  the  extra  expense 

"Got  an  invitation   to   Mildred   El-    he      was    driven      hurriedly    to     224 

liott's?"    asked    Lloyd    Wheeler,    the    North  Winter  Street. 

next    afternoon,      as    he    met    Harold         "I     think    he's     coming!"      Robert 

Coleman,      in    the   car,      goi  .g   home    heard  some  one  at  the  door  declare 

from   the   office.  as   he   drove   up   to  the   curbing. 

"^°"  "I— I  dWn't  imagine  that  I  was  of 

"You  haven't!"  so    much    Importance    as    that,"      he 

"Didn't  know  there  was  anything    said  to  himself,  a  trifle  nervously    "I 

doing,"      replied      Harold.      "What's    thought   I   could    just   slide   in    prac- 

"P'"  tically   unobserved,      and   occupy   my 

"You're  fooling  me!"  little   corner   quite   by   myself— until 

"No;  I'm  not — honestly!     What  is    I  could  get  my  bearings." 
^'^'  '  "I'm   so    glad    you've    come,"      an- 

"An  entertainment  Mildred's  giv-  nounced  Mildred  Elliott,  in  an  evi- 
Ing,"  explained  Lloyd.  "Some  kind  dent  tone  of  relief,  as  Robert  entered 
Of  a  Shakespeare  stunt.  But  I  don't  the  hall.  "We  were  almost  afraid 
see  how  you  happened  to  lose  out!"      something     might     have     happened; 

"As  to  that,  I  can't  enlighten  and  it  would  have  been  such  a  dls- 
you."      and      Harold      moving     over    appointment." 

slightly  to  give  a  gentleman  who  had  Robert  stammered  something;  he 
Just  sat  down  more  room.  "But  I  couldn't  remember  afterwards  what, 
couldn't  go.  anyhow;  got  to  be  out  so  surprised  was  he  at  the  unexpect- 
Of  town  on  business.  Still,  I  would  ed  welcome  he  received, 
like  to  have  had  an  Invitation.  A  On  descending  the  stairs,  after  he 
fellow  doesn't  appreciate  being  'cut'  had  laid  aside  his  coat  and  hat.  he 
by  his  friends— like  that."  found  Mildred  waiting  for  him  In  the 

The   rest  of   the   way   home,   after    hall. 
Lloyd    left    the    car,     Harold     spent        "Now   for   the   introduction    act!" 
speculating  why  he  had  been  slight-    thought  Robert,  adjusting  a  cuff  that 
ed— as    he    put    it— by    those    he    re-    had   slipped    down.      But    here   again 
garded   as   among  his   most   intimate    he  was  surprised, 
friends.  "j   suppose    you    haven't    any    pre- 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  ference  as  to  what  you  give  first?" 
finally  concluded.  "1  wouldn't  have  said  Mildred,  inquiringly.  "People 
been  left  out  purposely;  it  Isn't  like  who  have  heard  you  greatly  admire 
either  Phil  or  Mildred.  It  will  be  the  second  soliloquy  scene  from 
explained  all  right;  I'll  trust  the  'Hamlet.'  so  we  must  be  sure  of  that 
Elliotts  for  that."  And     then    we     want    the     shepherd 

scene   from    'The    Winter's   Tale"   and 

"I  think  I  must  have  my  dress  suit  the  casket  rcphp  from  'The  Merchant 
pressed  today.  Mother."  declared  Ro-    of  Venice.'  Is  that  asking  too  much?' 

bert  Holman.   early  Friday   morning.         •' j ••  * 

bringing  It  down  stairs  with  him  Robert  was  completely  bewildered! 
when  he  came  to  breakfast.  "It  has  What  did  Mildred  Elliott  mean! 
not  been  used  since— not  since  I  at-  That  he— was  expected— to  enter- 
tended  Professor  Van  Horn's  recep-  tain  her  guests?  How— who  had 
tlon.  M.v— that  seems  ages  ago!  Do  told  her  that  he  recited  Shakespeare 
you  suppose  I've  forgotten  all  my  —when  In  college!  But  he  hadn't 
manners?"  playfully.  "I  do  hope  attempted  such  a  thing— not  since  he 
I'll  know  how  to  act  at  the  El-  began  his  technical  work. 
'*°"  *'  '  "We  are  to  have  two  musical  num- 

It  was  with  eager  anticipation  bers  first."  explained  Mildred,  sup- 
that  Robert  Holman  was  looking  for-  posing  she  had  divined  the  cause  of 
ward  to  Saturday  evening.  However,  profe.ssor's  Miller's  hesitation.  "That 
much  he  had  endeavored  to  convince  will  give  you  time  to  collect  your- 
himself  that  he  had  not  missed  the  self— If  you  need  any,"  smiling, 
social  life  to  which  he  was  accus-  "I've  been  in  more  tban  one  tight 
tomed  since  coming  to  Bradford,  plaie— but  this  Is  the  worst." 
there  was.  nevertheless,  a  lack  that  thought  Robert.  Already  the  first 
his  nature  consciously  craved.  This  musical  number  was  half  thru.  "But 
was  made  evident  by  the  invitation  I_i  guess  I  can  do  it.  tho.  Its  for- 
that  he  had  received  from  Mildred  tunate  that  I  know  those  scenes,  or 
Elliott.  did— once!" 

"If  Its  a  Shakespeare  evening.      I        He    hurriedly    went   a  over   a   few 
guess  I'd  better  brush  up  on  the  sub-    lines    In    his    mind.      Then    abruptly 
Ject  somewhat,"  he  thought.     "There    "Queer    they    should    have    done    this 
was  a  time  before  1  left  college  that    without    giving   me    notice;      It   Isn't 
I    could      repeat— well.     I     wouldn't    our  way  of  doing  things!" 
want    to    say     how    many    complete        As  soon  as  the  music  ceased.  Mil- 
scenes    from     Shakespeare's      works;    dred  came   forward  to  introduce   the 
but  a  good  many.     'The  Merchant  of    evening's  entertainer. 
Venice'  and  'Hamlet'  I  knew  almost        "With   the  permission  of  Miss  El- 
°-'  ****'■*•  llott."    turning    to    Mildred.      "I    will 

"If  Father  hadn't  been  a  professor    recite  a  short  scene  from  'A  MIdsum 
Of  English  literature,  and  Insisted  on    m«r   Night's   Dream'  before  attempt 
my  committing    so    much— a    stated    ing  the  heavier  selections."  announc- 
number   of  lines   each   day — I   doubt    ed  Robert. 

If  I  ever  would  have  taken  the  in-  Then,  one  after  another,  with  en- 
terest  in  poetry  that  I  have.  And  it  thusiastic  applause  from  the  appre- 
isnt  bad  to  know— not  for  a  civil  dative  audience.  Robert  Holman- 
englneer."  whom  no  one  in   the  company  recog- 

nized in  evening  dress — gave  read- 
Robert  Holman  was  one  of  the  last  ings  from  "Hamlet."  "The  Merchant 
of  the  guests  to  arrive,  on  Saturday  of  Venice,"  "Tho  Winter's  Tale." 
evening  He  had  been  detained,  ow-  ending  with  the  love  scene  from 
Ing  to  some  differences  among  the  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"— the 
men  who  were  under  him,  and  it  was  Latin  lesson  of  Bianca 
almost  the  hour  set  for  the  enter-  While  the  latter  selection  was  be 
tainment   before  he  reached   home.         In-  given,  a  telegram  was  brought  tc 

"1   don't    like    to   be   late    the    first    Mildred  Elliott.     It  read:      "My  train 


i. 


A  July  5,  1919. 

has  been  delayed  by  accident  at  Col- 
fax. Shall  be  unable  to  be  with  you. 
W.  H.  Miller." 

"What  has  happened!  What  mis- 
take had  been  made!  Who  is  he — 
the  man  Just  finishing  the  Shakes- 
peare part  of  the  program?"  Such 
thoughts  In  quick  succession  passed 
thru  Mildred's  mind. 

True  she  had  never  met  Professor 
Miller,  so  she  had  not  been  able  to 
tell  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  been 
entertaining  them.  But  who  had 
come — who  had  taken  his  place! 

"To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  tho 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  your 
reading" — Mildred  hesitated,  blush- 
ing in  painful  confusion.  She  had 
waited  till  the  company  had  offered 
their  congratulations  before  asking 
her  question. 

"Robert — Robert  Holman."  was 
the  quick  reply,  and  his  manner  was 
so  gracious  that  Mildred  rapidly  re- 
gained her  composure. 

And  then  came  explanations.  The 
telephone  central  had  given  Mildred 
37 — the  Holman  number — instead  of 
73  which  she  had  called  for,  the 
evening  she  invited  her  own  and 
Philip's  more  intimate  friends.  And 
the  buzzing  of  the  wire  prevented 
Robert  from  distinguishing  the  name 
of  Coleman,  when  he  was  asked  if 
that  were  he. 

"I  thought  you  were   work — " 

"So  I  am;  working  as  a  railroad 
grader,"  Interrupted  Robert,  rog- 
uishly, as  Mildred,  greatly  puzzled, 
looked  at  him  critically  in  his  even- 
ing suit.  "I  am  the  boss  of  the  gang 
now.  having  finished  my  technical 
course." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you!'  remarked  Mrs. 
Elliott,  with  a  slight  tone  of  triumph 
in  her  Tolce,  after  the  guests  had 
gone. 

"Yes;  he's  splendid!"  replied 
Mildred.  "But  whoever  would  have 
dreamed  him  to  be  the  same  man  we 
saw  in  the  muddy  overalls!" 


VennsylVanic  Farmer 


"May  I  play  with  him?"  James 
asked. 

"No,  1  said  he  was  my  Toy  Sol- 
dier," Gregory  answered. 

"Then  I'll  take  him,"  James  said. 

"I   won't  let  you,"   Gregory  said. 

Then  the  two  little  boys  began 
pulling  the  Toy  Soldier  to  see  which 
could  get  him  away  from  tho  other, 
and  the  Toy  Soldier  did  not  like  it 
at  all.  He  was  fond  of  a  good  battle, 
but  not  of  a  quarrel.  He  decided 
that  he  would  not  stay  in  a  house 
whore  there  was  a  quarrelsome  boy 
and   Ko   he  tumbled  out  of  a   window 


that  was  close  by  and  fell,  down, 
down   to   the  street   bolow. 

Tho  Toy  Soldier  had  not  lain  long 
on  tho  sidewalk  when  Harold  passed 
by  and   picked  him   up. 

"I  wanted  a  Toy  Soldier  and  here 
is  the  finest  one  I  ever  saw,"  Harold 
said,  and  ho  slipped  tho  soldier  in- 
side his  coat  and  started  on,  for  he 
was  going  to  school.  The  Toy  Sol- 
dier lay  close  to  Harold's  watch  that 
was  tick.  tick,  ticking  the  time 
away,  but  Harold  loitered  and  at  last 
he  stopped  to  play  a  game  of  marbles 
with  anather  little  boy  whom  ho  mot. 


TRAVELS  OF  THE  IITTIE  TIN 
SOLDIER 


He  was  the  largest  and  the  best 
dressed  and  the  bravest  looking  of 
all  the  toy  soldiers  in  the  toy  shop. 
Some  of  the  toy  soldiers  were  made 
of  paper  and  these  tore  easily  if  they 
even  tried  to  drill.  Some  of  the  toy 
soldiers  were  made  of  tin  and  these 
bent  If  they  had  an  encounter.  But 
this  toy  soldier,  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  others  was 
made  of  wood.  He  had  once  been 
part  of  a  great  pine  tree  that  stood 
In  the  forest,  and  his  heart  was  as 
brave  and  true  as  the  heart  of  the 
tree. 

His  trousers  were  painted  green 
with  yellow  stripes  and  his  Jacket 
was  painted  red  with  gold  buttons. 
He  wore  a  painted  blue  cap  upon  the 
side  of  his  head  with  a  band  that 
went  under  his  chin,  and  he  carried 
a  wooden  gun  in  one  arm.  He  could 
stand  alone,  for  his  wooden  logs  were 
glued  to  a  block  of  wood,  and  his 
eyes  were  black  and  shining  and  his 
mouth  was  paintod  in  a  smile. 

When  the  Toy  .Soldier  went  froin 
the  lop  shop  to  live  In  Gregory's 
hou-»e  the  little  boy  thought  that  he 
had  never  soon  such  a  fine  soldier  in 
his  life.  He  niado  him  captain  of 
all  the  soldier  ninepins  and  guard  of 
the  toy  train,  and  he  took  him  to  bod 
with  him  at  night  Then,  ouo  day. 
James,  who  lived  next  door  and  wa< 
Gregory's  neighbor,  came  over  t> 
play   with   Gregory. 

'What  a  nice  Toy  Soldier!"  Jam.  - 
said. 

"Yea,   he'.s  mine."   Gregory  said. 


ADORATION 

God  hath  Hi-t  i-olitudes  unpeopled  yet. 

Save  by  the  peaceful  life  of  bird  and  flower. 

Where  since  the  world's  foundation  He  hath  set 
The  hiding  of  His  power. 

Year  after  year  His  rains  make  fresh  and  green 
Lone  wastes  of  prairie,  where  as  daylight  goes 

Legions  of  bright-hued  blossoms  all  unseen 
Their   carven    petals  close. 

Year  after  year,  unnumbered  forest  leaves 

Expand  and  darken  into  perfect  prime; 
Kach  smalleji  growth  its  destiny  achieves 

In  its  appointed  time. 

Amid  the  strong  recesses  of  the  hills. 

Fixed  by  His  word  immutable  and  calm. 
The  murmuring  river  all  the  silence  fills 

Wi'.h  iti  unheeded  Psalm. 

From  deep  to  deep  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice. 

Because   His  hand   hath  measured   them  of  old; 
The  far  out-goings  of  the  morn   rejoice 

His  wonden    to  unfold. 

The  smallest  cloudlet  wrecked   in  distant  storms. 

That  wanders  homeless  thru  the  summer  skies. 
Is  reckoned    in   His  purposes  and   forms 

One  of  His  argosies. 

Where  the  perpetual  mountains  patient  wait. 

Girded   with  purity  before  His  throne. 
Keeping  from  age  to  age  inviolate 

Their  overlusting  crown. 

Where  the  long-gathered  waves  of  ocean  break 
With  ceaseless  music  o'er  untrodden  strands. 

Fiom  i.^.leii  that  day  by  day  in  silence  wake. 
From  earths  remotest  lands — 

The  anthem  of  His  praise  shall  uttered  be; 

All  things  created  on  His  name  shall  call 
And  laud  and  blesf    His  holy   name,   for  He 

Hath   pleasure   in   them  all. 

(Author  Inknown.  i 

Whosoever  the  author  may  be.  he  has  the  .soul  of  a  true  poet  This 
poem  is  taken  front  an  old  book  and  is  a  favorite  of  mine.  I  never  tire  of 
it.     The  more  f.'.n'.illar  it  becomes  the  sweeter  it  seems  to  be. 

Photograph  taken  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  very  appropriately 
illu.Hirates  the  flr!>t.  third  and  fourth  stanzas. — C. 
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"I  don't  care  if  I  am  late  for  school," 
he  said. 

"Oho!"  thought  the  Toy  Soldier, 
and  as  the  two  little  boys  played  ho 
dropped  out  from  under  Harold's 
coat  and  into  the  gutter.  When  Har- 
old reached  school,  late,  the  Toy 
Soldier  was  gone. 

Joe  found  the  Toy  Soldier  in  the 
gutter  and  ran  home  with  him  to  his 
mother. 

"I  have  a   Toy  Soldier!"  he  said. 

"How  brave  he  looks,"  said  Joe's 
mother. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Toy  Sol- 
dier went  about  with  Joe  and  listen- 
ed to  what  he  said  and  watched  what 
he  did. 

"I  can't  go  to  the  grocer's;  I'm 
afraid  of  his  dog." 

"I  can't  put  in  that  nail.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  hammer  will  slip  and 
hit  my  flng.M-."  This  was  what  the 
Toy  Soldier  hoard.  Then  it  was  Joe's 
bedtime  and  the  Toy  Soldier  went 
upstairs  with  him  to  bed.  but  Joe 
cried  all  the   way. 

"I'm  afraid  of  the  dark!"  he  said. 

When  Joe  was  asleep  the  Toy  Sol- 
dier slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  fell 
Into  a  scrap  basket.  He  knew  very 
well  that  he  couldn't  stay  with  a 
child  who  was  a  coward. 

No  one  saw  the  Toy  Soldier  when 
the  basket  was  emptied  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  went  with  tho  scraps  Into 
a  huge  bag  and  then  into  a  wagon, 
and  then  into  a  factory  where  men 
sorted  the  cloth  to  make  it  into  pa- 
per. One  of  these  men  found  the 
Toy  Soldier  and  took  him  home  to 
his  little  boy.  who  was  lame  and  had 
to  stay  alone  all  day. 

"Has  it  been  a  good  day.  John?" 
his  father  asked.  ' 

"Oh,  yes!"  laughed  John  as  he 
hugged  the  Toy  Soldier. 

"You  have  my  supper  ready  Just 
in  time,"  his  father  said,  watching 
the  soup  bubbling  in  a  shining  pot 
on  the  stove. 

"And  I  cleaned  a  little  and  set  the 
table."  John   said. 

"Has  your  back  hurt  you  very 
much  today?"  asked  his  father. 

"A  little,  but  I  don't  mind  that." 
John  said.  "See  how  fine  the  Toy 
Soldier  looks  standing  on  the  table!" 

"Oho!"  thought  the  Toy  Soldier, 
'now  I  have  found  a  place  where  I 
can  stay.  Here  is  another  soldier, 
cheerful  and  willing  to  work  and  be 
brave!" — Carolyn  Sherwin   Bailey. 


THE  FRIENDLY  HAND 


•All  Thy  Works  Praise  Thee.  0  Lord" 


When  a  man  ain't  got  a  cent. 

An'  he's  feelin'  kind  o'  blue. 
And    the    clouds    hang    dark     and 
heavy. 

An*  won't  lo;   the  suushino  thru. 
It's  a  great  thing.  O  my  brethren. 

For  a  fellor  just  to  lay 
His   haml    upon   your  shoulder, 

III  a   friendly  sort  of  way. 


It   makes  a   man  fool  curious; 

It   makes  (ho  tear-drops  start. 
.\n*  you   sort   o'   feel   a   flutter 

In   the  region  of  your  hoari. 
You    ran't    look    up    and    meet    his 

eyes: 

VoM  don't  know  what  to  say 
When  his  hand  Is  on  your  shoulder 

In  a   fri<'iiill.i-  .«ort  of  way. 

<).  tho  world's  a  curit)u.s  crunpotind 

With  its  honey  and  its  gall. 
With  its  c.iros  and  bitter  cros>o». 

Hut   a   good  world,  after  all. 
.\n'  a  good  God  must  have  made  it 

Leastwise,  that  is  what  I  say 
When  a  hand  re.sts  on  my  shoulder 

In  a   friiMidly  sort  of  way. 

— Jatues  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

PMlkdti^hi«,  Pa..  June  SO.  1919. 
Under  eupplira  that  are  considerably  light- 
er, price*  on  jiutHloeti  are  fully  50  cent*  per 
4>arrel  higher  than  were  iprevailiu^  one  week 
\^<i.  The  ar^c  lunula  I  ions  cA  kist  week  have 
teen  oieaned  up  and  today  bt-el  KiiMern 
Sliore    vd    Virginia    pot«loea    were    Ee>lliiii;    at 

$5.75 @ 6    per    barrel,      with      poorer     grade*  ...,,-„  j    -   o    -■  u     > 

ranging    from    »4.5(>fe  5.86    VM-r    barrel.      Be«t     <"<Jay   at    iU'i^c    per   pound.      Spring  ohi.-k 


•titat  40  ram  lold  »\  pme*  ranging  at  <oJ- 
lowa:  Htandiard  crates,  t2'.'>orn3;  pony 
cratea,  |'.i.2.>(iirz.75 ;  flat  crates.  $ljl5$i '1..2>5. 
There  were  also  'il  cara  a>f  Cieorgia  peaches 
<here  today  which  sold  (nmi  il.'iAfg'i  |ier 
crate  dnpending  on  nuriety  and  condition. 
There  were  10  oars  orf  watermelons  here 
'Which  eold  •!  ^00  per  car  for  the  best 
large  melons,  while  smaller  ranged  on  down 
to  $350  |)er  car. 

Fotiltry 

There  'has  been  a  ohanKc  for  the  beMer 
in  the  market  on  live  poultry,  and  the 
weak  draKgy  market  of  last  week  is  being 
followed  by  an  active  ma.rket  at  mikoh  high- 
er hriices.  The  S'atne  class  of  live  fowls  that 
sola   a    week   ago   at   SBfrtMc   per  pound    so<ld 


1.2.');  do.,  nvH,  No.  1,  «4.«O0T  Mil;  No.  2/ 
$3.50^i'4  bM.  Asparagus,  green,  $1.7'5(ai4.50 
dot.  lwn«hes:  do.  white,  $1,50® 3. .50  do«. 
buiwrhea.  Heela  new,  $2(3)5  per  100  Iwhs. 
Carrots,  new,  $2@5  per  100  boli».  Rhabafib, 
$2.5U(Ji3  v"  lO"-  Scullioma,  $1(^2.  Caib- 
liage,  $1. 50^(1^.2 J  cra.te.  Lettuce,  $1#1.25 
ibaaket. 

Fruit.  —  Strarwberries.  2a(S30c  quart; 
ra»i>berrie«.  l<>(a'17c  jiiiit;  peacihes,  ^1WB.50 
crate.  Cherries,  red  «weet.  8  lb.  bas.,  $l(<i 
1.25  red  sour,  do.,  7'5@90c.  Gooseberpiea, 
Hli^ieoc    quart. 

f 

PHIIJU>ELPHIA   LIVE    STOCK 


Morfolka  sotd  today  at  $4.75(S  5.2^  iier  l>ar- 
rel  as  against  $4.3&^'4j50  a  week  ago.  Some 
very  fine  North  Carolinas  sold  today  at  $5.60 
».er  barrel,  but  the  greaier  bulk  of  the  North 
Carolina  potatoes  sold  at  $4.5U(n>5  per  bar- 
rel. No.  2  potatoes  from  ;;'.!  tihese  spctions 
•old  from  $2<(g  3  per  barrel,  as  to  grading 
and  siie.  The  New  .ler«ey  crap  of  potatoee 
has  started  to  make  its  ap>pearanoe  and  there 
<acre  now  fairly  luberal  supplies  coming.  New 
Jersey  ootatoec  sold  today  from  90c(()<$1.15 
t>er    basket    for    No.    !'•   with    No.    2's    at   60 


eiw  are  aliw  firmer  tihan  last  week,  aelling 
today  at  4>5Cn.'V5c  per  i>ound  for  fancy  chick- 
ens, not  Leuhorns.  while  the  Leghorn  spring- 
ers »old  from  38C"'i4oc  per  pound,  as  to  »iie 
and  quaUty.  (Md  roosters  are  ruling  firm  at 
34@'^c  per  i>ound. 

Eggi 

There  has  been  a  aharp  advance  of  3c 
per  dozen  in  the  jirice  on  striiotly  fine  egKS 
which  continue  in  very  light  supply  and  the 
market  is  ruling  very  firm  at  the  advance. 
Many  of   the  supplies,    however,    are   showing 


IMiiladcliphia,    Pa.,    .June   30,    1919. 
Reeeipta  oi  live  itock  for  three  day*  cod 
ing  June   2i8    were   as    follows: 

Beef  Sheep   and 

Cattle  Lambs 

ToUl   for  Week    .  .  .2.1233  6,330 

Previoua    Week     ...1.064  4,554 


Hogi 


5.328 
3.981 


Oalve«. — Kee«>pta  of  calves  last  week   were         Wheat. No     3    red     $2 

1.841    head    against     1,328    head    week    prev-     ivinler     $'>.37ii  ' 


(tt'66c    per    %     basket       By    next    week    New  „„,,   ^^    j^.,    ,j,e    defect*    incident    to    warm 

Jersey   poutoea  should  »M!  arriving  very  free-  ,eallher  and    thia    class   of   »tock    is    duH    and 

ly    and    stock     from     the    south    will    not    be  irregular   in  value,   eapecially   eggs   that  come 

meeting  aa  active  demand  as  at  preaent.  ,p^    ,»ut.herly    points.      Sales    of    eggs    are 

Tagatablet  being    made    at    at>out    the    following    basia; 

Neart)r     New     .lersey      and      Pennsylvania  PennsyWania    and    other    nearby    current    re- 

iarmeraire  dow  »upplying  Phi-ladeli^hia  with  <■»"?<».    *»<•;    firsts.   50c:    seconds.    42H('i44.-: 

practically    »\\    her   fruits  and  vegetaJilw.  This  weatern     extra    firsts,      SOc:      western     firsts, 

week    wiU    proiwUy   see   the    close  of   Uie   a«-  *'«:    xwtheni    eggs,    41Vi@<45o    ••    to    qual- 


proibaiUy 

i|>araKus  season  aa  auvi'liN  are  getting  mudh 
lighter  and  quality  generally  poor.  Fancy 
aaiNiragus  is  selling  aa  high  a*  30>(u35e  per 
bunch,  but  mo«t  aalea  are  wiihiin  a  range  o4 
8(ri25e  per  bunch.  The  pricea  on  both  green 
and  wax  beana  ar«  much  kuwar  this  week, 
green  acJliag  from  49(1!  7'5<  per  H  basket 
and  wax  trvm  3.'«(ii!50e  per  basket.  with 
•upiilies  quite  lilienil.  New  >bfets  are  i>o«- 
aibly  a  little  lower  Mian  hMt  week,  aelling 
at  3(ii4Hc  per  bunah,  while  beets  in  bushel 
hamiiera  are  drawing  from  $1  (a  1.5(1  per 
hiunfier.  Carrota  have  become  quite  )>lenti- 
ful  and  price*  are  therefore  lower,  runk'ing 
from  1  ^  (^  3e  per  buiii-h  with  bushel  ham- 
•l>er«  selling  at  $l(i|'1.50  iier  j>ani|>er.  .New 
jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  su]>plying  tome 
■very  fine  cabljage,  the  New  Jersey  stocJc  sell- 
ing at  50(^A.>c  per  hamper,  and  the  Penn- 
ayUania    at    f^iTfi  C  50   •i>rT   l>aTTol. 

Tiie  oAly  corn  on  the  market  today  waa 
from  North  Carolina  and  this  lold  at  $1.50 
<ii  2.A0  per  crate,  or  $4(n4.'50  i>er  barrel. 
Beat  curtimbera  are  coming  from  Maryland 
and  Delaware  and  these  are  selling  from 
91  25((]'S  per  buehel  hamper.  New  .lersey 
lettuce  is  selling  at  practically  the  aame 
jTirea  a*  a  week  ago.  vis:  $l.a5(fi2  per 
l«x  and  75c(ri$1.25  per  hamper.  A  car  of 
New   York   state   lettuce  sold    her-   this  mom 


ily. 


LAHOASTEB  PBODUOB  MABKET 


LancaKter.    Pa..    July    1.    1919. 

Demand  for  higih-<fiioted  prtMluce  was 
silight.  Potatoes  were  plentiful  and  declined 
to  40  cents  per  li«lf  peck,  and  cherries  were 
offered  at  from  12  to  15  ce»t«  per  quart. 
The  canning  season  demand  absorbed  most 
ot  that  supply.  Many  eggs  were  left  unsold 
at  the  c-\(me  of  business  and  were  carried 
iback   to  the   farms. 

Butt.r  and  E«[ig«.— Creamery  butter.  70« 
■lb.;  country  butter,  b^ye  lb.:  fresh  eggs. 
4fl(ifi48c  duien;  duck  egga,  50c  doien ;  goose 
effgs,    10c   each. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $1.75(S) 
2  each;  dressed  young  chickens.  $1.75  (r;< 
e  each;  «ld  live  ohiickens,  28c  pound. 
'  Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Asparagus.  et^lOe 
bunch;  parsnips.  5c  bch ;  apinach.  30c  H 
pk.;  turnips,  l.'jc  per  %  pk,;  potatoes.  35e 
H  pk. :  do..  $2('(i2.2>5  Ibu.;  new  potatoes,  40e 
per  4  pe«k ;  cabbage.  6(0  15c  head; 
cauliflower.  10(ri  15c  head;  lima  beana, 
10(g  Ijc  iiint ;  tomatoes.  15«  box;  onions.  5c 
box;  peaa.  2(W!  per  %  pk.;  beets.  5c  bunch; 
beans.   20k  iper    ^    pk. ;   green  corn.    60c   doa- 


luus. 

Beef  OsMle. — ^The  market  ruled  firm,  de- 
mand, and  prices  of  calvex  were  held  under 
moderate  olfering  <ind   a  more  active  demand. 

8teera,  fair  to  gr>od.  $14(S1'5;  conimoa 
to  fair,  $r2.50('iH14 ;  bulla,  good  to  choice, 
$11^(12;  fair  to  good,  $9@^<M ;  common  to 
fair,  $7.S0>('<(9;  cows,  fat,  iper  lb.,  good  to 
choice,  corn  fed,  lOTii  lie;  do.,  fair  to  good, 
Sdfi'lOc;  do,,  common  to  fair,  6V4''i^'8c;  bol- 
ogna rattle,  per  Jb.,  good,  fleshy,  5</i'(a>6%c; 
common  to  good,  4^5^c;  ralvea,  extra 
choice.  $ao.5or<i21;  fair  to  good.  $196J'20; 
rumruion.  $lj'rii  \H\  heavy.  <$A(>i  1 1 ;  Tennes- 
see, cilioice,  $16<('i  118.50;  other  southern,  $10 
®a4. 

Hheep  and  I^amibs. — There  was  a  better 
feeling  in  the  market  for  lambs  and  vwlues 
rirled  firm,  with  prices  of  the  top  grade  held 
slightly  higher.  Sheep  ruled  steady,  witH 
su|f|ily    and    demand    fair.      Quotations: 

Hheep.  sheared,  wetliers.  extra.  $10(«> 
10.12.);  good  to  choice,  $8.75f<i  9.50 ;  medium, 
$7('i8;  common,  $3.5U(((5;  ewes,  fat,  heavy, 
$8(m9;  spring  lambs,  choice,  $18('ilH.50; 
do.,  medium.  $14.50((il6;  do.,  culls  and  c«m- 
miins.    $11  (fill 3. 

HogN. — There  wai  a  fair  demand  and  val- 
ues were  Meadrly  maintained  under  moderate 
suiM'lies.      (Quotations    for   best  westerns.   $23. 

City  Hres.sed  .Siock. — There  was  a  fair  in- 
quiry for  most  de.sH-riptions  and  values  were 
steadily    maintained.       Quotations: 

eteers.  18f<ia3c;  heifers.  17(<t21c;  cotvs. 
136il7c;  calves,  city  dn-ssed.  choice,  27(<i) 
30c;  country  dressed.  23(fi2oc;  aheop.  16^ 
22«;    lamibs.    apring.    30(>i34c;    hogs.    29c. 


July  6,  1919. 

dlings,  $48.  in  '100poa.id  sacks;  red  dog. 
$62.  in  100  pound  sacks;  Western  spring 
bran.  $41(rt41.50;  standard  middlings,  $4tt((i) 
49.50;  flour  m.iddling8,  $56;  r<^  dot;.  $63.  all 
in  100-pound  macks,  30-day  shipment.  Oat 
feed.  $38.50;  rye  midd<lings,  $43;  white  hom- 
iny (eed.  ♦«7,  all  in  lOO^pound  »a(k»  Cotton- 
seed oil  meal,  nominal;  linseed  oil  meal, 
nominal,     in    lOO-pound    backs. 

Iliiy  and  .Straw. — Offerings.  e.vpecially  o* 
low  jrrdae  hay.  continue  excessive  at  a'll  twir- 
box  jK>ini«,  trade  very  slow  and  jiriccs  on 
some  grades  are  stitl  lower  today.  The  ait- 
uwtion  on  the  low  grades  is  almost  demor- 
alized and  the  few  sales  r("|>orted  are  at  very 
irregular  pricea.  quotations  being  very  large- 
ly nominal.  Rye  atraw  about  steady.  Oat 
etraw    dull. 

Hay. — No.  1  Jarge  bales.  $44f'T4.5  ton; 
No.  2.  $43  ton;  N'o.  3,  $.%rt(.i40:  Hliiip- 
ping,  $33(>i34  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mix- 
ed. |42(<i43  ton.  Clover,  No.  1,  mixed, 
$;i8(n4(l. 

Straw. — Per   ton.    No.    2    rye,    $13^14. 

Wheat.— No.    r 
winter,    $2  37H. 


2    rye. 


LIVE   STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York  Hate  lettuce  sold  her-  tnis  moriv  „  lettuce,  loft  2Ai  head;  oj->ter  plant.  15c 
rng  at  $1.75(i,2  per  box  W  ith  the  crop  of  ,,u^,  „„^,,^j„.  20c  »«x;  oherries.  IZCa) 
New  Jersey  oniona  arriung  much  m<n-e   plen-     j.,^    ^ox ;    ra*i.berrie*.     15(K05c     box:    water- 


onions    are     much     lower 

week    ago.      New    3eney 

l.i6(n  1.65    per     H 


plliur     at    $ 
the    Eastern    Shore    yellows    at 


melons.  $1  each;  <<ant>loupes.  l-Mid&t  eacli. 
Orain  Market. — 'Wheat.  $2.20  bu.;  rye, 
$1.60  bu. ;  ear  corn.  $1.75  bu.;  oats,  60e 
bu.;  timodhy  hay.  $37  ton;  mixed  hay,  ^30 
ton;    wheat  atraw,    $15    ton. 

BALTntOBB   PBODOOB 


tifully.     prices     on 

than    tlhey    were 

yeUnws     are     sellli 

basket,     and 

taui<i.l6    per    buahel    hamper.       New    Jersey 

white    onions    are    bringing    the    fine    price   o^ 

$3  25  6)4  per  bushel  hami]ier.  the  higher  prke 

hieing    paid    for    fancy    wiiite    boiling    onions. 

Parsley   has   suffered   another    set    back     ffcip-  . 

l4ies  are  plentiful  and  demand  alow  at  60c  „  ^  Baltunore,  Md ,  June  30.  1919. 
("♦1  per  hamper  containing  «bout  100  ..  Produce.— (Potatoes,  new.  No  1,  ♦4fr!i4.a5 
*mnches.  As  we  sUted  tast  week  the  New  "bbl. ;  do  ,  No.  2.  $3f«e50  bbl.  Cabbage, 
.lersey  pes  season  is  al>out  over,  and  New  »»».  $2  aidiQ  75  crate;  do,  $3(a7  per  hun- 
York  rt-ate  is  ready  to  sopply  the  market,  dred.  Lettuce,  5(ko6>41'50  basket.  Onions, 
Three  cara  oi  New  York  state  peas  sold  "earby,  »3(ii'20.5  basket.  Hpring  onions, 
here  this  morning  at  $a®3.50  per  buahel  ♦1.35ftt  150  per  100  buncht>«.  Radishei.,  2(rt 
baaket  for  good  stock,  while  some  which  ar  3c  bunch.  Aaparagua,  $1.50(rt2  75  doien. 
rived  in  poor,  heated  condition  only  brought  RhJbai^.  3(^4c  buiioh.  Cucumbers,  $l(ri 
$1  50(hl.75  per  bushel.  A  few  New  Jersey  2-M  baaket.  Spiueh,  S0@«5c  basket.  Car- 
peas  are  stUl  arriving  however,  but  they  J^ts,  3(n<4Hc  buneh.  Oreen  beans.  Tiodii 
siHiw  a  very  wide  range  in  quality  and  con-  O  hamper,  do.,  wax,  7*@90c  hamper.  Beets, 
dition.  best  selling  at  $24i'2.a5  per  basket.  9Hf.i4c  bunch.  Peas.  91.16<p:'2  buahel. 
with   poor  as   low  a*   $1  Oreen   corn.  tlMiSr,i2.-iiS   crate. 

R«diehes  show   practically   bo  change    from  iTuits. — Apples,    early    June,      $3(S.5   libl. ; 

4ast   week,    selling   from    1^2V4e    per   bunch.  $lfrt<3   basket.      Red   Oherries,   i5*iao-;    do., 

ss  to  qnalitr.     There  was  very  little  rhubarb  "pur,       ISfoOic.       Ooosobcrries,       8(6  12c    lb. 

on    the   market    today    but    very    liule   ia  now  Blackberriea,    15(S  20c    quart.      Red    naa^Aier- 

wanted     and     prices    are    only     K»sin«    from  J'es.    M@<18c    quart;    do.,    I.lack.       ?2f.i07c. 

i(a'!>r    per    hunrth        Komaine    salad    i«    show-  Ournnts,  >l&(nOOe    quart.      Huckleberries,    16 

iiig   quite   some    impruvemeat  as   supplies  are  (fC^.   quart. 

tighter    and    fancy   romsine   is    now  soiling   at  Butter. — Creamery,       western    fancy,     &»(»i) 

$10i  \Aj  per   liox.      Following  our  prediction  'i*';    choice.    51(ri  SUc;    pound    prints.       54(>t< 

••f    last     week,    squash    has    taken    a    big    de-  ■56c.      Nearby    rolls,    45@i4«c.      Usiry    prints, 

cline.    sod    tUa   aame    griik    •(    squash    «ha«  *^i>  *^- 

•old     a     week     ago     ■!     $iJO(h<l.T5     per     S  MW* — State.      PennsyWania     and     nearfiy, 

l.u»hel     basket    sold     tbU     morning    st     $1 ''i  44fcp45c;    Rastern    Shore   and    Virginia.    44  6!' 

1  15     per    basket,    wrth    some    poorer    grades  *^-      Southern,    *2('i43c. 

as  Ivw  aa  7-5c,  and  the  prospects  are  thai  l"'"'  P>»ultry. — Hprmgen.  48(!i  5Sc  lb.; 
even  theae  prices  wiH  not  be  maintained  old  roosters,  2Jl'<iaQc;  old  hens,  34(>i36e  lb.; 
and  sqinsb  will  b«  even  c4iewper  before  sn  docks,  Untile;  do.,  spring.  3'S(<i40c;  pig- 
other    week    passes  by.      Hot    bouse    tomatoe*  »<►"«.    3i4!*40c    T»air;    guinea    fowls,    5l>(Ji  70c 

each. 

Orsina. — (Wheat,     nen 
2.26   bu  .    as  to  quality. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa..  June  30. — Cattle  higher, 
suiiply  65  loads;  prime.  $15(i(il5.50. 

Sheap. — Active;  supply  10  double  decks; 
prims  weWiers.  $9.5(>(<t>  10.25 ;  culls  and  com- 
mon. $a(i(5;  himbs,  $18(^>  17.50;  veal  raWesI 
$li8.50((i  19. 

Hogs. — Higher;  supply  30  double  decks; 
«rirae  heavies,  mediusns  and  heavy  yorkera. 
$2Q.'50r4i'2i2.«5;  light  ynrkers  and  pigs,  $Q1 
Qi'il.iS;   roorhs,  ^O.aSfii  20.60. 

iNow  York  City,  June  30. — Oatt4e. — Re- 
ceipts, 3,740;  easier;  good  to  fairly  prisne 
steers.  $13^5((il5;  stags.  9112.90;  comraoo 
to   fair    bulls.    $7((i9.25;    cows,    $3  50(f(a2. 

Calves. — Rocekpta,  7.090;  steady;  oiHn- 
mon  to  prime  veals.  $17'Vi-JI:  culls,  $126<^ 
1-6;   skim^milk    caWes,    $43:   grassers.    $10. 

iKheep  and  Lankba. — Receipts.  7.id50;  ftim; 
sheei|..  $7(<«rl0;  wethers.  $1025;  cuMs.  %SAO 
(>i6:  common  to  prime  lambs.  $16 (($18.75; 
culks.    $14rn  15. 

Hogs. — Recespta,  3.600;  steady;  light  to 
fairly  heavy  hogs,  $21.5(i(ijC!Jl.7>5;  roughs, 
«1«.75. 


are     practicsHy    dnolNUiged     at     XhOi'X.c    per 
l>ound.       New     Jersey    is    Just     starting     for- 


ward <her  crop  of  tomatoes.     Today  they  sold 

V* 
hirh    prices    are    only    by    reason    of    the    fact 


a«    high    as    $36*4  ver    %    basket,    but    these 

ly 
that    they    are    the    first    and    only    a    few    of 


theas    hare.      By    next    week    New    Jertey    to- 
aatoes    should   be    here    in    fair    quantity    and 


bag  lots.  %2.\^&} 
Com.  bag  lots.  No. 
3.  $1.92  bu.  OaU,  atandard  white,  77 Vic; 
No.  3  white,  77e.  Bye,  nearby,  $1.50(ii 
1.53. 

Hay — 'No.    1    timothy.    #38(>i  39    ton;      do. 
standard.    $376i  38  ton.      Li^ht    clover,    mixed. 


SBora  normal   prices  can  be  expected.  I^iinarh  $3A(<i  37.50   ton.    Clover,      mixed.   $30(ii35  50. 

(s   in    very   liirtit   snpplpy   and   selling  quickly  Clover,      clesr,    $37(q>29    ton.       Tsngled    rye 

when     here    at    $1.50(ii2    per     box.       Water-  Wrsw.    $ll..>0(<r  13.50.      Wheat    strww.      #7  50 

cress    is    in    ample    sufiply    for    the    moderate  ''l-SSO    Ion.      Oat    strsnr.    $M(!il2    ton 


Lancaster.  Pa.,  June  30. — Cattle. ^-Ae- 
cein>ls.  1,495  head,  againitt  937  head  iast 
Monday:  market  slow;  prices  steady.  Beef 
eteers,  medium  and  heavy  weight.  g«od,  $13 
^>I4.50;  medium,  '$ll.a5r>i  13 ;  common.  $10 
(W  111.75;  light  weight,  medium  and  good.  $10 
(^(li3.35;  common.  $8.75in  10.;.'(i :  butc4ier 
cattle,  heifers.  $.>(?iil  1.25 :  cow*.  ^40(11' 
10.50;  bulls.  $5.5(H<iii;i.4(i.  canners  and  cut- 
ters. $4(a4.75;  canner  steers,  $6.20tii860; 
veal  calves,  light  and  handy  weights.  $iaOi 
19;  heavy  weight,  common.  $10(nl8;  feoder 
steers,  heavy  weight.  $9  50C<i  12  40;  medium 
weijsht,  $H.2.i(<i,  12  fi5  ;  light  weight.  $7.106j) 
WJX,,  atocker  steers,  $6((i02.15;  atocker 
bulls.   $«((j  11.40. 

Hoes. — Receipts,  185  head;  market  ring- 
grab;  prices  steady;  best  grades,  $21|(>i 
dl60;  ligiht  weights.  $19.5U(<t20;  roughs. 
$17(ii  19  50. 

Fwmt  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  June  30, — Cattle. — 
Receipts.  5.100;  active  and  25(ii35c  lower; 
1>rime  steers,  $14.75(i^'15 ;  ahipping  steers. 
#14(q  14.50;  butchers.  $9.50(>iU4.50;  yearl 
ings.  $10.5or<i  15;  heifers.  $8.50f<i'13:  cows, 
#4.50ra  11:  bu^ls.  $8(riJl;  stockera  and  feed- 
ers, $8.5' >(a  1 1.50;  freah  cows  and  springers, 
slow,  $5   per   heed   lower  at  $60(ri  160. 

Cs*ve«. — ^Reci-aiits,    2,300;    active    and    50c 
lower  at  $6i'i  19.50. 


Mill  Feeds. — Wiatar  irheat  brsn,  f-M  ton; 
■brown  middlings,  $54  ton;  white  middlinca. 
$63  ton. 

-♦- 


VBW   TOBX   PBODUOB 


demands    at   2'>i3r    ^>er    bunch. 
Frssk  rmiU 
The     new     crop    of    apples    has    made     its 
appearance    from      Marviamt     and      Delaware 

l>oints  and   the  fine  price  of  $£(fi  3  per  bushel  

hamper   has   be.  n   prevailing.  The  only   straw-  jjew   York   City.    .June   SO    J9I9 

t.erries     now     .-oming     are     from     New     York         Butter — 8t««dy ;    receipts     9 'i27  '     Cream* 

•tate    and    the.e    are    selling    at    33((i40c   per  ery.       higher      than      extras.       5 1  \  (Jn52  V4  c  ■ 

quaM.       While    a    few    IJacbberries    are    com  creamery,    extraa     (92    acore)      51Vifti'5H4c' 

ing    from    Delaware    and    Maryland,    New   Jer-  «rsU.     49'%'*«5lc;     packing    stock        current 

sey    is    auppl.ring    the    greater    bulk    of    them  make.   No.  2.   45(Vi46Vic  ' 

at'    l«fn22c     per     quart,     the     market     being         Eggs —Irregular;    receipts.    11.543     Fresh 

mnch    lower   on    account  of    the   heavier  sup  gathered    extras,    bl<<ib2r      fir«t<        45(ii47r 

plies.      New   Jersey    nirranta   are   drawing    to  storage   jrscked.    extra   firais.    49fn49V4c     do' 

a  clo.e.    but   New   ^  ork   state   is  supplying  us  firsts.   47mii^48Hc;    State.    Pennsylvania  and 

with    i«rt    of    her    crop    which    are    bringing  nearby    western    hennery    w«iiteji.    fine   to    fan 

from    l«(<i.20r    per  quart.     The  only   raapber-  cy.   5a(fi«ac;   Btate.   Pennsylvania  and  nearby 

ries    »re   coming   from   New  Jersey   and    thew  hennery    white,    ordinary    to   prime     45<'<;47c- 

are    »rtling   at    12'<i  I4c    per   pint.      Ooo.el«-r  Ktate.      Pennsylvania     and     nearby      hennerv 

ries    were    in    very    a.live   demand   t<nr..rdtlie  l.rowns.    53<>i'.Vic:    do.    gathered    browns   and 

latter    part    of    la»t    week    and    sold    ss    high  mixed   colors.    5(>(n6i2c 

s«     15«i  l«c    per    qusrt.    but    d«nand    is    less         Cheese — Firm;       receipt*       2  564        State 

active   today    and    inont   sales   are    being   made  <wh«le  milk,    flatu,  current   nuke  '  apecials     32 

from    1-JW  14.     r-er   qiiart  ,„^„  (l'.82V4c;       do.       average     run.'     31ir.,  8l'>)4e- 

Sour    c«iemei!    s'rid    today    at    18(fi2.'»c    per  state,   whole  milk,   twins,   current  make    stTec 

qiwrt    and    from     I'atii  17c    per    n<nind.    w*ile  iak.    3I%rni32V4c;    do.,   average   run.    30\  (>, 

«weet     cherrie*     from     New     York     state    sold  31  Vic. 


PHnJkDEX.PHIA  HAT  AJTO  OBAZV 


Coni.^-No.    2    yellow,    $1.9i4',4. 
low     $1  93  V^ 

o'ats. — .Standard.    79W79V4c. 
Rye. — Exiiort,    $1.52iV4. 


No.   a   har4 
No.    3,    yel- 


PHlLADBIf  aiA  DAIBT  MABKBT 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,   .lune  30.    1919. 

Butter. — Receipts,  2.264  tubs.  Demand 
wa«  light  and  the  market  declined  I  cent 
under    lower  outside    advices.      (Quotations: 

Fresh,  aolid-packed  creamery,  extra, 
51<-;  higher  scoring  goods,  53((i;i5c;  the  lat- 
ter for  jMbbing  awles:  extra  firsts.  51c;  firsts, 
4»(ii50c;  seconds,  47W4«c:  thirds,  44('n^46c; 
Kweet  creamery,  choice  and  fancy,  .54/(((i56c; 
do.,  fair  to  good,  49(.i53c:  ladle  p»<'ked,  as 
to  qua.lity,  47(<i49c;  packing  stock,  43Cq'45c; 
Kpecial  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  job- 
bing at  6ow'62c;  good  to  choice,  55((j'69c; 
fair,    50(S'53c. 

Cheese. — Was  quiet  but  firm.  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  flats,  current  make,  choice, 
32V4 '<'' 32  V^c;  at>ec>als  higher;  fair  to  good, 
31  !4  ("  31  ?4c;  jobbing  sales  of  fancy  goods, 
33  Vi ■(.134c. 


VEW   TOBK   -UaX.  MABKET 


Nenr  York   City,   Juno   30,   1919. 

AlMho  business  w>as  not  ao  brisk  last  week 
as  miglit  be  expected  at  ih\*  time  of  year, 
trade  iiu-reased  a  trifle  and  the  sur)>lua  was 
not  quite  so  heavy.  The  July  rate  for  3  i>er- 
cent  milk  in  200  mile  xone  is  $3.01  per  100 
<b. ;  the  3.(«  percent  milk  is  $3.25  and  the 
4   percent    $3.41. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
oana  for  t'he  week  ending  .lune  28,  1919, 
were    as    follows: — 

Railroad*  Milk  «    Cream 

Erie     89,104 

Susquehanna     8.573 

West    Shore     15.642 

Lackawanna      64.620 

N.    Y.   Central    (long  hsuJ)  ..144,<206 

Ontario      48.160 

Lehigh    Valley     57,280 

New   Haven    6.940 

Pennaylvanla      12,440 

Other   sources    «,450 


Totata    .  .  .  . 
Same   week   last    year 


4,816 
142 
2,360 
8,316 
e.968 

i.9aa 

2,488 

7a 

4«5 
180 


.403.213 
.392,049 


19,729 
20,459 


WOOL   MARKETS 


The  Boston  ComwercisI  Bulletin  of  June 
28   says: 

There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  wool 
in  the  market  during  the  week,  especially 
for  wools  grading  three-eighths  and  finer, 
for  which  prices  are  firm  and  tending  high- 
er. There  is  a  steady  movement  od  wool 
in  tlie  We«t  also  on  a  strengtliening  mar- 
ket. 

"Hhe  foreign  marketa  are  adl  strong,  ex- 
cpj.t  perhik|is  for  inferior  wool  and  the  manu- 
facturers in  England,  like  those  in  this 
country,  are  sold  ahead  for  several  months. 
Mohair  is  in  moderate  demand  at  unolwnged 
prices. 

Ohio  and  Pennsyhrania  fleeces:  Delaine 
vraahed.  85  to  88c;  delaine  unwaahed.  80 
to  ft2c;  fine  unwashed.  61  to  62c;  bslf-4Hood 
ctmibing.  73  to  75c;  three-eielhths  blood 
cocnbing,    65    to    ft8c. 

Michigan  and  Maw  York  fleeces:  Fine 
unwashed.  59  to  60c;  delaine  unwaahed. 
75  to  78c:  half  blood  unwashed.  70  to  73c. 
three-eighths  unwanbed.    65    to   67r. 

Wisconsin.  Mii>souri  and  average  New 
England:  One-half  blood.  67  to  6Hc.  three- 
eighths  blood.  62  to  63c;  one-fourth  blood. 
60  to  61c. 

Virginia.  Kentucky  and  similar:  One-1>alf 
blood  unwaalied.  75  to  77c;  three  ei^hlha 
blood  unwashed.    68   to   7Uc. 

TOBACCO  MABKBT 


Philadr-kphia.    Pa.,    June  30,    1919. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts.  96  tons 
hay;  dull  anJ  irregular.  Timothy  No.  1,  $40 
(a'4\:  exceptional  lots  higher;  No.  2.  $38('f 
39:  So.  3.  $3.".f.i36:  clover-mixed  hay.  light 
and  mixed.  $3>trn39:  No.  I  do..  $35.50((t36; 
No.  3  do..  $33Ci35;  No.  1  straight  rye.  $1B 
CH13.50:  No  2  do.  $a2(iMl2 'Sd;  No.  1  tan- 
gled rye.  $12.5or.i.l3 :  No.  2  do..  $11.5U(i 
12;  No.  1  wheat  atraw.  $12(^1250;  No.  2. 
91L(<ill50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $12(>>' 1.2  50; 
No.    2    do.   $lirn,1150. 

Bran. — fltrady.  Car  lots,  including  sacks, 
soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lh.  sacks  per  ton, 
$42(1' 43:  spring  bran,  in  lOO-th.  sacks,  per 
ton,    $41  (a  42 

Wheat— Ji(o.  1  Red  Winter,  $2  39;  No.  2. 
$2.36. 

Com. — Yellow,    as    to    grsde,    $1.88(<i  1.90. 

OaU— No.  2.  white.  7»Vi(g>80c;  standard 
78H'(f<'79f. 

4 

BBW   TOBK   HAT   ABS  OBAIV 


and 

cherri 
•t  $1  25  per  6  lb  basket.  Hiirkleherries  are 
quite  a  little  lowr  than  a  w.-ek  ago  as  they 
are  much  more  |»lentiful.  l-u-I  at  the  same 
iMne  there  is  an  aclivi-  demund  for  them  at 
!(•(/•  i."*'  p.-r  quart  Caiit.ik>iipi«  were  in 
yrrf    Irberal    supply    here   today,    there    being 


Ljve    PouMry — Steady:    broilers,    40C..66c, 
fowls,    34c;    old    roostera,    e4c;       turkeys    not 
quoted.       Dressed    steady;    broilers.    3«ai'.%c 
chickens    4rtftr43c:   fowls.   2T(o  flSc ;   old   rocs' 
tir».    I9r/>2Cc;    turkeys.    4G(^49c 

Vegetalbles. — Potatoee,      old   per  cwt.,    $l(h 


New   York    City,    June   30,    J919. 

Feed — Tbi-re  »as  a  very  quiet  trade  in 
the  market  for  mill  feed  and  the  falling  off 
in  demand  gave  tlie  market  an  easier  tone. 
Offers  of  feed  in  tranait  were  Mitnewhat 
more  liberal,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
buyers  had  withdrawn  and  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult   to   do    l«isine««. 

Quotations:      City    feed,    bran,    $40;      mid- 


Now  that  the  middle  of  the  year  bring* 
the  close  of  the  transplanting  aeason  it  may 
be  said  that  the  i-onditions  have  been  gen 
erally  favorisble  and  practically  the  full  in 
tended  acreage  is  now  in  the  field  and  get- 
ting arvray  into  the  growing  season  in  good 
condition.  Some  of  the  earlier  plantings 
have  already  made  considerable  growth  and 
now  comes  the  more  or  lens  intensive  cuiti 
vatinn  incident  to  the  crops  The  acreage 
has  been  decreased  in  all  cigar  leaf  stvMiosis 
owing  to  somewhat  unsatisfactory  prices  and 
slow  market  conditions,  which  have  accom- 
t>anied  the  1918  product  Swh  decreases 
range  ss  high  as  50  percent  in  some  loi'ali- 
ties  but  the  average  is  much  less.  The  at- 
tention incident  to  transplant  ng  hsv  de 
traoted  somewhat  from  the  iirterent  in  mar- 
ket matters  but  it  ia  known  that  value*  were 
further  improved.  Incidents  are  reported 
in  which  individuals  aold  their  product  at  a 
full  IiiO  percent  advance  as  coinparevi  with 
•previous  low  offers.  It  is  said  that  at 
the  present  rate  iiractically  the  whole  «tf.the 
crop  outside  of  tlvat  which  has  been  pooled 
will  be  absorbed,  which  of  course  i»  favor- 
able to  organiiafion.  .Advanci^  seem  im- 
minent from  ni>w  on.  which  tendency  will 
be  abundantly  su|«i>orted  by  the  reduced 
acreage  of  the  present  year.  In  Ohio  the 
organised  growers  have  some  3.500  cases 
and  the  acreage  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Faith  in  the  concerted  movement  here  is 
practically  unlimi-ted  and  the  profitable  osit- 
come  cannot  be  doubted.  Sales  here  by 
unorganiied  growers  were  at  $12  to  15  per 
rwt..  which  is  a  consideralile  advance  as 
ixmspared  with  recent  months  ol  delay  and 
draggy  values.  The  growing  crop  here  looks 
well  and  insects  have  cuused  less  trcifble 
than    usual. 


*    .eiHi  .a  -ruL 


July  5.  1919. 


•t> 


SUMMER    HORTICULTURAL    TRIP 
JULY  ft— 12. 


The  Slate  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  will  join  the 
New  Jersey  Association  in  the  annual 
automobile  tour  July  9-12.  The  trip 
will  start  from  Philadelphia  at  noon, 
July  9th,  from  Hotel  Windsor  as 
headquarters.  Leave  Hotel  Windsor 
for  the  Bustleton  section  outside  of 
Philadelphia.  This  is  a  vegetable 
growing  section  entirely.  Arrange- 
ments In  charge  of  Herbert  S.  Stark- 
ey.  Supper  will  be  served  by  the 
Bustleton  Association.  Wednesday 
night  will  be  spent  in   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Starkey  will  pilot  any  who 
wish  to  take  in  the  early  Dock  Street 
markets  on  Thursday  morning.  Leave 
Hotel  Windsor  at  5  A.  M.  At  8.30 
meet  in  Camden  for  the  trip  thru 
part  of  New  Jersey,  piloted  by  the 
New  Jersey  members.  This  trip  takes 
in  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  orchards  and  market  gardens, 
viz  the  Glassboro-Grenlock-Haddon- 
field  -  Riverton  -  Burlington  sections 
and  ending  at  Trenton  for  the  night. 

Friday  morning,  July  11,  leave 
Trenton  at  9  A.  M.  for  Freehold,  N. 
J.,  to  join  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion in  their  meetings  and  run  thru 
Monmouth  County,  which  is  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  counties  in 
the  country.  The  trip  will  include 
visits  to  successful  orchards  and 
market  gardens.  Friday  night  will 
be  spent  at  Asbury  Park  and  the 
auto  excursion  on  Saturday  morning 
will  follow  the  coast  line  over  the 
Atlantic  Highlands  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  sections  of  Middleton. 

Take  your  automobile  certificate  or 
drivers'  license  with  you.  It  may 
save  you  an  unpleasant  experience. 
All  who  expect  to  make  the  trip 
should  notify  the  secretary  at  once 
80  that  hotel  arrangements  can  be 
made.  For  complete  itinery  and  full 
details  address  H.  F.  Hershey,  Secre- 
tary, Gettysburg,  Pa. 


COUNTY  NOTES 

York  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  June  26.— 
Farmers  are  well  on  with  their  work 
considering  the  wet  weather.  A  large 
amount  of  flne  hay  has  been  put  up. 
Wheat  is  ripening  fast.  Oats  are 
looking  well.  Corn  is  growing  nicely 
on  high  ground.  Potatoes  are  doing 
well.  Wheat,  J2.15;  rye,  |1.75: 
shelled  corn,  11.72;  oats.  80  cents; 
milk,  $2.70  for  4  percent  milk;  but- 
ter, 42  cents;  eggs,  38  cents;  coun- 
try hams,  34  cents. — B.  K.  Shelly. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  June 
25. —  The  farmers  are  busy  making 
hay,  and  report  bumper  crops  of  tim- 
othy and  clover.  Rye.  wheat  and  oats 
all  promise  to  yield  well.  At  the 
grange  meeting  in  Farmers'  Hall, 
Worcester,  the  following  subjects 
were  discussed:  Secretary  Lane's 
Reclamation  Plan;  Daylight  Saving 
Law;  Farming — What  For?  and  The 
Budget.  Potato  bugs  are  causing  a 
lot  of  trouble  this  year.  New  pota- 
toes are  selling  for  50  cents  a  half 
peck;  wheat,  $2.24  to  $2.39;  oats. 
79  to  81c;  corn,  11.87;  bran.  $41 
ton;  baled  hay,  $38  to  $45;  fat  cow.s. 
$10  to  $12;  steers  $13  to  $16;  bul- 
t(?r  62c;  eggs  53c.  The  Pen-American 
Air  Craft  Company,  of  Canada,  has 
rented  2  acres  of  E.  W.  Anders'  farm, 
near  Fairview  Village,  for  an  avia- 
tion field.  The  State  Highway  De- 
partment has  finished  repairing  the 
road  from  Ironbrldge  to  Skippack. 
using  oil  and  crushed  stones.  The 
long  iron  bridge  across  the  Perkio- 
nien  Creek  at  Rabns  is  shaky,  and 
the  Road  Commissioners  have  for- 
bidden heavy  tj-affic  to  cross. — H.  M. 
E. 


HOLSTEm  BREEDERS  ORGANIZE 


Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
breeders  of  Holsteins  met  June  14tn, 
at  the  home  of  C.  V.  Eldridgo  and 
organized  a  Holstein  Breeilers"  As- 
sociation which  has  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  dairy  industry 
and  improving  the  dairy  herds  in 
the  county.  These  are  men  of  broad 
vision  and  they  earnestly  expreK.se<l 
themselves  as  desirous  of  seeing  the 
improvement  of  all  dairy  herds  and 
not  only  that  of  'black  and  white" 
It  Is  very  probable  that  a  sale  of  Hol- 
steins will  be  hold  at  Hagerstown 
about  fair  time. — Marylander. 


Have  a  good  garden.  Keep  It  grow- 
ing vegetables  thriiotit  the  sea-<on  by 
making  successive  plantings  ut  the 
proper  times. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


21—21 


"That  settles  It  Dad— I'll 
Stick  to  the  Farm." 

DELCO-LIGHT  brings  to  the  farm  home  just  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  have  been  luring 
the  young  folks  to  the  City. 

Bright,  clean  electric  light,  running  water  in  house  and 

barn — Electric  Power  to  operate  washing  machine,  churn,  cream  separator  and  vacuum 
cleaner — these  are  the  things  that  arc  helping  to  make  the  farm  thtr  finest  place  in 
the  world  to  live. 

DELCO-LIGHT 


Has  proved  on  more  than  70,000  farms 
that  electric  light  and  power  multiplies 
man  power  and  saves  both  time  and  labor. 

It  is  a  good  investment  because  it  actu- 
ally pays  for  itself.  It  supplies  bright, 
clean,  safe  electric  light — makes  it  easy 
to  do  chore-work  after  dark  without  the 


bother  and  danger  of  old-fashioned  lamps 
and  lanterns,  thus  reducing  fire  risks. 

Delco-Light  requires  little  or  no  atten* 
tion — it  is  Self-Cranking — Air-Cooled — 
Ball  and   Roller   Bearings — No  belts — 


Thick  Plate  and  Long  Lived  Batteries. 
RUNS    ON   KEROSENE 

Cmt  in  toaeh  with  the  DtleO'Light  Rapretentativ  in  your  locality 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Makara  of  DELCO-LIGHT  ProducU 

J.  J.  POCOCK,  824  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Money  for  Farmers 


IF 


You  wish  to  buy  a  farm, 

You  wish  to  improve  your 
farm. 

You  wish  to  purchase 
live  stock, 

You  wish  to  erect  build- 
ings or  silosy 

You  wish  to  buy  fertil- 
izer or  lime, 

You  wish  to  pay  off  exist- 
ing debts  and  mort- 
gages, 

You    may   secure   long-time 

loans  at  low  rate  of  interest, 

no  renewals 

Write  to  Information  Dept. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

OF  BALTIMORE 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


PABVT 


$1.35 

PER      tt 

Gallon 


ORDER    DIRECT   FROM   FACTORY 

We   will   («Dd    you    a«   many    galloDt   M 
yon  want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

U[»io  rrrt:pt  of  r«inltt»nr«.  We  irt  rmlnl  »pecl»l- 
Ins  *nii  ran  lupply  <»u  Tltli  ptml  for  any  i>ur 
poM  Tell  us  )"ur  w«nt»  and  Irt  u«  quoi»  j"U 
low  i>ri<va  \V«  can  ure  you  money  b>  »hlp 
uln«     direct     from     our     factory.       8atiafacUon 

^uvsnt^cd      (*n  nrdrra  for  M  raJliifi.  nr  o.rr  w*  will  pr» 
pftr  l^.«■  Imghx  wltiiln  ft  rB<llua  of  thr*«  hundrmj  mllca. 

AMALGAMATED   PAINT  CO. 

F«i.r,     373   WAYNE  ST.  JERSKY   CITY.   N.  1. 


i 


Cootractori  t«  the  GoTemmenl 

TAPES 


FOR   TYING 


'  CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market     Stre«t,     Philadelphia. 


IPIO  OhI|ovi«.    ew^i-afrt 

for  An  ihiti  f  p«*rial  lira 
Med    Ml*     nod     1**9 
fnouf  h  c^  I'U*  mh^ 
imr'lfmrntt 
n*#d.     ^o!* 

|K#««  firw  |nw 
prtftt  b»U>»  -, 
r-od  ..fily  u^'J 

fkt   m<i*»n\m99    of    lhi« 
«f.*f  rut  prtc*  o^«r. 

fUm«fnb*r.  thi«  ulr  appli**  ta  all  th« 

four  ffAod  tilvf  "1  lhv  fmmoon  Oa>l' 

Santtarr  »«para(or  that  u  ursun 

Ivr  roa*  akimmmc    ratit  nvn- 

ninf    aair  waahma    liitr^ 

btliti     •imfil-rilr     and  aJI 

'round  rtftcMnrt 

HMc  Tktu  KcdofH  f  ritcf 


Ho  4. 


Ho  7, 

Ho.  9. 


f*^  11. 


l«ra  «hit>p*'l  fr..m  ixxnt*  n#ar  li"u 
■avr  ><<u  rr>'ichl.  Wrti*  lodar—  m 
ordrr  ilir^n  from  lhi»  a<i.  ^ 

w»»c*ii.w,yC..  ,.•:;, J»?„. 


Od  1919  ratalof     Bm*  (M,  •»!•<  4a4,  I* 
»i*^' '  lory  PriCf 


j>^.Z'r:pMi;  51.80 


FOR     SALE 

CIIIMSON   CI.OVKR   SKKI>    He   p»r    pound 

MiXKI»    fflW     I'K.V.--     M  SO  tmsi.el 

WINTKR     Vl-m'lt      14  no  bushel 

TKNNKSSKK     MII.I.KT     4  DO  Inwiiel 

JOSEPH    E     HOLLAND.       MILFOBD,    DEL. 


Our  Best   Offer 

W'e  will  renew  votjr  mibsrription  for 
five  year:<  for  only  12.2-').  It  will  pay 
you  to  renew  now  ;m  yotl  will  (<criire  full 
ireilif  for  the  entire  time  onleretl  tejrarci- 
le<-<  of  any  future  advatice  in  siibsorip- 
tion  prii-e 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  St..     Phila..  Pa. 


Too  Late  to  Classify 
TRACTOR  BARGAIN 

(hi  arniuni  f>f  rhance  in  t'Un»  "(Tit  new  t*leielan*l 
TtJirtor  for  unirli  •uli-  at  prl.v  i.f  *l  I:mi  iiti  Ij'eo. 
i.ii«l,'l  MMi'liiiii  NiuT  >r-.-<l  \Vr;i.'  Tu't'-r.  Cars 
l*iiiii^\  h  JI1U     KjimMT.    I'litljidt  li>liiii.    I'.i- 


T17a*ifAil  •   ^H'wral   ca***   wcrklt   bt-niuTA    wlilf'*  and 

waniea.  |„„„„    ^j^,     st-t.     i.tihv     iieMtY 

l\l  I  :  '.Mlo         Sr.ril   .^t..    Ilr.k.kl.in.    >'.    T. 


263  Acre  tractor,  grain,  liay.  and  atocli  farm.  Lime* 
-li.ti.-  ...il  r^iic  M.l.»  ,xt.ii..  PTid  U'.iuM  r«rh  fir 
Minll.t    farm       ,\lfii>.l    ,>»lol>l..       Aii'Mirii     N     Y,    It     J 


Vnr  <!q1p  "*'■       HAMf.sillllK       anJ       DOn-»Er 
rUI     OaiC     ,s|„.Hi.     lianK,    oud    Kwrv 

1.    C.    TlCKKIt,  .SiO,    .\.    Y, 


1-  if 


H 


■fi 


l'< 


f'f'. 


I 


t'..»f 
i. 


^v, 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


BETTER  HOGS 
ON  LESS  GRAIN 

You  CAN  develop  moro  nie«t  »nd 
bon«  in  your  ft^H-k  Knd  rtill  savo 
corn  end  grain.  F(N?<i  hightT  in  pro- 
tein. It  is  the  (oprcme  body  builder, 
and  it!  pareantttge  ia  birheit  in 
packina-hottM  producU. 

BKBIEII  TUkME, 
W  .   J'rotein. 

HUT  aai. 

46';i  ITotein. 
FyraM  fitlil*  Tkil  trila  C<w>l  tht. 
Digester  Tankacc,  fed  wrt  or  dry 
(IO%witha;r«inTeedl.  One  Ian  <-<]uals 
two  of  oil  meal,  Rvs  o>f  middlinits, 
shorts  or  alfalfa  meal.  FINC  KUK 
fOULTKY,  TOO. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Di- 
gester Tanknite.  A  palatable  diiieeter. 
HUE  FEEDS  COUIT-Fraa  iMtkl  PP  EiflalM. 
MCH  DOLO  PACKING  CO.,  luflals.  K.  T. 

Alae   rogltrr    Ksxif.   Naal  acraix     Bohi- 
bU    Bleed,      I'oulur 
Baoe  —   ell   eretleii: 

If  Dealers 
can't  supply, 
^^  n«   wesbipdirect. 


I  STOP  BUYING 
SCRUB  BULLS 

^Vhen  you  can  purchase  at  a 
reasonable  price  a  Bull  Calf  or 
a  Bull  ready  for  service  that  is 
sired  by  a  PI  RE-BREI>  REG- 
ISTERED AYRSHIRE,  rep- 
reaenting  the  best  of  Ayrshire 
blood,  out  of  pure-bred  repi.s- 
tered  Ayrshire  Dam.s.  with  fine 
Advanced  Rej^istry  records. 

Write  or  better  come  and  see  the 
Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Eliubcthiown,  Pa. 


Claims  Under  State  Dog  Law 


THE  SELF-OU.ING  WINDMILL 

ua  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  yeata  that 
I  1mv«  l>e«n  calle<i  for  to  replace,  on  their 


•M  lewcta,  other  makes  of  mills,  mad  to  leplace,  at 
■oaU  coal,  the  Beannc  of  the  earlier 
Aatmoloia,  makins  them  acU- 
inc.  ha  enclos«<l  motor 
keepa  in  tl>e  oil  and 
keepa  out  dust  and 
lain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
iM  patera  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
^ranbnc  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  orecze.  ^ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  y^mt. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engiitas.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Wata*  Supply    Gooda     and   Steel    Frame    Saws. 

•ittt  AUMOTM  C«^  ISM  TmIWi  SL,  ChiM|e 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  price*,  fce<l> 
ing  dircctiotM,  etc 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


CCONOMV  FCeOCR 

A  perfect  working  self- 
feeder  for  boir».  A  10«)  lb. 
ptC  pays  for  It.  Rare*  ao 
porrhase  prtre,  time,  Oocir 
•pare,  rp|ialr«  and  fenl. 
Will  feed  40  bogs.  Bold 
dirret,  118.90.  Money  re 
fanded  tf  not  satl«fle<l. 
For  further  Informatl-in 
•ddreM.  TRE  ECOMOMT 
rZZDKX  CO..  Hoi  *M 
New  Washloctua,  O. 


Bone  Spavin' 

HaaattarkowoUtfMeaaa.CirlsBatiM  O^ 
iw,  «r  wfcat  otbsr  trsatssent  taflad.  try 
VtoMlns'*  Spavin  aM  Mnc- 
l»Mt«.  92JCM  a  Botda 


A  VtoM 

IkMM 

■  IWar  t 

m 


FIEMIHBIOS.1" 


VEGETABLE   PLANTS 

All    kinds  rrnvD    from    lelerted    swd       Will    saad   to 
l'«r>Tl   l'r>»'  «'    CI    l>    i'".tsi:e   if  desired 

Cabbage  Plant!  '♦..'^'".'io^'^f.'loo'rrS 

l.Mt:  lota  or  S.OM  of  mot*,  tl.tt  ft  l.Mt.  CAinj 
rUlW-EK.  eOc  per  lM:tL7S.9M;»3.  1.000.     CXUDIT 
Mr  per    100:   }l  SO.   MO:   $150.    l.OCO     Tomato.   Pep 
per    and    Sweet     i'outoes     Head    fnr    ralaloc    |lTln< 
prkes  C.     B.     nXI.D.  REWRLL.    N.    t. 


ir^_.^.i,I.  Pianti  Cakfeaas,  Tsaiato.  Baett.  Ltl- 
VCgCiaOlC  ||H«.  Onloa.  flwest  P>'Uti<  l<XI  pUnf 
M  e«ta:  tM  tl.M:  8M  poiteaid  1200:  » SO  per 
l.(M  BO*  impaid.     DATID  BODWAT.    Rartly.    Dal 


mtHm^—tT. 


HAMWlaTtfl  s«lf  Gattoirw^,    L,^. 

r.^g«t4 Jlrjet l» ftm irffmffrn.  U»» W& 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


261  South  Tl;ir.!  Str^t 


t.i  o'el). 


hia    Pa 


I  have  read  with  Interest  the  edi- 
torial in  last  week's  issue  on  the  doff 
law.  Yes  it  works.  But  we  doubt 
if  one  percent  of  the  city  or  country 
dog  owners  really  know  the  state 
dog  law.  If  they  did  the  report 
would  he  different.  Many  dog  own- 
ers think  because  thej^  pay  a  license 
fee  that  their  dogs  are  free  to  go  any 
place  and  run  the  country  to  suit 
themselves.  If  they  knew  the  law  as 
it  stands  they  would  be  more  careful 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  their 
dog.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  all 
knew  the  law  the  claims  paid  would 
make  a  different  story.  Let  me  cite 
a  personal  experience. 

On  the  night  of  June  3,  this  year, 
52  of  my  half  grown  chickens,  val- 
ued at  $150  or  more,  were  killed.  We 
later  found  19  of  them  burled  in  an 
adjoining  lot  of  about  five  acres. 
Some  were  torn  to  pieces.  Three  dogs 
were  found  the  next  morning  run- 
ning from  one  coop  to  another,  evi- 
dently looking  for  more  chickens. 
One  of  the  dogs  was  killed;  the  other 
two  escaped  and  were  chained  at 
their  homes.  On  presenting  a  claim 
for  tlumages  to  our  county  commis- 
sioners I  was  turned  down  for  the 
reason  that  I  did  not  actually  see 
the  dogs  kill  the  chickens.  Even  tho 
I  had  made  affidavit  to  the  effect, 
section  25  of  the  dog  law  would  have 
barred  me  from  having  my  claim 
paid.  Hence  for  all  concerned,  the 
dog  law,  or  especially  sections  25. 
26.  27,  2S  and  29,  should  be  pub- 
lished. Even  our  Justice  declared 
that  this  part  of  the  law  was  new  to 
him.  Will  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
publish   these  sections? 

In  my  case  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  poultry  business  or  run  the 
chances  of  having  the  same  stunt 
pulled  oft  again.  I  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  watchman  gruard  my  place. 
The  dog  owners  refuse  to  stand  good 
for  any  part  of  the  damag«.  and  my 
loss  Is  too  great  to  have  repeated. — 
R.  A.  Knisely.  York  Co.,  Pa. 

Haking  Claims 

As  requested  in  the  above  and  for 
the  benefit  of  other  readers  we  pub- 
lish below  the  sections  of  the  dog 
law  referred  to: 

Section  25. — Whenever  any  person 
sustains  any  loss   or  damage  to  any 
live  stock  or  poultry  by  dogs,  or  any 
livestock  of  any  person  is  neces-sarily 
destroyed    because    of     having     been 
bitten  by  a  dog,  such  person,  or  his 
agrnt  or  attorney,   may  complain   to 
any  township  auditor,  or  to  any  Jus- 
tice of  tho   peace,    niagi.strale  or  al- 
derman of   the  township,   town,   bor- 
OiiKh  or  city.      Such  complaint   shall 
be  in  writing,  shall  be  signed  by  tho 
person    making   such   complaint,    and 
shall    state    when,      where    and    how 
Such  damage  was  done,  and  by  who«e 
dog  or  dogs.  If  known.     Such  town- 
ship auditor,     justice     of  the  peace, 
mncistrate  or  alderman  shall  at  on»e 
examine  the  place  where  the  alleged 
lo-^^  or  damage  was  sustained  and  the 
livi'  stock  ov  poultry  injure<l  or  T:iH- 
C'l.  if  practicable.     Hp  shall  also  c\- 
.Tmine,     under    oath     of    afflrniation. 
any  witness  called  before  him.  After 
making  diligent    inquiry   in     leljifion 
t'l   sti.'b    cliiiin.    such    township    ajnll- 
tor.   j^li^^ice.   magistrate  or  alderman 


shall  determine  whether  any  damagi> 
has  been  sustained  and  the  amount 
thereof,  and,  if  possible,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  dog  or  dogs  by  Avhich 
such  damage  was  done. 

Any  owner  or  keeper  of  such  do.g 
or  dogs  shall  be  liable  to  the  owner 
of  such  live  stock  or  poultry  in  a 
civil  action  for  all  damages  and 
costs,  or  to  the  county  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  of  damages  paid  by 
such  county  as  hereinafter  provideil. 

Section  26. — I'pon  making  the  ex- 
amination rf'quire<l  in  Section  2."i.  the 
township  auditor,  justice,  magis- 
trate or  alderman  shall  immediately 
make  a  certitlcate  thereto.  signed 
and  sealed  by  him.  that  such  ap- 
praismont  was  regularly  and  duly 
made.     If,    by   such  examination,    it 


July  5,  1919. 

ment  of  damages.  The  owners  of 
any  live  stock  or  poultry  killed  by 
dogs,  or  live  stock  necessarily  de- 
stroyed because  of  having  been  bit- 
ten by  a  dog,  shall  he  paiil  50  cents 
each  for  burial  of  such  live  stock  or 
poultry  killed,  to  be  paid  as  other 
diiniages  uiulcr  this  section.  Upon 
pajiiicnl  by  tho  county  of  damages 
to  live  stock  or  poultry  by  dogs,  tho 
rights  of  the  owner  of  such  live 
£;,ick  or  poultry  against  the  owner  of 
the  dog,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
of  damages  so  paid  by  such  county, 
shall  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
County. 

Section  29. — Xo  payment  shall  be 
made  for  any  item  which  has  already 
been  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  dog 
or  dogs  doing  the  injury.  The  fact 
that  no  such  payment  has  been  made 
shall  be  certified  by  the  township 
auditor,  justice  of  the  peace,  magis- 
trate or  alderman. 

When  any  payment  is  made  by 
the  county  for  any  live  stock  bitten 
by  a  dog,  such  payment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed JlOO  for  each  horse  or  mule. 
$40  for  each  head  of  cattle,  or  |6  for 
each  head  of  swine. 
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GREEN  FEEDS  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
HOGS 


A  Promising  Crop 

appears  that  any  damage  has  been 
sustained  by  the  complainant,  the 
township  auditor.  Justice,  magis- 
trate or  alderman  shall  deliver  the 
report  of  such  examination,  ami  all 
papers  relating  to  the  case,  to  the 
claimant,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
upon  payment  uf  the  co8ts  up  to  that 
time.  Such  rei»ort  -hall  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  county  coMU'iiss>oners  to  be 
filed  in  their  office. 

Section  27. — Township  auditors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates 
and  aldermen,  for  the  special  service 
required  under  Sections  25  and  26, 
•ball  receive  $2  for  each  case,  and 
five  cents  per  mile  traveled,  to  be 
paid  by  the  claimant  in  each  case. 
In  all  cases  where  damages  are 
awarded,  the  fees  paid  by  claimant 
•hall  be  included  in  the  amount  of 
such  damages. 

Section      28. — Upon    the    Commis- 
sioners of  the  county  receiving  such 
report,   if   It   appears  thereby   that    a 
Certain   amount  of  damage  has  been 
■ustained  by  the  claimant,  they  .■shall 
Immediately  draw  their  order  on  the 
treasurer  of   the   county   in   favor  of 
the  claimant  for  the  amount  of  loss 
or    damage    surh    claimant    has    su.s- 
tained  according  to  such  report,     to- 
gether  with     necessary     and     proper 
costs    incurred.      Such    amount    shall 
be   paid    by    the    proper   county.      Xc 
person    shall    receive    any    order    for 
any   claim    until    the    township   auili- 
tor,  justice  of  the   peace,   magistrate 
or  alderman   Ix-fore   whom   the  claim 
W.is   made   h:is   rertifled   that    due   dili- 
gence   was    m.Tde    lo   ascertain    whose 
dog  or  dogs  did  the  damage,  and  that 
the    carcasses    of    the    live    stock    or 
poultry    killed,    and    for   which    d.-mi- 
iige<    have    been    assessed,    were    bur- 
ied within  24  hours  after  the  asses*- 


Green  feeds  and  pasturage  are  es- 
sential in  keeping  hogs.  Even  lar.ni- 
ers  in  the  middle  we.st  learned  long 
ago  that  they  could  not  rely  wholly 
upon  corn,  but  must  feed  something 
else  to  balance  the  rations.  They 
have  found  their  breeding  stock 
ruined  by  the  excessive  feeding  of 
corn.  This  grain  is  the  ideal  bog 
feed  when  used  in  connection  with 
more  nitrogenous  foods  but  it  is  al- 
together too  carbonaceous  for  a 
Steady  diet,  (^orn  is  lacking  in  min- 
eral matter,  which  is  needed  for  de- 
veloping bone  ami  making  a  large 
Strong  framework  for  the  hogs  to 
build  their  flesh  upon.  Hog  raisers 
and  chicken  raisers  have  much  the 
same  problems  to  meet,  and  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  corn  for  chickens  was 
long  ago  found  lo  be  wholly  detri- 
mental. 

There  is  no  reason  why  hogs 
should  not  have  an  abundant  pastur- 
age of  rape,  clover  and  other  green 
feeds  in  sections  where  land  Is  rela- 
tively cheap.  In  addition,  they  should 
have  meat  meal  or  tankage,  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen. 
When  garbage  is  being  fed,  less  of 
these  substances  will  be  needed  be- 
cause garbage  usually  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  meat  and 
Other  concentrated  foods. — E.  I.  Far- 
rington. 


IICE  INCREASE  COST  OF  MAKING 
PORK 


Lice  add  a  cent  a  pound  to  the 
cost  of  producing  pork.  This  has 
been  found  in  tests  recently  complet- 
ed at  the  experiment  farm  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Beltsville,  Md.  Twenty-four  lousy 
hogs  were  secured  and  divided  into 
two  lots  as  nearly  equal  as  to  quality 
of  animals  as  possible.  The  two  lots 
Were  managed  and  fed  the  same  way 
With  the  exception  that  one  lot  was 
treated  to  prevent  lice  The  animals 
Wet-p  weighe-l  at  regular  intervals 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fattening  per- 
iod it  was  found  that  the  hogs  in- 
fested with  lice  cost  a  cent  a  pound 
more  to  fatten  than  those  which 
Were    free    of    the    tronble-ome    pest. 

It  was  some  time  before  lousy  h"gs 
CcMild  be  found  for  the  trial.  When 
fhey  were  purchased  the  owner 
le.Trneil  why,  and  he  iiiimedlately 
T)  lilf  a  dipping  vat  and  began  to 
treat  the  animals  'o  prevnit  lice. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ABSO 

-m  rsanf  ui 


RBINE 


RiPf  UAHI',  afO.U.S  PAI  OM 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligamenta, 
or  Muscles.  Stopithclafnenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
rone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.  SO  • 
bottle  at  druggisti  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINEi  JR>|  t^^  antiseptic  liniment  (or 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga* 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muaclest 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain,  prlcs 
II.  2 S  a  hoiTie  si  dcalf  ft  or  dr liycfcd.     B^'ok  "ETldence"  fre* 

W.  F.r0UN0,fi^t?ll54Ien|ilt  street,  Sprlncnild.llau. 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advire  llini  this  department  ia  (m  to  oiir  sub- 
BcrUierti  Kaoli  communiratlon  NhoiildHtato  hiatory 
and  syniplonu)  of  tlie  ca^  in  full;  &iao  ttie  nam» 
and  aiidrniH  of  writer.  liililalH  only  will  be  pulv 
lldtieil.  We  raniiiit  make  reply  by  mail.  Tliia  ia 
one  r>f  the  mont  valuable  col  umna  of  the  paper  and 
wo  Invite  readers  lo  make  line  of  it.  f 'lliipim-H  from 
this  coluMin,  when  pniperly  preiiervc<i  and  clami- 
flod,  make  one  of  the  moKt  valuable  medical 
syupoaJums  a  tarucr-iiockmun  can  obtain. 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Rpoistere^  Plock  MtaWished  twenty-five 
years.  Bred  for  TYPE,  MUTTO.V  FOR.M 
AND  HEAVY  FLEECES  Ureal  priie 
■winner*.  1»19  catalogue,  iprice,  breeding 
and  description  ready.  Make  choice  early. 
There  is  big  demand  rams  this  year. 
In  August  will  olfer  tweaty-five  select 
yearliitg  ewes,  foonty  ews  lambs;  and  fifty 
UDi>orted  owes. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 
Dan  Taylor,  Box  Z, 

Shepherd.        Springfield  Ceutre,  H.  T. 


Poultry 


GULDIN'S 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED    FOR    SIZE,  VIGOR 
AND    EGC  PRODUCTION 

Hatching  egg>  >"<!  breeding  stock. 
PAUL    R.    GULDIN.  YELLOW    HOUSE.    PA. 


HUMMER'S    FAMOUS    CHICKS 
famotu    because    Iher    ll««    and    urnw.     Social    prices 
June.    July   and    Aumirt.  I'er   100      Ter    :.o 

liar    Hock,    lilii    beallhjr    fellows  |15 :.')        18  00 

11    I.    Rads,    Uiue  itibboo  ttuck  17.00  S.T) 

Ancona  SO  <•«        l"" 

Brown  Leshom  8.  C.   Everlay  strain     1«  00  J  JO 

Whit*    l.€«liorn  l«i)0  7.T5 

Wa  •olk'U  Hour  butiness  on  a  Hjuare  deal  baali,  live 
arrival,     parrel    poit    paid.  _    „   _ 

K.  B.   HUllMEB  *  CO..  Frenchtown.  N.  J..  B.  D.  T. 

Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eggs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

Wa  set  the  iMSt  prtes  for  rou  and  custantee  prompt 
returns.  A«k  tba  miMlabars  of  this  paiier  or  your 
banker  as  to  our  rtnaadal  Heipoinibmiy.  Writa  for 
prtcas    at    once  ,,      ,.     . 

J     K     8C1IULTZ   A  CO.,  Commlialoo   Merebanta. 

3<  8    W»ur  Street.  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

LEGHORN    CHIX    hatchatf    duriaa    laly   aad    Ausast 

make  good  la)  en.  the  lieaty  hree<li  pnHtable  broilers 
and  layeri.  July  aiul  Au«u»i  deluery  of  day-olU 
ihli,  W  *  Br  l^  J12  i«T  100:  It  I.  Ue<li.  Br<L 
and  W.  Kk«.  IIS  i«r  100 ;  Buff  Bka.  and  Opr.  IIS 
l«r  100,  by  Parcel  Po»t.  t  wk. -old  chli  $35  t«r  100; 
4  wk  145  per  100.  Alrdsis  pups  for  lale.  Huniiymda 
Pottltry    Farm    and    Hatchery.  Blanchester.    O. 


LOOK  c?,;?;^s  $12  A  100  UP 

By  apeclal  DeJiierr  Parcel  I'oit.  pnatas*  paid  10  dlf- 
facsM  thorohrad  btaeda.  L'tlllty  A  Kihlbltlon  sradea. 
Live  dallvaST  suarantaed  Capacity  100.000  weakly. 
Calalos  fraa.     NABOB  IIATCIIKUIKS,  Oambter,  Ohio 

200,eM  CHICKS  far  lll»— R.  I.  Reds,  Barrtd  Rocks. 
I^fhoma.  Broilers,  etc  .  at  lery  low  prl<-e.  Wa  euar- 
antaa  safe  delivery,  pay  trsui|>'natlon  chamei  on 
chleka  to  your  P.  O.  lUmemtier  Keyitone  Chicks  are 
hatetaad  risht.  and  ahipiied  rieht.  We  hate  had  10 
rears  axprricDcc  Thousands  of  satiifled  euatnmera 
rtne  Cat.  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  nichfleld.  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS 

M  TirteUes.     S«s>d  for  price  list.     Ws  buy  and  ssU 
anytidns  alive. 

PHILADELPHIA   PET   SHOP,    Dsst.    D. 
a    N.   ttll    StfMt.    Phila.,    Pa. 


400  ^iS:  400 


110 

150 
70 
10 

60 


Fresh  eowa.     Try  a  load  of  these  if  you  want 

milk. 

Cows  due  to  calce  this  month  sod  nest.     Good 
size  and  the  best  dairy  type  you  ever  saw. 

Besistered  oows,  fresh  and  due  to  ealra  sooil 

Beststered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good  breedlns. 

neifers.     They  are   estra  hlsh   sradea.      Ifoatly 
due  to  calve  this  spring. 


/^l    •      I  l,ate   hatched   chicks   a   paylns   prop- 

I  nil*VC  ositlon.  Order  now  for  June  and  July 
^lllVAS  delivery.  Prioei  very  reas  Parcel  Port 
irepaid  and  safe  dell>ery  guaranteed.  8.  r« bile 
and  llrown  l,e.ihorns  and  Barrel  P-  •<"«*s.  B.»k  et 
(rc«      THE  CTCI.O.VE   IIATCUEUY.    Mlller.town,   Pa 


Tiffany's  Superior  Chicks  ^^^'ti  '  wyand.*- 

les.  Buff  Barred  and  While  R  « ks.  8  C  lUda. 
White  I*«honi..  Pekin  and  '"Ji»"  '«'»"",,i"^" 
lings.   Aldham  Poultry  Farm.   B  3f.   Ph<ieolivlIle.  Pa. 


Selby 


_„.,  Service  Satisfies  JSiS.  ""^Ju"  ^ 

egga     Penna.   Poutoea  a  specialty.   Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.      Ask   for   our   market   Irtler 

SELBT    PnODCCB    CO..  pnH.AnKlJ'HLA 


CHICKS  rOR  SALE  fraai  3  te  •  weeks  eld:  Bsrrad 
n.«-ka  and  mlied  l.recls  at  3  weeka  25c.  •  -"»• 
50c  .Satisfaction  (uaranteed.  <  BY  .sTAL  BPBIPIU 
STtlCK    KAUM.  I.ltilesiown.  Pa    M    K   i:a.vh'iar.  I  r\>r 

■D^A  +«T««  «•   C.   WHITE    LEQH0RH8.      Oasi^ 

urea  to  LAJ  |,uy  an  e«<  or  chick  before  you  net 
our  free  calalou  OI.ATT  BIDGB  POCXTBY  FAJtM. 
Box   5.   PALMYRA.    PA. 


S.  C.  White  leghorn  .5^1^.,"^"?^.  "i" 

I«r   100.    Tom    Barron   strain,   the    ereat    layers. 
C.    P.    THIBET.        STE^ARTHTOWN.    PA. 

INDIAN      RUNNER      DUCK      EGGS.      12  for   11.00. 
Breeders    II  SO    each       Order    from    this    ad 

H.    E     UEITZ.    MEOlANICSUintO.   Pa.    R.   6 

Baby  Chicks  For  Sale    i"J^cd'n1.Ks*''Jf"1 

Reds.  *  Lechoma  Buckeye  llatchcri     Millerstown.  Pa 


December    ».    WIS 
Too  will   please  continue  my  ad  In  your  paper 
I    would   be  doing   an   Injustice   to   myself   and  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  If  1  would  not  continue, 
unless    I    was  not    going   to   do    any    business. 
J.     EI.MER    l.ON«. 
Slaty    Itldce    Farm, 
Palmyra.     Pa 


Cow  Ejects  Food. — For  the  past  12 
months  one  of  my  cow.s,  while  lying 
down  and  chewing  her  cud,  drops 
fluid  from  mouth,  enough  sometimes 
to  make  small  pool.  This  cow  ap- 
pears to  be  in  good  health  and  is 
giving  large  mess  of  milk.  J.  M.  F., 
Oretanna,  Pa. — I  would  suggest  that 
you  examine  her  teeth  and  inside  of 
mouth.  I  hardly  believe  you  will 
find  much  wrong.  There  must  be 
either  a  mechanical  trouble,  or  per- 
haps a  change  of  feed  might  help 
correct  the  discharge  of  food  from 
mouth.  You  need  not  worry  about 
her  as  it  is  an  ailment  which  usually 
rights  itself. 

Unhealthy  Skin. — I  have  a  calf 
whose  skin  is  pretty  much  covered 
with  a  sort  of  dandruff  and  I  am 
anxious  to  clean  her  up  as  she  is 
good  stock.  I  have  been  feeding  a 
commercial  calf  meal  and  skim  milk, 
three  times  a  day.  She  has  some 
skin  blotches.  A.  R.  G.,  Johnstown. 
N.  Y. — Put  J  pint  kerosene  in  two 
gallons  of  soap  and  water  and  wash 
calf  daily.  Groom  the  calf  as  you 
do  a  horse,  once  or  twice  a  day.  Give 
her  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  cook- 
ing soda  in  food  at  dose,  twice  a  day. 
Horse  Fails  to  Perspire. — I  have  a 
team  of  heavy  draft  horses  and  one 
of  them  does  not  sweat  when  it  1.^ 
right  warm,  but  he  pumps  hard 
enough  to  shake  his  whole  body.  Can 
I  feed  him  anything  that  will  make 
hiiu  perspire?  Last  summer  during 
the  very  hot  weather  is  when  he  first 
showed  any  of  this  panting.  Now 
lately  he  is  in  same  condition  as  he 
was  last  year.  I.  D.  B.,  Mohrsvllle. 
Pa. — Give  your  horse  1*  ounces 
sweet  spirits  nitre  in  drinking  water 
three  times  a  day  when  he  fails  to 
persvpire  fairly  free.  Wash  him  with 
tepid  water,  two  or  ihree  times  a 
day.  He  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
do  heavy,  hard  exhausting  work,  and 
should  be  rested  during  very  hot 
weather. 

Sore  Shoulders. — For  the  past  two 
years  one  of  our  horses  has  been 
troubled  with  sore  shoulders.  I  have 
tried  more  than  half  a  dozen  com- 
mercial remedies,  none  of  which 
seem  to  fit  the  case.  He  has  no 
bunches  or  hard  spots,  just  raw 
angry  looking  sores.  I  have  tried 
three  different  kind  of  collars,  but 
when  horse  is  worked,  especially 
during  hot  weather,  his  shoulders 
become  raw.  W.  H.  G.,  Town  Hall. 
Pa. — Apply  peroxide  hydrogen  to 
raw  parts,  three  times  a  day.  Ten 
minutes  later  apply  one  part  pow- 
dered alum,  four  parts  oxide  zinc, 
and  five  parts  boric  acid.  Dust  some 
of  the  powder  on  face  of  collar  or 
sweat  pad.  Keeping  the  collar  clean 
will  help  greatly  in  healing  shoulder 
sore.  Sore  shoulders  heal  faster  if 
the  horse  runs  in  pasture. 

Splint     Lameness.  —  We     have    a 
three-year-old  colt  that  shows  lame- 
ness in  left  fore  leg  when  first  taken 
out  of  stable.    After  I  drive  him    10 
or  15  minutes  I  am  unable  to  tell  he 
is  lame.     Have  examined  him  as  well 
as  I  know  how.  had  shoe  off  and  ex- 
amined   foot,    but    found    no    tender 
spot.  I  thought   he  might   have  pick- 
ed up  a  nail.     A  horse  trader  was  at 
my   place   the  other  day  and   wanted 
to  trade  for  him.  but  on  account  of 
this   lameness   he   said   he    might   al- 
ways be  a  cripple.     I  asked  him  what 
caused  his  lameness  and  he  called  it 
splint    lameness.      Now    if    he    has    a 
splint  can  he  be  cured,  or  had  I  bet- 
ter   fake    what    I    can    get    for    him. 
which  is  one-third  less  than  market 
value.     A.  C.   H..   Benton,  Pa. — I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  trader  located 
the  lameness,  for  the  reason  that  in 
splint    lameness     the     horse     usually 
walks  sound,   but   trots  lame;    furth- 
ermore in  most   cases  exercise  seems 
to  reduce   the  lameness  and   in   mild 
cases  they  get  entirely  over  it.  Most 
cases  are  curable.     Clip  off  hair,  ap- 
ply one  part  red  iodide  mercury  and 
six  parts  lard,  once  a  week.     Do  not 
sell    your    colt    on    account    of   splint 
for    with    treatment   19   cases  out  of 
20  recover  and  stay  cured. 


CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Depattmeid  OA,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Buiitiing 

Bell  Phone  S34  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


DEmTOHEHES!«WTOO 

rci  UM  wMturiM  CMifoimi 

Cures  HeaTeflby  curreciiiiit  tho 
caai«— IniliK'-ktion-  hrci^i.n 
Colta,8L:ifup''>'<i,i-tc.Be«tC*n* 
dltloner  mmd  \%  orm  Ex- 

•■re  !!«*▼«•  or  aioary^  rrl'unded.Tha 

Ut  or  Ztkdeno  often  cures.  |).i&pt  r  <Mu(thii  iiiciuilcs  ^  w;ir  t»j> 
At  d«alrra'  or  jirrpnti  \>f  pare  1  |'t>»u     BookUi  frt-e. 

THK  NCWTON  RKMKDY  COMPANY*  T«l«tf«.  OW* 


Swine 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  3  six  months  boars  and  some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
any  write  at  once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM.  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG    TYPEO.  I.  C  'S 

The  World's  Grand  Champion  herd,  winning 
twice  as  maaf  first  prizes  at  the  National  O.  I.  C. 
Show  as  all  otiiet  breeders  put  together.  Calloway 
Kdd  being  the  Grand  Cbampion  boar.  Al.so  our 
herd  has  bean  undefeated  at  all  the  big  fairs  tot 
the  past  two  yeara  Slock  of  all  agea  for  sale.  Get 
our  caulog.     Crandell's  Prize  Bogs,  Caaa  City,  Mich. 


THOKOUGHBRED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Toung  Boar  and  Sow  Plus,  oiien  and  bre<l  (Jilts 
and  "errice  Boara  Write  for  raluable  book  on  Ho,: 
Uanai;t'ment .      free.  _ 

ENFIELD   FARMS,   W.   H.  WHITNEY,   Owner. 
ENFIELD,     CONN. 


V„.i,i«.r,  TTasvl    Of    Bta   TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 

xasmon  Uera    ynuni:     mws     hrol     f'T     Sui r 

and    Kail  farrow  to  tliani   Sin(M)lh   W'.nder   and  Ohio 
Kind    2iid       I   am   Ukini;    orders   for   Sprmg    plus  out 
of    my    700    and    SOU    lb     lows,    lo    be    delivered    at 
weaning    time.    Folder    and    prires    on    applicai;"n. 
C     8     EPPLET.  ZA.VE.SVII.I.E.    O 


Large  G>ws 
Most  Economical 


"Both  milk  and  fat  are  pro- 
duced at  lowest  rate  In  gen- 
eral by  the  cows  consuming  the  moiit  food."  This 
conclusion  is  reached  by  Prof.  If  H.  Wing.  Pro- 
teiwor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Cornell,  after  a 
years  obaenalion  of  tiio  L'niversily  Kxi>eriment 
Siation's   herd, 

llolsicins  are  large  and  healthy,  capable  of  con- 
\rrtiiii:  larne  auantlUes  of  ooanie  feed  InP)  the 
best  of  milk  .suitable  for  all  punxises.  but  par- 
ticularly In  dt'iiiund  for  infant  feeding  and  for 
cheese   making.  If  intorMtad  iB 

HOLSTEIN    CATTLE 

Band  for  ear  booklata — thay  contain  Bnofe 
TAlnaUa  Informatton. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN   ASSOCIATION  OP 
AMERICA.  Bai  ZIS  BrattUbwo.  VI. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered,  30  very  hlrh 
grades  (hie  this  fall.  SU 
registered.  SO  high  sraua 
yeariiniis.  10  registered.  30 
bluh  grade  2.>car  olds  due 
this  fall.  12  rciiUlereil  bull < 
ready  for  wrvire.  lo  rciils- 
lerod  heifer  calves,  priced 
to  sell  at  fanners'  prices. 
%  llolslein  heifer  calves 
t':0  to  t2!i  each,  expresa 
paid  In  lots  of  S. 
J.  C.   Reataa.  Tally,  N.  V. 


Sons  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  20th 

Beautiful  hull  calves  from  ctrws  maklne  12  000  Ibi. 
toiik  |ier  year,  by  tlils  wonderful  son  of  tlio  great 
II. u  Apple  Korndyke  8lh,  who  is  out  of  a  32  5  cow. 
Only  175. 

SO.SDKRN   &    IIOUIIIIEQUI-N,    AVONDAI.E,   PA. 


STEVENS'    HOLSTEIN   FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  Jr  ,  .No  20191,  two  near- 
est dams  averagini;  34  pounfls  of  butter  in  7  days, 
heads  my  herd.  Butter  reatrds  from  17  pounds  two- 
vearolds  to  34  pounds  at  full  sua.  Also  hich  grade 
ll'ilsiein  cai\es.  either  sex.  |20-OO  each.  Write  your 
wanu.      PAUL   H.    STF.VK.NS.    Prop. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE: 


"The  Poor  Man'i 
Cow."  Most  MUk 
on  sam«  tf*d.  Res- 
Istrrwl  Btnck  at  farmprs'  prircs.  4  two-year-old  helf- 
er».  2  beir<*r  cahes  and  hiilU.  We  siand  behind  all 
sal*^  Send  for  list.  MOMlOfS  COUNTY  AYRaSIIIRB 
CLUB.     Hcnrr   Hefter.     Secretary.     Stroudsburc,   Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fasl  growinj  bacon  breed. 
Stock  any  aee  for  sale  I'"ree 
circular  UX'l-ST       LAWN 

KAKM.- Bird- in  Hand.       Box 
2.      Lancasur    County,    Pa. 


m^Sg^ 


0.    I.    C.    CHOICE    APRIL    PI08.    "s'ih^  ISfn'h 
f.TO  months      Krom  big  true  tyiK  slock.     Good  enough 
to    ship    anvwhere    C     O      I)      Pedigreea 
FETTEROLP.    MAI.NVILLE.    PA. 


lIUWAltU 


10  Chester  White  Pigs. 


Write    your 


g    weeks   old.    t>  OO 

earh.    wiih    pedigree. 

wants. 


*""!.'■■"'"  TANUEIi: VORK    SPKINGS.    PA. 


SHIRE  PIGS  ler  sals.  Jaly.  A|ii»ust  and 

rUht.      4  gllta  open:  nice  ones  lOo  to  14" 

W.     J.     McCO.NNEI.L.     OXTOltD.     PA 


RES.   BERK 

Seiit.    pricejt 
pounds. 

Rea    0    I    C.  aad  C.  W.   Pits.  Bred  tilts  aad  sews 
"id"       Satisfaction    and    aafe    delivery    gusjsmeed. 
JOHN   U    VAW    HOBN. 


TBOY,    PA. 


Pedigreed 


Duroc  Pics  $30  Per  Pair.    X 

a    O    WKEKS.  DeCnAFP.  OHIO. 


No 


•D-       T,r««,    POLAND    CHINA    SOWS,    «•'">«;«. 

Big  Type  „"i  i,„„  juiy.  300  »«.  pnce.  1100. 

fiircis    paid.       BEl.KOSE    FARMS,    Richford.    .N.    1. 


DurOC     r"?ulT    a*M  ■  sipt-    farrow'  llrand    Thsm 
plon    blond    line*         Ceo.     W.    Crim.    rhn.bsville.    O. 


ft    T    n    IK.-.   2  and  3  mo.   old.   hcsty  bone,   short 
0.  I.  C.  rigs     ,„.^        It«      fr.-e 

UltUBAKKK  BROS,    .«!tir   R.  Coo'lamus.   Is. 


BERKSHLK.ri!S     ,,ion.    H  week   piCT     120 
D.    BAH.VES,  CROVE    CITY      P.V. 


O. 


Benics  Bears.  Superier  aainals  of  the  ia  «l  hoeia. 
Srifr  I..."  marvel  ..n-d  the  ^••"■"■'«,.„  "'!'", P"*' 
Pi,-s    also.  Momiuiiide    Farm,        Syiiana.    la. 


REG. 


0.    I. 

,     ..      lillla      bred      i>. 
IMAMONO    MI.NOltCA 


C.'S  all   atcs.      Beeklet  -r**"    '"   {""• 

Au:u>t      far     u  Rl  A<  K 

K  \l:.M.  Ml      Heth«;l.    P-> 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  xUti*^  years  to  any  nv*ii'iijill>Ie  fariofr  w!in    wUhe*    to 
uuifTxtse  bill  lu-nL    Mu--^i-l   Mill    Karnt.   i'Marlt-'ii.   Mau. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  "J,,  T^,.,";,!  %':i 

rro.lti.-iiK'     C'.ws.      Reaulifully     marked,     ."^t'lendid     In- 
liividoii's,   J20  up.   Bruwnt.Tu(t  Karnis.  Mt-i^raw,  N.   Y. 


TsraoT  Tliill  "••**  ^"  ••"'OS-  Sirs*  by  la. 
jersey  J>IU1  etresled  Syada's  Kin.-.  His  four 
nearest  daias  a>era.;e  12.2'.ig  llo.  milk  and  T5I  lbs. 
butter.  Ar.STl.S"    LEO.VAIID    A   SOX,     Troy,    Pa. 


HOLSTEIN     Calves    ^ulls.  fmm  a  30-lb.   aire. 
Write    for    prices.     lectures,    and     pe<lii:reea 
%VAJ.TER    M.    I'llLTTK.NDE.N.        Wilkes-Bsrre.    Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  Either  ssx. 
Slupiied  anvuhere.  Write  for  prifes.  Sallsfacti'in 
and  safe  deliiery  guurantenf  FRA.VK  UAMKL, 
I'l.VE     i;llOVE     KAII.M,      UH'KE,      .N.      Y. 


Registersd      Hotstsia      aad      Baerasey       bolls    from 
r-ilves  'o  senii'ealle  age     Mil   animals  In   the  herd. 
BONNYMEAD.s    FARMS,    IL    D.    J.    Harrlsburg,    Pa. 


Pellad  Helstsins  retlstsred  with  the  horned  eaes.  eal* 

natunllv    hrniess     fslalociie    for    stamp       (iEURUB 
S     STL\  K.\.«).S    A   SO.N."<.   darts    .Suiiuhlt.    Pa. 


V^^.^^i^  'D..11a  from  A  R.  O  dams.  Write  your 
Holstein  iSllUS,.„„.  they  are  priced  to  sell.  U. 
M.    Bssehosr,   CrjstalSpriniStochFarm.    Littlo«town.Pa, 


JERSEY   BULL   CALF   droaaed  April  2.   Itl(.     Bred 

ri.tit.    iTi'-.  ■!    t'l    S.-1I       Write   at   oo'-e. 

THE   MAl'l.K   1>A1.E   F.MIM.   R     6.       Preeport.  Ohio, 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     ^'""r  "i??™."""* 

UOIIKKT  TFMI'l.ETD.N   *  .SON.   CL.STER,   PA. 


Kilking  Shorthorns  IJ,;';!,  .s,:i;;;  bi^iVri^* 

few   reiiiaiea  for  sale.  ('.  M  Kennedy  A -Sons. Ulster.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,     Bcrksliires.    HolsteiDS 

.<.iw5    and    cilts    bred    for    Seiitembet    f»rr.«. 

\v.  F.  uisui:l.  ckntkb  hau..  p^ 


Chester  Whites 

ABCADIA     FARM. 


Brad 


Boar     and     Sow     Plga 
Sotra.     Collie  doga 

BOX    D.  BALLT,    PA. 


REO.    POLAND    CHINAS.       Fall     Boars    and    tilts. 

^^"^An^^s^  ir^H.  "r.Y7.E:Ts"d^r  oh^' 


'—,  ,  Ttn.:*-.-  Choice  Registered  spring  pl«a. 
Chester  Whites  ,  f„  older  Wme  your  wants. 
J.   A.   BOAK.  New  Castle.     Pa K.    F.   D    4 


Larta     BerUklrs 
BOMB    VARU. 


•wlaa        Registered    High    Oradj. 

Prices      reasonable.        Wrttt 

CENTER     VALLrr.     PA. 


for    sals,    sure 


■rsiSTERED    0.    I.    C.    Hsrd    Boar 
REBISTEKto     bivikln.    r,r.irn>    for    Au.     and    SePt 
It     ni'Tl.FlMIE.    Hones<lale.    Pa     R. 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshires 

Sk  t  have  what    you  want. 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUNBURY,  PA. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  ;:iT,',:f;   ^:!:   r^l:^ 

pUs.   all  aces;  White  Wyand.tics.   ail  flic  ni'si   i-i.u- 
lar  blood  lines.         J.   A.   MrMAH.l.\,  PottagroTe.  Ps. 


breeder 
Pl.-s     IlENJ 


Ainaer    XWine  „   agents   wanted.      Sample   free. 
THEO.    BURT    A    SONS.  MELROSE.    OHIO. 

Thoroathbrsd  Bsliiaa  Hares  for  Sals.  Writs  year 
I  wanta  Satisfaction  guaranteed  James  R.  Ei'kenrxide. 
'  Neirriile.    Pa..    H.    1.    Sunnysldo    Hsbbttry. 


rMESTEl  WHITES,  Choice  Reg.  sad  youat  pits 
?r?,S  spring  Utwrs:  large  type  and  '"-irXi'^^.r^pV 
pigs  wlU  pleaie  you.    Philip  Price.    West  theater.    Pa 


DUrOC    ngS     „^      prices   reaaonahle 

John  «    cox  **"  wiimia«t»«.    ps 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Sh-rthirn    Hulls         R     I,     ML.ME.    Can  .n.sluirg.    Pa 

P,,__  ■a-rt.A  BROWN  SWISS  BULLS,  alse  sae 
XUIC  mctl  ,,^:r  i,..inK'  .lenncrts,  *%imp  and  *ee 
tho    c""ds        c,     r.rc.KVE    IIOW.S'.        Korksvllle.    Pa 


JOHN    W.     COX.  NSW     WHiumgy-n.     ,-.    ■  ^ 

__^ ^ •    »  ¥     A   ^T       Ship  To   1  be  old    Reliable  Houae 

Ouroci.  all   im.   Yssrtiaa  sad   Fall  ysarliat  boar  and     l-l     A    Y  Oanlal  McCaffray't  SosH 

Kail   hoars     Fall   gills,    bred   Mr  Au«..   SciJ_    and  <Kt      i.  M.  /^    M.  623  525  WsbasH  IHt.         PittHlsrill,  Pi. 


Spring  pigs,  e. 


l'  U.  Jackson,  IL  10.  V.  Wort.  O. 


Government  ficfures  show  the 
appalling  waste  of  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  each  year  through   the    faihire   of 
farmers  to  get  the  most  from  their  stable  manure. 

These  figures  represent  the  cost  of  haphazard  methods 
that  borrow  soil-fertility— and  do  not  return  it— of  manure 
piles  behind  the  barn  with  their  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  rapidly  leaching  away— of  wagon-tail  distribution 
where  the  pitch  fork  scatters  manure  in  uneven  lumps,  to 
enrich  some  portions  of  the  soil  and  starve  others. 

The  New  Idea  Changes  Loss  to  Profit 


Thousands  of  farmers, 
however,  have  turned  their 
share  of  this  loss  into  gain. 
They  are  now  getting 
three,  five,  ten — yes,  even 
as    high   as   fifteen   bushels 


more  to  the  acre.  And  they 
are  doing  this  without  extra 
labor  or  extra  cost  — with  the 
manure  spreader  that  pays  for 
itself  twice  over  in  its  first  year's 


use. 


New  Idea    Spreader   Company, 


COLDWATER,  OHIO 

'Spreader  Speeiali»l$' 


A  copy  of  the  latest  NEW  IDEA 
rataloK.  together  with  "Feeding  The 
Kami."  the  best  handy  booklet  ever 
published  on  the  subject  of  sclentlflr 
fertilisation — are  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing.    Write  today. 


THERE  Is  a  vital  need  on  every  farm  for 
this  better  spreader.  It's  the  spreader 
that  everyone  knows — that  loads  high, 
hauls  easily,  shreds  manure  fine  and  spreads 
it  a  full  seven  feet  wide.  i 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  built  for  long,  hard 
service.  K  can't  be  compared  with  any  other 
spreader  on  the  market.  E.xanilne  one  care- 
fully and  you  will  see  why.  You  will  notic" 
the  heavy  steel  construction,  the  direct  chain 
drive  without  gears  or  clutches,  the  big  steel 
distributor  |>addles,  the  lever  at  seat  regula- 
ting spread  of  3,  6,  9,  12,  or  15  loads  to  the 
acre,  shredding  cylinders,  chain  conveyors, 
etc. 

If  you  want  to .  get  the  most  from  your 
manure,  regardless  of  conditions — start 
spreading  regularly  with  the  NEW  IDEA. 
Cover  every  inch  of  your  ground  with  well 
shredded  manure  that  has  come  fresh  from 
your  stable,  rich  in  liquid  fertilizer,  and  you 
will  get  results  that  will  prove  more  than 
anything  we  "-n  aay. 

Right  now  you  especially  need  the  NEW 
IDEA  for  top  dressing  your  crops.  They  will 
respond  to  the  treatment — quickly  and  profit- 
ably. And  there's  no  danger  of  burning  or 
crushing  as  In  hand  spreading.  The  N{3W 
IDEA  shreads  it  so  fine  that  it  cannot  pos- 
Bibly  injure  the  tenderest  of  your  growths. 

See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  without  delay. 
Give  him  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  NEW  IDEA  leads  all 
other  spreaders  made. 


IN  THEJthia  company's  spreadm  are  "MICPA' 
WEST- marketed  under  the  Irade-oatoe    illOx^Vf 
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What  Does  it  Cost  to  Produce  Milk? 

The  Method  by  Which  Pennsylvania  Cow-Testing  Associations  Answer  This  Question 


By  PROF.  A.  A.  BORLAND 

PP:NNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 
"fiual  expenses  on  every  practical  farm. 


"What  does  it  cost  you  farmers  to  produce  a 
Quart  of  milk?"  This  is  the  first  question  «8ually 
naked  by  iuvestlgatiug  commlttep.<»  when  a  contro- 
versy arises  between  producer  and  distributor 
concerning  the  price  of  milk.  The  farmer  has 
found  that  feed  costs,  labor  charges,  and  general 

expenses  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  foregoing'  Items  became  so  urgent 
few  years,  and  that  the  sanitary  re- 
strictions governing  the  production 
of  milk  have  become  more  and  more 
stringent.  'Dairymen  have  had  a  firm 
belief  that  the  price  they  have  re- 
ceived for  milk  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing it.  They  have  been  desirous  that 
accurate  cost  of  production  records 
be  kept,  since  such  records  establish- 
ing the  cost  of  producing  milk 
would  justify  them  In  asking  a  fair 
market  price  for  it. 

On  the  other  han^^,  the  consum- 
er who  has  been  paying  a  higher 
price  for  milk  than  formerly  and 
who  naturally  desires  a  good  article 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible  baa 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
higher  price  of  milk  has  been  war- 
ranted by  the  increased  cost.     Both 


t!ie  feed  lecoiiis.  These  labor  records  proved  val- 
uable in  giving  additional  evidence  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  producing  milk,  and  in  securing  a  fair 
price  for  milk  In  the  Pittsburgh  district.  A  lit- 
tle later  blauk.s  were  prepared  by  E.  L.  Moffltt, 
The  need  for  accurate  data  on   some  of  the    in  charge  •>{  Farm  Management  Extension  Work 

in    Pennsyl-    aJ    the    Pennsylvania    State   College,   so   as    to   in- 
clude all  the  Items  entering  into  the 


cost  of  milk  production.  These 
blanks  were  placed  in  use  In  several 
of  the  cow-testing  associations  in 
the  state. 

By  this  method  complete  records 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk  have 
been  kept  In  a  considerable  niunber 
of  herds  in  the  state.  So  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  Pennsylvania  is  the 
flrst  state  to  make  use  of  the  cow- 
testing  associations  In  this  way  to 
gather  complete  and  accurate  data 
by  a  disinterested  party  on  all  the 
items  entering  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  The  ease  with  which 
accurate  data  can  thus  be  secured 
and  the  advantage  of  having  the 
data  recorded  by  an  independent  and 
unbiased  party,  such  as  the  cow  test- 
er, fire  so  evident  that  the  writer  be- 


The  Owner  of  These  Cows  Knows  Exactly  What  They  Charge  Him  For 

Producing  a  Quart  of  Milk  ^       ,  ..      ^     . 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  who  wants  iieves  the  system  will  In  time  be  generally  adopt- 

to  know  if  the  price  of  milk  Is  too  high,  and  vania  ia  1»16,  on  account  of  the  controversy  over  ed  by  cow-testing  associations  thruout  the  United 
'rom  that  of  the  farmer  to  whom  It  is  essential  the  milk  question  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  States.  There  are  now  over  five  hundred  of  these 
that  the  price  be  high  enough  to  enable  him  to  that  J.  M.  McKee.  the  Washliigton  County  Agrl-  associations  in  the  country  and  valuable  as  they 
make  a  living  from  his  dairy  herd,  it  has  be-  cultural  Agent,  requested  the  men  in  charge  of  have  been  in  the  past  in  detecting  unprofitable 
come  iivtreasingly  important  that  accurate  ac-  the  cow-testing  associations  in  that  county  to  cows,  they  have  a  still  greater  field  of  usefulness 
counts  be  kept  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  keep  a   record   of   the   labor   costs   in   addition    to    in  the  future  in  helping  to  settle  vexing  economic 

problems,    such    as    a 
^^  ,„^  ». «,  fc.  T.  The  PeniMylvinit  S:atr  Col(«<« 

rk.  r  mit  III-  SMa  Cta^  latooL  or  AcwcuLTviat  and  MrtW¥i>rr  st«tw<»  corr  o»  r*ocvcmoM 


Partial  cost  of  pro- 
duction  records  have 
been     kef.       by    cow 
testing  .  ^tions 

for  sevcrf\  ill  years. 
These  reco«oi'  took 
into  accoun.;niply  the 
feed  cost  ofn^Ik  pro- 
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this  phase  v.  ^^  sub- 
ject and  -"^^bled 
dairymen  ,.  '  prove 
thelri  point  regarding 
increased  feed  costs. 
The  testing  associa- 
tions, hovever.  kept 
no  data  as  to  cost  of 
labor,  Interest  on  the 
''  Teatment,  repairs 
'T>n  buildings  and 
equipment.  insur- 

ance, taxes,  deprecia- 
tion on  cows,  build- 
ings and  equipment, 
veterinary  service, 
breeding  fees,  tuber- 
culin testing,  ice, 
bottles,  cans,  crates, 
bedding,  salt,  gaso- 
line,   and   other   inci- 
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No.  2— Equipment,  Current  Expenses,  Feed  Costs  and  Other  Items  in  Producing  Milk 


fair  price  for  milk, 
and  the  minimum 
production  of  milk 
per  cow  that  will 
yield  the  dairyman  a 
fair  return  for  the 
capital  and  labor  in- 
vested. 

Complete  Records  of 
the  Cost 
A  brief  discussion 
of  how  the  complete 
records  are  kept  as 
shown  in  the  illus- 
trations for  a  par- 
ticular herd  may  be 
of  Interest.  The  herd 
whose  record  is 
shown  as  an  illustra- 
tion is  one  In  the 
Montour  Valley  Cow- 
Testing  Association, 
in  Alleghany  County. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hill,  tester 
in  this  association, 
has  rendered  a  val- 
uable service  to  the 
members  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  putting 
(Con.  on   Page  6.) 
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Government  fiii^ures  show  the 
appalhnp^  waste  of  5et;en  hundred  million 
dollars   each  year  through   the    faihire   of 
farmers  to  get  the  most  from  their  stable  manure. 

These  figures  represent  the  cost  of  haphazard  methods 
that  borrow  soil-fertility—and  do  not  return  it— of  manure 
piles  behind  the  barn  with  their  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  rapidly  leaching  away— of  wagon-tail  distribution 
where  the  pitch  fork  scatters  manure  in  uneven  lumps,  to 
enrich  some  portions  of  the  soil  and  starve  others. 

The  New  Idea  Changes  Loss  to  Profit 


Thousands  of  farmers, 
however,  have  turned  their 
share  of  this  loss  into  gain. 
They  are  now  getting 
three,  five,  ten — yes,  even 
as    high   as   fifteen   bushels 


more  to  the  acre.  And  they 
are  doing  this  without  extra 
labor  or  extra  cost  —with  the 
manure  spreader  that  pays  for 
itself  twice  over  in  its  first  year's 


use. 


New  Idea    Spreader    Company, 


COLDWATER,  OHIO 

'Spreader  Specialists' 


A  ropy  of  the  liit.sl  NKW  IDEA 
rataloK,  together  with  "KeodinK  The 
I'.irm.  "  the  lest  handy  booklet  ever 
published  on  the  Hiibject  of  scientitif 
ftrtilization — are  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing     Write  today. 


IIEUR  is  ;i  vil;il  iiccii  on  imtv  lurni  t'u 
lis  better  spreader.  It's  the  sjireadii 
that  everyone  knows — that  loads  high, 
hauls  easily,  shre<lH  manure  fine  and  spreads 
it  a  full  seven  feet   wide. 


TIlEl 
thi 
tha 


The  NEW  IDEA  is  buill  for  long.  har;i 
service.  K  can't  be  compared  with  any  othrr 
spreader  on  the  niarkel.  Examine  one  care- 
fully and  you  will  see  why.  You  will  notir- 
the  heavy  steel  construction,  the  direct  chain 
drive  without  gears  or  clutches,  the  big  stcl 
distributor  paildles,  the  lever  at  seat  regula 
ting  spread  of  .1,  6,  9,  12,  or  15  loads  to  the 
acre,  shredding  cylinders,  chain  conveyors, 
etc. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  most  from  your 
manure,  regardless  of  conditions — start 
spreading  regularly  with  the  NEW  IDEA. 
Cover  every  inch  of  your  growntl  with  well 
shredded  manure  that  has  come  fresh  from 
your  stable,  rich  in  liquid  fertlliaer,  and  yo\i 
will  get  results  that  will  prove  more  than 
anything  we  can  aay. 

Right  now  you  especially  need  the  NEW 
IDEA  for  top  dressing  your  crops.  They  will 
respond  to  the  (reatuient — quickly  and  prolit- 
ably.  And  there's  no  danger  of  burning  or 
crushing  as  in  hand  spreading.  The  NEW 
IDEA  shreads  it  so  fine  that  it  cannot  pos- 
tiibly  injure  the  tenderest  of  your  growths. 

See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  without  delay. 
Give  him  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  NEW  IDEA  leads  all 
other  spreaders  made. 

IN  THE|tbi.s  romp.iny's  .•ipreadcTs  are  "WlCfO' 
WE5T~  marketed  under  the  trade-name     il  llJV  V/ 
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What  Does  it  Cost  to  Produce  Milk? 

The  Method  bi/  Which  Pennsi/lvania  Cow-Tcsti)ig  Associations  .insurr  This  Question 


By  PROF.  A.  A.  BORLAND 

PKNNA    STA'li:   roUAA'.E 

lifatal  exitenses  on  ivciy  jiractical  farm. 

The   need   for  accurate   data  on   some  of  the 


"What  does  It  cost  you  farmer?  to  produce  fi 
quart  of  milk?"     This  is  the  first  question  iisu.iUy 
nsked  by  investigating  committtcs  when  a  contro- 
versy  arises    between     producer    and     distributor 
concerning    the    price   of   milk.      The    f.iriner    has 
found  that  feed  costs,  labor  charges,  ami  general 
expenses   have   greatly   increased   during  the   last    foregoing    items    became    so    urgent    in    Pennsyl- 
few  years,  and  that   the  sanitary  re- 
strictions  governing    the    pro<luction 
of  milk  have  become  more  and  more 
ririugont.  "Dairynun  have  had  a  firm 
belief   that   the    price    they    have   re- 
ceived   for    milk    has   not    been    com- 
mensurate  with   the  cost  of  produc- 
ing it.  They  have  been  desirous  that 
accurate   cost   of    production    recor«is 
be  kept,  since  such  records  establish- 
ing    the     cost     of     producing     milk 
would  justify   them  in   asking  a  fair 
market   i)rice  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consum- 
er who  has  been  paying  a  higher 
price  for  milk  than  formerly  and 
who  naturally  desires  ;>  good  article 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible  has 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
higher  price  of  milk  has  been  war- 
ranted  bv   the   increa.sed   cost.      Both 


t!i(>  feed  rccor.'in.  These  labor  records  proved  val- 
uable in  giving  additional  evidence  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  producing  milk,  and  in  .securiug  a  fair 
price  for  milk  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  A  lit- 
tle later  blanks  were  prepared  by  E.  L.  Moflitt, 
in  chargL-  •)!  Kami  .Management  Extension  Work 
at  I  hi'  I'^nnsylv:.nia  .Stale  College,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  items  entering  into  the 
cost  of  milk  production.  These 
blanks  were  placed  in  use  in  several 
of  the  cow-testing  associations  in 
the  ."tate. 

!?y  this  method  complete  records 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk  hare 
been  kei>t  in  a  considerable  number 
of  herds  in  the  state.  So  far  as  the 
writer  knows.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
R\M  state  to  make  use  of  the  cow- 
testing  as.sociations  in  this  way  to 
gather  roiaplete  and  accurate  data 
by  a  disinterested  party  on  all  the 
items  entering  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  The  ease  with  which 
accurate  data  can  thus  be  secured 
and  the  advantage  of  having  the 
data  recorded  by  an  independent  and 
unbiased  party,  such  as  the  cow  test- 
er, are  so  evident  that  the  writer  be- 
;ho  system  will  in  time  be  generally  adopt- 


The  Owner  of  These  Cows  Knows  Exactly  What  They  Charge  Him  For 
Producing  a  Quart  of  Milk 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  who  wants  licve 

to   know   if   the   price  of   milk   is   too   high,      and     vania  i:i  1916,  on  account  of  the  controversy  over  cd  by  cow-testing  associations  thruout  the  I'nitew 

rom  that  of  the  farmer   to   whom   it    is  es.'.entlal     the   milk   question   In   the  vicinity  of   Pittsburgh.  States.     There  are  now  over  five  hundred  of  these 

that  the  price  he  high  enough   to  enable   him   to    that  J.   M.   McK.-e.  the  Washiwgton  County  Agri-  associations  in  the  country  and  valuable  as  they 

make   a    living    from    his    dairv    herd,    it    has    be-    .ultural    Agent,   nquested    the   men   in   charge   of  have   been    in    the    pa.st    in   detecting   unprofitable 

come    iivcreaslngly    important    that    accurate    ac-    the   cow-testing    associations    in    that    county    to  tows,  they  have  a  still  greater  field  of  usefulness 

counts  be  kep!   of  the  cost  of  producing  milk.           keep  a    record   of   the   labor   costs    in   addition    to  in  the  future  In  helping  to  .>^et tie  vexing  economic 

Partial  cost  of  pro- 
duction  records  have 
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No.  2— Equipment.  Current  Expenses.  Feed  Costs  and  Other  Items  in  Producing  Milk 


problems,  such  as  n 
fair  price  for  milk, 
and  the  minimum 
production  of  milk 
per  cow  that  will 
yield  the  dairyman  a 
fair  return  for  the 
capital  and  labor  in- 
vested. 

Complete  Records   of 
the  Cost 

A  brief  discussion 
of  how  the  complete 
records  are  kept  as 
shown  in  the  illus- 
trations for  a  par- 
ticular herd  may  be 
of  interest.  The  herd 
whose  record  is 
shown  as  an  illustra- 
tion is  one  in  the 
Montour  Valley  Cow- 
Testing  Association, 
in  Alleghany  County. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hill,  tester 
in  this  association, 
baa  rendered  a  val- 
uable service  to  the 
members  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  putting 
(Con.   on   Page  6.) 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Farmer  Boys  in  Business  Life 

The  Hill  Farms  Send  Many  Boys,  But  fVhat  of  the  Farms  Themselves 
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.,  ,  ,  .      , „„    .„^„     *,,„  ,.,i,..,.  nartv  RPt  ihp  nripc  both  wavs."  mine  whether  the  barberry  hiisheH  on  their  prem- 

Maoy   a   lawyer   and   many   a    business   man,    tue  oiiiei   pari>  sei  me  priLe  uovu  ««.«.  .     .      ^         .         .  ,   »  », 

prominent    in    his   city,   owes    his   success   to   the  Just   so   long   as   the   city   offers    greater    in-    ;se.  are  of  the  harmless  Japanese  variety,  or  th. 

early    training    that    he    got    on    the    home    farm    .lucements  in  the  way  of  acquiring  property  there    common  variety,   which  has  been  trle.l  and  foun;l 

some   years  ago.   perhaps  baclt  on   the  hills  or   in    will  be  a  drift  from  the  coui.ti  y  to  the  city.     It  is 

some    isolated    locality.      Those    old    farms,    that    not  the  bright  lights  and  the  movies  that  .send  the 

for  the  time  being  offered  an  apparently  hard  life,    large  proportion   to   towns.      Personally    I    believe 

made  in  those  days  and  are  making  today  the  best    that  the  question  is  partly  social,  but  it  is  largely 

citizenship  in   the   land.      One   business  man  said    economical.     The  social  part  will  undoubtedly  be 

to    me:       'I    was    raised    on    an    old    Connecticut    figured   out   when   the    financial   or   economical    is 

farm."     Then  he  straightened  himself  and  added,    solved.      Really    I    am    not    expecting    farming    to 

"But  I  didn't   stay   there."      That   Is  about  what    offer    the    very    large    financial    rewards    that    are 

found  in  a  few  linos  of  business.  1  would  not  have    or  may  be  safely  kept. 

it   as    profitable   as    that,   but    It   should    be   more  The   common   barberry,   which  scientists   call 

profitable  than  it  is.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  must    Berberis  vulgaris,   i.s  the   black  sheep  of   the   bar- 
be  in  time.  berry   family.      It   may   be   distinguislied    from    it.i 

harmless   Japanese     brother     in     this 


/guilty  of  spreading  the  mudi  dread  "wheat  rust" 
so  destructive  to  this  important   grain  crop. 

According  to  the  plant  disease  workers  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two  varie- 
ties. Tliey  give  the  following  descriptions  which 
should  enable  anyone  to  determine  whether  the 
barberries  on   his  premises  should   be   rooted  out, 


comes  Into  the  mind  of  the  boy  and  youth  and 
even  the  old  farmer  himself.  To  make  a  success 
seems  to  be  "I  didn't  stay  there." 

On  the  surface  and  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age townsman  this  Is  the  test.  If 
he  didn't  stay  there  he  may  have 
amounted  to  something.  If  ho  did, 
what  then?  One  close  observing 
lawyer  said.  "The  broadest  man  In 
the  country  is  the  farmer  so  far  as 
he  Is  Informed."  Too  often  It  hap- 
pens that  the  hard  working  farmer 
hardly  has  time  to  inform  himself  as 
he  would  like,  and  for  that  reason 
he  not  always  occupies  the  place  of 
real  leadership  In  the  community 
that  he  should.  Then  the  towns- 
man usually  gets  the  most  money 
and  that  frequently  places  him 
ahead. 

"I  wish  that  young  man  who  has 
recently  opened  a  law  office  across 
the  corridor  from  mine  would  get  a 
little  more  snap  In  his  heels.  He 
seems  to  be  a  nice  fellow.  Guess  he 
didn't  grow  up  on  one  of  our  hill 
farms."    Well,  he  dldnt. 


^^i^cL, 


r:K^^' 


Grass  Grows  Again  Where  Lime  Was  Applied  to  Poor  Soil 
There  was  a  good  bit  of  Then  my  lawyer  friend   went  on  to  speak  of    twigs,    and    has    brown    bark    instead    of    grayish. 


way:  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
to  five  feet,  and  has  rather  erect 
stems'  covered  with  grayish  bark. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are 
borne  on  a  short  axis  one  to  two 
Inches  long.  The  l)erries  are  reddish 
in  color,  oblong,  and  also  are  clus- 
tered on  an  axis.  The  edges  of  tha 
leaves  are  saw-toothed,  and  the  slen- 
der spines  are  almost  invariably 
three-forked — a  most  Important 
thing  to  remember.  Inasmuch  as  the 
spines  on  the  Japanese  variety  are 
almost  never  three-forked. 

Japanese  Variety  Shorter 
The  harmless  Japanese  barberry, 
which  scientists  call  Berberis  thun- 
•bcrgl,  Is  not  as  tall  as  the  common 
variety.  It  grows  only  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  has  slender,  spreading 


money  In  the  family  and  he  Is  the  only  heir  to  It.  the  quality  of  the  hill  farms  in  southern  New  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  common  bar- 
"Our  boys  who  are  to  be  our  future  cltlsens  are  York.  These  have  sometimes  been  shunned.  His  berry,  but  are  borne  singly  on  short  slender 
the  best  and  by  far  the  most  Important  crop  of  farm  of  something  like  five  hundred  acres  Is  quite  stems,  never  In  clusters.  The  berries,  further, 
the  farm."  We  know  all  these  things,  but  what  typical  of  the  section.  The  hay  crop  is  now  are  elliptical  In  form  instead  of  oblong,  and  in 
is  there  in  the  situation  to  encourage  the  young  three  to  three  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  fall  and  winter  are  deep  red  or  scarlet.  Like 
people  to  stay  on  the  farms?  In  my  opinion  there  occasionally  even  more.  Lime  and  manure  have  the  flowers,  the  berries  are  borne  singly.  The 
is  much,  but  I  am  not  now  going  to  discuss  that  ,::iiiiu  the  difference  under  proper  tillage,  altho  leaves  are  green  in  summer  and  reddish  in  the 
point.  It  is  difficult  to  handle  It  rightly.  Just  phosphate  has  been  added  to  some  extent.  The  fall.  Their  edges  are  never  saw-tooth.  As  al- 
now  I  want  to  tell  what  the  lawyer  said  to  me  soil  of  tlie  hill  lands  is  strong  and  readily  pro-  ready  mentioned,  the  spines  are  single,  and  never 
today,  at  dinner.     This  man  perhaps  stands  prac-    ductlve  but  needs  treatment  of  the  sort  to  which    three-forked. 

tically  at  the  head  of  his  profession  In  his  city.    It    Is   adapted.      It   Is    a   rugged    country    in   some  It    is    important    that    the    harmful    varieties 

He  commenced  by  saying:  respects.     It  makes  rugged  citizens,  the  kind  that    should    be    rooted    out,    but    it    would    also    be   a 

"Your  county  has  a  smaller  population  than    hold    the    democracy    intact,     and    It    need.-<    just    pity  for  anyone   to  destroy  a   beautiful   hedge  of 

In  1875,  altho  It  now  has  a  city  and the  Japanese  type  because  he  did  not 

many  villages  that  have  grown  to  a      P  understand     the     difference    between 

much    larger    population    than    they  the  two  kinds, 

had  at  that  time."  He  mentioned 
many  other  similar  counties,  one  of 
which  has  a  decrease  of  25  percent 
in  population.  Why  Is  this,  he  ask- 
ed, and  why  did  I  leave  that  farm  on 
the  hill  and  come  to  the  city?  Then 
he  answered  It  by  saying.  "There 
is  more  money  In  the  city  and  great- 
er proflt  can   be  made  there." 

This  is  not  good  argument  to  put 
before  the  boy  whom  you  are  trying 
to  Interest  In  staying  on  the  farm,  I 
know.  But  we  may  as  well  face  the 
fact  If  such  It  be.  I  am  tempted  to 
stop  here  and  remark  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  go  to 
towns  make  the  marked  successes, 
and  many  do  not  even  acquire  a 
home.  Practically  none  who  really 
get  to  farming  In  dead  earnest  fall 
to  secure   a   home   ahd    have   it    paid 
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CUTTING  CONTROLS  ALFALFA 
YELLOWS 

Alfalfa  yellows,  an  aliment  which 
if  neglected  results  in  permanent  In- 
jury to  alfalfa,  can  be  controlled  in 
only  one  way,  says  th^United  States 
Department  of  Agrici\nQj'e— by  cut- 
ting the  crop  as  soon  q^  the  yellow.5 
appear.  This  disease  »  character- 
ized by  yellow  dlscoloit  Ion  of  the 
leaves,  which  in  .some  Instances  as- 
sume a  ropperlike  hue.  The  growth 
of  the  plant  is  checked  as  soon  as 
the  yellowing  attacks  the  majority 
of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  fall  off, 
the  growth  of  the  plants  Is  stunted, 
and  unless  the  disease  is  checked  in 
time  the  alfalfa  plants  frequently 
are   permanently  injured. 

for  unless  prevented  by  111  health.  It  Is  true  that    the   sort   of  cultivation   and    feeding   that    nature  Ordinarily  the  yellowing  appears  on  the  sec- 

it   requires   industry,   economy   and   efficiency   be-    designed  for  it.  end  or  third  crop  of  alfalfa,  from  June  1  to  Sep- 

yond  that  of  the  average  townsman;  but  he  is  all  Ruggedness  is  characteristic   along  all   lines    tember  1.     The  cause  has  not  been  Identified,  and 

the  better  man  for  that.  in  this  section.     It  Is  not  to  be  despised.  This  land    no  effective  treatment  other  than  immediate  cut- 

To  come  back,  the  lawyer  observed  that  the  will  resiwnd  to  a  liberal  application  of  brains  and  ting  of  the  crop  has  been  found.  If  the  growth  is 
old  home  farm  still  stays  with  the  family.  Within  muscle,  with  a  good  admixture  of  common  sense  adequate,  the  hay  should  be  raked,  cured,  and 
a  few  years  the  farm  has  been  regenerated.  For-  and  experience.  A  great  agricultural  section  is  .stored  as  live  stock  roughage.  If  the  growth  is 
mally  he  said  they  went  to  market  and  asked  the  \\\\n.  and  worthy  of  better  appreciation  from  the  only  enough  to  provide  clippings,  the  best  plan  is 
dealer  what  he  would  pay  for  the  product,  and  country  at  large.  Lands  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  to  let  them  remain  on  the  ground.  In  most  in- 
then  going  into  the  store,  asked  what  must  be  ridiculous  In  price. — H.  H.  Lyon,  Chenango  Co., 
paid  for  some  article  there.     "We  have  eliminated    N.  Y. 


A  Tractor  Furnishes  Steady,  Ample  Power  For  Hay  Loaumg 


one  of  these."  he  said.  "We  set  our  price  on  what 
we  sell."  That  Is  what  our  dairy  farmers  have 
been  trying  to  do  and  the  next  few  months  may 
determine  whether  we  are  going  to  succeed.  That 
Is  my  view.     "No  business  can  succeed  and  let 


Not  All  Barberries  Spread  Rust 

Some  persons  have  been   at  a  loss  to  deter- 


stances  the  subsequent  cuttings  of  alfalfa  will 
show  no  evidences  of  yellowing  wliere  the  crop 
which  was  diseased  Is  handled  in  the  outlined 
manner. 

All  the  commercial  varieties  of  alfalfa  adapt- 
ed to  agriculture  tbruout  the  northern  two-third» 
of  the  United  Slates  are  susceptible   to  yellows. 
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Vennsvlvania  Farmer 
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Building  A  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Details  in  Construction  atir/  Opcratioji  of  Disposal  S/zstcm  For  Farm  Use 


Mr.  H.  K.  C...  MontRoimry  C '..  In.,  writes 
that  he  wants  to  install  a  sewage  disposal  system 
with  septic  tank  and  wants  direitions  for  la.ving 
out   and  instnlliiig  sucii  a  .wy.-;ipm.. 

The  problem  of  sowajre  tllsposal  is  a  serious 
lino,  especially  in  I'ennsylv.inia  wlin-e  so  many 
limestone  formations  occur.  It  is  an  umiispui.ililf 
fact    that   a   large    perrentagL'   of  our   disease   epi- 


By  F.  W.  KNIFE 
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cousidor 
I'amily. 


very  slowiy  In  the  veptir  tank  and  their  presenrc 
greatly   retards   the   decomposition    of  other   ma- 
terials.    The  construction  of  such  a  trap  is  very 
simple   and    is   illustrated   in    the   drawing.      It    is 
is    the    prosperiive    average    number    in    constructed    of    two    sewer   pipes     24     inches     in 
.\llowing  SO  gallons  per  person  per  day.    diame-ter.    placed    one    above    the    other    and    the 
lie    first   eliamber   must    hold   a    three   days"    flow,    joint   made  tight   with  a  rich   mixture  of  cement. 
In  other   words,   for  one   person   allowing  30   gal-    Two  holes  are  cut   in   the  top  pipe  to  serve  as  an 
demies    especially    tvphoid    fever,   come   from    im-    Ions  per  day.  the  first  chamber  must  hold  00  gal-    inlet   and  outlet   to  the  trap.     A  concrete  bottom 
proper' disposal  of  sewage,  a  great    deal  of  which     Ions    and    lor    a    family    of    five    persons,    the    flrst    is    placed    in    th(    trap    and    the    inlet    and    outlet 
could    l)e    prevented    if    a    little    precaution    were    <haml)er  must  li.dd  4.-.M  gallons.  About  three  days    pipes  are  cemented  in  place.     Three-inch  vitrified 
,    .         '  '  liiiio    is    necessary    for    the    anaerobic    bacteria    to    m  wer   tile  and   bends   may  be  useil   lor  the  outlet 

'"'^"'a  septic  tank  installed  at  comparativelv  Ineak  down  the  solid  matter  entering  the  first  pipe.  Grease  must  be  drawn  off  by  hand  in  some 
^mall  co«t  is  th,-  best  known  method  of  disposing  .haml.er.  This  solid  matt-er  will  all  liquify  and  way  every  few  days  or  it  will  get  into  the  septic 
of  this  sewage  in   rural  communities  where  coin     must  do  so  before  it  may  safely  pass  into  the  sec-    lank  and  cause  trouble. 

munitv  sewage  disposal  tanks  arc  out  of  the  ques-    ond  chamber,  for  if  it  en.ers  the  se.ond  chamber  .\s    has    been    stated,    the    discharge    end    of 

tion  Thc-e  septic  tanks  have  three  great  advan-  in  a  s.di.l  form  it  would  probably  stop  up  the  the  inlet  pipe  to  the  tank  should  always  remain 
tages  First  when  properlv  installed  thov  im-  automatic  siphon  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  below  the  water  line  for  the  two  reasons  men- 
,.„„,,, tim,g    to    ,iie     point     where    Xo  pajier  heavier  than  tissue  paper  should  be  al-    tioned.      Running  from  end   to  end  of  the  septic 

lowed   to   enter   the   first    chamber,   because  other    chamber   and    about    six   inches   distant    from   the 


prove   sanitary 

disease  epidemics  from  this  source  are  practically  ,.      .,  ~  ,       n    i         ,        ,        u  »«     i         i      tu, 

hoM-^ework  by    paper  Is  usually  made  of  rags  and  will  not  liquify,  overflow,   should   be  placed  a  baffle  board.      This 

Construction   of  the   first   chamber   may  vary  board,    constructed  of    reenforced    concrete    and 


unknown.      Secondly,   they   lighten 

reduclne  the  number  of  steps  necessary  in  dispos- 

kltchen   refuse  and    somewhat,    depending    upon    local   conditions.      It    about  six  inches  in  thickness,  should  extend  from 

the  roof  of  the  chamber  down  about 


iug  of  waste  water,  such  as 
washing  water.  Thirdly.  Ihey  pro- 
vide the  cheapest  way  of  disposing 
of  sewage.  The  initial  cost  is  the 
first,  last  and  only  cost  of  a  properly 
installed  system.  Furthermore,  the 
imssibility  of  doctor  and  under'taker 
bills  is  greatly  reduced. 

Two  storage  chambers  are  nec- 
essary for  a  septic  tank,  and  after 
the  liquid  leaves  the  second  chamber 
an  adequate  tiling  system  must  be 
installed  to  purify  it.  These  three 
separate  parts  will  be  discussed  in- 
dividually. Both  tanks  must  be 
water  tight  for  the  liquid  contained 
In  them  is  often  poisonous,  since  no 
purification  talces  place  until  the  til- 
ing is  reached,  l^t  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood here  in  the  beginning  that 
absolutely  no  chemicals  are  used  for 
purification,  this  taking  place  by 
means  of  air  and  bacteria  only.  a.>: 
will  be  explained  further  along. 
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First  Storage  Chamber 
In  the  first  chaml»er  the  sewast 
must  iH-  stored  under  anaerobic 
(without  air)  conditions  sufliclenily 
long  for  complete  liquification  to 
lake  place.  This  means  that  no  air 
can  Ih"  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  material  undergoing  liqui- 
fication. This  process  Is  carrie<l  on 
by  anaerobic  bacteria  and  organic 
organisms  which  work  only  where 
no  air  is  present  and  which  will  die 
in  the  presence  of  air.  Tlif'se  or- 
ganisms ar«  always  present  in  sew- 
age, and  will  multiply  rapidly  under 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  Imply  that  the  fop  of  this 
chamber  must  he  air  light,  for  it 
need  not  be.  In  fact,  a  manhole 
should  be  installed  in  it.  This  air- 
tight  condition    Is   brought  about    liy  ,        •.     ,        ,u    .k,>,,i,i    mriiculir 

■  „e   ,«■«„    l..elt.  .For  «.».o   th,,.-   ■..<„,   »   u.w    may  I,,  recungular  .»  tor.,,  UuL  '"    "'S''^  ;''°"'''    ;i^";„   '■,„   ,„,  chamber  Is  con.t.-.le.ed  «.  ...- 
„p.K.   ,.,n.    »„,   „„.„    P,„    ,..,„   „.,   ,.„s„U.,,,U„    "•"-;-----;,;:        ;;;:iroo„r,rn    "m;„:,„.„o„.or„r,„H„,„.«h«.,„..njH, 

utn   Dciitr  ami  mu  ^  discussed  later  on.     The  bottom  of  this  cham- 


CkOS5-2>CCTION 

or  Double.  Till 
Svsr£/v\ 


one  foot  below  the  water  line.  Its 
purpose,  as  before  mentioned.  Is  to 
aid  in  the  iireservation  of  this  all- 
important  scum  which  will  form  in 
chamber  one.  If  the  second  chamber 
is  placed  directly  next  to  the  first 
one.  an  opening  may  lie  allowed  be- 
tween the  chambers  at  the  water 
line  and  from  end  to  end  of  the 
chamber.  Should  the  second  tank  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  first, 
an  overflow  pipe  connecting  with  the 
second  chamber  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  carry  away  all  liquid  should  be 
placed  just  at  the  water  line.  In  this 
cast-  no  baffle  board  is  necessary,  be- 
cause this  overflow  pipe  would  be 
made  to  dip  about  a  foot  under  the 
Ii(|iiid  in  the  first  chamber,  thus  not 
disturbing  the  scuin. 

The  Second  Chamber 

fhamber  two  is  called  the  "dos- 
ins  "  chamber,  altho  as  previouslj 
stated,  no  "dosing"  takes  place.  Ill 
purpose  Is  merely  to  store  up  thf 
lii|,ilfied  material  roming  from  the 
first  chamlier  until  such  time  us  It 
should  lie  discharged.  Figured  at  30 
gallons  per  day  per  person,  this 
tank  should  hold  one  and  one-half 
days'  supply.  In  other  words,  for  one 
person  this  tank  should  hold  45  gal- 
lons, and  for  a  family  of  five  it 
should  hold  225  gallons.  Later  the 
contents  of  this  chamber  are  dls- 
cliarged  into  the  tiling  system  where 
it  is  purified,  but  In  this  aecond 
th.inil)er  It  is  still  just  as  poisonous 
;,s    it    was   in    the   first   chamber. 

No  scum  is  formed   in   the  second 
chamber   because  complete   liquifica- 
tion has  already  taken   place.     Con- 
sequently  the  shape   need   not  be   so 
neither    is    a    baffle    board    necessary. 


wlor  will  be  given  off  which  will  gradually  lessen    am  .  ,   .     .       .u     ,,„,.♦>. 

until    it    disappears.      What    takes    place    Is    just    is  equal   width   and  length    and     w.ce   the  depth 
.\s  the  sewage  is  liquified  and  broken  down     F..r    instance,    for   a    family    of    hve    requiring 


a    her   should    slope    toward    the    automatic   siphon. 


this:     .\s  the  sewage  is  liquified  and  broken  .town     ror    '"»^'''''^^^^. '"'  ,"    ■"•"••;_7,    ■■„;  ^^^^e  over  so  that  any  sediment   which  collects  may  b«  car 

it  forms  a  thi.k  scum  over  its  top  which  in  time    chamber  of   4oO  gallons  capacit>.  oi    a  inne^  oyer  necessary  to  place  the  dosln; 

Wcomes  so  thick  .hat   no  odor  or  air  can  possibly    60.1..  cubic  feet.  '';;;'----;V''';tches  ^lee  .!  chamber   right    by    the   septic   chamber    if    Incon 

,    leti    wim     u.     «    ...I      .               •  .               ^1^^  dosing   chamber   may    h. 


get  thru  it.      Ipon  this  scum  largely  depends  the  long    by 

success  of   .he   septic   tank.      Provision     must     be  which  gives  60.75  cubic  leet.  or  a  little  '--;'>•." 

:uade  In   the  first  chamln-r   for  the  safety  of  this  is   required.      However    "''""V  "7'""'   ""•'„'"; 

so   that    it    is    never   disturbed.      The   inlet  inches  should  be  added  to  this  depth,  allowing  a 

discharge  .n.l    below  space  between  the  water  line  and  top  of  the  tank 


>cuni. 

sewage  pii>€  must  have  its 
ilie  scum,  so  that  no  rupture  lakes  place  from 
incoming  refuse.  And  a  baffle  board  must  be 
placed  near  th»-  outlet  so  that  none  oi  the  out- 
going liquids  disturb  it.  Placing  the  inkt  below 
the  water  line  also  makes  it  act  as  a  .rap.  so 
that  no  odor  ma>  oe  carried  back  thru  the  pipe 
tine  into  the  hou.ve. 

In    figuring    the    rapacity    of    a    septic    lank 

iliere    is   only    one    consideration    lo    be    borne   in 

wind.      Alter    this    is    knov.n    :.1I    else   follows   ac- 

Mng  to  a  mue  or  1  The  point  to 


and  making  a  total  depth  of  eight  feet.  Such 
shape  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  undue  dis- 
turbance from  newly  i  ntcring  sewage. 

The  Grease  Trap 

Somewhere    in    tlic    w.isie    line    bading    up    to 


venient    to   do   so. 
r)cated  a  considerable  distance  away  provided  th. 
overflow    pipe    from    the    septic    chamber    is   per- 
fectly tight  thruout  its  longtii  .md  i.rovided  there 
is  sufficient  slope  between   the  two. 

In  construction  the  second  chaml>er  should 
be  built  shallow  enough  to  allow  the  tiling  system 
to  be  laid  near  the  surface  of  th.'  ground,  and 
x\hen  built  on* sloping  ground  it  should  be  built 
enbi-al  in  form.  If  Mifficient  sIoih'  may  b«-  ob- 
K.ined,    there   is  no   r.jason    why    th-  second    i  ;iik 


tht   f.rs.  chamber  should  be  placed  a  grease  trap  ,.,,..  ,1,..  ihM 

i-robablv  the  most  conveni-n.    pla.e  for  this  nap    -Lonld  not  be  as  deep  a^  .h.  fi.s, 
1.  just   before  t'le  point   where  a  junction  belv.-.n  The    autr.mati. 

kitchen    sink    wi,..te    idp.'    and.  sewer    main    can    be     ^h:  ped    alTal' 
fonveiiiiMitl  ,.!..!      ...    .....  >. 


siphon    consists    i..f    a    1)^11- 
uder    whi(b    bads    \h>-.    "-' 


p-i 


fi  I 
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Farm  Loan  Banks  Attacked 


Bnurad  H  Mcond-clMi  awttw  >t  th*  poitoffiM  >■   rhUxloliau*, 
tba  act  a(  Marob  i.  lUTi. 

THE 


k.,  undar 


REPRESENTATIVE     McFadden.      the    banker- 
representative  in  Congress  from  the   agricul- 
tural  county   of   Bradford,    Pennsylvania,    recent- 
LAWRENCE      PUBLISHING      COMPANY    jy  jojnc  }„  with  the  special-intereBt  Senators  in 

M  J.  LAWRENCE.  PrMident  J.  F.  CLNNi\r.H.\M.  SorrKary    an    attack    upon    the    Farm    Loan    Banks.      Ever 

F.  tt  NANCE.  Vice-Presideat  P.  T.  LAWRENCE,   liviuun*    ^.^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  proposed   and   during   all   the 

time  it  has  been   in   operation   there   has   been   a 
continuous  Are  of  criticism   aimed   at  It  by  Con- 
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aeir  standing  thru  careless  or  premature  claims    amounts  of  butter  milk,  milk  and  egg  drinks,  ice 

cream  and  a  host  of  other  concoctions  that  nour- 
ish rather  than  debauch.  Michigan  cities  report- 
ed Increases  of  20  percent  in  the  consumption  of 
whole  milk  and  50  percent  in  the  consumption  of 
butter  milk  after  the  state  went  dry.  Already  this 
tendency  is  being  felt  here.  The  demand  for 
fruit  juices  for  the  manufacture  of  syrups  for 
soda  fountain  trade  is  another  indication.  Con- 
tracts are  being  placed  now  in  trucking  sections 
for  fruits  next  year  to  be  used  in  this  enlarged 
trade.  With  meats,  grains,  milk  and  fruits  taking 
the  place  of  the  departed  booze,  farmers  need  fear 
no  unfavorable  business  effects  from  the  new  or- 
der of  things. 


gressmen  who  represent  the  special  interests,  and 
especially  the  money-lending  institutions.  Bank- 
ers, of  all  people,  have  no  room  to  cry  "favori- 
tism," nor  to  wall  over  tax-free  bonds,  the  bur- 
den of  Representative  McFadden's  attack. 

The   money-lending   powers   have  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  Farm  Loan  Law.     The  fact  that 


RATES  OF  AOVERTISING 
Mrentaper  agate- line  meaaurement,  or  »5.«0  per  inrh  <  1 1  linea  per 
inch),  e»i-h  inaertioo.  No  advert iiement  o(  less  than  three  hnea  inaerted. 
No  deceptive,  immoral  or  awinillin-  adverllienienlj  inaerted  at  any  price. 
Pennaylvania  Farmer  adverliarrs  are  reliabl.'.  Special  ratei  made  oa 
live  flock  advcrtiaing.     Complete  informatioa   furniahed  upon  requeat 
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Packer  Control 

IN  spite  of  numerous  Congressional  investiga- 
tions and  commission  reports  on  the  business 
methods  and  economic  phases  of  the  meat 
National  Bank  laws  and  practices  discriminated  packing  business,  there  is  no  crystalization  of 
against  farmers  as  to  time  and  security,  and  that  thought  on  what  should  be  done  with  the  pack- 
Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  ranged  as  high  ^^5,  q-jj^  nature  of  their  business  puts  them  Un- 
as 10  percent,  made  it  imperative  that  some  plan  ^^^  suspicion  from  two  sources.  The  live  stock 
suited  to  the  particular  needs  of  agriculture  be  producers  believe  that  they  suffer  from  the  ma- 
adopted.  Not  only  does  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  nipuiation  of  the  "combination  of  packers"  in 
provide  a  uniform  and  lower  rate  of  Interest  than  ^^le  sale  of  their  finished  animals.  The  consumers 
the  average  farmer  could  obtain  heretofore,  but  jj^e  as  certain  that  they  pay  tribute  to  this  par- 
it  furnishes  long-time  loans  to  be  paid  on  the  Ocular  form  of  big  business  in  unnecessarily  high 
amortization  plan — a  plan  which  enables  the  bor-  prices  on  meats.  Investigations  have  revealed  con- 
rower  to  pay  a  stated  part  of  the  principle  at  the  dltions  substantiating  the  suspicions  of  both  class- 
time  the  Interest  is  paid.  es.  only  to  have  those  reports  clouded  by  claims 
The  Farm  Imblxi  Bank  is  here  to  stay.  It  j^^^  counter  claims  until  methods  of  Just  con- 
needs  certain  Improvements  In  Us  powers  and  ad-  jrol  or  regulation  are  obscured, 
ministration,  but  these  Improvements  are  not  i„  a  general  way  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
likely  to  come  from  those  who  are  attacking  it.  gyg  large  companies  are  In  position  to  control  the 
It  is  senseless  for  selfish  interest  to  butt  its  head    industry.  In  spite  of  their  claims  to  the  contrary. 


I 


Cover  Crops 

T  IS  none  too  early  to  prepare  for  cover  crops    against    the   stone    wall   of    public    opinion    when    Tj,ru  control  of  the  stockyards,  the  packing  plants 


to  be  seeded  In  last  cultivation  of  corn,  toma- 
toes and  other  "hoed"  crops,  for  turning  down 
next  spring.  A  wide  range  of  experimentation 
shows  that  cover  crops  are  among  the  cheape.st 
and  surest  means  of  building  up  and  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  They  cost  but  little  for  seed  and 
labor.      They    provide  the    vegetable   matter   that 


public  opinion  Is  set  on  Justice  and  progress. 


Pork  Speculation? 


City  Market  Study 


which  turn  out  the  bulk  of  the  finished  meats 
of  the  country,  the  refrigerator  cars  which  trans- 
port the  meats  to  the  distributing  markets,  and 
finally  thru  trade  agreements  with  retailers,  these 
companies   are  in    position    to  Influence   both   the 

THERE  are  evidences  that  some  body  Is  "hog-  buying  price  of  live  animals  and  the  retail  prices 
ging"  the  pork  products  market.  Of  course,  of  meats.  Further,  the  development  of  the  busi- 
goes  to  build  up  soil  humus.  Crops  selected  for  jive  hogs  have  been  selling  at  good  prices  during  ness  to  Include  manufacture  and  trade  in  fertll- 
the  community  will  make  large  growth  and  pro-  the  past  year  or  more,  but  even  when  this  is  izers,  stock  feeds,  canned  foods,  dairy  products  as 
vide  large  amounts  of  green  manure  for  spring  con.sldered.  the  prices  of  cured  pork  would  seem  well  as  the  more  natural  byproducts  of  the  pack- 
turning.  Do  not  delay  the  seeding  until  too  late,  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  This  Is  especlallr  Ing  business,  make  the  public  more  apprehensive 
and  do  not  neglect  the  crop  because  it  is  cheap,    true  of  the  prices  paid  by  the   people  of  Europe    of  this  control  power.     Trade  In  these  other  pro- 

for  American  pork.  The  article  of  food  which,  ducts  also  serve  to  defeat  the  stock  arguments 
above  all  others,  is  needed  by  the  people  of  war-  of  the  packers  themselves  that  they  make  but  a 
torn  Europe  to  bring  back  their  lost  strength  and  small  fraction  of  profit  on  a  pound  of  meat  sold, 
health   is  fats    and   pork  Is  the   logical  source  of  On  the  other  hand,  the  packers  have  shown 

rp  HE  city  of  Philadelphia  will  unaertaKe  an  m-  ^^  important  Is  this  matter  that  our  gov-    that  centralization,  constant  enlargement  of   the 

1     terestine  exnerlment   of  submitting   its  mar-    ^^^^^^^   authorities   have   Issued   a  statement   on    volume  of  business  and  careful  utilization  of  the 

the  subject  Intended  to  clear  the  minds  of  tho.se  byproducts  all  tend  toward  efficiency  In  which 
who  think  that  pork  prices  are  subject  to  gov-  the  public  participates.  They  have  demonstrated 
ernment  regulation.     They  say:  '  beyond  argument  that  they  can  do  business  on  a 

smaller  margin  than  could  be  expected  were  the 
"We    are    convinced    that    there    Is    a    great    same   amount  of  business   divided  among  a  large 
.       .         -      deal  of  vicious  speculation    in    pork   products;    it    number  of  smaller,  disassociated  plants.  We  have 
of  food   products  within   the  city  for  the   benefit    ^^        ^^^^^^  ^elng  done  in  hopes  of  possibilities  of    happily    passed    the    time    when    big    business    is 
of  all  classes.     The  Commission  Includes  represen-  ^^^^^  ^^^    enlarged    demands    persecited  simply  because  It  Is  big.     We  are  pass- 

from  Central  Europe.  That  such  speculation  is  ing  the  time  when  centralization  of  business  is 
going  on  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  volume  persecuted  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  busl- 
of  pork  products  In  stock  In  the  I'nited  States  Is  ness  is  taking  unfair  advantage  of  its  strength 
at  the  highest  level  ever  known  at  this  period,  and  power.  The  problem  with  the  packers  is  to 
.  .  .  We  are  convinced  that  the  present  -retain  the  advantages  of  organization  and  ef- 
prlce  level  Is  one  which  the  producer  is  only  get-  flclency  of  centralization,  and  still  protect  the 
ting  part  of  the  benefits,  and  it  Is  not  in  his  In-  public  from  any  abuse  of  that  power.  The  Ken- 
tereat  in  the  long  run  for  it  will  stifle  consump-  rtrick  bill,  now  before  Congress,  seeks  to  accom- 
tion.  We    are.    of    course,    powerless    to    plish  this  end  by  three-fold  action. 

interfere   in    the   matter  either   to   put   down   the  It  would  compel  all  agencies  engaged  In   the 

present  speculation,  or  to  Interfere  with  European    preparation  of  meat  in  interstate  commerce  to  ob- 

CLAIMS   of   serious    Irregularities   in    the    wool    regulations.""  tain   a  federal  license.      As  stated   by   the   author 

purcha.se  board,  in  operation  during  the  war.  A  leading  grain  and  stock  dealers  journal,  an    of   the   bill,    "the   price   of    this   license   is   honest 

were  recently  made.  According  to  a  statement  .apologist  f.ir  food  speculators  in  generul,  says:  dealing  and  good  faith.  As  long  as  the  packer 
Widely  published,  both  wool  producers  and  the  "In  the  name  of  ail  that  is  sensible,  why  should  deals  fairly  with  his  competitor  and  his  patron, 
government  were  made  victims  by  the  basic  plan  not  prices  go  sky-high,  witli  only  the  Initod  as  long  as  he  refrains  from  tmjust  practices,  he 
upon  which  wool  was  purchased.  It  was  claimed  States  to  draw  from  and  since  all  the  world  needs  need  fear  no  interference."  It  would  only  be 
that  the  government  price  to  fanners  was  based    fats?"      We   answer:      "Becau.se  such     conditions    when  the   packers  resorted  to  dangerous  conspir- 

breed  Bolshevists  and  anarchists."  acics    or    abuses    that    license    would    be    revoked. 

Second,  the  hill  wotilil  compel  the  packers  to 
di.spose  of  ownership  of  the  stockyards,  and  third 
refrigerator  cars  would  be  maile  common  carriers. 
The  latter  provisions  would  remove  the  cause  of 


HE  city  of  Philadelphia  will  undertake  an  in- 
teresting experiment  of  submitting  Its  mar- 
keting facilities  and  machinery  to  a  scientific 
commission  study.  A  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  authority  of  city  councils  to  study 
marketing  operations  in  the  city  and  report  a 
plan  for  Improvement  of  equipment  to  facilitate 
transportation,  distribution  and  general  handling 


tatives  of  producers,  commission  dealers,  labor 
unions,  large  employers  of  labor,  transportation 
companies,  consumers'  leagues  and  civic  bodies. 
It  also  numbers  among  Its  membership  several 
trained  investigators.  It  Is  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  commission  may  do,  but  it  has  the  possi- 
bilities of  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most 
helpful  studies. 


Wool  Purchase  Report 


on  the  grea.se  wool  unit,  and  that  the  dealers 
were  permitted  to  turn  tho  wool  over  to  the  gov 
ernment  on  the  scoured  wool  basis  at  a  price  thii 
permitted  a  wide  margin  of  profit.  The  state- 
ment made  no  effort  to  analvzi»  shrinkage  in 
scouring  or  t>  point  dt-finltp  amounts  of  morcy 
lost  or  gained  by  the  plan  in  us«!.  If  true,  the 
operations  of  the  board  should  ke  fully  Investi- 
gated. If  the  claims  are  unfoumled,  thoy  should 
be  withdrawn  h\  the  organizations  pulling  them 
out.  Tte  accusation  as  published  is  too  general 
to  be  satisfactory.  It  should  be  substantiated  by 
further  proof,  or  withdrawn.     There  is  t,>o  m.:ch 


Booze  Substitutes 


WHAT  w 
war   ti 


HAT  win  lake  the  pl.icp  of  boozo  now  that  much  of  the  .omplalnt  of  the  live  stork  produc- 
ers and  would  niaki'  tr;insportntion  entiipmeni 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms 

We  believe  this  hill  would  go  ;i  long  way  in 
instituting  just  and  reasonable  control.  It  does 
not  aim  to  hamper  industry  nor  kill  private  in- 
itiative It  doe-  aim  to  protect  the  public  by  pre- 
vention of  abuses  that   have  been  known  to  exist 


ine  prohibition  is  in  force  an<l  con- 
stitutional prohibition  will  soon  follow?  Good 
food  will  be  more  plentiful  on  the  tables  of  many 
families  that  have  previously  devoted  a  large 
part  of  the  "living  expense"  to  liquors.  For  many, 
good  plain  food,  but  plenty  of  It,  will  be  a  regular 
substitute,     t'erlaln.  also,  milk  will  take  its  place 


at  Btf.ke  for  farmers'  organizations  tj  jeopardize    on  the  .soft  drink  counters,     together  with  larger    in  the  past  and   which  are  possible  at  present. 


Men  Needed  in  Fields. — Judging 
from  reports  coming  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from .  the 
agricultural  counties  of  this  state, 
shortage  of  laljor  for  the  fields  is  now 
one  of  the  most  serious  conditions. 
In  certain  regions  the  conditions  arc 
not  improved  over  last  summer 
when,  during  the  height  of  the  wiir, 
farmers  and  growers  had  to  depend 
upon  people  unskilled  and,  in  many 
cases,  young  and  old.  There  were 
hopes  that  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
would  bring  about  better  help  condi- 
tions but  apparently  this  reli-f  lias 
not  come.  The  reports  of  the  stale 
employment  service  indicate  that  in 
industrial  centers  there  are  more 
jobs  than  men  and  that  place:s  have 
been  going  begging.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  refusal  of  men  and  women 
to  work  at  the  wages  offered.  In  a 
number  of  sections  the  harvest  has 
i.-een  delayed  by  the  weath<>i-  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  generally  under  way 
in  southern  counties  and  the  ravages 
of  the  pests  have  not  been  as  s;orloMs 
as  feared  In  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lebanon  Valleys. 

The  Milk  Problem. — While  the 
state  officers  from  the  bu:eau  of 
foods  and  municipal  offlce-s  have 
been  pushing  along  prosecutions  of 
j.ersons  respon.sible  for  sale  of  milk 
containing  less  fats  and  solids  than 
the  law  allows,  and  municipal  phy- 
sicians have  been  watching  infec- 
tion, state  officials  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  work  out  some  means  of 
dairy  inspection  which  will  over- 
come the  duplication  of  eiTor  t  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Health.  There  have  been 
instances  found  where  men  were 
overlapping  In  their  work  and  ef- 
forts of  officers  to  abate  bad  condi- 
tions at  farms  were  nullified.  1".  i- 
piobable  that  in  tlie  next  tew  months 
attention  to  this  subject  v/ill  be  tfiv- 
en  by  the  execuUves  and  that  some 
scheme  which  will  coordinate  the 
eervice  be  adopted.  Every  year  or  so 
some  plan  for  consolidation  of  de- 
partments comes  along  a.nd  :.i 
shelved  without  the  value  of  the  con- 
centration being  studied  by  the  leg- 
iflature  at  all. 

Grea't     Task     Ahead.  —  Governor 
eproul  Is  back  In  Harrisburg  to  clean 
up  the  more  than  600  bills  lefi  with 
him    by    the    legislature    and    is    pre- 
paring to  act  on   those   carrying  the 
f.inds  and  then  to  put  thri  scores  af- 
fecting the  state   government.      This 
means  that   the  reorganization?,  of  a 
dozen   or    more    departments    will   be 
carried  out  this  summer  and  an  im- 
provement   of    the    businet.<    methods 
In  general  be  undertaken.     Tie.'  Kov- 
crnor's    task    is   one   of    tho    greatest 
that  has  confronted  any  e\e<utiv.!  In 
vears.     He  has  to  handl"  th.?  largest 
amount  of  money,  as  far  us  approval 
of  legislation  goes,  of  any   man  that 
has  ever  been  governor;  he  will  have 
to  direct   and  be   resiMtusUdo   lor  the 
most     extensive      reorganization      o^ 
state  government  since  the  constlia- 
tloi.  became  effective  and   to  oversee 
enormous  highways  and  oiher  piibllc 
works   improvo.nents.      On   top  of   all 
this  he   will   have  to   inau."irate  pol- 
icies   arising      >ut     of      aftcr-the-vvar 
conditions    and    name    a    rommisslon 
to  study  revision  of  the  onslitutlon. 
Growth    of    Automobile.-..    —    Some 
figures    showing    trementious    growtu 
of  automobile  ownership  In   the  state 
have  been   Issued   by  the  State  High- 
wav     Department     and    they      are     a 
startling    array    of    statistics.      First 
and   last,    there    are   mote   than   4-t».- 
000  trucks  and  automobiles  owned  in 
the  state  and  the  total  receipts  from 
licenses   to   July    1     were     $4..i;»2.00(. 
with   a    iirospect    that    by    the   end   of 
the   vear  over   $r,.0(t(t.OOI»    will   be  re- 
ceived, all  of   which  is  to  be  devoted 
to    road     maintenance.       Automobiles 
owned    on    the    farm    are    now    being 
listed    and    it    is    h.lieved    that    they 
will   show   a    marked    Increase   In   the 
half   \ear  just   closed. 

New  Laws  Effective.— The  last 
week  three  new  laws  relative  to 
highwavs  became  effective.  The  code 
regulating  use  of  motor  vehicles. 
which  covers  almost  everything  and 
definitelv  establishes  speed  limits 
and  conduct  on  the  road  was  ap- 
)>i  ived  the  first  of  the  month  as  was 
the  bill  regulat!n«  the  sale  of  second 
hand  cars  which  will  c.porate  >yith 
f^^e  Hollingswi'-ti|  law,  making  tnelt 
of  0  tar  a  felouv.  to  prevent  many 
stealings.  The  law  requiring  all 
moving  vehicles  except  farm  maehin- 
erv    and    hay    wagons   to    have   lights 


on  the  road  at  night  is  also  effective. 
Joint  Survey. — Arrangements  are 
under  way  for  the  joint  survey  of  all 
tillable  land  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  government.  The  first 
step  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  to  get 
accurate  information  as  to  the  va- 
riety and  quantity  of  all  crops  pro- 
duced. Blanks  will  be  issued,  but 
the  state  authorities  beyond  an- 
nouncement of  cooperation  and  a  re- 
fltiest  for  aid  have  not  been  very  il- 
luminating in  their  statements  as  to 
what   farmers  are  to  do. 

Wasting  Stamps. — The  amount   of 
"publicity"   whifh   is  being  sent  out 
from    the     various     departments    on 
C'aiiitol  Hill  these  days  is  costing  the 
state  of   Pennsylvania  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  for  stamps,  to  say 
notliing  of   paper.      Some  of   the   de- 
partments    are     issuing     statements 
every  two  or  three  days  and  mailing 
them    to   anywhere    from    .'iOO   to    !)00 
newspapers.      Search  of  the   newspa- 
pers  fails  to  show   that  a    tenth    of 
them   pay   any   attention    to   the   m:i- 
terial   placed   in   their  ofTtres   at  state 
expense.     Some  days  three  and  even 
four    departments   of    the    State   gov- 
ernment    mail     printed     or      mimeo- 
graphed    matter     to    newspapers,      a 
duplication  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  and  which  even  at  tv,o 
cent   postage   is  something  costly.   As 
for    returns    in    the   shape   of   matter 
published      apparently     no    effort    is 
made  to  check  up.     It  is  comparable 
on  a  small  scale  to  the  flood  of  "pub- 
licity   matter"    that    went   out     froiti 
Washington  during  the  war.  but  just 
what  justification  the.e  Is  for  spend- 
ing  state    money    to    inform    newspa- 
pers  that    "luc'st    iieople   would   be    in 
better   health   if   they    made    a    prac- 
tice of  eating  more  of  the  fresh  green 
vegetables  now   available"  and  quot- 
ing  poetry   is  hard   to  see.      A   vege- 
table   diet    is   being    urged    by    every 
medical   man    these   days    and    every 
housekeeper  can  find   the  fruits  cov- 
ered   in    the    mail    from   Capitol    Hill 
without  assistance  of  the  state. 

Await  Action. — .\pproval  by  the 
governor  of  the  legislation  and  plans 
for  the  new  Bureau  of  Markets  are 
now  neetled  to  make  this  branch  of 
the  government  effective.  Commit- 
tees are  at  work  on  stamlards  and 
some  steps  to  get  into  working  order 
cooperative  organirations  so  that  the 
state  may  get  an  example  will  fol- 
low. Some  fine  predictions  have 
been  made  for  the  new  bureau  and 
Its  expansion  will  be  undertaken  just 
as  soon  as  a  new  chief  Is  named. 

Enforce  Dog  Law. — Now  that  it  is 
certain  that  no  change  is  to  be  made 
In  the  ilog  law.  some  vigorous  en- 
forcement is  to  be  undertaken  in 
several  counties  where  sheep  rais- 
ing is  under  way  so  that  complaints 
of  laxity  may  be  overcome.  State 
game  and  agricultural  authorities 
have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Police. — Hamilton,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa..  July  7. 
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Market    Notes. — The    seasons    first 
home    grown    tomatoes    appeared    on 
the     Syracuse      public     market      this 
week  at   S.'ic  a  quart.      A  small  offer- 
ing of  the  first   home-grown   raspber- 
ries brought   2S   cents.      Strawberries 
are    at    the    end    of    the    season.      the 
very    last    pickings    bringing    2.'.    and 
:!0    cents    a    quart — tho    the    growers 
sold  the  last   before  this,  at   10  cents 
a  quart  to  save  themselves  loss  on  a 
full   market.   Early   home-grown  cab- 
bage is  appearing  In  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty  at   $1..'»0  a   dozen    heads.      Poultry 
prices  remain   firm.   45  cents  in  crate 
lots   and    50   cents   a   pound   at    retail- 
on    the    Syracuse    market    for    fowls, 
?,4   cents  in  other  markets.      Broilers 
have   dropped    to    4.'.    and    50    cents   a 
pound.      Veal     brings     25     cents     for 
fancv   stock.      Eggs   are    50    cents   at 
groceries,   48   cents   wholesale,   butter 
60   cei.ts.      .\t   Watertown    there   is  a 
big    crop    of   strawberries    both    wild 
and    ctiltivated    now    in    their    prime. 
Peas  are  plentiful,  the  canneries  be- 
ing  verv    busy.      Early    peas   show    a 
fair  growth  of  vines  considering  the 
drv    weather   and     are     setting     po.is 
uicelv      The  usual  price  paid  by  can- 
nersto  farmers  is  3;  cents  a  pound 
for   the  shelled   peas. 

Riotous  Booze  Celebrations. — The 
close  of  June  saw  riotous  celebra- 
tions in  Syracuse.  New  York  City 
and  other  wet  sections.  The  two 
former  declare  they  will  continue 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  stand  trial  for 
illicit  sales.  Officials  are  much  in 
the  air  and   the  brewers  stand   back 


of  the  saloon  men.  Six  hundred 
liqiior  dealers  of  New  York  will  fight 
in  Oie  courts  and  there  is  much  stock 
on  hand  they  will  attempt  to  dispose 
of. 

Cheese  Improves. — Both  the  price 
and  quality  of  cheese  improved  with 
the  cool  weather  of  last  week.  The 
Watertown  dairy  board  received 
,30 %  cents,  against  29 J  cents  of  the 
week  before.  There  were  9,3  7  4  box- 
es sold. 

Sugar  Shortage.— Housewives  and 
ice  cream  parloi-s  are  unable  to  se- 
cure enough  sugar  for  canning  and 
other  purposes.  Merchants  say  the 
shortage  is  temporary.  Many  gro- 
cers have  no  sugar,  while  others  are 
limiting  sales  to  two  pounds  per  per- 
son. 

Practical  Demonstrations.  —  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
arranging  for  a  series  of  tractor 
demoiislratious  and  farm  machinery 
exhibits  in  ten  counties.  The  first 
one  will  be  held  near  I'tica  July  24 
and  25,  with  yreoplane  flights  to 
help  secure   a   crowd. 

New  Education  Commissioner.  — 
Frank  D.  Oilliert,  of  Albany,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  by  the 
Board  (if  Regents  as  successor  to  Dr. 
Flnegan,  who  has  resigned  as  assis- 
tant commissioner  of  education  to 
head  that  work  In  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Parker  will  assume  the  legal  and 
legislative  work  of  the  department 
and  Geo.  M.  Wiley  will  a.ssume  the 
educational  work  previously  done  by 
Dr.  Flnegan,  until  a  change  can  be 
made  in  the  appropriation  bill  so  as 
to  make  po.ssible  the  permanent  fill- 
ing of  the  position. 

Seasonable  Notes. — Nassau  Coun- 
ty farmers  report  locusts  in  such 
numbers  that  the  trees  are  denuded 
and  the  buzzing  is  such  as  to  dis- 
turb sleep  at  night.  State  entomolo- 
gist, M.  D.  Leonard,  is  there  taking 
specimens.  It  is  feared  tlie  crops  will 
suffer  next.  Corn  has  made  remark- 
able growth  during  the  hot  dry 
weather.  An  Owaxco  farmer  shows 
corn  that  made  52  inches  growth  in 
35  days.  Haying  is  being  rushed  by 
farmers  with  a  fine  crop  on  the  new 
seeded  meadows  light  crops  on  old 
ones.  Onondaga  sheep  growers  have 
sold  10.000  pounds  of  wool  to  a  local 
dealer  at  a  good  price. 

More    Economy    Postal    Rulings. — 
Postal  officials  of  Syracuse  and  other 
cities  are  indignant  at  the  recent  or- 
ders to  "reorganize  routes  and  reas- 
sign   duties"   cutting   out    many    city 
letter    routes;    also   to    have   carriers 
and    clerks    take    their    vacations    In 
the  first  months  of  the  year  when  the 
work  Is  lightest  and  to  shift    the  ex- 
tra work  on  to  the  rest  of  the  force 
during   vacations  of  carriers,   instead 
of    hiring    substitutes    as    heretofore. 
As   there   is   no    harder   worked   class 
than   carriers   in    general    the   orders 
have    stirred     up    much     wrath.      Of 
the   75,000   quest ionaires  sent   out  to 
farmers  by  the  State  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureaus,  S.  J.  Lowell,     master 
of  state  grange,  and  In  charge  of  this 
work,    reports    SO    percent    of    the   re- 
turned   papers    showing    decided    dis- 
satisfaction.     The    people    are    urged 
to  return  the  papers  promptly,     even 
on    routes   changed    during   the    war. 
that  this  evidence  may  be  placed  be- 
fore   the    Congressional    sub-commit- 
tee   in    Washington    July    S.    Several 
more  county  granges  have  taken  un- 
animous   action    protesting   the    jires- 
ent  service.     Cayuga  County   farmers 
are  victorous.  as  a  visit  of  postal  in- 
spectors   showed     routes    33      to      35 
miles    long    and    a    physical    impossi- 
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bility  to  give  service — farmers'  mail 
being  delayed  3  and  4  days.  The 
result  was  a  complete  restoration 
thruoiit   the  entire  county. 

Help  For  Farmers. — L.  A.  Pyle, 
federal  agent  for  farm  labor,  has 
been  in  consultation  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  Agents  of  the  State,  and  is 
furnishing  farm  laborers,  as  many  as 
60  being  .sent  to  some  counties  al- 
ready. Application  blanks  for  labor- 
ers may  be  had  tit  farm  bureau  of- 
fices, and  they  cover  a  wide  range  of 
needs  along  the  line  of  farm  help, 
the  duties  required,  and  the  priv- 
ileges given  help.  Wages  expected 
for  single  men  run  from  |40  to  $60 
per  month,   with  keep. — F. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Lack   of    Rain    Serious. — The    rain 
situation   in    southern    parts    of    the 
state  has  assumed  serious  aspects,  as 
the   rainfall    for   the    past    five    weeks 
has  been   totally   inadequate  for  crop 
needs.     Farmers  and  produce  :'aisers 
are  reporting  that  the  sun    is   burn- 
infi    up    their    products,      which    will 
n  can    that  they    v  ill    be    lessc     i;i 
quantity  and  lesser  In  qtiallty  If  tho 
condition  continues.     Cj.u.  potatoes, 
oats  and   grass   are  stifferlng   notice- 
ably, and  the  transplanting  of  t-)ma- 
toes    for   canneries     and     the     trans- 
planting of  pepixvs  are  being  deipy- 
1  d    because  of   tho     dry    spell.      The 
o.tion    harvest    is    now    in    progress 
V.  illi  fair  results,  while  the  harvest - 
of  rye   and    wheat    has   been    started 
along  with   the  digging  of   potatoes. 
Sweet     potato     vines     are     growing 
very  well.     Progressively  toward  the 
northern    portions   of   the   state  crop 
conditions    are    better    owing    to    less 
heat  and   more   frequent  and  copious 
showers.    There     will    be    some     loss 
from  lodging  of  wheat  and  unfavor- 
able   haying     weather,     but     on    the 
whole   the   hay   crop   will   be   fair   to 
good.     Pastures  are  very  good.  Corn, 
potatoes,  rye  and  oats  look  very  well, 
oats  are  heading,  wheat  is  beginning 
to    ripen,     barley     needs      rain      and 
spring      wheat      is     heading      nicely. 
Raspberries     are      fairly     good     and 
blackberries  Indicate  a  large  crop. 

Modern  Marketing  Methods  For 
Potatoes.  —  The  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Association  of  Mercer  County 
has  secured  the  sales  service  of  the 
North  American  Fruit  Exchange  for 
the  marketing  of  potatoes  In  car  lots 
this  season.  In  order  that  the  grow- 
ers may  understand  the  advantages 
of  this  system  public  meetings  were 
held  during  the  week  at  Allentown, 
Hightstown  and  Plainsboro.  C.  E. 
Bassett,  recently  connected  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  a  national  authority  on  market- 
ing, delivered  the  principal  address- 
es at  the  meetings,  which  were 
largely  attended  by  potato  growers 
and  their  families. 

Recreation  Dock  for  Municipal 
Dock  Marketmen. — Trenton  City  of- 
ficials, who  during  the  week  opened 
with  signal  success  the  first  muni- 
cipal dock  market  In  the  history  of 
the  city,  are  planning  to  open  a  re- 
creation deck  on  the  top  of  the  mu- 
nicipal dock  here  adjoining  the  fifty 
stalls  that  are  being  used  by  the 
farmers  In  the  sale  of  their  produce 
in  wholesale  fashion  to  dealers  locat- 
ed in  various  parts  of  Trenton.  The 
dock  will  enable  the  farmers  to  get 
the  fresh  air  from  the  Delaware 
River  while  they  are  awaiting  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  market. 
This  will  be  a  big  improvement  over 
former  conditions. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

JULY  22,  1919 
Garden  Spot  Farm,  Kinzer,  Pa- 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

We  bought  them  good. 
We  bred  them  better. 
We  offer  the  best. 

4  HERD  SIRES-King  Pontiac  Magadora  No.  133132.  the  37.37  lb.  sire. 

20  COWS King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  15th  No.  259826, 

20  HEIFERS — A  daughter  of  King  Model. 
15  CALVES— Two  daughters  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra. 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


,ii:ly    12,    191?>. 


mONROE 
TUBULAR 
PIPE LESS 
HEATER 


I 


Why 
Buy  It? 

BUY  it  because   you   can 
depend  on  its  doing  ex- 
actly what  we  say  it  will. 

We  say  it  will  heat  more 
rooms  and  keep  them  warmer 
i)n  less  coal  than  any  Pipcless 
made.  You  don't  have  to 
take  our  word  for  it.  Take 
the  word  of  those  who  own 
them. 

If  your  neighbor  hasn't  one, 
we  will   tell   you  of  several 
who  have.    You  can  then  ask 
them  or  write  them. 
Send  for  catalog  and 
dealer  s  name 

ICccsbY  Heating 
Company 

1  j4  Juna  Street,  SyratuK,  N,  Y . 
Prilrrt  R»r«fywhe*e 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  PRODUCE  eciuiinnent    in   the  case   ilhiRtrated    is  milk,   whlrh   was  tli  ■  .ituouiil  yiehlfd 

«jTT^7  1215.07,  and  the  depreciation  during  by   lliis  hord  In  a  year.     This  makes 

. '.  the    year     is    $69.8.j.     The     averaRe  the   final   cost  of  producing   100   lbs. 

(Concluded  From  Page  1.)  value  of  the  Iniildings  is  $o,?,70,  and  of    mlllt    $:i.Sfi,    and    the   cost    of   one 

^  the   depreciation    $60.  quart  of  mill<  at   ttiis  i)articiilar  farm 

their  herds  on  a  better  business  ba-  Current     Expenses. — Current     ex-  $.OSn. 

sis.   and   in   gathering   the   data    thru  penses    for    the    year,      Including    re-  Ilefore   this  milk   reaches  the  con- 

his  records  tliat   enabled  them  to  se-  pairs,   insurance,      taxes,      veterinary  sumer  in  the  city  there  must  be  add- 

cure  a  more  equitable  price  for  milk,  service,  and  other  items  are  recorded  ed    tlio    transportation    charges    and 

Labor. The      labor       record,       as  in  the  space  provided,  and  are  total-  the  cost  of  pasteurization  and  distri- 

shown  in   the   first   blank   illustrated  ed   at    the   end    of   the   year.      In   the  bution.     On  some   farms  the   cost   of 

is  filled  in  carefully  by  the  cow  test-  case    illustrated    it    is   seen    that    the  producing    milk    will    l)e   greater   an<l 

er.   month   by   month,   and  shows  the  current    expenses    for   this   particular  on   some   less   than    that  ot    the   herd 

amount  of  labor  consumed  in  various  herd    for     the     .vear     amounted     to  whose  record  is  shown.     This  partic- 

operations.     By  the  illustration   it  is  $390.60.  ular   herd  was  used   to  illustrate  the 

noted    that    the    labor    for     milking,  Capital.— The  capital  included  the  system    by    which     accurate     cost     of 

feeding,  cleaning  stables,     and  cows,  various    amounts    invested    in    build-  production   records  are  being  kept  in 

hauling   milk   two  miles   to   shipping  ings.  live  stock,  equipment,  feed  and  the  cow-testing  associations  in  Penn- 

stations,      washing     dairy      utensils,  supplies.  These  sums  are  transferred  sylvania 

driving   cows   to   and     from     pasture,  from    other    places    and    grouped    un- 

hauling   feed,   and   for   miscellaneous  der  capital.     Interest  at  5  percent   is 

purposes   for    the   herd  of     19     cows,  allowed     as    a    fair     return     on    the 

totaled  5,105  man  hours  for  the  year  money    invested.       In    this    case    the 

and    1,712   horse   hours.      This   is   an  total   capital    is    $8,372.57.      The    iu- 


The  data  from  a  number 
of  associations  is  now  Ijeing  summar- 
ized. When  this  work  is  completed 
it  will  show  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  in  different  sections  of 
the  state,  and  will  be  given  the  read- 


average  labor  requirement    per    cow    terest  on  this  sum  amounts  to  $418.-    ers   of   the    Pennsylvania    Farmer   at 


per  year  of   269   man  hours  of  work  63. 

and  90  horse  hours.  Receipts. — Receipts  from  products 
Inventory. — The  inventory  of  live  other  than  milk  In  the  dairy  are  as- 
stock,  as  shown  by  the  second  blank  sembled  and  totaled.  These  include 
illustrated,  is  filled  in  at  the  l)egin-  any  Increase  in  inventory,  the  value 
ning  and  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  Of  calves,  sold  as  of  three  days  of 
find    the   average   amount   of  capital  age.    and    the    value    of    the    manure 


a  later  date. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  TEST 
RECORDS 


The     First    Dauphin     County    Cow 
Testing  Association   in    closing    rec- 
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No.  1 — Showing  Labor  Required  in  Caring  For  a  Herd  of  19  Cows  For  a  Year 


GRIFnN  SILO  FAMeI 
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SILOS 

OptMiN6  Roors 


invested  durlns  the  year,  and   to  de-  from   the   herd.      In     the    case    cited 

termine  whether  there  Is  an  increase  these  sums  amount  to  1367.27. 

or  decrease   in   the  raTue  of  the   live  Summary. — In     the    summary     the 

stork    on    hand    at    the    close   of    the  current   expenses,     feed   costs,     labor 

yejr.      The    Illustration    shows    that  costs,  hauling  costs.  Interest  and  de- 

$3,523    worth   of   live   stock    was   on  preclation  and  decrease  in  inventory 

hand    at   the   beKinninK   of   the   year,  are   grouped    and    totaled.      The   sum 


ords  for  its  first  month  shows  2< 
cows  with  records  of  40  pounds  of 
butter  fat  or  more.  There  were  five 
cows  with  records  in  excess  of  .t'> 
pounds  and  one  with  65.2  pounds  of 
butter  fat  for  the  month.  The  blxh 
cow    is   owned    bv   \V.    M.    Peters    who 


Ci/rriita  *««  Btjovrmt  o,--  ""^ 


wniTc    roa  catm.' 

AMD  snciAL    rwicit^J 

E.F.SCHLKMTXR  Co. 
wtitrtml  mmLA.  'a. 


and   $4,050   at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  these  costs,  amounting  to  $4.64.'?.-  had   three   other  cows  over    the     40- 

or  an  average  investment  of  $3,787-  17   In   the  Instance  cited,      gives   the  pound   mark.      Mr.   .\.    H.   Shenk   had 

50.      In  determining  the  decrease   in  total   cost  of  the  dairy   herd   for   the  five   cows   on    the    honor    roll;    E.    H. 

Inventory    the    value   of    livestock   at  year.     From  this  amount  Is  detlucted  Mitchell   and  ('.   E.   f'assel   had   thre** 

the  end  of  the  year  plus  the  amount  the    credit    for     returns     other     than  each;   Joseph-  Brantli,   H.  Speece  and 

sold   Is  subtracted  from  the  value  of  milk  $367.27.     This  gives  a  net  cost  C.   Oberca.sh    had    two  each,   while   ,1. 

the  live  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  of    $4,275.90    which    represents   only  Lenker,   S.    T.    Whitmer,   Ed.   Swope. 

year,  plus  the  amount   purchased.  In  the  bare  cost  of  feed,  labor  and  over-  Robert  Bell  and  Dr.  KIrkpatrIck  had 


this    case    It    Is    found    that    the    de-    bead   expenses.      The   farmer   has   re- 


one  cow  each  among  the  honor  cows. 
H.  O.  Niesley,  Dauphin  rounty 
Farm  agent,  under  whose  direction 
the  as.sociation  was  formed,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the    members    have    fall    cows,      and 
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%m  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


crease  in  inventory  amounts  to  $190.  ceived  no  pay   for  his  work  as  man- 

j     Equipment  and  Buildings. — An  in-  ager  in  conducting  an  enterprise  re- 

ventory  of  equipment    and   buildings  quiring   considerable   skill    and   husi- 

is  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  ness     ability.      The     Committee      on 

the   year.     The  equipment   is  valued  Standardizing  methods  of  Investigat- 

at    its   present    farm   value;    that   is,  ing  the  Cost  of  Milk  Production,  ap-    thus  do  not  show  among  the  record 

the    original    cost   less   the   deprecia-  pointed  by  the  OfBce  of  Farm   Man-    makers  the   first   month.      Very  good 

tion  that  has  taken  place  during  the  agement.  Washington,   D.   C,  recom-    records   are    looked    for   later   in    the 

length    of    time    the    equipment     has  mends  that  10  percent  of  the  net  cost    year  when  a  larger  proportion  of  the 

been  used.     Only  such  a  part  of  the  be  allowed  as  a  fair  wage  for  man-    cows    are    In    full    production.      The 

value  of  the  building  is  inventoried  agement.     Adding  10  percent  to  the    yearly  records  will  determine    which 

to  the  dairy   as  is   chargeable   to   Its  net  cost  gives   $4,703.49   as  the  final    are    the    best    rows    in    the    26    h^rils 

account.     The   average   value   of   the  cost  of  producing  121,883   pounds  of    represented  in   the  Association 


July  12.  1!»11'- 

FORCING  A  REST 

We  frequently  hear  the  exprca- 
elon  "Yes,  1  have  a  cow  that  wont 
'stanti'  dry."  Tliis  is  simply  nonsense 
or  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  dry 
a  cow.  1  have  yet  to  see  the  cow 
that  would  not  go  dry  at  the  proper 
time  if  handled  properly. 

About  seven  weeks  before  a  cow 
is  due  to  freshen,  lessen  the  amount 
of  lier  feed.  Kin-  may  be  a  high  yield- 
er.  If  her  milk  does  not  siuckeu, 
keep  on  milkiuK  her  twice  a  day.  In 
such  a  case  (Ucreasc  her  feed  until 
she  does  blacken;  then  milk  only  In 
the  morning.  Milk  her  once  a  day 
for  several  days  and  then  stop  milk- 
ing, her.  If  she  still  has  plenty  of 
milk,  stop  her  short  feed  off  alto- 
gether and  milk  out  a  part  but  not 
all  of  her  milk.  Do  this  two  or  three 
times,  and  you  will  find  that  she 
will  decline  in  milk  flow  but  it  need 
cause  no  concern  on  .vour  part.  About 
three  days  after  she  has  become  to- 
tally dry.  begin  feeding  her  again, 
gradually  Increasing  her  feed  until 
nhe  gets  almost  as  much  as  she  did 
before  you  commenced  drying  her. 
This  will  hell)  the  calf  and  the  cow 
■will  be  ready  to  do  her  best. 

Here  is  where  the  average  farmer 
makes  the  mistake?  If.  when  the 
feed  has  been  considerably  slacken- 
ed and  she  still  gives  a  great  deal  of 
milk,  instead  of  letting  her  stand  al- 
together or  milking  part  of  her  milk, 
as  they  should,  they  continue  to  milk 
her  clean.  Of  course.  In  this  way 
some  cows  will  continue  to  give  some 
milk    until    the   colostrum    shows. 

1  believe  that  a  cow  should  stand 
dry  for  about  five  weeks,  or  a  little 
longer.  This  is  not  too  long.  There 
are  many.  tho.  who  claim  that  a  cow 
should  be  milked  as  long  as  the 
amount  of  milk  obtained  makes  It 
wortii  while.  I  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  they  should  not.  There 
was  in  our  stable  a  young  cow  hav- 
ing had  her  second  calf.  She  gave 
forty  pounds  a  day.  She  kept  this 
up  almost  without  slackening  for 
about  eight  months.  I  kept  a  record 
of  her  time  but  in  computing  the 
date  (in  which  she  would  freshen  I 
made'  a  mistake  of  one  month.  Be- 
cause of  this  error,  she  was  milked 
until  her  milk  became  "ugly."  Three 
days,  after  she  was  left  standing.  sh« 
dropped  her  calf.  She  fell  way  off 
in  production  for  the  year.  With 
the  best  of  feed  and  plenty  of  grass. 
*he  did  not  come  >"'ck  to  her  prev- 
ious production. — R.  I.  W.,  Rich- 
land. 


LACK  OF  ICE  CAUSES  DAMAGE 


The  Dairymen's  League  calla  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  dealers, 
the  railroads  and  the  farmers  are 
having  all  kinds  of  trouble  In  cool- 
ing and  preserving  the  milk  owing 
to  the  great  shortage  of  ice.  The 
open  winter  made  it  impossible  la 
many  sections  to  put  in  an  adequate 
supply,  and  there  are  many  farmers 
and  dealers  who  h.nve  no  Ice.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  cool  the  milk 
by  water  which  is  on  some  farms  al- 
most an  impossible  task.  The  result 
is  that  thousands  of  cans  of  milk  are 
being  refused   at  the  stations. 

Evf»n  if  the  milk  reaches  the  sta- 
tion in  gftod  shape,  the  dealers  and 
the  railroads  are  also  short  of  ice, 
and  there  Is  a  tremendous  loss  with 
sour  milk  when  it  reaches  the  city. 
Farmers  are  helping  the  situation 
tome  by  taking  extreme  sanitary  pre- 
cautions and  by  getting  the  milk 
into  cold  water  as  soon  as  it  Is  drawn 
from  the  cow.  so  that  the  bacteria 
in  the  milk  which  helps  to  sour  it  is 
kept  at  a  minimum. 
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Good  Plowing,  Yes— 


GOOD  work  and  ilcnly  of  it, 
whether  plowing,  disking,  har- 
vestinjr  or  hi.lt  work,  is  the  rule  where  an 
International  or  Titan  kerosene  tractor 

is  Ubed.  Willi  it  vou  cm  plow  as  ilce])  as  yon 
want  to.  as  fast  as'pood  plowing  can  be  done,  do 
any  otlier  farm  power  \vorl<,  do  as  much  and  as 
pood  work  during  the  last  hour  ot  the  season  as 
during  the  first,  and  know  tliat  you  are  saving 
money  at  every  turn  of  tlia  flywheel. 

Work  With  All  Farm  Machines 

The  Bteadiuess  anJ  dependability  of  Interna- 
tional or  Titan  tractors  are  due,  not  to  chance, 
but  to  bl^ill  and  experience.  We  know  (arm  ma- 
chines, having  marketed  them  fur  close  to 
88  years.  We  know  tlio  worli  yon  expfct  your 
machines  to  do  and  for  twelve  ye.-irs  have  bcrn 
selling  tractors  dcsigneJ  and  built  to  furnish  use- 
ful, economical  power  for  that  work.  One  or 
another  of  our  tractors  will  draw  or  drive  anv 
farm  i-nwer  machine  vou  have,  requiring  power 
up  to  15-11. r.  draw  bar  or  30-11.  1'.  on  the  belt, 
and  do  good  work  with  it. 


Operate  on  Cheap  Fuel 

All  tractors  «  f  the  f  ar.ie  si/e  use  about  the  same 
anunuit  ot  IulI.  It  m  not  uiicominon  to  use  KKIO 
gallons  in  a  season.  ■  International  and  Titan 
tractors  o|>erate  on  common  coal  oil,  ^vllic!)  costs 
about  halt  as  much  as  pasoline.  liven  if  our 
tractors  were  sutwrior  in  no  ottier  wuv,  the  fuel 
saving  would  iiiaUe  it  worth  while  1<J  own  an 
International. 

TracLor  Service 

Evei  \-  tractor  own'  r  iiccd^  service  at  one  time 
cr  anotiier.  Wluii  tliat  time  conies  our  Service 
t'rpanizalion  of  f>''  branch  hon.'ics  and  thousands 
of  dealers  responds  (luickly.  Think  what  it  may 
laean  to  vou  in  a  rush  season  to  get  a  re|>.iir  part 
or  liavc  Jin  adjustment  attended  to  witlini  a  few 
liouis.  Lvervlnternation.-dorTitan  tractor  owner 
who  needs  fccrvico  gets  it  without  unnecessary 
delav  or  trouble. 

C)ur  tractors  aro  made  in  three  sizes,  8-lC,  10-20 
nnd  15-r^O-li.  p.  All  operate  ou  keros«-ne,  or  any 
other  oil  fuel  down  to  30»  Daume.  We  will  send 
catalo}:ues  with  full  information  about  tractors 
or  anv  otlier  machines  in  tlio  list  below.  Write 
t:id  tell  I'.s  v.-liich  machines  you  are  interested  in. 


Pw-  Fu'.:   Line  of  Iniernationnl  Harvci.:^;-  Quality  Machines 


Graia  KarvaMin*  [<4«cl>lncf 

Bin.l.rs  lu^^li  lliii<'.<  rf^ 

ilcatlers  kice  HiiiUcrs 

H.irvestcr-Tliroslicrs 

Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tilkc*  implements 

Disk  Harrows    Cultivators 

Tractor  Harrows 

Sprinr  I'ontli  Harrows 

Pee-  roolli  ll.trrows 

Orchard  Harrows 

PUatiag  &  Seedins  MachbiM 

Corn  I'lintors    (  nrii  Drills 

CJrain  Drills 

Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  ft  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fcrliliier  *c  Lime  Sowers 


Hayias  Machinet 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

Loaders  (All  Tywcs) 

Kakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 

.-ind  Tedder < 

Sweep  Kakes  Slacker-; 

Combination  Sweep  Kakoa 

and  Slackers 

Ualint:  I'resstS 

IJunehcrs 

Belt  Mackiaea 

rnsil.ice  Cutters 

IldSkcrs  .niul  Shreddor-s 

Corn  Shelters        Ihrcslicr^ 

1 1.1V  Presses 

Stone  I'urr  Mills 


Celt  Mar'ninM— Coal. 

Cream  S<'p.ir.itors 
teed  Grinders 

P«wer  MacUac* 

V.erosciie  l-n.ines 

ti.ijoline  F.ncines 
Kerosene  I'rriclors 
Motor  Truck  • 
Motor  Cullivalors 

Cera  MacUacs 

rinniers  Drills 

Ciiltiv.Ttor'i 

Motor  Cultivators 

T  indt-rs  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shellers 

Kiiskers  aii'l  Mireddcrn 


ki9  E«|ulpmeBl 

Cream  Sei>.irators 

(H.uol) 

Cream  Separator* 

(BelletU 

Kerosene  F.ngines 
Gasoline  Kiicines 

Motor  Trucks 


Odier  Farm  Equipmcat 

M.mure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreailiiii:  Attach 

V'arni  \V««ons 

Karm  'J  rucks 

Stalk  Cutlers     ,    „       . 

Knife  Grinders 
Tr.-ictor  nitcl'es 

Ijindcr  Twine 
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Inteniatlo^al  Harvester  Company  of  Amenca 
CHICAGO  USA 


BUNT  YOUR  BARN 

^WITH  V.S-OOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
CRAV 


AT  FACTORV  PRICES 

Protect  your  bams  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
■ummrr  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray — (he 
painl  ihe  Go\ernmenl  uses  on  it»  fighting  ships  anJ 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied. 

You  can  buy  (hit  trurii  quahry-grade  pamt  aod  out 
»p«rul  red  bjrn  patntai  lartory  pncra  now  l-'rnghi  pre p&jd 
There  IS  ^n  Arlington  piinl  torocryuac — tiloa.  inferior  ird 
exrrricr  hou*e  pjinii,  imptemrnt  rnamrUand  MORE-LYTE, 
(h<  imerioraacutary  wtutrcniai«l  (or  dairies.  Arlington 
hji  nuod  fk.r  quitity  punt  (or  1«  ycara.  All  pami  lold  on 
moory  bMk  guarantee  Tr\-aome  aodrrrurn  what'alefi  if  not 
rxMtly  ai  reprcKnted,  Retcrecce  anv  linton  h«nk  Wme 
at  once  Iff  color  card,  pntei  and  dirrciiona  lor  ordering. 
Ccl  a  quj!:Cy.  guaranteed  patni  ii  facioey  pricea 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFC.  CO. 
IMS  Hurtooa  At«.        T!  ii  r     CANTON.  OHIO 


ARLINGTON 

qUALITY  PA1NT5  FOR  17  YEARS 


TRACTOR    BARGAIN 

11(1    i.f     i|i:nui     ill    "liilts    (iT'T    t»»w     fie    el:i?i'I 
qii!r-li    !«;«lr    It    X'jSf^    "f    «1  I'Oriti        l,a»e-r 
-  I;ttif        Nrfi  r     u-*«l.       Wriic-    Tra*  tur.     (art 
*     ..  'i\atiU    Kiirint-r.    rbiUdelrbia.    Ta. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

L'nadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in  accord- 
ance with  increases  in  prices  of  lumber  and 
labor.  The  Unadilla  today  is  even  a  better 
buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manu- 
facturing a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popu- 
larity of  Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and 
stockmen  makes  this  economy  and  these  low 
prices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  time, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We 
have  special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments 
on  silos  of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may 
be  forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all 
purchasers  against  any  decline  in  prices  th:s 
season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairy- 
men and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  our  big,  u<ll  illus- 
trated catalog  and  pricea. 

IT        J"il       CI       r'- ^^w,,,     Bo«  P,  L'nodilla,  N.  Y. 

Lnadilla  oilo  tompany, 


Bo«  P,  Unoti 
c-r  l>e*  .Moinee,  Iowa 


Please   Mention   Penn^vlvania    F;irm?i-  \\'h-\   Writin"    to   Ar!verti*p-5 
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Money  for  Farmers  |  JJ^ 

IF 


You  wish  to  buy  a  farm, 

You  wish  to  improve  your 
farm. 

You  wish  to  purchase 
live  stock, 

You  wish  to  erect  build- 
ings or  silos, 

You  wish  to  buy  fertil- 
izer or  lime. 

You  wish  to  pay  off  exist- 
ing debts  and  mort- 
gages. 

You   may   secure  long-tinne 

loans  at  low  rate  of  interest, 

no  renewals 

Write  to  Information  Dept. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

OF  BALTIMORE 

BALTIMOIRE.   MD. 


SUMMER  SPRAYS 
By  J.  P.  STEWART 


marlly  to  clean  up  the  curculio,  and 
should  be  u|)))Iied  as  soon  as  the 
shucks  are  shed.  The  lead  arsenate 
however,  will  also  control  the  fungi 
to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  this 
combination  may  be  all  that  is  need- 
ed where  the  conditions  are  rather 
favorable.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  a  regular  fungicide  may  be 
the  "soluble  sulphur"  powders  in  heeded,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
this  application,  unless  they  specitl-  as  yet  than  the  "self-boHed"  llme- 
cally  state  that  they  are  made  of  sulphur,  or  its  equivalent,  the 
lime  sulphur.  Practically  all  these  "atomic  sulphur." 
Judging  from  the  recent  Federal  powders  now  on  the  market  are  made  The  former  Is  made  on  the  8-8-50 
estimates,  the  apple  and  peach  crops  of  soda-sulphur  Instead  of  lime-sul-  formula,  which  means  eight  pounds 
this  year  will  probably  be  about  phur,  and  the  addition  or  presence  of  each  of  lime  and  sulphur  to  fifty  gal- 
twenty  percent  less  than  the  crop  any  soda  compound  in  a  liquid  spray  Ions  of  water.  To  make  it,  the  lime 
last  year,  when  the  prices  for  apples,  material  containing  lead  arsenate  or  is  started  slaking  and  the  sulphur  is 
at  least,  reached  record-breaking  any  other  of  our  common  arsenlcals,  then  added  with  enough  additional 
heights.  In  many  of  the  apple  sec-  is  very  dangerous.  This  is  because  water  to  keep  the  lime  slaking  pro- 
tlons,  moreover,  the  weather  has  the  soda  tends  to  make  the  arsenic  perly.  The  whole  mixture  is  kept 
been  very  wet  and  cool,  which  has  soluble,  which  Is  likely  to  be  disas-  stirring  thoroly  and  allowed  to  heat 
been  very  favorable  for  scab  and  trous  to  both  foliage  and  fruit  on  from  the  slaking  until  the  slaking  is 
similar  fungous  diseases,  and  they  either  the  apple  or  peach.  The  true  completed  or  until  a  noticeable  quan- 
have  naturally  reduced  the  condition  lime-sulphur  powder  now  available  tity  of  reddish  sulphids  are  formed 
of  the  fruit  now  present.  Both  of  on  the  market  is  also  less  certain  in  on  the  surface,  whereupon  the  re- 
these  facts  make  it  especially  advis-  its  action  than  the  regular  lime-sul-  mainder  of  the  water  is  added  to 
able  for  all  those  who  have  fruit  now    phur  solution,  on  account  of  its  un-   bring  it  up  to  fifty  gallons,  the  ar- 


on  the  trees  to  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  its  proper  protection  so  as  to 
insure  as  full  and  perfect  a  crop  aa 
possible.  I  know  one  man  who  was 
In  special  need  of  a  maximum  return 
from  his  fruit  last  year,  who  applied 
no  less  than  six  sprays  to  his  apples 
during  the  growing  season.  He  ad- 
mits that  some  of  them  may  not  have 
been  needed,  but  he  simply  had  to 
have  a  crop  of  first  class  fruit,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  take  any 
chances.  The  way  he  felt  about  his 
individual  crop  last  year  should  be- 
come much  more  general  now.  This 
is  desirable  from  public  as  well  as 
private  considerations. 

This  means  that  the  so-called  late 
summer  spray,  which  is  commonly 
applied  about  the  last  of  July  or  the 
first  of  August,  should  receive  spe- 
cial attention  this  year.  If  the  fruit 
has  received  reasonably  good  care  up 
to  the  present  time,  this  one  ad- 
ditional application  should  be  all 
that  is  needed,  unless  bitter  rot  or 
apple  blotch  is  present.  The  mater- 
ials commonly  needed  for  this  appll- 


senate  is  added,  and  the  material  is 
ready  for  spraying.  This  combina- 
tion should  be  applied  about  a  month 
after  the  first  spray,  wherever  the 
rot  and  curculio  are  bad,  and  the 
fungicide  alone  should  be  repeated 
about  a  month  before  the  fruit  rip- 
ens, where  the  conditions  demand  it. 
Sometimes  the  last  applications 
sticks  to  the  fruit  to  an  objection- 
able extent  and  mars  its  appearance 
on  the  market.  It  may  therefore  well 
be  omitted,  unless  conditions  are  es- 
pecially favorable  for  the  rot,  or  a 
less  staining  fungicide  which  is  safe 
may  be  substituted. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CROP  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK 


A  Handy  Picking  Ladder 


Fruit  crop  prospects  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York  are  becom- 
ing less  encouraging  as  we  approach 
midsummer.  Extensive  investigations 
of  orchard  conditions  In  this  great 
fruit  belt  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  government's  estimate  of  a 
52    percent    apple   crop    is   too   high. 


to  <■••  ,•■  ■(i»jj  «•  tU  f*a  •*4  taM  m*4(  •■4  w»tMr> 
•••«•  qa«l4T       WriW  toc  mmiim  »mA  *•<<—  lA.4aT— (vKK 

MVI  PICK  SOB  Ct.-Dei)l.  li    tVUnVllK.  Mi. 

16%ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 

Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

LwiHt  Alpwn   In   M1<MI<   Wnt 
Wriu  u  for  pn<-« 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO..  Cailoo,  0.,  Dcft  P 


Plants     Plants 


Cibtaft    Pltntt    «•«    nadir,    all 
Pt»»«r    Plant!     now     rtady.     13.00 
Tomato  Plaati  til  varlctici 
Cdory    Plaati    ready    lam    10.    $3  00 

Send    F  )r    fri''*-* 
OROL    LEOOEN.              8EWELL. 

Ilrll      IMr.np    -\\Vnori*h     '*     J 

Largcit  Grower  o<  Vt««table  Planti  in 
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»tr 

M. 

New 
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1 
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~  Over  a  Quartrr  Century  In  Ihli  Buslntst  S 

S                  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  .     : 
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certain  solubility.  If  It  is  used,  there- 
cation  are  lime-sulphur  solution  and  fore,  enough  should  be  added  to  give 
lead  arsenate.  The  Ume-sulphur  a  solution  of  approximately  the  same  Several  N'lagara  County  growers  say 
Should  be  applied  at  a  density  of  density  as  that  named  above  for  the  they  will  have  one-quarter  of  a  full 
about  1.008  on  the  specific  gravity  sulphur  solution.  This  is  likely  to  crop,  while  a  leading  Wayne  County 
hydrometer.  This  density  Is  obtain-  make  it  relatively  expensive  as  com-  aPP>e  grower  estimates  his  crop  at 
ed  by  using  about  one  and  one-third    pared  with  the  solution.  30  percent  of  the  average  yield.  Klf- 

gallons  of  the  best  commercial  solu-  ^^   percent   Is  a   fair  estimate.     Con- 

tlon  or  about  one  and  two-thirds  gal-  ^^^^  Spraying  servatlve  growers  are  Inclined  to  the 

Ions  of  the  average  home  made  solu-  Peach  spraying  Is  rarely  as  much  opinion  that  the  crop  of  merchant- 
tlon  in  making  fifty  gallons  of  spray,  of  a  success  as  the  right  kind  of  able  fruit  will  be  considerable  less 
The  lead  arsenate  should  be  added  to  apple  spraying.  In  other  words,  one  than  that  figure.  Baldwins,  the 
this  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  can  omit  an  application  or  so  on  the  standard  apple  of  this  section,  will 
quarter  pounds  of  the  powder  or  two  peach  with  a  much  clearer  con-  be  a  light  crop.  The  Greening  trees 
and  a  half  pounds  of  the  paste  to  science  than  on  the  apple.  Where  bloomed  heavily,  but  the  set  is  dis- 
flfiy  gallons  of  spray.  previous  experience      hds      Indicated    appointing,  and  other  standard  8ort.< 

If  the  bitter  rot  or  the  true  apple    the   real   need   of   special    protection,    are  little,  if  any.   more   promising, 
blotch  Is  present.     It  may  be  well  to    however,  it  Is  certainly  advisable  to         Apple  prices  will  be  high  next  fall, 
substitute  bordeaux  mixture  for  the    make     some     provision     for      either    This   is   the    prevailing      opinion      of 
Ume-sulphur    and    make   one   or    two    spraying  or  dusting.     Incidentally,  it 
additional    applications    at    Intervals    seems    to    the    writer    that    there    Is 
of  iibout  two  weeks  or  oflener  If  the    much    more     hope     for     the  dusting 

infestation  Is  very  severe.  Four  practice  in  the  case  of  the  pearh  ber-November  delivery,  with  prime 
pounds  of  lime  and  four  pounds  of  than  the  apple.  The  scab  and  brown  white  stock  selling  up  to  21  cents 
Coi»i>pr  sulphate,  or  blue  stone,  to  rot  fungi  which  attack  the  peach  are  a  pound.  In  past  years  10  cents  was 
fifty    gallons   of   spray   material    wifl    much  more  easily  killed  than  nio.Kt  of    a   hish  price. 

be  ample  for  this  purpose,  and  three  those  which  attack  the  apple,  which  The  government's  estimate  of  a  fi-> 
pounds  of  each  will  do  if  applied  presents  an  easier  task  to  the  dust,  percent  peach  crop  will  not  hold 
with  sufficient  thoroness.  Lead  ar-  and  there  is  always  more  danger  of  good  In  the  Lake  Ontario  fruit  belt, 
senate  should  be  added  at  the  same  the  sprays  causing  some  injury  to  the  B.  J.  Case  of  Wayne  County,  a  form- 
rate  as   above.      If   it   Is  not  conveni-    peach   Itself.      For   those  equipped    to    er   president   of   the   New   York   State 

dust,    therefore,      we    would    suggest    Fruit  Growers*  Association,  has  read 
that     they     use    it     freely     on    their 
peaches,    whenever    the    need    Is    a;>- 
parent. 

For  those  not  so  equipped,  we  pre- 


growers  and  dealers.  They  say  the 
commercial  market  is  reflected  in 
the  evaporated  apple  futures,     Octo- 


ent  to  provide  the  liordeaux  for  these 
ap:)Iications.  the  lime-sulphur  can 
be  userl  with  reasonable  assurance, 
as  I  know  several  Important  growers 
wh  I  iisp  it  entirely,  hut  1  woiiM 
prefer  to  tise  it  at  about  a  fourth 
greater  .strengths  than  those  named 
al)i)ve  for  ordinary  conditions 

In  thi.><  connection  if  may  he  well 
to  repeat  our  previous  warning." 
against    the    substitution    of    any    of 


a  careful  survey  of  orchards  In  the 
district  east  of  Rochester,  and  has 
found  that  peaches  will  be  only  a  '><^ 
percent  crop,  while  in  .Viagara  and 
fer  an  application  of  plain  lime  and    OrIe;ins  the  condition   Is  not  over  40 


lead  arsenate,  at  the  rate  of  two  to 
four  pounds  of  the  former  and  alHiut 
one  iiouiiil  of  the  pnwdered  lead  to 
fifty  gallons  of  spray,  at  least  for 
the    first   spray.      It   is   intended    pri- 


percent.  These  counties  havf  not 
only  had  a  heavy  decrease  in  acreuKt^ 
during  the  last  two  years,  runnins 
from  25  percent  in  Niagara  to  i>'l 
percent  in   Wayne,     hut  the  yf'I'i   i- 
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light.  Instead  of  6,000  cars  of 
peaches  predicted  by  the  government 
for  the  Western  New  York  territory, 
some  growers  think  that  the  crop 
will  be  nearer  last  year's  crop  of 
1,100  cars.  It  is  reported  that  sales 
have  already  been  made  by  growers 
at  $3.50  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Case  reports  that  cherries  are 
almost  a  total  failure,  and  pears  and 
plums  will  each  be  50  percent  of  a 
lull  crop.  Other  growers  consider 
this  a  too  liberal  estimate. 

Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop 
In  some  sections,  in  others  a  light 
yield  Is  reported.  As  high  as  35 
cents  a  quart,  has  been  paid,  the 
highest  price  the  growers  have  ever 
received.  Raspberries  are  yielding  a 
fine  crop,  the  rains  having  helped  to 
develop  the  fruit.  One  Wayne  Coun- 
ty grower  will  harvest  about  50.000 
quarts,  which  will  bring  20  cents  a 
quart,  making  a  $10,000  crop.  The 
currant  crop  is  far  below  the  aver- 
age. The  grape  crop  will  be  large 
in  some  sections,  and  the  average 
will  be  little  if  any  below  normal. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  are  bringing  un- 
usually high  prices  and  the  growers 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
crop  to  sell  are  making  larger  prof- 
Its  than  In  years  of  bumper  yields. 

Peach  curl  has  become  a  serious 
menace  In  some  of  the  fruit  orchards 
in  the  fruit  belt  between  Rochester 
and  the  Niagara  River.  Little  can 
be  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  this 
disease  until  the  dormant  period  ar- 
rives next  fall,  when  thoro  frequent 
sprayings  will  be  required.  As  It  is 
now,  the  trees  have  cast  their  leaves 
and  must  now  put  out  new  foliage 
from  the  dormant  buds  that  nature 
holds  in  reserve  for  emergencies. 
However,  under  such  conditions,  the 
trees  are  practically  certain  not  to 
form  fruit  buds  for  the  next  season, 
so  that  It  will  be  at  least  two  years 
before  the  effects  of  the  curl  epidem- 
ic are  outgrown.  The  brown  rot  has 
teen  found  In  many  orchards,  and 
not  withstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
control  It,  much  Injury  will  be  done 
to  the  crop  from  this  disease. 

Co-operative  associations  to  oper- 
ate central  packing  houses  are  being 
formed  in  a  large  number  of  fruit 
growing  communities  thruout  West- 
em  New  York.  These  organizations 
will  standardize  the  fruit  pack, 
which  will  be  sold  under  a  county 
organization  brand.  At  the  present 
rate  of  development  of  the  movement 
It  is  probable  that  within  a  short 
time  the  larger  part  of  the  fruit 
grown  In  the  orchards  of  this  ter- 
ritory will  be  prepared  for  market 
in  central  packing  houses. —  E.  E.  R. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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TO  CHECK  CELERY  BLIGHT 


Celery  blight  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  plants  and  beds  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  by  destroying 
the  diseased  plants  as  much  aa  pos 
Bible. 

Bordeaux  mixture  Is  made  with 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  of  quicklime  and  50  gallons 
of  water.  This  material  has  been 
used  with  success  by  gardeners  on 
young  seedlings.  For  best  results 
the  leaves  must  be  well  covered  with 
the  spray. 

Burning  diseased  plants  and  leaves 
aids  in  the  control  of  celery  blight. 
Trash  or  weeds  left  on  the  celery 
plots  may  harbor  the  -disease  over 
winter. 


i^outhern  tomatoes  are  firm.  Flori- 
da stock  has  been  rtthtrr  poor  hut 
pood  Mississippi  tomatoeE  in  four 
till  carriers  are  quoted  in  New  York 
at  $1.50.  New  Jersey  crop  pros- 
liects  seem  good. 
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AUTOMATIC 
ADJU8TABLB 
FORETRUCK 
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Profit   on   This  Year's 
Potato  Crop 

PREPARE  to  handle  it  with  speed  and  certainty  with  an  IRON  AGE  Digger. 
Breakdowns  and  delays  are  costly  when  you  are  hurrying  to  catch  a  high  niarket 
and  have  a  gang  of  pickers  waiting.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  digger 
that  hasn't  every  one  of  the  following  features  and  the  world-wide  repulauon  of  Uie  IRON  Atit. 

Where  the  acreage  justifies  an  engine  digger,  the 
IRON  AGE  Engine  Digger  is  sure  to  please.  Fur- 
thermore, it  doesn't  take  a  very  Urge  acreage  to 
justify  this  machine  when  you  consider  that  its 
"New  Way",  Cushman  or  Fairfield  engine  can  l)« 
used  on  your  Iron  Age  Sprayer  or  otherwise  about 
the  farm.  This  machine  digs  fast,  saves  two  horses, 
and  keeps  operating  costs  down.  It  is  the  only 
machine  that  is  equipped  with  an  «b«>lutely  de- 
pendable Automatic  Throwout  Clutch  that  protects 
against  breakage  from  obstructions  that  occaaion-, 
ally  stop  the  elevator. 


IRON  AQETraction(wheel-d  riven)  Diggersaston- 
ish  and  delight  with  their  thorough  separation  of 
potatoes  from  the  soil  and  trash.  You  can  throw 
these  diggers  in  and  out  of  gear  from  the  seat 
and  avoid  scattering  the  potatoes  when  turning. 
The  patented  Automatic  Foretruck  permits  short 
turns  writhout  upsetting  or  straining,  climbs  fur- 
rows, PERMITS  BACKING,  holds  machine 
over  the  row  and  at  even  depth.  Stone  fingers 
prevent  clogging  of  elevator  in  stony  ground. 
Flanges  and  wuhers  keep  sand  and  dust  out  of 
bearings. 


ilsA  your  dealer  to  demonatrate  an  Iron  Age  Digger. 
Write  us  for  our  new  Digger  booklet. 

Bateman    Manufacturing    Company 

MakmrB  of  good  imptmmenta  tinem  1836 

Box   7610  GreDlocli,    N.    J. 

C«nadian  Factory  t 
The  Bateman-Wilkiiuon  Co.,  LtJ. 
76  Symington  Avenue,  Toronto,  Can. 


^M 


^ 


.-•FRIEND 


For  kr»rlnf  J'"  »'"'  ""•", 

othef  ln«-il»oll«n.in»l».  I  if" 
ud  etiJofied  sinte  ln"^  ^> 
l»dto«  (Uiry"""-  C.)wit"'' 
Jl*  to  35«  »"»«  '"'"'  """"H 
Hv  i-.isun  U  spr*ycJ  '.i; 
Shoo-Hy. 


$1.25  ^vT.  $20 


SHOO-FLYMFaCO..  IMt  N.IOthSt-.PhiU. 


—         .11         Plantt   Cibbaae,   Tomtl*.    B»et».   Lei- 

Vegetable    Tu"  on".  sw«t  r...»^.  '';M;"j:: 

W    %ni»-    'fro    11211-    SO.)    r"«tP«M    12  00:    «S50    Pf/ 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

n    1.1.  T>i-_i.     k    ip«"-l»lty.    iMdlDK    varlrtlM 

Cabbage  Plants  V^r  loo;  $i.  500:  n  so. 

t  ODu:  1..U  of  5.000  or  nior».  II  »,!*,•■  '  ?*o  ^A^I.l• 
^  LOWER.  «0c  per  100;  II  75.  500:  »3.  1  000  >  H-Elt^. 
'.Cr  r»T  100;  II  SO.  500:  |J  S".  l.C"»  Tom»t».  P»p- 
»n<l    SwMt    Pot»t(»«.     SeuJ    for    r«t«ln«    gl»ln« 


l»r 

prices. 


C.     B.     KIELD. 


SKWEI.l..    N      J. 


Corn  Harvester 

That  MMtH  thorn  .11.  0..o  hors<-  rut,  two  ro».  Cr^ 
r,,..,  I,.  Uic  «t..K-k.  Worki-I  by  1.  2.  or  3  moii  No 
iliiiu-.r.  N.>  l»i>"  ►■'>■•■  trUI.,\\<-  »l«>  m.ke  8la«io 
PolUrt  »n.l  Til.  Ditth«r..  *'.ulo<  Kr.-e  Atm.- 
*;  t."       II     IV    IIE-NNKTT   k.  lO  . 


Wcslcnillc.   Olii' 


AADy  HtaWESTER ^^SS^*"^ 


22  m.  (»nty  %tb 


coKM  tuMKiaita  CO,. 


iX>  ■vnij'  WANT*"  ""  °'  "'■''""'*  *""'  proper- 
JOHN  I»    liI..Al'K.     lOStb  HU    Clilpp«»»   r»ll*.   Win 


Day-Elder  '""t^i^^-  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

WHY  pay  more  than  Day-F.l.lor  prices  for  u  nH.U.r  truck  whc, 
Vou^?an  cot  at   those  pricvs  AU.  tluU  any  other  worm-drive 
motor  tn.rk   ^-IhriR  .-.t   several    hundred    dollars    more  can   offer? 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK!     Write  for  ealaloKues. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman ,  %"i:''Ci.-'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

DEALERS-  .    ^     , 

AMBLER  CARACE.  ArnbLr.  P-  ^h^^c  Vool'^Trfn'^;n".'N.T''  '^ 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO.  Lon^^^e.  Ra^^    nl.f^.^Ti 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


.Illy    12.    1»19. 


July   12.   Ifll9 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


SHIPMEITTS  OF  AMERICAN  DAIRY  lh«  <Hiestlon   of   control   of   the    pest.  827.377      bushels     of     potatoes  from    ter    up    in    the    short    leg.      Pressure 

onix-jn^ia  FRANCE  yi\\\ch   is   threateuing   the   corn   crop  Canada,  most  of  this  since  November    becomes  great  enough  to  force  a  few 

Of  the  entire  country.     Commissioner  7.  the  date  on  which  the  reciprocity 

Following  the  recent  arrival  from  Wilson    .says     there    is    no    effective  agreement  went  into  effect.  Our  total 

Prance  of  a  commission  to  negotiate  means  of  destruction  except   the  col-  exports   to   Canada   during   the   same 

for   several    thousand    head   of    dairy  lection  and  burning  of  the  stalks  and  time  were  .536.508  bushels,  of  which 

cattle,  the  United  States  Department  stubble,  and  this  is  expensive 


-E.  E. 


R. 


ARSON   LAWS    MORE  EFFECTIVE 


of  Agriculture  points  out  how  breed- 
ers in  this  country  may  help  the 
farmers  of  France  and  likewise  bene- 
fit the  animal  Industry  of  the  United 

States.  The  number  of  cattle  to-be  Arson  laws  in  two  states,  formerly 
Bupplied  will  depend  upon  the  abll-  containing  loopholes  for  the  incend- 
ity  of  American  dairymen  to  furnish    lary.   under  certain  conditions,   hare 


300.407    bushels    were    exported    be- 
fore November  7. 


BUYING  WHEAT 


sufficiently  good  animals  at  the 
prices  the  commission  Is  prepared  to 
offer. 

The  department  has  received  noti- 
fication, says  the  Weekly   News  Let 


been  amended  during  the  past  year 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Incendiarism  and  Arson 
and  a  digest  of  the  arson  laws  of 
other  states   is   now   being   prepared. 


ter  of  the  Department  of  Agricul-  This  will  contain  suggestions  for 
ture,  that  probably  3.000  cows  and  amending  those  acts  which  are  con- 
heifers   will   be    purchased     the     first    sidered  antiquated  and  inadenuate  to 


The  chief  thing  about  the  new 
Grain  Corporation  contracts  is  the 
country  buying  basis.  In  a  few  words 
the  conditions  are  these:  "All  wheat 
b.iyers  under  contract  witli  the 
Grain  Corporation  must  follow  Fed- 
eral grades  as  closely  as  possible. 
They  must  establish  No.  1  wheat  as 
their  buying  basis;  then  deduct  3c 
for  No.  2  and  7c  from  the  No.  1  for 
No.  3.     Grades  below  No.  3  must  be 


month,  and  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased if  the  animals  are  satisfac- 
tory.    The   publication    continues: 

This  is  the  second  purchase  of 
dairy  cattle  for  the  devastated  re- 
gions of  Prance;  the  first,  last  April, 
consisted  principally  of  104  pure- 
bred and  grade  rows  and  4  pure-bred 
bulls  purchased  by  the  French  High 
Commission.  That  importation  by 
France  was  in  the  nature  of  a  trial 
order.  Those  cattle  an<!  the  others 
irhich  will  be  obtained  are  to  be 
■UflMl  as  foundation  herds  for  the  de- 
vastated sections  of  France.  Two  per- 
cent of  the  total  shipments,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  French  officials,  are  to  be 
bulls. 


deal   properly   with  the  crime. 

The  committee's  records  for   1018, 


bul)l)le»  of  air  past  the  curve  in  the 
"U,"  relieving  pressure  In  the  bell 
which  Is  immediately  repljiccd  by 
;in  inrush  of  liquid  from  the  cham- 
ber, which  then  starts  tlie  siphon. 
Tills  soon  empties  the  dosing  cham- 
ber, leaving  the  siphon  leg  full  of 
li(|uid  as  the  siphon  ceases  to  per- 
form, on  a  level  with  the  outlet  and 
ready  for  a  repetition  of  the  oper;i- 
tion. 

The  automatic  siphon  cannot  be 
constructed  at  home  because  It  re- 
quires skilled  workmanship  in  orde.- 
to  make  it  operate  accurately.  How- 
ever, It  may  be  obtained  from  several 
reliable  dealers  at  prices  varying 
from  $15  to  $20.  de|>cnding  some- 
what upon  the  size  desired.  These 
companies  give  complete  and  detail- 
ed   information    concerning     the     in 


VALUE  OP  PENNSYLVAMIA 
CROPS 


The  estimated  total  value  of  the 
crops  raised  in  Pennsylvania  In  1918 
was  $376,927,782  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  over  the  estimat- 
ed value  of  1917  crops.  The 
items  making  the  1918  total  follow: 


Barley 

1         578.452 

Buckwheat 

10.249.104 

Corn 

103.496.892 

Hay 

110.825.114 

Oats 

35.910.392 

PoUtoes 

37.564.590 

Rye 

7.768.715 

Tobacco 

14.510. S50 

Wheat 

66.023.673 

CORN  BORER  MENACE 
INCREASES 

The  territory  infested  by  the  Eii» 
ropean  corn  'borer  continues  to 
widen  in  New  York  state.  The  in- 
sect has  been  found  in  five  counties. 
Schenectady.  Montgomery.  Scho- 
harie, Saratoga  and  Dutchess.  The 
efforts  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  control  the  pest  have 

apparently    been    unavailing,      altho  

many  men  have  been  employed  in  the         Hogs  on  July   1st,  commanded  the 
work  of  extermination,   and   tons  of    bighest    price    ever    known     at     this 
stubble  have  been  saturated  with  oil 
and  burned. 

At  this  time  little  actual  work  can 
be  done   to   keep   the   pest   in   check. 


HOaS  AT  HIGHEST  PRICE 


bought  on  their  merits  at  prices  that 

will  reflect  their  commercial  value  as    stallation   of   their   product. 

The  Tiling  System 

The  purification  filter  bed  or  til- 
ins  system  leads  off  from  the  siphon. 
Four-inch  tile  sliould  be  used  and 
with  this  size  tile  one  foot  of  tile 
should  be  allowed  for  every  gallon 
capacity  of  the  second  tank,  or.  for 
a  family  of  five,  a  total  system  of  22.1 
feet  should  be  laid.  Never  allow  a 
greater  slope  than  two  Inches  in 
every  100  feet,  for  greater  slopes  do 
not  allow  sufficient  seepage  to  take 
pl:ice. 

I'pon  the  nature  of  the  soil  will 
depend  the  depth  for  laying  the  tile. 
If  the  soil  is  porous,  a  maximum 
depth  of  16  inches  nuiy  be  used.  If 
it  Is  not  porous,  lesser  depths  are 
better.  Tile  may  be  laid  In  very 
irregular  courses  but  tlie  course  il- 
lustrated is  most  commonly  used.  In 
case  of  a  heavy  soil,  such  as  clay, 
it  is  best  to  use  a  double  system,  such 
as  is  illustrated  by  dotted  lines  and 
in  the  cross  section  of  the  tiling  sys- 
tem. Allow  two  feet  per  gallon 
as  the  capacity  for  the  double  system 
and  place  the  lower  system  about  8 
inches  deeper  In  the  ground.  It  is 
then  safe  to  drain  this  system  into 
any  nearby  stream.  In  laying  tile, 
allow  about  one  quarter  Inch  be- 
tween them  to  allow  for  seepage. 

In  the  tiling  system  is  the  only 
•plnre  where  purification  takes  place 
and  in  order  for  purification  to  take 
place  the  soil  around  the  system 
must  be  alternately  wet  and  dry.  If 
It  remains  wet.  no  purification  takes 
place.  That  is  why  an  automatic 
siphon  is  installed.  If  a  continuous 
flow  of  liquid  occurred  from  the  sep- 
tic tank,  the  system  would  never  dry 
out.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  In- 
stall some  device  such  as  a  siphon. 

Coits 

No  definite  figtires  can  be  given  as 
to  the  cost  of  this  system.  Local 
conditions  and  labor  at  hand  will 
largely  determine  final  cost.  How- 
ever, before   the  war.     a  septic  tank 


A  Oas  Engfine  on  This  Bigger  Would  Release  Two  Horses 

covering  all  but  six  states,  show  a  comp<ired  with  No.  1.  Buyers  will 
total  of  441  convictions  for  arson  determine  their  minimum  buying 
and  burning  to  defraud.  The  motives  price  on  No.  1  by  taking  the  price 
which  actuated  the  guilty  ones  have  of  No.  1  advantageously  reached 
been  subdivided  as  follows:  revenge,  (freight  rate  and  Grain  Corporation 
87;  pyromania  and  other  forms  of  price  alone  determining  that  advan- 
insanity.  156;  concealing  crime,  26.  taget  and  deducting  from  It  freight 
and  defrauding  the  insurer.  172.  and    war   tax,    and    then    further   de- 

The  list  does   not   include  Juvenile    ducting  an   amount   that   will    repre- 
court    cases     covering     Instances     of    sent  a  reasonable  handling  margin." 
malicious   mischief,    weakmindedness   . — Price  Current, 
or  mania  for  excitement. 

The  committee  has  paid  special  at- 
tention to  the  activities  of  pyroman- 
lacs  and  those  suffering  from  other 
forms  of  insanitay.  Another  phase  of 
this  committee's  work  has  covered 
the  investigation  of  the  watchman 
service  in  a  nnnvber  of  large  plants. 


IMPORTS  OP  MEAT  AND  GRAIN 


During  the  week  ended  June  Htb. 
141. S4G  bushels  of  corn  arrived  at 
N'-w  York  from  Argentina,  intended 
for  domestic  consumption.  This 
amounts  brings  the  total  receipts  of 
corn  up  to  2.225.050  bushels. 


BUILDING  A  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
SYSTEM 


(Concluded   from   Page    3.) 


but  extensive  plans  are  being  made 
by  the  state  officials  for  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  borers  the 
coming  fall. 

Commissioner        of         Agriculture    boB*  in  July. 


time    of    year — $21.75     a    hundred- 
weight.   The    previous    topmost    July 

record    was   last    year.    $19.40.      To-    or  siphon  pipe.     This  pipe  has  a  l'- 

day"3  strength  In  the  hog  market  shaped  construction,  with  the  supply  large  enough  for  five  persons  could 
was  ascribed  chiefiy  to  export  de-  end  longer  than  the  discharge  end.  be  constructed  for  $75.  The  tank 
mand  for  packing  house  products.  The  bend  in  tlie  pipe  always  remains  should  be  constructed  of  rcenforced 
Before  the  United  States  entered  fi,n  of  liquid.  As  the  liquid  enters  concrete  thruout.  according  to  the 
the    war.    $10  2 


50    was   the    acme    for    the  dosing  chamber  and  rises  around 

the  bell  it   compresses  the  air  which 


required  dimensions  for  a  given  fam- 
ily. A  mixture  composed  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four 
parts   gravel     is    sufficiently     strong. 

pressure   becomes   so    great    that    the    Cinders  Instead  of  gravel  or  soil  are 

1918.    to    .\pril    30,    air    in    the    bell    is    forced    <lown    the    frequently    used    around    the    absorb- 
long  leg  of  the  "U."  forcing  the  wa-    ing  system. 


Charles    S.    Wilson    has    arranged    a has  filled   the  bell   and   is  held   there 

Ajnference  of  commissioners  of  agri-  POTATO  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA   ^V  «his  incoming  liquid.   Finally  this 

culture  of  the  corn  producing  states. 

to  be  held  at    .\lbany.     some  time  In  From    July    1 

August,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  1919.  the  United  States  imported  1, 


Neighborly  Talks  No.  8 


s::^n^ 


THE  NEIGHBOR  WITH  A  GROUCH 

He  is  the  neighbor  who  can  hard- 
ly be  called  companionable.  He 
would  not  be  your  choice  for  a  com- 
panion on  a  camping  or  fishing  trip, 
but.  detached  from  his  grouch,  he 
woubl  be  a  good  neighbor  and  make 
a  force  for  righteousness.  But  they 
seem  to  have  grown  together — regu- 
lar Siamese  twins  connection.  He 
might  be  exhibited  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Great  curiosity;  a  man  and 
his  grouch  grown  together."  Pos- 
sibly if  this  proved  highly  prolltable, 
the  groucli  would  disappear  and  he 
would  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
work  a-day  world  In  order  to  accu- 
mulate another  of  equal  magnitude 
and  value  as  a  drawing  card.  It  Is 
hardly  charitable,  however,  to  joke 
about  so  real  and  distressing  an  in- 
firmity as  a  grouch. 

The  man  with  a  grouch  has  never 
learned  to  forget.  Some  time — some 
day  in  the  shadowy  past — some  fel- 
low mortal  or  mortals  <lid  him  a 
wrong.  He  lias  nursed  and  watered 
and  cultivated  that  unpleasant  mem- 
ory; he  has  even  awakened  at  mid- 
night when  the  stars  were  twinkling 
in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
and  thought  of  that  grouch  Instead 
of  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the  night 
and   the  goodness  of  God. 

The  nelgli*)or  with  a  grouch  invar- 
iably has  Indigestion — a  grouch  and 
indigestion  are  first  cousins,  they  are 
related  both  by  nature  and  ill  na- 
ture. 

This  neighbor  can  never  get  far 
enough  away  from  himself  to  see 
himself  as  others  see  him;  if  he 
could,  he  would  get  a  divorce  from 
that  grouch  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  laws  of  God  or  of  men  for- 
bidding such  a  divorce. 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  other  subjects-he  needs 
a  change  of  thought.  If  he  can  but 
see  the  beauty  of  the  present  he  may 
forget  the  things  of  the  past  that  are 
unwholesome  and  unhealthful  to 
dwell  upon.  If  he  could  only  think 
healthful  thoughts  for  a  time — the 
many  kindnesses  that  are  shown 
him.  the  good  qualities  of  his  neigh- 
bors, the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the 
sweet  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  Father  Heart  that 
has  given  him  all  things  to  enjoy, 
he  might  sever  the  chain  of  habit 
that  has  bound  him  to  that  awful 
grouch,  and  we  would  say;  "Health 
and  long  life  to  this  new  neighbor 
of  ours." 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  ACREAGE 
REPORT 


Secretary  of  Agricultuie.  Fred 
Rasmussen  has  completed  arrange- 
ments with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates, 1".  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  a  joint  acreage  survey  of 
the  principal  crops  produced  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  first  step 
toward  cooperation  with  all  existing 
governmental  and  state  agencies  In 
promotion  of  agriculture  of  the 
state.  Blanks  will  be  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  blanks  will  be 
easy  to  execute. — L.  H.  Wible. 


*  I  ''HIS  ihirly-tu'o  page  illuilralcd  booklcl 
M  is  of  vital  Merest  to  every  farmer  irt  the 
Uriited  Statei.  It  amwers  the  queitiona 
you  have  been  askir>g-  It  solves  the  prob- 
lems you  have  been  wrestling  with.  It  givei 
you  juit  the  k'"^  of  information  about 
tractors  and  tractor  farming  that  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Sent  free  to  any  one. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


IVhy  the 

Cletrac 

TANK' TYPE  TRACTO 

Best  Meets  Your 


The  Cletrae  is  a  We  believe  that  we  can  conclu- 

"year  round"  tractor  ^j^^jy  demonstrate  to  the  average 
farmer  that  he  can  get  more  work  out  of  the  Cletrac 
more  days  in  the  year  than  out  of  any  other  tractor  on 
the  market.  The  Cletrac  is  invaluable  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  It  pays  you  dividends  in  the  fail  as  well 
as  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  "year  round"  machine.  Send 
for  the  booklet  shown  above.  It  will  open  your  eyes 
to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  tractor  farming  with 
a  machine  that  serves  you  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

The  Cletrac  has  a  |t  is  small  enough  to  be  used  eco- 
wider  range  of  use  non,ically  on  light  jobs,  yet  powerful 
enough  to  handle  the  majority  of  the  so-called  heavy 
work  about  the  farm.  It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps, 
binds,  ihre^es,  hauls,  cuts  ensilage,  BUs  silos,  saws 
wood,  and  doss  practically  all  the  work  formerly  done 
by  animal  and  stationary  power. 


The  Cletrae  ia  built    It  J,  rugged — and  potoerful.     It  is 
to  .Und  hard  uMge     ^^^^  ^^d  built  by  practical  men 
who  know  what  a  (arm  tractor  must  stand.     It  is  eco- 
nomical in  its  use  of  kerosene  and  oil. 

Don't  wait !  Cot  Orders  are  coming  in  fast  and  we  are 
your  Cletrac  now    ,^,1;^^  ,j,^  ^^  ^^^^\^  ^^  ^^  ^^      ,„ 

another  month  we  will  be  behind  again.  If  you  want 
your  Cletrac  promptly  order  it  noio — today!  Don't 
wait  I  Every  day's  delay  means  a  later  start  in  reaping 
the  greater  profits  that  are  bound  to  come  with  year 
round  Cletrac  fanning. 

Send  for  this  booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor."  It  goes 
into  your  problems-  an*/  solves  them.  It  doesn't  do  a 
lot  of  theorizing  but  gets  right  down  to  cold  hard  facts 
that  are  of  real  live  interest  to  every  progressive  farmer. 
Fill  out  this  coupon  now — and  mail  it  today. 


The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world. 

11^  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


1901 3  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
I9013  Eaclid  A«*na«.  Clerelana,  Ohio 

Pleue  tend  me  your  thirty-two  page  illustrated  booklet 
*'S*-lecting  'I'our  Tractor." 


Na 


.\ddr?M_ 


lightnin^fromstrikingyour  prop- 
erty and  dc»trojin<{  buildin^Ji, 
animali,  high-priced  crop*  and 
human  life.  There' tone  ture  M>ay 
to  do  thif  — at  reasonable  cost. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
GiTeGaaranteedl  Protection 

They've  btc-n  making  )Jo«d  for 
more  than  25  ycara.  Don't  take 
chances  — equip  your  buildings 
with  Security  99.8;i  Copper 
Rods — endoried  by  National 
Board  ot  Fire  Underwriten. 
Our  Patented  Security  Werter 
Croartd  Connection  intaree 
permanently  moist  grounding 

under  all  conditiont. 
Write  lor  tree  book  -Sl» lifMat  LnKS 

Sccnrity  ligliting  Rod  Co. 

503PiaoSt.  Burliostoo,  Wis. 


forWHEAT 


10 
Day 
Fre« 
Trial 


20.000  Miles 
V  Without  a 
Puncture 


I  Hi&t't  th*  rrm»rk»h1e  n^ 
Lord  of  Rrlctjwm  T'neumatto 
1  Tir**  •ninti'mntli  of  rar 
lown«riknow  th«y  srpAtniri 
llutefy  pr«>i>r  iitr>ln«t  punci- 
lurm.  dI(»wouUi  nttfi  rim 
|niU.«kl'1f1in«.ni).ft::i-«>lti'^ 
1  FurtheTDnre  ih'^y  arr 
I  <;uarBnteed  for  19.1 
j  Mile*  Serrlce.  C«*yoa*^««l 

I  tbiB  '"T  t»r«  •WH^fiT  A  rr',rtmmj' 

TIT  IM  AT  OU*  EXPENSE 

M.k«   i>«  pr...  It       l>.n  t  I'mjtr 

J  fK>t    •att.A.4       WHt*    to-dar    for 

f  ^laiH  n1  moat  Hh.lai.  mm*\rtr-in^ 

"Fr«*  THiil"    pteli    .».»   otf«r»<J 

8rnt    m\<h    tllM.tr.(#f1.   fl^.fripfjv. 

knot    Tti«Brlrl>on  Mff.Co. 

ttfH    IIK  ».  w    <>    W    HI4k. 

ilnaha,  Nc^rMh* 


You  can't  afTord  to  experiment  with  a  year's  wheat 
■rop  and  you  don't  have  to — this  has  been  done  for  you. 

I",  very  tiling  in  the  way  of  practical  and  scientific  data— laboratory,  factory 
and  lipid  teata  with  fcrtiliiera  for  wheat  on  all  types  of  soib— has  been 
cundeu»ed  and  boiled  duwu  to  four  special  formulas. 

Armour's  four  Cereal  Special  Fertilisers  fill  every  wheat  need  aud  supply 
tbo  I'laut  food  tbat  your  soil  lacka. 

m/1rmours 

Cereal  Special 


supply  lh«  rijrht  amounts  of  plant  food— from  the  Hirht  tnnterlals— 
quirkjy  nvailnblo  nminonia  to  st-irt  the  wheat  off  in  the  Fall  and  (rive  it  a 
good  root  growth;  available  phosph<iric  aoid  and  potash  to  xtitTen  the 
straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  make  it  pluiup  and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop 
early.  They  feed  the  crop  just  the  plant 
food  it  Deeds,neitber  too  much  nor  too  little. 

FJiminate  guess  work  and  chance  this 
Fall — benefit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Use  Armour'i  Cereal  Special  Fertilisers — 
the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat. 

Choose  the  One  That 
Suite  Your  Soil 

Oni«ndr  iw'l— "•«  Armour'*  Cereal  SpecUl  Ker- 
liliiiT  No.  l-«  lO*. 

On  Innrn  ooil— «»e  Armour'^  Cereal  S.Tocial  Ker- 
liliar  No.  *—*\<y\. 

On  clay  soil— u«e  Armour'a  Corc.il  Sj>eri;»l  Fer- 
tilizer No.  s—i-Ui. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  rl.iy  poil  wliirli  yr.uknovr.in 
piipply  tliene<"e««ary  polusli  «i>eArniour»«.eri-ul 
Special  Fc.-tiliier  No.  «-«-l«-0. 

See  our  local   wilea  a«cnt   NOW  —  tell   him  t" 

reierve  your  requirements.     Ask  liim  for  ■\  ropy 

of  our  new  Wheat  Uooklet— "Turning  Kertiliier 

Dnllam  into  Wluat  Dollar*"  or  write  us  Jire.  t. 

OoD't  Uelay— wlicat  aeediDS  time  will  aooa  I)*.-  liere. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Baltiaaora  cm  Chicago 


ia-36 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


July  12,  1919. 


POULTRY 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  EGGS 


Experiments  in  preserving  eggs 
conducted  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  past 
year  obtained  best  results  from  a  10 
percent  solution  of  water  glass- 
that  is,  one  part  of  commercial  water 
glass  added  to  nine  parts  of  boiled 
water.  Good  results  were  obtained 
with  a  slightly  weaker  solution,  us- 
ing 1  part  of  water  glass  to  14  parts 
of  water.  Better  results  were  ob- 
tained when  the  water  was  boiled 
than  when  unbollod  water  was  used. 


Earthenware  Jars  Best  Containers 
In  a  test  of  different  containers 
the  earthenware  jar  gave  by  far  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  results. 
6oftwood  containers,  such  as  candy 
palls,  did  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults, while  hardwood  containers, 
such  as  kegs  used  for  elder  and  other 
beverages,  gave  much  better  results 
than  the  softwood  palls,  but  did  not 
begin  to  compare  with  the  earthen- 
ware crocks.  Even  the  hardwood 
kegs  gave  considerable  trouble  on 
account  of  leakage,  and  had  to  be 
watched  constantly,  which  made 
them  unsatisfactory.  Galvanized 
metal  containers  similar  to  new  gar- 
bage palls  were  also  used  with  suc- 
cess, but  were  not  quite  so  satlsfac- 
^      lory  as  the  crocks. 

Tests  with  solutions  other  than 
•water  glass  were  made,  and  lime- 
water,  both  with  and  without  salt, 
gave  satisfactory  results.  Where  un- 
slaked lime  Is  more  readily  available 
than  water  glass  the  llmewater 
method  Is  an  excellent  one  to  use 
and  Is  cheaper  than  the  water  glass. 
Tests  In  which  the  eggs  were  coated 
■with  wax  and  soap  and  other  coating 
material  did  not  give  nearly  so  satis- 
factory results  as  when  the  eggs 
were  kept  In  a  solution. 

Directions  for  the  use  of  water 
glass  and  llmewater  are  as  follows: 

Water-Glass  Method 

1.  Select  a  5-gallon  crock  and 
clean  it  thoroly,  after  which  It 
should  be  scalded  and  allowed  to  dry. 

2.  Heat  a  quantity  of  water  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  allow  It  to 
cool. 

3.  When  cool  measure  out  9 
quarts  of  water,  place  It  In  the 
crock,  and  add  1  quart  of  sodium 
silicate,  stirring  the  mixture  thoroly. 
This  will  be  sufTlcltnt  to  preserve  15 
dozen  eggs,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  quantity  needed  to  preserve 
large  number  of  eggs. 

4.  The  eggs  should  be  placed  In 
the  solution.  If  sufficient  eggs  are 
not  obtainable  when  the  solution  is 
first  made,  more  eggs  may  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  Be  very  careful 
to  allow  at  least  2  inches  of  the  solu- 
tion to  cover  the  eggs  at  all  times. 

5.  Place  the  crock  containing  the 
preserved  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
well  covered  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Waxed  paper  covering  the  top  of  the 
crock  and  tied  around  it  will  answer 
this  purpose. 

Llmewater  Method 
Pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  on 
IJ  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  when 
fhii"  Is  thoroly  slaked  add  5  gallons 
of  boiled  water.  Allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  until  the  lime  settles  Then 
pour    off    the    clear    liquid,    add    one 


pound  of  salt  and  use  this  for  pre- 
serving the  eggs,  throwing  away  the 
sediment  In  the  bottom  of  the  recep- 
tacle. Use  the  same  directions  as 
recommended  for  the  water  glass  for 
putting  the  eggs  In  this  solution. 

Fresh,  clean  eggs,  properly  pre- 
served, can  be  used  satisfactorily  for 
aU  purposes  in  cooking  and  for  the 
table.  When  eggs  preserved  in  wa- 
ter glass  are  to  be  boiled,  a  small 
hole  should  be  made  in  the  shell 
with  a  pin  at  the  large  end  before 
placing  them  In  the  water.  This  Is 
done  to  allow  the  air  in  the  egg  to 
escape  when  heated  and  to  prevent 
cracking. 

Eggs  will  keep  from  8  to  12 
months  in  good  condition,  but  are 
better  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month.  Dirty  or  cracked  eggs  should 
not  be  put  into  the  solution.   Water 


ing  anything  but  benefit  the  crop. 
On  such  a  farm  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  work  at  all  times  of  the  year 
but  we  believe  there  Is  less  worry 
and  more  pleasure  in  such  a  life 
than  In  keeping  large  flocks  of  poul- 
try on  a  few  acres  and  buying  all  the 

feed. 

Many  poultrynien  succeed  In  spe- 
Clalllzng  entirely  in  poultry  without 
giving  any  of  their  attention  to 
other  farm  work  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  poultrymen  who  try 
to  do  that  and  leave  the  business 
after  a  few  years  of  discouragement. 
Oats  and  wheat  can  usually  be  pur- 
chased cheaper  than  they  can  be 
raised  on  a  twenty  acre  farm  but 
corn,  mangels,  clover  and  alfalfa 
can  be  raised  for  the  hens  quite 
cheaply  and  In  addition  the  young 
growing  stock  can  range  on  the  same 
land  where  the  crops  are  being  pro- 
duced. 

There  are  the  two  extremes  of 
poultry  farming:  The  very  little 
place,  and  the  large  farm  of  sixty, 
eighty  or  more  acres.  These  large 
farms  mean  that  the  owner  is  not 
able  to  give  the  proper  attention  to 
the  work  and  much  help  must  be  em- 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  a.s  much  time  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  .\nd  it  co.sts  leas  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  Ixst  of 
meat  scrap.s,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  .'ind  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN   CO. 
36th    and    Grays    Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 


Hens  Delight  in  Hunting  Over  Plowed  Ground 


glass  costs  about  1120  a  gallon, 
making  the  cost  of  preserving  eggs 
with  this  material  about  2  cents  a 
dozen  for  the  water  glass.  Water- 
glass  solution  should  not  be  used 
again  the  second  year  unless  It  has 
Icept  quite  clear  and  no  odor  or  thick 
sediment  has  developed.  The  use  of 
lime  water  Is  much  cheaper  than  the 
water-glass  method. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service         Satisfaction 

Focdinic  the  World: — The  Americ«n 
farmer's  job.  To  do  your  ntmoit  the 
land  should  \tf  ffd  too.  Stick  to  the 
oOd  dependkMe  when  it  comes  to  feed- 
ins   the  Und — Riding   Bone   FertUiier. 

cmli  tnde  mark  n.eans  quality) 

'  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pt. 


Aik  your 
(Jesler  lol 
ReadlDcBoM 

FertUlser. 


write  lor 
booklet  »od 
further  ID- 
tormetloa. 


ACBEAGE  FOR  POULTRY 
FARMING 


A  poultryman  Is  frequently  asked 
the  number  of  acres  necessary  to 
make  a  living  from  raising  poultry. 
The  question  cannot  be  definitely 
answered  because  It  Is  usually  the 
man  and  the  equipment  more  than 
the  acreage  that  determines  success 
or  failure.  Some  poultrymen  do  a 
lot  of  good  work  and  earn  a  living 
on  five  or  ten  acres  but  in  general 
we  believe  that  the  farm  should  con- 
sist of  at  least  twenty  acres  of  good 
soil  for  the  sake  of  safety. 

On  a  twenty  acre  poultry  farm 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  work  and  many 
will  say  it  is  impossible  to  look  after 
such  a  proposition  without  much  ex- 
pensive labor  but  here  Is  the  point. 
Twenty  acres  gives  the  poultryman  a 
chance  to  keep  one  or  two  cows  and 
have  a  small  pasture  for  them.  He 
can  have  a  field  of  clover  and  harvest 
a  hay  crop  for  the  cows  and  hens.  He 
can  raise  fruit  on  the  poultry  range 
and  have  an  additional  source  of  In- 
come. By  managing  the  farm  In  this 
way  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  so 
many  hens  on  a  limited  area  and  all 
of  the  year's  work  is  not  staked  on 
the  profits  of  the  poultry  crop. 

The  farmer  with  at  least  twenty 
acres  can  raise  enough  feed  for  the 
horse  and  is  sure  of  a  fine  crop  of 
vegetables  and  potatoes  for  the  home 
table.  Potatoes  can  be  grown  quite 
extensively  and  the  poultry  can 
range  In  the  potato  field  without  do- 


ployed.      Some     of     the    hired    labor 
may  be  Inexperienced  and  this  Is  apt 
to  cause  a  loss  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness.     Poultry    farming   Is   a   profes- 
sion   that    requires    much     skill     and 
years  of  experience  before  large  pro- 
positions   can    be     handled     success- 
fully..    It  Is  best  to  start  on  a  nmall 
scale   and   build    gradually,    reinvest- 
ing the  profits  of  the  business  In  Im- 
provements   rather    than    borrowing 
large   amounts  of   money   for  expan- 
sion.     However,    the    writer  believes 
that     the     beginner      with      poultry 
stands  the  best   chance  of  making  a 
living    with    about    twenty    acres    of 
land   where  other  crops  can  be   pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  to  help  out 
with    the   family   expenses   and     the 
feeding  of   the   poultry   flocks.      I^ess 
than   twenty  acres  requires  the   pur- 
chase   of    tao    much    feed    and    more 
than    twenty    acres   requires   a    large 
investment    and     considerable     hired 
labor. — R.  O.  K. 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT: 


'DO  YOUR  OWN  CEMENT 


WORK  WITH  A 


UTTLE  WHim-WIND  CONCWETC  MIXEW 

BMd  %nA  power,  tbe  ■tso  you  need  at  • 

^^DTlceyoudllkaL  >[prkdonelnooe- 

Dllh  tho  time.    Built  ol  alt  sted 

•nfl  Ima  Ilka  the  $500  mlxen 

'     liiit  Bltnpler.     Tli«  Laager  •! 

Uttto  MUers.  Perfect  work  la 

any  rlaaa  of  mUlng.  _  Emptla 

Clean.  Batcb  of  about  S  cubic  ft. 

a  mlnuta.  Only  prarUcal  mjin 

for  tanner  at  contractor.  klMse 

maniiMHiO— ifiillil.  Wrtta 

for  circular*  or  order  from  this 

•dvertlapment  to  avoid    delay. 

...  TNE  unu  fliMMi  anoca. 

«Oi^Jt UC»lllt.W 


8  MEN  CANT  STICK  IT' 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

N'«  Btotkt—No  BaU  Ti*»—2  Mtx  U— 

ORBTOCB  uvma  n  ommo  vnutoirr  wno. 
No  Rau  TBa."  Om  vim  to  «!»• 
a»wiiwU»<  !■»•<»*<<  br  Um  mat- 
▼»lmM  IMW  Mtoat  flvlfT^roadiac 
Il«r  Pr*M.  Nutlo<-b«orlMl«UMto 

h»rd !•-••»•  tt.«  p*T  of  two  ttt«a.  

Maka   b<c    monrjr   Mliaf    l.af    fi*   •thcrt.      Write   for   fr««  CBUlotf 
ih«wln«  All  tFi-*a  of  t^-t*  •©nd»rful  r.#w  pr»««     Writ*  l«t!»F-MuWl 

THREADER  PRESS  MFS.  CO.,  TITOnnriSt .  lanaa«ftt,IUa. 


ECONOMY  rCtOER 

A  |H  rf. '  t  wnrklni;  wlf- 
ffoilrr  lor  hoff-i.  A  Klu  lb. 
plK  pej"  for  It.  Saven  on 
purrbase  price,  tlmr,  f1<M,r 
■pace,  repairs  and  foc<l. 
>VI11  fe<-<|  4U  boK».  Sold 
dlrfct,  tlK.&O.  Mc.iii'T  re 
fun<l)-il  If  not  Mtl»n<'<l. 
For  furllicr  Inforniiitlon 
».|.lrr-«.  THE  ECONOMY 
FEEDES  CO..  noi  430 
N,.-w  Washlnffton,  O. 


i  asniOn  Hera  H|,rin '  b.«r»  ^Ut^  by  Ol«nt 
.>^mi«>tli  Woiirtrr  aiMl  Oliln  Kuil  Xnd.out  Of  700  and 
800  Ih.  loiK.  r<al  licril '  liradrr  iiroaijecta.  A  few  ao** 
hted  for  fall  furruw.  Time  ofrerluca  are  real  oun. 
Iho  kind  th«t  are  worth  while.  C.  S.  EITLEV. 
Z.VNKSN  IM.K.     O. 


^^^^^^^=       HAY 

H  W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.        HI  W.  n  SI.  Nm  Tut      H 

a  are  tha  largeat  bandlera  of  cummluinn   bay       a 

*  In    rreaUr    New    Vork:    If   rwi    ha»»   bar   to       ij 

Y  (ll»ro«    of    eommiuil''ate    witb    Qym T 

Farms  For  Sale 

400-Acre  Equipped  Farm, 
Income  Last  Year  Over  $5000 

NVarly  now  IJ-room  bouw.  hathx.  but,  cold  wttrr. 
t*f  \\».h\je<\,  romcnt  fl'xT  main  barn.  Wit  fccnd  l>am. 
llll*T  and  fpt-d  carrt.-r*.  iiarfl,;e.  tVne  bonsc*.  all 
i:o<mI.  SmtM'th  niAcblnc-worKil  neld.-*.  wire  fence.! 
laMure.  niirli  wood,  tlmVr.  fniit.  <hi  main  rial. 
ron\Milcnt  town.  Agc'i  >.wncr  for  quirt  a.ile  li"-iU"U< 
;i>  eiwra.  lonu  li^t  tjmi  l!n.!|.>hMii'«.  *c  .  at  Inw 
|.ri<-«  (X.oiHi.  ra<v  irnns  Ivtalla  llii.')  iiKmrv  -  maker 
rate  41  Cnlaloi;  llart.->ln^  pi  Stato«.  wpy  ttr*. 
STUOfT  K.\U.\I  A<;KMY,  u:i  B  r..  Lan.l  Title 
Itlde  .     Plillailrll'l.la.     Pa. 


Dressed  as  the  Market  Demands 


Widow  Must  Sell  267  Acres  S''hor:i:!"";j 

n  w^.  1".  Miiine  rattle,  all  X^mAh.  bay,  f>»tn.  corn.  t«tm- 
to«*<(,  ltf>an^,  biirkwhfut.  -  hntis«m  f:ito*\  ham.  runnlnit 
water,  wi^^ds.  Only  $SOO(t  (ln«>-half  ranh  \jo\\\m  lUh- 
cn^trln,   *>l*t;  Scfiirirv    MiiMial    WUU     Blni^haniton.   N  V. 


Rich  Michigan  Farms    |,"^,  "^^kr/^ 

BBOraERH,  IS  Merrill  BttUdlai,  Saginaw,  lUchina. 
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Petinsytvatiia  Farmer 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  BALKY 
HORSES 


I  noticed  an  article  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
concerning  tlie  employment  of  elcr- 
tricity  for  correcting  the  ball<ing 
habit  in  horses.  That  article  would 
make  it  appear  that  this  was  now  a 
new  idea.  I  commenced  experiment- 
ing with  electricity  for  this  same 
purpose  in  1877,  not  only  for  halit- 
ing  but  also  for  other  evil  habits, 
including  runaways,  kickers  and 
crliibers.  The  following  year,  1S78. 
1  applied  for  a  patent,  but  as  the 
patent  office  would  not  grant  nie  a 
broad  enough  claim  to  cover  all  the 
different  modes  of  its  application, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  me  en- 
tire control  of  the  system.  I  dropped 
the  whole  proceeding.  My  applica- 
tion for  a  patent.  Is  still  on  file  In 
the  patent  office. 

The  above  may  not  be  of  any  par- 
ticular concern  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers, but  some  of  my  experience  dur- 
ing the  period  of  my  experimenting 
may  be  of  some  little  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  say  that  I  learned 
that  the  use  of  electricity  alone  is  of 
no  use  except  for  a  balky  or  lazy 
horse,  where  it  will  Invarialily  en- 
force a  super  amount  of  animation. 
In  cases  of  kickers  or  runaways.  I 
found  that  it  did  more  harm  than 
good,  unless  applied  In  connection 
with  the  hobbling  of  the  fore  limbs 
controlled  by  means  of  the  side  line. 

Handling  Cribbers 
In    regard    to    cribbing.    I    learned 
that  It  was  as  easy  to  keep  a  horse 
from  eating  as  to  prevent  him  from 
cribbing.     To     prevent    the     animal 
from  Indulging  in  this  habit  of  suck- 
ing air,  various  means  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  the  one  most  frequently 
resorted  to  Is  a  narrow  strip  of  leath- 
er buckled   tightly   around   the  nerk. 
just     back      of       the       ears       where 
muscles  necessarily  bulge  out  boldly 
during  the  act  of  cribbing.     But  this 
narrow  strap  is  very  objectionable    It 
ruffles    the    mane    and    Irritates    and 
sears  the  skin  and  often  Injures  the 
windpipe.      A  broader  strap  and  one 
long  enough  to  encircle  the  neck  and 
about  4»  to  5   inches  in  width,  with 
a  piece  of  zinc  plate  about  one-third 
the   length   of   the     strap,      attached 
thereto  and  then  shaped  so  that  this 
zinc    portion    would   be   fitted    to   the 
under    side    of    the    neck,  'will    over- 
come these  objections. 

Experience  With  Balker 
My  arrangement   in  operating  upon 
balkers  was  generally   to  hook  them 
to  a  break  cart  with  one  connecting 
wire   attached   to   the   bit.    the  other 
to   the   crupper    and    both    wires   ex- 
tending back    to   the   elec'ric   battery 
which    was   placed    upon    the   seat  of 
th«   cart.      On    some   occasions,   how- 
ever. 1  would  hook  the  horse  to  other 
wagons  and   to  heavy  loads.     In  one 
ca.se  I   wanted   to  try   an   experiment 
that    was   out    of   the    regular   order. 
The  animal  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
most   worthless  balkevs  and  belonged 
to    Peter    Merrell    who    ran    a    .^tiige 
lin?  between      New   Brunswick     and 
Boind   Brook     X.    J       He   wa:*   nev-r 
oa    lime    when    he    drove    this    hor^e 
and   he    was   sometimes   roinpell.>.l   to 
borrow   another    horse   on    the    route 
to  flnlsh  out  the  trip. 


Prof.  FrancLs  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  Rut- 
gers College,   was   on   expert   electri- 
cian. I  made  arrangements  with  him 
to   Rive,   as   an   experiment,    a  heavy 
ch  '.rge  of  electrieity  to  Nr.   Merrell's 
hn»e.      We  hitched   the  balker  with 
another    horse    to    the    stage    at    his 
home  stable,  which  was  not  far  from 
the    point    where    we    were    prepared 
to   opo-ite    upon    him.      To    get    him 
the  e  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 
a   man    walked   ahead     and     led     the 
ballver    with    a   line    attached    to   the 
bridle.     That  is  a  trick  that  usually 
succeeds  as  long  as  the  man  stays  on 
the  job.     After  unhitrhing  the  horse 
he    was  led    to   a    window     inside    of 
which    was    an    electric     battery.      I 
have  forgotten  the  voltage.     To  this, 
one  end  of  each  of  the  two  connect- 
ing  wires      was     attarhed     and      the 
Other  ends   fastened   to   the   bit   with 
one  strand  to  each  ring.  When  every- 
thing   was    In    readiness    and    I   gave 
the  signal.  Prof.  Van  Dyke  made  the 
Contact    on    the    battery.      The    horse 
was  thrown  to  his  side  momentarily 
b.it    soon    got    to    his   feet.      He    was 
rehitched  to  the  wagon.  When  given 
the  word  to  go  he  immetliately  start- 
ed off  and  I  never  heard  that  he  ever 
attempted  to  back  again,  and  he  was 
under  my  observation  for  a  consider- 
able time. — J.  r    HIgglns.     Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTIES  POOL 
WOOL 


The  sales  committees  representing 
sheep  breeders'  assoriations  of 
Broome,  Cayuga.  Seneca.  Tioga  and 
Tompkins  counties.  New  York,  re- 
cently met  and  received  .sealed  bids 
from  wool  dealers  and  mills  on  100.- 
000  pounds  of  wool.  The  lot  went 
to  a  Syracuse  dealer  as  the  highest 
bidder,  price  ranging  from  50  to  6.^ 
cents  per  pound.  The  dealer  deposits 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  purchase 
money  In  loral  hanks  and  arranges 
tor  delivery  at  convenient  points  In 
each  county.  Farmers  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  results.  All  farmers 
are  permitted  to  join  In  the  benefits 
by  becoming  members  of  the  county 
associations. — C.  H. 


WATERING  FARM  HORSES 

Walter  M'x>re,  a  well  known  writ- 
er, says:  — 

'It  Is  a  common  thing  fir  farmerj 
to  work  their  horses  in  the  hayfleld 
from  morning  to  night,  watering 
them  only  at  noon.  This  Is  done  even 
on  days  of  excessive  heat.  The  driver 
usually  ha.s  two  or  more  refreshing 
drinks  In  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon:  but  the 
horses,  who  are  cqii.iiiy  as  tliirsty,  go 
without.  This  want  of  water  Is  not 
only  distressing,  but  It  causes  the 
horses  to  drinl<  to  exre.ss  at  noon  and 
again  at  night,  which  often  results 
in  rolir.  and  always  tends  to  produce 
a  distended  stomaeh.  or  what  farm- 
ers call  a  'hay  belly.'  Farmers  who 
woiiM  treat  their  horses  humanel;. 
should  take  water  into  the  field  for 
the;ii  in  hot  weather." 


MOL.INBI 


In  I  he  I'nlted  States  weeds  retl'ir-? 
the  yield  of  corn  l>v  ID  percent,  tam^ 
hjv  In  ".  to  16  perrent,  potatoes  by 
<!  to  1>>  percent,  .spring  grain  l»y  12 
to  11  percent,  aa  I  winter  grain  by 
5  tj  ?  percent 


coiiosr 


of  the  feedi 


of  th« 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implementa 

Piowa 

(at««l  and  chiUcd) 

Harrowa 

Ptanlara 

Cultivalora 

Grain  Urtlla 

l.,me  Sowcra 

Mowera 

Hay  Rakea 

Hay  Loadcra 

Hay  Slackcra 

Cram  Bindcra 

Corn  Bindcrp 

Pilleaa  Scalea 


corn 
crop  is' contained  in  the  stalks.  Don't  just  «lcim 
the  com  field  this  year,  but  cut  it  and  bind  it  into 
bundles  the  sensible  way  with  a  Moline  Corn 
Binder,  and  save  time. 

This  corn  binder  has  many  years  of  "make  good" 
behind  it  and  was  the  first  successfully  to  handle 
long,  short  or  tangled  corn.       It  possesses  every 
known  mechanical  improvement  and  is  built  to  last. 
The  Moline  Corn  Binder  runs  so  easy 
and  does  such  good  work  because  it  has 
the  lightest  tunning  main  wheel  on  the 
market  and  throughout  seK-aligning  and 
anti-friction  roller  and  ball  bearings  take 
up  end  thrust  and   lighten  draft.    The 
whole  machine  is  in  perfect  balance  and 
can  be  quickly  adjusted  for  long  or  short 
com.    The  cutting  device  is  reliable  and 
durable    and    the    binding    mechanism 
time   tried   and    true.     The    power    lift 
bundle  carrier    delivers   bundles  neatly 
and  out  of  the  way  on  next  round. 
Moline  Corn  Binder  drives  easier,  lasts  longer 
and  causes  less  trouble  than  others,  with  a  great 
saving  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  man  and  team. 
A   hitch  for  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  can 
be  furnished  so  that  one  man  has  complete  con- 
trol of  both  tractor  and  impl'iment. 

See  your  Moline  Dealr-r  now  so  that  jrou 
can  (iet  your  Moline  Bindei  in  plrnl>  ot 
time,  ot  write  ua  lor    full  information. 


MOLINE  BLOW  CO.  MpLINEJLL 
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The  Perfect  Salt  for  All 
Purposes  on  the  Farm. 

For  use  in  salting  meats— salting  butter,  stock-  feeding, 
cooking  for  the  table  and  for  all  other  purposes  whcrt 
salt  is  used  on  the  farm.  

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL    FARMERS 

SALT 

is  thequickest  dissolving  and  highest  grade  salt  produced. 

Hit  should  happen  that  your  dealer  is  not  handling  our  salt,  wri«e  us. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO 
Buffalo.  H.  Y.  BoaioB.  Mass.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Chicago.  Ul. 


OOSOC    PIGS.      Th.   Urj.   .„..   -  ;^.r"■^,:.^?T  1  ^^flV'""    ?.... ',..  '  oM.'r^   -".uT 


tl<a.  «ur« 
ar  I  .sao! 
Vl      It     J. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


His  Native  Heath 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

C«i>.vi!i.'l.l.'.!  hyA.  P.  Il.MtNKSCO. 


inside,  a  groan  that  was  as  lonesome 
a  sound  as  ever  1  heard.  No  liuinnu 
noise  In  my  experience  come  wliliin 
a  mile  of  it  for  deinl,  downriRlu 
mispry — unless,  maybe,  it's  Cuin 
Jonadab  trying  to  s^ing  in  moLtins 
Sundays. 

"Who's  that?"  wails  Arc  from 
"tother  side  of  the  door.  "Did  any- 
body knock?" 

^ "nock!"  8ay.s  I.     "I  all  but  kicked 

your  everlasting  derelict  out  of  \va- 
I  never  could  quite  understand  goes  out  of  that  house  of  mine  to-  ter.  It's  me,  Wingate — one  of  the 
■why  the  folks  at  Wellmouth  made  morrer.  A  man  can  smite  me  on  one  selectmen.  Tumble  up.  there!  I 
nie  selectman.  I  s'pose  likely  'twas  cheek  and  maybe  I'll  turn  t'other,  want  to  talk  to  you." 
on  account  of  Jonadab  and  me  and  but  when,  after  I  have  turned  it,  lUm  worthy  didn't  exactly  tumble, 
Peter  Brown  making  such  a  go  of  he  llnds  faut'  cause  my  face  h\irts  so's  to  speak,  but  the  door  opent  d, 
the  Old  Home  House  and  turning  his  hand,  then  I  rise  up  and  quit;  and  be  conies  shuftlin;^  and  groaning 
Wellmouth    Port    from   a  sand    fleas'    you  hear  me!"  into  sight.     His  face  was  twisted   in 

paradise  into  a  hospital  where  city  Nobody  could  help  hearing  him,  un-  and  he  had  one  hand  spread-lingered 
folks  could  have  their  bank  accounts  less  they  was  deefer  than  the  feller  on  th"  small  of  his  back, 
amputated  and  not  suffer  more'n  was  that  fell  out  of  the  balloon  and  "Dear,  dear!"  says  he.  "I'm  dread- 
necessary.  Anyway,  I  was  elected  couldn't  hear  himself  strike,  so  all  ful  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting, 
unanimous  at  town  meeting,  and  hands  agreed  that  sending  Asai)h  Mr.  Wingate.  I've  been  wrastling 
Peter  was  mighty  anxious  for  me  to  Blueworthy  to  the  poorhouse  would  with  this  turrible  lumbago,  and  I'm 
take  the  Job.  be  a  good  thing.  'Twould  be  a  lesson    'f  ;;id  it's  arfectlng  my  hearing.      Ill 

"BarziUa,"  says  Peter,  "I  jedge  that    to    Ase,    and    would    give    the    poor-    tell  you " 

a  selectman  is  a  sort  of  dwarf  alder-  house  one  more  excuse  for  being  on  "Yes — well,  you  needn't  mind."  I 
man.  Now,  I've  had  friends  who've  earth.  Wellmouth's  a  fairly  prosper-  says;  "  'cordin'  to  common  fell,  you 
been  aldermen,  and  they  say  It's  a  ous  town,  and  the  paupers  had  died,  was  born  with  that  same  kind  of 
sure  thing,  like  shaking  with  your  one  after  the  other,  and  no  new  ones  lumbago,  and  it's  been  getting  no 
own  dice.  If  you're  straight,  there's  had  come,  until  all  there  was  left  in  better  fast  ever  since.  Jest  drag  your 
the  honor  and  the  advertisement;  if  the  poorhouse  was  old  Betsy  Mullen,  sufferings  out  onio  this  bench  and 
you're  crooked,  there's  the  graft,  who  was  down  with  creeping  palsy,  come  to  anchor.  I've  got  consider- 
Bither  way  the  house  wins.  Go  in,  and  Deborah  Badger,  who'd  been  able  to  say,  and  I'm  in  a  hurry." 
and  glory  be  with  you."  Iceeper  ever  since  her  husband  died.  Well,   he  grunted,      and      groaned, 

So  I  finally  agreed  to  serve,     and         The  poorhouse  property  was  valu-    and   scuffled   along.      Wh'Mi    he'd    got 
the  very  first  meeting  I  went  to,  the    able,    too,   "specially    for    a    summer    planted   on    the   bench    he    didn't   let 
question   of  Asaph   Blue   worthy   and    cottage,  being  out  on  the  end  of  Rob-    up  any — kept   on    with    the   misery, 
the  poorhouse  comes  up.     Zoeth  Tld-    bins  Point,  away  from  the  town,  and         "l.,ook   here."      says   I.      losing   pa- 

dit be  was  town  clerk — he  puts  it    having  a   fine   view   right  across  the    tience,  "when  you  get  thru  with  the 

this   way:  bay.      Zoeth  Tiddit  was  a  committee    Jcl)    business    I'll    heave     ahead     and 

"Gentlemen."  he  says,  "we  have  of  one  with  power  from  the  town  to  talk.  Don't  let  me  Interrupt  the  la- 
here  the  usual  application  from  sell  the  place,  but  he  hadn't  found  mentations  on  no  account.  Finlsh- 
Asaph  Blueworthy  for  aid  from  the  a  customer  yet.  And  if  he  did  sell  ed"  All  right.  Now,  you  listen  to 
town.     1  don't  know's  there's  much    It,  what  to  do  with  Debby  was  more    me." 

use  for  me  to  read  It — it's  tolerable  or  less  of  a  question.  She'd  kept  And  then  I  told  him  just  how  mat- 
familiar.  'Suffering  from  lumbago  poorhouse  for  years,  and  had  no  ters  stood.  His  house  was  to  be  seiz- 
and  rheumatiz' — um,  yes.  'Out  of  other  home  nor  no  relations  to  go  ed  on  the  mortgage,  and  he  was  to 
work' — um.  Jest  so.  'Respectfully  to.  Everybody  liked  her.  too — that  move  to  the  poorhouse  next  day.  You 
begs  that  the  board  will — etcetery  Ig,  everybody  but  Cap'n  Benljah.  He  never  see  a  man  more  surprised  or 
and  so  forth.  Well,  gentlemen,  was  down  on  her  'cause  she  was  a  worse  cut  up.  Him  to  the  poorhouse? 
what's  your  pleasure?"  Spiritualist   and   believed   in   fortune    Him — one   of  the  oldest    families  on 

Darius  Gott,  he  speaks  first,  and  tellers  and  such.  The  cap'n,  bein*  a  the  Capet  You'd  think  he  was  the 
dry  and  drawling  as  ever.  "Out  of  deacon  of  the  Come-Outer  persuasion  Grand  Panjandrum.  Well,  the  dig- 
work,  hey?'  says  Darius.  "Mr.  Chair-  was  naturally  down  on  folks  who  niiy  didn't  work,  so  he  commenced 
man,  I  should  like  to  ask  If  anybody  wasn't  broad-minded  enough  to  see  on  the  lumbago;  and  that  dliln't 
hare  remembers  the  time  when  Ase  that  his  partic'lar  crack  in  the  roof  work,  neither.  But  do  you  think 
was  in  work?"  was   the  only   way   to  crawl  thru   to    he  give  up  the  ship?     No  much;   he 

Nobody    did,    and      Cap'n    Benijah    glory.  commenced  to  explain  why  he  hadn't 

Poundberry — he  was  chairman  at  Well,  we  voted  to  send  Asapah  to  been  able  to  earn  a  living  and  the 
that  time — he  fetches  the  table  a  the  poorhouse,  and  then  I  was  ap-  reasons  why  he'd  ought  to  have  an- 
welt  with  his  starboard  fist  and  pointed  a  delegate  to  see  him  and  other  chance.  Talk!  Well,  if  I  had- 
comes  out  emphatic.  tell    him    he'd    got    to    go.      I    wasn't    pot    been    warned    he'd    have    landed 

"Feller  members,"  says  he,  "I  enthusiastic  over  the  Job,  but  every-  m^.  all  right.  I  never  beard  a  bet- 
don't  know  how  the  rest  of  you  feel,  body  said  I  was  exactly  the  feller  for  ter  sermon  nor  one  with  more  long 
but   it's  my   opinion   that  this   board    the  place.  words  in  It. 

has  done  too  much  for  that  lazy  loaf-  "To  tell  you  the  truth,"  drawls  1  actually  pitied  him.  It  seemed  a 
er  already.  Long's  his  sister.  Thank-  Darius,  "jou,  being  a  stranger,  arc  shame  that  a  feller  who  could  argue 
ful.  lived,  we  couldn't  say  nothing,  the  only  one  that  Ase  couldn't  talk  like  that  should  have  to  go  to  the 
of  course.  If  she  wanted  to  slave  and  over.  He's  got  a  tongue  that's  but-  poorhouse;  he'd  ought  to  run  a  sum- 
work  so's  her  brother  could  live  in  tcred  on  both  sides  and  runs  on  ball  mer  hotel — when  the  boarders  kick- 
idleness  and  sloth,  why.  that  was  her  bearings.  If  I  should  see  him  he'd  ed  cause  there  was  yellor-cyed  beans 
business.  There  ain't  any  law  work  on  my  sympathies  till  I'd  lend  in  the  coffee  he  would  be  the  one  to 
against  a  body's  making  a  fool  of  him  the  last  two-cent  piece  in  my  explain  that  they  wa.s  lucky  to  get 
herself,    more'n    the   pity.      But  she'.",    baby's  bank."  beans  like  that  without   paying  extra 

been  4ead  a  year,  and  he's  done  So.  as  there  wa'n't  no  way  out  of  for  'em.  Thinks  1.  "I'm  an  idiot,  but 
nothing  since  but  live  on  those  that  It.  I  drove  down  to  Asaph's  that  aft-  I'll  make  him  one  more  offer." 
will  trust  him.  and  ask  help  from  crnoon.  He  lived  off  on  a  side  road  So  I  says:  "See  here.  Mr.  Blue- 
the  town.  He  ain't  sick — except  by  the  shore,  in  a  little,  run-down  worthy,  I  could  use  another  man  in 
fick  of  work.  Now,  it's  my  idea  that,  shanty  that  was  as  no  account  as  he  the  stable  at  the  Old  Home  House.  If 
Ion's  he's  bound  to  be  a  pauper,  ho  was.  When  I  moored  my  hor.se  to  you  want  the  job  you  can  have  it. 
might's  well  be  treated  as  a  pauper,  the  "heavenly-wood"  tree  by  what  Only,  you'll  have  to  work,  and  work 
Let's  send  him  to  the  poorhouse."         Was   left  of  the   fence.  I   woulil   have    hard." 

"But."  says  I.  he  owns  his  place  bet  my  sou'wester  that  I  caught  a  Well,  sir,  would  you  believe  it?- 
down  there  by  the  shore,  don't  he?"  glimpse  of  Brother  Blueworthy.  his  face  fell  like  a  cook-book  cake. 
All  hands  laughed^that  is,  all  peeking  round  the  corn.r  of  thf  Th;:t  kind  of  chance  wa'n't  what  he 
bit  Capn  Benijah.  "Own  nothing."  house.  But  when  I  turned  that  cor-  was  looking  for.  He  shuffled  ami 
says  the  cap'n.  "The  whole  rat  ner  tbere  was  nobody  in  sight,  altho  hitched  around,  and  finally  he  says: 
t:ap.  irom  the  keel  to  maintruck,  the  l)u'rted  wash  bench,  with  a  cran-  "ril— I'll  consider  your  offer."  he 
aint    worth     more'n     three     hundred    berry    crate    propping    *up    its    lame    sayg. 

(lulli'rs.  and  I  loaned  Thankful  four  en.l.  was  shaking  a  little,  as  if  sonic  That  was  too  many  for  me.  "Well, 
bnndred    on    It    years   ago.      and    the    One  had  .set  on  it  recent.  I'll  be  yardarmed!"  says  I.  and  went 

i:t;jrtgage  fell  due  last  September.  I  knocked  on  the  door,  but  nobody  off  and  left  him  "considering."  T 
Not  a  cent  of  principal,  interest,  nor  nnswered.  After  knocking  three  or  don  i  know  what  bis  consiilerat ions 
t-nt  have  I  got  since.  Whether  he  four  tin-es.  I  tried  kiiking.  and  the  amounted  to  All  I  know  is  that 
s,i  -    t  /    the    poorhouse    or    not.      he    second  kick  rai.sed,  froai  somewheres    next  d.iy  ihey  took   him  to  tin-  poor- 


July    i:.    l.-i!' 

bouse. 

.\nd  fror.i  nov.'  on  this  j'arn  ?ia3 
gni  to  bo  .more  or  less  hearsay.  I'll 
li  ive  to  put  this  and  that  togeih'T, 
like  the  woman  that  maib'  the  mince 
meat.  Some  of  the  facts.  I  got  from 
a  cousin  of  Deborah  Badger's,  .some 
of  them  1  worme<l  out  of  Asaph  hiiu- 
self  one  time  when  hi^'d  bad  a  jug 
coi'.ie  down  from  the  city  and  was 
fetling  toler'blo  pliilaiit  liropic  and 
Couversaliony.  But  I  guess  they're 
Straight  enough. 

Seems  that,  while  I  was  down  no- 
tir\i:ig  Ulueworthy.  Cap'o  Pound- 
be;:'y  had  gone  over  to  the  i>oorhouso 
to  tell  tbo  Widow  Badger  about  her 
new  boarder.  The  widow  was  gl.id 
to  hear  the  news. 

"Hell  he  .eoinebody  to  talk  to.  at 
any  rate,"  says  she,  "Poor  old  Betsy 
Mullen  ain't  exactly  what  you'd  call 
Coiiii)any  for  a  sociable  lK)dy.  But  I'll 
mind  what  you  say,  Cap'n  Benijah. 
It  takes  more  than  a  slick  tongue  to 
come  it  over  me.  I'll  make  that  lazy 
man  work  or  know  the  reason  why." 
So  when  .\saph  arrived — per  truck 
wagon — at  three  o'clock  the  next 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Baldger  was  ready 
for  him.  She  didn't  wait  to  shake 
lu'.nds  or  say:  "Clad  to  .see  you."  No, 
sir!  The  minute  he  landed  she  sent 
hi:n  out  by  tlic  barn  with  orders  to 
chop  a  couple  of  cords  of  oak  slabs 
that  was  piled  there.  He  groaned 
and  commenced  to  develop  lumbago 
symptoms,  but  she  cured  'em  in  a 
biirry  by  remarking  that  her  doc- 
tor's book  said  vig'rous  exercise  was 
the  best  pbysic  for  that  kind  of  dis- 
ea.se,  and  so  he  must  chop  hard.  She 
waited  till  she  heard  the  ax  "chunk" 
once  or  twice,  and  then  she  went 
into  the  hou.se,  flggerlngk  that  she'd 
gained  the  first  lap,  anyhow. 

But  In  an  hour  or  so  it  come  over 
her  all  of  a  stidden  that  'twas  awful 
quiet  out  by  the  wood  pile.  She  hur- 
ried to  the  back  door,  a: d  there  was 
Ase,  setting  on  the  ground  in  the 
shade,  his  eyes  shut  niid  his  back 
against  the  chopping  block,  and  one 
poor  lonesome  slab  in  front  of  him 
With  a  couple  of  splinted  knocked  off 
it.      Tliat  was  his  afternoon's  work. 

Maybe  you  think  the  widow  wa'n't 
mad.  She  tip-toed  out  to  the  wood- 
pile, grabbed  her  new  boarded  by  the 
coat  collar  and  sliook  him  till  his 
head  played  "Johnny  Comes  March- 
ing Home,"  against  the  chopping 
block. 

"You  lazy  thing,  you!"  says  she. 
With  her  eyes  snapping.  "Wake  up 
and  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  sice] - 
Ing   when    I   told   you    to    work." 

'^leep?"  stutters  Asaph,  kind  of 
reaching  out  with  his  mind  for  a 
life-preserver.  "I — I  wa'n't  asleep.' 
Well.  I  dcm't  think  he  had  really 
meant  to  sleep.  I  gues.s  he  Just  set 
down  to  think  of  a  good  brand  new 
excuse  for  not  working,  and  kind 
Of  drowsed  off. 

'You  wa'n't  hey?"  says  Deborah. 
"Then  'twas  the  best  imitation  ever  I 
see.  What  Wiis  you  doing.  If  'tain't 
too   i)ersonal    a    question?" 

"I — I  guess  I  must  have  fainted. 
I'm  subject  to  such  spells.  You  see. 
ma'am,    I   ain't    been    well    for — " 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  understand  all 
■  bout  that.  Now,  you  march  your 
boots  into  that  house,  where  I  can 
keep  an  eye  cm  you.  and  you  help  me 
gel  supper.  To-morrer  morning  you 
will  get  up  at  five  o'clock  and  chop 
Wood  till  breakfast  time.  If  I  think 
you'vi'  chopped  enough,  maybe  you'll 
git  111.  breakfast.  If  I  don't  think 
so  >ou'll  keep  on  chopping.  Now, 
^larcli!" 

Blueworthy,  he  inarched,  but 
'I  wa'n't  as  Joyful  a  paraile  as  an  Odd 
Felle.-.-'  picnic.  He  coulil  see  li'^'d 
made    :.    m!>JCite — a   eleati    miss,      .nnd 
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the  white  liall  in  th<!  pocket.  IIo 
knew,  too,  that  a  lot  depended  on  his 
making  a  good  impression  the  lirst 
thing,  and  instead  of  lliat  he'd  gone 
and  ■foozled  his  approach,"  as  that 
city  feller  said  last  summ.r  when  he 
ran  the  catboat  piuuip  in'"  'he  pier. 
Deborah  slie  went  out  iu'o  the-  kitch- 
en, but  she  ordered  .Vse  to  stay  in 
the  dining  room  and  set  the  table; 
told  him  to  got  the  dishes  out  of  tbo 
closet. 

All  the  time  ho  was  doing  it  he 
kept  thinking  about  the  mistake  he'd 
made,  and  wondering  if  tbere  wa'n't 
some  way  to  square  up  and  get  solid 
with  the  widow,  .\saph  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  philosopher,  and  his  mot- 
to ^-as — so  he  told  me  afterward, 
that  time  1  spoke  of  when  he'd  been 
Investigating  the  jug — his  motto 
was:  "Every  hard  shell  ha.s  a  soft 
spot  somewheres.  and  after  you  find 
it,  it's  easy.'  If  he  could  only  find 
out  something  that  Deborah  Badger 
was  particular  interested  in.  then  he 
believed  he  could  make  a  ten-strike. 
And.  all  at  once,  down  in  the  corner 
of  the  closet,  he  .see  a  big  pile  of  pa- 
pers and  magazines.  The  one  on  top 
was  the  Banner  of  Light,  and  un- 
derneath that  was  thn  Mysterious 
Magazine. 

Then  he  remembered,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  town  talk  about  D'-hhy's  be- 
lieving In  mediums  and  spooks  and 
fortuue  tellers  and  such.  And  he 
commenced  to  set  up  and  take  notice 
At  the  supper  table  he  was  as 
nuim  as  a  run-down  clock;  just  set 
in  his  chair  and  looked  at  Mrs  Bad- 
ger She  got  nervous  and  fidgety 
after  a  spell,  and  fln'lly  bu'sts  out 
With:  'What  are  you  staring  at  me 
like  that  for?" 

Ase  kind  of  jumped  and  looked 
surprised.  "Staring?"  says  he.  "Was 
I  staring?" 

"I  should  think  you  was!  Is  my 
hair  coining  down,  or   what    Is  It?** 

He  didn't  answer  for  a  minute,  but 
he  looked  over  her  head  and  then 
away  acrost  the  room,  as  if  he  was 
watching  something  that  moved. 
"Your  husband  was  a  short,  kind  of 
fleshy  man.  as  I  remember,  wa'n't 
he,   absent-minded   like. 

"Course  he  was.  B.iit  what  in  the 
world—" 

"  'Twa'nt  hhn.  then.  I  thought 
not." 

"Him?'  My  husband?  What  do 
you  mean?" 

And  then  Asaph  begun  to  put  on 
the  fin.'  touches.  He  leaned  acrost 
the  table  and  says  he.  in  a  sort  of 
mysterious  whisper:  "Mrs.  Badger," 
•ays  he,  "do  you  ever  see  things? 
Not  common  things,  hut  strange — 
■hadders   like?" 

"Mercy  me!"  says  the  widow.  "No. 
Do  you?" 

"Sometimes  seenis's  if  I  did.  Jest 
now.  as  I  set  here  looking  at  you.  it 
seemed  as  If  I  saw  a  man  come  up 
and  put  his  hand  on  your  shoulder." 
Well,  you  can  Imagine  Debby.  She 
Jumped  out  of  her  chair  and  whirled^ 
•round  like  a  kitten  in  a  fit.  "Good 
land!"  she  hollers.  Where*  What? 
Who  was  it?"  j 

"I    don't    know    who     'twas.     His, 
faci.    WHS  covered   up;    htit    it   kind   of 
tome   to  me — a   communication,      as 
might  say — that  .some  day  that  man 
was  going  to  marry  you." 

"Land  of  love!  Marry  me?  You're 
crazy!      I'm  srart  to  death"* 

Ase  shook  bis  head,  more  mysteri- 
ous than  ever.  "I  don't  know,** 
txyf.  he  "Maybe  I  am  crazy.  But  1 
•ee  that  same  man  this  afternoon, 
■when  1  was  in  that  trance,  and — '* 

"Trance!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
Tou  was  in  a  trance  out  there  by  the 
wood-pile?      Are   you    a   medium?" 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 
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Your  Tractor— and  the  Oil 
that   heat  does  not  break 

You  may  well  be  as  guarded  about  the  oil  used 
as  you  were  about  choosing  your  tractor.  Use 
the  oil  that  maintains  a  constant  protecting  film 
over  pistons  and  bearings.  Use  the  oil  that 
doesn't  break  under  excessive  heat. 

Heat  does  not  break  Havoline  Oil. 

One  of  these  three  grades  of  Havoline  will 
meet  every  requirement  on  the  farm: 

.  HAVOLINE  "K"— A  heavy,  rugged,  all- 
purpose  oil.  A  barrel  of  this  grade  on  hand  fits 
you  for  all  emergencies.  It  can  be  used  in 
trucks,  tractors,  and  all  farm  machinery. 

HAVOLINE  "D" — ?or  use  when  a  some- 
what heavier  oil  than  Havoline  "K"  is  needed. 

HAVOLINE  "A"— A  lighter  oil  than  Havo- 
line "K,"  ideal  for  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  particularly  when  they're  new. 

Buy  it  by  the  barrel,  and 
save  extra  trips  to  town  on 
busy  days. 


INDIAN    REFINING    COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW  Y'ORK 
Producera   and    Refiners   of  Petroleum 


HAVOLINE  OIL 


RBO .  U.S. FAT.  OFF. 
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It  Makes  a  Difference  '* 


R.  K.  TIRES 

ARE    CAREFULLY   MADE 

R  K  I»..iil.>  Trt-.iJ  Tiri-*  ar-  re 
triM<lt'<l  .ml  ,loul>!-  ••Ii.iin  »l]t<'h<'d 
lo-Ptlicr  lnuMi.ll  r»re  ;«  f»ken  in 
liuvine  m»|prial.  so  thai  nolhiiis  t'<it 
first  cU««  treadu  and  <»«inj«  ar^ 
used  That's  whj  our  tirn  atami 
up  »o  w.'ll  uiiHer  outof  the  ordinary 
ro»d    ■■ondilKioi 

(Juarantet-d.    of    course    -eTen    at 

the»*   little   pricei: 


Sin  rrie* 

Slxt  Jll  w 

34l4  12     13  M 

.r.il  1  :!     1 1  «• 

36U  \  i     UOH 

:;-,i.i  1 «  D" 

:;:ii,'.  n  iw 


Bin  I'rlot 

3(i\?,  t  •>  VI 

3»i:!  i-S  7  .^^ 

3Sl3  I  :  «•• 

3lt«  lOO) 

7.1\\  lUlW 

-.-.zu  I"  so 

Add  tl.OO  to  tb«  kboT*  for  Non-skid  Tir« 

J   (lerrent   off  for   ca<h  with   ordw 

It    irrttnx   deixMit    rxinirad    wltb    all  C.    O.    D 

orders 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  N«    BrMd  S( ,  PhUaiMphia.  P* 

S*nJ  for    dftriplie*    hvo^ttt   anJ  price   ti$t 
Cood  Territory  Open  for  Live  Agents 


i^m 


^2a.t  writ.  wmJ  tM 
rtitmBmrmhtT 
■  Uxta  n 


roo  emo  mi.,  ttil.  «.w  by 
bwlaa  BUUWN  ncNCiS 
M  mr  Imp JaeUtrw—fr^vrhl  9^*paui  vrien 
CsMtltloB  C*«J  ^Mteh  U,MB.  iB.QOO.OOi 
..dii  •oldpTO.MBBbWN  rKNCR  uti.i>M 
'^  US  atrlM.  ItaTllT  Oalnsbrd  — rat-naottoc. 
Suipl.  totMluutbeoknut  pcvtcaid. 

FiBcc  t  MR  e«..  ■Mt.iiti. «  nn  iRt.  f 


HAY 


Ship  To   Tha  Old    Reliable  Hooae 
Danlal  McCaffrey's  Sons 

m-IH  Wifeisli  IMt.         nitskurth.  Pi 


bicycle  and  ikii«w>  yoa  h.^L*   the 
best.     Bur    a  Machine  rou 
^r*v*   befor*  acceptlnff.    Select 
rom  44  atyto*.  colors  and  use*  to 
'  ramnui  "Wanaai "  line 
^IVSIKO  FIMt  on  approral  and 
day'  trial     NO  KXMHSK  to  you 
f,  aft<-r  trial,  you  do  not  keep  it. 
■ASV  PAVMCNTS  if  desired,  at 
a  aatiall  advance  over  our  Special 
Kactory-to-Riderciuh  prire. 
WNITS  TODAY  for  our  bxa  tat- 
aloQ  showinc  our  eomtptrtt  (ina 
of    Rancer    biercio*.    T I R  K  S  . 
aoBdrioa  sad  parts.    Learn  our 
woadarfal  n*»  »gtn   aad    lib- 
eral taraa.     O*  aat  k«|r  aniU 
roQ  frnetf*  what  we  ean  do  fur 
TOO.    A  postal  brines  everythirff. 

■  C  A  U   •••I.M4I  Clli«M» 


IDEA  RANGER    ROMAN 

gr--=^~^^^  bicTtle  and  knew  yos  hsM-    i!ie  J^^^     ^^^F     ATA     A     ^    *     ^ 


PIPE 


serooa  baod  Lan*  noci  an 
siias  turoisiad  »ltt)  new  Ibraada 
A  eaapimr*.  i  roopi  ■taipaaat. 
i.  F.  GrMlli      «lt  Miw  SU  ^Wa- 


BUY,   SELL  and 
EXCHANGE 

USED  CARS 

Of  the  Better  Kind 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  In  Your  Car  for  a  Later  Model 

or  a   Different   Car. 

A  Small  First   Payment  and  You  Can 

Hare  the  lis.  of  Any  Car  We  Have. 

ROMAN  AUTOJCO. 

203  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 

<    alaloiivir    "A'    S<nl    1,'piin    Rrquaat 


PILiING  CAPON^^TOOLS 


Simple.  con\i?nient  and  ensy  to  use.  Cemiplcte  il 
liislralcd  instruttionswillicvcry  sc».  show  hott  tn 
ciiaily  (np<jiiize  your  ytmiig  ttHkorels  Kivi"*?  .vou 

Double  Weight  and  Double  Price 

tier  r)oun<l,  iit  lower  ftx^l  m>nI  ainl  «itli  lf>s  tare 
Turn  your  t^xUcn-N  into  pnif  it  iuakiii;:<  ajioiis,  liet 
ter  pa\-crs  than  tlic  females  iu  your  flotk. 
Cotnplcle  v\  of  reli.iM'-.  pr.iHlciI   Pillin(  "Easy 
to  Usa"  Capon  Tooia,  pami  pust  prvpji<l 
.\nvone  with  this  wl.  ami  oiir  .tire.  tion«  rnn  in  .1^  nmnry  . upon- 
izin^.  for  ..lh.rs.     Wnt.-  l.«lr.y  f,.r  ...>r  FKIK  «    .|...»  l».«.k-l>ll.  1: 
to  du  it. 

C.    p.    PILLING    A    SON    CO. 
2249  Arch  Street,         ».3tjMi:.lied  ISl  »         Philadelphia.  Penn.i 


$2.50 
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tut         1.  1  „«   ..•.„.»i,or>;»ii   tin    Aiiini'li'    lima    Itwms     l.l-SOc    Dint;    noup    lifans,    iiuxtil    hay.    lijtlit    iiml    iiiiMd,    $3^-39;    No.    1 

^^rnrcr.   There  have    i.M.n   no   straw  er^^^^^  ,,,        ,3*,, ho  36;     N«.     U     .lo.,     »:t3  35;     N«.     1 

<h,.  market    m   ...veral   da.y»..Hla.*borr.es   are     ^^^  ^^^^  an  ™.h.   8,iac  bunch ;   h^^^^^  sIriaBht    r, ...       !|II..- W.,-,0 ;       No.    -J    ,!«.,     $ae- 

Il2..'>0;    No.     I    tanxled    rye.    $lili..")()  13 ;    No. 


A  It  ho 
little 
ii>    to 

fuiipli .  .  .       , 

ing  every  day.  There  were  ttrf  irc.sh  cars 
of  l.iitaloes  offered  at  the  de)H)t  iJiis  mom- 
Uig,  ami  altl-.o  tlic  market  opened  lej)  weuk, 
with   the    huyers   sliowing  a   tendency   to  bear 


ing  with   very 
quart.      Tlie  leason  on   sour  cherries   ia   near- 
ly  over,    the  only    xupplie*    today    being   from 
storasto     wliv-h     hoW     at     2o  3(>p     ^>cT     quart. 
Hiicklpberrieii  are  doinj;  a  'lilllo   belter  when 


Baltrniore,    Md.,    .July    7,    1919. 
■Produce. — I'otatoen,       n<>w.    No.     I,    tf4.'.'iO-5 
bbl.;    do..   No.   2,   $3-;i.oO   bid.      C-abliaRe,    new, 


NEW    YOKK    HAY   AND   QEAIN 


down    prices.    l'''',,,';*/"^'}r^.}.'i';;jt'^"'"^;.'"j'%o'Im     f.ano-;' Veliins  "at    20  X.c"  per    <I"."rt.^"'""_t>>-^     $J_.50-2  cnile;  do.,  »1.C,0.2  bbl.      Lettuce,  6O0 


at  $4.7.i-5  per  barrel  with  aonie  not  qntlo  «o 
itood  at  $4. .SO.  wliile  the  North  CVarolinaa 
ranged  from  »4-5  per  barrel,  a«  to  quality. 
The  Xfw  .lersey  stock  is  now  sliowing  up 
<juite  freely  and  in  belter  i-ondition  than 
thev  did  a  week  ago,  when  thev  were  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  rreen.  floed  New  Jer- 
sey i>olatoe«  60W  today  at  tliX.35  per  % 
bushel  basket,  with  No.  2'»  at  60-70e,  and 
crulU  at   3U  3jc. 

VtgMablM 


The    neaWby     aHi«ir»B««    aeawn    is    boldins    I'rice.  ranged  from  $400000  ne 
o'^'v^n/erVan"  ie    expected    ..    t^iere    are    "'j'*",^-"'!,"-^'-^^'  ,1  ^'car 
uite  iJt-ntiifuI  offeringts  on  tiie  market  every    »old  from  ».oU  Jou  per  car. 


<lav.  Home  of  it  however  is  more  or  less  out 
r.f 'condition  which  makes  an  extremely  wide 
ranKe   in   iiricos.      Today   some  a«paragu4  was 

'i:i^iLri'\,:r\^ri^ryoorl^i:^^  "™.  .o. .,« fl„c.uatic.  «p  .nd  down  from 


New  York  City,  .fiily  7,  1919. 
Feed. — Tho  market  for  mill  feed  wa> 
oguin  liipher  as  far  un  Winstern  offera  «rere 
concerned,  and  mills  apparently  Jiave  little 
feed  for  salo  and  are  asking;  more  money  for 
tlie  niodepate  (juantitie.s  they  have  to  oflfer. 
Uuycrx  are  not  followiiiit  the  advance,  how- 
to  |l4-4.'.50  per  crate,  while  the  pony  crates  wax,  SOtiOc  bamiier.  Heet.s,  2',t!  4i-  iMincli.  <'ver,  and  in  coiiiequence  the  volume  of  busi- 
which  sold  last  week  at  $^.2J-2.75  sold  to-  d'ea.i,  $l.■7l,■>^2.  bu.vhel.  Green  corn,  $1.20-  ncss  wax  of  small  |iro|>ortionH. 
day    at  i$3.'50  4    per    crate.      The    bottom    fell     2/2."i    crate.      Tomatoes,    $l..'>0-3    carrier.  yiiolatioiisi:       (,'ily    feed.     bran.     $40;     mid- 

out  of  the  peach  market  during  the  pant  Fruii«. — .\i>i«leii.  early  harvest,  l(t2.'.'i0-4/>0  dlings,  $4H.  In  I(iOi|.ound  sacks;  red  dog, 
week  and  on  one  day  $2.2.5  i)cr  crate  wa»  ■bbl.;  $1-2  l.kl.  Ked  clierrieM,  10-12«  box;  do.,  $(i2,  in  liKi  pound  sack.s;  Western  spring 
the  top  of  the  market.  Today,  howeier.  un-  white,  20  2I2h'.  Coom^lierrieK,  T-iUi-  Hi.  bran.  $42..">o  411 ;  slaiidarel  middlings,  f50- 
der  moderate  supplies  and  an  improved  de-  Blackberries,  1.")  l«c  quart.  Ked  rasjiberries,  Al ;  flour  iiiiil(llint;K,  $.'iti.."i9;  red  dog,  $04.50- 
mand.  the  market  did  a  little  better.  <)est  a2-3'.')c  quart;  do.,  black,  27-2itlc.  Currants,  tV.'),  all  in  IdOiioniid  sarks,  30day  shipment. 
1>eaches  selling  at  $2.25-2.7.5  per  crate,  and  lj-20c  quart.  IIuckU«lierries,  20-2tlc  quart.  Oat  feed,  $:fJ..5ii;  rye  middlings, '$4.5 :  while 
the  vfO'I"'*"'*  I>oint  to  higher  prices  liefore  Butter. — <'reaniery,  western  fancy,  63-54c;  hominy  feed,  nominal,  iill  in  100  pound 
the  end  of  the  week.      There   were  28  cars  of    choice.    52-''>:)c;    jwund    jirints,    54  56c.    Near-  '  " 

touthern      wtscrmelons      (■(Tered      today      and     hy    rolls.    4'5-40c.       Wiry    jirints,     *C-47«'. 

ler  car  on  good         Kg;;s. — ■State,       Pennsylvania    and     nearby, 
wasty   melons    43-44c;    Ka.stern    Shore    and    Virginia,      43- 
44c.      .Southern,    42'4<3c. 

Live    Poultry. -r-.'>i>ringen),    40-4,5<t    lb.;    oJd"    sonable    bids    being    accepted    on    the    medium 
POtlltry  riKmlers,    lt»  2o^-;  <rld   helm.   35  .H'c  lb.;   ducks,     and    low   gradiw.    e»i)ecinlly   siiwill    bales.      Rye 

The    market    on    live    fowls    appears    to    be    t;-H27c;    do.,    Hpring,    ».'.-4(kc;    pigeons,    33-4(Kj     and  oat   str.iw   dull    and    weak. 


sacks.     Cotlonseid  oil   meal,   nominal;   linseed 
oil   meal,    ninniiial.    in    lOliipound    sacks. 

Ifay  and  .straw. — Offerings  continue  very 
heavy  at  all  harhor  points,  trade  slow  anil 
market    weak    and    demora'iii'.ed,    and    all    rea- 


in    a    rather    unsettled    condition,     as    ^iirices     )iair;   guinea  fovcls,   50  7(Vc  each. 

tirains. — Wheat.        new,        bag    lots. 


The    decline    <>»)•   '«  day.  Prirw  at    this   writing   are   aliout     2n»^« 


$2.30- 
as    to    quality.      Corn,     bag    lots. 


Hay. — No.  1  large  bales.  $42  ton;  No. 
2,  $38  40  ton;  No.  3.  $32-».5;  8hii»ping,  ^OS- 
29  ton.  Fancy  ligiht  clo>\'er  mixed,  $37-39 
toil.      Clover.   No.  ■!,   mixed.    $340<}. 

Straw. — Per     ton.     No.     2     rye,     $12-'13. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $2.37  V4.  No.  3  hard 
winter,    $2.37  V4. 

Corn. — No.  2  yiMlow,  $2.05.  No.  3  yel- 
■low.  $2.04. 

Oats. — .Standard,    evVjC. 

Rye. — Export,   $1.59 '^. 


♦ 


FHILAOELfHIA    DAIBT    MARKET 


4ier  hamper.  New  carrots  are  arriving  ■ 
little  less  free>ly  and  the  market  today  was 
lirm  at  2  3 He  per  bunch.  Hamper  carrots 
sold  quickly   at  $l.a5-tl  50   per   hannper. 

•Since  last  week  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  price  on  c»bl>a«e.  but  the  lower  iirices 
served  to  shut  off  supplies  to  llmt  today 
there  was  a  strong  reaction  and  ppiecs  are 
now  a  little  s(l>ove  last  week's  level.  Penn- 
svlvania    barreled    stock    sold    at    $2  2.75    per 


at  reported  in  these  <«Jumns  h»«  been  fully 
ntaintained  over  since  and  the  market  has 
ruled  tirra  at  unchanged  prices.  The  out- 
look i»  for  a  continued  firm  market  on 
striefly  fancy  eggs.  Many  of  the  suiitilies, 
however,  are  showing  more  or  less  the  de- 
fect* incident  to  hot  weather  and  this  cU«« 
of  stock  is  dull  and  irregular  in  value,  es- 
jiecially  the  eggs  that  coroe  from  southern 
ipointit.       At    this    writing    sales    of    eggs    are 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


■2    per    %    . 

ex'pwied  to  rapidly  increase,  lower  prices 
are  erpecled  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
best  cucumbers  on  the  market,  outside  of 
hot  bed  and  hot  house  stock,  are  cominfr 
*r<«n  Maryland  and  Delaware,  these  selling 
this    morning    at    $2.J.'.-2.50    per    bushel    b 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 


Now   York   Oity.   July   7,    1919. 

Butter.— Steady ;  receipts.  17.306  ti^ba; 
creamery  higher  than  extras.  ft(»50V4c; 
creamery  extras  (92  score),  49 '.-sc;  firsts, 
48'49c;  packing  itork,  current  make,  Mo. 
2.    44<-. 

Eggs. — Irregular;  receipts.  »8,712  cases; 
freah  gathered,  extras,  51-.W;  fresh  gather- 
ed, extra  firat«,  47^iw-;  firsts,  43  40c;  itAte. 
Pennsylvania  and  nefl»»<by  western  4iennery 
whitiw.  line  to  fam'v,  56  oMc ;  stale.  Penn- 
sylvania and  nearby  hennery  whites,  ordin- 
ary to  prime.  47-.V.>c;  stale,  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  hennery  •broiwns,  54-^5.Sc;  do., 
fathered    browns   and    mixed    colors,    60>5^3r. 

Oheese.— Irregular;    receipts,    9.103;    state, 


off. 


Nt 


Lancaster.    Pa.,    .Tuly    7,    1919. 
An   «v«lanrhe    of   produce    which    apiieared     whole    milk    flats,    current    make    »piyial«.    3,2 

average     run.     31  31%<c;     «t«le, 
twins,    current    make,     nperlals, 
31\iMH<-;    do.,    average    run,    30%  31>4e. 

Poultry. — 'Live  firm;  ^(roilers.  42-46r; 
fowls.  S.V;  old  rooaters,  ?2-2a<-;  turkey«,  35- 
3m-.  Dressed  steady,  broilers,  JM-S.Sc:  rhick- 
ens,  40'4Sc;  fowls.  37-35 He;  old  roosters, 
19-2iar;    turkeyn.    46-49c. 

Vegeta(bles.^P«l«l«es.  new.  No.  1.  $3-4.7* 
bW.;       No.    2.     $1  5(1  2  75       bill.       Asparagus, 


per.       Norfolk    is    sending    some    fair    quoJity  on    the    market    early    tod«y    w»t    eompletely     33\c;     do., 

in    barrels    which    told    this    morninc    at    $5-  moved    at    top  price*    before   eight   o'clock,    •    whole    m»lk, 

6    per    barrel.      "The    Noafolk    hot   bed    cucum-  quick    drive    being    made     against    rasi^lierry 

Ibers    (Old    at    $2.50    per   >hMnper,    while    hot  stalls.      Kggs   also    sold    rwpidly.      Only    slight 

house  encumbers  are  meeting  a  good   demand  changes  were  reported   in  any  of  the  oommo- 

at    50  75c    jwr    doaen.       Egg    plant    seesns    to  dities. 

tie  more  scarce  t^han  usual  at  this  teoaon  and         Butter    and    Rggs.— Creamery    butler.    70c 

sold    today    at    $4.50    per    box.      The    suppliea  lb.;    ■country    butter,    55c    lb.;       eggs.    46-4Ho 

of   lettuce   were  sooiowhst   more  liberal   today  dosen ;    duck    egg*.     SOe    dosen;    goose    eggs, 

and    |>rice»    are    vbowing    a    tendency    to    ease  10   cents   each 


PhiladeViihia,    Pa.,    July    7.    1919. 

Butter. — iRe^-eiiits,  4,592  tubs.  The  mar- 
ket showed  no  in>p<irtant  change,  but  lacked 
#trengtli  and  some  holders  cleaned  up  sur- 
plus stacks  at  conce«sio,n.<«  from  quotations. 
Trade  was  quiet.  The  quotations  are  oa  fol- 
lows: 

Fresh,  solid-jiacked  freamery.  extra,  51c; 
higher  scoring  goods,  ,">2-54c,  the  latter  for 
jolibing  sales;  e.<tra  firsts.  50c:  <lrst«,  48- 
49c;  si'conds,  4ti4Ti':  thirds,  43-45c;  sweet 
cre«mery,  choice  and  fancy.  53j55h';  do.,  fair 
to  good,  48  .VJc;  ladle  |>acked,  as  to  quality, 
45-48c;  packing  stock,  4;i-44c:  special  fancy 
Ibrands  of  nearby  prints  jobbing  at  58-6t>c; 
good    to    choice.    .Vl-^.'i "c ;    fair.    48-.'>lc. 

Cheese  was  in  fair  demand  and  firm  un- 
der light  offerings.  We  quote:  New  York 
and  Wi»coniiin  flats,  current  make,  choice, 
32  H -33c:  specials  Jiigher:  fair  to  good,  31  Vi 
'32c;  joli4>ing  aalcs  of  fancy  goods,  33  H- 
04>4C. 


NEW  YORK  MILK   MARKET 


Y«rk    stale    and    New    Jersey    are         Poultry. — Dressed   old   chickens,    $1.7.5-2.50     green.   $1-3. .50  doi.    bunches:      do.,    white.   $1- 


ifurnithinc  tiie  market's  requirements   for  let-  Aanh :    dressed   young   chickens,    $1.75-2   each; 

tucr,    and    otoek    from   iboth    states    ■■    selling  old    live   chickens,    28c    pound, 
at    iriiout    the   aasne    valnea,    via:      75c-$2   vet         VegewAiles. — ■Parsnips,     5c    box;       apinach, 

^x    and   75c-*1.25    per   haii>|ier.  20c    per    H    pk.;    turnips,     l.V    jier    H     pk.; 

There    ba*    been    an     improvement    in    the  potAloes,     35  3i>c     |M-r     ^     pk.;     do..    #2-2.25 

onion  market  during  the  paot  week  and  bush-  .bu. :    new   |«taloes.    30-3.Sc   per    %  pk.;   sweet 

ti    hamper   onions   are    no>w    selling   at    $2.2o-  ipotatoes,    6n<;    per     H     pk-;     cabbage,     5-lOc 

2.50    per    hamper.       and    the     %     baakeU    at  4iead;    lettuce.    lO-lSc    bead:    cauliflower,    10- 

$2.40  2. 7<5    boaltet,    these    price*    applying    to  Hc    head:    oyster    plant,    .15c    bunoh;       lima 

the  yellow  onions.      W^hite  onions  are  selling  Ateans.    10-15c  pint:    tomatoes,    15c  box;   peas, 

from    $3.35-4    per  bnohel   hamper,    the   hijcher  .20c  per   Vt    pk.;  beets.  5c  bunch;      beans.  20c 

price    being    ODtained    for    the    fancy    lioiling  peck;    rhubarti.    5c    bunnh:    corn.    60c   dnien: 

sue.       Parsley,    after    ruling    exlrwnely     low  raiqtbcrries.    2"ic    box:    huckleberries.     20  2Ac 

tor   several    days,    ehows   signa   of   doing   bet-  box;    watennelant,    $1    eacJi;    oantalosipei.    12- 


Now  York  Oity,  July  7.  1919. 
Business  waa  slow  at  the  0|iening  of  the 
m-eek,  but  demand  increased  later  and  dosed 
active.  Kurplus  gradually  diminishing  but 
still  enough  to  keep  nearly  all  of  the  large 
distributers  manitfacturing.  Retail  price* 
3.50    doi.    bunches       Beet^s    new,    $2  4.50    per     liave    advanced    in    the   city    to    18c    per   quart 


ler  as  it  is  now  selling  at  from  7«c  $1.60 
per  Irandred  bunches,  which  is  aliout  25 
cents  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Peta  are 
sueh  a  scarce  ci«nmodity  that  we  are  osnit- 
ting  quotations  for  this  week.  Strictly  fancy 
jM-aa  would  bring  extremely  high  prices,  pep-  .(^n, 
pers  is  aootlier  conMnodit)'  that  is  again  eotn- 
ing  from  New  Jersey.  They  are  meeting  an 
active  demand  at  frotn  $1,35-1.75  per  % 
•lushel  h«tket.  Home  southern  uej«iiers  told 
today  at  $2  .50^  per  crate.  Radislies  are 
in  fair  sumdy  and  demand  at  2  2 ',4c  per 
l>nnch.  Tiie  season  0:1  rliijisrh  is  fast  draw- 
mi:  10  a  close  and  lUe  quality  of  the  sup 
filiec  is  not  very  fancy  with  prices  ranging 
from  3.4c  per  bunch.  Rotnaine  is  prartical- 
Iv  un'-hanged  from  last  week  at  $1'1J&5  per 
liox  for  best,  with  jioor  at  507l5c  per  Ikix. 
There  has  been  another  drop  in  the  prices 
•n  white  squash  whirth  are  now  selling  most- 
Iv  at  9(>r  $1  per  H  ba»ket.  Contrary  to  our 
opinion  last  week  the  prices  on  New  .lersey 
tomjtoee  have  advanced  instead  of  declining. 
There  were  amiroximately  S.mio  to  6,000 
paekagesoof     New     Jersey     tomatoes 


100  hunnhes.  Carrots,  new,  $2  5  per  lOO 
Ibunches.  Hcullions.  #12  Oa.bbage.  50c^3 
crate.  Lettuce  25»-$l  basket.  Tomatoes. 
Jensev.    No.    1.    $4  4.50    liux ;    culls.    $2,50  3. 

Fruit. — Apples  $2.50-3.^0  liasket.  Htrarw- 
iberriea.  20  30o  quart;  ra*|>berriea.  10-17e 
pint;  peac4ies.  $1  2.-.50  crate.  Jersey,  50- 
7.5c  basket.  Cherries,  red  sweet.  8  »b.  ba«., 
•1^1.35:  red  sour,  do.,  75  9i)<-.  Oooaeber- 
ries,    8-18c  quart. 

^ 

PHILADELPHIA   LIVE    STOCK 


15c   each. 

Orain     Market. — Wheat,     $2.20    bu. ;     rye. 
$1.50    bu.;    oats,     80c    bu. ;     ear    corn,    $1.75 
ibu 
ton 


PhiVadeliFhia.    P«  .    July    7,     1919. 
Rereqite  of   live   slock    for  Uiree   days   end- 


timothy   hay,   ^7    ton;    mixed    hay,    $33     }„      ,,„,      5   ^„^   „   follow 
■»heat    straw.    $l.j    Ion;    oat    straw,    $12        "         '  g^^j  Mheep   and 

CatHe  Lambs 


Hog» 


YORK   PRODUCE   MARKETS 


Total    for  Week 
Previous    Week 


market  today,  and  best  stivk  sold  from  $4 
fi  I>er  %  bushel  liasket  or  crste.  while  the 
culU  sold  all  the  way  from  $1.50  3.2.5  i.er 
l«sket.  Many  of  the  New  Jersey  tomatoes 
are  sh"wing  the  effect  of  the  extremelv  warm 
weaMier.  some  beiiiz  bad-ly  bli-ilered.  and 
strictly  fancy  tomatoes  are  very  scarce.  This 
partly  accounts  for  the  advance  in  price,  as 
strictiv  fancy  tomatoes  are  very  scarce  and 
wanted.  »pinach  is  a  very  scarce  r<m- 
inodity  and  fam-y  stock  when  here  sells  read- 
ily   at    $3  3.50    per    barrel.       Wotercree*    con 


York.  P«..  Jaly  7,  1919. 
There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  pro- 
duce owing  to  Uie  continued  dry  weather. 
The  cherry  crop  is  over.  and.  as  predi<-ted. 
it  lasteil  but  a  s4iort  time  and  was  less  than 
a  half  crop.  The  ra»i»berrii»  were  small  in 
site  and  not  u.i  to  the  siriindard  in  quality 
•nd  quantity.  York  is  facing  a  peculiar  sit- 
uation in  its  .produce  market,  that  is  causing 
coiuiderallile  feeling.  For  years  there  has 
•been  antagonism  'between  the  farmers  and 
the  owners  of  the  market  houses  and  auUiori- 
ties  of  the  city.  The  tendency  is  to  make 
such  rules,  and  regulations  as  to  cause  the 
on     the     farmers  to  sell   all   tJieir  produce  and  supplies 


1.9-^4  3.3H7  4.964 

2.3TJ  6.330  5.328 

<'alves — Kecei{>ts  of  calves  Kast  week  were 
2.1i21  head  against  1.881  head  week  prev- 
ious. 

Beef  Oatllc. — There  was  little  activity  in 
this  market  and  no  imjiortant  change  in 
ipri<-es. 

■Steers,     fair    to    goo<l.     $14  15;    common    to 


for  grade  A  and  1 6c  for  grade  U.  Loote 
milk  sells  from  Il-13c.  The  July  rate  for 
:i  percint  milk  in  200  mile  lone  is  $3.01  per 
100  lbs  :  adil  4c  per  100  i\i».  for  each  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  extra  bulterfat. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-<|uart 
cans  for  tiie  week  ending  July  ,5,  191«, 
were   as   follow*: 

Railroad* 

F.rie     

Susquehanna     

West    .Shore      

l..icka'Wf%niia      

N.    Y.   Central    (long  hi 

Ontario     

Lehigh    Valley      

New    Haven    

Pennsylvania    

Other    Source*     

Total*     

Same   week    lust   year 


Milk 

Cream 

.    36.880 

5,474 

.       7.366 

103 

.     16.767 

2. '5  2  3 

.    63.277 

3.344 

.  152.420 

4,143 

.    47473 

1..883 

.    57.806 

2,380 

.       6.878 

60 

.     12.220 

414 

0,400 

2U0 

.407.192 

20,5S0 

.397,403 

20,426 

TOBACCO   MARKET 


It  is  becoming  mi^re  evident  every  day 
that  tobacco  growers  who  refused  the  many 
fair.  $12.50->14;  bulls,  good  to  choice,  $12.50  i>ow  offers  of  past  months,  thus  contributing 
114:  fair  to  good.  #lilM.50;  common  to  fair,  t„  |),e  defeat  of  an  evident  effort  to  get  the 
$8  10;  cows,  fat,  per  lb.  good  to  choice,  jiroduct  at  an  unfair  price,  havi>  not  done  so 
corn    fed.     loilc;    do.,    fair    to    good,    8  1(V;     in    vain.       Instances    were    rejiorted    in    which 


tinues    in    ample    su|>i)ly    for    the    demands    at     cabbage    and    other    produce    is    being    h-auled 
2  3c   per   bunch.      Rutaiwca    turnips   are  meet-  '*"'■■■     '"  ■•■■--     =-  ■ 

inic  a   "low   demand    at    65  86c   per    %    bushel 
basket. 


do.,  common  lo  fair.  6 '4 -8c;  bologna  csittle. 
iper  lb.,  good,  flrtchy.  5'»>-OV4c:  common  to 
good,  4^5 '/sc;  calvi'-*.  extra  Wioice,  $20.50- 
24;  fair  lo  good.  $19-211;  common,  $15  18; 
heavy,  $8-11:  Tiuinessee,  choice,  $16<18.50; 
other  southern.  $10-<14. 
•  Hbeep  and  Lambs. — The  market  was  qniel. 
Oiut  steudy  with  moderate  supplies.  Quota- 
tions : 

Wieep.    slieared,    wetihers.    extra.    $10  lOJiO; 
good 
comm 

8.5(1;  ispring  lamlx.  choice,  $11^.50  19;  med 
ium,  $15.50-17;  do,  rolls  and  common.  $12- 
■14. 

_ ^    Hogs — -Ruled   firm   and   higher.      Quotations 

rriee.    sour  cherries,    ras'pberries.    and    much     for  best   we»tern<     $24 


at  the  market  dire<-*.  to  the  consumers  at 
whatever  nirice  the  public  is  willing  to  pay 
If  there  is  more  than  the  city  ran  consume, 
the  priie  naturally  drops'  to  an  abnormal 
le'vel  OS  no  dealer  is  supposed  lo  buy  and 
send  away.  .\s  an  instance,  on  June  27th. 
eggs  were  offered  as  low  as  40  cents  but 
could  not  be  sold,  while  in  other  nearliy  cit- 
ies they  were  bringing  48  to  50  cents  per 
do/rn.  As  a  result  of  this  forcing  of  the 
prices    downward,    practically    »H    the    atraiw 


Frasb  Frnlt* 

Altho  the  sumily  of  the  new  crop  of  »!■ 
I'les  is  graduallv  getting  more  plentiful. 
|,rire»  on  the  strictly  fancy  apples  arc  hold- 
ing firm  at  full  former  pri-i  e».  Many  of  the 
offerings  of  apples  however,  are  very  ^Kior 
and  irregular,  and  this  class  of  fruit  is  of 
uTM-rrtain  valne  making  an  extremely  wide 
range  in  quotations  Some  strictly  fancy 
hand  [licked  apiJes  are  snlling  at  $3  3.50  per 
IniHhel  hamper,  while  at  the  same  lime  some 
very   |)Oor   fruit   is   being   sold  at   75c-fl   per 


away.  This  is  resulting  in  much  higher 
prices  for  what  is  taken  to  York,  and  judg- 
ing from  what  one  hears  it  is  likely  that 
wholesale  marketing  by  truck  away  from  the 
city  is  finding  much  favor  and  will  continue 
to  increase,  at  least  nntil  the  owners  of  the 
market  house*  take  off  some  of  their  unjust 
restrictions. 

Eggs. — 42  45c   per  dozen. 

Butter— <^ountry.  5.5c  lb  ;  safiarator,  60- 
65r  111.      Milk,    llic  qua.'t. 

Poultry. — Mens,  28  30c  lb.;  springers,  40c 
lb  :    dressed,    $1.25  2  50    each. 

Potatoes. — ^New,  20  25c  VI  |»k.;  cabbage, 
5  1.54-  head;  lettuce,  3  5c  head;  beets.  3-«.' 
buuoh;       radishes,     3-5c     bunch;       onions!,     &■; 


almont  double  former  offers  have  been  re- 
alited  and  of  cour«e  the  end  is  not  yet  for 
those  who  still  hold  their  prodoit.  Common 
filler  1i>bacc-o  is  now  ♦elling  nt  ol<out  $<!  jicr 
ewl.  and  wrai'pers  in  pro|H>rtion,  the  latter 
being  even  more  than  lOO  p«'rcent  higher 
than  during  the  wiiiier  and  upring.  I.101  al 
as  w«ll  as  gi'nerrrl  'biiyeM  were  uniformly 
biisn-.  no  groweribeing  too  r<>mote  lo  be  found 
and  imi^irtuned  to  si-.J.  The  tobai-co  which 
to  choice,  $8.75-9.50;  medium,  $78;  ),a,  l„.,.n  iwoled  in  the  several  growers'  or 
on.     $.1.50-5;     ewes.     fat.     heavy,     $7/>0-     ganiuiiions  was   not  offered   so   far  as   known 

:_  .    .._,_     _.-:.-     ^..,1,.  .n.    __j       ^^     seeming    to    be    the    policy    of    those    wli" 

have  waited  so  long  to  wait  «  while  longer, 
and  thus  receive  the  full  force  of  the  ad- 
vance which  it  is  evident  is  now  coming. 
Apparentlv  these  advaii<-es  have  slightly 
stiimilate<(  tJie  acreai:e  of  the  present  year, 
as  indicated  by  a  late  continuation  of  the 
planting  season  in  all  localities.  On  that  ac- 
count there  lias  devi-loped  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  v'ants.  ihose  urowinii  the  same 
for  commercial  jiurpo-i-  being  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  However,  this  demand  ho* 
co«e  in  pari  frrmi  the  lo«s  by  insects,  iiromi- 
iientlv  wire  worms  whii-li  have  bc^n  quito 
l.othe'rsome     in    manv     places.  Incidentally, 

would    not    the    growing   of    i«lanls    »«    be    sold 
10    growers     I.e    a     rrofilaWe    business     in     a  I 
sections        There     are     al- 


I'ily  Dressed  Stock. — ^Trade  was  quiet  and 
prices  were  without  import-ant  ohange.  Quo- 
tations: 

Sleers.  l«-i23c:  heifers.  IT ^Ir :  cows.  15- 
17c;  calves.  city  dressed,  choice,  27-3t><': 
country  dressed.  23  2i5c;  theeiji,  16'22c; 
lamibs,    si|iring,    30-34s-:    liogs.    2»%c. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAT  AND   ORAIN 


Philadelphia.    Pa.    July    7,    1019. 
Baled  Hay  and   Straw. — Hecetpts.    H18  tons 


loliacco     growing 


havT'trude'ciiiIet'*:    sti-Iw' weak." ''we  quote"'a»'  ways   tlios'e   who   fiil    in   their  own  efforts   i.nd 

follows-  with    such    a    source    iiwny    would    depend    on 

Timothy,    No      1.    $40  41;    exceptional    lots  it    entir.-ly,    lliu«    dispensing    with    their    own 

higher;   No.  2,  $38  39;  No.  3    $35  36;  dovir-  efforts    and    frequent    looses. 


' !  '!  I 


vlff 


July  12,  1919 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


water  off  the  wiiidow.s  in  thi.s  case 
was  an  inch  too  wide  for  some  of 
the  smaller  sash.  This  was  easily  cut 
down  with  a  hack  saw  to  tlie  width 
wanted. — EJarl  Rogers. 


OUE    MAKE-OVER    DEPARTMENT 


Making  a  Coat  Into  a  Cape 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  re- 
cently I  saw  a  cape  made  from  a 
coat,  which  I  liked  very  much.  I 
•have  a  good  mustard  color  spring 
coat  which  has  plenty  of  material, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
give  me  any  suggestions  for  making 
this  into  a  cape.  It  has  a  long  waist 
line,  and  the  lower  part  is  gathered 
onto  the  back  and  finished  with  a 
pretty  stitching.  It  has  a  green  col- 
lar, long  sleeves  and  a  full  length 
coat. — L.   R.,   Blnghamton,   N.   Y. 

This  is  how  I  would  do  it:  I  would 
use  the  back  fullness  Just  as  it  is, 
with  the  pretty  stitching  topping  it. 
A  fitted  yoke  could  be  shaped  from 
some  not-needed  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial; the  stitched  top  could  be  sew- 
ed to  this,  the  fullness  below  making 
the  back  of  cape  portion.  I  should 
use  the  collar  and  top  of  coat  fronts 
just  as  they  are,  attaching  the  cape 
fronts  to  these,  in  front  of  and  be- 
low the  .shoulders.  The  cape  fronts 
may  have  to  be  pieced,  but  could  be 
cut  very  short  with  good  effect,  hav- 
ing length  only  at  the  back  of  the 
gathered  cape.  Machine  stitching, 
braiding,  buttons,  straps,  just  any 
kind  of  trimming  almost,  will  cover 
the  piecing  wherever  it  may  be.  and 
give  to  your  cape  that  did-it-on-pur- 
pose  appearance  so  much  desired  in 
a  made-over  garment. 

My  own  coat,  brought  Into  cape 
fashion  as  described  in  February  22 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  had  pocket 
Bllts  across  each  side  of  the  cape  just 
below  the  sboulders,  but  these  were 
disguised  with  button  -  trimmed 
straps  that  look  quite  decorative. 

If  your  coat  has  big  patch  pock- 
ets,  which  1  surmise    from   the  style 


No  matter  how  much  your  cape 
has  to  be  pieced,  braiding,  machine 
stitching,  stitched  bands  or  buttons 
will  cover  the  piecing,  and  add  dec- 
oration. 

Save  your  old  coat  sleeve  tops  for 
Bpats,  and  wear  them  with  your  cape 
next  fall  or  on  cool  days  this  sum- 
mer.— The  Make-Over  Lady. 


He  sure  all  the  labels  on  the  can- 
ned fruit  are  securely  pasted.  Some- 
time.-i  the  glue  fails  to  stick  and  a 
second  application  will  be  necessary. 


POISON  BAIT  FOR  ANTS 

"How  can  I  get  rid  of  those  pesky 
ants?"  is  the  wail  going  up  from 
more  than  one  housewife  these  days. 
"I  have  tried  everything,  it  seems  to 
me,"  says  one,  "but  nothing  seems  to 
work." 

Those  who  have  had  this  experi- 
ence might  try  the  following  bait, 
says  the  New  York  College  of  Agri- 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  n?iirc5  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
lern  exactly  as  prinli-d  at  ln-giniiiiig 
(if  rarh  ilc-.scri|itl(in  or  wo  will  mil  \m 
responsible  fur  i-orri>cl  lllling  of  oi- 
<ler.-i.  Give  liii.st  nu-a.siirc  when  ordtTliig 
waist  i^atieins,  walsi  nioasure  for 
hkirl,  and  ago  for  chililronVs  patterns. 
A^lilress  Pennsylvania  KarnnM-,  '.'•■I  f' 
Tlurit  Streol.  Plill.iilelplii.i.   Ii 


2819. — Neat  Little  Model. — It  may 
be  finished  without  the  collar  trim- 
ming. Suitable  for  all  Wash  fabrics. 
The  closing  is  at  the  center  front 
under  the  crossing  of  the  collar  por- 
tions. The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  2| 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Pattern 
costs  10  cents. 


Among  June  Roses 


culture:     1  pound  of  sugar,  '.'t  of  an 
you  d"e^cr"ibe",  you  miKht  ada  them  to    ounce    of    arsenate    of    soda,     antl   1 
the    stitched    band.      stitching    them    quart  of  water.     After  the  .sugar  has    ^^    ^^___     ^  _  _ 
to    match    it       and    thus   carry    your   been  dissolved  in  the  water,  add  the    ^epp  or  percale, 
stitched  trimming  effect  qnite  out  to    arsenate  of  soda,      boil   the   mixture     <"    -  „.,„,. 
the  fronts,  where  it  should  be  fasten-    strain  it.  and  allow  it  to  cool.     Small 
ed  to  the  old  coat  top.     Small  patch-    sponges    should     then    be     dip|.ed    in 

this  litiuid  and  placed  where  the  ants 
are  found.  Great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  handling  this  syrup,  as  it 
is  poisonous. 

Excellent  results  are  reported  from 
use    of     powdered     sodium      fluoride 


pockets  would  be  good  on  the  coat 
fronts.  A  belt  extending  across  the 
front  and  around  the  back  would 
hold  the  front  portions  well  in  place. 
My  own  coat-cape  has  a  half  belt 
onlv.  across  the  back,  and  a  narrow- 


251?,. — Child's  Short  Clothes  Set. 
— This  outfit  comprises  a  simple 
dress,  a  short-waisted  petticoat,  and 
a  combination  waist  and  drawers, 
which  could  also  serve  for  bloomers. 
Lawn,  batiste,  gingham,  chambray, 
voile  or  percale  are  suitable  for  tho 
dress.  For  the  undergarments  mus- 
lin, cambric,  long  cloth  and  nain- 
sook. If  the  combination  undergar- 
ment is  used  as  rompers  it  should  he 
of  galatea.  gingham,  drill,  linen. 
The  pattern  is  cut 
in  r.  sizes:  1.  2.  3.  4  and  5  years. 
Size  4  requires,  for  the  dress.  2% 
yards;  for  the  petticoat,  1%  yard; 
for  the  combination,  1?  yard,  of  36- 
Inch      material.      Pattern      costs      10 

cents. 

2815. — Play  Suit. — This  style  com- 
prisps  a  kimono  waist,  with  wrist  or 
short  sleeve  finish,  and  sleeveless 
rompers,  which  close  on  the  should- 
ers.     Gingham,   percale,   khaki,   drill. 


er  strap  also  across  the  ba.k,  a  little    This  powder  is  applied  by  means  of  a    «-^"-f- „-,/;•  ^r^  s'si zeJ  ' 

small    puffer     —   ''••'' '-""'    •'    ''"•-     • "      »'  - 


tised. 


lower,  about  at  the  hip  lin^.  So 
strapped,  the  garment  can  not  slip 
In  front.  My  coat-cape  is  further 
held  down  by  lead  weights  across  the 
loWcr  edge  in  front. 

Snaps    placed     wher"     they     couM 
drape    the    cape    fronts    dolman-fash- 
ion  would   give   a     pleasing    change, 
making   your   cape    a   two-.style   gar- 
ment. A  bright-colored  printed  .satin 
lining   would    enh.Tnce   its   ;ittractive- 
ness.     A  shirred  pocket  of  the  lining 
satin  placed  on  the  inner  left  side  of 
the  cape,  just  where  It  will  be  handy 
fur     holding     handkerchief     or     coin 
purse,   is  a  clever   feature  on  one  of 
Ihe  new  capes  which  I  examined  ro- 
cenlly.      The    garment    was    made   of 
khaki,    lined    with   bright    blue   satin 
figured  with  a  Chinese  design  in  rose 
and  black.      The  girl  who  wears  this 
cape  has   attached   a   cute   little   blue 
Buede  coin  purse  to  the  rhirreil  jwck- 
et  by  its  silver  chain       The  cITect   is 
clever,  as  is  also  a  ttfssel.  at   the  tip 
of    a    pointed    trimming     across     Mi* 
bick  of  the  cape  below  t!ie  y  ik-> 


or  dusted,  from  a  bot- 
tle or  box.  Into  the  cracks  or  crevices 
where  the  ants  have  their  runways. 


4  5.  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires 
l^i  vards  for  the  wai.«t.  and  21  yards 
for  the  rompers,  of  2. •-inch  material. 
Pattern   co.sts   10    cents. 


CONVENIENT   WINDOW   WASHER 

1  have  found  that  a  lot  of  tools  can 
be  tised  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
workshop    that    were    not    originally 
intended  for  the  farm.     This  is  also 
true  in  the  farm  home.     I  remember 
whrn  my  mother  first   discovered  the 
usefulness    of     the     window-w;ishing 
outfits   used    by   the   store   keepers   In 
our   town.      There   is   no  place   where 
windows  are  harder  to  reach  than  In 
the   country    houses   and    where     the 
time  needed  to  wash  tliem   i-;  harder 
to  find.     The  ground  under  a  window 
Is  not   a  very  solid   footing  foi    a  lad- 
der     If  I  reineiiil>.r  right,     th"  brush 
and    rubber    wiper    for    this    window 
washing  cost   7r.  rents      This  inelud- 
ed    a    i»»le    that     is     interchangeable 
with  either  the  lirii.sh   or  the  rubber 
wiper       The    rublxsr    strip    set    in    a 
in.?i  i!     holder     itsed     to      fcrape      th-> 


17—41 

CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  JO  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLE.SALE   DEALERS'  PRICE 


■  «1  uprnxoof  I'jtL 
Writ*  for  full    particular* 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  &  Columbia  Ave.,   PHILA.,  PA. 
Eatabliihed  1863 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  «t)*ilut»  f»c»  A  J.rM)  ftrmcr  brouxht 
hu  aMortnicnl  of  nM  bai:s  v,  us  and  Mked  lu 
what  thev  wer«  worU).  We  t«M  blin  and  save 
turn  on  the  spot  check  for  1148  hf,.  ITerKnnly  be 
liad  lieoa  olfrred  tiXi.OO  on  the  ume  allalnient 
of  tiaca.  I  Name  and  addrvn  of  fanner  given  to 
am    on*   on   request. ) 

For  Bc4  Price  Send  OU  B>f  *  U  KimU 

In  bu.sineM  30  jcirs  and  atiwilutely  devend- 
ihle  Viiu  Bet  a  wjuare  and  h'^nent  deal  fioiB 
ihi>  roncrm.  We  pay  top  market  prlcet  and 
stnd  cbocit  or  pay  cash  Imnioliattlv  on  rerelpt 
■if  eooda.  Write  us  for  priif  ll.il  or  brinii  your 
tia«  to  ui  yourielf.  riimie  uj.  If  dulrable. 
and  CTimpare  our  prtcM   with   others^^ . ,,  _ 

Datnd  N.  Knott  s  aons,  pha.<i«iph>..  p« 


Contractor*  to  the  GoTemment 

TAPES 

1  FOR  TYING 

y^  «  CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 


IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoff man-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co, 

312    Market    Str«!t,     Philadelphiai. 


naicv  CI  V  VII I  CD  placed  antwreke 

UAIoT  iLT  MLLtnArrRACTS  AND  KILLS 

ALL  FLIES.      Neat. 

clean. omamfntal.rfln- 
v.'Qicnt.  etteap.  l.aat« 
bI)  reason.  Mw\«  of 
mftal.  can't  apill  or 
tipover:  will  not  aoil 
or  injure  anyiHinK, 
rioaraiiteed  rn<H:ti»c. 
SoM  by  dcnbr*  or 
6  by  EX1'KI':SS. 

pnpaid,   11.25. 

'lAKOLU  SUMEIU.  IM  Ue  K«ll>  Avo  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nursin; 

K  tsree  ve^r.1'  roura-  In  ihc  thf  rj-  and  practlf*  ol 
nuwl^wrth  the  f«-U.iH-^  •fler.'e^  by  .hi,  mnderji 
tiilly  eriuipned  |n.tliutl'"i.  ':>  >>nc'e<l  <•  •l"»''5«? 
vounir  i'.mJ^de-ir.U'.  ..t  entennc  tl,e  Ni.r..n«  Pro- 
•^^lon  r^  crrleuliim  ha,  l.«-i  eanfullv  Planned 
emphaMi^n*  «i«-l«lly  th.-  .duratl.mal  and  cultural 
*?v%7nment  af  W  nurse  t  lie  hall  I  erm  cotoineii. 
S.  f i'tirc?  1  -t  Kor  par,  leular,  ad  .re*  llVI'.^'Vt'hu', 
school.        lHtJ<l  pant    HIStli  s.reet        t  l-vclacd.  Ohio 


2^.riS.  — Two-I'ifce  Iliiiiiper-  Tliis 
style  is  developed  witli  tlie  blDoiiiprs 
biittoned  lo  the  waist  O'lod  for 
khaki,  percale.  Ralatea.  RinRliani  or 
clinml-ray.  The  sleev.-  may  Ue  in 
wrist  lenRtii.  finished  with  a  band 
ruff,  or  as  in  the  hack  view,  in  elbow 
length.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  t  siz- 
es- 2.  1.  6.  and  S  yeats  Size  ti  re- 
quires r.'/i  yards  of  :J6-inch  inat.Mial 
Pattoin    rosfs    10    een's 


Representatives 
Wanted 

We  liave  openings  for  a  few 
relialile  men  and  women  to  rol- 
le?t  renewals  and  siili<-it  new 
siib.scriptions  in  their  home  ter- 
ritory or  to  travel. 

We  teach  yon  the  business  and 
pay  a  sjiary  to  those  wlio  can 
d?voie  ih'ir  entire  time  lo  ihe 
work  or  a  liberal  rtuninission  for 
y.ir.r  spare  time.  Write  today 
hir  otir  Illieral  I. Tins  to  asenls. 
^ivint;  two  references  as  to 
oil  .rirter  and  reliability. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
2QI  S  Third  St       Phila  .  Pa. 
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PennsvtVania  Farmer 


July    1-.   IS  I.-. 
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SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 


Conrfucted  W  W.  C.  F.lr,  V.  S. 

Ailvlre  tiini  this  doptirtniont  la  frw  to  oiir  Btib- 
BorlljerH.  V.M-h  conimuiili  utloii  slmulil  »tiilo  history 
ami  symptoms  ij(  the  t:i  e  In  tiiH;  also  the  nan  o 
anil  a<lilri-vs  ol  MTlK-r.  InitliN  only  will  be  pr.l.- 
lin'icMl.  W  I- caniiol  innki'  reply  t)V  I'lail.  ThW  Is 
oiii'  o(  till'  uiif.1  val'iahlc  eoliinms  ot  t'vo  paper  and 
»r  Invite  reailirs  to  nmke  \i«  ot  It.  (UiiplnTO  from 
thiseoliinin.  «hcn  properly  prc-servpil  ami  I't.i  wi- 
lled, nmke  otic-  of  the  niOHl,  valuaM"  meUlral 
«yiiipo&iuiu9  u  farnier-jtockniuu  eau  ul)ialu. 


COUNTY  NOTES 
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M     "Make  'Em  Grow  Fast        , 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

AiiY«.w«.!  Ju.1  When Y«.v. nth!  BEST  HOC  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

8RMI-S0LID  BUTXpimjK  i.  pur,  erea.^^^^^^  T^  .dS^^f   8^L' 

p-H"aRi"0*A«;°c?7/y  Srb\r%%.«^at.,e*?°U."o°w°nTa?u°»rLACTIO  ACID  ke.ps  it 

lr«ili. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Also  guwantee  that  you  wlU  be  Batiafled  with  results  from  feeding  it. 
Onr  SEMI  SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  the  Only  buttermilk  on  the  market  that  you 
can  drink  yourRelf  or  use  to  make  batter-cakes  -for  your  table. 

Ic,».   Atincultural   Coll.*..  Ame..  lo«a.  led  two  |rt)UPt  •«  bo,.,  unii  eumber.  urn*  litteiwttord 

prr    IM    laa.    Qain    in    wcivtit. 


0»»« 

211 

....tsc 


Cora 
442  Ibt. 
141  ilM. 


Heat  Meal 

33  Ibt. 

•  IIH. 


WhMt 
Midtlllngt 
31  Ibt. 
14  Ibt. 


Weight 
2»6  Ibi. 
299  Ibt. 

3  Ibt. 
You  can 


A,  CONDENSED  X, 


Gale  or  Saviat     «  2M  lb«.  2«  >»«•  "  *^- 

No.  I  had  no  butter  Milk.     No.  2  had  all  Ihoy  would  driek. 

do  at  wtll  or  bettor. 

Uitd  by  th«  Packen  aad  other  leedrri  in  CAR   LOTS. 

'^'^^n  J?ii:.^y***'  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  ktopt  thoai   healthy  aad   folt  thta   to  market  earlier. 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  it  a  tale  teed— ttrriliied  and  pailtur- 
iifd. 

A  MW-lb.   barrri   it  aeual  to   1,000  falleni  el  buttermini. 

To  eave  you  lr«i«kl  tiantt  have  been  built  ia  leveral  dilftrtal  itatct. 

Why  ate  a  tubttitute  or  Modified  Buttermilk?  Uto  SEMI-SOLIO 
BUTTERMILK— it'a  pure  aad  anadultarated.     Send  your  order  teday. 

Eastcra    Repreteatalive  i  Manafacturert 

I.  H.  NESTER  &  CO.   Consolidated  Products  Co. 

33   8«.    Froat    St..   Phila..    Pa.       I  LINCOLN.    NEB. 


Lumpy  Jaw. — I  have  a  row  about 
six  yeais  clcl  due  to  freshen  in  about 
11  month.  She  liiis  a  very  larRO 
buncU  on  face  iiniler  eye,  which  oc- 
casionally opens  and  discliaiKes  pus 
and  corruption.  This  bunch  has  been 
there  for  several  months  anil  it  oiieiis 
about  once  a  week.  F.  D.  M.,  Klkton, 
Md. — In  chronic  ca.ses  like  this,  you 
had  better  not  use  the  cows  milk 
for  domestic  purposes.  If  the  lione 
of  jaw  is  diseaseil,  or  if  the  liiinch 
is  too  large  for  surgical  removal,  she 
must  be  incurable.  It  might  be  well 
to   let   lier  raise   her   calf   in   pasture 


Brcomo  Co,  N.  Y..  (SEi  June  2S. 
— There  has  been  a  steady  ailvanco 
in  feed  prices  all  year  and  farm  help 
i.s  costing  more  than  ev«r.  Old  h;f 
is  about  all  gone  anil  is  selling  :.t 
$30  to  $32  per  ton.  Strawberrit>s 
have  been  a  good  crop  but  season 
shorter  than  usual.  This  week  will 
see  tlio  end  of  them.  A  Hinghamptou 
firm  went  aiumig  the  growers  and 
contr.u'teil  i>iactically  the  entire  K- 
cal  crop  at  a  flat  rate  of  17  cents 
per  qu.irt,  taking  the  berries  fro;  i 
the  Holds  in  trucks.  The  tirni  nKU" 
a  goo.l  thin,:?  on  the  deal  as  18  cents 
per  ti  lait  was  the  lowest  wholesal  ■ 
price  thniout  the  season  and  much 
of  the  time  the  price  ranged  froi'.i 
20  U)  "(»  tents.  The  lirst  berries 
broii;;!!l  40  cents  at  wholesale.  Grow- 
ers paiil  :?  to  4  cents  per  quart  for 
jiickinp.  Farmers  ai-e  much  please'l 
with  the  repeal  of  the  daylight  sav- 
ing law.  Severe  rain  and  windstorm 
on  June  1.")  ilid  much  damage.  Hay- 
ing has  coaimenced.  Have  had  very 
cniil  ni.«:hts  of  late,  with  reports  of 
frosts   i:i   some  .sections. — (\   H. 

Kent  Co.,      Del.,      (S)    June   27. — 


lot   by    herself.      Fainting   biimh   oc-  ... 

casionallv  with  tincture  of  iodine  has    Many  of  the   farmers  in  this  section 
fairly  good   effect.  oi  the   state   are   badly   worried  over 

Cough.— I  have  a  cow  that  the  ajipearance  of  their  wheat  after 
coughs  some.  When  exerted  she  it  is  cut.  It  seems  to  be  infected  by 
seems  to  be  short  of  breath.  Will  you 
tell  mo  what  you  believe  ails  her, 
and  prescribe  a  remedy?  G.  ('., 
Marysville,  Pa. — I  am  inclineil  to  be- 
lieve your  cow's  heart  is  affecieil.  be- 
sides she  mav  be  suffering  from  tu- 
berculosis. I  would  ailvise  you  to 
have  a  reputable  veterinarian  apply 
the  tuberculin    test,    with    a   view   of 


.some  sort  of  louse  that  has  destroyeil 
a  lar;;e  proportion  of  the  kernels. 
Some  will  at  has  been  threshed.  Tti- 
niatoes  jiromise  to  be  very  late.  Vege- 
table prospects  were  not  very  gooil 
until  the  rains  of  this  week.  Now 
everything  looks  more  favorable. — 
K.  f".  T., 

Merter  Co.,  P.,    (XW)    June   2G. — 


Pinehurst  Shropskires 

H.BielereJ  Klock  e*tjt,h,hpd  twent.vt'n- 
yean.  Ur«l  for  TVl'K.  MUTTON  FOR.M 
ASI>  HEAVY  FLKECKS  Oreat  pri/e 
winners.  1919  raulo^e.  ipriee,  lireedin,- 
and  dewriplion  ready.  Make  choire  earl> 
There  ii  big  demand  rams  this  ye»r. 
In  .VuiEf't  will  offer  ■-'■  seleet  jenrlin; 
owes.    4it  e»e  laiull'S  and    .jO  imniorted    ewen 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

D»n  Taylor,  Bet  £, 

Shepherd.         BprlBgtleld  Centre.  V.  T. 
OCR  MOTTO     ■  Lik<  Btft'  lllc" 


ascertaining  whether  or  not  she  has  We   had    a  very  late   spring  in  spite 

luberculosis.  She  might  have  foreign  ot   much    preparation    in   the   way   of 

bodv  in  stomach,  which  has  recently  oarly      plowing.      Practically     all    <-r 

punctured    its    wall    and    is    now    af-  May    was    v.ry    wet,      retartling      all 

fecting  the  heart.     Give  her  .iO  drops  planting.      I    do    not    remember    ever 

fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  and  two  seeing     seeding     so  late,      especially 

tlrains  Fowlers  solution,  three  times  oats.      Many  fields  of  oats  were  sown 

,j   ,i^y  the    very    last    of    May    and    some    In 

Impure   Blood.— Diseased      Skin.—  J»nc-     <^'o'-n  ^a"  l^TKel.v  planted  the 

1  have  a  mare  whose  hair  is  coming  H'st    part   of    June.      Potatoes      were 

off   in    spots   all    over   her    body,   but  practically  all  plante.l  in  June,  some 

mostly   on   her   neck   an.l   ears,      also  as   late  as   20th   to   2.Mh       After   the 


MINERALS. 


over 


HELAVE^^ 
lCCHMPOUND 


fistula 


■•  oMiaaleeil  ta   rl*«  aatMactiaet  or   mamf 
,_..    II  Parkan  aafneloat  for  ordiDorr  CMCO. 
TWIIM  HMI  UUm  C&,  m  H«tt  An,  rmCari.  Pa. 


IFlMMIglrM, 


*Pon 

EvU 

Approiimatclf  10,000  _ 

!^M»f  ttUy  tr««tod  Mch  r«ar  Wttb 


Fleming's  FUtof orm 

M*  •¥i,*it^iK>  Wf—ary;  trnmr  aae  •iMo.vjhot  m  Mtt 


at  the  root  of  her  tail.  She  rubs 
hind  parts  against  stall,  indicating 
that  she  is  itchy.  J.  S.  M..  Dumore, 
Fa. — Wash  your  mare  with  .soap  and 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Apply  one  part  coal  tar  disinfectant 
and  30  parts  water,  dally.  Give  her 
3  drams  Donavan's  solution  at  dose 
in  feed  or  in  ilrinklng  water,  three 
times  a  ilay.  until  she  gets  well. 
Grass  is  the  best  feeil  for  her. 

Laryngitis. —  Lice. — Several  of  my 
bogs  are  coughing  and  ilo  not  seem 
to  thrive  as  well  as  they  should. 
Some  of  them  have  coughing  spells 
which  last  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
been    using    kerosene    and    green    oil 


wet  May,  June  was  dry  and  hot; 
practically  no  rain  during  June  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  local  showers.  The 
thermometer  stootl  at  }»0  to  95  day 
after  day  and  this  maile  the  corn 
hump  even  tbo  it  was  without  rain. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  knee  corn  by 
July  4.  -V  heavy  rain  today  and  yes- 
terdav  is  dtiing  a  lot  of  good.  Hay 
will  be  tmly  a  fair  crop.  Oats  will 
be  late  and  results  uncertain.  A 
number  of  farmers  did  not  sow  oats 
at  all.  Wheat  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  crop  we  have  had  in  years. 
No  harvesting  done  yet  but  most  of 
our  farmers  will  start  early  in  July. 
Prices  are  good   for  most  cvtM-ything 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  3  six  months  boars  ami  some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
anv  write   ;it  once, 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  BREWSTER.  N.  T. 


HAMPSHIRES 

he  feat  ern«1n2  boeon  breed. 
•k  aiif  ate  ffr  tale  V^ee 
uitt  IXMIST      I.AWN 

VARU     Hlrtl  in  Hand.      Box 
S.      Lanraiier    CeuBtj,    Pa. 


^« 


Regisiered  Berkshires— 
We  Have  Them 

Kicht  weekt  old  i-iiti.  either  sei,  IIH    Str<>n«  fymu 

I  fellow    and    MaHrrvtoro   btvedinc      Our   bent   hnar    » 

only   a  20  iniintlie  haby,  hut   he   wriiihi  Gno  Iha.   I'er- 

fert  tyi*      A   few  (trandennit  of    Rar   Ai>|tle  Kontdyfco. 

MR   al    hlfh   pradnetni   emri.    left     Oriier    hefofo  they 

I  are    fun*' 

soNOKRN  *  holrukqiin.  avo.noalb,  pa. 


•.  I. 


C.  CHOICE  APRIL  PIBS.  iHi«ll  4S  Iha.  «l 
_„  lOMbi  Kmea  bi(  tnie-tTi*  einrti.  Oo<id  rai-axli 
«■    Mm   aarwtirre    r     It     l>.     I'MlicrMe       lIOWAItU 

rnrmour.  mainvii.i.e.  i-a. 


KES.   BERKSHIRE   PISS  lor  tale.   July.  Aeeeat  and 

s».i<    iirhTt  rlthL     4  tilu  en-':  iii<f  i-ix-'  I""  t.i  l«e 
W.     J.     McrON.NEl.L.     OXFOIID.     I'A 


M     l-ady     l/in5fei|<«'«    Oiam- 
[iloo.    »    week    fitr»     120 
r.AllNES.  CItilVK    eiTV.    I'A. 


BERKSHIRES 

G 


Ser^iee  Bean.  Sueerior  aaimalt  of  the  ideal  hom» 
aae  or  Inral  market  hrw«L  the  <'he«liire  lte»il.>  iw.w. 
rtia   alao.  MorelaaaMa    ram,       Syliaua.    I'a. 


CRANOELL'S  BIC.   TVPEO.  I.  C  'B 

n»  World't  Grand  Cliamplaa  baetl.  wtnBlat 
twice  aa  many  firit  prirrs  tt  the  Nall'nal  O  I.  C. 
Show  at  all  ntber  breodera  put  toaather,  Callonrar 
Kdd  boioe  the  Ortiiil  ('bami>ino  tioar  Aim  our 
b«rd  baa  been  undefeated  at  all  the  bic  fain  for 
the  Ileal  two  yaarA  Rtoek  of  all  acee  foe  tele.  Oal 
oar  ateloe.     Craadeirt  Prlte  Hofi.  Caae  City,   Mlck. 


to  kill  lice,  but  It  seems  to  fail.  Will  except    horses.      ("o\ys,    $.0    to    $100 

vou    give    nit    remedy    that    will    kill  for   Krades;    six-weeks  old    pigs,    ?13 

the    lice.    C.    A.    S,.    Polk.    Pa.— Mix  to    JL".    pair;    veals    LI    cents    pound, 

eciual        parts        powilere.1        licorice.  Not  as  much  butter  made  as  former- 

groun.l   gentian,     ginger     an.l  blear-  l.v  "«  "'any  of  the  fanners  are  selling 

bonate     soda,     and     give     ea<  h     100-  to  cream  routes. 


pounil  hog  a  tcaspooiifiil  at  dose,  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  you  will  add 
more  kerosene  to  the  green  oil  mix- 
ture it  will  kill  hog  lice.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  made  by  mixing  one 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  two  gallons, 
of  kerosene  then  aild  four  gallons  of 


Pastures  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  dry  weather  but 
present  rains  should  revive  them. 
Strawberries  were  a  fair  crop  and 
sold  out  of  sight.  Fiist  pickings  went 
at  $7  to  $8  per  bushel.  Hlack  and 
raspberries  promise  a  good  crop.  Ap- 
ples   will    be   small    crop      and    from 


water.     Mix  one  part  of  the  emulsion    present    Indications   peaches       pears 
in   8    parts   water   and   either   dip  or    I>1>""»   and   other   fruits    will    not   be 


10  Chester  White  Pigs, 


•    oeeki    old.    »9  <■<• 
rai-tl.     wttU    pr4ll,av« 

Alan    rrade    pi.it.       Write    \..iir     waiita. 

I.     n.     TA.NOEIl.         »OKK     SI'ltLNttfl.    PA. 


apply.  One  part  coal-tar  tlisinf*ctant 
and  40  or  50  parts  water  will  kill 
the  hog  lice.  Kerosene  remedies 
should  not  be  iisetl  during  the  day 
when  hogs  are  alloweil  to  run  in  sun. 
dndigestlon.— Loosness  of  Bowels. 
— I  have  a  horse  we  keep  for  general 
work.       When    driven    on     road     his 


large.  Much  buckwheat  going  in. 
Mu<  h  hav  has  been  baled  and  selling 
at  J33  ton. — P.  Mc. 

Union  Co..  Pa.,  (D  June  2.t. — 
Hay  making  is  the  job  on  hand  now. 
ami  the  crop  Is  unusually  good,  with 
much  clover  lodged  on  many  fields, 
making    cutting    diiriiiilt.       Wheat    is 


OT    fi    TK—.   5  and  3  mo.    old,  heeyy  bnne.  abort 
IIROBAKKU   BROS  .   Sur    R.  Coer>lamu>.    fa- 


Chester  Whites  fSJl  •??,„.'^o,/'^'     •"-• 

ARCADIA    KAJUf.  BOX    D.  BAIXT,    PA. 

REG.   0.    1.   C.'S  all  a«e»,     Boakiae  orders  tor  luae 

|.ir»;      lain       lire<l       for       All-il't       larnw  KLAIK 


I'lAMONO    MINORCA     KAliM 


Mt     Retiiel.    Pa 


Tr>„_^     ICRSCV    8PRIN8     Pll 

Plf'O       M').»d       lllifS  I  if" 


CS    aad    t>ltt.    bred 

tlltiid    t'liaiti 
Cniii.    I'hriclisMtle.    <i 


■n;«  Tt-,^  POLAND  CHINA  sows,  tarrew  tec 
■Dig  •'•JP*  •,ii.|  liitir  JiiK.  Mx>  III-  l'rl>e  Jinn 
rirren    paid.       BEI.ROSF.    KAIl.MS.    Ui.l,l..r.l      N      ^ 


Rat.  0.  I.  C.  aad   C.  W.  Plea.  Bred  lilts  aad  aews 

Satisfaetiim    aiid    tafe    delher)'    suarantred. 
JOn.V    I..    VA.N    lUlUS  tIlOV      PA 


bowels  act  too  freely.  The  droppings  coloring  rapidly  and  will  be  ready  to 
have  bad  o.lor  and  as  he  eats  lots  of  cut  by  the  second  of  Jul.v  or  be- 
fore hay  is  all  made.  Corn  has  been 
and  is  being  cultivated  the  last  time, 
and  is  growing  well.  Oats  are  shoot- 
ing heails.  and  promise  to  be  a  fair 
crop.  Striped  potato  beetles  are 
pleniv.  vet  not  many  young  bugs  are 
founii.  as  a  striped  ami  spotted  fly  or 


teed  we  believe  he  ought  to  lay  on 
some  Hesh.  but  he  keeps  thin.  1  have 
thought  that  be  digested  his  food 
fairly  well.  He  seems  to  have  a 
scurvy  anil  itchy  condition  of  the 
skin,  ami  his  hair  comes  off  in  small 
patches.      S.    C.    R..    Bedford,    Pa. 


Special  Subscription  Offer 

We  will  extend  your  auhrfcript i»>n  the  laUntv  «>f  this  yetir  aiwl  .t11  of  next,  or  !•• 
.l;in.  1,  1921,  for  only  7.V.     S«i«i  us  two  subscriptioiks  to  .Jan.  1,  1".»"2I,  at  7.">c.  etcli 
.•in«l  we  will  renew  your  suli^i-riptioii  for  the  same  i)eii<«l  of  time  as  u  rewiird. 
PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER.    ?€1    South   Tklrd  Street.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


paicnes.       j>.     «  .     t\..     ut-uiuni,     i  a. —     •" ■< —  -  __„i,   nf 

Give  vour  horse  \  ounce  groun.l  gen-    bug  seems   to   be   eating   tne  eggs  m 
tian    itnd   one   ounce    powdered    wood    the  potato  bug.  an.l  we  hope  tne  la  - 
charcoal  at   .lose  in  feed,  three  times    ter's    number    may       increase        bour 
a   dav.      The   fee.ler  can   usiiallv   help    cherries   are   a   fair   crop,      hut   S«eei 
.orrect  an  ailment  of  this  kind    Wa-    ones   are   scarce.      ^^J r-'i^  *«'"fi' ,„  ,  = 
ler  him  before  feeding  Wm  i?iain  and    a  goo.l  crop,  and  sold  from  1-*  ^o  '. 
^tint  his  water  supply  before  driving    cents   p.r  quart.      Buffal.)      tOjAOsU  1 
liini    on    road        Mix    equal    parts    of    road  supervisors  b.,ught  n  nev^   stoiie 
Singer,  gentian,  fenugreek  an.l  pow-    .  ru-her.      grader,      engln.^   ^l    ,       Z 
.lered    wo.,d    charcoal    and     sive     him    combined    and    a    water    tank    to    use 
two    tablespoonfnls   at    dose    in    feed,    in      making     and      ''epauing     r  a.u- 

Apply  one    Lui  her  E.  Craumer.  ot  '^  ork  font  t>- 
and       40    and   :.    sradiiato  of  State  College.   ha« 


two  or  three  times  a  day. 
part    coal    tar    tllsinfectant 


I  parts   Witter    to   parts  of   body   where    l»g>.n   his  services  as  farm  agent 
;.-iiin   is  mos;   al^ecled.  l  ni.  n  CoMnty.— J.  N.  l.lovet. 


July  12.   1919. 


^•e^^ar^jtieeb^iSi* 


V  ewr^i  -fai 


is:^'Xfim^nmt?i:f<iJ3afn>i'j^'t.iAst-?^'-:os''^e-'*jt 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


19-^3 


Peel  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums 
In  One-fifth  the  Time 

PEEL  your  peaches,  pears  and  plums  for  pre- 
serving with  Babbitt's  Lye.  It  saves  four- 
fifths  of  the  time  and  labor  that  is  usually  spent 
in  paring.  The  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection 
has  ruled  that  this  method  docs  not  injure  the 
quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit 

This  is  the  method  used  by  the  big  California  fruit  can- 
ners.  The  hot  lye  solution  peels  off  the  skin  without  injury 
to  the  fruit.  It  also  prevents  waste  of  the  best  flavored  part 
of  the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Save    the  directions    printed  be- 
low.    Get  a  can  of  Babbitt* s  Lye  of 
your  dealer  and  preserve  this  sea- 
son the  easy  Babbitt  way. 


«....>vy,g 


tssen 

^iiimiiiiiiliuiliuiMiuiuimiiuUMiuiuuMiHUii.miiimiiiuiiumiiiuiu.iuiiiiii»uuiuuiuuiuiiiiiiBuuuiMimiuiiM^ 

I  DIRECTIONS  I 

m  H 

i  To  9  gallons  ol  water  add  half  a  can  ol  Babbitt's  Con-  | 

I  cenuated  Lye  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum.     For  small  | 

I  quantities  o!  fruit  use  one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons  | 

I  Babbitt's  and  a  pinch  of  alum.     Place  fruit  in  a  wire  | 

I  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  the  boiling  solution  | 

I  for  two  minutes.    Rinso  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  | 

I  all  the  skin  will  come  oS.  | 

&lllll>MHUIIIIHUIUIUUUtUIIUIUUHIIIIUIIUIUUIHUUIIUIIIIIIUIIIIIIlilllllllllllllUinillllllUIMIIllin<UmUIIIIIIIIUUUiI 

Be  Te  BABBITT,  Inc.,  1 5  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


Send  for  booklet  describing 
tnan^  other  household  uses 
for  BABBITT'S  Pun  Con- 
centrated LtYE. 


Poultry 


Dairy 


0,000 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


PER   WEEK   FROM 
HILLPOT'S   RECORD   LAYERS 


mean  pmrni.t  delivery  of  your  order,  l.y  pureed  i>o«t  prnjiaid 
H.itrlie»  of  ovir  a  millioa  eliiiWa  per  ye.ir  malce  Ih.-je  prices  ?io* 
«ii>le:  100 

WHITE  tBOHOBNS.  Pen  3  $14.00 

BROWN    LEOHOENS  16.00 

B,  I.  elds;  .  1800 

l.*«t  IIat<li  .luly  aCnd 
Safe  deliTcry  of   full   eoutit   euaranteed.      BOOKLET  FREE 


50 
$7,50 
8.50 
9.5* 


25 

$4,00 
4.50 
6.00 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  28, 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


HUMMER'S    FAMOUS    CHICKS 

ftm.^u«    N-.-»u.e    they     live    and    iro"      »v»rM    P^ 
June,    Julr    anJ    Auail.l.  '•I,.'.,     'mm 

liar    V.<yX.    hl«    healthy    tellowi  »';  •'        •!  J? 


17.  UO 

MOO 

Eterlar  atralB    1<  00 

14  >iO 


II    I     BedJ,   Blue   Uihbon  alucli 

Aneoue 

lirown  Lethorn  S.  C. 

White    l^eithoro  'i'"',  ,.,.,y'\\„ 

We  tuUctt  yotir  »iu«lnes*  on  a  a<juare  deal  uasn,   ii»e 

arrtial.    paroel    poal    paid. 

E    R    BUMMZR  *  CO  .   Krenrhtnwn 


«75 

10  SO 

I  'lO 

T.TS 


\    J  ,  B   n.  Y 


LOOK    CHICKS 


$12  A  100  UP 


Bt  Sjieelal  Dellierr  Parrel  l'<>«t.  p>»U,ie  i.»id  U  dlf 
teretit  Ihorohred  l.reeds  Utllltr  A  EihilMti-.n  iirailes 
l.lie  rteliierr  nuaranteed.  Capaeilr  I«o  MrM)  weeklr 
Caulog  tree.     NABOB  HATCUKIllRS,  Gambler.  Ohio 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SSIS,  "  .uu"  ^d 

ena.     Peena.   P'ltatoe*  a  aperlaltr.   Returtu  dait  goodt 

are  told.      Aik   tor   our   market    letwr. 

.1ELBT     PRODI  (.1     CO.  PHILAOKLPHIA 


400?:w:S400 

lin     Fre«h   eiiwa      Try  a  load  of  titeae   U  you  want 
••"     milk 

ICn     Cowr  due  Xn  calte  Ihli  montli  and  nett.     Oood 
'^V     alie  and  the  beat  dairy  type  you  erer  law, 

70     Bejinered  cava,  freita  and  due  to  eelte  aooa. 

10     Betlilered  Bulls,   with  a  lot  of  good  breedliu. 

MneKera.      They   are  ertra   Ufh   fTsdea,      lloeOy 
due  to  eeiie  Ibia  aprUig. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
DepartraenI  OA,  203-205  Savings  Bank  BuUdinf 
Bdl  Phone  S34  CORTLA^D.  N.  Y, 


LEGHORN    CHIX    hatched    dariet    July    aad    Ao«utt 

!n«ke  ,;.H>d  lajer*.  the  heaw  lirre<U  profltable  br.illerj 
and  laven.  July  and  Au.-u.'rt  delliery  nf  day-nld 
.hii.  \V.  *  Br  Le«  It;  i.r  lOO;  R  I  lle.U.  Brd 
ant  W  Rk«  113  per  lOH:  Buff  Rka.  and  Opr  115 
per  l"'i  b>-  Par-el  P<'»t  •  wk  -nld  ehU  »J5  per  100: 
4  wk  i4'>  per  IftO  Ainlile  piipe  fnr  sale.  .Sunnyalde 
Poultry    Karni    and    llatrher>-,  Blani-hcatcr,    O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

•3  farletiea.     Send  for  vx\q»  Ii*.     We  buy  and  aeU 

"'""pHaAOELPHIA    PET    SHOP.    D.et.    0, 
2J   N.   Wh    Street.    Phila.,    Pa. 


m 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Smdiof  FREE  IlluilraltJ  BookItU 
The  Helateio-Frieaian  A«i«ialien  •! 
Aaeeka.ba    til,      Braltlefcere,  Vl. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE: 


■The 


on 


p.ior      Man'i 
M..<t      Milk 
line    fc^l      lie 


iM>rnl  Kt'Mk  at  farmer.*'  |.i.re»  4  t»u->ear  old  helt_ 
«.  2  boiler  eal  M  an.l  I'ull.  We  .tji.d  t-l.md  aM 
JLl,  .s^ViJ  flir  IW  MOMIi.K.'OL.NTV  AVIl.SIIIRE 
CLUB.     Henry    lleJier.      S.irct4r).     Strmidil<urg.    Pa. 


UVE  POULTRY 


tll.V 

A.'ne 

lino.. 


an'l  ail  prodiier  wanted  at  markrt  prle"-^ 
ni.itlv<t.  Ki-xl  .«le:il>  ili'iiiand  "illtllS  * 
:;  '-I    North    Kriint    Str>-.i.    I'hiladeli>l,ia.    I  a. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE  Ireai  3  te  •  weelta  eld:  Barred 
Rorka  and  mlied  Lreedi  at  3  wee»«  Me:  «  "eeki 
SOc  .latHfaru.n  .uaranleed.  t'RY.iT.Vt-  SPBtN'. 
.S'T.H'K    FAIt.M    I.ittle.town,  Pa.  M.  K.  Iiavh  'ir,  IT'p 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS.  12  tor  $1.00. 
Breeder!    II  r,0   each       Order    fri>m   this   a'l 

H.    B    UEITZ.    MKl'llANK'SBURO,   Pa     P    « 


Baby  Chicks  For  Sale    ',^:r..r>t,.^T1 

Keds.  A  Leiihurnt.  Uuikeye  Ilatxbery.  Mlllersttiwn.  Pa 


Tiffany  8  Snperior  Chicks  „,,,„    wjandot 

le..  Mult  Birred  and  \VI  lie  K".k».  .•<  C  Reda. 
White  l.ecl...rnH.  Pik.n  and  'n!i;»»  ">™»'„ '*"^f 
linss.   Aldbam  Poultry  Farm.  B  3».   Pb.«nU>llle,   Pa. 


—       .   ,      T  S     C     WHITE    LEGHORNS.     Oea't 

Bred  to  Lay  i,i,  ;»  m  m  rhfk  her..re  yu  «et 
our  free  cauloa  SLATY  BIDOB  POULTRY  KABM. 
Rot   5.    PALMYBA.    PA. 


n    /I    TTn.-!..  T._V..«   S  rear  old    hem:  a   few 
S.  C.  Wmte  Leghorn  ^„„n    nne    eany    roek- 

erelii     Tim    liarr-in    strain  „^^    _^ 

r    P.  8IIIKBV.  STBWARTSTOWN.  PA. 


Swine 


CHESTER  WHITES.  Choiee  Re«.  aad  you*«  pi|i 
frora  aprins  llttern:  larue  t\pe  and  g*^>d  Qualitr  Theie 
piga  will  plaaie  yuu.    Philip  Price.    West  Cheater.    Pa 

rilpctpp  WViit*a  Choice  Reglatered  aprlDd  pica, 
vacsier  Wniies  ,  ,„  „,a„  ^rlte  your  nnta. 
1.   A.  BOAK,  New  Caitle,     Pa  B.    F.   D.   4 

Chester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages 

Shorthorn    Bulls         R     L.    MU.N'CB,    Canonshurg.    Pa 


Large      Derfcahir* 
IIOMB     FARM. 


Swiae        Reglrtered     nijh    Orade. 

Pricea      reaaonahle        wrtle 

CBNTER     VAM.BT,     PA 


REG.  POLAND  CHINAS.  Fall  Boart  aad  gilta. 
Kohniary  and  March  plm  I'rl™? _"■»*•"»•''»  Satis- 
faction    guaranteed.     R.     H.     LTIJ!,    Cadis.    Ohio 


Dursca.  all  lie.  Vearliag  aad  Fall  yearling  boar  aad 
Kali  hoars  Fall  lilt*,  bre.1  f..r  A.i  •  Se,<  «"'•  Oef 
.•<,.rln«  pigs,  e.  lei.  I.  D.  Jackson.  K    10,  V    Wert.  O 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  f„^d  'Zu-^^u, 


dividuals,  i:0  up. 


Iiciiiiifuily 
Bruwu'  t'Mt 


sire 
hie 
marked,     .'^iilindid     In 
Kami.i.   McOtaw,  N,    \ 


HOLSTEIN  Calves  t*uii,"'rr...!"i''i;-ib'"ire' 

^:^1:t^i7    i/'Titl^i^KNJ.FN"''    'J?!!!:;ril.rre.     pa 


nedigteru  MoUWia  aad  BeeraMy  ,  """•  ''^ 
R  ralTc.  to  ~.rTleea'>  sje.  KO  a..irna  .  »"  <^'  »'"J- 
B.jWlilEADS    FARM.S     R     O      1.    Harri.burt.    la 


^  ■.  ^  ■  T»  11  from  A  R.  O  dams.  Write  ymr 
Holstein  Bulls  y;,i;,:Ui;,  are  prl.^d  ...  sell  M 
K     P.i-*Lnar.   Cry»ialS|.rii.>.StockFarm.    l,ltilMto»n.l  a 

T        1  •  T»    11     n-1.,...         Fri>m    hi^h    reoird 

Ayrshire   Bull   Calves      a   k   i>sm. 


STOP  BUYING 
SCRUB  BULLS 

\\hen  you  can  purcliase  at  a 
reasonable  price  a  Bull  Calf  or 
a  Bull  reailv  for  .service  that  is 
sir«d  by  a  PL  RE-BHED  REG- 
ISTERED AYRSHIRE,  rep- 
resenting; the  liest  of  .\yrshirc 
blood,  out  of  pure-bred  regis- 
tered .\yrshire  Dani-s.  with  fine 
Atlvanced  Regi.slry  records. 
HVi7e  or  belter  come  and  see  the 
Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Bi»»b«tMo%m.  P«. 


HOLSTEINS 

50  re,:istrred,  30  rery  blab 
Krsile^  (lu«  this  fall.  TtO 
te.i-toi.il.  f>0  hiith  srade 
\earlin.;«  10  registered.  30 
iii.:h  ui.ide  J  tear  "Ms  due 
th'i  fall  IJ  re.(l<teie<l  hulls 
readv  f.ir  serxicv  In  re^is- 
tere*l  ht-iter  caPes,  pnr^d 
to  seM  at  fanner*'  pri*^s 
',  Holstein  heifer  eabee 
('.*<>  t<i  f^")  each,  express 
paid  til  l"t«  of  5. 
I.  C,  Reaeaa.  Tally,  N.  V. 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF    A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  tl.if  ..Mr:*  ti»  anv  rr*["<ii.iMf  r»|pn-r  wli<t    wi*li».    to 
iii.;.r..>i-  hi4  li.i'l    .Mii.-.l   II  ill    I. inn     t'liarll   ii.    Jlj«< 


T<.retttr  'RiiU  "•»*»  '"  Service.  Sired  by  la- 
jersey  iJUll  e,ri.<ted  Sia.la-.  Km.;  Ill*  four 
neart.a  dams  a>era.:e  i:  2:'.i  lbs  milk  and  T'l  lh« 
butter  Af.'iTI.V    LEOXAKO   *    HON.      Tmy.    Pa 


Polled   Hoistaias  registered  with  the  hor-ed  ones,  sniy 

n»tur*nv    h.'rnle«     Citalow-i:.'    P  r     »t,iin:.        .,l.iJlll.R 
r.     STtAF.SSltS    A    iiO.NS     t'l.nrk-    .Sninniit.    la 

Bred 


JERSEY    BULL   CALF    dropped   April   2.    1919. 

ri.ht.    |.ri'-ed    t->   s.-ll       Write    at    ""  •'  „  _., 

TIIK    .\L\rl.F.    I'AI.H    K.MIM     I!     «.        ••r.-.iM.rt.    Ohio 


ROBKRT  TKMPl.ETON  *  SON.  Ul-STER.  PA. 


re        (ileiisido 

----&    fc^i*v*  *.**«•.."  noval     Stamp    biilU    and 

few  females  for  Mie.  C.  M  Keimedv  *  Soiis.Ulstor.  Pa. 


Milking  Shorthorns  I,',-;;,', 


Miscellaneous 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 


Hol.^teins 


Percherons,     Berksliires, 

s„wa   and    mlts    bred   '"' ^K»'".'?iii'''"^' 
W.    F.    RISHKL,  CKNTRE   HALL.    PA. 


For  Sale"'" 


L. 


ntMPSIIIIlK        and 
Sli.ftv    Hums,    and    F:we< 
O     TlfKKR.  «<'0.    >f     V 


DOR'^KT 


Thorou,hbr-d    Bel.iaa    Hare*   tor    Sale.      *'«•  ^' 

wants      Satisfaction   k-usranleed     Jsn-',"^    Eckenrode. 
NewrUle    Pa..    B.    1-    Sunnyslde    Babbitry. 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshires 

\V  e  hi\e  %>Kat    VOi:  w.in! 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUNBURY.  PA. 
Near-By  Stock  Farm  ..^ti'e-.   Re."    neruhlre 

pins    all  a-'c:  White  Wvaiid  ities.   alt  tli.-  most  i.iiiu- 
lir  bln,Kl  lines  J.    A     McMAHAN.    P.ttvnwe.  Pa 


■Ds.yo  ■Rt.o<1  BROWN  SWISS  BULLS,  also  oae 
t Urc  I>rt;H  p^jf  voiin<  .Iiiinelts  Come  and  see 
Iba   goods.        C.    EUliENE    HOWN.        ForksTllle.   Pa. 


i; 


Ljco' 


•Chain ' 


Going  or  coming — car- 
rying any  one  of  the  liun- 
dred  and  odd  things  you 

have  to  carry,  how  much  it  means  to  you  in 

time  saved,  alone! 

Give  it  tires  that  will  vouchsafe  its  greatest 
usefulness  and  most  economical  operation. 

Experience  has  taught  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  folks — both  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms— that  United  States  Tires 
are  good  tires;  the  best  tires 
they  can  buy. 

Last  year,  when  thrift  was  a 
necessity  and  dependability 
vital,  United  States  Tires 
showed  the  remarkable  supe- 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


riority  that  has  always 
marked  their  performance. 

That  is  one  reason  w^hy 
the  1919  sales  of  United 
States  Tires  are  far  beyond 
any  previous  demand. 

Another  big  reason  is  this: 

There  are  five  separate  and  distinct  types 
of  United  States  Tires — among  them  tires 
that  will  meet — and  meet  exactly — any  ex- 
isting need  for  tires.  This  means  greatest 
economy,  longest  mileage  and  most  satis- 
faction all  'round. 

The  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  will  gladly 
point  out  the  tires  that  will 
serve  you  best.  Let  him  help 
you. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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Protection  Against  Lightning  Losses 

Practical  Suggestions  on  Installation  of  Lightning  Rods  on  Farm  Buildings 


By  F.  W.  KNIFE 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 


manently  damp.  Second,  the  area  of  contact  be- 
tween metal  and  ground  must  be  ample — ^better 
too  much  than  too  little.  Third,  the  metal  in  the 
ground  must  be  properly  connected  to  the  conduc- 
tor.    Fourth,  some  grounding  metal  must  be  used 


Readers    have    asked    for    directions    for    in- 
Btalllng  lightning  rods  on  farm  buildings.  Light- 

adequate    precautions    are    taken.      Sc'entit^c    ex  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  p^^^  conductor  of  elec- 

perlments   have    P-J-    ^/^^^f^^^^^^^    '\^^Z'    'X    S^neralTy     so,L    fastener    whicl^  can    be    triclty  and  a  wet  soil  Is  a  good  conductor.  There- 

tection    against    lightning    is    l'>^^^\l     ll'";'''    ^„^^^^  .^^^     j^^e  will  best  answer  the  purpose,    fore   it   is  necessary   to  bury  the  grounding   deep 

T^'°Tr\\^o7intr;nT?      pro  er^^^^  III    Ths  fastener  should  be  made  of  the  same  mater-    enough   to  insure  dampness,  even  in  time  of  dry 

vide   lower  rates  of   insurance   for  propeny   pro      _^^  ^^  ^^^  cable-<:opper  for  copper  and  Iron   for    weather.     Sometimes  permanent  moisture   cannot 

tected  buildings  ^^^  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^j^,^  j,^^^,y  ^^^  ^^^^    be  reached  because  of  too  shallow  a  soil,  in  which 

f'tieMnL      There  is  scarcely  an>o^^^^^  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction   during  tem-    case  other  provisions  are  necessary.  This  difficulty 

causeo    lightning.     There  is  sc^^^^^^^^^  perature  changes.   Otherwise   this  fastener  would    may  be  overcome   by   greatly  increasing  the  sur- 

does  not  '';!'^ '^; ''''''■    ^21^^^^^^^  Lcome  loosened  and  no  longer  serve  Its  purpose,    face  of  metal  exposed  to  the  ground,  and  is  somo- 

a  destructive  force  will  be  '"^^^^^^^J^ J^^^^'  ,,^  ^.^e    idea    that    fasteners    must    be    Insulated    times  done  by  digging  a  trench  completely  around 

.     .      .tn?L  wTerbreakinrup   as^  h^  from  the  building  is  no  longer  held.     An  electric    the  building  and   burying  the  ground  wire  in  it. 

reward    the'  earth       in       of    these'  d:oJlets   are    current    follows    the    course    of    least    resistance.    If  permanently  damp  ground  is  available,  the  v.ot- 

lowara    lue   e<i.  lu.  „.,,i„»iv      Kpiti.    which  is  the  copper  cable.     Therefore  no  insula-    test  .should  be  selected. 

Charged  positively  and  o  hers  negat,vel>       Nega-    ^^'^^J«  ^^^^^^^^  The  area  of  contact  depends  somewhat  upon 

tive  charges  are   dirfused  ^^--^^^^JJ^/jf,^';  'l^L  like  fasteners,  are  of  many  kinds  any    the  soil  dampness,  but  if  reasonably  damp  and  a 

positive  charges  *=°°"''"*^.  *\ '°";'^  "°^^^^^  of  which  may  be  good  if  properly  installed.     Some    copper   plate  ground   is   used,   a   plate   having   an 

electrical  pressure  prevaHs    which  discharge^  it     of  wh,cu        y^  ^  J^^,,^/,„f„  ^  air  while  others    area  of  about  ten  square  feet  and  a  thickness  of 

reU7e\?ec  riTlty'Tiis  g  v:s  th  brilliant  flash,  may  have'many  points,  these  being  used  more  for  one  eighth  of  an  Inch  will  be  sumcient  and  will 
Sfnr.tha  ear  Lr  always  supposed  to  be  nega-  decorative  purposes  than  for  effectiveness.  Aerials  withstand  corrosion  for  a  long  time.  A  plate  of 
Since   the  earth  is  ^'^^^^  ""Jf^^,^  ,3.    t^ve    two    uses:      First,    to   discharge    any    static    this  kind  should  be  placed  in  a  bed  of  charcoal. 

1    ri^Tv    nnderstood    why    the    earth    will    which   tends  to   draw   the   lightning   bolt   toward    holding  the  earth  permanently  moist.     Sometime* 

Tceivemlny  discharges,  against  which  property    It  and.  secondly,  to  direct  the  lightning  stroke  so    stranded   cable  grounds   are  used     in   which   cafte 

receive  many  aiscnaris^s.     b  ^^^^  ^^  discharges  thru  the  cable  into  the  ground,    the  strands  should  be  separated  for  six  or  seven 

must  be  guarded.  ^^^^  should  be  exercised  in  erecting  them  so  that    feet    from   the   outer  end.   or  even   longer   if   the 

Kind   of   Equipment  they   are  not  blown   down    during   heavy  storms,    trench    in    which    it    Is  to    be   buried   is    shallow. 

Several  factors  influence  the  kind  of  equip-  One  of  the  best  means  of  erection  is  by  using  a  These  cables  should  also  be  buried  in  finely 
mentuled  for  protection,  some  of  which  are:  The  tripod-shaped  affair,  which  can  usually  be  pur-  ground  charcoal  Main  conducting  cables  should 
Turn  of  money  desirable  to  Invest  in  protection,  chased  with  the  aerial  and  which,  if  properly  be  grounded  at  both  ends,  as  should  branch  cables 
vaL  ofroperty  protected,  and  whether  the  pro-  erected,  will  stand  permanently.  Points  should  from  each  aerial  unless  the  connection  between 
lection  of  human  or  animal  life  is  involved.  How-    be  sufflclently  large  and  heavy  to  withstand,  with-    branch  and  main  Is  very  short. 

ever    the  best  equipment  is  alwavs  the  cheapest,    out  fusing,  the  high  temperature  they  are  subject-  Any  connection  between  ground  and  condHc- 

and  since  all   follow  the  same  principle,   the  one    tJ  to  when  "struck."     One  large  point  is  usually    tor  must  be  properly  made.  Otherwise  a  discharge 
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considered    best    will    be 
discussed   in    this  article. 
Let  it  be  said  that  three 
types  of  equipment    may 
be   used:      First,      copper 
cable,  using  copper  thru- 
out.  Second,  iron  conduc- 
tors and  fittings.     Third, 
Inexpensive        equipment 
consisting     of    any    good 
conductor   of     electricity, 
properly     Installed.     The 
first  of   these,   the  copper 
cable.  Is  by  far    the    best 
but     it     is     considerably 
more  expensive.  It  Is  eas- 
ier to  Install,  is  least  sub- 
ject   to    weather     action, 
and    affords    the    greatest 
protection. 

The  materials  used  are 
generally  classified  under 
four   headings  as  follow: 
Conductors,      keepers     or 
fastenavs   for    conductors, 
aerial     points     and    sup- 
ports, and  grounds.  When 
Installing  this  equipment 
care   should    be    taken    to 
avoid  using  two  different 
metals  either  for  connec- 
tions    or    for     fasteners. 
Copper     should    be     used 
thruout  in  order  to  avoid 


Farm  Buildings  Properly  Equipped  With  Lightning  Rods 


of  current  may  not  take 
place.  If  two  different 
metals  are  used  as  ground 
and  conductor.  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  imbed  then 
in  concrete  at  the  point 
of  connection  so  that  cor- 
rosion will  not  take 
place.  The  best  ground- 
ing materials  in  order  of 
their  durability  are  cop- 
per, bronze,  aluminum, 
and  cast  iron. 

Installing  the  System 
Each  building  is  a 
problem  in  itself  which 
must  be  worked  out  bo- 
fore  installing  equip- 
ment. Herein  are  given 
only  suggestions  which 
apply  to  all  buildings.  In 
the  first  place,  the  con- 
ductors should  be  run  in 
as  straight  lines  as  pos- 
sible. Wherever  turns  or 
bends  are  necessary, 
make  them  with  radius  of 
not  less  than  one  foot; 
not  abrupt  like  a  right 
angle.  Where  end-to-eiid 
connections  are  nece.?- 
sary,  a  connection  of  th? 
same  mot:il  should  be 
used  and  the  two  soldered  together.  Where  con- 
nections between  branches  and  the  main  line  ara 
made  they  ishould  be  soldered  together.     Likewise 


electrolytic    corrosion    which    will,    within    a    few    considered  better  than  several  smaller  ones, 
years,  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  protection. 

Copper   cable   consists  of   several   strands  of  Grounding  the  System  jiio,.c  mij  c. .......  ^^  ,.^ -  — „ 

copper   wire    woven    together    to    form   one   large  Grounding  this  system  is  the  most  important    aerials  and  conductors  should  be  soldered  togeth- 

wlre  or  conductor.      This  cable   is  quite  flexible,    feature    of    the   whole     affair.      Without      proper    or  and  abrupt  bends  avolfled.      Fasteners  usually 
which   makes  installation  much  easier  than   with    ground    connections    being    made,    the    system    is    are  placed  about  six  feet  apart  except  where  K^""* 
iron    wire.      Furthermore,    it   may    be   secured    in    worse  than  useless  because  it  will  attract  a  bolt 
lengths  of  several  hundred  feet,  which  allows  for    of  lightning  and  then  not  conduct  It  away.     Ona 
a  fewer  number  of  joints  and  fittings.     Elimina-    of  the  simplest   methods  of   grounding  is  to  con- 
lion  of  joints  Is  desirable,  because  every  one  re-    nect  the  copper  cable  to  some-  underground  water 

quires  time  to  install  and  if  the  proper   joint  Is    pipe,   provided    it  is  absolutely   known   that    such    i.u^mo  uu  m^--  i,i........tj.     <   -r 

not  made  each  time,  the  whole  system  may  be-  pipe  passes  thru  a  stretch  of  ground  that  always  roof  without  a  chimney  or  other  conspicuous  big. 
come  useless.  Copi>er  cable  should  never  be  paint-  remains  damp.  Otherwise,  never  attach  the  sys-  roints,  aerials  are  spaced  not  more  than  25  fee 
ed.  tem  to  such  a  pipe.  apart  along  the  ridge.     On  extensive  flat  roofs  It 

There    are    many   different   shaped    fasteners  If  no  such  pipe  is  available  it  will  be  neces-    is   necessary  to   place  aerials  not  only   along  tne 

obtainable,  almost  any  of  which  may  serve  their  sary  to  provide  some  other  means  of  grounding,  edge  but  also  within  the  edge.  Each  chimney, 
purpose.  The  building  to  be  protected  will  large-  In  doing  this  several  things  must  be  considered,  peak,  gable  or  oth-^r  elevated  portion  of  the  buila- 
ly  determine  which  type  to  use,  because  the  fast-    First,  the  soil  forming  the  grounding  must  be  per-    Ing  should  have  an  aerial  placed  on  it.     Aeria  8 


over  the  edge  of  a  roof  or  in  other  instances  where 
(Hfferent  spacing  may  be  necessary. 

The  number  of  aerials  to  erect  on  a  building 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  number  of  high 
pojnts  on  the  building.     Generally  speaking,  on  » 
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parts  of  the  roof  aic  left  unKuurcli-d  they  may 
cause  lire  by  itermittiiig  a  linlitniiiK  t>oU  to 
ground  thru  the  building.  Also  any  interior  metal 
work,  such  as  braces  und  supports  which  extend 
pariillel  witli  the  conducting  system  for  any  dis- 
taiicf.'.  Kiiould  lie  securely  grounded.  If  these  are 
net  {.'rounded  thi  y  have  a  tendency  to  attract  the 
I'olt  away  from  tlie  conductor  and,  not  being 
properly  grounded,  the  current  is  forced  to  ground 
itself  thiu  the  \V(;(;(l\vork. 

Frequent  Inspections 
All  the  precautions  eiuiineratod  should  be 
ttrictly  oK«erved  if  the  protective  system  is  to  be 
relied  upon.  Another  precaution  is  that  of  per- 
iodic inspection.  Without  this  the  system  may 
get  out  of  commission  and  become  worse  than  use- 
less. For  instance,  if  a  break  takes  place  any- 
where between  aerial  and  ground,  the  aerial  will 
still  liavo  a  tendency  to  attract  the  liKhtninf? 
v.ithout  means  of  grounding  it  except  thru  the 
should  extend  about  four  feet  above  the  roof  ridge  luilding.  When  any  defect  is  found,  repair  it 
and  ;il>out  eighteen  inchet)  above  cliiinneys.  Short    i;nmediately  and   insure   protection. 
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aerials    may    bo    provided    for   peaks,    stteples   and 
other  pointed  projections. 

Metal  roofs  or  other  roofs  on 
which  there  is  any  metal  work,  such 
as  gutters  and  down  sprouts  sh<nild 
be  carefully  connected  to  the  con- 
ducting cable.  If  the  gutters  or  down 
spouts  are  very  long  they  should  be 
connected  at  both  ends  and  all  con- 
nections   soldered.      If     thtsc     metal 


The   illustrations  and   much  of  the  material 
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COFVCH-FLATH  GROUND 


in  this  article  were  derived  from  Farmer's  Bulle- 
tin N'o.  S42,  whicli  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
ihe  r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  rodding  business  was  discredited  for 
many  years  because  of  the  unscrupulous  business 
methods  of  Its  early  promoters,  but 
the  principle  of  liglilning  rod  pro- 
ttctiun  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  scientifically  sound.  Perhaps  no 
system  of  rodding  will  give  absolute 
protection,  but  a  good  system,  pro- 
perly installed,  is  the  best  protective 
agency  known.  Insurance  companies 
endorse   the   rodding  of  buildings. 


WEAK  POINTS  IN  FARMING— I 


The  author  of  this  little  series  of  articles 
has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  a  large  city, 
und  has  been  for  some  time  making  a  living  on 
his  own  farm  in  a  practical  manner  in  which  he 
expects  to  continue.  It  is  apparent  to  him,  as  to 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers,  that  "there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  witli  farming."  The  statement 
is  commonly  made  that  there  Is  no  money  in 
farming.  It  Is  evident  that  there  is  money  to  be 
found  in  the  cities,  because  of  late  years  the  trend 
of  population  has  been  city-ward.  With  the  view- 
point gained  from  having  lived  in  both  city  and 
country,  the  author  would  like  to  dlscu.'^s  "Three 
W&ak  Points  In  Farming."  as  they  appear  to  him. 

City  Ignorance  of  Farm  Conditions 

The  May  issue  of  a  leading  high  class  wo- 
man's magazine  has  for  its  cover  design  the  pic- 
ture of  a  chil.l  plowing  with  the  plow  attachment 
to  a  hand  cultivator,  such  as  is  used  in  small  gar- 
<lens.  Altho  the  artist  Is  of  nation  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  depecter  of  child  life,  she  has  shown  this 
four  year  old  tot  turning  a  heavy  sod,  with  the 
mold-board  of  the  plow  where  the  landslde  ought 
to  bel  Of  course  the  idea  of  the  child  plowing  is 
a  fancy;  but  the  wrong  position  cf  the  plow  parts 
makes  it  a  Joke.  Let  it  stand  as  an  example  of 
city  ignorance  of  farming! 

A  generation  ago  a  large  proportion  of  city 
people  was  farm  raised.  Today  many  of  them  have 
never  been  In  the  country.  What  knowledge  they 
have  of  farm  conditions  is  a  distorted  vision  gain- 
ed from  the  city  press,  in  which  the  farmer  leads 
a  nice,  easy  independent  life,  and  gets  rich  prof- 
iteering! Just  because  the  city  man  pays  ten 
tents  for  the  glass  of  milk  that  washes  down  his 
restaurant  sandwich,  it  doesn't  mean  forty-cent 
milk  to  the  farmer!  In  retailing  fruit  in  the  city. 
I  have  often  been  greeted  by  the  following,  meant 
in  all  seriousness:  "Can't  you  sell  me  those  ap- 
ples for  less?  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick 
them!" 

Of  course,  the  housewife  didn't  consider  such 
items  as  interest,  taxes,  risk,  pruning,  spraying, 
cultivating,  cover  crops,  picking,  titoring,  market- 
ing, which  were  behind  the  apples — she  knew 
nothing  about  them!  She  assumed  that  they  grew 
without  attention,  that  I  picked  them — sort  of  a 
lark,  picking  apples — and  that  the  money  was 
accordingly  clear  profit.  An  example  of  similar 
ignorance  on  a  large  scale  came  to  my  attention 
when  the  war  broke  out.  At  that  time  interest 
*as  centered  upon  food  production.  A  number  of 
well-to-do  business  men.  In  a  town  not  far  from 
New  York,  subscribed  ten  thousand  dollars,  se- 
cured  a   hundred   acres  of  land   lying   idle   under 
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leal  estate  speculation,  had  it  plowed  b..-  tractor. 
and  turned  It  over  to  the  local  Boy  Scouts  to 
farm!  Some  of  this  land  had  not  been  plowed 
in  years,  and  had  first  to  be  cleared  of  brush.  It 
was  expected  to  yield  bumper  crops  of  vege- 
tables— parsnips,  beets,  and  onions  as  well  as 
hweet  corn  and  beans,  and  to  net  one  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre,  that  tiie  estimable  gentlemen  might 
pet  their  money  back!  The  boys  were  young  anil 
inexperienced  many  of  them  had  never  worked 
before — and  the  result  can  be  imagined!  To  com- 
plicate matters.  It  was  Intended  that  the  work 
should  be  laid  out  two  weeks  in  advance,  and 
i.one  per  schedule — so  many  days,  so  much  work 
— with  no  allowance  for  rain,  of  wliich  there  was 
plenty.  And  it  was  originally  supposed  that  all 
the  tools  neces-sary  to  work  this  vast  area  of 
truck,  after  the  land  was  plowed,  would  be  a  hoe 
or  a  rake  for  each  boy! 

These  two  Instances,  out  of  many,  are  but  ex- 
amples of  the  city  man's  ignorance  of  actual 
farming  coniHtions,  and  the  problems  of  the  real 
producer  of  food.  I  believe  that  Ihe  farmer  of  to- 
day understands  city  problems  better  than  his 
own  problems  are  understood  by  his  city  cousin. 
The  newspaper  which  the  farmer  reads  reflects 
the  city  attitude,  but  the  farmer  has  no  means  of 
presenting  his  side  of  the  story.  It  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  both  consumer  and  producer  to  cooperate, 
but  where  ignorance  exists,  and  is  fostered  un- 
consciously or  deliberately  by  the  city  press,  there 
can  be  no  under-^tanding. 

However,  this  ignorance  can  be  enlightened 
without  too  great  difficulty,  by  bringing  the  farm- 
er's story  to  the  city. 

Advertising 
Not  so  long  ago  the  great  meat  packers  were 
subjected  to  a  Government  investigation.  To  carry 
popular  favor  and  present  a  good  case  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  condurted  an  enormous  advertising  cam- 
paign, emphasizing  the  smallness  of  their  profit 
per  pound  of  meat  handled.  To  the  unthinking 
public,  this  appeared  well.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  profit  per  dollar  invested,  the  real  point 
at  issue,  however.  At  present  a  great  watch  com- 
pany is  running  a  series  of  advertisements  that 
fhows  the  various  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  timepieces.  No  business  house  tO(!ay  would 
long  survive  if  it  did  not  keep  before  the  public 
eye  constantly  thru  advertising.  And  advertLs- 
ing  offers  the  best  means  of  present  ins  the  farm- 
er's side  of  the  case  to  the  consuming  public — just 
what  enters  Into  the  cost  of  a  basket  of  apples  or 
a  sack  of  potatoes  in  time,  risk,  money,  and  effort, 
and  what  a  disaster  a  late  freeze  or  a  wet  spell 


at  planting  time  may  be.  Of  course,  extensive  ad- 
vertising is  costly,  and  the  individual  farmer  can 
do  little  more  than  patronize  his  local  paper  In 
that  line.  It  remains  for  him  to  acquaint  bis  own 
customers  with  conditions  as  they  exist  by  word 
of  mouth  to  those  he  sees,  and  by  folder  or  leaflet 
ot  those  to  whom  he  ships  eggs  and  fruit.  His 
Potato  Growers  Associations  and  Horticultural  So- 
f  ieties  must  bear  the  expense  of  wider  advertising 
but  he  will  share  In  Its  results. 

Consider  how  the  advertising  done  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  last  winter  changed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  press,  from 
hostility  to  sympathy.  And  the  sympathy  of  the 
press  is  well  worth  having  for  a  bit  of  favorable 
editorial  comment  does  a  lot  of  good. 


BRILLS  FOR  COVER  CROP  SEED 


The  modern  sower  who  goes  "forth  to  sow" 
does  not  take  a  chance  on  some  of  his  reed  falling 
on  stony,  thorny  or  thin  soil,  but  uses  a  drill  and 
gives  100  percent  of  his  seed  a  chance  to  bear  100 
fold. 

If  seed  such  as  rye.  vetch  or  cow  peas  Is  drlll- 
€  d  in  with  a  suitable  Implement  every  grain  Is 
covered  at  the  most  suitable  depth,  where  there 
should  be  moisture  enough  to  germinate  it  and 
carry  it  thru  summer  drought.  Seedings  can  be 
cut  down  about  one-third  in  quantity  where  a 
drill  is  used,  which  will  mean  the  saving  of  sev- 
eral dollars  per  acre. 

All  seeds  are  expensive  this  year,  and  vetc^, 
the  most  satisfactory  cover  crop  of  all.  Is  especial- 
ly high  and  scarce.  Some  of  the  oldes't  and  most 
successful  vetch  growers  find  that  ten  pounds  of 
vetch  put  in  with  a  drill  in  mixtures  gives  them 
excellent  stands,  If  sown  in  good  season. 

A  five-tooth  drill  to  go  between  the  rows  can 
be  bought  for  |25  to  930  so  that  Its  price  can 
easily  be  saved  in  a  single  year.  A  disTc  drill  will 
cost  about  ?20  more.  l)ut  in  rough,  weedy  fields 
it  will  not  clog  and  is  worth  the  difference. 

It  takes  but  little  more  time  to  go  thru  the 
rows  with  a  drill  than  with  a  cultivator  and  the 
whole  job  of  sowing  and  covering  is  done  at  one 
operation.  A  fertilizer  box  and  a  grass  (  r  clover 
seed  box  can  be  bought  extra  and  attached  to  the 
i!rill  if  it  is  desired  to  stimulate  the  cover  crop  or 
i^ow  grass  or  clover  with  it. 

One  drill  will  serve  to  sow  many  acres  of 
cover  crops  in  a  season  and  can  be  used  jointly 
by  a  number  of  farmers  or  hired  out  at  a  f<mail 
rental  per  Jjtre.  .vo  that  as  a  commun'ty  proposi- 
tion, it  Is  a  splendid  investment,  especially  where 
farms  are  small. 
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Is  offered  In  the  two  .le.nonstrations  to  be  held.  In  are    not    good    animals,      and    all   scrubs   arc   not 

addition    there  will  be  lecture   periods  In   which  worthless,  as  pointed  out  In  the  article  on  page  8 

features  of  care  and  handling  will  be  discussed  by  of  this  issue.     Knowledge  of  values  and  skill  in 

men   familiar   with  the   different  makes.      If   you  selection    must    accompany   the   pedigree   In    wise 

are  thinking  of  buying  a  tractor  now  or  in  the  buying, 
near  future,  a  trip  to  one  or  both  of  these  demon 
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stratlons  will  be  well  worth  while. 


Fall  Fertilizers 

FARMERS  are  now  giving  attention  to  fertiliz- 
ers for  fall  use.     The  downward  tendency  in 
prices  Is  a  hopeful  relief  from  conditions  prevail 


nut  why  are  there  more  "pedigreed  scrubs" 
among  hogs  than  other  classes  of  farm  livestock? 
We  have  asked  a  number  of  fanners  who  have 
traveled  extensively  in  farming  sections  what 
class  of  aniniils  shows  the  highest  general  stand- 
ard. The  reply  Is  almost  certain  to  be  that  there 
is  a  greater  uniformity  of  type  and  general  char- 
acteristics among  hogs  than  any  other  class  of 
animals.      This    docs    not    necessarily    mean    that 
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Ing  thruout  the  war  period.  A  little  careful  study    j^jj^   jjQg  standard    is   higher.      Perhaps   It    Is   unl- 
of  furmulas  and  soil  needs  will  add  even  greater    formiy  low.     Have  we  more  to  learn  in  the  breed- 
saving.     Farmers  may  well  investigate  the  stand-    jj,g  qj  hoK^  than   In   other  classes  of  live  stock? 
ardized  analyses  toward  which  the  fertilizer  com- 
panies are  now  working.  The  purpose  is  to  elim- 
inate the  fractional  analyses  and  establish  certain 
standard  grades  for  use  on  different  types  of  soil 
and  for  different  crops.     This  would  also  eliminate 
the  very  low  grades  of  goods  which  have  always 
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point  of  fertilizing  elements  contained.  It  may 
be  put  down  as  a  rule  that  the  man  who  buys 
mixed  fertilizer  on  the  basis  of  low  price  per  ton 
pays  most  for  the  available  plant  food  he  actually 
gets.  Fertilizers  should  always  be  purchased  on 
the  basis  of  composition  and  quality  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  price  per  ton. 

Prohibition  Echoes 


,N  March  1  of  this  year  medium  and  good  beef 
steers  were  selling  on  the  Chicago  market  at 
from  $13.50  to  $18.50  per  cwt.  By  July  1  they 
had  dropped  to  $12  to  $14.60  per  cwt.  There  was 
a  decline  of  $1.50  to  $3.90  per  cwt.,  of  14  per- 
cent. On  March  1,  choice  and  prime  beef  steers 
were  selling  at  $18.50  to  $20.25  per  cwt.  By 
July  1  this  class  of  animals  had  dropped  to  $14.35 
to  $15.50  per  cwt.;  recording  a  decline  of  $4.15 
to  $4.75  per  cwt.,  or  23  percent.  On  a  1.200  pound 
steer  of  the  first  class  there  was  an  average  loss 
of  $32.40,  and  on  the  second  class  a  loss  of  $53.40 
in  the  four  months'  period.  To  the  farmers  who 
paid  from  $10  to  $12.50  for  feeders  last  fall,  fed 
them  on   high   priced   hay  and   grains,  employing 
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ALTHO  the  majority  of  the  daily   papers  seem 
to  be  neutral  If  not  opposed  to  the  war-time    ^^^f,^^  priced  labor,  the  loss  was  not  only  on   the 
prohibition  they  do  give  Inconspicuous  news  Items    decline  but  on  the  materials  fed. 
showing   the   very   noticeable   decrease   In   arrests  Farmers  Increased  their   feeding  business  at 

1-1  RUIT  and  vegetable  shippers  are  confronted  for  crime.  Some  city  police  courts,  notorious  for  ^jjg  urgent  request  of  the  government  officials. 
F  with  serious  financial  loss  if  the  proposed  the  number  of  cases  for  disorderly  conduct  here-  From  exports  of  151,000,000  pounds  of  beef  pro- 
freight  increase  on  perishable  products  is  en-  tofore,  arc  almost  devoid  of  business.  Altho  the  jucts  In  1911  the  production  for  use  of  our  army 
forced.  The  new  schedule  proposes  an  icing  law  has  been  in  effect  but  two  weeks  the  results  ^j^  ^^^  allies  grew  until  in  1918  we  exported 
charge  ot  $35  per  car  as  compared  with  a  previous  in  this  respect  are  making  those  who,  heretofore,  gome  590,000.000  pounds.  This  was  done  In  the 
cost  of  $8  per  car.  Here  is  a  need  for  the  strong-  were  lukewarm  on  the  matter  sit  up  and  take  fj,(.g  ^f  many  previous  disappointments  and  dls- 
est  farmers'  organizations  to  make  a  thoro  Inves-  notice  and  the  principle  of  permanent  prohibition  couragements.  The  Individual  losses  this  year 
tigatlon  of  the  Justice  of  the  proposed  Increases  Is  gaining  converts  everyday.  It  is  an  exhibition  ^m  ^q  much  to  reduce  production  to  pre-war  con- 
that   farmers'    interests   are     adequately    of  narrow  provincialism  on  the  part  of  city  pa-    ^jtions,    and   the   loss   will    be   to   the   country   at 

pers  to  assume  that  popular  public  opinion  is  la^ge  and  not  confined  to  the  feeders  who  will 
not  behind  the  law  simply  because  that  which  ^^^^  ^^  other  activities  and  other  markets  for 
they  are  acquainted  with  —  city  sentiment  —  is  t^etr  grains  and  forage  crops.  The  U.  S.  Depart - 
largely  in  opposition,  and  even  that  Is  true  only  ,nent  of  Agriculture  recognizes  the  national  need 
of   the  East.  of  maintaining  our  cattle  business  and  has  start- 

ed an  inquiry  Into  causes  of  the  recent  declines. 

The  reduction  In  demand  for  supplying  our 
army  and  navy,  and  loss  of  considerable  of  the 
foreign  demand  because  of  Increased  shipping 
from  South  America  and  other  beef  producing 
countries  Is  apparent  to  all.     But  the  Department 


and   see 


represented. 


Packer  Activities 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  July  11  Is- 
sued a  further  statement  on  approaching  dom- 
inition  of  the  nation's  food  supply  by  the  five 
largest  packing  companies.  The  statement  Is 
summarized  by  the  charge  that  the  five  big  pack- 
ers jointly  or  separately  welld  controlling  Interest 


Immigration  Bogie 


HE  American   Federation  ot  Labor   in   recent 
convention  and  more  recent  activities  Is  mak- 


In  574  companies,  minority  Interest   In   95  others    ^g  desperate  efforts  to  secure  restriction  of  Im-    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^  ^j^^^  demand  for  beef  at 
and  undetermined  Interest  In  93,  a  total  of  762    migration  as  a  protection  to  the  American  labor- 


companies.  Further,  that  they  produce  or  deal 
In  some  775  commodities,  largely  food  products. 
There  Is  no  effort  In  the  statement  to  charge  or 
prove  unjust  practice  or  manipulation.  Collusion 
Is  Indicated  by  the  perfect  understanding  between 


Ing  man.  Under  a  general  protection  policy,  la- 
bor has  the  same  right  to  protection  as  has  any 
of  the  products  ot  labor.  But  under  the  condi- 
tions as  exLstlng  at  present  the  Immigration 
bogie    appears    to    be    more    fancied     than    real. 


companies   and   a   division   of   territory    and   com-    jhere  were  some   10.500  male  Immigrants  admlt- 


modltles  handled.     The  statement  Is  enlightening 
and  should   provide   material   tor  wise  control. 


Tractor  Demonstrations 


ted  to  this  country  during  the  month  of  April. 
Figures  for  later  months  are  not  available,  but 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  movement  Is  not 
materially  increasing.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  scarcely  a  day  when  less  than  10.000  foreigners 


home.  It  crellls  this  decline  to  the  mistaken  idea 
of  the  public  that  meat  conservation  Is  still  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  i>eople  of  Europe.  .  Its  urge  to 
the  people  to  eat  more  beef  and  mutton  Is  timely, 
but  Its  further  findings  on  comparative  prices  ot 
cattle  on  foot,  the  wholesale  price  of  beef  and  the 
retail  prices  of  cuts  of  beef  supply  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  restricted  buying. 

On  March  1,  medium  and  good  dressed  beef 
carcasses  were  selling  on  the  Chicago  market  at 
23  to  26  cents  per  pound.  On  July  1  they  had 
fallen  to  16  to  19  cents,  a  decline  of  28   percent. 


heduled    ^""^  aPP'y'nK  '««•  Pas^Ports  for  return  to  European    ^^  ^^^  Philadelphia  market   for  the  same  grades 
will  be    <:°"°»'-'««-      '"'^t^^'l    °f   dangerous   competition    in    ^^  ^^^casses  the  decline  was  from  23  to  25  cents 


rp  wo  large  tractor  demonstrations  are  sc 

1     for  this  state  this  season.      The.  first   will  be  ^^^^^^   tendency   promises      ^  ...    i  ,„  ,q  ,„  ,o  p^nt,  on  Julv  1 

»,,>i,i    at   Uorriohiirir     Aiiiriiat    19   and    IS     and   the  ou  March  1  to  19  to  zi  cents  on  JUI>   1 

held   at   Harrlsburg.  August   l£  ana    u,   ana   me    ^^  jurther  deplete  the  labor  supply,     and   it  will 

second  at  Butler.  August  21  and  22.     These  events 


will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers,  the  distributors,  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  county  agents. 


The  demonstration  grounds  have  been  well  se- 
lected and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
tractors  In  operation  on  the  various  forms  of  farm 
work.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  thirty  machines 
will  be  entered,  making  a  demonstration  well 
worth  the  time  of  any  one  Interested  In  these 
modern  Implements. 

The  committee  Is  wise  in  restricting  the  num-    the  "pedigreed  scrubs." 


be  but  a  few  months  before  this  country  will  be 
seeking  hands  for  common  labor  tasks.  Farmers 
will  be  indirectly  affected,  as  reduction  of  labor 
supply  In  the  cities  is  certain  to  make  further 
drain  on  the  labor  of  the  farms. 


Pedigreed  Scrub  Hogs 


or  a  re- 
duction of  15  percent.  The  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  varied  In  different  cities  with  23  percent 
In  Washington,  24  percent  In  Pittsburgh,  29  per- 
cent In  Boston  and  New  York.  The  average  re- 
duction in  the  cities  named  may  be  represented  Is 
about  24  percent. 

During  the  same  period  retail  prices  have  not 
come  down  In  proportion.  On  sirloin  .steak.  Phila- 
delphia markets  show  a  decline  of  16  percent,  but 


The  warning  may  apply 


ber  of  demonstrations  and  eliminating  the  compe- 
titive features.  Many  so-called  demonstrations 
have  been  advertised  with  only  two  or  three  ma- 
chines showing.  Farmers  do  not  have  tbe  time 
to  make  long  trips  simply  to  see  a  few  machines 
displayed.  The  advertised  competition  In  speed, 
fuel  consumption,  etc..  proved  little  and  was  often 
mibleadlng.     Fanners  want  to  see  the   machines 


HE  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  warns    only  11  percent  on  porterhouse  steaks,  3  percent 
new   breeders   of    hogs   against    what    it   calls    Increase  on   round  steak  no  change  on  rib  roasts 

and  an  average  of  5  percent  on  chuck  roasts. 
There  was  an  average  decline  in  seven  cities  of 
11  percent  on  sirloin  steaks,  13  percent  on  por- 
terhouse. 2  percent  on  round  steak,  13  percent  on 
rib  roast  and  11  percent  on  chuck  roast.  The 
average  decline  In  retail  prices  as  shown  by  the 
seven  cities  under  study  may  bo  represented  as 
about  10  percent. 

Thus  the  declines  In  the  four  months'  period 
on  the  three  classes  has  been  about  19  percent  in 


to  all  classes  of  farm  live  stock,  and  perhaps  to 
human  animals.  The  animal  that  has  been  bred 
along  pure  blood  lint-s  and  has  a  pedigree  to  show 
purity  of  breeding  may  be  expected  to  breed  tr\ie 
to  type  and  prove  more  valuable  and  more  cer- 
tain than  what  is  known  as  a  scrub.  But  It  Is 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule   and    it    Is   iwssibl"   for    a    purebred    to  show 


operated  as  they  are  expected  to  be  operated   in    striking  scrub  characteristics.      It   is  well  to  re 

the  practical   work  of  the  farm,  not   as  they  are    member   too,   that   type   must   be   worth   while  to    cattle  prices.  22  percent  In  wholesale  prices  and 

being  'shown  off."     That  is  the  opportunity  that    be  worthy  of  perpetuation.     All  pedigreed  anlmalr-    10  percent  in  retail  prices. 


1919. 
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stored  or  sold  after  being  taken  from 
storage.      Placarding     of     everything 
"robS    of     the     Laws. — Half   of   <^alien   from   colil   storage   and  offered 
t:c.rallowed   the   governor   to   dis-   ^O""  «"'«  «o  that  the  buyer  may  know 


.i-  cf  legislation  left  with  him  by 
-.cral  assembly  when  it  finishes 
•ork  has  passed  and  Governor 
.1  has  made  appreciable  pro- 
Jn  the  great  task  confronting 
:  nd  there  are  signs  that  he  may 


(  ..L',C 


that  it  is  cold  storage  food  and  right 
of  the  state  to  make  searches  are 
contained  in  the  new  act. 

Taking  Over  Toll   Roads. — After  a 

lai)se,  due  to  lack  ot  funds,  the  state 

Highway    Department     has     resumed 

•pon      the     appropriation     ijin's    taking  over  toll  roads  in  the  agricul- 

instead  of  holding  them  around    l""""'    counties    of    eastern    Penusyl- 

olitical  asset   until  the  end  of    vania.      The    belief  is    that    three    or 

■'riv  days  allotted.     In  the  last    ^o"""  years  will  see  the  last  toll  gate 

tho    governor    has    had    a   com-    gone    from    Penn.sylvania.    but    prices, 

••;vey   of    the    finances    of    the    "ke  those  which  have  to  be  paid  for 

;   de  for   hi;u    which   is  said   to   construction   now,  are  steep. 

t  ate    that    he    can     go     $10.-        Must  License  Dogs. — The  state  has 

.J    beyond   the    May    margin   of   caused    arrests   of   scores   ot    men    in 

.'  y   of    appropriations    which    was   eastern    counties    the    last     fortnight 

0.000.         The      appropriations    ^^r   failing   to    take   out    licenses   for 

;    e.-  $104,000,000,  but  this  will    ''oK^  ""''^r  t*»c  act  of   1917,      which 

The   governor     also     signed    was  not  changed  this  year.     This  is 

;   :  ,•   numerous   changes   in   elec-   ""'y    the   start   of   a    vigorous   move- 

:   :   ws,   various   highway   matters,    ""-'nt  to  round  up  the  animals  whose 

•ng  changes  In  roads;  the  trac-    owners  do  not  care  enough  for  them 

Tulatlon   bill,    which   gives  the    »"  P'>y  '-^  dollar  and  which  are  a  men- 

.  .^ly   commissioner     authority   to    ace  to  sheep  raisers. 

I  o  machines  tearing  up  highways        <^'an  Shoot  Blackbirds  August  1.— 

■■•D   roads;    the   mothers   pension;    I  nder  the  amendments  to  the  game 

•s'  salary  increases;   bureau  of    ^O'^^  ''''"■'*  ^^''^''^  can  be  shot  August 

•■    and    state    police    bills.      Of    1-  instead  of  September  1.     This  Is  a 

movement  made  because    of    damage 
done  to  crops.     The  protection  is  off 
the     red     .squirrel     and     put    on     the 
skunk   and   the   muskrat,   altho  own- 
ers  or   occupants   of    lands    may    kill 
..jr   hariTeen   so"or'cupied   w"ith    them  at  any  time  if  they  are  a  nui- 
r:asideration   of    bills     that     the    ^^^l^-     Trout    may    now    be    caught 
:  for  reorganization  of    the    De-    ^Jt|io'it  regard  to  length  and  special 
..nt      of       Agriculture,      among 


:0    bills   left    with    him    by   the 

.  .are  less  than   fifty  of  general 

.'.nee     remai'i     and      many      of 

.'.re    appropriation    measures. 

.ganizations      Held      I'p. — The 


■,  have  not  been  taken  up.  Kec- 

;■    Kasmussen    has   worked   out   a 

.1    plan    which    Is   said    to   con- 

l;'te   some   changes  in   personnel 

considerable   extension   of   ac- 

The  half  year  enjoyed  by  the 

.:.ry    while    the    legislature    was 


devices  can  be  used  under  permit 
from  the  State  Department  of  Fish- 
eries.— Hamilton,  Harrlsburg,  July 
14.   1919. 
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Maple    Syrup    Makers    Meet. — Th» 


ion  enabled   him  to   look  over    Maple  Sap  Products  Cooperative   As. 


:  :tuation  and  to  leavn  the  ways 
■.  .Itol  Hill.  It  is  generally  be- 
.^i  that  there  will  be  an  effective 
,.T;  built  up,  one  th;!t  will  be  re- 
1.  Live  to  calls  for  help  from  the 
.     s  and  the  barns. 

-■eau  of  Markets. — The  new  bu- 

.    (f    markets    bill    is    now    a    law 

:.!ore  power  is  vested  in  that  one 


sociatlon    of    Cortl&nd      County     has 
held    a    meeting,    paid    Its   bills     and 
made    plans    for    next    year's    work. 
Fifty  cents  a  gallon   was  reserved  as 
a    working    capital.      The    prices    re- 
ceived was  $2.50  a  gallon  on  all  but 
one  order.  The  association  had  much 
to    learn    of   business    methods,    chief 
of    which    was    that    the    packing   or 
than    there    wus    in    the    whole    crating  of  shipments  can   be  trusted 
...tment     of    Agrlcf.llure    twenty    to    but     one    person    or    department, 
;  ago.     The  mai   to  head  it   has    that   barrels   are   safest   for   shipping 
.  .c     yet    been     named     but    various    and  that  an  efficient,     tactful  agent, 
•-  -.-8  In   the  way  ofe  stablishment  of   hearing  the  credentials  of  the  organ- 
:  ••  ■  Jards   for   fruit    baskets   and    the    ization     is     a     necessity.     Wholesale 
.  .  <■,  plans  for  extensiun  of  coopera-    grocers,  hotels  and  restaurants  were 
;.-,•;   organizations   and   Investigation    the  chief  purchasers  this  year.     The 
.1..  the  complicated  system  of  trans-    association     was    able    to    raise    the 
..^tion  rates  with  which  this  state    price  of  syrup  50  cents  to  $1  a  gallon 
.  '      .■>.-■&  is  afflicted  have  been  under-   in   this  entire  section. 

Secretary      Uasmussen      has         Extension    Work   Cut. — This   state 

.:   hunting  some  one  to  take  hold    will  get   but   $58,600   a  year   for  ex- 

.   .  .e  job  who  will  give  it  complete    tension    work,    instead   of   the    $160.- 

ition  and  day  and  night  thought    OOO    from    federal   funds   It   has    had, 

:      :    feels    confident    that     with     the    due    to    the    false    economy    of    Con- 

.'     i-.-rnor  personally  Interested  In  the    gress   In     cutting    the    appropriation 

.»  ti.asltion  the  b'.:reaii  can   be  made    bill  for  that  work.  This  work  was  do- 

k..   i.iiportance.  ing  more  to   benefit   the   public   than 

-■-lephone      Rales     Go      Up. — The    any   other    undertaken,    and    was   be- 

...er  In  which  the  telephone  com-    yond   question    a   worthy    cause.    The 

cs  are  advancing   rates   Is  inter-    reduction     from    $4,500,000     to     $1.- 

•    ..   z-      The  jumps   are  coming  just    500.OOO    seems   too   parsimonious   for 

!•   ;;  time  when  there  Is  all  kinds  of    belief,   in   face  of  the  fact   that   Sec- 

-  :   about    wires   being    returned    to    retary    Lane's    project    of    reclaiming 

\:..'.:  corporate  owners  and  to  a  man    land  for  returned  soldiers,  condemn- 

;l;'-;.-g  on  the  fence  it  would  look  as    ed   by  all   practical  agriculturists,   is 

t;.o  a  healthy  crop  of  litigation   was    to  get  a  $500,000,000  appropriation. 

■  •..::  sown.  The  Public  Service  Com-         Seed         Potato         Demand. — Farm 

n's  authority   was  set   aside  by    Agent    A.    S.    Merchant    of    Cortland 

.    .ntled  States,      but    before  long    j,as    made    a    trip    thru    Long    Island 

,:ale  body  is  going  to  be  the  re-    and   New   Jersey   potato   fields,      and 

.  I  ..  I'.g    power    and    there    will     be    reports  that  without  exception  Cort- 

•  ..0    drops    In    rates    or    else     some    land  seed  sold   to  these   growers  are 

.  .   ..'J  fees  for  lawyers. 

.  .-hard     Damage. — While     Secre- 
*T  •  Uasmussen  is  not  inclined  to  the 


and   there   was   $254.34   in   the  treas- 
ury. 

Manager  Selected. — The  Onondaga 
County  Milk  Producers'  Association 
has  employed  J.  H.  Keall,  for  three 
years  the  successful  farm  bureau 
agent  for  the  county,  to  act  as  man- 
ager of  the  association  and  to  push 
to  completion  their  new  $250,000 
milk   plant. 

Reduced  Rates  on  Show  Stock. — 
Breeders  of  exhibition  stock  in  the 
state  are  interested  in  the  new  rules 
reducing  fares  on  shipments  of  live 
stock  for  fairs,  et<'.  The  change 
means  a  virtual  free  carriage  one 
way,  if  no  transfer  of  ownership  oc- 
curs, hut  shippers  must  run  their 
own  risk  ot  loss,  or  else  carry  in- 
surance. 

Potato  Experiment. —  Experience 
in  fighting  the  green  plant  house  on 
potatoes  in  Orange  county,  where 
an  epidemic  of  the  best  prevailed 
last  year,  showed  that  turpentine  in 
the  proportion  of  two  quarts  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  adding  1>.  lbs.  of 
soap,  was  the  only  effective  control, 
after  trying  fish  oil  sprays,  kerosene 
emulsion  and  nocoture  sprays.  The 
foliage  was  not  injured  and  the 
spray  will  be  used  again  this  year. 

War  on  Milk  Trust. — Mayor  Hylan 
of  New  York  City  asks  Robert  E. 
Dowling,  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
milk  commission  to  st'cure  authority 
for  the  district  attorneys  of  the 
state  to  prosecute  all  dealers  In  milk 
who  have  recently  raised  the  retail 
price  of  milk  a  cent  a  quart.  He 
urges  general  revolt  of  the  people 
against  this  sort  of  profiteering  in  a 
season  when  milk  Is  most  plentiful. 

Wool  Sales  Made. — The  sales 
committees  of  the  wool  growers  of 
Tompkins,  Tioga,  Cayuga.  Seneca 
and  Broome  counties  have  sold  their 
clips  at  62J  cents  a  pound,  the  high- 
est price  ever  secured  here.  Onon- 
daga county  had  already  sold  its 
clip  of  10.000  lbs.  and  Otsego  is  ne- 
gotiating its  sales  of  35.000  lbs.  to 
the  same  purchaser. 

Machine  Ditching  Shown. — On 
July  4  a  big  crowd  of  farmers  ot 
Cayuga  County  witnes.ted  a  demon- 
stration in  machine  ditching  at  Sen- 
nett.  the  occasion  being  a  general 
picnic  and  speaking  by  B.  B.  Robh. 
head  the  of  farm  mechanics  depart- 
ment of  the  State  College.  The 
ditcher  Is  in  the  county  under  the 
management  of  the  farm  bureau, 
with  two  expert  operators  to  run  It. 
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Milk  and  Cream  Licenses. — Hun- 
dreds of  dealers  in  milk  and  cream  In 
this  state  during  the  week  secured 
licenses  to  operate  their  businesses 
from  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  action  followed  the 
tesuing  of  a  warning  by  Alva  Agee, 
secretary  of  the  department.  who 
directed  attention  to  a  law  of  the 
1917  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature, requiring  all  dealers  in  milk 
and  cream  who  purchase  by  contract* 
or  otherwise  from  producers  to  have 
a  license  issued   by   the  state. 

Automobile  Tour  by  Poultrymen. 
— The  Mercer  County  Poultry  Assb- 
ciation  is  now  arranging  an  automo- 
bile tour  and  picnic  for  its  members 
and  their  women  relatives  and 
friends.  Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  has  been 
given  charge  of  making  up  the  itin- 
erary, which  will  embrace  a  greater 
part  of  the  county.  The  plans  pro- 
vide for  visits  to  the  various  poultry 
farms  in  this  section  of  the  state  to 
be  followed  by  a  supper  to  be  enjoy- 
ed In  picnic  style  at  a  point  yet  to 
be  decided  upon. 

County  Agricultural  Board  Meets. 
— The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Mor- 
ris County  Agricultural  Board  held 
in  the  court  house  at  Morrlstown 
was  featured  by  Prof.  Alva  Agee, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  spoke  on  "Keep  Your 
Eyes  Open  to  the  Future,  Mr.  Farm- 
er," and  Dr.  L.  A.  Clinton,  director 
of  extension  work  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  at  New 
Brunswick.  The  meeting  was  attend- 
ed by  every  member  of  the  county 
board,  while  a  number  of  prosperous 
farmers  from  Morris  County,  who 
personal  friends  of  the  speakers,  also 
enjoyed  the  talks.  A  luncheon  fol- 
lowed the  meeting. 

Rain  Helped  Crops. — Meadows 
and  pastures  have  considerably  re- 
vived owing  to  rains  that  fell  during 
the  week  and  are  fair  to  good,  while 
peaches,  tomatoes,  peppers  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  also  fair  to  good,  but 
apples  are  only  fair  In  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  state.  Some  plowing  is 
bring  done  for  late  potatoes,  cran- 
berry beans  and  vetch  In  southern 
sections,  where  the  second  cutting 
of  alfalfa  has  been  started  also.  Tbe 
lain  came  In  time  to  give  the  newly 
seeded  grass  a  good  start. — Kelly, 
Trenton,  N.   J. 
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giving  better  results  than  other  seed 
The  demand  Is  sure  to  be  great  for 
this  seed  and  the  growers  of  this 
/  that  damage  to  the  wheat  and  county  will  meet  soon  In  the  Inter- 
crops will  be  as  extensive  as  ests  of  keeping  up  their  high  stand- 
Iv.cJ  he  Is  dubious  about  oats  and  ard. 
:.^.:.     Reports  that  are  not  encour-         Rural  Mall  Hearing. — The  biggest 

■  ■^"  ;  have  come  here  concerning  the  delegation  that  ever  left  this  state 
■'  ;  :e  and  peach  orchards,  especially  for  Washington  attended  the  sub- 
,•1  Ejjthern  Pennsylvania,  but  they  committee  bearing  on  the  proposal 
..    .0  been  known  before.     The  secre-    of   the   Norman  J.   Gould   bill    to   re- 

■  ..  /     is     reserving     judgment    until    store  all  rural  mail  routes  as  they  ex- 

-   ;   ('.eSnlte   Information     Is    avail-    isted   April    1.     Their   plea   was   pre- 
sented by  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  master 

•  ;.o      Stale-Egg      Law. — It   is  now    of  the  State  Grange,  supported  by  W. 

,....ful  to  offer  stale  eggs  for  fresh    w.    .Magee,    Senator    from    this   state 
.;i   '.  ^nnsylvania.      It  has  been  so  for    and  other   well  known  leaders. 

C...J  under  the  general  laws,  but  Hay  Associations. — The  farm  bu- 
ii.  ./  the  governor  has  approved  an  reau  of  Otsego  County  has  employed 
:-'•:*.  :..aklng  a  specific  penalty  for  a  a  manager,  for  their  hay  association. 
..i.a  who  offerings  stale  eggs  for  The  directors  are  receiving  hearty 
.-  — :;.  This  will  end  a  certain  traf-  support  of  the  members  and  branch 
'■',  r.nd  source  of  complaint.  In  many  organizations  are  being  formed  with 
•  :b.  a  communities.  Incidentally,  the  200  acres  of  hay  pledged  as  a  starter. 
:  ov/  told  storage  law  is  now  effective  Montgomery  County  has  a  successful 
«.--!  L*  a  result  of  the  war  the  period  hay  association  of  longer  standing, 
'cr  >:.orage  has  been  made  one  year  On  March  1  it  had  handled  4,588.443 
i^v  everything  in  the  way  of  food,  pounds  of  hay  at  a  commission  of  $1 
t-t    nothing    unwholesome    may    be   a   ton.      All   expenses   had    been    paid 


You  cannot  catch 
the  high  market  prices 
with  horse  transportation 


■aVHH 


Many  a  tired  driver  has  pulled  his 
team  into  market  to  find  that  prices 
have  weakened  while  he  was  on  his 
way. 

A  reliable  motor  truck  would  have 
made  the  trip  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  and  made  a  handsome  eitra 
profit  on  the  high  market. 

'  The  farmer  who  controls  his  trans- 
portation also  controls  his  profits. 

Buy  transportation,  not  merely  a  motor 
truclc.  Packard  trucks  give  cheapest  mile- 
age—One truck  easily  takes  the  place  of 
four  horses— there  is  no  Packard  truck  yet 
old  enough  to  show  how  long  a  Packard 
will  last  in  farm  work— Many  a  Packard 
truck  has  gone  over  100,000  miles— with  its 
consequent  low  total  transportation  cost 
and  low  upkeep.  Let  us  make  you  an  an- 
alysis based  upon  your  own  needs.  No 
charge.     No  obligation. 


PACKARD    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 

of  Philadelphia 


TRF.NTON.  103  S.  Clinton  Are. 
IIARRI.SBL'RG,  Front  &  Market  Sts. 
LANCASTER,  ilt  W.  King  St. 
BETHLEHEM,  Linden  &  Spruce  Si«. 


READINC;,  Third  &  Cherry  St*. 
WILLIAMSPORT,  MO  CampbcU  St. 
WILMINGTON,  iI9  W.  »th  St. 
CAMDEN,  1129  Haddon  Ave. 
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Venrifiytvania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


nessee  4's  ranged  ^1.50-1.65  at  ship- 
ping points,  closing  strong  and  were 
quoted  $1.90-2.25  in  consuming  mar- 
kets. 


SMALL    MUTTON     CONSUMPTION 

According  to  figure.s  available.  It 
appears  that  the  consumption  of 
dresed  meat,  during  the  year  191S. 
in  United  States  averaged  150  lbs. 
per  person,  of  which  only  three  and 
one-third  percent,  or  five  pounds 
•were  mutton  and  lamb.  In  Great 
Britain  about  22  percent  of  all  meat 
cosumed  Is  mutton,  in  France  11  per- 
cent and  In  Canada  a  little  le.ss  than 
seven  percent. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of 


loo    Ce77tS 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 
•  Markets  Irregular 

Tone  continued  rather  weak,  price 
advTnces  being  in  cantaloupes  and 
tomatoes,  while  declines  occurred  in 
potatoes,  peaches,  melons  and  dry 
beans.  The  list  of  important  carlot 
lines  was  short,  most  markets  being 
largely  supplied  at  this  time  with 
home  grown  products.  Shipments 
increased  to  10,718  cars  compared 
with  9,125  last  week  and  with  10.- 
011  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago. 

PoUto  Markets  Irregular 

Market  tone  continued  quite  strong 
in    Middlewestern    cities,      but      the 
trend     was    downward     In     Eastern 
markets.      Eastern      Shore      Virginia 
Cobblers  reacted  about  50  cents  clos- 
ing at   M  50-5.50   per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points,  and  ranging  $5-6  in 
Eastern   markets  altho  Chicago    and 
various   Western    markets  closed   $6- 
7.  Norfolk  Cobblers  declalned  25c  at 
shipping   points,      closing   $4.75-5.25 
per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  and  ranging  $4.50- 
5.50    in     Northern    markets.      North 
Carolina    Cobblers    ruled   $4    f.   O.   b. 
shipping   points   at   the   close  of  the 
week  and  ranged    $4-5.25   In   North-. 
em        markets.        Oklahoma        Bliss 
Triumphs  advanced,    ranging  25-35c 
higher  at  shipping   points  at   $2.50- 

2.65   per  cwt.  sacked. 

Onion  Markets  Firm 
Virginia  yellow  stock  closed  slight- 
ly  weaker   at   shipping  points  rang- 
ing $2.50-2.60   per  cwt.     Consuming 
markeU   were   Irergular.     New  York 
declined  to  $2-2.25  per  bushel  ham- 
per, while  general  range  was  firm  to   Statistics.    Pennsylvania    Department 
strong  at  $2.50-3.25.  New  Jersey  yel-    of    Agriculture.      indicate      that   the 
low  stock  closed   at   $2-2.25   In  New   fourteenth  agricultural  census  which 
York.      California        yellow        stock    ^ill  be  taken  on  January  1  next  will 
ranged    $6-7.50    per   cwt    In    Middle-    show   that    there    are    900.000    sheep 
western  markets.  in   round    numbers  in   Pennsylvania. 

There   has   been    a  gradual   improve- 

Cantaloupes  Higher  ment  during  the  past  three  years  in 

Advances  were   general   with  con-   this    Industry,      yet    the    number   of 

tlnued  active  demand.   Markets  were   sheep  is  far  below  what  It  was  some 

excited   at  Southern  California  ship-    years  ago. 


6.  To  Ptim'ulate  the  investigation 
of  methods  for  the  profitable  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  and  cull  potatoes. 

7.  To  encourage  measures  de- 
signed to  safeguard  our  American  in- 
dustry against  the  introduction  of 
disease  and  insect  pests. 

S.  To  establish  a  more  effective 
system  of  distribution  and  market- 
ing. 

9.  To  encourage  the  formation  of 
cooperative  growing  and  selling  ex- 
changes. 

10.  To  promote  an  interest  in  po- 
tato contests  and  exhibitions. 

11.  To  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  crop  forecasting  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  its  members. 

12.  To  increase  the  yield  and  at 
the  same  time  lessen  the  cost  of 
growing. 


large  proportion  of  them  are  ex-sol- 
diers. 

North  Dakota:  Sufficient  for  pres- 
ent needs  hut  demand  will  Increase 
sharply  with  the  beginning  of  hay- 
ing after  July   4. 

South  Dakota  (June  15-21.)  Farm 
conditions  have  been  such  the  past 
week  that  virtually  no  work  could 
be  done. 

Kansas:      Generally    adequate. 

Tennessee;  Heavy  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  clean  out  crops,  with 
none   to  be  fo\ind. 

Mississippi:   Scarce  and  Inefficient. 


WHEAT  CROP  CONDITIONS 


y9/5" 
90i Cents 


/9/6 


/9/7 
^5ir  cents 


/9/9    ^^ 
j-2^  cents 


The  Value  of  a  Dollar  1914  to  1919 


ping  poinU  and  the  range  advanced 
to  $2.»6-2.75  f.  o.  b.  for  standard 
4r.'«,  consuming  markets  also  gained 
ubout  50  cents  ranging  $3.75-4.50. 
Georgia   Cantaloupes     advanced     25c 


THE  POTATO   ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA 


u<ruiB>»   V-..V ~.^—    The   objects    and    purposes  of   the 

In  Baltimore  at  $2-2.75  but  contlnu-   Potato    Association     of   America   are 
ed  weak  in  New  York,  closing  $1.25-   specified   as  follows: 
2_  1.     The  object  of  the  Association 

is  to  bring  together  for  mutual  co- 
Peach  Markets  Continue  Weak  opertalon  and  coordination  of  effort 
Demand  Is  good,  but  offerings  all  agencies  Interested  in  the  pro- 
heavy,  prices  still  tended  downward,  duction,  transjKjrtation.  distribution 
Belles  &  Hlley's  ranged  $1.50-1.75  and  utilization  of  potatoes,  and  the 
per  6-basket  carrier  and  Elbertas  promotion  of  the  potato  industry  in 
$1.75-2.50       at       Georgia       shipping    all  Its  phases. 

points.  Consuming  markets  quoted  2.  To  create  a  general  interest 
Carmans  25  cents  lower  at  $1.50-  in  better  seed,  true  to  name  and  free 
2.25  and   Hlley's  50c  lower  at  $2-3.    from  disease. 

Elbertas  closed  $1.75-2.50  at  Geor-  3.  To  stimulate  the  development 
gla  shipping  points.  Georgia  and  of  new  and  improved  varieties,  pos- 
Alabamas  Elbertas  closed  at  $2-2.25  sessing  greater  adaptability,  to  spo- 
In  Chicago.  cial  soil  or  climatic  conditions;  a  high 

Starch  content,  greater  productive- 
Tomatoes  Make  Further  Gain  ness,  or  marked  immunity  of  vine 
Mississippi  was  strengthened  or  tuber  to  disease, 
further  at  shipping  points,  ranging  4,  To  encourage  a  system  of  pure 
$1.25-1.75  while  jobbing  prices  aver-  seed  certification  thru  field  inspec- 
aged  about  25  cents  advance  reach-  tion  of  the  growing  crop. 
ing  $1.75-2.  Texas  4's  strengthened  5.  To  raise  the  standard  of  mar- 
slightly  at  shipping  points  ranging  ket  requirements  for  table  stock  thru 
$1-1.20  and  gaining  to  a  range  of  more  careful  grading  and  packing, 
$1.65-2   In   Terminal   markets.     Ten-    and  better  eating  quality. 


Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  (Central). 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve there  is  no  smut,  rust  or  fly  af- 
fecting the  wheat  crop  here.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  yield  will  be 
as  heavy  as  it  was  last  year.  The 
wet  weather  early  in  the  season  kill- 
ed out  a  lot  of  it.  I  believe  that  the 
wheat  around  here  will  average  be- 
tween 20  and  25  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crop  Is  nearly  ready  to  harvest; 
so:ne  will  begin  cutting  this  week. 
— Albert  E.  Vannetten.  July  6. 

Somerset  County,  Md.,  (South- 
east.)— A  number  of  the  farmers  in 
this  section  have  threshed  their 
wheat  and  it  has  fallen  far  below 
the  usual  yield.  One  farm  here  last 
year  had  a  yield  of  36  bushels  per 
acre;  this  year  It  was  but  15  bushels. 
Another  farm  that  had  a  yield  of  22 
bushels  In  191 S  had  but  10  bushels 
this  year.  Still  another  had  an  aver- 
age of  but  9  bushels  this  year  be- 
cause of  rust  and  fly.  This  is  about 
the  way  It  Is  running  thruout  this 
country.  Early  potatoes  are  being 
dug;  late  ones  just  being  planted. — 
George  McDowell,  July  7. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  (South- 
eastern.)— The  yield  of  wheat  has 
been  considerably  reduced  In  south- 
ern Lancaster  County  by  a  three-day 
rain  that  fell  the  last  of  June.  Very 
little  grain  was  cut  at  the  time  and 
as  a  result  of  the  combination  of 
what  may  be  termed  almost  de:>d 
ripe  wheat,  heavy  rains  and  wind. 
much  wheat  Is  so  badly  down  that 
the  binder  knives  will  not  catch  it. 
In  some  cases  mowing  machines  are 
being  emplo.ved  to  supplement  or  en- 
tirely replace  the  binder.  I  believe 
that  the  loss  to  wheat  not  cut  prior 
to  June  30  will  be  at  least  20  per- 
cent.— C.  F.  Preston,  July  6. 


CHILEAN    NITRATE     MOVEMENT 

Figures  covering  the  production 
and  exportation  of  Chilian  nitrate 
for  the  month  of  April.  1919.  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1918  and 
which  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  nitrate 
market,  show  that  In  April,  1918, 
5,099,754  quintals  (about  102.41 
pounds  per  quintal)  were  exported. 
Whereas  In  April,  1919.  only  738,- 
786  quintals  were  shipped.  Last 
April,  according  to  these  figures.  5,- 
186.797  quintals  were  produced;  this 
year's  production  amounted  to  only 
3,670,362  quintals. 


FARM  LABOR 


North  Carolina:  Continues  unsat- 
isfactory. Tenantry  greatly  increas- 
ed. 

Georgia:  Labor  conditions  con- 
tinue to  be  unsatisfactory  and  the 
situation  is  aggravated  by  the 
weather.  Hand  labor  is  needed  for 
hoeing  cotton. 

Indiana:  Supply  about  equal  to  the 
demand  at  present. 

Micbig'in. — Very    scarce. 
Missouri:      Situation   does  not  ap- 
pear serious.     June   27  several  hun- 
dred  men  started  from  St.   Louis  to 
Great     Bend,      for    the     harvest.      A 


NATIONAL    GRANGE    ACTIVITIES 

The  Grange  has  struck    twice    and 
stands  ready  to  strike  as  many  times 
•more   as   will   avail   anything  at   the 
Mondell  Bill,   which  has  been  under 
consideration  In  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  a  half 
billion    dollars    In    land    reclamation, 
employment  of  soldiers  (and  others  i 
In  the  work,  and  the  sale,  at  cost  of 
reclamation  If  possible,     giving     the 
soldiers  and  sailors  first  chance.     It 
provides   for    colonization     in     com- 
munities.     As   a   whole  it   Is   an   un- 
workable,  paternalistic,     uneconomic 
scheme,  designed  to  provide  employ- 
ment   at   government   expense   In   the 
name  and  behind  the  screen  of  "do- 
ing something  for   the  returned   sol- 
diers   and    sailors."      We    would    like 
to   do   something   for   them,   too;    In- 
stead of  charging  them  for  reclaimed 
land   at   what    it   will  cost   Secretary 
Lane  to  reclaim  it  at  present  prices. 
There    are    so    many    great    Interests 
Including  land  interests,     cheap  food 
advocates  and  even   the   Administra- 
tion favoring  this  scheme    that    the 
chances    of    killing     It     are     against 
great  odds.     Out  of  the  contest  there 
may    come,   however,      a     reasonable, 
Workable  plan  of  soldier  settlement, 
and  soldier  rehabilitation. 

If  we  must  pay  three  or  four  time.s 
the      pre-war     price     for     potash     of 
which    ninety    percent   is  for  fertili- 
zer  use    then    farm    cr(»ps   grown    by 
using  potash  must  bring  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  this  Increase.     This 
Is   the   notice  served   by   the   Grange 
Representative,      Mr.   T.   C.   Atkeson. 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee  at    a    recent    hearing    on    the 
Fordiiey  Potash   Licensing  bill.  This 
may    be    called    the    opening   gun    of 
the  Grange  fight  for  a  tariff  on  farm 
products  which  will  give  agriculture 
as  much  protection  as  any  other  in- 
dustry. The  fight  is  right  up  in  front 
of   us.      The    Grange   will    need   help 
from    every    farmer    organization    in 
the  country. 


July  19,  1919. 


VennsyXvania  Tarmer 
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Scrubs  in  a  Scrub  Herd 


"Oh,  my  cows  are  just  scrubs  and 
I  don't  suppose  they  more  than  pay 
their  keep.  But  I  can't  afford  to 
change  now." 

How  often  we  hear  this  statement 
among  farmers  who  have  a  few  cows 
and  milk  them  from  day  to  day  just 
as  they  ('o  the  rest  of  their  chores. 
Fuch  a  farmer  may  have  good  cows 
in  that  bunch,  just  as  well  as  poor 
cnes,  but  he  don't  know  it. 

It  is  a  qiiei-r  notion  that  some  of 
us  farmers  hr.ve  about  cows.  Many 
think  that  g-jct'.e  cows  are  poor  ones 
and  pure  b  cd  cnws  are  good  ones. 
That  is,  the  grade  cow  can  not  be 
good  and  the  pure  bred  cow  can't  be 
a  poor  one.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  guessing  abo'.'.t  cows.  We  think 
our  rows  are  not  worth  very  much 
and  that  may  easily  be  true  but  we 
do  not  know  for  sure.  And  cows  a'-e 
not  tlie  only  thing  we  d.-n't  know 
about.  There  are  other  divipio-s  of 
the  farm  which  are  losing  money  for 
us  as  well  if  we  only  know  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  pure 
bred  cows  are  goo  '.  always.  I  favor 
them.  I  expect  \^  jilways  believe 
that  way.  But  there  a-e  good  scrub 
cows  in  man.-  farvi  here's  as  well. 
The  trouble  is  to  find  out  about 
them. 

Weighing  Milk 

The  Babcock  test  will  show  which 
cows  are  paying,  hut  at  that  mysteri- 
ous word  "Babcock"  a  lot  of  us  get 
scared  right  away  and  think  there  is 
no  use.  No  one  b'lt  an  expert  can 
operate  one  of  th  i?e  complicated 
things  and  that  is  all  there  Is  to  It! 
Now  I  want  to  tell  how  to  find  out 
about  cows  and  not  get  bacMy  mixed 
up   In   any    complicated    figuring. 

In  the  first  place,  get  some  sort 
of  a  milk  sheet.  You  can  get  them 
from  the  dairy  department  of  your 
agricultural  collepe,  or  you  can  rule 
up  a  sheet  for  yourself.  Put  It  In 
the  barn  where  you  empty  your  n'"k 
pails.  Then  get  a  set  of  milk  sca'.cs 
and  find  out  just  what  each  cow 
gives  a  day.  Set  down  the  number 
of  pounds  on  the  milk  sheet.  D.»  it 
every  time  you  milk.  It  will  bo  e:F:'. 
I  know,  bcc?.';se  I  do  It  every  day. 
You  will  never  nsl's  the  tl::ie.  In 
fact  you  wi'.I  look  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  mil'ti  \T  to  see  how  much  your 
cows  are  gaining  or  losing. 

But  you  will  say  th.it  you  can't 
afford  to  bry  n'.!!k  scales.  1  know 
that  you  cm  j;"ord  to,  but  suppose 
you  can  not.  I  have  seen  farmers 
keep  regular  account  of  the  milk  and 
wei^h  on  a  set  of  butter  scales. 
These  cost  less  snd  are  worth  less 
of  course,  br.t  they  show  up  the 
cows'  production  and  that  is  what 
you  went. 

The  reguL'.r  milk  sc."les  show  the 
weight  of  the  milk  only,  and  auto- 
mntically  subtract  the  weight  of  the 
pail  so  there  is  no  subtracting  every 
time  you  v.eirh.  But  you  can  do 
this  iTi  your  head  after  a  little  prac- 
tice and  get  the  same  result.  Likely 
the  b-tter  sc::les  will  show  weights 
by  ounces  whMe  the  others  will 
make  it  in  tenths  of  a  pound,  but 
that  is  a  little  matter  too  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Total   up  every   month   what   each 


cow  has  produced.  Be  sure  and  do 
this  because  if  you  leave  it  until  the 
end  of  the  year  you  will  have  a  big 
job  on  your  hands  and  probably  will 
let  it  slip  along  and  j)ut  it  off  until 
It  is  not  done  at  all.  Very  likely  you 
can  get  your  banker  or  your  town 
merchant  to  do  this  adding  for  you 
on  an  adding  machine  and  you  will 
have  a  quick,  accurate  job.  If  he  is 
a  good  farmer-banker,  he  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  are  weighing 
your  milk  and   will   be  glad  to  help. 

The  Babcock  Test 

But  .vou  say  you  can't  test.  It 
costs  $10  or  fl2  to  get  a  good  test- 
ing outfit  of  f.;ir  s'-^-e — say  6  or  8 
bottle  size — and  that  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  big  outlay.  I  know  that  a, 
man  with  a  half  dozen  cows  can  not 
I. fford  to  be  without  this  outfit,  but 
we  will  say  that  he  can.  So  every 
i:  -jnth.  If  possible,  take  a  sample  of 
milk  from  two  mllkings  from  each 
cow  and  send  it  to  your  state  experi-i 
ment  station  for  a  test.  Number  the: 
samrles  plainly  so  you  may  know 
%vhich  cow  produced  wliich  milk.  Be. 
su-e  to  taJ;e  the  sample  from  more 
than  one  milking  and  mix  It,  be- 
cause most  cows  vary  from  time  to 
time  and  your  test  wouldn't  be  a  fair 
one  unless  this  is  done.  Do  not  send 
much  milk.  A  3-ounce  bottle  for  a 
sample  Is  plenty  and  saves  postage,    i 

In  a  few  days  your  results  will 
coMie  back  from  your  experiment  sta- 
tion. Possibly  your  agricultural  col- 
lege will  do  this  for  you.  Both  of 
these  are  state  ini^titutions  and  are 
for  the  good  of  the  farmer.  He  must 
use  them  if  he  wants  to. 

After  you  have  added  up  your 
month's  milk  production,  which  we 
Will  suppose  to  be  alwut  600  pounds 
per  cow  for  a  30  day  month — not  a 
big  lot  of  milk,  but  fair.  Perhaps 
the  cow  is  nearing  drying  up  time 
and  this  Is  the  rea.son.  Anyway,  the 
te  t  says  that  one  cow's  milk  con- 
tains 5  percent  of  butter  fat.  Five 
percent  of  600  is  30  pounds  of  fat 
lor  the  month.  Now  If  the  price  has 
averaged  52  cents  for  the  month  you 
Will  find  that  that  cow  produced 
$!,">. SO  for  the  month.  Have  a  place 
on  the  milk  sheet  or  on  your  account 
bo:)k  for  this  amount,  and  put  it 
th're.  Next  month  you  will  have  an- 
other record.  In  a  year  you  will 
have  ji'st  what  the  cow  has  done. 
Similarly,  jou  will  have  records  of 
what  eath  of  your  cows  have  done 
for  tlie  ye:!r. 

You  will  woni'.er  If  certain  cows 
ate  more  or  less  feed  that  they  are 
supposed  to.  Weigh  a  brnch  of  hay 
that  each  esfs,  the  ensilage,  the  chop 
feed  or  whatever  it  Is,  and  estimate 
for  the  month.  It  will  not  bo  far 
from  right  and  It  may  easily  be  just 
right  if  you  are  careful.  You  can 
not  weigh  every  feed  given  to  each 
cow.  It  Is  not  necessary  and  not 
practical  for  the  most  of  us.  You  can 
do  this  on  the  milk  scale  if  you  care 
to.  They  are  handy  in  the  barn  and 
will  be  plenty  big  enough. 

After  you  find  out  about  the  cows, 
then  you  may  find  that  two  or  three 
of  the  herd  are  worth  while,  in  fact 
they  may  be  good  cows,  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  are   losing  money  for 


Dependability 

of  the 

UVAL 

Now  that  "dog  days" 
are  with  us,  it  is  no  time 
to  bother  with  a  balky 
cream  separator. 

Dependability  in  a 
cream  separator  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  the 
summer  when  the  milk 
should  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

The    DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator  is  de- 
pendable, and  with  ordi- 
nary care  it  will  easily  last 
a  lifetime. 

The    DE  LAVAL 
capacity  rating  is  depend- 
able.    Each  size  exceeds 
its     advertised     capacity 
under  ordinary,  and  even  under  unfavorable,  conditions, 

DE  LAVAL  Service  is  dependable.  Fifty  thousand  agents  the 
v.orld  over  see  to  it  that  DE  LAV.^L  Separators  are  properly  set  up, 
r;x:ratcd  and  taken  care  of.  And,  above  all,  the  De  Laval  Company 
is  dcpendab'e — the  oldest  and  by  far  the  largest  cream  separator 
manufacturers  in  the  world. 

More  DE  LavALS  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don't  know 
him,  writ*  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  a*  below 

THE   DE   LAVAL  SEPARATOR   CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61   Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Get 


J\    Dairy  authorities  state  that 
^  unless  you  supidemeut  your 

pasturage    this    summer    with    a 
good  pniin  feed,  your  milk  production 
Will  fall  off  not  only  now  hut  next  win- 
ter when  you  cannot  get  imsturaire.    Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Ke.-d  u^"-(l  with  pastUK! 
>'^        Will  produce  more  milk  at  lower  cost  than  any 
Other  feed  on  the  market 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

Alakea  Your  Feed  Bill  Smaller  —  Your  Milk  Check  Larger 


Pnitnr#  ia  «bnnfl«nt  BOW. 
T"  J  Intfrnational  Sp'-clal 
I'alrjr  F"-o.l  a*  a  part  ration. 
It  will  kpcp  ynur  cowa  in  top 
notch  milk  produclnit  form. 

A.  C.  Palmer,  one  of  In- 
diana's leadlnc  dalrym'n.  In 
an  Mrtlclo  In  a  recent  U»ue  of 
iriarJ>  Dulrymcn.  ».-ilcI  "I  b"- 
Ik've  liie  fault  of  paaiurinK  all 


Bummer  without  ■uppl'm«'nt- 
li;  ;  J.  •  '.9  U  un«  of  tl..>  Ki-  t- 
est  lina  of  the  dnlrynian.  anJ 
tlK-  tliinir  m<..e  tluin  all  otb'  r» 
fpT-ponxlble  for  dirr<'a!.»-i1  inllk 
and  buttrrfat  produrtlnn."  It 
la  a  fact  that  the  trrenter  p-irt 
of  the  undTfee.llnB  by  farm- 
era  with  p.tfture  rnmoa  dtir- 
intf  the  aummer  montha. 


:^<^ i)^  Guaranteed  Ingredients-Guaranteed  Results 

ila  ^      *^  International   Special   Palry  Feed    la  eompoaed   of  »r|entlflcally 

j'>t    ^3\  blon.led    gralna,    grain    proUucta.    <  ..I!tin!<.i 'I     m.'nl.     fefUInu     mo- 

>  V^Ttf;  r^  la^aea.    etc     Kvery    Ingredient    la   jru.  rant.  •  1    f.    b.-    hiKh    quality. 

■  ii^^^J'-t^'^^^*  •»  *'»'  "  "•■  **•«  ""'  '**••  ''"^^  «uBrBnte*«l  to  maks  mora 

Q    milk. 

Try  a  Ton  Today 


^i^  INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Makers  of  Guaranteed  Feeds 

Live  Scletmtn  Wanlti 


Nearly  every  leading  feed  dealer  throughout  the  dairy 
eectiona  handles  International  Special  Dairy  Fee.l.  Go 
to  your  dealer  and  order  a  trial  ton.  Prove  to  yourr*lf 
why  we  arc  able  to  guarantee  Its  milk  making  qualities. 
The  price  fnr  aummer  ahtpment  la  very  rert«onah|e.  If 
there  la  do  iDternatloDal  Dealer  n«ar  yuu,  write  oa  direct. 


s-n 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Why  the  Papec 

U  the  Ea»ie«t-Running  En»ilag«  Cutter 

THE  PAPEC  cutting  wheel  runs  only  600  revolutions 
per  minute— but  little  over  one-half  as  fast  as  most 
other  ensilage  cutter  wheels.  And,  of  course,  it  tekes 
much  less  power  to  drive  a  cuttmg  wheel  at  600  than  1000 
revolutions  per  minute. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  Papec  cutting  wheel  needs  to  run 
tnly  600  revolutions  per  minute? 


% 


Corrtet  relatitn  between  the  capa- 
titiis  of  the  cutting  wliecl,  the 
fans,  the  drum,  and  the  elevat- 
ing pipe— that's  why  the  Papec 
cutting  wheel  needs  to  nin  onfy 
600  r.  p.  ni. ;  ivhy  the  Papec  it 
tht  tatitst  running  imilage  cutUr. 
From  the  time  the  com  goes 
on  the  feeding  table  until  it  is 
in  the  silo,  it  moves  in  a  steady 
stream.  Every  one  of  tlic  six 
fans  eleant  cUan  at  each  revolu- 
tion. 


Papec  has  led  for  many  ye«i», 
and  because  of  which  the  Papec 
plant  is  today  the  largest  factory 
in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  feed  and 
ensilage  cutters. 

"CHvn  your  ov:n"  Papec  this 
year.  Write  for  our  1919  catalog. 
It  shows  how  you  can  save  $  1 00  to 
$200  a  year— how  you  can  soon 
save  enough  to  pay  for  a  Papec. 
There  are  4  sizes— a  gas  or  kero- 
sene engine  developing  as  little 
as  3-h.p.  operates  the  10-iach 
cutter  successfully. 


you.  Sell  the  losers  as  soon  as  you 
can  find  the  right  opportunity  and 
keep  the  others.  In  time  you  will 
want  a  purebred  herd,  but  these 
changes  can  not  be  made  all  at  once 
by  most  of  us.  It  is  a  case  of  years 
to  get  just  what  we  want,  but  it 
should  not  be  years  to  get  rid  of  a 
poor  cow,  one  that  is  losing  money 
every  day. — Earl  Rogers,  Ohio. 


WmurNG  STOCK  JUDGING  TEAM 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  Susquehanna  Stock  Judg- 
ing Team  which  won  the  highest 
honors  at  the  recent  Farmers'  Week 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  All 
of  these  boys  realize  the  importance 
of  getting  started  right  in  farming 
and  each  one  now  owns  one  or  more 
pure  bred  Holstein  heifers.  All  of 
these  boys  have  also  been  winners  in 
local  Farm  Bureau  judging  contests 
at  the  fairs.  These  boys  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  dairy  de- 
velopment in   Susquehanna  County. 

Today  Susquehanna  County  is  the 
greatest  dairy  county  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  the  near  future  it  will 
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to  be  handled  If  put  into  the  silo 
and  the  lack  of  suitable  machinery 
for  handling  the  green  crop  in  tha 
field.  When  conditions  make  it  ad- 
visable to  put  legumes  in  the  sUo, 
In  addition  to  ordinary  precautions 
concerning  exclusion  of  air  special 
attention  Is  neces.sary  that  the  pro- 
per amount  of  dry  matter  is  present 
in  the  material. 

For  proper  preservation  in  the 
silo,  a  dry  matter  content  of  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. Legume  crops  in  the  stage  of 
maturity  as  cut  for  hay  may  contain 
as  low  as  20  to  25  percent  of  dry 
matter.  If  put  into  the  silo  under 
these  conditions  the  silage  will  have 
an  extremely  disagreeable  odor  when 
removed  and  be  almost  worthless  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  wide  varia- 
tion in  results  from  using  legumen 
for  silage  as  reported  in  agricultural 
literature  is  largely  explained  on  the 
basis  of  the  dry  matter  content  of 
the  materials  used. 

Sufficient  dry  matter  to  insure 
proper  preservation  may  be  assured 
by  allowing  the  crop  to  reach  a  suit- 
able   stage    of    maturity    before    cut- 


Susquehanna  County  Stock  Jud^ng  Team.  Left  to  right  :-B  H.  Englc. 
County  Agent;  Frank  Wilmarth;  Kenneth  McConnel;  Miller  Lewis; 
Rupert  Grant:  Howard  Benning;  S.  H.  Cummings,  Vocational  Instruc- 
tor at  Harford  High  School. 


Before  You  Buy 

Any  Pipeless  Heater 

Find  Out  About  These  Two 


Monroe  Tubular 

None  we  can  find  out  anything 
about,  are  made  the  particular 
high  grade  way  this  one  is  made. 
None  other  has  a  row  of  boiler 
heat  tubes  around  the  Combus- 
tion Chamber.  None  give  so 
much  heat  from  as  little  coal. 
It  is  Square  Housed — a  great 
advantage. 


The  Syracuse 

Like  the  Monroe,  the  Syracuse 
also  is  Square  Housed.  That 
square  housing  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  both  being  so  economical. 
The  Syracuse  costs  less  than  the 
Monroe,  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
cheaply  made.  It  will  give  you 
good  service,  and  is  worth  every 
cent  it  costs. 


become  one  of  the  greatest  Holstein 
centers  In  the  world.  We  have  six 
cow  testing  as.soclatlons  In  operation 
and  we  have  21  pure  bred  bulls  own- 
ed in  cooperative  associations.  The 
average  price  paid  for  these  bulls  Is 
fl.OOO.  There  are  more  cooperative 
Bull  Associations  In  Susquehanna 
County  than  In  all  the  rest  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— E. 


LEGUMES  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 
FOR  SILAGE 


t?1 


Send  fur  citalog  about  botli.      Give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer,  and  if  he 
does  not  now  handle  our  prudutti  we  will  arrange  with  him  to  repreient  ui 

fCELSCY     tl^^ATINO    CoA\pANV 

234  Ja.mes  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Dealers  Everywhere 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing   to  Advertisers 


The    wide    use    of    the    silo    as    a 
moans  of  preserving  corn  for  feeding 
purposes  has  aroused  interest  In  the 
possibility  and  advisability  of  utiliz- 
ing the  same  method   as  a  means  of 
preserving  other  forage  crops.   With 
some  of  these  crops,  especially  those 
belonging     to    the    sorghum     family 
when    the    necessary    conditions     are 
observed,  the  results  are  practically 
as     successful     as    with     corn.     For 
others,  especially  those  of  the  legume 
family  Including  clover,  alfalfa,  field 
peas,   cowpeas  and   soybeans,  the  re- 
sults  have    not   been    uniformly   suc- 
cessful.     In    Vniversity    of    Ml.ssourl 
Bulletin   162,  C.  II.   Eckles  discusses 
these   various  crops   for  silage,     and 
Comes  to  these  conclusions. 

Under  proper  conditions,  legume 
crops  may  be  preserved  In  the  silo 
with  entire  success,  but  as  a  nilo 
they  are  best  preserved  as  hay  on 
account  of  the  much  greater  weight 


ting,  or  In  case  the  crop  has  not 
reached  the  stage  of  maturity  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  dry  matter  content 
desirable,  by  allowing  the  forage  to 
lie  in  the  field  five  to  six  hours  after 
cutting  before  putting  into  the  silo. 

Alfalfa  can  not  ordinarily  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  field  until  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  Is  rearhert, 
and  except  in  a  season  of  drouth 
when  the  dry-matter  content  of  the 
plant  is  abnormally  high,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  lie  In  the  field  four  to 
six  hours  so  that  some  of  the  surplus 
water  can  evaporate. 

Canada  peas  and  oats  are  in  condi- 
tion to  go  Into  the  silo  when  a  stage 
of  maturity  is  reached  where  the  pea 
pods  are  becoming  yellow  and  the 
oat  heads  are  showing  the  first  in- 
dications of  ripening. 

Clover  will  contain  the  proper 
amount  of  dry  matter  if  allowed  to 
Stand  until  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  of  the  blossoms  are  brown. 
Soybeans  are  in  the  proper  stage 
of  maturity  for  silage  when  the  plant 
shows  signs  of  approaching  matur- 
ity. The  beans  should  be  well  de- 
veloped and  the  pods  beginning  to 
turn  yellow. 

Cowpeas  should  show  the  sam* 
conditions  as  described  for  soT' 
beans.  On  acorunt  of  the  wide  varia- 
tion In  condition  and  time  of  plant- 
ing. It  Is  often  necessary  to  put  cow- 
peas in  the  silo  before  the  pra»p'" 
stage  of  maturity  Is  reached.     Under 
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these  conditions  p.iriuil  Ur;.  ing  in 
the  field  is  essential  to  good  results. 
Silage  from  legumes  is  supetior  in 
protein  content,  but  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  corn  silage  in  total  digest- 
ible nutrients.  With  a  proper 
amount  of  dry  matter  present  the 
loss  of  feeding  value  while  in  tlio  silo 
is  no  greater  with  silage  from  leg- 
umes than  with  silage   from  corn. 

Sudan  gra.^s  is  preserved  readily  in 
the  silo  with  no  special  attention 
necessary  to  the  amount  of  dry  mat- 
ter. Its  feeding  value  will  range 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
that  of  good  corn  silage,  depending 
upon  the  maturity  of  the  crop  when 
put  into  the  silo. 

Wheat  is  used  to  pome  extent  for 
milage  and  supplies  a  silage  of  rea- 
sonably good  quality,  having  a  feed- 
ing valueapproximately  the  same  as 
corn  silage.  It  should  be  put  into  the 
Bilo  when  the  wheat  grains  are  in 
the  dough  stage.  No  special  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  insure  a  pro- 
per  preservation. 

Rye  may  be  preserved  readily  in 
the  silo  but  the  resulting  silage  is 
not  very  satisfactory  on  account  of 
Its  not  being  palatable.  For  best  re- 
sults it  should  be  put  Into  the  silo 
In  the  blossoming  stage,  or  even 
earlier.  In  feeding  value  it  is  some- 
what below  that  of  corn  silage. 


LACK  OF  ICE  A  PROBLEM 


On  account  of   the  lack  of   ice   Jn 
many   dairy  sections,    dairymen   will 
be  compelled   to   use  serupulous  care 
In    the    production    and    handling    of 
jillk  and  cream  this  season.     It, will 
be  necessary  to  adhere  more  closely 
than  ever  to  the  three  C"s  In  caring 
for  milk — Keeping  it  Clean,  Cold  ami 
Covered. 
One  of  the  most  Important  factors   in 
reducing  the  bacterial  count  in  milk, 
and  thus  lengthen  its  keeping  quali- 
ties.  Is  the  sterilization  of  utensil--- 
Pails,  strainers,   separators,     surface 
cf-oUrs,    and   shipping    cans   mi'st    be 
cleaned  and  sterilized,   preferably  by 
steam.     Every  farmer  who  can  afford 
It  should  possess  a  steam  boiler  an.l 
sterilizer.     If  he  feels  that  this  is  too 
great    an   expense,      there  are   other 
sterilizers  on  the  market,  cheap  but 
efficient,    which     will      render     milk 
utensils  sterile.  A  satlsfctaory  home- 
made   sterilizer    has    been    developed 
by  the   Department    of     Agriculture, 
and  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
110.  Complete  directions  for  making 
it  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
department,     at     Washlngtop.     D.   C. 
Such  important   factors  as  clean  ud- 
der, milking  with  clean  hands,  keep- 
ing the  stables  clean,  and  the  use  of 
small-top  palls  will  lower  the  bacter- 
ial   count,    and    should    be    carefully 
observed   by  all   milk   producers. 

In    cooling   milk    dairymen   should 
use    facilities   already   existing,   such 
as  cold   water   In   wells   and   springs. 
When   milk  is  drawn   from  a   cow  it 
has  a    temperature   of   about    95    de- 
grees  F.      In    the    North,      well    and 
spring  water  generally  varies  in  tem- 
perature   from    50    to    60    degrees   F. 
By  the  use  of  surface  coolers  and  a 
tank  of  cold  running  water,  milk  can 
quickly    be    cooled    and    held    within 
two  to  four  degrees  of  the  tempera- 
ture of   the   water.      Durinj      warm 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  ship 
or   deliver   milk   twice   a  day.      This 
would    have    a    tendency    to    check 
spoilage,  especially  of  evening  milk, 
V  hlch  is  usually  more  than  12  hours 
old  when  shipped.     Milk  dealers  can 
do  much  to  prevent  spoilage  by  pas- 
teurizing the     milk.      Pa'^teurization 
not   only    kills    disease    baeteri.i    but 
reduces  bacterial  count  and  therefore 
delays  spoilage. — Dept.  Circular. 
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GET  10,000  MILES 

on  your  tires  at  an  additional  cost  of  only  $1.00 
—or  a   little  ,  of    your  lime 


You  know  that  if  you  change  your  rear  tires  to  the 
front  wheels  when  the  non-skid  is  almost  worn  off  you 
can  gel  from  500  to  1000  miles  per  lire  more.  Local 
garage  cost  per  change  is  25  cents  each  — 4  for  $1.00;  if 
you  do  the  work  yourself  it  costs  your  time  only. 

BRAENDER 

BULL    DOG    NON-SKID 

TIRES 

(the  Non-Skid  that  bites  the  road) 

are  fully  interchang^eable 
Equip  with  Braender 

front  and  rear,  then  by  switching  your  tires  you  will 
not  only  secure  the  greatest   possible  mileage  with  a 
corresponding  cut  on  your  tire   bills,  hut  always  have 
non-skids  on  your  rear  wheels  that  can  be  depended^ 
upon  to  hold  when  you  apply  the  brakes. 


See 
Those 
Teeth  ? 

They 
Bite 
The 
Road 


5000   MILE 
Guarantee 

BRAENDER  TUBES-SURE  TO  PLEASE 

Manufactured  by 

BRAENDER   RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory  -RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

r  New  York:  32  Broadway 
Branches  ■    Philadelphia:  1350  W.  Cirard  Ave. 
i  Chicago:  64-72  E.  14th  Street 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. "" If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  the  nearest  factory  branch,  or 

YORK  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
REEVES-PARVIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

who  are    the  wholesale    distributors  and    they  will    tell  you 
where  you  may  procure  them.     Dealers  send  for  proposition. 


Registered  Trademarks 
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I  Off  SUos 

I  will  poll  by  mail,  at  just  Half 
Price,  my  entire  present  stock  of 
Five  Hundred  Silos.  This  make 
of  silos  has  been  on  the  market 
for  many  years,  and  has  Riven 
complete  satisfaction  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  All  are  new  and 
first  class.  Place  your  order  with- 
in the  next  Thirty  Days  and  save 
precisely  one  half. 

M.  L  SMITH,  Manufachirer'$  Ajent 

134  Flood   Building 
MEADVILLE.    PENNA. 
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SHOO- Fly. 

$1.25  :ri  $20 

tx«lteii«fc»  lie  .oUbuim  Is  !>«••»»»<»*. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO..  IM2  N.I0th5t..Pl.iU. 
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SILOS 

Extension  Roof 

ibal  i«  re-illy  practical  Ad- 
juslablr  dnnr  frame  with 
ladJfr  combined.  CaUiopie 
give*  full  infomMtion. 
A<:ents  wanted  wks  caa  *fll 
and  can  devote  (ome  lime. 
Urite 
r GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-ISWiHow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 
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"Money  Maker"  Machines  Will  Make 
Money  For  You!  rJi'r, 
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stxiuld  inTwtipwte  Hiwrnnrilaof  the  "Money  Maker" 
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»x„lu«ive.     t.uiltiB     fK»Uii-p»    e4     "Mon.y    Mak.r 
.<nis«ni.t„on     ana   it,. -s  en   T.  qiii-st.      Ad<lrf«8 
INADII.i.A  SILO  <;0.        BoiP,       I'nadUla,  N.  Y. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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A  SiloYott  Can  Always 
Be  Proud  Of 

Aak  yourself.  "How  will  my  sil" 
look  after  ten  yeers?"  Then  le«rn 
the  aRe  of  aome  of  the  thoiuands  of 
Kturdy.  good-lookin(t  Green  MounUin 
Siloa  dotted  over  the  country.  They 
"grow  old  gracefully." 

Green  MounUin  Silon,  with  Oi« 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  tuWy  d^ 
ncribed  in  our  intere«tinK  new  19U 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You'll  alwaya  be  glad  you  did  »o. 

The  atavea  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  prwiervative.  Groove, 
and  iointa  are  made  to  sUy  tight— 
and  they  do. 

The  hoop*  are  of  extra  heavy  ateel. 
with  easy-fltting  rolled  thread.  They 
fctand   the  hanlMt  itrains. 

The  patented  Green  MounUin  door 
U  almple  and  tight— it  flt»  like  a  >e- 
frigerator  door  and  keep*  the  ailage 
eweet  and   palaUble. 

The  novel  Green  MounUin  anehor- 
axe  ayttem  prevenU  warping  and  blow- 
ing over — "it  hold*  like  GihralUr." 

Get  the  whole  Green  MounUin 
•tory  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
right  now. 

CREAMEET  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

345  West  St..  RutUnd,  Vt. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


MORE  COOPEEATION  NEEDED  Fram      the     fruit-growers     view- 

point,    however,    all    of   these    advan- 

By  J.  P.  STEWART.  tages  are  readily  obtainable  in  many 

J localities    of    the    East    by    a    simple 

In  spite  of  much   current  opinion    system  of  cooperati^jn.  for  which  the 
to  the  contrarv.— especially  in     the    rules  and  legal   regulations    are    al- 
cities,— the  farmers  of    the    country    ready    provided    in    detail.      Such    an 
are  not  exceeding  the  speed  limits  in    organization   moreover   should    be    of 
their    ru^h    toward    wealth.      On    the    special  value  to  the  smaller  commer- 
other  hand,   we  know  of  many  good    cial  growers,  altho  It  should  also  be 
hard-working      farmers      who      tind.    of   very    material    assistance     to     the 
after    balancing    up    their    accounts    largest.      Conspicuous     examples      of 
over    the    last    four    years     of     high    successful      fruit-growers'     organlza- 
I  prices    that  they   "have   not   made  a    tlons  are   already  available      in      the 
'cent  •■'    Their  receipts  of  course  were    West  where  their  more  difficult  mar- 
'  higher     but    their   expenditures      for    keting   conditions   have   driven    them 
labor,   machinery,   fertilizers,      cloth-    to  it  sooner.     Why  should  the  East- 
ing  and    feeds      have    been   so    much    ernors    continue    under    the    less    ef- 
'  greater  than  ever  before,  that  In  the    ficient    system    simply    because    they 
end    they    have    nothing   but   experi-    are  able  to  stand  It? 
ence  and  a  modest  living  to  show  for        The  reasons  must  commonly  given 
their  efforts.     The  saddest  part  of  it    for  the  comparative   absence  of  sue- 
moreover     is    that     the    years     just  cessful   cooperative   organizations    in 


MfflfOi  Kri?(n' 
Ond  tunnel  to  slra..'- 
DordtouK 


Farms  For  Sale 


Ust  this  muturc at  ooce  miyt^xytt' 
How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture 
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Aged  Owner  Must  Sell 
1S3  Acres  $2800,  Including 

4  Own.  bull,  team  bonm.  w»«"n».  h«niM«.  loni  ll«t 
ImptemenU.  h»j.  iirsin.  *r..  iiesr  R  K.  town.  1  '> 
acr«  peodurtlie  ln«my  flrld».  wire-fenced  pa«uir. 
hoaa-OM  woiid ;  »pi>le«.  re»r».  I'luiiu.  •"P**-  **; 
nMB  house,  i  haimtpnt  hams  l/nr  prlre  IXMO  (e.> 
all  lasr  termn.  IVcUlU  pate  43  Cstslof  Bsrsslns 
1»  Sutes.  ropT  fr«  STIIOIT  FARM  ACIKNH . 
14n   B    B.    Und   TlUe   Bldn..    Phllsdelphls.    P*. 

YORK   COUNTY   FARMS 

are  bekai  offored  for  \m  Ihsn  snvwher*  elts  tn  O.s 
couBtfT.  sU  ihlags  ooosldarwL  Stock.  trjU.  d«ln. 
frutt  Md  tni<*  faiM  fof  sal*  wlUila  IJ  mUss  of 
county  seat  of  M.OOt  at  IM  00  to  MMW  «^„»fS 
£^mark*t«  bcImoU  and  (Sureties.  C.  IL  CUOW. 
SuInCHMTKR.    YORK   CO..    PA. 

$1,500  Down 

will  irran  jnu  on  a  SI  A  firm  with  bulldliuo  worth 
loor*  U.«n  prlw.  »4.0<.rt  If  V  dnnt  «<  sn.  exi«-n-;« 
Mtd  Write  for  tn*  CsUlnciw  of  2iw  fsrmn  H  H 
SlASTEUH.      A«E.VT.         tAMBRllM;K.     OHIO 


Bich  Michigan  Farmi    ]SL.  ^^Krms> 

BBOTHKBS.  15  MstriU  BaMliH.  Ba<l»aw.  MlebHaa. 
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RAZOR  SHARPENER 


ahead,  in  which  the  prices  of  their 
products  are  expected  to  decline  "In 
order  to  permit  reductions  else- 
where," are  rather  less  hopeful  than 
those  Just  passed. 

In   this  emergency  numerous  sug- 
gestions  and    partial    solutions    may 
"be   offered,  but   after   all   we   wonder 
whether    a  considerable    part  of   the 
difficulty  Is  not   attributable     to   the 
general    policy   of   aloofness   and   the 
lack   of  any   proper    system    of    co- 
operation which  obtains  so  generally 
among    fanners.      In    fact,      complete 
Independence    is   one  of     the     boons 
that  Is  generally  associated  with  the 
farming   business.      If   this   apparent 
independence  is  being  maintained  at 
too  great  a  cost,   however,  and  If   It 
is  really  leading  to   financial   depen- 
dence   or   ruin,    is    It    not    time    that 
'some   of    it   was   being   surrendered? 
While    organization     and     consoUda- 


*  Any  make  of  razor  can  be 
sharpened  by  this  machine;  the 
thick  or  thin,  broad  or  narrow, 
old  style  or  safety,  any  blade 
and  every  blade.  You  simply 
push  the  razor  Into  the  ma- 
chine, as  It  hangs  on  the  hook 
and  pull  the  ends  of  the  leather. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
nothing   to  break. 

Given  for  a  flub  of  2  nubarriplions  for  the 
ItaUn'-r  of  thisyr»r»n<l  till  of  neit  at  75c»-nt< 
enrh.orwith  «  iinglr  !iul>^fcripti<in  »nd  65rrnt.< 

itilditioii.it. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMEK 
261  S.  3rd  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tion  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  the 
'rule  In  practically  all  other  kinds  of 
'business,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
'average  farmer,  going  it  alone,  is 
'finding   it     Increasingly     difficult     to 


make  any  Important  advance? 

As   a  result    of     proper     organiza- 
tion, the  manufacturer,  for  example, 
is  able  to  secure  his  raw  materials  at 
the    lowest    possible    prices,      to    sell 
his  nnished  products  In  the  best  pos- 
'slble    markets    by 'means    of    an    ef- 
'flclent    distributing   system,      to    de- 
velop  more  economic  methods  of  pro- 
'  duct  ion    and    avoid    costly    mistakes. 
'to    these    advantages   his   success    is 
likely  to  be  chiefly  due.     How  many 
I  of    tbein    are    available    to    the   aver- 
!age.  Individual  farmer,  altho  he  also 
'is  essentially  a  manufacturer  of  one 
I  of   the    world's    most    Important    ma- 
terials,— food. 


the  East  are  the  lack  of  dire  neces- 
sity and  the  fact  that  "the  people 
know  each  other  too  well."  We  doubt 
the  validity  of  either  reason,  and 
suspect  that  In  the  very  near  future 
we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  ex- 
amples to  prove  we  are  right.  In  fact 
the  big  success  of  The  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange,  which 
has  been  In  operation  since  1900  and 
now  does  the  second  largest  business 
of  any  cooperative  organization  in 
the  country  is  probably  sufficient 
evidence  now.  The  recent  coopera- 
tive packing  associations  that  have 
sprung  up  In  Western  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  success  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  may  also  be 
cited   as  favorable  examples. 

In   addition   to   the   advantages  of 
cooperation      mentioned      above     the 
following  Important  beneflts  are  ob- 
tainable;  the  development  of  stand- 
ard   grades   and    brands   In   sufficient 
quantities  to  affect    the   market,   the 
avoidance  of  express  or  freight  ship- 
ments in  less  than  carlots.      the  ad- 
vantages of  collective   bargaining  in 
both   the   purcha.se  of   materials  and 
sale  of   products,   material   reduction 
of  the  chances  of  rejection  of  ship- 
ments or  of  other  chicanery   at   the 
other   end,   the   advantage  of  a  sales 
agent  who  is  primarily  interested    In 
the  producer  in  case  of  a  dispute,  in- 
timate   touch    with   all     the     leading 
markets  of  the  country  instead  of  be- 
ing   practically    tied    up    to    a   single 
market  as  when  one  employs  or  con- 
signs to  a  single  distributor  In  some 
large  city,  and   finally  freedom  from 
the    worries   and    responsibilities      of 
looking  after  the  details  of  the  mar- 
keting at  a  time  when  one  is  already 
rushed  to  the  limit  with  the  picking 
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and  packing  and  loading  or  storing. 

In  spile   of   this  evident   array    of 
advantages  in  favor  of  proper  organ- 
ization and  cooperation,  the  fact  re- 
mains     that     the    permanence     and 
chances  for  ultimate  success  depend 
very  largely   on   the   personnel,   both 
in   the   management  and  in  the  rank 
and   file  of   the  organization,   and  on 
the    soundness   and    firmness    of     the 
contract   under   which   they   agree   to 
come    together.      Whenever   such    or- 
ganizations are   formed  It  should   be 
recognized  that  they  will  not  all  be 
clear  sailing,  and  that  much  pressure 
is  likely  to  be  brought  by  the  older 
individual   agencies  with   a  view      to 
breaking     them    up    and     resuming 
their   old    grip   on    the   farmer      and 
fruit  grower,  both  in  his  selling  and 
buying. 

If  it  Is  good  business,  however,  for 
manufacturers  and  other  commercial 
inlerets  to  unite.  In  order  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  to  eliminate 
waste,  why  shoud  the  fruit-growers 
refrain  from  similar  action  to  im- 
prove their  business.  Such  action 
need  not  and  in  fact  should  not  in- 
crease the  present  price  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  but  it  should  result 
in  reducing  production  costs  and  In 
giving  the  producer  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

The  purchasing  phase  of  the  bu.=;i- 
nen.^  Is  a   much  simpler   matter   than 
the   selling   as    a   rule,    as   the   fruit- 
grower   should    be    much    more    of   a 
seller  than   a  buyer,   but   the  net  ef- 
fect may  be  nearly  as  important.  The 
standardization  of  supplies,     so  as  to 
secure  the  same  make  of  Implements 
or  the  same  style  of  packages,      and 
thus    reduce    both    the    original    cost 
and   the    time   and    money   needed   to 
secure  repairs  or  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable  stock.    Is   an    Important    pos- 
sibility   along    this    line.      The    pur- 
chase  of   supplies   In    carloads — such 
as   fertlllztrs,      spraying      materials, 
packages,  fuel  and  feed, — and  secur- 
ing them  direct   from  the  car  Is  the 
most  economical    method    of    buying 
and   will   often  effect   a  very   Impor- 
tant  saving  both    In    original   outlay 
and   In    possible  loss    In     rehandlihg. 
The    purchase   of   all   such    materials 
in   large   quantities   for  cash   Instead 
of  in  small  dribs  on  credit,  as  is  now 
commonly  done,  by  the  smaller  grow- 
ers at   any   rate,   is  the   most    impor- 
tant factor  in   the  saving.      It,  how- 
ever.   Is    evidently    not    available    to 
any     but     the     largest     growers,      if 
everyone  goes  it  alone.      It   is  essen- 
tial   that    some    definite    cooperation 
be  undertaken  and  that  all  members 
furnish    cash   or   proper   bank     credit 
with  each  order.     This  should  secure 
the    maximum     discount     and      also 
should   Insure  that  the  goods  will  be 
removed  from  the  car  on  time. 

It  a  community  does  not  feel  able 
to  maintain   a   full-fledged   organiza- 
tion with  a  capable  manager  for  both 
■buying   and   selling.   It    Is   often    pos- 
sible to  line  up  with  some  of  the  lo- 
cal dealers  or  otlnT  established  ager- 
Cles  In  such  a  way  as  to  secure  most 
of  the   benefits    of    coo.ieration     and 
avoid  some  of  the  larger  expense.  In 
any   event    the   merchants   who   have 
been  extending  credit  and  rendering 
other  valuable  services  to  the  grow- 
ers in  the  past  should  not  be  left  out 
of    consideration    when    the   coopera- 
tive  plan  of   buying    Is    undnrtaken. 
The   proper   committee     can     explain 
the  change  in   plan  adopted  by  their 
numbers  and  get   new  bids  for  their 
total    trade,    without   the    credit    and 
service    features    furnished      in     the 
past. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  lo- 
cal dealers  usually  welcome  such  aa 
arrangement  and   frequently   make  a 
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..tisfactory  rate  to  members  on 

.ods  which  they   are  in   a  poai- 

; )    furnish.      Similar      arrange- 

liould  also  be  possible  at  least 

;r.aily  on  the  selling  side,  altho 
:',-.v  of  but  one  definite  in.stance 

;  sort. 

:.n  example  of  the  savings  that 
:::':ible  thru  cooper.ative  buying, 
-y  cite  the  fact  that  one  state 
..tion  is  reported  to  have  as- 
:.l  so  many  orders  for  spraying 
lals  at  one  time  that  it  secured 
!  distinctly  under  that  available 
:    local    dealers.       As    a    result, 

;f  the  latter  joined  the  associa- 
:.i  order  to  get  the  advantage 
^  lower  rate  on  their  own  sup- 
Under  recent  national  legis- 
however,  it  is  doubtful 
".cr  the  latter  membership 
!  be  acceptable.  But  in  any 
.  we  believe  that  fruit-growers 
;varl;'oking  a  very  important 
c  3  resource,  so  long  as  they 
Lt  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
nitle:!  offered  by  proper  co- 
t'on. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX  FOR 
SMALL  ACREAGES 


(1)  Saw  a  50-gallon  barrel 
(vinegar  or  oil)  and  make  two  25- 
gaMon   tubs. 

(2)  Put  2  pounds  of  Bluestone 
(c;.iled  also  Blue  Vitriol  or  copper 
tulv-hate)  In  a  cloth  sack  and  hang 
ever  right  In  one-half  a  tub  of  water 
(121  CJllons*-  Bluestone  dissolves 
clcv.ly.  Hang  it  the  night  before  so 
th,.:  the  sack  Is  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

("1  Make  a  lime  paste  by  slak- 
Jr.~  2  pounds  Of  fresh  stone  lime  In 
cr.c-'.ialf  pail  of  water.  Stir  this  into 
th:  half  tub  (12»  gallons)  of  cold 
T.a'.c.'.  Hydrated  lime  (comes  In 
t.°tks)  will  do  but  Is  not  so  good.  Use 
2 J  tj  3  pounds  of  hydrated  If  stone 
lime  rannot  be  had.  Then  follow 
directions  of  the  picture.  This  meth- 
od iiiakes  2.')  gallons  of  spray. 


TIMELY  TRUCK  NOTES 


By  R.  W.  DeBAUN 


Early  Tomatoes  Bring  High  Prices 

The  early  tomato  crop  Is  In  a  mls- 
eraL'.o  condition  in  many  sections 
<:r'C::aUy  South  of  Philadelphia.  The 
i:vc.o  drought  came  just  when  the 
\.v.'c3  were  struggling  to  develop 
i:;clr  fruits.  This  means  that  the 
jielJ  must  necessarily  be  light  and 
f.i.-t  the  vines  will  not  hold  up  and 
continue  to  produce  over  a  long 
1  ;cl:iug  season.  Reports  have  just 
<.trr.o  to  me  that  early  tomato  grow- 
c;3  v.ere  selling  their  blushed  fruits 
i:7  C5.25  per  basket  early  in  July. 
TLIr,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected 
lc:r...3e  the  growers  had  practically 
r.Dito  to  sell.  City  people  should  re- 
*".;:;c;  that  the  prices  paid  to  the 
Carr.t;r  are  high  when  he  has  little 
o.'  r.ono  to  sell  and  little  or  nothing 
•*Lcr.  he  has  an  abundant  supply. 

Potato  Vines  Shade  Soil 

Tho  best  potato  growers  have 
kr..T.2d  that,  as  a  rule,  the  largest 
ylc'O. I  per  acre  are  obtained  when 
the  :cws  of  Cobblers  are  from  30  to 
Ji  l.:che8  apart  instead  of  from  3 J 
to  4  :tet.  Not  only  Is  the  yield  per 
J..:o  increased  but  In  many  cases  the 
•c"cc:r  rows  outyleld  those  further 
t..?.:l.      The    reason    offered    Is    that 

•  .0  '. '".es  shade  the  ground  and  keep 

•  '.  fc-'.ier  where  the  rows  are  closer. 
J  I  ;'..!)  season  of  the  year  It  may  be 
^  -".!  for  the  growers  to  study  their 
irfv.ing  crop  to  see  the  thing  for 
tlitt-itelves. 


Disease  Injures  Garden  Peas 

Peas  for  the  cannery  and  for  mar- 
ket were  severely  Injured  this  season 
by  a  disease  known  as  the  pea  root 
lot.  The  disease  has  been  bother- 
some along  the  Delaware  River  in 
New  Jersey  for  several  seasons  but 
this  year  It  was  especially  destruc- 
tive in  Delaware  and  Maryland.  It 
■Was  not  severe  where  peas  had  been 
grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  two,  three  or  more  years  in  suc- 
cession. Therefore,  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  plant  where  peas  have  not 
grown  for  a  few  years  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

As  the  disease  takes  possession  of 
a  growing  crop  the  vines,  leaves  and 
pods  generally  show  numerous  le- 
sions and  streaks  which  occur  near 
the  soil  line,  while  in  most  cases  tho 
roots,  with  the  exception  of  the  tap 
root,  are  entirely  rotted  away.  Just 
when  the  crop  is  expected  to  develop, 
the  infected  vines  turn  yellow,  then 
dry  and  brown  and  finally  the  dead 
plant  drops  off.  Wherever  the  dis- 
ease is  known  to  be  present  it  is  es- 
sential to  rotate. 

Quick-Acting  Fertilizer  For  Side 
Dressing 

It  fre(iuently  happens  that  It  be- 
comes advisable  to  apply  a  side 
dressing  of  fertilizer  to  help  a  grow- 
ing crop  to  develop  properly.  If 
best  results  are  to  be  had  from  the 
fertilizer  used  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  mixture  which  is  made  up  of  quick 
acting  materials.  It  Just  happens 
that  two  of  our  commonest  fertilizer 
Ingredients  are  the  most  economical 
and  quickest  to  act.  They  are  nU 
trate  of  soda  (18  percent  ammonia) 
and  acid  phosphate  (16  percent 
phosphoric  acid).  When  mixed  in 
the  proportions  of  one  and  three  by 
weight  it  gives  a  fertilizer  which  an- 
alizes  41  percent  of  ammonia  and  12 
percent  phosphoric  acid.  One  thing 
must  be  remembered:  The  mixture 
will  become  lumpy  unless  It  is  ap- 
plied at  once. 

The  plant  food  contained  In  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  dissolves  in  the  soil  mois- 
ture just  as  sugar  dissolves  In  water. 
Therefore,  the  growing  crop  gets  im- 
mediate aid  so  that  the  yield  Is  won- 
derfully Increased.  If  an  ordinary 
ready-mixed  fertilizer  is  used  as  a 
Bide  dressing  for  tomatoes,  corn,  cab- 
bage, eggplants  etc.,  it  may  contain 
much  of  Its  plant  food  in  slowly 
available  materials  such  as  garbage, 
tankage,  bone,  leather  filings,  etc. 
Therefore,  the  growing  crop  would 
finish  its  development  before  it  could 
make  use  of  the  plant  food  in  the 
fertilizers  used  as  a  side  dressing. 

Farm  Homes  Look  to  be  Neglected 

As  I  rode  thru  familkar  sections 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  I  was  struck 
by  the  neglected  condition  prevail- 
ing around  many  farmers  homes. 
Everywhere  one  could  see  weeds, 
grass  and  briars  flourishing  where 
the  ground  should  have  been  kept 
clean.  Broken  baskets,  old  barrels, 
delapidated  wagons,  weedy  hotbeds 
and  scattered  wood  piles  were  es- 
pecially conspicuous  in  the  vegetable 
farms.  Very  few  buildings  had  been 
repaired  or  painted  during  the  last 
three  years.  Most  of  this  neglect  is 
due  to  the  very  high  cost  of  new 
materials  and  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor.  However,  If  some  one  calls 
our  attention  to  the  unsightly  ob- 
jects which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to,  we  may  And  time  to  burn 
up  the  rubbish  which  lays  around 
the  buildings  and  to  trim  up  with 
the  scythe  and  pruning  shears. 


The  Right  Fertilizer  for  Wheat 


fbrSandySoU         ForLoaaiSou         For  Clay  Soil        Ibr Heavy OzySoO 

ll^hiiA  SuitsYourSoil? 

ONE  of  these  four  Special  Wheat  formulas  supplies  just  the  plant 
food  that  wheat  needs  and  what  your  soil  lacks.  They  are 
prepared  esi)ecially  for  wheat  from  the  best  materials — they 
fill  every  wlieat  need — available  ammonia  to  give  the  young  plants  a 
quick  start  and  a  good  root  growth  before  Winter ;  available  phosphoric 
ucid  and  pnf.'ish  to  stiflPen  the  straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  uuke  it  plump 
and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop  early. 


^A 


'rmours 


Cereal  Special 


On  cnndy  noil— ii»e  Annoar%  Crreal 
Special  Fertiliier  No.  t— «-l(H>. 

On  loiim  Boil— nse  Armour'a  Cereal 
SpL-cial  Kcrtilizer  No.  % — l-lo-i. 

On  ol.iy  Boil  —  use  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fertiliier  No.  8— »-UH 

If  von  have  a  heavy  clay  mil  which 
you  know  can  supply  the  neces- 
».Try  potash  une  Annour'a  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  4 — S-li-o. 


grow  more  wheat  per  acre  and  cut  the 
cost  of  production  per  bushel  by  supply- 
ing the  right  balance  of  plant  food.  .  y 
See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW  —  ask 
him  for  a  copy  of  our  newWheat  Book- 
let—"Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  iato 
Wheat  Dollars".  Don't  delay— wheat 
seeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

BALTIMORE  CHICAGO 
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16  0  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 

Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest    nhirprri    In    Middle   Wwt 
unto  iw  for  pnr«s 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Caotoo,  0.,  Depl.  P 


Cabbage  Plants  and  Beet  Plants 

300  rnr  M20  roitrmld.   >1  ^0  [irr  1.000  b;  eipreu  DOt 
(.rrraid.  DAVIU     KOIIWAV.  HAUTLY.      DEU 


HAY 


ShiD  To   Th»  Old    RelUble    HOOM 

DanM  McCalfrcy't  S«m 
(U'US  WMnn  ll<t.        Pimtwili,  Pi. 


»  lOi  f«W»r  binder     !*>»•  I  «tjil.^  ahuwirw  p!ctnr«« 
nSOw  trim.  Harw. 


AAB  H  ■■■■  VK*  ■  '■  Mf  (UU>WtiW      Kgusl  u  •  Oag 

■  aUH  M  Biodo.  Bold  dir«cl  u>  FumMa  f or  22  m.  I>«lr  lit 

^F^raai"  «  tm  fMU^r  binder    !*>»•(  •tjii.  - -^   ■-*- 

al  lUrraatar.  PHOOM  OOltM  MMtVUTU 


Roysier*s,  ProBts»Smiles^ 
Go  Uo^ethev 


1 


^r^.•r^r.Tr^;f:^;t''^^1v< 


y2 


THE  fine,  healthy  quality  of  his  wheat, 
the  vigorous  start  which  gets  ahead  of 
the  Hessian  Hy,  the  heavily  increased  yields, 
lowering  the  cost  f)er  bushel — these  make 
the  satisfied  smile  of  the  fanner  who  uses 

royster's 

r^AOC    MAWN 

FERTIUZER  -tm: 


MI0l»TCREO 


Every  wheat  grower  should  have  the  new  book— ITfceaf 
Croicing  For  Profit.  It  tells  just  what  to  do  to  get  the  most 
fiom  your  crop.  Send  the  coupon  todny  and  receive  it  free. 

FrirRoVsTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

DtpL    Dll  BALTIMORE.   MD. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Wheat  Book 


Route 


State 


Please   Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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TennsyWania  Farmer 
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;'k^SL  .: 


L^IflMlW 


'..■.".vafl-HK':!'-.! 


■   .niiiiii    I'/rtW'-; 

:  "I    U.  till  V  ||),»  V  J: 


You  can't  tfet  a  Silo  llk«  this 

unless   you   put  up  a  Saginaw 
Liberty  Silo. 

No  other  silo  gives  you  the  croas- 
truM  —  the  added  strength  that 
comes  from  the  use  of  over  75 
cross-trusses  in  each  silo. 
Here  it  a  modem  building  principle 
■onbed  to  lilo  construction.  You  ve 
•een  it  used  in  bridges,  trestles,  steel 
tower,  and  other  forms  of  construrtioii 
requiring  great  strength.  J""  '«'''."* 
the  above  picture,  it  tells  the  story.  It  s 
eiisv  to  see  how  these  cross-trusses  make 
XheSaginau)  Liberty  Silo  K)  rigid  that 
no  anchoring  cables  are  necessary. 
Here  are  the  other  vital  features  of  the 
Satinaie  Liberty  Silo  : 

Hollow  toll — made  of  wood. 

Perfect  eilage  termmntation  next 
to  eueh  a  wall. 

Dead  air  epace  between  trood  wall*. 

Silage  protected  againet  freextng. 

No  silo  wall  equal*  tha  tmootli- 
ne**  of  thi*  wall. 

Silaga  pack*  of  it*  own  Weight. 

£m*y  and  timple  to  erect — a  rigid, 
eolid,  imrrxovabla  etructure. 
IWrite  us  for  authentic  silo  information. 
Addregg  Dept.   394 

TiM  NcClurtt  Comvany 

Cairo,  lU.  Saginaw.  Mich. 


jipf     „i.    ■■  ■      I .  -  .  IT-WT^T 


POULTRY 


i.ni,^y,;ii.,'i!i.',J, 


EGG  SELLING  EXPEEIENCES 


In  selling  eggs  tor  hatrhing  we 
have  found  that  the  parcel  post  Is  a 
satisfactory  method  of  distribution. 
We  have  tried  several  kinds  of 
hatching  egg  containers  and  the 
prices  range  about  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  doEen  for  the  15  egg  size;  $2.10 
to  $2.75  per  dozen  for  the  30  egg 
size  and  $3.50  per  dozen  for  the  50 
egg  size.  When  shipping  an  order 
of  100  eggs,  two  of  the  50  egg  boxes 
are  more  easily  handled  than  a  larg- 
er package. 

The  cost  of  mailing  these  parcel 
post  egg  packages  in  the  first  zone 
has  been  .08  for  the  15  egg  box, 
10  for  the  30  and  .14  for  the  50  egg 
size.  The  cost  of  the  egg  box  plus 
the  parcel  post  charge  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  eggs  gives  the 
breeder  a  basis  for  deciding  on  the 


mailed  so  the  buyer  will  know   they 
are  on   tiie    way   and  be   prepared    to 
care  for  them  at  once.  Delay  in  ship- 
ping eggs  is  one  cause  of  losses  and 
many  eggs  will  be  saved  when  buy- 
ers are   notified   so   they   can   obtain 
their  order  the  minute  It  arrives  at 
the   home   station.      In   cold   weather 
the  egg.s  may  become  chilled,  or  be 
placed  near    hot    steam    pipes    in    a 
waiting  room.     When    they    become 
overheated,      and   then   chilled   again 
on  the  way  to  the  farm,  the  chaufes 
tor  a  successful  hatch  are  very  .small. 
During  hot     weatfier    the    eggs    are 
easily  overheated.     It  only  takes  103 
degrees   to   hatch    eggs     and     during 
May  and  June  there  may  be    many 
days  that  are  hot  enough  to  start  the 
growth  of  the  germ. 

It  pays  to  make  the  shipments  of 
hatching  eggs  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the   buyer  will  receive 


nlmtSta^MSemm.  r«i..t«d  or  Clv.nujl  R<>of- 

Eiwaris"ReB"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  iMs:  ootlsat  thr««oe«narT  roofs.    Nop«intlii« 
SreiSri.  Goaraoteed rot, Are. rust . U«htiung proof. 

Free  loaliei  Beth 

Get  oor  wonderfnllT 

low  priees   and   free 

■ample*.  WeaeUdirert 

to  TOO  and  sa««  r«>  all 

la-betwsen  dsaler'a 

lu-   Ask  (ac  Bosk 

7IB1 


IKf 


loading  Eggs  at  a  Roadside  Station 


imr  nicEB  buases 

Lnrnt  priees  on  SmkIj-U^ 

FUv-PiDofStwIGafscss.  8«* 

laBiptaec,   8«nd  postal  toe 

7Ml-7tnnsti.  ti  11  iii.C 


FREE 

Somples  & 

Roof  it^j!.  Book 


Save'Vbur  M 
Soft  Corn  % 


IG  CUT 


IN  ENGINE  PRICES 

KEROSENE -GASOLINE 


S  to   30   H-P. 

laae^iata  Sbipnent 

Stationarr,  Portable  or^ 
Saw-Kic— allatcraatlyj 
ledoorf  prlee*.  B«»^ 
■HKiiie  -  longert  ree 
oro  —  strongest  gf"**"**^ 

tama.    No  cot' "*- 

for  aulek  action 

loK-ncc, 


Cbonas  year  own 


2*4.1 


Inplra  BalMInC    Pntawarga,  ra. 


price   he    can   charge     tor    hatching 
eggs.     We  have  found  that   farmers 
who  wish  to  improve  their  flocks  or 
buy   foundation   stock    for  pure  bred 
flocks  are  willing  to  pay  $2.  per  15. 
$5   per   50  or    $10    per   100   and  we 
consider   that   good    eggs   from    pure 
<)red  stock  are   worth    that   amount. 
The  trouble  of  packing  the  eggs  and 
handling  the  correspondence  is  well 
paid    for   by   the   profit   that    can   be 
made  at  such  a  price  if  there  are  a 
large  number  of  orders  from  a  small 
amount  of    advertising.     This    year 
the   demand   tor'  hatching    eggs    has 
been    very   good   and    many    breeders 
have   been    able   to   sell    their    entire 
output  of  eggs  for  hatching  from   a 
three  or   four   line   advertisement   In 
a   farm   Journal  circulating  In  their 
territory. 

When   hatching   eggs   are   shipped 
by   express   they  can   be  sealed   with 
the    bands    of    gummed    paper    fur- 
nished  by   the   makers   of   the   pack- 
ages.    Parcel  post  packages  must  not 
be  sealed  but  they  can  be  tied  with 
a   strong    string.      The   only    danger 
of  an  unsealed  package  Is  the  small 
chance  that  some  of  the  eggs  might 
be  removed  and    others    substituted. 
However,  we  have  never  had  this  oc- 
cur to  our  knowledge  and  do  not  be- 
llleve  that  there  is  any  risk  by  ship- 
ping eggs   unsealed   in  a  parcel  post 
package. 

When  an  order  for  eggs  is  re- 
ceived It  pays  to  send  the  buyer  a 
card  acknowledging  the  order  with 
the  approximate  time  that  the  eggs 
will  be  shipped.  When  the  eggs  are 
shipped,     another     card    should     be 


fresh  stock.     We  do  not  believe  In 
advertising    so    extensively    that    the 
orders  will  stack  up  and  compel  cus- 
tomers   to    wait    several     weeks     for 
their   eggs.      It    is   best   to   carefully 
study  the  amount  of  publicity  neces- 
sary   to   properly    handle   the    output 
of   eggs  during  the   hatching  season 
and  then  try  and  fill  all  orders  with- 
in two  weeks  after  they  are  received 
or  more  promptly  If  possible.     A  cus- 
tomer   appreciates    receiving    his   or- 
der promptly  and  such  service  often 
brings   repeat   orders    the  same   sea- 
son.    If  customers  could  arrange  to 
place  their  orders  a  month  or  two  in 
advance   they   would    be     practically 
sure  of  obtaining  eggs  for    hatching 
on  the  exact  day  they  were  needed. 
A    breeder    of    pure    bred    poultry    Is 
th^n    able    to  estimate     his    business 
and   give  his  customers  l)etter  serv- 
ice. During  April  a  farmer  may  wish 
100    eggs   for    his   Incubator.      If    he 
orders  them  on  March  first  for  April 
first  delivery,  he  is  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  eggs  promptly.     If  he  or- 
ders  them  on    March    2Sth    with   in- 
structions   to    ship     immediately     he 
jnay    be   disappointed    and    find    that 
other  customers  are     ahead    of    him 
and   the   entire   number   of   eggs  tor 
sale  until  April  15th,  or  later,  have 
been  booked. 

Promptness  in  answering  corres- 
pondence Is  profitable  tor  the  breed- 
er. When  a  buyer  wishes  eggs  for 
hatching  he  has  become  Interested  in 
potiltry  improvement  at  least  for  the 
time  and  If  his  interest  Is  stimulated 
at  once  by  a  prompt  reply  an  order 
may  follow.     The  type  of  the  letter 


July  19,   1!>19. 

written  by  an  iuQuirer  i.;  (ift'-n  not 
an  Indication  of  his  ability  to  buy 
eggs  of  quality.  A  breeder  received 
a  post  card  one  day  that  was  hoa.a 
manufactured  from  a  piece  of  a  sho>^ 
box.  The  spelling  was  not  all  right. 
But.  a  prompt  answer  brought  a 
good  sized  order  within  two  or  thrcv! 
days.  It  pays  to  treat  every  customoi- 
Vith  the  best  consideration.  Every 
one  is  a  possible  friend  and  steady 
customer  for  the  future. 

Enough  advertising  should  be  used 
to  sell  all  of  the  quality  eggs  suitable 
for  liatrhing.     An  advertisement  can 
he  run  in  a  farm  journal  thruout  the 
hatching  reason.     This  may  care  for 
all  the  eggs  that  the  breeder  has  for 
sale.      If  orders   begin    to   slacken   it 
pays  to'  place    an   "ad"    In   the  local 
paper  and  possibly  clean  out  any  sur- 
plu.-i  that  may  accumulate.  Of  course, 
a  large  breeder  will  use  the   poultry 
journals  extensively  but   this  article 
is  written  for  the  farmer  with  large 
flocks   of    pure    bred    poultry    who    is 
specializing  in  the  market  end  of  the 
business     but     also     has    stock    good 
enough     to    do    a    large    amount     of 
hatching— egg  busine.ss  every  sprinsr. 
The  professional  breeders  usually  ad- 
vertise extensively  thruout  the  coun- 
try but  the  farmer — poultrymnn  car. 
do  very   well   by  specializing  In   t!;e 
trade  In  his  own  state.     As  busine.ss 
increases  It  Is  possible  to  make  many 
new  customers  and   increase  the  ad- 
Tertlsing  expenditures  as  the  amount 
of  stock  and  eggs  for  sale  makes  it 
feasilde. 

Advertising  helps  to  build  a  btii^:- 
ness  by  finding  the  buyers  who  will 
not    only   buy   once   but   send    repeat 
orders  buth  In   the  same  season  and 
during  succeeding  years.     Tho  value 
of   the    repeat    order     business     with 
poutlryman  Is  so  important   that   all 
correspondence   should   be     preserved 
In  files  where  it  can  be  obtained  for 
reference  at  any  time.     Keep  an  ad- 
dress book  of  all  the  customers  who 
have    purchased    stock    or    eggs    and 
send  theiu  any  circulars  or  advertis- 
ing that  is  published  In  the  future  In 
which    they    may    be    interested.      If 
they   have   been  satisfied    with   their 
previous  purchases  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  coine  back  for  more  eggs  for 
hatching  in  future  years  when  they 
wish  to  obtain   more  good   blood  tor 
their  flocks. — R.  G.  K. 


BEING  A  POULTRY  PROFITEER 

In  these  days,  when  most  poultry- 
men  are  engaged  In  swapping  dol- 
lars^— and  not  always  getting  a  "new 
one  for  an  old" — the  problem  of 
carrying  on  the  business  at  a  profit 
becomes  a  serious  one.  The  dairy- 
men have  been  successful  In  organ- 
izing and  getting  better  prices  f^r 
their  products,  but  the  poultrymen 
are  not  In  a  position  to  do  this.  The 
eggs  produced  by  farm  flocks,  which 
reach  the  consumer  thru  the  medium 
of  the  co.intry  storekeeper,  the  com- 
mis.sion  man  and  the  city  grocer,  are 
placed  in  competition  with  the  fresh- 
laid  product  of  the  poultryman  who 
devotes  his  time  to  this  line,  and  as 
a  result  the  fresh  laid  eggs  must  be 
sold  at  the  price  the  farm-laid  eggn 
bring.  Tn  many  Instances,  the  latter 
are  from  a  week  to  10  days  old  when 
they  reach  the  consumer. 

The  other  day  the  wife  of  a  pros- 
perous contractor  stopped  at  my  stall 
in  the  Reading  market  and  appeared 
to  be  highly  indignant -when  I  asked 
52  cents  a  dozen  for  fresh-laid  eggs. 

"Why,  the  Idea!"  she  exclaimed 
"Ifs  an  outrage  to  ask  so  much  tor 
eggs  in  the  summer  time.  They're 
not  worth  a  cent  more  than  30  cents 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
hens  get  all  the  grass  they  want  and 
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you  don't  have  to  feed  them.  Yo'.l 
farmers  ought  to  be  rolling  in 
wealth." 

And  she  walked  away  without 
purcliasin^  any.  This  woman  utter- 
ed no  word  of  protest  when  tli"  price 
of  gasoline  Jtiiupcd  from  11  cents  to 
the  neighborhood  of  M  cents.  Her 
husband's  aut()iii(>l)ile  cost  move  than 
my  entire  etiuipment.  and  he  pays 
a  chauffeur  $30  a  week  for  running 
his  car  without  saying  all  sorts  of 
mean  things  about  having  to  pay  so 
much  money  for  a  hired  man. 

The  poultry  business  at  the  pre.s- 
cnt  time  reminds  me  of  a  horseman 
who  followed  the  country  fairs  in 
Maryland  when  I  was  a  youth.  Ask- 
ed about  his  sucre.ss  on  the  track,  he 
said:  "It's  a  great  life — If  you  don't 
weaken."  A  slackening  up  of  egg 
production  at  this  time,  with  no  do- 
crease  in  the  expenses  of  running  the 
plant,  causes  many  of  us  to  weaken. 
With  the  high  price  of  teed,  and 
with  laltor  as  scarce  as  at  my  time 
during  the  war  period,  there  are  few 
poultrymen  who  are  doing  more  than 
breaking  even,  and  at  that  throwing 
In  tree  a  lot  of  their  own  labor  that 
might  he  sold  to  good  advantage 
elsewhere. 

I   Intend   to   cull    my   flocks   closer 
this    tall    than    at    any    time    simp    I 
became    a    "hen    enthusiast."      Eggs 
■     will    no   doubt   be   high   next    winter, 
but    so    will    be    the    prices    of    fed. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  re- 
lief in  sight  from  soaring  feed  prices. 
altho    the    government   has   placed    a 
fixed   figure   on    wheat.      It   it    would 
only   place  a  standard   price  on  egg.s 
and  poultry  products  that  would  ne: 
the    poultryman    "cost    plus    10    per- 
cent"   there    would    be   some   Induce- 
ment  for   us   to  stay   In   the   poultry 
business.       T'nder    present    conditions 
many  of   us   would   be   only   too  glad 
to  get  out  If  we  could  get   back  the 
money    we  have   Invested    In   the  en- 
terprise. 

In  my  younger  days  I  worked  for 
a  man  who  ran  a  country  weekly  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and 
who  had  a  local  reputation  as  a  hu- 
morist. One  day  a  woman  came  in 
and  told  him  of  a  Plymotith  Rock 
hen  which  her  husband  had  killed 
for  Sunday's  dinner,  and  In  which  he 
found  a  $1  gold  piece.  The  editor 
wrote  It  up  and  concluded  with  the 
remark:  "We  always  said  there  was 
money  In  hens."  After  many  years 
at  the  poultry  game.  I  agree  with 
him.  There  Is  money  in  jwultry, 
many  good,  hard-earned  dollars  that 
we  will  never  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness.— A.  J.  Bradley. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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What  Is  the  experience  of  other 
poultry  raisers  and  egg  producers  at 
this  time? — Editors. 


DIP  THE  CHICK 


Dipping  chickens  is  likely  to  be- 
come more  general  than  dipping  cat- 
tle, because  the  chicken  louse  is  a 
more  widely-distributed  Insect  than 
the  cattle  tick.  The  "dip"  consists 
of  1  ounce  of  sodium  fluoride  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  which  should  be  at 
a  temperature  of  70  to  85  degrees. 
The  dipping  should  be  done  on  a 
clear,  warm  day — never  im  a  cold 
day.  The  old  way  of  getting  rid  of 
chicken  lice  was  by  dusting  with  dry 
sodium  fluoride.  It  was  effective,  but 
in  the  case  of  large  flocks  It  was 
slow  and  wasteful,  a  great  deal  of 
the  dusting  material  being  Inevita- 
bly lost. 

Experiments  In  dipping  promise  a 
sure  and  speedy  means  of  getting  rid 
of  one  of  the  worst  pests  ot  poul- 
try. 


F.vir  i:,e  BBS  T  tiro  wiil  nr>t  give  th» 
Bervirtt  it  shotjlfi  iivp  tfwi^ri  on  BAD 
roads.  Why  tint  put  tbvif  wiatvt 
tiro  dollars  into  PERMANENT 
GOOD  KOADS? 


MohawkMitea^ 

BuiltinbuHand 


MOHAWK 

Q»^TIRES 


There's  a  big  diiTerence  between  any  hand- 
made article  and  ar.y  ir.achir.e-made  product. 

And  there's  just  that  difference  between  Mo- 
hawk tires  and  other  tires. 

Mohawks  are  hand-made  by  the  highest 
priced  tire  builders  in  the  industry. 

The  good  tire  today  comes  from  the  best 
material  and  best  workmanship — not  from 
secret  methods  or  special  processes. 

Actual  Value  Makes  the  Tire 

The  ability  to  put  only  pure  material  in  a 
tire— omitting  all  the  "fillers"  such  as  barytes, 
clay,  clue,  whiting,  lead  oxide,  reclaimed  rubber, 
rosin.  The  ability  to  use  an  extra  ply  of 
atandard  weight  fabric— to  use  hand  methods 
only  and  to  pay  for  the  higher  priced  workmen 
necessary  in  hand  building.  These  are  the 
things  that  mean  m     i  actual  value  in  a  tire. 

And  it  is  acfua/ value  that  gives  better  actual 
mileage. 

Mohawlis  are  made,  either  Cord  or  Fabric, 
in  ribbed  and  non-skid  treads  and  there's  a  special 
Ford  size,  hand  made  with  an  extra  ply,  too. 

Qood  Demlera  Everywhmro  Htndlo  Them 

MOHAWK    RUBBER    COMPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO 
T23rW.~68th  St.,  New  York  City 


73^^  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


5MDir(fd  $20M  '"J^iTiST^'^'] 


Works  i  n  anv  land  o' 
soil.    (' iMiullc'.d"'*  .  . 

oulr-lll.keotbercuttrr(     MbSOlutMy  DO  Oanttf, 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

wilh  1  luuD  aa  J 1  hurac.    Uirc  ■  <  wh*  t  uii  c  fif  mf  r  eaja: 

C«n«l*nMn;— I  etit  tarn  with  *hm  P»rf«et  Com 
NarvMtrr,  uxd  It  my**lf  »oJ  thought  It  ■  »ue- 
MM  to  (ill  tho  (tie.     Your*  truly, 

CU  5.  MANN,  WacMn«ton  Boro,  Pa. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Stnd  (i.r»x>f.klfl  an.icirc'iLirstc!:;:i.'alU->"i.f.ii:.- labor- 
»«nni(n.achini;:il- . I>'-iinio:.ul'i'fma;.>  u^^.'- 
UOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dc^j!.  27  Lincoln,  IU« 

VEGETABLE   PLANTS 


"strawberry  PLANTS 

l-ii.n     rnilt   Tr.K'^.   Shrabs.     UAKRY  A.   Mll'iiit-''. 
OOOU   OltOUNO.   N.    V. 


lyesierxi  Canada 

Is  as  profiiable  as^ain  Giowinq 

STraii^  20  to  43  bu.  ol  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  ea.y  Urme. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30   Per  Acre 
.Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

^     Railway  and  Land  Go's,  are  cfrcrins  unusual  inducements  to  home- 

««ke«o  settle  in  Wc»teraCan.-.da  and  eii.oy  her  pr^per«> .   Loans  made 

,rTeVurcha4  o/«<i"  or"  her  farm.n.^  recu.rcn.ont.  can  be  h*d  at  lo*  mtere«. 

The  Ga^emments  of  the  Dominion  a^.d  P^°^l^5"^  .M^^eV  aSd  raSchl^aS* 
wan  and  Alberta  extend  ever>  encourasemont  to  the  fanner  "°  Y."°'°r  "°- 

Vou  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms  and  get  high  price. 
for  your  Brain,  cattle,  sheep  and  ho«»-low  «'^" '"?"=.  °^  --    r.  .  ^ 

improvements',   good   markets   and    shipping   facilities,  tree 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

ot  l-.3;iT»two,  Uttswa,  C»u»J»,  or 


F.  A.  HARRISON,  200  N.  2n<!  St.,  Harritburg,  Pa 


Onadljn  Oovornmont  A(*nt 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


A  Midsummer  Hat 


1  had  such  good  success  with  mak- 
ing over  my  old  hats  this  spring, 
that  I  felt  very  confident,  when  1 
needed  a  mid-summer  hat.  that  I 
could  make  one  that  would  suit  me 
just  as  well  as  a  hat  purchased  at  a 
milliners  for  much  more  money. 

To  begin  with.  I  had  an  old  wire 
hat  frame,  rather  small  crown,  but 
(fitting  my  head  comfortably.  It  had 
a    perfectly    round    brim     not     more 


plume,   but   not   weighty   as    a      full 
plume   would   be.      In   fact,   my    mid- 
summer hat  Is  as  light  nearly  as  air, 
fits    me     just    right     becuase  of    the 
small    crown    inside    the    big    draped 
one     and    between    a    goose    and    an 
ostrich,    I    have    a    beautiful    hat    for 
less  than  $4.     The  hat  I  had  admired 
80    much    was    $13,    and    It    had    no 
plume   nor   maline    pleating,    and    no 
lace  crown  lining.      I  should  suppose 
my  hat   is  well   worth   $15   and    pro- 
bably  more. 

I  have  a  touch  of  black  In   all  of 
my    new   summer   dresses.      With      a 


braid,  but  saved  li  yards  of  It,  by 
using  In  its  place  some  black  maline 
quilling.      I    let    the     edge     of     this  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

pleated    maline    come   o;«[/^;/;^«;    ^  "ll     .    .«..,inm    dark    voil    is    old- 
of  the  crown  Just  about  \ii  and  tnia 
makes   a   most    dainty    edging,      and 


beads,  a  medium  dark  voil  is  old 
rose,  gray  and  black,  with  black 
lawn  pipings  and  a  black  tassel  on 
the  sash  end,  while  my  very  best  one 
is  of  sand-colored  bastiste,  and  has 
trimming  bands  of  pink  and  sand- 
colored  taffeta.  This  has  black  brald- 


"expenslfies"  the  effect  much  more 
than  would  an  all-braid  covering. 
The  stitches  used  In  covering  the 
brim  were  long  on  the  inside  of  the 

than  medium   width,  but   was   maue  ^ ^ 

of    manv   more   wires  than   they   put 
Into  the  new  sheer  hats.     Wires  add 
nothing    to    the    attractiveness    of    a 
sheer  hat,  and  I  found   that  I  could 
very   well   dispense  with  every  other 
wire,  and  also  do  away  with  the  wire 
extending  around   the  brim   between 
the  outer,  or  edge  wire,  and  the  one 
extending   around   the     head     at    the 
base  of  the  crown.     Some  pliers  cut 
the  wires,   and  pinchers  pinched  the 
rough    ends    together    and     smoothed 
up  rough  edges  left  from  my  amateur 
wire  "cobbling." 

The  hat  that  I  particularly  desired 
to  copy  was  much  wider  directly  In 
front  than  this  frame.  But  after 
the  mlddU  wire  of  the  brim  was 
taken  out.  It  was  very  easy  to  pull 
the  front  out  wider,  wire  It  In  place, 
twisting  the  wires  around  each  other 
where  necessary,  and  pinching  down 
the  sharp  ends.  This  entirely  chang- 
ed the  shape  of  my  hat,  and  made  It 
very  much  like  the  one  I  had  seen  In 
the  city,  and  liked  so  well. 

i  bought    8    yards   of    wide    horse- 
hair   braid,      sheer   and    very    plain, 
having  just  the  tiniest  edging,  hard- 
ly  perceptible   when  sewed  onto   the 
frame.     I  also  bought  a  small  bunch 
of  very  shiny  black  cherries.      (The 
coveted    hat    had    been   so   trimmed.) 
All  the  rest  of  my  trimmings  were  In 
the  house,  bits  from  other-day  hats. 
First  thing  after  getting  the  shape 
of  the  frame  to  suit  me,  I  covered  it 
with   pieces   of   black   maline.   Wher- 
ever    these    crossed,     or    overlapped 
each  other,  the  material  was  so  thin 
it  did  not  show.  In  fact.  It  was  mere- 
ly put  on  the  frame  to  give  body  to 
the   horsehair  braid.      I      made      the 
crown   of    the   braid.      Just   gathering 
the  edges  at  one  end  of  the  braid  to 
Bhlrr    into    a   nearly    round,    flat    ro- 
sette,    for    the     start.     Around    and 
around  this,  I  sewed   rows  of  braid. 


Electric  Washer  Run  by  Farm  Lighting  Plant 


black  stole  of  crepe-meteor,  both 
ends  tipped  with  black  tassels.  I 
wear  black  pumps  with  hose  to 
match  each  dress  in  color  and  my 
summer  finery  looks  fresh  much 
longer  than  lighter  colored  would.^ 
The  Make-Over  Lady.  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y. 


very  flexible  and  very  easily  manipu- 
lated. 

After  my  brim  was  completed.  I 
fastened  the  crown  down  lightly 
here  and  there,  and  then  draped  it 
about  the  frame  crown.  After  that 
I  made  a  crown  lining  of  some  of 
the  old  lace  once  covering  the  frame. 

TlTZ  '"; fo';:1o:U";.™ ".?.  flowers  for  th^restaurant 

bat.  which  one  may  easily  do.  It  Is 
Bo  sheer,  one  sees  the  pretty  pattern 
of   the   lace. 

My  trimming  turned  out  to  be 
much  more  expensive-looking  than 
Just  the  little  bunch  of  Jet  black 
Cherries  I  had  first  Intended  using. 
I  unfastened  the  top  layer  from  my 
long.      wide,     black    ostrich      plume 


And  Money  For  Your  Pocket 


Seated  at  a  dainty  table  In  the 
restaurant  of  an  exclusive  store  I 
looked  about  and  feasted,  until  more 
sustaining  food  arrived,  on  the  beau- 
ty and  elegance  of  the  furnishings. 
Finally  I  brought  my  eyes  to  my  owa 
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answered  pleasantly. 

Then  we  launched  into  a  talk 
about  flowers,  their  arrangement, 
their  added  charm  to  the  well-ap- 
pointed table,  and  I  was  commission- 
ed to  bring  from  my  old-fashioned 
garden  certain  flowers,  and  I  was 
especially  begged  to  go  into  the  fields* 
and  woods  for  wild  ones.  As  if  the 
latter  were  not  always  a  mad  revel 
for  me! 

It  seemed  that  Madame-in-<:harge 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing blossoms  and  leaves.  She  would 
be  delighted  to  have  a  dependable 
source  of  supply. 

And  so  next  day  I  proudly  laid  In 
a  suit-case  daffodils  and  narcissus, 
being  careful  to  add  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  slender  blade-like  leaves.  I 
carried  them  to  the  restaurant. 
Gracefully  arranged  In  slender 
brown  vase^^  and  low  bowls,  they 
brought  the  charm  of  spring  Into 
that  lunch  room,  and  the  guests 
chanted  words  of  praise. 

Later  the  opening  bud^  of  certain 
varieties  of  peonies,  the  red  ones 
that  bloom  earliest,  and  those  of  pal- 
est pink  that  resemble  so  closely  the 
water  lily,  were  used  effectively.  Oh, 
yes — before  these  came,  fragrant 
arbutus,  that  short  stemmed  gem-of- 
the-woods,  had  been  gathered  in 
quantities  and  placed  In  low  dishes, 
delighting    those    who      hinched      or 

dined. 

Madame-in-Chargo  was  content.  I 
also  was  content.  The  flowers  were 
gathered  carefully,  packed  sensibly 
and  carried  only  four  miles  by  motor 
car.  They  were  always  fresh.  Wheth- 
er they  blossomed  in  garden  or 
woods.  I  was  paid  $2  a  "suit-case." 
They    were   furnished    three  times    a 

week. 

Saxafragla  Canadensis.  spring 
beauties,  meadow  bluets  and  wilil 
Violets  made  very  "Frenchy"  center- 
pieces, and  each  was  a  personal  mes- 
sage from  spring. 

Rockets  made  a  clear,  grandmoth- 
erly change.  Then  lilles-of-thc-val- 
ley  and  roses.  Daisies,  those  golden- 
hearted  ladles  that  nod  In  such  num- 
<bers  in  our  fields  if  we  farmers  are 
not  watchful,  were  very  popular  and. 
combined  with  the  flaunting  yellow 
of  their  "ox-eyed"  sisters,  proved 
very  artistic. 

Snapdragons,  calendula.  Califor- 
nia pinks,  asters,  dahlias,  cosmos  and 
chrysanthemums,  all  were  used  in 
turn,  with  pleasant  "between  times" 
of  wild  flowers. 

At  length  I  told  Madame-in-Charge 
Ihat  Jack  Frost  had  paid  a  "raffles" 
•visit  to  my  garden  and  had  stolen 
bll  of  my  treasures.  "Go  into  the 
■woods."  she  begged,  "and  find  bright 
leaves  and  berries."     I  went. 

I  managed  until  nearly  Christmas, 
tho  sometimes  pressed  sorely,  to 
pupply  the  lady  regularly  with  some- 
thing fresh  and  attractive  for  those 
precious  tables.  Mind  you,  I  made 
gome  very  good  money,  but  suppos- 
ing I  had  never  suggested  my  serv- 
ices to  Madame-ln-Charge! — Mrs. 
Elizabeth  O.  Jean,  Baltimore  Co., 
Md. 


'pushed  ihV  baseof  the  plume  Into  a    table.      The   flowers   In   the   graceful 


As  Light  As  Air 

not  cutting  them  off,  but  just  pulling 
the  braid  very  gently,  or  fulling  It, 
not  noticably.  as  was  needed,  until 
I  had  a  very  large  crown,  intending 
to  give  It  a  draped  appearance  when 
on  the  hat. 

Next,  I  covered  the  Inside  and  out- 
side of  the  crown  smoothly  with  the 


blacking  one  of  my  spring  hats.  I 
then  gave  the  quill  part  of  my  feath- 
er a  coating  of  colorlte,  as  It  was 
looking  a  bit  dull,  and — well.  I  Just 
certainly  have  a  beautiful  hat.  The 
Cherries  were   placed   at  the  base  of 


and 
Ma- 


ate  my  luncheon  thoughtfully, 
then    sought   out   the   charming 
dam-ln-Charge. 

"Everything  but  one  Is  as  It  should 
be."  I  said.  "The  linen  Is  immacu- 
late,   the    silver    and    glass    are    Irre- 


Cherrles   were   piaceo   av   iu«   ua.-   ^^    -  -  •  _ 


SANITARY  FLOORS 

We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  In 
civilization  where  we  want  every- 
thing else  sanitary,  so  why  not 
floors?  The  physician  tells  us  that 
dust  and  dirt  are  prolific  sources  of 
disease.  Cracks  in  floors,  while  be- 
ing unsightly  in  appearance,  harbor 
an  unbelievable  quantity  of  dirt. 

A  new  floor.  If  properly  laid,  is 
free  from  this  disagreeable  feature, 
but  In  the  course  of  time,  these 
cracks  will  begin  to  appear,  due  tol 
the  shrinkage  of  the  wood.     For  thl« 


.CI  01    ,'i\     til''. 
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Identical    condition     paint     manufac- 
turers    make    and    sell    a     specialty 
known  as  'craclt  filler."     If  all  floor 
cracks  are   filled   with  this   material, 
the  accuiuuialution  of   dust  and  dirt 
will   not    l>e   in   evidence.      Thus   you 
may   be    a.ssured    of    a   sanitary    floor 
surface  and  sickness  may  be  avoided. 
It   is  a   simple   matter   to   remedy; 
just  clean  out  the  dust  and  dirt  from 
the  cracks   with  some  sharp   !)ointed 
Instrument    and   then    thoroly    clean 
out    with    a    scrubbing    brush,      .soap 
and  water.     When  dry.  the  crack  fill- 
er may  be  applied.  It  Is  made  In  stiff 
paste    form    and    should    be     applied 
with  a  putty  knife  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  putty.      To   make  the  jol) 
complete  the   floor  should      then      be 
waxed,  varnished  or  painted,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  present  finish 
and  the  effect  desired. 
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246r>. — Comfort ul)le  Garment  For 
Little  Ones. — Galatea,  gingham. 
chaml)ray.  i>ercale.  linen,  drill,  In- 
dian head,  khalii,  gabardine  or  flan- 
nelelle  are  servi(eul)le  materials  for 
this  design.  The  fulness  of  tlie  leg 
portions  is  gathered  to  wide  l)ands. 
The  garment  is  loose-fitting  and  will 
make  an  ideal  play  dress.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  ."»  sizes:  1.  2,  3.  4  and 
5  years.  Size  4  will  require  2% 
yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Pattern. 
10  cents. 


CANNING  COMPOUNDS  UNSAFE 

Intelligence,  cleanliness  and  care 
are  better  preservatives  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  than  any  of  the  so-called 
canning  compounds  which  are  on  the 
market,  and  which  the  housewife 
should  be  most  wary  of.  Some  may 
think  that  the  amount  of  preserva- 
tive used  Is  so  small  that  no  harmful 
effects  can  resuU.  but  the  home 
economics  workers  at  the  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture  think  that 
this  practice  cannot  be  carried  on 
continuously  and  extensively  with 
Inipunity. 

Foods  spoil  because  of  the  action 
of  bacteria,  or  "bugs,"  as  they  are 
frequently  termed.  Proper  canning 
methods  give  the  housewife  adequate 
means  for  destroying  or  restraining 
the  growth  of  bacteria.  Chemical 
preservatives  take  their  power  from 
their  poisonous  effect  upon  the  bac- 
teria. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
cells  of  the  human  body  are  as  easily 
Injured  as  the  bacteria.  What  Is 
more.  If  canning  and  preserving  is 
properly  done,  there  Is  no  need  of 
U9lng  preservatives. 


283  8.— A  Natty  Play  Suit  for 
Small  Boy. — Here  Is  Just  the  model 
for  romping  and  outdoor  wear.  It  is 
good  for  linen,  gingham,  linen, 
drill,  pique,  seersucker,  and  khaki. 
Pattern  is  cut  In  4  sizes:  3.  4.  5  and 
6  years.  Size  4  requires  21  yards  of 
36-inch  material.      Pattern.    10   cts. 

2450. — Cool  Summer  Bonnets. — 
These  models  may  be  developed  In 
gingham,  chambray.  percale,  lawn, 
linene  or  linen.  No.  1  shows  a  Tani 
o*  Shanter  style,  with  ruffle  finished 
crown.  No.  2  is  an  "old-fashioned." 
popular  style.  Both  designs  are  sure 
to  please  and  will  prove  effective  sun 
shades.  The  pattern,  including  both 
styles,  is  cut  in  one  size.  Medium,  for 
ladles  and  for  girls.  It  requires  for 
No.  1.  1*  yard,  and  for  No.  2.  li 
yard  of  32-lnch  material.  Pattern.  10 
cents. 


No  Wonder  He  Grins— 
and  She  Smiles 

THEY  can  now  spend  long  dtlightful  evenings  in  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  home— Ihat  was  onee  dark  and  cheerless. 
There  are  no  more  lamp!^  to  fdl — not  for  her. 

Their  tasty  appetizing  meals  are  rooked  in  a  jiffy  on  a 
modern  gas  stove,  and  the  gas  can  he  shut  off  as  M»on  as 
the  cooking  is  done.  By  a  mere  turn  of  the  wrist  the  ham 
is  flooded  with  light  for  the  '-chores". 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  liavc  proved  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  that  the 


Carbide  LigKtingI 


Ott^ 


J  Cooking  Plant 


APRON  FASHIONS 

Aprons  being  brought  home  to 
American  women  by  their  soldier 
friends  from  France  are  making 
afternoon  apron  wearing  popular. 
Afternoon  aprons  are  shown  In  or- 
gandie and  dotted  Swiss.  One  of  or- 
gandie, with  collar  and  cuffs  to 
mtach.  is  made  perfectly  plain  and 
finished  with  scalloped  edges  and  ap- 
pliqued  hem  of  the  material.  Many 
of  the  fancy  aprons  have  bibs  at- 
tached, or  a  piece  representing  a  col- 
lar. 

One  popular  fancy  apron  is  a  small 
white  sewing  apron  embroidered  In 
voilets  in  colored  floss  and  edged 
with  silk  fringe.  Others  are  made  of 
ecru  laces  and  embroidery  stitched 
together  In  elaborate  mosaic  pat- 
terns. 

The    "Hoover    aprons."      made    so 
well  known   by   the   food   demonstra- 
tors, are  also  used   for  house  dresses. 
They  are  very  practical,  as  they  can 
easily    be    laundered,    having   so   lit- 
tle fullness  and  no  fancy  decoration. 
Gingham   Is   doubtless  selling  now 
as  low  as  It  will  be  possible  to  get  it 
for  some  time,  for  when  wholesalers 
have    to    renew    their    stocks     prices 
will  be  higher,  reaching  the  retailer 
by  fall,  .so  it  Is  wise   for  housewives 
to   get    their    apron     ginghams    now. 
Fairly  good  popular  grades  are  sell- 
ing   for    12*     to     1",     cents. — Esther 
Cosse.  Passaic  Co..  N.  J. 


give*  more  and  l.e.ur  M-rvice  a.  le..  co.t  than  any  ^''^^Ix^T^Z 
the  BMU-ket.  Write  us  for  the  name,  and  addre^ne.  of  neighbor*  who 
have  uBed  a  Coll  plant  for  yeara. 


J,  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York     iz 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


2116. — Serviceable  Caps.  —  These 
models  are  nice  for  silk,  satin,  pop- 
lin, cravenette  and  other  rubberized 
cloth.  They  are  Ideal  for  motoring 
and  traveling.  The  pattern  includes 
the  three  styles  portrayed.  It  Is  cut 
in  2  sizes:  Medium  and  large.  No.  1 
will  require  1  yard.  No.  2  will  re- 
quire Th  yard.  No.  3  will  requhe 
%  yard  of  27-lnch  material  for  the 
Medium  size.     Pattern.    10  cents. 

24  60. — A  Cool  Play  Dress. — Good 
for  repp,  pique.  linen.  gingham, 
chambray.  percale,  galatea.  Indian 
Head,  drill  or  cotton  corduroy.  The 
dress  is  closed  with  eyelets  and  lac- 
ing at  the  center  front,  and  is  slip- 
ped over  the  head  when  worn.  Pat- 
tern comes  in  4  sizes:  2.  4.  6  and 
8  years.  Size  4  requires  21  yards  of 
3  6-inch  material.  Pattern  costs  10 
cents. 


fe.« 


Have  You  Tried 
Dried  Corn? 

It  and  Other  VeRetables  and 
Fruita  are  Deliciou*  Dried  on  a 

Simplicity    Evaporator 


If  paiys 
for  itself 
Quickly 


When  yon  liny  n  watpr  mipply  sys 
teni  don't  »"iv  n  cheap  aosemtiK-il  m;ikp 
Rl.lft.  A  ViK  Water  Siipi-ly  System 
will  pnv  for  Itself  in  n  short  time.  A 
rhean  system  Is  a  Constant  expense,  a 
onnstant  b.'ther  and  dl»nppolritnient 
a!i'l  111  the  eii.l.  li  much  more  expensive 
til  in   a   V\K   \yu\<\   he ^^,_-, 

MAKE  YOUR  HOME  MODERN 

Vmi  'i-'i M  b.ve  a  ll.^t  cl..>s  water 
Kupply  system.  It  will  make  T.mr  home 
n....lefn.  It  will  m.ake  it  a  fine  place 
far  you  nnd  your  family  to  live.  It 
will  save  yi'U  h<«urs  of  time  and  will  add 
years  t.>  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  your 
wife  and  children.  Health  and  bappl- 
■e-ss  come  with  It. .       ,     .u   • 

Write  now  for  the  V4K  book  that 
(ills  all  ahout  water  Bupply  nyU-inf. 
It   will   help   you   In   chuoslng  one  lor 

your  home  and  your  work. 

glga  and  mnll  the  coupon. 

THE  v.\ii.T:-Ki>n=:s  CO. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


I    I  .  ,.  ,  fxpl.iining 

Th.  Id.«l  Pump  Co.,  Wilmlntton,  OhJo- 


WORLD'S    GREATEST   SELF- 
HEATING  SAD   IRON 

CAN  IIF.  IJSH>  FOR  IIOHT  COOKINC;  WHEN 
CAMPING  OR  MOTORINC.  IF  FFFirlENCY. 
l,A.%li  1.-.1-  COMFORT     ANO     ECONOMY 

ISTP.RF.ST  YOll  WRITE  US. 
AGtNTS  WANTED 


IDEAL  SAD  IRON  MFC  CO. 

211   Hith  Ava., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Kill  All  FliesI 


'W 


N 


I'lftCHl  mnj  ^ 
kUls  aU  die* 


THEY  SPREAD 
■  ■'WW  a  DISEASE 

DAISY   KLY  KILLER  Bttrm/-t>  •"'I 
Nest.  cl.  .n.  orn«m.  nial.  convfnicrt  Bn.! 

cM-ap   Lasts ■llp.-a- 

oi.  Mnlcof mital, 
'ftn't  Bpiil  ortjpovrr; 
,'I  not  •oil  or  in:uro 
ythinir   Guarmot»:c.J. 

U  A  I  -^  Y 
ELY    KILLER 
at  your  dealer  (W 
6  bT  EXPRESS,  rnpail.   ♦!  -S-.,       „  „ 
HAROLD  SOMEKS,  150  Ue  Kalb  Ave.,  ilrooklm.  N.  Y. 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 


That  old  faded  sweater,  moth  eat- 
en perhaps,  can  be  made  to  do  serv- 
ice again.  Dye  it.  ravel  out  the  yarn, 
and  reknit  it. 


o'«72 — Frock  For  Little  Miss.- 
Lawn.  batiste,  voile,  dimity,  are  nice 
f  )r  thi.-*  style.  The  fulness  of  back 
and  front  is  gathered  to  yoke  por- 
tions. The  sleeve  may  bo  in  wrist 
length,  or  shorter,  as  in  the  back 
view.  ThP  pattern  Is  cut  lu  four 
sizes:  2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  Size  6 
requires  .31  yards  of  36-inch  mater- 
ial.    Pattern  costs  10  cents. 


tin    rv  anf)    pf"**"*^ 


I  t>y  ihli  modern 
rtpd     to    quallfiMl 


ThP 

Valle-Klmcj 

C'oniiiaii.v. 

Oept.VJ  Dayto 

Gentlemen  r — 

IMease  send  me  wltnout 

i)hliirn«lon    a    copy    of    yonr 

Modern  Way." 

Name '■~—^— — — 

Vdilress 


book.    "Xbe 


A  tiifw  years  i-'>'ir*'    In   Hi' 
iiursiiii  will    1 1"    (:l^ill'i^<       -- 

fully  c.|iiiu:«-l  ITi-Miuti'.i.  i»  ""'''.'■•  .•.-.'--s,-. 
V  .  ..(.  w.i  M-a  ile.ir  .111  ..t  rntonr.i!  tl.c  Ni.rsinjt  pro- 
le* mVl.V     c. n.-nliim  l.u.  I«".   rar.T..lIf  P'*'""^, 

ce,  October  |.t  Kor  I'»''l'c'?'»"  »<''',"2»  •7,'i^"ohlo 
.scnool.       ISDU  LMt    luith  s:r«!t.      c»e»«l»M.  onw 


PIPE 


.-.rr.n.l  hai,.I  I.ir-.-  st™-k  all 
-  /,-,  fii'iii-lud  witli  h-w  llili'ld^ 
Jk    i-..iir'iii   -     Pr'i"  I  !    ^Iilpii  <■'»' 

J  F  GrWItll.      41«  mr«  SI .  'W*- 
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MOLiINE 

GliAIN  T)1SXLXjS 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Iniplement* 

Plow* 
Maal  AfMl  chHI«d) 

HlUTO'Wt    - 

Plantar* 

CuHWalor* 

Grain  DrtlU 

Li*n«  Sowers 

Mowcra 

H«v  Rak«« 

Hay  Loader* 

H*y  Stacker* 

Grain  Btndrra 

Com  Binders 

PttleM  Scale* 

Spreader* 

Molin«-CnivrrB«l  Tractor* 

Stephen*  Salient  Sia 

A  ul  omobilaa 


By  using  a  Moline  Grain  Drill  you  can  grow  more 
wheat  or  other  grain  crop*  and  at  the  •ame  tiine 
save  seed.  You  can  do  this  because  Moline  Grain 
Drills  deposit  every  seed  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide, 
compact,  moist  furrow  and  all  seeds  are  placed 
at  a  uniform  depth.  Every  good  seed  grows,  has 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  stool,  (he  crop  ger- 
rninates,  grows,  and  matures  uniformly.  A  big- 
ger and  better  crop  is  produced  with  less  seed. 
Thousands  of  Moline  Grain  Drill  owners  prove 
this  every  year. 

Not  only  will  Moline  Grain  Drills  mcrease 
your  yield  and  save  seed  for  you,  but  they  will 
give  you  a  lifetime  of  good  service.  Steel  is  used 
largely  in  their  construction  and  a  straight  line  of 
draft  direct  from  the  furrow  openers  to  the 
horses*  harness  gives  light  draft. 

Moline  Grain  DtilU  are  built  in  »  vaiiefy  of  •izes  »nd 
can  be  equipped  with  the  famoua  Moline  double  due  or 
•  ingle  diac  furrow  openeri.  wood  or  atrel  wheeja.  bither  plain 
ot  fertilizer  tirilla  can  be  obtained  with  fluted  or  double  run  feeds. 

The  feriiluer  drill  iUuairaled        _     ,  Order    «>ne    of 

here  i*  equipped  with  the  laleat       ^~:;-^   theae    drilla  now 
device  for  diatributing  any  kind  of 
fertilizer,    in    the  best  and    roost 
economical  manner,  in  practically 
any  desired  quantity. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

Thi.  <lpmirtment  is  reserved  for  tlie  use  of  our  reader*  to  dUcusa  all  pro- 

2«o'or'^Mm  ««T,      Pulriu'iuon  of  an  artKlc  la  thU  department  dooa  not 
sl^lfy  editorial  undorsemunt. 


COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 


from  your  Moline 
dealer  or  wxite 
u«  (or  full 
particular!. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO,  MOLINE.ILL. 


MANUFACTUOtBS.OF    QUAClTV    FA^M    tVPLCMCNr^    SlNCC    iQ^^ 


DEMPWOLFS 


TO  make  the  most  money  on  wheat,  the  soil 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.  With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain--plump 
kernels— that  bring  the  highest  price  and  turmsh 
good  seed.  They  have  been  used  for  years  by  thq 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 


In'orifr'to  outwit  the  Hes- 
aUn  fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp- 
wolf  •  Fertilixers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it'ti^es  the  plant 
a  quick  start  even  in  cold 
ground,  »nd  enables  the  crop  tO 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  information 
about  Dempwolf  s  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops.  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
eoneested  railway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or- 
der be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
Yock,P«,  I 


YOMCMEWCALWiKdS 
zoo  UIS , 


IfertilizebsI 

YOBK,P*- 


I  /: 


Special  Subscription  Offer 

We  will  extenrl  your  suhirription  the  balance  of  thi«  year  an<l  all  of  next,  or  to 
Jan.  1,  1921,  for  only  75c.     Sewl  us  two  Hnl.s.riplioii"  to  Jan.  1,  I'VJl,  at  T.'jc.  each 
and  we  will  renew  your  subscription  for  the  .-aiue  jjcriod  of  time  an  a  reward. 
PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER,   261   South  Tliird  Street,   PfciUdelpfcia,  Pa. 


A  complaint  one  hears  regularly 
from  rural  uplifters  is  that  there  are 
too  few  community  leaders.  By  com- 
muniiy  leaders  they  mean  resident 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to 
le::d  In  local  church  work,  boys'  and 
gills'  club  work  and  in  grange  or 
community  center  activities.  The 
statement  that  these  leaders  do  not 
exist  could  not  be  true.  The  leaders 
may  not  be  very  evident  but  they  are 
there  just  as  surely  as  the  people 
are  there.  The  great  leaders  in  his- 
tory were  men  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  they  were  of  the  people.  In 
eu.h  of  them  was  recognized  a  man 
or  V  oman  who  knew  the  popular  de- 
si.-  bv  having  come  in  first  hand 
co:i!..rt  with  the  affairs  of  concern 
at  that  time. 

\  shepherd  knows  the  condition  of 
his  flock  from  the  sound  of  its  bleat, 
an  1  just  In  the  same  manner  a  nat- 
ur;.l    leader    of    people    knows    from 
their  voice  the  very  thing  he  can  do 
for    their   benefit.      When   a   man   or 
woman   comes   Into   this   relationship 
with   a  community  by  choice  of  the 
people   there  must  be  something  ac- 
complished at  once,  or  another  lead- 
er  Is   found    and   results  are   gotten. 
It  something  is  accomplished  in  this 
way  we  have  a  condition  that  Is  call- 
ed  self-help.      Community  leadership 
and   self-help    cannot     be    separated, 
because  one  demands  the  other.     At 
present    many    communities    are    not 
in  self-help  condition  but  the  leaders 
are  there  and  In  course  of  time  they 
xvill   be   found   by   the   people   In   the 
same   way   they  have  been   found   In 
other  phices. 

Why     are      not    more    community 
leaders  at    wo.k?      Simply     because 
they  have  been   discouraged,  robbed, 
brow-beaten   and    denounced   as  uiiflt 
to  be  leaders  of  more  than  subordin- 
ate  rank.      To  be  a  leader,      a  man, 
so  I  have  been  told,  must  go  to  col- 
lege, be  appointed  a  leader  by  a  more 
highly  appointed  leader,  take  all  the 
taxes  he  can  get  by  political  lobby- 
ing. If  a  state  employee,  or  get  a  big 
salary   if  supported   otherwise,   work 
in  harmony  with  powers  that  be  and 
then  keep  the  people  kicked  back  out 
of  the  way.     It  has  been  my  ob.-erva- 
tion    that    every    time    a   community 
self-help      leader    comes   up    without 
weapons  of  organized  defense  he  gets 
no    farther    than    to     whore    an    ap- 
pointed   leader    stands    ready    to    de- 
mand  complete  allegiance  and  hom- 
age   to    those    who    have    the    leader 
business  cornered.     The     man     then 
turns    to    bis    pe<iple.    whom    he    has 
led    and    for    whom    he    has    wt^rked, 
and   he  then   beholds   their  helpless- 
ness. 

They    have   sent   their   money    out 
to    build    schools   and    colleges   away 
from  home,  their  roads  are  neglected 
to   make    big    ones     between     cities, 
their  churches  are  depleted  In  money 
and  people,  and  last  and  worst,     the 
mo«t  aggressive  young  men  and  wo- 
men have  gone,  often  with  big  sums 
for  tuition  to  be  dropped  elsewhere, 
land    leave    behind    them    abandoned 
farm-     schools,    churches,    etc.,      and 
BTck    brighter    prospects   behind    col- 
lepe  or  factory  doors.     The  would-be 
leader      and    benefactor,      bruised    in 
spirit    steps  down  and  out,     but  not 
permanently,      for  today,   thanks   to 


American  grit  and  liberty — lovin.cr 
blood,  there  Is  a  new  vision.  It  is 
of  the  day  when  a  leader  who  has 
first  made  good  among  a  few  people 
may  become  a  county  or  state  leader, 
and  when  self-help  citizens  will  he 
organized  in  counties,  states,  and 
nation,  and  then,  not  before,  rural 
money  for  rural  life  will  come  back 
to  Its  owners  and  there  will  be  no 
need  of  uplifters  In  city  offices  call- 
ing for  brave  men  to  arise  In  the 
jungle.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  farm- 
er to  belong  to  some  organization 
that  is  headed  the  right  way. — Wm. 
J.  Watts,  Clearlleld  Co.,  Pa. 


"RADICALS" 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
Interesting  article  on  "Threatening 
and  Perplexing  Problems,"  by  C.  <'. 
Hulsart  In  your  Issue  of  June  21st. 
I  was  especially  Impressed  with  the 
concluding  sentence  of  his  letter: 
"If  radicals  will  let  us  farmers  alone, 
1  hope  for  a  gootl  season  this  Coming 
summer." 

He  has  left  us  In  the  dark  about 
who  he  means  when  he  uses  the  term 
"radicals."  If  he  means  Secretary 
Lane,  professional  farmers,  college 
men.  etc..  he  should  let  his  mind  rest 
e.Tsy.  These  men  are  not  radicals. 
Thry  still  believe  that  "farmers' 
have  a  right  to  speculate  in  land, 
and  that  other  men,  who  "farm 
farmers."  have  the  right  to  hold  lan<l 
outof  u.se  and  make  It  hard  for  real 
farmers  to  get  possession  of  land  on 
which  to  work. 

There    are  real   radicals,   however, 
in    the    field    and    they    will,    before 
this  month  Is  gone,  launch  a  nation- 
al   political    party,      for    the    avowe<l 
purpose  of  destroying  private  owner- 
ship   of    land    by     taxing     its     entire 
rental  value  Into  the  various  public 
treasures.     This  Is  the  only  real  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  land,     labor 
and  production.     Other  methods  may 
and  probably   will,  be  tried,  but  un- 
til the  source  of  all  wealth — the  nat- 
ural element  of  land  Is  thrown  open 
to    the    use     of     production     without 
having  to  pay  a  price  or  rent  to  pri- 
vate owners,  these  methods  will  fail 
utterly   in  benefitting  the   farmer  or 
any  other  class.     These  real  radicals 
^the    Single    Tax    Party— will    not 
leave  the  farmers  or  any  other  cla^s 
who  suffer  from  the  blighting  influ- 
ences of  our  present  land  system,  un- 
til   their    consciences    are    awakened 
and  their  moral   vision   restored.   We 
propose    to    go    into    every    city    and 
county.  Invade  every  shop,  mill,  store 
and    dwelling    with    our     gospel     of 
"The  Land  for  the  People." 

If  Mr.  Hulsart  will  study  our  pro- 
position, and  its  justice  and  morality 
become  apparent  to  his  understand- 
ing, then  we  expect  to  find  him  In 
our  ranks  enthusiastically  and  per- 
Scverlngly  shouting  the  battle  cry  of 
Single  Tax,  but  if  he  finds  it  im- 
moral and  unjust,  then  he  should 
just  as  enthusiastically  and  persever- 
ingly  denounce  our  doctrines  and 
fight  our  propaganda. 

The  war  Is  on.  There  Is  no  neu- 
tral zone.  The  Single  Tax  means 
either  the  restoration  of  the  right  of 
all  men  to  the  use  of  land,  or  it  Is  a 
dastardly  scheme  of  class  robbery. 
—Oliver  McKnlght,  2106  Market 
Street,   Fhlla. 
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TOWN 

DeRiiytor 

Middletown 

Cortland 

Cairo 

Sandy  Creek 

Oouverni'iir 

Ellenville 

Warri'ni<l>urg 

Camliridito 

War».iw 

Norwicti 

Ixwvillp 

Brockiiiirt 

Borne 

Canton 

Balllston  Spa 

Hornell 

MOdlirelln 

Truniniislmru 

Hudson  Falls 

Newark 

Wliitii'-y  V't 

Littli-  V.'illcy 

Challiaiii 

Walton 

Went  port 

Bochc-stiT 

Fonda 

Penti   Yan 

Booiivilli* 

Alliion 

Fulton 

Cooperstown 

Troy 

TroupslMir!" 

8yra<u.si' 

Cul)a 

Dunkirk- 

FriMlonia 

Aftoii 

Pljlt»li\iri; 

Ilellii 

Capo  Vincpnt 

Avon 

Na]>l<"S 

Nait^au 

(>.{dfr.«t>uri» 

OwPgo 

Altatiiont 

Angi'li'-a 

P<Miehkcepsie 

Maloii.' 

Batat  ia 

Brooktii'ld 

Canandaigua 

Oneonta 

Riverliead 

Itliaia 

Lyon* 

Hamliurj 

Vernon 

Kichfi>'ld  Sp. 

Mim-ola 

Fotadain 

Colile»kill 

W»tkin« 

Waterloo 

Batti 

Palmyra 

New  York 

Eltnira 

Henilork 

Murri<i 

I>undi'P 

WelUviU'- 

Bin,:lianiH)ii 

Moravia 

Herkinii-r 

Wotertown 

liorrinTillf 

Reed!)  Ci'rii. 

Oranaelinrg 

New    Cily 

Wliiti-  I'laina 

Perry 


COUNTY 

Livin^Hton 

Madisoiu 

Oraiig" 

Cortland 

i(>rei"ne 

Oswi'go 

.St.  IvAwri'nre 

I'lster 

Warri'ti 

Waihinatou 

WyoniMij 

Clu'iiango 

l,i"wi4 

Moiiroi" 

Oneida 

.St.  Lawrence 

.Sarali>if» 

SteuI.en 

.Sullivan 

TfMnpkin^ 

Wa.sliingloil 

Wayn«» 

Broome 
CattarauKUS 

4'oJumliia 

l>ela«-ari> 

Kssi'X 

Monro,, 

>!onti;i)niery 

Yatei 

Oneida 

Orleanii 

Oswego 

Otse?M 

Renssi'laer 

Steulitn 

Oniindai.% 

.Mloifiny 

Cliautauqua 

Chenani;> 

Clinton 

l)elawar.( 

.lefferson^ 

liivinK^ton 

Ontario 

Rens<(>la''r 

St.  Lawrenco 

Tiotfa 

Aliiany 

Allegany 

l)utehp»s 

Franktin 

Cene^seo 

Madison 

Ontario 

Otfle^o 

HulTolk 

Tompkins 

Wavn.' 

Krie 

Oneida 

(»lse.{o 

(Ju*-ent 

Ht.  Lawrence 

.Selioliarie 

Selmyler 

^^t■n^•ca 

St.nilien 

Wayn» 


Xew   York 


Cliemune 

Livni;r*lon 

Otse.;o 

Yates 

Alleiiiny 

BriHime 

<'ayui;a 

Herkimer 

.lefferson 

.Madison 

Ontario 

Roi'kland 

Kn.-klani 

WesteliesLT 

W}«Hii:ni 


Aui 

Aug. 

Auk. 

Aug. 

Au«. 

Aug. 

An?. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug.    ' 

Aug. 

fSept. 

.Sej.l. 

Kept. 

Wept. 

.Sefit. 

iSept . 

Ki'pt. 

.Seiil 

Kei>t. 

Hept. 

Kept. 

Hept. 

friept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Kept. 

.Sept. 

Kept. 

Heiit. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sejit. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

8ept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

.Sept. 

He|>t. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

.Sept. 

S.'pt. 

Sept 

Swpt 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Siiit. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Heoit 

Ho\A. 

Not 


DATK 

i:i   10 

1215 

12H1 

18  2y 

19  21 
19  22 

19  2a 

19-22 
19  22 
19  22 

19  22 
2«  29 
2fi-2U 
27:10 
26  29 
2I>  29 
2.'>  29 
2ti  29 

20  29 
2<>  29 
21;  29 
2.S  :ti> 


1  ", 
14 

2  "1 
2-.', 
lli 
14 

;)  li 

2-'> 

\  r, 
1  :» 
14 


12 


9 
9 

9  12 
9  12 
0  12 

9  11 

1(1- 12 

«  12 

9  12 

9  12 
ir,  19 
Hi  19 
lli  l.< 
16  19 
1112) 
!.■.  20 
1820 
l.S  19 
Hi  19 
Hi  19 
li  20 
2:1  27 
2.-.  27 


2;i  27 
2:1  2  ► 

22  2 « 

23  2rt 

2:t  2  > 

2:1  2 1, 
2.-,  27 
23  25 

.M 

Sejit.  30  Oct.  5 

Oft.    13 

Si>pt.  30  Oct.  3 

Oct.    «I10 

I'nderided 

l'nde4*id»*d 

Cnderidi'd 

fndeeided 

Ind.-.hleii 

V'nderide^l 

fndeeided 

t'ndeeid,*d 

I'ndeeid.Hl 

Cndeeid**.! 

Cndeeijfd 


PENNSYI.VANIA     TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Two  large  tractor  demonstrations 
will  be  held  In  Tennsyivanla  this 
year,  one  at  the  llonny  .Meado  Farm, 
four  miles  north  of  Harrisburg.  on 
August  12  and  U.  and  one  at  the 
Nixon  Stop,  six  miles  from  Butler. 
August  21  and  22.  These  will  be 
the  onlv  ilemonstrations  In  the  .state 
In  which  a  number  of  tractors  will 
be  entered  for  general  demonstra- 
tions. The  two  big  shows  are  under 
the  managi'inent  of  joint  committees 
made  up  of  reprtsentatives  of  the 
distributors,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, county  agents  and  the  manufac- 
turers. It  is  expvcteil  that  at  least 
30  tractors  of  different  sizes  and 
makes  V.  ill  be  shown. 

At   the   Harrisburg    demonstration 
the  allotment  for  plowing  and  other 
tractor  work  comprises  165  acres.  At 
Butler  tli.-re  will  be  12.->  acres  avail- 
able for  the  demonstration.      In  both 
places    the    land    Is     rolling     and     in 
various  crops,  so  the  tractors  may  be 
given   a   full   test    under  normal   farm 
conditions.      At    both    places    plowing 
and   lilting  will   be   done  on   each  of 
the   two   davs.    trim    10   to    12  A.   M.. 
and  from  2  to  4  P.  M.     with  lectures 
bv  experts  from    12   to   2    P.    M.   each 
dav.      The   rest   of    the    time    will    be 
given  over  to  private  demonstrations. 
The    tractors    will    not   compete    with 
each  other  In  ilrawbar.  fuel,  speed  or 
other    tests,     but    will  simply    show 
how   good    a   job   of   plowing   and    fit- 
ting thev  can  do.  with  farmers  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  study  them  in 
detail   as  to   construction    and   work- 
manship. 


A  package  of  mending  tissue. 
•which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
cents  at  any  notion  counter,  should 
find  a  place  in  every  work  basket. 


,,•*• 

.■'^i: 


A  moving  stream  of  live  stock 
which  the  packers  must  buy 


The  packer  feels  an  obligation  to 
take  the  live  stock  that  comes  to 
market  and  find  an  outlet  for  it. 

Why  this  obligation? 

It  is  because  the  stockman  has  fed 
his  live  stock  to  the  point  where  it 
must  be  sold  or  they  will  get  thin 
again  and  labor  and  expensive  feed 
be  wasted. 

If  the  stockman  could  not  sell  his 
shipment  and  had  to  take  it  home, 
he  would  lose  on  everything  — 
freight,  feed  and  time. 

Several  such  losses  would  discour- 
age him  and  he  would  raise  less 
live  stock.  Hundreds  of  other 
stockmen  also  would  plow  up  their 


pastures.  The  supply  of  meat 
animals  would  diminish. 

The  packers  would  not  be  able  to 
get  enough  live  stock  and  often 
their  big,  expensive  plants  would 
be  idle.  The  public  would  go  meat 
hungry. 

In  short,  for  the  best  interests  of 
everybody,  the  packers  believe  it 
sound  to  do  their  full  share  to  main- 
tain an  ever  open,  cash  market, 
and  this  is  accomplished  at  a  profit 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
This  system  has  encouraged  live 
stock  feeding. 

Only  a  policy  like  this  will  provide 
a  better  meat  supply  for  a  growing 
nation. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25.000  shareholders 


ITi'"^  on  I  ■ 
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Reliance  Auto  Co. 


The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

.■   o.l.anivl    ^<   .rrcltly   wbv 

u»e.|    Aut"ln"l'il«-.    Iherel.r 

(liir    «'xk    i.f    Aul'«   r"U 

llJIit  IMis.      A   'iMl  I.J  our   i*owr«oiu  ».ll   cm 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 

Chandlers — Hupmobiles 

Overlands — Hudsons — Dodges 

Franklins— Packards — Stutzs 

III  tin  rrry  rar  th.it  l«  iiu.l.-  •■■  li.i'<-  in  %rnrk 
,  .11  ..VI,.  »..!  I»  ..I.I..  Writo  t.-!av  f..r  nur 
l..t  "f  cjri  with  pricrs  »nd  »alu»ble  «ut.imohil« 
liifonnttii'n.  _ 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229    N.    Broad    St.,    Philadelptiia.    P»- 


Get      DoYourOwn 

Our    '-'  ■  -    ■ 


mE! 

iMk 

N 

HRERS 
Pntji 
Sato  It 


WRnEGMIONff 

Before  you  Buy^ 


-GINSENG- 

We  wa.'it  wiU  G  irteni  fur  exi-ort  to 
China  «nd  solicit  your  shiiimenl  in  larRO 
or  mnsU  quantities.     Quii-k   Caiih   Returns. 

We  pay   Ext.r.-s*    Sn;.!    f..r    fn-.^    jiri'-.-  list. 

H.   A.   SCHOENEN   &   SON 

136  WEST  2516  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Rtftrcnc:     Greenwich    Banli.    N.    T.    C. 


f  Tou  can  ^make  yoor  own  eon- 

1  tToojrhe.  mud  tecce  pcU  with    m 
(die  bandscn  rnoddyda".  Md 
Mve  •  lot  U  taooey  wiib  •     ' 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

Doee  work  equal  to*;!iOmiT!>T» 

—  yet  cofta  <"-.;■,' a  Irar- 
tim.  All  nil-;'  rn  Ua- 
turte.  Fully  fri:arant*e<i. 
I  Writu for cataloe  now. 

Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 

Boi  472  Nekaaka^ 
Ntbriika^ 


Plants     Plants 

Cabbage    P1«nt«    «ow    ready,    all    »»"••"' 

Pepper     Plant.     »o.     ready,     13  00     per     1.000. 

Tomate  Plaatt  all  earietiee 

Celery    Plaate    ready    Jyae     lO     13  00    per    1.000. 

S^nl     y\>T     I'- '-'I 

OROL    LEDDEN.  SEWELL.    W.    J. 

l!.-ll     I'liine     Wennnih    'J     1   - 

Lar«e>t  Grower  eC  Veeetable  Plaati  in  New  Jereey 


I1«vf  r^o  ever 

i;»l^w.T- 

d  I  V  I  d  •  •  <*'• 
ni.lofi  *ilh  hi. 
f»nT\*T  fr.»nc» 

.It   down   ritfht 

rutm    •nil 

f.-r   li.ltfi 

™!«l<-«  Itfl'" 
UM.loTt  tnA 
,<ni  II  f  I  n  J  It 
Uirrntint  awl 
prvAt«tl«. 

, WRITE 
TODAY 


It  coets  you  only  •  podUl  c»rd 
to  (cet  Gallowayo  pnce.  on 
craln  elevaura.  eneiUire  cut- 
ters, hay  toole.  pump  enKim-f. 
cream  acparatora.  manure 
■Dreadcrt  »nd  other  farm  un- 
p?e"ent..  And  it  will  be  the 
beat  investment  you  ever  m»de. 

Galloway  Sells  Dircd 
from  factory  to  Parm 

'7^:,;v;t"^/;r::.'r.:ri|?i:;-^.?:'^ 

h^oi  w.r".   rh...r.  •«  «»•  ••I'f"}  p  •;■ 

writtjotfiy::;ir:';nr.';:?ur.n: 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

Bex  tn  Wal*rte«.lewa 


^^^ 


HAY 
PRESS 


_  ^OstylCT  and  sizes  | 

for    every   purpv***;. 
r;\t:iIoi/   fr.-.- 
COU.IM«  PLOW  COMPANY      , 
207S   Htmymtttrm  «<„  Owl*«r.  Wl.  ^ 
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'  His  Native  Heath 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Copyrislite.1  l.y  A.  S.  BARNES  CO. 


"Mr.   Blueworthy."   he  says,     "my    crie.l  and  tor/.:  c  i  ('.rea-lful. 
daughter  and  I  am  very  much  pleas-         "Oh.   Mr.   Wueworth;  !"     say^  she, 
ed   with    the  CaDe   and   the   Tape  peo-    g.abbinK  his  hand,     "rm  ro  glad  you 
pie.      Some    time    ago    we    mad,>    up    told    .i.e.      I'm   .o   gla.'!      Cheer   up. 
our   .ninds  that    if   we  conld   lind   the    she  say..      "I   r   -pe.t   yo.i   »'0'«>   than 
right  spot  we  woul.l  huill  a  summer    ever,  and   .:'.y   father  and   I  will- 
home    here.      Preferably    w-   wish    to         Just    the,,    the    colonel    comes    puf- 
purchase   a   tvpical.    old-time.   Colon-    fing  up  the  hill.  He  looked  as  if  he  d 
ial    homestead    and    remo-'el    it.      re-    heard  news.  ,  ,     .      - 

I,     taining.    of    course,    all    th.    o,igi.u-,l         "M.v    <-hild.-    he    says    in    a   kind    of 
^■-   old-fashioned   flavor.     Cost  is  not  so    hovifled   whisper,      "can   you   realize 

— much    the    consideration    as   location    tlu.t   we  have     actually    passed       he 

o^^  rh«  !,«„=<.  itBPlf    We  are ahem'    n'sht   in   the — in   the  almshouse? 

(Concluded  From  Last  Week.)  imagined  he  could  sail  a  hoat  all  h.v    and  tie  house  i'-^J^^  JLeo      he'e         Mabe,  held  up  her  baud.      "Hush. 

It    was    natural    for    Debby    to   be-    h:*   ownty-donty.      Well,    bed   sa.led    T",   '  „     J'""  ,^- .'.     "  papa,"  she  says.     "Hush.     I  know  all 

come  excited   at   the  idea  of  Ase  be-    one  acrost  the  bay  and  got  becalmed,    suits  u.      x.       y.  ^^^^      ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^       ^,^^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^^.^^.      ^,^^ 

me  a  medium.  ^nd     then     the     tide    took     him     in  we      auo  ,  .  got  something  very  important  to  say 

well,  Ase,  he  wouldn't  admit  that    amongst  the  shoals  at  the  mouth   of   ^'"Xumne^.on^y"      goes    on    the    to  you." 
he    was   a   medium    exactly,      but   he    Wellmouth   Crick,   and     here,   owing  M^-    .^'^W^;;^,  ,Vll  us  your  home?         And   she   took   her   dad's   arm   and 

give    her    to    understand    that    there    to  a  mixup  of  tide,  shoals,  dark,  and    ''''''"^';_^'' ,  \°"  ^^'    " ,  „r'ce  "    went  off  down  the  hill,  mopping  her 

wa  n't   many   mediu.ns  in   this   coun-    an  overdose  of  foolishness,     the  boat    ^  ^J^^  -y^.^,  ^^  .h':^^^^^      Pretty  eyes    wih    her    handkerchief 
try  that  could  do  business  'longslde    had  upset  and    oundered  and  the  La-      /^"/^^^f'^^,^    ^^,^  ^.^  ,p,,,.     j-e    ar.d   smiling   back,   every    once   in     a 
Of  him  When  he  was  really  wo-king.    nu.nts  had   waded   half  a   m  le  or  .o    '^J^^l'^xT^^;^^^  and   tinally  h.d    while,   thru   her   tears,      at   Asaph, 
•course  he   made     believe    he    didn't    to   shore.   Once   on    ^^y^^^^J^Hl    \lZnrt  ou     that  h;  didn't  own   the         Now,   it  happened   that    there    was 
^ant  to  talk  about  such  things,  ruid    headed    up    the    bluff    for      he     only    to    m.  t  ou  ««,oni,hed.    a  selectmen's  meeting  that  afternoon 

likewise  of  course,  that  made  Debby    port   in   .ight,    which   was   the   poor-    P'     -     J^     t'nUd  to  know  if  it  be-    at  four  o'clock.     I  was  on  hand,  and. 
all   the   more   anxious   to   talk   about    house-altho  they  didn't  know  it         ^^^''^ll'l^Xll^.r  ^o  was  Zoeth  Tiddit  and  most  of  the 

•em       She    found    out    that    her   new        The   widow    and    Asaph    made     em    ^"Y"'' ^^  ^'j"  ,"  f  Ase       "The   fact    oth  -s.  Cap'n  Poundberry  and  Darius 
boarder  was  subject  to   irunces    and    as  comfortable  as  they  could;   rigged  ,  "; ' ,"  '     ^J     ,.„,,'„„_..  Gott  were  late.     Zoeth  v.is  as  happy 

had    tecrnd-sight    and    coul.l     .^raw    'em    up    in    dry   clothes    which    had    ^^-^^/^    /  ^//-ri.X.  opened    as  a  clam  at  high   water:    he'd  sold 
horoscopes,    and   I    don't   know    what   -belonged   to    departed   paupers^     and    J^"^     ^  ^  '\  ^^  ,    ,.^„,.„    ,,    the  po.rhouse  property  that  very  day 

all       Particular  she   wanted   lo  know    got    'em   something   to  eat.      The   La-    ine    K.icnen  ^^   ^   colonel    Lmont,    frou.   Harniss, 

mnrP   about   that     "man"      that   was    monts    was    what    they    called      "en-     em  ^^  wanted  it  for  a  summer  place, 

going  to  n^rry  her,  but  Asaph  Chanted"  with  the  whole  establish-  ....j-^J^^^  ^„;;7r 'beatirgup  t'he  "And  1  got  the  price  we  set  on  it 
^"Cl^rt'-Z  ;:^-th..  "^'^.s."  says  the  colonel,  with  h-s  b.bor.  and  I  thj^c  the  folks  on  it  ^-^^^^^  ^^  ^.r^^ 
he  didn't  appear  to  me  like  a  co-n-  mouth  full  of  brown  bread^  "is  de-  *' ;;';'^^^^';^^.^';'^;,„,,.,  ,,„,,„,.  and  man  Lamont  and  his  daughter  was 
In  man.  He  was  so^t  of  familiar  lightful  really  deightfu  The  New  J^'^y'^-;'  ,  "  ^  ,,  ^.,,,,,.,  .,.,  ve- y  much  upset  because  Debby  Bad- 
looking,  and  yet  th-re  was  so.ne-  England  hospitality  'hat  we  read  ^"^^"J^J"^,  ^j,,  p„,„,,  ,„„  ^saph  ger  and  Ase  Hlueworthv  wou  d  be 
thing  distinguished  about  him.  some-  about.  So  free  from  ostentation  and  ^::^'',;  '^^,;;„;^;„'^,,,  ,,,,  „e  „eo,  tu-ned  out  of  h.use  and  h.uue  •coun 
thing  uncommon,   as  you  might  say.   conventionality.'  ^   ;  '^^t     In  ^^_^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.,^^  ^„„  ,„,        , 

But  this  much  comes  to  me  strong.  When  yot.  stop  to  think  of  i'  J^^^^^^;;  ^.^^„  „„,  „,  ^.y,,,  ^.,,  was  hot  foot  for  giving  'em  a  check 
He's  a  man  any  wo.nan  would  be  you'd  scurcely  expect  to  run  acrost  J'^.^^./J^^^^'^Vout  an-how  In  a  few  for  five  hundred  .'ollars  to  square 
proud    to   get.   and    some     time    he's    much  ostentation  at  the  poor  hou.e     hounc      «  --e  o  i       ^  ^^^   ^^,^^..      ^„,^    ,,,^    ,,a..ghter'd     made 

coming   to   offer   you   a    good     home.    but.   of    course,     the    colonel     didn  t    °^  ™^     °°  '  .  ,„„,^    hi:n  promise  he  would.     Says  I:  'You 

coming   I  •        .  uoorhouse    k".ow.  and   he  praised   everything  so    sounded    as    if     twas     racing  Debbv,  If  you  want  to. 

YOU    won  t    have    to   keep    poorh  ^^^   ^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^   foundations   and   commenced.  ^--  J^-  '    '  -  ^  ^>^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^^ 

"VoTh?:  dow  went  up  to  her  room  ashamed  to  break  the  news  to  him.  He  ^^^:^^^^^^-Z^  t:!.,,  ,J.:  Th^-n  I  told  him  the 
with   what  you   might  call  a  case  of    And  Ase  kept  Quiet,  too.  you  can  be    Pa -d   »«  hcar^m  t        g  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^,^^^,^  ^^^      j,^  ^^ 

delightful     horrors.      She     was     too    Sure  of  that.     As  for  Mabel,  she  wa      sh^.k   her   t.^^^^^^^  „    ,v  believe  it.  h-.:t  innally  convinced 

Pcart  to  sleep  and  frightened  to  stay    one  of  them    gushy.    goo-gooey    kind    J^^;^   ""J  ^^T'    g^^  ^..^,^  ,  ^„„,,  ,„„    l-.-.n.   rnd  l-.e   made  out   the  check   to 
.wake.      She    kept    two   lamps   burn-   of  girls,  and  "''«' ^^  -,""•-^'1  ^^  ?>,    ^p^  "an     no  wonder,  b"'  she  braced    Dehb:-.      I  took   it   down    to   her  my- 
„  „,„v„  the   shebang    as   her   dad.      She   sail    ui'"".  «""  "         '     .     .  „,     ,„    p^if  |;,st  after  dinner.  Ase  was  there, 

'^•k^'orfsaph.  he  waited  til,  'twas  the  house  itself  was  a  -perrect  dear.^  UP  and  let  on  that  sho  gues-ed  si.  ^^^  i^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
.tUl.    and    then   he   crept    downstairs  And  after  supper  they  paired  off    Co      ,  staml    t.J^  ^^_    „f  his  head. 

to  he  closet,  got  an  armful  of  Ban-  and  got  to  talking,  the  coU.nel  with  J^.  ;  J'^'^.^'^j;  '  H^,^  ^.^'n-t  his  "'Look  here,'  1  says  to  him;  'if 
ners  of  Light  and  Mysterious  Magr.-  Mrs.  Badger,  and  Asaph  with  MabeL  "rM,.;*'';^^;;:;.,^''.  ^.^  ,,..  ^vel!-  y-M  been  worth  a  continental  you 
^ines.  and  went  back  to  his  room  to  K«w.  I  can  just  Imagine  how  Ase  J'^^  ^" ^  J'',^,';;'  ^„„  ,,  ,.^.„  ,  p,„.  mlnht  have  ha  i  some  of  this.  As  it 
«  udv   up       Next   morning  there   wns   talked     to     that    poor,    unsuspecting    nio..tIi  loor  rarm.  an  »-  ^^    ^^^^.^^   ^^^   t^,rxm-\  out  some-vhcres 

nothing  said  about  w.K)d  chopping-    joung  female      He  sartin  did  love  ati    po^^  _,b^^.,  ,,,,,^.1,  h,,^,„  ,«  yo„  •  » 

Ase  was  busy  making  preparations  to  audience  and  here  was  one  that  f ; J ^'/J^^^';^  '^^^J^^^  ,„  ,,,  ,  And  as  Z.eth  was  tellln,  this  ,n 
.raw  Debby's  horoscope.    •  didn't    know    him     nor    his    histor,      bu     afore  she  ha  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^.,^   ^^_^.^^      „^.   ^,,^^  ^.p. 

YOU  can  see  how  things  went  after   nor  nothing.     He  played  the     ad  an       ^    ;;'^7„,f„,,  ^t,,,,  ,  „„,  ,h,nee    P.".  too. 
,l.at.     Blueworthy    was    .tar    boar.l-    '">«'''^'«»f-    .V"    ""'' '"Ut       He    fo    him  to  spread  himself,  and  1  ca,'-        "I   caHate   the   Laments    must     bo 
er   at   that   poorhouse.      Mrs.    Badger    wn.  a   blighted    bud     all   right.      He    ^^    »>";';°    "^^    ,^    ,„    „,    ,„p„,,.«    buying  all  the  p-operty  alongshore 
was  too   much    Inte-es.ed    in    spool.s    w  s  a  man  w  th  a  hi.'den  sorrer.  and      ate      he    don     ^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^_^  ^^^_^  ^^  .., 

and  fortunes  to  think  of  asking  hl:u    the    way    lied    sigh   and    change   the    ta^ te^     He  told  ^^^^^^     ^^.  ^^^^  ^,^,  ^,^^^^,^  , 

to  work,  and  if  she  did  hint  at  aucb  8t  b?ect  when  it  come  to  embarrass^  h  ir  own  it  le  nest,  over  there  by  B:  cworthy  to  th.t  lamont  girl  to- 
u  thing,  he'd  have  another  "trance"  r.  questions  was  enough  to  bring  JJ;""  «;"  \[  ^.^^^^^  ^„,  ,,„„.  „,  ,v  y  for  three  hun,- red  and  fifty  dol- 
and    see    that    "man."    and    'twas   all    t-ars  to  a  graven   image,  let  alone  a    the   ""ore.   'o     •  ^^^^       ^^^    wouldn't     say    what     she 

on      And  we  poor  fools  of  selectman    romantic    gir,    Just    out    of    boarding     e      her  out   to   where^sh^      ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^   ^^ 

were    congratulating   ourselves     that    school.  IL'.o  hUis    and  he  wip^d  h's  eves  and    c.-e  m.v.h;   I  was  gl.d  to  get  rid  of 

Ase     Blueworthy     was     doin„^    some-        Then,  after  a  spell  of  this.     ^^-^H    s^.d  h,i,      -  ^^^^^      ^^^^    ^^ 

.^^.-a    »arnine    his    keep    at    wanted   to   be  shown    the  house,     so    ra\en    o^er      i  .  .  ^.^^^^  ^^^  wanted 

at"'  lnrthen-1'lg  ^^^  'twas    as   to   see    the    "sweet,   old-fashioned    tumble-down  shack  was  «  h-k    ou      ^^  ^I       ^^  ^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^ 

Ittsv  Milli:;  died.  rooms."      And    she    wanted    papa    to    of    ;--^' ^  ^f  i!^ /^''^.^^ri.bsU.    turned  round  and  'twas  Gott;      he'd 

one  evening,  just  after  -he  Fourth.    «-  '^-'J-'  •""  ^''^  '*'',  *f ,;";  "'^'^    Moag.  .'e   of  H.      Then,   he  sai..      he    -ne    ,n.      "I    Just    met    Squire   Fos- 

I>eborah  and   Asaph  was  in   the  din-    tLe    talking    man    in    the    dime    mu-    ^""^^^^^/^^^.^    ^.^^^     ,„     incurable    t  r,"   he   says,   "and   the  Mulre   tells 

,       ,««m    fleeering  out  fortunes  With    seum.      And   the   way   them   Lamonts    was    took    (town       i  Lamont  girl  come  Into 

a"pack"  carT  when  the.e  comes  a    aronlzed    over   every    rag   mat.      and    ^ ---,    "!   '^'^''^f^;'';  .'L?/.    hS  office  with  the  bill  .f  sale  for  the 

^  I     .M   .Tnor      The   widow   an-    crrded  bedstead   was  something  past    along,    but     trv.-s   no    go.      "e   "    "  ,  ,„„,,^  ^im 

V     \a    In    a    blue  suit     and   a   stun-    night— they  had  to  stay  all  night  be-  cy      lenaer     mena                     Then  his  as  a  pres-nt  from  her." 
nrrnrJt^v  gir      n  what  these  sum-    cause    their  own    clothes   wa'nt    dry  am,  that  •"-•■>-^74/f„V  ..^^^^  .-wha.?"  says  al,   hands.     Pound- 
er'Tmln    mike   believe    is   a   sea-    and    those    they    had    on    w,,e    more  j'-^/^-t,      V^  J^^oVhe  Poor-  berry  lou.Vst  of  al, 

rie       And   both    of     'em     w<is    picturesque     than     stylish  —  Mabe,  Drone,  so  lue/  "That's  right,"  said  DarJus.     "She 

''^nnine   wet   thm    and    as  miserable    turns  to  her  fifther  and  says  she:  house                                            ..„ood  bv.  told    the  squire    a    long    rlgamarole 

TsChens  in  a "atn  barrel.                        "Papa    dear."  she  says.     ''I  believe  J^^^^^  „ ^     !^ry^.rth-  about  what  a  martyr  Ase  was.     and 

It  turned  out  that  the  man's  name    th-t   at   last    we  ^^   fouPd    the    ver>  S»me  '"les  ^^    \     ^.„„^  ^^,,,,,  ,„„  ,«  h -v  her  dad  was  going  to  do  some- 

i„,r.„nt     with    a    colonel's    p«n-    thing  we've  been  looking  for.  '*"'''^'*  ^'^      ..    *     '    „      .:^„a   eive  a  thir.g    for    him.      but    that    she    was 

:."   r/°  ■-.Imon-...""   mar.  ..        A„a  ...  -.one,  ..,„  ,..,  ..  .u»».     ^-^ -riho'V'Si-H.r-^ ';.u-  So.»«  •»  ».ve  h,n,   h„    ho„o    .aoK 

It  r:zrz:r'  z^" z:i  "r  r™,n«  ,„. «,. .,  ».,>. ..,  i.o ..,  ■..,„  >,,„ .. ... ...-  «-,^--  -  -  --  .o„., 

<    „  Tw  .inilars  a  dav  ea-h  for  sea    and    out    enjoying    the   view;      It    is    edy.  ^^  ^j^,,,       ^^^  j^gt  ain't 

'.':;ra"cu'rrp  ot ,» ...  wa.  a. .he ..,; »-;;»»--- ^-:  „;;;r.:r-.;;:::'  oV...  ^^-^^  --— ■  ■"  co..r..-n,.o„>-..  -ay 

.,ennsett   House,      in   Harnlss,      and    Ihey  had  a  fit  over  it.     \N  hen  break     right    iresn  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^  j.,^^       ^^^   ^„„,re 
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was,   but   .she   froze    him    q.iickcr'n — 
Where   you    going.   Cap'n    IkMiije.'" 

"I'm  going  down  to  that  p)>'.- 
housc,"  hollers  Poundberry.  'Til 
find  out  the  rights  and  w.-ongs  of 
(his  thing  mighty  quick." 

Wo  all  said  we'd  go  with  him.  anl 
we  went,  six  in  one  carryall.  As  we 
hove  in  sight  of  the  pooi-house  a 
buggy  drove  away  from  it.  going  in 
t'other  direction. 

"That  looks  like  the  Baptist  min- 
ister's buggy.'  says  Darius.  "What 
on  earth'.s  he  l)een  down  here   for?" 

Nobody  could  guess.  As  we  run 
alongside  the  poorhouse  door,  Ase 
Blueworthy  stepped  out,  leading 
Debby  Badger.  She  was  as  red  as 
an  auction   flag. 

"By  time,  Ase  Blueworthy!"  lioH- 
ers  Cap'n  Honijah,  starting  to  get 
out   of    the    carryall,    "what    do    you 

mean   by Debby.      what    are   you 

holding  that   rascal's  hanid   for?" 

But  Ase  cut  hiiu  short.  '(ap'n 
Poundl)erry."  says  he,  dignified  as  a 
boy  with  a  stiff  neck.  "I  might  pas^ 
over  your  remarks  to  me.  but  when 
vou  address  my  wife 
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"Your  wife?"  hollers  everybody — 
ever.vbody  but  the  cap'on;  he  only 
sort  of  gurgled. 

"My  wife,"  says  Asaph.  "Wheo 
you  men — church  members,  too, 
some  of  you— soli,  the  house  over 
her  head.  I'm  proud  to  .say  that  I. 
having  a  home  once  more,  was  able 
to  step  for'ard  and  ask  her  to  share 
It  with  me.  We  was  married  a  few 
minutes  ago."  he  says. 

"And,  oh,  Cap'n  Poundberry!" 
cried  Debby,  looking  as  If  this  was 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  It — "oh, 
Cap'n  Poundl)erry!"  she  says,  "we've 
known  for  a  long  time  that  some 
man — an  uncommon  kind  of  man — 
was  coming  to  offer  me  a  home  some 
day.  hut  even  Asaph  di-ln't  know 
'twas  hliu.^elf;    did  you.  Asaph?" 

Wc  selectmen  talked  the  thing 
over  going  home,  but  Cap'n  Benijah 
didn't  .speak  till  we  was  turning  In 
at  his  gate.  Then  he  fetched  his  knee 
a  thump  with  his  fist,  and  says  he. 
in   the    luost    disgusted    tone    ever    I 

heard: 

"A  house  and  lot  for  nothing."  he 
says,  "a  wife  to  do  the  work  for  him. 
and  five  hundred  dollars  to  spend? 
Sometimes  the  way  this  world's  run 
gives  me  moral   Indigestion." 

Which  was  tolerable  radical  for  a 
Come-Outer  to  say.  seems  to  me. 


the  wonderful  part  about  mollier 
ami  Barl).na.  tliey  so  often  thought 
the-  same  things.  Then  they  said 
bomething  to  each  other,  l.i.i.£4he.i, 
and  hugged  each  other,  and  mother 
put  aw.iy  the  big  yellow  mixing  bowl 
and  flour  sifter. 

The  next  day  was  Barbara's  birth- 
day and  two  people  who  didn't  have 
birthdays  had  surpris.-s. 

Timothy,  whose  mother  did  the 
washing,  had  been  very  ill  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  get:ing  better,  and 
couM  sit  In  the  big  rocking  chair, 
all  wrap;)ed  up  in  a  (luilt.  and  try  to 
smile  out  thru  the  window  when 
Barbara  passed.  Barbara  stopped  at 
Timothy's  door  on  the  n.orning  of 
her  birthday.  She  had  a  basket  ot- 
her arm.  She  took  from  It  a  bottle 
of  creamy  milk  and  a  bag  that  held 
four  white  eggs. 

"Here  Is  a  iiart  of  my  birthday 
cake  for  you.  Timothy."  Barbara 
sai.l.  "It  will  make  you  get  well 
faster." 

Granny  Blake  was  just  putting  her 
tea  kettle  on  her  stove  when  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door  of  her 
little  house.  When  she  opened  it  she 
saw     Barbara      who     loved      Granny 


FUN  WIIH  THE  WOOD-CHUCKS 

Ye.=i,  sir,  thai  ineudow  where  Dad 
and  us  boys  have  been  hay  ig.  is 
ju>t  all  dug  up  with  wood  ihucU^. 
Why.  say,  do  you  know,  I  counted 
twenty-.seven  holes  froui  the  top  of 
a  load  of  hay? 

You  know  the  meadow  I  mean, 
over  crost  the  railroad  tracks.  We 
have  to  draw  the  hay  cost  the 
tracks  to  get  It  up  to  iho  barn,  and 
We  have  ta  drive  the  cows  back  and 
forth  crost  the  tracks  too.  One  of 
us  l,)oks  to  see  that  there  ain't  no 
trains  coming  and  then  he  opens  the 
gates  and  tother  one  hurries  the 
cows  crost  the  tracks. 

Theys  a  big  camp  of  Italians  right 
Side  of  the  railioad  just  below  our 
crossing.  Tother  night,  just  after  we 
got  the  chores  done.  Dad  looked  over 
there  in  the  meadow  and  says. 
"Theres  someone  over  there  in  the 
hay  fields.  Lot)ks  as  if  he  was  dig- 
ging out  a  wood  chuck  hole.  Guess 
I'll  go  over  and  .see." 

So  we  all  went  over,  cause  you 
know  sotne  Italians  are  awful  fond 
of  wood  chuck  meat,  and  are  always 
looking  for  them.    When  we  got  over 
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WHAT    HAPPENED    TO 
BIRTHDAY  CAKE 


THE 


"It  will  need  four  eggs  and  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  some  milk  and  some 
flour."  mother  said,  as  she  wen'  to 
the  pantry  to  get  the  yellow  mixing 
bowl  and  the  sifter  to  make  Bar- 
bara's   birthday    cake. 

"It  needs  sugar,  too.  for  the  frost- 
ing and  please  .nake  very  thlc"^ 
frosting.  mother  dear."  Barbar . 
begged.  She  was  standing  beside  th' 
kitchen  table,  watching,  for  she  wa-^ 
going  to  be  si.x  years  old  In  Just  a 
few  days.  It  was  to  be  her  birth- 
day cake,  rich  and  sweet,  and  shin- 
ing on  the  supper  table  with  six 
pink,  lighted  candles. 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  cake  and 
the  frosting  together  will  use  up  all 
oar  sugar."  .not  her  said  as  she  catne 
hack.  "I  wonder."  she  went  on. 
with  Just  a  little  bit  of  worry  In  her 
voice,  "if  we  could  manage  with  two 
eggs  "in  stead  of  four.  Eggs  cost  so 
much  now." 

"Well,  we  have  to  make  a  birth- 
day cake,  don't  we  mother,  because 
I  always  cut  It  and  share  It?"  Bar- 
bara said.  Mother  looked  down  In 
Barbara's  kind  little  face  and  she 
thought    a    moment,    too.      That    was 


Blake  so  much.  No  one  could  make 
such  nice  rag  dolls  as  Granny,  and 
she  was  alw.iys  cheerful  and  smil- 
ing, even  when  she  had  hardly 
enough  c^als  t  >  make  her  ke-tle  boil. 

Barbara  still  carried  her  basket, 
and  she  took  a  package  of  sugar  and 
a  freshly  bake!  loaf  of  wheat  bread 
out  of  It. 

"Here  Is  a  part  of  my  birlhd.iv 
cake  for  you.  dear  Granny."  Bar- 
bara said.  "This  Is  sugar  for  your 
tea.  and  mother  made  the  flour  Into 
a  loaf  of  bread  for  you  to  eat   with 

Then  Barbara  went  home  ahuost 
as  happy  as  If  she  had  eaten  a  large 
piece  of  frosted  birthday  cake.  But 
when  the  day  was  almost  over  and 
It  grew  dark.  Barbara  began  to  wish 
that  she  could  see  the  six  pink  light- 
ed c.mWes  shining  for  her  birthday. 
She  went  slowly  In  to  supper,  think- 
ing of  them.  And.  oh.  what  a  sur- 
pri.se  she  found  there! 

In  a  rosy  circle  In  the  middle  o: 
the  table  shone  six  pink,  lighted 
candles  set  In  six  pink  rosebud  hold- 
ers. In  the  center  of  this  birthday 
circle  of  lights  was  a  bowl  that  held 
six  beautiful  pink  roses  from  the 
garden  and  beside  Barbara's  plate 
was  a  parcel  wrapped  in  pink  tissue 
pap?r.  When  Barbara  blew  out  the 
candles  and  opened  the  parcel  she 
found  a  pink  hair  ribbon  for  a  birth- 
day present. 

"What  a  beautiful  birth. lay  this 
has  been,  mother."  It.irbara  said, 
"without   a   birthday   cake!" 


there    Dad    says     "Hello,     what  you 
think  your  doing?" 

"O.  nothing  boss,  nothing,  only 
jest  setting  some  traps  to  catcha  da 
wood  chuck." 

Dad  says,  "all  right,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  was  going  to  try  to  dig 
blm  out,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
do  that  beca'ise  it  spoils  the  seeding 
SO.  Last  fall  some  one  dug  out  sev- 
eral big  holes  and  I  had  to  fill  them 
up  again." 

The  Itallna  says.  "O.  no.  no.  boss. 
Me  no  diga  dem  out;  too  mucha 
harda  work.  Catcha  him  In  da  trap. 
N )  such  harda  work.  Too  beega  da 
job,  diga  da  hole  In  hot  weather." 

"All  right,'  Dad  says,  "only  don't 
dig  up  the  lot." 

"Sure.  boss,  me  no  diga  da  hole>. 
Me  faka  da  traps  up  you  saya  so." 

"No.  no,"  Diul  says,  "catch  all  you 
want  to  In  the  tra^s." 

"Alia  righta.  me  catcha  him  chuck 
have   gooda   dinner  morrow  sure." 

Next  tnorning  when  we  went  over 
by  the  traps  after  the  cows,  what 
do  you  suppose  was  in  his  trap?  A 
gre:)t  big  white  skunk.  Say  I  just 
Wi-h  I'd  a  been  there  to  see  that  fol- 
lows fftce.  when  he  saw  what  he  had 
caught. 

Next  day  we  were  drawing  in  hay 
from  another  field,  and  we  .see  a 
wood  chuck  sitting  In  the  gra.ss.  Dad 
whistled  .shrill  at  him  and  he  set  up 
on  his  hind  feet  to  s^e  what  it  was. 

Dad  savs  to  me.  "I  dare  you  to  go 
kill  him."  I  thought  he  was  fooling 
and  I  says  "Do  you   mean   it""     He 
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say.s  "Yes.  I'll  v.histl-  lu  atirui-:  his 
attention  and  you  get  between  him 
and  his  hole." 

1  took  a  strong  stick  and  crept 
round  tween  him  and  his  hole,  and 
then  I  jest  showed  Dad.  whether  I 
dared  kill  him  or  not.  Dad  seems 
to  think  cause  I'lu  only  ten,  that  I 
wouldn't  dast  do  it.  hut  I  did  just 
the  same.  Dad  says  "good  for  you. 
your  a  biaver  lad  than  I  thought." 

My  brother  George  .says  "Lets  take 
him  over  and  sell  him  to  the  Ital- 
ians." So  we  took  Mr.  Chuck  up  to 
the  barn  and  tied  a  string  ou  him 
and  hung  hi:u  up  where  it  was  cool 
and  shady,  till  night,  and  when  it 
was  about  six  o'clock  ami  time  for 
the  Italians  to  come  back  from  their 
work,  -we  took  the  wood  chuck  and 
went  over,  side  of  the  track,  above 
their  camp. 

I  klnda  hated  to  ask  them  to  buy 
it,  so  George  said  that  he  would  a.sk 
them  about  it  if  I  would  divey  up 
with  him.  I  told  him  I  would  so 
when  the  men  comenced  to  go  by  to 
catnp.  George  held  up  the  wood 
chuck,  where  they  could  see  him  and 
says  "Want  to  buy  him?"  The  first 
hand  car  load  jest  laughed  and  said 
"Phew,  go  bury  him  queek."  But  the 
next  ones  slowed  down  theii'  hand 
Cai'  and  were  going  to  stop.  But 
one  fellow,  he  jumps  off,  and  started 
over  where  we  was.  so  the  others 
went  on.  He  came  up  to  us  and 
says. 

"Where  you  get  hem?  Flnda  hem 
deda    soaie where?" 

We  says.  "No.  sir."  and  told  him 
how  I  killed  hi;u  that  same  day. 

He  sal  1  "Kllla  heem  today?  Sure 
now,  boy?" 

"Yes.  sir.  I  did  kill  him  today,  just 
as  I  said." 

"Now,  boy.  you  sure  jrous  tella  me 
da  truth?" 

"Yes.  sir.  I  wouldn't  lie  aliout  It." 

He    laughed    and   then     h"^     pulled 

some   hairs  out   of  the   chuck's   hide 

and   said."    alia    right.      How    mucha 

you   want  for  heem? 

George  said.  "O.  ten  or  fifteen 
cents.  I  guess." 

"Alia  righta.  me  taka  heem."  Then 
h?  got  out  his  money.  Say,  you 
ju.Ht  ought  to  have  seen  the  bag  of 
money  that  fellow  had.  I'll  bet 
theres  more  than  enough  to  buy  an 
autobeel  and  then  some.  Regular 
belt  it  was;  went  right  round  hi* 
waist.     And  it  was  pretty  near  fu!l. 

too. 

Well  he  counted  out  the  fifteen 
cents,  two  nickels  and  five  pennies, 
tie.l  his  ;>elt  back  around  hl.n.  under 
his  clothes,  and  picked  Mr.  Wood- 
chuck  up  by  the  tall. 

Starting  off  down  the  tracks  he 
said.  "Ah-h!  gooda  dinner  now." — 
Bob. 


Six-year-old  Margaret  often  playe.1 
with  Nellie,  a  neighbor's  little  girl. 
One  rainy  day  the  two  were  Just 
Stirling  across  the  clean  kitchen 
floor  at  Margaret's  home  when  the 
latter's  mother,  seeing  their  muddy 
Shoes,  headed  them  off  and  sent  them 
out  to  play  on  the  porch.  After  a 
niouient.   Nellie    remarked: 

"My  mother  don't  care  how  much 
1  run  over  the  kitchen  floor." 

There  wa«  quite  a  long  interval  of 
silence.  Then  Margaret  said:  "I 
wish  I  had  a  nice,  dirty  mother  like 
you've  got.  Nellie." 


We  shall  beat  our  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  our  corkscrews  Inta 
buttonho-.ks. — Brooklyn   Eagle. 


Any  mui  can  work  when  he  feels 
like  It  The  successful  man  works 
whether   he  ff*»ls  like   it   or  not. 


,'  t« 
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..lovtviiani    of   ]iu'ot"<'s   from    Ni'W   .Iff. 

;    well    undiT    way    and    by    next    wei-k 

.1    i;e    vfry    nearly    at    its    height.       The 

■..     V    fariiicr.s    are    hauling    in    very     freely 

■•     time,     and     atrittly     fancy     8t<K'k     i» 

'  a    very    active    demand    with    i>rii'es 

rni    at   $1.15-1,30    per    ^    hasket    for 

utaloes,     with    medium     size    at    (1- 

.    .     il   Xo.  '2s   at   50  a.>c    jier   basket.    Witli 

,    /lies    from    New    .Icrsey    yetting  snore 

i      -.. ',     of    course     it    is     but     iialurwl     that 

■    »  i    .lUgs   from   tho  southern   siale-s  would 

I     .     <...      Today    there    were    only    'J2    cars    of 

t  -I    j>otato<'8    here,    most   of    which   were 

:      u    ,  .9    Kastena    Shore   of    Virginia   with    a 

■  .^i.i  Norfolk,   North  Carolina  and  Mary- 

!'a*tern    Shore   potatoes    are   now    sell- 

■  -  ■•nd   $5.75-0.75   per   barrel   for  primes, 

:.'■!    ouher    southern    ]>otato«s    8old     at 

J    1     per     barrel.       No.     2     i>otat<)es     sold 

II      _'.50i3.50   per  barrel.      The  ouolook   for 

•    ..;..iued  good  market  on   potatoes  re  very 

.    'o.    Mid    it    is    believed    that    the    New 

I  '    crop    will    couiuiand    high    prices    a>l 

.  .  . ;  season. 

Vegetables 

"    t    -•    is    still    a    little    aMparagii&    arriving 

It  4  jr  market   and  seliling   iu  a   slow   way   as 

J  .  ;Ii    i  ■;     35-400     per     bunch     for    best     with 

"    \ -odes   ranging  on  down   to   1015c   per 

Hvth   the  »uii>ply   and  demand   at   this 

,    !  ■•wever,    is  very  Innited.      lireen   and 

.ns    after    selling    at    exerliii«ly    tow 

.\r  several    days   paxt    are    now    doing 

.:ter    when    the    beans    are    fancy    in 

.    salea    being    made    today    at    75c'$l 

i  aaket    for    good    green     beans    while 

.    Leans   sold   from   50  75c    jier    basket. 

'    ••    :  'C,    however,    quite    a    number  of    poor 

'  .  >H   4   1    the  market    and    these   are    hard    to 

»fcU  ;•   i -.y   price.      Buiiiched    beets    Ifcave    lieeii 

ill  1u--.y   liberal   supply,    but  under  an   active 

I'    .......'    tlia  market    has    ruled    Hrm    and    ac- 

I  •^  y»t.'.:  moat  salea  ranging  froira  3-4 '/ac  per 
J  !  t<.  New  4?arrots  on  the  other  hand 
i      0   .  ^n  meeting  ■  rather  slow  ditukand  un- 

■  r  h'.:>y  su|>plies  and   prices  have  eased  off 

<  '.    with    Skies    naw    ranging    generally 
■i     •  •    '    .;  3e  per   bunch. 

'    cur  'laat    week's  THjiort    the    c«hlbace 
I'  \.-jm    been    very    freWy    siipplied    and 

I    .      >    (  lied    off    considerably,    but    there    is 
1      /    b    reaction    taking    plac«    iu    the    market 
ri  are  a  little  higher  then  they  were 
,  1     :  go.      Good    New    Jersey    cabbage    ia 

s  .  .;  .t  60  75c  per  S  basket,  while  the 
t  ;-•.  I  stock  from  i*ennaylvania  brings 
!■  .1  '  J.25-C2.75,  with  an  oocasinnal  extra 
I  ■    .    up    to  $3    per    barre-l.      The    market 

•  '\   rlso  took   a   tiuni>le   and    jirices   eased 
,\''y.     but    there    has    been    a    reaction 

I  '    .Piirket  and   good    corn    sold    today    at 

'  "5  ,per    H    basket.      CeUry    from    the 

<  .  .  adows,  N.  J.,  section  and  aIi<o  Nenr 
^.  sL  ■'....»  celarr  is  >n  fair  demand  at  5Q<." 
f  !    t  •  •  i  unrh.      Since  our  last    week's  rejiort 

■     (    have   'been    very    acarre    and    sold 

at    thu    fine    price    of    $3-3.25    per 

.    .    ,d  $7  8   per   barrel.      At   the   present 

^  .-•'■    ■■,     however,    supiiliea    are    more    liberal 

t     .i   ;..  '  market  ia  lower,  good  Maryland  and 

J     stork     B<>11ing     st     $1.7.J'-.'-5     per 

while    the    barreled    cucumbers    sold 

•    ..  50-^.50   per    barrel.      There  are  quite 

!■    ■■  .,•    ..ew    Jersey    rurumbers    arriving    and 

)       H    .  -J    sellinc    at    $'J  'J.50    per    H    basket. 

I  ..  :'    a    very    limited    nuniber    of    egg    plants 

•  •■  <  I  :°  e  market  and  ssles  ranged  today  at 
^.     :    °,    per    %    basket. 

•  haa  been  snUing  very  nicely,  sup- 
7  '  '  I  ling  from  New  York  stale  and  New 
...  the   Mew    York   state   showing  a  little 

I    -  '.er   qiusUty    at    this    time    snd    selling 

<.k  ;i  ..,2  per  box,  wliilc  the  hamper  stork 
>'.*.'  7J«-$ll.50  per  hamper.  Onions  are 
«>•  vt.  .rrate  supply  and  under  a  ^ood  de- 
I.,  a  M:d  movement  the  market  is  firmer 
i    -I   4  ;  :tle  higher,   hampers  selling  at  $2.75- 

th  S  bushel  baskets  at  $1,502  for 
:   e    .  .    cw    onions,     -while     the    large     white 

•  ;  '  .■    '   >Hs    at    $3-S>50   per    bushel    hamper; 

<  *..  4    V,  ..ite    onions    or    boilers.    $4-4.50    per 

r.     Parslejr  ia  showing  a  little  improve- 

.  —.J    briitfrmg    $1-1.50    per   hamper  con- 

:    100    bunches.      I'eas    have    been    very 

...'id   high   prices   have    been   ruling.      A 

:   of   Nenr   York    state   peas   have   sold 

!   *4  4.25  per  buahel  basket,  while  Nmr 

y    peas    -have    been    selling    ifroin    $2.50- 

;'        r    'it    basket.      Peppers    continue    in    light 

.-   with  the  market   ruling  firm   st  $1.50- 

I     :,      I.'    basket.      RadiKlies   are    in    moderate 

y    and    demand     fairly     active    at    2  3c 

I  cr      .   <rh.      Rhdbaifb    is   sti^l   on   the    market 

:.l    :      .:ig   about    steady  at    4-5c    per    bunch. 

)'<■:!     1.3    is    a    little    Armer    at    $11^50    jier 

'  <.t    l^c    fsnry    stock    with    ordinary    gradea 

Li'"    ,;  .it   50-75C  per   box. 

e    .decline   in  equash  market   as    refKirted 
i.l   '         ■   columns   Isst   week   was   followed    by 
a        .  I    further    derli-ne    as    sui>iilies    became 
■'    '."  eral    sod    pricea   dropped    to    as    low 
:  <    '.'.-    /e    per    H     basket.      "The    sujrplies    st 
a    v.'.^ting.    however,    sre    not    so    plentiful 
I.     •)    :    >   market    is   showing   a    little    reaction 
v.-    'i     i.i^t    ssles    rsnginc    from    50-60c     per 
'......:.      \a  was   to   be   exijiected,   the   market 

It  I  :n  itoes  ia  very  much  lower  than  it 
v.-  s  a  -.veek  ago  when  very  high  pricea  were 
',  .*  V.  .!  .ig  onring  to  the  extremely  light  sup- 
j  l><.  'Tost  No.  1  tomatoes  sold  today  at 
1  .1  C  .  3  per  H  basket  and  No.  2s  at  50- 
1  '..c  !  er  basket.  These  prices  are,  how*>ver, 
I     ,t ^-41    and   with    the   supplies   increasing 

•  •<.;.  ■...',  lower  pricea  are  bound  to  prevail. 
'..,iT<;  :.:e  a  few  lima  beans  making  their  aip- 
I  ..r  :..j  and  selling  around  $4  5  per  buahel 
I  -n-  •.'.  Rutatbagaa  are  in  fair  tu[iply  but 
I  .»!•-  a  ^try  alow  demand  at  SO-OSc  per 
',>  '  .  .it.  Spinach  is  very  scarce  and  lirinir- 
i  .V  ....•  I'Xtrnnety  bigh  price  of  $2-2/50  per 
It  0.  .  V.'atercreaa  is  in  light  supply  but  de- 
ti.;iitil  ^  light  at  this  season  with  price* 
1...-;.;.^  from  2<<3Hc  per   bunch. 


basket,  but  gotii  hand  jiicked  fruit  of  various 
•varieties  is  selling  mostly  from  »5c  $1.50 
|ier  basket  witli  very  be.'^t  at  $1.75.  Heavy 
riMjeiptg  nf  lilurklierries  caused  the  nwirket 
to  drop  today  some  3  5c  per  quart  as  most 
sales  were  being  made  aroifnil  lM-20c  per 
quart,  with  si>me  pretty  fair  berries  at  15- 
17c  per  quart.  lluckluberries  on  the  other 
hand  are  iirni,  fancy  Pennsylvania  niouiituin 
huckhiberries  selling  at  '2.'i'J8c  per  quart  ami 
the  N'ew  .Jerseys  at  ',20-'J.'>c  per  cpiart.  Red 
raapberries  are  showing  a  wide  raiiKO  in 
quality,  the  best  bringing  l.-)^17e  i>i  r  pint 
with    iMior    from    I'J  14c    per   jiiiit. 

Ked  currants  have  recovered  the  deciUne 
of  last  week  and  are  now  again  selling  at 
IH  2(»c  'per  quart,  with  practically  all  sup- 
plies coming  from  .New  York  state.  (ioiisi- 
berries  are  now  mostly  poor  and  over  ripe 
and  only  bringing  »l(ic  per  quart  generally, 
altlio  strictly  fancy  green  ones  woirUl  co«n- 
maiid  higher  jirici-s.  Only  a  very  few  sour 
cherries  are  arriving  on  the  market  from 
New  York  state  and  these  are  selling  around 
$1.50    Jier    tt  iHiuiid    basket. 

Poultry 

The  market  on  live  fowls  is  fully  4  cents 
per  pound  higher  then  it  was  a  week  ago. 
The  lower  prices  then  jirpvailing  seiuns  to 
Jiavi!  stiinilated  de.maiid  and  stopped  ship- 
ments with  llie  result  that  our  market  was 
well  cleaned  up  of  all  slock.  Today,  under 
the  light  offerincs.  there  was  a  strong  de- 
mand whii'h  absorbed  all  sujijilies  quickly  at 
40-41C  per  pound.  .Spring  chickens  arc  also 
firmer  than  they  were  a  week  ago,  the  best 
grades  being  about  2  cents  per  pound  high- 
er, with  prices  now  ranging  from  40-.')2<!  ^ler 
pound  for  chickens  not  Leghorns,  while  the 
Leghorns  which  are  not  as  desirable  sell 
at  38-42C  per  |>ouiiil,  or  just  about  Iho  au.mo 
basis  as  last  week.  Old  roosters  are  a  little 
driner  at  24-26c  jier  ]>ouud. 
Eggs 

Our  prediction  in  tlnse  columns  last  week 
of  a  continued  firm  market  on  egirs  has  been 
justified  as  the  market  has  ruled  firm  and 
active  on  strictly  fancy  eggs  nt  u«i<  haniged 
prices.  On  the  under  grade  eggs,  however, 
the  market  is  weak  and  showing  a  wide 
range  as  to  quality,  some  eggs  being  greatly 
defective  from  the  hot  Weather  conditions.  .Vt 
this  writing  I'ennsylvania  and  other  nearby 
current  reieipls  are  selling;  at  4Mc  ijier  doi- 
en,  with  firsts  at  50c  jier  dozen.  Seconds  are 
showing  Jle  wide  range  of  36'43c  per  dozen. 
Western  extra  firsts  bring  50c  and  Western 
firsts  48c  per  dozen.  Southern  eggs  sre 
also  showing  the  defects  incident  to  warm 
weather  and  are  ranging  from  414.5c  jier 
dozen,    as  to   quality. 


do.,    black.    2'5  30<'.      Currants,    15-COc    quart. 
HuckleJierries,     lti-20'C    quart. 

Itutler. — Creamery,  western  fancy,  ."i3.'>4c; 
ijioice.  5ir52c;  )>ound  prints,  54-.>fic.  Near- 
by   rolls,    45  46c,      l>airy    print«,    45-4l>c. 

Kggs.^State,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
44-45C  ;Kastern  Sliore  and  Virginia,  43- 
44c.      .Southern.    42  43c, 

Live  Poiiltrv. — Sij, ringers,  42'48c  lb.;  old 
roosters,  22  2:tc;  old  hens,  37  3.Sc  lb.;  duckn, 
C4-'27c;  do.,  »pring,  35-4l>c;  pigeona,  35'40c 
pair;   guinea  fowls,   5O-70<;  each. 

lirains. — Wlieat,  new.  bag  lots,  $2.30- 
2.08  ■;«  bu.,  as  to  quality.  Corn,  bag  lota, 
N«.  3,  $2.10  bu.  Oats,  slaudaril  wljite.  K«ic; 
No.  3  white,  85c.  Rye,  nearby,  $1.45- 
.1.50. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  Jf34^35  ton;  do., 
standard.  $33  34  Ion.  Light  clover,  mixed. 
$29-311  ton.  Clover,  Tiiixed,  $25-30.  Olover 
dear,  $25  27  Ion.  Tani-led  rye  straw, 
^lil.5013.,iO.  WlKNit  straw,  $7.50-8.50  ton. 
Uat    straw     $11  12    ton. 

Mill  KcimIs. — Winter  wheat  bran,  $53  ton; 
lirown  middlings,  $53  ton;  white  luiddliiifiW, 
$G3  ton. 


MEW  YORK  FEODUCB 


LAMCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 

Lancaster,   Ps.,  July  14.    1919. 

Butter  advanced  quickly  and  without  ap- 
parent reawn  today  to  70  cents  per  pound, 
sotne  sales  being  re|>orted  at  five  cents  less. 
Eggs  were  firm  at  48  cents.  On  the  other 
hand,  watermelons  that  sold  for  one  dollar 
las'!  week,  were  offered  generally  at  40  cents. 
The  sprinkling  of  huckloberries  sold  for  25 
cents  per  qu.-irt.  Beans  derlined.  as  did  new 
qiotatoes  which  were  offered  in  large  quanti- 
ties. •     ^ 

Butter  and  E?g«. — Creamery  butter,  70e 
lb,  country  butter,  65  70c  lb.:  fre-h  egg", 
4Mc  doi. :  ducks  eggs,  5i>c  doz. ;  goose  eggs] 
10    cents   each. 

Poultry —Dressed  ol*  phickena.  $1.70- 
S  each;  dressed  young  rhickens,  $l.llo<1.90 
each;  do,  very  snaall.  $1-1.10  each;  live 
fowls,    28c  lb.      Few   offered. 

Vegetables. — S|iinac.h,  20c  per  H  peck; 
turniiM,  1>  j.er  Vi  pe<-k ;  -potatoes,  a5-30c 
per  hi  pe-k;  do.,  $2  2.25  bushel;  sweet 
fMtatoes,  .5(ic  per  H  pk.;  raibbage,  -SlOc 
kead;  cauliflower,  10-l.lc  head;  lima  beans, 
1015c  j.ini :  tom.itoes,  20-25c  box;  beans,  10 
•14c  per  H  peck;  beets,  5c  bunoh;  leltixe, 
15-20c  head;  rhultarb,  5c  bunch,  corn,  60c 
doien. 

Kruits  — Rssiiberriea,  20e  box ;  'Hac*ber- 
ries.  2iia5c  quart ;  hucklab«rrie«,  S.5c  quart  • 
watermelons.  40  50c  eac^h ;  cantaloupes,  10- 
12c    ea<ih;    apples.    25c    per    U    peck. 

Oram  Market. — Wheat,  $2.'20  bn  ;  rye 
$1.50  bu  :  oats,  80c  bu. ;  ear  corn,  $175 
.bu. ;  timothy  hay,  ^7  ton;  mixej  hsv,  $3i 
ton;  -A-heat  straw.  $15  ton;  o-t  straw  $12 
Ion.  ■ 


New    York    City,    July    14,    1919. 

Butt<'r. — Steady;  receiirts.  15.314.  Cream- 
ery, higher  than  extras,  54(.«-.55c;  creamery, 
extras  (92  score),  53  ^-j  54c ;  firsts.  51-53c; 
packing    stock,    current    m-ake.    No.    2.    45c. 

Kggs. —  Irregular;  receipts,  18.549  cases; 
fresh  gathered,  extras.  51-53c;  fresh  gather- 
ed, extra  firsts,  47  50c;  firsts.  43'46c;  slate, 
Pennsylvania  and  iieafby  western  hennery 
whites,  fine  to  fancy,  5ti  58c ;  slate.  I'onn- 
sylvania  and  nearby  hennery  whites,  ordin- 
ary to  prime.  47  55c;  s-tate,  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  heni.yry  browns,  54-56c;  do., 
gathered    browns   and    mixed    colors,    50-.5s3c. 

Cheese. — Fipin ;  rerei|its,  3,1111;  slate 
whole  milk  flats,  current  make,  specials,  32'Vi 
-32%c;  do,  average  runs.  31'4-32c;  state, 
whole  milk,  twins,  current  make,  inpecials, 
3'2i%c;    do.,    average   run.    31*ic. 

Live  Poultry, — Steady;  broilers.  4'5-50c; 
■fowls,  38c;  old  rcoMers,  24c;  turkeys.  2'5- 
30c.  Dressed  steady;  broilers,  3r55c; 
chickens,  40  43c;  fowls,  29  38c;  old  roos.!- 
ers,     19-.23c;     turkeys,     46  49c. 

Vegetables. — potatoes,  new.  No.  1,  $5-7 
Ijbl;  No.  2,  i$2»5(l-4  )M.  Beans,  50c  $1.75 
(has.  Beets  new,  $3  4  per  100  bunches.  Oar- 
rots,  new,  $3-4  per  100  bunohes.  SculliouK, 
$12.  Caibibage,  $2.50-3  crate.  Lettuce.  35c- 
$1  basket.  Tomatoes,  Jersey.  No.  1,  $1.50^3 
liox ;    cuHs.    75c-$l. 

Fruit — .\pples,  $2.50-3..50  l^asket.  Straw- 
"I>errie8,  2o  :toc  quart;  r»8|«berrie«,  6  14c 
7>int;  pea<-he».  $1-2.50  crate.  Jersey,  50- 
t'Sc  basket.  Oherries.  red  sweet.  8-H>'.  ba«., 
^1-1.25:  red  sour,  do.,  T5-9tK'.  Ooos««ber- 
riess    10  20c   quart. 


July    19,    1919. 

market  for  iiiill  feed  but  the  act'ion  of  valui-s 
was  due  iimre  to  a  scarcity  of  offers  than 
to  any  increase  in  the  dejiiand.  Bujers  are 
taking  as  little  fei>d  ns  jKissible  anil  ap- 
I  arenl'ly  believe  that  before  long  new  feed 
wiU    be    available    at    lo^wer    figures. 

t^uolations:  City  feed,  bran,  $43;  mill- 
illings.  $52.  in  lOO-pound  sacks;  red  dog, 
!f(i4.  iKiniinal,  in  100  (xiund  Sivcks;  Western' 
spring  bran,  $43;  standard  middlings,  $50.50 
151.50;  flour  miiidlings,  $5»-59;  red  dog, 
i$65j50,  all  in  10(j,jKjund  sacks.  SO-day  ship- 
menl.  Oat  feej,  $32.5(1:  rye  middlings,  $45- 
white  hominy  feed.  $73,  all  in  lOOpound 
sacks.  Cottonseed  oil  meal,  nominal;  lin- 
seed   oil    meal,    nominal,     in    lOOipound    sacks 

Hay  and  Straw.. — There  is  gtil]  a  deiraor- 
alued  m.irkft  on  sroall  baled  hay,  pro<npt 
selling  values  uncertain  and  verv  irregular 
Most  sales  $22-27  per  Ion,  Verv  'little  No.  1 
large  offerings;  sm-li  if  here  might  j.ossibiy 
reach  top  figure,  which  is  nominal  in  the 
absence  of   sales. 

Hay. — No.  1  large  bales.  $3840  ton;  No. 
a,  $33  37  Ion:  No.  3.  $3ii-34:  Shipping.  $26- 
28  ton.  Fancy  li-ht  clover  mixed,  $35-37 
ton.      t  lover.    .\'o.    J    mi.xed,    $34-36. 

Mtr.vw. — Per   ton.    No.    2    rye.    $13 

^^ '"""Lr"-"^'"-   -  >■"'•   »-37^.     No.  3  hard 
winter.    $2.37  H. 

1    *'"-l.T-''iV    -   >*""*■   »2.12H.      No.   3   yel- 
low.  $2,111  f4  . 

liats. — Standard,    87  He. 

Rye. — Kxju.rt,    If  1.73. 


PHII.ADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia,    Pa..    July    14,    1919. 

Butler. — B'  e.|.|s.  2.704  tubs.  The  mar- 
ket was  nwninaWy  unchanged.  The  Produce 
J^xehange  was  dosed  and  there  was  scarcely 
any    wholesale    Iradi'ng,       We    quote- 

Fresh,  solid-i.acked  creamerv,  extra.  53c- 
hlgh-8,-oring  gooils,  54-5tic,  the  latter  for 
Ji^Ubing  sales;  extra  firsts.  52c;  fimts  50- 
olc;  »e»onds.  48  49c;  thirds.  45  47c  sweet 
creamery,  clKiic  „nd  fancy,  ,55  57c;  do.,  fair 
to  good,  .>0-54c;  laiHeipacked.  as  to  qualitv, 
47 -48c;  jMjcking  stock,  43  44c:  fancy  brands 
of  nearby  |irint.s  j.>libing  at  09-01  c  :"  goo<l  to 
choice.    o4  58,-;    fair,    49  52c, 

Clieese. — Firmly  held.  Offerings  moderat. 
We  ouote  ih,.  following  prices:  Nctt  Vor!; 
and  Wisconsin  flats,  current  make,  choice 
3'2V4-a.')c;  specials  .higher:  fair  to  good.  31  W 
•32c;  jobbing  sales  of  fancy  goods,  33  H- 
fl4  *^c. 


PHILAOEIfHIA   IJVB    STOCK 


YORK   PRODUCE  MABKETS 


\aTk.     Pa.,    July     14.     1SI19. 

'Hiere  are  few  changes  in  the  ruling  prices 
of  the  i.asl  we.-k.  The  berry  season,  with  the 
exception  of  blackberries,  which  no  account 
of  the  dry  weather  promises  a  light  croi>,  is 
over.  The  cabbage  season  Is  also  about  At 
an  end.  The  Little  .Adams  corn  sold  as  hich 
as  5iic  fcr  a  few  dozens,  but  haa  come  down 
rsiiiidly. 

Kggs. — 42  45c  per  dozen. 
Butter.— Country.   &5-60c  U).;  aeparator,   60- 
«JC  Ih.      Milk,    Iiic  quart 

Poultry.— Hens,  28  'iQc  lb  ;  nringers,  35- 
86c    lb.;     dressed,    $ll.25.2.5(». 

Vegela'bles — Potatoes,  20  30c  H  pk  •  cab- 
^>age.  5  15c  hd  ;  lettuce,  2-5c  hd ;  beets|  3-.5c 
lunch:  mdi»he».  3-<5«  bimch;  onions  2  5e 
«)unch;  lima  beans.  15-20c  pint;  soui.'beans 
10  12c  Vint;  cKery.  5-I.5c  stalk;  rhul««rb  3 
-4c  bunch;  asparagus,  8-.12c  Vunch;  lard,  32« 
pound. 

Fruit. — .\.|>ple<i,  flrst  new  ones  on  the  mar- 
ket. 20  50c  H  peck;  raspberries,  1«  25c  bx  • 
bla<-kiberrie«,  lo-2s5c  box ;  curranU,  15c  bx  • 
]iucklel>erries.    20-30c    box,  '* 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2  50- 
corn  $190;  oats.  $1.01;  rye,  $1.65;  bran, 
^2. as    pwt.;    middlings,    $S.«5    owf. 

Wholesale  Orain  Market. — Wheat.  $2J0- 
corn,  »1.72;  oats.  78c;  rve.  $11.40;  bran, 
f45    per   ton;    middlings.    PbH    per   ton. 


Philadel|ihia,    Pa..    July     14,    1919. 

Receiipts  of  live  slock  for  I.!ireo  days  end- 
ing July    13    were    as    foHows: 

Beef  Khee|i   and     Hogs 

Cattle  Lambs 

Total   for   Week    ...1,989  4,3(>.>  i5.163 

Previous     Week     ...1.924  3,387  4.964 

Calves. — Re<-ei.|'!s  of  calves  last  week  were 
'2,064  bead  against  2.121  head  week  prev- 
ioiM. 

Beef    Cattle. — Tliere     was    an     advai in 

•prices  of  steers  and  <vilve«,  due  to  ligl.t  cf 
ierings  and  a  fairly  active  demand.  Other 
descriptions    were    firmly    held. 

Steers,  fair  to  good,  $14.50'<16;  common  to 
fair,  $12.50  14.50;  i>cw».  fat.  -per  pound. 
«ood  to  choice,  corn  fed.  10-11  t^c;  lair  to 
good,  S-lOc;  do.,  common  to  fair,  6>4-8c; 
Lologna  cows,  good,  fleshy,  5'i-6^.ic:  or- 
dinary,  4'ii  5Vic;  calves,  extra  choice, 
♦22.50-23;  fair  to  good,  $20.50  21;  common, 
♦  1.5.50-18.50;  heavy,  $|o  50  12.50;  Tennet- 
see,  choice,  $16-18.50;  other  soutliern. 
$10.50  14.50. 

Kheeij  and  Tximl«. — Demand  was  fair  for 
desirsljle  stock  and  values  generally  ruled 
steady  under  moderate  supplies.     Quotations: 

Sheared  wethers,  extra.  ♦10.50  11;  good 
to  rhoK  e,  f9.'2''>  10;  medium.  $7.50-860; 
common,  $4  5.50;  ewes,  fat.  heavy.  $7,50- 
8.5U;  spring  lambs,  choice.  $18.50  19;  med- 
ium, $15.50-17;  do.,  culls  and  common,  $12- 
14. 

Hogs. — Receipts  oif  western  hog<i  were 
4lght  and  the  markw  ruled  firm  and  higher 
with  demand  fair.  Nearby  stock  was  in  fair 
request  and  valui>s  were  well  maintained. 
Quotations  for  best  we>tern<.  $34.50-^; 
PennsyWania  and   Maryland,   $23. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — The  general  market 
risled  firm  and  hiirher,  witli  deinmd  espial  to 
the    limited   offerings    of    dekirable    stock. 

Quotations: 

Steers,  2C25c;  heifers.  19  Mc;  cows,  17- 
20<-;  oalves,  city  dressed,  chiice.  28.90r; 
country  dressed.  24 -26c:  aheep,  104i2<; 
lambs,    spring  30-34c;    hogs,   30  H  31c. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City,  July  14.  1919 
Demsnd  last  week  was  fairly  active  altho 
hardly  up  to  exjtectations  for  this  time  of 
year.  The  high  price  of  ice  crema  with 
additiomal  war  tax  has  hurt  the  business  to 
some  extent,  Suniiliis  was  not  so  heavy 
The  rate  for  .luly  in  200  mile  zone  for  3 
I^ercent  milk  is  $3.(11  per  100  lbs.;  the  3  06 
percent  milk  is  $3.25  and  the  4  percesit 
93. 4 1 , 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  July  I2th.  1919 
were  as  follows: 

Railroads  Milk        Cream 

■'''■'*     40.081  5.103 

Susquehanna    6,917  18u 

West   Shore    16,420  2,362 

l?"^i"^""°»      62.860  3.384 

N.  Y.  Central   (lung  haul)    .il.54,419  4,649 

t^ntario     46,920  1.927 

Lehigh    Valley     «6.686  1,957 

New  Haven    tj  744  7.1 

PennsylTaoia    12,110  4M 

Other    Source*    6,4oo  250 

Tot«4s    .... 
Same   week   last  year 


.409.763 
.391,836 


20,407 
SO,t>47 


WOOL   MARKETS 


LIVESTOCK 


The  Boatoa  "Commercial  Birlletin"  at 
July  la  sara:  "The  market  for  wool  con- 
tinues fairly  active  with  prices  showing  a 
constantly  stronger  tendency,  altho  there  has 
betfli  no  material  aqipreciatiou  during  the 
past  week.  In  the  We.-t,  however,  prices 
are  ulightly  higher,  and  the  clip  is  rapidly 
snoving   into   consuming   channels. 

"The  demand  for  goods  apparently  ia 
continuing  without  abstemeirt.  but  the  mills 
are  reluctant   to  commit   themselves   further." 

Ohio  and  Penns}<lv»nia  flee-e^ — Uelai-ne 
washed,  85  88c;  delaine  unwashed,  80.82c; 
flne  unwashed,  61-«2c;  Vx  blood  combing,  73 
•75c;    %  blood   rombing,    68-70c. 

Michigan  and  Mew  York  fleeces — Pine  un- 
washed, 59  6(ic;  delaine  unwashed.  75-78c; 
H-iUood  'jnwasbed,  70-72c;  fa  blood  un- 
wasbed,   e7-69c. 

Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  average  New  Kng 
land — 'H 'blood,  67-68c;  %-bluod,  e5-67c; 
% -blood,    63  A4c. 

Virginia,  Kentucky  and  similar — H-'Uood 
unwashed,  75  77c;  H --blood  unwaahed,  70- 
7ic. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  14. — Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 2.000;  higher;  steers,  $13.50-14.50; 
heiirrs.    $12.50-14;    cows.    $10-12. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  5.000;  steady;  heavies 
and  heavy  >orkers,  ♦23.40  20 J>0;  light  york- 
ers.    $2.2 .SO  22.75;    pigs.    $22.25-22.50. 

Sheep  and  Lansln. — Recei|its,  5,000;  (op 
shen|>.    $10.50;    top    lambs.    $17.50. 

Calves. — Recerpta,  2.500;  lower;  top, 
♦21.60. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


PHIUADELPBIA   BAT  AND   GRAIN 


BALTDCOBE    PBODUOE 


•A 

1    r 

»  '•' 
f  e 
Sr«n 


Treslt  Fmlta 

'.1  the  supplies  of  apples  getting  more 
ill!  I    every    dsy,    especially    from    neapl>y 

.Tfrsey  and  PennsylTsmia  points,  lower 
's  ;  rj  prerailing.  The  same  quality  of 
•■»  that  sold  a  week  ago  at  $2  2.50  per 
1 11.  "■•el  basket  sold  today  at  ♦1.50-1.75 
I- -let.      A    car   of   West   Virginia   Kupif* 

f'S  morning  at  $2  50  per  bushel  for 
''  •  with  No  2's  st  $150  per  bushel. 
o  tl  the  nearby  ai>ples  are  verv  (loor 
<-':.tary   and  sell  as  low  as  25-50c   per 


Baltimore.    Md.,    Jn47    14.     1919, 
Produce. — Potatoes,       new.    No.    1,    $2  50-3 
cwt,;    do.    No.    2.    $1.25-1  50    bbl.      Cabbage 
new     $2.25  2  75    crate:    do.,    $7  14    per    100. 

<^'65-2.ea  basket.  Spring  onions,  $1-1  25 
per  100  bunches.  Rhubrsib,  3-4c  bunch  Cu- 
cumbers. $1115  basket.  Spinach.  75c41 
i"''.*.'-.,'^'"'*"'  2-3c  buneh.  Oreen  beans. 
7,>c$l  15  hamper;  do.,  wax.  75c  $  I  25  ham- 
per. Beets,  2  3e  bunch.  Peas.  $1  50  3  bu 
Green  corn.  15  2Sc  dozen.  Tomatoe.  $12 
tiasket.       Squash.    40-50c    basket. 

HI  'ir;  *'."',''"'  %"^^  harvest,  $2  50  5  00 
Wil.;  $12  bkt  Cherries,  15  2.5c  quart 
OoosBbernes  |013c  lb.  Blackherrie.  20- 
ilc    quart.      Red    rsapberriet,    16  18c    quart- 


Phiiadeltihia.    Pa..    July    14,    1919. 

Bale<I  Hly  and  Straw — Rttceipts,  36  tons 
bay  and  no  straw.  Steadily  held  but  quiet. 
Quotations: 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $38-39.  exceptional  lots 
liigher;  No.  2,  $36-37;  No.  3,  $32  33;  clo-ver- 
mixed  hsy,  light  and  mixed,  $36-37;  No.  1 
do..  $34  35:  No.  2.  do,  $31  32;  No.  1 
straight  rye,  $13  13.50;  No  2  do.,  $12- 
12,50:  No.  1  tangled  rye.  $12.50-13;  No.  2 
do..  $1150  12;  No,  1  wheal  straw.  %\2- 
12^0;  Mo.  2,  $11  11.50;  No.  1  oat  straw, 
$12  I2J0:    No.    2    do,    $11-11^0. 

Bran.— .Scarce  and  higher.  Car  lots.  In- 
cluding sacks  soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb. 
sscks.  per  ton,  $44.50-45:  spring  bran.  in 
lOOIb.    sacks,    per   ton,    $43  44. 

Wheat.— No.  1  Red  Winter,  $2  39;  No.  2, 
♦236. 

Corn. — Yellow,    a*    to   grade.    $2.10-2.14. 

Oats. — ^No.     2.     white.        SSH  8Cc. 

$ 

NEW  YORK   HAY  AND  ORAIN 


New    York    City,    July    14.    1919 
Feed.—- Firmness     again     prevailed     in     the 


Re)K>rts  from  Kentucky,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  plug  snd  fine  cut  tobacco  in  the 
world,  iiMlicale  a  generally  backward  condi- 
tion of  the  new  crop  which  has  just  been 
tranaplsnted.  .Mtho  insects  bave  hindered 
even  leas  than  u-ual.  many  of  the  tender 
seedlings  have  |ieri-hed  hi  the  field,  necessi- 
tating much  rejilanting  whii^  can  but  re- 
sult in  an  uneven  growth  and  results  which 
preclude  minimum  quality.  The  same  trouble 
exists  in  tiie  other  bunley  growing  states,  in- 
cluding Ohio  as  well  as  in  the  Carotinas  and 
Virginias.  .\nd  now  that  the  tranivJaoting 
season  has  closed  <the  above  diffici»lty  has 
resulted  in  a  very  \<ooT  stand  in  many  in- 
stances which  will  come  in  for  conaideration 
in  forecasting  the  probisble  product  of  the 
year.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  increased 
acreage  will  be  thus  offset.  Illustrating  the 
doficiency  we  may  note  «n  instance  of  a 
grower  with  nine  acres  out  vebo  estimated 
his  missing  plants  at  least  three  acres.  The 
same  apislied  to  the  whole  crop  woutd  mean 
a  significant  shortage.  In  Pennsyl-rania  and 
the  other  cigar  tubacoo  etates,  less  trouble 
has  been  rn|>orted  and  tr»n«pJantiiig  is  now 
completed.  In  fad  a  writer  in  one  state 
has  said  that  growers  never  had  so  little 
trouble  in  getting  a  satisfactory  stand,  cut 
worms  and  other  bothersome  insects  oausing 
'but  Irttle  trouble.  There  was  an  active  de 
mand  for  the  now  greatly  diminished  residue 
of  the  1918  product,  and  prices  were  higher 
than  heretofore.  All  thoee  who  held  are  now 
glad  they  did  so  and  for  those  who  hold 
longer  there   seeois  to  be   still   more  prolt. 


j 


.eit'i   '!'  '•  'i 

July  19.  1919- 

GOOD  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

The  Bradford  County  Milking 
gbortliorn  Breeders'  Association  sale, 
held  at  Troy,  July  1,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  sales  of  the  sea- 
Bon.  Seventy  animals  were  sold  for 
a  total  of  $41,850,  an  averaRo  of 
J598  each.  The  20  bulls  ranging 
troni  calves  up  to  mature  animals 
gold  for  $6,210,  or  an  average  of 
f310.50  each.  There  were  50  cowb 
and  heif3rs  that  sold  for  a  total  of 
$35,640.  or  an  average  of  $712.80. 
The  highest  priced  animal  in  the  lot 
was  the  four-year-old  cow  Maple 
Ridge  Mabel  234;?:?3  with  an  official 
record  of  7,045.5  lbs.  of  milk  and 
307.64  lbs.  of  fat  in  315  days.  Sne 
was  consigned  by  L.  D.  May,  of 
Bradford  Countv  and  .sold  to  the  Otis 
Herd,  of  Ohio,  for  $2,100.  Ten  cows 
and  one  bull  sold  for  $1,000  or 
above. 

All  but  15  of  the  animals  sold 
were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  lot  were  from  Brad- 
lord  County.  They  went  to  3  0  buy- 
ers In  nine  different  states.  Among 
the  heaviest  buyers  were  \V.  A.  Rob- 
inson, of  Iowa,  with  10  animals;  L. 
J.  Greenwald,  of  Minnesota,  with 
geven  animals;  the  Otis  Herd,  of 
Ohio,  al.so  with  seven  head;  Geo.  S. 
Taylor,  of  Massachusetts,  with  four; 
Simpson  &  Cary,  of  Vermont,  with 
four;  Sherwood  Farm,  New  Jersey, 
and  R.  H.  Feary,  of  New  York,  with 
three  each.  Thirteen  buyers  from 
Pennsylvania  took  20  of  the  animals 
lor  further  development  of  the  breed 
in  this  state. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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DAIRY  CATTLE  JUDGES 


The  following  Judges  have  been 
•elected  to  pass  on  the  cattle  at  this 
year's  National  Dairy  Show,  to  be 
held   at   Chicago   October    6   to    12. 

Ayrshires — Prof.  H.  H.  Klldee, 
Ames,   la. 

Brown  Swiss — H.  G.  Van  Pelt, 
Waterloo,  la. 

Guernseys — David  Michie,  Ayles- 
ford,  Hants  Post  Office,  Tlshburn 
park,    Kngland. 

Holsteins — W.  S.  Moscrip,  Lake 
Elmo,    Minn. 

Jerseys — Tom  Dempsey,  Wester- 
Tllle,  O. 


CORRECTION  IN  SHORTCAKE 
RECIPE 


An  error  In  shortcake  recipe  pub- 
lished in  July  5  issue  made  it  read 
1}  cups  sugar.  It  should  have  read 
1  cup  sugar.  Sugar  is  getting  scarce 
here  and  we  can  be  saving.  There 
is  not  much  fruit  in  this  section  this 
year. — Mrs.  S.  R.  Smith.  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 


WATCH  FOR  BOT  FLIES 


Corn  Harvest  Satisfaction 

TO  harvest  corn  with  a  corn  knife 
means  many  men  and  much  hard 
vvork  and  expense.  Farmers  of  experience 
know  the  satisfaction  of  usini?  a^^ood  corn 
binder.  McCormick  and  Deering  corn 
binders  are  built  for  such  farmers. 

Simple  in  construction,  light  in  weight 
and  compact,  two  horses  will  easily  handle 
one  of  these  binders  in  most  conditions  of 
corn,  while  a  tractor  or  three  horses  give 
power  enough  to  harvest  5  to  7  acres  of 
corn  a  day,  bind  the  corn  into  neat,  easily 
handled  bundles,  and  load  them  on  a 
wagon  to  be  taken  to  the  ensilage  cutter 
or  husker  and  shredder. 

McCormick  or  Deering  Corn  Binders 

fortify  farmers  against  danger  of  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  the  corn  crop.  A  farmer  need 
not  worry  about  securing  extra  help,  or  paying 
hii;h  wages.  He  can  be  sure  of  having  his  corn 
saTely  harvested  within  the  limited  time  in  which 
the  work  must  be  done  to  get  the  full  feeding 
value  from  the  fodder  or  stover. 
"  A  nearby  International  dealer  will  point  out  to 
you  the  money  and  time  saving  features  of  these 
machines,  or  full  information  will  be  furnished 
by  writing  the  address  below. 


The  Full  Line  of  Internationa) 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvetting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  "  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers    Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tootli  Harrows 

I'eg-Tooth    Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders        Loaders  (All  types) 
Baluig  Presses  Kakes 

Sv.-eep  Rakes  Staclters 

Comb,  Sweep  Rakes  &  Staclters 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machine* 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engines     - 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Truckt 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters         Motor  Cultivators 


( 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Sbredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

MotorTrucks  Gasolme  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

Farm  Wagons       Stalk  Cutters 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grmders 

Tractor  Hitches   Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 
Chicago  •:•  USA 


The  hot  flies  attach  their  egKs  to/ 
♦he  hairs  on  the  front  legs  and 
brea-sts  of  horses.  These  eRgs  open 
when  moistened.  They  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  horses  protected 
*rom  the  hots  by  wiping  off  the 
korse's  front  legs  every  few  days 
with  a  cloth  dampened  in  a  2  per- 
cent carbolic  acid  solution.  It  takes 
*ut  a  few  minutes  and  may  save  the 
horse  a  lot  of  trouble  and  annoyance, 
as  well  us  loss  in  feed  bills. 


McKean  Co.,  Pa..  (ND  July  7. — 
it  is  RettinK  quite  dry.  Only  two 
showers  the  past  month.  Quite  a 
Xrost  June  29;  not  much  damage 
done  but  the  cold  nights  with  the  dry 
weather  checked  the  growth  of  the 
corn.  Meadows  are  very  weedy.  Not 
as  good  crops  of  anything  as  we  had 
last  year.  Many  of  the  potatoes 
were  planted  very  late.  Oats  have 
made  very  short  growt  h.  Haying 
commenced  last  week.  Help  is  more 
plentiful  this  year.  Apples  will  be 
»  very  light   crop. — R.  C".   Fuller. 


IHE  SELF-ONJIIG.WIIIDIIIU. 

ka*  become  (o  populu  in  it*  first  lour  year*  thai 
■iiaUMn(ia  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  Iheii 
old  tower*,  odier  make*  of  mill*,  and  to  replace,  at 
imall  co*t.  the  ceannc  of  the  earliet  — 

Aermotor*,  maVmg  them  aelf-oil- 
ins.  It*  enclosed  tnotor 
ceep*  in  the  oil  and 
jceepa  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
inff  System  constantly 
flood*  every  bearing  vnth  oil.  pre 
Tantinf  wear  and  enabling  tha 
miU  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breez-. 
The  oil  supply  IS  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  .  ,  , 
Double  Gears  are  u*ed.  each  carrying  hall  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Ejigine*.  Pumps.  Tank* 
Watet  Supply    Good*    and   Sterl   l-rame   Saw* 

Writs  HEIMOTOt  €•„  »SM  TiwHth  SL,  Cfcicai* 

TITAUTTTl.  CapaWe  progrenlve  fannm  to  opef- 
Yi/AHi  til),  »te  firm  ne»r  Ph.ienlrrtll*.  Art 
on  salsr;.  later  i>n  sbam  Address  Bot  rl.  car* 
l'*aiu>hanls    Farmer.    rhil*<t.'li>bia.    I'a ^ 


Duroc-Jersey  ,r.':;;-.J".',;..  "   '•""•"■    ""^ 


SI.ATV     ItllMlK    KAIIM. 


Iiest  of  hI'KMl  hue* 
Hot    5.        I'jlnurs      l'» 


Day-Elder  '^E^i^^'  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

WHY  pay  more  than   Day-Klder  prices  for  a  inottir  truck  when 
you  ran  cet  at  these  prices  ALL  that  any  other  worm-drive 
motor  truck   .s<'Iling  at  several    hundred    dollars   more  can   ofifer? 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK!     Write  for  catalogues. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman ,  %"i*C::'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

DEALERS— 
AMBLER  GARAGE.  Ambler,  Pa.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK,  Richwood.  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO..  Lanadale,  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  Rivcrton,   N.  J. 


Cumberland  C"o..  N.  J..  (St  July  7. 
— A  much  needed  shttwer  came  last 
night.  Wheat  Is  harvested  and 
mostly  carted  in;  some  has  been 
thrpshed.  A  recent  hard  rain  made 
wheijt  hard  to  put.  During  the  ex-! 
tretne  heat  some  wheat  was  out  at 
night,  by  lantern  light.  Help  hard 
to  get.  Early  potatoes  digging  will 
commence  the  last  of  this  month.  A 
basket  of  tomatoes  sold  In  Uridgeton 
this  week  for  $6.  Onions,  $3  ham- 
per.— C.  J.  S. 


Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 


Here  Is  a  Fotintain  Pen  that  not  only  will  give  long  service  but  will  meet  with  your  approval  in  every 

--^^is^ieK?nn;^p:^"u;^^p^"wni';./g!v;^/:^^^ 

andanof  nextorto'l.'n    "    1921  at  75  c.nts  each,  or    with  a  si„me  sub..r,,....n    an,,    .m.M   additional. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 


261  South  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


if 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Warranted 

to  give  Mtisfaction. 


I 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  spopdy  and 
positive    cure    (or 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Remore*  all  Bunches  from  Horse*  or 
Cattle. 

A9  a  nCMAX  RRMKOY  for  Bhrn- 
mnlUai,  Hpralna,  ttwre  Tbroat,  *to..  It 
if  liiTnlual'Ic. 

Kv«ry  l.oiile  of  riinallr  Balcism  noId  i. 
narranlrd  to  Kivv  uti>.fa<'iloii.  rriie  $1.75 
l*r  Ik'HI*.  SoIiI  Iiv  (Iruirtrli-tK,  r  r  sent  liy  n- 
IHTH,  ihnrirrx  (Old.  witli  (uli  cl(n>rtliin«  for  lt« 
ii«e.  Hfna  for  discriptlve  cln-uian.,  tetUin>- 
M«li.  etr.    A<l(1r*'M( 

TBI  U»RIKCI-TIllUIIS  l'0«H»T,  CleTiltnd,  Ohio. 


July  10,  1019. 
HORSE  MARKET  IMPROVING 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  BLINDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke -do  wo,  can   be 

reduced  with 


A  Hitch  in  Time 


I  wish  to  add  my  mile  of  praise 
to  the  lU'W  development  of  draft 
horse  efficiency  thru  the  medium  of 
the  multiple  hitch.  "I  have  peen  with 
mine  own  eyes"  and  that,  in  reality, 
is  the  only  absolute  way  to  become 
convinced  of  the  practical  utilization 
of  this  unique  method  of  using  the 
draft  horse  power  that  has  been  at 
least  partially  latent  on  the  farms  of 
America.  We  all  know  that  wherc- 
ever  agriculture  is  pursued,  there 
must  be,  of  necessity,  a  certain 
amount  of  horse  power  on  hand,  no 
matter  how  many  or  how  few  trac- 
tors are  in  use.  We  cannot  do  all 
our     farming,    preparing     the     seed 


meant  to  me  in  a  financial  way,  to 
s;.y  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
and  owning  those  good  old  brood 
mares.  So  I  took  out  my  pencil  and 
Jotted  down  a  few  figures  that  I  can 
Vouch  for  as  being  accurate. 

The  six  niares  that  happened  to  be 
booked  that  day  had  an  avei-ago  age 
of  11}  years,  had  been  owned  by  nie 
an  average  of  6  years,  and  their 
initial  cost  to  me  represented  the  sum 
of  $3,317.50,  or  an  average  of  $570 
each.  During  my  ownership  of 
them  they  have  produced  offspring 
that  have  either  sold  for  cash,  or  I 
have  been  offered  cash  for  same,  and 
have  retained  them  for  my  own  stud, 


Decided  improvement  in  the  horse 
market  i.s  manifest.  Exports  to  Eu- 
rope have  already  begun.  One  firm 
has  forwarded  three  shipments  to 
Ilarve,  France,  part  of  which  were 
billed  diiectly  to  Belgium  via  Harve. 
Vanlandengham,  of  IJelgliim,  who 
formerly  acted  as  interpreter  for 
many  Americans  purchasing  pure 
biod  horses  in  France  and  Belgium, 
has  begun  buying  horses  on  the  Chi- 
cago market  and  expects  to  ship  at 
least  100  per  week.  From  the  known 
arrangements  of  three  exporting 
firms,  from  400  to  500  horses  will 
be  purrhated  and  shipped  abroad 
each  week  from  Chicago  alone.  St. 
Louis  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
game   soon. 

The  consignment  of  200  head 
which  left  Chicago  July  1st  were  a 
good  useful  lot  of  work  horses,  ready 
for  immediate  service.  All  were 
broken  and  most  of  them  right  out 
of  farm  work.  They  ranged  from 
15..".  to  16.3  hands  in  height,  and 
from     1,500     to     1,800     pounds     in 


/^BSORBINE 


alio  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  NoblUter, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
miop.  f2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  lOOkSRtrN. 
MMWKiJR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  |l.2S  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNO.  Inc.,     164TmnIsM.,  tprlnafitlii.KBM. 


Contractor*  to  the  Goremment 

(TAPES 


FDR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

3IS    Market    Street,     Philadelphia. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed- 
ing directions,  etc 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NOKTH  WALES.  PA. 


1 
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SCIUPSi 


BLU-BAR   Are  Making  Money 

HOG  FEEDERS  f''  "-'*«^»  "»' 

Hog  Raisers  !    '    ' 


WHY  NOT  LET  THEM  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU? 

TliM»  !•  alxolutelr  ao  wotr  «lth  the  Bl  I  - 
B«r  FcMtrr  Wrlw  lor  drKrIpMv*  liierklura 
»ni1  h<T'.nvlBrc<). 

The  BLU-BAR  Minufietnring  Co.  Sreaonre,  O. 


The  White  Multiple  Hitch  Gives  a  True  Line  of  Pull  Over  a  True  Line  (A. 
Draft  With  No  Waste  of  Power 


KCONOMY  FCEOCR 

A  pt-rfc.  t  working  iH.|f- 
f>(<l.r  f..r  lios«.  A  lf»i  III. 
I'lB  I'fl.Ts  f.T  It.  Savi-!i  on 
I'urrLaw  itrl<f,  tliu.>.  flwr 
Kixce,  ri-iialrn  ana  lti-.|. 
Wni  tf-<X  40  Immju.  S.,1(| 
illr«"-t.  Il^.&o.  .M..n.-.T  r- 
fuD<l«l  If  not  UtlaAxl. 
For  farther  Intnrtnailon 
artilrr,..  THE  ECOKOMT 
FEEDEH  CO..  Uoi  iM 
New  WaKblDEton,  O. 


Out  Best   Offer 

We  will  renew  your  suhocription  for 
five  years  for  only  f2.25.  It  will  jav 
you  to  renew  now  as  you  will  secure  f  u)l 
credit  for  the  entire  time  orderet]  regard- 
less of  any  future  advance  in  subscrip- 
tion [)rice. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
26!^3  S.  Srd.  St.     Phila..  Pa. 


beds,  cultivating  the  growing  crops 
and  harvesting  the  same  without  aid 
from  "man's  best  friend" — the  horse. 

And  now  come  Wayne  Dinsmore 
and  Prof.  White  showing  us  the  way 
to  utilize  our  horse  power,  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  con.sult  our 
banker  and  arrange  our  finances  to 
purchase  gas  driven,  In.stead  of  grass 
driven,  power.  The  fact  that  the 
horse  must  be  apart  of  every  farm- 
stead is  undisputed,  and  now  that 
we  have  been  shown  how  we  can 
economically  utilize  this  power  to  do 
all  our  work,  heavy  or  light,  with- 
out additional  expenditure,  we  are 
indeed  in  a  fortunate  position.  The 
flexibility  of  the  multiple  hitch  to 
suit  any  size  field  or  any  size  farm 
is  a  great  Item. 

When  the  Idea  was  first  broached 
to  me,  I  was  as  skeptical  as  any 
doubter,  but  after  seeing  Just  what 
this  hitch  will  do  and  using  it  as  I 
have  done  on  my  own  farm,  I  am 
thoroly  convinced  as  to  its  practi- 
cality, flexibility  and  economical 
usage  in  our  everyday  farming  by 
everyday  farmers.  The  other  day  1 
stood  watching  one  of  my  teams  in* 
the  field,  and  when  I  noted  the  ea=c 
with  which  those  six,  big  Percheron 
mares  pulled  that  two-bottom.  14- 
»nch  gang  plow,  breaking  a  heavy 
clover  sod.  the  thought  came  to  me 
as    to    just    what     those     nix     mares 


to  the  amount  of  $S,6S."i,  or  an  aver- 
age sale  of  produce  of  11,470.8,1  per 
mare.  I  know  that  if  I  offered  the 
Six  for  sale  tomorrow  morning  for 
J3.000  I  would  not  have  one  left  by 
nightfall,  and  I  know  that  these 
faithful  workers  have  more  than 
earned  their  keep  by  their  daily  toll 
In  the  fields,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tons  of  manure  they  have  produced 
to  fertilize  the  soil  of  my  farm. 

The  interest  on  my  Investment  of 
J3,317.50  for  these  six  matrons,  at 
6  percent  for  6  years,  amounts  to 
Jl.196.30.  Deducting  this  from  the 
IS.685  realized  from  the  sale  of  their 
Offspring,  still  shows  a  net  profit  of 
57,459.70  or  over  $S50  more  than 
double  the  original  cost  of  the  mares. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
show  yard  winnings  of  these  mares 
or  their  produce,  which  amounts  to 
■evcral  hundred   dollars. 

While  I  have  had  my  "downs"  and 
"ups"  in  the  breeding  game,  losing 
foals,  the  same'as  other  breeders  do, 
from  time  to  time,  1  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  I  made  a  good  investment, 
and  now  with  the  coming  of  the 
simpllfled  hitch.  I  feel  much  more  se- 
cure in  my  investment  than  if  it 
•were  tied  up  In  a  gas  power  imple- 
ment, that  could  neither  produce 
fouls  nor  fertilizer,  while  it  was  do- 
i'lr  part  of  my  work  on  the  farm. — 
W.   H.  Biitler.  Ohio. 


weight,  in  good  working  flesh.  The 
majority  were  geldings,  but  mares 
are  just  as  acceptable,  or  a  little 
more  so.  The  best  type  of  draft  hors- 
es are  wanted,  but  the  less  desirable 
ones  are  accepted  at  a  discount  in 
r-rice.  One  buyer  in  commenting  on 
this,  said:  "It  is  easier  to  sell  a 
real  good  drafter  for  $300  than  a 
mediocre  one  for  $225." 

The  horse  most  sought  for  Is  the 
one  that  will  stand  16.3  to  17  bands, 
•with  depth  of  chest  equal  to  one- 
half  his  height,  and  well  proportion- 
ed thruout.  Such  a  horse  must  be 
Strong  backed,  powerful  in  build, 
deep  mi  Idled  and  well  let  down  in 
the  flanks,  with  good  underpinning, 
and  weigh  over  1,700  pounds  in 
•working  flesh.  Such  horses  will 
bring  from  $325  to  $350  each.  Short, 
steep  pasterns,  pmall  constricted  feet 
cr  crooked  hocks  are  not  wanted, 
and  unsound  horses  are  also  declined 
altho  a  slight  puff  about  the  Joints 
•«'ill  get  by  if  the  horse  is  otherwise 
sound. — Dinsmore. 


All  farmers  may  not  know  that  re- 
strictions as  to  the  use  of  explosives 
for  agricultural  purposes  have  now 
been  removed;  this  does  not  permit 
their  use  by  enemy  aliens,  however, 
nor  does  It  remove  any  former 
restrictions  safeguarding        their 

use. 


July  19.   1919- 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Pinehurst  Shropshires 

ANl)'  IIKAVY  KLKEC'KS.  Great  j)ri«e 
winner*.  1D19  catalot'uo.  .price,  bree<lms 
and  desoriplioi.  ready.  Make  chou-e  early. 
There  is  l)ie  demand  rams  tins  year. 
In  Auifust  will  off.T  •-•-.  s.-l.Ml  y,-arln.K 
OW.-S     40  ewolam'hsaiid    .".o  inni.orl.  d    ewoa. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dan   Taylor,  Box   Z, 

Sliepherd.         Sprlngfle'.d  Ceutre,  N.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO  -/.!><;  BtS'tt  l-ih   ' 


Money  Back 
U  II  Falls 


HEAVES 

.      4  hnrte  with  heave*  c«n't  do  its  full  Ptiarc'i' ,*"';!;•  i 

k     fL^^.  h'..~  "d  ,ou  h.v»  .  hor"  worib  .U  full  .UU. 

■  rLEMIISO'S  TOmC  MBAWE  POWDERS 

■  ai  a4-»«r  t..  P.M-P»r  »k«.l  S.tUf  .ctlon  or  moner  ba 

M.  FLEMIHO  BROS.,  ChamUta.         ^ 

^B      .253  Union  •toch  Varda,  Chleace,  III. 


CanduclMl  hr  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advire  thni  tliLn  dcpjirimont  Li  (rr«  to  onr  nul>- 
Bcrilicr.i.  Kuiti  coinniunii:ill"a  hli'xild  male  history 
and  s>  inptuiiiH  of  tlic  r:L.c  In  full,  also  the  name 
and  addri!«  111  writer.  liililaU  only  will  be  |)iil>- 
lUliod.  Wcranniit  make  rii>ly  hy  mall.  Tlii>  Is 
one  of  the  iniist  valuable  n»lomn.s  of  th'*  paper  and 
we  invite  rewlori  to  make  vi*^  of  11.  <  ■llppliic*  from 
thij  column,  when  propcrlv  prwerve<l  and  claml- 
fleil.  make  one  of  the  m'wt  valuable  medical 
sympociluins  a  faruier-itockiuan  cau  obtain. 


NEWTON'S 


'  •  Hurc,  couaa,    wtnit- 
rta  >ao  laoiKfTwa  caMraia 

Cur.:«  Hi-;iv.<by  corrc«.t"'«  u»s 
rau**— ln<ll«f«tion.  Fr-vtrnta 
Colli-.  ."*!  .««•■"  .'•"•Beat  ^ija- 
dltloner  and  W  orm  I.1- 
pellrr.  n  V  ir?*  .i- .  1  hre» 
0^^         ^     |Araeeaii»c*iaraalertlta 


Poultry 


HUMMER-8    FAMOUS    CHICKS 

famous    !*.•.«»«    l.uy    l.>c    and    sr..»^   .'^r  J^r'^Ml 
Juna.   July   and    Auo.rt.  '•J,',^        is  00 

Bar   IKH-k.    bii:    hcalibv    fellnwa  J1.VJ5        »8.00 

R    I.   lied.,.   Ulue  U.bb.,n  .I0.U  K.eO        ^».75 

Sn~"l.e.h..rn  S.  C.   K<erl.y  strain     K.  00  I*  r,0 

We'Rilidt"  iour  bmlnew  on  a  aquare  deal  basis,   lira 
arrl>al.    I'lrrel    ^«>^l    b->;d.  ».    »     «   i>   v 

B.  R.  UUMMEIl  *  CO.,  Krenchlown.  N.  J.,  B-  1>-  it- 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eeirs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

"Ttet  the  best  i-ri(o  for  y.u  and  tuarantea  PtomPt 
returus  AJi  the  publihheri  "f  thi.  i«i*r  or  >our 
bank"  a.  To  our  Klnancial   Ke.iH.u.lbllliy.    Wnta  for 

j'"k     W-Hi'-TtZ   *  CO.,  CommUsion    MrrHiants. 

M  S;   water  ZLZ  ruUadelpbu.   l".. 


I  rcuoRN    CHIX    hatched    dyria«    July    and    Aucuit 

"k"°r.d  I."'*  tb.  Il.■a^v  l,r.-cd,  prnntable  br.,Uer. 
and  laxrs  July  an.l  Au.mih  deluery  ■',' ..""'V '.'' 
5fi.  «  »  nr  l.e«  *!2  lier  loO;  II.  1.  Ileds  Brd 
i^ifw  Ilk.  sri  i«  100  IIUIT  Ilk.  and  Opr.  115 
!;?,  100  1,  I'ar-el  r'irt  i  wkold  chU  iM  i*r  100: 
r,k  »*  tir  lei.  Airilale  pup.  for  .ale.  Su,.„^,ld. 
PoJlirT    Karm    and    llauhery.  Ulamhc«cr.    O. 


LOOK  c?i1?Ks  $12  A  100  UP 

?.s.c;-ir'r/nTB'^?AT{:u'k^u'Ks.'r»tier':--o''.;r. 


BABY  CHICKS 

JS  larlotles      Send  for  price  list     Wo  buy  and  aeU 

'"""p^HaADELPHlA    PET   SHOP.    Dept.    D. 
22    N.    Sth    Straat.    Phila..    Pa. 


Tiffany's  Superior  Chicks  ^n^    wTan**- 

lai.  Buff  B.rred  and  Wbiie  IbK-k.,  S  C  lUda. 
wkiu  I.Mhurni  I'ekin  and  Indian  Uuiiiiar  Duck- 
U^  AjSam  l-oultJr  Karm.   U  3».   |-h.*ol.v.lla.  Pa. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  3S!S.  "W.?!?    -d 

acta.     Panna.    I'olaloaa  a  specially    neturns  day  cooda 
aia  aold.      A«k   for   our    markat    letter  ._„,__,. 

BXLBT     rilODlCB     CO.  PUILADKLPHIA 


■n~J»/»T<.,  »■  C.  WHI-rt  LEOMOflMS.  Ooa-t 
JtreO  10  LAy  t,uT  an  aue  or  chick  liefore  you  get 
our  frea  catalog  8I.ATY  BIIKIE  fori.TIlY  KARM. 
Box   5,    I-AL.MYRA.    I'A. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  3„::.''  ;';'.  ^'^r"ly  ^Jr7 

artla.    Tom    Ilarnn    strain 

C.    P.    SlIIUEV.  .STEWAllTSTOWN.   PA. 


INDIAN      RUNNER      DUCK      EGGS.      13   lor    tl.OO 

Urceilrra    Jl  'n    1 .1.  b       <ircl.-r    fr..iii    llo'    »! 

H.    E.    KKIT/.   .MErilA-NirsltlTIUi.   Pa.    K.   8 


,y  Chicks  For  Sale    i^L.ntu-!'T'\ 

Kcd>.  &  l.e^bi'iin.    Il>i<-kc\c  Ilitibcrv.  M:llorst..»n.   Pa. 


Baby 


Dairy 


Ayrshire   Bull   Calves     Ji'""  '']un,r"""' 

IIOIIKUT   TK.MI'I.KTO.V   *   SON.    CI-STEIl.    PA. 

R««iitered   Holsfein    Friesian   Catlle  Sons  of  th«  treat 

ruidcrne    Sir    V..l.b-.-»     11    -7     H'      bo  '.    '-r    >■■>■<■■■ 
MII.I..VI1I>  K.    II.VSKIIO.VIt.   I.UtU-»towB.   Pa. 

uuernseys —    „  ,.,, ^.i.-ai  i-u-i «  pii<-e» 

Molt.MNliSIKK    KAUM.        SVI.VAMA.    IX. 


Ptir«  'R,-o/l  BROWN  SWISS  BULLS,  alio  one 
xulC.DrrU  ,,^,f  v.ion^  IiniicltJ.  <'r..iie  .it..1  -•■• 
•la    o.i'Js.        O     EfOKNF.    IIOWN.        K.>rk-.vllk.    Pa 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  Soutii  Third  Street        Philadelphii    Pa. 


Rheumatism. — I  h.ive  a  four-year- 
old  mare  that  has  rheumatism.  M. 
W.  S.,  Honey  Brooli,  I'a. — Give  your 
mare  one  drain  potassium  iodide  at 
a  dose  tliree  times  a  day  for  15  days, 
then  change  treatment  and  give  one 
dram  dose  sodium  salicylate,  three 
times  a  day  for  two  •weelts. 

Feline    Distemper. — I    have    a    cat 
and   three   l<itleiis  about  two  months 
(ild    that    have    a   bad    cough.      Some- 
limes     they     sneeze.      As     they      are 
Angora's   I   would    not    want    to   lose 
them.     A.  S.,  State  Hill.  X.  Y. — Dis- 
solve  a  teaspoonful  salt   in  one   pint 
of    clean    water    and     after     washing 
out  cat's  nostrils   with   cooking  soda 
and    water,    dip    nose    and    eyes    Into 
the  salt  solution,   twice  a  day.     The 
soda  solution   is   made   by   dissolving 
a   teaspoonful   cooking   soda    in    one 
pint    of   clean    water.    Give   cat    one- 
eighth   of   a   grain    quinine   at     dose, 
twice  a  day.     Give  the  kittens  small- 
er  doses,   not   more   than    i   as  much 
to   each   one.      Feed    them    plenty   of 
raw   meat   if  they   will   eat  no  other 
food.      Their   recovery   depends   upon 
their  eating  food  enough  to  properly 
nourish   them   during    this    sickness. 
Nasal  Catarrh — Inflamed     Glands. 
— I  have  two  calves  that  were  ship- 
peil    to    me    from     New    York    state 
aliout  five  week.s  ago.     They  reached 
liere    wIk-u   one   week   old.      Now   the 
side  of  head  is  swelled  and  both  have 
discharge     from     nostrils.     Koth     of 
them    are    stupid.      I    would    like    to 
know   if  you   believe  this  a  contagi- 
ous ailment  or  not.  Can  they  be  safe- 
ly   turned    out    in    pasture    with    my 
other    calves?      J.    R.    W..      Everett. 
Pa. — Paint     cheek     of    calves     with 
equal      parts      tincture      iodine      and 
camphorated  oil,   once   a   day.      Give 
each  calf  four  grains  quinine,  a  tea- 
spoonful   tincture  of    gentian    and    a 
teaspoonful   tincture  of  cinchona    at 
dose,   three    times   a   day.      I    do   not 
believe  their  ailment   necessarily  in- 
fectious or  contagious. 

Sore  Eye. — Three-year-old  draft 
colt  had  mild  attack  of  influenza  last 
Noveinljer,  made  a  speedy  recovery, 
but  some  time  ago  one  eye  became 
sore  and  altho  treated  by  l.)cal  veter- 
inarian is  not  yet  well.  This  colt  is 
now  doing  farm  work.  Seems  worse 
in  morning  but  eye  clears  some  dur- 
ing the  day.  Has  colt  met  with  an 
injurv  or  is  it  an  affection  of  optif 
nerve?  E.  \V.,  York,  Pa. — I  think 
the  eve  was  injured.  Dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful salt  in  1  pint  of  clean  water 
that  has  previously  been  boiled: 
then  apply  to  eye  twice  daily.  A 
bright  light  always  irritates  an  in- 
flamed eye.  Let  plenty  of  fresh  air 
into  stable.      Keep  his  bowels  open. 

Chronic  Lameness.  —  Fistulous 
Tumor. — Cow  has  been  troUt>led 
with  shoulder  lameness  for  last  IS 
months.  A  large  bunch  came  on 
shoulder  and  after  a  time  1  opened 
it.  top  and  i)otti»m.  but  it  still  runs. 
When  fluid  is  injectetl  into  one  open- 
ing it  comes  out  of  the  other.  E.  0. 
S..  Sligo,  I'a. —  IXjuhtle.ss  your  cow 
bruised  her  shoulder  and  ab.scess 
formed,  but  when  you  opened  into 
bunch  you  faih-d  to  obtain  perfect 
drainage.  A  little  more  cutting  is 
necessary;  th-n  swab  out  aliscess 
with  tincture  of  iodine  occasionally. 
.Vppply  1  part  chloride  lime  and  'J 
parts  boric  aci<l  once  a  day.  i'ush 
some  of  this  iwwder  to  bottom  of 
cavity. 

Surfeit  Illotches. — Horse  last  win- 
ter had  some  blotches  and  now  the 
hair  is  drop))ing  out.  He  is  inclined 
to  rub.  Indicating  an  itchy  condition 
,.f  the  skin.  K.  J.  W..  West  Chester. 
Pa.— If  he  is  not  shedding  his  old 
coat  properly,  clip  him  i'nd  apply  1 
part  kerosene  and  1!»  parts  soaj)  and 
water  2  or  3  times  a  wefk.  Give  him 
a  dessertspoonful  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  at  dose  in  feed  or 
drinking  water  S  times  a  day.  Had 
vnu  groomed  him  well,  fed  him  more 
roots,  kept  his  stable  well  .supplied 
with  fresh  air  and  ex"rci.-<e<l  him 
daily  last  winter,  he  would  have  per- 
haps escaped  this  ailment. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

JULY  22,  1919 
Garden  Spot  Farm,  Kinzer,  Pa. 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

We  bought  them  good. 
We  bred  them  better. 
We  offer  the  best. 

4  HERD  SIRES — King  Pontiac  Magadora  No.  133132,  the  37.37  lb.  sire. 
20  COWS — King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  15th  No.  259826. 
20  HEIFERS— A  daughter  of  King  Model. 
15  CALVES— Two  daughters  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra. 


Swine 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  :5  six  months  boais  and  .some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
any  write  at  once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.C.'S 

■iUa  Worlda  Oraod  l-hamii.on  herd,  wmnmj 
twlca  aa  manj  first  pru»»  at  the  National  O  1.  < . 
Show  "  all  oUi«  braederi  put  toefther.  tallowar 
Kdd  bein.  th.  Orand  fhampi.m  b-.ar^  Al«.  imr 
h«d  "as  l*«n  undefMtad  at  .11  Ibe  bij  fa.rt  V^ 
ih.  nait  two  year*  .Stock  of  all  ages  for  sala.  Oat 
l^  mIT  Oandeir.  I-ri.o   Ilo«..    ea«  City.   MIcli. 


_      .  .  rr— J        of    Big    Typa    Poland    Chinai 

Fashion  Hero  sprlTu  lc.ir»  Mred  l>y  U:int 
<;,„i,..ili  W.iid.  r  ai.'l  Olil  >  Kmu  HikI.ouI  of  100  and 
,...,,  II,  lu.w,.  r.Ml  iK-rdli.a.kr  i.ro»i»-<ta.  A  few  »o" 
l,r..,l  nr  fall  f4rr..«r.  Tl..«.  otrcring.  are  r«l  ones, 
the  Mild  that  are  wortii  wUUe.  C.  S.  l.lPLJi.». 
Z.VNKSVIl.l.K.    O. 


SAVE  LABOR 

BY  USING  HOLSTEINS 


WUatiicr  Old  aiiiounl  of 
milk  or  liiit'.rfat  you  wish 
to  prodiiw.  11  it  tiot  batter 
liolii'v  t'l  UM  Iar..'«  Mrld 
cows  than  M  tffi  ari.l  shelter  the  iie\-es.-arUy 
gmter   iiiimli.'r  I'f  -.iujII    viei.l  row*. 

1  se  Ilil.<iiMin  and  !■■«  sfiia  IjUt.  feed,  atalile- 

rooiii.     e<iuiiini'Mt    and    ihIi.       They    ate    always 

healthy  and   r.ailv  for  »■  irk. 

Cli.ns*    row*    aiTiirdlni    to    llielr    rararitr    fir 

I  mnirrlin/    ro^r^e    (.id    into    milk.       That    is    the 

I  fuiieti'.ii   of  a   diiirv   e.iw   and   tli;it   la  where  Iho 

Imj    Ilia' k   and    \Vli;l.'    II  .Nlmi   •xiel.'!. 

If  interested  In  

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  (or  our  booklet! — they  conuln  Back 
Talaabl*  information.  _ 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
AMERICA,  B«i  218  BraltUbwa,  Vl. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fast  growing  baf^>n  breed. 
St..rk  any  a;;e  '"r  sale^  Free 
rirmlar  l.<M  I  ST  LAW  .N 
FABM.  nirdlnllind.  Hox 
3.     Lancmer    County,    Ta. 


iM 


10  Chester  White  Pigs,  eL-h'^V^rrr 

Also    cride    pi.'       Writ*    •■-"t    ».%iii- 

J      11     TANtlER.         YOUK    .SI-IIINGS.    PA. 


REG     BERKSHIRE  PICS  for  sale.    July.   Auautt  and 


OT    n    -d;™.  S  and  3  tno.    nid.   beary  bnne.  short 
.  1.  \j.  rigs     n^v        n.a.     free 
BRI'II.VKKII   niios  .   .Mtai   a.   Cocolamus.   Ta. 


400S:rs400 

m    Fresh  oowa.     Try  a  load  of  tbaae  U  rM  wanj 
milk. 

ICA    Cows  dua  to  ralve  this  inoDtli  aod  next     Oood 
i^"     alzo  aud  the  best  dairy  type  you  etae  law. 

70     BeiEiatered  cows.  fre>h  aud  dua  to  calra  sooo. 

10    lUglsurad  nulls,  with  a  lot  of  good  breedliK. 

Mneltet*.     They  are  extra  high  gnt0t.     KoeUr 
dua  tu  calta  this  apriug. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  OA,  203-205  StTngt  Bank  Building 
Bell  Phone  534  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


OUROC  PICS.     The  large  ty.a.  "'"•«••' 'frill's "w 


■  EAISTERED    0.    I.    C.    Hard    Bear    for   sale,    sera 
IiVs     IlKNJ.    U     UITI.KIX^K.    Ilnesdale.    Pa.    B     3. 


Tk  JERSEY    8PRIM0     PICS    a*d    »ilts     bred 

lion    blood    lloaa.        Geo.    W.    CTm..    i l.r..-h..il  a.    O. 

Ra.  0  I  C.  aad  C.  W.  Pl»«  Bred  filfs  a«d  sows 
"••■  !r.„!^a.^;o„  and  aare  dell-ery  P"'"^  ^^ 
JOHN    U    VA-N    IIOnN^ "'"^'  . 

BERKSHIRES  '^  ^'"  '""^'""'.■?»  "'•" 


HOLSTEINS 

30  renistered.  30  tery  hiiili 
grades  due  tlila  fall.  .10 
r<  :.'iTi>d.  SO  high  grade 
.,  ir;  i  .I  1«  rrglatered.  SO 
I  ii  .' ide  2-year-nlds  due 
tl..>  t..il  n  rwdstarad  bulls 
ready  for  serrlre  10  regis- 
tetcd  belfer  e»J«es.  priced 
to  sell  at  fanners'  prices. 
~s  llolstein  belfer  cahee 
J20  to  $15  earh.  eipress 
pud  In  lots  of  y 
J.  C.  Reataa.  Tally.  N.  V< 


O     1>.     BAK.SK.S. 


K    we.k     li-«      1-0 
i;UU\E    CITY.    I'A. 


Chester  Whites  ^[  *»"'.aie  doe^ 

AJtCADIA     rARM.  BOX     0. 


Bred 


BALLT.    PA. 


REC.  0.    I.   C.'S  all   ataa.     Bookini  erdera  lor  Juae 
l.l.'vMoVl.    Ml.NUUlA     FAK.M.  M=      BetU-l.     Pa 


rrL      1.        Tiru:*...  Choice    ne«lite»«l    Bprlag    plja. 

Chester  Wmtes  ,  ,„  „idat  wnu  your  wanu. 

J.   A.   BOAK.  New  Castle,     Pa.  B.   K.  D.   «■ 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Bhorthom    Hulls.        B.    h.    ilU.M  E.    Cinon.sl.ar;,    Pa 


Sons  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  20th 

neautlful  bull  ralvo*  frnm  roTs  maklns  ILfKH)  Iba. 
milk  i«-r  vear.  hv  ll.:«  ».nd.r!uJ  -.n  of  the  great 
lt».:  Apilo  KorTid>ke  dih.   alio  u  out  of  a  SIS  cow. 

""soNi?Kii.s  &  iiornDEQnN.  avo.noale.  pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE: 


•Tlia  Poor  Man'a 
Cow  "  Most  Milk 
on  same  fet-d  Ilea- 
Hiered  stock  at  farmers'  prlres.  4  t«o  %ear  "id  Jieif- 
,ri  ■•  heller  rahej  and  Inillv  We  Maud  iKliind  all 
ir.i  vCnl  f  .;  I.>!  MONUOE  COC.NTY  AYIISIIIKB 
CLl'U.     UeiUT   lU-»ier.      .SfiTctary.     Sttoudsburi,    Pa. 


■  an.      Berkshire      Swlae        neglslered     nigh    Oi»da 
'^'•*  Prl'-e«      reasonable.         Write 

BOICB     FARM.  CE.NTER      VAILET.     PA 


Ourocs.   all   im.   Yearline   aad   Fall   yearlins  boar  and 

?j^ll   I'.i".     F..11   till*.    I'r.-d  f.r   .Ml.;.   S.M,    ar,.|  (it 
J^iJnn'    ,    -s.  e    iex     I.    I>    Ja.k»..n.   II     M    V.   Weft.  O 


Miscellaneous 


TRACTOR  BARGAIN 

On  a,-.-..unI  of  <-l,nn--o  in  ''""  ,"";,\''';"  •'''■',"''?,'.".' 
Tra.-'.r  f'-r  nno  k  -.i.'  at  rr:.u  of  .<  1 . 1  -  on^  i.j  . - 
r.M.I  tnachi...-  N"er  "-.••I.  Wr,,.'  lr.:.tor.  .  .r- 
I'lun-vlvanla    K.tnm-r.     Phlljd.-ll  Iiu.    iJ 


WE   WILL   Give   THE    USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  tlire.1  years  to  any  rrnjon-iiile  farnHT  who    «i^4hel•    to 
i!i,pr.iru  bis  herd.   Mu.:-et  llill  Farm.  Chailtuu.  Mass. 


T. -..„..  Ti.,!!     Ready    For    Sarvioe.      Sirad    by    in- 

Jersey  Bull  ,,,,„.;..,i   s>a.u-.  kuu      ii»  f.ur 

nearest   dams   a<era.-e    !:;:'.'<    1*».    ni  Ik    and  T'.l    lbs. 
tutter.  AISTIX    LEO.NAKO   *    SOS.      Troy.    Pa. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ^l,  ^'h  J'rTdo  'IZ 

,  r  ..lu.in.:     .-..m       Il.-»u'i:ui:,-     mar,.-.!      .Splendid     In- 
dividuals,  |2U  up.    Brjwncriilt  Faruu.  Mf<Jraw.  N.    ». 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percheron':,     IJerksliircs,     Ilolsteins 

Sows    ar.l    (.Its    bred    '"'  iiVl^.^lTr,  I*"l^' 


W     K     UISIIKI. 


(■r.NTKE   IIAJX.    PA 


AyrshireSsPercherons  and  Berkshires 

Vt'f  have  what    you  want 

CRESMONT  FARM.  SIJWBURY.  PA. 
Near-Bv  Stock  J?arm  r»tt!e:   ncz    nrrkour' 

[-Vi^:."^:;^"^"r^^M^>;'u.>^'-.^''"i- 


HOLSTEIN  Calves  Z^I^fr^mTl^l-iS'lJ 

Writ.'     f  T     tr<-e^.     |1'1'i:.m.     and     liedur.'es 
W.M.TKlt    M     CIMTTl.sUKV.         «i!K.-.  ilsrre.     Pa. 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  .■r',!!,,«"*i,^  sorbl; 

\'.':t\.    r',iir:r!  :   II    I   04    (l:.'.iii'e   '-"W     I'rii-e    rinbt    Sat. 
k'oar.  Lcvu  1*.  Sua'.'.ju.  Clowr   F»nu.  MontlcuUo.   N.  V. 


Thoroughbrod  BaHian  Hares  for  Bala.  Write  yoer 
iISS  Satlsfartlon  guaranteed  J»n.e«  Jt  Eckenrode. 
NewTlllo.   Pa..   B.    X.   Sunnyslde   Babbitry. 


Registered      Nolstsia      aad      SaeraMy       balls    frnm 
raUf«  to  ser>1"c»Me  aje    JS"  aminala  In  the  herd. 
llONVYMKAtJ.i    FAKM.s,    B.    U.    1,    Ilarrlsburg.    Pa. 

Milking  Shorthorns  ^C'l  s,1\Z  ^lr^u:i 

few   females   for   .«»>   C    .M  K.  nnidy  *  .*!ons.Ul«rr.  Pa. 

JERSEY   BULL  CALF   dr»*«ed   April  2.   1(19.     Br«4 

ri^-lit.    i>ri''ed   t'l   s«'tl       Write   at   once. 

TIIK  M.M'I.E   li.M.K  FARM.   B    6.       Freeport.  Ohio. 

Polled   Holsteins  registered  «>ith  tht  horned  ones,  oely 

natursllv    himl.-s*     ruiluii.'    ft     »?.%nip       (JKOBOH 
r,     STl.VE.NSO.N    A   SU.VS.    I  Ijfl.s   Isuuumt,    Pa 


r!<^/v4Z 


-  ^r. X       .>^\-  — 


iaood  Ixoads 

and  Federals  Dring 

Careater  rarm  Profits 


Good  roads  are  not  only  a  nation' 
al  necessity — they  are  the  best  pos- 
sib'e  community  investment. 

Hundreds  of  additional  miles  of 
better  roads  are  being  built  this  year 
— paved  highways  replacing  worn 
dirt  roads — new  arteries  of  commerce 
where  only  rutted  wagon  trails  be- 
fore existed. 

Good  roads,  good  motor  trucks  and 
progressive  farming  go  hand  in  hand. 

Shorten  your  miles  to  market.  Save 
hours  of  time  and  dollars  of  expense. 


Boost  the  good  road  movement  in 
your  neighborhood.  Buy  a  motor 
truck  whose  stamina,  economy  and 
year  'round  dependability  have  been 
proved  in  thousands  of  cases  on 
countless  farms — the  Federal. 

For  power,  service  and  low  operat- 
ing costs,  no  better  motor  truck  than 
the  Federal  could  be  made.  It  is  the 
truck  for  your  farm! 

"Federal  Traffic  News",  an  inter- 
esting little  truck  magazine,  sent 
monthly  on  request — without  charge. 


BUILD  NOW 


Address  distributor  handling  your  territory  listed  as  below: 

FEDEBAL    SALES    COMPANY.    PHIIJU>ELPH1A,    PA. 

SUtiibutors  for  BUlr,  Huntrrdon.  Mifflin,  Jani»ta,  Perry,   Cumberland.   Dauphin    Cheater 

Delaware  and  Philadelphia  Counties  in  PenuaylTania;    Southern   New  Jertey  and        ' 

Delaware.   (ColUna  H.  Halnei  Sons,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Burlington  County  Agent.) 

E.    S.   \OUSE,    READING,    PA.      Distributors    for   Berks   Co.,    Pa. 

COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.— Distributors  for  SUta  of  Maryland 

HEEBNER  VELVEB    COMPANY.    LANSDALE.    PA— Distributors    for 

Montgomery   and    Southfri   Bucks   Co..   in   Pennsylvania ;    Mercer   Co.    In   New  Jersey. 

EASTON    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY,    EASTON,    PA.— Distrlbntors   for 

Northampton  Co.  and  Korthfrn  Bucks  Co.  in  PennsyWania,   Hunterdon  Co.  in  New  Jersey 

rEDEBAL  TRUCK   COMPANY  OF   NEWARK,    NEWARK,    N.  J.— Distrlbntors  for  Union! 

Esses,  MorrU,  Parsaic,  fioBierset,  Middlesex.  Monmouth  and  Bergen  Counties  In  N.  J. 

J.  W.  BICHLEY  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  YORK    PA 

Diftributors  for   York   and   Adams  Counties,   Pa. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


THE 


NATIONAL 
STATE  ''■' 
AND  COUNTY 

ROADS 

That  Are  Needed 


One    to   Five    Ton    Capacities 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


W.  B.  WILSON. 

XCcrrf  «i>  of  Lmbot. 


ESTABLISH^ 


PO*iI'!«hfd    hy    The    T.awrnicf    ruhllnhlng     Co., 
Ul-oj   hk>.    TliirU   M,      riiiladiU'liid,    Pa. 


KntfTFd  a*  Sci-imaciass  Matter,  at  the  Port  Ofllre  at 
riiilaJcliliis.    I'a.,    uiiUir  tlie   .\rt  i,r   M^nli   i.    ISV'J. 


Vol.  4'J— No.  I.  ^ 


rillLADKLl'lIlA,  ]'A.,  SATl'HDAY,  JULY  2:;,  1!)19. 


75  Ct'uts  per  Year 


A  Delaware  County  Awakening 

Kent  County,  Delaware,  Farmers  Fointing^  The  Way  in  Cooperative  Organization 

In  many  ways  Kent  County,  in  the  little  state    the  county,  farmers  began  to  Ret  better  acquaint-    per  basket  would  be  all  they  could  pay.  The  farm- 
of   Delaware,   is  not   unlike   the   average   agricul-    ed  with  their  neighbors  and  their  problems.  Early    ers  began  to  figure  and  called  on  the  county  agent 


tural  county  in  any  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  in  1918  some  propaganda  was  launched  in  the 
She  has  about  the  average  quota  of  poor  roads,  county  to  the  effect  that  the  government  had  set 
and  dilapidated  country  schools.     About  every  so    a  maximum  price  of  35  cents  per  basket  on  toma- 


often  someone  is  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  At  inter- 
vals of  two  years  the  state  legislature  meets  at 
Dover,  the  state  capilol,  and  after  much  oratory, 
a'.journs,  leaving  the  good  taxpayers  to  wonder 
v.hat  it  was  all  about. 

Such  fame  as  may  have  come  to  Kent  County 
In  the  past  has  been  due  to 
her  yearly  output  of  peaches, 
Ei'ples  and  tomatoes,  which 
a:'e  said  to  excel  in  quality 
and  flavor.  I'ntil  recently  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers 
have  been  content  to  produce 
their  crops  and  market  them 
in  the  time-honored  methods 
Introduced  by  their  fore- 
fathers. They  took  their  pro- 
duce to  the  shipping  points 
and  the  local  markets  and 
asked  what  it  was  worth. 
They  loaded  up  their  teams 
with  supplies  and  repairs, 
asked  what  the  charges  were, 
and  went  home.  The  question 
of  their  margin  of  profit  was 
not  considered.  If  a  man  had 
a  balance  in  the  bank  at  the 
eaJ  of  the  year,  well  and 
g)0(l;  if  not,  "it  had  been  an 
o3  season." 


toes.  The  farmers  hold  some  meetings  and  figured 
up  the  cost  of  growing  tomatoes.  They  found  that 
35  cents  was  not  enough  to  meet  expenses.  More 
(lata  was  secured  and  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Farm  Hureau  went  to  Washington. 
They  saw  Mr.  Hoover,  and  they  saw  their  mem- 


Threshing  90-Bu.-per-Acre  Oats  on  Williamson  Farm,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa, 


hers  in  Congress,  and  the  contract  price  of  toma- 
That  was  Kent  County,    Delaware,  last  year    toes  was  set  at  50  cents  per  basket. 


and  the  year  before,  but  things  are  different  this 
year.  While  the  citizens  of  Russia  and  Germany 
eni  some  of  the  other  highly  "kultured"  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  been  engaged  in  cutting 
*ach  other's  throats,  and  the  delegates  at  the 
Peace  Conference  have  been  monopolizing  all  the 


When  the  membership  campaign  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  opened  for  1919,  that  extra  15 
cents  a  basket  for  tomatoes  was  a  good  object 
lesson  and  the  membership  increased  50  percent. 

In  January,  this  year,  the  tomato  growers 
began  to  ask  what  they  would  be  offered  for  toma- 


headllnes  in  the  dally  press,  the  farmers  of  Kent    toes  this  year,  and  the  canners  began  to  answer 
County  have  been  staging  a  little  revolution  of    with  big  talk  about  reconstruction,  no  sale  for  fu- 


thelr  own. 

In  1918,  County  Farm  Bu- 
reaus were  organized  in  each 
cl  the  three  counties  of  Dela- 
w:ire.  In  Kent  County,  eight- 
een communities  were  organ- 
ized, each  with  a  local  chair- 
H'.an,  and  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  several  phases 
of  farm  and  home  interests 
Was  appointed.  An  Executive 
Committee  meeting  with  the 
CDunty  agent  each  month, 
r'.anned  the  program  of  work 
£;nd  looked  after  the  business 
of  the  organization.  This 
C'Canizatlon  planned  to  have 
the  farmers  of  the  communi- 
ties arrange  their  program  of 
•^tension  work,  according  to 
the  need  of  each  romniunity. 
As  meetings  were  held 
f^m     time    to    time    thruout 


tures.  high  priced  cans.     They  saiii  that  2."i  cents 


Making  Use  of  the  Tractor  in  Sash  of  Harvest  Season 


to  get  an  estimated  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of 
tomatoes  in  1919.  Figures  taken  from  50  average 
farms  showed  the  estimated  cost  to  be  J102.34 
per  acre  or  about  36  cents  per  basket. 

A  Cooperative  Org;anization 
On  February  12  the  Farm  Bureau  called  a 
meeting  of  tomato  growers  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Over  three  hundred  men  attended  this  meeting, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
was  essentially  an  education- 
al body  and  could  not  under- 
take direction  of  commercial 
enterprises.  The  men  were 
urged  to  go  home  and  hold 
local  meetings  and  organize 
local  tomato  growers'  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  their  marketing  pio- 
blems,  following  the  plan ' 
which  had  met  with  consider- 
able success  at  Hurlock,  Md. 
After  several  local  meet- 
ings were  held,,  a  committee 
was  appolnttd  to  decide  on 
tho  best  form  of  organization. 
An  attorney  was  called  in, 
and  three  days  were  spent  in 
drifting  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
w.:re.  and  in  preparing  a  set 
of  by-laws.  The  result  was  the  Delaware  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  .Association,  authorized  to  do 
business  anywhere  in  the  s!ute  of  Delaware,  as  a 
r.on-stock-issuing  corporation. 

Under  the  by-laws  adopted,  each  local  as- 
sociation elected  its  own  officers  and  a  director 
to  serve  on  the  county  board  of  directors.  The 
executive  stalT  of  the  county  association  consists 
of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treastirer, 
a  board  of  directors,  and  three  executive  mem- 
bers. This  bo(!y  Is  empowered  to  hire  a  county 
sales  manager,  and  such  local 
salesmen  as  will  be  needed. 
Each  member  joining  the  as- 
sociation pays  A  fees  of  50 
cents  and  gives  a  note  for  $50 
without  interest  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  association.  This 
note  is  simply  a  guarantee  of 
good  faitb.  If  the  member 
violates  his  agreement  to  sell 
his  crop  thru  the  asso- 
ciation, the  note  is  forfeited, 
otherwise  it  is  returned  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the 
se;ison. 

So  far  the  action  of  the  as- 
sociation has  been  largely 
ehicatlonal  among  Its  mem- 
bers. They  have  been  Khown 
the  cost  of  producing  a  crop, 
the  value  of  careful  grading 
and   packing,   and   the   neces- 
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slty  of  cutting  down  their  acreage  this  year  to 
stabilize  market  conditions.  Acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  otiier  associations  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties, the  members  have  agreed  n.)t  to  contract 
tomatoes  for  less  than  $25  per  ton  or  41%  cents 
per  basket.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  among 
members  and  non-members  the  acreage  of  toma- 
toes in  Kent  Cou:ity  will  be  cut  down  about  30 
percent   in   couxparison   with   that   of    IDIS. 

A  bureau  of  information  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  each  weelt  all  local  .secretaries  will  report 
local  crop  a'ld  mark"t  conditions,  so  that  at  all 
times  managers  will  know  what  market  condi- 
tions are  in  other  sections,  and  can  thus  co- 
operate  to   avoid    local   glut. 

In  Kent  County,  the  membership  in  the 
eight  locals  is  over  800,  and  they  are  still  Join- 
ing. Volunteers  have  gone  out  to  explain  the 
details  of  the  organization  at  school  house  meet- 
ings. Tlie  county  agent  has  been  kept  on  the  run, 
supplying  cost  of  prixUiction  figures,  and  in  the 
month  of  Fobruray  alone  was  called  upon  to  at- 
tend 24  night  meetings.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
agitation,  the  men  have  studied  the  factors  that 
are  entering  into  their  cost  of  production  along 
all  lines  more  carefully  than  ever  before,  and 
they  are  learning  to  apply  the  same  business 
methods  that  others  have  been  using. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  association  will 
be  met  by  a  small  assessment  against  each  pack- 
age handled  for  the  members.  In  this  they  will 
be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  Ilurlock  Toma- 
to Growers'  Association,  of  Dorchester  Co.,  Mary- 
land. For  the  last  two  years  this  organization 
has  made   a   charge   of   one-half   cent    per   basket 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

for  marketing  tomatoes,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  has  been  able  to  rebate  half  of  fliis  charge 
liack  to  the  members,  indicating  that  it  has  been 
able  to  sell  tlie  crop  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  a  basket.  Since  the  average  broker  chaiges 
from  four  to  five  cents  per  basket  to  handle  toma- 
toes, it  ctin  be  readily  seen  that  this  saving  alone 
will  amount  to  a  substantial  sum  during  the  sea- 
;;on's   business. 

As  a  further  aid  in  their  new  venture  the 
members  of  the  associtaion  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  their  new  county  agent,  A.  D.  Cobb,  who 
has  just  completed  four  years  of  experience  with 
the  cantaloupe  growers'  associations  of  southern 
Indiana,  which  are  conducted  on  a  very  similar 
basis,  and  have  proveil  a  great  aid  in  marketing 
this  perLshable  crop. 

Dairjinen  Organize 

Organization  among  farmers  in  Kenty  County 
has  not  slopped  witli  the  tomato  growers,  for 
the  milk  pordiicers  in  several  communities  decided 
tliat  if  organijtation  w;i.-<  god  for  tomatoes  growers 
it  should  apply  to  milk  producers  as  well,  ajul 
five  locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation have  iccently  been  organized,  with  a 
total  membership  of  over  300  men  representing 
about  2,500  cows. 

At  one  point  in  the  county  the  milk  dealer 
decided  to  close  his  plant  i)ermanently,  and  move 
the  machinery  to  another  point.  Some  of  the  men 
were  milking  from  20  to  30  cows,  and  had  no 
other  outlet  for  their  milk.  An  organization  was 
hurriedly  formed  with  the  assistance  of  field  men 
fro:n    the   Intor-State   Association.      Pressure    was 
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l.iought  to  bear  on  the  dealer,  and  the  station 
was  reopened,  with  the  producers  getting  a  l)et1'jr 
price  than  before. 

Buying  Supplies 

In  another  community  the  men  decided  to 
buy  their  binder  twine  together.  Local  prices  weri> 
ciiiotod  to  them  at  26  cents  a  pound.  At  the 
next  meeting  bids  were  read,  quoting  twine  at 
22J  cents  per  pound,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  local  stores  displayed  windows  full  of 
l)indor  twine  marked  22 5  cents  a  pound.  However 
the  local  dealer  said  he  would  not  sell  to  an  or- 
ganization at  any  price,  and  turned  down  an  or- 
der for  over  $2,000  worth  of  twine.  The  members 
tried  to  do  business  at  home,  but  felt  that  after 
such  treatment  they  were  not  bound  to  protect 
their  local  dealer. 

In  still  another  community  there  was  a  short- 
age of  hay  last  winter.  Thru  their  organization 
the  niemliers  purchsaed  a  carload  of  hay  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  at  a  saving  of  $.").90  per  ton,  over 
what  they  could  have  ]iaid  as  individuals. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  Kent 
County  are  waking  up.  The  fact  that  they  have 
analysed  their  own  bu:  iness  methods  and  found 
them  lacking  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  them 
if  nothing  else  has  been  accomplished.  The  real 
strength  of  their  organizations  however,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  men  realize  that  they  must  have 
middlemen,  and  th;U  jrices  depend  on  demand. 
They  are  not  seeking  to  do  away  with  the  packer 
and  the  dealer,  or  to  injure  their  business.  But 
Ihey  do  want  to  travel  in  the  same  road  with  the 
de;:lers  not  as  a  tandem  team,  but  two  abreast. 


WEAK  POINTS  IN  FARMING-II 

The  Farmer  And  The  Government — Bi/  R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen 


It  we  were  to  take  the  legislature  of  almost  farming,  so  tlie  farmer  was  toll  to  be  "patriotic" 
any  Eastern  State,  or  Congress  itself,  for  that  and  raise  more  and  bigger  crops.  No  one  said 
matter,  and  sort  the  members  according  to  busi-    "cost  plus"  to  him.     His  hired  man  went  to  the 


ne.ss  or  profession,  we  Ehor.ld  find  the  great  ma- 
jority to  be  lawyers.  The  remaipdcr  would  doubt- 
less be  professional  politicians  and  business  men. 
Perhaps  we  might  find  one  farmer.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  this  "farmer."  if  closely  examined 
would  fall  under  the  class  of  "gentleman  farm- 
>r" — a  man  who  lives  In  the  country  and  raises 
nothing  but  his  hat! 

"Business"  is  well  represented,  either  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  in  these  bodies,  and  the  lawmak- 
ers have  more  or  less  insight  into  business  ways. 


munition  plant  for  wages  no  farnier  could  pay; 
his  son  was  drafted,  and  the  farnjer  took  what 
labor  he  could  get — the  left  overs,  the  old  men 
and  the  boys,  and  the  women — and  produced. 
Fine  patrlotir.m,  but  poor  business.  We  hear  of 
no  "war  babies"  that  brought  sud<len  fortunes 
in  farming!  The  farmer  simply  did  not  get  a 
square  deal. 

The  Remedy — Political  Activity 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  world  owes 


(This  is  not  meant  for  sarcasm. )  But  the  faiiner  every  man  a  living — but  that  he  has  to  collect 
is  neither  represented  nor  understood  by  the  aver-  it.  And  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  farmer  is 
age  legislator,  and  acocrdiiigly  his  Interests  suf-  entitled  to  fair  treatment,  but  that  he  will  have 
fer.  Worse  than  this,  the  average 
city  man  is  Inclined  to  believe  that 
a  farmer  knows  very  little  about  his 
own  business,  and  feels  that  if  he 
owned  a  farm,  he  could  show  him 
just  how  the  job  should  be  done.  The 
only  bright  spot  in  this  sit\uition  is 
found  in  the  West,  where  the  farm- 
er's interests,  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
Non-Partisan  I.*ague,  are  being 
carefully  looked  after.  The  howl  set 
I'.p  by  "business"  of  "Bolshevism"  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
have  got  hold  of  the  gov«rnment. 
and  are  giving  others  the  dose  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  swallow 
i:i  The  past. 

Tho  ITewark,  N.  J.  "News"  re- 
rently  published — much  to  the  credit 
of  tlie  paper — a  series  of  articles  on 
.t':e  Non-Partizan  League,  showing 
its  members  to  be  substantial  farm- 
ers, men  of  means — rather  than  the 
socialists  and  rabid  anarchists  who 
were  supposed  to  fill  Its  ranks. 

But  to  stick  more  closely  to  the  subject — a  to  fight  for  it.  No  one  U  going  to  hand  him 
fine  example  of  the  way  In  whicli  farming  inter-  favors  and  give  him  r-prrial  consideration  unless 
ests  are  handled  by  our  lawmakers  is  the  man-  he  is  i>owerful  politically.  Now,  it  is  a  hard 
ner  of  handling  the  question  of  food  production  matter  to  farm  and  play  politics  if  one  is  to  be 
•luring  the  war.  To  "win  the  war"  we  needed  successful  in  both.  That  is  why  farmers  are  so 
ships,  munitions,  and  food.  Shipbuilding  and  poorly  represented  in  lawmaking  bodies— the  two 
munition  making  are  manufacturing  enterprises,  jobs  don't  fit;  while  lawmaking  and  other  forms 
The  city  mind  could  appreciate  the  problems  In-  of  business  or  profession  may  go  very  well  to- 
Tolved,  and  so  money  was  loaned,  workmen  se-  gether.  But  to  secure  laws  that  will  serve  his 
cured  and  paid  unheard  of  wages,  and  contracts  interests,  the  farmer  must  have  representatives 
awarded  on  the  "cost  of  pioduction  plus  a  reason-  in  state  and  nation  that  appreciate  his  problems, 
able  profit"  basis— as  was  the  thing  to  do.  But  and  that  feel  responsible  to  him.  His  vote  must 
the    city    mind    did    not    know    the    problems    of     put  country  minded  men  in  olBcc,  who  know  that 


not  to  serve  his  interests  will  lose  hia  support. 
To  accomplish  this  result,  a  strong  political  or- 
ganization is  nece.ssary.  In  certain  countries,  the 
hinded  and  agricultural  interests  form  a  power- 
ful political  pariy.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
there  is  room  In  America  for  a  distinct  Agarian 
or  Farmers'  party,  or  If  either  would  be  desirable. 
Nevertheless  some  sort  of  organization  along 
political.  If  not  party  lines,  that  would  Insure 
the  election  of  a  desirable  candidate  to  ofTice,  and 
maintain  a  strong  influence  favoring  agriculture 
at  Washington,   is  eminently  desirable. 

Under  such  conditions.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  asked  to  pub- 
lish available  cost  of  production  figures  on  crops. 
v.ould  not  say,  "The  farmer  has  no  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  production  his  business  is  to  pro- 
duce!" 


It  Pays  to  Use  Enougii  Horses  to  Ci;t  Steadily 


SOIL  ACIDITY 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  soil 
acidity  spoken  of  as  being  due  to 
"continuous  cropping."  However, 
one  must  go  a  bit  behind  this  as  an 
explanation  in  order  to  get  at  the 
real  facts  which  usually  result  In 
producing  a  sour  soil.  The  constant 
cropping  of  a  given  piece  of  land  is 
accompanied  as  a  rule  by  the  repeat- 
ed application  of  organic  matter 
either  in  the  form  of  farm  wastes  or 
in  the  war  of  clover,  vetch  or  other 
crops  which  are  plowed  timler.  This 
organic  matter  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion. One  result  of  decay  is  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  acids.  For  a  time 
these  will  be  neutralized  by  alkaline 
substances  which  are  present  in  the 
soil  but  there  comes  a  day  when 
these  can  no  longer  take  care  of  the 
exres.<i  of  acid  and  the  soil  becomes 
sour.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  apply  alkaline 
:!.!;ents  which  will  overcome  the  acidit/and  return 
the  .soil  to  its  natural  alkaline  condition.  Lime  in 
one  form  or  another,  is  Nature';;  great  corrective 
igent  for  overcoming  soil  acidity.  Without  it. 
cropping  would  lag  or  cease  altogether,  for  the 
soil  bacteria  upon  which  so  much  depends  in  the 
way  of  converting  soil  elements  Into  available  plant 
food  cannot  work  effectively  under  acirl  con<li- 
tions.  "Clover  sickness,"  sickly  and  weakly  crops 
on  acid  soil  and  so  on.  are  visible  signs  that  the 
bacteria  at  work  in  the  soil  have  begun  to  go  on 
strike. — Sylvanns  Col)b  Burt. 
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leniled    tli.it     the    latter    oivcs    tlH' 


Mupany    any-    crops.  In  some  sections  the  farmers  lose  the  profit 


A  Little  Point  on  Railway  Law 

Any  farmer  who  has  done  very  niucli,  or  any. 
business  witli  tlie  railway  comi'iinies  knows  tliat 
if  he  orders  goods  to  !)(>  sliipped  to  him,  and  the 
sender  does  not  pay  the  freiglit,  the  farmer  must 
pay  the  freight  before  he  can  get  delivery  of  the 
goods  from  the  railway  comiiany,  or,  as  the  law- 
yers say,  ttie  railway  company  has  a  "lien"  on  the 
goods  for  the  payment  of  the  freight,  and  are  en- 
titled to  retain  possession  of  the  goods  until  th;it 
freight    is   p.iiil. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  however,  I  had  a  little 
experience  along  this  line  that  raised,  to  nie,  an 
entirely  new  point,  and  one  that  seems  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  call  to  the  attenti(m  of  the 
larniing  community. 


thing;  and  hence  tli"  iHiyer  is  entitled  to  main- 
tain a  suit  against  the  railway  company  for  the 
value  of  the  goods  which  thi»  company  refuses  to 
deliver."-   .\.    li.    Urowii. 


that  might  ho  made  on  small  sideline  crops  be- 
cause theie  is  little  deiuiind  for  them.  An  in- 
crease in  home  canning  will  make  a  better  market 
in  many  districts  for  sucli  crops  as  beets,  toma- 
tii.'s,  small  fruits,  etc.  Surely,  the  business  of 
farming  Is  connected  very  closely  v,-itli  the  con- 
sumer of  farm   products   and   the  city   man   occa- 

sionally  needs  a  bulletin  as  well  as  his  friend  in 

If   the   Department  of  .\griculture   could  cut    the   country. — R.   O.    Kirby. 


Bulletins  For  City  Buyers 


out  one  of  their  liuilefins  on  general  information 
and  sul)stitute  a  collection  of  facts  for  city  buyers 
of  farm  produce,  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  l!in 
farming  business.  Most  farmers  have  been  suf- 
licienily  bulletined  but  many  city  buy(>rs  lack  a 
lot  of  information  about  the  farming  business  that 
they  .should  i)ossess.  The  people  existing  under 
the  head  of  "ultimate  consumers"  are  a  large  fac- 
tor In   the   farming   business.      They   siiould    know 


To  Kill  Grasshoppers 


How  to  Prepare  Poisor  Bait 


.Mix  thondy  in  a  tub  or  half  barrel.  20  pounds 
f)f  wheat  bran  and  1  pound  of  paris  green  or  white 
ar.sonic.      In  a  separate  receptacle,  mix  3]   gallons 
that  farming  is  not  a  pastime  like  rabbit  liun'ing    of  water  with  two  quarts  of  molasses  or  syrup  of 
In  the  Instance  which  I  mention,  I  ordered  a    or  fishing  but  a  business  in  whicli  a   man   invests    a  cheap  grad'.  To  flii-i  sweetened  water  add  three 
piece   of    farm    machinery    from    a    jnanufacturlng    capital  and  labor  with  the  hope  of  deriving  a  fair     oranges  (.r  h'jiions  chopped  fine.     Add  this  mixture 
company  to  l)e  shipped  to  nio   by   freight;    when  I     living   from   the   profits,  to    tlie    wheat   bran    and    poison    and    mix    thoroly. 

went  to  the  station  for  the  machine  I  found  that  Some   buyers  of   farm   produce   do   not  know    The  poison  bait  is  then  ready  for  use.     The  mix- 

there  was  ll.'i  freight  to  be  paid,  an<l,  as  that  was    tliat    farmers    must    have   profits    In    order    to    do    tiire  should  be  moist  and  crumbly, 
according  to  my  agreement  with  the  seller,  I  had    business.      In   the  old   days  a   farmer   might  exist  The   Poison    bran   should    be  sown    broadcast 

no  objection  to  paying  the  amount.  like  the  s(|uiirels  who  palhir  their  food  from  the     like  wheat  or  oats  over  the  infeste<l  fields  during 

In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  sii'e,  honever,  I  woods,  but  today  a  certain  amount  of  cash  is  the  early  morning  hours.  The  quantity  mention- 
looked  the  machine  over  before  accepting  It  or  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  fulfill  his  obligations  ed  will  sow  from  3  to  5  acres,  and  usually  it  will 
paying  the  freight,  and  found  th;it  it  liaii  been  to  .society.  The  church  and  the  school  need  funds,  kill  tlie  grasshuppj-rs  in  from  6  to  4S  hours  after 
(iaraaged  in  transit  to  the  ainounl  of  at  least  $20.  The  home  that  Is  a  home  re(|uires  a  constant  ex-  they  have  eaten  the  poison.  It  is  often  advisable 
"Well,  I  see  that  you  broke  it  up  pretty  well,  pi-ndlture  and  many  things  are  needed  that  do  not  to  sow  a  strip  of  the  poison  mixture  along  the 
the  way  your  company  does  wiih  abcut  everything    come  from  thu  kitchen  garden.  lenco  rows  or  weed  and  grass  grown  ravines  from 

that  Is  shipped  over  the  line,"   I   remarked.  When  city  buyers  are  Informed  in  this  hulle-    which   the  hoppers  emerge  during  the  morning. 

"If  the  company  has  damaged  your  goods  sue    tin   that   farming  is  a   business  they   should   then  The  first  sowing  of  the  poison  bait  should  kill 

learn  how  to  buy  farm  products.  City  buyers  can  from  60  to  SO  percent  of  the  hoppers  present. 
purcha.se  eggs  In  the  spring  and  place  them  in  the  Since  the  Insocts  fly  readily  from  one  field  to  an- 
water-gli.ss  solution  and  In  the  fall  and  winter  other,  It  may  be  necessary  In  some  localities  to 
they    will    have    cRgs    that    arc    liefter    tlian    the    sow  the  poison  bait  al)out  every  week  or  ten  days 

until   the   pest   Is   controlled.      If  the 


them  and  make  them  pay  for  it — I  guess  they're 

said    the   .«tatIon 


g(X)d   for  a    $15   or   $20   claim, 
agent. 

"That's  what  111  have  to  do,"  I  agreed 
I've  got  to  have  the  machine  to  use 
right   away,   and    all    I   can    do   Is   to 
take  it,  get  It  repalre<i   iind   then  get 
after  the  railway  comi)any." 

"That  would  certainly  be  the 
wisest  course,"  declared  the  station 
agent,  "so  you  can  pay  me  the 
freight    and    take    the    machine." 

"Pay  you  the  freight?"  I  quer- 
ied. "Do  you  suppose  I  am  fool 
enough  to  pay  you  $15  freight  when 
your  company  has  damaged  my  pro- 
perty more  than  that?  I'll  take  the 
machine  and  let  the  damage  go 
against  the  fieiKht  as  far  as  it   will." 

"You'll  ilo  nothing  of  the  kind 
— that  machine  don't  leave  the  com- 
pany's properly  until  the  freight  is 
paid,"   blustered  tlie  agent. 

"And  if  it  stays  here  until  I  pay 
the  $15  It'll  stay  until  you've  learned 
better  manners,"  I  maintained. 

"Talk      enough,"       agreed      the 
agent,  as  he  locked  the  door  of  the* 
freight  shed  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 


•for 


poison  bait  is  properly  prepared  and 
Sown,  there  is  no  danger  of  poi.soning 
birds  or  live  stock. 

RRES  FROM  SPARKS 


Power  That  Doesn't  Mind  the  Heat  Nor  Eat  the  Grain 

Htock    and    they    will    only 


Newspapers  almost  daily  contain 
news  Items  about  dwelling  bouses, 
barns,  etc..  located  near  railways, 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  sparks 
from  passing  trains.  The  sparks 
lodge  In  shingles  on  the  roof  in  most 
cases.  When  shingles  become  dried 
out.  they  contract;  crevices  are  left 
between  them  into  which  It  is  quite 
ea.sy  for  a  spark  to  fall  and  ignite  the 
wood. 

Especially  in  hot  weather  is  this 
true  when  the  ilirect  rays  of  the  sun 
soon  dry  all  the  moisture  out  of  the 
shingles  making  them  easily  Inflam- 
mable. So  great  is  the  danger  fronj 
this  source  that  insurance  companies 
have  a  very  high  rate  for  buildings 
tliaf  have  shingle  roofs  and  are  located  near  rail- 
roads. 

A  large  part  of  the  danger  of  falling  sparks 
can  he  eliminated  by  painting  the  roof  with  a 
fire  retardant  shingle  paint,  made  especially  to 
lorm    a    coating    of    mineral     iiigment    over    the 


average    cold    storage 

In   this   instance   1   was   perfectly   right,   and  cost  spring  prices, 
had  the  law  on  my  side  for  once,  as  It   has  been  The  construction  anil  use  of  cellars  should  be 

laid   down   by    the    Kansas.    Kentucky,    Massachu-  part   of  the  city  man's  education.      Then    he  can 

•■etts.   South   Carolina,    Pennsylvania,    Washington  buy  vegetables  in  the  fall  from  farmers  at  whole- 

and  other  State  Courts  that  if  the  buyer  is  to  pay  sale  prices  an<l  store  them  for  winter  use.     Pota- 

the  freight  on  goods  which  are  damaged   by   the  toes,   onions,    carrots,    apples,    cabbages,   etc.,   can  ."^hlngle.     The  ingredients  used  in  this  roof  paint 

railway  company  in   transit,   and    the   amount  of  Ijc  bought  for  a  moderate  sura  in  the  fall  and  the  are  selected  to  reduce  possibility  of  Ignition  to  a 

the  damage  equals  or  exceeds  the  freight  bill,  the  city  man  can  reduce  his  annual  expenses  by  pur-  minimum.     The  sparks  falling  upon  the  roof  nat- 

huyer  Is  entitled  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  chasing  a  certain  amount  of  farm   products  each  iirally  then  die  out  as  they   do  not  come   in  con- 

him  without  paying  the  freight.  year  at  wholesale  from  the  farmer.      The  farmer  tact  with  any  wood  with  which  to  ignite  and  there 

"When    the    damage    equals    or    exceeds    the  is   not   equipped   to  store  all    of   his   produce   and  Is   little   danger  of    the   structure   burning   down, 

freight,"    says   one   i.l    the    Courts    named    above,  he  cannot  deliver  Ii  In  small  quantities.     In  addl-  This  paint  should   be  used  very  freely,  especially 

"the  railway  company's   lien   for  freight   is  gone,  tion,  he  often  needs  the  money  in  the  fall  and  so  the  first  time  it  is  applied,  in  order  to  fill  up  all 

and  the  buyer's  right  of  possession  of  his  property  is  compelled  to  sell   much  produce  that  he  might  crevices  and  completely  cover  all  exposed  parts  of 

!■*  complete,   and    he   may   maintain   an   action  of  wish  to  hold  for  higher  prices.  The  bulletin  should  every  shingle. 

claim  and  delivery  for  the  property  and  for  dam-  tell  the  city  man  bow  to  use  his  cellar  to  the  best  

*8e."  advantage.     It   will   be  of  miuh   value   in  solving  Soil  moisture  is  the  most  imiwrtant  factor  In 

Now,  if  I  was  entitled  to  demand  the  ma-  some  of  our  marketing  problems.  Surely  the  farm-  crop  production.  Water  not  only  acts  as  a  food 
thine  without  paying  the  freight,  on  account  of  ers  will  be  glad  to  give  up  the  amount  of  paper  substance  for  the  plant,  supplying  hydrogen  and 
the  railway  company  having  damaged  the  goods  in  at  least  one  bulletin  jier  year  so  that  it  can  oxygen,  but  it  is  vitally  cimcerned  In  the  essential 
to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  freight,  and  the  carry  a  message  to  the  city  friends  who  are  also  activities  both  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plant.  It 
station  agent  refused  to  deliver  my  property  to  helping  to  pay  the  cost  of  these  bulletins.  Farm-  serves  as  a  soil  conditioner — giving  a  favorable 
me  without  payment  of  the  freight,  which  he  ers  don't  need  all  the  advice  that  is  handed  out  physical  condition — and  regulates  soil  tempera- 
did,  was  I  in  a  position  to  sue  the  railway  com-  free  in  this  country.  ture.  It  is  es-sential  to  bacterial  life.  It  dissolves 
Pany  for  refusing  to  deliver  my  property  to  me  When  a  bulletin  is  issued  on  such  a  subject  plant  food  and  transports  it  to  the  plant  roots.  As 
and  recover  damages?  as  canning  It  should  be  placed  In  more  city  homes,  the  main  constituent  of  cell  sap  It  transports  the 

On  this  point  the  Courts  have  said  "Yes"  and  A   community   canning  outfit    can    be   used   to  ad-  plant   food    material    within    the    plant    and   glve^ 

*he  ground   for   this  decision    has   been   stated   by  vantage   liy   the   neighbors   in   a   town   even    more  the  plant   turbidity,  erectness  ami  growing  viKor. 

the  South  Carolina  Court  in  the  following  words:  easily  than   among  farmers  on   the  same   road  as  The  control,  conservation  and  u.«e  of  soil  moisture 

"If  it   can    l»e  shown    that   the   railway   com-  the  homes  in   the  town  are  closer  together.     The  In    growing   crops    Includes   the    whole   subject   of 

pany  has  Injured  goods  of  the  buyer,  to  an  aiiu>unt  increase  in  canning   will  benefit  the  farmer  as  it  soil  culture  and  can  not  be  given  further  attention 

greater  than  his  whole  freight,  it  cannot  be  pre-  will    increase     the   demand     for    fruit     and  truck  hore.     Keep  moist  ore  by  i  ultivation. 
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Member  Standard  Farm  Paoer  As^'n  an  I  AiidH    T)ureau  o'  Cirrulatiooa 
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Our  Job  it  to  atroe  our  rtadirs.      IVhentoer  an  J 
whereoer  we  can  help  you.  tor  lie  (u. — The  EUilort. 


1 


Disappointing  Wheal  Yields 

7*^  ROM  all  indicatioas  at  present  the  prophesied 
I  i.ne-and-a-quurter-billion-bushel  wheat  crop 
v.-!ll  not  be  realized.  Reports  from  practically  all 
tlie  v.beat  growing:  states  indicate  that  it  is  not 
threshing  out  as  expected,  altho  the  general  ap- 
pearance earlier  in  the  season  was  never  bettt-r. 
The  fly,  rust,  black  stem,  weevil,  hot  win<?s,  etc., 
rre  some  of  the  causes  given  for  the  disappointin:; 
;  ield.  How  much  better  it  would  be  tor  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  to  refrain  from  t:ilking 
bushels  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  the  plani.s  of  a 
crop  are  thru  the  grotind,  and  speak  only  of  the 


Tetinst;Jvania  Fiirmer 

which  oves  its  existnnre  to  legal  e.  tablishment 
and  protetiion.  Whenever  the  lusislature  of  any 
state  i.s  composed  of  men  who  rei':es«;iit  tiie  best 
elements  of  the  stjte  instead  u(  Ui :  i  "ef'.acioLis 
and  vicii)us,  it  is  easy  to  outlaw  uiule.s'.rable  in- 
.':titution.-t,  and  we  hove  the  farmc:.-!  i.:i  1  other 
church  people  of  Maryland  may  s'-o-eel  in  this 
matter.  Gambling  is  no  more  iieopssarv  to  tho 
bree.ling  ami  exhibition  uf  horses  tiun  it  is  to 
breeding  and  showing  of  cows  or  chlcUenii. 


For  Prospective  Farmers 

ACCORDING  to  a  little  booklet,  "Forward  to 
the  Farm,"  recently  published  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Wood,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
farniir>.g  is  the  most  desirable  occupation  in  which 
a  young  man  cm  engage.  It  would  seem  to  be 
compo.sed  of  two  principle  parts;  profits  and  poe- 
f;-.  From  it  wo  li-a.-n  that  fj:  ining  is  no  longer 
a  laborer's  wo- k.  01. 1  nacK-DreaKinj^  'iiethnds  ar-j 
t;boo'.eti'.  The  farmer  no  iongor  tollows  a  furrow 
the  l..ng  day  tluu  ar.  i'\^  heels  of  a  Iiaiky  mule, 
b*t  he  uses  a  t.'tTor  and  plows  without  any  ex- 
e-tion.  In  a'v'-'  g  the  c:;-service  men  to  en:;ng« 
in  farm  work  Col  riA  Wiio^ls  says  that  ever/  man 
falls  Into  one  of  three  cla.sses:  1.  Tho.se  who 
have  worked  at  f a  •  ning  but  h:ive  no  capii;  1. 
These  can  g  >t  $50  p -r  i.ionth  iin  !  b)jrd.  2.  Tlie 
cnes  who  h.;ve  some  mo  .ey  b  t  (Uy\'l  know  the 
'":"'erence  between  a  plow  sh  :re  and  a  whiffle- 
'  ee.  Men  in  tl.is  class  can  get  good  wag'^s  while 
'  •liming  the  tra '.e,  an  1  go  to  an  a:;ricultural  cal- 
I'ge  in  the  winter  anl  leurn  all  about  it.  3.  Class 
three  is  those  who  have  neitlier  money  or  expe.-i- 
ence.  These  men  can  go  we.t  n^d  get  40  Id  50 
cents  an  hjur  anl  bosrd. 

In  spite  of  aM  the  foollr.h  :tnd  official  advice 
that  is  l)eing  ban  'ed  out  about  the  S'^vanlages  of 
farming  as  a  business,  it  remains  a  fact  that  men 
are  not  rushing  btch  to  the  farms  and  the  labor 
question  is  quite  as  .serious  in  many  places  as  at 
nny  time  during  t'-e  past  two  years. 


S' all  We  Ir.^porl  Potasli? 

'y  HE  pot  ih  Ritu,;t:.)n  in  this  country  has  reach- 
*  ed  a  rather  cjuiplicated  stage  and  it  is  up  to 
the  liirge.st  u.se,a — the  farmers — to  discuss  the 
acreage  and  general  progress  from  time  to  time  matter  and  thi  n  impress  their  Congressmen  with 
with  comparisons  with  other  years.  No  good  pur-  the  conclusions  ar.ived  at.  The  question,  boiled 
pose  is  served  Aid  much  harm  is  done  by  publish-  (.own,  is  this:  Shall  this  country  return  to  the 
Ing  purely  Imaginary  totals  of  crops  which  exist  pre-war  practice  of  import  (.  g  potash  from  Ger- 
many and  (now)  Fr;<nce.  up  n  the  same  terms,  if 
l»ossible,  as  heretof  >re,   whicii  terms  made  It  pos- 


ouly  in  prospect 
i 


The  Guaranteed  Wheal  Price 


Bible  to  buy  it  here  at  about  140  dollars  per  ton? 

Or,  shall  we  develop  a  home  supply  by  protecting 

the    newly    e-ected    plan's    in    tl  is   country    by    a 

T     ETTEU.^  ir.dl.ute  th-t  many  larme.s  are  at  a    licensing  systetn   or   a    high    tariff   rate,   thus   es- 

L^  lo»s  to  know  why  they  do  not  receive  what  is    tablish  ng  a  trade  in  homo-mrde  potrsh  at  about 

L-*   .;.ally  known  i-s  the  guaranteed  price  for  their    $i2.-|  per  ton? 

v.heat.      It   must   be   remembered   that   the   prices  ]„  the  (Mscus.cion  of  this  question  farmers  are 

ro  .-.imed  are  the  prices  whi  h  the  Inited  States  brought  face  ti  face  with  a  political,  altho  not 
C-?in  Corporation  wlii  pay.  or  guarantee,  for  the  „eces3^rily  a  rartls.in,  question.  It  has  been  the 
v.heat  after  it  is  delivered  at  the  ter.ninsl  market  pon^y  of  our  government  for  the  past  half-century 
Cf  the  district.  For  instance.  If  tlie  guaranteed  to  pro'ect  -inf.n.t  in.iustrlcs"  hv  placing  a  duty 
rrifp  at  a  certain  city  is  r:.26,  th   t  mea   s  that    en  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  altho  letting  im- 


f.:e  farmer  will  receive  $2.26  f:)r  wheat  of  a  cer- 
tr'i  gra^'e,  less  docka.^e,  freight,  and  a  reasonable 
CO. amission  to  the  dealer  or  miller  who  buys  it, 
:  ■  d  the  net  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
of  1  hiladelphia  or  Baltimore  would  probably  be 
$2.1i^  or  m-y'e  $2  15. 


portations  of  raw  material  cotne  in  practically 
free.  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  this 
policy  with  that  of  the  jwtash  question  farmers 
shi;-.'.  I  rerue-  her  that,  in  the  main,  farm  products 
are  cjnsidcred  raw  material,  and  also  that  the 
most  of  our  reciprocity  treaties  are  with  agricul- 
tural countries.  The  question  then  for  sane  dis- 
cussion and  j  ;.st  settlement  Is:  Is  the  position  of 
agriculture  in  law  and  economics  such  that  It  can 
stand  a  tax  of  200  percent  on  a  necessary  raw  ma- 
terial so  that  a  co:nparatively  small  home  Indus- 
try may  be  built  up? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  argue 
the  question,  but  Bimpiy  to  state  it  so  that  farmers 
may  discuss  it  lntelli!?tntly  and  be  able  to  direct 
Congressional  action  as  definitely  and  unanimous- 
ly as  they  did  on  the  daylight  saving  law. 


P.iice  track  Gambling 

Ml'.'".'.  Ij.'.r  .}  CO  tinues  t>  allow  gambling  at 
her  r-c-  I-.b-'m.  The  better  people  have  for 
s  bo:'ii  p.'Otej.  '.g  and  eiu!eavoring  to  have 
tie  legisiuttire  pa;s  laws  which  would  put  the 
B".  ife  on  u  plane  with  other  states  in  this  ngard, 
L'.'t  so  far  the  Jockey  Club  Interests  have  wen  out 
rnd  this  old-time  form  of  gambling  continues  In 
Maryland.  The  Joc':ey  Ciul)  people  base  their 
rliim.s  for  con:inu:t ion  of  ga:nhling  upon  the  ar- 
r  Melt  that  It  Is  nee  ssary  to  the  race  track  an^l 
the  breeding  of  good  horses  The  falacy  of  this  ar- 
p-'nent  has  been  long  exploded,  since  many  stato< 
vl:ich  long  a-:;o  prohibited  ga:ul»Iing  have  as  popu- 

l-r   races    and    as    goad    horses    as    they    have    In    joyed  a  degr.?e  of  agricultural   prosperity  not  ex- 
.      -yland.  perienced  before  in  a  generation.  We  have  noticed 

The  Maryland  State  Grange  at  its  la«t  s-s-  a  slight  reluctance  upon  the  part  of  farmers  to  sav 
Fon  appointed  an  anM-vice  committee  to  make  a  so  publically.  pos.sibly  from  the  fear  that  others 
ppeeial  fight  at  the  next  election.  Th -t  Is  the  might  conspire  to  put  an  end  to  it.  There  is  no 
place  to  begin  in  any  fight  ar-inst  a-  l:--*!?-'t'.in    need  to  be  fearful  on  this  account.     In  fact    the 


F'. 


Fair  Profits  Not  Profiteering 

vVRMERS  should  feel  no  hesitancy  in  acknowl- 
dging  the  fact  that   there  is  now  being  en- 


July  26.   1913. 

"othe-s"  have  known  it  also  and  have  f  r  over 
eslimatefl  it.  Tiio  casual  observer  traveling  thn 
the  countjy  toi.ay  can  hee  that  farmers'  fauiiliw  , 
tii^ir  homes  and  equipment  bear  evidence  th::t 
lho;e  is  more  money  tlian  usual  to  sjiend.  and 
loo  often  jump  at  tlie  coticiusiun  that  the  lii^h 
cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  farmer's  excessive 
proflt.s.  G:'anting  that  tliere  is  a  greater  degre'? 
of  prosperity  than  heretofore  it  is  far  from  tn-p 
that  farming,  or  any  one  prrxluct,  has  returneii 
excessive  profits.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that 
every  other  equally  important  business  has  re- 
turned far  greater  net  proiUs  during  the  past  five 
ye.'.rs  ll.an  has  farming,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
th3  farmer  has  a  greater  moral  right  to  big  pruf- 
ils  than  any  other  business  because  his  risk  h 
nreater.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  farming  is  now 
on  a  paying  basis,  and  at  tlie  same  time  see  to 
it  that  prosperity  is  maintait'ed  l>y  the  enactment 
of  just  lav/s  and  the  adoiUiou  of  fair  business 
prtnciples. 


A  Horticultural  Outing 

THAT  a  tr.:e  c;ti!:i..;e  of  a  country  cannot  be 
made  by  those  who  follow  the  beaten  patlis 
of  travel  was  well  ex 'tupliiled  to  the  horticultur- 
i.-ts  who  availed  th'^tn.iclves  of  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  hurt !"ultu:al  societies  of  Penns.vl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  July  9  to  11.  About  a 
donen  automobiles  from  dlfercnt  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  made  up  the  p::rtv  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day,  tailing  in  tlie  noted  vegetable 
growing  section  of  P.u.>^ti-tjn  in  Philadelphia 
county.  The  extensiveress  cf  th's  work  was  a 
s  rprise  even  to  the  marliet  gar''enors  of  the  part.v 
f-'):n  other  secti  ns.  Whe.i  it  is  realized  that 
I  nd  in  this  sec'ion  is  v-1  ted  rt  $1,000  to  $2,000 
per  acre  an  I  t:'xed  acco-'ingly.  It  is  evident  that 
more  than  ort'inary  btsiness  capacity  is  necessary 
tj  success.  The  exre-sively  C.vy  weathi-r  of  tlie 
past  six  weeks  shortened  tlie  crops  in  this  section. 

The  trip  on  the  second  day  was  planned  so  a> 
to  pass  thru  the  he-rt  of  the  nr.st  e.rtensive  and 
ititer.sive  horticulturrl  section  cf  New  Jerse.v. 
Tiie  ti:ne  was  spetit  in  G'ouco'^p-.  Camden  and 
Burlington  counties,  viewit-g  orch."r:'s  of  from  one 
to  800  acres  in  extent,  an  1  vegttable  Interests  of 
:.ll  descriptions.  Space  will  not  rermit  detailed 
mention  of  the  different  orrha-ds.  S.tflBce  it  ti 
say  that  the  visitors  were  8i::aze1  at  the  extent  0! 
the  Inlust-y  and  at  the  th  jro-.c^s  and  intensive- 
r.ess  at  which  the  work  Is  «!one.  They  who  think 
that  the  most  moriern  methot's  in  cultivation, 
spraying  and  general  orchanl  crre  are  practifd 
only  In  the  N  irthwest  will  find  they  are  mistaken 
if  they  will  take  a  trip  thru  New  Je-sey.  Qrchar!- 
ists  from  this  side  of  the  Delaware,  however,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  most  New  Jersey  orchards  are 
planted  too  close  for  best  results  In  the  long  run. 
Tew  mei  have  sitfllcient  moral  courage  to  ta!'* 
out  flllc  -8  soon  enoi'rh.  ""he  orchards  listed  c". 
this  day's  route  totaled  5.560  acres. 

By  noon  of  the  third  day  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles had  Incr'ased  to  100,  and  the  number  of 
people  to  between  400  and  500.  This  and  tlie 
following  day  were  spent  In  the  justly  famed  Mon- 
mouth County.  This  county  st.mds  in  New  Jer- 
sey as  Lancaster  t'.iunty  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Lm 
Angeles  County  In  California,  first  place  in  the 
annual  value  o'  agricultural  production.  Whi'e 
the  agricitlture  is  a  little  more  general  in  charar- 
ttr,  Inrlu  !ing  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  rye. 
t:.e  county's  greatest  industry  is  horticulture,  in- 
cluding market  gardening.  One  of  the  most  vala- 
able  pro  ''.tcts  of  this  county  is  famously  infamous 
Giant  potato,  tind  the  large  fiei 's  of  this  potao 
in  the  neighSorhood  of  Farmlng''ale  explain  th* 
existence  of  the  fine  country  homes  in  that  sec- 
tion, as  the  fine  orchards  and  big  gardens  explain 
tiiem  in  other  sections. 

Frequent  stops  were  made  during  the  trips 
and  owners  rts  well  as  experts  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  explained  methods  of  management 
and  control  of  disease.  One  thing  which  struck 
the  visitor  was  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  New 
Jersey  horticulturists,  and  another  was  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  up-to-date  horticul- 
tural principles  displaced  in  the  appearance  of 
field  and  orchard. 

Such  o'ltings  are  to  be  recommended  as  the 
best  kind  of  educational  work.  Altho  the  time 
for  specific  instruction  is  short  during  tlie  jour- 
ney, the  actuil  information  g.nined  Is  gr"'»f'»r  anl 
more  helpful  flan  hou--.  of  ?o.».'''-1c  1  •-•••  e«  !• 
formal  meetings. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


HAIl£I5BURa  LETTER 


with.      The  Commission      finds      tliat 

the  safety  of  the  geiieial  public  rises 

_,.      c»   .   •„    VT„..,      I  „.„„       T„    o«  above   any     man's    personal     interest 

The    States    New      Laws.— In   an-  ,  ^       ^                , 

other  week  the  legislative  Penod  for  ^  •  e.ossnig  the 
1919-1921  will  be  over  as  the  tune  damages, 
for  Governor  Sprou,  to  dispose  of  ^^  jelinition  Yet.-lt  is  probable 
legislation  left  with  hnn  by  he  gen-  ^,,^^  ^.^^j^  .^  ^^^^^  / 
eralassemblyof  his  year  will  expire  definitions  regar.ling  rural  .schools 
on  Saturday  and  he  state  govern-  ^^^^  teachers  salaries  will  be  made, 
ment  will  then  settle  down  to  oper-  ^^^^^.^  .^  ,^^^^.,^  uneasiness 
ate  under  many  new  statutes..  In 
the  next  few  months  half  the  depart- 
ments on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  chang- 
ed in  methods  and  personnel  and  op-  ;•-;'  auJhorUi'eT'decId^"     ThTstate 


ing  and  secured  all  he  could  of  other 
nearby  growers.  There  has  been  a 
great  scarcity  of  cabbage  seed  and 
of  plants,  with  a  lively  demand.  Tlie 
season  was  a  good  one  for  the  grow- 
ing of   heultliy   young  plants. — F. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


IS  mucli  uneasiness  among 
rural  districts  as  to  what  the  teach- 
ers' salary  raiser  is  going  to  cost  and 
much    will    depend     upon     what     the 


portunity  given  to  apply  some  mod- 
ern system  to  the  generation — old 
wavs  of  handling  funds  and  business. 


will  begin  to  distribitte  tlie  money 
for  school  districts  in  a  short  time 
which    will    en::l)Ie   some   of   tlie   dis- 


Unquestionably,     there  is  more  con-    ,^5^^^  ^^  j,     .,,  ,^  ^.  ^^  ^,^.^^ 

centration  of  power  in  the  State  gov-    ,,,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  year.— Hamilton.  Har- 
ernment,   but   if  it  caretully   collects    rig^urg,  July  21,  1919. 


the  funds  and  does  no  injustice  there 
will  not  be  as  much  complaint  with 
11  as  there  would  have  been  four 
years  ago  when  the  state  had  not 
experienced  emergncies  brought 
about   by   the   war 


NEW  YOr.X  LETTER 


Convict  Laljor  Satisfactory. — 
The  legislature  Northern  New  "^'ork  olHcials  report 
goes  on  record  as  the  first  $100,000,-  satisfaction  with  convict  labor  used 
000  session  and  the  appropriations  in  road  construction,  and  believe 
will  be  held  below  that  figure.  their  experience   would  justify  other 

The  Appropriation  Cuts. — Gover-  states  in  making  the  experiment, 
nor  Sproul  did  not  follow  the  legis-  Prisoners  are  well  fed  and  liou.sed, 
lature  very  closely  in  his  action  on  and  appreciate  the  out  doors  air  anrl 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  wiiich  are  generally  well  behaved.  Danne- 
some  members  thought  was  going  to  mora  prisoners  have  been  sent  out 
be  approved  much  as  it  passed.  Tho  for  this  work  since  i:»17.  Centra' 
bill  was  a  record  breaker  when  it  counties  are  now  trying  the  plan 
reached  the  governor's  desk  and  car-  with  good  success.  In  the  scarcit: 
ried  over  $44,500,000.  Over  a  mil-  of  farm  labor,  camps  of  these  work- 
lion  dollars  was  cut  out,  the  cuts  ors  under  proper  supervision  might 
being  generally  distributed  instead  be  used  for  work  on  fruit  and  trucH 
of  being  placed  largely  upon  a  few  farms  it  is  thought  by  some, 
departments,  as  has  been  the  case  State  Bureau  Places  Farm  Help. — 
in  the  past.  The  governor  seemed  to  After  a  period  of  depression  in  the 
go  the  estimates  of  the  department  placing  of  farm  labor,  the  Syracuse 
heads  as  to  the  least  they  get  along  State  Employment  bureau  is  now 
on.  Just  a  bit  lower.  It  is  stated  that  having  belter  success  recently  locat- 
whlle  the  reductions  show  money  cut  ing  45  men  in  one  day.  "Farmers 
out  of  funds  for  vocational  and  agri-  Day"  this  week  is  expected  to  place 
cultural      education     there     will      be    many  more. 

transfers  effected  which  will  not  Victory  in  Rural  Mail. — The  larg- 
haniper  such  lines  of  activity,  while  est  delegation  ever  sent  from  this 
the  $36,500  taken  off  the  appropria-  slate  to  Washington  reports  a  great 
tions  for  agriculture  are  a  shaving  of  success  in  their  hearing  before  tlie 
money  from  each  of  the  bureaus,  postal  committee  of  Congress.  The 
Similarly  the  Auditor  General,  the  victory  is  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
Forestry  Commission,  the  Public  Congress  has  learned  that  farmers 
Service  Commission  and  other  deinaml  a  daily  door  service,  and 
branches  got  notice  to  get  alorg  on  that  in  ail  matters  pertaining  to  ru- 
less  money.  The  truth  is  that  because  ral  mail  changes  the  patrons  must 
of  the  times  some  of  the  estimates  be  consulted.  The  outlook  for  im- 
had  been  made  a  little  high  and  the  proved  service  is  bright  and  even  the 
governor  has  ordered  economy.  post  office  department  at  Washington 

Archaic  Provisions. — In  this  con-  was  glad  to  have  Congress  learn  di- 
nection  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  rect  from  the  farmers  what  their 
people  who  frame  general  appropria-  needs  are  as  a  guii'e  in  making  ap- 
tlon  bills  cling  to  phrases  and  itemi-  propriations  for  this  service.  Tlie 
zation  that  belo-^gs  to  the  eighties,  committee  will  extend  an  invitation 
When  one  gets  thru  with  the  appro-  to  several  of  this  delegation  to  ap- 
priations  made  for  the  school  system  pear  in  Washington  at  the  fall  ses- 
one  can  not  fiRvtre  out  what  it  sion  to  argue  before  the  committee 
amounts  to.  There  are  apparent  in  regard  to  the  postal  appropriation, 
duplications  and  where  appropria-  discussion  assured  future  under- 
tions  are  made  to  match  feileral  aid  standing  and  good  will  between  the 
there  is  nothing  to  Indicate.  Just  farmers  and  Congressmen.  Repre- 
exactly  why  the  educational  end  of  sentatives  were  present  from  three 
the  bill  can  not  be  made  to  read  states.  The  farm  bureau  and  daily 
like  the  clauses  relative  to  Agricul-  paper  service  in  behalf  of  rural  mail 
ture,  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  routes  will  be  continued  as  a  means 
and  Adjutant  General  not  even  the  of  securing  future  improved  service 
Capitol  squirrels  can  say.  at  the  doors  of  rural  patrons. 

To  Bump  2.75 — ^Indications  are  State's  Defectives  Neglected. — At 
that  the  governor  will  await  the  ac-  the  laying  of  a  corner  stone  in  a  scr- 
tion  of  Congress  as  far  as  possible  Ips  of  buildings  in  I.«tchworth  vil- 
within  the  limits  given  to  him  to  h'ge  which  will  make  this  the  great- 
act  on  legislation  before  vetoing  the  e.st  institution  in  the  I'nited  States 
Ramsey  bill  to  permit  2.75  beer.  The  for  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded, 
governor  is  also  said  to  be  preparing  Governor  Smith  said  that  of  the 
to  veto  the  bill  properly  when  he  tstttle's  33.000  mental  defectives  only 
does  It.  It  was  sent  to  him  after  he  5,000  were  receiving  proper  care, 
had  repeatedly  declared  he  would  Films  Show  Wool  Production. — At 
not  sign  it,  the  move  being  one  of  the  auction  sale  of  the  pooled  wool 
those  which  have  characterized  the  of  the  growers  of  Tompkins  County, 
liquor  interests'  handling  of  legisla-  and  also  at  a  similar  sale  in  Essex 
tUe  propositions  in  which  they  h,.d  County,  the  I'nited  States  Depart- 
K  hand  for  many,  many  years.  ment  of  Agriculture  took  motion  pic- 

Township  Reward. — Among  the  ture  films,  to  add  to  a  series  that 
Interesting  bills  approved  the  last  will  show  the  different  stages  of 
few  days  was  the  new  system  for  aid-  wool  production  and  marketing, 
ing  townships  for  improvement  of  Early  Potato  Prospects  —  New 
roads.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  home-grown  potatoes  are  just  begin- 
old  bounty  and  bonus  system.  It  is  ning  to  appear  on  the  market  at 
called  rewards  and  gets  away  from  prices  that,  tho  high,  are  tentative, 
the  cash  road  tax  proposition  which  They  are  retailing  at  60  to  70c  per 
COTt  the  state  much  money  and  led  peck,  but  that  price  can  hardly  hold 
to  some  peculiar  gyrations  during  as  It  was  set  by  soutliern  potatoes, 
the  last  administration.  Under  the  According  to  reports  from  southern 
new  system  there  will  be  one  third  potato  sections  the  crop  of  early  po- 
paid  on  cost  of  roads  and  bridges  ac-  tatoes  was  very  short,  and  that  of 
cording  to  a  well  established  and  early  state  potatoes  is  from  30  to  50 
well  balanced  scale.      The  bureau  of    percent  reduced. 

township  highways   in    the   Highway         Success   With   Cabbage  Plants. — A 
Department   will   be  in   charge.  farmer   near  Cortland   sowed    13   lbs. 

No  Damages. — The  Public  Service  of  late  Danish  cabbage  seed  this 
Commission  in  deciding  a  Chester  spring  on  one  acre.  He  placed  a 
County  case  has  enunciated  an  im-  modest  advertisement  with  one  of 
Porjant  principle  in  damages.  Own-  the  farm  papers  of  the  state  and  has 
era  of  a  quarry  near  a  crossing  of  a  sold  abogut  $3,000  worth  of  plants 
railroad  which  was  ordered  abolish-  at  $2  per  1.000.  most  of  them  de- 
«d  claimed  damages  alleging  that  livered  by  auto  truck  to  nearby  state 
their  business  would    be    interfered    points.     H«  sold  all  of  bis  own  rais- 


Will  Lime  Jersey  Soil. — The  ex- 
ecutive commillee  of  tlie  .Mercer 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
cided to  carry  on  a  lime  campaign  in 
the  northern  parts  of  .Mercer  Coun- 
ty in  order  to  show  the  farmers  of 
tiiat  section  its  value.  A  meeting  of 
the  representativi's  of  community 
committees  of  Harbourton.  Law- 
renceville,  Pennington,  Hopewell 
and  Ewing  was  held  (luring  tlie  week 
at  the  Pennington  fire  house  and  the 
following  plan  for  the  campaigti  was 
worked  out.  The  members  of  tlie 
various  communiiv  committees  will 
be  supplied  with  envelopes  fniu  the 
.Mercer  County  P  )ar<l  of  Agriculture 
and  they  will  be  distributed  among 
the  farmers  in  eat  li  community  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  samples  of 
soil  from  the  fields  on  which  they 
intend  to  apply  lime.  The  samples  of 
soil  will  be  collected  and  turned  over 
to  the  county  board  after  which  they 
will  be  tested  to  determine  the 
amount  of  lime  necessary  on  each 
Held.  Later,  there  will  be  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Pennington  Grange 
at  which  there  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  testing  of  soil  and  reports 
will  be  submitted  on  each  sample 
taken  from  farms  in  that  community. 

Want  More  Farm  Workers. — 
Farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
during  the  week  reported  a  great 
lack  of  farm  workers,  and  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  induce  soltliers  and 
other  vigorous  young  men  to  take  up 
positions  that  paid  well  along  with 
keep.  The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  informed  of  the  serious 
condition  of  affairs  on  the  farms,  and 
is  now  aiding  in  the  move  to  have 
city  youths  join  the  forces  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

Big  Wool  Yield. —  The  Morris 
County  Farm  Service  Exchange  re- 
ports that  it  has  on  hand  more  than 
five  tons  of  wool,  about  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  which  was  clipped  from  a 
flo(  k  owned  by  Major  Samuel  H.  Gil- 
U.yie  numbering  600  sheep.  Some 
200  cf  this  number  were  bought  by 
tlie  Whippany  River  Club,  when  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  aid  war 
production  in  every  way  a  few 
months  ago.  It  was  said  by  ofl^cials 
of  the  exchange  that  it  was  expected 
that  before  the  end  of  the  summer 
there  would  be  a  carfull  of  wool  in 
the  posses.don  of  the  exchange.  That 
it  will  then  be  graded,  buyers  invit- 
ed to  Moi-ristown  to  make  offers,  and 
that  owners  of  flocks  will  be  paid 
according  to  the  (|uality  of  the  wool 
they  offer.  This  exchange  was  open- 
ed in  1918  for  the  purpo.se  of  buying 
seeds  and  farm  utensils  in  large 
quantities  and  thereby  enabling 
the  farmers  in  Morris  County  to  se- 
cure these  articles  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  regular  way.  Last  spring, 
the  exchange  ordered  more  than 
$.'{0,000  worth  of  farm  supplies,  such 
as  seed  planters,  weeders,  corn  cul- 
tivators, hay  rakes,  mowing  ma- 
chines, hand  and  tractor  sprayers, 
rakes,  reapers  and  binders.  They 
have  been  practically  ail  sold,  show- 
ing the  popularity  of  the   plan. 

Damage  to  Apple  and  Truck  Crops. 
— Much  damage  has  been  done  to 
apple  and  truck  crops  in  New  Jer- 
sey by  plant  lice,  and  that  consider- 
able blight  has  appeared  in  apple  and 
pear  orchards  which  has  caused  a 
lowered   condition   of   these  fruits. 

Fighting  Japanese  Beetle. — Farm- 
ers located  in  Burlington  County 
have  been  waging  a  campaign 
against  the  destructive  Insect  known 
as  the  Japanese  beetle.  and  they 
have  been  assisted  by  the  state  and 
federal  authorities  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  beetle  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Cinnaminson,  Delran 
and  Chester  Counties  With  a  desire 
to  prevent  the  infestation  of  other 
parts  of  Jersey,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  urging  the 
farmers  to  get  busy  in  the  fight 
against  the  insect,  and  has  given  in- 
structions as  to  what  plan  should  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
pest. — Kelly. 
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60  they  will  be  ready  for  the  tomato 
season  which  will  open  in  about  six 
Wieeks.  Prospects  at  this  time  are 
not  encouraging  to  growers  becau?'^ 
the  ground  lias  been  dry  in  some  sec- 
tions until  tiie  late  rain,  and  some 
plants  have  liied.  The  acreage  this 
yt-ar  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  last 
reason,  because  the  canner*  in  sev- 
eral sections  have  refused  to  pledge 
a  price  per  basket.  Since  there  are 
tomato  groweis'  exchanges  in  almost 
every  loc;iiity,  it  is  believed  that 
more  th:;n  50  percent  of  the  yield 
will  be  placed  on  the  open  market. 
Growers  in  this  section  are  much 
worricti  over  the  new  disease  which 
has  attacljed  tlieir  tomatoes  and  Is 
called  the  "Black  Rot."  The  disease 
seems  to  start  on  the  stem  of  the 
plants  close  to  the  ground  and  they 
turn  black  atid  the  plant  is  severed. 
The  rot  worlcs  rapidly.  At  first  it 
can  scarcely  be  detected,  and  oc- 
casionally the  plants  are  found  to  be 
rotted  off  and  the  top  remaining 
green  and  aparently  in  a  living  con- 
dition. The  disease  is  causing  great 
damage,  as  there  is  a  small  acreage 
planted.  Growers  are  trying  to  re- 
set plants  where  the  rot  has  Jone 
the  most  damage.  There  has  been 
great  difficulty  in  getting  new 
plants. 

The  Potato  Crop. — Potato  growers 
out  of  Georgetown  as  far  as  Frank- 
lin City,  Va..  are  busy  getting  out 
tlie  crop,  and  train  loads  are  being 
shipped  daily  from  tliat  section  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Thirty 
and  forty  cars  pass  thru  Georgetown 
daily.  Growers  of  potatoes  for  win- 
ter are  planting  nii-re  than  four 
times  their  usr.al  acreage.  Many  of 
them  did  not  get  very  much  out  of 
the  early  crop  which  was  damaged 
by  the  dry  weather.  Some  large 
growers  already  have  been  offered 
good  prices  by  speculators  for  their 
winter  potatoes,  but  none  of  the  of- 
fers have  been  accepted. 

Raise  Pork. — M.  C.  Vaughn,  Sus- 
sex County  agricultural  agent  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  farmers  to  engage  in 
pork  raising  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  in  order  to  solve  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

To  Try  Cooperating. — Farmers  in 
Georgetown  district  will  try  as  an 
experiment  this  year  for  the  flt^t 
time  the  cooperative  plan  of  market- 
ing tomatoes  and  other  produce  sent 
out  in  car-load  lots.  Heretofore, 
there  was  no  co.iperation  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  variance  in  the  price  Ob- 
tained by  farmers  who,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  neighbors.  This  year 
they  will  work  in  unison  and  de- 
mand a  unit  price  whenever  the 
members  of  the  association  place 
their  produce  in  a  car.  either  for  sale 
in  the  open  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore.  New  York  or  Wilmington, 
or  to  brokers  at  the  station.  The 
plan,  it  is  believed,  will  revolutionize 
the  produce  business  in  Sussex  Coun- 
ty if  carried  out  by  the  different  or- 
ganizations organized  some  time  ago. 
.  Fruit  Notes. — The  blackberry  and 
huckleberry  season  Is  about  over.  A 
few  of  e  ich  are  being  shipped  daily, 
and  continue  to  sell  at  the  station  at 
from  18  to  25  cents  a  quart.  The 
yield  of  both  fruits  was  cut  short  by 
the  dry  weather,  but  prices  which 
have  been  unprecedentedly  high, 
more  than  made  up  for  the  shortage. 

A  few  peaches  are  being  shipped 
to  the  city  markets  and  indications 
are  now  that  they  will  demand  a 
high  price  all  the  season  thru.  Most 
of  the  apples  shipped  from  here  and 
other  sections  of  the  county  are  Vel- 
io v  Transparents.  The  price  has 
reached  $2.50  to  $2.90  a  bushel 
hamper.  Despite  the  price,  the  de- 
mand for  those  apples  is  great. — 
Karl  P.  Thompson,  Del. 


BOOK  NOTICE 


DELAWARE  NOTES 


Cannery    Prospects. — Canneries    in 
Sussex  County  are  being  overhauled 


Moore  and  Halligan's  Plant  Pro- 
duction. By  Ransom  A.  Moore,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  .Madison,  and  Charles 
P.  Halligan.  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing. 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  428  pages,  210  illus- 
trations. Price,  $1.44.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  the  book 
are  such  that  teachers  In  vocational 
schools  and  in  all  kinds  of  high 
schools,  junior,  regular  and  senior, 
will  find  that  it  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  local  and  seasonal  condi- 
tions. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


APPLE  CROP  PROSPECTS,  JULY  1 


Eastern  States 

The  crop  thruout  the  Eastern 
States  has  shown  a  considerable  de- 
cline over  the  prospects  June  1.  The 
most  marked  decline  has  been  in  the 
New  York  crop  which  now  promises 
to  be  not  much  more  than  one-third 
ol  last  year.  The  Virginias  are  show- 
inp  up  fairly  well  and  commercial 
production  is  now  indicated  at  15 
percent  less  than  last  year.  Very 
rainy  weather  during  the  blooming 
season,  followed  by  excessive  hot 
weather  during  June,  has  caused  a 
heavy  drop  and  favored  severe  infes- 
tation of  scab  thruout  Ihe  Northern 
States.  The  crop  for  ITew  York  and 
New  England  is  now  estimated  at  63 
percent  of  last  year. 

New  York. — The  New  York  crop 
now  pr'omisea  to  be  30  percent  or  46 
percent  of  last  year.  The  commercial 
production  for  the  state  is  estimated 
at  2,712,000  barrels  or  15.067  cars 
as  compared  with  5,950,000  barrels 
or  33.056  cars  last  year.  The  best 
conditions  are  found  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  where  the  crop  is  around  45 
percent.  The  Western  New  York  ap- 
ple crop  is  now  estimated  at  26  per- 
cent or  1,664,000  barrels  as  compar- 
ed with  4,800.000  last  year  for  this 
Bame  district.  Wayne.  Monroe,  Or- 
leans and  Niagara  Counties  each 
show  a  condition  of  27  percent  while 
Genessee,  Ontario,  Yates  and  Seneca 
show  a  condition  of  less  than  25  per- 
cent. There  was  a  fine  bloom  early 
in  the  season,  but  the  cold  rains  and 
very  unfavorable  and  changeable 
weather  prevented  proper  polleniza- 
tlori  and  the  drop  has  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy.  Spy,  Baldwin  and 
Greenings  are  all  very  light  in  most 
cases.  Dutchess,  Twenty  Ounce, 
King,  Russett  and  Wealthy  are  in  a 
much  better  condition,  altho  they 
lUo  run  less  than  half  a  crop.  Early 
apples  which  originally  promised  to 
be  a  fairly  full  crop  In  Western  New 
York  will  now  not  exceed  40  per- 
cent. The  crop  of  winter  apples 
around  Hilton,  one  of  the  heaviest 
production  centers,  will  not  exceed 
15  percent  of  a  crop  or  20  percent  of 
that  of  last  year.  Niagara  County 
teports  a  severe  infestation  of  scab 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Orleans, 
Monroe  and  Wayne,  so  that  the  crop 
promises  to  be  of  Inferior  quality. 
In  the  region  of  Medina  and  Albion, 
only  a  few  well  cared  for  orchards 
hive  good  crops.  Many  of  the  or- 
chards in  Yates  County  are  almost  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  many  parts  of  Ontario. 

New  England. — The  New  England 
crop  promises  to  be  considerably  bet- 
ter than  last  year  and  all  reports 
from  heavy  production  centers  indi- 
cate a  large  crop  on  well  cared  for 
orchards.  The  crop  In  Maine  Is  allow- 
ing up  fine  and  promises  to  exceed 
the  191 S  crop  by  406.000  barrels.  It 
now  looks  as  tho  Maine  would  ship 
around  3.511  cars  as  compared  with 
1.256  cars  last  year.  In  the  heavy 
production  centers  In  Oxford  County 
It  now  appears  that  the  crop  will  be 
Tour  to  five  times  that  of  last  year. 
York  County  has  not  much  more 
than    half   a  crop. 

Tn  New  Hampshire  the  gipsy  moth 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  and 
the  crop  has  been  cut  to  60  percent 


of  a  full  crop.  In  Massachusetts  well 
sprayed  and  cared  for  orchards  have 
In  most  cases  a  very  good  crop,  while 
neglected  ones  are  very  light.  It  is 
expected  that  this  year's  crop  will 
exceed  that  of  1918  by  20  percent. 

Shenandoah-Cumberland  District. 
— The  Shenandoah-Cumberland  Di.s- 
trict,  extending  from  Staunton,  Va., 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  including  the 
most  important  producing  counties 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania  now  promis- 
es 50  percent  of  a  crop  as  compared 
with  65  percent  of  a  crop  last  year, 
or  2,200,000  barrels  compared  with 
2,600.000  barrels,  a  shortage  of  400.- 
000  barrels  over  the  crop'  of  191S. 
Frederick  County,  or  the  Winchester 
section  in  Virginia,  promises  about 
48  percent  of  a  crop,  while  Perkely 
and  Jefferson  Counties,  W.  Va.,  or 
the  Martlnsburg  district,  which  pro- 
duces most  of  the  West  Virginia 
commercial  crop,  promise  about  4  4 
percent.  Washington  County,  Md., 
has  about  40  percent  of  a  crop  while 
Franklin  and  Adams  Counties,  Pa., 
have  between  50  and  60  percent  of  a 
crop.  However,  down  the  valley  in 
A".^usta  County  the  crop  will  be 
short,  altho  better  than  last  year. 
From  Staunton  to  Winchester,  Stay- 
man  and  Winesap  generally  speaking 
Will  not  run  over  50  percent.  They 
are  very  scabby  and  probably  will 
not  pack  out  over  40  percent  No.  1. 
Yorks  are  showing  up  much  better 
than  the  Winesaps,  and  are  fairly 
clean.  The  drop  Is  entirely  over  thru 
the  Important  Shenandoah-Cumber- 
land district  and  if  conditions  con- 
tinue favorable  the  remaining  fruit 
moy  tend  to  increase  the  estimate 
for  this  district. 

New  Jersey  now  indicates  a  con- 
dition of  65  percent  as  compared 
with  70  percent  on  June  1.  The  crop 
Is  very  good  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties and  on  the  whole  the  production 
of  the  state  promises  to  about  equal 
that  of  last  year.  New  Jersey  leans 
strongly  to  the  production  of  early 
apples.  The  movement  of  these  has 
already  begun.  The  crop  of  early 
rarletiea  will  run  around  200.000 
barrels,  most  of  which  will  originate 
in  Burlington.  Monmouth,  Camden, 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester  Coun- 
ties. 

Delaware.  The  crop  In  Delaware 
this  year  now  promises  to  be  about 
60  percent,  of  which  about  400.000 
five-eights  bushel  baskets  will  be 
made  up  of  late  varieties  compared 
wl'h  140.000  baskets  of  late  varie- 
ties last  year.  The  early  apple  crop 
will  probably  run  something  over 
300.000  baskets  or  nearly  70.000 
barrels  as  compared  with  140.000 
barrels  last  year.  The  early  apple 
movement  began  about  July  1  and 
will  reach   Its  crest  about   July   15. 

Pennsylvania  now  reports  a  con- 
dition of  47  percent  as  compared 
with  62  percent  last  year  or  SO  per- 
cent of  last  year's  crop.  The  crop 
In  most  of  the  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  light,  with  the  exception  of 
the  counties  included  In  the  Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland district.  which 
promise  better  than  half  a  crop. 
These  counties  comprising  Franklin, 
Adams  and  York  are  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  Pennsylvani.i  com- 
mercial cotinties.  Commercial  pro- 
duction for  the  state  is  estimated  at 
892,000  barrels  as  compared  with  1.- 


116.000  barrels  lust   year  and   1.89S,- 
000   l)arrels  in   a  full   crop  year. 


SPECIAL  POTATO  REPORT 


The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  Is- 
sues the  following  report  on  the  late 
or  winter  commercial  potato  crop  of 
the  United  States,  based  on  condi- 
tions July  1.  The  following  com- 
ments referring  to  the  late  or  win- 
ter potato  crop  are  In  the  nature  of 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  commercial  crop  at  this 
time.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any 
reliable  estimates  on  quantity,  but 
the  following  comments  should  serve 
In  a  general  way  to  indicate  the  re- 
lative commercial  crop  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  year  ago  In  the  im- 
portant states  producing  late  pota- 
toes for  the  commercinl  market.  The 
acreage  In  nearly  all  states  Is  from 
5  to  10  percent  less  than  last  year. 
Hot,  dry  weather  has  injured  the 
crop  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  potato  bugs  are  generally  re  - 
ported  to  be  much  worse  than  usual. 
(We  print  only  a  few  state  reports. 
^Editors.) 

Maine. — The  total  commercial  po- 
tato crop  in  9d|lne.  from  present 
indications.  Is  likely  to  be  from  8 
to  10  percent  less  than  in  1918. 
Aroostook  County,  the  leading  coun- 
ty In  potato  production  In  the  United 
States,  will  run  about  7  percent  less 
in  commercial  acreage  than  last 
year.  The  yield  In  the  commercial 
regions  of  the  State  of  Maine  last 
year  was  around  200  bushels.  Acre- 
age for  the  entire  state  will  probably 
run  around  100,000  acres  as  compar- 
ed with  112.000  acres  last  year. 

New  York. — The  commercial  po- 
tato acreage  In  New  York  at  present 
promises  to  be  about  6  percent  less 
than  last  year  and  fully  6  percent 
less  than  the  usual  acreage.  The 
heaviest  producing  center  of  New 
York  is  In  Long  Island,  altho  west- 
ern New  York  snd  the  region  about 
Lake  Champlain  aNo  grow  thousands 
of  carloads  for  the  commercial  mar- 
kets. Weather  conditions  have  not 
been  very  favorable  and  bugs  are 
reported  much  worse  than  usual. 
High  cost  of  and  lack  of  labor  at 
planting  time  Is  the  reason  generally 
given  for  the  decrea.se  In  acreage 
in  nearly  all  the  states. 

New  Jersey. — The  acreage  of  com- 
mercial potatoes  in  New  Jersey  Is 
somewhat  le.ss  than  last  year  and  the 
condition  is  only  fair.  The  stand  is 
uneven  and  the  seeds  germinated 
rather  poorly. 

Pennsylvania.  —  The  commercinl 
potato  acreage  In  Pennsylvania  h;:^ 
declined  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 
Strictly  commercial  areas  have  fall- 
en from  2  to  3  percent.  Conditions 
so  far  hnve  been  favorable.  Germina- 
tion was  poor,  stand  Is  Irregular  and 
bugs   have   been   very   plentiful. 

Ohio. — The  acreage  of  commercial 
potatoes  planted  in  Ohio  this  year  is 
about  93  percent  of  that  of  a  year 
ago.  and  al)out  the  same  percent  of 
the  usual  acreage.  From  present  In- 
dications the  yield  per  acre  promises 
to  be  about  85  percent  of  normal. 


Delaware. — Septoria  blight,  scab, 
rust  and  smut  have  all  tended  to 
seriously  reduce  the  fine  conditions; 
yield  will  generally  be  very  much 
less  than  expected  and  generally  dis- 
appointing. 

Maryland. — Many  reports  coming; 
in  of  rust,  smut,  scab  and  septoria 
blight  causing  shriveled  grain  and 
considerable  deterioration  in  condi- 
tion. Grain  which  has  already  been 
threshed  Is  disappointing  in  yield 
per  acre  and  in  quality. 

North  Carolina. — Constantly  prov- 
ing less  productive  than  expected. 

Ohio. — Harvest  nearing  comple- 
tion. More  smut  and  scab  found  in 
scattered  instances  than  was  antici- 
pated. Much  difficulty  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  harvesting  lodged  grain. 

Wisconsin. — The  hot  weather  4(1- 
ed  this  crop  In  maturing  and  the 
beads  are  filling  out  very  nicely. 
Will  be  ready  to  harvest  consider- 
ably earlier  than   usual. 

Iowa. — Much  damage  reported  es- 
pecially in  the  southeastern  section 
due  to  scab.  Damage  by  lodging  has 
been  great.  Cutting  Is  In  progress 
In  the  southern  section. 

Nebraska. — Many  yields  di.sap- 
polntlng  ranging  from  60  percent  to 
90  percent  of  what  was  expected. 
The  mature  grain  shows  shrinkage 
probably  due  to  several  causes  as  red 
rust  before  heading,  lodging,  some 
Insects  and  fungous  diseases.  There 
Was  some  black  stem  rust.  Ripenlni 
too  rapidly  may  also  have  caused 
shrinkage. 

Kentucky. — Filled  poorly  in  most 
tections.  This  is  charged  to  rain  at 
blooming  time,  scab,  rust,  spring 
freezes,  etc.  Yield  per  acre  probably 
three  bushels  less  than  expected. 
Some  wheat  lodged  too  badly  to  har- 
vest. 

Tennes.iee. — Very  little  threshing 
done  yet  as  farmers  are  frying  to  get 
thiir  crops  cleaned  before  starting 
to  thresh.  All  reports  indicate  a  poor 
yield. 

Mississippi. — All  in  shocks;  being 
damaged  by  rains.  Other  crops  and 
labor  shortage  prevent  threshing. 

Montana. — Much  of  crop  Is  a  com- 
plete failure  and  entire  acreage  In- 
cluding irrigated  will  not  produce 
more  than  quarter  crop.  Some  har- 
vesting already  done  with  yields 
running  from  two  to  eight  bushels. 


July  26,  1919. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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WINTER  WHEAT  REPORTS 


The-;e  reports  thnnv  some  doubt 
on  the  billion-and-a-quarter  bushels 
wheat  yield: 


TOBACCO  PLANTS  SUTFER 

According  to  State  Inspector  Wm. 
J.  Frere,  the  Maryland  tobacco  acre- 
age will  not  come  up  to  the  original 
plans  of  the  growers.  During  the 
planting  season  In  the  early  spring 
there  was  much  wet  weather,  this 
was  fallowed  by  very  dry  weather 
and  caused  many  plants  to  die.  The 
farmers  have  put  other  crops  on  this 
land.  Those  near  canneries  have 
planted  sugar  corn,  others  field  corn. 
Cowpeas,  soybeans  and  late  pota- 
toes. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  2410 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  that  was  ship- 
r-ed  abroad  In  the  last  two  weeks 
was  consigned  fo  Holland.  The 
French  Government  has  much  tobac- 
co stored  in  Baltimore.  Tobacco 
growers  are  growing  less  dependert 
on  this  crop  and  are  finding  that 
other  f.irm  crops  often  pay  and  s? 
thev  ar.?  planting  them. — Mary- 
lni('er. 


Is  In-Breeding  Dangerous? 


I  have  noted  reports  of  the  efforts 
of  some  scientists  in  animal  breed- 
ing to  find  out  the  effects  of  a  some- 
what continued  experiment  In  in- 
breeding as  shown  in  the  progeny 
after  several  generations.  These  re- 
sults were  to  be  contrasted  with  a 
line  of  open  breeding,  where  there 
was  a  continual  Introduction  of  out- 
side and  unrelated  blood.  Guinea 
pigs  were  taken,  the  experiment  be- 
ing conducted  for  eighteen  genera- 
tions, and  in  every  way  conditions 
were  to  be  as  nearly  as  possibly  alike 
with  the  two  colonies  of  guineas. 

In  Lot  No.  1,  no  fresh  blood  was 
to  be  introduced,  the  only  precaution 
being  to  keep  the  colony  down  to 
twenty.  The  idea  was  to  mix  up  re- 
lationship to  a  point  of  actual  disap- 


not  be  found.  The  cows  are  large, 
smooth  and  symetrical.  The  vitality 
Is  unimpared  and  there  is  apparently 
absolute  freedom  from  the  general 
diseases  of  stock. 

This  is  a  difTicult  thing  to  exjilain 
away!  The  females  of  this  herd  ficm 
to  be  greater  milk  producers  with 
each  generation,  and  this  has  never 
been  approached  by  any  other  herd, 
however  bred.  Ten  of  these  cows  at 
different  times  on  a  full  year's  test 
have  passed  the  1.000  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat,  notwithstanding  they  are 
five  times  over  half  sisters  to  them- 
selves, and  all  sorts  of  relations  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  her<l. 

What  would  have  been  the  result 
if  In  the  guinea  pig  experiment  only 
one  male  had  been  allowed?     Would 


larnier  Boys  in  Judging  Contests  at  State  College  Fanners'  Week 


pearance,  and  watch  what  the  ef- 
fects of  blood  amalgamation  would 
have  upon  form,  vitality,  size  and 
otheV  characteristics.  Lot  No.  2  was 
kept  within  the  same  average  num- 
ber of  twenty,  but  unrelated  mates 
were  Introduced  with  each  genera- 
tion or  two.  At  the  end  of  the  trial, 
experts  were  called  upon  to  score  the 
two  lots.  Judges  were  asked  to  tell 
wherein  the  Inbreds  had  fallen  below 
the  other  group,  and  If  inbreeding 
had  caused  any  loss  of  size,  symme- 
try, vitality,  or  Imparement  of  con- 
stitutional vigor,  or  had  developed 
weakness,  as  compared  with  the 
other  group. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  inbred 
group  seemed  to  have  held  its  own, 
and  If  any  defections  were  there 
they  were  very  slight.  In  a  major- 
ity of  points  they  |jad  held  their  own 
with  the  other  group,  showing  that 
after  18  generations  of  Inbreeding 
"pigs  were  still  pigs"  and  nothing  of 
moment  had  been  proved  against  tLe 
most  Intensive  Inbreeding. 

Now  all  this  Is  about  pigs,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  breeding  of  dairy  cows,  and  their 
development  for  milk  production.  Is 
It  Injurious  to  Inbreed  or  line  breed 
dairy  cattle?  Who  has  Indisputable 
proof  that  It  is?  Facts  bearing  upon 
this  point  can  be  found  near  the 
writer's  home,  where  a  herd  of  Hol- 
steln  cattle  numbering  close  to  100 
head  has  been  intensely  inbred  for 
over  ten  generations — 22  years  in 
fact.  The  head  of  the  herd  is  the 
father  of  this  herd,  over  and  over. 
Not  a  drop  of  outside  blood  was  ever 
Introduced  into  the  herd  on  either 
side,  and  the  old  sire,  at  24  years. 
*s  still  in  service.     A  finer  herd  can- 


not the  law  of  averages  combined 
to  give  a  steady  improvement  of  the 
pigs,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
"Butterboy"  Holsteins?  The  umx- 
pected  appearance  of  "sports"  will 
account  for  how  and  then  a  won<Ur- 
ful  exhibition  of  dairy  performance, 
hut  so  far  as  we  can  learn  a  half 
score  of  world's  record  cows  in  a 
half  dozen  years  in  one  herd  is  a 
trifle  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  opponents  of  Inbreed- 
ing will  have  to  explain  away.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  saying  of  a  great 
English  breder.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  take  measures  to  improve  his 
herd  he  replied:  "When  you  have 
got  the  best  there  Is,  where  are  you 
going  to  get  anything  better?"  This 
man  was  a  most  noted  Inbreeder  of 
bis  stock,  and  carried  out  this  prin- 
ciple of  intense  inbreeding  for  more" 
than  20  years.  By  the.se  methods  he 
founded  a  breed  of  stock  that  has 
maintained  its  individuality  to  the 
present  day. 

The  finest  breed  of  horses  ever 
Known  m  America  is  the  Morgans.  It 
is  now  discovered  to  be  so  valuable 
that  the  Government  is  annually 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  trying 
to  reunite  some  of  these  almost  ob- 
literated blood  lines  into  a  possible 
recreation  of  the  breed  coming  down, 
from  old  Justin  Morgan.  Again  there 
is  a  possible  hint  to  the  dairy  breed- 
ers of  this  country.  Pigs  may  still 
be  pigs,  but  great  dairy  prepotenry 
Was  never  established  or  maintained 
except  thru  well  considered  inbreed- 
ing.— Chas.   Mathew   Morgan.   Ohio. 


The  man  who  brags  about  being 
old  fashioned  is  likely  to  mean  he  is 
too  old  to  learn  anything  new. 


I 
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Has  a  Fuel  QMALL  but  sturdy— flexible  and 

Record  of  O  light— with  plenty  of  power  for 

32^  Cents  plowing,  threshing,  silo  filling 

Per  Acre  and  general  farm  uses 

The  FRICK 12-25  Is  Your 
Ideal  Tractor — Buy  It! 

And    save    experimenting    and    worry.     Remember,  the   rep- 
utation of   Frick  Company  is    back  of   the   FRICK  Tractor. 

A  Powerful  Tractor  Though  Light  Weight 


MUNCY,    PA.,    Sept.    30,    1918. 
FRICK   COMPANY. 

WAYNESBORO,   PENNA. 
GENTLEMEN  :  — 

We  plow,  harrow,  drill  lime,  haul  hay.  drive  the  binder 
bkul  lime,  run  the  illage  cutter  and  anything  we  have  to  do  with  the 
jTrick.     We   hitch  two   wagons  to  it  to   haul  lime   and  It  ramble*  right  along. 

Yours  truly,  C.   0.   GPP. 


Aal^  for  Tractor  Catalog  and  let  us  talk  it  over. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 


347  WEST  MAIN  STREET, 


WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

Lnadilia  silos  have  not  advanced  in  accord- 
ance with  increases  in  prices  of  lumber  and 
labor.  The  Lnadilia  today  is  even  a  better 
biy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumLcr  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manu- 
facturing a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popu- 
larity of  Lnadilia  Silos  among  dairymen  and 
stockmen  makes  this  economy  and  these  low 
prices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  time, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We 
have  special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments 
on  silos  of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may 
be  forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all 
purchasers  against  any  decline  in  prices  this 
season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairy- 
men £md  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  our  big,  Well  illus- 
trated catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company,  ^;S;."M:?r.,'2wr' 


SILOS 

OfcmuG  Roors 


Ct/rrcos 


Btovrrms 


WR.TC        rOB     CATALOO  ^\ 

«M>    5MCIAL     PBICCS  NOW    J 

E.F.SCHLICHTCR    Co. 

■MTJ  \  10  J    i»r>t  ST 

Mtmnat 


Before   You    Buy   Your  SHo, 

'  lnTr«tirAi«ther«'IiAbl«Gr«cDlfoant«io.  S«na 
.  for  cirrul»r«  d.  ncriMrig  loog-llf«.  deht 
^  conBtnjclion,  n.'w  Anc>:'>r»£e  STit«m.  etc. 
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MOUNE 

SDISC 
DMLLi 


OVERCOME  the  dUadvan- 
tages  of  cornfield  seeding 
by  using  this  highly  flexible 
drilL  It  will  plant  all  the  space 
between  rows  because  the  furrow 
openers  are  easily  and  quickly 
widened  or  narrowed. 

The  double  disc  in  center  with 
single  discs  on  either  side  equal* 
ize  the  pressure,  the  caster  wheels 
serve  as  depth  gauges  and  inde< 
pendent  pressure  springs  make 
uniform  seeding. 

This  handy  Moline  Drill  will 
save  seed  and  increase  your  yield 
and  does  just  as  good  work  as 
other  Moline  Grain  Drills  which 
are  famous  for  good  work.  May 
be  equipped  w::h  grass  seeder 
or  fertilizer  attachment. 

Ask  your  Moline  Dealer  about 
thi*  c'cat  little  diill,  or  write  u«. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moliac,  lUinoit 


R.  K.  TIRES 

ARE    CAREFULLY   MADE 

R.  K.  l>oul>;e  Triad  Tires  are  re- 
treu<lc>d,  and  douMc  rhain  stitched 
together.  Unusual  care  is  taken  in 
liuyiOK  material,  <o  tital  uothin;  but 
firit  class  treads  and  casing*  are 
used.  That's  why  our  tirei  stand 
up  so  well  under  out-oftheordiuary 
road   conditions. 

Guaranteed,    of    course — even    at 

tliese   little  prices: 


Bis*           Prtos 

Bias 

Prlos 

3VI3           t  6.S0 

34x4 

$11.00 

30i3  1-2      T.SO 

34x4  1-2 

12.50 

S2i3  1-2      S.W 

35x4  1-: 

i.roo 

lilt            IVOO 

36x4  1-2 

14.00 

32x4            1«.M 

S6x^ 

1400 

3Sa4            l«se 

STiK 

1400 

Add  tl.OO  to  the  AboT*  for  Non-Skld  Tlr« 

2    i-crccnt    off   (<>r   rash   wllh   order. 

lA    iierr«Dt    doputlt    r^Qulrtd   vUk  all   C.    O.    D. 

orders. 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  N«.  Brosd  St.,  PhiUdelphis,  Pa. 

5afW  {or    JtmtripliM  hriel(l*t   anj  prUt  l(tl. 
CmoJ   Ttrritory   Optn  jor   I.ict  At€nta. 


Without  a 
Puncture 


(nut's  tb«  renurk&tile  ror- 
lord  of  HrlriHin  I'octinuUol 
1  T\m  Thofi<(;in<M  of  cmr  I 
lowneriknnw  they  arrattfKvl 
llulely  nrnor  ftcalDtt  punrt- I 
lurtN*.  iilownuu.  ruu.  rim  | 
Iruu.AkldMfnK.ull.KaRollne. 
1  Furthi-.-Tn')ro  tbey  «rf^  I 
I  CuarantcMl  for  !#.•••  i 
[  Miles  Service.  Can  mu  equal  I 

TRY  -CM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

M»k9  ua   prnv«  tt        [hin'l   p**  if  I 
F  mtA    MtlklM.      WriU    to  day    tut  I 

f  4*talU  nf  most  Hbcrml.  roavitiHnK 
*'f»»«Tn»J"  plan  mwmr  ott*r»4. 
iMrt   with    tMuat.r«t*d.   «1««rripn«« 

^•^    TheRrlctBonMfA.Co. 

l>*rt    us  TV,  W.  (»    w.  B\da 
Omaha,  Mabraak* 


ROMAN 

BUY,  SELL  and 
EXCHANGE 

USED  CARS 

Of  the  Better  Kind 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  In  Your  Car  for  a  Later  Model 

or  a  Different  Car. 

A  Small  First  Poyment  and  You  Can 

Have  the  Ueo  ol  Any  Car  We  Have. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 

Catalogue  "A"  S«nt   Upon   Rt-guest 


DmUdmI  especially 
for  garages,  bat  equally 
satisfactory  for  doors  oo 
sny  liuildine.    It  slides 
the   doors — hinfied    or 
otherwise — around 
curve  ia  corner — no    vslusbte 
space  wasted.  Works  well  with  any  U* 
Bat  steel  track.    Has  Tandem  Rollers. 
Steel  Roller  Bearinfls,  Adjistab'.e  and 
Stayoo  Features.   Thousands  in  use  be- 
causeofsatisfsclory service.  Quality  In- 
sured by  the  Myers  Trade  Mark  which 
means  hUhest  standard  in  Door  Hani- 
•M.    H«r  TooU  ud  Pvinps  lor  dtttf   PurpoM. 
*<k  root  dnitr  «  »rlu  u. 
F.  1.  MYERS  *  BRO. 

alSPamrtli  St..  AihlaiuLOIuo 


MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
uiusl  sour  milk  lokses. 
Dri  VIS  out  animal  odors 
and  irarliiky  flavor.  Hy 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Prompt 
shipment  of  orders. 

Write  for  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  B.  IQD  CREAMERY 

ANODAIRYSL'PPLYCO. 

Mhft.  ai>4  Haverlsrd  Ave. 

PhlU<clphU.ra. 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT! 


DO  YOUR  OWN  CEMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

A  _  Baod  and  t)owcr.  Ibe  Bl:o  you  ntrd  at  a 

*  C"r^ prlr«you'd1lka,  Workdooelnone- 

oxt^  the  Uioa.  BuUt  of  aU  sted 
and  Iran  Ilka  the  t500  mixers 
h<it  al:  ipltT.  Th*  Laader  at 
Little  MUsrs.  Perfect  work  In 
»njr  clnaa  of  mlxloc  Ernptios 
Clean,  Uatctiot  atwut  8  ruuio  tt. 
a  laiDuta.  Only  practical  mixer 
tor  tariner  or  cootranor.  Millie 
IMS  tantrni  m  Wm  hImIiI  Writs 
for  rirrulars  or  order  from  this 
•dvertlvmeDt  to  arold   delay 

.,,  Tst  uiiu  MkaM  Mia  CO. 


8  MEN  CANT  STICK  IT 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  1^^ 


Shoa 


.-..•■.TME 
•  -•FRIEND 


For  V**"!.  in  7  f  ;''.  :"i'1  fti)»n\ 
a4h«f  Iti-.-  .  :M>fl  »ri.ni*l».  I  -y^X 
and  en<1or%«d  ^rn  e  |8H'  b> 
IrvJisK  dalrymrn.  Cowt  fnp 
2*!%  to  nft  Biorc  milk  dunmi 
fr    amoa     U    sprayed    wuh 


Shoo- My. 


worth 


$1.25  Tv?.  $20 


in  milk  kod  fe*h  on  *.-»'h  cow  Inaslngt?  v^sym.  I-»--rlIrirt 
lur  Ifilts.  Al.-ivt  It' Ii.nff.  Ai  U  li  ^«■  Ur  «  cuu  aiiu  toic 
bsceUcnt  lor  lice  aoU  ii.ites  la  poultry-  buutcs. 

Btnd  $IJSB  ff  tnifutth  Slioo-Flw  r«pr«r.^t  JO  tnw§  t 
*'t»k4,  alt9  m^ir  5-1**''*  g'-tri'if  tpritprr.  H  >n^/ It..  <  II 
aot  utfitectory.     K.iii«  La[-t^-^  Ulh<f.     B.x>klr;    I-Khli. 

SHOO.FLY  MFC  CO.,  \%a  N.  IOthSl.,PhiU. 


A  NEAR  CHAMPION 


The  cow  Bhown  in  the  acocmpany- 
ifig  cut  is  another  posKlble  Pennsyl- 
yania  champion.  Pauliu  Mable  Maid, 
is  owned  by  R.  G.  Williams  &  Son, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  As  a  three-year- 
old  she  made  a  seven-day  record  of 
32. S3  pounds  butter  from  752 
pounds  of  milk.  In  a  30-day  test 
she  made  13  2.6  pounds  of  butter 
from  3,152  pounds  of  milk,  or  an 
average  of  105  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  During  her  best  day  Pauline 
Mabel  Maid  produced  116.5  pounds 
milk    and    for    7    of   the   days    under 


Pauline  Mable  Maid 

test  she  produced  770.4  Ib.i.  milk. 
Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  made 
three  records  before  reaching  tiie  age 
of  4  years  and  these  show  an  aver- 
age production  of  636.9  lbs.  milk, 
which  ia  believed  to  be  a  world  rec- 
ord. She  is  sired  by  a  32-lb.  son  of 
King  Segis   Pontlac  Alcartra. 


COUNTY  JUDGING  CONTEST  AT 
FABMERS'  WEEK 


1^^ 


Bo  OurAieni! 


Bid  profits  easily  msde  Belling  tires. 

vvork  spare  time  or  full  time.    Kvtry 

auto  owner  a  proapect   Save  your  cu.s- 

tomers  ;)<J%  and  sciU  make  large  profits 

for  yoarselL    We  have  contracts  with 

_Jactorifs_  for  W«  supply  standard  make 

8«»n<li'   and 'firsts.  '     VVritetniey  " 
K.7«  S>«rUa|rit«tSsHlr,ISSjfllckai..Ck.vy 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Kv.  rywbere  to  ride  *^  uml  •«•  ^ — »-  T 

hib.t  the  new  R*iiB«r  *'M«tor- 
bik***  compir-tely  eauippcd 
y.  Ah  electric  listit  ana  horn« 
C3rricr.  oi:i'><),  tiMii  t«nk,  coMt* 
cr-i>iuke.  mud  nuaxtb  «nd  anti- 
Fkid  tires.  €!••<€••#  44  olhsr  ' 
•tyt«»«  rilora  and  aiz^s  in  the  \ 
**ttmn%mr**  I  ne  of  bi<>clM.  < 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  dviitf^ 
at  a  smalt  advanre  ot<t  our 
t>p*'cial  wh'  !•  ?ale  cfwh  pricts. 

DCUVCRED     rieCE     on     ap- 
proval Rn  J  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 
TIDCC    l''»^P«.  WtitU.  Sun- 
I  inb«    drif-n.  and   t>.rt5-ot 
hnlf    usual   prircR.      SEND    NO 
MONEY  biJtt«lluaexa  ily  what  yoo  n«ed. 
l>o  not  bay  unt  I  you  u'.t  uur  I'tiCts,  ttrma 
and  th«  biir  KKEK  catn.off. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

D«pt.  M-78   Chlcaso 


MEAD 


iJMllllllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiiiiMiiiillllllll!: 

I    WiniamR.(9mpton(o.    | 

—  r;o»crnm«rnt    and   Municipal   Bonds  S 

S  Ootr  a  Quarter  CerUury  In  thU  Biulitef  ~ 

E  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  s 

S  St   l-ouu  rhira^n  ~ 

H  Cinimnati  N-wOrlrant  ZZ 

nllllllllllllllliiillliilllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilillis 


July  2<,  1»19. 

Center  County — Geo.  Ellenberger, 
276;  Jesse  Gray,  301;  Malcolm 
Musser,  315;  Glen  Wasson,  322; 
Everald  Townsend,  282.  Team  score 
— 1,496. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  TESTING 
RECORD 


The  Dauphin  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  lor  second  month  .sliows 
15  cows  out  of  3C5  te.stcd  giving 
over  40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  14 
cows  producing  over  1,000  lbs.  of 
milk  for  the  month.  The  leading 
cow  was  owned  by  Mr.  Edward 
Swope.  She  produced  1,409  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  3.9  percent,  which 
makes  a  total  of  butterfat  of  54.9 
pounds.  The  herd  having  the  high- 
est average  fat  production  wa<  that 
Of  Robert  H.  Bell.  The  number  of 
cows  in  his  herd  is  fourteen.  The 
following  table  gives  names  and  rec- 
ords of  the  cows  in  the  Association 
which  have  produced  more  than  40 
pounds  cf  butterfat. 


o 


« 

a 
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Eleven  teams  of  boys  representing 
ten  counties  matched  their  wits  in  a 
judging  contest  at  the  Summer 
Farmers'  Week  at  State  College, 
June  18.  The  team  Idea  was  a  new 
one  for  Pennsylvania  contests,  but  it 
met  with  much  favor  both  with  the 
boys  and  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
contest. 

The  counties  competing  were:  — 
Susquehanna.  Cambria.  Tioga,  Blair, 
Center,  Clearfield,  Columbia.  Craw- 
ford, Indiana  and  Wyoming.  Many 
of  the  team  members  had  taken  part 
in  previous  contests  at  local  fairs 
and  some  were  students  of  the  voca- 
tional schools.  The  wovk  of  the 
teams  was  consistently  good  thruout. 
The  contest  will  pr^liably  be  a  regu- 
lar feature  of  farmers'  week  In  the 
future  and  many  counties  that  did 
not  enter  a  team  this  time  are  plan- 
ning to  do  80  in  the  next  contest. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Asso- 
citaion.  thru  its  rommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, presented  a  beautiful  silver 
trophy  to  be  competed  for  five  suc- 
cessive contests.  It  will  become  the 
permanent  property  of  the  county 
!  whose  team  wins  it  the  most  times 
in  five  contests.  Attractive  ribbons 
I  were  also  awarded  to  all  members  of 
the  five  leading  teams.  The  teams 
holding  the  five  high  scores  were  as 
follows:  — 

Susquehanna  County  —  Miller 
Lewis,  369;  Howard  Benning.  :t38; 
Kenneth  MaK'onneil.  366;  Frank 
Wilmarth.  275;  Rupert  Grant.  344. 
Team   score — 1.692. 

Cambria  County — Win.  Gooder- 
ham.  296;  Norman  Orifnty,  323; 
Wayde  Bloom.  359;  E.  Karlhelm. 
329;  Isndore  Karlhelm,  345.  Team 
score — 1.652. 

Tioga  County— Milton  Hubers, 
358;  Lewis  Wood,  292;  Horace 
O'dell.  329;  Orrie  Cumming,  370; 
Owen  Jenkins,  302.  Team  score — 
1.642. 

Blair  County — Michael  Bechtel, 
27.''.:  Clair  Kauffman.  329;  John 
Metzker.  288;  Geo.  McKerihan.  300; 
Clifford  Honsaker,  323.  Team  score 
—1.506. 


Howard  Speece 
E.  B.  Mitchell 
Dr.   Kirkpatrick 
Dr.   Jesse   Lenker 
Edward  Swope 
Edward  Swope 
S.  T.  Witmer 
Irwin  Curry 
Irwin  Curry 
Irwin  Curry 
W.  Hower 
John  O'Nael 
A.  B.  Shenk 
Wm.    H.    Peters 
Ed.   Shutt 


M 

i 

i 

1188 
11S9 
1257 
1357 
1409 
1238 
1351 
1290 
1159 
1208 
1189 
1043 
900 
1220 
1025 


3.90 

3.50 

3.20 

3.60 

3.90 

3.40 

3.30 

3.20 

3.60 

3.60 

3.50 

4.20 

5.0 

3.60 

4.40 


3 
2 


46.3 
41.6 
40.2 
48.8 
54.9 
43.3 
44.6 
41.3 
41.7 
43.5 
41.6 
43  S 
45.0 
43.9 
45.1 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  SUDAN 
GRASS- 


A  few  years  ago  we  procured  a 
small  quantity  of  sudan  grass  seed. 
A  trial  plot  was  seeded  on  May  1-  and 
another  sometime  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  early  planting  did  not 
make  much  growth  until  the  soil  got 
warm.  It  was  not  much  If  any  ahead 
of  the  later  planting.  Then  a  larger 
plot  was  planted  July  1.  This  plant- 
ing was  in  a  deep  sandy  soli,  only 
moderately  fertile.  It  grew  right  oft 
and  matured  seed. 

Last  year  I  planted  sudan  grass 
with  cow  peas,  hoping  that  the  Su- 
dan grass  would  bold  the  eow  pea 
vines  off  of  the  ground.  This  plant- 
ing was  about  June  10.  This  mix- 
ture was  a  failure  as  the  cow  peas 
crowded  the  grass  so  that  but  little 
of  it  litMiled  out  and  what  did  was 
much  later  than  it  would  have  been 
If  it  had  been  .sown  alone. — A.  J. 
Legg.    Nichols   Co.,    W.   Va. 


FEEDING  THE  SILAGE  CUTTER 


Always  feed  the  silage  cutter 
evenly.  Try  to  keep  it  well  filled  at 
all  times,  but  do  not  over-crowd  it. 
Over-crowding  of  the  machine  almost 
invariably  means  breakages,  as  it 
throws  an  extra  strain  on  the  entire 
cutter.  Jerky  feeding,  however,  re- 
sults In  a  poor  quality  of  cutting. 
When  the  cutter  is  kept  continuous- 
ly filled  all  of  the  corn  is  properly 
held  in  place  by  the  j-ollers  and  the 
result  is  clean  cutting.  Anyone  will 
readily  understand  that  if  the  ma- 
chine is  not  thoroly  filled,  the  ten- 
sion on  the  rollers  becomes  lessened. 
A  certain  amount  of  the  feed  is  dr.-??- 
ged  thru  by  the  knives  and  escapes 
being  cut. 


July  26,  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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HORTICULTURAL  QUERIES 

Answered  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Stewart. 

Deterioration  in  Sweet  Cherries 


on,  and  that  tlie  making  of  hay  be 
restricted  to  tiio  central  portions  of 
the  interspaces  only,  or  l)e  omitted 
entirely  whenever  it  seems  to  be 
drawing  too  much  on  the  trees.  The 
remainder  of  the  gra^s  or  leguiuin- 
"I  have  a  number  of  cherry  trees  ^^^^  growth  should  be  clipped  as 
Sweet  Hearts,    along  the  fences    and  ,,,,.,,., 

there  is  a  lot  of  wild  cherries  sprung  Often  as  needed  and  be  left  where  it 
up  along  the  fence  neurby.  Our  falls,  as  a  nu'leh.  White  clover.  ;il- 
sweet  cherries  are  not  as  nice  as  sike.  and  alfalfa  are  probably  as 
they  used  to  l)e  and  are  more  bitter  ,,,  ^^  anvthing  one  could  use  for  a 

Do  vou  think  it  is  caused  by  the  wild    °  ,  .u-     i  .     i  i  <    .  t 

cherries  growing  nearby  and.  lik-  Cover  of  this  kind  and  a  mixture  of 
pollen  on  corn,  cause  them  to  mix  all  three  sliould  bo  very  satisfactory, 
and  deteriorate?  I  think  the  wilii  The  use  of  these  plants,  with  about 
cherries  come  in  hloom  a  little  later  ^j^^.^^,  ^^  ^^^^^  clippinss  per  season  as 
than  the  tame  cher -ies    — W.  W.  R..  ^^  entirely  satisfac- 

Hundington  County,   Pa.  •  7      ,.  ,,.,  , 

tory  r(;sults  under  the  conditions  de- 

I  do  not  think   that   the  apparent  scribed, 
deterioration   in    the    sweet    cherries  «       ,     -.    , 

is  connected   in    any   way   with   pos-  Vanous  Peacll  Problems 

Bible  pollination  from  the  wild  cher-         ..^^^^^  peach    season    will    start    in 

ries  near  them.     If  the  wild  trees  are  about  ten  days  now  and  I  am  oxpect- 

having    any    effect,      it    is    doubtless  ing   about    :i.oOO    bushels.      Am    hop- 

.1.!   „      ...iti,     iVio    »:Yi..<»f  ioff   for  ^  good    price   as   this   is  our 

thru     competition     with     ^^^ ^''^^^  i^.^^  y^^^  to  \nxye  a  roo^\  crop.  Tr,'>-^ 

trees,    much    on     the    same     plan    as  ^^,,,.g    i„a,i,.,i    ^iih    bloom    and    set    a 

weeds  affect   the   potato    crop.      The  big  lot  of  peaches  hut  a  great   many 

wild    trees    are    a    nuisance    anyhow,  of    them,    when    they    were    about     '. 

,.  „  . .  „„  ,„_  „ii  vinii«  nt    iifh  in  ^'ze,  siiupiv  dried  up  but  did 

as  they  are  a  harbor  for  all  kinds  <^r    ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^       ^^^^^^   ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^„ 

pests,  some  of  which  may  be  affect-  )„.;,n,.hes  are  lined  with  these  peach- 
ing the  sweets,  and  hence  it  would  j.^  and  wherever  they  are  the  wood 
be  well   to   get    rid   of   them    in   any    near  them  and  sometimes  the  whole 

branch    dies.      It's   a    new   trouliie   to 
*""**■  me.      Could    it    be    brown    rot   in    the 

Another   probalile    cause   of   deter-    ^.^od?      Looks  like  a  blight  of  some 
ioration    in    the   sweet    fruit     is    the    t^ort. 

general  ageing  of  the  trees,  as  most  What  do  you  now  think  of  dusting 
fruit  tends   to    run    smaller    as    the    machittes?  Am  afraid  I  an.  K«>ing  to 

need    another    spray    outfit     another 
trees  grow  older,  and   this  may  also    ^^.^j.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^„g  „„^.   j„  ^^ 

affect  the  quality,  especially  In  those  ovtr   the  orchard    that    we  can't    get 

cases  In   which    the    fruit   is   already  the  work  done   in    time.      Have   been 

near  the  minimum  in  size.  The  prin-  wondering    how    a    duster    would    do 

.        ,  for   codling    moth    and    ciirculic    and 

cipal  methods  of  keeping  the  size  up  ,„.o,,,n  rot.— E.   1).   .M.,   Maryland, 
are    by    renewal    pruning,     thinninff 

the  fruit,   and    conserving  the   mois-  The  trouble  described  may  be  due 

tare.     The   latter   is   acomplished   by  to    brown     rot.      This    fungus    often 

frequent   cultivation,    mulching,    and  attacks  and  kills  the  blosstoms,     and 

avoiding  undue  crowding  among  the  then   runs  down   the   flower  stalk   to 

trees  themselves.  the  wood  and  forms  a  canker  wbiih 

may  partially  or    wholly    girdle    the 

Soil  Management  in  a  Young  Orchard  ]|„;|,.  when  the  latter  occurs,  every- 

"I  have  1100   apple  trees,   planted  thing  above   the   girdle  on  the  same 

In     April,    1015,    Winter      Banana —  limb   naturally   withers  and  dies.      If 

Wagener,   Mcintosh    Red.   and    Delic-  jk,  borers  can  be  found  in  connection 

ious.      Have   kept    orchard    in    clover  ^..^^    j,j^    trouble,    it    is    quite    likely 

each  year,  starting    with    mammoth  ....                 .     .i.                 » 

two     years,    and     alsike    two     years,  that  this  la  the  cause  In  the  present 

Trees  are  set    20    feel   apart.      Loca-  Case.      The    same    kind    of     girdling 

tion,     side     hill,     southern  exposure,  sometimes   occurs    at    the    base  of    a 

Have  fine  crops  of  clover  each   year  bn.wn-rotted  fruit  which  mummitie-l 

and  trees   have   made   great   growth.  .      ..     u  j    .     .i.     ...  ic 

Have  had  some  fruit  from  each  var-  and    remained    attached    to   the   t%Nig 

iety  and  this  year  will  have  to  thin.  Over    winter.     The     usual     spraying 

as  many  trees  have  much  more  than  treatment   for  this  fungus,     and  the 

they  should  be  allowed  to  mature.  prompt   removal    and    destruction    of 

The  problem   is,     shall   I  cultivate  ,,         .                 i            »  .!..>,_»„,„  .i,.. 

and  keep  clean  or  use  a  clover  or  al-  a"  ««<^h  mummies,  are  therefore  the 

falfa  sod?  It  has  ocfured  to  me.  that  only  corrective  measures  that  we  can 

I    might    get    the    orchard    set    with  suggest    at    present    for    the    trouble 

white  clover,      mow   several    times  a  described 

"rnd,  Ts^onl'tlL  'S\'\::.  '-  -^-^  to  plantmg  on  t  ight.  wet 

Have    inquired    on    all    sides    for    in-  Soil,    I    would    suggest    that    if    lime 

formation  but  no  one  seems  to  have  and    drainage   are   available   without 

had  any  experience  along  the  lino  I  t^^  g^paj  expense,  they  might  tlo  the 

County." Pa'."""'"~^'    ^'      B''^'''"'""    work   more  effectively    and    perman- 

ently  than   the  course  of  green   ma- 

The  method  of  soil  management  nuring  suggested.  They  should  also 
now  In  operation  here  Is  evidently  enable  the  trees  to  be  planted  by 
proving  a  success  in  the  orchard  con-  next  spring  and  thus  avoid  the  loss 
terned,  so  it  would  certainly  be  i;i-  of  time.  The  green  manuring  could 
advisable  to  make  any  sweeping  then  be  run  along  with  the  tr<es 
changes.  One  need  not  be  afraid  of  which  should  be  most  effective,  and 
continuing  a  relatively  permanent  both  trees  and  manures  should  be 
leguminous  cover,  as  some  of  the  benefitted  by  the  lime  and  drainage, 
best  orchards  in  the  country  are  be-  I"w()uld  at  least  give  this  plan  care- 
ln«  run  on  this  basis,  and  some  of  ful  consideration  before  adopting 
them  are  only  in  grass.  The  side-  some  other  course  which  increase  ex- 
hill  location  of  the  present  orchard  pense  and  further  postpone  returns 
also  makes  fretpient  tillage  very  in-  from  the  proposed  orchanl. 
advisable.  In  regard  to  rlusting,  It  seems  that 

I  would  suggest  that  the  needs  at  least  some  people  are  finding  it 
of  the  trees  be  made  the  first  con-  reasonably  satisfactory  on  the  peach, 
sideration  in  every  respect  from'now    and    it    will    also    protect    the   apples 


I  PROGRESS 

I  IS  MARKED 

AT  THE  WARNER  PLANTS 


The  New  Storage  Warehouse 
for  Warner's  "LiMOID"  at  Cedar 
Hollow  Plant  will  be  completed 
August  1st,  next.  It  will  ac- 
commodate approximately  1400 
tons  more  storage  of  "LimOID" 
in  paper  bags,  loaded  ready  for 
shipment  in  cars. 

The  installation  of  another  hy- 
drating  outfit  to  produce 
Warner's  "LimOID"  will  be 
completed  about  August  15th 
and  added  output  be  then  se- 
cured. 


I 


t 


These  extensions  are  being  made  for 
the  purpose  of  Better  Service  to  Dealers 
and  Users  of'Limoid"  at  the  same  time 
that  High  Quality  Standards  are  main- 
tained, 

"Quality  and  Service" 

IS  THE  WARNER  MOTTO 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 

V/ilmington,  Del.        Philadelphia,  Pa.        New  York  City 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service         Satisfaclion 

AIwuvj  took  tor  OUT  trade  mark  (as 
tliown  Im<;ow1  on  th<>  »«»i;.  It  tiK-atii 
prot.rtion  to  you.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
en  in  the  East  have  come  to  Tfisxrniie 
it  as  ttip  mark  cf  hom-st,  iquar.  fer- 
tUiier  gooda  and   methods. 

ri  bl.  tfadc  mark  mean.  Quality) 

f  Reading  Bone  rertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


A  i  »  youf 
Orsirr  1  o  r 
ReaOlSf  Bone 

FertlUier. 


Write  lo  r 
tookM  and 
Itiritisr    la- 

lormailoo. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


Fall  Wheat 

Greatly  increased  in 
yield  by  use  of  Sheep's 
Head  Sheep  Manure. 
Or.tfarnierwriie8:"30'S' 
increased  yield  over , 
bam  manure  on  wom- 
cut  land. "Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 
Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  p-  tash. 
all  fu  hi  cmpa  ar.ri  mtn'lows 
d<n3.  Iru.  k  patchi  ",  lawn? 


Also  adds  humus.  For 
Wor.il.  rful  r  "Ult  on  cat 
Fmai  (ruitp.  etc.    Shop's 
la.    Fnlvfnrtd 


H»*nii  i^  iruarantp*.-*!  fre«  from  vn-otl  Btf^ia.    Ful' 

and  put  into  snrka  for  taaytanillini;.    Write  for  pnc«  I 

MTVRKL  GDANO  CO..  83S  RIVED  STKH.  amOM,  RL. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


Roysier's,  PrcBis,  Sitxilesl 


It, 


r-^i^N 


Ml 


^rn^f' 


[^/'A 


THE  fine,  healthy  quality  of  his  wheac 
the  vigorous  start  which  gets  ahead  of 
the  Hessian  Fly,  the  heavily  increased  yields, 
lowering  the  cost  per  bushel — these  make 
the  satisEed  smile  of  the  farmer  who  uses 

royster's 


y 


under  moderate  c,»n''.itio:n  of  in'  ;- 
tation.  It  is  niucli  more  cistly  f  r 
materials,  however,  and  will  i.ot  dis- 
place the  wet  sprays  entirely,  so 
that  it  is  quite  liltely  tliat  the  pres- 
ent situation  could  be  better  nu-t  by 
simply  getting  another  spraying  out- 
fit. The  ('.evelopment  of  quicker 
methods  of  loading  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  spray  guns  for  the  ordinary 
nozzles  will  also  assist  greatly  in  re- 
ducing the  time  required  to  get  over 
the  orchard. 


TKIELY  Tr.UCX  TALX 


By  R.  W.   DeBAUN. 


T4AOe    HARN 


FERTIUZER  -m^ 


itB6isTeRe.o 


Every  wheat  grower  should  have  the  new  hooV— Wheat 
Growing  For  Profit.  It  tells  just  what  to  do  to  get  the  most 
fixjm  your  crop.  Send  rhe  coupon  today  and  receive  it  free. 

FfsfROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

D^pt.    D  11  BALTIMORE.    MD. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Wheat  Book 


Route 


Stale 


5ear.s  an  J  Peas 

Peas  were  a  very  light  crop  this 
spring  b;;t  the  prices  were  g'jod.  Just 
the  opposite  conditions  prevail  on 
string  beans;  the  yield  and  quality 
we^e  e.'zc.Mlent  but  the  prices  were 
very  1)W. 

Peas  cannot  staml  hot  dry  weath- 
er. The  last  planting  in  the  spring 
should  feldom  be  after  the  first  of 
May  south  of  Philadelphia  and  then 
the  sail  shauld   be   quite   heavy   and 

tLe  seed  .should  be  pl;:ced  in  furroys  

so  thJt  the  roots  will  be  well  down        The  question  of  irrigating  the  ve.r 


.(.'r«l    a-    , 

July  20.   1319. 

t"  •  bx  C.::.y  is  i., ■■..'.•/  ri'-'-'M  in'o 
;.:j  tV.  de  cf  a  t  ee  v.  h  -e  t'.ie  eir.s  oi 
c::a  are  curorv.lly  i-acled  in  f'l  b-  . 
1. 'Is  or  counte.l  an  1  placed  i.i  bu; 
for  distant  Hii:p"iie;t. 

In  northern  New  Jersey  and  Loi'/ 
IsU.nd  sweet  corn   is  never  cut   f!o 
tie  stalks;   in  f;;ct  cutting  is  an  uu- 
hc.'.rd     of     pra-tice.        The     protln  ; 
i!..)r.nd  New  York  City  and  Newark, 
N.   J.,  is  jiuled  from  the  stal!:s  witi 
a  quick  downward  twist  to  one  si'e 
Uy  p".shi::g  on   the  ear  in  ra'hor  »■: 
uncles:  vibable    m.i  i -.er    the    e:::;erier- 
ced    "corn     puller"     can    break     {': 
shank  of  the  ears  at  j-st  the  I'esinj 
length.       The    most    desirable    len?'lt 
is   as  short   as    convenient    and    y. 
maintain    a    coating    of    very    g -^en 
leaves    over    the    e?rs.      Smr.Il,    e  r' ■ 
corn   is   pulled    wl'h   a   longer    shan'. 
to  make  it  look  larger  than  it  reul!.- 
Is.  I's  :ally,  the  ears  are  thrown  ln;i 
the  trucks  without  containe-s.      7';- 
f  i 'es    are    rar^kod    up    so    that    iiiu 
thousand    ears    are     loac'.ed    outa 
truck. 


BEST  WAY  TO  WATER  THE 
GARDEN 


SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 


"Make  'Em  Grow  Fast"     « 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK] 

AiY«.w.ni!  Jurt  wh»n  Yo«  w.ni  h!   BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

SEMISOLID  BUTTEEMILK  is  pnre  creamery  biiHermtlk  with  NOTHIKO  added 
IT^^i^  'i"'"  ■**'  •"'*  ">•  ^»*«f-  NOT  MODIFIED  by  the  addition  of  80L- 
PHURIO  ACID  or  any  other  preMrratlTa.     Its  own  natural  LACTIC  ACID  keep*  It 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Also  S"»r3ntee  that  yoa  will  be  satisfied  with  results  from  feeding  it. 
Our  SEMI  SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  the  only  buttermi'.k  on  the  market  that  TOO 
can  drink  your:<eir   or   use  to  make  batter  cakes   for  yo.ir  laMe. 

»er   lo!'lbi''M"»"m'  .VIihT'  *■'*■  '***■  '**  *"'  *"***  "'  *""*•  ""•  ■•■*"•  ••■•  littsr-rewd 


A  Good  TonatQ  Crop  at  the  Height  of  tlie  Season 


Wh»«e 

Dayt 

Cere 

Meal  Meal 

Miedliee* 

1      2li 

M2   l»«. 

33  Ibt. 

31  Ibi. 

2    IM 

IM  lbs. 

t  Iks. 

14  lk<. 

M4  Iti.  24  Ms.  17  Iks. 

Ik.     No.  2  had  all  tlwy  would  drrnk. 


Wtighl 
23*  Ibi. 
299   lb*. 

3  Ibt. 
Veu  caa 


A- CONDENSED  j^ 


Ne. 
No. 

Gain   or   Saviat     (I 

N«.   I  had  no  but'cr 
do  as  w«ll  or   bfti.f. 

ll»«d   by  Ihi  Packtre  and  other  loctftrt   in  CAR   LOTS. 

^^^^Jt^:^]^^**  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  k»»>  thrm   healthy   and  ittt  then   to  market  earlier 
.^SEMI-SOLIO    BUTTERMILk    i.   a    sat.   Ie.d-.l.r,l,«d    and   pastter. 

A  SOO-lb.  barrel   ii  seual  to   I.OM  talloni  of  bulttrmilk 

To  ta..  you  Ire    ht  p  ant>  han   boen   bu.lt  in   Mv.r.1   d.Mereit  .tales 

BUTTERMILK— t.   pur.   and    uaadulleraled.     Send   ,.«>   order  loda, 
Easter*    RsprssoetsI  «.  .  Hanelacturer. 

I.  H.  NESTER&  CO.|Con«oUd*ledPro(:ucl«Co. 

LINCOLN.     NEB. 


^J^  INCRE.1SED  APPLE  PROFITS 

^-^jiP  fet        A  FarquUar  Hydraulic 

Ciiltr  Vrcss  »  1.1  turn 
your  cu!ls  Into  good 
selling  ciiJer.  You  can 
also  make  mon'-y 
prpssinu  for  your 
Dei.'bbon. 

Our  hich  p-«s«Tir.»  coo- 
structliin  f."! .  fiU  the  Jui''e 
from  the  npT>l«swilh  mini- 
fnum  power.  Presses  In 
S1Z..1  from  IS  to  SCO  barrets 
■  dsy.  K«w  Catalogue 
ffiTinif  f'.i'l  parttrulars  tree  on  reqiir^t. 

A.B.  Farsiuhar  Co^  Ltd..  t«%  IW.Yerh.Pa. 

Bs  IKg  mi>«  i.  p»   lid  Soiisrj,  (n  nil,  Tnrsthvi,  ta. 


VEGETABLE   PLANTS 

AU    kliids   (Town    frnm    lelertml   »e,d       will    send  br 

l';.rr.|    \:,^   «•    o     1)     i..«:,.e   If  <lr..,re.l 
Cabbasre  Plants    »    •l*"»lt>     les^mi    varieties. 
1  r,,        -B»-'-««»"va     40c    per    100;    tl      SOO  •    11  .lO 

i  I,<)U  KK    Ml-  ,«r  100;  II  75.  50«:  |3.  1.000      rKLSKY 

fj.  ^i^^^'lili'-i;  ■•*":  »»'•«•  >o^  T..m.i;.  r;;.' 

prices.  c      r.      riKI.D.  SKWEI.I,.     N.     J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

J'"'.   *V"r'    »'"l    Kill    pl.intinj       Runner   and   pot 


Ra.t**rr-.     n)».|<herr».     f!.>.«:h»rrv.     Currant      <:rj» 


l*l<fif* 


Please  Mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer  V.len  Writing  to  Advertisers 


In  t!'»  cooler  soil.  North  of  Phila- 
delphia the  last  date  for  plaiit'iifi; 
peas  may  be  set  a  few  rtwys  laier 
than  May   1st. 

One  of  the  great  est  Bert  ions  for 
the  growing  of  pojs  during  ilie  «'n- 
tlre  Bur:»;:'.er  is  around  Morrlsville  In 
the  central  prrt  of  New  York  State. 
Witliin  a  radius  of  ton  miles  they 
have  six  or  Sfven  cmng-.les,  End 
besides  that  they  ship  out  B<»versl 
hundred  thouf^an-l  bushel  b?Hl-ots  of 
peas  every  Beasjn.  TranF'-o-tation 
farilities  are  making  it  pos.^ible  to 
distribute  produce  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory BD  that  each  locality  pbould 
grow  those  things  It  is  best  fitted  to 
grow  and  let  Bomeo'ie  else  grow 
th  'se  things  on  which  we  loose 
m.Tney. 

String  beans  can  still  be  planted 
without  much  danger  of  their  being 
caught  by  frost.  Perhaps  the  late 
crop  will  pay  for  the  money  lost  on 
the  early  plantings. 

Earves*ing  Sweet  Corn 

There  are  two  very  distinct  meth- 
ods of  harvesting  early  sweet  corn  or 
8r."'sr  orn.  The  method  ust-d  around 
Philadelphia  is  to  cut  the  corn  with 
3    r.harp   knife.      It    leaves   a   smooth 
an  1   neat   appearance  when   the  corn 
ar'"ives   at   the   market.      As   the   corn 
'is  being  ctit  each  of  two  cutters  take 
'two   rows  at   once.      A  large   box   on 
'a    one-horse    drav    Is   drawn    hotweon 
'the  riws  to  receive  the  pro'l"ct  pirk- 
ed    from    the     fxir    ad'*f°nt     r'^v^. 
jWbon  the  end  of  the  row  j.  re  •.>!.■•  1 


etable  garden,  especially  In  cit  e> 
and  towns  where  the  use  of  wat^r  i 
liio-e  or  l?"s  re-t.i(led.  is  cf  con.s  ■ 
cranio  im:>ortance  at  this  pe  s;n.  Tbi 
m:'.:n  point  In  such  irrig.. tiori  Is  t.> 
Ev>:»ly  a  p-o-nr  a::ioi!Rt  tf  ni.j;.s'ii:' 
wi  h  the  1  Mst  work  possible. 

It  is  o'li'U  the  cii-itom  for  clt"  gi:- 
der.era  to  water  the  garden  with  a 
boie.  This  is  not  satlsfi^ctory  in 
m:  ny  ca  --s,  however,  due  to  th-  fai : 
that  sprit  kli  g  mi-.st  be  c  ntinue-i 
for  a  lo:;ser  t:::ie  th;;n  man- 
imagine,  111  order  to  wet  tVe  si  i 
th  iroly,  and  In  a  very  short  time  t.  ■ 
pla-.ts  ne -d  tl  be  watered  again.  Tii' 
water  so  ap;  lied  usually  penetra'  ^ 
only  to  a  slight  depth,  which  c- 
courages  the  vegetables  to  for:ii  .1 
fhallow  root  system,  which  alio' 
them  to  be  quickly  affected  by  d  .• 
weather. 

The  best  way  to  irrigate  plants,  i- 
to  make  a  shall.nv  furrow  just  to  or  ■ 
side  of  the  row  and  run  a  st:eam  0.' 
w  Iter  in  thi.s.  The  water  f  r  im  tii 
b  >se  may  be  allowed  to  run  Inti  a 
furrow  acro.ss  the  ends  of  the  ro*' 
and  l.'d  Into  several  irrigation  fJ  - 
rows  at  one  time.  If  the  nozzle  i;  :'' 
be  left  on  the  hose,  as  Is  usually  I'l" 
ca-e,  the  wafer  may  be  discharicel 
Into  a  wooden  box  or  old  gunny  saci:. 
lo  prevent  splashing,  and  then  I?' I 
into  the  Irrigation  furrows.  TliJ 
Water  should  be  allowed  to  run  tir  ^ 
sifficient  time  to  w -f  the  sr!  tinv- 
!•       This  in  IV  be  d  ■* —vilne  i  b"  (•  "• 

pi.,7  d  .wn   fir   a   f  •••.-   H.-he.. CjU 

.■'.';."1  fjlle'e. 


J0I7  2€.  1*1*- 
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[ARMOUR  FERTILIZm  WORK 
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FERTILIZER 
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Ammonia  2%:^ 
^    Phosphoric 

Polash  €'; 


^ailabl&i 
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ARMOUR FERTfl 


ARMOUR  FERTIII7ER '  ^^' 


Si  ^ 


CEREAL 
SPECIAL 

NS2 


FERTILIZEI 


rcpCA I  pGUARANIEfirV  ANALYSIS 

mtw^ft^t    ^  Ammonia 2%; Availab 
SPcCIAL  f"    Phosphoric  Acid  lOXr 
NS3     \^  Pbtash4% 


FERTIUZI 


eUARANTEEDV^  ANALYSIS 
Ammonia  2°L,  Available^^H*.^*<M«  i«  i  im^ 
Phosphoric  Acid  \7Xv 
^Ush  2% 


K?--..'.-iai, 


MORE  and  better  wheat  per  acre  and  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  bushel  make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 
Cut  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  by  using  fertilizer  specially 
prepared  for  wheat  to  suit  your  soil. 

Feed  your  wheat  crop  just  the  plant  food  that  it  needs  and  what  the  soil 
lacks.  Too  much  of  one  element  and  not  enough  of  another  is  waste.  Armour  s 
Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  supply  the  proper  balance  of  plant  food  and  prevent 
waste— make  bigger  yields  and  better  quality— cut  the  cost  per  bushel  and 
insure  bigger  wheat  profits. 

What  Wheat  Needs 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need— quickly  available 
ammonia,  to  give  the  young  plant  a  good  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root  growth 
before  Winter— sturdv,  vigorous  plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon  the 
ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  ammonia  is  enough.  It  is  not  practical 
to  use  less  than  two  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  not  necessary  to  use  more. 

—plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  to  strengthen  the  straw,  fill  out  the  grain  and 
ripen  the  crop  early. 

—sufficient  potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid  to  plump  the  grain  and 
make  it  heavy.     You  pay  the  thresher  by  the  bushel,  but  you  sell  by  tveight. 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  supply  the  proper  balance  of  plant  food 
for  wheat  Irom  the  very  best  materials,  prepared  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  wheat 
crop  and  what  the  soil  lacks. 


Cereal  Special 


Specialized  Wheat 
Formulas 


On  sandy  •oilf  —  uM 
Special  Fertilizer  No. 

On    loam    soils  —  u»« 
Special  Fertilizer  No. 

On    clay    soils  —  use 
Special  Fertilizer  No. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  cla 
Icnow  can  supply  the 
use  Armour's  Cereal 
No.  4— 2-U-O. 


Armour's    Cereal 
1—2-10-6. 
Armour's   Cereal 
2—2-10-4. 
Armour's    Cereal 
3 — 2-12-2. 
y  soil  which  you 
necessary  potash 
Special   Fertilizer 


•re  concentrated  to  the  highest  practical  poitit,  so  that  the  plant  food  cost 
will  be  as  low  as  pos-sible.  they  are  made  with  the  best  materials  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,  in  modem  factories,  under  the  super- 
vision of  trained  men. 

The  Armour  reputation  for  efficiency  is  world-wide.     "Saving  everN-- 
thing  but  the  squeal"  is  an  Armour  proverb.     No  business  is  conducted 


on  a  more  narrow  margin  of  profit,  v.i;h  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  or 
%\ith  a  higher  ideal  tf  service  than  that  of  the  Armour  organization. 

It  costs  the  same  to  manufacture,  batch,  pile,  store  and  cure — and 
for  hags,  bagging,  freight  and  hauling— a  ton  of  low  grade  fertilizer  as  a  ton 
of  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  takes  two  tons  of  low  grade  fertilizer 
to  equal  one  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer.  When  you  buy  Armour's  high 
grade  mixtures  you  save  this  unnecessary  expense. 


Be  Ready  at  Sowing  Time 

See  our  local  sales  aeent  NOW;  have  him  reserve  your 
Fall  requirements.  Ask  him  tor  a  copy  of  our  Ixwklet 
"Turnmt?  Fertilizer  Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars'  or  »rnte 
direct  to  our  nearest  office.  Don't  delay— wheat  seeding 
time  will  soon  be  here. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

BALTIMORE  CHICAGO 
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If  Your  Soil  QkldTalk  to  You 


New^Idea  Distributors 


'■.^t 


> 

>• 


SCOOP  up  a  handful  of  soil  from  your  fields.  Here  is  the  stuff  on  which  depends  your  success  as  9) 
farmer  —  or  your  failure.  Suppose  this  soil  could  talk  to  you.  Suppose  it  could  make  known  its 
needs.  The  first  word  of  its  cry  would  be  "FOOD."  Food,  as  you  have  your  food  —  not  just  once  a 
year  and  then  no  more.  But  regular,  even  feeding  that  enriches  every  atom  of  every  foot  of  soil  oi| 
your  fields. 

The  cultivated  soil  of  this  country  as  a  whole  is  slowly  but  surely  starving.  It  needs  nitrogeri^ 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  —  and  it  needs  them  badly.  Every  crop  raised  helps  to  drain  the  soil  of 
these  elements.  They  must  be  renewed.  Or  gradually  the  soil  becomes  poorer,  crops  weaker,  and 
profits  go  steadily  down. 


\k 


Everjr  dot  on  this  map  represents  a  New  Idea  Distributor 


Seattle,    .<^ash. 
Portland,  Me. 
PouKhkeepsle,  N.  T. 
Watertown,  N.  T. 
l*Roy,   N.  T. 
Harrlsburgr,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
OreenvilTe,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Orange,  Va. 
Mansneld.  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Obtu. 


Toloilo,  Ohio. 
Jnckson,  Mich. 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 
Chicago,   III. 
Peoria,   III. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Knnsiis   I'lty,   Mo. 


St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Om.Th.i,   Nel). 
Sioux   Kails,  S.  D. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Helena,   Mont. 
Pocatello,  Maho. 
Cottonwood.   Idaho. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Sun  FranciHCU,  Cal. 


l.os   AncelCJ,  CsL 
Dallas.  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Slireveport,   La. 
Louisville.  Ky. 
KnoxvlUe,  Toaa. 
Atlanta,   Ga. 


-^^ 


The  NEW  IDEA  One-Man 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

At  present  prices  your  straw  stack  has  a  known  fertilizing  value  of 
$8  a  ton.  In  addition,  it  is  the  best  builder  of  humus  you  can  put  on  your 
soil— it  prevents  soil  washing  and  blowing — and  as  a  check  to  the  winter 
killing  of  wheat  it  is  almost  invaluable. 

Get  Two  Machines  in  One 

The  NEW  IDEA  Straw  Spreading  Attachment  almost  doubles  your 
spreading  profits.  It  gives  you  two  machines  that  can  be  changed  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a  few  minutes'  time  by  one  man. 

Few  Parts 

The  Straw  Spreading  Attachment  consists  of  two  framed  sides  which 
rest  on  the  sides  of  the  regular  spreader — an  upper,  or  third  cylinder  with 
B  chain  to  connect  it  with  the  upper  cylinder  of  the  manure  spreader — 
and  plates  to  hold  the  cylinder  frame  in  place.  Bearings  are  self -aligning. 
A  metal  shield  around  the  ends  of  the  topmost  cylinder  prevents  straw 
from  catching  in  shaft 

You  Need  This  Machine 

If  you  already  have  a  NEW  IDEA,  get  the  Straw 
Spreader  Attachment  and  put  it  on  yourself  iu 
15  minutes — ^the  cost  is  small  and  the  re- 
turns will  be  big.    And  if  you 
haven't  a  manure  spreader,  get 
the  NEW  IDEA  combina- 
tion   for    spreading    both 
straw  and  manure. 


L 


Wasted  Dollars 

You  realize  this,  UHdoubtedly.  But  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  farmers  do  not.  They  pile 
manure  beside  the  bam  and  let  it  lay  with  its  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  soil  food  leaching  away.  Or  they  burn  it. 
Yes,  burn  this  good  crop  nutriment  as  though  it  was 
worthless  trash. 

And  there  are  countless  others  who  know  that  manure 
is  their  greatest  ally,  but  fail  to  use  it  right.  'They  broad- 
cast it  from  their  wagons — a  haphaz- 
ard method  at  best.  Or  they  dump  it 
in  piles,  and  later  scatter  it  about  by 
hand — unevenly  and  unprofltably;  one 
part  of  the  soil  is 
over-fertilized  and  the 
next    one    is  starved. 


MEW  IDEA 

■.     m  Registered  AUSPaiOff  ■    Jl 

^eOriginal  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


The  Wealth  of  Stable  and  Barnyard 

Stable  manure  represents  fertility  which  has  been 
taken  from  your  soil  and  which  should  be  returned 
quickly — before  the  liquid,  which  holds  five-eighths  of  the 
rich  nitrate  plant-food,  is  lost.  Fai-m  thrift  demands— and 
fullest  fann  success  depends — on  this.  For  no  other  fertil- 
izer has  such  power  to  restore  starved  soils  to  productive- 
ness and  lasting  fertility.  Fresh  manure,  properly  applied 
to  the  soil,  adds  humus — improves  texture — increases 
water  -  absorbing  and  water  -  holding 
qualities— makes  it  warmer  and  more 
friable.  When  utilized  with  the  scien- 
tific care  it  desei-ves,  because  of  its  great 
value,  it  guarantees  bum- 
per crops  and  bumper  pro- 
^ts,  yeai  alter  ytar. 


Get  These  Free 

Books 

Hero  are  two  mighty 
aluable  books  that  every 
farmer  should  have.  One 
telis  all  alwut  manure, 
with  many  helps  for  im- 
proving soil — simple  and 
interesting.  The  other 
proves  conclusively  that 
the  NEW  IDEA  is  the 
spreader  you  need. 

Write  for  them  today. 


Th9  NEW 
high,  hauh 
$pread»  widt. 


If  you  think  i-liat  scientific  manuring 
doesn't  pay — and  pay  big — it's  because 
you've  never  used  a  NEW  IDEA.  Get 
one  now  and  begin  top  dressing  your  com, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  grasses.  Better  yields 
this  year  alone  will  more  than  pay  for  it. 
And  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  plant-break- 
ing and  burning.  The  big  steel  distriliutor 
wheels  pulverize  the  manure  so  thoroughly 
that  it  cannot  injure  even  the  most  tendei 
of  young  growths. 

Note  how  the  NEW  IDEA  spreads — a 
full  seven  feet  wide — laying  a  thin  blanket 
of  finely-shredded  manure  on  every  square 
foot  of  ground  covered. 


Note  how  low  down  it  is.  This  means 
easy  loading.  Fill  it  GO  inches  high  and 
your  team  can  handle  it  on  anv  ground. 
The  NEW  IDEA  has  a  solid  bottom  with 
chain  conveyor  that  carries  every  scrap  of 
manure  to  the  distributors.  And  the  con- 
trol lever  is  right  at  the  seat  for  five 
changes  of  feed — spread  3,  6,  9,  12  or  15 
ftons  to  the  acre,  as  you  wish. 
I  The  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  is  made 
right — and  is  guaranteed  to  work  right.  It 
has  more  special  features  that  appeal  to 
the  practical  fanner  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  See  your  dealer — ^he  will  show 

The  Wew  Idea 

Spreader  Specialists 

COLDWATER       -       -       - 


4-    •.^.^.iJ^i./iy^ 


you.  Or  if  you  don't  know  who  handles 
this  spreader,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you. 

But  by  all  means,  don't  go  on  wasting 
the  precious  plant-food  in  your  fresh  stable 
manure.  Don't  continue  starving  your 
soil  and  robbing  your  own  pocket.  Get  a 
manure  spreader.  Any  manure  spreader 
will  pay  you  well — will  prove  a  good  in- 
vestment. But  if  you  want  the  best  in- 
vestment— if  you  want  the  sjM-eader  that 
will  give  you  the  most  profitable  results, 
the  longest  service,  and  the  greatest  sav* 
ing  of  labor— then  get  the  NEW  IDEA, 


Co. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Making  Our  Furniture  "Do" 

How  Some  Ideas  And  Some  Work  Have  Brought  Good 


Results 


For 


U: 


a  fiideboard.  It  just  had  to  be.  So 
I  had  to  hit  on  a  plan  that  makes 
this  big,  ugly  piece  of  furniture  a 
pecondary  thing,  so  that  callers  ex- 
claim: "What  lovely  dishes!"  The 
platter  and  two  plates  on  the  top 
shelf,  marine  views  In  blue  and 
brown,  are  regular  little  paintings  in 
themselves.  Mother  Ws  old  blue 
dishes  I  rescued  from  the  ignominy 
of  boliling  food  to  bo  warmed-over, 
or  k<>i>t    warm   until   the  arrival   of  a 


Many  women  have  to,  don't  they?  There  .vvaa  originally  almost  no  wall 
How  many  women,  with  the  excep-  space  In  the  living  room.  Two  doors 
tion  of  the  very  rich,  have  their  opened  In  the  corner  you  see  In  the 
Ideals  expressed  in  their  home  fur-  first  photograph,  one  into  the  kitch- 
ijlshlngs?      My   husband's   home   had    en,    into    which   one   had   to   look   <!i- 

Leen   kept   for   him   for   years   before    rectly  when  entering  the  front  door,  late  diner.     The  big  deep  dish,  their 

I  came  to  live  In   It — kept   well  and    the  other  Into  a  bedroom  that  open-  mate,   I  found   In   the  attic.     It  held 

faithfully  by  a  devoted   older  sister,    ed     onto    the    kitchen.      The     other  catnip  for  the  cat!      The  pewter  tea- 

In    actual    needs    there    was    nothing    members  of  our  family  hated  to  have  pot  and  peacock  pitcher  were  hidden 

lacking.     There  was  much  that  seem-    these  doorways  closed  up  entirely  for  away,    forgotten    with   some    fine   old 

el     very    worth      while    to  me,     tho    fear  of  future  need  for  them,     so  we  brass    candlesticks,     some    very  •  old 

everything  was  very  inexpensive.  My    compromise   by   boarding    them    over  brass    snuffers     and     a   shining     old 

husband  had  to  work  long  hours  and    with  plaster  board.     The  effect  Is  not  brass  tray. 

very  hard,  too.  We  wished  to  lay  as  good  as  It  would  have  been  to  get  One  more  touch  I  added:  On  th«» 
aside  a  little  every  month,  and  we  rid  of  them  entirely,  but  the  idea  is  wall  at  the  side  of  the  despised  side- 
wanted  also  a  piar.o,  guitar,  books,  not  bad,  and  we  now  have  a  cozy  board  I  hung  a  large  photograph  of 
magazines,  a  swift  little  roadster  and  warm  corner  close  to  the  register,  my  dainty,  silk-clad,  hoop-skirted 
many  things  else.  So  I  thought  it  which  is  much  appreciated  during  young  grandmother.  The  quaint 
was   up   to   me   to   make    the   best   of    the    winter.  dishes    and     the    lady    who    handled 

The    tete-a-tete   lounge    just     hap-  some  of  them  blend  beautifully  into 

pened    to    be    upholstered    in    copper  the   "fitness  of   things." 

damask,  gray-flgured.     The     pillows 

are   dull    blue   and    copper    with    the 

exception  of  my  Cornell  pillow.  Real- 


the  furnishings  at  hand.  I  rather 
like  some  of  these  makeshifts,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  brought 
some  of  my  belongings  Into  harmony. 


July  26.  1919. 

azlne  rack   could   easily    be   made    at 
home. 

Some  one  reading  this  is  saying: 
"I  have  no  old  oil  paintings,"  "I 
haven't  one  old-fashioned  dish."  No 
matter.  Tasteful  color  schemes  don't 
cost  any  more  than  those  chosen  in- 
advisedly. Good  lines  are  a  refresh- 
ment and  a  delight.  Penny  prints, 
those  of  good  "studies,"  sometimes 
magazine  covers,  often  pictures  clip- 
ped from  magazines,  hold  a  rlcl\ 
store  in  wall  decoration,  unless  one 
uses  too  many  of  them.  I  know  an 
inexpensively  and  tastefully  fur- 
nithed  home  where  soft-tinted  walla 
back  best  things  In  art  passepartout- 
ed  and  penny  purchased.  The  curly- 
cues  and  gimcraks  on  the  furniture 
have  been  removed,  giving  good  lines 
in  their  places,  and  du!l  finished 
wood  has  "expensified"  the  cheap- 
looking  furnit'.ire  until  that  little 
home,  fnrnisTieil  by  a  school  teacher 
with  not-too-good  pay,  is  a  beautiful 
ideal,  and  an  expression  of  the  mind 
that  planned  it. — The  Make-Over 
Lady,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Forgetting  Two  Coorways 
I  have  two  paintings  that  were  my 
grandmother's.  These  are  both 
autumn  scenes  in  soft  colorings.  The 
workmanship  of  these  old  pictures  is 
very  excellent,  and  with  their  good 
old-fashioned  gilt  frames,  they  would 
give  charm  to  any  dwelling.  My 
living  room  and  dining  room  are 
connected  by  a  little  side  entry,  with 
stairs  facing  Its  outer  door.  So  I  have 
bad  all  these  rooms.  Including  hall 
and  entry,  papered  just  alike.  This 
conceit  has  a  space-giving  effect 
that  is  well  worth  trying  In  tiny 
country  cottages.  The  paper  on  these 
walls  was  selected  to  harmonize  with 
my  two  old  paintings.  It  has  a  some- 
what rough  surface,  and  is  colered 
like  the  faded  glories  of  fallen  au- 
tumn leaves;  backed  by  a  creamy 
tan  color  there  are  leaf-like  blend- 
Ings  of  Tery  dull  red  a.id  green,  cop- 
per tints  and  yellow — makes  me 
think  of  the  plled-up  leaves  thru 
which  we  used  to  "scuff"  in  child- 
hood days  to  hear  their  rustling. 
There  is  an  inconspicuous  gilt  stripe. 
The  larger  painting  has  a  canvas 


Our  Book-Shelf  Lamp  Stand 
How     many    of    you    have    to    use 


CAITNING  COMPOUNDS   HARMFUL 


What  We  Did  to   the  Doorway  Corner 


background  In  wood  brown  as  a  part  ly  they  are  not,  either  the  pillows  or  kerosene  for  Illuminating  purposes? 
of  the  frame.  The  border  of  my  wall  the  lounge,  the  glarings  things  they  Some  of  my  friends  here  in  the  coun- 
paper   is   in   sha(!e3   of    wood    brown,    t.eem   in   the   photograph.  try   have  private  dynamos  and   their 


Canning  compounds  sold  under 
various  trade  names  for  use  in  home 
(.inning  are  often  harmful  to  health 
:.iul  should  never  be  used  by  house- 
wives, say  the  Fpeci:ilists  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  preparations, 
which  are  usually  in  powdered  form 
and  contain  salicylic  acid  or  boric 
acid,  are  unnecessary  since  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  kept  for  long 
periods  in  perfect  condition  without 
any  chemical  preservations  what- 
ever If  proper  methods  of  canning 
are  followed. 

The  Fe<!eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
prohibits  the  tise  of  harmful  pre- 
servatives In  foods  which  come 
within  Its  jurisdiction.  The  food 
laws  of  nearly  every  state  in  the 
union  forbid  the  sale  within  tho 
state  of  foods  which  have  been  pre- 
served with  harmful  substances.  Al- 
tho  neither  the  Fe<!eral  or  State  laws 
apply  to  fe>ods  canned  in  the  home 
and  consiimed  there,  it  would  seem 
that  the  housewife  would  not  know- 
ingly use,  in  the  foods  she  preserves 
for  her  family,  substances  that  are 
prohibited  by  law  In  foods  for  sale 
because  the  substances  are  injurious 
to  health. 


and  is  placed  its  width  below  the 
molding,  which  Is  of  copper  and  gold 
and  is  placed  close  to  the  ceiling. 

Notice   the   ridges    In    the    wall   of 
the  corner  where   the  settee  stands. 


houses'  lighted   by  electricity.      Some 

Drapery  For  Narrow  Doorways        have  acetylene  gas.     and  a  few  use 

The  openings  into  the  entry  from    gasoline,  which  latter  I  do  not  like. 

both    living   room   and    dining    room    It  was  kerosene  or  nothing  for     "we 

were   far  too  narrow   for  fabric  por-    uns."      And     when    we    bought     our 

tleres    and    too    wide    to    look    cozy    graphophone.     we    had     to    dispense 

without  any  draperies.     I  solved  the    with   the  large  stand   that   had   held 

problem  to  my  satisfaction  with  wall    the  lamp  and  our  magazines.     So  we 

paper  beads.  After  rolling  the  beads    bought  the  little  long,   narrow   book 

I  gave  them  a  coat  of  orange  shellac,    and  magazine  rack  you  see  in  the  ac- 

whlch   brought  out   marvelous  color-    companying  photograph.      Books  not 

ings    of    copper,    leather    tints,      and    in    constant    use    were   already    in    a 

dark  rich  hues.     Stringing  and  drap-    bookcase     in    another     part     of     the 

ings  the  beads  added   much  to  their    bouse,     but    th«re     had    to     be    some 

charm.      Glass   bugles,    with    an    un-    place  for  every  day  book  friends  and 

derlay    of    copper    giving    a    melales-    our  latest  magazines.  The  little  rack 

■*«.■»■     r-  u-wmm  ^^^^    effect,    were    Interspersed    with    holds  the  lamp  just  high  enough  so 

I    I,      H    l^'^B^^BBVll  amber   and    black   round    ones.      The   that  one  gets  a  much  better  light  on 

'    ■*  -■    U^^^^^^^lB  draping  is  splderwebby.     and  grace-    his    page   than    is   possible    with    the 

ful.  A  chair-high  shelf  extends  the  usual  table  and  the  usual  kerosene 
whole  length  of  the  end  of  the  din-  lamp.  Another  lamp  can  easily  be 
Ing  room,  and  windows  at  each  end  placed  in  some  other  part  of  the 
and  across  Its  length  some  time  must  room  for  adding  more  light,  but  for 
have  given  good  light  and  warmth  to  reading  purposes  the  lamp  as  seen 
many  house  plants.  Now  this  shelf  in  the  photograph  is  excellent.  We 
is  a  window  seat,  home-upholstered  have  bracket  lamps  placed  high 
in  brown  burlap,  to  which  a  pillow  wherever  needed  In  other  parts  of 
or  two  of  the  same  material  has  been  the  house.  These  are  not  ornamental, 
•»''''ed.  "but    help    to    make    a    substitute    for 

TT        T  «  ,.,.«,,-  gas  or  other  lighting.      If  one  must 

How  I  Managed    the    Old    Sideboard    use    kerosene,      why    not    place    the 
I   did   so   want   a   buffet.      I  didn't    lamps  high  enough  to  give  better  re- 
Drape  For  Narrow  Doorway  and  the   see  bow  I  was  to  replace  the  ornate,    suits   without   having  the  light  hit- 
Old  Sideboard  carved  and  curlycued  monstrosity  of    ting  one's  eyes?     TJie  book  and  mag- 


Book-Shelf  Lamp  Stand 


.01'!  I    .<••".    vli  ;. 
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The  other  .Sunday  I  I  .i  I  :i  take 
c.iiied  "iiuissett  cake."  Hciug  hur- 
ried on  Saturda.'  my  cake  liad  not 
been  iced,  so  wlieii  if.;'Iy  to  serve 
dinner  on  Sunday  I  just  ('.ippe  1  out 
3  spoonfuls  of  the  following  yellow 
r.nd  white  fluff  cui^tard  inti)  a  disii, 
I'dded  a  little  sugar  and  two  tea- 
F:)0t)ns  of  cocoa  and  spread  on  my 
c  ike.  It  goes  willmut  saying  that 
the  men  ate  it.  And  here  in  the 
lacipe  for  "quissett  c:ike:" 

Cream  J  cup  of  butter  with  IJ 
cips  sugar.  Beat  the  yoll:a  of  3  egps 
vntil  llKht,  add  to  the  butter  and 
p  igar,  then  slowly  beat  In  \  cup 
1  illk.  ?lft  IJ  cups  of  flour  with  gen- 
erous teaspoon  of  b.iUi".g  powi'er, 
rnd  a  pinch  of  salt  a*'d  2  tibie- 
spoons  of  cocoa  (or  melted  choco- 
late). Mix  and  a-'.d  alternately  with 
white  of  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Ba'.te   In   a  moderate  oven. 

Yellow  and  White  FlufT 
Fomewhere  arouni  2'>  years  ago  "i 
came  to  visit  in  the  family  of  my 
(to  be)  husbani'.'s  parents,  and 
tinong  the  g.Jod  things  to  eat  I 
ie:nember  Feeing  Mather  Shuinan 
coining  from  the  spring-house  with 
a  good-sized  panful  of  yellow  and 
white  fluiTy  stuff.  I  never  ate  any- 
thing better.  Finally,  when  I  be- 
came one  of  "the  h  jii.-^e  of  Shumans" 
I  learned  how  to  make  this  delicious 
t'essert. 

The  recipe  is:  To  1  qt.  of  milk, 
rut  on  to  heat,  take  2  eggs  and  sep- 
arate whites  and  yolks,  then  beat  the 
yolks  12  times  (that's  the  old  hand- 
f'o'vn  I'lilie-  )  In  a  separate  dish 
put  2  fnblesTOT'S  of  corn  starch,  stir 
in  e'-ovgh  milk  to  make  it  smooth, 
mix  in  the  beaten  egg  yolks.  Sweeten 
the  milk  with  a  scant  cup  of  sugar 
and  when  hot  draw  aside  and  stir  in 
the  egg  mixture.  Push  back  on 
Steve  and  stir  un'il  cooked,  then  stir 
in  *  tenstwion  of  vanilla,  a'ld  pi  ce  1 
tabl'snoon  of  whi'inel  white  of  egg 
on  top.  then  c'ri^w  the  hot  custard 
over  It,  until  pll  the  esrg  Is  worked 
jn. — Mrs.   Lloyd   Slr-m:-:'.  I'a. 


(  't  lie  luid  easily.  Diffe-.oiU  ma- 
chines are  adajited  to  lliis  work  l)iit 
the  avenge  machine  in  good  shape 
will  n\ake  three  copies  and  if  a  thin 
or  "onion  skin"  paper  is  use<l,  much 
better  and  more  copie.s  can  be  made 
at  one   writing. — K.   H. 


AC'ENT  NUISANCE 


THE  FA-^M  ""^^IVT^^'^'EjL 

So  much  Is  writtt>n  alnurt  the  f'pe- 
wri'er  on  the  farm  that  I  w".nt  to 
eitggest  anothe-  re.'son  cr  t"  >  f  ir 
hav:-  g  them.  We  w:Il  no*  ha-'  to 
c.nvince  many  as  a  busines'*  n-^'os- 
flty  because  we  all  know  the  ji!e  s- 
i:re  we  have  in  getting  a  fpewrit- 
ftn  letter  In  reply  to  an  lr!qul:y  for 
stock  or  see''s,  or  whatever  It  may 
be.  But  In  homes  where  there  are 
school  children  a  typewriter  is  com- 
ing to  have  a  place.  1  know  o'  some 
machines  now  that  paren's  got  jr:st 
for  this  use  alore.  Perhaps  there 
was  the  !«d'e'l  ho"^-?  fhnt  aftrr  learn- 
1  •«  to  u.-^e  the  typewiter  the  yoiing- 
rfers  would  h''ndle  Dad's  correspon- 
("ence  and  save  h':n  a  job  that  he 
iTirtu't  like  or  di  n't  have  time  to 
b -111  die. 

A  boy  or  girl  v.  hi  use-s  a  type- 
writer will  get  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  bo;  hersoTue  word.-*  straighten- 
€l  out  a  little  quicker  than  wirh  any 
other  system.  Typewrire-s  have  a 
habit  of  making  inorrectly  spelled 
w'ords  stand  out  so  plainly  that  the 
writer  wa'Us  to  find  on*  th"  right 
way  to  spell  theni.  Besi^'es  this,  tho 
typewriter  enables  the  young  student 
to  turn  in  written  work  that  is  a 
pleasure  to  rent),  both  bv  himsel'  and 
the  teacher  wh.i  ha^  t ">  h;'n- le  bis 
pjoer.-i. 

Ilesl''"s  this  Mii^re  are  thn  -s  wh-n 
a  n'lmb-"-  of  copl  a  of  s'hool  w  «. ': 
are  wante:l.     With  cjrbjn  lap-r  th'A 


How  s!i:'ll  we  protct  ourselves 
from  the  n',;isance  of  agents  who  in- 
sist upon  selling  is  something  ve 
can't  affo"l  an  1  have  no  inlenti'.n  of 
purcbasin.:;?  The  prol)le:n  never 
phases  my  pocket  book,  but  It  does 
very  seriously  encroach  upon  my 
ti:i!e,  wliich  is  nearly  as  preci  )us  to 
me  a.=«  ca-^h  not  becanse  it  i?  e'-,i)ecial- 
ly  valuable  In  that  commodity  but 
becar.se  I  have  so  nruh  housework 
to   ('o   that    nn:st    be   done. 

This  m.)rning  as  I  was  diving 
frantically  into  rather  an  unusual 
accumulation  of  mo:-ning's  work,  a 
gentlemm  appeared  on  the  scene 
v.'ith  a  d.iinty  little  mo'Iel  of  a  new 
and  wonderful  steel  range.  He  in- 
siste:!  th:it  he  was  not  an  agent,  he 
was  simply  an  advertiser  and  ('emon- 
fitrator.  But  as  he  was  very  deter- 
mine I  to  sell,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
(^.;.<fin''tion  without  a  difference.  I 
was  at  a  disadvantage  because  he 
w:3  demonstrating  in  my  kitchen 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  I  did 
need  a  range,  but  I  needed  time  far 
worse.  We  were  later  than  usual 
that  morning,  my  breakfast  c'lshes 
were  only  well  un(!er  way,  every 
Inch  of  available  space  was  filled 
with  loaves  of  bread  or  tins  cf  bis- 
cuit just  set  to  rise.  In  one  corner 
my  little  daughter  was  busily  study- 
ing, ani  soon  the  dinner  hour  would 
be  upon  us.  But  that  man  had  no 
better  judgment  than  to  bring  my 
cnMre  I:ltchen  machinery  to  a  s'and- 
still  while  he  enlarge-]  upon  the 
merits  of  a  thing  I  toll  him  frankly 
that  I  couldn't  possibly  afford  and 
which  I  wouldn't  h.Tve  boi'ght  un- 
der the  circinnstances  if  I  hid  been 
amply  able  and  had  known  1'  1  never 
get  another  chance — such  is  the  per- 
versity of  human  natur-.  Before  the 
man  even  came  in  I  toM  him  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  his  time,  and 
why  fiho  il  1  he  persist  in  wasting 
mine  si'ia?  Let's  display  a  smallpox 
sign.— E.  M.  A. 


(if  this  model,  whifji  are  c;it  to  l'or:;i 
a  pointed  yoke  over  the  centre  front. 
Tlie  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2.  4, 
G  and  S  years.  Size  6  requires  ?>\ 
yarils  of  27-inch  material.  Pailern, 
10   cents. 

2S46. — Set  of  Garments  for  In- 
fants.— This  C()mi)rises  a  itielty  dress 
suitable  for  lawn,  nainsook,  or  l)a- 
tiste,  a  comfortable  iietticoat  for 
which  cambric,  long  cloth  or  lawn 
may  be  used,  also  practical  diaper 
drawers,  and  a  dainty  wrapper.  The 
arawers  may  l)e  of  rul)l)erized  mater- 
ial, of  drill,  linen  or  domet  flannel. 
The  wrapper  of  flannel,  cashmere, 
crepe  or  cambric.  This  pattern  is 
cut  in  one  size  only.  The  dress  will 
require  o]  yari's  with  ruffle  and  5 
yard  less  without  ruffle,  or  2^.  yards 
of  lace  edging  for  rrffles.  Diaper 
drawers,  %  >ar<!,  kimono  (long) 
2  ■'/it  yards,  kimono  (short)  1% 
.\ur(ls,  petticoat  2',  yards,  willi  ruf- 
fles, and  li  witbo-  t  cr  25  yards  of 
ejging  or  lace,  all  cf  27-inch  ma- 
terial. Dress  and  petticoat  may  be 
fi.nishel  without  ruffles.  The  wrap- 
per may  be  cut  In  s::ck  length.  Pat- 
tern, 1()  cents. 

2430. — Comfortable  Garment  For 
Pl.;y. — This  i  .odel  is  good  for  ging- 
ha..j,  galatea,  chaml)ray.  line\  li!- 
(!ian  Head,  percale  and  kliaki.  The 
short  sleeve  and  low  neck  made  it 
ideal  for  warm  weather.  Waist  and 
body  portion  of  the  fronts  are  cut 
in  one,  the  body  portion  of  back  f,e- 
ing  buttoned  to  bacic  of  the  waist. 
TWI  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  1,  2, 
3,  4  and  5  years.  Size  4  requires  2\ 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Pattern, 
io    cents. 


**■ 


-^.-x  FARMER 
•     "^^     PATTERNS 


Oho  np-'iros  and  letters  of  oacti  pat- 
ti'.n  ••  .;i.  ;y  as  prinieil  ai  bftntuiinir 
cf  •-.icii  •..•.■.rr.,>tion  or  we  will  n'lt  !>>■ 
r<'*;'iii:  '.'..Je  f<»r  correct  nilintt  of  i>r- 
dr:.>.  *..  e  be-t  ih'msiii.- wln-n  orifiTiiii? 
V  n  t  I  •  -i,  w;ii-l  nifj-iiire  t»f 
gl.  ■.  c  .  I  ;  •  for  <liililr.-«'s  patlern-i. 
A  ■■  •.  <  l'.n«»l'ania  I  jcni'-r.  ui  S. 
TliUil  J  tre.'!,  I !  il.i.!i'l;"a.  IM 


2,>:;.'..  —  Pretty  Dress  For  Wee  Girl. 
— This  model  is  good  for  challle, 
lawn,    dimity,      batiste,    voile,      silk. 


ii^90 


#   &- 


2,'*53. — A  New  Play  Garment. — 
This  makes  an  Ideal  [ilay  dress  for 
warm  weJther  and  could  also  bo  used 
for  a  combination  undergarment  of 
waist  and  bloomers,  or  a  bathing 
salt.  Drill,  khaki,  gingham,  cam- 
bric, percale,  seersucker,  repp  and 
poplin  are  sui;:;ble  materials.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  1.  2.  3  and 
4  years.  Size  4  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-Inch  material.  Pa-.tern,  10 
cents. 

28S0. — Simple  Set  F.ir  Little  Tot. 
— This  comprises  a  pretty  bonnet,  ^a 
!  ick  and  a  dress  with  kimono  sleeve 
and  simple  lines.  It  will  rot  take 
long,  or  be  difficult  to  develop  these 
models.  Lawn,  dimity.  c-ossbar 
muslin,  challie,  poplin,  voile  or  c-t-pe 
are  nice  for  the  dress  ami  .«ack.  P^lan- 
nei  or  silk  may  al.so  be  use  I.  The 
cap  may  be  of  silk,  cloth,  or  velvet, 
lawn,  or  batiste.  The  pattern  for 
this  attractive  set  Is  cut  in  4  sizes: 
G  months,  one  year.  2  and  3  years. 
Size  2  will  require  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 2  yards  for  the  dress,  ''h  yard 
for  the  sack,  and  *  yard  for  b(jnnet. 
with  i  yard  of  lining.  Pattern,  10 
cents. 


PIPELE5S 
HEATER 


<^j.< 


^, 


M  -a 


-1^..  .,> 
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l;-»ei..  nercn'e  and  other  wash  goods. 
X  plait"  I   p-ui-?!  joins  t'a?  side  fronts 


2877. — Play  Costume. — Here  is 
just  the  dress  and  hat  for  warm 
summer  days.  This  outfit  may  be 
made  of  khaki,  lawn,  percale,  linen, 
cotton  corduroy,  pique,  drill,  ging- 
ham or  chanibray.  S:jiocking  may 
replace  the  gathers  at  the  waistline: 
the  shoulder  straps  may  be  of  rib- 
bon. Pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  2.  3. 
4.  .•>  and  6  years.  Size  4  will  require 
%  yard  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
hat.  and  2^  yards  for  the  dress. 
Pattern,   10  cents. 


They 
Save  Coal 

ANVnODY  who  seil.s 
l\.  I'ipeless  Heaters  can 
claim  th;it  theirs  save  coal. 
We  don't  just  claim  it,  wc 
prove  it.  Prove  it  not  by 
v.hat  we  say,  but  by  wliat  it 
I  as  done  for  tiiose  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  own  one. 

After  we  have  told  )'ou  some 
of  the  things  tl^cy  have  told 
i:s,  ydu  will  bcj;in  to  prick 
up  your  cars. 

Ask  your  local  dealer,  and  if 
he  does  not  know  about  tiie 
Monnie,  send  to  us  for  a 
catalog  and  send  us  your 
dealer's  name. 

JCelscV   Mr. ATI  no 
Co.npANy 


CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  frcm 
.Foundry  to  Farm 

OiN  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  LEALERS'  PRICE 


Writa  (or   full    parllcuUr* 

PhiladelpMa  ftove  and  Iron 
Foundry   Co. 

5th  &  CoIuTTibia   Ave..    PHILA.,  PA. 
Establi  bed  IS63 


Contractors  to  the  GoTrrnm 

TAPES 

FOR   TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN    FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    IVIarkrt    Street.     Philadelp'ira. 


t 
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Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Ntxsin? 

A    t.rtv   >i"..-<    c-.j.ir^-     in    irr       ll,c  tj    iinl    prac'.' 

IH.-5IIU  witti  111.'  t.iriipt,»,  afTori-ol  I,,  ihu  n....'vr-i 
Mlly  ojiijpiH-l  liK'itull'T,  i»  om-'erj  ,.  ,.u»i;i».! 
yuunix  wo  m*n  ilft^ir^ni^  .,r  entrnnit  tte  ^  <  r*inj  rr  . 
li-*"on  r  '•  ri.rrlfiihim  ha«  l»»>'i  r»rpf  II'.  i  Innn.'  i 
rmi>lia.<ii'n:  ni[ir,'i:i|lv  tlie  (riiiciii  nal  .^iki  ri  u  ■  i 
■1evr|i>:i!iie'it  or  Ih.-  nurw  1  he  hall  e  ni  r.  ii,ni  i- 
CM  ihiiU--  I'l  l">r  ii.krt  ic>il'kr'<  t'l  rr«  !Tinr>:,a  <t 
bcuuui.       iMji  I  i,,i  i,i;,t.i  .-^.r<•vt       i  i.'vcund.  oa.i 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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To  get  the  high  profits 
out  of  the  farm  needs 
good  marl^eting  as  Well 
as  good  farming 


The  successful  farm-owner 
today  is  both  a  merchant  and  a 
farmer. 

The  finest  produce  ever  grown 
will  not  bring  high  profits  un- 
less rushed  to  market  when 
prices  are  right. 

That  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  farmers  are  using  motor 
transportation  these  days. 

Packard  transportation  is  the 
cheapest  transportation  available 
to  the  farmer.  We  can  convince 
you  of  this,  using  facts  from  your 
own  experience.  We  have  data 
about  farm  hauling  which  we* 
will  be  glad  to  take  up  with  any 
farmer.   No  obligation  whatever. 


PACKARD 


MOTOR    CAR 

of  Philadelphia 


COMPANY 


TRENTON.  193  S.  ainton  ATe._ 
liARRISBURG,  Front  &  Market  Sta. 
LANCASTER.  3M  W.  K.ln«  St. 
BETHLEHEM.  Linden  &  Sprue*  Sts. 


READING,  Third  &  Cherry  Sti. 
WILLIAMSPORT,  500  Campbell  St. 
WILMINGTON.  J19  W.  »th  S«. 
CAMDEN.  tl29  lUddun  Ave. 


Model  A 

3500  Pounds 

$1775 

4500  Pound* 

$2075 


Model  D 

eOOO  Poundi 

$2450 

M^dd  C 

7000  Poands 

$2750 

Model  F 

9000  Poandi 

$3350 

Model  E 

14,000  Poandi 

$4500 


•is*,^:. 


DAY-ELDER 

(D-E)  Worm-Drive  Motor  Trucks 

The  Truck  That  Sells  By  Comparison. 

America's  Greatest  Value. 

It  pays  to  think  1  All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  DAY-ELDER  trucks  and  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  unchallenged  suprem- 
acy at  their  prices  in  America. 

MANWARING  &  GOODMAN 

Diatribulora  of   D-E  Worm-Drive   Motor   Truclu 

1517-19-21  Weat  Dauphin  Stre«t,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

-DEALERS- 

Ambler  Garage,  Anbler,  Pa. 
Drether  Motor  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Jas.  L  Eattladi,  Richwood,  N.J. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
C  T.  WooUlon,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


IGoAClD  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Lerfeat    nhipprrj    in    MIddl*   Wnt 
Writ*  at  for   prices 

F.GGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Canton.  0..  D«pt  P 


-GINSENG- 

\\r  went  wild  Oineenir  for  extort  to 
Ohine  in<i  eolint  ynur  ihi'.«iii..tit  in  Urito 
or  em*!!  quar.fitip^  Qn:-k  r.,sh  R.-turna. 
we  pay   Lx|,r.-s?     S< ,,.)    f„r   fr.-.-   ;,nr-  liet 

H.   A.  SCHOENEN  A  SON 

136  WEST  25th  ST.,  HEW  TOEK  CITY. 
Rfftryn.-B       Orwnwli-h    Bink.    N.    T.    C. 


-^ 


POULTRY 


?'>.•»«•» 


SELLING  PUREBRED  POULTRY 


There  is  no  more  resaon  why  the 
breeder  of  pmebrcd  poultry  should 
market  all  .of  his  i<tock  for  meat  than 
for  the  breeder  of  pure  bred  dairy 
cattle  to  market  all  the  calves  for 
veal.  Mo.st  of  the  breeders  of  regis- 
tered cattle  find  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  their  surplus  stock.  They 
find  it  out  by  advertising:  the  ani- 
mals that  they  have  for  sale.  Many 
breeders  of  purebred  poultry  are 
finding  out  the  same  thing.  The  rea- 
son is  not  hard  to  understand.  F'arm- 
ing  conditions  have  improved  in 
m:iny  sections  during  the  past  few 
years  and  many  farmers  are  able  to 
spend  money  to  Improve  the  cjuality 
I 


A  Real  Cock  of  the  Walk 

of  their  flocks  of  poultry. 

Many  small  towns  contain  con- 
sumers wlio  earn  moderate  inconieif 
and  have  large  back  yards.  They  are 
bcciiming  more  interested  In  poultry 
than  ever  before  If  they  have  an 
abundance  of  waste  for  feed  and  do 
ni  t  have  to  buy  much  scratch  grain 
and  dry  mash.  They  are  the  buyers 
Who  will  wish  to  purchase  a  few 
hens  or  pullets  and  a  cockerel.  They 
are  only  satisfied  with  pure  bred 
stock  and  they  are  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  farmer  witii  pure 
bred  poultry  who  can  supply  tha  de- 
mand. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  owners 
of  pure  bred  poultry  on  the  farm  do 
not  make  any  effort  to  Increase  the 
number  of  purebred  flocks  by  adver- 
tising their  own  birds  for  sale  as 
foundation  stock.  Imagine  a  farmer 
with  two  purebred  Holstein  calves 
from  good  cows,  selling  them  for 
veal  without  making  an  effort  to 
place  them  with  other  farmers  who 
need  such  stock.  Yet  in  every  com- 
munity we  can  see  line  flocks  of  Har- 
red  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  or 
Wyandottes.  ffoo  often  the  surplus 
stork  from  these  farm  flocks  goes  to 
the  market.  The  cockerels  are  cull- 
ed and  many  that  are  good  enough 
for  breeders  are  sold  as  broilers  or 
roasters.  Cockerels  bring  a  dollar 
or  less  when  some  farmer  in  a  near- 
by section  is  looking  for  stock  of  that 
quality  and  anxious  and  willing  to 
pay  at  least  $3  or  $5  each  for  such 
birds.  This  year  when  the  cocker- 
els are  rtady  for  sale,  try  advertising 
them  at  a  price  of  f3  each  or  2  fnr 
$5  and  see  if  there  are  not  many 
buyers  who  need  new  bl(X)d  for  their 
farm    flocks.      Of    course,      the    price 


may  be  more,  or  less,  dei)cnding  on 
the  quality  of  your  stock  but  the 
above  is  just  a  general  idea  of  the 
way  to  approach  the  business  of  sell- 
ing surplus  br»'eding  stocR. 

Advertisements  pay  in  both  the  lo- 
cal papers  and  in  the  farm  Journals. 
The  advertising  in  the  local  paper 
will  often  bring  customers  to  the 
farm  and  there  is  no  trouble  about 
crating  or  expressing  the  birds.  Tha 
advertisement  in  the  farm  journal 
Circulating  in  the  community  will 
also  bring  many  buyers  from  sur- 
rounding farms  and  orders  from  dis- 
tant .sections  in  the  state  or  even 
further.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  ship 
young  cockerels  in  lots  of  two  or 
three.  They  will  carry  very  well  in 
light  packing  boxes  with  slats  over 
the  top.  It  pays  to  trade  enough  with 
one  local  dealer  in  the  market  town 
so  that  you  can  have  a  chance  at  a 
large  number  of  these  small  bo-xes 
and  crates.  They  are  very  handy  for 
shipping  produce  as  they  can  quick- 
ly be  turned  into  strong  carriers. 
Often  the  boxes  can  be  obtained  free 
as  they  are  in  the  way  In  the  store. 
Sometimes  they  can  be  purchased  at 
about   their  value  as  fuel. 

There  are  many  commercial  ship- 
ping crates  dta  the  market  which  are 
fine  for  shipping  mature  stock  or 
hiph  class  birds  of  any  age.  In  us- 
ing carriers  of  that  kind  they  should 
be  ordered  early  as  shipments  may 
T)e  delayed  and  their  cost  must  bo 
adiied  to  the  price  charged  for  the 
birds.  Some  breeders  make  their  own 
shipping  crates  during  the  winter 
and  during  odd  hours  and  rainy  days 
in  the  summer.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  profitable,  depending  upon  the 
cost  of  material  and  the  value  of 
the  breeder'.s  time  for  other  work. 
In  our  own  experience  we  cannot 
afford  to  use  home-made  shipping 
Crates  because  of  the  time  It  takes 
to  make  them.  The  commercial  ship- 
ping coops  come  knocked-down  and  a 
large  number  can  be  stored  In  small 
place.  The  collection  of  light  ship- 
ping boxes  obtained  In  the  city  can 
be  hauled  back  when  going  to  town 
with  produce  and  they  cost  very  lit- 
tle. 

When  poultrymcn  and  farmers 
figure  time  as  a  large  part  of  their 
capital  and  make  only  the  things 
that  they  can  make  at  a  profit,  they 
will  find  that  there  is  more  protit 
and  less  puttering  to  the  business. 
However,  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  equipment  on  the  poultry 
farm  as  much  of  it  is  very  high  when 
purchased  on  the  market  and  can  be 
made  at  a  great  saving.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  business  the 
poultryman  is  doing  and  the  amount 
of  other  work  requiring  time.  It 
takes  common  sense  to  make  poultry 
pay.  the  same  as  with  any  other 
business. — R.  O.  Kirby. 


CLEANLINESS  IN    THE   POULTRY 
YARD 


As  the  bot  weather  of  midsummer 
approaches  increased  care  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  cleanliness  in  the 
poultry  yards  and  houses,  for  if  rub- 
bish is  allowed  to  collect  or  the 
droppings  are  not  removed  promptly 
the  way  is  paved  for  the  spread  of 
vermin  and  disease. 

In  the  rush  of  early  summer  work 
it  is  t:'v  t  )  neglect  giving  the  hous- 
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es  and  yards  the  attention  they 
should  have  to  keep  them  in  a  sani- 
tary condition.  This  is  not  so  apt 
to  be  the  case  with  properly  con- 
structed houses,  as  they  are  more 
easily  kept  clean.  But  there  are  still 
a  great  many  of  the  other  kind,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  done  away  with 
and  replaced  by  modern  buildings 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  farmer. 
Simply  constructed  houses  are  not 
only  cheapest  to  build,  but  are  also 
best  for  the  chickens,  most  easily 
kept  free  from  vermin,  and  .save 
much  time  and  labor. 

Uoth  for  cleanliness  and  conveni- 
ence it  is  best  to  have  the  nests  so 
constructed  that  they  may  be  easily 
moved,  and  the  roosts  should  be 
either  hinged  or  removable.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  the  nests  outside  the 
house.  For  this  purpose  a  shed  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  or  joining  two 
hou.ses,  is  excellent.  Left  open  in 
front,  it  may  be  used  as  a  scrafrh- 
ing  and  feeding  shed  in  inclement 
weuther  and  it  provides  a  shady 
place  for  the  hens  during  the  hot 
Fummer  months.  If  the  nests  are 
placed  inside  the  house,  let  them  be 
where  they  will  not  become  fouled 
by  droppings.  There  are,  of  course, 
several  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  each  method  having 
its  champions.  In  our  houses  at 
Riverview  Farm  we  use  several 
methods,  as  some  of  the  houses  are 
equipped  with  platforms  to  catch  the 
droppings  and  some  are  not.  What- 
ever method  is  used  the  droppings 
should  be  removed  from  the  houses 
at  least  twice  a  week.  Daily  Is  much 
better. 

Nests  should  be  renewed  frequent- 
ly with  clean  straw  or  hay  and  It  is 
well  to  occasionally  dust  thoroly 
with  insect  powder  as  a  preventive 
of  lice.  Unless  this  is  done  they  are 
apt  to  get  a  start  before  one  realizes 
it.  Inattention  to  perches  often  is 
the  cause  of  lice  and  mites  getting  a 
start  in  a  poultry  house  and  causing 
endless  trouble  before  they  are 
brought  under  control.  They  collect 
on  the  under  side  of  the  perches  and 
in  every  crevice,  where  they  escape 
notice  except  on  close  examination. 
Scrape  and  oil  all  of  the  perches 
thoroly,  then  give  the  whole  interior 
of  the  house  a  coat  of  whitewash, 
preferably  hot.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  mites  have  already  become  num- 
erous it  is  well  to  pour  kerosene  on 
the  perches  and  burn  them  off.  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  house.  This  is  a  drastic  measure, 
but  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Dust  baths  are  a  great  aid  In  keep- 
ing the  fowls  free  from  vermin  and 
they  should  be  kept  under  shelter 
BO  they  will  he  available  at  all  times. 
Cleanliness,  too,  must  extend  outside 
the  houses.  Rake  the  yard  over  and 
burn  all  accumulated  trash.  The 
practice  of  allowing  brush  piles  to 
accumul.ife  around  the  yards  is  not 
onlv  unsightly,  but  unsanitary  a.« 
well,  as  it  provides  a  breeding  place 
for  vermin. 

A  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  the 
poultry  yard  Is  the  feeding  troughs 
and  drinking  vessel.s.  If  food  is  left 
In  the  troughs  for  any  length  of 
time  in  hot  weather  it  becomes  soi:r 
and  a  breeding  place  for  millions  of 
disease  germs.  If  eaten  by  the  hen.-;. 
It  is  liable  to  cause  serious  digestive 
troubles.  The  drinking  fountains  too 
often  are  allowed  to  become  fouled 
«nd  the  water  unfit  for  the  fowls  to 
drink.  The«e  and  other  details,  sm.tll 
In  fhem.«elves  but  very  Important. 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  health  of  the  fowls. 
If  they  are  properly  looked  after 
there  will  be  little  or  no  disease 
«mong  them. — N.  S.  Green. 
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Trucks 


Stewarts  Cost 
f200  to  f  300 
Less 


Their  Operating 
Cost  is 


aii'ro>:i- 
Truck 

Cost     mOpcraim 

of         I 

Sttujrrm 
Tiluk  I 


Stewart  Design  Removes  600 

Points  of  Waste 

DURABILITY  and  uninterrupted  service  are  the  outstanding  qualities  that 
make  Stewart  trucks  the  choice  on  the  farm. 

All  makes  of  trucks  are  not  fitted  for  farm  service.  Many  are  too  complex. 
They  require  an  expert  mechanic  to  operate.  Having  so  many  intricate  parts, 
they  are  constantly  getting  out  of  order.  Time  is  lost,  work  halted,  and  men 
are  idle  for  frequent  repairs. 

200  Lines  of  Business  Use  Stewarts 

With  the  Stewart  truck  you  are  free  from  such  troubles.  The  Stewart  design 
eliminates  600  parts,  increasing  strength,  power  and  durability.  That  means  600 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  requiring  replacement  or  repair.  They  are  simple 
to  operate ;  no  expert  mechanic  is  required,  and  they  are  always  in  good  order. 


ALLEN  MOTOB  CO. 
10th    &    Hamilton    Sts. 

AUantown.    Pa. 

OOMEKY  SCHWARTZ 

MOTOR    CAB   CO. 

128   North   Broad   St. 

Philadelphia.    Pa. 

IBON    CITY    MOTORS    CO. 

5914    Penn    Ava. 

Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

OOMERY  SCHWARTZ 

MOTOR   CAR   CO. 

116    Market     St. 

Harriaburg,  Pa. 

BRADrORD  OABAOE  CO. 

U    Congress    St. 

Bradford,   Pa. 

BROWN  SPATH    MOTOK 

COBPOBATION 

1711    Liberty    St. 

Erie,   Pa. 

WEST    WHEELING 

STREET    tIARAOE 

Washington,     Pa. 

FRANKLIN    CAR 

COMPANY 

Warren,  P». 

Writ«  for  Name  or 
Nearett  "Steuiart" 
Dealer.  A/so  atk  for 
Free  Booklet.  "How  to 
Choote  a  Motor  Truck' 


More  than  200  lines  of  business  in  27  countries  rely  on  Stewart  dura- 
bility. Dairymen,  stockmen  and  farmers,  distant  from  repair  shops, 
choose  Stewarts,  because  they  are  independent  of  repair  shops.  Just 
look  nt  the  Stewart  record  on  the  farm. 

In  Five  Years  No  Stewart  Has  Worn  Out 

And  the  first  50  still  give  dependable  economical  service.  Of  what 
other  truck  could  that  be  said  ? 

Stewarts  cost  $200  to  $300  less  than  average  trucks  of  the  same  capac- 
ity. And  they  save  for  you  constantly,  every  day  and  hour  of  operation. 

More  than  90%  of  Stewart  power  is  effective — far  more  power  than 
any  other  type  of  transmission  delivers.  That  means  greater  gasoline 
and  tire  mileage. 

Investigate  the  Stewart.  There  is  a  size  for  any  need  from  %  ton  to 
3'/2  tons.  You  will  be  convinced  too,  when  you  have  examined  the 
reasons  for  Stewart  supremacy. 


Staaatt 


^^^^MOXOEt  TRUCKS 


Rami  Motor  Expreti  and  Good  Road*    Will  Increase  Farm  Values 


Dlrecl  from  FacJory  (o  You 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLrS 
?.  3.  4.  6. 8. 12. 16.  22  and  30  U-r. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don't  wait  if  you  need  an  engine 

for  any  purpose  NOV/ 13  the  lime  to  buy. 
Mfc  Guarantee  Against  I>cfcc*« 

I'isr  Burp!iu  hor^o-powcr.  Above  pr'co  ir.- 
cl'j  1  ;3  cnprine  complete  on  skids,  rcaly  to 
tipi  r:i*<'  w!un  yf.upft  il.  Fafe  delivery  trrurrn- 
tfr:t  |nim<H|iaf.' fmto'-vflh  pm^nt.  Writeorv  ro 
for  ;  V.  ii^vs  catiil.>t<  ot  thfiio  won.k'rfui  entrinv-a. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 


20)1  Oakland  Av*. 
2C4I  Empire  Bid*. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


"This'U  Hold  Her!" 

Regina  Cow  Yoke 

Absolutely   prevents   wire-fence    breaking    and"  self-sucking. 

$2-50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

If  not  available  fromyourdealer 

Made  of  steel.      Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Adjustable  to  any  size  neck. 

Comfortable  for  the  cow. 

Guaranteed  to  hold  any  cow  under  a  2-strand  slack 

wire  fence.      Cut*  the  co«t  of  fencing  in  half. 

You  get  the  milk  -not  the  cow 
Order  from  your  dealer  today 

The  F.  E.  Golian  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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SANDY  OF  SEVEN       | 

S.  TEN  EYCK  BOURKE  I 
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By 


IF 


|°|imnnmmiiiiuniumminiiiiiiiiiinuimiwiiiuiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii^^^  Murgan     were     the     chief     witnesses 

against  Sanderson  in  the  little  inj- 
lirovised  courtroom  upstairs  in 
Seven's  engine  house.  The  gray-hair- 
ed Chief  listened  with  clenched  jaws, 
and  the  men  of  Seven  averted  their 
downcast,  frowning  faces,  while 
Lieutenant  Hetch  swore  away  Joe's 
honor. 

Sanderson,  he  averred,  had  not 
shown  signs  of  being  dazed  by  the 
Joe  Sanderson's  mates  In  Fire  En-  Sally  had  been  mother  and  father  to  drug  fumes  of  the  chemicals,  when 
gine  Company  Number  Seven  said  he  Tom,  for  more  than  ten  years — ever  he  found  young  Tom  Morgan  and 
was  all  of  a  man  and  a  born  fire  since  she  was  twelve,  when  her  himself  pinned  under  a  beam.  Lean- 
tighter.  That  was  high  praise,  for  mother  left  the  "savings  and  nine-  Ing  on  his  elbow,  pulling  at  his  big 
the  men  of  Company  Seven  were  the  year-old  Tommy,  and  keep  him  from  mustache,  he  leered  at  Joe  like  a 
picked  crew  of  Mine  City's  Fire  De-  going  her  father's  way"  to  her  care,  gloating  hyena  and  made  the  most 
partment,  and  Sanderson  hailed  from  The  savings  lasted  till  Sally  was  of  his  chance  to  thrust  him  out  of 
ijn  outside  town.  able  to  work   for  both.     When   Tom    bis   way  with  Sally.     Tom     Morgan 

He  stamped  Into  the  Fire  Chief's  got  big  enough  to  take  a  hand,  it  backed  him  up. 
office  two  days  after  the  biggest  fire  didn't  occur  to  him  to  look  after  her;  Sanderson,  he  swore,  had  laughed 
Mine  City  ever  had,  when  the  whole  the  way  he  figured  it.  It  was  up  to  when  he  saw  -who  they  were,  and 
department  was  disrupted,  with  half  Sally  to  marry  John  Hetch,  who  backed  off.  Hetch  never  told  him 
its  best  men  disabled  either  tempor-  had  something  besides  his  salary  as  not  to  waste  time  trying  to  move  the 
arily  or  permanently,  like  Tom  Kell-  lieutenant  with  engine  Company  beam  alone;  to  fetch  his  mates  In- 
ley.  Nine,  Seven's  chief  rival,   to  provide    stead,  or  they'd  all  three  likely  die. 

"I'm  after  a  Job;  I  hear  you  need 
men,"  Joe  said:  he  wasn't  given  to 
wasting  words. 

The  chief  looked  him  over  with  an 
experienced  eye,  and  spotted  him  for 
a  big  man  in  courage  as  well  as 
frame. 

"Take  you  on  as  a  substitute  for 
Kelley  with  Seven,"  he  snapped, 
"Can't  make  It  a  permanent  job  till 
I  see  how  things  Jump  with  Kelley. 
He's  got  a  missus  and  two  kids." 

Joe  nodded.  He  wasn't  the  kind 
to  better  himself  thru  another  man's 
misfortune.  Kelley  could  stay  on  the 
c^fy  payroll  till  he  was  fit  for  a  safer 
jab  than  fire  fighting — the  Chief  said 
he'd  never  come  back  to  that — to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  two  little 
ones. 

"After  that  we'll  see."  the  Chief 
said,  "providing  you  make  good  of 
course,  Sanderson." 

Joe  wasn't  bothering  much  about 
that  part,  nor  were  the  men  of  Seven 
when  they  saw  how  he  took  hold. 
The  district  they  patrolled  had  more 
than  its  share  of  fires  in  the  next 
five  months  and  there  wasn't  one 
where  Joe  was  not  first  man  In  and 
last  one  out  of  the  greedy  licking 
flames  and  choking  black  smoke,  if 
the  life  of  man,  woman  or  child  de- 
rended  on  his  risking  his  own  to 
save  them. 

His  mates  took  to  calling  him 
'Bandy  of  Seven.  Sally  Morgan  dim- 
pled over  the  name,  too,  and  made 
the  big  fellow  flush  with  pride — and 
then  Joe  learned  what  It  really 
meant  to  flght  Are;  to  face  the  red  a  home  for  the  three  of  them — when  Of  course  every  one  knew  Joe  was 
flame  of  temptation,  of  wrath  and  Tom  could  give  up  the  job  he  hated  no  coward,  but  he  was  after  Sally, 
revenge  and    desire    which     tempers    at  the  chemical  works.  and  she  liked  Hetch  best, 

the  metal  that  is  In  a  man,  or  tune  Whether  Hetch  had  a  chance  with  The  Chief  shut  him  off  with  what 
him  into  a  quitter,  according  to  the  Sally  before  Sanderson  got  in  the  sounded  more  like  an  oath  than  an 
kind  of  fighter  he  Is.  game  doesn't  matter — he  thought  he    admonition,  but  the  grim  suggestion 

Joe  didn't  tell  Sally  how  much  he  did,  and  so  did  Tom,  and  they  both  stuck.  Joe  was  too  square  himself 
thought  of  her,  tho  his  eyes  were  acted  accordingly  when  the  time  to  think  of  lying  out  of  the  hole  that 
clways  saying  what  his  tongue  re-  came.  They  didn't  have  long  to  wait,  was  none  of  his  digging. 
fjsed;  he  was  as  awkward  with  her  either;  about  five  months  from  the  "The  drug  fumes  of  the  burning 
cbout  It  as  only  a  big,  brave  hearted  day  Joe  came  to  Mine  City,  in  fact,  chemicals  had  me  that  crazy  I  can't 
man  can  be  with  the  blue-eyed  wisp  "A  week  more  and  I'll  be  a  regu-  swear  to  what  Hetch  did  say,"  he 
of  a  girl  he  loves.  Sally,  of  course,  lar  fireman,  Sally,"  Joe  said,  one  admitted  helplessly.  "Only  I  know 
v.as  Innocent  as  a  kitten,  but  she  night.  "Papers  of  appointment  all  I  didn't  have  sense  enough  left  even 
was  witch  wt.se,  as  girls  are.  She  un-  signed  and  pigeonholed  In  the  Chief's  to  leave  him.  If  he  hadn't  told  me.  I 
«?er8tood.  and  Just  nodded  and  smiled  desk  waiting  for  the  first,"  he  hesi-  don't  even  know  what  I  told  the  boys 
when  Joe  floundered  Into  words.  tated,    and    then     softly     substituted    When  I  got  down." 

"When  I  get  my  step,  Sally — when  "Dear"  for  her  name  for  the  first  That  was  the  worst  of  It;  he  had 
I  get  that,"  he'd  begin;  then  he'd  time.  Sally  didn't  seem  to  mind  that,  not  told  them  a  word  about  the  two 
h3gln;  then  he'd  lose  courage  and  The  next  morning  at  eleven  a  fur-  helpless  men  he  had  left  upstairs  In 
break  off.  "There  are  some  things  lous  fire  was  raging  In  the  big  chem-  the  burning  factory.  So  the  Chief 
a  man  can't  do.  Kelley's  got  a  wife  leal  works  factory,  and  before  the  tore  away  his  fireman's  badge  from 
rnd  kids,  and  we're  young."  Week  was  out  Joe  Sanderson.  "Sandy    his  blue  uniform  coat,  and  sent  him 

Sally  liked  him  all  the  better  for  of  Seven."  was  dishonorably  dis-  away  with  a  white,  quivering  face, 
fpeling  that  way.  but  her  brother,  charged  from  the  Fire  Department  "Any  man  who  shows  the  white 
Tom  Morgan,  saw  things  from  a  dlf-  under  the  terrible  indictment  of  feather  doesn't  fit  in  our  Fire  De- 
ferent angle.  Sanderson,  coming  willfully  deserting  a  comrade  and  a  partment.  But  your  record  won't 
from  another  town,  didn't  know  the  lad  in  It — John  Hetch  and  Tom  Mor-  follow  you  to  another  city,  Sander- 
!<tory  ol  the  Morgan  orphans,  and  of    gan.  son."  the  Chief  said, 

'•ourse   b«   wasn't   talking  about   the        The  crew  of  Seven   and   Nine   got        Sanderson  was  too  dazed  when  he 
p!rl  he  cared  for.     So  he  «M('n't  know   the   two  out   safely,   and   Hetch   and    went  away  to  realize  the  full  Import 


If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  It  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,   don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good  nor  talk  too  wise; 

if  you  can  dream,  and  not  make  dreams  your  master; 

If  you  can  think,  and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim. 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and   Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same; 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools. 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to„ broken. 

And  stoop  and  build  "em  up  with  worn-out  tools; 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss. 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  will  which  says  to  them:  'Hold  on!' 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 

Or  walk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the  common  touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you.  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  60  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that's  In  it. 

And.  which  Is  more,  you'll  be  a  man,  my  son!" 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


July  26,  1919. 

of  the  blow  that  had  struck  him  with 
all  the  suddenness  of  a  rifle  bullet 
from  an  unknown  source.  Two  things 
only  stood  out  clearly  in  his  mind. 
The  Chief's  warning  meant  that 
Mine  City  wanted  him  no  more  than 
Its  Fire  Department  did,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Tom  Morgan,  Sally  really 
cared   for  John    Hetch. 

He  couldn't  blame  her,  of  course. 
Hetch  was  a  nice  looking,  glib  spok- 
en chap,  and  well  fixed,  and  he  had- 
n't told  her  himself  that  he  cared. 
She  wouldn't  want  to  hear  that  now. 
If  his  mates  and  the  Chief  could  be- 
lieve that  he,  Sandy  of  Seven,  would 
de.sert  any  man  in  Hetch's  fix  and 
Moigan's.  he  couldn't  expect  Sally  to 
take  his  word  against  her  brother's, 
he  reasoned.  So  Sanderson  left  Mine 
City  without  a  word  to  the  sore- 
hearted  girl — the  one  thing  needed 
to  fix  the  belief  In  his  guilt  In  her 
mind  if  anything  could. 

For  months  Sanderson  drifted 
from  town  to  town,  fighting  his  des- 
pair and  outlining  futile  plans  to 
regain  his  good  name  and  to  get  back 
at  Hetch,  for  he  knew  the  other  had 
sworn  to  ruin  him.  One  thing  held 
him  back;  he  supposed  Sally  had 
married  Hetch  by  now,  since  she 
cared  for  him  as  Tom  said,  and  he 
couldn't  hurt  her  man  without  hurt- 
ing her. 

Well,  that  left  only  one  thing,  to 
drop  the  old  life  entirely.  He  drop- 
ped the  name  of  Sanderson,  too;  peo- 
ple would  shorten  it  to  Sandy,  and 
the  memories  it  evoked  hurt.  So  it 
was  as  one  Joseph  he  joined  when 
the  Pittsburgh  Mine  Coalition  adver- 
tised for  men  for  its  experimental 
bride  of  mine  rescuers. 

It  wasn't  exactly  work  for  weak- 
kneed  gentlemen.  Joe's  old  Job  with 
Company  Seven  was  a  white  kid 
glove  affair  beside  this  form  of  fire 
fighting,  hundreds  of  feet  under- 
ground. In  a  coal  hole  where  men 
burrow  and  drill  and  bla.-^t  with  that 
devil's  plaything,  dynamite,  till  the 
breathing  lighted  darkness  bursts 
Into  flame,  or  a  wall  of  poisonous 
gas  shuts  them  off  from  escape.  The 
men  who  go  to  their  rescue,  in  the 
life  saving,  oxygen  equipped  Are  hel- 
mets and  flreproofed  suits,  can  work 
in  the  choking  smoke  for  hours,  but 
always  they  face  an  imminent  ex- 
plosion of  the  treacherous  fire  damp, 
that  flings  forward  like  a  flaming 
serpent  to  cut  them  off  without 
warning  from  the  shaft  and  their 
own  hope  of  life. 

Joe  found  a  grim  satisfaction  In 
making  good  against  the  very  thing 
that,  in  a  lesser  form — the  blinding 
drug  fumes  of  burning  chemicals — 
had  beaten  him  once.  And  he  did 
make  good.  Whenever  there  was  a 
Call  for  a  man  to  tackle  a  particular- 
ly dangerous  job.  Joe  was  always  the 
one  to  volunteer;  not  a  man  in  the 
brigade  equalled  him  for  daring  and 
Skill. 

That  was  how  Joe  went  back  to 
Mine  City.  The  Mine  Rescue  Brigade 
W;;s  still  an  Innovation,  and  con- 
stantly being  drafted  upon,  for  the 
large  body  of  miners  had  not  yet  tak- 
es up  the  work  themselves.  A  hurry 
call  came  into  the  Pittsburgh  head- 
Quarters  from  the  Coalville  Collier- 
ies one  day  when  he  was  Just  back 
from   another  Job. 

"Seems  to  be  bargain  day  for  mine 
fires  and  explosions,"  the  superin- 
tendent growled,  reading  out  the 
terse  summons  for  help.  "Ain't  an- 
other man  of  the  brigade  who  Isn't 
away,  but  Coalville's  too  big  a  Joint 
for  us  to  miss  out  on.  It  means  a 
contract  for  us  If  you  make  good, 
Joseph.  Of  course  those  Jays  waited 
till  the  last  moment  before  sending 
In   a  call  for  help.     Seems  the  Fire 
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Department  lent  help  and  they  got 
the  miners  out,  and  then  they  found 
one  of  the  firemen  and  another  vol- 
unteer were  still  down  in  the  .suffo- 
cating fumes  and  flames — " 

"Where  only  I's  smoke  eaters  can 
go,"  Joe  finished  the  regulation  ap- 
peal with  a  grim  chuckle.  "I'll  go 
and   make   good.   Where's  Coalville?" 

He  was  too  busy  getting  his  equip- 
ment together  and  bolting  for  his 
cab  to  catch  the  superintendent's 
answer.  It  wasn't  till  he  began  to 
recognize  the  outlying  districts  that 
he  remembered.  Coalville  Colliery 
was  a  property  of  the  Mine  City 
Chemical  Works,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

"Maybe  they  won't  remember  me 
in  the  excitement;  the  name  Joseph 
will  likely  mislead  them  anyway,"  he 
thought  as  the  special  lurched  to  a 
stop  with  a  final  wail  from  the  big 
mogul.  "What  a  joke  on  the  crack 
fire  department,  calling  in  the  man 
they  chased  out  to  save  one  of  their 
men!" 

The  special  had  pulled  up  near 
the  high  wooden  structure  of  the 
mine  shaft  house.  A  pall  of  smoke 
hung  over  It  as  Joe  craned  his  neck 
at  the  windows  searching  tho  plat- 
form for  some  face  he  knew.  He 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  did 
not  recognize  any  one,  and  swept 
up  his  armor,  strapping  parts  of  it 
around  him  as  he  made  his  way  from 
tho  train  and  up  the  planked  stair- 
way to  where  a  sifting  torrent  of 
coal  smoke  and  stean#?d  poured  up 
funneUvise  to  the  sky.  The  somber 
faces  of  the  crowd  told  him  that  his 
attempt  at  rescue  came  at  a  final 
desperate  stage. 

"I  bet  they  don't  count  on  getting 
out  that  fire  laddie,"  Joe  told  him- 
self. "I  wonder  who  he  is,"  he 
speculated.  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
disclose  his  own  Identity — not  unless 
he  made  good,  he  told  himself — so 
he  did  not  ask  questions  that  might 
betray  him. 

"Some  one  of  you  fellows  will  have 
to  help  make  me  ready."  he  told  the 
miners  bunched  about  the  shaft 
mouth  that  belched  smoke  like  a 
chimney.  He  took  the  head  armor 
from  under  bis  arm  and  dropped  on 
one  knee,  "I  guess  you  can  manage 
the  buckles;  it's  a  simple  arrange- 
ment." 

"Vou  won't  win  thru,  even  with 
your  tin  headpiece,"  the  man  said 
gloomily.  "Vou  can  fight  smoke  and 
gas  maybe,  but  not  that  red  death  o' 
flames  raging  between  you  an'  the 
south  drift  where  the  fire  lad's  trap- 
ped. He's  alive."  he  added.  "He's 
■till  tapping  on  the  air  pipe  now  and 
then." 

"Cage  ain't  working  right,  either," 
another  consoler  told  him  cheerful- 
ly. "You  won't  come  back  no  niore'n 
them—" 

Joa  brushed  him  impatiently  away 
from  the  huge  square  hole  In  the 
ground  and  stepped  Into  the  waiting 
cage.  He  shot  down  into  the  black 
funnel  and  struck  bottom  so  quick- 
ly he  knew  there  was  truth  In  the 
last  man's  warning. 

"Well,  even  if  the  cage  does  stick. 
there's  ladders  in  the  shaft."  he  told 
himself  as  he  scrambled  out  Into  an- 
other smoke   filled   hole. 

(Concluded   Next  Week.) 
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Dairy  cocktails  are  due  to  be  pop- 
ular aft  or  July  1.  How  about  this 
for  a  glass  "that  cheers  but  does  not 
Inebriate?"  One  well-beatened  egg. 
a  few  tablespoons  of  raspberry  juice 
end  milk  shaken  vigorously  together. 
11  is  called  Carnation  Julep  and  is 
guaranteed  to  make  Milwaukee  Jeal- 
ous. 
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Where  theTitan  Comes  In 

IT  PAYS  to  do  farm  work  at  the  right  time. 
There  are  only  a  few  days  when  plowing, 
seeding,  haymaking,  harvesting,',  threshing  and 
other  essential  jobs  can  be  done  to  best  advan- 
tage. To  be  able  to  take  care  of  these  opera- 
tions at  just  the  right  time  often  means  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  with  a  crop; 
between  a  big  profit  and,  perhaps,  no  profit  at  all. 

The  uncertain  factor  in  most  cases  is  the 
amount  and  kind  of  power  the  farmer  has  at  his 
disposal.  That  is  where  the  Titan  kerosene 
tractor  comes  in.  You  can  depend  upon  it  to 
furnish  ten  horsepower  of  drawbar  power,  or 
twenty  of  belt  power,  any  time  you  need  it. 
Many  a  farmer  has  told  Uo  that  even  if  his  Titan 
cost  him  twice  as  much  as  horses  he  would  use 
the  tractor  by  preference  because  of  this  one 
advantage  of  being  able  to  get  his  work  done  at 
the  right  time. 

Instead  of  costing  twice  as  much  as  horses, 
the  Titan  operates  at  considerably  lower  cost 
than  horses  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  power. 
Besides  1>einfj  more  dependable  and  more  generally 
useful  for  field  and  belt  work,  it  is  also  cheaper. 

After  har\'est  most  of  your  power  needs  will  be  for 
belt  work.  The  Titan  makes  it  easy.  It  has  a  large 
pulley,  high  enough  to  keep  belts  from  dragKing, 
giving  the  proper  belt  speed,  easy  to  line  up,  to  start 
and  to  stop. 

The  Titan  is  our  10-20-H.  P.  tractor.  There  are 
two  other  sizes  of  International  tractors,  8-16  and 
15-30-H.  P.,  all  operating  on  kerosene  and  other  cheap 
fuels.     Write  us  for  catalogues  and  full  information. 
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Grain  Harvetting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Tractor  Plows      Riding  Plows 

Walking  Plows 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tootli  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrovs 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Culti- Packers 

Plantings  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers  . 

Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (all  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Uakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep Rake3& Stackers 
Buuchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskcrs  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cano  Mills 

Power  Machines 

Tractors  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 

Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machines 

Planters         Motor  Cultivators 
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Listers 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shellers 


Lister  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders     Pickers 

Husker-Shreddera 


Seeders 


Beet  Tool* 

Pullers     Cultivators 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading   Attachment 
Farm  Wagons      Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks     Knifo  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches   BioderTwine 
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YORK   COUNTY   FARMS 
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Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 


C  ^SS-i^'^aiGHTNISG^Vi::^?: 


Hero  is  a  roiintain  Pen  that  not  onl.v  will  Rive  long  service  but  will  meet  with  your  approvnl  in  every 
re.spect.     If  found  unsatisfactory,  return  it  and  we  will  .send  another  to  replace  it. 

Thi.s  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  3  sub.scriptions  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
ind  all  of  next  or  to  Jan.  \.  1921  at  75  cents  each,  or    with  a  single  subscription   and   $1.10   additional. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Pbilttdelphia,  Pn.,  July  21,  1919. 
AlHiO  New  Jersey  is  nciw  8ujji)i1}  iiig  a  Ijig 
■hare  of  the  'potatoes  beiiu;  uKcd  in  I'hila- 
deli>hia,  the  mnvfiniMit  h»»  heim  ha'n<li<M»iiiic<l 
<by  the  nlniost  iiui-Hssnt  ruinii  of  the  ijast 
•ereral  days,  and  suiiplies  are  limited.  With 
Jiphter  «uii|ilie&  iirice«  arc  a  little  higher 
«lian  they  were  a  week  a^o  and  New  Jersey 
ll<utat«^8  are  aonr  selling  at  $1.2.'>1.40  per 
%  liasket  with  mediiun  nized  at  $11. 'Jd.  and 
No.  2'»  »t  50-75C  per  li.-isket.  With  favi.raljlo 
■wea<tlier,  diggin|>  should  he  at  ahout  its 
lieight  this  week,  hat  froin  reports  the  crop 
l»  not  a  heavy  on©  and  receivers  are  not 
looking  for  icuch  lower  priie*.  The  market 
on  southern  iiotaloes  has  hcin  helped  by  the 
mearhy  farmers  lieiing  unahle  to  dig  tlieir 
Tolatoea  tins  week,  and  higher  prices  have 
:|.een  prevailing.  There  were  a6  ears  of  south* 
em  tubers  liere  this  morning  and  best  Kasl- 
ern  Hhore  stock  sold  at  $(>-6.75  per  barrel, 
with  No.  2  i>otatoe8  at  ♦2..10-3.50  iier  liarrwl. 
Norfolk  and  Maryland  grown  potatoes  (old 
at  4iC'6.5U  per  barrel  for  primes,  with  No. 
2'a   At   ^.75-3.2o. 

VegeUblM    • 

.''iipplies  of  green  beans  are  somewhat 
more  plentiful  than  they  were  a  week  ago, 
•nd  many  of  the  beans  are  beginning  to 
•how  age.  For  this  reason  low\'r  prices  are 
I>reTailing,  etpecially  on  the  green  beans 
■whieh  are  selling  at  .lO-TJc  per  basket  for 
*>e«t  with  the  i\ioot  at  25-3.ic  i|ur  ha!>ket. 
Some  fancy  wax  beans  are  selling  up  to  %l 
per  basket  but  mo»t  of  the  offerings  are  <oo 
l>oor  to  exceed  .SCV-75c  per  basket,  witli  some 
■»er>'  poor  at  25  35c.  Beeta  have  become 
<)uite  'plentiful  during  the  past  week  and  the 
market  is  quite  a  liMile  lower,  mo«t  beeta 
selling  at  2^-3V4c  pef  hunch  with  some 
fancy  at  4c  per  bunch.  Carrots  are  very 
plentiful  and  unless  strictly  fancy  are  hard 
to  move,  some  only  brin^ting  le  per  bunch 
vith  most  sales  at  IVi-^Hc  per  bunch  and 
•beat  at  3c  per  bunch.  Cabbage  it  a  very 
plentiful  oomioodity  just  at  the  iires<'nt  and 
low  price!  are  prevailing.  Oood  New  .ler- 
»ey  ia  selling  at  26  40c  per  H  basket,  while 
the  Pennsylvania  barreled  ra.bl>age  is  ooiy 
bringing  $1.^5  1.65  iper  barrel.  Celery  U 
DM  bringing  as  high  pri<'es  as  it  did  a  week 
ago,  aa  t>he  Oreat  Meadows,  N.  .1  .  slock  is 
now  only  bringing*  50-a5e  per  bunch,  with 
the  hearts  at  6-»«  per  )>uneh.  New  York 
state  celery  aella  a  little  higher  as  the 
linnch-e»  are  larger,  going  »|  60c-$l  |>er. 
bunoh. 

PrW-ea  on  corn  are  showing  very  tittle 
change  as  moat  com  is  now  selling  at  |1.2<5- 
1.55  iier  bs»ket  with  fancy  at  $1  75,  and 
poor  at  $11. 10  iM-r  basket.  Curuntbera  ara 
Tery  muoh  lower  than  they  were  a  week  ago, 
aa  the  southern  barreled  stork  sold  todav 
at  »2-8  per  barrdl  while  the  Maryland  anil 
Delaware  cucumbers  in  lni»ta<>t  harapen  told 
»t  $1  50-1.75  ner  hamper.  Quite  a  aprink- 
ling  of  New  Jersey  cucumbers  are  now  on 
the  market  and  these  are  selling  at  91.35- 
.1.7'5  per  H  'basket.  Oood  ac(  plants  are 
•teady,  salea  being  made  today  at  |2.Tft'3 
per  H  baaket.  Some  of  the  egg  plants  hnw< 
•rer,  are  amaU  and  only  ordmary  in  quality 
and  tfaeao  are  selling  around  ^.3'5-3..50  |>er 
iiasket.  Oood  letttKe  remains  firm  and  ac- 
trre  and  selling  at  $1,502  per  bor,  but 
ihere  is  Tery  iliwle  good  lettuce  around,  mont 
of  tlie  offerings  being  poor  in  quality  and 
■Dorin^  hard  at  50-75c  per  liox.  There  ia 
Tery  little  cliange  to  note  in  prices  on  fancy 
onioBa  which  are  »l»ll  selling  at  $1.7.">-2  per 
%  buahel  baaket  for  the  New  Jerseys.  There 
lisTe,  however,  been  aome  poor  oniona 
thrown  on  the  market  "which  are  meeting 
Tery  slow  demand.  New  Jersey  white  <'niona 
•re  selling  at  $2.75<».50  per  huahel  hamper 
lor  the  large  sited,  while  the  small  l>oiling 
white  onions  are  Arm  at  $4  4  2^5  per  hamper. 

l^rsley  is  showing  practically  no  change 
over  la«i  week,  sales  ranging  geTierally  at 
$11. 50  per  hamper  containing  lUO  bunches. 
Peaa  are  a  scarce  commodity,  s«me  New 
York  state  peas  recently  selling  at  $4.50  per 
tiashel.  while  the  New  Jersey  peas  brought 
from  $1  50-3.25  per  H  bushel  basket,  aa 
to  condition.  PeTM'em  are  arriving  a  little 
more   freely   and   prices  are  easing  off.  Wbile 

•  few  iieppers  sold  today  at  $1.50  per  % 
basket,  moat  salea  were  made  at  $1  25  per 
tiaaket  with  aome  as  low  as  $1-1.10.  R.idish- 
es    are    in    light    supply    but    the    dp«n»nd    \% 

•  low  and  pricea  are  eaaer  at  1  2'jc  per 
bunch,  with  few  bringing  i/ver  2c  jier  bunch. 
The  first  New  .Tersey  lima  beans  of  the  sea- 
son are  making  their  appearance  and  sell- 
ing; around  $5  per  %  buKhrl  basket.  Squash 
ia  getting  vary  plentiful  and  the  pricea  are 
again  declining.  While  some  squaah  sold 
today  at  40  45c  per  S  baskets.  others 
were  being  made  at  20-35e  per  basket,  and 
the  lower  sales  were  in  the  majority.  Toma- 
toes are  a  very  hard  rnnmiodity  to  quote  at 
this  writing.  The  excessive  rains  of  the 
pa*l  few  days  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  toma- 
toes, most  at  which  are  in  poor  condition, 
lieing  water  snaked,  poor,  aiiotted  and  rot* 
ten.  Out  of  approximately  15.000  ba>ket« 
of  tomatoes  here  today,  there  were  probably 
not  over  400  or  5O0  of  good  tomatoes.  Strict'- 
ly  fancy  tomatoea  being  ararce.  bring  very 
high  prices,  some  sales  being  made  at  from 
$3  50-3  per  basket.  The  poor  tomatoes  on 
the  other  hand  are  moving  very  slowly  at 
■very  low  and  irregular  prices,  ranging  from 
l-15c  per  basket  up  to  $1.50  1  75  per  basket 
on  good  grades.  Rntabagas  are  meeting  slow 
movement  and  sales  are  at  50-55c  per  bas- 
ket, or  $2-2.50  per  barrel.  Spinach  is  Tery 
scarce  and  when  here  sells  promptly  at  high 
prices,  some  sales  being  reported  at  $2C5- 
e.50  per  bushel  liox  or  hanri'er.  Watercresa 
Is  in  ligh't  «nppty  and  about  steady  at  2- 
%He  per   bunoh. 

rresh  Pnitts 
The  offerings  of  nearby  Pennsyfrania  and 
New  Jersey  apples  are  now  quite  plentiful, 
but  they  are  showing  a  very  wide  range  in 
quality  and  condition.  Strictly  fancy  hand- 
picked  apples  are  selling  at  7.>r$1.50  per  % 
Imahel  basket,  with  No.  2'»  at  50-75c  7.er 
tiasket  while  the  culls  and  windfalls  move 
slowly  at  2.5h30c  per  basket.  Only  a  very 
feTT  southern  apples  have  been  on  our  mar- 
ket regently  and  these  have  sold  from  SOc- 
♦2  50  per  hamper,  as  to  quality  and  eondi- 
tion.  The  continued  heaTy  rains  of  the  past 
•everal  days  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
•malt    fruits    business,    aa    nearly    all    berries 


tiave  been  arrii-ing  in  a  soft,  wet  condition 
and  therei'ore  low  prices  have  been  prevail- 
ing. Bluckilierries  have  sold  mostly  at  15- 
18c  per  quart,  with  only  an  oocanional  lot  at 
'2i'>c  per  quart.  Iliackleberries  ranged  today 
from  15  24c  per  quart  with  only  a  very  fow 
giK>d  enough  to  exceed  20-122^  ijier  quart. 
Ked  raspberries  are  mostly  very  jioor  and 
«old  slowly  at  6-lOc  )ier  quart,  with  an  oc- 
casional fair  quality  lot  at  12-14c.  Canta- 
loupes are  showing  a,  very  wide  range  in 
quality  and  «'ond»iion,  making  a  correspond- 
ing wide  range  in  ]irice.  Many  are  soft  and 
overripe  and  tliese  are  hard  to  se.ll  at  tho 
low  range  of  prices.  Toilay  sales  of  stand- 
ard crates  were  made  from  $1,503  50  per 
crate  while  the  l"«ny  crates  ranged  from  $il- 
3  and  the  flat  crates  from  5(ki-  $1.25.  Water- 
Mielonn  are  in  very  lilnr.il  su|«j.ty  and  prii  es 
are  miuoh  lowi-r,  lie.st  melons  today  briiigini; 
only  <f',550  275  per  car,  with  the  great  bulk 
of   the  eailes  ranging    from   $125-225    pir  cur. 

Poultry 

The  sharp  adrance  in  the  market  on  live 
fowls  as  raporled  in  these  columns  last  week 
jjas  been  xteadily  maintained  and  lod:iy 
prices  are  sh<iwing  very  litUe  ehnn;.'e.  OfTcr- 
in;;a  are  cleaning  up  in  good  shape  at  40- 
41c  per  pound.  Spring  chickens  on  the  other 
hand  have  become  more  I'li-ntiful  and  |iricei<. 
are  mmh  lower.  He»t  broiling  chickens  are 
now  gelling  at  37-4i>c  per  pound,  while  the 
l<ephorn  broiling  chickens  are  weak  at  34- 
37c  qier  iMumd.  OM  roosters  are  a  trifle 
weaker  aa  they  are  now  selling  at  24-2..>c  per 
I'ound,  which  ia  aliout  le  below  last  week's 
prices. 

Eccs 

Under  a  continued  active  demand  and 
somewhat  lighter  suiiplies  the  market  on 
strictly  fine  egtrs  is  lirm  and  aliout  2c  per 
dozen  higher  than  a  week  ago.  l'nder;:rade« 
on  the  other  hand  are  in  fair  supply  and  the 
market  ia  pos.sirbly  a  little  weaker.  .»<ale«  of 
eggs  are  being  made  on  about  the  followi'ng 
basis:  Pennsylvania  and  other  nearby  cur- 
rent receipts.  50<';  firsts.  52« ;  seconds,  36- 
42c.  Western  extra  firsts,  52c;  western 
firsts,  50c;  southern  eggs,  36  46c  as  to  qual- 
ity. The  outlook  is  for  a  continued  firm 
'market  on  strictly  fine  eggs,  with  ijioor  eggs 
or  sliH'k  ehowing  the  hot  weather  defects 
selling   at   irregular  pricea. 

■♦ 

LANOASTBS  PSODUOB  HABKET 

LancaMer.   Pa.,  July   21,    1919. 

Housewives  today  suffered  "II.  C.  I,." 
chocks  in  the  berry  market  when  they  start- 
ed their  drive  for  canning  coods.  Huckle- 
■berrie*  were  offered  in  ams'll  lots  at  38  and 
SOc  per  quart,  and  other  berriea  were  almost 
as  high.  Pew  sales  were  reported.  The  firet 
TtotaAile  offerings  of  corn  were  quickly  ij- 
sorlied  at  i>rice»  ranging  from  15  to  60 
cents  per  dozen    ears. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  70« 
In.,  country  butler.  65-7(>c  fb.;  fresh  eggs, 
48c  dox.;  ducks  eggs,  «0c  doi. ;  foose  aggs, 
10  cents   each. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  ehi^-kens,  $1  75- 
2  each:  dreHsed  young  chickens,  $1.50-1.75 
each:   old    live   rhiekens.    scarce.    2*c  lb. 

Vegoiail.les.— <'orn,  15-5oc  dosen;  beets,  5 
•10c  bunch:  beans.  10  l-2ic  per  H  peck;  to- 
matoes, l'5-20c  l«x;  lima  beans,  lS-20c  pint; 
cauliflower.  lO-lSc  head:  ralA>a«;e,  5-lOc  hd : 
potatoes,  V>-Me  per  4  peek;  do.  $2.2.21.'. 
Ibushrt:  turnips.  15c  per  H  peck;  si.inaoh, 
20c  per  H  peck:  parsnips,  5c  box;  lettitee, 
15-20C  head;  oyster  plant,  lOe  bunch;  rhu- 
barb,   5c   liuiwh. 

Fruit. — .Apples,  30.».5c  %  peck;  raariber- 
ries.  20-2.ic  ■box:  lilackberrie«.  2o-2.5c  *iox ; 
'hucklrilierries,  25-2«c  quart;  pears,  IJc  l«i ; 
watermnlons.    35  5<ic    each. 

Grain  Market — Wheat,  $2  20  bu. :  rvs. 
♦  1.50  bu  ;  oats.  See  bu. ;  ear  corn.  $1.75 
ibu.;  timothy  hsy,  9ai  ton;  mixed  hay,  $^5 
ton;  wheat  straw,  $15  ton;  oat  straw,  $13 
ton. 


TOBK    PBODUOE  MARKETS 


\otV.   Pa.,   July    21,    1919. 

With  the  exception  of  eggs,  butter  and 
cabbage,  there  were  large  sui|>plies  ci  all  sea- 
sonable produce.  Especially  was  there  a 
large  quantity  of  apples  displayed,  altho  the 
quality  was  not  up  to  standard,  wAdling 
moth  and  scaib  having  done  considerable 
damage.  There  will  be  a  fairly  large  supply 
of  the  summer  varieties  of  apiiles  in  this 
county,  but  Ihe  quality  will  be  low.  How- 
ever, the  su^iply  of  No.  1  winter  spplea  will 
be  ■fsr  below  the  sversge. 

E|tsg.^-4«  .'>.5c    per    dozen. 
Butter. — Country.   55  60c  lb.;   lepsrator,   60. 
«jc  lb.      Milk,    loc  quart. 

Poultry  — Hens,  »M  30r  lb  ;  Biiringers.  35- 
4(Vc  lb.;   dressed.   90r  $2.25  each. 

Vegetables — Early  potatoes  in  the  truck- 
ing sections  of  York  County  are  not  over  30 
to  40  percent  of  a  normal  crop.  They  have 
advaiwed  this  week  and  sre  sHIing  from  25- 
30c  per  H  peck:  cabbage,  4  10c  head;  let- 
tuce. 3 -6c  bead;  beets.  5c  bunch;  onions.  5e 
bunch;  radisties  5c  bunch;  lima  beans  15-2()c 
ijiint;  soup  Leans.  1012c  pint;  celerv.  6-15e 
stalk:  rhubarb.  4-'5c  bunch;  aaparsgus.  H  lOc 
liunch;  lard.  82c  pound:  tomatoes,  15'30c 
Iwx;    corn.   20-35c  per  doten. 

Pniit.— .\in>les.  10  40c  >4  peck:  lOe  box; 
raspberries.  18  2'2c  box;  blackberries.  10  24c 
♦wx;  currants.  IS-Mc  box;  plums,  18e  pint: 
pears,    5- 10c    box. 

Retail  drain  Market. — Whest,  $2  60- 
eorn.  $2  20;  oats.  $1(11;  rye,  $1.65;  bran) 
'$2  45;    middlings.    $3    iier  cwt. 

Wholeaale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2J0- 
corn.  $2.00;  o»t«.  HOr;  rye.  $1.45;  bran,  $4A 
f>er  ton;  middlings,  #54   per  ton. 


cjioice.  5«l\52.c:  |>ound  print.i.  54  .lec.  Near- 
by   rolls,    4i5  4tio.       Hairy    prints,    4.')  46c. 

Kgi!S.— <State.  I'liinsylvaiiia  and  nearby, 
44-45C  :KaKtern  .Shore  and  Virginia,  43- 
44c.      Southern.    42  4:ic. 

hive  Poultry. — '.Springers,  40  45c  lb.;  old 
roosters,  •2';t  24c  ;  old  hens.  37  3Kc  lb.;  ducks, 
44»4<5c:  rlastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  43- 
pair;   guinea   fowlM,    5Ck'  $1    each. 

OraiiiK. — Wheat,  new  No.  1  red,  $2.3fl?4c 
do..  No.  2.  $2. .35%;  do..  No.  3,  $2.31%; 
garlicky.  $2.29-% --2^16% .  Corn,  bag  lots, 
'No.  3.  $2.10  bu.  Oats,  standard  white,  hf.c ; 
No.    3    white,    B.V.       Rye.       nearby,       $1.<)0. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  .$34  :t.")'  ton  ;  do., 
stanilard,  $33  34  ton.  lyiK^ht  clover,  mixed. 
i$29  :tl  Ion.  Clover,  mixid,  $25  30.  (Clover 
clear.  $'J.">  2'7  ton.  Taiijiled  rve  straw, 
*M.5013  ."lO.  Wheat  straw,  $7.50-8  50  ton. 
Oat    straw.    $11   12    ton. 

Mill  Feeds — Winter  wheat  bran,  $55  ton; 
brown  uiiddling.s,  $55  ton;  white  midO-lings, 
$05  ton. 


NEW  TOSK  FBODUCE 


New  York  City.  July  21  — 'Huiier  steady; 
receipts,  8.672  tubs;  creamery,  higher  than 
extras,  54',^-.55c;  creamery,  extras  (92 
score),  54c;  firsts,  .5.1  Vi ■'53 ',4 c ;  iia<king 
Mock    current    make.    No.    2,    45Vjc. 

Kggs. — Kinn;  receipts  11,275  cases;  fresh 
gS.iiered  extras,  53  54c;  do.  extra  HrMts.  50- 
•52i-;  do.,  firsia,  46  49c;  slate,  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  western  hennery  whiles,  line  to 
fancy.  G5-6Tc;  state,  I'erni.sylvania  and 
nearby  hennery  whites,  ordinary  to  n'rinie. 
'55-64c;  slate,  Penns.vlvania  and  nearby  hen- 
nery browns.  ,55-5*tc;  do.,  gathered,  browns 
and  mixed   colors,    50-53c. 

Cheese. — .Steady;  receipts,  9S3  boxes; 
stale,  whole  ruilk  flats,  current  make,  epe- 
<ia:s,  32l'2  33c:  do.,  average  run,  31 'a  32c; 
slate,  whole  milk,  twins,  current  make,  »pe- 
cial><.   32-33c:   d.i.,    average  run.   31  32c. 

Poultry. — Live  firm;  biwilers.  38  43c; 
fowls.  3!lr;  old  roosters,  24c:  turkeys  nom- 
inal. Dressed  steady;  liroilers,  3155c; 
chickens.  4ii-43c;  fowls,  35-39c ;  old  roost- 
ers,    19  'JSc;    turkeys,    nominal. 

Vegelalhles. — il'otaloes,  new.  No.  1,  $5.50- 
6  50  1.1.1.;  No.  2.  $2  50  3  50  bbl.  B.  ans,  $1- 
3  basket.  Beets  new.  $1,50  2.50  per  100 
'bunches.  Carrots,  now,  $12  per  Km  bunch- 
es. Scullions,  $12.  Cabbage.  $1  752. "35 
crate.  Lettuce,  25c-$l  basket.  Tomatoes, 
Jersey.    No.    1.    ♦2.50  5    box:    cuHs.    7'>c-$l. 

Kruit. — Aijiples,  $2  3  basket.  Raspberries, 
10-lOc  pint;  peaches.  $1^3.50  crale  .lersey, 
#1j501.75  crate.  Cherries,  red  sweet.  8-lb. 
basket,  $1-1.50;  red  sour,  do.,  75  Poc.  Goose- 
berries,   1020c   quart.      CurranU.    10-25c  qt. 


PHnjlDEUHIA   UVE    STOCK 


Philadelphia.    Pa., 
Receii»ts    of     live    stock 


July   21,    1919. 
for    week    ending 


Total   for  Week 
Previous    Week 


Sheep  and  Hogs 
Lambs 

7.629  5.156 

4.305  5.163 


Juily    19   were   aa  follows: 
Beef 
Cattle 
.2.359 
.1.989 
Calves.— .Rweipts  of   calves  last  week  wire 
2.331    head    againrt  ;.0(>4    head    Week    prev- 
ious. 

Beef  Cattle. — steers  ruled  firm  and  higher, 
with  demand  fairly  active.  Calves  were  slow 
of  sale  and  barely   steady. 

.sieers.  fair  to  good.  $14.50-16;  common  to 
fair.  $12.50.14..5(i:  cows.  fat.  per  pound, 
rood    lo    choice,    corn    fed.    lO-ll'tc;    fair   to 

food.  8-lOc:  do.,  .-ommon  to  fair.  BH-Sc; 
ologna  cows,  good,  fleshy,  5'j-flHc;  or- 
dinary. 4H5He;  calves.  extra  choice, 
$22-22  50;  fair  to  good.  $20.50  21;  common, 
$15.501850;  heavy,  $10.50-12.50;  T.nnes- 
see.  choice.  $10-18.50;  other  southern, 
$10.50  14.50. 

SheHp  and  Lambs. — Kheeip  were  in  fair  re- 
quest and  steady.  Lunbs  were  dull  with 
am']ile  offerings. 

Sheared  wethers,  extra,  $10.75-11  25;  good 
to  ohoice,  $S.2^5-10;  medium,  $7.50-8  5(i; 
common.  $4-5.50;  ewes,  tat.  heavy.  $7  50- 
»<.50;  spring  lambs,  choice.  $17.'i'>  18;  med- 
ium, $15  16;  do.,  culls  and  cfmunoo,  $12- 
13. 

Hogs. — ^Trade  was  slow  and  the  market 
nili-d  w.ak  and  lower  with  ample  offerings. 
<Vii«talions  for  best  wes'terns.  $24  24.50; 
pennsy;vai>ia    and    Maryland.    $2^  2J  50. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — ^The  geiiHrnl  market 
ruled  firm  with  demand  fair  and  j.rices  of 
steers    were   higher.      Quotations; 

Steers.  23  2*c ;  heifers,  19  23c;  cows,  17- 
SOc;  ealres,  city  dresoed,  cboire,  2*  3flc ; 
country  dressed,  M-26r;  sheep.  20'23c; 
lasDbs,  spring,  30-32c;  hogs,   30Vi-31r. 


LIVESTOCK 


Pittst>urgh.  Ps..  July  21. — Cattle  ateadr; 
SUI.ply    115    loads;    prime.    $152:.. 16. 

Shee.|. — .steady:  supply  18  double  decks; 
prune  wethers.  $10  50-11;  culls  and  com- 
mons. $35;  laml.B.  $12-16.75;  veal  caJvea.< 
»1K.50  19. 

Hogs. — Higher;  supply  10  doiilile  decks; 
Tinme  heavies,  $22  25  22.75;  niediunis  and 
heavy  .vorkers,  $-23.40  23.50;  light  yorkers, 
$23.40-23.50;  pigs  $22.2..^32.5o;  roughs. 
41«-20. 


BAI.TIMOSE    PBODUCE 

Baltimore.  Md..  July  21,  1919 
Produce.— .p«»tatoes.  new.  No.  1  $2  75- 
3.50  cwt.;  do.  No.  2.  $1  50  2  Cabbage, 
new  $1-2  crate  I  d"  $3  9  per  100.  lettuce. 
50c-»l  basket  Oiiions.  neaitby.  $2  25-2  50 
'basket.  Rhubarb.  2^  3^4c  bunch.  Cucnm 
bers.  6.5  8iie  basket.  Carrots.  1  2c  ».unch 
Green  beans.  40-75c  bu :  do.  wax.  7.5c  $1 
bu.  Beets.  1  2c  bunch.  Peas.  $I.5<V3  bu 
Green  corn.  25  35c  dozein  Tomatoes  $1- 
1.75  hasket.      Sqiiaah.    40  50c    basket      ' 

.Ml  ,V~;Vl'''''f.  *•»'■'■''  t'«"est.  $3350 
'MiV;  75c  $1  50  tkl.  Blackberries,  20-22c  qt 
Red  ras,*erries.  16.18c  pt ;  do.  black  25^ 
T«  io  Curramts,  16  2f>r  quart  Huckleberries. 
16  18c  quart  Cantaloupes  $]  I  •ji,  I,uke4 
Peaches  $11  ,50  basket.'  Waiermelons.  $1^: 
40   per    10(1  ' 

Butler— Croamery.  western  fancy,  S3  54c: 


New  York  City.  July  21 — Beevrs. — Re- 
cei|.ts.  3.775;  weak;  steers.  $1116. 25;  bulls, 
$7.50-12;    cows.    $3.75  11  50. 

Calves — Receipts.  5,700:  weak:  vea!s.  $1« 
-22;  culls.  $12  15;  skim-milk  calves.  $11-13; 
westerns.    $15.75. 

*<heep  and  Lam'lis. — Receipts.  17.600; 
weak;  sheep.  $7  10;  culls,  $4.50-6;  lanibtk 
$13.75  17;    culls.    $11-13. 

Hogs. — Receipts.  3.220;  steady.  at  $23- 
23.25;   pigs.    $22  22.50;    roughs,    $20  20.25. 

^ 

PHILADEU>HIA  HAT  AKS  OBAUT 


Philadelphia.   Pa.,   July  21.    1919. 

Bali-d  Hay  amd  Straw — Receipts.  72  tons 
of  hay  and  2  rar«  of  straw.  Quiet  and  un- 
changed       Quotailions    follow: 

Timothv  hay.  according  to  location.  No.  1. 
nominal:  No.  2  $36-37;  No.  3.  $:)2  33.  Clov- 
er mixed  hay.  light  mixed,  $36  37;  lower 
grades.    $31  35. 

Straw.  No  1  straight  rye.  $13  13  50;  No.  3 
do.,  $12  12.50;  No.  1  Ungled  rye.  $12.'50-13; 
No  2  do.  $11j50-12;  No  1  wheat  straw. 
♦1150  12:  No  2  do.  $1050  11;  No.  1  oat 
straw,   $12  12  50;   No    2  do.   $M   11  50 

Bran  — Firm  at  late  advance.  We  quote  car 
lots,  including  sacks:  .Soft  winter  bran,  in 
100  1b  sacls.  per  ton.  $46  46  50;  spring 
bran,    in    loo-db.    sacks,    per    ton,    $44  50.45. 


July   26,   1919. 

Wheat. —  Xo.    1    Red    Winter,    $2.39;    No.    2. 

♦  2.36. 

Corn. — Yellow,     in     car    lots,     $2.12-2  14.- 
Oats. — No.    2    white,    87-K7'/se;    No.    3,    86- 

86  '/4  0. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  OBAIM 

New  York  City,  Juh  21.  1019. 
ieed.— A  very  firm  tone  prevailed  in  tho 
market  for  null  feed,  due  to  a  searcilv  of 
offers  more  than  to  any  increase  in  the'vol- 
uiiip  of  buying.  Mills  have  very  liiile  to 
Kelt  and  s.'.in  indiii.d  lo  rais.'  their  figures 
as  tney  ore  iioi  looking  for  anv  large  move- 
m.'iil    until    il,e    new    crop    b.-cc«nes    availaH.le. 

dings     $.,.t,     ,„     l,,(,.,„.,„„i     sacks;     red    dog, 

fb7,    iioninal.    Ill    li.ii, ,,,1    ^^y^  ■      w,.^,„n 

spring    bran.    $-;'«.5<,..v.-, ;    standard    middlings, 

»-.H6M..,(..     ,,11     ,„     i„o.,,o„„d    sacks.     3ii.Uy 
slii,.meii  .      (.at    feed.    $:t2..50;    rye    .nid.llings*^ 

$4..,     white    hominy     f 1.     ^7;,.     gU     ,„     j,'^,,; 

.ouml      sacks.      (  oli..„s.red      oil      m.-al.      nom- 
sacl's  *"      "      ""'"'•    """"'a'.  '"    lOOiKiund 

lla.y      and      .Straw.— No    material    improre- 
lent   11     values.      s„.,.i|   ,„|,.,,    ,,    ,.    ^.jj,  ;,,. 
.ind    valii.^;    .■oii.s,der..l,|y    Jo^er    than    large.    " 

o     *.'i^;7  ,  ■    '  i' "■'"    ''•'''•"•      !i'-17  39    ton;    No. 
_.     :^.!,t-,(6  ton;   No.  H.   $'.'7  30;   .Shipping.  $22- 
-0    ton        fancy    light    Hover    mixed,       $34-30 
ton.     Clover.   No.   1   mixed.  $30  31. 
.Mr.-kw— Per   ton.    No.    2    rve.    $13. 

wi,?,.'r$~w"r  ''"'•  *'"•*•  ^*-  =*  '■""» 
iow.%2:^.^%. - ''^''""-  *="'^-  ^o- 3 y^^- 

Oals. — -Standard.     90  U  c 
Rye. — Export,   .$1.72," 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET 

Pliila.)e:i.hia.    Pa..    July   21.    1919. 

Butter—Receipts.  2.6(a  tubs.  The  Pro- 
duceKxch.ii.gc  was  dosed  and  there  was  not 
inuch  wholesale  trading.  Prices  were  mm- 
inully  uiicliai.giHi.      We  quot.- 

Fresh.  solKlpacked  creamerv.  extra,  55c- 
iigli:s<'oring  g,«,ds.  56  5HC.  the  "all.  r  foi 
JoM.uig  sieles;  ex.r.-,  firsls.'  si^ ;  fiVs,,  It 
..3c.  se,.onds.  5o  ..Ic;  thirds.  46  49c;  sweet 
creamery.  clM.ice  and  fancy.  .57-59c;  do.;  fair 
1\Z"'^.-  •'-.•'•  '•"•!-l""l'ed.  as  to  qualitv' 
47-48c;    packing  stoek.    44  45c;    fancvl.rands 

Cheese -Kinnly  h„ld.  We  q„ofe:  X<s^ 
}iroice  "lov^"'.;''"'"""     "■"••       "'"'"t    make. 


KEW  YOBKJJILK  MARKET 

N.w  York    Citv,   Julv  21     1919 
Biisiness    fell    off    s,.„„.wi,at    last    week    lind 

Nearly  all  of  the  large  distributers  manu: 
'facturing.  The  rate  for  .luly  in  20O  mi"e 
lone  for  3  percent  la  $3  01  per  loo  lb  -  3  OA 
percent  milk  is  $:i  25  and  4 'percent  'iU.Al^ 
Keceipis  of  milk  ana  cream  in  40-quart 
ending   July    19,      1919, 


•cans    for    the    week 
were  as  follows: 


Railroads 

Eric     

•SuvquWiauna    !  ! !  ! ! 

West   Shore !  ! !    ' 

Lackawanna     ! ! ! .' 

N.  Y.  Central  {ioag  haul)' 

Ontario      

L.-li.Kh   Valley 

N.-W    HavHU ,, 

K'.?""'!^"'"*    

Other   Source*     

Total*   


Milk 
.    39  862 

6.894 
.  16.370 
.  61.139 
.1711.768 
.  45  840 
.  54.376 
.  6.H20 
.    12.275 

6.400 


Cream 

5.210 

184 

2.a2a 

4.040 

4.&79 

1  8«3 

1.72« 

7i5 

4«4 

£60 


.420.744         20,703 


WOOL   MARKETS 


T,.K.''*.o®*^"''  "C.mimercial  Bulletin"  of 
ilLlt  ,*"*■'•■  .  ^*'"'"  "■••  market  has  been 
The  rn-l.e,  """■'"'  '*  ''"■  "-'"'''"J  markets, 
the  undertone  is  very  strong  and  prices  are 
firmly  maintained.  In  the  west,  bjjing  cSn° 
linues  with  price.  .fuHy  „  high  a.  a  week 
^1  ;  7a  R<'":l«;"'*»-l'<-t  is  without  material 
ciiange.    demand   being   |es,    insistent  •' 

Ohio  and  Pennsvhrania  Kb  eces.  — Delaina 
washed.  85.8«c;  rfeUine  unwa.hed.  H2  h3c' 
iHie  unwashed.  61  62c;  Hblood  combing,  73 
-ijc,    %  l.lood   combing,  68  7ik- 

Michigan  ai.d  N«w  York  Fleece. -Pina 
unwa»hed  .y.  eiV;  dela.ne  unwM.hed.  78- 
»-«,  HOilood  unwartied.  70  72c,  \  blood 
unwashed.    67-69c. 

Wisconsin.  Minouri  snd  sverage  .New 
England.— >,  blood.  67-6»c;  S -blood,  65- 
b.c;    >«   blocMl.   63  G4c.  '       "  ■       wv 

,JL'r'^K"Jr'  iV'^-"''*'  .»"''  «''»>►•'•— H1.10od, 
unwashed,    75-77c;       H  blood    nnwaahed.    70^ 


TOBACCO   MABKET 

In    all     tobacco    localilies     of 


•  t,.      -     .- -    ■"■     our    rountrv 

the  new  croT.  tMW  -has    been    tranaplante.l   snd 

IS-'"''."';  ''"'"'  "  "■"  »"•*"•  *«»  Cf.n 
the  whole,  however,  the  outcome  is  quite  dis- 
tant and  uncrtain,  the  outlook  being  ex- 
ceetlingly  variabe.  tjn  thousands  of  acres 
pla«ls  are  vet  so  MsaH  as  to  be  invisible 
from  a  diMarce.  and  an  aggregate  of  thou- 
s,inds  has  died  and  cannot  now  be  replaced. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Jiist  estimated  the  am  age  at  1.774  3<«) 
aires,  the  condition  at  h3  6  and  the  probable 
.production  at  1.453  OOO  000  pounds.  Thus 
the  acreage  produetion  per  a.  re  would  b« 
"19  jioutids.  The  acreage  has  l.een  increas- 
••d  in  the  hurley  section  and  other  places 
growng  plug  type«.  this  owing  to  the  un- 
VX'.'i"''  '"»^''  I"'""  »l  which  most  of  tho 
1918  crop  was  Mtd.  In  the  eiifar  lo<  aiitics 
the  Situation  is  ju»t  the  opposite,  the  acre- 
age beirie  mii'h  les,  than  heretofore  owing 
to  the  continu'd  low  price  of  cigar  tobacco. 
Thus  by  law  of  extremes  it  would  seem  that 
the  outlook  for  future  prices  is  relatively 
Jxtter  for  cigar  than  for  burlev  tobacco. 
Those  holding  the  produ<-t  of  the"  past  year 
may  expect  fi.rther  advances  and  those  grow- 
ing a  new  cro|.  of  rigar  tialsacro  mav  be  ad- 
vised to  rofuse  early  offer-  to  contract  while 
tobacco  is  vet  in  the  field.  Owing  to  the 
promising  silualion  speculative  buvers  will 
eoon  be  endeavoring  to  thus  bind  the  unsus- 
pecting grower  to  »..;|  his  19i19  prodiH-i  on  a 
basis  of  presi  i,t  values  Sales  of  cigar  leaf 
loba4-«i  during  the  week  were  not  extensive 
but  values  were  wHI  sustained  in  all  in- 
stance. There  is  yet  •  ilar«e  part  of  the 
crop    unsold. 


.t.it-r  ,.'»':   c  'I 

July  2fi.   i:>19. 


Conduced  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  .<'>. 
Advice  thru  this  department  U  fr  s-  i.i  our  siil>- 
scrltiern.  i:acU  coninmnic  II  in  «  ni'ilij  stai'i  history 
and  svniptonis  ot  l.ie  ca  e  1.1  till.  aUuitbeiiii:  i- 
anil  a.ldrctw  o(  writer.  In. mis  only  will  be  p  1- 
llaiiml.  We  cannot  make  fply  liy  n^all  Thi;-  h 
one  of  the  most  valuable  oliiinnii  of  f.ii-  paiHT  and 
we  luvlic  rea<ler<  to  make  ii-w  ot  It  <'llp|.lni:s  from 
thl.sc'.li"  n,  when  pciwrlv  pnwervt.'l  an'l  clisj  1- 
tle.!,  rake  one  of  I'le  ciwi.  val-'S'ih'  icetli-al 
sympu;iluiiu  a  farmer- tlock man  can  ubialn. 


Chronic  Cough. — Holatein  steer  2 
years  old  came  in  from  pasture  last 
fall  covered  with  lice.  I  killed  the 
lice,  but  ever  siuce  he  h.i.s  been 
coughing  more  or  log.'*  an-!  h  's  not 
thrived.  Wh:t  shall  I  (\)  f  .r  him? 
E.  C.  S.,  Flndlay,  N.  Y. — Give  hlra 
4  dr.  ground  mix  vomica.  \  oun-'e 
groujid  gentian  and  one  ounce  p'jw- 
dered  licorice  at  dos^?  i:i  ground 
grain  three  times  a  day. 

Blind  Stalli  )n. — I  would  like  to 
know  if  anything  o.:n  be  d-.ne  for  a 
stallion  that  is  blind?  He  is  5  years 
old,  gentle,  but  i-i  Inclined  to  be 
ugly,  even  when  working  with  mare 
in  double  harness.  A.  B..  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  case  which  should 
not  be  treated  by  mail.  Show  him 
to  a  qualified  veterinarian  and  abide 
by  his  decision.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve he  is  incureable. 

Horse  Scours. — I  have  a  horse  that 
has  good  appetite  ^or  food,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  tell  he  is  not  sick,  but 
.when  standing  still  or  exercising  his 
bowels  act  too  freely.  \V.  N..  Ureen 
Bank.  N.  J. — Instead  of  controling 
his  b.iwels  by  giving  him  drugs  it 
ha'l  better  lie  done  with  food.  His 
grinder  teeth  may  require  floating; 
if  so.  have  it  done  by  a  veterinarian, 
or  if  you  do  it  yourself,  file  off  the 
sharp  points  of  inside  of  lower  rows 
and  outside  of  upper.  Feed  one  part 
dry  wheat  br;in.  f  .ur  parts  oats  and 
well  cured  timothy.  Feeding  him 
some  grass  will  du  no  harm.  Give 
him  a  small  teaspoon ful  of  dry  pow- 
dered sulphate  of  iron  in  feed  three 
times  a  I'.ay. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lebanon.  Pa.,  (.SK)  July  14.— 
Seasonable  July  weather  this  week 
with  several  much  needed  rains.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  practically  over. 
The  stand  was  good  but  several  who 
have  threshed  report  the  yield  as 
quite  disappointing.  Hay  was  a  fair 
crop  but  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
Corn  looks  well  anl  is  growing  rap- 
idly. Oats  will  be  ripe  in  a  week; 
some  sooner.  Potatoes  are  doing 
well  this  year.  e;ipecially  early  varie- 
ties, some  farmers  have  started 
plowing  for  the  autumn  sowing. 
Harvest  wages  ranged  from  $2  50  to 
|3  per  day  and  board.  The  more 
lil>eral  fa'-mers  had  no  trouble  in  se- 
curing liibor,  while  the  ones  that 
paid  the  lower  figure  had  consider- 
able lr,)uble  in  keeping  their  men. — 
Leonard  F.  Strickler. 

Mifllin  Co..  Pa.,  Center. — Weather 
had  been  extremely  hot  for  two 
weeks  previous  to  July  7,  when  we 
had  a  few  showers.  Had  line  har- 
vesting anil  haying  weather  till  the 
lO'h  when  we  had  a  heavy  rain 
st.orm  which  male  the  ground  soft 
and  did  some  (;<i;ii;'ge  to  the  corn. 
Wheat  niide  a  wonderful  amount  of 
straw,  but  is  not  believed  to  yield  a 
large  croj)  of  wheat.  Nearly  all  haul- 
ed in.  Plenty  of  hay  to  make  yet. 
which  is  selling  for  $20  a  ton  from 
the  Hold.  Crop  fairly  good.  Pr<i- 
duce  and  grain:  Wheat,  $2.10;  corn, 
$2;  Oils.  75c;  rye.  $1.50;  butter. 
5Uc;  eggs,  44c:  lard,  SOc;  ham,  40c. 
—J.   H.    jlyler. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


21—89 


Andes  System  One  Pipe  '  Furnace  Costs 
Less  To  Buy,  To  Install,  To  Operate 

You'll  never  again  attempt  to  heat  your  house  with  work-making, 
mussy,  incKiclciit  stoves  alter  you  learn  how  much  more  thoroughly 
and  economically  an  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  will  do  it.  With 
a  single  fire  tn  the  basement  and  just  one  register  on  the  first  floor, 
your  whole  house  will  be  kept  warm  as  toast  all  winter.  Requires 
no  more  fuel  than  one  s;->ve.  The  Andes  SYSTEM  does  it.  It  keej.j 
heated  air,  of  the  correct  humidity,  cirtulaliny  throughout  the  house. 
All  rooms  arc  waiiii^-comfortably,  healthfully. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

'B^t >.^  Heating  for  Less  Money  " 


You  %9ve  rfoney  iu  jour  w;vi  if  you  install  an  AnJ."i 
Sys.cin  One  Pipe  Furnace: 

PJ       «. It    IS    ti.e    theipest,    h'ih    qualitjr,    elScient    liea'in^ 

rir»»       I ':\iit  that  yuu  can  b..>.      A   halt   ccntuiy's  bcatii.^ 
experience   is   Lavlc   of    ili.   design   and    manufacture. 

C-    j,j,J       it  costs  less  to  install.    N  j  walls  to  tear  open 
•3tCOn,a        pr   flo. .rs   to   ri;>    u..  so   that   hcatinn  {iii.e§  can 
)'F  run  tiir.'tijh.     One  man  and  a  hcliier  can  set  up  an  Andes  in 
I'lie  day. 

•pL*_,1 It  saves  fuel  evrry  day  whether  you  burn  wood, 

1  Il>rU  t  ,3|  or  K  5.  C  ts  tie  greatest  Yolumc  of  hcil 
(mm  the  Iiast  ami'.nt  of  fuel.  In  actual  use  the  Andes  often  has 
fjt    fuel    bills    in    half. 

T'natr'-\ ''  i««l»  f''C  years  and  years  because  it  is  built 

rOUr>..i  ^f  materi.il  pro.iuccl  accrUinif  to  Bi'ccial  Andes 
spccificatiors  aid  because  it  is  designed  to  withstand  bard  and 
continuous  use.  Ar.d  we  guarantee  I'  at  if  yu  a-e  n'.t  perfectly 
fi-is' ej  w'':i  your  Andes  we  will  tal.e  it  out  and  pay  back  the 
f-.ll  purchase  pticc. 

Send  for  FREE  Interesting  Book 

To-day  —  N<"1\V — before  you  torget — send  for  our  new,  in- 
teresting booklet,  just  off  the  press.  Tells  you  how  and  tr/iy 
the  Andes  System  tine  I'lpe  Furnace  creates  plenty  of  health, 
ful  heat.  Users  of  Andes  Furnaces. perhaps neighl.ors of  your., 
tvll  you  of  the  satisfa.-t.on  An.'es  System  fi-'  I"  'le  Furnaces 
?ive.      Use   Ihe    c  lupon — and    send    it    i-nmciiiately. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLAWC  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dapt.  P  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WilTSfKiWIiWXt 


C''"i;>' 


V" 


S''" 
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WAITT   SIDE  ROADS  FOR  HORSE 
TRAVEL 

The  Washing* m  County  Agricul- 
tural As.'^ociati.in  has  appointed  Mr. 
HurveyiS.  Bumh-rger  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  tu  wait  u;>on  the  State 
Roa'l  Commission  and  urge  the  ne- 
ro-,-ity  of  sit'e  roads  on  the  sta'" 
highwavs  for  hor.-^e  teavel.  So  great 
a  n.itiiber  of  automohiles  are  now  on 
th«?  roads  that  it  is  unsafe  to  tirive  a 
horse  and  Ihe  smooth,  hard  roads  are 
scarcely  fit  for  teams  drawing  heavy 
loads.  As  Washington  county  has 
recently  purohaseil  the  toll  pikes, 
new  state  highways  will  he  con- 
«tri:ctel  there  au'l  the  urge  for  siii.- 
roads  for  horse  travel  ia  especially 
timely  and  pertinent. — Maryl.ander. 


IVe  Buy  Empty 

BAGS 

\\->  pay  hijiier  prices  than  most  dealers 
ml  giTe  quirk  r.'t'irns.  D-jl  wl  1  old. 
esl%hli«hpd  and  reiiahld  bou^e.  I:i  bus.- 
ness    30    years. 

Scn.1  for  our  pr>.»  list  fo<lay  and  get 
luure    for    jour    l>ji>    than    ev'.r. 

CANVAS 

\V,!.:i.n     Covers      i-il     Hi.      i  1  '^     nial."     to 
.v'ur   order.      L   »    pr..  *•.. 
Keferenees,     Union     Xit'l     B-snk,     I'hila. 
DAVID   N.    •  fOTT'S   SONS 
104  Callowhill  St.,  P.siladclphia.  Pa 


I'ilrn  Packs 
Developed 


An   en.ire   park,    1J  fip-.yret.   size*  4aS   aij 

.lllllrr  ti/es,  ijrvrr.'p-l  l.y  in  f'.f  2S  cenlt.  L^t 
.'ur  carrful,  e»pene;i,.-'-t  workmen  develop  jr.iur 
I.  It  FiUn  Pack.  We  alio  make  Vel^a  yrinu.  uf 
fc  jar»c. 

JOHV  HAWORTH  CO.MPAN 
irawmjn  Ko'ik  C'.'mrany) 
I  >:■!  Ch-^IIUI  Stteel.    PHILADLLI'MIA.    PA. 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks— No  Bale  Tiet—Z  Men  Leu! 


I  prr  nac  on  k>«i*f 
■'.3uf^  i,..iirM«.«f  as 

\  m^-o  to  Iho  n«w 


•!>>r«  40 
cwt  I    "/■ 

*.'«tf  Bt^-'^. 

r--' :Mid lt'.r«lu.-i..l It  tt^  ."«- 
»c.ou*  Ttfw  p«t«ol .  t-lf  -Tbrffco- 

Ir.*  H«r  I'reM..  N'»  block*  oe  m.i.- ».i«  ........ 

bJa  ll«^  to  hmoi\t—m  tho  p«T«f  »»"  "MB.  Haka  ble  mir-r 
boiHne  k«r  foe  otbor..  Wriu  (or  >'••  c««lo« •fcowtae  »il  t>l>.« 
'»  OiN  wo.v<»rf  ■  1  '■•"  Toof      w.-_-  -  .-x..  .NOW. 

Tknto  Pms  MIt  Ct,  W-M  Ottita  St.  Ummrth,  Km. 


WW      A    ^r       etiJp  To   The  Old    liellat'le   lioust 
IH    A  Y  Oanlal  McCaltrsy's  S«m 

*  A  ^^   *         C]-(2J  Wtfatt  tKt-         PltMsrtS,  Pi. 


HAY 


HI  W.  a  v..  Ns«  Tat      H 

A 

ajipi>w    of    eomiiiuni''atr    with     tb-  to  Y 


H      W.  D.   POWER  ft  CO. 

A       ftr«   iba    lariMt   bADdJvm  <J   mainn  .»\ir\    tu^ 

*       In    (r«»t«r    N>w    York .    If    thu    h»»»    h«f    Vt 


HAY 


PIPE 


jwH-"tni    Ikiih!        l.ar-.'    ft'wk    a!t 
%\7e*   ftinu-slifl  wi'ti  n<*w  iNrt*:*-!* 

J   F  GrHAth       41S  MnvSt.  P«>L 


Safety 

Deposit 

Box 


Every  Lome  nccU  a  safe  an.1  convenient  place  to  keep  Liberty  Bonds.  Ins-iran.  e 
Policies.  Pee-U,  Notes,  Heceipts  an.l  other  valual.le.v  This  Safely  Dcpooif  lfc«  is 
made  of  iieivy  IV<-etner  .sleel  in  iK-autiful.  Iiar.l-lmkcl,  l.latk  ctiartiel.  ^i/.c  li^  x  •> 
X  '.'i  in.  In/l'K-k  aii.l  two  keys.  .>cnt  prepai.l  for  tm-o  .suh.'.crii.ti..ns  for  the  Uilan.e 
of  tills  ve.ir  and  .ill  of  next,  or  to  Jan.iary  1,  lOJl,  at  7.V-.  ci  h.  Or  for  a  sin  V 
.stili.«  ription  an.l  .'iflc.  .idditional 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  ThirJ  Str.et.  Pfcii.-lilskia,  Pa. 
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MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depen.l  on 
Martin's  Tankatie.  Only  the  b:\st  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  (ceding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN   CO. 

S6th    and   Gray*    Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 


ECONOMY  FEEDER 

A  iifrfcrl  working  Bclf- 
fcodcr  for  Ikiks.  A  HHi-lb. 
}>ig  imj-8  for  Ir.  SnvcR  on 
liurcliaup  prWo,  tlim-,  floor 
epace,  rcputrD  and  ft-od. 
Will  tvvil  411  liovs.  Sold 
dlrt-f-t.  »1«.60.  Monpf  Te~ 
fundiHl  If  uot  nallKflt'd. 
For  fnrth'»r  infrtrmntlon 
n.l.lrv-.-.  THT  ECONOMT 
FEEDER  CO..  Hoi  4  JO 
New  WatlilOKtoD,  0. 


HA  ICY  CI  V  If  II  I  tOP^^CEO  ANYWREUE 
UMIOi  iLI  MLLCn  ATTKACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean. omamt-ntal. con* 
venifiit.  cheap  Lasta 
all  peasen.  &la<fe  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  sail 
or  inirro  ain-thinir. 
Goamntec<l  cfTictive. 

Solii     by     iter'i  r'l       or 

(  by  EXl'lii:.-^?). 

pn'pa.d,   II  .iS.  I 

BAKOLU  SOM£US.  IM  Oo  Kalb  Ava..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Lump  Jaw 


■  The  farmer's   old   reliable  treat 

■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinoform 

I    SoM    for  t':.*"  (war  tnx   p-o^t)  a  tmtil*. 
H    un«ler   a   positive   jru»rant«-e  ainre    l»1W 

■  mr.rirv    rrliin'tid    <'   't    r<iW>.     \\rile  today  f'>r 

B  rvciaina'a  vcBT-i>ocKrr  vrrtaiNanY  aovisu 
^^  rUMM  MM..  CtaaaU.  Kitlmi—  SUck  Tirtt,  Ckiuia 


1hU38 


MINERAU 

HEAVE'y?^ 
.COMPOUND 


P  F»ckaffv  Bu&rsnt«ed   to   ^ve    •atlsfactloa   or    money 
baeit.     Si  I'Bekaire  ■offieitat  for  ordinary  nfc«e«. 

IUKIUUICBh   4et  fO«1k  tn..  rittik«r|.  Pi. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

TKw  World*!  Grand  Champinn  herd,  wlnntna 
twtot  u  manr  flrat  vf\m  at  tli«  Natknal  O.  I  t' 
Bbam  f  kll  MJmt  breeder*  put  Incetbfr.  Calloiray 
Cdd  beliK  the  Grand  rtiami'ton  hnar.  A1m>  our 
herd  baa  bc«n  undefeated  at  all  the  ble  falra  for 
tba  past  two  >ean  Htooh  of  all  aiiea  for  lale.  Get 
oar  ealaloa.     Crandell'i  Prlxa  Ho(i,  Caaa  City.   MIrli. 


Milking  Shorthorns  i!;i:',v:'Ti^aT,!.'?;=J;i" 

<■    M    KK.VNKMV   A  SII.NS.   Il.ter.  Hradford  Co.,   I'a. 


RAZOR  SHARPENER 


Any  make  of  razor  can  be 
sharpened  by  this  machine;  the 
thick  or  thin,  broad  or  narrow, 
old  style  or  safety,  any  blade 
and  every  blade.  You  simply 
push  the  razor  into  the  ma- 
chine, as  it  hangs  on  the  hnuk 
and  pull  the  ends  of  the  leather. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
nothing   to  break. 

Givt*n  for  a  club  of  2  subscriptions  for  th<' 
halantt*  of  Ihiii  .vcaran<l  allof  ne%t  at  T.'jrfots 
ea<h.  or  ailh  a  tinitir  ^ul'-riplion  .nn'l  <',."Mrnt< 

u'lililiiinat. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


TIOGA  COUNTY  BOY  WINS 
JUDGING  HONORS 


Orrie  Cumniings,  of  Tioga  County, 
Pa.,  was  the  winner  of  tlie  highest 
.score  at  the  State-Wide  Judging 
Contest  participated  in  by  ten  teani.s 
of  five  boys  each  from  ten  counties 
at  the  recent  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege Farmers'  Week.  Mr.  Cumniings 
won  a  total  of  370  points  out  of  a 
possible  400,  having  succeeded  in 
correctly  placing  the  four  rings  of 
cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
winner  la  17  years  of  age  and  Is  now 
a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  of  the 


Orrie  Cummings,  Tioga  Co..  Pa., 
Winner  of  Judging  Honors 

Wellsboro  High  School.  He  is  a  son 
of  Claude  Cumniings,  of  Middlebury 
Township,  a  prosperous  dairyman  of 
Tioga  County. 

This  is  not  (he  first  time  that 
young  Cummings  Ims  won  honors  in 
stock  Judging.  He  was  a  contestant 
in  judging  at  the  Mansfield  Fair  in 
1917  but  gained  nothing  In  that 
event  but  experience,  which  later 
stood  him  in  very  good  stead.  Last 
summer  the  County  Holstein  Breed- 
ers held  a  pirnic  which  was  featured 
by  a  cow  Judging  contest  for  young 
and  old;  the  prize  donated  by  the 
secretary  of  the  County  Holstein  As- 
sociation to  the  person  who  took  first 
honors  in  Judging  was  a  purebred 
Holstein  bull  calf.  This  was  won  by 
Orrie  Cummings.  Following  this 
achievement,  he  purchased  a  Hol- 
stein heifer  and  Is  thereby  one  of 
the  youngest  breeders  of  purebred 
Holsteins  In  the  state. 

Last  September  ."iO  contestants 
entered  the  Live  stock  Judging  Con- 
test at  Mansfield  Fair  where  attrac- 
tive prizes  were  offered.  This  time 
Orrie  Cummings  was  awarded  second 
honors  and  received  a  purebred 
sheep  donated  by  the  More-Sheep- 
More  Wool  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tioga  County  is  Justly  proud 
of  her  young  live  stock  Judge  who 
for  the  third  time  has  demonstrated 
bis  ability  in  such  an  interesting 
way.  Young  Cummings  is  planning 
to  take  a  course  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  upon  completion  of  his 
high   school   training. 


THE  HORSE  COLLAR 


ARMY    PRACTICE     IN    FEEDING 
HORSES 


The  army  feeding  practice  follows 
the  standards  set  by  such  feeding  ex- 
perts as  Henry  and  Armsby  and 
countless  practical  stockmen,  namely 
about  one  pound  each  of  grain  and 


The  collar  should  be  Just  large 
enough  to  permit  a  man's  hand  to 
pass  Inside  t^e  collar  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  collar  and  the  neck 
or  breast  of  the  horse.  If  the  collar 
Is  too  loose  It  will  cause  friction;  if 
too  tight  it  will  choke  the  horse, 
and  cause  sore  withers.  Test  the 
fitting  of  the  collar  by  lifting  up 
the  horse's  head. 

The  hames  should  fit  the  collar;  if 
ton  long,  they  will  probably  be 
buckled  too  tight  at  the  top,  and 
in  this  way  the  collar  will  be  made 
to  pinch  the  horse  at  the  top.  Sores 
thus  produced  begin  by  a  pimple  or 
Tery  small  boil,  often  overlooked  be- 
cause the  mane  covers  It,  Examine 
your  horses  continually,  and  If  there 
is  any  sore  spot,  adjust  the  collar  so 
that  It  will  not  touch  that  spot.  If 
the  skin  Is  merely  wrinkled,  bathe 
It  with  witeh  hazel  or  diluted  vine- 
gar. If  the  skin  is  broken,  bathe  It 
with  clean  water,  containing  a  littlo 
salt. 

If  the  collar  "rides  up,"  It  can  be 
kept  down  by  a  martingale  running 
to  the  girth,  or  by  an  extra  girth 
running  from  trace  to  trace,  back 
of  the  forelegs.  The  best  collar  for 
a  mature  horse,  whose  weight  does 
not  vary  much  thruout  the  year,  is 
the  leather  collar.  Put  for  most 
horses,  the  best  collar  Is  one  stuffed 
With  hair,  and  covered  with  ticking. 
With  this  collar.  If  the  horse's  shoul- 
der becomes  sore  at  any  point,  the 
lining  of  the  collar  can  easily  be  rip- 
ped, and  the  hair  removed  or  pushed 
aside  at  that  point,  so  that  no  pres- 
sure will  come  on  the  sore  place. 

Collar  pads  are  much  used,  but 
they  quickly  become  dirty,  cannot 
easily  be  cleaned,  and  thus  catise 
many  sores.  Still  a  pad  that  makes 
the  collar  fit  is  Wetter  than  an  ill- 
fitting  collar  without  a  pad. 

By  all  means,  clean  the  inside  of 
the  collar  every  night  If  you  wait 
until  the  next  morning,  you  are  like- 


July  ^V,' 101 9. 

ly  to  forget  it  or  bo  too  ni.shod  to  I'o 
it  carefully.  Of  cour.se  you  will  clc.a 
the  horse's  shoulders  as  soon  as  flio 
collar  is  removed.  The  salt  sweat 
drying  on  the  skin  is  what  does  tho 
mischief. 


bay  for  each  luindrod  pounds  of  live- 
Weight.  The  standard  ration  for  a 
1300  pound  horse  is  14  pounds  of 
grain  and  17  i)ounds  of  hay,  for 
average  conditions.  If  the  animal  is 
idle  or  doing  very  light  work,  two- 
third  of  the  total  31  pounds  Is  hay. 
If  at  medium  work,  half  and  half 
are  used,  and  for  hard  work  two- 
third  grain  is  used.  For  extra  heavy 
Work  an  increased  ration  Is  allowed. 
Too  many  horses  are  fed  the  same 
ration  when  idle  as  when  at  work. 
With  the  result  that  colic,  indiges- 
tion, founder,  azoturia  or  lymph 
angitis  result.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  an  idle  animal  cannot  assimilate 
and  ^dispose  of  the' same  nutriments 
as  a  working  animal.  Perhaps  many 
farmers  would  do  well  to  follow  tho 
army  example  of  using  oats  as  the 
chief  grain.  Oats  are  not  fattening 
and  therefore  do  not  produce  soft 
condition,  but  are  sufliciently  nour- 
ishing to  furnish  the  energy  for 
hard  work  ami  keep  up  a  good  con- 
dition of  flesh.  Horses  that  are  fed 
oats  do  not  sweat  so  freely  and  do 
not  lose  so  much  flesh  when  put  to 
hard  work  In  the  spring.  Feeding 
experts  report  that  the  Ideal  grain 
ration  for  the  horse  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  by 
weight. 


RAPE  PASTURE  AIDS  IN  LAMB 
PRODUCTION 


By  providing  good  pasture  crops 
for  lambs  after  weaning  and  by  us- 
ing an  annual  pasture  crop  a  set- 
back in  growth  may  frequently  be 
avoided  and  the  lambs  marketed  at 
an  earlier  age,  according  to  tests  in 
lamb  production  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  It  is  also  found  that 
the  use  of  annual  ,  pasture  crops 
either  to  replace  or  supplement  per- 
manent pastures  by  frequently  les- 
sens the  damage  done  by  intestinal 
parasites. 

Rape  as  a  forage  crop  for  sheep 
carried  22  lambs  to  the  acre  183 
days  and  produced  576  pounds  of 
gain  per. acre.  Rape  is  often  used 
to  supplement  bluegrass  pasture, 
which  may  become  short  during  hot 
spells.  When  the  gains  to  the  acre 
are  considered  rape  has  given  higher 
gains  than  clover,  rye  or  bluegrass. 
Several  tests  show  that  an  acre  of  ^ 
rape  p.istiire  may  produce  from  |40 
to  150  worth  of  mutton  when  lambs 
are  valued  at  $15  per  hundred 
pounds. 

More  labor  is  required  with  an- 
nual forage  crops  than  where  per- 
manent pastures  are  used,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  sertions  of  the 
State  where  land  Is  relatively  high 
in  price  the  greater  production  per 
unit  of  land  may  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  greater  labor 
cost. 


SKIM  MILK  FOR  HOGS 


The  farmer  who  has  a  surplus  of 
skimmed  milk  Is  Jqst  the  man  to 
take  up  the  raising  of  hogs,  for 
skimmed  milk  has  remarkable  feed- 
ing value,  and  can  be  used  to  the 
linit.  Some  careful  experiments  to 
determine  the  value  of  skimmed 
milk  when  fed  to  hogs  have  been 
carried  out  and  the  reports  are  in- 
teresting. One  test  was  made  with 
three  sows  (mother  and  two  daugh- 
ters) bred  to  the  same  hoar  at  about 
the  same  time  so  that  there  were 
thirty  little  pigs  Just  about  the  same 
age,  and  as  near  alike  as  possible. 
These  were  divided  into  five  lots  and 
fed  as  follows:  1st,  fed  skim  milk 
and  wheat  middlings;  2nd.  fed  skim 
milk  and  corn  meal;  .^rd,  fed  skim 
milk,  corn  meal  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings; 4th  and  5th,  fed  different 
combinations  of  wheat  middlings, 
corn  meal  and  meat  meal,  but  no 
Skim    milk. 

The  first  three  lots  all  did  nicely, 
gained  In  weight,  with  little  differ- 
ence noted  as  to  the  combinations  of 
feod  they  received.  At  nine  months 
they  weighed  from  220  to  230 
pounds.  The  last  two  lots  which 
received  no  skim  milk  made  very 
slow  gain,  only  one  making  a  satis- 
factory gain.  This  one  weighed  140 
pounds.  The  others  weighed  from 
65  to  115  pounds. 

The  first  three  lots  were  fed  gr<en 
food.  The  last  two  were  not.  Those 
Without  the  milk  stood  still  for  a 
long  time.  They  didn't  have  the 
material  to  build  a  frame  on  In  a 
form  which  they  could  utilize.  As 
they  got  a  littlo  older  they  were  able 
to  handle  it  better  and  made  some 
gain.  Skimmed  milk  and  middlings, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  mak« 
an  excf>ii».Tit  hog  ration. — E.  I.  F. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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A  DIP 

IT'S  DONE! 


f1 


DIRECTIONS 

Boil  half  a  can  of  Babbitt'3 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  hah' 
ounce  of  alum  in  9  gallons  of 
water.  Place  fruit  in  wire  basket 
or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  hot 
solution  (or  two  minutes.  Rinse 
in  cold  water  twice.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  4  table- 
spoons of  Babbitt's  and  a  pinch 
of  alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 


the  Babbitt  way  —  the  quick,  easy, 
modern  method  of  peeling  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums  for  preserving.  If  you  are  still  tediously 
paring  off  the  skins,  wasting  time,  labor  and  the 
best  flavored  part  cf  the  fruit,  you  will  be  interested 
in  this  better  Babbitt  way.  It's  the  method  used 
California  fruit  canners. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not 
injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 


It  enables  you  to  peel  a  basket  of  peaches,  for 
example,  in  about  one- fifth  the  time  necessary 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paring. 

And  you  get  bef^er  preserves,  because  the 
best  flavored  portion,  that  next  to  the  skin,  is 
saved.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Lye 
at  your  dealers  today  and  test  for  yourself  this 
quick,  easy,  modern  way  of  peeling  fruit. 

Write  for  booklet,  giving  many  other  labor- 
saving  uses  for  Babbitt's  Lye. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  15  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Dairy 
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m>'re«b  cowi.     Try  a  toad  o(  Umh  \1  ran  want 
milk. 

ICA    Govt  diie  to  rake  thin  nmntk  and  next.     Oood 
*<"'    aiM  and  the  beat  fUiry  typa  rou  tnr  aaw. 

70    ncciitered  oowi,  fraib  and  do*  to  calf*  aooiL 
10    Bettatercd  BuUi,  With  a  kX  of  food  braadliu. 

Mnelfert.     Tbey  are  citra  blffe  cradaa.      HmUt 
due  to  calta  llila  iprum. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  OA,  203-205  SaTinft  Bank  Building 
Sell  Phone  S34  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Rtfiitarad      Helttaia     aad     SvaniMif       buUa   Uvm 
i-aitea  In   MTOrtaMe  a.;e     250  anmiall  In   t)i»  herd 
BUNNYMKADS    KAllMs.    It.    l>.    1.    Harnibura.    fa 


Guernseyi 


Two    m:ilr<    and    seviral    females 
at    pra  tli-al    ba«'iieM    pil<*». 
MOltM.NC.-'lIlK    K.MIM.        SVI.\ASI.\,    T.V 


Ayrshire  Bull   Calves     T'l  "Ij!^,"""'"' 

ItOIJKItT  TK.Mrl.KTO.N   *  SON.    rl.STFIt.    V\. 


JERSEY  BULL   CALF   droaatd  A*ril   2.   ISIt.     Brtd 

rteht.    rrir.'d    lo    s«)I.      Write    at   Mi<-e. 

THE    M.M'I.K    I'.M.K    K.MIM     It     «.        Fr«-i'.rt,    Ohio 


Palltd   Hsisteini  rcfiiterrd  with  tiM  horned  one*,  aaly 

aaturall*    ln'rnle^s     ("ii.>;..i;iie    f"r    nanip       CKOItUK 
B.  STbVK.S.so.N   *  SO.NS.   ClirKa  Suiuinit.   I'a. 


HOL.STfc:iNS 

30   rr.;lit''re<l.    :;'l    >rry    lii-li 
i-rj.!.-^    line    tli:.    fj'l        .'.0 


.1 
1      ,.  ,:.    <\'>n 

th.s  liil.  1:;  ii  .lati'ieil  Imlli 
reiflv  for  M-r^iiv  lu  r»',;n- 
tercii  heifer  ralie-*.  iiri'*eil 
lo  Hell  at  farmer*'  prict>« 
Ti  lloliiein  heifer  ral>e« 
JM  lo  K'T  raih.  mrcji 
|)ft''l  in  I'.ii  i'f  '. 
I.  C.  Rta«ai.  Tally.  N.  Y. 


Piuebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

'IV"  -  WjrjT^T  Stndfot  FREE  IllutlratiJ  BooklcU 
\;  ■*'^\  .i  Tha  Halitein- Friaaiao  AiMcialian  ol 
^\^  ^•»  Amanea,  Baa    218,      Br..illebara,  Vl. 


WE    WILL    GIVE    THE    USE    OF    A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

fnr  thnv  ■. cm  In  am  nil it.le  f.in..vr  nli"    «i«lin     t^ 

iii.ir..ie  hit  h(r<L   Mu„.;ii  Hill  Kirin,  CbarltoD,  iU»J. 


Holitein  Heifer  Calves  i',;,,  ".l,'!,,  ,!;7,',',  t: 

I  rmlurtni     r^mr      ll^»utifully     mtrk^-d.     Si'Itri.litl     in 
(luiduaU.    S-'O  up     linmnrrift   Kami*.   Mr<«r»w.    N.    ^ 

HOLSTEIN  Calves  ^l,,l"frJT"irlJ 

Writ*    f..r    prii-e..    iii'-tiir.>».    anJ    i»Hll.re»-< 
WAI.TKIt     M      flllTTEVOKN  WllI.ei  llirre,     I'J 


REGISTERED   JERSEYS 

■|i;nv.    p.\ 


,\    f.v,     I,..  I    I. ..IT-    aii'l    -r.c 
\i  sTl\     I  i:<is  \i;l>    *    sii\ 


Regliterad    Holiteia    Frieiian   Cattle  Son>   oi   the  great 

Klli.lHrne     S;r     Vjhl.-~.i      n     .17     Mi      t,ii'I,     I..r     •■•'If. 
<llll.l..\UII    E      II.VSKIIO.MI.    I.iltl-~l"«li.    I'a. 


Poultry 


UVE  POULTRY 

llaj  anil  all  i.rKliire  »aMti-<l  at  mirk.^l  irlro<. 
Aotite  mark.  I,  c"^  .t.oi|\  iliinaii'l  •.llll'..-<  * 
BIIO..    Zy<    N.i'.b     KMnt    .«<rert.    I'bilail<-li.|iia.     I'a. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SS,'.;.  "Vu'i^ST    «d 

•Ua      Penna.    P.itaf  ■(••  a   iiienalu     Return,  day  gooda 

ara  lold       Axk   for   our    inarLet   letter 

SELBT     I'llOULCE    CO,  |-U11.AL)ELPHU 


TtroilfnTav  «■  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Oaa't 
urea  to  liay  xmr  an  e.i.-  »r  rhl.-k  hef..re  you  iret 
oor  free  catalot.  SI.ATY  IllUOE  POULTKY  FARM, 
Boi   6.    PALMYRA.    PA. 


INDIAN      RUNNER      DUCK      EGGS,      t?   for   SI.M. 
Breeder,    II  r.o   exh       Oril<  r    fr  Tn    thl,   ad 

n.    E     DEITZ.    .\rErilANirslMlti:.   Pa     R    « 

•.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN   2  >r.  old   htm:  ume  fnc 

early    nx'krri'li    rl  cip.    Tern    Hsm^n    >tnin. 

r.     p.     SIIIIIEY.         STKWAIITSTOW.N.    PA. 


Baby 


.  Chicks  For  Sale    i,'iV''r.d'"l,'!..k,*"i'i"1: 

Redj.  A  Lenhoms.  Buckeye  Ilatcbery.  Millerirtuvn.  I'a 


HUMMER'S    FAMOUS    CHICKS 


and 


famoiM     Ii*-aii«'    Ih.-\     111 

June.    Jiiiy    and    .\il-'U.l. 

liar    It.i'lv.    111.;    b.-ilitiv    felliw« 

It     I.    lU'dt.    Illue   IIiiilKin  •i.jvk 

.Aniiina 

llrmn  l..-.;h'>ni  S.  C.  Ercrlay  atraln 

wliitB    I.Tkhirn 


■ei'ial    prlre^ 
Per   |i"i     Per    '0 


SI-. 

i;  111) 

30  no 
!<:  00 
14  1X1 


%»  00 

H  75 

10  -iO 

K  -0 

7.: 


We  »ii!ii-it   )i'iir  bu«lrie«.  on  a  wiuare  dijl  baili,   lire 
arriial.     |..»r.  .-1     i--»     laid.  ».,«.»   »• 

K.   It.   IIV.MMEll  *  CO  .  Krenrhtnim.  N.  J.,  B.  n.  Y. 


LOOK  "^^"^ 


CHICKS 


$12  A  100  UP 


I'.v  Siw..i»l  Deliver*-  Parii-I  Put.  l«'>ta;e  paid  JO  dif 
fcrfiil  thiir'ilired  t'r«-<d«  Itil'.tT  &  F.shihitl.in  trade* 
l.he  dell'ory  kuaranteed  Tai-ar  tr  lOll  noo  weekly. 
ratalii.;  free.     .NABOB  HATfUEIllES.  Uambler.  Ohio 


Chicks,    Cockerels.    Pullets.    Drakes 

AND  DUCKS.  W\.iiil"tli<  and  PUniouth  It.-k- 
l'.l.in  ItiiTi.n  mill  Indian  Uunn<r  KiirVK  .\I.I>II.\M 
I'll!  ITISY    lAIIM.         It    ■■^.        1'liii.liixiille.    Pa 


Swine 


OLLINS'JERSEV  RED 


Bigiflit    litter*  ~  uut»t    uulrkly  /^^ 
-    jJ\    f.ir    iiiarkft.    lit    Inui-Htt 

l|       (.|i»I      -tliJt'fl       UltV      Jl  T-M'V 

I[i<U     i.iMi'     iritnl     arp    always 
brtd.  New  BUOK  FULE. 


i^ 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &SON 

Box  12  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fi.t  fri'Win;  lia-' n  br'^rd. 
.•^•■"•k  any  a^c  fur  ..tic  ^Iee 
rirmlar.  MMtST  I.AWN 
FARM.  Bird  in  ll.ini|.  Ilol 
J.     I.amai'er    <" .  inty.    Fa. 


10  Chester  White  Pigs,  ,U, 


•ee'-»    old.     »9  00 
Wilb    itdl^roa. 
AI»>     ^raila     I !  •«        Write     ■•     ir    b.i'.'« 

I    It.   tam;e:i.      youk  si'UI.m;.^.   vs. 


bred 


TY...^...     JERSEY    SPRING    Pins    and    pilt,.    bre 

i/UrOC      ,,  ,      i;.i.    ai..|    >••   ;,     r.ir.w.     llia.i'i    'ban 
1    I  ill.         liM.     W.    Crlin.    l'hri.'1-..l'o,    O. 


pi'in    !':■■ 


DUROC  PIGS.     Tha  laroi  ty»e.  *ith  aaality.  Strinii 

1,,   .,     .Mil    l.r.-d    ;:■■<<        Ci  ■■■■'    r.T.  Mil!.'       Jilll.N    W. 
iilX    *    Sil\<      MAY    WII.MIN'ITOV      P\ 


REGISTERED    0.    I.    C.    Herd    Boar    lor    tale,    «orr 

l.ree.l.r         M»>    (.-"Hn,-    iT-|eri    f  r     A'l;      and     I-ei-t 
Pita    IlKSJ     II      Itl  TI.EIxiK.    Ibn.  ..la'e.    I'J     "      ■ 


Rff.  0.   I.  C.  aad  C.  W.   Pl«t.   Brad  tdta  aad  Mwi 

Situfaeftr-n     and    lafa    delliery    piaran'i^d. 
JOH.N    U    YA.N    III,,!N.  TiID^ .    PA. 


REG.   BERKSHIRE   Pins  for  »jl'.   July.   Aunuit  and 

<.  ■'     iri.-.<  ri  '.'       I   .    I"  ••■'»i:  i"i'  •■'■■■-   ' ill' 

,..,,„U  W       J       >I.-<l>NNEI.I..     OXniKI'.     PA 

jilr     I/^ntfelliiw'*     C'ham- 

S     week      P     :':      !^". 

i;i;iiVK  <  ITV.   PA 


BERKSHIRES 

n    IV   BAnNr..s. 


hi    I 

1    lU 


REG.   0.    I.   C.'S  all   a«e>.      Bsokina  ardert  lor  June 

i,l-»-       i;il>«       hnd       fr        Ail-U.t       larrnv.  M-.X-K 

nixMOVK   MiNimrx    pm:m.  Mr     I'""-'-    ''■ 


Regisfered  Berkshires— 
We  Have  Them 

Eight  week,  <.)d  In-i.  eiilier  mi,  M"'.  .'<troni:  !/>«»• 
felliiw  and  .NU.:.  riieiv  hreedlii.;  Our  herd  boar  la 
iinly  a  20  nnnillii  iiai'v.  hut  b.-  neUli.  (Inn  lb«  Per- 
fe«n  type  A  lew  trandnoru  of  llj.;  .Xpple  Kurndyke, 
out  of   bldi  proUueiii;   ^Jlrl.    left.    Order   brfura    tber 

"'sonTiekn  &  iiornoEQiiN.  avo.vdai.e,  pa. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  3  six  months  buar.s  and  some 
SprinB  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  Yvant 
anv   writ<'   at  once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM.  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


— ,      ,  •  Tr..J        of    Bi«    Type    Paland    China, 

Fashion     Herd        sim.-   Iv".   .ire-l   l.v   Uiant 

.■~Tn..ih  W.iid.r  and  Oiiin  Km;  :iiil..iut  i>f  :'>0  and 
Ml)  lb  amv..  ri'iil  b-rd  lii.d.r  insi-t,.  A  lew  »i«i 
bred  f.>r  fall  farriiw.  The*.;  nferiniJ  are  »'•''>""• 
the  kind  lliH  aro  a.iflh  wblli-.  C.  8.  HI  !.».>. 
Z\.\KSV1I.I.K.     O. 


Laria     B*ni,hira 
nOMH     FARM. 


Saioa        Reiil,iered    nuh    Ciradai 

Prli-ei       reai.i>oaM#.         Writ* 

t'ENTEK     VAI.LKT.      PA. 


r<V.>.f.>«  nrViitaa  Oi"!''"  Ileilrtetad  iprliit  plfi. 
LneSter  WolieS  ,  f„  nltttr.  WrIW  yom  nma 
J.    A.   BOAK.  New  Casile.     Pa.  B.  F.   D.   «. 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

•h.  rOi   tn    ISii  1«.        It.    I..    .Ml'-MK.    fiium-'iurj.    Pa 


Chester  Wliites  t"   'vLtZj'"-     ""^ 

AltCADIA     KAIIM.  BOX     U.  BAU.T.     PA. 

Duroca.  all  •■■.   Y*ar!ifi«  and  Fall  yearling  boar  and 

I'.iil    I.  ,iM.    K:.ll    Bilti.    lir-1    ■■■■r   .\<>-  .   S.i;'     and   O-l. 
srin.  !• -v  e    •f\.   I.   I>    Jiik-i.ii.   :!.   111.   V    Wert.   O. 


Tk     .»»  T-.....^    M-rin-'     iii.i     »t    fanivr.'     rr'r.-.. 

Duroc-Jersey  p,!.i  .r,.^>  ».ri  i..tuf  i.i.-.diiii.v 

<I.VTX      ltllM(V     KAI:M.  l\x    .'..         Pa'.i.jr.i      P.I 


0. 1,  c.  Pigs  -„"::'  -„?:?■  ?;:v  '■"'■'  '"'"■  '"■"' 

|-.i:i  i: '.Ki.!!    I!!!<)>!..   Star   n.  ("lie-  Jamin.  Pa 


M  iscellaneous 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

IVrclirrnns,     IWk.shires,    Ilolsloins 

s  w«    and    Jilt,    bred    f'>r    Se:  t.  ■. ''T    fair  •»•. 
W.    K.    UISIIEI..  CENTItE    UAJ.L.    P.V. 


>LE.\SE    say:      "  I   s.-iw  you^ 
adv.  iu  Pennsylvania  Farmer." 


Ayrshires.Percherons  and  Berkshires 

\XV  h.Tve  \*hat    VO!  «.int 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUITBURY,  PA. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  ..j,'":   «"    ncrv»hir« 

lies    all  tue^:  White  W\.ind'_.tte»_  all  '.be  .mfi*l_  poru 
lar  blood  luics.  "  ""' 


J.   A.    lIcSUllAN.  PotUircTC,  Pa. 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

i;  -,i.r..i  r  ri -k  r-!  iiii  !■  1  tAi  ■•  :■'■.! 
T,ir<  Uri-l  fi.r  TVI'K.  MUTTOX  K'»K.\I 
ANM  ttf.AVY  FI.KFA'KS.  lirat  priie 
winniT*.  r.»19  rji  i't>.riie.  ;it.ci'.  Iiree'lmj 
.Till  ili-.<Tiiit;on  rcjii.v.  Mak-  i-linire  early. 
There  ii  his  demand  ranis  thi§  ye.ir. 
In  .-Vneii't  will  offer  2'>  s-'lei-l  yi'irlinj 
„won     41)  !■«•.•  1  im'n  .lOil    '1^  'tri'iort-'J   owed. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dan   Taylor.  Eox   Z. 

Shepherd.         Sprtnitfleld  Cstilra.  N.  T. 
Of  K  MOTTO-I.ik'  l^'O'i'  I  'k'" 
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Different 
-and  proven 
better 

For  years  the  making  [of  good 
tires  had  depended  on  the  intent  of 
the  maker.  Machinery  was  stand- 
ardized— markets  were  open. 
There  were  constant  experiments 
to  discover  a  new  and  better  meth- 
od of  constructing  tires.  From  our 
experiments  have  evolved  the 
Traveler  Tire — built  on  a  new, 
scientific,  commonsense  principle 
and  proven  by  five  years  of  usage  by 
hundreds  of  thousandsof  car  owners. 


Traveler  Tires 

-The  Tires  with  the  NEW  IDEA 


are  built  with  all  the  best  features  of  other 
tires;  with  the  best  material  we  can  buy; 
by  expert  experienced  tire  makers  under 
rigid  inspections — and  the  unique  proven 
construction  feature  of  the  Traveler  gives 
ihe  plus  mileage.  The  extraordmary  con- 
sistent mileage  records  have  proven  that 
.the  new  principle  is  a  distinct  advance  in 
tire  building. 

Although  we  guarantee  6000  miles 
(7500  on  Ford  sizes)  this  does  not  give 
you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mileage  you 
can  expect  from  Traveler  Tires.  Last  year 
the  total  adjustments  were  less  than  1-4 
of  one  per  cent.— and  they  would  not  have 
been  that  if  proper  care  had  been  taken. 
The  average  mileage  far  exceeded  our 
guarantee. 

The  new  principle 
of  tire  building 

When  the  ordinary  tire  (round  inside 
and  out)  is  inflated  it  expands  uniformly. 


When  the  weight  of  the  car  is  put  on  it 
the  tire  flattMis— and  inside  and  out  it  is 
compressed  at  the  tread.  Imagine  how 
the  inner  cushion  stock— the  life  of  the  tire 
—is  distorted  and  strained.  Think  of  the 
extra  friction  and  heat  and  therefore,  wear. 

The  Traveler  Tire  is  huilt  cs  it  is  run 
with  the  cushion  stock  flattened  inside  of 
the  tread  originally.  When  inflated  the 
resistance  of  expansion  on  the  side  by  the 
thick  heavy,  rugged  tread  causes  the  tire 
to  elangate.  1  hen  when  the  weight  of 
the  car  is  put  on  it,  the  tire  reverts  to  prac 
tically  its  original  shape.  The  weight  of 
the  car  equals  the  air  pressure  and  the  tire 
runs  in  its  normal  position.  This  obviously 
means  more  miles  for  users. 

And  the  flattened  section  enables  us  to 
give  you  a  50%  thicker  tread— practically 
puncture  proof.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  why  this  new  principle  means  more 
miles.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Traveler 
Tires  we  will  be  glad  to  haveyou  write  to  us. 


6000  miles  guaranteed    "    7500  on  Fords 
Traveler  Rubber  Co.  of  Bethlehem,  U.  S.  A. 

Traveler  Buildin?,  819  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Look  for  the  t^Vt  Traveler  Tread 


n\J 


ESTABLISH^? 


rnblbhrd    br     Th#    l.»itrn.ic     rutillshlnf     fo., 
2(1  (i:i    So     Thlnl    HI  .      I'blladrl|>kl>,    I'a. 


Entrrvd  it  Ncnind  I'Usa  Mattrr,  at  tb*  Tott  Otfit*  at 

I'bllaJrIlbia.    I'a  ,    iiiidtr   ibe    Art    at   Mairh   3.    18;ii. 
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70  Ceuls  per  Year 


Inoculation  For  Legume  Crops 

Comparison  of  Inoculating-  Materials  And  Methods  of  Applying- 


The  manufactvue  and  sale  of  commercial  In- 
oculants    has    grown    during    the    pa.st    ten    years 
from  the  purely  experimental  stage  to  a  business 
Involving    many    thousands    of    dollars    annually. 
Thie  principal  of  artificial  inoculation  of  legumes 
Is    sound     from    both    a    scientific    and    practical 
Ktandpoint,  and  the  introduction  and  rapid  spread 
of  new  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  vetch  and  soybeans 
has  created   a   real   need   for  commercial  cultures, 
since  the  nodule   forming  bacteria  of  these  crops 
are  seldom  originally  present  in  the  soil.  Methods 
of  growing   and   holding  the   bacteria   In   various 
carriers,  such  as  jelly,  muck,  etc..  have  been  suc- 
cessfully  worked   out   and   where  proper  care   has 
been  exercised  results  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory.     Agricul       e  owes  much   to  the  commercial 
inoculant    Indus'      ,   and 
if  properly  conducted,  it 
has   still    a    large,   valu- 
able and  proftlable  field. 
During   the   past   year 
or  two.  however,  perflla- 
tent   reports  of  the  fail- 
ure   of    commercial    cul- 
tures have  been   coming 
in.  When  a  cultur»   falls 
conaisstontly    on    a    large 
number  of  farms,  some- 
thing     besides      adverse 
soil   conditions   must    be 
wrong  and   tests   in    the 
bacteriological       labora- 
tory and   in  scientiflcal- 
ly       conducted       experi- 
ments   have     repeatedly 
shown   some    Avldely    ad- 
vertised cultures    to    be 
absolutely    sterile   or   so 
jtoor  as  to  t(c  practically 
worthless.     .Several     ex- 
)>eriment    stations    have 
conducted         laboratory 
tests        of         numeroue 
brands  and   have  Invar- 
iably found  some  of  lit- 
tle   or    no    value.     Some 
brands    have     been     re- 
peatedly   proved    worth- 
less but  still  these  com- 
panies        continue         to 
manufacture  and  sell  to  farmers.     Carelessness  at 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  age  or  the  use  of 
poor    materials    Is    doubtless    responsible    for    the 
death  or  absence  of  the  necessary  bacteria. 

No  Satisfactory  Guarantees 
Without  careful  laboratory  or  pot  tests  at 
frequent  intervals,  no  manufacturer  can  know 
with  certainty  whether  a  culture  Is  good  or  not. 
and  apparently  few.  If  any,  commercial  companies 
make  any  systematic  tests  of  their  product.  They 
may  therefore  contlntie  to  put  out  and  sell  a 
worthless  article  almost  Indefinitely.  The  writer 
has  several  times  called  the  attention  of  com- 
panies to  the  repeated  failure  of  their  product  and 
to  the  further  proof  of  its  worthlessness  by  labor- 
Jtory  teste.     So  far  he  has  never  received  even  an 


By  J.  B.  R.  DICKEY 

NEW  .!ER«EV 


of  talk"  of  .salesmen  is  often  mure  umusing  than 
convincing  to  one  who  underutands  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  inocuhition.  For  instance,  it 
is  seldom  if  ever  worth  while  to  iuoi'ulate  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipts  of  his  letter,  seed  of  common  clovers  such  as  red  and  alsike, 
much  less  any  assurance  tltat  steps  were  taken  to  and  when  once  a  field  has  grown  the  desired  crop 
rectify  the  trouble.  it   is  not  necessary  to  inoculate  the  seed  again  on 

While  some  companies  claim  to  guarantee  this  land,  at  least  for  a  considerable  number  of 
that  their  cultures  will  produce  nodules,  this  years.  After  a  crop  becomes  quite  commonly 
guarantee  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Few  farmers  grown  the  bacteria  are  spread  so  geaerally  by 
would  attribute  the  failure  of  the  crop  wholly  to  blowing  dust,  manure  from  stock  to  which  the 
worthless  inoculant  or  would  Investigate  to  de-  crop  has  been  fed.  etc.,  that  drtilicial  methods 
teimine  the  actual  presence  of  absence  of  root  i^re  only  necessary  at  the  start.  Many  circulars 
nodules.  Even  were  the  purchase  price  of  the  :»n«l  salesmen  however,  give  the  impression  that 
culture  refunded  where  the  crop  fails,  it  would  be  no  legume  crop  should  ever  be  planted  without 
Insignificant   compared   to  the   loss  of   seed,   labor    tl'^   "««  ot  their  particular  culture.      When  some 

purchaser  of  inoculant 
■=^  examines  the  roots  of 
red  clover  or  cowpeas 
for  the  first  time  and 
discovers  abundant  nod- 
ules he  is  apt  to  ex- 
press his  pleased  sur- 
prise in  a  glowing  testi- 
monial. The  nodules 
would  probably  have 
been  there  from  natural 
sources  without  the  use 
of  the  inoculant,  but 
the  artificial  culture 
gets  all  the  credit.  All 
Inoculant  literature  and 
salesman  rigktly  empha 
size  the  need  of  lime  for 
success  with  clover,  and 
many  advise  liberal  fer- 
tllizaiion.  Either  treat- 
ment might  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  improvement 
noted  in  testimonials 
and  ultribuled  solely  to 
the   bacteria  supplied. 

A  favorite  theme  of 
.some  manufai-turers  Is 
the  'hlgb  breeding"  of 
their  particular  bacter- 
ia. Thfe  object  in  inocu- 
lation is  simply  to  in- 
fect the  roots  of  the 
legume      with     a      serm 

and  use  of  the  land.  Altho  a  legume  crop  some-  "disease"  and  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
times  makes  a  fair  growth  without  inoculation,  as  simplest  and  lea.st  artificial  methods  will  give 
in  the  ca.se  of  soybeans  on  a  rich  soil.  It  has  lost  the  best  and  surest  results.  High  breeding,  etc., 
absolutely  its  value  as  a  legume  to  secure  atmos-  seems  unnecessary  providing  it  were  possible.  Na- 
pheric  nitrogen  and  thus  grow  thriftily  and  en-  ture  is  a  pretty  good  breeder  herself:  only  the 
rich  the  soil.  Alfalfa  and  vetch  never  amount  to  strongest  and  most  virile  can  survive  her  methods 
anything  unless  the  nodules  are  produced  on  their  and  a  well  limed  and  fertile  soil  is  probably  the 
roots,  and  the  yellow  color  and  short  life  of  the  best  home  for  legume  bacteria  yet  discovered, 
alfalfa  and   the  slow  growth  and  generally  disap-  Many   manufacturers  now    put  out  a  socalled 

pointing  performance  of  the  vetch,  which  are  so  "all  crop"  inoculant  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
rommon.  are  generally  due  to  the  absence  of  the  sufficient  legume  bacteria  of  every  kind  to  inocu- 
necessary  bacteria.  Where  legumes  are  grown  late  any  legume  crop.  If  carefully  put  up  and 
for  soil  Improvement  or  on  soils  naturally  too  low  used  in  ample  quatitity.  the  principle  might  be 
in  nitrogen  to  produce  a  non-legume  crop,  failures  sound,  but  observations  on  the  use  of  these  all- 
from  lack  of  inoculation  are  most  pronounced  and  crop  inoculants  seem  to  show  them  even  less  re- 
discouraging,  liable  than  the  pure  cultures.  One  much  adver- 
The  literature  of  manufacturens  and  the    'line    Used   brand    last    year   uppeam  to   have   failet?   ,-h- 


Tractor  on  Eight -Foot  Mower  Doing  Fast  Work  in  Well -Grown  Alfalfa 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


solutely  to  inoculate  soybeans  and  vetch  and  to  At  present.  Just  as  tlu-  farmer  boKins  to  re- 
have  given  but  indlfTerent  results  on  alfalfa,  nlizo  the  value  of  such  cropn  as  alfulfa,  vetch  and 
altbo  the  company  claims  to  test  each  lot  of  cul-  soybeans,  and  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  In- 
ture.     Such  cultures  may  be  a  little  like  patent  oculaiion,   tlierc  seems  no  way  for  him  to  secure 


medicines  which  are  claimed  to  cure  any  disease, 
from  rheumatism  to  consumption.  It  is  generally 
better  to  su,it  the  medlciae  to  the  disease.  If  one 
must  depend  on  commercial  inoculants  it  would 
seem  a  better  policy  to  secure  cultures  for  the 
particular  crop  desirod,  save  pos.sibly  where  a 
mixture  of  legume  seeds  are  sown. 

Claims   are     also     made     that    these    all-crop    less  manufacturers. 
cultures   will    benefit    the    growth    of    non-legume 
crops  to  a  wonderful  extent.     It  is  true  that  there 


couinicrcial  iiiucnlants  which  can  be  relied  upon. 
Some  suggest  using  several  brands  of  culture  on 
the  f»eed  at  the  same  time  so  that  if  one  is  use- 
less, inoculation  may  still  be  effected.  There  is 
no  objection  to  this  plan  save  the  added  and 
unnecessary  expense.  F'ortunatoly,  however,  the 
farmer  is  seldom   entirely   at   tiie  mercy   of   care- 


Inoculation  With  Soil 
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many  millions  of  soil  bacteria,  so  tli.ii  a  few  soil 
particles  per  seed  will  carry  suflicient  germs  for 
inoculation.  Where  the  soil  Is  stuck  directly  to 
the  seed  the  bacteria  arc  covered  so  as  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and  are  right  on  the  job, 
ready  to  infect  the  roots  as  soon  as  tliey  start 
to  grow. 

Crops  Requiring  Inoculation 
Sweet  clover  and  Dlfalta  utilize  the  same  bac- 
teria so  that  soil  from  patches  of  sweet  clover 
may  bo  used  to  inoculate  alfalfa  fields.  Both  of 
these  legumes  seem  to  almost  invariably  require 
inoculation  on  new  fields,  altho  lack  of  sufficient 


are    certain    bacteria    which    have    the    power    to 


The  transfer  of  soil  from  old  leguiive  fields  Is    limo    is    another    very    common    cause    of    failure 


transform  free  nitrogen   into  a  form  available  to    the   oldest   and   most   reliable   method   of   inocula- 
plants  without  being  associated   with  legumes  or    tlon  yet  devised.     Before  anything  was  known  of 


any  other  crops.  However,  the  practical  value 
of  Introducing  these  bacteria  Is  questionable. 
They  are  probably  already  prci^ent  in  most  soils. 
so  that  the  addition  of  a  few  more  will  make 
little  or  no  difference.  Apparently,  therefore,  not 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to  these 
claims.  So  far  as  known,  there  are  no  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  as.sot'iated  witli  any  non-legume 
crops. 

While  testimonials  regarding  the  miraculous 
results  secured  on  non-legume  crops  are  often 
printed,  these  are  not  generally  very  specific  in 
their  statjements.  Persojial  Investigation  of  one 
signed  by  a  county  agent  showed  that  his  name 


legume  bacteria,  it  was  discovered  and  recogniz- 
ed in  the  old  countries  that  the  spreading  of 
small   amounts  of  soil   from   old,   fertile   fields  on 


with  both  crops.  Some  fanners  trust  to  securing 
inoculation  in  time  by  sowing  a  small  amount  of 
alfalfa  every  year  with  their  clover,  depending 
en  the  bacteria  which  may  happen  to  be  adher- 
ing to  some  of  the  seeds,  especially  if   the  seed  is 


more  or  less  barren  moorlands  was  an  important    ilusty  or  dirty.     Life  is  too  sliort  for  this  method 


factor  in  the  success  of  legumes  sown  there  for 
the  first  time,  when  the  improvement  of  such 
soils  was  undertaken  by  means  of  liming  and 
fertilization.  Tlie  new  legnnie  crops  are  now 
generally  well  enough  distributed  so  that  soil 
from  an  Inoculated  field  can  be  secured  in  almost 
any  neighljorhood,  especially  If  the  county  agent 
is  consulted. 

Much   has  been  said  against  the  transfer  of 
soil    (especially  by  the  agents  for  commercial  in- 


had  been  used  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,    oculants)  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  spread- 


and  the  testimonial  reprinted  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
tests, and  that  aft>er  repealed  trials  he  had  seen 
no  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  material  referred 
to. 

The  latest  {novation  seems  to  be  the  propos- 
ed, or  actual  putting  on  the  mar- 
ket, of  inoculated  fertilizer  and 
Inoculated  ground  limestone  and 
hydrated  lime.  While  this  might 
be  workable  in  the  case  of  the 
ground  limestone  and  some  organ- 
ic or  non-active  fertilizers,  such 
aa  raw  phosphate  rock,  the  caus- 
tic effect  of  the  lime  and  of  most 
mineral  or  acidulated  fertilizers 
in  close  and  continued  contact 
with  the  bacteria,  would  certain- 
ly be  more  or  less  injurious  if  uot 
fatal.  At  all  events  there  would 
be  little  to  gain  from  the  use  of 
luch  mixtures  and  one  might  rest 
assured  that  he  was  paying  the 
manufacturer  a  high  premium 
over  th«  fertilizing  value  of  the 
material  for  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing a  ehnnce  on  its  being  also  able 
to  inoculate  some  crop. 

The  prices  asked  for  commer- 
cial inoculants  are  also  interest- 
ing. The  range  is  from  50  cents 
to  13  for  enough  to  inoculate  one 
acre.  So  tar,  te.sts  and  actual  re- 
ports show  the  50  cents  material 
is  as  good  in  quality  and  as  ample 
in  quantity  as  that  costing  four 
times  as  much.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  numerous  state  experi- 
ment stations  have  sent  out  inoculants  in  small 
or  large  amounts  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge  of 
about  25  cents  per  acre.  Their  facilities,  how- 
ever, have  generally  been  overtaxed  so  that  de- 
liveries were  often  apt  to  be  slow  and  uncertain. 


ing  weed  seeds  and  crop  disea-ses.  However  if  the 
soil  is  taken  from  clean,  healthy  fields,  there 
is  little  risk  and  inoculation  Is  sure  and  thoro 
where  soil  from  a  field  showing  abundant  nodules 
is    distributed    evenly    and    harrowed    in    without 


Young  Soy  Beans  Showing  Root  Nodules 

Courii'iix  of   Del.    Exjii.    Slalion 


with  most  of  us,  however,  when  thoro  inocula- 
tion can  l)e  gotten  the  first  year  by  the  use  of 
a  little  inoculated  soil  and  some  glue. 

Where  market,  can  house  or  Canadian  field 
peas  have  recently  been  grown,  expensive  inocula- 
tion does  not  always  seem  necessary  for  vetch, 
but  lack  of  inoculation  is  the  common"  cause  of 
most  failures  with  vetch  as  a  cover  crop.  Inocula- 
tion will  also  probably  pay  on  common  and  Cana- 
dian peas  altho  information  on  this  subject  is 
limited. 

Soybeans  always  seem  to  require  inoculation 
when  first  grown  and  no  otlier  common  plant 
uses  the  same  bacteria.  Commercial  cultures 
have  been  notoriously  unsucc/'ssf iil  on  soybeans, 
partly  because  the  beans  are  smooth  and  slippery 
and  partly  because  their  bacteria 
seem  bard  to  propogate  and  keep 
under  artificial  conditions. 

Good  results  have  also  been 
noticed  from  the  inoculation  of 
field  and  lima  beans.  Soil  from 
old  gardens  where  peas  and  beans 
have  been  grown  for  years  will 
probably  serve  for  the  inocula- 
tion of  peas  and  the  common  sorts 
of  beans  in  the  field. 

Cowpeas  require  inoculation  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey 
but  generally  show  nodules  natur- 
ally in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state.  They  have  been 
grown  there  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent p.nd  some  wild  legumes  pro- 
bably have  the  same  bacteria. 

Criiu.son  clover  uses  the  same 
bacteria  as  the  other  common 
clovers,  such  as  red,  alsike  and 
white,  and,  save  p.-issibly  where 
no  clovers  have  grown  for  many 
years,  inoculation  is  never  requir- 
ed. Soil  acidity  and  possibly  the 
lack  of  plant  foods  such  as  phos- 
phric  acid  is  commonly  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  growth  of  these 
clovers.  If  enough  lime  and 
phosphate  is  supplied,  inoculation 
will  generally  take  care  of  itself. 

The  fact  is  often  remarked  that  the  second 
time  a  field  is  put  Into  a  legume  crop  requiring 
inoculation  stands  are  much  more  easily  secured, 
growth  is  much  more  rapid,  the  color  of  the  crop 
is  better   and    nodules  are   much    more   abundant. 


thoro  distribution  of  the  barteria  and  more 
prompt  and  adequate  inoculation.  So  one  should 
not  be  discouraged  with  poor  or  only  fair  success 
nn  first  attempts. 


long  exposure  to  the  hot,  summer  sun.  The  labor 

involved    in    transporting    large    amounts   of   soil 

considerable    distances    and    spreading    it    evenly 

over  new   fields  is  something  of  a  drawback,  but 

a    few    hundred   pounds  of    sifted    soil     per    acre 

answers  the  purpose  equally  well,  if  put  in  direct 
If  the  commercial  concerns  would  put  out  a  guar-  contact  with  the  seed  by  drilling  it  in  with  the  even  where  artificial  Inoculation  was  attended  to 
•nteed  and  reliable  article  It  would  be  well  worth  fertilizer  attachment.  This  also  insures  more  on  the  first  trial.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  more 
the  highest  price  charged,  but  experience  shows  even  distribution  than  shovel  or  hand  spreading, 
that  brands  which  are  good  one  year  or  one  month 

may   ke   absolutely   or   practically     worthless    the                              Soil   and    Olne    Method 
next,   and  many   lots  are  dead  of  old   age   before           'Another   plan    which    requires   still    less   soil 
they  reach  the  consuiuer.  and  no  extra  lal>or  in  spreading  is  to  moisten  the  . 

seed    slightly    with    a   very    thin    glue,      made    by  Plant  I)i.-!eases  Re<luce  Yields.— The  problem 

dissolving  a  10  cent  bottle  of  commercial  glue  of  reduced  yields  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  test  in  about  a  quart  of  water  and  immediately  .stir-  plant-food  exhaustion.  "Decreased  yields  are  part- 
these  cultures  systematically  at  the  New  Jersey  ring  in  the  sifted  soil  until  each  seed  is  well  ly  due  to  plant  diseases  infecting  the  soil  and  the 
Experiment  Station  and  to  get  out  annual  reports  coated.  If  the  soil  is  fine  and  if  only  enough  .seed"  says  i'rof.  H.  L.  Uolley  of  North  Dakota  Ex- 
oa  their  value.  The  war  caused  a  shortage  of  glue  water  is  used  to  thoroly  moisten  the  seed,  periment  Station  who  has  given  this  subject  care- 
help  in  the  laboratory,  however,  which  forced  the  it  can  be  sown  almost  at  once  with  any  .seeder  ful  study.  Simple  remedies  for  preventing  such 
abandonment  of  the  project,  at  least  temporarily,  or  drill  without  difficulty.  This  method  works  losses  are  proper  rotation  of  crops,  grading  and 
Recently  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  best  on  the  larger  seeds,  but  has  been  used  very  fanning,  seed  and  planting  only  sound,  plump 
legislature  providing  for  the  testing  and  report-  successfully  on  alfalfa  sown  alone  or  with  clover  grain,  treating  Infected  seed  with  formaldehyde 
ing  of  legume  cultures  along  the  lines  applied  to  in  the  spring  on  winter  grain.  Some  use  diluted  or  other  poisons  to  kill  the  disease  spores,  giving 
the  sale  of  seeds  and  fertilizers.  This  measure  molasses  instead  of  glue.  Where  the  soil  is  clay-  the  soil  deep  and  thoro  tillage,  drainage  atid  aera- 
was  pas-sed  and  some  improvement  in  inoctilants,  ey.  a  thin  mud  is  sometimes  simply  made  of  it  tion,  by  which  the  diseased  germs  are  eliminated. 
or  at  least  the  showing  up  of  the  worst  offenders,  and  this  poured  over  the  largest  legume  seeds  and  maintaining  a  high  state  of  fertility  in  the 
may  be  hoped  for  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  and  allowed  to  dry  on  them.  Bacteriologists  tell  land  in  order  that  the  crops  may  resist  the  attacks 
If  the  provisions  of  the  measure  are  carried  out.         us  that  a  leaapoonful  of  fertile  soil  may  contain    of  disease. 
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Weak  Points  in  Farming — III 


Poor  Business  in  Farming 

The  .statement  that  farming  as  a  wiiole,  is 
conducted  on  an  unsound  business  basis  seems  to 
be  a  very  broad  assertion  to  make.  But  if  we 
compare  the  "business"  side  of  farming  with  the 
"business"  side  of  manufacturing.  We  find  this 
to  be  true:  That  the  farmer  takes  wliat  lie  can 
get  for  his  products,  wiiilc  the  manufacturer  sets 
the  price  on  his.  In  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turer sums  up  every  item  of  cost  which  enters 
into  his  goods,  and  adris  a  profit  just  or  otherwise 
to  set  the  selling  price.  This  holds  true  for  the 
merchant,  and  others,  as  well.  They  all  make 
their  profit  on  the  commodities  they  handle.  The 
farmer,  however,  sells  his  products  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  production,  and  whether  he 
makes  a  profit  or  not  is  largely  a  matter  of 
chance.  He  does  not  set  the  price.  The  buyer 
does  it!  He  does  not  say  "So  much!"  but  "How 
much?"  No  city  business  would  last  six  months 
if  it  sold  its  wares  without  reference  to  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  producing  them,  or  allowed 
the  buyer  to  set  his  own  price  on  the  goods  he 
bought.  Yet  the  business  of  farming  has  been 
largely  conducted  on  that  basis  in  the  past,  and 
Etill  goes  on  in  the  same  way.  The  farmer  has 
used  unpai<l  and  underpaid  labor,  and  has  worked 
long  hours;  he  has  had  food,  fuel  and  shelter 
without  an  outlay  in  money  for  them,  and  so  has 
got  along.  If  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  his 
children  and  his  hired  man  a  high  wage  and  been 
limited  to  an  eight  hour  day.  if  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  the  coal  dealer,  and  the  landlord  ha<l  each 
presented  a  monthly  bill  for  the  things  his  farm 
furnished  him.  he  would  have  been  forced  to  quit 
long  ago.  In  spite  of  the  popular  delusion  that 
farming  is  a  nice,  easy,  independent  life,  the 
farmer  lias  harder  work,  longer  hours,  less  free- 
dom, more  responsibility  and  less  return  on  his  in- 
vestment than  any  city  business  man  to  whom 
he  can  l)e  compared.  The  natural  result  is  that 
the  younger  generation  is  attracted  to  the  city, 
where  a  definite  income,  short  working  day  with- 
out responsibility  after  hours,  and  better  living 
conditions  can  be  had.  The  city  man  need  have 
no  investment  in  property  unless  he  cares  to,  and 
life  can  be  pretty  easy  in  comparison  to  that  on 
the  farm — without  a  comparison  of  merits.  The 
result  of  such  conditions  is  that  a  good  many 
owners  are  giving  up.  In  my  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  most  of  them  in  sight  of  my  own 
farm,  ten  farms  or  more  have  changed  ham's  this 
spring!  Such  unstable 
conditions  show  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  lead  to 
disaster.  When  farming 
is  as  attractive  and  prof- 
itable as  a  city  business 
It  will  on  that  account 
become  stabilized. 

The   Remedy:     Cost    Ac- 
counts   and    Selling    As- 
sociations 

"Work  out  your  own 
salvation."  is  the  ancient 
admonition.  It  is  a  ser- 
mon preached  directly  to 
the  farmer  of  today.  He 
must  fight  his  own  battle 
for  a  fair  price  for  his 
products,  and  fight  hard. 
The  mere  r.tatement  that 
conditions  are  wrong  will 
not  right  them.  The  buy- 
er will  pay  as  little  as  he 
can.  whether  he  purchase 
onions  or  automobiles, 
and  only  necessity  will 
make  him  pay  a  fair 
price. 

The  first  step  for  the  farmer  to  take  is  to 
start  a  system  of  cost  accounts.  It  is  ts.sential  to 
know  pretty  nearly  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
sack  of  potatoes  costs  to  produce,  before  any  Idea 
can  t)e  had  as  to  the  price  for  which  it  should 
sell  to  yield  a  profit.  Most  farmers  keep  some  sort 
of  an  account  with  their  farm  as  a  whole.  They 
know  whether  they  have  made  or  lost  money  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  but  just  what  crops  are  prof- 
itable and  which  are  not,  cannot  be  found  out.  If 
an  account  is  kept  with  each  important  crop  or 
kind  of  stock  kept,  it  is  possible  to  determine  at 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

the  end  of  tlie  year  wliicli  are  gainers  and  wliicli 
are  losers,  ('rops  should  be  charged  with  use  of 
land,  interest,  all  labor  involved,  manure,  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  freight,  etc.,  and  credited  with  all 
products  sold  or  used.  Animals  should  1)0  charg- 
ed with  tlieir  value  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  year, 
interest,  use  of  l)uil(iings,  lal)or,  etc..  and  credited 
witli  their  value  at  end  of  year,  all  products  sold, 
manure,  etc.  Any  book  on  farm  managemeni  will 
git'C  the  details,  and  there  are  government  bulle- 
tins to  be  had  free,  on  the  subject.  Such  a  system 
will  not  only  give   a   i)retty  close  idea  of  the  cost 
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lies-'  lioiise  could  be  successful  witiiout  a  strongly 
organized  selling  department ;  ami  it  is  the  lack 
(if  proper  selling  facilities  tliat  lias  been  one  great 
weakness  of  larming.-  -11.  L.  Scharring-Hausen. 
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A  78-Year-Old  New  Jersey  Fanner.    The  Old  Way 

of  production,  but  other  valuable  information  as 
well.  The  accounts  should  be  kept  as  simple  as 
possible,  because  they  require  considerable  work 
at  best — work  that  must  be  done,  however. 

The  second  step  that  is  necessary,  if  the 
farmer  is  to  got  a  fair  price  for  his  products,  is 
the  formation  of  selling  associations,  to  help  him 
market  his  crops.  The  average  farmer  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  knowledge  of  markets  to  do 
this  to  best  advantage  himself;  neither  can  he 
ship  in  large  enough  quantities  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  buyers.  An  association,  however, 
ran  determine  the  best  market,  can  ship  by  the 
carload,  can  furnish  a  graded  product,  and  can  do 
a  great   de:il  to  keep  up  priws.     It  may  even  es- 


The  Modern  and  Better  Way 

tablish  the  price  as  it  should.  There  are  examples 
enough  to  show  the  good  results  of  such  associa- 
tions, but  room  for  a  host  more. 

Organization  puts  California  oranges  on  the 
Eastern  market  cheaper  than  any  individual 
grower  could  do  it.  and  organization  has  given 
the  cream  of  the  Eastern  apple  market  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  read  that  the  Southern 
cotton  growers  have  banded  together  to  limit  the 
cotton  crop,  so  that  a  profitable  price  level  may 
lie  maintained.  In  the  East,  the  Dairymen's 
League  has  given  the  milk  dealers  a  hint  of  its 
power.     No  city  manufacturing  enterprise  or  busi- 


If  a  Fire  Starts  Before  the  Insurance  Policy  Ex- 
pires, But  the  Buildings  Are  Burned  After- 
wards, Is  the  Insurance  Company  Liable  ? 

By  A.  B.  BROWN. 

Suppose  a  farmer  has  an  insurance  policy  on 
his  farm  buildings  which  expires  at  noon  on,  say, 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1!)18.  At  half  past  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  31st  of  July  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  the  insured  buildings,  the  farmer,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  hired  help  and  tho  neighbors, 
make  every  effort  to  extinguish  it,  but  it  gains 
lieadway,  at  twelve  o'clock  it  is  burning  merrily, 
and  by  one  o'clock  the  buildings  are  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

Then  the  farmer  claims  the  face  of  the  policy 
from  the  insurance  company. 

"We  won't  pay,"  says  the  company,  "for  our 
policy  expired  at  noon,  and  the  loss  occurred 
afterwards." 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  imaginary  in- 
stance, and  is  a  case  that  could  never  occur.  If  a 
policy  expires  on  a  certain  day.  and  a  fire  breaks 
out,  it  is  sure  to  occur  some  titne  before  or  some 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  policy,  and  the 
supposed  ca.se  could  not  happen  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  did  happen 
in  a  case  in  Kentucky,  and  the  point  came  before 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeal,  which  decided  that 
the  insurance  companv  was  bound  to  pay. 

"If  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  insured  building 
before  the  policy  expired,"  said  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeal  in  deciding  the  case,  "and  con- 
tinued to  burn  thereafter  till  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed the  loss  is  one  occurring  within  the  insur- 
ed period.  It  is  all  one  event,  and  not  separable. 
.\  damage  begun  is  damage  done,  where  the  com- 
bination is  the  natural  and  unbroken  sequence 
from  the  beginning." 

Or  again,  take  a  little  different  case.  Sup- 
pose that  two  farmers,  Jones  and  Smith,  own  farm 
liuildlngs  situated  very  close  together,  and  the 
policy  on  Smitli's  buildings  expires  at  noon  on  a 
certain  day.  At  about  half  past  eleven  on  that 
(' ly  fire  breaks  out  In  the  Jones  buildings,  and, 
while  Smith's  buildings  are  not  on  fire  by  twelve 

o'clock.  It  is  absoltuely 
certain  that  they  will  be 
destroyed,  as  the  fire  in 
the  Jones  buildings  Is 
beyond  control  and  there 
is  no  possil)iIity  of  saving 
the  adjoining  buildings. 

.\bout  half  past  twelve 
the  fire  spreai's  from  the 
.lones         buildings  to 

.Smith's  which  are  utterly 
destroyed,  and  Smith 
then  claims  the  amount 
of  his  insurance  from  the 
insurance    company. 

The  Company  refuses 
to  pay  on  the  ground 
that  the  policy  had  ex- 
pired when  the  loss  oc- 
curred, and  the  question 
is  whether  the  Insurance 
(ompany  can  be  compell- 
ed  to  pay. 

In  the  same  case  which 
we    have    mentioned     the 
Kentucky   Court  held  that 
the      insurance    company 
was     not     liable     in     this 
case,  as  the  fire  must  actually  be  under  way  in  the 
insured  buildings  before  the  expiration  of  the  pol- 
icy In  order  to  render  the  company  liable. 

"The  risk  assumed  by  the  insurance  company 
was  that  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire  during  the 
term  written  in  the  policy."  said  the  Court  on 
that  point.  "It  did  not  insure  against  damage  to 
the  property  without  loss  during  the  term  of 
the  policy.  We  have  been  cited  to  no  case  which 
holds  that  mere  imminence  of  loss  during  the  life 
of  a  contract  of  insurance  would  jtistify  a  re- 
covery where  there  was  in  fact  no  loss  or  damage 
(Continued  on  Page  4.) 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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WET  WEATHER  DAMAGE 


The  twelve-day  rainy  period  which 
covered  the  eastern  Rection  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  from  July  10 
to  23  evidently  did  so  much  damage 
to  some  crops  that  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  sent  a  letter  of  special  in- 
quiry to  nearly  100  county  agents 
in  the  territory,  asking  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  damage  done.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  the  following 
answers  have  been  received.  Others 
wll  appear  next   week. 

Maryland 
Carroll  C-o..  N. — About  40  peirent 
of  the  wheat  in  the  field,  all  of  which 
is  ruined.  Most  of  the  oat  crop  la 
down  and  will  be  hard  to  gather  and 
much  will  be  lost.  Corn  stalks  full 
of  water  and  ground  soaked,  but  if 
weather  keeps  calm  damage  will  not 
be  great.  Early  potatoes  were  fine 
and  large  percent  dug.  Those  in 
ground  taking  on  second  growth. 
Most  of  clover  hay  down  and  rotted. 
Ttniothy  over-ripe.  Fruit  knocked 
oft  trees  Tomatoes  delayed.— F.  W. 
Fuller. 

Cecil  Co..  N.  E. — About  65  percent 
of  the  wheat  was  in  the  field,  about 
half  of  which  was  properly  sharked; 
of  this,  50  percent  may  be  saved 
Much  damage  was  done  to  oats;  in 
some  cases  it  was  all  destroyed.  Xo 
damage  to  corn  except  where  it  vi^^ 
flooded.  Early  potatoes  are  rotting. 
All  hay  which  was  cut  is  absolutely 
rotten.  Tomatoes  dan>aged  on  flood- 
ed fields — J    H.  Knode. 

Baltimore  Co.,  N. — Probably  60 
percent  of  the  wheat  was  cut,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  badly  damaged. 
Very  little  damage  to  oats,  and  prac- 
tically none  to  corn.  Potatoes  are 
about  an  average.  Xo  blight  nor  rot 
has  been  reported.  Only  about  50 
percent  of  the  hay  made.  Most  all 
crops  were  beaten  to  the  ground  but 
outside  of  wheat,  damage  is  small 
Threaahers  re|M)rt  wheat  yielding 
eight  bushels  per  acre  where  25  or 
30   was  expected. — J.  F.   Hudson. 

Worcester  Co..  Md..  (SE) — About 
40  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
county  was  in  the  field  during  the 
recent  rainy  spell.  Of  this  about  25 
percent  is  badly  damaged.  Corn  suf- 
fered no  damage.  Potatoes  are  cer- 
tain to  suffer,  hut  amount  of  dam- 
age cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 
Hay  it  all  made  here  so  was  out  of 
the  way. — H.  I.  Oswold. 

Prince  Georges  Co.,  Md..  (C)  — 
The  reoent  rains  caught  this  county 
with  at  least  r>0  percent  of  the  wheat 
in  the  fields.  One-third  of  the  wheat 
thus  caught  is  sprouted  or  will  be 
tough.  There  was  no  damage  to 
corn:  it  made  good  growth  during 
the  rains  Early  potatoes  are  poor 
here  Late  potatoes  are  Just  being 
pl.mted,  being  late  because  of  the 
extremely  dry  weather  before  the 
recent  rains.  Hay  was  practically 
all  secured  before  the  rains,  so  little 
damage  was  done.  All  tomatoes  on 
vines  during  the  rains  either  crack- 
ed or  rotted,  but  vines  are  uninjured 
and  new  fruits  should  he  all  right. — 
C.  H    Taylor 

Washington  Co..  (NWK— About 
20  percent  of  the  wheat  was  in  the 
•fields    di.'ing      the      recent   rains     In 


fcDiiii'  .section.^  perhaps  10  percent  of 
this  sprouted.  Generally  small  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  wheat  here.  Oats 
are  still  uncut  and  no  damage  was 
done.  No  damage  was  done  to  corn 
except  on  the  steepest  hillsides 
where  there  was  considerable  wash 
ing.  Corn  generally  fine.  Early 
potatoes  are  yielding  90  to  05  per- 
cent of  full  crop.  Late  potatoes  are 
very  thrifty.  Alfalfa  and  mammoth 
clover  hay  was  damaged  perhaps  10 
percent;  other  hay  not  materially  af- 
fected. Peaches  benefitted  in  size 
thru  the  lains,  but  rots  and  other 
fungous  diseases  were  increased. 
Tiimatoes  were  injured  somewhat.-  - 
Thomas  L.   Smith 

Frederick  Co.  Md..  (N.)— About 
20  percent  of  the  wheat  was  in  the 
field  and  40  percent  of  this  damaged 
by  the  late  rains.  Oats  are  still 
standing  and  little  damage  was  done 
to  the  crop.  Corn  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  except  that  it  will  per- 
haps mature  later.  Late  potatoes 
promise  good  crop;  early  pototoes 
are  only  fair.  Hay  that  was  cut  and 
in  the  field  when  the  rains  came  is 
absolutely  spoiled  for  feed.  Most  of 
the  timothy  was  still  standing.  It  is 
not  rain  damaged  but  is  over  ripe. 
Other  crops  escaped  material  dam- 
age.— P   A.   Hauver. 

Howard  Co.,  Md.,  (C). — About  25 
percent  of  the  wheat  of  the  county 
is  still  in  the  fields  and  it  seems  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  this  was  dam- 
aged— perhaps  more  as  the  rains  ilo 
not  seem  to  be  over  at  this  date,  July 
24.  Corn  suffered  no  damage  Pota- 
toes are  good  thruout  the  county. 
Hay  suffered  heavily  In  the  county. 
Timothy  is  over  ripe  and  black  Some 
clover  hay  was  made  before  the  rains 
came  on.  Rarly  peaches  were  dam- 
aged badly  thru  brown  rot.  There 
has  been  too  much  rain  for  all  crops 
with  the  exception  of  spring  sown 
clover  which  looks  fine. — J.  L. 
Fldler. 

Garrett  Co.  (N.  W.)— Practically 
no  damage  was  done  to  crops  by  rain 
In  this  county,  except  that  some  hay 
Was  caught.  The  condition  of  pota- 
toes is  good — above  the  average. — 
J.  A.  Towler. 

Harford  Co.,  N.  E. — Probably  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  wheat 
Was  in  the  field  during  the  wet  .-(pell. 
Of  which  20  percent  was  damaged. 
Injury  to  the  oat  crop  will  reach  25 
percent.  Beyond  being  blown  down 
little  damage  was  done  to  the  corn. 
Early  potatoes  are  giving  very  light 
yield.  About  10  percent  of  hay  crop 
vas  in  field  and  this  has  deteriorated 
50  percent.  Standing  hay  was  knock- 
ed flat  and  will  injure  the  quality. 
Tomato  growers  feel  that  the  crop 
was  damaged  5  to  10  percent  by  the 
washing  off  of  blossoms. — B.  B.  Der- 
rick. 

New  Jersey     , 

Cumberland  County.  S.  W— Sixty 
percent  of  the  wheat  in  the  field  and 
would  estimate  half  of  this  spoiled. 
Very  little  oats  grown  Corn  is  yel- 
lowing at  bottom.  Early  potatoe<f 
are  about  75  percent  of  a  crop.  Late 
potatoes  look  very  good. — ^W.  W. 
Oley. 

Burlington  Co..  (C. ) — About  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  and  rye  was  In 


the  field.  7  5  percent  of  which  is 
damaged.  Very  little  oats  grown. 
No  damage  to  corn.  Early  potatoes 
almost  a  failure  but  late  potatoes 
look  better.  Hay  is  practically  all 
made  and  the  rain  is  good  for  second 
cutting  alfalfa  and  clover.  Rain 
caused  .some  softening  of  peaches 
and  tends  to  develop  brown  rot  . —  P. 
F.  Keil. 

Gloucester  Co..  S.  W. — Two-thirds 
Of  the  wheat  was  caught  in  the  rain 
and  there  will  be  practically  none  of 
this  which  will  make  No.  1  mill 
Wheat.  Potatoes  are  about  70  per- 
cent of  a  normal  crop.  The  wet 
Weather  cleaned  up  the  early  toma- 
toes before  half  the  crop  was  har- 
vested; a  good  50  percent  loss.  Other 
crops  not  damaged.  Second  crop  al- 
falfa coming  fine. — J.  A.  Cooleg. 


lOCAL     CROP     CONDITIONS     IN 
MERCER  COUNTY,  N  J. 

This  is  a  general  farming,  dairy 
and  fruit  section.  Much  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  unusual  heavy 
rains  of  the  past  two  weeks.  Corn 
planting  somewhat  late,  owing  to 
wet  weather  in  May;  wheat  and  rye 
harvest  unusually  early,  bringing 
corn  cultivation,  hay  and  grain  har- 
vest all  together.  Except  on  wet 
land,  corn  looks  good,  but  much  is 
down  and  weedy.  Hani  to  tend. 
Wheat  good  crop,  heads  somewhat 
short,  but  well  filled;  none  thrashed 
yet,  so  cannot  give  yields.  A  great 
deal  has  been  in  the  shock  two  weeks 
or  more,  such  is  badly  sprouted  and 
nuich  worthless.  Some  stacks  sprout- 
ing. A  lot  of  timothy,  left  until 
after  wheat  harvest,  is  so  old  as  to 
be  seriously  hurt.  Many  reports  of 
potatoes  rotting  in  ground  with  late 
blight — a  disease  not  serious  in  nor- 
mal years.  Some  tomatoes,  grown 
for  can  house,  are  blighting.  Early 
sown  oats  down  bndly  and  about 
ripe;  later  sown,  standing,  but  near- 
ly ready  to  cut,  with  the  ground  too 
soft  to  bear  a  binder.  Fruit.  Ir- 
regularly set;  some  damage  to  peach- 
es by  brown  rot. — R.  L.  S.,  July   2S. 


planting  time  and  tlie  decline  in  con- 
dition of  grains  and  grasses  is  duo 
to  dry  weather,  plant  diseases,  and 
in.sects. 

The  condition  of  other  crops  e.stl- 
matcd  in  the  percentage  of  normal 
are  as  follows: 

Timothy,  90;  clover.  88;  alfalfa. 
9,T;  millet,  91;  pastures,  94;  field 
peas,  92;  field  beans,  90;  tomatoes, 
89;  cabbage,  89;  onions,  91;  broom 
corn.  87;  grapes.  81;  blackberries 
and  raspberries,  95;  watermelons. 
84;  cantaloupes,  85;  apples,  47; 
peaches.  45;  pears.  43.  The  total 
production  of  apples  is  estimated  at 
9. 701.270  bushels,  peaches,  946.350 
bushels;   pears,  332,820  bushels. 

The  average  weight  of  wool  per 
fleece  is  estimated  at  7.3  pounds, 
eompared  with  6.7  pounds  In  1918; 
6.5  pounds  in  1917.  and  6.1  the  aver- 
age weight  for  the  past  ten  years. — 
G.  L.  Moran.  Field  Agent,  July  12. 


CHANGE  IN  FARM  LOAN  BOARD 


President  Wilson  has  accepted 
With  "the  greatest  reluctance"  the 
resignation  of  Herbert  Quick  as  a 
member  of  the  federal  farm  loan 
board,  effective  August  1.  Acceptance 
Is  contained  In  a  letter  sent  by  the 
President  to  the  retiring  member  of 
the  board  made  public  this  week.  Mr. 
Quick  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Repre- 
sentative Lever  of  South  Carolina, 
who  will  resign  his  seat  in  the  House 
to  take  the   new  office. 


TELLS  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE 


BIG  ORCHARD  DEAL 

The  130.000.000  fruit  syndicate, 
formed  by  Crutchfleld  &  Woolfolk. 
Tyson  Bros.,  J.  O.  Schlotter  and  the 
Union  Fruit  Company,  has  purchased 
the  extensive  peach  and  apple  or- 
chards of  the  Tonoloway  an<l  Sleepy 
Creek  Orchard  companies  for  $425.- 
000.  The  syndicate  has  options  on 
the  Elberta  Fruit  Farms.  Scott's 
Fruit  Farm,  the  Maryland  Orchards 
Company,  the  J.  F.  Fields  Orchards, 
Mason  and  Richards  Orchards,  the 
Millstone  Orchard  Company,  the  D. 
L.  Harrison  Orchards,  the  Potomac 
Valley  Orchards  and  other  orchard 
properties  in  this  section.  R.  S. 
Dillon  is  reported  to  have  refused 
$125,000  for  his  orchard. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Hoskins.  Dean  of  the 
Veterinary  School  of  New  York  ITni- 
versity,  speaking  at  the  twenty- 
Qinth  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  in 
Brooklyn,  said  that  the  high  cost  of 
Diilk,  meat,  and  wool  was  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  destruction  in- 
nually  of  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  which  suffered  from  tubercu- 
lar diseases.  One-half  of  the  grazing 
land  in  this  state  was  not  utilized, 
he  said,  because  the  farmers  had 
been  unable  to  replace  the  cattle. 
Tallied  at  $8,000,000.  which  suc- 
cumbed to  tubercular  diseases  last 
year. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CROP  REPORT 


A  reduction  in  corn,  potato,  and 
tohiicco  acreages,  and  a  decline  in 
condition  of  all  grain  and  hay  are 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  re- 
port issued  today  by  G.  L.  Morgan. 
Field  Agent  for  Pennsylvania.  The 
decrease  of  corn  and  potato  acreages 
is    due    to    unfavorable    weather     at 


STORIES  IN  FARM  LAW 
(Continued    from    Page    3) 

during  the  life  of  the  policy.  No  case 
In  cither  marine,  fire  or  life  insur- 
ance so  holds.  To  do  so  would  he  to 
extend  the  term  of  the  policy,  and 
all  liability  under  it.  Including  its 
beginning,  for  a  term  beyond  tha 
contract  for  which  the  premium  was 
paid.  Doubtless  It  was  known  to  '.)f^ 
inevitable,  as  it  proved  to  be,  thai 
certain  blocks  of  houses  In  Baltimor*. 
Would  be  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
there  recently,  which  burnt  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city,  and 
raged  for  several  days.  Yet  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  contracts  of  in- 
siirrince  expired  upon  the  buildings 
last  burned  after  the  fire  had  begun 
elsewhere  in  their  vicinity.  It  would 
be  astonishing  if  the  liability  of  the 
Insurance  company  was  extended  in- 
definitely beyond  the  term  of  their 
policies,  merely  because  a  danger 
had  occurred  during  the  policy 
which  would  lead  to  loss  thereafter." 


Auigust  2,  1919. 

FARM  MECHANICS  COURSES 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  Pennsylvania  State  College 
students  in  study  of  farm  machinery. 
With  the  introduction  of  tractors 
and  the  wide  expansion  of  motor  and 
engiae  work  on  farms,  farm  me- 
chanics work  takes  rank  with  other 
leading  branches  of  farm  training. 
The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Agri- 
culture offers  courses  In  farm 
mechanics  to  both  four  and  two-year 
men  each  semester.  It  gives  a  some- 
what simplified  course  to  the  12 
weeks'  winter  course  men.  Last  win- 
ter 78  percent  of  the  winter  short 
course  men  took  this  work.  In  ad- 
dition, short  courses  of  one  week  are 
given  to  any  that  apply,  giving 
epeclal  instruction  in  single  lines  of 
work,  such  as  tractor  operation,  etc. 
Last  winter  four  such  one-week 
courses  were  given.  Opportunity  in 
tractor  work  is  open  to  farmer  visi- 
tors  during   each    Farmers'   Week. 

The  course  consists  of  detailed  mo- 
tor study  to  begin  with,  such  as 
underlying  principles  of  operation 
and-  timing  of  all  moving  parts,  lu- 
brication, ignition,  carburetlon,  air 
washers,  etc.  Next  is  the  study 
of  types  of  tractors,  radiators,  fans, 
cooling  systems,  governors,  bearings, 
wheel  construction,  etc.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed with  as  complete  training  in 
operation  and  management  of  these 
machines  as  time  will  permit.  The 
■work  Is  practical  and  calculated  to 
give  the  training  that  is  needed  in 
the  operation  of  the  newer  types  of 
farm  machinery  and  better  manage- 
ment of  all  farm  Implements. 

The  last  college  budget  called  for 
an  appropriation  for  a  new  building 
for  the  farm  mechanics  department. 
Because  of  the  curtailment  of  the  ap- 
propriation the  building  will  not  be 
provided  In  the  next  two  years.  At 
present  there  Is  no  available  space 
for  the  simple  housing  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  donated  by  manufac- 
turers for  classroom  work.  Space 
for  demonstration  and  effective 
teaching  is  wholly  Inadequate.  A 
farm  mechanics  building  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  College  to 
continue  the  present  work  and  pro- 
vide for  the  enlargement  that  Is 
bound   to  be    In   demand. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Work  and  nothing  but  work.  Will 
this  make  bright  cheerful  children? 
Not  until  the  parents  renu-inber 
their  childhood  days  and  the  pleas- 
ures they  craved,  will  they  realize 
their  duty  to  their  children 

It  is  not  only  hard  on  the  child, 
but  it  is  cruel  to  wake  him  early, 
hurry  him  at  his  breakfast,  have 
chores  enough  to  keep  him  busy  un- 
til school,  expect  him  home  right  on 
the  "tick"  to  do  other  chores,  eat 
supper  and  then  when  time  to  go  to 
bed,  to  trnil  off  withcmt  ev<n  a  good 
ni^ht  kiss.  This  may  seem  exaggerat- 
ed, but  it  has  happened  and  Is  hap- 
pening in  too  many  of  our  country 
homes.  If  a  few  of  the  parents  would 


urday  and  certainly  church  and  Sun- 
day School  should  be  something  for 
the  luird-working  school  l)oy  to  look 
forward. 

Only  this  morning  one  of  my  boys 
came  In  late.  He  had  to  help  with 
the  chores.  .Another  was  here  only 
four  Instead  of  six  liours.  He  hail 
to  stay  at  home  and  help  with  the 
washing.  And  still  another  had  to 
go  to  town  to  have  his  hair  cut. 
These  are  not  excuses,  and  should  bo 
avoided.  The  parents  will  expect 
the.«e  boys  to  pass  their  examina- 
tions with  good  high  marks  and  if 
not,  "The  rural  schools  are  not  what 
they  should   be." 

It  is  right  for  a  boy  to  help.     I  am 
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to  us  for  words  of  comfort.  It  is  such 
a  wonderful  feeling  to  have  a  child 
heavy  at  heart  come  to  you  and  pour 
forth  his  woes  when  you  can  send 
him  off  happy.  Each  time  I  have 
the  experience  It  makes  me  feel  hap- 
pier, nobler.  Just  try  it.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  he  kjiows  you  love  and 
sympathize,  he  won't  come.  And 
after  all,  what  greater  thing  is  there 
than  the  love  of  a  little  child? 
Parents,  think!  Rebecca  L.  Elliott, 
Rural  Teacher,  Chenango  Co.,  N,  Y. 


TRACTOR  RECORDS  PREDICTED 


Two  Big  Demonstrations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania This  Summer 


Pa.  State   College  Students  in  Farm  Mechanics 


talk  to  the  unappreciated  rural 
tfcacher  they  would  realize  that  she 
is  doing  more  Instead  of  less  than  Is 
expected  of  her. 

As  I  sit  before  my  eighteen  charges 
day  after  day,  my  heart  goes  out  to 
them  and  instead  of  thinking  tbey 
should  do  better,  tho  1  want  It.  I 
wonder  that  they  can  do  so  well. 

Who  can  work  day  in  and  day  out 
with  no  Incentive?  Children  need 
play.     They   need  rest.     In  order  to 


not  disputing  that.  He  can  and 
should  be  a  big  help  in  the  home. 
But  what  I  am  trying  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  is 
their  unfairness  to  the  child.  We 
must  not  expect  more  of  a  child  than 
we  ourselves  can  do.  We  often  hear 
an  adult  say,  "When  I  have  time  to 
sit  down  to  read,  I  am  too  tired  for 
anything  deep."  The  child's  study  at 
school  is  "deep  reading"  for  him.  Is 
be  prepare<l  for  It?  Is  he  In  the  right 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  RURAL  CHILD 


We  are  always  confronted  by  the 
headlines  "Our  Rural  Schools  are 
not  what  they  should  be."  This  is 
an  unjust  statement.  It  is  not  fair 
to  superintendent  and  teacher  who 
are  trying  in  all  ways  possible  to  do 
their  very  best  for  those  under  their 
supervision  and  In  return  receiving 
very  little  compensation  but  constant 
adverse  criticism.  I  say.  instead  of 
the  rural  schools  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  the  "Rural  Homes  are  not 
what  they  should  be." 

Too  much  Is  expected  of  the  rural 
child.  If  the  parents  would  study 
their  children  as  a  conscientious 
teacher  does,  tbey  would  expect  less 
but  get  greater  results.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  statement  we  are  soon  to 
see.  "The  rural  schools  of  today  are 
rapidly  improving"  will  have  to  be- 
gin In  the  home.  .All  work  and  no 
play  Is  making  Jack  a  dull  boy.  and 
Instead  of  the  parents  realizing  that 
it  is  their  fault,  the  rural  school  is 
being  blamed. 

Having  taught  in  the  country  for 
"ix  years  and  during  that  time  being 
In  homes  where  there  have  been  chil- 
"Iren,  I  have  seen  the  Inner  or  home 
life  of  the  child,  and  my  heart  has 
ached  for  the  tired,  wornout  boy  who 
has  no  time  for  play  and  little  for 
rest.     What  are  parents  thinking  of? 


Farm  Mechanics  Students  Studying  Tractors 


grow  un  strong,  happy  men  and  wo- 
men, they  must  have  these  and.  why 
do  not  the  parents  see  this?  A  farm- 
er is  careful  to  "go  easy"  with  his 
colt.  He  doesn't  want  to  strain  him 
or  hinder  his  growth.  Much  more 
should  be  "go  easy"  with  his  chil- 
dren. But  does  he  think  of  this? 
No,  Johnny  can  do  this  before  school, 
that  after  school  and  we  will  plan 
the  work  so  the  big  Jobs  will  come 
on  Saturday  when  the  boys  are  home. 
This  is  the  plan  laid  out  by  too  many 
of  our  farmers.  It  Isn't  right,  and 
It  never  will  be  right.  Instead  of 
planning  work  for  the  boys  on  Sat- 
urday, why  not  plan  some  sort  of 
amusement?  A  little  social  time  Fri- 
day evening,  a  trip  to  town  on  Sat- 


condition  to  do  Justice  to  It?  Not.  un- 
less he  has  his  hours  of  rest  and  re- 
creation. Children  up  to  twelve 
years  of  age  should  enjoy  ten  hours 
Of  sleep  daily.  Are  your  children 
getting  it?  Never  but  once  have  I 
boarded  in  a  home  where  the  chil- 
dren did. 

One  fault  Is  too  much  looking 
ahead.  "Yesterday  is  gone;  tomor- 
row may  never  come.  Today  is 
yours,  use  it." 

Our  homes  lack  love  and  sympathy. 
Children  need  both  of  these  and  re- 
spond so  readily,  l^et  us  try  to  make 
there  lives  as  happy  and  cheerful  a-* 
possible.  They  have  their  burdens 
which  .seem  to  them  like  mountains. 
Let  us  then  feel  that  they  can  come 


A  lot  of  farmers  visit  tractor  dem- 
onstrations and  get  nothing  out  of 
tliem.  They  stand  around  on  the 
head-lands  and  look  wise — and  are 
just  as  wise  when  they  get  home  as 
v,lien  they  started  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  this  state  only  two  demon- 
strations of  any  size  will  be  held  this 
summer,  one  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 12-13;  the  other  at  Butler,  Pa., 
August  21-22.  The  way  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  these  demonstrations  is, 
first,  to  attend  them;  and,  second,  to 
observe  the  following  suggestions  In 
studying  the  tractors  on  exhibition; 

1.  Observe  with  great  care  the 
relative  ease  with  which  tractors 
pull  their  loads.  What  Is  the  rating? 
How  many  plows  are  being  pulled? 
Does  the  motor  seem  to  labor  under 
Its  load  or  does  It  give  evidence  of 
reserve  power? 

2.  Is  there  noticeable  slipping  of 
the  drive  wheels?  If  so,  there  Is 
lack  of  traction,  which  might  be  due 
to  lack  of  weight  or  to  poor  design  of 
lugs,  granting  that  the  footing  is 
reasonably  good. 

3.  Observe  the  ease  with  which 
the  operator  handles  his  machine. 
Are  two  wheels  in  the  furrow  or  are 
all  wheels  on  the  land?  If  the  lat- 
ter, does  side-draft  seem  to  continu- 
ally pull  the  front  wheels  toward  the 
furrow? 

4.  Is  the  operator  placed  In  a 
comfortable  position?  Is  he  protect- 
ed in  any  way  from  dust  and  dirt? 

5.  Do  you  see  gears  exposed 
Where  they  will  collect  dust  and  mud 
or  are  they  enclosed? 

6.  Does  the  tractor  seem  to  pack 
the  soil  either  when  plowing  or  when 
Working  on  plowed  land?  Do  the 
traction  lugs  seem  to  be  effective  In 
preventing  packing  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  in  giving  traction? 

7.  Does  the  machine  have  a  neat, 
finished  appearance  giving  evidence 
of  good  materials  and  good  work- 
manship? Can  It  be  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  work? 

8.  Observe  the  number  and  size 
of  fitting  tools  which  the  tractor 
aeems  to  pull  easily. 

9.  Observe  the  work  done  by  the 
different  plows  and  note  the  attach- 
ments with  which  ease  Is  equipped. 
Also,  study  the  barrows  and  other 
tools  shown. 

.Attend  one  or  both  of  these  big 
demonstrations  this  year.  The  trip 
Will  be  worth  money  when  you  are 
ready  to  buy  your  tractor. 


Speaking  of  leaks — It  is  estimated 
that  of  the  10.000.000  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen and  10.000,000  pounds  of 
potash  .produced  yearly  In  the  ma- 
nure of  New  Jersey  live  stock  and 
poultry,  half  is  lost  by  leaching  and 
fermentation    alone. 

From  the  silo  to  the  hen.  nothing 
on  the  farm  should  be  allowed  to 
loaf.  Keep  the  one  filled  and  If  the 
other  doesnt  pay  her  board  bill,  serve 
her  up  with  gravy  and  stuffing. 


Eatarad  u  McoDil-cla«  nutter  At  the    pnntnffire   at    Pbilmdc'lphta,    Pa.,  under 
the  i»ul,  u(  Marcb  3.  1879. 
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Our  Job  i*  to  aero*  our  readers.      Whenever  and 
wherever  u>e  can  help  you.  torlteus. — TheEdilort. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

a  reduction  cutting  total  yield  to  below  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels  and  high  grade  wheat  to  less  than 
500,000,000  bushels. 


Feeding  Damaged  Wheat 

MANY  fanners  in  this  .section  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
wheat  damaged  by  sprouting  and  exposure.  When 
markets  are  normal  is  a  questionable  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  damaged  wheat.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, and  with  other  grains  high,  it  will  cer- 
tainly pay  many  to  feed  such  wheat  if  they  have 
any  fattening  animals  on  the  farm.  Badly  sprout- 
ed wheat  is  a  total  loss,  but  there  will  be  much 
that  has  feeding  value  thai  cannot  be  put  into 
condition  for  marketing.  This  wheat  may  l)e  fed 
to  hogs  at  a  considerable  saving  over  the  present 
cost  of  corn.  The  Missouri  Station  has  but  recent- 
ly concluded  feeding  tests  indicating  that  slightly 
damaged  wheat  is  a  close  second  to  corn  us  a  hog 
feed.  In  pounds  of  grain  required  to  produce  loO 
pounds  of  pork,  damaged  wheat  was  ahead  of 
corn.  It  required  483  pounds  of  damaged  wheat 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  in  the  hogs,  as 
compared  with  582  pounds  of  corn  in  the  same 
test.  Where  hogs  are  available  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable for  farmers  to  use  the  damaged  wheat  to 
replace  the  corn  in  the  fattening  ration.  For 
younger  bogs,  the  addition  of  tankage  to  the  dam- 
aged wheat  ration  will  insure  good  growth  and  a 
considerable  saving  over  the  cost  of  other  feeds 
at  present  prices.  Where  hogs  are  not  kept,  con- 
siderable quantities  can  be  disposed  of  to  advan- 
tiige  in  feeding  poultry  or  even  dairy  cows. 


Daylight  Saving 


THE  fight  for  repeal  of  the  so-called  daylight 
saving  law  must  be  repeated.  Congress  has 
abandoned  the  hope  of  passing  the  measure  over 
the  President's  veto  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
agricultural  bill  originally  carrying  the  repeal 
!iaB  been  passed  without  reference  to  daylight  sav- 
ing. But  a  specific  repeal  measure  will  be  intro- 
duced soon.  It  will  have  the  support  of  a  majority 
in  *oth  Houses  of  Congress.  Farmers  and  labor 
urgauizatluns  and  all  others  oppo.sed  to  the  pres- 
ent time  arrangement  must  convince  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Justice  of  their  objections  and  the 
economic  wisdom  of  the  repeal.  It  is  certain  that 
he  will  veto  any  repeal  measure  that  may  come 
ic  hlni  unless  he  can  be  shown  that  the  earlier 
day  is  an  actual  hindrance  to  a  large  class  of  citi- 
zens and  an  injury  to  farm  production.  In  stating 
reasons  for  his  veto  of  the  original  measure  the 
President  gare  no  indication  of  knowing  that 
there  are  any  farmers  in  this  country.  If  the 
farmers  will  show  as  much  activity  in  pressing 
their  side  of  the  question  with  the  President  as 
they  did  with  members  of  Congress,  he  will  not 
only  learn  that  farmers  make  up  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  population,  that  farm  produc- 
tion is  of  some  slight  consequence  but  also  that 
farmers  are  fully  awake  to  their  interests. 


Rain  Damage 


THE  almost  incessant  rainfall  over  the  Atlantic 
Coast  territory  during  the  period  of  July  15 
tu  23  did  an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  farm 
crops.  Wheat  suffered  most.  Where  wheat  was 
in  shock,  awaiting  threshing  or  hauling  to  the 
barns,  the  long  rainy  spell  caused  sprouting  which 
will  totally  destroy  the  value  of  the  grain.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  yet  the  amount  of  damage 
done.  Reports  from  many  of  the  Maryland  coun- 
ties will  be  found  on  page  4  of  this  issue.  These 
reports  will  be  followed  by  others  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York  and  New  Jersey  counties  next 
week.  So  far  as  available,  it  appears  that  wheat 
damage  will  run  from  15  to  50  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  the  crop  that  was  caught 
in  the  fields.  This  will  mean  millions  of  bushels 
totally  lost,  and  much  more  damaged  suflUciently 
to  impair  its  .selling  price.  For  many  farmers  of 
this  section  the  rains  were  a  calamity  which  will 
mean  a  loss  on  the  season's  operations.  The  total 
rainfall  recorded  at  the  Philadelphia  weather  sta- 
tion for  first  22  days  of  the  month  was  10.17. 
practically  of  which  fell  in  eight  days.  Lack  of 
wind  and  sunshine  made  the  heavy  fall  more  dam- 
aging. 

A  Chicago  report  indicates  wheat  damage 
over  the  country  that  will  materially  reduce  the 
predicted  'bumper"  crop.  Blighted  kernels,  smut, 
rust,  fly  and  rain  damage  are  reported  to  threaten 


Pernicious  Activity? 

AUEPORT  of  the  National  H'ly  .\8.sociation. 
an  association  of  dealers,  which  recently  held 
a  meeting  in  Detroit,  states  that  a  resolution  was 
passed,  "requesting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  prevent  the  activity  of  county  agents  in 
interfering  with  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
different  countU-s  in  which  they  are  working." 
One  of  the  speakers  described  the  county  agents 
as  destroyers  of  economical  and  eflUcient  distribu- 
tion. 

This  criticism  is  probably  drawn  out  because 
some  of  the  county  agents  have  busied  themselves 
along  lines  most  vital  to  agricultural  prosperity, 
that  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling.  In 
some  places  the  agents,  besides  pushing  their 
"legitimate"  lines  of  work,  have  lent  valuable 
assistance  in  organization  work  such  as  helping 
to  organize  milkmen,  associations  for  buying 
supplies  and  selling  products,  cooperative  pur- 
chase and  use  of  machinery,  etc.  If  such  work  as 
this  is  not  legitimate  work,  then  we  question  the 
utility  of  the  whole  movement.  Every  unpre- 
judiced observer  and  every  authority  on  agricul- 
ture declares  that  the  commercial  end  of  the  busi- 
ness is  behind  the  production  end  in  its  develop- 
ment. To  bring  it  up,  organization  is  necessary 
and  to  effect  organization  there  must  be  capable 
leaders.  Shall  county  agents  be  prohibited  from 
acting  as  such?  Farmers  in  some  states  claim 
they  are  already  restrained  from  activities  which 
are  not  strictly  along  lines  of  production,  and 
agree  with  middlemen  that  since  the  agents  are 
supported  by  public  money  they  must  necessarily 
keep  out  of  purely  class  activities.  Theoretically, 
and  in  some  places  practically,  the  farm  bureau  is 
composed  of  farmers  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  county,  and  the  agent  is  employed,  or  furnish- 
ed, as  a  trained  helper.  The  whole  movement  will 
stand  or  fall  according  to  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  the  county  agent  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
bureau,  or  are  his  activities  to  be  prescribed  and 
limited  by  outside  authority?" 


Farm  Loan  System  Menaced 

CONGRESSMAN  L.  T.  McFadden.  of  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  subject  all  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  to  taxa- 
tion. The  Land  Bank  system  Is  not  and  has  never 
been  popular  with  the  banking  Interests  of  the 
country.  Congressman  McFadden.  a  banker,  has 
always  opposed  the  system.  Representing  a  pure- 
ly agricultural  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  has  good 
reasons  other  than  personal  or  professional,  for 
his  opposition  to  legislation  designed  to  serve  his 
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rural  constituency.  But  his  bill  would  greatly 
curtail  if  not  totally  destroy  the  Land  Bank  sy.s- 
tcm.  Taxing  the  bonds  would  make  it  most  dif- 
ficult if  not  Impossible  to  market  them  and  thus 
destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  structure.  The 
McFadden  bill  alms  at  no  impovement  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  will  correct  no  weakness  In  the  fun- 
damental principles  ot  the  law.  It  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  correcting  special  privilege 
unless  it  will  go  further  and  tax  all  forms  of 
bonds  now  exempt.  It  would  do  nothing  but  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  of  the  only  system  we  have 
for  extending  credit  facilities  to  farmers  compai-- 
able  with  those  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Land  Bank  system  Is  not  perfect  In  It- 
self. It  was  inaugurated  under  heavy  opposition 
by  the  banking  interests.  The  disturbed  financial 
conditions  of  the  war  period,  with  the  floating 
of  Immense  bond  issues  by  the  government,  added 
hindrances  that  curtailed  its  early  expansion.  In 
spite  of  this,  up  until  June  1  of  this  year,  the 
total  amount  of  mortgages  closed  amounted  to 
$223,311,766.  numbering  87.816  farmers.  Total 
applications  to  that  date  numbered  196,865,  with 
requests  for  loans  aggregating  $529,497,980.  We 
do  not  have  available  the  complete  number  of  land 
bank  organizations  in  this  state,  but  organiza- 
tion work  has  been  more  active  In  the  last  year 
than  since  the  system  was  established.  Tlogu. 
Centre,  Berks,  Ducks,  Lehigh,  Cumberland,  Co- 
lumbia, Montour  and  Armstrong  counties  have  re- 
cently organized.  Other  counties  have  their  banks 
in  active  operation.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  system  meets  a  local  need  and  is  being 
u.sed  by  the  farmers  of  the  state.  These  farmers 
will  want  good  and  suflUctent  reasons  for  any  un- 
dermining legislation  at  this  time. 


The  Small  Farmer 

THIS  is  a  day  of  big  things.  Men  talk  of  and 
deal  in  numbers  such  as  were  found  only  in 
test  problems  for  the  advanced  class  in  arithmetic 
a  generation  ago.  Hundreds  have  become  thous- 
ands, and  billions  are  used  in  place  of  the  old- 
time,  astounding  millions.  We  use  large  numbers 
when  we  speak  of  crops,  loans,  taxes;  ships  built 
and  ships  sunk;  men  mobilized,  transported,  kill- 
ed; children  orphaned,  or  starving;  combinations 
of  capital  and  ability  such  as  the  world  never 
knew  before — in  fact  Gulliver  was  simply  a  proph- 
et of  modern  times  when  he  wrote  of  his  travels 
among  the  Giants. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  thoughtful  person 
cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  with  the  thought. 
"What  is  to  become  of  the  small  farmer?"  Will 
he  be  forced  to  give  up  his  small,  independent 
business  for  cooperative  farming,  or  to  become  a 
tenant  farmer  for  large  land-owners?  The  ten- 
dency In  the  past  has  Leen  the  other  way.  The 
census  reports  show  that  the  acreage  of  the 
average  farm  has  been  steadily  growing  less.  This 
is  because  the  old-time  plantations  and  large 
holdings  have  been  divided  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  farms.  While  the  rural  population  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  city  population, 
yet  there  has  been  a  steady  increase,  and  the 
gradually  increasing  number  of  better,  tho  small- 
er, farms  has  been  one  of  the  most  hopeful  in- 
dications of  the  nation's  stability.  This  tendency 
might  well  continue  yet  a  long  time  instead,  as 
some  suggest,  of  reversing  the  policy  and  trans- 
forming food  production  into  a  "Big  Business." 
operated,  with  an  eye  to  efficiency,  upon  big  busi- 
ness principles. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  acres  now 
tilled  might  be  made  to  yield  more  if  operated  a.s 
groups  of  farms,  owned  by  syndicates  and  man- 
aged by  capable  men.  But  such  a  plan  would 
Involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  Independent,  inspira- 
tional spirit  of  the  present  home-loving  farm  folks 
— something  that  no  nation  has  ever  lost  and 
continued  to  live.  We  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  fate  that  overtakes  a  nation  that  sacrifices 
everything  for  the  sake  of  efllclency  and  material 
gain. 

The  day  of  the  small  farmer  is  not  passed, 
nor  Is  there  likely  to  be  progress  in  that  direction. 
Promoters  may  promote  and  theorists  may  theor- 
ize, but  as  long  as  so  large  a  part  of  our  people 
love  the  smell  of  the  soil  and  covet  a  spot  they 
may  call  home  and  from  which  they  may  wrest 
an  independent  living,  the  great  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products  will  be  raised  by  small 
farmers. 


Augiifi 
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VennsylVania  Farmer 
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Wrafhor  Damage  Severr. — While 
it  will  lake  months  to  make  any- 
thing like  real  estimates  of  damage 
done  to  wheat  and  oats  by  the  pro- 
tracted rainy  spell.  State  offirlals 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  big 
wheat  raising  counties  the  lost;  due 
to  sprouting  will  be  of  a  .serious 
character.  Reports  are  being  made 
from  almost  every  cection  of  the 
Btate  and  these  have  been  supple- 
mented by  personal  observation  by 
Secretary   of   Agrictilture    Rasmussen 


Cent raliz.ii ion. — As     noted     before  arc    Ix'inj;    inado.   in    some   town;:   the 

in  this  letter  and  lately   made  much  drive    is    being    turned    against     the 

(if  by  .some  who  were  not   awake  last  hucksters    and    wholesnlers    who    buy 

winter,    the    whole    tendency    of    the  from  farmers  by  the  wagon  loail.     In 

legislation  enacted  this  year  has  been  others,   farmers  who  sell  their  whole 

toward      centralization.         .Numerous  stock   to  commission   men   as  soon   as 

bills   passed   give   tho  governor   right  they   reach   reiiiil   markets  are   being 

to   pass  ui)on   appointments  and   con-  made    targets.      In    almost    every    in- 

trol   over  state   business  is  more  and  stance  oltici.il   authority   is   after  the 

more  centered  in  the  office  of  the  ex-  high  cost  of  living  trip  without  tak- 

eciiiive,  aitho  the  handling  of  detail  iiig    the    personal    eimation    into   ac- 

has   been   taken   away    from   it.      The  count. — Hamilton,    Harrisburg,    July 


auditor  general  gets  control  of  the 
mercantile  appraisers'  work  and  all 
the     appointments     under    it     in   the 


28. 


^nd  ol"hers'who"have  gone  thru  vari-    '•"""'i^^     «"'/     "'1     '».'f      advertising 

while  thru  the  inheritance  taxes  the 
jiower  of  this  oflice  is  made  as  great 
lis  it  was  inO  years  ago  when  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  curtail  it  was  be- 
gun.     The   secretary   of    internal   af- 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


ous  counties  and  noted  appearances, 
as  well  as  getting  first  hand  informa- 
tion, in  Kiich  sectiims  as  farmers 
were  able  to  get  their  wheat  thresh- 
ed in  the  field  there  will  be  little 
loss,  but  the  great  majority  of  farm- 


Champion  Debt  Payer. — The  New 
York  State  farmer  Is  designated  as 
the  champion  debt  payer  by  officials 
of    the    New    York     State      Patriotic 

.. Farmers'    Fund.      During      the      war 

DO.  ^..v  .....  „•- -  i,.n,io.it     nf     niiiiiie     irist  met  inn    he-   over  a  million  dollars  was  loaned  to 

ers  Slave  been  unable  to  secure  such    tet^^lent     °'     ''"'3'''^,  .'"'^ ''""J  °,"    ^^^    lo.OOO   farmers  the  average   loan  be- 

attention  and  the  wheat  in  the  shock    ^"    f,^.  «.  "  ""  ^\  i^      '       j mlus  rv    i"K   about    $112.      Now    that    the   af- 

I,    .  <.....n,.<u,i   ii'iiiiv       I'rnni   wii-it   the    coiii missionei    oi    lauoi    iinii    iiiiiuhii)     ,   "        «  .i.      »       >  ■  ,     . 

hassp.outed  badl>       "«      ^^J."  »J^^    ,hru   various  policies    being    worked    fairs  of     he  fund  are  woun.l  up  it  is 

the    exiKiiente      ai    ^^^^    ^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^   ^_^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^    j^und     that    not    a    dollar     was   lost 


7—99 

used  in  that  city.  The  fanners'  eo- 
(iperative  association  will  have  eon- 
irol  of  the  other  70  percent  of  the 
market  milk  as  soon  as  a  price  can 
be  arrived  at  probably  beginning 
this  month.  Another  co-operative 
association  in  Sullivan  County  in- 
volving a  $200,0t)0  plant  is  being 
considered.  In  the  Keaka  Lake  grape 
district  the  acreage  of  grapes  is  be- 
ing increased  and  a  number  ot  plants 
in  Western  New  York  will  manufae- 
ture  grape  jellies,  jams  and  grape 
juice.  Growers  of  black  raspberries 
are  contracting  the  dried  fruit  at 
90  and  95  cents  a  pound  and  the 
crop   was   a   large   one. — P. 


NEW  JERSEY  LETTER 


Secretary    says 


opinion  of  many  here,  but  there  will 


[•rop 

along   the  line.      The   corn   situation    "^■••jr""'":"":-"".^  „"";:,„  town    and    Gouvernetir    dairy    boards 

unfavorable     al.ho     thunder    ''' J^^l"-' ^^lll^'lll^^^.'^^l,,,  .^e  a  diBPOsed  of  7.525  and  4.061   boxes  of 

lot  of  people  in  various  counties     of  cheese,  respectively   this  week  at    31 

Pennsylvania     who    would      like     to  cents,  a  raise  of   %    of  a  cent.     The 


is    not 

storms  and   heavy   washes    from    the 

rains  have  damaged  many  fields. 


tag.     This  law  was  passed  to  eiiable  ■.V/;n:,;r;;;a;tteVs""afTect'ing"'the    open-  sanction  a  maximum   indebtedness  of 

clearing   out    of    the    flocks   of    birds  J''^'"'  %  "l^^/J^-.s^^re  to  be  settled  $500,000,    instead   of    $120,000,    that 

which  are  a  nuisance  in  fields  in  Au-  '"^  '^      f ^«,f «°  ^  ^^^^  ,'^  anv  m"ney  was  guaranteed  by  the  400  members 

gust.      Heretofore     the     season      has  The  state  u  ill  not  pay  out  any  ii^^^^^^ 

started  in  September,  when  the  birds  ^°;^^;'";;'  ^i",\,J  fnrual   districts  -o'^ing  fund.  With   the  hiring  of  a 
bad  done  most  of  the  damage.  ^^^^o   get   the  r    financial    arrange-  new  manager  to  supervise  the  build- 
Stale    Egg   Ruling.--After   several  '^^.J",/^^^^^  before  Sember  ing  of  the  new  plant  the  work  is  pro- 
days  of  consideration  State  chemists  '"^^/„V  ^^^^'^''Ji^^J  ^ZT-i^i.  au-  pressing  rapidly. 


have  reached  a  decision  in  regard  to 


State    Loss     From    Carelessness. — 


The  ruling  has  not  been  made  in  re-    '^„^^°,,^^„^^\hat  half  of  the  million  municipalities  and  private  companies 

gard  to  days,  but  on  a  basis  of  condi-    P^rs   appropr  ated    will     be    avail-  may  be  held  responsible  for  lives  lost 

Hon    which   can   only    be  established    l;;',;;"™^";,    ,7e   required    reports   are  by  illness  due  to  carelessness.  Ignor- 

by  test.                                                              .,    J      ,  j^  .,     g,   t     Highway  Depart-  ance  or  Inaction  in  face  of  threaten- 

The     Road     Situation.— According    Ill^J^ To »n "hip  bureau  ed  outbreaks  of  preventable  diseases. 

Gain  in  Wool.— Estimates  made  at  Auto      Brake      Inspection.— Police 

eiais.    in    me   neiKnuoruom.  ..i     »..v    ^,.  j.j,,,,,,  ^re  that  the  wool  clip  in  and    state    oflScials    favor    legislation 

miles  of  state  highway  will  be  under    ,.           .',,.j^n,a  ^.,,1  commence  to  show  requiring   an     annual     inspection    of 

contract  before  long  an.l  more  roads    ;^"|;-  ^l^^d    trend    for   the    first    time  the  brakes  on  automobiles.      A  chart 

in  years      It  will  go  over  6.1  pounds  has   been   worked   out,   showing  that 

per  sheep,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  if  the  brakes  are  efficient   a  car  go- 

the   response  of  the  smaller   farmers  ing  twenty   miles  an   hour  should  be 

.             -  „      to    the    appeal    to    raise    sheep.      The  able    to   stop    within    a    sp:'ce   of    3 . 

construction  but  oiling  and  resurfac-    '"    ' "      fin.line  a  readv  sale  feet,  and  that   a  car  going  ten  miles 

ing.      The    State    Grange     executive    ^^ '';;•, "''  "i:;;;;"„^,:.:!*S  ^L^ 

dog  licenses  has  Jumped  amazingly 
in  several  rural  counties  as  the  re- 
sult   of    some    active    work    by    State 


uaii       oil  iiciiiuii. ACCOrOtng  ui«    u. >..<.»,( 

to  state  Highway  Department  of-  "•-^^li"-" .\'?I^.  ^'x^.'h; 
flcials,  in  the  neighborhood  of  6:>0 
miles  of  state  highway  will  be  under 
contract  before  long  anil  more  roads 
will  be  advertised  for  construction. 
It  being  the  intention  to  push  the 
work,  altbo  weather  conditions  have 
materially  handicapped  not  only 
cons 
ing. 

and  legislative  committee  in  a  state 
ment  issued  a  few  days  ago  question- 
ed the  cost  of  the  "overhead"  In  the 

road  construction  and  drew  a  sharp      ^   ,   ,     ,     „„,„„„;„„  ,»,„  ii-,«n«»  i-.w 
reply    from    Governor    SprouK      The    ^i«:^'«'%  "  ^  ^,7.  f.  ,' « ''7hr,it: 


issuance  of  an  hour  should  stop  within  9  and 
two-tenth  feet.  This  is  a  national 
movement  favored  by  "safety-first" 
societies  and  police  officials. 

Wool     Notes. — The    Tioga    County 
wool  that  was  pooled  by  the  growers 


State  Grange  thru  its  officers  has  re- 
plied that  "overhead"  is  somewhat 
elastic  in  use  and  that  the  best  time 
to  Judge  is  when  work  is  finished. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  gov- 
ernor replied  to  the  Grange  officials 
indicates  that  anything  said  relative 
to  highway  construction  had  better 
be  well  founiled  because  there  Is 
nothing  in  which  he  is  more  interest- 
ed. 

Huge  Appropriations. — The  total 
State  appropriations  approved  by  the 
governor  are  over  $103,000,000  and 
the  legislature  of  lit  19  goes  on  rec- 
ord as  the  first  "hundnd  million 
dollar  session."  The  auditor  general 
says  that  he  can  pet  the  money.  In- 
deed, he  will   not    have   far  to  go  as    '"'';■■::">":,„>;,_,,,-. ion"  substituted,    est    cost 

the  revenues   f..r   the   «-  •-««;-'    ^r7 ^    lon'amf  ^^1^1^  ' Virrl^k    awarded   a   verdict   of    $461.50    dam- 
years    aggregated    close    to    »»2."00..  ,  ^j    ,j,g    ^^^^  „„,,  costs. 

000.     As  to  manner  in  which  the  ap-    ^'   f„_,,^p„,    ,„  "/arketing  and   other        Interest    in    Hops    Reviving.-Tho 
proprlatlons  were  made  and  approv-        ';;^^   "^"•„'L"\™  m  plain    it    is   not    likely    that    this  state   will 

ed.  things  are  not   materially   differ-    ho'-eaus  will  be  maue  Knovxn  in  I  ^^^^     resume    it     leadership     in     the 

ent  from  what  they  used  to  be.  While    "-"^.^    pu„__„    reriod —There    have    production    of    hoj)s.    yet    interest    is 
the    governor     followed     th_e     recom-    ^JJ^  lH^^Tr  „>  .amendments  to  the    returning,  due  to  the  high  prices  of 


or    less    criticized    when    announced.    ^."  '°^  'Yhese  "merdment's  *  wiu'be    premieV    quality'    produced     in     this 
However,  in  Harrisburg  things  have    t'""    ""  .        .,  _-,      .   .- 

been   started   for   an   overhauling    of 
the  State   government   and   introduc 


tion  of  some  modern  business  meth- 
ods as  will  appear  when  the  reorgan- 
izations are  announced  in  some  de- 
P"vt  lofnts. 


Kent   out   from   the  state   educational    .state.  ,      ,        . 

ml  Farmers'     Activities.   —   Lockport 

""^  In    some    dairymen  have  been  busy  all  .summer 


Second  Crop  Potatoes. — Seed  pota- 
toes placed  in  cold  storage  by  the 
Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
last  April  are  now  being  taken  out 
and  distributed  among  the  farmers 
who  placed  orders  months  ago.  The 
Mercer  County  late  crop  of  seed  pota- 
toes have  shown  up  better  than  seed 
from  any  other  source.  The  general 
practice  among  growers  is  to  have 
potatoes  out  of  cold  storage  at  least 
a  week  before  they  are  planted.  Some 
prefer  to  allow  the  potatoes  to  show 
small  sprouts  before  cutting.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Potato  Growers' 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
arranged  to  certify  late  crop  seed 
potatoes  for  any  grower  in  the  state 
who  desires  the  service.  This  means 
that  a  grower,  whose  potatoes  pass 
all  inspections  will  be  granted  a  cer- 
tificate showing  bis  potatoes  are  of 
good  quality,  free  from  disease  and 
superior  to  ordinary  seed. 

State  Poultrymen  Make  Tonr  of 
Connecticut. — Nothing  in  the  educa- 
tional line  is  going  to  escape  the 
New  Jersey  poultrymen,  and  having 
studied  poultry  raising  methods  at 
home  quite  thoroly,  they  entered 
New  England  and  make  a  study  of 
what  Connecticut  had  to  offer  in  the 
poultry  raising  line.  The  plans  pro- 
vided for  an  automobile  tour  this 
week.  Members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  A.ssociation  motored 
from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to 
Storrs,  ('onn.,  visiting  on  the  way 
the  leading  poultry  farms  and  tak- 
ing in  the  annual  summer  field  meet- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  As- 
sociation at  the  Connecticut  State 
Agricultural  College.  Twenty-five 
automobiles  were  used  in  carrying 
the  members  of  the  association,  and 
other  persons  not  members  interested 
in  poultry  raising.  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Agricultural  College  at 
New  Brunswick  and  chairman  of  the 
educational  committee  of  the  State 
Poultry  Association,  was  in  charge 
of  the  plans  for  the  trip. 

Crops. — Corn  has  shown  a  good 
gain  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past 
week  and  is  generally  rated  as  ex- 
cellent. Some  Is  In  tassel  and  early 
sweet  corn  Is  being  marketed.  Hun- 
dreds of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  be- 
ing dug,  while  wheat  and  rye  cut- 
ting is  nearly  completed.  There  is 
a  fine  crop  of  oats  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  with  the  exception  of  the 
Southern  sections.  Early  peaches  and 
apples  are  being  picked.  Peppers 
and  tomatoes  are  fair  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes very  good. 

Limited  Supply  of  Fruits. — 14ie 
ten  days'  rain,  which  caused  much 
loss  among  fruit  and  vegetables 
growers  in  all  sections  of  Jersey, 
caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
fruits  in  particular  in  the  municipal 
markets  thruoul  the  state.  There  is 
also  a  limited  quantity  of  pears, 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  These  con- 
ditions caused  many  housewives  to 
defer  canning  fruits  until  later  in 
the  season.  Vegetables  were  also 
lacking  in  quantity  and  quality,  ow- 
ing to  the  rainfalls.  Pears  headed 
the  list  of  fruit  offerings  for  the 
week. 

Damage  From  Heavy  Rains. — Re- 
ports coming  in  slowly  from  the 
farming  districts  show  that  thous- 
ands of  dollars  of  damage  was  done 
to  crops  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  farmers 
will  sustain  total  loss  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  which  had  been  cut  and 
were  stacked  in  the  fields. — K. 


ofVhe'Juie^s'ther'J^'islno^.-orle-;;    ^^e^o,^r..  a   huge   milk   P'ait    F"- 

r,M  hie    orcurring    over    prices       and    milk    dealers    have    been    bought    out. 

Iffor^^o  pass  r^trlct^ve^egisla.ion,    controlling   30   percent  of    the    m.lk 


The  man  who  doesn't  like  farming 
ought  to  (init  farming — or  else  get  a 
broader  vision  of  what  farming 
means,  and  tu  come  to  like  it. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


AuKUst    2.    1919. 


For  Individual  Outfits 


THE  REASON  that  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutters  are  prefer- 
red for  "individually  owned'* 
outfits  is  because  they  are  so  con- 
venient to  move,  so  simple  in 
construction,  so  dependable  in 
operation,  and  require  so  little 
power.  There  are  four  sizes,  the 
smallest  of  which  can  be  operated 
with  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine 
developing  as  little  as  3  h.  p. 


PAPEC  P^VV*e'^ 


"Own  your  own"  Papec.  It  will  save  on  an 
average  of  $100  to  $200  a  year  according  to  the 
size  of  silo.  Every  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  is  guar- 
anteed to  "throw  and  blow"  ensilage  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  height  of  mzty  silo  with  any  power 
provided  the  speed  of  the  cutting  wheel  does  not 
fall  below  600  revolutions  per  minute. 

Out  1919  catalog  txplaint  how  a  Papee  will  toon  SAyE 
nouth  to  pay  far  itielf.     tfritt  today  for  your  copy. 

■g»n>a  -5kax     PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

AooM  mar  ^aS^S^^^^^SS^  /"AK  SIiortoTUIe  New  York 

yon 


I  Off  Silos 

I  now  have  my  third  consign- 
ment of  silos,  the  last  for  this 
season,  which  I  will  sell  by  mail 
at  my  usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known  make, 
best  material  and  strictly  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Order  be- 
fore this  lot  is  exhausted  and 
save  precisely  one-half. 
M.  L  SMITH,  Manufichirer's  A«ent 

1S4  Flood   Buildinc 
'    MEADVILLE.    PENNA. 


Feed  More  Silage 


more  corn  In- 
to high-priced  beef 
mnd  Amin  producU  with  ■ 

-tiM  tBn  bmI>ti^al  that  laata  for 
%ti».     "Shiji-Up_"_b»ocfci  with 
Dotcnofl  mdfl,   nsnvBCo  wfth 
.  twhtaditMl.MoatdanMatila 
.  eoBstmetiofi  know*.  Ord« 
NOW-taMjMrtfe 
before tto 


r«u.v  I 


«.  M.  9n%*am  e*.,  ■.»t»45ti„i  i.  iim. 

0m  Ilk  tm  <f»r  •<•  CitaM*  JU^>  C<MMr>  m*  tidmtU    TSrmltm 


Among  New  York  DairymeH 


Cows  in  our  up-state  dairy  district 
are  working  well  at  production.  The 
season  has  been  favorable  for  the 
most  part,  altho  we  have  had  rather 
less  rain  than  for  three  or  four  years 
during  the  summer.  Dairymen  are 
feeding  more  grain  than  usual,  even 
on  the  present  high  marliet.  Feed 
prices  are  steadily  advancing  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  con- 
siderable decline  on  most  fe«ds.  We 
are  looking  mostly  for  advances 
rather  than  declines.  There  may  be 
a  few  feeds  that  will  show  some  fall- 
ing off  later,  but  dealers  have  a  wa;* 
of  keeping  the  prices  well  up  when 
once  they  are  advanced.  Corn  now 
seems  too  high  to  buy  except  as  an 
extremity  and  corn  goods  have  gone 
up  steadily.     Fortunate  was  the  man 


somewhat  less  production  as  the 
years  go  by.  It  looks  reasonable  to 
expect  It.  A  poor  crop  year  now  at 
any  time  would  show  very  startling 
results.  We  have  had  good  crops  so 
long  that  people  think  it  will  always 
last.  Labor  is  demanding  shorter 
hours  and  more  pay,  and  in  many- 
cases  they  are  entitled  to  more  pay, 
and  workers  are  drifting  to  town 
rapidly.  Combine  a  shortage  of  la- 
bor on  farms  and  a  dry  season  and 
there  might  be  danger  of  a  decided 
food  shortage. 

Farms  For  Sale — Labor 
Meanwhile  farm  owners  are  offer- 
ing their  farms  for  sale  because  they 
cannot  work  them.     I  have  noted  be- 
fore   the    low    price.';   of    these    dairy 
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who  bought  gluten  at  $60  or  $65, 
apparently.  Yet  the  cows  are  get- 
ting the  feed  and  we  are  getting  the 
milk  more  than  ever  before.  August 
milk  may  not  be  so  high  as  to  make 
It  profitable  but  thus  far  this  sea- 
son dairymen  have  done  pretty  well. 
We  look  tor  some  relative  decline 
from  now  on. 

Should  we  find  that  fall  and  win- 
ter milk  bring  less  proportionately 
than  June  and  the  adjacent  months, 
the  present  tendency  to  turn  to  sum- 
mer dairying  will  be  accentuated. 
Some  equalization  will  need  to  be 
m.nde,  for  winter  milk  is  none  too 
flush  so  far  as  wo  can  determine.  If 
3  percent  milk  brings  only  $3.20, 
there  will  be  disappointment,  and 
the  prospect  Is  not  bright  for  more. 

Shorter  Hay  Crops 
Farmers  are  frequently  heard  say- 
ing that  in  spite  of  the  favorable 
season  they  are  cutting  less  hay  than 
last  year.  A  few  report  more,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  usual.  It 
is  true  that  the  country  may  have  a 
better  hay  crop  than  last  year,  yet 
it  looks  here  as  fho  hay  prices  may 
be  as  well  up  as  last  year.  Dealers 
paid  $20  in  the  mow  for  considerable 
hay  of  average  quality.  It  may  not 
bring  that  early  and  possibly  not  at 
all,  but  a  good  price  looks  to  be  com- 
ing. Why  do  we  not  get  as  much 
hay  as  for  some  years?  Only  because 
we  have  done  less  really  good  farm- 
ing. And  the  poorer  farming  Is  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  If  present 
conditions  continue  we  may  look  for 


farms.  Never  was  there  so  good  a 
prospect  for  the  fellow  who  can  do  a 
lot  of  work  himself,  and  who  likes 
that  sort  of  a  thing,  as  right  now. 
Something  unforeseen  may  happen, 
of  course,  and  I  woulil  be  the  last  to 
advise  plunging  in  farming.  Go  safe- 
ly, but  the  chance  for  five  years  is 
certainly  good.  Haying  wages  b?vc 
been  and  are  40  to  50  cents  an  hour. 
Farmers  are  willing  to  pay  40  or  4.'» 
cents  for  good  work  when  weather  Is 
right.  One  man  who  had  two  me» 
at  that  figure  said  he  was  glad  h<- 
hired  for  he  is  thru  haying  in  really 
good  season.  We  like  to  get  thru 
by  the  tenth  of  July  or  earlier  up 
here. 

This  farmer,  however,  said  that 
he  had  to  do  three  days*  work  a  day 
to  get  the  men  to  earn  anything  for 
bim.  If  a  man  is  sturdy  enough,  he 
may  do  that  for  a  time,  but  he  does- 
n't like  It  for  a  steady  grind.  It  l-» 
the  way  It  must  be  done  to  really 
get  what  Is  coming,  except  in  case  of 
a  better  disposed  hired  man  than  th<> 
average  these  days.  Not  very  er:- 
couraging,  you  may  say.  btit  not  si 
bad  for  the  rugged  man.  especially 
If  his  family  c;  n  help  hiiy.  If  he  i-< 
rea.sonably  ind^-pendent  of  outside 
help  he  will  make  it  so  pretty  well. 
A  village  man  proposed  to  buy  a  cer- 
tain farm  but  said  he  would  wan' 
It  only  If  he  could  keep  a  man  ther«' 
and  go  back  and  forth  from  town  ti 
help  do  the  work.  I  very  prompt  1> 
advised  him  to  let  It  alone.  Many  a 
farmer  would  never  think  of  offering 
his  farm  for  sale  if  he  oould  get  ro- 
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liable  help   at   any   reasonable   prlc«, 
or  possibly  at  almost  any  price. 

Leag^ue  Cooperation 

The  League  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion is  still  the  center  of  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  the  subject  would  die  out.  There 
is  not  much  noise  made  except  in  an 
occasional  locality,  but  when  you  get 
in  touch  with  a  bunch  of  fanners 
and  get  close  to  them  you  find  that 
you  have  as  determined  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple as  when  the  League  first  stood  up 
for  rights  in  1916.  It  will  take  .some 
discussion  to  make  every  man  see 
just  how  the  thing  is  going  to  work, 
and  that  is  the  most  encouraging 
feature.  Even  the  leaders  are  anxi- 
ous to  go  slow  enough  not  to  make 
serious  mistakes,  and  the'y  are  al- 
ready saying  that  it  is  likely  thai 
many  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  plans.  Fortunately  there  is 
little  shouting  about  it  and  the  dif- 
ficulties are  being  studied.  If  it  were 
not  so  I  believe  many  farmers  would 
be  fearful  cf  results  It  hardly  seem 
to  me  now  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
breaking  over  money,  for  there  If 
money  to  be  had  and  it  will  be  paid 
In  when  needed  If  farmers  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  plan  Is  sound. 

The  chief  difllculty  as  I  see  it  now 
is  to  arrange  some  way  to  take  care 
of  every  I^eague  member.  It  would 
be  suicidal  to  go  into  the  scheme 
without  this  carefully  worked  out. 
There  will  be  localities  that  will  not 
care  to  raise  money  at  first  and  se- 
ctire  a  creamery.  If  they  do  not.  how 
can  they  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
League?  There  will  have  to  be  some 
way  for  this  and  It  is,  no  doubt,  be- 
ing considered.  Let  us  hear  from 
someone  on  this  point  as  soon  as 
ready.  It  will  be  possible  to  get  the 
views  of  leaders  on  this  soon.  I 
think. 

It  looks  as  tho  we  cannot  com- 
mence without  all  getting  In  on  the 
co-operative.  Yet  it  may  be  done  by 
the  co-operative  ni.Tnufacturing  and 
selling  other  League  milk  to  the 
dealers.  I  hardly  like  this,  but  we 
will  likely  see  some  better  way  when 
it  is  discussed  further.  Picnics  are 
here  and  fall  meetings  are  coming 
soon,  and  we  will  get  better  posted. 
We  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  and 
quiet  talking  nov,-  among  ourselves. 
— H.  H.  Lyon.  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 

With  this  differential,  it  wouM  make 
3  percent  milk  29  cents  and  ,")  per- 
cent milk  39  cents  per  gallon;  3.6 
percent.  32  cents  and  4  6  percent.  37 
cents  per  gallon.  This  is  a  larger 
dil't'erential  than  is  used  either  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  but  as 
the  average  milk  that  comes  to  Hal- 
tiinore  is  said  to  be  above  4  percent 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a  smaller 
difl'erential  would  be  paying  a  pre- 
mium on  the  low  testing  milk.  The 
gallon  basis  was  used  as  all  milk 
CO  Ming  to  Ualtimore  is  bought  by  the 
gallon.  j 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  all 
the  dealers  use  this  method  which, 
can  easily  be  done,  the  small  deal-, 
ers  having  the  sxniie  advantage  as 
the  largi-r  ones.  Clieek  tests  will  be 
made  whenever  there  is  a  (Msnuto. — 
D.  G.   Harry.  ' 
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$3.13  FOR  AUGUST  LEAGUE  MILK' 

Dairymen's  League  milk  for  .•\ti- 
gust  hus  been  .sold  for  $3.13,  or 
about  6-:,  cents  per  quart.  This  price 
is  for  3  percent  milk  at  the  200  mile 
zone  with  the  usual  differentials  for 
freight  and  biittertat.  The  August 
price  is  12  cents  a  hundred  more 
than  was  paid  producers  for  July 
milk.  It  was  determined  by  the  price 
agreement  now  in  force  between  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  which  takes  both 
market  conditions  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction into  consideration. 

The  average  market  price  of  but- 
ter for  the  30  II  •  s  ending  with  July 
20th  was  $.51&S  The  average  mar- 
ket price  of  cheese  for  the  same 
period  was  $.3131.  To  the  average  of 
these  prices  together  with  the  aver- 
age price  of  skim  milk  and  whey  is 
added  36  cents  to  allow  for  costs  of 
production.  The  result  is  the  Au- 
gust price. 

The  prices  in  the  Buffalo  District 
for  August  are  $3  per  hundred  for  3 
percent  milk  with  the  usual  differ- 
ential for  butterfat,  or  29]  cents  a 
gallon,  or  $3.24  flat. 

The  flat  price  In  the  Rochester 
District  for  August   is  $3.11. 
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During  hot  summer 
days,  simplicity  in  cream 
separator  construction 
avoick  waste  and  makes 
(xtssible  (juick  and  easy 
handling  of  mill;. 

The  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  is  re- 
markably simple.  Thou- 
sands of  DE  LAVALS 
are  run  and  cleaned  by 
children  every  day. 

This  simplicity  means 
long  life  and  freedom 
from  repairs,  and  is  tlic 
outcome  of  over  forty 
years  of  unquestioned 
leadership  in  cream  separator  inventing,  developing  and  perfecting. 

Every  pari  has  been  developed  to  its  highest  degree  of  simplicity 
coupled  -ilh  efSciency  and  the  DE  LAVAL  has  earned  for  itself  the 
name  of  bcin?  "the  world's  standard  separator." 

More  DE  LAVALS  are  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don't  know 
him,  write  to  the  nearest   De  Laval   office  a*   below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR   CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  Eaat  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHY  DAIRYTilEN  SHOULD  AT- 
TEND NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


BALTIMORE  MILK  PRICES 

August  1  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
buying  milk  In  the  Baltimore  terri- 
tory. The  Maryland  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  and  the  Milk  Ftottlers' 
Exchange,  of  Baltimore  City,  have 
agreed  that  all  milk  coming  to  Bal- 
timore shall  be  bought  on  a  butter 
fat  basis.  They  have  arranged  to  have 
the  Philadelphia  I.,abatories  estalilish 
a  labatory  in  Baltimore,  and  do  all 
the  testing,  collecting  samples,  etc. 
A  copy  of  each  shipper's  test  will  be 
mailed  to  bim,  as  well  as  a  copy 
each  for  the  dealer,  that  he  ships 
to.  and  to  the  .Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association. 

For  a  long  time  the  producers  have 
wanted  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  while 
the  dealers  have  stated  th.it  this  was 
the  only  fair  way  to  buy  milk,  there 
were  always  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
putting  it  in  force.  A  committee 
from  each  of  the  two  Associations 
was  appointed  to  work  out  a  plan  to 
hring  this  about,  and  after  several 
meetings  adopted  this  plan,  with  a 
differential  of  five  cents  per  gallon, 
for  each  unit  above  3  percent,  or 
one-half  cent  per  gallon  for  each 
tenth  of  percent. 

The    price    for    August    will    be    34 
cents  ppr   gallon    for   4    percent    milk. 


Men    engaged    in    various    lines    of 
business      have       their      as.soclatlons 
which  are  made  up  of  all   men  in  a 
specialized   business.  They  hold  their, 
annual    meetings    and    talk    over    the, 
present   and  future  of   their  lines  of. 
business.       It   should    be    the    aim   of 
every    dairy m.'.n    to    attend    the    Na- 
tional   Dairy  Shiw    and     g:ith«r    the 
latest    fa.-ts   con< truing    his   business, 
mingle  with  other  men   in  the  same 
line    and    keep    up   to    date    with    all 
methods     and    improvements     which 
.ire  cliimglvg  so  rapidly. 

Tho  National  IV-iry  Show  will  be 
hel  1  this  year  at  Chicago.  October  6 
to  12.  One  of  the  great  lessons  that 
is  to  be  gathered  from  a  visit  to  the 
show  Is  that  dairying  Is  not  an  in- 
significant side  line  In  this  country 
and  that  there  Is  more  to  It  than  a 
means  of  occupying  the  time  and 
energies  of  women  and  children. 

The  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  will  see 
the  late-!t  patterns  of  cattle  of  their 
chos«»n  breeds  and  have  opportunity 
to  make  his  own  comparisons.  The 
latest  equipment  fnr  fa -nis.  barns 
ar.d  creimerles  will  be  on  dlspl.-.y. 
Labor  saving  devices  and  new  meth- 
od's and  means  of  handling  all  lines 
of  business  in  connection  with  the 
dairy  Industry  will  be  in  evidence. 
A  week's  vacation  from  the  farm  and 
factory  spent  at  the  dairy  show  In 
'"blcago  this  fall.  Oct.  6  to  12.  will  be 
the  means  (jf  greater  development 
; -.1  i    i"ferest   in   each    man's  business. 


SILOS 


Elztension  Roof 

that  it 
ju«lablr 


rc.iiiy  practical.  Ad- 
door  frame  with 
ladder  coml.infd.  Catalogue 
givrs  full  information. 
A{;<^nt«  wanird  wko  caa  icll 
and  can  devole  lome  time. 
Urile 
GLXDBE  SILO  CO. 

S-lSWUlow  St..Sidner.  N.Y. 


Before   You   Buy   Your  SI1«>, 

Invrtfiiratffthor.  ;iabi'*t.r«cn  Mountain.  Si«na 
k  /,..    ctrea'.miM    dc*fr  :  1   «    Ic^nt-Lf'.     tight 


.  eoiMtraction, 


=  in- 


1t#.|_--._  Rlcheat  Feed.  Low  Ton  Coat 
inOiaSSeSwrita  today  for  lo  west  prtco 

rHIUOEirHU  WUttft  CO..  toss  such  St..ftiila4«l»kil.P«. 


DEMPWOLFS 


TO  make  the  most  money  on  wheat,  the  soil    . 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.     With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces       N^. 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolf's  Fei^ilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels— that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish 
good  seed.  They  have  been  used  for  years  by  the 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 

In-order  to  otitwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp- 
wolfs  Fertiliiers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it  gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start  even  in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  information 
about  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops.  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or- 
der be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
York,  P«.  a 


YDRK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


FERTILIZERS  1 

YOtiK.I* 


'"f'UlifSOlMUVIWTUl         ^ 
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VennsylVania  Farmer 
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OmCINAL  faail»ENE  TRACTOnf 

Ample,  Steady 
Self-Regulating  Belt  Power 

'%*  one  ol  the  features  of  the  Waterloo  Boy  which  owners 
have  found  of  great  value.  Its  14  x  8  inch  pulley  is  driven 
direct  from  motor.  Belt  speed  of  2,700  feet  per  tninute  is 
a  good  average  for  threshing,  silo  filling,  com  shelling,  feed 
grinding,  hay  baling,  etc  Can  be  instantly  changed  to  any 
■peed,  and  is  held  there  by  the  "old  reliable" 
fly- ball  governor  in  spite  of  varying  load. 

For  Plowmg,  Discing,  Harrowing,  Seeding, 
Hay  Loading,  Hanlmg,  Road  Grading 

and  many  other  draw-bar  purposes  the  Waterloo 
Boy  Tractor  is  also  showing  its  power  capacity;  its 
endurance,  fuel  economy,  quick  response  to  the 
will  of  the  operator,  its  freedom  from  trouble,  its 
ability  to  accommodate  itself  to  varying  conditions. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  a  two-speed 
12-25  tractor;  is  equipped  with  f-|yatt 
Roller  Bearings  throughout;  has  dust 
proof,  steel-cut  gears,  easily  accessible, 
automatic  lubrication,  reliable  ignition, 
our  own  patented  kerosene  manifold 
which  gets  full  power  from  every  drop 
of  fuel;  large,  wide  wheels  give  power- 
ful traction  without  packing  soil. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our 
illustratedcatalog  which  gives  full  descrip- 
tion and  many  interesting  views  taken  on 
the  (arms  of  users.     Write  for  it. 


JOHN  DEERE 

4712W.  3nlAva.        MoUns.  lU. 
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ICONOMV  FEEDER 

A  jM-rf**!  t  wnrklne  Hclf- 
fwiliT  f(.r  hoirs  \  IfHi  II.. 
plB  pii.Tii  for  If.  SdvpK  (in 
liurrliaiie  priif.  tliiiM.  t1(M*r 
rii>ai-4>,  repiiIrK  .iiid  ff«Hl, 
Will  fec<l  40  h..>.'«.  Sold 
dIriTt.  tIS.Sn.  Moiipj  rf 
fundttl  If  not  ^atUAtwl. 
V«T  further  Inforinnlldti 
».Mre»^  THE  ECONOMT 
FEEDER  CO..  »oi  I  «J 
New  Wsabliucton.  O. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed- 
ing direction*,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALtS.  PA. 


H 


ERE  is  tbe  tractor  of  utmost  economy,  the  tractor 
that  gels  nicst  from  every  gallon  of  fuel  because  the 
direct  drive  from  motor  to  both  rear  ajde  aad  belt 
pulley  saves  power. 

HubeR 

Pightfgjir 

ia  the  right  n«^  tractor  for  every  sked  farm.  I»  i»  powrrful  enough  to 
pull  three  14-inch  bottoms  and  turn  an  acre  an  hour,  and  light  enough  to 
work  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  it  down. 

ThouMtnds  of  Huber  Light  Fours  are  io  successful  use.  It  is  the  tried 
and  proved  tractor.  Huber  owners  are  Huber  boosters.  For  40  years 
Huber  has  built  steam  tractors;  and  for  20  years  gas  tractors.  Tbe  Huber 
Light  Four  is  the  Ixst  tractor  fluber  ever  built. 

It  plows,  harrows,  «lrills,  pulls  ri  binder— <loe<«  every  type  of  lieavy  field 
and  belt  work  economically.  .So  simple  a  lioy  can  run  it. 
and  anyone  who  know  s  an  automobile  can  keen  it  in  re|)air. 
Even-  one  interested  in  I  ractor»  should  read  the  "Trac 
tor  in  "the  Making."  a  reprint  in  l)ooklet  form.  Tells 
vitally  interestinc  facts  about  tractors.  It  i^  free  for  the 
asking.     Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  COMPANY 

215  Center  Stre«t  Marion,  Ohio 

Maker i  of  the  famous  Huber  Junior  Thresher 

»      HOMK  TF.KRlTt)RV  8TII.I.  OPKN   FOR  LIVE  UKAI-ER.-* 


Wfiglit  6.000  poond«: 
pulli  thm  14"  Iwt- 
tuB  pinwi;  It  h.p. 
drfirrrfii  to  tbe  dr>w- 
Imt;  85  h.  p.  at  tbe 
liHt;  W«ukr«hji.Iour- 
cyliO*lrr  niolor;  Frr- 
la  BMliatur;  Hyatt 
BoIm'  BesriDRi: 
bans  gssoliM.  fccro- 
Haeordwtillmtc;  m>- 
tsr  ilmft:  two  ipeeds, 
8H  and  4  milsi 
perbMir. 


u 


Stomach  Worm  Treatment 


AS  the  time  for  treating  sheep  and 
lambs  for  stomach  worms  is  here.  I 
am  enclosinB  photoKiaph  of  what  we 
consider  one  of  the  best  outfits  for 
drenchinfr  that  It  is  possible  to  use. 
I  have  tried  bottles,  syringes  and 
many  other  fixtures,  but  I  think  this 
outfit  beats  them  all. 

Wp  buy  from  the  hardware  or 
agricultural  machinery  man.  two  or 
more  common  machine  oil  cans.  Get 
those  with  a  large  opening  In  the 
top,  having  a  hole  about  an  Inch  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter.  This  makes  a 
can  that  Is  very  easy  to  put  the  do5»e 
of  medicine  Into;  the  top  and  nozzle 
being  easily  and  quickly  adjusted. 
The  attendant  mixes  the  dose  and 
puts  it  In  the  Idle  can  thus  keeping 
the  operation  busy,  and  making  the 
work  very  rapid.  We  cut  the  point 
off  the  tin  spout  of  the  oil  can.  at  a 
point  where  It  makes  the  hole  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  In  diameter, 
slipping  over  this  a  piece  of  one- 
fourth  inch  gas  pipe,  or  what  Is 
commonly  used  for  an  extension  on 
gas  light  fixtures.  The  reason  we 
put  this  piece  of  gas  pipe  on  the  tin 
spout  is  that  sheep  or  lambs  will 
crush  the  tin  spout,  while  the  piece 
three  or  four  inches  long,  of  one- 
fourth  inch  gas  pipe,  makes  a  nozzle 
that  they  cannot  crush  or  chew. 

By  holding  the  sheep's  head  up 
slightly,  and  inserting  this  pipe  into 
the  side  of  the  mouth,  the  liquid  will 
run  down  usually  quite  fast  enough. 
If  you  wish  to  make  the  dose  go  out 
more  rapidly,  the  spring  bottom  in 
the  oil  can  forces  It  out  very  nicely. 
The  dose,  however,  should  be  admin- 
istered slowly,  as  the  shppp  and 
lambs  are  very  easily  strangled  and 


Gasoline  Treatment 

Do.sp,  one  tablespoon  of  gasoline, 
one  tablespoon  of  linseed  oil,  in  four 
or  five  ounces  of  sweet  milk. 

Each  dose  must  be  made  up  sep- 
arately and  kept  well  shaken  in  or- 
der to  have  the  emulsion  completp. 
For  a  four  months  old  lamb,  reduce 
the  dose  one-fourth;   for  a  large  one 


Note  Wide  Mouthed  Can  For  Easy 
Filling 

a  (lose  nf  medicine  going  into  the 
lungs  is  very  sure  to  cause  death  or 
serious  troirble.  I  think,  the  cuts 
will  explain  fully,  the  apparatus  and 
the  way  of  handling  it.  I  give  the 
opening  can.  and  the  one  ready  to 
administer  the  dose,  so  that  you  may 
get  the  idea  clearly.  In  preparing 
the  sheep  for  treatment,  keep  them 
away  from  both  feed  and  water  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours;  and  after 
treatment  keep  them  away  from  feed 
and  water  at  least  six  to  twelve 
hours.  Then  they  may  have  both 
water  and  feed  or  pasture. 


The  Dosing  Can  Ready  For  TT«e 

weighing  one  hundred  pounds  or 
more,  lncrea.se  the  dose  one-fourth. 
The  dose  given  Is  for  an  average 
Sized  sheep.  The  dose  should  be  re- 
peated in   about   ten   day.s. 

Blue  Stone  Treatment 

The  other  treatment  used  succes.s- 
fully  is  the  copper  sulphate  or  com- 
monly known  as  the  blue  stone  treat- 
ment: One  ounce  of  copper  sulphate 
to  two  quarts  of  water,  and  one 
ounce  of  mustard.  Dose  for  lamb, 
one  to  one  and  one-half  ounces;  for 
yearling,  two  ounces;  for  mature 
sheep,   two  to  three   ounces. 

This  mixture  can  be  made  up  in  a 
large  enough  quantity  to  treat  the 
ntiiuher  of  sheep  desired,  but  you 
must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
mixture  thoroly  stirred  when  you 
are  measuring  out  each  dose,  as  the 
blue  stone  or  copper  sulphate  will 
go  to  the  bottom  and  make  some 
doses  entirely  too  strong  and  others 
too  weak. 

The  sheep  should  be  kept  from 
water  and  feed  as  recommended 
above  In  the  gasoline  treatment,  and 
the  dose  repeated  in  about  ten  days. 
— R.  L.  Munce,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Some  folks  suffer  from  high  blood 
pressure;  and  some  spraying  ma- 
chines suffer  from  low  air  pressure. 
If  your  machine  will  not  maintain 
a  pressure  of  150  pounds  while  In 
operation  It  will  be  good  economy  to 
5unk  It  and  get  one  that  will. 

ITncle  Sam's  agricultural  depart- 
ment is  telling  farmers  they  should 
l)e  able  to  buy  their  fall  fertilizers 
for  about  30  percent  less  money  than 
thi'v   pail)   for  the  si/ring's  supply. 


August   2,    1919. 

EDUCATE  THE  COLT 

The  colt's  education  shotild  begin 
early.  Let  him  ksirn  at  the  start 
that  men  are  his  friends.  After  he 
has  found  his  legs  and  had  a  good 
mpal.  pay  him  a  visit.  After  a  day 
or  two  of  your  acquaintance,  pel  him 
a  little  and  get  him  used  to  being 
handled  and  rubbed.  When  he  is  a 
month  old,  begin  to  halter-break 
him.  putting  the  halter  on  him  for  a 
short  time  at  first  and  allowiuK  him 
to  feel  it. 

He  will  soon  allow  the  halter  to  In- 
put on  and  taken  off  without  objec- 
tion. Then  teach  him  to  lead,  not 
by  pulling  him,  but  by  using  a  long 
strap  or  pair  of  reins  and  getting 
behind  him.  Some  use  a  strap  which 
runs  thru  the  surcingle  on  the  other 
side,  80  that  a  pull  on  the  strap  ap- 
plies the  urging  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  This  is  even  better  than 
using  the  reins. 

After  the  colt  learns  to  lead  well 
he  will  be  ready  for  the  training  of 
the  second  winter,  when  he  should 
be  put  into  plain  ordinary  harness, 
with  bridle  and  all  complete.  An  old 
harness  kept  for  this  purpose  serves 
the  end  well.  Turn  him  into  the 
barnyard  for  a  short  spell  and  let 
him  fuss  with  the  harness.  Do  this 
several  times  a  week  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  Then  put  the  good 
harness  on  him,  and  accustom  him 
gradually.  Then  some  day  hook  him 
In  with  the  best  and  quietest  horse 
you  have.  If  his  previous  handling 
has  been  right  he  will  walk  off,  tak- 
ing his  share  of  the  load,  light,  of 
course.  By  thA>  time  he  is  thru  his 
second  winter  he  will  be  at  home  in 
the  harness,  and  will  hardly  know- 
that  he  was  being  educated. —  War- 
ner E.  Farver. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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seems  possible  with  a  good  grain  and 
potato  croi)  tliis  year  and  a  continua- 
tion of  present  high  prices.  While 
the  best  grades  of  American  hams 
and  bacon  met  with  French  appro- 
val, it  is  said  that  these  products  are 
too  expensive  for  tlie  average  French 
family.  It  is  not  likely  that  F'rance 
will  iini)<)rt  breeding  8\vin<?  to  any 
large  extent,  altho  continued  impor- 
tations of  meats  and  fats  are  expect- 
ed. 

South  America,  on  thi-  other  liand, 
is  importing  swine  from  the  fnited 
States  wifli  considerable  regularity. 
Since  the  first  of  this  year  there 
have  been  seven  purchases  and  ship- 
ments ranging  from  about  30  to  70 
head  each  of  purebred  stock  for 
breeding,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
smaller  shipments. 


WOOL  POOLING  PAYS 

In  certain  sections  of  the  fleece- 
growing  states  wool  pooling  has 
gained  greatly  in  popularity.  Small 
producers  who  formerly  were  unable 
to  market  their  wool  as  individuals 
in  a  profitaiile  manner  can  now  com- 
bine with  their  neighbors  and  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  supply  of  graded, 
quality  wool  to  make  it  attractive 
for  ths  ear.tern  wool  merchants  to 
bid  on  these  fleeces.  During  the  last 
year  the  various  cooperative  asso- 
ciations have  sold  their  wool  for 
prices  ranging  from  1  to  8  cents  pre- 
mium a  pound  above  the  prices  of- 
fered by  the  local  buyers  for  the 
same  clips. 


U.  S.  LEADS  IN  SWINE 

According  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler, 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  the  United  States  con- 
tains considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  tbe  swine  in  the  world. 
Swine  are  less  numerous  than  either 
sheep  or  cattle  in  the  world  at  large, 
but  are  more  numerous  than  either 
in  the  United  Stales,  which  this  year 
has  more  hogs  than  its  10  nearest 
competitors  combined. 

Latest  reports  from  department 
reprefentatives  in  Europe  indicate 
that  pork  importation  by  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  considerably  small- 
er in  the  future  than  ilurlng  the 
war.  price  being  an  Important  factor. 
In  general,  it  appears  that  American 
fresh  pork  products  liave  met  with 
favor  on  tbe  British  markets,  but 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  curing  of  hams  and  bacon.  It  is 
reported  from  France  that  the  swine 
Industry  there  decreased  most  rapid- 
ly between  1913  and  1916.  but  the 
f'ecrease  since  1916  has  been  com- 
paratively small.   Rapid   recuperation 


EARLY  FATTENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  old  days  it  was  customary 
to  keep  hogs  much  longer  than  at  the 
present  time.  Farmers  have  learned 
that  the  only  way  to  make  the  busi- 
ness pay  is  to  push  the  hogs  rapidly, 
develop  a  maximum  of  growth  In  a 
few  months,  and  get  the  hogs  onto 
the  market  liefore  they  are  a  year 
old.  The  average  age  of  the  hogs 
which  go  thru  the  market  in  Chicago 
is  less  than  nine  months,  which 
shows  that  the  west  em  farmer  is 
fully  alive  to  the  economical  advan- 
tage of  quick,  substantial  growth. 
The  average  weight  of  the  hogs 
whicli  pass  thru  the  market  in  Chi- 
cago is  220  pounds. 

Farmers  who  keep  only  a  few 
hogs  and  have  not  looked  carefully 
into  the  matter  of  production  costs, 
sometimes  hold  their  animals  for 
two  years.  This  is  a  mistake  and 
practically  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
profit  to  be  shown.  When  corn  was 
selling  at  from  eight  to  twelve  cents 
a  bushel  it  may  have  paid  to  keep 
hogs  more  than  a  year,  and  to  grow 
them  larger  than  the  average  at  the 
present  time.  Now  conditions  are  al- 
together different,  and  careful  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  while 
very  rapid  growth  Is  made  in  the 
first  eight  or  nine  months,  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  grain  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  gains  after 
that  period  has  passed. 

Prof.  .  C  McN'uft  reports  some  in- 
teresting experiments  to  illustrate! 
this  fact.  He  says  that  the  greatest 
proportionate  gain  in  weight  is  made 
when  the  pigs  are  suckling.  By  keep- 
ing weight  averages  It  has  been 
found  that  a  pig  which  weighs  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  when 
born  should  weigh  12  pounds  when 
six  weeks  old.  When  three  or  four 
months  old  the  pigs  begin  to  eat 
grain,  and  100  pounds  of  grain  feed 
at  that  time  will  give  more  increase 
in  weight  than  ever  after. 

With  good  pigs,  given  good  rare, 
100  pounds  of  weight  is  put  on  with 
only  350  or  possibly  400  pounds  of 
feed.  At  seven  or  eight  months,  from 
600  to  650  pounds  of  grain  must  be 
fed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  in- 
crease in  weight.  Obviously  the 
amount  of  grain  which  a  pig  must 
have  steadily  Increases,  .\fter  a 
while  growth  stops,  but  the  appetite 
of  the  animal  seems  as  Insatiable  as 
ever.  Careful  farmers  have  come  to 
realize  that  nine  months  is  the  limit 
of  time  for  keeping  a  hog.  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
profitable  feeding. — E.  I.  Farrington. 


Being  well-dressed  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  money  spent  as  upon 
the  ability  of  the  wearer  to  select 
appropriate  designs,  materials  and 
colors  that  are  suited  to  Individuals 
needs.  I 


Farmers  Have  Known  and  Used 
"Nice"  Paints  For  40  Years 


— the  same  high  quality 
prevails  today  as  ever 


— and  always  will  prevail. 

Farmers  have  come  to  know 
that  in  using  any  Nice  paint 
they  are  using  the  best — 
yet  moderate  in  price. 

For  40  years  and  more  we 
have  been  manufacturing 
ready  mixed  paint — always 
with  one  prime  thought  in 
mind — to  satisfy  the  custom- 
er. 

Their  hard  wearing  qualities 
and  durability  have  made  it 


possible  for  us  to  build 
among  farmers  a  very  sub- 
stantial trade. 

We  appreciate  this  busi- 
ness— and  we  believe  that 
our  farmer  friends  appre- 
ciate the  high  standard  of 
paint  making  that  is  repre- 
sented in  every  Nice  product. 

Nice  quality  will  continue  to 
be  as  it  always  has  been — 
good,  in  fact,  the  best  that 
can  be  manufactured. 


Your  dealer  can  .supply  you,  or  write  us  direct. 

Our  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers"  is  worth  sending  for. 
It  will  help  on  any  paint  job  that  you  contemplate, 
whether  inside  or  out.  Full  of  practical,  honest  in- 
formation.    Send  for  a  copy— free. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  -  Philadelphia 


Warranted  to  Give  Satitfaetiort 

Gontbaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 
A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  Remedy  for 

Curtt.  Splint,  imr*nr.  Cappad  Hock, 
Stra'nad  T»ndon».  Faundcr.  Wiftd  Fuffa 
wid  Lamaneu  tram  SpaTtn,  Ringbona 
end  athar  bany  tumori.  Cum  din 
ditaaaat  ar  earatHa*.  Thtitsh,  DipttMrla. 
Ramarai  ■uncha*  fratn  Hanaa  ar  Cattla. 

A«  !i  Humait    Lbilmant  aad   Antiseptic  (or 
ext^rnui  uHv  It  is  liivaiijujl<>. 

F.vprr  txitUa  of  Cavittc  Balaam  sold  Is  wv- 
rantel  t«  »lTe  ««tl«fartl.in.  Prlr^  J1.75  p«t 
bottle.  Soil  by  dniKlJitn.  or  iwnt  b)  inrrol 
pi*t.  wlfi  lull  dlnrtlorw  f'lr  Itn  n«.  Sonrt  for 
ilacrlpu%-e  ctrculara,  tc8tlmoDlalii.etc.A(JiJrMS 

The  Lawrente-WilluiM  G).,  CIeTel«nd,0. 


H 
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HAY 

W.  0.   POWER  I  CO.       Ml  W.  n  $1,  Nm  Tirt  H 

sra  Uie  tar«««t  bandlan  ot  coninnhRHiri   h:.^  A 

In    invatcr    N«w   York:    If   roa   bt^r    hir   to  ^ 

dlapoia    of    cmmunicau    wllb    Ui?in.  T 


HAY 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  '^SilSS,?, 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRAO£  M4fiH  a[C..U  S  PAT  Of- 


and  you  work  the  horie  tame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  12.50  per  bottle,  delivered 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mar.liind, 
reduces    Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

ttuKln  or  Uctnirntv   Enlarfcd  Ctsndi,  Wraa, 
Cr«i     Alliyi  pain  giiifklr    Pri<c  St.2S  ■  bonk 
SI  drattlm  o<  dclircrcd.    Mtde  In  ib«  17.  S.  A.  bf 

IV.F.YOUIM,  Inc..  iiS4TinRlett,torlnofl*ld. 


lElTHTOHEJiVESIKWloKI 


C-  (•,!*•  Iff*'-  '••-  B«it€»»» 
dltfoMer  mnd  W  ora  Ei- 
,    li^r.  27:-  n-  .    .  Tbrve 

««r«He«Te«*rM*Be7  rrriind^il.Tt* 

|«*orTDdeftno(U»curva.  fl.ISprt  cao(thU  tiic'.gJc*  60  War  UJLi 
ftt  dealers'  or  r  r^pmU  !■»  I'arc**!  |k>»'.,    Booll'l  frf«. 

TN£  NEWTON  RCMCOY  GOMPAMY,  T«l«4«.  OM* 


Curf  ih**  lamcncn  without  tcwrini 

the   horse. 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 

•S.OS  m  b«Mla  'war  Ub  a*M  -vp^rlal  r^m- 
e-lT  f'r»ll»-.ftM*fT,t.h««  Hoa»pB»in,Th"f . 
oa«hptn,  r^ptint.  (  iirt^,  ('apird  llo«k.  tte. 
>-•*»  ton*#,  only  «  li'tl»r#nuir..'t  afiH  mnn«r 
fcarbiriirana  WrilrfnrrltMIIM'SrKU 
VCST.POCIICT  VITUIIHAaY  AOVIMK. 

"Ft-eMINQ  BlieS.,  Cbamlats, 
1  s  3  UalM  Slack  Tarda,  Cklcaa*.  UHaala  I 


H^    ^T         Ptlp  To    The    Oil.     Prt1«M»    Rol 
f\    Y  Danld  McCaffray't  Son* 

<*'   A         (TLts  Wihuh  lldi.        Plttiburili. 


tn-tS  WituA  111!.,        pmitmrit.  Pi. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


DIG  YOUR  POTATOES 
THE  FARQUHAR  WAY 

A  Faniuhar  Digger  will 
get  you  more  market- 
able potatoes,  and 
besides  save  much 
labor.  These  ma- 
chines are  suffi- 
ciently  strong 
to  stand  the 
strain    of 
hard  coii- 
tinuuus 
usage. 
They  dig 

clean,  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

The  No.  I  Elevator  shown  above  has  paid 
for  iuelf  in  one  si-ason  for  some  users. 
Riirid  tonicue  construction  holds  Dii?i;er 
steady  on  the  row  avoidinccuttini;- Either 
Cross  Bottom  or  Ancle  Hucket  Elevator 
to  suit  different  soils.  Larger  size  Ele- 
vator Ditfi;ers  for  deep  planting  and  bad 
conditions.  Engine  drive,  if  desired. 
Our  Success  Jr.  is  the  peer  of  Plow  Die- 
eerii.  I'rice  so  low  with- 
in reach  of 
the  smallest 
Brower.  The 
Gilt  Ediie  for 
those  who  de- 
sire a  more  elab- 
orate Walking 
Disser. 


•'/hirtVM  Jr." 
Th*  g*i*'t»  th<it 
pam  MlHllrmU 
•  M  an  a  tf  re 


Large  illustrated  Dic- 

leer  CataloK  free  on 

request.    Every 

Brower  owes   it  to 

himself  to  send  for 

this  booklet 


RASPBERRIES  A  PROFITABLE 
CROP 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ud..  Bk2«  ttk.  P>. 


AU»  KHgtnrt  and  Botltrt,  TnKtorm,  SairmtlU, 

TkrfttrrB.fhUr  ITr—rt.  Orain  l>rlll», 

Atk  Jor  UUraturt. 


New  York  stands  first  among  the 
states  In  raspberry  production,  and 
just  now  the  growers  of  this  fruit 
are  harvesting  one  of  the  largest 
crops  they  have  ever  grown.  Owing 
to  the  mild  winter  there  was  little 
winter  killing  of  the  bushes,  and 
the  growing  season  has  been  favor- 
able to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  berides. 

Never  before  have  the  growers  re- 
ceived such  remunerative  prices  as 
they  are  being  offered  this  season. 
Some  growers  in  Wayne,  Ontario  and 
y.ites  counties,  which  lead  in  rasp- 
berry culture,  have  contracted  their 
black  and  purple  raspberries  at  20 
cents  a  quart  in  the  field,  the  buy- 
ers furnishing  the  crates  and  baskets 


r/fp  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


SoMDir^  J20  M  -^Stocun^ 


WnriciiflaavldBdo' 
soil.  Calri>taiks.doe> 
DotpullUkeatlirrcultera     MOSOlutaly  M  dantW . 

Cuta  Four  to  S«ven  Acres  a  Day 

vith  1  mao  uui  1  borae.    Here  it  what  one  farmer  wyi: 

Qswtliwtn  ■  I  e«rt  ••m  with  tit*  Parfaet  Com 
HarvMtar,  mart  H  myMlt  and  theii«lit  It  ■  Mie- 
MH  t*  nu  tiM  alto.     V»iw*  truly, 

CU  «.  MAMN,  Washln»tMi  Bare,  Pa. 

SOLO  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

B(•dfarbookletuldcircular*teUiIlIall>l>outl)ll^labar•  | 
MTJIwantiinn:  also  t««timonial«of  many  uwr  f 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY     , 
Dipt.  27 Lincoln.  ULJ 


Red  raspberries  are  set  in  rows 
seven  feet  apart  and  the  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  a  short 
ttnie  the  plants  form  a  continuous 
row,  and  thoro  cultivation  is  nece.s- 
sary  to  keep  them  from  tilling  the 
space  between  the  rows. 

Black  and  purple  raspberries 
should  be  planted  in  rows  not  less 
than  seven  feet  apart  as  they  make 
a  rank  growth,  and  yield  heavily. 
Among  the  red  raspberry  varieties 
the  Cuthbert  has  long  been  the  most 
popular  variety  thruout  the  state, 
but  the  Empire  State,  a  new  variety, 
is  pit.shing  to  the  front  especially  in 
the  Hudson  River  valley.  The  June, 
an  early  variety  first  propagated  at 
the  Geneva  station,  is  l>eing  planted 
quite  extensively. 

The  Plum  Farmer  has  become  one 
of      the     best-liked     black     raspberry 
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have  almost  quadrupled  in  the  last 
decade  the  small  fruit  gardener  has 
not  been  able  to  Increase  his  acreage 
fa-st  enough." 

"People  having  small  tracts  of  land 
may  grow  their  supply  much  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  purchase 
small  fruits  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  fruits  of  the  highest  quality 
which  is  not  always  possible  to  se- 
cure when  a  commercial  supply  is  re- 
lied upon." 


MEMORIAL  TO  APPLE  TREE 
ORIGINATOR 


To  commemorate  the  originator  of 
the  Rome  Beauty  apple,  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
memorial  meeting  dedicated  to  H.  N. 
GiUett,  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
propagation  of  the  variety. 

The  original  Rome  Beauty  tree, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River  until  1S60,  when  it  was  swept 
away  by  a  flood,  was  derived  from  a 
frieak  graft.  The  sprout  was  given 
by  Joel  Gillett  to  his  son  who  set  it 
out  in  the  corner  of  a  field  near  the 
Ohio  River. 

When  the  tree  l>egan  to  bear  frtiit 
it  was  found  to  produce  apples  of 
such  excellent  quality  that  it  was 
named  Rome  Beauty — Rome  from 
the  township,  and  Beauty  from  its 
appearance. 

The  Rome  Beauty  variety  has  re- 
tained its  position  as  the  foremost 
commercial  apple  of  southern  Ohio 
because  of  its  adaptability  to  soils 
and  locations  and  attractive  appear- 
ance when  displayed  for  sale,  horti- 
culturists state. 


MACHINE-SIZED  APPLES 
FAVORED  IN  MARKETS 


! 


W.  C.  Downey  &  Co, 

STRINGFICLD,   OHIO 


Sf  ANfK\CTrRi;R.H 


Quality  Bale  Ties 

SINGLE  LOOP      CROSS  HEAD 

The  demand  for  Downey 
Ties   is  heavy 

lOrder  >-our  Bale  Ties  today.  We  guaran- 
immetliatt'  shipment.      Prices  riKht. 


Blight  Destroys  Lower  Leaves  of  Tomato  First  and  Works  Upward 

and  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  shipping    varieties   in  Western   Ne*   York,   be- 
statlon   or   preserving   plant  cause  of  its  robust  g.owth  and  heavy 


er 


Due  to  the  demand  of  uniform 
apples  In  commercial  markets,  apple 
grading  or  sizing  machines  have 
been  found  to  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, according  to  tests  carried  on 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
graders  or  sizing  machines  are 
placed  In  commercial  orchards  and 
as  soon  as  the  apples  are  picked  they 
are  assorted  into  respective  grades 
before  they   are   barrelled. 

Machine-sized  fruit  from  orchards 
operated  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  sold  to  buyers  for  about  30 
cents   a    barrel    more   than    was    paid 


CORN 


HARVESTER  ?S'^'uWn°! 

Coro,  Cans  and  KafflrCora.  Cuta 
ani  ihrowa  In  plla  «■  hancater. 
Man  and  b  ont  cuta  and  ahocU 
eaual  toacnrnBlaisr  Soli  tn  erery  itata.  Pito  oiilr 
ilswitb  Inddrf  tlndrr  TM  only  laU  (attarrlng  corj 
barreitcr  on  tlw  mnrlu^.  that  laaUlncuolvrmal  Kati*. 
faatioo.— IM-iur  L.  Woodward  .  Handy  vnrt..  N  v. 
writa:  -Si-oani  ar>t  porehaaad  your  com  Uanrater. 
WaoMoottakaioaai  tha price ol  ibemxrnlm  It  irotild 
•at  ml  aaotlMT  oaa-  Clamer  r.  Iiuc(>aa,8arenDore. 
Okla.  ■WarkaSlimel  liettertnanl  npaetcd.  BaradtM 


la  laknr  thla  fall  "  Kuy  Apple.  rarmenT Ilia, Ohio:  "I 
kara  uaad  aromalioekcr.corD  blnderand  3  rowed  ma- 
•blMa.but  vourmaetalna  twata  ibem  all  and  ulrea  leat 
Iviaaafany  macbina  t  baTaarn  iMcd.'Jobn  F.  Haac. 
■Martd.   otUhMi       "V«r  htrrtfr    (•••  p—i   m»m1%ni^, 

wMb  MtoK  anii*  awr  ai*.  "c.  r.  r<mci«.  o<i>.  rd.      ju.i 

m^iiiilillii  Ti  ■  ay  tMtm  ifty\imt>m ne^tM  Oi«  "rn  \,\TArt 
Mi  b*i>  cwMiw  mn  •><  oa*  •>••  »*y«  ■>  warka  >»•  and  tixt  I 
aanatauaf  *^  Mitrav."  Wrtu  f«  fr««  aaulaa  •kMlac 
■lif    al  huraMM-  at  wort  aa4  taatlmntala. 

Process  Mfg.  Co.     Salina,  Kan. 


m  Yates  County  many  of  the  grow-  yielding  quantities.     Honey  Sweet,  a 

s  have  evaporators,  and  local  buy-  new  variety,  introduced  this  season,    ^  _^ 

ers  are  offering  them   from   90  cents  Is  a  promising  berry.     It  is  not  only    ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^  hand-sorted 

to  95  cents  per  pound  for  the  evapor-  a  heavy  yielder.  but  the  quality  ami    ^^^^^      ^^  addition,  another  grade  of 

ated  fruit      Buyers  of  fresh  fruit  are  flavor  of  the  f ru  t  are  said  to  be  far  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

„     I    «    OK    »„    iA    rpnf<t    ner    quart,  superior  to  the  older  sorts.  The  Ohio,    .      ,      .    ..           u.  i.    »            .              ,j 

offering    25    to    30    cents    per    quan  „       ,      ,       ,         ,   „                       '.„„,„    apple    butter   which    formerly    would 

Red  raspberries  are  retailing  in  Ro-  Cumberland  and  Kansas    are    grown    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^                ^^  ^ 

Chester    at    44    cents   a    quart,      and  extensively   for    drying   and    preserv^    ^^^             ^^  ^^^                    ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

black  raspberries  at  38  cents  a  quart  ing.      The  Columbian    is   the   leading    ^^^   ^^^^    ^^                 ^^^   ^^               ^^ 

The    prevailing     price    for     picking  Purple  berry,   being  a   favorite   with    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^     _^^^^^^^^     ^^ 

raspberries  this  season   is  four  cents  the  canners. 

a   quart,    which   gives  the   pickers    a  The    present    high    prices     will     no 

.  ,                     .    _.^^^  ninirop  nrtii  nver-  doubt   lead  to  the  planting  of  many 

fair  wage.     A  good  picker  will  aver  ao                                "          „  ^^^  ^erry    CANHOUSE  TOMATOES  TO  BRING 
age  about   100  quarts  per  day.  a^^^s  or  raspoerries  in  an  lue  oerrj 
There  is  some  curiosity   as  to  the  districts  of  New  York  state  the  corn- 
Cause  for  the  rapidly  increasing  de-  ing  fall   and   next  spring —E.   E.    R 
mand  for  black  raspberries.  The  pre 


about  150  barrels  per  day. 


HIOH  PRICES 


The  early  tomatoes  for  market  are 
selling  at  extremely  high  prices  so 
that  there  may  be  very  little  of  the 
crop  to  get  "cleaned  up"  for  the  can- 


Hoffman's  / 

Seed  Wheat 

^  Willi'    r.'Iial)1p    kinds — hardii^t    "trains — 

ylald  mora  par  acra — raquira  leaa  ae«d. 

,Snund — icraded    «f'«'d — clean^d    clean,    trif 

<d    rwck-l''.    ryi-.    mnut.    earlir.      Prl<r<'i    are 

joftl 

Writ-'  fur  fraa  Catalof  and  samplci.  Men- 
itioo   Utit*   fittrT 

A.  H.  Hoifman.  Inc  ,  L^nditTilU,  LaiK.  Co.,  Pa. 


serving    plants    are     using     immense  HIGH   FRUIT   PRICES  DUE  FOR 

quantities.      Considerable    quantities  SEVERAL  YEARS 

Of  the  dried  fruit  In  vears  past  have  ,     .,          , 

Seen  purchased  bv  wholesalers,   who  That    the    high    prices    for    small    ^°»«^«-  /»"«   ^^^^  a   reduction   of 

packed   It   m   one   pound   cartons   for  fruits  will  continue  for  several  years    many    thoiisand    tons    to    go      o    the 

Western  trade,  and  this  may  be  done  because  of  the  unusual  demand  and    canners^    .''"'"'^"T.'-             TT 

on   a  more  extensive  scale   this  sea-  the  scarcity  of  labor  Is  the  opinion    crop   which   is   planted   expressly  for 

son       If    Is   claimed     however       that  of  W.  J.  Green,  horticulturist  at  the    the  canhouses  is  expected  to  be  very 

thehigh  price  paid'for  these  berries  Ohio  Experiment  Station.     The  con-   ^^-^\     ^^  the  first  place  the  acreage 

Is  due  to  their  use  In  the  making  of  tracting  of    Immense    quantities     of    Planted   .s    reported    to    be    reduced 

fast  color  dves  ff"""  ^o*"  '^e  cream  concoctions  and    about  forty  percent  from  last  years 

Raspberries   are  not  as   particular  the  decreasing  acreage  are  also  given    crop.     The  crop  -n">e Jate    dtte  to 

m     regard    to    soil     as    some    othef  as     factors    leading     to    high-priced    the  severe  drough  which  lasted  from 

frtiits       Heavv     clav     soil     and    .soil  fruits                                                              «"'^   «°    May   until    the     after    part 

.      o     .      J                .        I.  Ki        #„_  "Parniers   have   almost   ceased      to    of  June.      Usually,   late   planting  re- 

poorlv  drained  are  not  suitable     for  farmers    nave   dimur^i   y.^^  ^               _   ,.      ,           ,                .  ,  .     .u                ■ 

raspberries,      altho      red    raspl,emes  gn,w  many  of  the  small  fruits  or  at    suits    In    a    lower     yield     than     early 

Will   succeed    better   on    heavier  soils  least    produce  only  enough   for  their    Plan  ing.      As  ,t  appears  at  the  pres- 

>     It     I            u       .        o      1          A  n^xn    use   so   that   the  nubile  look    to    ent  time,  all  growers  who  have  con- 

than  do  black  raspberries    Sandv  and  own    use    so   mai    iii«   puunv,    iv^             »..»».           ,            «.       ^    . 

gravelly     loams     are     preferred      by  the   small   fruit    gardener    for     their    traded  at   the   prices  offered   by   the 

Western   New  York  growers.  supply.     Even  tho  the  prices  of  fruit    canners,   will  loae  money.     Very  d- 
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pendabl>>  growers  are  predicting  a 
dollar  per  ba.sket   (20  quarts). 

Members  of  the  Tomato  Associa- 
tions are  delighted  because  the  as- 
sociations ignored  the  low  prices  of- 
fered by  the  canners  and  because  the 
associations  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  acreage.  It  is  very  like- 
ly to  result  in  a  splendid  open  mar- 
ket price.  The  growers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit  on  a 
siuall  acreage  whereas  they  might 
have  had  a  job  to  pay  for  the  pick- 
ing if  they  had  planted  as  many  as 
they  plantied   last  year. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  to  realize 
that  the  yield  of  canhouse  tomatoes 
depends  very  largely  upon  two 
things  besides  moisture.  They  are 
plant  food,  and  blight.  Most  farm- 
ers can  .see  the  l>light  along  in  Sep- 
tember when  it  has  destroyed  all  the 
foliage  and  in  many  cases  scarred 
the  undersized  tomatoes  (figure  B). 
However,  the  blight  usually  begins 
its  development  in  July.  The  illus- 
tration (figure  A)  shows  a  large 
wicll  developed  plant  July  27,  1918, 
just  as  it  was  ready  to  set  blossoms. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  lower  leaves 
have  wilted  and  sagged  down.  If  this 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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onre  a  side  dii-ssing  of  ii  fjuick  act- 
ing fertilizer.  I'erhap.-t  the  very  best 
material  would  be  7.j  to  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  or  mixetl 
with  200  to  400  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate. It  could  be  sowfid  between 
the  rows  by  hand  and  bo  harrowed 
into  the  .soil.  The  material  dissolves 
in  the  soil  moisture  just  as  sugar 
disappears  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  There- 
fore, the  plant  roots  would  be  bene- 
fitted at  once.  The  yield  would  be 
greatly  increased  because  the  plants 
would  be  better  able  to  iirodiice  fruit 
because  the  growth  would  be  quicker 
and  because  the  increased  strength 
of  tiie  vine  would  enalile  it  to  resist 
and  oppose  the  progress  of  the  de- 
structive blight. 

Furthermore,  the  side  dressing  of 
fertilizer  would  be  of  great  benefit 
In  liuilding  up  the  .soil.  Many  farm- 
ers fail  to  get  a  catch  of  cover  crops 
because  their  soil  is  too  nearly  ex- 
hausted of  its  plant  food  to  permit 
the  cover  crop  to  get  started.  Every 
one  has  seen  a  heavy  growth  of  grain 
Wliere  fertilizer  had  been  applied  in 
rows  for  potatoes.  Sometimes  the 
grain  makes  very  little  or  no  growth 
between   the   rows.      Therefore,      the 
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the  rifle  you  asked  for 


[ERE  is  the  rifle  that  you  have  been  wait- 
ing for  so  long.  And  we  have  made  it 
your  way — from  muzzle  to  butt-plate. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experimental  work, 
guided  and  checked  by  the  ablest  military  and 
civilian  experts,  and  designed  especially  to  fill 
the  exacting  requirements  of  National  Rifle 
Association  small  bore  match  shooting. 

25-inch  round  barrel,  full  military  stock,  oil 
finish,  pistol  grip,  sling  swivels,  Marine  Corps 
type  front,  and  wind-gauge  aperture  rear  sights, 
5-shot  detachable  box  magazine.  Chambered 
for  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridge  only.  Supplied  in 
.22  short  on  special  order  only. 

And  remember  it's  as  good  for  small  game 
shooting  as  for  target  work. 

See  it  ut  your  dealer's,  or  write  us  for  particulars. 

S.V\AliE  ARMS  CORI'OttvriON 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


il  Yardt—ie  SHtli,  '«■ 
ipif>*  *!../.  ty  Marint 
Gunnir  J.  L.  A'rfffw, 
V.  i.  M.  C. 


Sharon,  Pa. 


f.x»cuUv»  Oficn 


Detroit,  Mich.  PhilaJelphia,  Pa. 

50  Church  Street.  New  York 


W    VmrJt  —  ShtM,    I- 
iHtli  iHll,    »>  .Vartmt 

U.  i'.  ».  c. 


Leaves  Entirely  Destroyed  by  Blight 

is  carefully  noted  in  the  fielil  at  this  si,|e  dressing  of  quick  acting  fertlli- 

tirae,  brown  specks  the  size  of  clover  zer    may    be    paid    for    several    times 

seed  will  be  -seen  on  the  lower  leaves,  over    by    the   tomato    crop   especially 

Where   the   .specks   are   close  enough  when   prices  are  expected   to  be  very 

togther,     the    leaf    becomes     brown,  high    and    then    the    fertilizer    would 

wilts  and   gradually     dies.     In     the  cause   a   permanent    improvement    la 

mean   time   the   disease   continues   to  the  soil  by  helping  to  make  a  heavy 

attack   new   leaves  higher  up  on   the  growth  of  the  cover  crop, 
plant  until  the  foliage  is  ruined  and         It   Is  not   claimed  that   this  recom- ' 

the  growth  severely  checked.   A  per-  mendatlon    will   work   In   every   field.  I 

lod   of   rainy   or   muggy    weather   fa-  However,   the   Idea   is  surely   worthy 

wrs  the  more  rapid  development    of  of  consideration  by  a  large  majority 

the  blight.     That  is  why  old   tomato  of   the   growers.      When    manure   has 

growers     .Honietlmes    say    that      they  been  generously  applied  from  a  dairy 

would  have  had  a  very  fine  crop  but  or  poultry  plant.   It   may   be  that   an, 

the  sjiell   of   damp   weather   followed  application  of   nitrogen   in   any   form 

by  sunshine  rusted  the  leaves.     That  would    favor    excessive    leaf   growth., 

■bows  accurate  observation,   but   the  In    that    caae,    acid    phosphate    alone 

truth     is    that    the    damp      weather  (200  to  400  lbs.)    might   be  partlcu- 

Bimply    favored    the    rapid    develop-  larly  helpful  In  Increasing  the  set  of 

ment  of  the  blight  .so  that  the  weath-  fruit. 

er   was    only    indirectly    responsible.        Prospects  were  never  brighter  for 

On  the  other  hand,  a  moist  soil  and  high  prices  for  the  tomato  crop.  Fre- 

dry  weather,  such  as  we  had  in  1917.  quent    cultivation    during     the     next 

favors  the  production  of  a  heavy  crop  very  few  weeks  should  have  a  direct 

and    prevents    the    derelopment    and  effect    upon   the  yield.      The  growers 

spread    of     the    late    blight.      While  who  provide  the  best  growing  condi- 

late  blight    is   a   great    crop   reducer,  tions      for    their    crops    become    the 

it    must    be    remembered    that    blight  most  prosperous  farmers. — R.  W.   De 

has  a  team    mate  or   partner.      It  Is  Baun. 

starvation.     Of  course,  everything  is 

blamed  oa  the  foggy   weather  which         One  thing  which  a  cow  testing  as- 

means  that   the  blight   destroyed  the  sociation  enables  a  dairyman  to  do: 

foliage      Xo  grower  will  ever  blame  To  sell  his  cows  to  better  advantage, 

himself  publicly  or  privately  for  hav-  Carefully   kept    records   of   good    anl- 

Ing  made  stingy  applications  of  plant  mals    usually    increase    their    selling 

'^^  price   20  to  25   percent. 

It  Is  detiniiely  known  that  at  least . 

75    percent    of   the   canhou.se    tomato         It's    a    Kentucky    philosopher    who 

neids  in   Delaware.    Maryland,      New  quotes  a  neighbor  as  saying  that  his 

Jersey,  New  York  and  Virginia  could  county   .igent   can't   tell   him   nothfn' 

o«  made  to  produce  a  more  profitable  about     farmin'     as     he's     wore      out 

«»"op   if   the   farmer    would    apply    at  three  farms  already. 


fbrWHEAT 


m    Ev 


You  can't  afford  to  experiment  with  a  year's  wheat 
crop  and  you  don 't  have  to — this  has  been  done  for  you 


Everything  in  the  way  of  practical  and  scientific  data — laboratory,  Ctctory 
and  fit-Id  tests  with  fertilisers  for  wheat  on  all  types  of  soils — has  been 
coodciised  an  1  boiled  down  to  four  special  formulas. 

Armour's  four  C<-real  Spei-inl  Prrtilizers  fill  every  wheat  Deed  and  supply 
the  i>Uat  foud  that  your  suil  ladua 


^1 


rmours 


Cereal  Special 


AKMOOR  ffRnuZfRK 


u/frmour^ 


supply  the  right  araonnts  of  plant  food— from  the  right  ranterials— 
qiiickjy  available  amnionia  to  start  the  wheat  off  in  the  Fall  and  give  it  a 
good  root  growth;  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the 
Straw,  (ill  out  the  grain,  make  it  plump  and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop 
early.  They  feed  the  crop  just  the  plant 
food  it  needs,neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

F.liminate  guess  work  and  chance  this 
Fall — benefit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilisers— 
the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat. 

Choose  the  One  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  nandy  soil— u»e  Armour  »  Cercil  Spctial  Ker- 

tiluer  No.  1— i-IO«. 
On  loom  aoil— UK  Armour'f  Cereal  Special  Ker- 

tiliter  No.  »— 4-10-4. 

On  clajr  aoil— qm  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fer- 
tilizer No.  i—i-li-t. 

If  ynu  have  a  hca»y  clay  noil  which  you  know  can 
mipply  t  lie  Decenary  potash  use  Armour'gCereal 
Special  Kc.-tiliicr  No.  i— i-Ii-0. 

S<ec  our  local  salcii  airent  NOW  —  tell  him  to 
reserve  your  re<4iiireiurntii.  Ask  him  for  a  copy 
of  our  Dew  Wheat  Booklet— "Tuminc  Fertilizer 
Ctoilan)  into  Wheat  Dollar*"  or  write  u»  direct. 
Ooo't  delay— wtieataecdiog  time  will  icon  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


I  CEREAL 
1 1  SPECIAL 


FERtlLiza 


■  CUWtANTtttV  ANALVSU 
Ammonia  22,  Availabit 
Plwsphoric  Acid  12%:: 
Polash  1% 


Baltimore 


Chicago 
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Saves  all 


your 
Grain 
and  Corn 


STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 
AND  GRAIN  BINS 


EVERY  bushel  of  corn  and  grain 
saved  from  waste  is  extra  profit 
in  your  pocket.     You  may  toil 
to  raise  a  bumper  crop,   and  then, 
through  improper  storage,  lose  a  large 
part  of  it. 

SECURO  Steel   Corn  Cribs  and  Grain 

Rins  will  prevent  this  loss.      Neither  fire,  rats, 

insects,  dampness  or  thieves  can  harm  grain  stored  in   a 


mice,  birds, 
SECURO  Crib 

Sure  Protection  From  Fire 

SECURO  Cribs  and  Bins  are  practically  indestructible.  Built  entirely  "f 
heavily  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  rust  proof.  They  are  easily  erected,  need  no 
repairs,  and  are  just  as  cheap  as  wooden  constructions.  A  patented  system  of  ven- 
tilation acts  as  suction  and  draws  fresh  throueh  the  K<'^>n>  keeping  it  dry  and  free 
from  mould.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  describing  SECURO 
Com  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins.  j       AGENTS    WANTED 

FARM     £QU1PME1NT    CO.       I    nunnteed  farm  cquipmraL   Ubcnl  com- 
nno     V  D    MJ-  B    !»•  m«  1     \  mi"'""'  «»'•  """^  co-opennoo  fi»er 

90Z    Keyaer  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  \       WKrrE  kor  particulars 


:) 


Ti^beie  is  More  Motuet^  inWheat 

wten  you  tige 

ROYSTER'S 
FERTILIZER 

TRADC    MARM 


■  loisrenio 


Xhere  are  many  way*  of  (retting:  more  money  out  of  wheat.  One  of  thens 
is  the  use  of  Koyster'a  Fertiliser  But  we  are  not  content  with  givinir  the 
farmer  the  l)est  plant  food  that  can  be  made  and  io  have  prepart-d  b 
compact,  plainly  worded,  practical  book,  called  *'Wh«nt  Ormeing  f^<r 
ProfU  which  c-overs  the  entire  process  of  wheat  culture  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  tfacfrround  Io  the  harvesting.  This  book  embodies  the  best 
modem  thought  on  this  subject  and  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  profit*.  It  will  t>e  sent  tree  ot  diarge.  Write  today 
for  your  copy,  using  the  coupon  t>elow. 


MAIL  COUPON   TODAY*" 

F   S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO..    Box  D'2.  Baltimore,  M4. 

riease  send  me  your  free  Wheat  figuk. 


Kamc. 


Addrc(i!«_ 


POULTRY 


.  .■-- U..1. 
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BANDING  THE  BREEDERS 


The  culling  of  the  farm  flock  is 
aiinplified  if  the  hens  all  wear  bands. 
Three  colors  of  bands  will  usually  be 
sufficient.  One  color  can  be  worn  by 
the  pullets,  another  by  the  year-old 
hens  and  the  third  by  the  two-year- 
old  hens  and  this  eliminates  the  dan- 
ger of  marketing  pullets  and  keep- 
ing hens  that  are  two  years  old  until 
they  cease  to  lay  and  possibly  die  of 
old  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  year  old 
from  the  two  year  old  hens  if  they 
are  not  banded.  Sometimes  an  old 
hen  will  have  an  appearance  of 
younger  years  and  she  will  be  kept 
longer  than  she  can  be  expected  to 
be  a  profitable  egg  producer.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  separate  pullets  from 
yiear  old  hens  a  short  time  after  the 
pullets  have  reached  maturity.  For 
a  long  time  the  farmer  will  frequent- 
!y  observe   a   flock   of   young   pullets 


small  details  in  poultry  breeding  are 
important  and  the  poultryman  must 
know  his  flock. — R.  G.  K. 


THE  HONEY  MARKET 


Hunting  a  honey  market  may  not 
be  as  difficult  as  the  beginner  in  the 
apiary  imagines.  More  than  likely 
it  is  very  near  your  own  door  if  you 
T)ut  look  the  tight  way.  The  easiest 
■way  to  find  it  is  to  offer  a  prime  ar- 
ticle, and  customers  will  be  as  easily 
attracted,  as  are  the  bees  if  you  hap- 
pen to  leave  it  where  they  can  gain 
access. 

Re  careful  in  preparing  it  for 
market.  Place  the  sections  which 
arc  entirely  filled  as  firsts,  and 
th  'He  which  have  cells  near  the 
edges  not  filled  as  seconds.  The  scales 
should  be  at  hand  so  that  a  guar- 
antee can  be  given  that  each  box 
does  not  go  below  a  certain   number 


Wyandottes:     Favorites  Where  Meat  and  Eggs  Are  Desired 
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from  old  hens  running  together  and 
believe  that  he  can  tell  them  apart. 
Then  In  a  period  of  a  few  days  a 
great  change  takes  place  in  the 
young  birds  and  suddenly  it  Is  al- 
most Impossible  in  a  large  flock  to 
accurately  separate  the  flock  accord- 
ing to  ages.  Of  course  there  are 
ways  of  forming  Judgment  as  to  the 
age  of  a  bird  but  in  a  large  flock  it 
is  much  easier  and  quicker  to  look 
at  the  colored  band  and  know  the 
age  of  the  bird  at  once. 

Bands  with  numbers  are  necessary 
when  the  hlrds  are  trap  nested. 
These  bands  must  be  carefully  at- 
tached to  the  bird's  legs  so  that  they 
will  not  come  loose  and  spoil  a 
breeding  record.  Sealed  bands  are 
sometimes  used  by  breeders  who 
wish  to  do  very  fine  breeding  work 
and  take  no  chance  of  errors.  Even 
when  the  birds  are  not  trap  nested 
it  sometimes  pays  to  attach  number- 
led  bands  as  this  helps  to  designate 
certain  breeders  which  may  come 
from  special  hatching  eggs.  Certain 
numbers  might  designate  birds  of 
unusual  breeding  which  will  be  worth 
keeping  over  for  two  years  while  the 
other  numbers  might  mean  that  the 
birds  will  probably  not  be  worth 
keeping  beyond  the  pullet  year. 

Small  chicks  can  be  marked  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  toe 
punch  but  after  they  feather  out  the 
bands  are  more  practical  as  they 
give  the  poultryman  the  age  of  the 
bird  at  a  glance.  The  bands  are  of 
value  In  selecting  broody  hens.  The 
year-old  hens  will  be  better  mothers 
than  pullets  and  the  two-year-old 
hens  which  have  raised  one  or  two 
broods  of  chicks  will  be  more  deslr- 
abVo  than  the  year-old  hens.  It  pays 
to    band    the    breeders    because    the 


of  ounces.  Remove  all  propolis  from 
the  section  by  means  of  a  tool  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  or  a  dull  knife. 
Use  new  sections.  The  bees  seem  to 
take  more  pride  In  making  the  comb 
perfect  when  working  upon  the  new 
wood.  Keep  th*  white  honey  sep- 
arate from  that  of  amber  or  dark 
Coloi.  It  is  the  favorite  with  most 
people,  tho  occasionally  a  customer 
has  a  preference  for  buckwheat 
honey. — of  which  fact  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  make  a  note  for  future 
use. 

Some  customers  are  willing  to  pay 
the  fancy  price  for  combs  mechani- 
cally perfect ;  others  fond  of  honey 
are  glad  to  get  those  a  bit  Irregular 
in  form,  since  the  honey  is  just  as 
good, — of  course  at  a  slight  discount. 
An  advertisement  in  the  local  paper, 
a  bulletin  board  at  the  gate,  or  the 
telephone  informing  old  customers 
When  the  honey  is  ready  to  take  off 
Will  bring  results.  If  you  dislike  in- 
dividual hunting,  the  local  dealer  Is 
generally  glad  to  dispose  of  all  the 
honey  you  have  to  spare  if  it  Is  of 
prime  quality. — Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


GETTING  RID  OF  LICE 


in  your  Issue  of  July  19.  1919,  vou 
advise  getting  rid  of  chicken  lice  by 
dipping  them  in  a  solution.  This 
would  bo  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  For 
ten  years  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
chicken  lice  as  I  have  used  a  suds 
made  from  fish  soap,  sprayed  over 
the  nests,  roosts  and  house.  Two 
applications  will  clean  the  lousiest 
house  I  ever  saw.  In  making  the 
suds,  simply  shave  the  soap  in  a  pall 
of  cold  water  and  stir  thoroly,  and 
use  freely. — d.  J.  M. 

t      ■!    .       .     ,1 
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HOW  TO  DETECT  TUBERCULOSIS 
IN  FOWLS 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  iliul  tu- 
berculosis of  fowls  is  a  distinct  dis- 
ease from  tuberculosis  of  other  farm 
airimals,  and  of  the  human;  and  so 
far  as  known,  is  not  comnuinicable  to 
man.  To  aid  the  poultry  raisers  to 
recognize  the  disease,  a  few  of  the 
main  characteristics  are  given  here- 
with. 

While  the  di.sea.se  cannot  be  posi- 
tively recognized  by  external  symp- 
toms, suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
avian  tuberculosis  should  be  aroii.sed 
if  any  bird  shows  steadily  increasing 
emaciation;  pallor  of  wattles,  comb, 
and  skin  about  the  head;  weakness; 
lameness;  or  ruffling  of  feathers, 
with  some  diarrhea.  Emaciation, 
weakness  and  lameness  are  Its  moat 
common  external  symptoms,  altho 
some  birds  may  be  seriously  Infected 
without  showing  outward  symptoms. 
One  poultryman  reported  that  some 
of  the  birds  dropped  dead  from  the 
roosts,  with  very  little  previous  Indi- 
cation of  disease. 

If  tuberculosis  is  suspected,  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  one  or  more 
of  the  emaciated  birds  should  be 
made.  The  characteristic  lesions 
found  in  a  diseased  bird  are  "tuber- 
cles" or  nodules  These  tubercles  will 
be  found  most  frequent  in  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  on  the  Intestines, 
and  very  rarely  In  other  organs.  The 
tubercles  in  the  liver  and  spleen  are 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  these 
organs  but  show  upon  the  surface  as 
slightly  raised  white  spots  varying 
ill  size  The  tubercles  on  the  intes- 
tines are  more  striking  in  appear- 
ance; they  are  distinct,  wart-like 
growths  varying  in  size  from  a  small 
shot  to  large  well  deflned  conglomer- 
ate tumors,  an  inch  or  more  in  dia- 
meter— outgrowths  from  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  intestines.  White 
or  yellow  .spots  on  the  liver  may  oc- 
cur from  other  causes  than  tuber- 
culosis, las  In  the  disease  of  turkeys, 
known  as  "blackhead");  but  if  no- 
dules such  as  have  been  described  are 
also  found  In  the  spleen  and  on  the 
intestines,  the  diagnosis  of  avian 
tuberculosis  can  be  regarded  as  fair- 
ly well  established.  It  is  advisable. 
hf)wev»r.  to  have  the  diagnosis  con- 
firmed by  competent  veterinary  ex- 
tmlnatioo. 


DUCKLING  LOSSES 


1  head  read  the  article  in  a  recent 
Dumber  tboui  .some  one  losing  so 
many  ducks,  and  rather  think  it  Is 
not  caused  by  what  they  eat.  Two 
years  ago  I  hatched  (under  hens)  46 
ducks  and  after  a  time  43  died.  We 
also  had  sold  a  number  of  eggs  to 
neighbors  who  lost  theirs.  Natural- 
ly I  t>egan  to  think  our  stock  was 
not  strong.  However,  as  a  test,  in 
June  I  set  9  more  eggs  under  a  hen, 
and  In  July  8  ducKs  hatched  and  8 
duck.-i  lived  to  maturity  which  I 
felt  proved  it  was  not  weakness  in 
stock.  We  decided  It  was  caused  by 
cold  wet  weather  Since  that  time  I 
set  the  eggs  so  they  will  hatch  not 
earlier  than  June  and  have  very  lit- 
tle trouble  This  year  one  showed  a 
little  lameness  and  I  rubbed  legs 
Kently  with  a  little  witch  hazel.  The 
lameness  disappeared.  They  should 
have  dry  quarters  at  night,  and  not 
allowed  to  paddle  in  water  until 
quite  large.  A  stream  runs  near  our 
poultry  and  we  have  to  watch  them 
up  closely  while  they  are  out  on  free 
range  I  have  a  grassy  yard  for  their 
run  and  do  not  allow  them  out  until 
we  have  time  to  keep  them  aw.iy 
from  the  run. — A.  Reader. 
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AND  the  power  produced  is  as  constant  and  dependable 
■^  *  as  the  electric  current.  The  motor  is  a  small  gasoline 
engine  installed  under  the  tub,  just  as  the  electric  motor 
is  attached  to  the  electric  washer. 

It  does  both  washing  and  wringing  and  is  easily  operated  by  a 
woman  or  even  a  child  old  enough  to  be  a  helper  about  the  house. 

More  than  100,000  are  now  in  use,  and  tour  years  of  progress  and 
refinement  in  manufacture  have  established  the  Multi-Motor  in  absolute 
supremacy  among  power  washers  for  homes  not  electrically  equipped. 

The  Maytag  Electric  Washer,  the  favorite  in  electrically  appointed  city  homes, 
is  adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  any  standard  farm  electric  lighting  plant. 

Write  /or  a   Maytag  Household 
Manual.    It  will  be  mailed  gratis, 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Brar.chet: 

PHILADELPHIA       l>:Dr.\N'APOI.I.S        MIN'N'EAPOLIS       K.\NSAS  CITY 

ATLANTA        PORTLAND  (OREGON)  WLNXIPEG 

Distributors: 

SALT  LAKE  CtTV— Uuh  Poim  k  LItbt  Ca. 

BOISK,  IDAHO— Strwitc  Wliolr.ul>  Co. 

SAN  AMONIO— Smith  Bros.  Hdwe.  $*!«•  C*. 

DLXL'TH— Kfllcy  Hardware  Co. 

S'EM:ARK.  N.  J.— N'twark  EI-rtrLal  Supplr  C*. 


8  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


■••"  CTofUr  MeUi  ShinalM,  V-Crimp.  Corra- 
nted,  Seinding  S»»m.  P»int»<i  or  G«lT»iui«d  Bool- 
mgl.  Siding*,  Wallboard,  I'ainU,  rtc.,dir««t  »o  yoo 
at  Rock-Bottom  factory  Prirra.  i'cwitiTClr  fre»te»t 
offer  erer  made.    W«  Pay  t*«  Fr»l«lrt. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cart  !«••;  ooOMt  three  ordinary  roof«     No  p.imtin» 
or  repairs.  CgaranteeJ  rot.  fire,  rust.  liKhtnin»(pruoX. 

Free  RMfiim  Boak 

Got  COT  wonderful  It 

low  one**   and    frc 

•ampleii.  Weiell  dirrrt 

tofoa  and  saT*  jou  all 

la-batwern  dealer's 
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LOW  PnCEO  SARAGEt 

Lowest  prieee  on  Ready-Made 
Kire-ProofSteelGaragee.  S«;t 
up  any  place,  S«nd  poatal  for 
Uaraffe  Book,  showinic  atyleo. 
TNK  KOWAND*  MFO.  CO.. 
KMI-'iMI  *«*(■..  cai—i*.*. 


i 


Samples  & 
,  Roofing  Book 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V-T  Au.-uit  and  fall  plantlmi  Runner  and  pot- 
.n.wn  plant*  that  will  bear  fnilt  nett  summer 
llaapherrv.  Itlackherry.  Ooowherrv.  dirrant.  lirat* 
I'lani.i.  Knilt  Treea,  Shrubs  lUKKY  A  SguiKEM. 
UOOK   UllOUNO.    .N     Y. 


100  Acres  Fully  Equipped 
$3800,  with  Pr.  Horses  and 

«  ('own.  SS  aherp.  3  hito.  laiillri  ilurk4.  i  ni'.win^ 
marbloea.  hay  rake*.  2  iilnwi.  t  barn'wa.  i  <Mltita 
tora.  Inn;:  llA  tn>U.  rrniw:  near  huiallnn  K  R  l<'»n. 
bankx.  theatren.  nne  market"  milk  <i.|le<-te<l  ili«'r; 
ma<Thlne  worked  tlllaee  well  feniTd  pasture,  crtima- 
te<l  4(H)  rtvrdi  wkkI,  .-.ii.'iiii)  fwl  limber:  l'>i>  prime 
api.le  tr<v<.  '0  idunu.  much  "ttitr  fruit:  k-i""i  '.'  r-'m 
h..uM-.  lirce  luatiiiial  bam.  h.ik-  hou.».  i  i.>ulir> 
b.usen.  *r  .  all  mod.  Owner  retlrlnB  »»cTl(lce< 
eierrthUu.  J.1IUI0.  »a»y  terni»  IKtalN  pate  x:  fata- 
liiu-  Karualni  10  State-<  o.pj  Irct.  .■STIlorT  K.VIIM 
.MIKNCV.    ML';    B    E.    IJDii  Title   llld.- .    I'hila  .    I'a 


Rich  Michigan  Faras    J,^,  '"^rTAFrSiS 

BkOTHBtA.  15  Morrtll  Bulldlni.  8a<tDaw.   Xlchloa, 


YORK    COUNTY   FARMS 

are  Wmi  offered  fi'r  lew  than  aniwhere  >.Iw  In  th« 
cnuntrv,  all  tlitnirs  con»l<lered.  ,^t"*'k.  train,  dairy. 
fruit  and  fnick  farms  for  sale  wtthtn  10  mllM  o( 
munty  seal  of  tr,M<t  at  f  ^A  00  to  IVM  00  per  aei«. 
Beet  markets,  scbnnis  and  '■h'lrchei.  C.  It  GBOW. 
kIA.NCtl£.STt:R.    YORK    CO  .    PA. 


22  A  $1,200 

Omid   liullrtlnss.    •nnK>  timber     Don't   fall   to  irrlfe   - 

for   Free  t'atalomie  t<t  Ohio   Farms      U  will   pay  yo 

Liberty    ll.>nds  and   personal   pmpertv  taken  on   dea' 

n     II     MASTER.'*.         A.-enf.         ramhrldne.   O 


Day-Elder  '^t^,^^'  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 

trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK!     Write  for  catalogues. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman,  "B-etIC^u'  15th and  Dauphin Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

-DEAUERS- 
AMBLER  GARAGE.  Ambler,  P«.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK,  Richwood.  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO.,  Lanadale,  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
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Outdoor  Vistas  vs.  Blank  Walls 


in    making    this    room     100     pcrcpnt  economical  that  would  have  hccn  un- 

more    desirahlo    as   a    sleeping   room,  der  the  circumstances.     And  I  do  not 

but   in   light   and   cheerfulness.      The  think  that  the  circumstances  in  most 

cost   of   this  improvement    was  about  farm  women's  cases  would  any  more 

|.^.S0.    handy    husband    again    saving  justify    going    without      the      things 

the  liibor  bill.  that    will     make    better    health    and 

As  to  the  value    of    housekeeping  convenience    for     the     mother.     The 

convenience   and  comfort,      we    were  war-time    strain     on     many    a    farm 

face  to  face  this  winter  with  having  nearly   prostrated   many  a  farm  wife 

to  move  to  town  where  housekeeping  the    past    year,    so    this    year    let    us 

C(i  iveniences   are   more   a    matter    of  plan  for  just  enough  garden  work  to 

course,  or  with   putting  in   adequate  meet  our  family  needs,  and  cut  down 

Our  latest  and  very  greatest  little   cut  out  even  with  the  main  top.  sides    heating,   lighting,      water   and   toilet  other   heavy    work   outdoors   and   in- 

improvement  consists  of  a  glass  put   and  cross-sections  of   the  woodwork.   .CQ  lipment,      or  else    a   real    physical  doors,   and   give  ourselves   more  play 

in  the  front   door  opening  onto   the   leaving  a  flat   edge    U   inches   wi<Ie.    breakdown   for  the   housekeeper   un-  times  the  coming  summer,  and  spend 

porch   from    the    dining    room.      Our   Borne  narrow  bead  stops  of  soft  wood    der   former  conditions     of   attending  more   time    planning    how    to    make 

rooms  are  finished  In  dark  wood,  and    were  bought  at  the  lumber  mill  of  a    to  stoves,  and  suffering  their  uneven  our      work      easier.    ^     Rejuvenated 

the   windows   are    too   small    to    give    size  to  fit  this  ll-lnch  edge  on  each    temperature      and      litter,      outdoors  Housekeeper,  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 

good   light  and  too  high   up   to  give    side  of   the   thick    glass.      The  outer    Water  supply  and  that  none  too  cer- 

a  view  of  the  prettiest  thing  about   stop  was  nailed  In   place  first,  sink-    tain,    frigid   outdoor    toilet,      and   no  HOW  I  LENGTHEN  MY  MORNING 

our   place,    a   really   good    lawn    and    Ing  the  nails  only  part  way  to  make   bathroom  or   tub.      A    long  siege  of  HAP 

some  beautiful  shrubs.     We  had  long   it  easier  to  remove  them  If  a  fit  was    bauntlng  doctors'   offices     and     some  

talked   of   putting   In   this   glass   but    not  secured  at  first.     Then  the  glass    hospital    experience    made      it     clear  The  day  is  plenty  long  enough  for 

•bad  been  too  busy  to  see  to  it.     Had    was   lifted    In   and    the   stops  on    the    that    my  burdens    must    be    lessened  any  farmer's  wife  even  tho  she  may 

we  dreamed  of  tho  great  transforma-    Inside  nailed  in.  Then,  the  glass  was   and    our   living   conditions   improved  not  rise  as  early  as  did   her  mother 

tlon  It  would  make  not  only  In   the    lifted  In  and  the  stops  on  the  inside    at  once.  and   grandmother.      I   have   found   it 

greater  cheer  at  meal  times  and  the    nailed  In.     Then,  as  the  fit  was  per-      „         _  ,  ,          a       -n;        rs      „„«  comparatively  easy   to    lengthen    my 

general  "morale"  of  the  family.  I  am    tect,  the  nails  were  sunk  in  the  wood      They  Put  In  a  One-Fipe  Furnace  morning   nap   at   least   half   an   hour 

sure    that    we    would    have   attended    ready  for  puttying  and  painting.               It  was  too  late  to  put  in  a  water  by  careful  planning  and  doing  some 

to  it  long  ago.     This  Is  said  for  the        We  plan   now  to  remove  the  dark    System  last  fall  when  we  arrived  at  Of  my  breakfast  getting  the  previous 
benefit  of  those  of  you  who  may  be    finish  of   this   woodwork,      which    is    the  conclusions  above  Indicated,  but 
in    similar    need    of    an    opening  to 


let  yourselves  look  outdoors. 

When  we  finally  came  to  see  that 
we  really  needed  this  glass  in  the 
door,  husband  being  handy  with 
tools  and  at  carpenter  work,  set  at 
the  job.  We  found  war-time  plate 
glass  prices  rather  staggering,  but  a 
friend  who  ii  «  builder  said  that 
plate  gla-ss  It  must  be  becaifte  the  ex- 
tra big  old-fashioned  handmade  door 
ciemanded  a  glass  too  large  to  be 
safe  for  even  double-thick  ordi- 
nary window-glass,  especially  as  by 
its  being  opposite  another  outside 
uoor  OB  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
the  door  was  given  to  slamming  at 
tlmea  But  he  told  us  where  we  could 
get  some  second-hand  plate  glass  cut 
dowB  from  a  broken  store  window. 
This  cost  us  $6;  about  20  cents 
worth  of  bead  stops,  with  a  few  long 
slender  finishing  nails  were  all  the 
extra  outlay.  Husband  did  the  job 
in  about  an  hour   and  a  half. 

This  beautiful  clear  white  glass, 
with  the  appearance  of  not  being 
there  at  all,  is  an  hourly  delight  to 
every  member  of  the  family.  Hus- 
band said  today:  "If  I  had  to  have 
that  door  space  filled  In  again   with 


Electric  Lights  Itakt  Eveniiigs  Pleasant  and  Work  Easy 


evening.  Farmers  who  are  doing 
hard  work  can  not  exist  on  the 
"breakfast  of  prepared  breakfast  food 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  that  suits  their 
city  cousins.  They  require  something 
substantial.  As  a  general  thing  we 
prefer  the  cooked  breakfast  foods,  so 
I  usually  cook  the  oatmeal  or  cream 
of  wheat  for  about  ten  minutes  the 
evening  before  and  leave  it  standing 
In  the  double  boiler  all  night.  The 
boiler  Is  made  of  aluminum  so  that 
It  will  not  rust  or  be  injured  in  any 
way.  In  winter  we  burn  hard  coal 
and  keep  fire  in  the  range  all  night. 
In  the  morning  my  husband  gets  up 
and  turns  on  the  drafts,  and  my 
double  boiler,  setting  on  the  stove,  is 
cooking  merrily  by  the  time  I  get 
down  stairs.  (See  what  I  say  furth- 
er on  about  fireless  conker  substitute 
for  this  double-boiler  work.)  But  In 
summier  I  use  the  coal  oil  stove,  and 
my  husband  Is  too  busy  to  even  stop 
in  the  kitchen.  As  my  breakfast  food 
is  partly  cooked  it  does  not  require 
more  than  about  15  minutes  more 
cooking.  When  I  get  up,  about  an 
hour  before  1  want  to  serve  break- 
fast, I  slip  a  kimono  over  my  night 
clothes,  run  down  to  the  kitchen  and 
Hrlit    tho   burners    under   the   double 


wood.    I    would    not    do    It    for    |50,    merely  imitation  hardwood,  tho  well  as  one  first-aid  measure  we  put  in  a  hoiler   and   the  coffee   pot.   In   which 

would   you?"     To   which   I  certainly    jone  and  In  good  preservation,     and  one-pipe    furnace,      and    my   heating  I  have  water  for  coffee,  then  go  back 

agreed.     When  every  member  of  the    replace  It  with   white  paint,     as  the  cares  and   work   have  lessened  about  UP  stairs  to  dress.     When  dressing  is 

family    prefers    to     read    and      work    latter  is  so  much  more  cheerful,  and  nine-tenths,    while    the   entire   house  accomplished  the    breakfast    food    is 

about  the  dining  room  table,      both    .^iil  give  the  furniture  so  much  bet-  has  been   as   warm   and   cozy  as  we  cooked    and   the  water   Is  boiling  so 

day  times  and  evenings,  as  we  do  at    ter  background.  could    wish    If.    both    night    and   day.  that    I    can   make    the   coffee    at   any 

our    house,      and    papers   and    books.         This  glass  In  the  door  has  been  so  There  hasnt  been  a  cold  In  the  fam-  time.     I  boll  coffee  just  five  minutes, 

pens  and   Ink,  string  and  even   slip-    successful   that  1   am  having  a   glass  ily.     And  the  coal  used  has  been  far  so  that   In  a  short  time  that  Impor- 

pers  and  outdoor   garments  will   get    put   In  my  kitchen  door,  in  this  case  less  than  was  ever  used  In  this  house  tant  article  of  the  breakfast  menu  is 

left  about  for  an  extra  busy   house-    j,ist  a  double-thick  ordinary  window  in   any  winter  before  since  we  have  ready.  If  I  want  warm  rolls,  they  are 

keeper  to  keep  In  order,  that  person-    glass,  as  It  Is  much  smaller,  and  not  lived    here,    tho    of    course    the    mild  baked  the  day  before  so  1  put  a  damp 

age  had  not  always  been  able  to  keep    go   liable   to   break.      This     costs    us  winter  must  be  credited  with  a  good  cloth    over    them    and    slip    them    in 

her  family   In   order  and   under   the    $3.80.      This    is   a    tblner,      factory-  measure  of  this  saving.  the  oven  and  In  a  few  moments  they 

discipline  that   would   present  a  clr-    niade   door,   and    the   removal   of   the         Temporary    Indoor    toilet  arrange-  are    ready.      If     muffins    or     griddle 

cumspect  appearance  to  a  caller  step-    panels  will  be  a  little  more  difficult,  ments  were   made   for  the   winter   to  cakes   are   on    the    bill   of   fare,      the 

ping  on    the   front   porch   until    this   but     the    process     will    be     similar,  do  until  we  can  put  In  a  water  and  evening    before   I    mix    the   dry    and 

new   glass   in   the   door  came   to  her    Then,  too,  I  am  to  have  an  additional  sewage    system.      And    a    bath    room  liquid  ingredients  separately,  and  in 

rescue.     I  have  cannily  decreed  that    ■window   cut    in    the    wall    beside    the  wa:<  built    with   drainage  to  a  septic  the  morning  it  only  takes  a  moment 

1  will  permit  no  obscuring  lace  cur-    head  of  my  bed.      Because  of  neces-  tank  as  soon  as  it  can  be  constructed.  Or   two   to   prepare   them.      Bacon   or 

tain   aver    this   glass    to     tempt    my    gary    furniture     that    has     to     stand  There   is  also   a   dumb   waiter  under  ham    are    sliced    the    evening    before 

family    back   Into    their  old    careless    there,  this  window  will  be  about  3;  the    new    white    kitchen    sink.      The  and    placed    In    the   pan    ready   to   be 

ways  with  their  belongings.                     fept  from  the  floor,  and  will  be  plac-  Improvements  already  Installed   have  Set  on  th  stove  the  first  thing. 

The  brilliant  light  that  now  floods    ed  the  longest  way  horizontally,  and  very  materially  Improved  my  health  The    table    In    the    dining  room    Is 

the    room    shows    every     particle    of   ©pen  with  a  hinge  at  one  side.    This  tecause  they  have  lessened  my  work  made   ready   the   night    before,      and 

dust,  so  one  just  naturally  falls  Into    vill  give  us  much  better  venfillatlon.  so    much,    and    made    the    house    so  all  the  dishes  1  shall  need  to  prepare 

more  careful   grooming  of  this  chief    especially    on    summer    nights,      and  much  more  comfortable,  and  made  it  and  serve  the  meal  are  placed  on  the 

living  room  of  the  house.     Thus,  you    also   much    better    light.      Last    year  po.><sibIe  to  take  care  of  oneself  much  kitchen  t,Tble  the  last  thing  before  I 

see,  how  the  glass  has  contributed  to    ^e  put  In  a  window  similarly   in   m  better.      The    matter    of    the    Indoor  go   to   bed.      When    my   husband    h.is 

tetter    habits   and     housekeeping     In    upstairs   bedroom    under    the    eaves  warm   toilet    has  a   great   deal    to   do  finished    feeding    the    stock    and    the 

our  family.                                                       and   it   had   to  be   close   to  the   floor,  with  keeping  health  normal.  man   has  finished  milking  I  have  fed 

It    was    very    easily    put    In.      The    This  gives  a  good  view  of  the  lawn.         We   had   thought    that    we    would  tho    poultry    and    breakfast    Is   ready 

panels   of    the    door     were     held     In    and   the  front   walk   and   the   always    finish   paying  for  the  farm  before  we  without  any  hurry  or  flutter,   and  I 

place   by     moldings   on     the     Inside,    closely  watched  mall  box.  The  trans-    put    In   any   such    Improvements,   but  have  not  got  up  In  the  "clouds  of  the 

These  were  removed,  and  the  panels    formation  was  remarkable,  not  only    now    we    see    how    foolish     and     un-  night,"  as  my  mother  used  to  say,  to 
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do  It  either.  I  do  not  have  a  fireless 
cooker,  but  I  mean  to  have  this  time 
«nd  fuel  saver  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  In  farm  women  hav- 
ing every  labor-saving  device  in 
their  kitchens  that  they  can  possibly 
afford,  Just  as  their  husbands  do  in 
the  barn  and  field.  It  is  money  well 
and  economically  spent  and  will  pay 
dividens  to  the  housewife  in  health 
and  increased  efficiency. — Mrs.  Chas. 
Atberton.  Center  Co.,  Pa. 
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socks   and   stockings   cut   the   desired  Hx(<'|ii  ing    poor    luliriciti'in    or    an 

width   and   hooked    in.  --Mrs.      K.      A.  overloa<l,   iliisl    is   llw   iraclor's   worst 

Kein,   I.ackawaiina   Co..    Pa.  enemy.     The  one   place  i<ir  the  cleaii- 

„         ._          g,.   jH  „|,    (h,,   iiiachinf'.    not    i)iirii.'d    in 

HANDY  SPONGE     CAKE    RECIPES  the    weeds    m    some    fencr.    ,orner. 


ANOTHER  HINT  TO  RUG  MAKERS 


1  was  very  much  Interested  in  the 
article  on  rugs  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  It  recall- 
ed to  my  mind  the  rugs  Mother  used 
to  make.  Instead  of  buying  the  can- 
vas she  washed  a  common  potato 
sack  and  stretched  it  on  a  frame 
made  to  join  together  like  quilting 
frames.  When  she  did  not  have 
chalk  to  mark  the  p.itterns  she  cut 
or  folded  paper  the  desired  shape 
and  pinned  these  patterns  on  the 
burlap,  .^fter  outlining  the  pattern 
•with  black  she  took  the  paper  off. 

Then  there  are  the  knitted  cush- 
ion tops,  nfghans  and  rugs,  for  which 


While  this  is  the  season  when  eggs 
are  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  still 
they  are  a  fairly  good  price.  and 
even  now  I  like  to  use  recipes  that 
are  economical  with  them.  \  short 
time  ago  I  got  three,  which  1  found 
especially  good.  Two  are  spouse 
cakes,  of  which  my  family  are  es- 
pecially fond,  and  which  we  have 
often  had  to  forego  on  account  of 
the  large  iiuinbor  of  eggs  which  they 
usually  call  for.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  good-sized  sponge  cake  made 
with  two  eggs?  I  never  did  before, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  results  are 
most  gratifying. 
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fiivc  figures  and  loiter.^  of  eacb  p-it- 
I'Tii  ••xarily  a<  piiiiiiil  ai  iMKinimix 
of  c.-jcli  (lr>(Tli>tiiin  or  \v.'  will  nut  1," 
respDn^lljIi!  for  curn-i'i  mi  iiir  nf  la- 
(liTS.  Give  l)ii-t  ni".T-'ir<- wlH'ti  iiiiliTins 
wai-it  palii'in-i.  \v,ii-t  nn'isiiro  T.r 
sUiii,  anil  Mti'  fur  diilili'ir-i  [laiiiMii-. 
A<l'lii--i  ['••iiii-vh  ;uiln  I  ;\iti«i'i-,  -.'I  •■'. 
Thud   !-"lrr'  l.   l'!nI:li'iM"V'  l.    I  i. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

rrirr-  "n  rnw  rars  h.nc  n(ltdli''c't  sn  creatlj:  wliy 
not  \M\  a  lil;:li  ^•m'tc  UMt<l  Aui»<iiin»»iU',  lIuTehy 
-:iviiu'  tivr  iM  iM-m-m.  Onr  stock  <.f  Autos  con 
^tsis  til  \\\f  lilylicr  ^'ladf  \\%i-\\  rart  nf  Uio  very 
l.itr-ft  tM-t*s.  A  ilsit  tJ  otir  Hlimrroniii  will  c«n- 
vm»*e  ji.ii, 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 

Chanrllers — Hupmohiles 

Overlands — Hudsons — Dodges 

Franklins — Packards — Stutzs 

fn  t.i-i  rn'r>  vm  that  i^  iiiatir  »c  ha\e  in  stock 
m  all  st\l<'s  and  inn.lt'U.  Witto  tmlay  for  our 
I. -it    of   fiwA   mill  pricoi   and   ralunbi«   auttJinoMie 

iiiforni.ir'.«n. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229    N.    Broad    St.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Two  Good  Sponge  Cakes 
n      .  .    ,,  ,       ,  ..         f.  26fll.     -Smart    I'ur  (;n)\vini;  Cirl-  - 

neat  yolks  and  whiles  of  two  egg.s  ^^^^   ^^..^.^^    .^   arrang-d    on    a    lining. 

separately,   add    }     teaspoon     vinegar  The  sle.-ve  may    l)e   finished   In    wrist 

and    I    scant   cup   sugar.      Heal    these  or  elljow   leiigtli       The   pattern   is  cut 

ingredients    together.      Sift    together  '"    ""    '^^^'■'^-       12,    14    and    16    years 


1   cup   of    flour,    1    rounded    teaspoon 
baking  powder  and    \   teaspoon  salt.. 
Add   gently    to    the    other    mixture. 


Size  11   will  require   4,    yards  of   :itj- 
inch   material.      Pattern,   10   cents. 


•^'        ■--•- 

wr^w..^M{>'         11 

^  ^^.  \ 

^^^k^f^^-^                ^^ 

I"*!! 

■  - 

^-sp^^^^'fl^- 

* ''''"^MflMPWHlH^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 

^^^^   '     ^^^Hi 

A  Restful  Farm  House  Lawn 


bits  of  velvet,  silk,  worsted  or  short 
■craps  of  yarn  may  be  used  to  good 
advantagt'.  ;ind  the  tiniest  pieces  can 
be  knitted  in.  It  is  easier  to  knit  In 
ten-inch  squares;  then  when  enoiigh 
are  made  «ew  together  on  the  wrong 
Bide  and  shear  the  top.  They  are 
beautiful  eirlier  in  solid  colors  or  hit 
or  miss. 

Following  are  the  directions:  Two 
No.  3  cellulcdd  needles  and  white 
cotton  ytirn  same  as  used  by  th?  Red 
Cross  for  wash  cloths.  Cast  on  61 
■titches.  knit  across  twice;  then  3rd 
row  knit  one.  place  a  piece  of  the 
■ilk  or  w(.()l  between  the  needles, 
knit  one.  draw  the  other  end  of  the 
■ilk  thru  toward  you.  which  Is  the 
right  side.  Knit  one.  The  two  ends 
of  the  silk  will  be  on  the  side  next 
to  you.  and  the  under  side  will  be 
smooth.  Kiiit  one  between  each  time, 
•nd  one  plain  row  between  each  row 
of  filling.  The  pieces  need  not  be 
longer  than  an  inch,  and  the  size  of 
coarse  yarn,  so  the  tiniest  snips  may 
be  tised  up. 

I  learned  to  do  this  work  when  a 
child,  and  as  my  square  gained  In 
■Ixc  It  became  very  fascinating.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of 
these  hooked  rugs  that  were  made  of 
all  wool  (the  kind  of  yarn  used  In 
the  very  heavy  sweaters)  In  beauti- 
ful design;:  and  colorings.  They  were 
displayed  In  the  window  of  one  of 
our  department  stores,  and  had  been 
made  by  .\inerlcan  soldiers  Interned 
in  Switzerland.  The  edges  of  the  rugs 
were  overcast  over  an  Inch-hem; 
•ome  were  plain  and  some  were 
fringed  on  the  ends.  The  wool  was 
left  about  one-eighth  Inch  In  length. 
1  >nj  sure  any  one  could  make  these 
at  home.  The  heavy  old  sweater 
yarn  could  be  used  with  old  woolen 


Lastly  add  I  cup  of  boiling  water, 
stir  until  smooth  and  hake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 

This  second  sponge  cake  recipe  is 
ni're  Lavish  in  the  use  of  eggs.  Five 
are  required  but  two  large  cakes  .ire 
the  result,  so  that  it  is  reallv  quite 
In'^xpensive.  Beat  together  i;  cups 
sugar,  I  cup  water.  1  teaspoon  lemon 
extract,  5  egg  yolks.  Sift  ^  li-vel 
teaspoons  baking  powder  with  2  cups 
of  flour,  and  add  to  the  Hrst  ntlxttire, 
anil  lastly  fold  in  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  the  5  eggs.  Bake  In  mod- 
erate oven. 

Feather  Cake 
Take  1  level  cup  .■sugar.  1  table- 
spoon melted  butter  and  \  cup  sweet 
milk.  Mix  well  together,  add  pinch 
of  salt  and  any  desired  flavor.  Beat 
white  and  yolk  of  1  egg  separately 
and  add  to  mixture.  Lastly  sift  to- 
gether J  teaspoon  soda.  1  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  and  1  cup  flour.  Stir 
till  smooth,  ami  bake. — Mrs.  Chas. 
Atberton.  Center  Co.,  Pa. 


SOAP  SOLUTION 


Soap  solution  makes  suds  more 
quickly  than  soap  In  the  cake;  it 
cleans  more  evenly  and  with  less 
wear  to  the  material  than  soap  rub- 
bed on.  Make  up  a  quantity  for  use 
as  needed.  I'se  up  bits  of  soap  In 
this  way. 

Dissolve  1  cake  white  soap  oi-  2 
Ctips  soap  flakes,  chips,  or  scraps  in 
3  quarts  of  hot  water.  For  blankets 
add  2  tablespoons  borax  and  ;  cup 
ammonia. 


Fifty  years  ago  farming  was  large- 
ly a  matter  of  muscle.  Today  brains 
also  count. 


^en 


2681. — Cp-to-Date  For  Girl.-  The 
overblotise  iii;iy  li(>  inniiied.  It  Is 
arranged  on  a  plain  gathered  waist 
and  skirt  whi'"h  could  lie  of  contrast- 
ing matt^rial  The  waist  portions  <'ov- 
ered  by  the  blouse  may  be  of  lining, 
if  one  wishes  to  cconomiz*'  on  the 
material.  Serge,  suitings,  velvet, 
corduroy,  and  all  wash  f.ihrlcs  arc 
good  for  this  style.  PaMi-rn  is  cut 
in  4  sizes:  6,  S.  10  aufi  12  years. 
Size  12  will  require  .1;  yards  of  44- 
inch    material.      Pattern.    ID  cents. 

2ST6.-— Smart  Summer  Costume. — 
This  design  is  good  fur  rajah  silk  or 
shaming,  for  pongee,  poplin,  taffeta, 
satin,  linen  or  gingham.  The  t)louse 
is  separate  from  the  skirt,  which 
may  be  of  lining  under  tlie  tunic 
portion.  Pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes: 
:!4.  S6.  3S.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  :58  requires  6  "Si  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  Width  of  skirt 
at  lower  edge  is  about  I'-.i  yards. 
Pattern,   10  cents. 


Contr.ictors  to  the  Governinent  I 

TAPES 

FOR   TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hofrman-Corif  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

31.^    :,::^rket    Street,     Philadelphia. 


Dried  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 

Brini;  Good    Prices 
During  Winter  Months 


rr» 


The  Simplicity  Evaporator 

cnal'h'i  >  im  'o  i  iv"  :•  ;iv  a  it>ipp|\  t-f  whrilfsnrr*' 
fo«ii)  for  \u'ir  ow.i  f  i(: .'  onrl  mnko  a  iffHid  pri>'V 
wUi'iK '.uothom.    s._',   2x»   I'.vl.    Priw  $l.."..i. 

I>'-«Tl3'  Ivc  circulnr  fre". 

Ttie  Meal  Pump  Co.,  Wilminfton,  Ohio 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMELL  < 

has  become  so  popular  in  ila  first  four  yeaia  that  < 
thouaancff  have  Drcn  called  for  to  replace,  on  their  J 
oldtowert,  other  makes  oi  milla,  and  to  replace,  at  J 
small  cost,  the  Keartnir  oi  the  earliec  - 

Aermotors,  making  them  •elf-oU* 
■  nc- Itsenctosed  motor  j 
keeps   in  the  oil    and 
keeps    out    dust    and 
rain.    The  Splash  OtU  j 
ing  System  constantly  * 
floods  every  bearmg  witK  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabhnK  th« 

mill  to  pump  in  the  liRhtrat  breeze.  T.^H1K^  a 

The  oi!  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year,^^^^  ^ 

Double  Gears  are  used,  ench  carrym^  Kalf  tKe  load.  1 
^X'c    make    Gasoline     Engines,     Pumps,    Tnnks.  | 
Water    Supply     Good*     and    StrrI    Frame    Sawa.   I 

Write  AUMOTOI  M^  2S00  Tmllth  SL,  Cbiu{o  ' 


WORLD'S    GREATEST   SELF- 
HEATING  SAD   IRON 

CAN  nt  i-s!  i»  FOR   iir;irr  rooKi.vc  when 
C.\MPINC;  OR   .motori.m;.    if   effhjp.scy, 

COMFORT     AND     Et'OSOMT 

l\TI.KFST  rot'  WRITE  US. 

.VOtNTS  WANTED 

IDEAL  SAD  IRON  MFG.  CO. 

211    Hi(h  Ave.. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPKTAn 

_    ,._.«.,         Di.<ii:A.«:i: 

in'"'"''.,*.?''*'*:'-  DAl.SY  FLY  KII.LER  «ttriu-.i  .r  I 
Kills  all  fl..'!<.     N«nt.  rn  .■tn.  orram.  nl^il.  conv<nurt  ■:  I 

,f'i(*ap    I..n.<t.4a:ifu-' 
,  "OI.   Ml  'e  of  ntetrl. 
can't  rpill  ortir>o*Tr; 
H'lU  not  Boil  or  in-r-T 
anyUiinir-  t^titiraatvi.ti. 
DAISY 
FLT   KlI.LEn 
,  .      _„„_.  ,„  »t  yoor  dealer  or 

,.    „^.  „'''"'  KXPRK^S.  i)r.'p.i,l.    11  3. 
flAHOLn  !^OMI.!;;:.  I.J)  IK-  K..lb  Aic.  Brooklrn.  N.  Y. 


2869. — Giiinipo  and  Sleeveless 
.laoket. — Tho  giiiinpe  forms  a  very 
attractive  part  of  a  coat  suit.  It  may 
be  of  satin,  silk  or  rloth  in  rontrast- 
inp  color.  The  jacket  is  nice  for 
warm  weather  wear  with  a  skirt  of 
material  to  match  the  coll.ir.  or  of 
contrasting  cloth,  silk,  crepe  or 
linen.  Pattern  for  these  desirable 
styles  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small.  32- 
34;  medium.  36-:{,>*;  Lnr^e.  40-42  and 
extra  large.  44-46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  medium  size  will  require  1*8 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
guinipe.  and  2,'  yards  of  36-Inch  ma- 
terial for  the  jacket.  Pattern  costs 
10  cents. 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

\  tlirt-.'  M'.ir«'  r.iiir»4'  In  tl.e  fl.r.in-  tnil  rrai-fir.-  ..f 
nurMnt  with  ti..'  f«.>ilitlr,  •ff..r.|i<l  h\-  Hu«  im-liTu 
fully  i"|tif.t...|  iiMllliilinii.  I.  nlTiTrrt  tn  qiialiflril  vouns 
».lmll  il.->lr  .in  .if  riil^tllii  tlir  .Vlir»iH.;  rii-(ev>in|t 
Th<-  .ilrnnrl'iiii  ha«  N'.-ii  r.irfiill>  plaiii.,.1  iniiliasl/ 
III--  iv<-<-i:iM;  flm  iiliii'il|..|i.i|  a,„|  .ultnril  ili->H"p 
ipicnt  III  tin-  niirw  Tlif  Kail  Ti  riii  iiiiinii  mi  h  (V 
t'l.r   Nt     For  lurfliiil.r-.  arlilii'...   erim-iril   "f  Si-liool 

!«....     K,,l     |. ■-.,(,    ST..'  CI.    .'i;;.l      (H  '  . 


Our  Best    Offer 

We  nil!  renew  your  .subscription  for 
five  ycirs  for  only  12.2.").  It  will  jwy 
you  to  renew  now  m  ymi  will  >«^(urc  full 
crclit  for  the  entire  time  ordered  repird- 
les-  of  any  future  advance  in  mihscrip- 
tion  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261^3  S    3rd.  St..     Phila..  Pa. 


18—110 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


AiiRUKi    2,    U>19. 


Markets 


PHUJU)£LPH1A  PRODUCE 


PhiladcVphio,   Pa..   .Tuly   2S,    1919. 
Vbe    New    Jersey    potatoes    tjiis    year    are 
<ully    two    weeks    later    titan    was    expected, 


Polawarc  peadiPS  are  l.rcinniiiK  in  make 
their  a|)|>^aran(-c  and  ihet-e  with  the  Nrw  ,lcr- 
soy  jipaelios  will  aiiiiply  supply  this  market. 
Todav  Npw  .lorsey  ppaches  Rold  at  .'O-^ISS 
met  hit  liasket,  whHe  the  Delawart>«  sold  at 
$1.50  2  per  (>rute  and  the  renTisylvaiiias  only 
hroirzht  $1.11)1. 25  per  crate.  These  jirice* 
are  low  for  peaches  hut  they  are  the  early 
Tari«tie«  and  are  not  wanted  by  the  trade, 
■who  are  eetting  their  wantfi  Bup|>lied  in 
fancy  poaehe«  from  Georgia  and  North  Car- 
o^lina  whi<-h  sold  today  at  $2-4. .")0  per  crate. 
An    Ijie    nearhy    late   varielie.*      appear      they 


Hu('Ulol>err;cs.  Hi  18e  quart.  ranta'.oupep. 
fHK$l  crate.  Peaiihes.  $2;l..'>0:  $1  -'  t«< 
hasket.      \VatemielonK.$   lo-4i)  )>pr   10<i. 

Butler. — ('reamerv.  western  fancy,  fifi- 
f>fi;  choice,  .'>3.>4c;  |>ound  prints.  .'ifi-.'iiHv. 
Nearhy   roHs.    45.4llc.      Dairy    prints.    4.'>  4<)e. 

Ktrp's. — *!lale.  I'ennsyJvania  and  nearl.y, 
4.'-4l)c:  Eastern  .Shore  and  Virjjinia,  45- 
46i'.      8oiilhern,    44-4.'>c. 

Live  I'ouJtry. — Springers.  33-36C  11>.;  oJd 
roosters,  2'2  Mc;  old  hens.  36-37c  11>.;  ducks, 
2i3-2i7c;    guinea    fowls.    50e-$l    each. 

Grains 


«Ter,  a&  South  .(ersey  is  on-ly  rei.nrtinR  ahout    Dela.ware    caTvtalouj>es    are    appeorlnR 


£0  percent  of  s  crop  and  Nor-tli  .lersey  some 
thing  over  -65  percent  of  a  crop.  Price* 
jirevailing  in  thi«  market  this  weelt  «re  low- 
er ilkan  Ihey  were  a  week  ago  as  No.  1  pota- 
toes are  selling  from  $1-1.1.5  per  %  )>a>k»t 
•Dd  No.  2'»  M  i30"6.'>«  per  basket.  There 
were  32  can  of  southern  iwtutoes  here  this 
morning,    bat  moM  ot   them   were   defectiTe, 

•ihowing  heated  «oodition.     Best  No.   I's  sold    *125-*.50    l-J-r    car 
Mt   »5^0-6   per   barre*.   and    ht-ated   at   $4.60-    made  from  $2,50  J.iO  per  cir. 
£  per  barrel.     No.   2'»   and  culls   mid   from  Poultry 

Vl.SO-^aS    iper    barrel.      A    fiw    liarreJs    ot 


creased   aupjily    daily    and    also    showing  ibet-  Wlil. 50-13. 50.      Wheat    straw.    $7.50-8.50   ton. 

ter    quality    ae    the   season    advances.      Today  Oat   straw.   911-12   ton. 

these    Delaware    and     Maryland     cantalouiws  M""   Feeds. — Winter  wheat  ibran,   WO  ton; 

*old    from   $2-3.2,5    per  crate.      Western   can-  Ibrown   middlings,    $60    ton;    white  middlings, 

talonpes    are    still    arriving,    hut    the    market  ♦70  ton. 

will  soon  he  amply  supplied  with  the  nearby  ^ ' 

Mock.  Watermelons  are  in  good  demand  when  irra  vnsir  -Donnrrnr* 

fancy.      Hales    rei>orted    today    ranged    from  "**'  YOBK  PKOPOOE 

sales    beine 


spring  bran,  $4'tj'47:  siandani  midillmgi. 
f5»)-o7;  flour  middlings,  $0 1  ,  red  ilog, 
^aH.f)9.50,  all  in  liiilH|Kiiiiid  «.i4-ks,  3ii  day 
xhipment.  Uat  feed.  $30;  ryo  iniddliiigs. 
$45;  white  hominy  feed  470.  i»ll  in  KKl- 
]K>und  sacks.  Cottonseed  nil  moal,  nom- 
inal; linseed  oil  nical,  nomrnal,  in  lOO-jwund 
eacks. 

Hay  and  ."^Iraw. — Icnvoices  running  very 
light,  trade  fair  and  stm-ks  clearing  at  nms'i 
luirbor   iK>ints;    market    is   firm    and   decidedly 

_      _       _  higher  on    all  grades.      Closer  and   mixed    hay 

Wheat,  new  No.  1  red,  $2.iM%«  somewhat  iiomina'!,  there  being  iM;arcely  any 
"         "  -.--..        demand     at    tihis     lime    of    year.       Rye    straw 

steady.  Oat  straw  selling  aiboui  $1  ixr 
ton    higher. 

Hay. — No.  1  large  hales,  $40-4:1  ton;  No. 
2,  $37-39  ton;  No.  3.  $31^34;  shipping,  <$:^7- 
29  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mixed,  $37-39 
ton.     Clover,   No.   1  mixed,     $31-33. 

Straw. — ^Per  ton,  No.  1  rye,  $a3-l>4.  No. 
i   oat,    $11-12. 

Wheat.— No.  2  red,  $2.37%.  No.  2  hard 
winter.   $2.37 Vi. 

Corn.— No.  2  yeQlow,  $2.11^.  No.  3  vel- 
low,  $2.10^. 

Oats. — .Standard,    90^0. 

Bye. — lExporl,   91.72. 


with    most 


New  York  City,  July  M,  19«19. 
Butter   firmer;    rereiipts    10.'002    packages; 
creamery,       higher    than    extras,       i54Vi-5,'>c; 
creamery,  extras   (92  score).  54c;  firsts.  5H4 


PHII.ADELPHIA   DAIB7   MABXET 


unumtally  •wide   range.     Stri«t.ly   fancy  tender    ere    now   selling    at    39-40c   7>er    pound.      Old 


young  beans  are  very  scarce  and  seU  at  $1 
1.23  per  %  basket,  supplies  are  mostly  or- 
dinary and  poor,  and  this  class  of  beans  sold 
«oday  all  the  way  from  10-©5c  per  hasket. 
There  Itas  been  a  de«line  in  the  price  on 
Iteets  daring  the  past  week  and  today  best 
ibuiMh  beets  «re  tellinK  at  2%-3c  per  hunch. 
with  poorer  ones  at  fVfc-'Sc  per  hunch.  Car- 
rots remain  pnteticaUy  tukchanged  from  last 
wvek's    quotations,    hett    Imnch    carrots    s^ll 


riiosters   have    rem:iined    steady    at    unchanged 
quota>t>on8  of  24-"J.h-   per  7>ound. 
Eggi 


Cathered.    hrcwns   and    mixed    colors,    &2-55c. 
Cheese — Steady;      receljits,      1,203    lioxes; 

Bta.te,    whole    milk    flats,    current    make,    upe- 

cials,    32l'/4-33c;    do.,    average    run,    31'-.'-32c; 

«>lale,    whole   milk,    twins,    current    m.-ike.    spe- 
Tnder  a  oontlnueil  good  demand  and  mod-    cials,  32-33c;   do.,   average  run.  31  3Jc, 
crate  supplies,    strirllv    fancv    ecKS  are   ruling         Poutry. — Live      ilower;      l«roilers.       3(5  3*c; 
firm  and  active  at  ftril  former  quotations.  The    .fowls,    3oc;    old    roosters,    23c;    turkeys.    2^>- 

undergrade     eggs,     however,    while    they     are    flOe.         Dressed       steady;       broilers,       33-45c    good.    32-.33c;      joibbing    soles  Ktt  fancy   g«'C.d« 
»1bo   quoted   at   unchanged   prices,   are   inclln-    ichickens.    36-4(V:    fowls,    33-39c;    old    rooet-    34 '4 -35  He. 
ed    to    he    dull     and    weak.       Sales    of    Penn«    ers.  2;2  24c;   turkeys.   47-49c. 


Philadetphla,    Pa,   July    26,    1919. 

Butter. — Receiirts.  2,343  tirbs.  Remand 
•was  fair  for  fine  table  grades,  prices  nrling 
steady  under  moderate  offerings.  Much  of 
the  supi)ly   shows   summer  defects. 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  extra,  Mr; 
Wgh-scoring  goods,  MiSc,  the  Utter  for 
jottiing  sa-les;  extrs  flrsu.  54c;  firsts,  52- 
&3c;  seconds,  49-5iV;  thirds,  46-48e;  sweet 
creamery,  choice  and  fancy,  5i7-59c;  do.,  fsi» 
to  good,  52-56c;  'ladle.i>acked,  ss  to  qnality, 
47-4*c;  packing  stock,  43-46c;  fancy  brands 
of  nearby  prints  jalliing  at  81-63c;  good  to 
choice,   i55-60c:    fair,    5il-o4c. 

Cheese. — Firmly  held.  We  quote:  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  flats,  earrent  make, 
choice,    33%-.33'>ic;    iipe<ials    higher;    fair    l<i 


,    .,_ to    he    dtiU     and     -   _       . 

ing"  at  3v4"-3c'  tier  iiunph  "and  soMiller  and  s.vlvania  and  other  nearhy  firsts  are  selling  Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Jersey  No.  1.  $S 
voorer  ones  at  lV4-ac  per  bunch.  The  cs>b-  ■»«  S2c  per  dozen,  with  firsts  at  .50c  per  doi-  i5s.0_  bag;  No.  2,  $3-5  bU  Beans,  green, 
liage  market  hM  been  in  the  dumps  since  <■"•  Some  markets  of  strictly  fine.  wpH  S(>c$1.oO  hafket;  do  wax,  7.5cj$17,>  basket, 
our  last  week's  report  and  Tirices  droi>ped  candled  and  ^traded  eggs  arc  exceeding  these  Beds  now.  f  1^.0-250  per  mo  bunchmt.  Car- 
te 10-«5c  per  %  besJtet  for  the  New  .lertey  <|iiotations  Seconds  are  bringing  from  M-  rots  new  $1-3  per  100  biiiirhe*.  Cabbage, 
cubage  at  7l5c-«l  per  l»arrW  for  the  Penn-  42c  |,er  doien,  as  to  quality.  Western  eggs  f 3H  per  100.  Lettuce,  $1  2.2..  basket.  To- 
sylvanis  grawn  slock.  At  the  i.resent  time  »>•>'  unchanged  at  .52c  for  extra  firsts  with  niatoes,  Jersey,  No.  1,  $2-3  box;  culls,  20- 
there  *<vm»  to  t«  an  improvement  and  prices  fi""*'*  «'  ^'^-  Soitthem  eggs  sll  show  more  7 jc. 
are  doing  better,  N«rw  Jersev   stock   now  sell  •"■  >"  '•>«  defects   incidental  to  hot  wea(*er 


NEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 


and   these   sell   at   the   wide   range  of   36-i6c, 
as  to  condition  snd  qiurlily. 

4. 

LAKOASTEB  PRODUCE  MABKET 


ing  St  20-Mc  per  liasket  and  Pennsylvania 
<>abbage  at  $1,24-1.50  per  barnsl.  Celery  is 
somewihat  easier  tHth  New  Jeri>ey  stock  sell- 
ing St  S5-415C  per  bunch  snd  6^  for  the 
liesrts  per  bunch,  while  New  York  xtste 
•hows  s  decline  of  foHy  2Ac  per  bunch  from 
last  w*ek   and  seNs  at   50-75*   per   bunch.  I.aneaster.  Pa..  .Tuly  aft.   1919. 

StritHly  fancy  corn  is  in  good  demand  at  A4tho  aipiries  tcHiay  were  offered  in  larger 
•  1.35-l.flO  iier  %  I«»kp4  for  Wie  sweet  corn,  quantities  than  on  any  other  day  this  season, 
with  white  eorn  drawing  from  6.'>c-,$I  ]>er  i-rices  were  strongly  held  at  15  and  1><  cents 
liseket,  as  to  qoslrly.  New  Jersey  is  now  a  qiiarler-peck.  f^mall  chickens,  dressed, 
supplying  the  market  very  freely  with  cu-  were  lower,  selling  as  low  ss  $l.liii  each, 
rubbers  snd  price*  are  much  lower  then  they  Berries  continued  nigh  under  s  strong  and 
were  a  week  aco.  Maryland  and  IMaware  active  nkarket. 
ruciaalbers  eold  todav  at  7)6c  per  huhhel   ham 


Frnit. — Apples.*  2-2. .10  basket.  Rasifl.er- 
Ties.  10.14c  Qt.;  do.,  black,  lo-13c.  Peaihee, 
♦2-4  erale.  Jersey,  $l.i50-2.25  crate.  Cher- 
ries. $11  75  per  8-lh.  basket.  Ooivselierrie*, 
a2  22c  quart.  CurrsnU,  12-15c  quart.  Black- 
berries, 10-20c  quart.  Huckletierries.  10- 
Ifc   quart. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE   STOCK 


Philadelphia.    Pa.. 
Receipts   of    live    stock 
Jisly   2<i  were  ss  foHo»-8: 
Beef 

Butltr  and   F.ggs. — Fresh  eggs,   48c  dosen;    Total  for  Week    .  .  .  J  793 


July   2«,    1919. 
for    week    ending 


New    York   City.   July    28.    1919. 

Demand  «-as  slow  early  in  the  week  owing 
to  the  rainy  weattier:  closed  more  active. 
Manufacturers  are  still  kept  busy  asing  uf> 
the  heavy  surplus.  The  rate  for  August  for 
a  percent  milk  in  200  mile  aone  is  $3  13 
per  100  Uw.;  add  4  cents  i>er  100  for  each 
one-tentih    of   one    ]>ercei>t    extra    bntterfai. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-qnart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  Juily  26.  1919. 
were  as  follows: 

Railroads 

Krie    

Susquehanna   

West  Shore    

Lsckawanna     

N.  Y.  Central  (lon«  haiU) 
Ontario 


|i»r   and    Um   New    Jerseys    from   50c  $1    per  country    butter,  «5-70c   lb.;    creamery   butter, 

S     liasket,    with    tlie    smaller    cocumRien    or  fr>c  <|>ound. 

■•ickles  St   T9o$l.i60   per   iMisket.      iigg   planU        Pooitry. — Dressed      old    chickens,      tlJSO- 

are    also    inrreamnK    in    supply    and    the    ex-  1.75    each;     dressed    young    chickens,       79e- 

Ireme   prices   whii-h    hS've    been   prevsHing   sre  •1.75  each;  old  live  chickens.    Z-Sc  pound, 
now    seeking    a    more    nonna4    level.      Today         Vrgetsibles. — Jyettnce,    IS-'SOc    head;      corn, 

■ales    of    New    Jersey    egg    plants    were    made  ^.V    doten;     beets,    5c    hun<4i :    potatoes,    J8c 

at   $1.25-^    per    H    liasket,   and   the  prospects  per    ^4    peck;    do.,    $2.25    bo.;    c«M>age.    S-Se 

are   for    s    stiM    furtlier    decliiw.      There    hss  liesd;    string    beans,    8e    per    M    peck; 

l>«*n    s    very    sharp    adrsnre    in    the    lettuce  i|dant,    lie-20e    eadi;      celery,      10  15c    stalk, 

■sarket  during  th»   past   week,   caused   by  the  tomatoes.   20c   box;   racnmhers,      5-lOc   each; 

Tety   light   supplies.     Today   snipplies   were   a  oyster  plant.    10«   bunch;   rbulHiFh,   Sc  bunc^i 


Previous    Week     ...;;. 359 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  fast  week  were 
2.7U1  bead  against  2,331  head  week  prev- 
ious. 

Beef  Cattle. — StricMy  fine  steers  were  in 
good  re<|ue*l  and  Arm,  but  the  uniirr  grades 
•were  doll  snd  weak.  Calves  were  slightly 
essier,    hut   demand  wss    fair   st   revxetl  fl 


6heep  snd  Hogs  Lehigh   Valley   . . . 

Lambs  New   Haven    . , 

7,929  4,1«3  Pennsylvania   . 

7,fl29  5,15<6  Other   Sources 


•  •••••   I 


Milk 

Cream 

41,542 

4.173 

4,526 

89 

1«,244 

«J72 

Al,01« 

4,110 

43,-t3« 

8.7a« 

45,715 

1.913 

52,«ea 

1  770 

«.928 

78 

as  ,180 

4&3 

«,400 

»50 

ToUls     890,«54        98.956 


CHEESE  MARKETS 


little  more  pWntital,  Iwt  as  the  market  was 
|>r»(4ic«Hy  bare  o<  lettuce,  sales  were  made 
at  $1.50-2.76  per  liox  for  Mew  York  state 
lettuce,  while  the  New  Jersev  lettuce  whicti 
does  not  show  as  good  qualMy  as  the  Near 
York  stste  stock  sold  st  $1.25  2  per  liox. 
J.iiiiia  lieana  are  in  light  atiipply  and  today's 
ofTerings  brought  the  very  8ne  (jrice  of  $4- 
4. SO  'per    %    Itsskei. 

While  prices  on  onions  are  showing  very 
little  ehsnge,  the  tone  of  the  onrket  ts 
rsther  easy.  Bales  are  being  made  at  tiiis 
writinc  at  $1.05-1.90  per  %  basket  for  No.  1 
New  Jersey  onions  and  $l.'2:i  1.40  for  No. 
2  onions.     Some  western  onions  in  100.|>oand 


ng. 
^jTg  nres  snd  valuer  were  stesdily  maintained. 
8teers,  ehoice.  $17. ".^5;  do.,  fair  to  good.  $14 
•16.50;  common  to  fair,  $12-14  co«r.  fat, 
jier  th.,  good  to  choice,  corn  fed,  10-11  Vic; 
(fair  to  good,  8-lOc;  do.,  common  to  f.-iir.  6% 
-8c;  bologna  cows.  good.  llc»hy,  5'i  CHc; 
ordinsry,  t%-6\ifc;  cslves.  extra  choice.  $24 
•ai ;  fair  to  good.  418-19;  common.  $13.50- 
16j50;    heavy.  ^8. 50-10. 50;  Tennessee,  choice. 


Caba,    N.   Y.,   July   23. — Salamanea   eV< 
market  rwling  32c;  Citba,  82 Vic. 


Fruit. — 'Peach,  15c  box;  apjiles.  15180 
per  %  peck;  l>lack berries.  25c  box;  buckle- 
Hierries,  25-28e  box;  canlalowpe,  15e  each; 
watermelon,    .flo  70c    each. 

Grain     Market. — Wheat,    f2.20    Tin.;    rys, 
$150    bu.;    oats.    8Cc    bu  :     ear    eorn,     $1.75    «14..56  16751');    other 'southern,    $j<  5li  ll.'.'iii' 
tm.;   timothy   hay,   #37    ion;    mixed   hay,   $35  '  .   .       .         _. 

ton:  wheat  straw,  $15  Ion;  o»t  strsw,     $13 


WOOL  MABKETS 


«on. 


TOBK    PBODUCE   MARKETS 


The  Boston  "CommercisI  Bnlletin"  of 
Jnly  26  sava:  "The  demand  for  wool  con- 
tinues steady  snd  prices,  whUe  not  material- 
ly higiher,  are  tending  upward.  The  miils  are 
abowing  more  interest  in  tJie  lower  grade 
■wools. 

"The  tone  has  improved  in  the  Lender 
,.  ^  auctions  and  at  the  River  Plate  pricee  sre 
:';  •vt'  rising.  Oermsn  deoHuid  being  mare  pro 
,•>"-«  ,.u.     nounced.   aMho  competition   there  is  general. 


York.    Ps..   July    2«.    1919. 
There  has  ,1>een   sn  unu«uslly   large   stten- 


Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  market  for  sheep 
ruled  steady  under  moderate  ofTerings  snd  s 
fair  dermsnd.  Laml>s  were  dull  snd  easier 
with    offerings    fairly    Ubersl. 

liiheared  wethers,  extra.   $10.75-.11.2.'. 
to    choice.    $9.i2o-10;       mediiMn,       $7.5ii-»  ,'>0; 

common     $4-5;      ewes.      fat.    hesvy,    $7  .%"■»;  ..The    manufacturing    .ituation     is'   bardly 

spring    Ismbs,   choice.      $16^17;      medium,    changed,    mUls    being    sold    sbont    as    far    as 
♦14  15;   do     rolls   snd   eommon,   $11  12.  they  esT«  to  commirthemeelvea.- 

Hogs.-d>emand   was    sctive    snd    the    gen-         ^^j^       ^    Pennaylvania    fleeees.— Delaine 
L*"?', -■?•.'>"  !;^'^.*l™:     95-"'??.".  *_'!!.  *^7    wmshed.    »8-90c;    Diihiine    nnw^i.    82'HV; 

fine   unwashed,    eiOSc;    half   blood,    eatnbing 


to  sell  at  the  present  thne  and  b.w  prices  snore  plentiful  snd  towering  In  price.  I'ots- 
are  prevailing,  the  i>e«t  hardly  bringing  over  |o«  »re  Just  the  reverse.  The  earlv-  crop 
•  1  i*r  1i«nper  coiHaininif  100  bunches  while,  in  the  Mmmsdiate  vicinitv  of  York  has  heei 
some  ibunches  only  bring  »Ik)iu  'jc  per  dug  and  indications  are  for  a  verv  light 
'«."<••'.  Pew  are  acarre  and  bring  the  tiigb  owput  The  result  is  that  in  the  pa«t  ten 
«.rice  of  $4*50  per  bushel  when  allowing  good  days  they  hsve  advanced  from  five  to  ten 
«!?•''«-!•,  l>PPeTS  lisve  become^  mwh  more  rents  a  half  peck  and  are  not  offered  in 
n.Unt»ful  during  the  i^aat  week  and  ^.rices  mi-b  •bundance  ss  previnuslv 
are  very   mwh   lower,    the   lieat    peppers   sell-         "  .  .  -- 

•ng  today  st  40-50c  iper  4s  bsaket.  ss  sgaiiut 
91.25-1. SO  for  the  same  grade  of  i>ep|>erB  s 
week  ago.  Rihiibarti  is  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket and  quotations  are  too  stow  to  lie  quoted 
^squash  is  getting  quite  p^entifol  snd  moving 
slowly   st    10-25C   per    %    basket. 

Never  In  our  exiierience  have  we  seen 
such  a  wide  range  kn  the  price  on  New 
.lersey  tomatoes  at  this  period  of  tJie  year. 
Most  of  the  tomatoes  are  badly  ont  of  con- 
dition snd  aall  at  rery  low  prices,  while 
strictly  fancy  t«iilia«nes  are  very  scarce  and 
eoasaand  abiMliually  high  prices.  In  fact 
the  ssarket  is  so  irregulsr  thst  it  is  hard  to 
«l<Mte  iittelligeiitly.  Sates  of  tomatoes  were 
•aade  today  all  the  way  from  lOc  per  basket 
op  to  1^.60  f>er  basket.  Most  tomatoes, 
Itowever,  sre  poor.  snd  few  sales  exceed 
41.50  per  basket.  moM  being  made  within  a 
range    of    possibly    25c    up    to    $1.50    |>er    H 


tiasket.     Turnips  are  meeting  a  slow  sale  at    «>rn.   $2;   oats.    95c 

^irices    ranging    from    60-75c   per    basket    for 

t.e«t   yellows,  down  xo   25-35c  i*r   Imeket   for 

r.iher    grades.      Spinach    is    very    scarce    and 

when   here   eells  at  high   prices.     Watercress 

nho«-s    practically     no    change    at    2-3c    j*r 

(lunch. 


F«gs. — 48-<5£    cents    per   doien 

Butter.— <'ountry,  55  60c  lb.;  soiiaralor, 
C5  70c.      Milk.    10c    quart. 

Poultry.— Hens.  26-2ftc  Bi.;  springers,  35- 
4(ic   Hi.;    dressed.    7.5c|2   each. 

Vegetaliles. — Potatoes.  20-35c  H  pk. : 
criWrage,  5-12c  hd.;  lettuce.  2  5c  head:  beets. 
3  5c  bunc*;  radishes,  4  5  bunch;  onions.  3- 
•3r  bunch;  lima  beans.  2<ic  pint:  souji  beans. 
10-12c  pint:  celery.  5-.12c;  rhubarb.  3-4c 
'bunch:  tomatoes.  10- loc  liox :  do.,  15-20c  V4 
l.eck,  corn,  20-i35c  l>er  dozen:  egg  plants.  IP 
-15c    each;    beans.    15c    M    peck. 

Fmit. — Apples.  10c  box.  lo-40c  V4  peek; 
MucWierries,  16-20c  quart;  plums.  10-12« 
liox:  currants.  15c  l»ox ;  huckleberries  20  30 
cents  box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2  50; 
corn.  $2.15:  oats.  flOl:  rye.  $1.«5;  bran. 
#2.75    pwt  :    middlings.    $3    cwl. 

Wholessle   Grain    Market — Wheat.      $2.25: 


snoderaie.  Qnotations  for  best  westerns. 
$24.50  25;  Pennsylvsnis  snd  Maryland,  920 
-23. -.O. 

City  Dressed  Slock. — ^There  w.i«  a  fair  de- 
mand for  most  descriptions  and  the  general 
market  ruled  firm  with  bogs  held  bigber. 
Quotations: 

Steers.  23-2«e:  heifers.  lOSRc:  cows,  17- 
e2c ;  cilv  dres-sed.  choice.  2<i2.7c:  country 
dressed.  13  2.V ;  shecp.20  23c:  lambs,  spring, 
3<<  ;h>i  ;    hog".    31  'jc. 


PHILADELPHIA  HAT  AND  OBA2N 


73-7s'Vc:   three-eighths   Mood  combing,    CH  7IK. 

Michigan  and  New  York  Fleer-e.'. — 
Pine  unwashed.  59-8(V;  Delaine  nnrw«i'-hed. 
78  82c;  half-blood  unwashed,  70  7«!<  three 
eighths   blood   unwsshed.   t)7-00c. 

Wisconsin,  Missouri  snd  aversge  New 
England — Half  blood.  67-«8c;  three-eigl»ths 
blood,    65-67c:    fourth  lilood.   dS-A4c. 

Virginia,  Kentucky  and  similar — Half 
hlood  unwashed,  74-77c;  tbree-eigbtbs  Mood 
unwssked.    70-72c. 


TOBACCO    MABKET 


t>er  ton:  middlings.   $56  Ion 


rye.   $1.43;    brsn,      $45 


BALTIMORE   PBODUCE 


Presti  Fruits 

Nesrbv   New   Jersey   and    Pennsylvsnla  are 


Baltimore,   Md.,   July  28.   J919. 
Produce. — Potatoes.      new.      No.    1,    $2.50- 
3.25    cwt. :    do..    No.    2,    fL.iO^.      Cabbage, 
new.  ^1-2  crate;  do.,  $i3-8  per  100.      Lettuce. 


Philadelphia.    Pa  .    July    28,    1919. 

Baled  Hsy  and  Straw — Keceipt-.  46  tone 
of  hay  and  2  cars  of  straw.  Quiet  and  un- 
changed.     Quotations    follow: 

Timolhv  hav.  acording  to  location.  No.  1, 
nominal:  "No.  2,  $36  37:  No.  3,  »3-J  33.  Clov- 
er mixed  hay,  light  mixed,  $36  37:  lower 
grades.   $31-35. 

^tniw.  No.  1  straight  rve.  $13.50  14;  No. 
C  do.,  fia-SOU;  No.  1  t:ingled  rye.  $13- 
13  50;  No  2  $12  12.50;  No  1  when!  straw, 
•  12-12  50;  No  2  do.,  $11  1150:  No.  1  oat 
straw.  $12  12  50;   No.  2  do.  $11  11  50 

Bran. — Firm  at  late  advance.  We  quote  car 
lots,  including  sacks:  Soft  winter  bran,  in 
•lOOlti.  sacks,  per  ton.  $48.50-49;  spring 
fliran,    in    lOOlh.    sacks,      pir   Ion.      $47-4S. 

^Vheat— No  1  Red  Winter.  $2  39:  No,  2. 
$2.36.  No.  1  garlicky,  $2  37;  do..  No.  C, 
$204. 

Corn — YeMow.    in   ear  lots.    $2.14-2.15. 

Oats.— No.  2  white.  89»4  90c;  No.  3,  88 V4 
■fl9c. 

( 

NEW  TOBK   HAT  AND  OBAIN 


now    soi»i>lying    this    market    with    pra<-lica*Iy    Cdcll    basket.       Onions,    nearby.       $2.2'>.2.50 


all  the  apples  that  are  lieing  used  here,  but 
thev  are  «<hnwing  a  wide  range  in  quality 
and  conditions.  StricMy  fancy  hand  j.icked 
a-iples  are  »ellin(r  at  75c-$1.50  per  %  Iwsket. 
with  No  2*  at  40-90c  per  l>nsk(.t.  amd  wind- 
f.ills  ai  lO-Sfh'  iK-r  basket.  Only  a  few 
southern  apples  are  now  coming  on  the  mar- 
k.t  and  these  are  also  showing  an  extremely 
wide  range,  selling  today  from  35c  isj.  to 
fl  -.(.     ,„r     I'-mi'-.-r.       T)  >      I'nniixlv.mia     i.nd 


Imskel.  Rhubarb,  2-3c  Imncli'.  Cucumbers. 
25-JOr  basket.  Carrots,  l-2c  bunch.  Green 
lieans.  30-5i>c  bu.;  do.,  wax,  75-80c  bushel. 
Lima  beans.  ♦2.50-3  bu.  Beets.  l-2c  bnnrh. 
Green  corn.  10-25c  doten.  Tomatoes.  ."Oc- 
»I    liasket.      Souash.    15  3. V   basket. 

Fruit — Apples.  early  harvest.  $2-3.50 
1.1,1.;  75c$l.«0  bkt  Blackberries.  l(i-23c  qi 
Red  r.ispberries.  leiSi-  pt.;  do.,  black.  2."i- 
28c    qt.      Ciirranf\       7.'.c    per    Hlh.       l.'.i.kei. 


New    York    Citv.    .Tuly    26     1919 
Feed. — The     market     for     mill      feed       was 
•  irong  at  the   recent    advance   and   offers   from 
Wie    mills    were    limited.       The    demand,    how- 
ever,   was    light    with    buyers    liolding    off    as 

far    as    possible,    and    the   volume   of   business     to    purchase    thU    residue 
was    small 


As  was  expected  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  the  acreage  of  eigar  leaf 
t'lliacco  as  grown  in  Pennsylracla  sad  other 
stsles,  "Wing  to  generally  nnsati«fa<'lorr 
(iriri  s.  In  Pennsylvania  the  acreage  is  r* 
timated  st  41.000  acrea  as  compsred  with 
45.<500  acres  last  year.  However,  transplant- 
ing and  growing  conditions  were  never  liet 
ter  snd  the  prospective  yieW  per  ttrre  is 
given  at  1.438  pounds  which  is  considerable 
aliove  the  average.  Market  Iransaotions  dur- 
ing the  week  were  few  Prices  were  steady 
in  all  instances,  the  situation  licing  that  of 
a  general  tendency  to  higher  vilues.  In  the 
Connecticut  valley  too.  the  condition  of  the 
growing  crop  is  excellent,  the  dark  green 
condition  of  fields  being  a  matter  of  general 
comment  there.  The  quick  growth  Is  isaid 
to  presage  good  quality  and  early  Dtalurity, 
the  grade  known  as  priming*  now  l.eing 
ready  to  harvest.  In  Wisconsin,  dry  weath- 
er interfered  for  a  tirae  with  the  gr<»wll.  of 
twbacco  and  new  storms  and  exccssivi-  rains 
have  so  interfered  that  the  sitoation  is  below 
normal.  In  Ohic  the  condition  is  good  al- 
tho  quite  varisJile,  the  earlier  ptanlinc-  be- 
ing well  near  full  grown  as  compared  witk 
later  plantings  which  sn  fnr  ainoiirt  to 
naught.  In  Wisconsin  as  elsewhere,  much 
of  the  19lR  product  is  yet  unsold  and  the 
week    was    characterised    by    a    general    effort 

Prices    were    »d 
ivanced      as      com)iared      with      recent     weekt. 


Quotations:  Citv  feed.  bran  $4R-  mid  sales  being  at  $18  23  per  cwt  Many  grow- 
dlings  $.-,5  in  irio  pound  si.-Vs:  r<-d  dog.  ers  believing  the  outlook  as  to  price  to  '" 
$67     nominal,    in    H'O  pound    sacks.      Western     favorable  are  refusing  to  sel!   at  |  resent 


August  2,  1919. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 

• 

This  department  la  reserved  for  the  use  of  our  readers  to  discuss  all  pro- 
blems and  matters  of  denerul  interest.  Write  your  viewit  and  comment* 
briefly  on  any  question  t>f  siHiul,  economic  ur  educatiiinal  importance  and 
thus  share  Ihcni  wiili  others.  It  will  Iw  necessary  lu  limit  such  artlclua  i<t 
200  or  .tuU  words.  Publication  of  an  article  In  this  department  does  not 
siftnUy  editorial  endoraeincnt. 


PREJUDICED  OPINIONS 


If  biig.s  ami  worms  and  rodents 
could  talk.  I  wonder  what  they  would 
say  about  the  farmer!  Probably 
they  wonld  assert  that  while  he  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence,  be  is  mighty  convenient. 
They  might  lambaste  him  for  being  , 
"narrow  minded"  and  say  that  he 
ha.s  no  respect  fnr  their  welfare,  anil 
since  they  far  exceed  him  in  num- 
bers, he  "has  no  regard  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." And  since  his  interests  con- 
flict with  theirs,  any  steps  he  may 
take  for  .-ielf-preservation  they  might 
consistently  diil)  "class  legislation"; 
while  at  any  justice  he  thus  secured 
they  could  shout  "politics!  politics!" 
These  terms  sound  familiar,  some- 
how. Editorial  writers  of  some  city 
papers  have  been  busy  coining  them; 
First,  they  could  not  see  why  the 
United  .State.s  CoTerninent  should  not 
repudiate  the  wheat  guarantee  "be- 
cause it  was  only  a  war  measure,  and 
now  the  war  is  over";  then  when 
the  question  arose  of  repealing  the 
so-called  "daylight  saving"  law,  anrt 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  war  measure,  and 
if  it  ever  was  necessary,  that  neces- 
sity had  disappeared,  they  suddenly 
discovered  that  they  could  not  rise 
early  in  the  morning  unless  they  had 
a  law  to  force  them,  and  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  this  moral  stimu- 
lus "just  because  it  did  not  suit  the 
convenience  of  a  class  of  narrow- 
minded  farmers." 

"Somewhere."  in  a  town,  luldstate 
in  the  mountains  of  grand  old  Penn- 
ijrlvania.  is  published  a  newspaper 
whose  name  implies  that  if  it  is  not 
"the  salt  of  the  earth",  it  still  is  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  constituents 
In  the  main,  its  policy  is  one  of  fair- 
netts.  but  within  its  editorial  faat- 
■easn  roams  a  writer  who  rejoices 
or  laments  (I  rather  think  it  is  the 
latter.)  in  a  pen  name  uniquely  pic- 
turesque, and  suggestive  by  Its 
sound  of  the  warning  note  of  a  high- 
ly excited  torn  turkey.  Deponent 
Mith  not  that  he  was  born  on  a  farm, 
but.  at  some  time  in  his  career,  may 
have  impersonated  a  summer 
boarder,   and    sought    .solace   there. 

From  bis  thinly  veiled  sneers  at 
farmers,  and  evident  distaste  for 
anything  purer  than  a  city  smell,  it 
would  appear  that  at  the  time  here- 
inbefore mentioned  he  had  been 
kicked  by  a  row,  whereby  his  vanity 
was  injured,  and  his  sense  of  justice 
•adly  unbalaticed,  if  not  utterly  de- 
•troyed.  The  first  time  I  noticed  his 
peculiar  form  of  rabies  waa  when 
the  government,  without  consulting 
him,  having  guaranteed  the  price  of 
wheat  to  its  producers,  declined  to 
repudiate  that  guarantee,  and  it 
looked  like  the  farmer  was  going  to 
get  a  square  deal  Neglecting  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing, including  labor,  that  the 
farmer  must  buy,  he  sheds  barrels  of 
crocodile  tears  over  the  price  of 
bread,  and  lifts  up  his  beautiful 
■voice  to  wail  "politics!      politics!" 

Again,  in  the  issue  of  June  15th. 
assisted  by  the  fetid  imagination  of 
a  fifth-rate  cartoonist,  he  makes  a 
frantic  endeavor  to  find  a  prop  to 
hold  up  the  stage  for  the  "daylieht 
savlBg"  farce.     Treading  softly,     he 


makes  several  ind^fensiblf  insinua- 
tions by  which  he  .seeks  to  prove 
that  the  farmers  "as  a  class"  are  at- 
tempting to  i)iit  over  ■•class  logisla- 
tion."  and  the  "the  idea  of  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  numlier  gets 
no  consideration."  The  law  ;i.s  it 
now  stands  is,  of  course,  not  cla.ss 
legislation,  only  a  war  measure,  and 
may  liave  been  some  benefit  to  a 
"class,"  for  there  are  many  people 
in  the  cities,  and  some  in  the  coun- 
try who  go  to  bed  so  late  that  it 
takes  special  legislation  to  get  them 
up  early. 

Touching  lightly  the  alleged  op- 
position of  farmers  to  the  war  gar- 
den idea,  and  with  great  difliculty 
suppressing  a  .sob  because  the  farm- 
ers are  not  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
the  scheme  to  punish  returning  sol- 
diers for  their  valor  by  condemning 
them  to  struggle  for  existence  on 
abandoned  farms,  he  flaps  his  wings 
and  cackles.  "Can  it  be  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  seeking 
to  retain  present  high  prices  by  cur- 
tailing production?" 

To  informed,  serious  thinking  peo- 
ple such  arguments  are  .self  refuting, 
or  will  prove  so  If  carefully  investi- 
gated, but,  unfortunately  many 
readers  of  a  general  newspaper  do 
not  care  what  kind  of  weeds  they 
browse  on  so  long  as  thev  possess 
spice  and  succulence,  and  the  lack  of 
mental  nutrients  is  not  considered, 
but  "the  taste  lingers"  and  tends  to 
prejudice  the  mind  against  the 
heavier  truth  less  attractively 
served. — Wm.  A.  Libby,  Cambria  Co., 
Pa. 


I  HAVE   NOTICED 


I  read  the  article  In  recent  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  entitled 
"Have  You  Noticed?"  Yea.  I  have 
noticed  that  every  one  in  our  section 
of  the  country  is  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent daylight  saving  law.  Why 
shouldn't  we  be?  The  present  plan 
requires  the  average  farmer  to  arise 
at  three  o'clock  In  order  to  take  care 
of  the  dairy  and  the  shipping  of 
milk.  Then  comes  the  harvest. 
When  the  early  showers  and  the  very 
heavy  dews  are  on  the  grain  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  work  until  along 
about  nine  o'clock.  Then  there  is  the 
one  hour  off  for  noon,  and  then  we 
must  quit  at  five  by  the  proper  time. 
Just  when  the  most  wheat  or  hay 
could  be  harvested.  Also  during 
threshing  season;  the  machine  can- 
not work  when  the  straw  is  damp. 
The  farmers  must  lose  that  time  In 
the  morning  and  quit  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  when  conditions  are  best 
for  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand.  we  have 
noticed  that  the  city  people  can  have 
that  extra  hour  for  a  spin  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  I  have  no- 
ticed how  these  city  people  are  at- 
tracted to  our  fresh  berries  and  vege- 
tables. But  we  would  not  have  them 
If  we  did  not  work  for  them.  They 
d(i  not  grow  without  time.  labor 
and  season.  The  farmers'  money 
does  not  grow  on  trees. — Mrs.  V., 
Delaware. 


If  the  white  straw  hats  are  getting 
a  bit  dingy,  rub  them  well  witb 
corn  meal  dampened  with  peroxide. 
It   will  freshen   them   wonderfully. 


How  to  make  an 
extra  profit 
from  farm  land 


High  market  prices  and  quick, 
cheap  transportation  which  you 
can  control  yourself,  is  a  money- 
making  combination  for  the 
farmers  of  this  section. 

This  means  more  than  merely 
a  motor  truck.  It  means  the  right 
type  and  size  a  truck  of  stamina 
and  long  life. 

The  cost  of  a  truck  means  not 
only  first  cost,  but  cost  of  upkeep 
and  repair.  Divide  this  by  the 
number  of  miles  represented  by 
the  whole  life  of  a  truck. 

Packard  trucks  make  farm 
transportation  pay  because  they 
furnish  the  cheapest  transporta- 
tion per  mile.  We  will  analyze 
your  trucking.    No  cost  to  you. 


PACKARD    MOTOR    GAR    COMPANY 

of  Philadelphia 


TRENTON.  I«.l  S.  Clinton  Ave. 
IIARRISBt'RG,  Front  &  Market  .Sis. 
LAN<:A.STKR.  lit  W.  Klmt  St 
BLTIILtllEM.  Linden  A  Spruce  Sis. 


KEADINt;,  Third  &  Cherry  .Sts. 
UILLIAMSPORT,  .SIN)  ( janipbell  Si. 
WILMIN(;T0N,  iH  W.  9th  St. 
t:AMDE.N.  1124  lladdon  Aw. 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 

Your  Home  Farm  Paper 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street        Philadelphia.  P». 


Find  Out  What  It  Costs 
to  be  Warm 
with 
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fnONROE 
TUBULAR 
PIPELESS 
HEATER 


Ftrttt  there  is  the  co«t  of  the 
heater  ittelf — which  it  surpris- 
ingly   low    for    the     much    it 

does. 

Second,  there  is  the  cost  of  put- 
ing  it  in— which  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  as  two  men  can 
easily  do  it  in  a  day  and  leave 
it  ready  for  a  fire. 

Third,  there  is  the  cost  of  the 
coal  or  wood,  which  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  two  or 
three  stoves  you  may  now  be 


using;  and  decidedly  less  than 
the  average  furnace. 

The  one  heater,  with  its  one 
pipe,  and  one  register,  will 
heat  every  room  in  the  average 
sized  house. 

But  don't  confuse  the  Monroe 
Tubular  Pipeless  with  others. 

Its    construction    is     radically 

different. 

In  that  difference  lies  the  dif- 
ference in  the  fuel  it  burns  and 
the  satisfaction  it  gives. 

Send  at  once  for  booklet. 


|Cel,sdY  He  ATI  no  Company 

234  Jambs  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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SANDY  OF  SEVEN 

By  S.  TEN  EYCK  BOURKE 


jTi    mine  rescuer  as  Sandy  of  Seven,  but 
as  the  nnrecognized  Joseph  of  Pitts- 
h     burgh.      "Either   way,  I  can't   marry 
%      Sally — marry  Sally — " 
I  He   sensed   dimly   there   was  some- 

I      thing    wrong   with    his   reasoning   as 
I     he  stood  over  the  man  in  the  bottom 
I     of  the  cage  like  a  hooded  hawk.     He 
I  i      was  already  overtired   from   his  ear- 

R|.»uuiiiiiii«iiiaiiiiuniuiMiiDimnnniiiiiiiiiiiiifl"iii"iiiNiiiiiiiniiii'iiim!iii!'inii!iiin!nni!mni!iniiniiii«iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH  ijer    job    when    he    .started    for    Mine 

City,  and  now  the  oxygen  in  his  hel- 
(Concluded  From  Last  Week)  man  he  was  leaving.     On  the  instant    '"''t     afTected     him    strangely.      His 

he    knew    him,    and    a   snarl    of    rage    head   wasn't  working  right,     and   he 

Reaching  up  in  the  din  blur  of  his    came  to  his  lips.  was     losing    his     lust    for     revenge, 

safety  lamp,  he  ielt  the  thick  iron  "John  Helch!"  A  red  wrath,  more  Why?  he  asked  himself,  as  he  stag- 
pipe  that  lay  against  the  wall.  blinding  than  the  flames  that  lay  gered  from  the  cage  with  the  help  of 
"That  carries  the  compressed  air  ahead,  surged  over  him.  "I'll  be  eager  hands,  and  leaned  weakly 
to  the  far  workings,"  he  repeated,  back,  oh,  yes;  I'll  be  back,  but  it  against  the  wall  of  the  shaft  house, 
going  over  the  plan  of  the  mine  he  won't  be  to  take  you  out,  John  watching  while  they  lifted  out  the 
had  studied  on  the  map  of  the  Coal-  Hetch!  You  with  your  lies  swearing  nian  he  had  saved, 
ville  Colliery,  all  the  way  over  from  away  what's  more  to  a  man  that  his  As  he  stood  there  a  girl  slipped 
Pittsburg,  until  he  knew  it  almost  as  life.  No,  sir!  I'll  be  back,  to  let  you  from  the  excited  group  and  bent 
well  as  the  men  who  worked  there  know  you  set  your  own  death  trap,  over  the  prostrate  man.  Then  she 
<iay  after  day.  !'••  come  back  and  laugh  at  you  and    came    close   to   Joe    and    peered    thru 

Sandy   grouped    his   way   thru    tlvo    leave,  like  you  said  I  did  before "    the  visor  of  his  helmet.  It  was  Sally, 

smoke  and  darkness  of  the  mine.  Over  and  over  he  threshed  out  his    he  saw,  and  he  saw   that   her   hands 

"The  men  are  back  there,  and  grim  scheme  of  revenue  as  he  fought  went  fluttering  to  her  throat  as  If 
I've  got  to  get  to  them,  that's  all,"  his  way  back  to  the  shaft  with  the  she  were  sobbing.  Next  instant  he 
he  said,  as  he  lunged  forward  over  man  on  his  shoulder.  A  very  demon  had  staggered  back  to  the  cage. 
fallen  rock  and  timbers,  always  Of  hate  and  evil  surged  in  him,  re-  That  was  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
l.eeplng  his  eye  on  the  dull  pink  jolring  in  the  revenge  that  lay  ready  tlon  that  had  confused  him.  He  knew 
glow  that  grew  redder  and  redder  as  to  his  hand.  A  perfect  revenue;  a  now  why  he  had  lost  all  desire  to 
he  advanced  thru  the  murk  of  the  just  revenge.  John  Hetch  swore  he  have  Hetch  die  down  In  that  Inferno, 
smoke  filled  tomb.  Joe  had  been  In 
many  burning  mines,  but  each  time 
the  same  detached  Impersonal  rage 
egainst  the  evil  flickering  glow 
seized  him,  and  then  he  laughed  in 
his  hollow  helmet  to  think  how  he 
was  walking  unscatched  thru  the 
deadly  gas  that  had  beaten  him 
once. 

Above  and  all  around  him,  red  and 
blue  and  orange  tongues  licked  out 
at  him  as  he  went  on;  the  heat  grew 
fiercer,  almost  suffocating  him  In 
ppite  of  the  protection  of  his  oxygen 
filled  helmet;  the  murk  grew  so 
dense  the  faint  glow  of  his  electric 
safety  lamp  could  not  penetrate  it. 
He  lowered  his  head  and  charged 
Into  it  like  a  bull,  only  to  fetch  up 
against  a  barricade  of  rock  and  tim- 
ber stretched  across  the  tunnel,  as 
If  in  a  last  desperate  effort  the  two 
trapped  men  had  sought  to  glut  the  YixiX  Concrete  Freight  Car  Ever  Built.  Has  Withstood  Severe  Practical 
fire  with  one  final  outflare.  Tests 

In  an  instant  he  had  his  bearings. 
"Ifs  the  south  drift,  where  the  men    had  done  this  evil  thing,  and  all  his    It    was    because    Sally    had    married 
are,"  he  told  himself,  and  clambered    Hfg  i,e,  joe  Sanderson,  would  pay  for    him,  and  it  would  hurt  her  to  have 
clumsily   to   the  top  of  the   piled   up    ^i,at    he   had    not   done;      he'd    been    anything  happen  to  him.     Joe  could- 
waste.  paying     for    months,     and    be     knew    n't    hurt    her.    even    to    pay    off    his 

Dimly,    thru    the     smoke     blurred    •^hat  It  meant,  but  after  this  at  least    score  with  his  old  enemy, 
visor  of  his  helmet,  he  glimpsed  two    there    would    be    reason    for   the   tor-         "Only    thing    to    do    Is    to    go    get 
forms   huddled  on   the   far  side,   one    ment  of  It  all.  him."  he  muttered,  and  shoved  aside 

prostrate,  as  if  already  overcome  still  mumbling  over  the  evil  he  the  men  who  would  have  stayed  him 
with  the  greedy  death  of  flames  and  conttcmplated,  seared  to  the  soul  as  If  they  were  flies, 
smoke,  the  other  still  feebly  clutch-  ^uh  wrath  and  the  desire  that  was  They  were  slow  about  lowering  the 
Ing  the  drill  In  which  he  was  tap-  still  in  him  for  Sally,  he  reached  the  cage,  and  once  when  it  stopped  he 
ping  steadily  on  the  Iron  piping.  At  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  dropped  the  put  out  a  booted  foot  feeling  for  the 
sight   of   the   helmeted    figure    ("like    Ump  body  in  the  cage.  ladder.       Then     the      cage      dropped 

the  devil  himself.  I  must  look  to  -i  thought  I'd  forgotten  Sally,"  he  again.  Just  as  he  thought  he  caught 
him,"  Joe  thought  sardonically)  he  said  as  he  reached  mechanically  for  a  glimpse  of  a  girl's  face  peering 
dropped  the  drill,  struggled  to  rise  the  signal  cord.  Then  the  signifl-  into  the  smoke  filled  shaft.  Next  In- 
and  fell  back  helplessly.  Then  Joe  cance  of  that  prone  form  and  the  slant  the  wobbly  cage  struck  again, 
saw  his  right  leg  was  doubled  under  warning  of  the  men  above  flashed  balked  and  then  slid  on. 
him  as  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  bar-  into  his  mind.  His  vengeance  must  "That  must  have  been  a  sprung 
"■'cade.  wait  on  duty.  timber   head   we   slid   over.      Bet   she 

"He's  got  nerve,"  he  said,     "chap  if  the  cage  sticks  this  chap  can't    locks     again    and     I    have  to     carry 

hroke  his  leg  when  he  fell  down  this  climb  and  he  won't  last  long  in  the  Hetch  up  those  ladders.  It's  a  long 
nat'ral  barrier,  and  kept  his  senses  smoke.  I  got  to  go  along  to  tote  climb."  he  told  himself  Impersonally. 
In  spite  of  the  pain.  He  deserves  to  him  if  he  needs  it.  But  I'll  come  It  was  pitch  black  below,  and  he 
win  out."  "back  to  you.  John  Hetch!"  found  he  had  left  his  safety  lamp  up 

By  the  dim  blur  of  his  safety  lamp  Would  he.  tho?  As  he  leaped  into  top.  but  there  wasn't  time  to  go 
he  recognized  the  fireman's  uniform,  the  cage  and  sent  It  bumping  upward  after  it.  Anyway,  there  was  plenty 
and  mechanically  he  turned  to  the  with  a  quick  tug  at  the  cord  he  rea-  of  light  ahead,  where  forked  tongues 
other  prone  figure,  shifting  It  to  his    soned  cunningly.  of  flame  leaped   and   twisted   in  fan- 

shoulder.  "This  man   will  square  me  in  the    tastlc  colors  and  shapes.     This  time. 

"Too  bad,  old  man."  he  membled  eyes  of  Mine  City.  They  said  I  as  he  made  his  way  along  the  level. 
Into  his  helmet,  as  if  the  limp  figure  couldn't  make  it  at  all  before  I  first  with  the  aid  of  the  airplpe,  the  fire 
sprawling  at  his  feet  where  the  fire-  went  down;  they'll  believe  that  if  I  scorched  his  suit,  and  he  was  glad 
man  had  collapsed  In  the  sheer  pain  don't  go  back.  If  I  do.  I've  got  to  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  in  a  mud- 
of  his  last  effort.  "Regulations  It  Is,  bring  up  that  carrion,  or  stay  down  dy  pool.  It  would  put  out  the  smoul- 
but  I'll  be  back  for  you."  with    him— else    I'll   stand    worse    in    der.     On  the  far  side  of  the  barrier 

->  instinct  bade  him  snatch  his    the  eyes  of  Mine  City  than  I  did  be-    he  found   Hetch   still   unconscious. 

■  -11    his  helmet     and    fore  even."     he   figured,     forgetting        "Get  up,"  he  growled.  "Don't  you 
isclous    that    Mine    City    did    not    know     the    know  Sally's  waiting  for  you?" 


He  shouldered  Hetch  as  he  liad 
done  the  other,  but  this  time  he 
faced  the  flames  that  swirled  Medu- 
sa-like about  him  with  a  strange 
exultation.  They  rained  scorching 
stars  on  him  as  he  lurched  drunkeii- 
ly  toward  the  shaft  under  his  bur- 
den. Just  munaging  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  licking  fire  damj)  that  had  flared 
out  and  kei)t  reaching  after  his 
heels,  like  a  sentient  evil.  He  made 
the  cage  Just  in  time  to  evade  the 
flames  and  sent  it  hurling  up  the 
shaft  with  his  furious  tugging  at  the 
signal  cord. 

"They  know  It's  desperate,  by  the 
way  they  answered;  they'll  do  their 
best,"   he   told   himself. 

But  that  was  none  too  good,  for 
midway  up  the  shaft  the  cage  stuck 
and  this  time  refused  to  budge.  But 
under  the  spur  of  the  head  oxygen 
Joe  was  reckless  of  danger.  He  flung 
the  fire  lieutenant  over  his  shoulder, 
clasped  his  wrists  around  his  neck, 
and  gripping  them  firmly  with  bis 
left  hand,  reached  out  with  his  right 
for  the  crazy  ladder. 

Smoke  and  flame  roared  up  the 
shaft;  any  moment  one  of  the  slip- 
];>ery  spokes  might  snap  asunder  un- 
der the  double  burden,  and-he  had  a 
hundred  feet  to  climb  before  he 
would  see  daylight,   but — 

"Sally  wants  you.  John  Hetch; 
she's  going  to  get  you!"  he  repeated 
and  climbed  on. 

His  brain  throbbed  like  a  mail 
thing;  his  legs  were  leaden,  and  the 
weight  on  his  shoiilder  was  a  thing 
to  curse,  when  he  glimpsed  a  star  of 
light  overhead.  It  grew  to  a  dull 
glare  as  strong  hands  reached  out  to 
drag  him  from  the  y.nwning  void  Just 
as  it  seemed  be  must  drop  back  Into 
It. 

The  first  thing  Joe  sensed  after 
that  was  that  his  helmet — the  hel- 
met which  had  suffocated  him  so 
long — was  off.  His  head  was  pillow- 
ed iigalnsl  a  very  comfortable  shoul- 
der; tender  arms  were  clasped 
against  him,  and  Sally's  soft  cheek 
Was  pressed  against  his.  He  didn't 
understand  it  at  all.  but  he  knew  he 
didn't  want  it  to  stop. 

"Sally,"  he  whispered,  "I  brought 
your  man  back." 

Sally's  eyei,  were  misty  as  if  she 
were  winking  back  tears,  but  she 
looked  happy.  "Vou  did,  Sandy,  at 
last."  she  said.  "Where  have  you 
been  all  this  time,  and  why  did  you 
run  away  from  me  when  you  were  in 
trouble?  You  didn't  think  I'd  n:; 
understand  like  those  stupid,  foolisli 
men?  I  can't  make  Tom  and  Hetch 
confess,  but  I  told  them  I  knew  they 
both  lied,  and  I  haven't  spoke  to 
them  since,  and  I've  been  trying 
every  way  to  reach  you." 

"I've  been  calling  myself  Joseph," 
Joe  explained  mechanically.  Then 
suddenly  his  brain  cleared.  "You  say 
you  haven't  spoken  to  Hetch  since 
— since —  Why,  then  you  didn't 
marry  him  like  Tom  said  you  wanted 
to?" 

"Tom  said — goose!"  she  mocked. 
"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  marry 
a  man  I  didn't  love  because  the  man 
I  did  love  ran  away  without  me?  I'm 
not  married — yet.  Sandy." 

"You  will  be  soon."  Joe  announced 
happily.  Then,  with  apparent  Irrel- 
evance, "Gee.  I'm  glad  I  didn't  leave 
Hetch  down  below.  Poor  Hetch — 
it's  worse  for  him  that  If  I  did.  Sal- 
ly." 

"You're  too  good  a  fighter  to  be  a 
quitter.  Sandy;  I  always  knew  that.T 
Sally  said.  Which  showed  she  was 
witch  wise  and  understood.  Besides 
she  was  right.  Sandy  of  Seven  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  a  quitter. 
A  fight  only  tempered  the  good  metal 
that  was  in  him. 
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PennsptVania  Farmer 


Mary,  Jimmie  or  Joseph 

Some  Observations  in  Child  Training  That  May   Help 
Mothers  to  Better  Understanding 


'THE  THOROUGHBRED  SPORT" 


more  Interest  and  expression,  until 
finally  his  mother  was  able  to  see  a 
smile  on  his  face  when  .-.he  l)adc  him 
g<>odl)y  at  the  opening  of  the  mmii- 
ing  session. 

But     what     labor.s    we     had     taken 
upon    our    hands    with    lior    heljjles.-;. 
School  had  opened  in   the  district    floor    and   when    I   asked    him   to  .see    pitiful    pet!      How   much    harder   his 

ami   all    thru    an    exciting   day,      all    if  he  was  big  enough   to  pick  it  up,    little  battle  thru  life  had  been  made 

varieties  of  the  four-year-old,  accom-    again    it    was    the    mother    who    re-    and   how   much   unhappiness   ho  .suf- 

panied  by  all  types  of  "the  mother,"    plied,   "He  doesn't   ever  do   anything    fer.ed! 

were  applying  for  admission.  like  that,"  and  she  stooped  and  pick-         Many  a  mother  tliink.s  the  age  b<'- 

Mary's  mother,  of  calm.  firm,     but    ed  up  tho  cake  herself.  tween  3  and  4  much  too  early  to  lay 

gentle  bearing,  stepped   forward  and         Her    mission    of    registration    over    the    foundations    of    self-reliance    in 

the     duty    of     registration     properly    Mrs.  Carlson  started  to  go.  but  .sud-    her  children.     .She  says:      "My  child 

fulfilled,  presented   her  little  daugh-    denly  returned  to  make  these  feeble    Is  too  young  to  learn  yet.     When  he 

ter.     Mary  possessed   the  same  calm    remarks:     "You  know,  teacher,  he  is   goes  to  school  he   will  be   taught  to 

manner   as    her    mother    and    in    ad-    4  year.^  old,  but  he  isn't  any  good  to    do     everything    and     that    is     time 

dltlon    a    strange     childlike    dignity    himself.     I  have  to  do  everything  for    enough  "  And  so  she  waits  upon  him 

and  poise  of  her  own.  Her  two  little    him  and  if  I  dcm't  he  crie.s.     I  know  I    day  and  night,  amoses  him  when  he 

■bright  eyes  bespoke  thought  and  un-    pet   him   too  much,  but   try   him   and    appears  silent   or  lonesome,   provides 

derstanding  as  she  stood  there  on  the 

alert    for   every    question,      at    times  t= 

even    assuming   the   responsibility   of 

the    conversation     herself.     She    had 

been  carefully  prepared  by  her  moth- 
er for  this  new  period  of  develop- 
ment  and    so    could    face    It    without 

tear.      Therefore,    it   was  no  surpri.'ie 

to  us  to  hear  her  mother  say  at  the 

conclusion  of  her  visit:      "Mary  can 

take  off  her  coat  and  wait  upon  her 

self.     She  will  not  cry.  for  I  told  her 

she  was  coming  to  school  and  ex- 
plained  what  she   would  have  to  dc». 

She   is  a  great   help   to   me  at   home 

and    I    am    sure     will     give     you     no 

trouble."      Then,      turning  to   Mary, 

she   wared    a   "goodbye,   dear,"      and 

Mary,  smiling  with  satisfaction,     sat 

down  in  her  little  chair. 

We     were     not     allowed    to    waste 

much   time   with   Mary  Just   then   for 

suddenly  there   w:is  a  great    p  ishing 

to    the    front    and     hurried     childish 

aounda  of  "I'm  4  years  old,  I'm  wax- 

inated,  I  live  at   .ISS   East .     My 

father's    name    is     Jimmy     and     he's 

dead   and   I   want    to  come   to  school 

every  day!      Now  can  I  have  a  little 

chair?     Can   I  play  with  your  balls. 

and   make   houses   with    blocks,      and 

sew    cards    and    bring     home     things 

eviery    day    like    all    the    other    boys 

that      go    "o    kindergarten?"     When 

Jimmie  stopped    lo   catch    his   breath. 
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of  rat  or  dog.  care  of  toys  and  care 
ami  proper  place  for  clothes.  Help 
him  to  anticipate  your  wants,  and 
give  him  the  joy  of  wailing  upon 
you.  Have  liim  run  little  errands  for 
yr)iir  scissors,  your  needles,  your 
thread.  Let  him  care  for  baby  broth- 
er or  sister  once  in  a  while.  There 
will  be  lots  of  lime  besides  for  play, 
and  a  greater  value  placed  upon  play 
tiiii''.  Such  duties  to  a  child  are  not 
burdens,  but  a  real  delight. — Helen 
Campbell. 


Neighborly  Talks  No.  9 


By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke 

You've  beard  of  the  sport  who  is  reckoned 
"Dead  game."  when  he  bucks  heavy  odds? 
Well  the  sport  whom  I  tout  isn't  .second 
To  the  best  of  your  gamest  of  gods. 
He  makes  your  "dead  game  sport"  diminish 
"Till   he    isn't   one — two — twenty-three. 
So  I'm  backing  my  sport  to  the  finish. 
Because  he's  a  live  sport,  you  see. 

He  puts  up  his  coin  and  bis  labor — 

Without  any  frivol  or  fuss; 

He  bets  on  liis  country  and   neighbor; 

He  even  lays  wages  on  I'S! 

He  Iiets  on  the  .state  of  the  weather 

For  weeks  and  for  months  in  advance. 

So  what  better  sport  stan<ls  in  leather? 

Or  kvho  takes  a  narrowtr  chance? 

He  pledge.^  his  future  to  .Mainmoii 
.  (Which  is  verse — making  bunk  for  a  bank) 
And  he  .saves  us  from  annual  famine 
For  hardly  a  think  or  a  thank. 
He  has  stuck  in  his  trenches  for  ages; 
He's  a  fighter  outside  of  the  fort. 
This  the   world's  oldest    l)attle  he   wages 
As  he  is  the  world's  oldest  sport. 

On  his  gre<-n  baize  of  acres  he  gambleit. 
As  he  bets  on  the  world  and  Its  needs. 
He   liets  against   weevil  and  brambles. 
He  bets  against  weather  and  weeds. 
O.  he  hasn't  the  tongue  of  a  charmer. 
Or  the  cavalier  airs  of  a  court. 
And  some  call  htm  "only  a  farmer." 
I  call  him  a  thoroughbred  sport! 


THE  HONEST  NEIGHBOR 


for  his  every  want,  and  seldom  asks 
him  for  a  response  of  any  kind.  In 
fact,  she  absorbs  his  whole  personal- 
ity, Impressing  her  own  where  his 
should  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate 


1  fully  realized  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  come  to  school,  and  that, 
indeed,  lie  was  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
When  ask.Ml  where  his  mother  was 
he  said:  'She's  home,  and  my  big 
brother  lie  goes  upstairs  In  this 
school,  but  I  came  all  alone  by  my- 
•eir." 

Yea.  Jimmie.  the  youngest  of  nine.     ==^=^^^^^^======= 

entered  school  alone,  but  full  of  en- 

thuslaam  and  ambition,  with  a  brain    see  if  you  can  teach  him  something. 

eager    for   stories    and     games,      and    I  can't." 

with  hands  that  wanted  to  work,  to      Joseph  looked  impervious  to  knowl- 

Uarn    and    to   do.      Fate    had   seemed    edge,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  antlci- 

unkind  to  him.  but  altho  a  victim  of    pate     that     he    would     prove    at   all 

rough  circumstances  he  had  develop-    troublesome.      "Goodbye,     be    a  good    itself. 

ed  fortnnalely  and  accldently  in  the    boy,"    called    bis    mother     from     the        Froebel  said:     "Our  children  must 

right  direction.     He  turned  out  to  be    door.      For     the     first     time      Joseph    learn  to  do.   by  doing."     Then   what 

a  most  interesting  pupil  In  the  class    demonstrated  that  he  pos.sessed  .wm-    happiness,      individuality     and  calm. 

room   and  soon   became   an   obedient,    sense  of  what  was  going  on  outside    deliberate    deportment    even    at    the 

law-abiding  child.  of  himself.     His  screams  brought  his    early  age    of    4    they    may    possess. 

Two  big.  blue  sleepy  eyes,  mount-  mother  quickly  back,  and  from  one  and  what  self-controlled,  law-abiding 
ed  In  a  great  wonderful  head.  «up-  penny  she  raised  to  two,  ami  finally  citizens  they  may  become  If  only 
ported  by  the  stockiest  of  frames,  offered  everything  she  had.  But  to  "mothers  will  try  day  by  day  to  de- 
there  were  the  striking  characteris-  no  avail,  for  he  still  continued  to  velop  their  self-reliance! 
tics  of  the  next  little  fellow  who  stamp  and  .scream.  And  so  I  re-  How  shall  this  be  done?  Just  teach 
■tood  before  me.  A  poor,  indulgent  quested  her  to  leave,  assuring  her  your  child  to  dress  himself,  to  wash 
mother  held  his  hat  In  one  hand  and  that  all  would  be  well.  With  tears  bis  hands  and  face,  to  lace  his  shoes, 
his  apple  in  the  other,  together  with  in  her  eyes  she  said:  "Do  let  me  to  comb  his  hair,  to  button  his  coat, 
a  penny  *o  give  him  when  he  cried  take  him  home;  I  think  he  is  very  to  use  his  spoon,  knife  and  fork, 
and  a  basket  of  cakes  for  fear  he 
might  be  hungry.     As  she  pushed  her 


to  use  his  spoon,  knife  and 
much  of  a  bah>;."  But  I  was  obdur-  Commend  his  initial  tugs  and  strug- 
atc  and  refused,  for  I  knew  that  with  gles  and  sooner  or  later  those 
gave  his  name  every  added  day  of  her  overindul-  struggles  will  be  converted  into  fin- 
gence  his  road  would  only  grow  the  Ished  actions.  And  hands  .*o  trained 
harder.  at  home  will  later  in  school  life  grasp 
Surrounded  by  new  and  lively  as-  scissors  more  firmly  and  handle  cray- 
sociates  of  his  own  age.  .Joseph  on  and  pencil  with  a  much  finer  pre- 
•ign  of  comprehension,  "He  doesn't  .soon  forgot  his  mother  and  himself,  cision. 
.like  to  talk  very  much,"  his  mother  and  altho  he  was  not  very  active  at  Fill  the  child's  day  with  little  re- 
answered.     Then  his  cake  fell  to  the    first,   each  succeeding  day   developed  sponsihilities:     The  care  of  a  garden 


•on    toward    me    she 
as  Joseph  Carlson. 

"Good  morning.  Joseph.  Are  yoti 
glad  you  can  come  to  school?"  No 
movement    of    the    eyes   or    face;    no 


He  Is  the  man  who  "Sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not."  If 
all  men  were  like  him  the  word  dis- 
honesty would  becrime  obsolete,  as 
extinct  as  the  great  auk  and  the 
dodo.  He  never  forgets  or  repu<liate.ii 
his  debts.  He  does  not  mortgage  the 
future  by  purchasing  a  12,000  au- 
tomobile and  making  a  $2.i  cash  pay- 
ment on  It.  A  favorite  motto  of  hl-4 
Is,  "Pay  as  you  go,  or  don't  go." 

Should  he  he  a  fisherman  he  will 
be  that  rara  avis,  the  man  whose  tlsh 
do  not  Increase  enormously  in  size  as 
soon  as  breath  leaves  their  bodies. 
He  never  gives  scant  measure  of  po- 
tatoes, apples  or  any  of  the  products 
of  his  farm.  He  may  have  other  fail- 
ings but  no  man  will  ever  stand  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven  and  accuse  him  of 
dishonesty. 

Your  honest  neighbor  places  an 
honest  valuation  upon  himself- -his 
own  powers,  gifts,  ability,  etc  H" 
remembers  Paul's  injunction,  "Let 
no  man  think  of  himself  more  high- 
ly than  he  ought  to  think,  hut  sob- 
erly." etc.  This  will  keep  him  from 
the  irritating  quality  of  self  conceit. 
His  hone.^ty  will  also  prevent  any 
ridiculously  low  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  and  capabilities.  Honesty 
makes  his  pillow  soft,  his  sleen 
sweet,  and  his  morning  beautiful. 
"This  Is  an  honest  world  that  mv 
Father  builded;  all  things  are  bullf 
honestly  and  well,  and  shall  I.  th» 
highest  type  of  creation,  not  be  hon- 
e.st  ilso?"  he  says  to  himself. 

The  dishonest  man  thinks  only  of 
how  he  can  feather  his  own  nest 
now.  but  the  honest  man  is  prepar- 
ing to  be  comfortable,  not  only  heri* 
and  now.  but  when  time  has  merged 
Into  eternity.  The  honest  neighbor 
is  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of  May. 
more  so — for  flowers  fade  but  hon- 
esty is  unfading. 

The  honest  neighbor  will  not  flat- 
ter you  to  your  face  and  slander  you 
behind  your  back.  When  he  speaks 
Words  of  encouragement  to  us  they 
are  honest  words,  and  we  value  them 
acr'ordinglv.  He  is  no  idle  flatterer 
an<l  his  words  of  either  praise  or 
blame  will  be  honest  words.  They 
may  be  simple,  rugged  words,  with 
something  of  the  ruggerlness  and 
str.ngth  of  the  hills  in  them,  bu' 
they  will  be  luminous  with  the  beau- 
ty of  honesty  and  will  have  weight 
wi'h   his  fellows. 

Your  honest  neighbor  had  rather 
be  honest  than  to  be  President.  He 
is  an  example  of  the  man  who  has  x 
goal  and  who  makes  the  goal  Hon- 
esty with  hlra  Is  not  policy,  but  prin- 
ciple. 
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Pennsylvania  farmer 


August    2.    I!tl9. 


HvlsNin  Herd  Avw 
Hot  18,812  Lbs.  Milk 


lii^  Hu.v.  Mull..  iB  ft 
in-.. I  uf  itiiitixMi  pure  bffld 
UulsteinM.  Lttkt  ye»r  th« 
awraiip  >l«'M  jut  r«w  of  this 
herd  was  lR.fil2  lbs.  of  milk  and  ^s^.Tu  of  fat. 
Uo  >r»u  n-oUzt!  the  money  ilieie  is  in  mich  0()WiiT 
It  In  rstiiiiatiKt  that  tlie  aM-r;)L:t<  animal  >le1<l  of 
all  rnwH  m  this  country  Ih  lunlcr  4."MH(  llm.  These 
thirteen  (Mwh  (irtiducc  as  niuih  milk  jis  sixly-lwi 
nawa  of  the  4,00ii-lhH.  class.  It  wcnld  KNnilro  2n 
ouwa    ithlnic    tt,!>UO    llm.    to    ctiual    their    Kiiiput 

Why  feed,  milk  and  shelter  any  nmre  ckmk  than 
you  D6od  to  j>ruduc«  the   milk   >ou  require f 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

8»nd  for  our  tiooklMi — tbsy  contain  BSlk 

valuable  infnrniiition. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA,  Box  218  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Werifiarp 


Conductad  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Ailvlcp  tlini  this  ilopiirtmcnt  la  trw  tooiirsub- 
Bcrllterti.  l-;aoU  conimunlc.  Uon  KhoulURtatc  luHtnry 
anil  svinpioniit  of  the  <':i.  c  iii  full;  al»o  ttic  name 
auil  addrnis  o(  writer.  Ihltl  ilg  only  « III  tip  piit>- 
li.HiHtl.  \S  4' cannot  make  r^ply  by  HKill.  TliU  l)i 
on.'  of  Ihp  inott  valuable  polumnn  of  f  ip  pajipr  and 
wr  Invltp  roaibTs  to  inakf  n-M»  of  It.  Cliopln'--*  fro-n 
ttilA  roliirnn,  i\l)cn  pritporly  protw»t^p<l  and  cl'issl- 
flr4.  n<alie  ono  of  Vw,  tMost  \al':a''Io  iiicdlral 
■yuipoalumi  u  farmer-itockmau  can  obulo. 


bunch  foriiied  on  back  part  oT  luiiler 
and  opi'iu'd.  Sonu'  of  my  oihor  rows 
have  had  similar  udder  trouble,  but 
they  recovered.  W.  S.  J..  Koine,  N.  Y. 
— I'ainl  edges  of  opeiiinp;  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  swab  out  abscess 
with  the  same  three  times  a  week. 
Give  her  a  teaspoonful  hyposulphite 
BOda  at  dose  in  feed  or  in  drinking 
water  once  a  day. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


400S:S400 


110 

150 

70 

10 

CO 


Tntb  coin. 

milk. 


Trr  a  load  of  tbasa  If  you  want 


Covi  doc  to  rain  this  nionUi  and  rext.     Good 
uic  and  th«  b««  dairy  U'pe  you  «i<r  uw. 

ItoclMcred  cows,  freah  and  due  to  calye  aoon. 

RecUtarad  Bulli.  with  a  lot  of  lood  breading. 

rtelfera      Ttaejr   are   eitra   hlgk   (radaa.      UoetlT 
due  to  calve  tbla  eprUiK. 


CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Department  DA,  203-205  SaTinfi  Bank  Building 
Ball  Phor>c  534  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  rtvifit'Ttd.  ::o  \cry  hUb 
iiradea  dite  thin  full.  bO 
rri^islvrrd,  T,u  bidi  cradr 
yearlloKa.  10  rrt.'iHtrred,  30 
bt^h  cr.-xde  ::-><-jr  I'liln  due 
thii  fall.  13  rr;:l.strred  built 
ready  for  iwr*!**  10  rccil- 
tert'd  hrlfer  cahes.  lirired 
to  »e!l  at  farriitis'  prltT*. 
%  llnliloln  holfrr  ralvea 
S-O  to  S25  nrh.  eiiirtia 
paid  In  liit<  of  .'<. 
J.  C.  ReMaa,  Tally,  N.  V. 


Sons  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  20th 

Iteautlful  b«ill  cairn  from  r^wi  maktna  15  000  Ihi. 
milk  per  year,  by  tbU  atMidfrfiU  aon  of  tl.f  areat 
Raa  Apple  Komdjke  8Ui.  alio  1»  out  of  a  Si.i  cow. 
Only  PS. 

.SO.NKKIIN   A   IIOmnEQrlN.    AVOXTIAI.F.   PA. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull,  \^2,.  T'Ln.i^ 

Individual,  awake  and  mre.  Fana  and  herd  too 
aaall  U>  keep  tall  o««r  thl>  ace  .Noble  of  Oakland*; 
Cowellp  Rib:  Marlcold  and  Uoldrn  l.ad  hluod.  tlM 
f.    a    b.        A.    W.    Roaiiter.        I'hiienlKrtllr.    Te. 


WC   WILL   Give   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holitein  Bnll  Calf 

for  tltrw  T*Ma  tn  any  rvi[K>nttMe  famwr  who    « ifth««    t«> 
tir.pfCTe  hti  hercl     ilutreet   Ilitl    Kirm.    <^harltoo,   MaH. 


REGISTERED    JERSEYS 


A    few    bred    beifem    and    ler-  W-e 
ArS«Tl.N     l.Wi.NARI>    *    Win. 


bulla. 
TIIOT. 


PA. 


HOLSTEIN  Calves 


Wrtw    for 
WALTEll 


I    nn     beliera    and    1 
bull..   froTM  a  3u-lb.   aire. 
price*,    plrtumi.    and    i«tli;rrea 
M     CRrTTENUEN.        Wklkei>  Rarre.    Pa 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  .".fd  1?;?h.^^.  %Z 

produrinK     rowt      llcau'iruily     marked.     Ktilehdid    In- 
dlTlduala.   S;.'0  up.   ltr'>wnrroft  Fanuj*.  Mrfiratr.  N.   Y. 


RecMered   Holrtaia   Frleeiaa  Cattle  Seat  af  the  freat 
riAdeme    Sir    Valdeau.    a    S7    lb.    Imll.    for    aale. 
MIU.AItD   E     RASKIIOAR.    Uttle'.tnwn.    Fa. 


SaaraMy       bulla    froa 
'  niree  V>  lerTloaaMe  ace.    IM  aniiaali  In  the  herd. 
BONNTMXADa    FARMS.    IL    U.    1.    Uarrtaburg.    Pa. 


Dafliatand      Helateia 


Ten    ma  lee    and    aereral 
at    pra -ti.-al    liMM"-*    prl'-ea. 
Mon.viNc.siDi!  kai:m.      s^|.^.l^■|\.  i-a. 


Ouemseyi 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     i'^n  ^'rlr^ 

ROBEIlT  TEMPl.ETON  *  BON.   Ul-WTKU.   I'A. 


JERSEV  BULL  CALF  tfnwed  A»r«  2.   I*l«.     Bred 

rlebt.    prl'Td   to   wtl.      Write   at  ont-e. 

THK  XI,\ri.E  KAl.E  FARM.   R.   6.       Frenx'rt.  Oblo 


Palled  Helataini  ratlMcred  with  the  homed  ene<,  enly 
MiMllllj  bomlew  dtaloeue  f-r  alant:)  <iKOBGB 
R.    RTEVKNSON   *  SONS    riarta   Summit.    Pa. 


Milking  Shorthorns  :;;!:,V,"::.7^';mpV.r';'.?e- 

C     M     Kl  \Ni;i>V   *  .MlNS.   flMer.    Bradford  f.>  .   IM 


Miscellaneous 


Stallion  For  Sale 

or  exchange  for  mare  colta  or  noT.tein  heiferiL 
The  12-yeer-oId  Llydeadale  Mallton  I<alrd  nf 
Roeahaa.  Imported  Sy  the  New  Jersey  XKeetiiok 
Oommlmlon  and  pronounced  by  them  to  be  the 
beat  drart  nallloQ  In  the  Mat*.  Price  |3uu. 
Oentle  and  a  mre  foal  actter. 
Joaeph  W.   RidiKiv.   Salem.  N.  1.   R.  T  D.  No.  3 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Perchcrons,    Borksliircs,    Ilol.steins 

Sfjwi    and    (Tlltj    bred    for    September    farrow. 
\V.    F.    R1811F.L.  CmsTRE   II AM,.    PA. 


Ayrshires,Percherons  and  Berkshires 

We  have  what   you  want. 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUNBURY,  PA, 


Hcar-By  Stock  Farm  ?.Tr,7;   iV;    ^'rS^'A 

pic-',   all'airea;   Wltite  Wyandotte.,    all    the   moat  popti. 
lar  Wood  linea         J.   A     M'-MATTAN.   Pott.nTO»e.  Pa. 

Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

minfthnm    Bulli.        R.    K    MTNCF..    Canon»hura,    Pa 


SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN     RAMS    of    the 

'"-     at   rconahv      ''^*-m     ('orre^->oi"liMi  e   Iti- 
•.    Chatlmn.    .\      V. 


Bog  Spavin. — A  short  time  ago  I 
purchased  a  mare  which  Is  lame,  re- 
sult of  bog  spavin.  Can  she  be  cured 
without  taking  the  hair  off  hock 
joint?  Hive  greased  the  bunch,  but 
it  failed  to  help  her.  C.  T.  H..  Dun- 
cannon.  Pa. — Apply  equal  parts  tinc- 
ture io<i;no  and  camphorated  oil 
once  daily.  If  you  can  give  her  rest 
clip  off  hair  and  apply  one  part  red 
iodide  mercury  and  one  part  powder- 
ed cantharides  and  eight  parts  fresh 
lard.  This  ointment  will  of  course 
blister  but  there  Is  no  danger  of 
leaving  a  scar. 

Brittle  Hoofs. — One  of  my  horses 
is  troubled  with  brittle  hoofs.  Com- 
mencing about  two  weeks  after  he  is 
shod  the  hoof  chips  off.  The  wall  Is 
dry  and  mealy  like,  besides  the  frog 
and  bottom  of  foot  has  a  foul  odor. 
When  bottom  of  foot  Is  scraped  it 
crumbles.  H.  P.  J.,  Halifax.  Pa. — 
If  your  horse's  ailment  has  lasted  for 
any  great  length  of  time  it  will  now 
be  incurable.  However,  if  you  will 
keep  the  hoofs  moist  by  standing 
him  la  wet  clay,  two  or  three  hours 
daily,  and  apply  lanolin  once  a  day, 
you  will  get  some  improvement.  If 
pus  comes  from  frog,  apply  equal 
parts  calomel  and  boric  acid,  once  a 
day.  This  horse  is  unfit  to  do  road 
tlriving,  but  doing  slow  work  on 
farm   will  do  him  no  harm. 

St  rlnghnlt. — f.hort-Wlnded. —  One 
of  our  luules.  which  is  about  12  years 
old,  seems  to  have  trouble  In  left 
hind  leg.  He  does  not  rest  full 
weight  of  quarter  on  this  leg.  When 
first  led  out  of  stall  he  jerks  up  foot. 
This  ailment  dates  back  not  less  than 
12  months.  We  also  have  an  eight- 
year-old  draft  mare  that  seems  to  be 
growing  short  of  breath.  Let  me 
know  cause  and  remedy.  J.  H.,  Not- 
tingham, Pa. — Your  mule  has  what 
is  known  as  stringhalt.  Chronic 
stringhalt  is  usually  incurable,  med- 
ical remedies  have  only  slight  pal- 
liating effect,  which  of  course  is  not 
permanent.  The  right  kind  of  surgi- 
cal work,  which  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  section  of  the  peroneal 
tendon,  will  sometimes  prevent  the 
jerking  up  of  leg.  This  is  work  which 
should  be  done  by  a  skillful  veter- 
inarian. You  fail  to  give  enough 
symptoms  regarding  your  8-year-old, 
short-winded  horse;  however  I  im- 
agine she  either  has  throat  or  lung 
trouble,  perhaps  throat.  Rub  throat 
with  camphoraterl  oil.  twice  a  day, 
and  feed  less  bulky  food. 

Garget. — Cow  came  fresh  last 
April  and  recently  went  dry  In  one 
quarter.  I  imagine  a  second  quarter 
is  now  diseased.  There  seems  to  be 
a  stricture  comlition  of  teat,  pre- 
venting milk  flow.  Can  she  be  made 
all  right?  D.  F.  R. — Give  your  cow 
30  grains  potassium  iodide  and  a 
tablespoonful  cooking  8;)<!a  in  either 
feed  or  in  drinking  water,  twice  a 
day.  Hand  rub  diseasetl  portion  of 
udder  twice  daily.  Her  recovery  is 
doubtful. 

Calves  Cough.  —  We  have  two 
calves,  nine-weeks-old.  which  have 
been  coughing  more  or  less  since 
they  were  two  weeks  old.  They  run 
in  pasture  day  time  and  are  stabled 
nights.  Have  noticed  they  do  most 
of  their  coughing  when  eating.  D. 
M.  K..  Buffalo  Mills.  Pa. — Apply  one 
part  tincture  iodine  and  two  parts 
camphorated  oil  to  throat,  once  a 
day.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  salt  in 
one  pint  water  and  gargle  throat, 
twicje  a  tlay,  using  J  part  for  each 
calf. 

Indigestion.  —  Caked  V'dder.  —  I 
have  a  cow  that  has  rather  poor  ap- 
petite, breath  is  offensive  and  her 
udder  occasionally  cakes.  She  is 
weak.  H.  C.  Newfield.  N.  J. — Give 
her  4  pound  epsom  salts  in  one  quart 
of  water  as  a  drench — one  dose  only. 
Give  her  one  ounce  tincture  gentian 
and  one  ounce  tincture  cinchona  at 
dose,  three  times  a  day,  in  one  quart 
of  water  as  a  drench.  Feed  her  the 
kind  of  fooil  she  craves.  Keep  her 
bowels  open. 

Abscess  on  Cdder — My  Holstein 
heifer  came   fresh    four   week   ago,   a 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Kisislif''!  i"'0'k  fsijolislnd  twenty  livt 
years.  Hrcd  for  TYI'K.  MUTTON  FOK.M 
.\N1>  IIK.WY  Kl-KKCK.S.  Great  I>ri7<- 
winiiprH.  lUlll  catulasuo,  price,  breedins 
anil  di-vrripf.on  ready.  .Make  choice  early. 
There  is  bij;  demand  rams  this  year. 
In  August  will  ofr<r  2>  select  ypsrlin;; 
ewes,    4(1  ewe  lainliN  aiul    .")<)  iinporleil    ewey 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dan   Taylor,  Box  Z, 

Sbepherd.         Springfield  Centre,  N.  T. 
OUR  Mono     ■  Like  Begtf  Lik:" 


Montgomery,  Pa.,  (SE)  July  14.— 
A  number  of  farmers  report  that 
their  rye  crops  are  not  up  to  the 
average  yield  this  year.  An  open 
meeting  was  helil  by  the  W'orcester 
Grange,  and  a  fe;i;ure  was  moving 
pictures  illustrating  the  lumber 
trade.  George  Delp  is  one  of  our  first 
truckers  to  sell  sugar  corn  this  sea- 
son. Corn  is  bringing  ^2  to  $2.0.'>; 
oats,  75  to  81c;  wheat.  12.29;  baled 
hay.  $.33  to  f40;  ho::s,  $18  to  $22.50; 
fat  cows,  $10  to  $12;  steers,  $1:5  to 
$16;  eggs.  50  to  57c;  butter,  60c. 
The  large  barn  on  the  J.  S.  Connolly 
farm,  near  Ni)rrislown,  was  destroy- 
ed by  flre.  Two  calves,  a  lot  of  hay 
and  grain,  a  bull,  and  valuable  ma- 
chinery was  destroyed.  The  lire  was 
caused  by  the  sptmtaneous  combus- 
tion of  the  harvested  crops.  A 
worthy  movement  is  started  to  dis- 
solve the  toll  road  between  Kulps- 
viUe  and  Green  Lane. — H.  M.  East, 
Jr. 

Center  Co..  Pa.,  (C)  July  21. — The 
large  hay  crop  was  stored  mostly 
without  rain.  Wheat  is  all  cut  and 
most  of  it  is  hauled  in.  The  last 
week  or  ten  days  have  been  showery 
and  wliat  grain  is  still  in  shuck  is 
sprouting.  If  the  we:ither  does  not 
clear  up  the  loss  in  sprouted  wheat 
will  be  considerable.  Much  of  the 
wheat  w;;s  loilged  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  shock  it  well.  The  60- 
day  oats  are  about  ready  to  cut.  Oats 
generally  are  short  in  the  straw  but 
seem  to  be  filled  well.  Most  of  the 
corn  could  not  look  more  promising. 
Potatoes  are  doing  line  since  the 
late  rains.  The  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  first  week  in  Jul..'  were  very 
hot  and  dry,  but  sir.ce  then  we  have 
had  ideal  growing  weatlier  and  the 
young  grass,  corn  a:i  1  potatoes  are 
making  up  for  lost  time.  Lr.bor  is 
scarce  and  p-actic;-lly  all  crops  are 
being  gathereil  by  the  farmers  alone. 
All  kinds  of  frrit  is  s  arce  while 
berries  arc  about  a  norm;-!  crop. — 
S.  H.  Shafer. 

Caroline  Co..  Md.,  (H)  i\\;  21.— 
Fanne;'8  in  this  section  aie  making 
good  use  of  the  good  roads.  Farmers 
are  conveying  their  protluce  over  the 
state  road  running  direct  from  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  send- 
ing must  of  the  stuff  to  Annapolis. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  prices  are 
good  The  rainy  weather  the  past 
week  did  much  damage  t.i  wheat 
that  is  still  in  the  field.  The  wheat 
in  this  locality  did  not  turn  out  as 
well  as  normally.  The  largest  yield 
so  far  has  been  around  22  bushels 
per  acre;  while  some  have  averaged 
only  about  10  bushels.  The  tomato 
crop  is  suffering  some  from  blight, 
caused  by  the  wot  weather.  I'ota- 
toes  are  selling  at  $5.50  per  barrel. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  are  selling 
high.  A  few  cantaloupes  are  being 
marketed  now  and  bringing  $6  per 
crate.  Peaches  are  high  and  scarce, 
due  mostly  to  brown  rot.  Any  kind 
of  apilcs  will  bring  BO  cents  per  % 
basket.  Wheat,  $2.30  bu.;  corn, 
$2.12  bu.;  e,t;gs.  44  cents;  butter,  60 
cents;  young  chickens,  40  cents  lb.; 
hens,  37  cents  lb.  Young  pigs  are 
scarce  and  selling  at  $15  per  pair. 
Bwf  cattle  «re  scarce  and  high. — L. 
T.  Blades. 

Sn.  der  Co..  Pa.,  (C)  July  19. — We 
have  been  having  nice  weather  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  with  occasional 
terrific  tlmnder  storms  doing  great 
damage  to  cro,:s,  building  and 
stock.  Farmers  are  about  done  cut- 
ting wheat  most  all  the  wheat  is 
stored   away.      Some    hay    to    make 


Swine 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  o  six  months  lioars  and  some 
Spring  pigs  for  s;ile.     If  you  want 
anv  write  at   once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARIVI,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y| 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.C.'S 

1  lie  Woild's  (iran<l  i.'haint>ioQ  berd,  winnlDg 
in-i<e  aA  many  fltsi  pri/eH  al  the  National  O.  1.  C. 
Show  an  all  other  hreetlem  put  toeetber.  Calloway 
Kiltt  Immui;  the  (Irand  ('haini'ion  l>oar.  Alan  nur 
herd  liaK  l>een  undefeated  al  all  the  big  falra  for 
the  i>akt  two  yeara  Stoci^  of  all  agea  for  sale.  Get 
our  catalog:      Craodell'i  I'ri/c  Uoea.  Caas  City,  Mich. 


Fashion    Herd 


of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinai 
Si'rink*  boarii  bired  hy  tllant 
Smooth  Wonder  and  Ohio  kink-  ;;nd,out  of  "00  and 
^^m  lb.  ..ovs.  real  berd  Invader  proaiie<*«.  A  few  a«iwe 
iTt'd  for  r.i1l  furrow.  Thciie  ofTerlugs  arc  real  ones. 
the  Kiiol  ili:it  are  wortlt  while.  C.  S.  El'PLlIV, 
y.A.NtSVll.I.E.     O. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Tbe  fa..t  growlns  bacim  breed. 
Stock  aay  ave  for  sale  Free 
cir'ulnr.  1.(K'IJ.ST  LAWN 
FARM.  Rlrd-ln  Hand.  lioX 
2.     Lancaster    Cuunt.i,    Pa. 


T^nr/w.     JERSEY    SPRING 

I'lon     hioo'l     iMo.<  v.,  \. 


PIGS 

(urro 
i  iiui. 


and    illta,    krad 
r.    t;rand    Cham- 

»  l,i.,  1,-.  ill.v     (I 


OUROC  PIGS.  The  large  type,  with  auality.  Sprlai 
boara  and  bn-d  i:i  '•<.  Price,  rcawtntible  JOHN  U. 
COX    *    .S<J.NS.     .M;W    WII..M1NUTON.    PA. 


REC.ISTERED    0.    I.    C.    Herd 

hrt.-'lir         .\l».t     UvVlnp     or.!*  ri, 
l'U»      WKNJ.    11.     RUTLEIHiK, 


Boar    for    ule.    lur* 

f   r     .Ml         and     Sen. 
Iloneadale.    Pa.    R.    3. 


Re|.  0.  I.  C.  aad  C.   W.   Plei.   Brad  elite  aad  eewe 

Sallifaelton     anl     akfe     drlliery     guaiantcrd. 
JOHN    L.    VA.N    IIOK.N,  THOT,    PA. 


REG.    BERKSHIRE   PIGS  for  ule.  Aue.   Sept.    and 

Octolwr    iroM   ii.liU    4    tillN    rrcn;   nl<v   one    lOO   to 
I4U    i-.unda.      W.    J.    McfO.NNKI.L,        OXHlItU,    I'A. 


REG.  0.   I.  C.'S  all   ate*.     Beokint  erdtrt  tor  Jane 

ple«:      tiilu     bred      for      Auru»t     farrow.        III.At'K 
DIAMONU    Ml.VOUCA    FARM.  Mt.    lletbtl.    Vt. 


CliAataw  ^XTViit**  Cbolee  Recleterwl  Hwtnc  pl^ 
V^neSter  WIUie»  ,  ,„  „i^,  ^rlU  jour  wanta. 
i.   A.   UOAK.  New  Caetle.     Pa  R    F.   D.   «. 


Larfa      Beriiiblre      Bwlae        Reclatered     High    Grade 
l»rlcn      reanipabte.         WrUe 
nOUB     FAJtU.  I'E.NTF.R     \Al.LET,      Pa. 


Chester  Whites  S;,T.  "Ii 

ARCAOIA     FARM.  BOX 


Sow     Plga. 
Ule  Uoo. 
U.  BALLT. 


Bred 
PA. 


Deroea.  all  lai.  Yearllna  and  Fall  ytarlina  boar  and 
K»ll  hoar*.  Fall  gUU.  bre.1  fT  Aug.  Sept.  and  fvt. 
H|>rlng  piga,  a  lei.  1.   H    Jarkaun.  B.  10.  V.  Writ.  O. 


Luroc-Jersey  "^"' 


SI.ATV 


pl««    at    fanner*"     twicea. 
I'fdii^rced  and  best  of  bl'HMl  lines. 
nilMiF.    FARM.  Box    S.        Palmyra.    Pa 


0. 1.  C.  Pigs  V""* 

BKI'ItAKKIl   BUO» 


3   mo, 
Ufa     fi 
Star  R 


old.  beary  boii«,  abrtft 
Coonlamua.    Ta. 


Poultry 


HUMMER'S     FAMOUS    CHICKS 
famoua    beiau<ie    tlie\     the    and    grow.     Siieclal    prlcee 
June.    July    and   Au.iist.  Per   IIMI     Per    U> 

Bar   Ko<'k.    big    healthy    fellowi  il,'>  7}        IS  0« 

R.    I.    Reda.    Blue   Ribbun   atoik  17  00  (  ?S 

Ancona  » 0*        10  50 

lir.iwD  Lcghora  8.  C.  S^erlay  etraln    IC  00  «  ^0 

White    Lecbora  14  00  7.:5 

We  •lillcii  your  buaineu  on  a  xiuara  deal  baala,   lire 
arrl-al.    parcel    poat    r«id. 
B.  R.  HUMMER  *  CO  .  Frenchtown.  N,  J  .  B   P  T 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eggs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

We  get  the  t».st  pn  c  (•  r  you  and  guarantee  prompt 
returnr  A-k  lie  |.uoii.l.era  of  thi.  paper  or  your 
banker  aa  to  our  I-iuancul  Rea(>on>ihllitr.  Write  for 
ptie*-s    at    ooi-e 

J.    K.    .'^I'liri.TZ   A   CO..  Cotnmlaalon   Mercbanla. 

K  S.   Water  Street.  Philadelphia.   Pa 


LOOK  c?.1?;^s  $12  A  100  UP 

I'.y  Sjieiial  Ueliiirj  Parcel  Pint,  poitage  paid  10  d,r 
feieot  ilioroliretl  tiree<l».  UUIily  A  Eihil)lll..n  gradet 
1.1  e  dellery  guaranteed.  Capacity  100. 000  weekly 
Catal»g  fret.     .\AUOB  HATCHERIES.  Oambler.  Obic 

Chicks,    Cockerels,    Pullets,    Drakes 

AND  DUCKS.  Winnd.tte.  and  Plvmouth  RocI  i 
IVkin,  Rou.li  and  Indian  Itunnrr  l>ueka  AlJUlAil 
l'«U  I.TItY    1  ,\lt.M.        11    :;o,        Pho,-ni\',i'lc.    Pa 


Oats  will  be  rea  !y  to  cut  in  a  week'Selby  Service  Satisfies  SSiS.  %«««"/    wd 

or      10     days.        Corn     crop     will      be     a    egga      Penna    Potamee  a  ipeclalty    Retumi  day  gm.di 


heavy    one 
$2.30    bu.; 


in    this 
oats.    6: 


county, 
ic;    corn 


Wheat. 
$1.60; 


I  are  aold       A.k   for   our   market    letter 


eggs.  40c  doz. ;  butler.  46c  lb.;  lard. 
30c  lb.;  chickens.  24c  lb.;  chop. 
$3.40  cwt.;  flour.  $12.60  bbl. — S.  D. 
D. 

Carbon  Co..  Pa..  fEC)  July  21. — 
Farmers  in  this  section  are  busy  at 
present  with  the  wheat  and  rye. 
Most  of  the  flelrls  are  cut  ami  ."Jtand- 
Ing  in  the  shock.  It  has  been  rain- 
ing almost  every  day  for  a  week,  in- 
terfering with  the  work  In  the  fieMs. 


SE1.UY      PItOOll'F,     CO  , 


PHIIjknEI.PHIA 


200  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Barron  Str.in 

SI  :'.     eai^h.     <■••  tenia     S     ni'iith.     old     II     ea  b 
1       11.     TANtiKR.     YORK     SPRINT.S      PA 


Bred  to  Lay  ;;.,^„*"'"  leohorhs. 


Dent 

....  _..  tit  or  chick  before  you  g* 
our  free  caUloi.  8I.ATT  llIUtJE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Boi    5.    PAMTTRA,    PA. 

Baby  Chicks  For  Sale    ft'lX,,"^.^  *",t'^ 

Re<l«.   A  Leshoms    Bucko\e  Ilat^hcrj.   Milleratown    P». 


8.   C.    WHITE   LEGHORN    7  yr.   eld   heni: 

earlv     e»  -'erel.    chi't;-.     Tom     It.irr--?!     ^rntn. 
<•     !•     siimcv         sTr«  \i:tst<i\vs 


flee 


August  2.  1919. 

\nieat  is  an  excellent  crop  and  rye 
is  up  to  the  average.  No  tly  report- 
ed here.  Haying  is  almost  all  done 
and  a  very  good  crop  in  this  county. 
Timothy  was  very  rank  and  stood 
yery  thick.  The  price  of  new  hay 
delivered  to  the  nearby  mining 
towns  is  $35.  Must  of  it  is  used  by 
foreigners  who  keep  their  own  cows. 
Oats  bids  fair  to  be  a  bumper  crop 
altho  some  has  lodged  with  the  re- 
cent heavy  rains.  Corn  grew  remark- 
ably well  during  the  hot  dry  weather 
of  B  few  weeks  ago.  Many  potato 
bugs  here  this  season  but  the  dry 
dusting  made  short  work  of  them. 
Potato  vines  look  very  healthy  and 
no  blight  as  yet.  New  potatoes  $7  a 
barrel  wholesale.  Two  tractors  arc 
being  used  in  this  township  with 
good  results.  Two  new  1  and  A  ton 
trucks  were  purchased  by  farmers 
recently.  Some  new  machinery  be- 
ing bought  at  high  prices.  Outlook 
on  the  whole  vei-y  good  for  farmers 
this  season. — Walter    S.    Bittner. 
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SWING  BACK  PADS  FOR  SORE 
NECKS 


Have  any  of  the  readers  of  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  tried  the  oscillating 
or  swing  back  pads  for  sore  necks 
on  horses?  I  find  that  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  zinc  pads  and  will 
aoon  remedy  a  case  of  sore  neck. 
They  consist  of  a  stiff  piece  of  leath- 
er with  a  large  hole  in  the  center 
surmounted  by  a  steel  spring.  Some 
springs  are  made  with  holes  in  anil 
aome  are  not.  The  principle  of  the 
outfit  is  to  keep  the  necks  cool. — 
Elbert  C.    Mock.    Bedford   Co..   Pa. 


PREMIUM  LIST  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
^OW 

Premium  lists  for  the  National 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  Chicago. 
October  6  to  12  inclusive,  are  now 
ready  for  mailing.  Address  National 
Dairy  Association,  910  So.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  The  lists  give  full 
clasBlfication  of  animals,  rules  and 
regnlatlons  of  entering  and  showing 
tnimals,  rules  of  exhibitors,  judges, 
premiums,  days  of  judging  and  all 
luch  other  information  as  exhibitors 
of  cattle  will  want  to  have. 


An  advertising  man  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  vacation  spent  at 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  this  story:  Accompan- 
ied by  his  wife  and  several  other  la- 
dies, he  was  out  driving  one  day, 
•nd  away  off  in  the  country  encoun- 
tered a  small  l>oy  who  was  selling 
lemonade  by  the  roadside.  The  boy 
had  two  pails,  each  about  half  full. 
"We  were  all  thirsty,"  said  the  ad- 
vertising man  in  telling  the  story 
yesterday,  so  I  pulled  up  the  horses. 
'How  much  is  your  lemonade?"  I 
•Iked.  'This  is  5  cents  a  gla.ss,'  said 
the  boy,  indicating  one  pail,  'and 
this  la  3  cents.'  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  other.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused.  "Why  do  you  sell  one  for  5 
cents  and  the  other  for  3?'  I  asked. 
'Isn't  the  3-cent  lemonade  as  good  as 
the  other?"  'Oh  yes  sir;  It's  just  as 
good.'  he  said,  wriggling  his  bare 
toes  in  the  dust;  'but  the  pup  fell 
Into  that  pail!'  " 


Some  persons  wonder  why  their 
wnbrella  stays  always  break  loose 
•t  the  tip,  or  ferrule.  No  need  to 
^^nder;  it's  because  they  stand  their 
Tsiny  day  companion  up  in  e  corner 
*o  dry  and  the  water  runs  down  and 
rusts  out  the  Joints. 

George  Ade  says:  Oood  roads  cost 
noney.  but  show  me  a  community 
■•hlch  has  invested  in  hard  roads 
such  as  can  he  used  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  which  now  would  be 
*'ning  to  go  back  to  the  mud-holes 
lor  a  cash  consideration. 

Vermin-infested  hens  mean  a  scant 
•W  basket.  The  energy  that  goes 
*nto  lice  never  make  eggs.  The  N. 
T.  State  College  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  will 
•end  you  for  the  asking  a  copy  of 
Circular  29  on  "Poultry  Parasites." 

Milk  alone  will  sustain  life  In- 
*eflnitely.  which  is  true  of  no  other 
•ne  food. 


MOLjINB 

Sijstem  of  Power  Earmin^ 


Makes  "Ybu  More  Moneij 
With  Less  Hard  Wcxrk 

Thousands  of  Moline  Power  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  making  more  money  with  less  hard 
work.  They  are  getting  more  profit  and  enjoyment  from  farming,  and  you  can  do  the  same  by  using  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  Farming. 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  Implement.s,  you  can  do  all  farm  work,  including 
cultivating,  faster,  better  and  cheaper  than  you  ever  did  before.  You  can  eliminate  practically  all  your 
horses  for  field  work.     And  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the  implement. 

Read  what  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  done  for  the  following  Moline  Power  Farmers: 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plowa 

(alecl  end  chlllull 

Harrowa 

Plantere 

CuKlvalora 

Crain  t>rilla 

Lime  Sowere 

Mowera 

Hay  Rake* 

Hay  l..oader» 

Hay  Stacker* 

Grain  Binder* 

'Corn  Binder. 

Pilleaa  Scalea 

Spreader* 


"Put  ibe  (arm  on  a  paying  baaia." 

L.  Bonnett,  Parson,  Iowa, 
"It  has  made  (arming  ea<iicr  anr)  a  pleaatire. 

Fahy  Nisuonger,  Sidney.  Ohio. 
"Real  satisfaction  and  enioyment  in  farming.'* 

Logan  L.  Howard,  Brick,  Okla. 

"It  bat    made   it   possible  (or   one  man  to  do 

the  work  of  two  and  somFtimes  three  men.     I 

can  plow  twice  as  much  as  lean  with  five  horses 

and  gang-plow."  Frank  S.Wales.  Polo,  111. 

"Makes  farm  life  more  pleasant." 

S.  P.  Smith.  Lovington.IlL 

"Makes  farm  work  more  enjoyable.  Doe* 
away  with  high  fi-r^d  prices  and  shortage  of 
labor."  Zimmermen  Bros.,  Earlviile,  III. 


"It  has  pl.-\ced  me  alx>ve  my  neighbors,  who 
do  not  use  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor,  (or 
cfHcient  and  econoniicdl  farming." 

J.  C.  Felts,  Winfield.  Kans. 
"Makes   farm   work   much    easier.         Gives 
longrr  time  for  rest  between  jobs,  and  does  not 
take  long  to  do  a  big  amount  of  work." 

J.  W.  Henry,  LeRoy,  Kans. 
"Solved   the   farm    labor   problem.      Makes 
farm  work  more  attractive  to  our  boys." 

D.  N.  F'oster  &  Son,  Seymour,  Ind. 

"The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  a  wonder." 

L.  J.  Wold.  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

"It  has  doneeverything  I  have  undertaken  with 
satisfactory  results."  Wm.O.Mistele.Kendall.Wia. 


The  Moline   System  of  Power  Farming  will   make  your  (arming  more  profitable  and 
enjoyable.     See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  us  and  you  will  receive  full  information. 

:M[0LINE  ,  ILL. 

•'TvlOLiINE  SEKVICB  SATISFIES" 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Yoh 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
XS.4.<.8,12.16.22  and  30  B-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don't  wait  if  you  need  an  enpine 
for  any  purpose.  NOW  is  the  tim«  to  buy. 
Life  Guarantee  Aoalnst  Defects 

Bis  lurplua  horse-power,  A^ove  prico  in- 
clud*'^  enfcine complete  on  plxi  In,  renily  to 
opvrBt«  wlicn  you(r<>t  it,  Siffl  dtiivery  guaf^n- 
tm]-  ImmofJia^o  fartoryphTpment.  Writeor  wir« 
for  biir,  new  c«ta]r>fr  of  tIi*Tie  worwJTf  al  enjnniM. 

WiTTE  Engine  WoRKSf^ 


ZO-tl  Oakland  Ave. 
X>'*l  Kaplr*  Bids. 


KANSAS  Cmr.  MO. 
PITTSBUIIOH,  PA. 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  tlie  Land 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.    You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

land  similnr  to  th.it  which  IhrouKh  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wlieat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Cnnida  a  single  crop  baa  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.    "The  Govern-    vv 

ments  of  the  l)om:nMn  and  I'rovinces  of  M.initob.n.  S.iskntchewan  and  Alberta  want     " 
the  larmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  ever>'  possible  cncuuragemeot  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stocit  Raising. 

Th<>uKhWe<;ternCan.idaofiVrsIand  atsuch  lowfiRurcs,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  bogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  l>est  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches:  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements >. 


Forpartiralanaetoloration  of  landa  f or  Bale,  mspe,  illoatrated  literature. 
redaeedrailirar  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Sup:,  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

P.  A.  HARRISON,  209  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

riiniidliin  <if>vrrnnictit  .\i;f>iit. 


Farm  Lands 
Lov  Prices. 
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Has  the  Farmer  any  Opinions 
of  his  Own 


AFTER  listening  to  the  arguments  with 
which  some  tractor  salesmen  try  to  con- 
L  vince  him,  you  might  suppose  that  the 
farmer    never    did    any    thinking    for    himself. 

You  will  hear  them  telling  him  how 
many  wheels  his  tractor  ought  to  have,  or  what 
it  ought  to  look  like,  or  some  other  inconse- 
quential detail — appealing  to  his  eye  instead  of 
his  intelligence. 

Now,  the  farmer  is  a  practical  man. 

He  is  looking  for  facts — not  theories 
or  impressions. 

He  is  looking  for  a  tractor  that  will  do 
Ws  work,  and  do  it  economically,  and  last  a  long 
time. 

And  the  more  critical  he  is,  the  m'orc 

determined  to  get  at  the  facts,  the  quicker  he 
comes  to  the  G  O  Tractor. 

For  eight  years  the  G  O  Tractor  has 
been  the  standard  among  practical  farmers  all 
over  the  country.  Because  of  its  advanced  driv- 
ing mechanism,  it  is  the  easiest  tractor  on  the 
market  to  control  and  the  most  economical  to 


operate.  It  has  six  speeds  forward  and  six  re- 
verse— a  right  plowing  speed  in  any  sort  of  soil; 
a  right  speed  at  the  belt  for  any  kind  of  machine. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  tractor  in  America  for 
its  weight. 

Years  are  added  to  its  life  by  the  dust- 
proof  casings  on  its  gears.  It  was  the  first  tractor 
to  enclose  its  gears  in  an  oil  bath.  It  has  no  gears 
or  chains  on  the  traction  wheel  to  be  cut  by  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  G  O  Tractor  is  the  four-wheel,  four- 
cylinder  type — the  simplest  and  most  practical 
type  of  all.  Every  part  of  the  motor  and  driving 
mechanism  is  instantly  accessible.  Adjustments 
can  be  made  by  anyone  right  on  the  ground, 
without  the  aid  of  special  tools. 

The  farmer  with  a  practical  mind,  who 
is  looking  for  indisputable  facts,  and  good  sound 
horse-sense — not  "talking  points" — we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  some  further  information  about  the 
most  advanced  tractor  in  America  and  about  the 
company  behind  it — its  guarantee  and  the  ser- 
vice that  goes  with  it. 


The  General    Ordnance    Company 
Tractor  Division 

Wcdcrn  SaUa  Office  mod  Factonri 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 

ExacutiT*  umI  Eastam  Salaa  Off ieai 

TWO  WEST  43rd  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Caalam  Factory: 

DERBY,  CONNECTICUT 
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SOFT  AND  ' 
RESIIICNT    I 
.ACTION 


Every  Bump  ia  a  Little  Collision  in  Itself 

COlVrBIXE  the  bumps  your  Ford  is  compelled  to  withstand  in  a 
year,  or  even  six  months,  and  you  would  have  a  collision  that 
would  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Just  because  you  can't  notice  the  injury  day  by  day  is  no  sign  it  is 
not  taking  place. 

Prevent  the  effects  of  the  bumpsfromreachingthe  vital  parts  of  your 
Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck  and  you  will  find  a  saving  of  more 
than  one-third  in  tlie  up-keep  and  tire  expense.  You  also  will  find  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  has  been  added  to  its  life  and  resale  value. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  afford  this  protection  for  every  Ford.  They  absorb  the 
"little  collisions"  before  they  get  a  chance  to  do  their  damage. 

ITasslers  are  pro^^ng  their  worth  on  more  than  a  million  Ford  Cars  today.  Look 
and  you  will  see  that  one  in  every  three  Fords  is  now  equipped  with  the  Patented 
Ilasslcr  Shock  Absorber.  And  while  the  saving  is  remarkable,  yet  a  large  percentage 
of  Hassler  owners  purchased  them  because  of  their  easy  riding  qualities.  Any  Hassler 
owner  will  tell  you  that  the  additional  comfort  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
Uasslers. 

We  mipht  also  mention  that  gasoline  mileage  is  increase*!;  that  steering  is  made 
easier,  adding  to  tlic  safety  of  the  car;  and  that  greater  speed  is  made  possible,  giv- 
ing more  practical  value  to  the  car. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  applietl  in  a  few  minutes.  They  do  not  require 
marring  of  the  Ford.  There  are  two  types;  one  for  the  Ford  Passenger  Car  and 
another  for  the  Ford  One-Ton  Truck. 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Find  out  for  yourcelf  what  Haaalers  mean.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  riak  jrour 
money.  The  Haealer  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on — let  you  use 
them  for  ten  day* — and  if  you  are  not  pleated  they  will  be  taken  off  and 
your  money  refunded  in  full.  Write  for  descriptive  folder— name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  and  trial  order  blank. 

TIm  HawUr  Cuarantaei    "Absolut*  SatUfacUon  or  Your  Menay  Back" 

ROBERT  H.  ILVSSLER,  Inc.,         1417 j Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canadian  Factory:     Uamilton,  Ontario 

A  Standardized  Quality  Product— Worth  tha  Price 
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HASSLCRS 
_  Ajraa 

Ford  Passenqev  Car; 
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rBB  eonieal  tjrrinji  set  at  the  angle  thown  prevent  tideivajf 
and  (dloiD  for  the  mo>t  renlient  downward  action.  The  ejrrings 
com preit  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements— do  not  tlretek 
outofihap* — do  not  ttUov  uj^tkroxo.  Uatiltra  latt  at  long  a*  the 
Word  and  make  it  laH. 


HASSLERS 
"DOUBLE  or  TWINS" 
/or  iho  Ford  One  TonTruck 
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FARMERS'  MOTOR  TRUCK  LINE 

How  Harford  County,  Md.,  Farmers  Have  Solved  Their  Local  Trajisporfation  Troubles 


If  one  wcio  to  start  by  auto  on  a  plcaKure 
trip  from  naltimorc  to  Philadelpliia  early  in  the 
morning  of  any  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday, 
somewhere  between  t'hurchviUe  and  Bel  Air, 
Maryland,  about  seven  o'clock  he  would  see  ap- 
proaching him  a  large  auto  truck  with  covered 
body.  As  he  drew  nearer  he  miglit  olKserve  the 
truck  drawing  toward  the  side  of  the  road  and 
stopping.  Passing  by  the  truck  he  would  note  on 
the  side  of  the  body  "The  Farmers'  ("o-operative 
Company  of  Ilarfrird  i'ounty,  Inc.."  while  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  truck  two  men  would 
be  putting  on  milk  and  other  farm 
products. 

The  thoughtful  observer,  as  he 
passes  one  dairy  farm  after  another, 
would  naturally  ask  himself  what  is 
this  Farmers'  Co-operative  Company? 
Whom  does  it  serve?  Do  the  farm- 
ers themselves  own  it,  or  has  some 
private  Individual  seized  on  the 
name  simply  to  beguile  the  farmers? 
How  is  It  financed  and  managed? 
What,  If  anything,  has  it  accomplish- 
ed for  its  members?  These  and 
many  other  (luestions  will  gallop 
acroBS  the  mind  of  the  aiitoist  if  he 
has  been  thinking  about  rural  com- 
munity prciblems,  and  especially  pro- 
llems  of  marketing. 

What  is  The  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Company  of  Harford  County?  It 
In  an  organization  of  farmers  and 
rural  merchants  who  associated 
themselves  to  Improve  their  trans|>ortation  facili- 
ties. The  farmers  had  milk,  poultry,  eggs  and 
garden  crops  to  market  in  I^iltimore,  which  was 
from  20  to  27  miles  distant,  and  In  turn  they 
drew  on  Haltimure  for  farm  Implements,  stock 
feeds,  fertilizers  and  machinery,  while  the  rural 
merchants  obtained  meats,  groceries.  hardware 
and  dry  goods  from  the  same  city. 

One  naturally  inquires  what  means  of  trans- 


By  H.  S.  YOIIE 

U.  S.  DlOl'T.  OF  AGIIUULTIIRE 

portatlon  was  available  to  these  farmers  and  mer- 
chants i)rior  to  forming  their  association  About 
two  years  ago,  when  it  came  into  being,  the  sec- 
tion was  served  by  one  railroad  and  a  private 
inilividual  ran  a  daily  auto  truck  service  between 
Bel  Air  and  Baltimore.  What  need  was  there  then 
for   the  association?     Perhaps  75  percent  of  the 


were  frequently  lost.  The  private  ov.-ner  who 
operated  the  private  motor  truck  service  gave  aat- 
isfaetory  service  for  a  time  but  when  he  indicated 
that  he  intended  to  increase  rates  a  few  of  his 
leading  patrons  decided  if  it  was  profitable  for  a 
private  individual  who  had  nothing  to  ship  to 
operate  a  motor  truck  it  ought  to  be  protitable  for 
them  to  associate  them.selves  and  purchase  a  truck 
to  transport   their  own  products. 

Before  finally  determining  to  embark  upon 
their  venture  the  j)ers()ns  principally  Interested 
wisely  decided  to  make  a  canvas 
of  all  farmers  and  merchants  who 
might  be  interested,  with  n  view  to 
learning  the  general  sentiment  to- 
ward association  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  goods  each  might  have  to 
be  transported.  Tlf  survey  seemed 
to  indicate  that  sentiment  favored  an 
association  and  that  there  would  be 
sufficiont  tonnage  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement,  provided 
sound  management  could  be  had. 

Forming  the  Organization 

The  next  step  was  to  effect  a  legal 
organization  which  would  clearly  de- 
fine the  rights  and  legal  liabilities 
of  each  member.  Many  farmers  wel- 
comed the  idea  of  an  as.soclation 
which  would  aim  to  serve  the  farm- 
ers and  keep  proilts  with  them,  but 
they  feared  the  legal  liability  that 
might  attach.  Fortunately  for  the 
fanners  In  the  comniuniiy  shipped  milk  dally  to  movement,  the  prime  promoter  was  a  farmer-law- 
Ualilmore.  Many  of  these  farmers  lived  from  two  yer  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  all.  He  de- 
to  five  miles  from  the  railroad  shipping  point.  It  veloped  a  plan  of  organization  and  Impressed  upon 
was  necessary  for  them  to  make  daily  trips  to  the  them  that  no  person  would  be  liable  In  the  event 
railroad.  This  usually  meant  the  time  of  a  horse  of  failure  for  a  greater  amount  than  that  which 
and  man  from  two  to  four  hours.  Besides,  the  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  assume.  It  was  ex- 
farmers  were  obliged  to  ke<p  a  large  number  of  plained  that  the  association  would  be  incorporated 
milk  cans,  due  to  the  fact  tha-  the  railroad  did  not  under  the  stale  law.  This  would  protect  each 
make   returns   the  same   day.      In   addition,   cans    member. 


These  Trucks  Are  Operated  by  a  Farmers'  Co-Operative  Company 


Farmers  Bringing  Their  Milk  to  Their  Co-Operative  Truck  Route 


A  Beturn  Load  of  Assorted  Article!* 
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Application  was  made  to  the  proper  official 
for  a  charter.  In  applying  for  the  charter  the 
promoters  felt  that  it  a  liberal  charter  were  se- 
cured, the  association  could  without  amending 
its  charter  extend  its  activities  to  cover  a  wider 
Held  than  that  of  transportation,  if  at  any  time 
other  fields  should  appear  Inviting.  The  charter 
secured  permits  members  to  buy,  sell,  transport 
and  deal  in  farm  products  and  goods  to  deal  in 
all  machinery,  tools,  implements,  etc.,  used  in 
connection  with  the  business  carried  on  by  the 
corporation,  to  acquire  or  dispose  of  property, 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  businesses;  to 
acquire  the  assets  of  every  kind  of  any  corpora- 
tion carrying  on  any  business,  that  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  authorized  to  carry  on;  to  carry  on 
other  business  (whether  manufacturing  or  other- 
wise) which  may  seem  to  the  corporation  to  be 
calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to  enhance  the 
value  of  Its  property  and  rights. 

Financing  the  Company 
When  mention  is  made  of  incorporation  the 
average  farmer  gets  the  impression  that  a  great 
many  persons  and  much  capital  are  Involved,  and 
that  the  proceedings  are  expensive.  The  cost  of 
forming  The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Company  of 
Harford  County  did  not  exceed  $35.  There  were 
only  about  15  members  when  the  association  com- 
menced operations.  Since  the  first  motor  truck 
purchased  cost  about  $3,000,  the  cost  per  member 
was  not  exorbitant.  However,  to  make  it  possible 
for  persons  who  could  not  invest  much  money,  and 
yet  who  might  have  a  large  tonnage  to  offer,  it 
■was  provided  that  the  par  value  of  stock  should  be 
fixed  at  $25  and  that  the  ownership  of  one  share 
of  stock  should  entitle  to  membership. 

When  the  association  first  started,  it  realized 
but  $1,200  from  stock  subscriptions.  After  ap- 
plying this  to  the  purchase  of  the  truck,  $1,800 
remained  to  be  paid.  Several  of  the 
members  had  such  Implicit  confi- 
dence In  the  outcome  of  the  venture 
that  they  gave  their  personal  notes 
to  a  bank  as  securiy  for  notes  issued 
In  the  name  of  the  association,  to 
take  rare  of  th-  balance  due  on  the 
truck.  Twelve  rotes  of  $150  each, 
one  falling  due  each  month,  wero 
issued.  The  operations  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  so  successful  that  they 
paid  off  the  notes  some  time  before 
maturity. 

The  association   was  capitalized  at 
55.000,      there   being   200    shares  of 
srock  at  $25  each.     Ownership  of  at 
least  one  share  of  stock  i.'t  essential. 
To  prevent  one  or  two  members  from 
gaining  control,    no   member   is   per- 
mitted to  own  more  than  20  sliaros. 
The    management    is    In    a    Board    of 
Directors  chosen  by  the  stockholders 
from  among  their  own  number.  The 
Directors   In   turn  elect  a  President, 
Vice-President,   and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer.    The  last  mentioned  official  Is  the  principal 
administrative  officer  and  carries  out  the  policies 
formulated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.     To  insure 
against     Inefficient     management,      provlslo:'.    has 
been  made  for  the  removal  of  any  official  or  mem- 
ber of  the   Board  of  Directors  upon   formal  com- 
plaint filed  by  any  stockholder.  On  the  other  band 
to  protect  officials   against   charges  grounded   on 
personal   111    feeling   and   animus,    a   copy  of   the 
charges    must    be    given    to    the    official     against 
whom   they  are   directed  and   he  Is  entitled   to  a 
hearing  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Directors.     A 
majority  vote  of  members  Is  required  to  expel. 

The  Directors  meet  twice  a  month.  To  keep 
the  stockholders  in  close  touch  with  the  Direc- 
tors they  are  Invited  to  attend  all  meetings  of 
Directors.  Suggestions  for  improvement  are  al- 
ways in  order.  The  association  is  a  non-profit  in- 
.stitution.  It  alms  to  operate  on  a  cost  basis, 
plus  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  reserves  to  re- 
place wornout  equipment  and  meet  overhead  ex- 
penses. It  positively  refu.'^es  to  do  business  for 
anyone  except  its  members.  By  confining  Its  serv- 
ice to  members  only,  it  is  classed  by  the  Mary- 
land Public  Service  Commission  as  a  private  in- 
dividual and  not  as  a  common  carrier.  This  gives 
it  the  advantage  of  a  decidedly  lower  license  fee 
and  In  addition  It  Is  free  of  other  restrictions. 

Profits  go  to  the  members  Indirectly  in  the 
form  of  low  rates,  a  charge  of  15  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight being  made  on  goods  classified  as  first 
class  for  carrying  from  either  Churchville  or  Bel 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

Air  to  Baltimore.  On  second  class  goods  the  rate 
Is  12  cents  per  hundredweight.  Under  first  class 
goods  come  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  grocer- 
ies, etc.  Second  class  goods  Include  heavier  and 
less  bulky  articles,  such  as  hardware.  The  rate 
on  milk  Is  2}  cents  per  gallon.  A  charge  of  4 
cents  per  gallon  is  made  on  cream  if  the  shipper 
wishes  to  be  reimbursed  on  a  basis  of  market 
price  of  cream  in  case  of  loss.  If  the  shipper  is 
willing  to  as.sume  the  risk  and  accept  as  pay- 
ment the  market  price  of  milk,  cream  is  hauled 
at  the  same  rate  as  milk.  All  goods  lost  or  de- 
stroyed are  paid  for  by  the  association.  Bearing 
In  mind  that  the  distance  from  Churchville  to 
Baltimore  Is  27  miles,  and  from  Bel  Air  Is  about 
23,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  are  quite  reason- 
able as  compared  with  the  rates  charged  by  the 
average  motor  truck  route. 

Selecting  the  Truck 
It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give 
details  in  connection  with  determination  of  type 
of  truck  to  be  used,  except  that  the  directors  ap- 
pointed from  among  their  own  number  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  merits  of  various  makes. 
From  the  experience  of  the  association  they  have 
concluded  that  the  following  factors  should  be 
seriously  considereil  before  actually  purchasing  a 
truck. 

1.  A  thoro  survey  to  determine  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  business  moving  In  both  direc- 
tions thruout  the  year. 

2.  The  capacity  of  the  truck  should  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  present  needs. 

3.  If  the  tonnage  is  available  for  full-capac- 
ity loads,  it  is  cheaper  per  ton-mile  to  operate  a 
4  or  5-ton  truck  than  a  2-ton  truck. 

4.  Study  carefully  the  leading  types  of 
trucks  and  consider  only  trucks  of  proved  merit. 

5.  Be   guided   not  .solely   by    first   cost,    but 
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the  farmer  a  team  and  man  for  ..everal  hours 
more  work  each  day.  While  the  truck  operateil 
l>y  the  private  individual  extended  similar  facili- 
ties, the  rates  charged  by  the  association  \ver> 
considerably  loss. 

The  association  had  not  been  operating  ioiu 
when  the  idea  occurred  that  it  might  act  not  only 
as  a  transportation  agency  for  its  meniliors  l)\it  it 
might  act  as  a  purchasing  agent  .since  the  need.^ 
of  members  were  quite  similar  and  wholesale  deal- 
ers In  Baltimore  had  indicated  a  willingness  to 
give  the  association  the  bendit  of  wholesale  prices 
if  large  enough  quantities  were  purchased.  It  was 
at  once  apparent  that  dairy  feeds,  .salt,  fertilizers, 
implements  and  seeds  might  be  bought  thru  the 
association.  During  the  past  year  over  100  ton.s 
of  oyster  shell  limestone  and  tons  of  other  fer- 
tilizers were  bought  in  this  manner.  Each  month 
tons  of  feedstuffs  and  salt  are  bought  for  member.^ 
engaged  in  dairying.  The  saving  to  members  by 
this  means  of  collective  purchasing  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  one  member  who  made  enough  on  his 
seed  purchases  during  last  year  to  pay  for  hU 
company  stock.  Another  member  who  owned 
several  shares  of  stock  saved  enough  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  ensilage  cutter  and  gasoline  engine  to 
pay  for  his  stock.  Farmers  who  own  but  one  share 
in  many  instances  have  saved  enough  thru  re- 
duced rates  to  pay  for  their  stock,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  convenient  service. 

The  l)enefits  which  this  as.sociation  was  con- 
ferring on  those  who  were  among  the  first  mem- 
bers were  so  apparent  that  applications  for  mem- 
bership came  In  so  rapidly  that  bofore  the  as.so- 
ciation  had  been  in  operation  a  year  its  4-ton 
truck  was  too  small.  This  was  supplemented  by  a 
2-ton  truck.  This  in  turn  was  soon  replaced  by  a 
a-tou  truck.  The  association  has  been  .so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  cf 
farmers  all  over  the  country.  Recently,  after  a 
thoro  investigation  among  its  mem- 
bers, farmers  in  another  section  of 
the  country  were  so  impres.sed  that 
they  formed  an  association  on  exact- 
ly the  same  lines. 


HITCHING  WAGON  TO  AUTO 


Delivering 


The  matter  of  making  a  g>od  hitch 
for  a  trailer  to  an  automobile  Is  no', 
so  hard  if  you  have  a  regular  tr,iiler 
and  a  hitch  mctle  for  that  use  only 
But  when  we  come  to  hitch  a  f.iri,; 
wagon  behind  the  farm  machine  to 
haul  a  cow  or  a  few  hogs  it  must  be 
dr>ne  quickly  and  securely. 

Some  days  ago  I  saw  a  farmer 
drive  a  good  sized  machine  up  to  a 
neighbor's  sale  with  a  farm  wagon 
and  a  grain  box  on.  lie  was  taking 
a  cow  home.  I  wond<'red  how  lif  hal 
hitche.l  the  wagon  and  was  surprl.sed 
to  find  thit  It  was  by  the  use  of  a 
a  Harrow  Ordered  by  Phone.  Milk  to  Be  Loaded  for  Baltimore     double-tree  and   a   rope  and  a  llttl- 

wire  that  he  had  done  It. 
secure    figures   on    cost   of   operation    and    upkeep  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  lighter  ma- 

from  operators  of  the  various  trucks  under  con-  chines  the  rear  springs  extend  to  the  rear  of  th-' 
sideration.  The  truck  of  highest  Initial  cost  may  axle  of  the  machine  and  then  form  some  sort  of 
lie  the  cheapest  In  the  end.  a  loop  back  to  the  box  or  body.     The  slngle-tree< 

6.  Do  not  buy  from  an  agent  simply  because  were  taken  off  the  double  tree  and  this  was  >et  It 
he  is  a  member  of  the  community  and  will  give  the  two  loops  and  fastened  thru  the  holes  of  the 
the  association  his  trade.  single-tree   pins.      The  tongue   was   fastened   thru 

7.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  raised  to  pay  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  double-tree  where 
cash  for  trucks.     This  Is  highly  desirable.  the  clevis  pin  usually  goes  and  a  few  strands  of 

that  lough  baling  wire  was  used  for  this  puriwse. 
Benefits  From   the   Association  For   the    temporary   hitrh   and    a  .solid   one.      this 

The  farmer  like  any  other  person   when   ap-    seems  to  fill  the  bill. — Earl  Rogers. 

proached   to  take  part   in  a   movement   wishes    to 

know   what   benefit   will   accrue  to  him.      Because  KILLING  ELDER  BUSHES 

so  many  associations,  co-operative  In  name  only,  

which  the  farmers  bad  been  Induced  to  Join,  had  The  banks  of  the  open  ditches  on  our  far*r. 

failed  or  had  had  rather  checkered  careers,  many  are  Infested  with  what  we  call  elderberry  bushes, 
farmers  In  this  community  were  a  little  suspicious  I  want  clean  fields  and  ditches  and  want  to  get 
of  the  venture.  It  did  not  take  many  months  rid  of  these  bushes.  I  have  been  told  that  mow- 
operation,  however,  until  the  benefits  became  ing  them  the  last  half  of  August  Is  the  proper 
quite  apparent  to  all.  To  the  farmer  living  on  treatment;  that  the  sap  of  the  bush  is  in  the  top 
the  highway  traveled  daily  by  the  truck,  it  was  at  that  season  and  the  roots  are  more  easily  killel 
quite  a  convenience  to  place  his  miik  or  produce  at  that  time. — B.  P.  T..  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
at  his  farm  gate   and   have  the  truck   pick   it    up  The    only    effective    way    of    killing   out    the 

and  deliver  It  in  Baltimore  instead  of  being  elder  bushes  is  to  starve  out  the  roots  by  frequent 
ol)liged  to  haul  it  from  one  to  five  miles  to  the  rutting  and  then  get  rid  of  the  rdots  by  grubbini! 
railroad  station.  For  the  convenience  of  thosp  The  claim  that  late  August  cutting  will  kill  them 
whose  farms  were  a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  is  old,  but  we  have  known  it  to  fail  frequently  an  I 
highway,  loading  platforms  were  erected  at  con-  have  seen  no  decisive  successs  with  that  treat- 
venient  intervals  along  the  highway.  It  was  only  ment  unless  it  was  followed  up  as  we  have  sug- 
necessary  for  them  to  haul  from  their  farms  to  gested.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  tht»  experlenc-? 
the    highway.      This    la    itself   made   available   to   of  readers  on  this  matter. 
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Can  Crimson  Clover  Come  Back? 

Poor  Seed  Believed  The  Cause  of  Many  Failures— Bi^  J.  U.  R.  Dickey,  X.  J.  Exp.  Station 

A   few   years,  ago  splendid    fields   of   crimson  every    case   there    was   a    sharp    contrast    between  to  say.     Let  us  hope  tlie  latter  Is  the  case. 

clover,    sown    in    corn   at    the    last   cultivation   or  the  thick,  vigorous  stands  secured  from  the  fresh  Crimson   clover   does  not   fit   in  so   well   on   a 

following  potatoes  or  truck  crops,  were  a  common  .seed    and    the   scattered    and    weaker    plants   from  very   poor  or  acid  soil   as  some  other  legumes  so 

pnd  pleasing  sight  in  Southern  New  Jersey.     The  the  commercial  seed,  as  shown  by  the  illustration,  that  it   is  more  suitable  for  maintaining  the  fer- 

organlc    matter    and    nitrogen    which    the    clover  If    the    winter    had    l)een    severe    the    commercial  tility   of    fairly    good    soils    than    for   building    up 

added   to   the   soil    when    plowed    under   went   far  seed    would    probably    have    made    a    still    poorer  those  which  are  exceedingly  poor  and  sandy.  The 

toward   making   the    next   crop   and   has   been   es-  showing   by  spring.      The   difference   in   the  color  use  of  more  lime  and  broadcast  fertilization  would 

tlraated  as  equal  to  7  to  10  tons  of  good  manure,  and    ai)pearan<e    of    the    new    and    old    seed    was  no  doubt  help  the  success  of  this  cover  crop. 

Because  the  clover  rotted  down  rapidly  and  gave  also  striking  and   may   be   regarded   as  a   fair   in-  Disregard   of   moisture   conditions  at   seeding 

its    plant    food    promptly    it    may    have    been  dication   of   (luality.      The   fresh   seed    was   bright  time  and  the  dry  weather  which  has  been  common 

even  superior  to  manure.  Not  only  did  these  cover  and  yellow  while  the  old  seed  was  mostly  a  dull  in  late  summer  are  also  prolific  causes  of  failure, 

crops  add   materially   to   the  fertility  of   the   soil  brown.      A    recent   germination    test,    however,   Is  When  one  sows  a  cover  crop  on  a  very  dry  soil  one 

but   they   prevented    the   leaching  out   of   a  large  the  surest  guide.  of   three   things   is   very   apt  to  occur.      The  seed 

amount  of   plant   food   during  the   winter   months             A    very    large    proportion    of    our      crimson  may  He  in  the  hot,  dry  soil  until  It  dies;   it  may 

to  say   nothing   of    the    loss   and   annoyance   from  clover    seed    has    been    coming    from    France    and  be  germinated  by  a  light  shower  and  then  die  for 

the  blowing  off  of   the  surface   when  sandy  soils  Italy.      If   the   germination    and    vigor    were   good  lack  of  moisture  later;  or  a  very  heavy  rain  may 

left  bare  there   might    be   no   objection    to   the   use   of    this  beat  down  and  wash  the  soil  so  that  the  seed  can- 

During   the   last   five   years,   however,   n   good  seed   l)ut    there   is  much   delay    in   getting   it    into  not   !;et   up  at  all,  especially  if  the  land  is  heavy. 


stand  of  crimson  clover  has  become 
almost  a  curiosity  and  the  mention 
of  crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop  al- 
most always  calls  forth  the  state- 
ment In  emphatic  terms  that,  where- 
as It  used  to  be  easy  to  grow.  It  is 
now  no  longer  worth  while  to  pur- 
chase seed.  Not  only  have  failures 
to  get  anything  like  a  good  stand  In 
the  fall  been  discouragingly  common 
but  where  a  stand  was  secured  it 
would  often  be  all  gone  by  spring 
and  one  would  apparently  have  noth- 
ing to  plow  under.  Crimson  clover  is 
too  valuable  a  crop,  however,  to  be 
abandoned  entirely  as  long  as  there 
is  any  hope  of  success  and  the  fact 
that  occasionally  one  still  finds  an 
excellent  stand  shows  that  It  can  yet 
be  grown  provided  certain  conditions 
are  favorable. 

The  frequent  failures  experienced 
have  probably  been  due  to  one  of 
several,  or  to  a  complication  of,  the 
following  causes:      First,     there  has 


Commercial  Seed  on  Left;  Delaware  Seed  on  Right.    Twenty  Pounds  Seed 
per  Acre.    Sown  in  August.  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


If  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  better  policy  to 
wait  until  after  a  good  rain,  then 
sow  and  cultivate  in  lightly  as  soon 
as  possible;  satisfactory  germination 
will  not  take  place  at  any  rate  until 
rain  falls  so  no  time  is  lost. 

Lastly,  the  earlier  crimson  clover 
is  sown  as  a  cover  crop,  the  better. 
July  seems  to  be  the  best  month,  es- 
pecially when  seeding  in  corn.  Later 
the  corn  shades  the  ground  so  close- 
ly, moisture  is  more  apt  to  be  the 
limiting  factor  and  the  corn  is  apt  to 
be  blown  down  so  that  cultivation 
cannot  be  given  to  cover  the  seed.  If 
sown  In  good  season  not  only  will 
there  be  a  larger  fall  growth  and 
consequently  more  nitrogen  and  or- 
ganic matter  secured,  but  the  plants 
may  get  well  enough  rooted  to  bet- 
ter withstand  August  droughts  and 
will  certainly  be  better  able  to  resist 
winter  injury.  When  sown  after  the 
middle  of  August  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  add  two  or  three  pecks  of  wheat 
or  rye  as  protection   against   winter- 


been  a  great  deal  of  very  poor  seed 

on  the  market    The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Seed  fanners    hands   and    it    is    also    probable    that    we  killing  and  as  Insurance  against   failure.     Ordin- 

Anallst   for    1916   shows  that  over  three-fifths  of  have  often  gotten  grades  of  foreign  seed  for  which  arily  15  to  IS  pounds  of  good  crimson  clover  seed 

the  seed  tested  germinated  under  60  percent  and  there    was    little    demand    abroad.      High    prices  is  ample.     .Sowing  later  than  September  1st  Is  sel- 

over  one-fifth  fell  below  40  percent.  Samples  often  probably  brought  out  many  odds  and  ends  which  dom  wise  unless  extreme  droughts  have  prevented 

show  little  or  no  live  seed.     When  one  sows  the  had  been  accumulating  for  years  and  these  were  earlier  seeding. 

usual  amount  of  such   poor  seed   he   cannot   hope  sometimes  mixed  or  "blended"   with  good  seed.  

for  a  stand.     Not  only  this,  but  the  vigor  of  seed  . 


Much    seed    is   now    coming    from    Tennessee 


PREPARING  SURFACES  FOR  PAINTING 


of  low  germination  is  apt  to  be  poor.     Even  If  one  ami  were  It  not  for  the  high  price  of  hay,  which                                          

secured  a  stand   from  this  weak  seed   winter-kill-  majjfs  curing  the  clover  crop  more  profitable  than              It  Is  common  practice  when  we  do  an  odd  job 

w  uld   be  very   apt   to   destroy   it,   since   New  harvesting  seed,  the  high  price  of  the  latter  would  of  painting  around  the  home  to  simply  apply  the 

Je*  e'^^^'is  near  the  northern  limit  of  crimson  clover  no   doubt   stimulate    production    in    l>elaware   and  paint  without  thought  in  regard  to  the  surface  for 

growling  and  its  use  is  not  advised  north  of  Tren-  .Maryland.      As  it   is.   the   local    demand   seems   to  foundation. 
ton  and  New  Brunswick.  Weak  seed 


would  require  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions of  moisture,  etc..  for  germin- 
ation and  growth  and.  unfortunate- 
ly, such  conditions  seldom  prevail 
during  the  late  summer. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  poor  seed 
has  caused  many  failures  a  number 
of  farmers  In  Cumberland  County 
have  been  making  a  trip  down  Into 
Delaware  every  summer  and  .securing 
their  seed  direct  from  farmers  or  lo- 
cal dealers,  where  It  is  grown.  Har- 
vesting and  threshing  takes  place  in 
June,  giving  ample  time  to  get  new 
seed  in  time  for  sowing.  In  this  way 
they  obtained  seed  of  the  present 
years  crops  whereas  that  which 
reaches  us  thru  commercial  channels 
Is  always  at  least  one. year  old  and 
often  older.  Crimson  clover  seed 
looses  Its  viability  and  vigor  rapidly 
and  the  men  referred  to  above  have 

not  only   been   getting  better  stands 

of   elover   with    less   seed    than    their  „  _  m      .     r.  -.         _j    /-_„.     tj„#  .„^_ 

neighbors   but   have  had   much  less   trouble   with    absorb  nearly  all  the  seed  in  these  porducing  sec-  Excepting     Plant    Roots    and    Crop    Refuses 

Winter  killing  tions  and  the  only  way  to  get  such  fresh  seed  is    which  remain  in  the  ground  after  harvest,  manure 

To    further    demonstrate    the   value   of    good    to    go    after    it    or    order    dir<>ct    from    Delaware    Is  the   most    economica     matena     w  th    wh  ch    to 
...  ,   ,^  .,  ,   ,         ,   .     ,     .  J  „,  „  prov  de  humus,  since  it  is  the  by-product  left  after 

flesh  seed  the  writer  secured  four  lots  last  sum-    seedsmen.  '  ,  .u      ,    i  ,  „_  i„ 

mer   direct    from    the    growers    In    Delaware    and  Several  years  ago  a  disease  of  crimson  clover    the  full  commercial  value  of  the  fodde,   or  grain 

distributed  them  among  the  countv  agents  In  five  called  crown  rot  became  severe  in  New  Jersey,  has  been  secured  in  the  products  and  gains  pro- 
South  Jersey  counties,  they  were  sown  In  the  Lately  it  has  not  been  reported,  but  whether  it  is  duced  by  feeding  the  crops  to  live  stock.  The  big- 
usual  way  in  comparison  with  similar  amounts  simply  because  there  are  but  few  fields  or  because  gest  leak  on  the  average  farm  is  the  waste  or 
of  commercial  seed  secured  from  local  sources.  In    the  disease  has  ceased  to  be  severe  would  be  hard    deterioration  of  manures. 


Crimson  Ciover  in  April.  Sown  in  July.     Middlesex  Co..  N.  J. 


It  is  just  as  Important  that  the 
surface  be  in  good  condition  as  It  is 
that  we  select  a  good  grade  of  paint 
— for  no  matter  how  good  the  paint, 
the  result  will  be  far  from  satisfac- 
tory if  some  attention  is  not  given  to 
this   detail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  .surface  to 
be  painted  must  be  clean,  dry  and 
fiee  from  dust,  grease  and  dirt.  On 
new  work,  a  thin  coat  of  shellac 
should  be  applied  to  all  knots  and 
sappy  places.  On  work  that  has  been 
previously  painted,  use  a  wire  brush 
to  remove  all  loose  particles,  and 
spots  that  are  entirely  bare  where 
the  paint  has  chipped  off,  should  be 
given  priming  coat  of  paint  reduced 
with  turpentine. 

The  extra  labor  in  thus  properly 
prtjiarlng  the  surface  will  be  more 
than  justified  in  the  durability  of  the 
paint  coat  and  the  smooth,  uniform 
appearance  of  the  finished  surface. 
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TEBMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Five  Yeara.  ««0  Copi*»  to  One  Prraon.  «J.?5. 

Three  Yeari,    I5S   Coiiiea,     »l.7i  Two  Vrara,  IW  Copi.  s      H.i'i 

One  Year,  ii  Copiei,  .73  Six  Mootba,  i6  Copim,  -M 

Remit  hy  draft,  poatoirKV  or  exprejij  money  onlor  or  registere.)   letter. 

Aiiiirew  all  ronimunications    tii,   and   make    all  remittanrea  payable  to 

The  LawreDoe  PuMialiing  Company',  I'hila<leli>bia,  Pa. 

RATES  OF  AliVERTISING 
40  cents  per  aipite-line  measurement,  •«  tJ.OO  per  inrh  (I  t  lines  per 
iacfaXea"h  inaertion.  No  advertisement  oi  lew  than  three  lims  ina-rted. 
Nooeoeptive,  immoral  or  awindlinr  advertisenientN  inserted  ut  any  price. 
Penmylvania  Farmer  ailverliaers  are  rrhabi  ■.  Sperial  ratea  :na<le  OS 
five  atork  advcr'iaiiig.      Complete  infornintioo   furniahril  upon  requesL 
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Our  job  ia  to  seroe  oar  readers.      Whenever  anj 
tehereaer wtcanhelpyou,  ivrlteiu. — The EJilort. 


Milk  Advances 


THE  August  advance  in  the  price  of  milk  in 
ttie  Philadelpliia  district  is  ttie  flrst  in  four 
months.  Farmers  are  well  awar^  of  the  factors 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  King,  state  milk  arbitrator,  a.s 
justification  of  the  advance,  viz,  dairy  feed  20  per- 
cent higher  than  last  winter,  labor  co.sts  higher 
than  last  year  and  cows  higher  because  of  the 
higher  beef  values.  Present  prices  look  high  only 
in  comparison  with  prices  received  four  and  ilve 
years  ago.  The  man  who  figures  costs  closely  will 
find  no  ground  for  increasing  the  number  of  milk- 
ers in  his  herd  .it  present  prices. 


Out  Again 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

of  its  being  .sour.  Every  week  coiii'"  <:uiupiaint.s 
from  dairymen  that  this  or  that  ia  going  wrong  at 
their  .shipping  station  or  in  their  dealings  with 
.shipper.s.  Iiuiuiry  reveals  the  fact  that  these  men 
ar<'  not  !iiombers  of  the  Association,  but  "Cant 
yuu  do  something  to  help  us."  The  Interstate 
Association  hus  done  a  great  deal  in  the  past  two 
years  to  help  dairymen  of  this  district.  It  is  made 
up  of  dairymen  who  want  to  help  themselves  and 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  It  can  help  other  dairy- 
men only  when  they  become  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. It  is  a  successful  self-hfli)  movement, 
but  you  have  got  to  be  on  the  insiiie  as  a  membi?r 
to  get  all  the  benefits. 

State  Tractor  Demonstrations 

PI.,.\.N.S  ar.?  all  completed  for  tho  two  large  sti»te 
tractor  demonstrations  to  be  held  in  this  state 
this  year;  at  Harrisburg  August  12  and  13  and 
at  Butler,  August  21  and  22.  Reports  indicate 
that  these  two  demonstrations  will  be  the  largest 
ami  most  important  ever  held  in  the  E:;st.  They 
will  deiuonstrate  some  25  to  30  of  the  be.st  known 
tractors  ia  the  East  in  all  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  farm.  There  will  be  tractors  designed  es- 
pecially for  truck  farmers,  and  tractors  for  the 
general  farm.  Each  will  be  seen  operating  untier 
as  near  ordinary  farm  conditions  as  is  possible  .-io 
that  every  visitor  will  be  able  to  judge  just  what 
I  he  machines  can  do  for  him  on  his  own  farm. 
Kvery  prospective  tractor  owner  owes  it  to  him- 
■'flf  to  attend  one  or  both  of  these  meetings. 


ACCORDING  to  news  dispatches  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  H.  S.  Bomberger  baa 
again  been  adding  members  to  his  State  Cattle- 
men's Protective  Association.  According  to  the 
same  dispatches  he  is  again  in  trouble  with  pros- 
I>ects  of  numerous  legal  prosecutions  by  defrauded 
farmers  and  dairymen.  Mr.  Bomberger  has  operat- 
ed in  numerous  sections  of  the  state  during  the 
past  ten  years,  offering  varied  inducements  to 
farmers  to  become  members  of  his  Protective  As- 
sociation at  from  $10  to  $25  per  membership.  He 
was  on  parole  after  conviction  in  Westmoreland 
County  some  years  ago.  The  history  of  his  opera- 
tions would  indicate  that  farmers  will  be  wise  to 
.saek  protection  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  his 
Protective  plans.  Thore  is  slight  virtue  in  court 
leniency  with  such  a  persistent  offender. 

Feeding  Sprouted  Grains 

LAST  week  we  suggested  the  pf>Hsihility  of  util- 
izing some  of  the  sprouted  wheat  and  rye  by 
feeding  to  hogs.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tioa  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  forage  poison- 
ing is  likely  to  follow  the  feeding  of  either  grain 
or  straw  that  has  been  spoiled  by  rains.  It  says: 
"Records  show  that  for  centuries,  wet  spells  like 
the  recent  one  are  followed  by  epidemics  of  diges- 
tive troubles  and  forage  poisoning  among  animals, 
causing  tremendous  loss.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  spoiled  grain  in  practically  all  cases  is  the 
direct  cause."  The  Station  warns  against  feeding 
grains  so  spoiled  to  either  hogs,  cattle,  horses  or 
poultry.  On  this  suggestion  the  safest  disposal 
of  the  spoiled  grain  and  fodder  is  turning  it  back 
to  the  soil  as  manure. 


Calling  for  Help 


Dt'RING  the  recent  liot  weather  a  number  of 
dairymen  complained  to  the  officers  of  the  In- 
terstate Milk  Producers'  .Association  that  iiiilk 
dealers  were  turning  down  their  milk  on  the  claim 


Seed  Wheat 


THE  recent  rains  were  not  the  only  cause  of 
poor  quality  of  wheat  this  year.  Reports  from 
many  section  indicate  a  wide  range  in  quality  not 
only  in  the  East  but  thruout  the  country.  One 
western  market  observer  predicts  that  the  total 
yield  of  No.  1  wheat  will  fall  far  below  the  pre- 
dicted crop.  This  is  likely  to  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  market  in  spite  of  the  "guaranteed"  price. 
The  government  price  applies  to  best  grades  only 
and  the  requirements  are  very  high.  If  quality  is 
low  over  the  country,  as  now  indicated,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  price  advances  well  above  tin- 
guaranteed  figure  before  next  year.  Shrunken 
wheat  is  the  most  common.  The  crop  came  thru 
the  winter  in  wonderful  condition  and  made  rapid 
growth  in  the  early  spring.  It  was  what  has  be«>n 
characterized  as  "water  wheat."  When  the  hot 
weather  came  on,  the  grains  shriveled  badly  and 
a  large  proportion  of  shrunken  wheat  is  the  re- 
sult. In  other  sections  the  smut  was  unusually 
bad  with  the  app.trent  result  that  the  enormous' 
crop  HO  freely  predicted  thruout  the  early  suj^ner 
will  shrink  to  normal  figures  or  below. 

In  this  section  the  heavy  rains  added  the 
final  touch  to  curtailing  a  crop  of  average  quality. 
A  few  sections  suffered  so  badly  that  seed  wheat 
will  have  to  be  purchased  from  outsii'e  sources. 
Every  farmer  having  wheat  of  seed  quality  should 
hold  it  until  seeding  time.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
give  some  careful  consideration  to  the  seed  ques- 
tion. Some  varieties  have  shown  startling  weak- 
nesses againts  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  sea- 
son. A  change  in  variety  will  be  advisable  for 
many. 


Land  Bank  Bonds 


LAST  week  we  called  attention  to  the  McFad- 
den  bill  in  Congress  proposing  to  remove  tax 
exemptions  on  Fedeiai  Farm  Loan  bonds.  Another 
effort  toward  the  same  end  is  an  attack  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  farm  loan  act.  According 
to  a  statement  by  tlie  secretary  of  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Bankers'  Association,  suit  was  filed  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Kan.sas  City,  July  21,  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tax  free  clause  of  the  law. 
The  solicitous  statement  by  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Bankers'  Association  indicates  the  source  of 
this  attack  and  reveals  an  effort  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  bonds.  And  the  fact  that  the  Mc- 
Fadden  bill  is  given  very  prominent  mention  in 
the  published  circular  is  ground  for  the  suspicion 
at  least  that  the  same  Association  may  be  back  of 
the    McFadden    measure. 

•Vccording  to  statement  by  the  Federal  Land 
liank  of  Baltimore,  155  Pennsylvania  farmers 
made  applications  for  loans  at  that  bank  during 
the  month  of  June,  this  year,  and  loans  of  $459.- 
005  were  approved.  The  amount  of  loans  applied 
for  at  the  Baltimore  branch  during  June  exceeded 


.\ugast    9.    1  ;♦!:». 

June  of  191s  I»y  'tlk  percent  aii'i  tli'-  iiii-iea«t'  oi 
.\pril.  May  and  June  of  this  year  exceed  the  same 
three  months  of  last  year  by  10  percent.  The 
statement  adds:  "Pennsylvania  heads  the  list  of 
business  (in  the  Baltimore  district)  this  monili 
for  the  first  time.  More  farmers  apply  for  loans, 
a  greater  sum  of  money  is  requested  and  a  greater 
sum  is  loaned  to  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  tliaii  to 
those  of  the  other  states." 

Is  this  activity   cutting  into   the   business  oi; 
tho  Farm  Mortgage   Bankers'  Association'? 


Price  Inquiry 


A  FEDERAL  iiivestisaiiiis  committee  has  I)eeu 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  report  back  to  President  Wil.son.  Appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  followed  a  cr)nference  lii>- 
iween  the  President  and  lepresentatives  of  the 
Railway  Engineers  and  Railway  Trainmen.  The 
labor  organizations  got  quick  pri'liminary  action. 
It  is  understood  that  the  labor  lueu  argued  that 
living  costs  must  be  reduced  or  another  increase 
in  wages  would  be  demanded.  One  of  the  labor 
leaders  is  quoted  as  saying  that  reductions  in  fooil 
and  clothing  prices  are  necdeil  more  than  wage 
increases;  that  wage  increases  are  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  In  cost  of  living  and  the 
situation  presents  an  endless  chain.  Whatever 
other  interests  may  think  of  the  requests  of  thj 
trainmen,  all  must  agree  that  there  is  need  of 
clarification  of  the  wage  and  cost  relationship. 
Whatever  the  investigators  may  find,  the  inquiry 
will  not  be  couiplete  unless  it  takes  up  all  fac- 
tors affecting  present  conditions.  They  are  not 
food  alone,  but  clothing,  rents,  fuel,  hou.sehold 
furnishings  a:id  all  commodities  entering  into  the 
life  of  the  individual  citizen.  They  are  not  costs 
alone,  but  also  hours  of  labor,  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency of  labor  and  factors  in  the  labor  supply. 
They  are  not  in  production  costs  alone,  but  also 
profits  that  are  added  by  the  numerous  agencies 
that  handle  the  commodities  of  life  fiom  produc- 
tion to  final  consumption.  The  enrlless  chain 
complained  of  will  always  exist,  anti  increas.-d 
wages  contribute  <|uile  as  much  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living  as  the  cost  of  living  contributes  to 
necessity  for  high  wages.  There  is  need  of  the  in- 
vestigation, but  it  must  be  complete  and  include 
all  factors. 

Five  remedial  measures  have  been  proposed 
in  Congress  which  are  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  during  the  investigating 
period.  One  proposes  investigation  of  production 
costs  of  food  aud  other  commodities.  Another  sug- 
gests that  the  government  sell  the  present  wheal 
crop  at  the  world  price  rather  than  at  the  guaran- 
teed price  and  make  up  the  dilYerence  to  growers 
out  of  funds  already  appropriuteil.  A  third,  which 
is  definitely  promised,  is  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  cost  of  shoes, 
clothing,  sugar  and  coffee.  A  fourth  propo.sei 
heavy  taxation  of  profits  of  large  dealers  in  food 
and  other  essential  commodities.  A  fifth  would 
curtail  the  amount  of  money  In  circulation  with 
the  purpose  of  reducing  prices  on  all  commodi- 
ties. None  of  these  cover  the  ground  of  a  general 
remedy. 

As  an  indication  of  price  advances  in  differ- 
ent groups  of  commodities,  the  following  compari- 
sons taken  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of 
June,  1919,  are  of  interest.  The  index  numbers 
of  wholesale  pri<  es  show  th^t  for  the  year  191"i 
farm  products  showed  an  advance  over  the  twelve- 
months' period  of  16  points,  as  compared  with  19 
points  for  foods,  37  iwints  for  cloths  and  clothing, 
14  points  for  fuel  and  lighting.  10  points  for 
metals  and  metal  products.  27  points  for  lumber 
and  building  materials,  45  points  for  house  fur- 
nishing goods,  26  points  for  what  is  cla.ssed  as 
miscellaneous  and  an  average  for  all  commodities 
of  21  points.  Only  two  groups  showed  as  small  an 
advance  during  the  war  year  as  did  far;n  pro- 
ducts. Comparing  the  index  figures  of  April  of 
this  year  (the  latest  month  available)  with  the 
figures  for  the  same  month  last  year,  the  figures 
show  that  farm  products  advanced  25  pointx, 
compared  with  28  points  for  foods,  a  reduction  of 
1.')  points  for  cloths  and  clothing,  advance  of  9 
points  for  fuels  and  lighting,  a  reduction  of  23 
IH)infs  for  metals  and  inelal  products,  an  increase 
of  16  points  for  lumber  and  building  materials,  an 
increase  of  43  points  for  house  furnishing  good.*. 
22  points  for  miscellaneous  and  an  average  ad- 
vance on  all  commodities  of  12  points.  Obviously 
there  is  a  wide  flel.l  for  the  investigating  com- 
mittee. 


Auguft  !>,  191P. 

HARRISBURG  LETTER 
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tion  will  be  gi 

ihe  domain  of  the  Depart meiit  of  Ag 


fresh  con  be  administered.  Scientific  inp  July  was  J  519K  per  pound  and  siiouli:  so  overtax  those  wlio  feed  tlie 
tests  hnvo  been  worked  out  and  a  for  cheese  was  1.3131  a  pounil.  The  country.  It  if  the  verdict  every- 
is    formal    ruling    will   be   spread    broad-    .Inly    retail    price   of    butler    has    run    where    in    the    country    that    farmers 

.  iiif.  mntf.  will    from    fiO   to   70   cents  and   cheese   has    need  the  normal  day  limits. 

The 

'  As- 

g  on 

Utica, 

Couverneur  Dairy  Hoards  show  off(  r-    Onondaga  County,  on  August  9.     Dis- 

iiigs  of   cheese  less  than   a   week   ago    cussion  of  potato  diseases  will  be  the 

and  the  price  advanced  to  31;   cents    rliief  topic  of  the  program.    The  New 

a  pound.     The  price  a  year  ago  was    York   Stale  Sheep   Growers'   Associa- 

24',«    cents.      Salamanca  facforiop  re-    tion    meets    at    Cooperstown    August 

iltlio  there    ceived      31Vi     and      Plymouth      31!-    1 3,  on  the  Glimmer  Glen  farms,  with 


Trouble  Over  Schools,  —  The  last 
Hc'ul'uretlKm  '"the  governors  otiice  legislature  left  the  average  school 
for  the  next  month  or  so.  This  is  district  up  In  the  air.  The  teachers' 
vacation  time  in  the  oftices  of  the  salary  increase  law  has  not  yet  been 
Mate  government,   the  first   real  rest    reduced  to  that  plane  where  the  ordi 


ore    Intimatelv  pears   to  be   need    for  a  detinilion   to  Alt  ho  one  of  the  last  counties  to  sell 

'"■"nn^cted  w'itirreal  life       Hence  the  come  from    the  state  school   authori-  Hieir      pooled      wool,      the     Cortland 

?^rJrP8t  being  taken   in   the  agricul-  ties    on    whether    the    salary    follows  growers  have  made  the  finest  sale  in 

oral  situation   bv  manv  who  do  not  the  teacher  or  the  job.  how  districts  the  state.     A  Syracuse  company  was 

ipvole  as  much  time  as  "they  might  to  that    are    at    the    limit    of    their    re-  the     purchaser     and     paynvnnt      was 


NEW  JERSEY  lETTEE 


devote  as  m — 

Fuch   matters  and    who   are   now   lis-  sources   are   to   finance   the   increase. 

tening    to    Secretary    of    Agriculture  and    when    the   state   is   going   to  ex- 

Rasmussen     instead     of     to     county  lend  financial  aid 

chairmen       It   is   realized   here   that,  forgotten    that    the    St.Tte    money    is 

with  labor  short  in  fields,  mines  and  given    as    a    reimbursement    and    the    Cortland 

many  other   places  of    production,   a  first  outlay  falls  on  the  district.     ITn-    Erie 

^rtailmcnl   of  the   food   supply  next  til  certain   rulings  are  made  the  dis-   Orleans 

winter  and   spring  is  going  to  have  triot  boards  are,  in  fa.t,  up  against  it    Otsego 

more   or   less    effect    upon    important  and  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is    Ontario 

elections   and    this    may    account    for  not  far  off.  TnMini,, 

•  .-        Telephone  Rates. — In  all  probabil 

ity   the   whole   problem   of   telephone 


Milk     and     Cream     Prices.  —  Milk 

served   in  municipalities  in  the  state 

made  at  time  of  delivei-y.     Following   embraced    in    the    Philadelphia    zone 


some  of  the  thought  being  devoted  to 


are   the   prices    received    by 
It  should  not  be    counties: 

Medium  Grade 
65c 

S7e 

«0e 

62Jc 
60c 
Broome 
61c 


Tompkins.  Cayuga 
and  Tioga 


agricultural  matters 

The  Farm  Situation. — The  way  re 
ports  coming  here  express  it.  the  sit  .     ,      ,  ., 

nation  Is  that  the  loss  in  wheat  due    are  once   more  un<ler  control   of^  the 


various  has  been  advanced  from  eight  to  nine 
cents  per  quart.  A  cliarge  of  eight 
Rejects  cents  per  quart  prevailed  during 
50c  April.  May,  June  and  July.  Best 
45c  grades  of  cream  are  now  selling 
45c  within  the  Philadelphia  zone  in  New 
4  2c  Jersey  at  $1  per  quart  instead  of  92 
r>3c        cents  as  heretofore. 

Fruits  and  Ve?:r't.'ibles  at  Moderate 
r,Oc        Prices. — The  markets  throughout  the 
state  are  offering  a  variety  of  fruits 


to  weather   will   run    more   than   ex 
pected  a  month  ago.  and  some  wheat, 
off  color  and  otherwise  damaged,  will 
be  fed   to   live   stock 


will  run  short;  corn  is  booming,  bar- 
ring   some    localities    where    storms 

have  caused  damage;  vegetables  have    which  would  not  be  an  unmixed  sor- 
genera'lly  been  aided  by  weather,  and    row,  are  about  to  be  made  under  new 
there    are    plenty    of     potatoes    and    laws, 
other  things  despite  some  visitations 


rates  will  be  gone  into  again  bv  state        Cortland's  wool  graded   95  percent  and  vegetables,  with  moderate  prices 

authorities   now   that   the   telephone^    medium     both    this     year     and     last,  prevailing  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 

Manv  Cortland  hill  farms  have  been  stock.     The  splendid   weather  cond'- 

stocked    with    sheep    by    Westerners,  tions    have   resulted   in   many  excep- 

who  claim  conditions  are  better  here  tional  offerings. 

than  in  the  West  for  wool  produc-  Will  Enlarge  Municipal  Dock 
tion.  One  fiock  of  l.SOO  sliipped  here  Market. — So  much  demand  is  being 
from  Oregon  and  other  Stales  is  pro-  made  on  the  sp.ice  at  Trenton's  flrrt 
nounced  as  unusually  vigorous,  with  municipal  dock  market  by  farmers  of 
large,  healthy  lambs.  Central  New  Jersey  that  Mayor  Don- 
Big  Opening  Dav  for  Fair. — The  nelly,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
opening  or  Syracuse  dav  of  the  Slate  estal)llshment  of  this  market,  is 
fair  will  be  the  biggest  in  the  fair's  planning  its  enlargement  It  was  be- 
lieved   when    it   Was  established    that 

all 


Commonwealth.  The  first  steps  have 
been  taken  by  fixing  a  date  for  a 
hearing  at  which  it  is  likely  various 
the  oats  crop  cities  will  take  a  hand.  General  ad- 
vances have  been  under  way.  anil  it 
is     Intiiii.Tted     that      some     mergers. 


The  Joint  Survey. — State  authori 


raencing  to  bear  that  a  record  crop 
could  be  produced  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania pippin  pushed  in  the  general 
markets.      In   some  of   the   counties 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Practical  Farmers'  Outing. — The 
taking  the"  normai  crop  as  a  basis.  Cayuga  County  Breeders'  Associa- 
the  crop  of  apples  will  run  from  80  tion  held  a  unique  meeting,  a  picnic 
to  90  percent,  this  holding  g<:od  in  on  the  farm  of  a  leading  Guernsey 
Buch  apple-producing  counties  as  breeder.  Hundreds  of  milk  consuni- 
Adams  Franklin  and  York.  Live  ers  of  the  city  of  Auburn  were  pres- 
stock  seems  to  be  in  good  shape,  al-  ent  to  learn  facts  about  milk  pro- 
tho  there  is  a  ihortage  of  horses.  duction.      Dr.   Day   of  the  New  York 

New  Director. — The  State  Bureau  City  Board  of  Health  made  an  ad- 
of  Markets  is  to  be  given  a  try-out.  dress  on  the  relation  of  producers 
There  are  some  who  have  never  been    and  consumers  of  milk  and  the  final 


put  on  manv  rural  dramas  showing  space  for  at  least  forty  more  trucks 
local  history  of  various^parts  of  the  and  other  vehicles  carrying  the  pro- 
state with  the  acts  done  bv  home  rtuce,  which  will  mean  the  develop- 
ing of  300  additional  feet  at  the 
market. 


talent. 

Milk  Plants  Btirned. — Two  Borden 
milk  plants  at  Peruton  and  Theresa 
burned  on  Saturday  night,  no  cause 
known.  The  great  storms  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  morning  killed 
scores     of     cattle     and     horses     and 


Boy  and  Girl  Workers. — More  than 
300  boys  and  girls  leave  the  Morris 
County  Courthouse  at  Morristown 
every  morning  of  the  week  tit  the 
present  time  to  work  on  farms  in  va- 


burned  dozens  of  barns,  mostly  with  rions  pnrfs  of  North  Jersey.  The  to- 
hay  and  tools  Trees  were  uprooted  'a'  n'H'iber  of  juvenile  agriculturists 
and   crops   wa.shed  out  all  over  Cen-    now  listed  Is  S29.     One  hundred  and 


lucre  arr  puiiic  n  ..v-  .....v   ":"":    : " "   ..           ..         i    _    „#     .».«  tni   Vpw  "N'nrk      There  were  several  Pight  boys  and  girls  performed  dailv 

satisfied  that  it  would  go.  some  that    event,    was    the    witnessing    of     the  "'  ^^'^YtvL   ir       '""^^  ^'^'^^  «'*^^'^"'  -                 ..-_.... 

••■  ■       ■  •  "  •  «.      "-  pure    numan   lives   ir —   ,    -      —  ,_»»,,     ^        .  .  <,<><.  j 

bv    the  the  almost   unequaled  lightning  dis-  1''^  "\""^'»  oA^^'^l' V'.^*  *",''Jj    J ''"J': 


play. 

Convict  Road  Notes. — W6rk  is  go- 


»<iii3iifu  ii>t>v  ...   ..».-...  0-.  - -   --  -  ,,,  ;•      .              ..,              .  .u     «-          „  Tinmnn    Hvps   ln«t   also    the  result   of  farm  "Work   in   Morris  County  during 

were  never  satisfied  with  it  when  it  milking  by  machinery  of  the  75  pure  human   lives   losi   aiso,   me  resuii  oi      .               . 

did  go,  and  some  who  are  never  sat-  bred   Guernsey   cows  owned    by    tht 

isfled  with  anything  when  it  does  go.  host. 

Governor  Sproul.  author  of  the  bill  Potato  Diseases  Studied— Dr.  F.  .;""•";,  ••""„■  Vom;"' road"' sections  «<•'•<"'•  Pi'^king  969  crates  of  straw- 
creating  the  bureau  and  b.tcker  of  M.  Barrus.  leading  authority  on  po-  '"^ .  ^  "V,:  convicr  I^^s  thTn^h^^^^^^  berries,  picking  720  crates  of  .ur- 
the  bill  reorganizing  it,  has  asked  fato  diseases  Is  "'"-ing  Cortlsnd  .^j'^^'  f >  f^^.^'/J^,,  J.-^,^^  rants,  picking  7,000  pepper  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rasmussen  County  this  week  giving  t.nlks  in  the  '^^*''^'^'""'  *°;X,ed  to  work  and  other  plants,  picking  829  bushels  of 
lake  it  go  more.     The  bureau  has  potato  fields  to  Interested  farmers  on  camp,   as   the>    rerusea   to   worK   ana    „_..._*_*^  _..*    ^oinn     „„•.• 


Ing    June    and    July      Some    of    the 
work  accomplished  was  weeding  114 


State,   is   a   student   of   economics,    a    up    to    ten    acres 


Details   of        Daylight     Saving     Indignation.-   !tI^J.r;'::"  ""f. ''^..^Jf^r^'ii^^'i  ri" 


is  urged  at  the  Capitol  as  the  wisest    a  pound  on  the  Syracuse  public  mar-    ni'I^'n^  '^^l^^^^IXn^^^^^'',^ ^^^^\l    ship  and  raise  ptirebred  hogs.— K. 

thing  to  do   nowadays.      Mr.   Smith's    ket  this  week  and  pork  advanced  to    have  j«  i'\.^7"''"tf„^*'7J,  °^J\i^  1 — 

experience    in    New    York    and    New    27  cents.^ Home  gro_wn   new  po._a  oes   ^Jf,'/ -«.«'•,  >^l,^:;J^r„  "l"'wrfnder!  MARYLAND  FAIRS 
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KiJLONIAM 


Never  Hardens 


It  is,  of  course,  a  point 
in  its  favor  when  salt 
is  so  manufactured 
that  it  is  non-harden- 
ing. You  need  not 
bother  then  to  break 
up  lumps  or  smash 
barrels  in  your  efforts 
to  loosen  the  salt,  losing 
s  time  and  money, 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL   FARMER'S 

SALT 

never  hardens,  if  handled  with  reasonable  care, 
so  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  will  be  pleased 
if  you  will  remember  to  order  it  from  your  dealer. 
This  salt  is  composed  of  flaky  soft  grains,  free 
from  adulteration  to  keep  it  from  hardening.  It 
IS  the  perfect  salt  for  all  ptirposes  on  the  farm. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 


Chica^,  nt. 


AKRON.  OHIO 
Baffale,  N.  T.  B«atoa, 


Allaata.Ga. 


B«for«  You   Bur   Your  Silo, 

bi*mtinUth«nUabl*GraeBlio(uit>lD.S.nd 

\  tor    cimian    deacnblDS    lons^lif*,    tiglit 

.  caMtrartWQ.  new  Aacij^Tia^^BwUmjetc. 

^  Gnhvi  NriHii  Mt  Ct>t  M«  Ml  m^  MMm«  VL 


i^!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


H 
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V 


^^^^=       MAY 

W.  0.  POWER  I  CO.    .  Ml  W.  a  SL,  Nm  T«t. 
kra  Um  lUfMl  haadtan  of 


la   maUr 


N««   Terk:   If  roa  han  kay 
or    wiiiiilnaw    wttk     ' 

HAY 


taaj 


Hiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimii!: 

I    William  R.fpwptonra    l 

S  Govcrnmeot    and  Municipal  Honda  S 

S  Omt  a  Quarta  Cenlury  tn  thi*  Btxtintn  S 

=  14  Wall  Straat,  Naw  York  = 

3  St.  LoiBi  dacata  S 

SZ  Cincinnati  New  OrteAJM  S 
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PIPE 


Kf^tnd  hmrid  \jkre*  ^t(K-k  all 
iil7i^  rurnWhf^  with  nfw  thread! 
A  ri>iipltiif:».  rrotiipt  Ahlpiu«iit. 
J    F  firMKli.       411  M.yw  K.  FMU. 


Day-Elder  '^t^i^^'  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 

trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK  I    Write  for  catalogues. 
Manwaring  &  Goodnun,  "iJlfKS;'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

—  DEA  LE  R  S  - 
AMBLER  CARACE.  Amblar.  Pa.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK,  Richwood,  N.  J. 

ORESHER  MOTOR  CO..  Lanadale,  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Tranton,  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  RWarton,  N.  J. 


"This'II  Hold  Her!" 

Regina  Cow  Yoke 

Absolutely   prevents  wire-fence   breaking   and    self-sucking. 

$2-50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

If  not  available  f romyourdealer 

Mmde  of  iteel .     Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Adjustable  to  any  size  neck. 

Comfortable  for  the  cow. 

Cuarmnteed  to  hold  any  cow  under  •  2-«truid  slack 

wire  fence.     Cuts  the  cost  of  fencint  in  half. 

You  get  the  milk— not  the  cow 

Ordar  from  four  daalar  today 

The  F.  E.  Golian  G).,  Mfrs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Organized  Sale  of  Special  Product 

Long    Island  Farmers    Cooperate  in  Sale    of    Corn    Fot 

Silage  Purposes 


Nearly  everyday  announcement  is 
made  of  the  inception  of  a  now 
farmer's  cooperative  organization. 
Few  live  except  those  which  are  born 
of  necessity.  The  Suffollc  Coopera- 
tive Association  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  Luce's  Favorite 
seed  corn  grown  by  Long  Island 
farmers  to  farmers  of  Northern  New 
Yorlc  and  adjacent  territory,  appears 
to  fill  this  qualification.  The  farmers 
of  Long  Island  need  an  agency  to 
dispose  of  their  seed  corn  of  this 
variety,  and  the  farmers  of  Northern 
New  York  need,  and  badly  need,  a 
source  of  reliable  seed  of  a  variety 
adapted  to  their  growing  season  for 
silage  purposes. 

The  origin  and  breeding  of  Luce's 
Favorite  is  somewhat  vague  but  it  is 
today  fixed  in  type  tho  still  variable 
in  some  respects.  This,  however,  does 
not  affect  Its  value  for  silage  pur- 
poses in   Northern  New  York  where 


stage  in  one  case,  tho  milk  stage  in 
one.  and  the  dough  stage  in  three. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  long  grow, 
ing  varieties,  like  Eureka,  Sweep- 
stakes.  Rod  Cobs,  Mammoth  White, 
and  Virginia  Horse  Tooth,  will  reach 
no  more  than  the  milk  stage  in  St. 
Lawrence   and   many   other   counties. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  hears  out 
the  advantages  given  above  quite 
clearly.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain It,  tho  it  may  be  stated  that 
individual  varieties  often  show 
greater  differences  in  favor  of  pro- 
perly matured  corn  than  do  the  aver- 
ages given. 

Luce's  Favorite  appears  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  of  good  silage 
thru  the  greater  part  of  New  Yorlc 
State.  Tests  have  been  conducted  in 
35  counties  and  the  majority  of  these 
tests  bear  testimony  to  its  superior- 
ity. From  the  results  of  many  tests, 
the  following  conducted  in  Herkimer 


The  Silo  an  Imposing  Adjunct  to  Every  Up-to-Date  Dairy  Farm 


tests   have  shown   it     to    fulfill    the 
qualifications  of  a  good  silage  corn. 

It  seems  generally  understood  by 
farmers  that  the  value  of  a  variety 
of  corn  for  silage  Is  measured  by  the 
dry  matter  it  will  produce  on  a  given 
area,  and  the  proportion  of  dry  mat- 
ter derived  from  ears.  This  Is  In- 
dicated by  maturity.  Hence,  varie- 
ties which  mature  have  the  following 
advantages  over  varieties  which  will 
not  mature.  (In  this  case  by  mature 
is  meant  the  denting  or  glazing  stage 
and  not  necessarily  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity required  by  good  husking 
corn.)  First,  greater  production  of 
dry  matter;  second,  less  green 
weight  to  handle;  third,  superior 
composition  for  feeding  purposes; 
fourth,  less  destruction  of  dry  mat- 
ter as  a  result  of  fermentation  In  the 
silo;  fifth,  higher  digestibility:  and 
sixth,  greater  palatabillty.  Figures 
from  a  test  conducted  In  St.  Law- 
rence County  will  help  to  understand 
these  advantages.  Hence,  the  follow- 
ing table: 


County  seems  fairly  representative 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  this 
variety: 

Silage  Corn  Test — Herkimer  Co.— 
1917 


I 


t,3 
'■is 


Big  Red  Dent 
Lake  Erie  Dent 
Gold  Nugget 
Luce's  Favorite 


Milk    11.   3    3430 

Milk    12.    5    35S7 

Glazed      S.    1    3614 


Glazed    14.    7 


Pride  of  the  North    Milk   13.   0 


6599 
3717 


Eureka 
Learning 


Silk    16.0$    287« 
Milk    11.   4    32(4 


This  Indicates  the  yield  of  green 
and  dry  matter  as  compared  with 
other  varieties  commonly  grown  in 
the  county.  I  have  no  figures  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in 
the  form  of  ears,  which  Is  especially 
valuable  as  a  guide  of  the  composi- 
tion because  presence  of  ears  makes  a 


(-a 


«.y.i. 


2£ 


I  < 

c  < 

0.x 


in 


Ave.   5  Mature   . 
Ave.  5  Immature 


H 

.15.4      3.79      632      4897      1295      155      5277 
,16.3      3.11      509      3930      1457        94      3826 


In    this    test  the  mature  varieties  silage  very   superior    In    composition 

reached  the  denting  or  glazing  stage  to  one  having  few  or  no  ears.     Oen- 

In  each   case,   whereas  the  Immature  erally    corn    grown    for   silage   in   lo- 

varieties  ranged  from  the  early  milk  calities    having    a    limited     growing 


August  9.  1919. 

season  varies  from  no  cars  to  ns  high 
us  50  percont  of  the  dry  nmttor. 
Luce's  Favorite  will,  under  most 
climatic  conditions  and  in  practical- 
ly all  below  1,200  foot  in  elevation, 
produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  35 
percent  of  tho  dry  mat  I  or  in  the  form 

of  ears. 

Many  times  varieties  of  exception- 
al qualities  are  developed  without  a 
simultaneous  development  of  a 
source  of  seed  which  may  be  relied 
upon.  In  the  case  of  Luce's  Favor- 
ite, the  farmers  growing  it  on  Long 
Island  have  organized  tho  Suffolk 
Cooperative  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  their  corn  for  seed 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  tho 
farmers  up-state  and  in  localities 
having  short  seasons  with  a  thoroly 
reliable  seed.  It  springs  from  a  double 
need.  Preparations  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing for  the  efficient  handling  of 
the  Feed.  A  field  inspection  of  the 
corn  was  made  last  September  and  a 
crib  Inspection  followed  in  Decem- 
ber. In  each  of  these  inspections  corn 
was  condemned  as  unfit  for  use  for 
one  or  more  of  a  number  of  reasons, 
foremost  among  which  are:  Because 
It  was  not  true  to  type,  poorly  ma- 
tured, poorly  housed,  or  poorly  sort- 
ed. Those  lots  not  condemned  were 
to  be  delievered  to  the  organization's 
plant  where  it  was  to  be  shelled, 
dried,  sorted,  bagged  and  tested  for 
germination  prior  to  shipment. — 
John  II.  Voorhees,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 
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JUmATA  COimiY  COW   RECORDS 


The  .luniata  County  Cow-Testing 
Association  showed  13  cows  during 
the  month  of  April  with  records  of 
over  40  pounds  of  butter  fat  or  over 
1,000  pounds  of  milk.  During  May 
there  were  15  cows  with  such  rec- 
ords, and  during  June  there  were 
again  15  record  makers.  Cows  get- 
ting on  the  honor  roll  for  June  were 
as  follows: 


Owner   of 

Cow 
W.  E.  Mc.Meen 
W.  E.  Mc.Meen 
G.  P.  McConnell 
G.  P.  McConnell 
G.  P.  McConnell 
I.  H.  Book 
I.  H.  Book 
I.  H.  Book 
J.  H.  Noss 
H.  I.  Gray 
H.  I.  Gray 
J.  H.  Deen 
J.  H.  Hower 
J.  H.  Hower 
Theorls  Kauffma 


Pounds 

Milk 
1116 
1017 
12S7 
1176 
1116 
1137 
1002 
1023 
1158 
11  sr, 
1095 
1023 
1059 
1137 

I     1086 


Pounds 
nutter  Fat 
37.94 
37.63 
38.61 
34.10 
36.83 
40.93 
36.07 
30.96 
37.06 
52.14 
39.42 
36.83 
31.77 
39.80 
31.49 


of  Agrlctilture,  which  shows,  chiilly 
by  graphic  charts,  the  trend  of  tho 
in  ustry  in  this  country  and  its  ro- 
hirfon   to  tlio  world   frond. 

Tho  circular  reports  statistics  of 
cattle  in  the  various  countries  ».<  far 
buck  as  ISTiO,  when  the  earliont  do- 
pi'U(lal)Io  information  was  recorded. 
Compared  with  other  decades  tho 
■woi-ld  lias  liad  more  cattle  in  recent 
yo;irs  than  over  before,  alho  it  must 
bo  reniombored  that  population  has 
increased  also.  Owing  to  the  wide 
variations  in  the  quality  of  herds  in 
tho  different  countries,  fbo  circular 
says,  the  charts  must  not  bo  consid- 
ered as  an  indication  of  relative 
moat  or  dairy  resotjrces. 

The  circular  says  tho  general  trend 
of  cattle  development  is:  First,  work 
animals;  next,  raising  cattle  for 
commercial  beef;  and,  finally,  com- 
moicial  dairying  in  addition  to  tho 
business  of  moat  production.  Thru- 
out  the  world  the  cattle  industry 
shows  general  growth,  but  has  made 
its  greatest  advance  in  regions  where 
pasturage  and  feeds  are  more  abun- 
dant. The  recent  trend  of  cattle  de- 
velopment indicates  that  beef  pro- 
duction and  dairying  are  progress- 
ing, generally,  outside  of  the  Im- 
moiHate  war  area.  Countries  which 
do;)end  largely  on  imported  feeds  ap- 
pear to  maintain  relatively  few  cat- 
tle In  addition  to  their  dairy  cows, 
which  have  gradually  replaced  other 
cattle. 

Dairy  cows  have  shown  less  fluc- 
tuation In  number  than  total  cattle. 
This  condition  is  noteworthy  thru- 
out  the  world  over  long  periods,  in- 
cluding adverse  conditions,  such  as 
disease,  drought,  and  war.  European 
experiences  Indicate  that  when  a 
country  has  reached  the  practical 
limit  of  cattle  the  land  will  maintain* 
further  increase  of  milk  production 
is  obtained  by  improving  the  yield 
per  cow. 

It  appears  logical  that  the  United 
Staes  can  best  meet  changed  world 
Conditions,  first,  by  Increasing  sim- 
ultaneously both  the  number  and 
quality  of  Its  cattle;  second,  by  con- 
stant attention  to  economy  of  pro- 
duction: and  third,  by  maintenance 
of  cattle  raising  and  dairying  In  con- 
Junction  with  general  farming,  thus 
reducing  ilepondence  on  purchased 
feeds. 


How  much  is  n  worth  to 
you  to  get  the  highest  prices 
on  the  market? 

One  Lancaster  Count'yr  farmer 
tells  us  he  paid  off  his  mortgage 
with  the  difference  between  the 
high  price  he  got  for  his  potatoes 
and  the  low  price  he  might  have 
gotten. 

He  accomplished  this  by  con- 
trolling his  own  transportation 
and  watching  market  prices. 

A  Packard  truck  pays  for  itself 
in  one  season.  Every  Packard 
truck  has  over  100,000  miles  of 
useful  transportation  built  into  it. 
That  is  more  than  30  years  work 
for  the  average  farmer.  It  is  the 
cheapest  transportation  you  can 
buy. 

We  sell  transportation  to  farmers. 
Let  us  take  up  with  you  your  own 
farm  transportation  problem.  No 
charge  to  you. 


PACKARD 


MOTOR   CAR 
of  Philadelphia 


COMPANY 


TRENTON,  103  S.  Clinton  Ave. 
HARRISBURG,  Front  &.  Market  St.. 
LANCASTER,  220  \V.  King  St. 
liETHLEHEM.  Uadca  &  Spruce  Stt. 


READING  TTiird  &.  Chenv  St.. 
\MLLlAMSPORT,S00CamrHel!St. 
WILMINGTON.  2  !•»  W.  9ih  Si. 
CAMDEN,  1 1 29  Haddon  Avo. 


AUGUST  MILK  PRICE 


A  Different  Kind  Of 
Used  Car  House 

We  mark  our  ran  lii  plain  fl;.-uiTi  w«  nur- 
•  ime  Mtljfirtion— «e  »!«»  j"U  tlw  I'west  pni^« 
IHiuibla— ;>lus  aerrire  and  Mtlafartiua. 

1000  Used  Autos,  $250  up 

titrr  knoKU  niake  »uti.  and  Irmk  in  It'lS- 
17-16  modeli.  Jiut  tril  us  abat  >oa  vant  and 
we'll   shuw   II  to  yuii 

Send  today  for  our  Auto  Catalog  ,Vo.  A, 
its  jree  and  full  of  valuable  information 
for  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

li'orld's  Largest   Auto  Dealers 
203  U.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WATER!  Of  A 

When-Where  You  Want  It! 

—DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND<— - 
!!••   Galloway's   Pump    Engina 

Now  t.iimt  ir«  ~H'\iHMi  tfA>l'>na  Hull.*.    Hii-rinl  rom- 

l-mmtK"-  pMr»  ortrr  »*-I«   r»*»    rrt  "ril  Ui  (>«tlr<*s)    Hif   i''>«f»r 
\urvp  frutfiU  in  ir»e,      I.I.Kfi  »»rth  ►■•■'tmj  ri«*n  f  RKr     Offer 

fcinJ  for  thirty  At**  Xn  avt  o*w  Mi  it--'  fi«l''n  R^rorJ  Tow^r- 
urj|-4H  P  l>«m«  run*  pumps  rr^-am  MpAraiori.  «»«hin« 
inarKir.t-a  •inffir  '-r  brffrthwr.  Atl  ftniBil  marhines-or  Z\ 
rifuiir  >•««,  Selfnilmir.  (IcuMf-ffrftr  pump  >Mk . 
fi.ur  |.l>  t<>lt>nff    Sati«fa>'(K>nrukr«nt»rrl    90d«yi*mal. 


lOO.OOO  •af.a'^rd  C.mM- 


•  nrir>*     •r.t]      (J.. utile    f*«f 
ic'l  (lri»#  (lump- j»^k,  f>r«)*r 

'.,  w  '      <     i.ai^at  .ft  I'^ir    p..tl[j 
9t\*m  Oniy 


Hi  4H«aM  Dytf^Mf  JKfe 
II  M    2  i«  Itit.ai 


DAIRY  CATTLE  INCREASING 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  announces  the  following 
schedule  of  milk  prices  going  Into  ef- 
fect Augu.st  1.  subject  to  change 
■whenever  warranted  by  market  con- 
ditions!. When  milk  is  not  tested  the 
price  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  Is  to  be  9 
Cents  per  quart. 


Washington.  D.  C. — Twenty-nine 
oonntries  each  have  more  than  2.-  per  cent 
000,000  cattle.  The  I'nited  States 
has  not  the  greatest  ntimber.  as 
many  people  suppose,  but  ranks  sec- 
ond to  India  by  more  than  JOG. 000.- 
000.  During  the  last  33  years 
Guernseys  led  by  far  all  other  breeds 
In  number  of  purebred  cattle  Import- 
ed into  this  country,  and  of  the  five 
breeds  leading  the  importations,  four 
were  distinctly  dairy  types. 

More  than  8.750  Guernsey  cattle 
were  Imported;  Jersey  ranked  sec- 
ond In  numbers,  with  Durhams.  In- 
clnding  Shorthorns,  third.  Holsteins 
fourth,  and  Ayrshires  fifth.  The 
▼olume  of  purebred  cattle  importa- 
tloBi  has  been  extremely  variable. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  facts 
about  the  dairy  Industry  that  are 
brought  out  In  Circular  7,  recently 
published    by    the    U.    S.    Department 


St 

Price 

-ent 

per   100   lbs. 

3. 

13.76 

3.1 

3.7S 

3.2 

3.R2 

3.3 

3.86 

3.4 

3.90 

3.5 

3.94 

3.6 

3.9S 

3.7 

4.02 

8.S 

4.06 

3.9 

4.10 

4. 

4.14 

4  1 

4.18 

4.2 

4.22 

4.3 

4.26 

4.4 

4.30 

4.5 

4.34 

4.6 

4.38 

4.7 

4.42 

4.8 

4.46 

4.9 

4.50 

5. 

4.54 

Price 
per  quart 
8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 
9. 
9.1 
9.2 
9.3 
9.35 
9.4 
9.5 
9.6 
9.7 
9.8 
9.9 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

Unadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in  accord- 
ance with  increases  in  prices  of  lumber  and 
labor.  The  Lnadilla  today  is  even  a  better 
buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manu- 
facturing a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popu- 
larity of  Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and 
stockmen  make*  this  economy  and  these  low 
prices  possible. 

^'ou  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  time, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We 
have  special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments 
on  silos  of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may 
be  forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all 
purchasers  against  any  decline  in  prices  this 
season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is.  the  choice  of  leading  dairy- 
men and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  our  big.  well  illus- 
trated catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company,  ^7S;.S«:?.!l'.'.iir- 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When   Writing   to  Advertisers 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


LAIN  DA:iAGS 

Pennsylvania 

Berks  Co.  (SE).— At  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  in  this  county  was 
caught  in  the  recent  rains.  Of  this 
from  50  to  75  percent  was  damaged. 
Very  little  direct  damage  was  done 
to  oats  by  the  rains,  but  they  are  so 
ripe  that  at  least  50  percent  falls  out 
in  handling.  Corn  was  helped  by  the 
rains.  Potatoes  are  looking  good,  ex- 
cept that  the  unsprayed  fields  are 
showing  tip  bum,  etc.  From  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  hay  of  the  county  was 
on  the  field,  cut  or  uncut.  The  quality 
was  much  reduced.  Peaches  were 
damaged  in  quality.  There  is  more 
rot  and  a  general  lack  of  flavor  in 
the  early  varieties. — Chas  S.  Adams. 

Northumberland  Co.  (C). — Not  over 
10  percent  of  the  wheat  of  this  county 
was  out  in  the  recent  rains.  Of  this 
perhaps  25  percent  was  damaged. 
Oats  were  damaged  about  10  percent. 
Potatoes  are  showing  a  very  uneven 
stand.  Insect  injury  is  slight  so  far. 
Blight  and  wilt  are  appearing  in  some 
localities.  Some  hay  was  damaged  by 
the  rains  after  cutting,  with  a  loss  of 
probably  2  to  3  percent.  Work  was 
delayed  by  the  rains,  and  from  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  timothy  is  still 
standing.  It  is  coarse  in  quality. 
The  rains  also  delayed  buckwheat 
seeding,  and  the  acreage  will  thus  be 
less  than  the  normal.  Rye  was  dam- 
aged 8  to  10  percent. — J.  M.  Fry. 

Luzerne  Co.  (E). — About  .35  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  was  in  the  field 
during  the  wet  spell.  Of  this  about 
2''">  percent  sprouted.  The  rains  de- 
layed hay  making  and  some  hay  has 
already  been  spoiled.  Potatoes  are 
ubove  the  average  in  this  county. — 
H.  N.  Cobb. 

Butler  Co.  (W).— The  rains  of  the 
eastern  section  did  not  reach  this 
county.  There  has  been  no  damage 
by  rains,  but  rather  by  the  lack  of  it. 
Oats  are  about  one-half  crop.  Pota- 
toes and  buckwheat  are  suffering 
badly  from  lack  of  rain.  There  is  a 
poor  outlook  for  next  year's  hay  be- 
cause of  the  hot,  dry  weather. — Robt. 
C.  Wiggins. 

Centre  Co.  (C). — The  recent  rains 
caught  about  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
of  the  county  in  the  fields.  About  10 
percent  of  that  was  damaged  to  a 
certain  extent.  Very  little  damage 
was  done  to  oats,  as  they  are  still 
standing.  Com  did  not  suffer,  except 
in  one  or  two  localities  where  hail  hit 
the  crop.  Potatoes  are  showing  none 
too  good.  Indications  are  for  about 
75  percent  of  a  crop. — R.  H.  01m- 
stead. 

Columbia  Co.  (C).— About  20  per- 
cent of  our  wheat  was  caught  in  the 
rains  and  perhaps  15  percent  dam- 
aged. Com  and  oat-s  suffered  very 
little  if  at  all.  Potatoes  are  very  good 
generally,  altho  there  is  quite  a  little 
leaf  curl. — County  Agent. 

Clinton  Co.  (N).  — About  three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat  of  this  county 
was  out  in  the  fields,  but  very  little 
damage  was  done  here.  Potatoes 
promise  fair.  Much  hay  is  in  poor 
condition. — County  Agent. 

Montgomery  Co.  (SE). — About  40 
percent  of  our  wheat  was  out  in  the 
fields  and  from  80  to  100  percent  was 
damaged  by  the  rains.  Oat  damage 
will  amount  to  from  50  to  75  percent 
loss.  Com  was  improved  rather  than 
damaged  by  the  rains.     Most  of  the 


1-oiatoes  of  the  coun'.y  are  scalding 
from  the  excessive  rains,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  at  least  50  percent  will  rot 
in  the  ground.  Uncut  timothy  is  re- 
duced in  value  about  50  percent. 
Probably  20  percent  is  still  to  be  cut. 
Fruit  is  brown  rotting  and  truck  is 
damaged  proportionately.  —  County 
Agent. 

Susquehanna  Co.  (XW). — Very  lit- 
tle damage  was  done  to  wheat  in  this 
section,  as  little  of  it  had  been  cut. 
There  was  some  loiljjing  due  to  the 
rains.  Oats  were  not  damaged  ex- 
cept for  the  lodging,  perhaps  5  per- 
cent of  them  are  dovN-n.  Potatoes  are 
only  fair  in  this  county.  There  is  a 
poor  stand  and  an  abundance  of  bugs. 
Hay  was  damaged  to  quite  a  large 
extent;  it  is  much  discolored. — B.  H. 
Engle. 

Blair  Co.  (C). — From  60  to  79  per- 
cent of  our  wheat  was  in  the  fields 
and  there  was  a  10  to  20  percent  dam- 


outs.  Potatoes  promise  well;  foliage 
is  very  heavy.  The  rains  interfered 
with  cutting  of  sPcon<l  crop  alfalfa. — 
A.  L.  Hacker. 

Lebanon  Co.  (SE). — Some  30  per- 
cent of  our  wheat  was  out  an<l  there 
was  from  40  to  TjO  percent  loss  in  that 
amount.  Oats  were  not  damaged 
over  10  percent,  mainly  from  lodging. 
No  damage  to  com.  Potato  condi- 
tions are  very  good,  hut  .some  fields 
are  very  weedy,  due  to  too  much  rain. 
Early  potatoes  are  good  size,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  to  a  stalk.  Most 
of  the  hay  was  out  of  the  way  before 
the  rains.  Brown  i-ot  in  peaches 
.■showing. — County  Agent. 

Northampton  Co.  (P]C).— .A  little 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
was  out  and  there  was  from  10  to  15 
percent  damage.  Most  of  the  damage 
was  due  to  careless  shocking.  Oats 
were  damaged  very  .slightly  and  com 
not  at  all.   The  wet  weather  improved 


^*'V'V*^'--- 


How  Continuous  Rains  Sprouted  Wheat  in  Shock 


age  from  rains.  Early  potatoes  are 
badly  hurt  by  tip  bum;  others  good. 
Hay  suffered  a  20  percent  damage 
from  the  rains.  Fungous  diseases  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  developed  great- 
ly during  the  rainy  spell. — B.  R. 
Dunlap. 

Lehigh  Co.  (EC).— About  .30  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  was  in  the  fields 
and  it  was  badly  sprouted;  ail  dam- 
aged for  milling.  The  storms  leveled 
some  oat  fields.  The  damage  was  not 
severe,  but  the  crop  will  be  light. 
Com  did  not  suffer  except  for  wash- 


potatoes  considerably.  X  ."jO  percent 
crop  is  expectetl.  The  shortage  is  due 
to  leaf  roll  and  rhizatonia.  There 
was  poor  seed  selection.  Very  little 
damage  to  nther  crops.  —  County 
Agent. 

Delaware  Co.  (SE». — Alwut  6<)  per- 
cent of  our  wheat  was  out.  It  was 
very  badly  sproute<l.  The  best  shocks 
containeil  two  or  three  sheaves  in  the 
center  that  could  be  save«l.  Mostly 
unfit  for  threshing.  One  hundred 
thousand  bushels  lost  or  damage*!. 
Oats    were    not    damage<i    seriously. 


The  crop  is  mostly  in  good  condition, 
except  where  wind  blew  it  Mown. 
Corn  is  undamaged  in  southern  anil 
eastern  parts  of  the  county;  high 
winds  blew  it  down  in  western  town- 
ships. No  damage  to  potatoes  except 
in  low  places  where  fields  wei.; 
floode<l.  Our  hay  was  mostly  har- 
vested. Hay  in  fields  badly  discol- 
ored; .some  loss. — D.  Watson  Atkin- 
son. 

Huntingdon  Co.  (C).  —  About  70 
percent  of  wheat  in  fields  and  8  per- 
cent of  it  damaged.  Potatoes  promise 
about  70  percent  crop.  There  wa.s  a 
10  percent  loss  of  hay.  Barley  an! 
rye  suffered  about  8  percent  loss.— 
County  Agent. 

Franklin  Co.  (SC).— About  10  por 
cent  of  the  wheat  was  ou'.,  but  not 
over  5  percent  of  this  was  damage.]. 
Oats  were  not  damaged,  but  the  har- 
vest delayed.  Potato  prospects  are 
fair.  Little  hay  was  damage<l.  Hay 
making  was  delayed  on  account  of 
wet  weather.  About  15  percent  of 
the  hay  yet  to  be  made.  There  was 
probably  a  10  percent  loss  in  rye  due 
to  sprouting. — Edwin  A.  Rice. 

Juniata  C-).  (C).  —  Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  wheat  of  the  county 
was  caught  in  the  rains.  A  groat 
deal  of  it  started  to  grow  in  the  shock, 
probably  5  to  8  percent.  The  straw 
was  damaged  considerably.  Oats 
were  not  damaged  much  except  some 
fields  where  lodging  will  cause  some 
loss.  Some  com  fields  were  badly 
washed,  but  the  crop  was  not  dam- 
aged much.  Potatoes  look  well  ex- 
cept for  some  tip  burn.  Considerable 
hay  was  damagc<l.  That  not  cut  bo- 
came  overripe,  especially  clover. 
However,  the  timothy  still  made  good 
hay.  Other  crops  were  not  damaged 
except  where  caught  by  high  water.— 
D.  R.  Pheasant. 

Bucks  Co.  (SE).— About  33  percent 
of  the  wheat  was  out  in  the  upper 
half  of  our  county;  50  percent  in  the 
lower;  average,  38  percent.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  wheat  in  the  fields 
was  destroyed  for  milling  purposes. 
Much  of  the  oats  down  and  there  was 
perhaps  a  20  percent  loss.  Potatoes 
badly  eaten  by  flea  l)eetle  and  affectei 
by  early  and  late  blight.  Poor  seed 
the  chief  cau.se  of  the  poor  crop.  Tim- 
othy hay  still  in  the  fields  is  badly 
stripped  and  tangleil. — N.  E.  Garber. 

Schuylkill  Co.  (EC).— At  least  40 
percent  of  our  wheat  was  out,  all  of 
which  is  unfit  for  flour,  and  much  of  it 


One  of  the  Fields  Caught  by  Bains  With  Wheat  Sheaves  on  Ground 


will  make  poor  feed.    Oats  apparently  was  no  damage.     Potatoes  look  good, 

escaped  damage.     Potatoes  are  about  indicating    95    percent    of    a    crop. — 

normal.      While    many    fields    show    a  J.  F.  E. 

poor  stand,  others  aie  excellent.   About        Cortland    Co.     (C). — We    have    not 

70  percent  of  our  hay  was  matle  be-  had  a  surplus  of  lain.     Hay  is  nearly 

fore  the  rains,  but  what  was   out   is  all     up     and     in     excellent    condition, 

practically  worthless  for  feed.     Most  Potatoes  look  fine  and  corn  was  never 


crops      were      damaged      in      poorly 
drained  spots. — \V.  L.  Bollinger. 
Dauphin    Co.    (C). — Some    35    per- 


better    at    this    time    of    the    yeai' 
County  Agent. 

Schuyler  Co.  (C). — Rain  did  not  hit 


cent  of  our  wheat  was  out  and  one-  us  hard.  Did  no  damage  to  wheat 
third  of  this  was  de.ntroyed.  Thei'e  and  improved  oats  and  corn.  Potatoes 
was  a  loss  of  50  percent  on  the  oats,  are  good  where  sprayed.  Bugs  and 
Potato  piospects  are  good.  There  leaf  hoppers  serious.  No  blight  to 
was  considerable  loss  on  the  hay.  speak  of.  A  little  damage  done  to 
One-third  of  the  rye  in  the  fields  was  hay. — Harry  G.  Chapin. 
lost. — H.  G.  Niesley.  Orange    Co.    (SE). — Nearly    all    of 

Lycoming  Co.  (NC).  —  About  60  the  wheat  of  this  county  was  out  in 
percent  of  our  wheat  was  out,  and  the  recent  rains.  Standing  wheat 
this  was  considerably  damaged.  There  was  lodged  some.  One-fifth  of  the 
was  little  other  damage. — P.  R.  Kray-  shocke<l  wheat  was  sprouted  in  the 
bill.  shock.       Damage    not    as     great    as 

Tioga  Co.  (NC). — About  30  per-  feared.  Oats  were  too  short  to  be 
cent  of  our  wheat  was  out,  but  it  was  greatly  damaged.  Corn  and  potato<s 
not  badly  damaged — less  than  3  per-  were  improved  by  the  rains.  Hay 
cent.  Oats  are  fair,  except  that  the  that  was  cut  was  damaged  considor- 
straw  is  shorter  than  usual.  Com  is  ably.  Small  amount  of  standing  hay 
late  because  of  the  late  spring.  Po-  not  affecte<l.  Onions,  celery  and  let- 
tato  prospects  are  good.  The  clover  tuce  were  under  water  for  a  short 
crop  is  the  best  in  years,  especially  time,  but  no  serious  damage  expected, 
alsike.    Timothy  is  not  quite  as  good,   — County  Agent. 

about  a  00  percent  crop.  There  is  Chemung  Co.  (SC). — About  75  per- 
verj'  little  fruit  here  this  year,  but  cent  of  our  wheat  was  out,  but  very 
not  due  to  rains. — E.  J.  Perry  little  damage  done.     Very  little  dam- 

Cumberland  Co.  (S).  —  It  is  esti-  age  to  other  crops,  but  much  benefit, 
mated  that  2,-''00  acres  of  wheat  was    — T.  W.  Vann. 

out  in  the  heavy  rains,  equivalent  to  Tompkins  Co.  (C). — We  have  not 
one-twentieth  of  our  wheat  area,  had  an  excess  of  rain.  Some  portions 
Some  of  the  outstanding  wheat  was  of  the  county  are  really  suffering 
totally  lost,  while  others  better  from  lack  of  rain.  Others  have  had  a 
shocked  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  plenty,  but  not  in  a  continuous  way 
Shattering  will  be  serious.  The  loss  to  interfere  with  harvesting  or  injure 
will  run  from  33  to  50  percent  of  the  hay  or  grains. — V.  B.  Blatchley. 
exposed  crop.    Lodging  of  oats  caused 

by   the   wet    weather,    together    with  ^^^  Jersey 

over  ripeness  caused  by  «lelay  in  cut-  Middlesex  Co.  (C). — From  30  to  40 
ting,  make  total  oat  loss  from  5  to  20  percent  of  our  wheat  was  caught  out 
percent.  There  was  little  damage  to  and  this  sufferetl  98  percent  damage, 
com.  Potatoes  are  generally  good,  Oats  were  damaged  about  50  percent, 
except  that  early  varieties  are  dying  There  was  some  lodging  of  corn,  but 
quite  badly.  The  acreage  of  hay  «lam-  not  .serious.  Potatoes  look  very  good 
aged  by  the  rains  is  estimated  at  500  at  present,  but  we  are  fearful  of  pros- 
acres,  but  the  loss  is  not  serious,  not  pects.  Probably  10  percent  of  the 
over  5  percent.  Rye  was  damaged  hay  was  damaged;  much  of  the  tim- 
about  5  percent. — P.  L.  Eddinger.  othy  is  too  ripe  to  cut  now.     Rye  that 

Qearfield  Co.  (C). — Nearly  all  of  was  in  stacks  was  sproute*!  so  ba<lly 
the  wheat  in  this  county  was  out  in  that  some  of  the  farmers  have 
the  rains,  but  the  loss  was  very  slight,  thought  it  advisable  to  restack. — Ld? 
We  got   but   one   day    of   heavy    rain    W.  Crittenden. 


Bergen  Co.  (NE).— Nearly  all  of 
the  wheat  in  this  county  was  out  and 
it  was  damaged  badly.  High  winds 
lodged  much  of  the  oats.     Most  of  the 


and  crops  are  generally  promising. — 
W.  C.  Sterrett. 

Hew  York  State 

Delaware  Co.  (SE).  —  Very  little  hay  was  in  before  the  rains.  Little 
wheat  grown  in  this  county.  Oats  other  effect  except  the  indirect  losses 
are  not  ripe,  but  the  recent  rains  and  from  blighting  of  tomatoes  and  egg- 
heavy  winds  have  caused  considerable  plants  which  were  not  sprayed. — W. 
lodging.     Com  is  generally  gooti,  ex-    Raymond  Stone. 

cept  a  little  blown  down.  Haying  was  Atlantic  Co.  (SF]). — No  wheat  rai.sed 
half  to  two-thirds  done  when  the  in  this  county.  Oats  were  <lamaged 
rains  came  on.  It  is  practically  all  perhaps  10  percent.  Corn  was  im- 
done  now.  There  was  some  damage,  proved  by  the  rains.  Fanners  dig- 
but  on  the  whole  the  rains  were  a  ging  early  potatoes;  50  to  60  percent 
benefit,  as  it  was  very  dry  here. —  of  crop.  Rams  damaged  early  toma- 
E.  G.  B.  toes  somewhat. — A.  E.  Wilkenson. 

Tioga  Co.  (SC).— About  70  percent  Cape  May  Co.  (SE).— There  is  not 
of  our  wheat  was  out,  but  the  damage  much  wheat  grown  in  this  county,  but 
was  not  serious — perhaps  10  per  cent,  that  out  suffered  about  50  percent 
Oats  were  damage<l  alwut  15  percent,  damage.  Early  potatoes  are  about 
Com  was  helpetl  by  the  rains,  as  it  half  crop.  Late  planting  are  just 
had  been  diy  here.  Potat<K>s  are  fair,  coming  up;  fairly  good.  .Some  report- 
gaining  since  the  rains.  Most  of  the  ing  rotting  of  seed.  Hay  that  was 
hay  was  in  before  the  rains  and  no  down  is  about  35  percent  damage<l  by 
damage  done. — E.  R.  Zim.mer.  mould   and   leaching.     About  50   per- 

Sullivan  Co.  (SE). — There  is  prac-  cent  of  canhouse  tomatoes  show  ap- 
tically  no  wheat  grown  in  this  county,  pearance  of  blight. — County  Agent. 
so  there  was  no  damage.  The  oat  Somerset  Co.  (C). — .\bout  50  per- 
frop  has  not  been  greatly  «lamaged,  cent  of  the  wheat  was  out  and  this 
not  over  2  percent.  Potatoes  look  was  damaged  about  80  percent.  Oats 
good  and  promise  a  good  crop.  Rains  were  damaged  40  percent.  Potatoes 
delayed  haying  and  did  some  damage  promise  75  percent  of  normal.  Nor- 
there. — Chas.  Wille.  mally  75  percent  of  the  hay  is  in  by 

Broome  Co.  (SE). — Rains  were  not  hanest  time;  perhaps  50  percent  of 
heavy  enough  to  do  serious  damage  that  still  out  was  damaged. — Harry  C. 
l>ere.      They    were    really    a    benefit,    Hines. 

Only  a  little   wheat  was   cut    in   the       Passaic    Co.    (N). — About    30    per- 
fields  when  the  rain  came  and  there    cent  of  the  wheat  was  out  and  50  per- 


ccnt  of  this  was  sprouted  and  is  gone. 
Oats  were  lodged  somewhat.  Some 
coin  went  down  in  the  rains.  Pota- 
toes ai'e  coming  alon^  fme.  A  little 
uncut  hay  i.s  (iamagc'l.  Tomatoes  are 
cracking  and  some  onions  are  miUlow- 
ing.— H.  E.  Wettyery. 

Sussex  Co.  (NW).— About  60  per- 
cent, of  wheat  out  and  50  percent  of 
this  was  damaged.  Many  fields  of 
oats  will  be  extremely  hard  to  har- 
vest. Potatoes  aie  good  here.  Hay 
that  was  out  deteriorated  in  value. — 
H.  v..  Ilaldinger. 

Additional  Maryland 

Wicomico  Co.  (SE). — About  50  per- 
cent of  our  wheat  out  and  this  suf- 
fered 50  percent.  About  80  percent 
of  the  oats  were  damaged.  Potato'^s 
are  fair.  Hay  was  practically  all  in. 
Rye  was  damaged  somewhat,  but  to- 
mato plants  were  not  far  enoug"» 
along  to  be  huit.— G.  R.  Cobb. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.  (C). — About  75 
percent  of  the  wheat  cut  and  left  in 
the  fields  sproute<l.  Corn  is  good,  but 
cultivation  was  delajed.  Potatoes  ar<- 
first  cla.ss.  Very  little  damage  to 
hay.  Truck  and  fruit  suffered  heavily  ! 
but  melons  and  later  crojis  were  bene- 
fite<l.  Tobacco  was  helped. — Geo.  W. 
Norris. 

Somerset  Co.  (SE).— From  40  to  50 
l)ercent  of  the  wheat  was  out  and  25 
to  30  peirent  of  this  was  damage»l. 
Com  is  weedy.  Early  potatoes  were 
not  damaged,  as  they  were  being  dug. 
Late  potatoes  are  being  planted.  Hay 
all  in.  Eaily  tomatoes  were  dam- 
aged.—C.  Z.  kille. 

Dorchester  Co.  (E). — Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  was  out  and  this 
was  damage<l  15  to  20  percent.  Oats 
and  com  were  not  damaged.  Potatoes 
are  backward.  Hay  was  all  in.  To- 
matoes were  badly  damaged. — John 
F.  Davis. 

Talbot  Co.  (E).  —  About  three- 
fourths  of  our  wheat  was  out  and  50 
percent  of  this  was  «lamaged.  Prac- 
tically no  damage  to  corn  except  on 
low  lands;  fields  are  weedy.  Hay  has 
been  helped.  Tomatoes  considerably 
damaged  on  low  lands.  Brown  rot 
showing  on  peaches. — E.  P.  Walls. 

Charles  Co.  (S). — About  85  percent 
of  our  wheat  out  and  this  damaged 
."^ome  75  percent.  Com  was  damaged 
slightly.  Early  potatoes  are  about  40 
percent  of  crop;  late  potatoes  just 
coming  up.  Most  of  the  hay  was  in. 
Third  cutting  of  alfalfa  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  the  rains.  Tobacco 
was  damagetl  somewhat.  —  John  P. 
Burdette. 

Allegany  Co.  (NW).  —  Perhaps  90 
percent  of  our  wheat  was  out,  but  the 
damage  was  slight — about  6  percent. 
.Corn,  oats  and  hay  wore  not  »lamaged 
much.  Some  cut  hay  huit  a  little. — 
John  McGill. 

Montgomery  Co.  (C).  —  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  our  wheat  was 
out  and  this  was  damaged  25  percent. 
No  damage  to  corn.  Late  potato 
planting  delaye<l.  Those  planted  look 
good.  About  25  percent  of  the  hay 
was  cut  when  the  rains  came.  Good 
crop,  but  delayed  harvest  will  mean 
some  loss. — Fred  J.  Van  Hocsen. 


Electric  Lights 
For  Your  Buggy 

Obey  the  Law! 


DELTA  ELECTRIC 

VEHICLE 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Combination  With  Red  Tail  Light 

Pennsylvania  is  enforcing  its  vehicle  night 
lifthting  law  to  the  letter  for  the  safety  of 
its  citizens. 

You  can  remove  every  night  driving  danger 
and  ccirply  with  the  law  if  you  will  equip 
your  vehicle  vith  the  Delta  Electric  System. 
designed  and  built  to  n-.eet  all  legal  require- 
ments. 

It  b  life  insurance  and  protection  against 
arrcbt  and  the  cost  is  so  small  that  no  ve- 
hicle owner  should  be  without  one. 
Bums  tv.o  conmon  No.  6  dry-cells,  pro- 
curable anywhrre.  and  they  last  for  months 
in  average  service. 

<BO   aeS     Complete  with 
•P*J«^0     Batteries 

See  your  dealrr  or  send  urn  $3.85  for 
Kystein  ahown  above. 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

DEPT.   "L",  MARION,  INDIANA 


Delaware 

Newca.<tlc  Co.  (X). — About  85  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  was  in  the  field  and 
25  percent  was  lost  and  the  remain- 
lier  injurcfl.  Oats  will  shatter  some. 
Com  prospects  excellent.  The  early 
potato  crop  is  light.  Considerable 
hay  was  on  the  ground  and  this  is 
damaged. — R.  O.  Bausman. 

Sussex  Co.  (.S). — Forty  percent  of 
our  wheat  was  out  and  80  percent  of 
this  was  damaged.  Oats  were  hurt 
badly,  but  the  com  escaped  with  little 
damage.  Potatoes  are  below  normal. 
— M.  C.  Vaughn. 


Reading  Bone  Feriilizer 


Quality 


Service         Satisfaction 


Service: — We  htTe   helped   with   honeat 
adrice     handreds     of     farmers     in     the 
East.      We   mifht    be    a)>le    to    help    you. 
Writ*   US — no   obligation    whatever. 
'Tlila  irkde  nrnri  n.cuw  giulity) 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Ask   roof 
Oeam      tor 

im<itD(BoM 

FertlUwr. 


Write  lor 
tMMUet  and 
further    to- 

lormatlan. 


Farms  For  Sale 


186-Acre  State  Road  Farm, 
Stock,  Tools,  Crops, 

'2.  Mtles  thrlMRg  t»Tn.  near  Urce  citv,  mtlk  anld 
•t  tiiM.t;  W*  mvtv*  pnnlufllitf  tlllat:t'.  wlnj-fenrtsl  tw*- 
tutc.  raliuAled  300  (itUm  «'>od.  'iXt.nm  fret  iiiulier; 
flint  orrlianU.  Knra  P(mk1  in-riMfut  hittiae,  hii 
st'M'k  ^Jrn,  •rrrmd  barn.  t<K>l.  ht*.i.  -4  ixtulir)-  hoti^M, 
4'*.  Ouiiff  fftirifuc  Inrlude*  for  quirk  mI«  5  rim«, 
IHiultiv.  inmriuir  tiizcXunr*.  lonji  lUt  t(>«>lit.  va^'iis. 
Ii«iiitrii<(.  rr<>i><f ;  %\',{ni  grt«  all,  r^my  teriris.  I>hai1« 
till*  iu'>iie$^-maJ«i*r  [>ai;fi  ^'.\  rniilotc  llariiaini  19 
St«t«.  ctpv  frtf  STItorr  FAIIM  A<;K\tV.  142:! 
B    E.    Land   Title   IIIO^:  .    I'hiUtlflphia.    I'a. 


130  ACRES  FARM  LAND 

.Hid  ".  *.  I--.  li:!;l-r  Irttil  f.T  naif  »>>  llt-ir'  Sini.il*"! 
■1\*  \i\iU'*  ii«irtliw(>Ai.  i>r  ruiiiU-rUnd,  Md  .  aiMl  'Ih* 
hiilrs  rast  of  (*tpn<-fK',  Ta.  ti  nxtrii  hoiw;  barn  40x 
•■••.  and  <>utbfitMiii*:x  14 J  api'le.  4l>  clitrrv,  and  25 
jvarh    trifs.      Two    •*[  riru*^. 

Addrc^        V      IJ      UITTXEII.        GI.KNTOF:.     TA. 


YORK    COUNTY   FARMS 

are  belns  offtrt^l  it  Ich^  than  ani-whire  rNo  In  Ui« 
pounlO'.  all  tliitui  roru.id*T«<l.  Si'wk,  cram,  dairy. 
fruit  and  tni<-k  lurnis  for  u'«  within  10  mllM  of 
rt.untT  MF\i  of  €'  0<)<J  at  |.>0  00  in  |ir,«i  00  per  %rf%. 
Hen  marli«-t«t.  .vli.-.l^  and  rhurrh*-s.  C  JL  GROW, 
M.VXCIIf>TKU.     YOUK    <0  .     HA 


lOOA  $2,500 

V.nA    t.ulMliii.!<.    rlrh    l»n<l.    timlHT.    cnal;    « iiro   i*r- 
^  iml    pfxi-^ny.      Write   iite  for  fr««  catai<}.;uo  of   ^!00 

II.    II.    M.V.«TEIt.>«.      AliE.VT.      C.VMItltllMir.      OHIO 

Rich  MicW^n  Farms    J^,  '"':,T*KKltS 

BBOTHEK.o.  15  Mirrlll  Bulldin*.  Sadntw.  Mlrhl.aa. 

IF  YOU  WANT  J?  w"  ".S'""'"'' '"' "'"""" 

JOHN   I)    ni.ACK.      lOr.th    sir    ciilpKW*  Fallt.    Wl«. 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


12— liM 


PennsyWcinia  Farmer 


August    9,    1919. 


IheRiSlit  rertilizerformeat 


IbrSandySoU         fbrloanSoii         For  Qay  Soil        R>r  Heavy  OoySoi) 

Midi  StdteYourSoil? 


ONE  of  these  four  Special  Wheat  formulas  supplies  just  the  plant 
food  that  wheat  needs  and  what  your  soil  lacks.  They  are 
prepared  especially  for  wheat  from  the  best  materials — they 
fill  every  wheat  need — available  ammonia  to  give  the  young  plants  a 
quick  start  and  a  frood  root  growth  before  Winter ;  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the  straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  luake  it  plump 
and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop  early. 


^ 


'rmaurs 


Cereal  Special 


On  Mndjr  imil— uw  Annnar^Crreal 
Special  fertiliier  No.  I — %-Vy*. 

On  loam  aoil— use  Armoar'n  Cereal 
Special  Kertiliier  No.  »— no-4. 

On  clajr  toil  —  one  Annour'i  Cereal 
Special  Pertiliier  No.  8— ^U  4 

If  yoa  hare  a  heavy  clay  soil  which 
you  know  can  supply  the  nrc-e«- 
cary  potaih  UM  Amioiir'«  Cereal 
Special  Pertiliter  No.  t— t-U-«. 


grow  more  wheat  per  acre  and  cut  the 
cost  of  production  per  bushel  by  supply* 
ing  the  rij^ht  balance  of  plant  food. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW  —  ask 
him  for  a  copy  of  our  newWheat  Book- 
let— "Turning  Fertiliaier  Dollars  into 
Wheat  Dollars'  *.  Don't  delay— wheat 
seeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

BALTIMORE  CHICAGO 


287 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


4^^. 


FaU  Wheat 

Greatly    increased 


in 


m 

1^^ 


yield  by  use  of  Sheep's 

Head   Sheep   Manure. 

Onefannerwrite«:"30*  •-, 

iocreaaed    yield    over/ 

bars  manure  on  worn- 

outland."I>roppedwith 

fertilizer     attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  pho«-  ''    ''"   "    ■  y^  > 

phoric  acid  and  potash.    Abo  adds  hnmoa.  For 

tU  Held  erops  and  mesdows.    Woodrrf  ul  naatt  •■  Bsr- 

dcaa,  track  patchM.  lawns,  ■mall  f  raits,  a*^  Hmcp's 

Head  la  stiarantaed  fraa  (mra  weed  tittm.    PolTCrlsed 

sod  pot  uito  sacks  for  aasjr  handlina.    Writs  for  prieas. 

nnML  «HN  M..t3«  ma  snor. 


ENSILAGE    CUTTER 

^  I  \HIS  is  the  cutter  and  silo  filler  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
I  Like  a  pair  of  shears,  it  cuts  sharp  and  clean — cuts  any 
crop  such  as  com,  alfalfa,  peas,  oats,  etc.  Cuts  fine  — 
avoids  air  spaces  and  spoilage.  Saves  power  and  absolutely 
prevents  clogging  by  combining  the  cutting,  throwing  and 
blo^ving  on  one  \vheel.  The  shear-steel  knives  can  be  easily 
removed  and  sharpened   -another  feature  that  saves  po^^er. 

Made  extra  heavy  throughoat,  it  runs  as  steadily  as  a  dynamo,  and 
stands  the  hardest  usage  for  many  years.  Manufactured  for  over  20 
yaars  in  our  Canadian  plant,  these  machines  have  been  the  standard 
of  threshers  who  haul  them  about  the  country  and  give  them  more  hard 
service  in  one  year  than  the  average  farmer  would  ever  give  them. 

Made  in  three  sizes.     The  T.'odel  "A"  mschine  shown  here  cuU  15  to  20  tons 

of  green  corn  per  hour,  is  frictlon-driven.jn- 

stantly  reversible  and  sa/W.    The  Model  "B" 

machine'-maiJe  in  two  sires  with  twoVnives 

or  thrrc— is  belt  driven  and  also  Instantly 

reversible.      It  is  built  a  little  lighter  than 

Model  "A"  and  has  less  capacity.  Any  model 

will  elevate  into  the  highest  silo. 


Myrtle  forcalalotanJprtea 

Baleman  MTg  C«. 

Bos  76  K 
Crenlocli.  New  Jersey 

Canadian  Factory 
Bateman- Wilkinson  C«. 

LIMITSO 

76   Symiagtoa  Are. 
TflraBto 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  a  neie  Plow  with  s  rske  sttadunent,  but  a 
lovf  priced,  scientific  Implement.  Qrsluthc  lisih 
hom  iIk  dirt  snd  the  dirt  from  the  poUlon  u  well 
a*  mschines  tlxl  coit  fcve  timn  s>  much.  Strd 
beam  with  high  srch  to  pccvcol  cloagint.  Pol- 
iihed  high  csrhoo  iloel  ihord.  AdjurtsbJc  whccU 
regulate  depth  and  "pilch"  exsdly.  ^^''U  no* 
bfuiR  poUloes.  ^  Don't  buy  s  Drill.  Cullivstof, 
fisriow.  Lime  Spteader,  PoUlo 
Digger,  or  any  other  p»«:e  ol  V  arm 
NlachmefY  b*f<jfe  writing  fo» 
our  ipeciafcAlAlog.  S4dlr  what 
mschine  rou  wsotsodgi«e 
four  deal, 
cr'sname. 
Htack  A 
Draags'J 
CssiSsay  [m 
Tsrh.Fa.  V 
IS«4  MAvs 


HARVESTING  EARLY  FRUIT 


lU    J.    p.    STE\V.\RT 


The  harvesting;  of  the  <'arly  apples 
and  peaches  is  already  upon  u.s.  By 
the  time  this  reaches  many  of  our 
leaders  they  will  have  completed 
thi'ir  harvesting  of  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent and  Oldenburg  apples,  and  their 
Greensboro  anrl  Carman  peaches.  For 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  any 
important  quantity  of  any  of  these 
fruits  this  year,  it  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  season.  The  chief  ob- 
jection so  far  has  been  that  the  sup- 
ply ran  out  too  soon.  That,  how- 
ever, is  usually  the  case  when  the 
prices  are  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the 
chief  contributing  cause. 

Some  losses  as  usual  were  experi- 
enced   by   not    picking   at   the   really 


to  the  abundant  rains  in  the  lattei 
half  of  July.  This  variety  deserves 
wider  planting  as  It  comes  into  bear- 
ing early  and  also  ripens  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  little  competition.  In- 
cidentally, it  has  made  more  money 
for  many  growers  in  Western  New 
York  than  anything  else  they  have. 
The  early  peaches  also  requiro 
Close  watching  to  avoid  over-matur- 
ity and  its  attendant  increase  in  rot. 
They  should  be  picked  as  soon  as 
they  become  rather  thoroly  colored 
and  before  any  softening  occurs,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  occasional  specimens. 
Both  the  Carman  and  Greensboro 
should  be  picked  over  nion-  thaa 
once. 

Thinning 

It    is   still    time    to   do   some    thin- 
ning, and  this  is  likely  to  pay  well 


Brussels  Sprouts  Showing  First  Class  Culture 


best  time.  This  Is  not  always  e  isy 
to  do.  The  Transpannt  for  example 
requires  close  watching  in  its  later 
stages  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
mature  on  the  tree.  It  should  be 
left  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to 
-i"cure  as  much  size  as  possible,  but 
its  fruit  must  not  be  permitted  to 
become  even  slightly  yellow  on  the 
trees,  unless  the  market  is  very 
close,  as  it  bruises  very  easily  any- 
how, and  all  the  bruises  received 
after  any  yellow  color  develops  turn 
black  over  night.  This  variety  also 
becomes  mealy  almost  as  soon  as  it 
gets  yellow,  which  makes  it  prac- 
tically worthless  from  the  marketing 
viewpoint,  altho  it  is  still  good  for 
sauce  and  pies,  and  this  is  the  chief 
value  of  this  variety  anyway. 

The  Oldenburg  or  Duchess  is  not 
quite  so  particular  about  the  prompt- 
ness of  its  picking,  and  one  has  the 
red  coloring  to  assist  in  determining 
the  proper  time.  This  variety  at- 
tained unusually  good  size  this  year, 
wherever  It  was  properly  cared  for. 
'This  result,  however,  wa^t  chiefly  due 


this  year  wherever  the  trees  are  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  overload- 
ing. It  enables  one  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  defective  and  undersized  fruits. 
which  gives  the  remainder  a  much 
better  chance  to  become  really  flrst- 
class.  It  also  saves  important  time 
at  the  regular  picking.  The  York 
Imperials  are  showing  urgent  need 
of  thinning  in  some  parts  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  this  season.  The 
Black  Twigs  are  also  carrying  an 
unusually  heavy  load  in  some  locali- 
ties, a  condition  which  is  very  unex- 
pected in  that  variety.  The  Grimes 
and  Jonathans  are  also  showing  up 
pretty  well  in  some  parts  of  the  Val- 
ley, and  there  seems  to  be  a  big  de- 
mand in  sight  already  for  th<»« 
two  varieties  especially. 

Pruning  Inquiries 
We  have  bad  some  inquiries  lately 
on  the  advisability  of  immediate 
pruning  of  young  apple  trees,  four 
to  six  years  old,  which  are  stated  to 
have  been  neglected  for  the  past  two 
years  on    nccotint    of  the   scarcity  o- 


.  ugusv   i.   1)1  i. 

>ibor.  Without  seeing  the  trees.  I 
would  venture  the  opinion  that  they 
were  probably  rather  better  for  the 
neglect  in  this  particular,  as  the 
pruning  of  most  young  apple  trees  is 
likely  to  be  overdone  rather  than  un- 
derdone, especially  during  the  ages 
mentioned  and  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  general  need  of  prun- 
ing. In  other  word.s,  people  with  a 
well-developed  pruning  idea  usually 
have  considerable  difTlculty  in  let- 
ting an  apple  tree  grow  up,  after 
they  have  been  shaping  it  to  suit 
themselves  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  The  result  is  that  both  the 
size  and  earllness  of  bearing  are 
checked  by  the  continued  pruning 
beyond  that  really  needed  to  develop 
a  proper  framework. 

Too  many  peojile  al.so  aim  to  de- 
velop a  spreading  habit  of  growth  in 
the  young  tree,  similar  to  that  which 
comes  naturally  after  the  tn-e  comes 
into  bearing. 

This  of  course  is  likely  to  develop 
into  too  much  spread  in  such  trees 
after  bearing  begins,  and  the  policy 
may  then  have  to  be  reverf-ed  in  or- 
der to  get  the  tree;!  off  of  the  ground, 
as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  loads  more  comfortably  and 
with  less  breakage.  In  any  event.  I 
would  not  do  any  more  pruning  than 
is  really  necessary  in  trees  of  the 
age  mentioned,  and  I  would  prefer  to 
confine  it  to  the  dormant  season,  be- 
cause the  tendency  is  always  to  take 
too  much  out  when  pruning  with  the 
foliage  on. 

The  old  notion  of  pruning  in  sum- 
mer to  increase  fruitfulness  and  in 
winter  to  stimulate  growth  is  also 
cropping  out  now  antl  then  in  our 
correspondence.  Our  own  practice  is 
to  simply  disregard  this  supposition 
entirely,  as  the  dellnite  evidence 
back  of  it  Is  altogether  too  scant  to 
warrant  consideration,  antl  most  of 
what  we  have  is  against  the  souiid- 
ness  of  the  idea.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  a  plauslWe  statement  of 
this  kind,  however,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably continue  cropping  out  as  long 
aa  we  have  people  working  and  writ- 
ing on  the  general  problem  of  hor- 
ticulture. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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A  FEATHERED  PEST 


white  cherry  tree  of  mine  just  before 
the  fruit  was  ready  to  pick  and  strip- 
ped it  completely,  carrying  the  cher- 
ries awuy,  presumably  to  their  nests. 
This  year  they  did  not  bother  the 
sweet  cherries  much,  but  a  Hock  of 
young  ones,  guided  by  a  few  older 
birds,  got  in  the  pie  cherries,  and 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the 
crop  if  I  hadn't  been  ready  for  them. 
In  the  fall,  the  graekles  assemble  in 
large  flocks,  preparatory  to  their 
journey  South  for  the  winter.  I  have 
known  one  of  these  flocks  to  descend 
on  my  apple  orchard  of  large  trees, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  do  a  consider- 
able amount  of  damage  by  pecking 
holes  in  the  fine  fruits  that  grow'  in 
the  topmost  branches.  Their  egg  eat- 
ing habits  arc  not  the  least  of  their 
faults.  In  front  of  our  house  are 
two  large  maple  trees,  in  which  sev- 
eral robins  have  built  their  nests. 
Repeatedly,  after  a  regular  row  in 
the  branches.  I  have  .seen  graekles 
fly  out  of  the  trees,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  irate  robins,  and  have  found 
broken  robin's  eggs  on  the  ground 
afterward.  Pretty  conclusive  .evi- 
dence of  what  was  going  on. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  blackbirds  which 
suggest  a  remedy  for  our  frlenrl.  the 
enemy: 

"You  can  hear  the  blackbirds  Jawin' 

as  they  f oiler  up  the  plow-^ 
Oh,   they'r  hound  to  git   their  break- 
fast, and  they'r  not  a-carin'  how; 
So  they  quarrel  in  the  furries,     and 

they  quarrel   on   the   wing — 
But   they'r  peacable  in    pot-pies   than 

any  other  thing: 
.\nd     it's    when    I     gIt    my     shotgun 

d rawed  up  in  stiddy  rest. 
She's  as  full  of  tribhelatlon  as  a  yel- 

ler jackets   nest; 
And  a  few  shots  before  dinner,  when 

^^the  sun's  a  shinin'  right. 
Seems  tii  kindo" — sorto'  sharpen  up  a 

feller's   appetite!" 

— R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen. 


INCREASE    YIELD     OF 
CANTALOUPES 


The  other  morning  I  was  wakened 
by  a  steady  '"drop,  drop"  on  our 
shed,  tin  roof.  Upon  looking  out  of 
the  window  I  saw  a  large  black  bird, 
bigger  than  a  robin,  pulling  the  lit- 
tle green  apples  off  the  tree  that 
overhangs  the  biiilMng.  and  letting 
them  fall  to  the  roof  with  evident 
enjoyment  at  the  nr.schief  he  was 
doing.  This  was  the  latest  exploit 
of  the  Purple  Grackle,  a  bird  that  is 
an  intolerable  nuisance  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Most  farmers  are 
acquainted  with  this  cousin  of  the 
crow — a  good  sized  b'ack  bird,  with 
a  greenish-purple  If.'ad  and  a  wise 
look  in  his  yellow  e;  e.  He  has  a 
long  diamond  shaped  tail  to  aid  him 
In  aerial  maneuvers.  and  a  loud 
'"tchk.  tchl:"  by  way  of  conversation. 
The  grackle  does  a  groat  deal  of  dam- 
age, and  has  but  few  redeeming  fea- 
tures. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  the  grackle  do  on  my  own  farm: 
Pull  corn,  eat  cherries  and  berries, 
eat  binls  eggs  and  young  birds,  and 
pick  holes  in  ripening  ajjples.  1  have 
also  knjwn  them  to  follow  the  plow 
for  white  grubs,  and  to  eat  grass- 
hopiM?rs  -imints  in  their  favor,  but 
not  enough  to  counter-balance  the 
amount  of  damage  they  do. 

Last  year  they  were  veiy  numer- 
ous here  about.  A  neighbor  had  a 
large  field  of  corn  bailly  damageil  by 
the    birds       They    got    into    a     large 


It  is  expected  that  cantaloupes 
will  sell  for  high  prices  this  season 
because  the  general  public  seems  to 
be  demanding  the  delicacies  such  as 
asparagus,  strawberries,  cantaloupes, 
peaches,  etc.  Without  a  doubt  the 
most  economical  way  to  increase  the 
yield  of  cantaloupes  is  to  broadcast 
about  one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  last  cullvaflon.  It  will 
help  to  give  the  vines  a  strong  and 
sturdy  growth  so  that  blight  will  be 
held  off  at  least  a  week  longer  than 
It  otherwise  wouM  be  and  the  yield 
will  bo   larger  and  of  higher  quality. 


SQUASH  FOR  WINTER  USE 

It  is  generally  claimed  that  the 
most  excellent  "pumkin"  pies  ob- 
tainable are  made  from  Boston  Mar- 
row squash  and  not  from  pumpkins. 
It  so  happens  that  Boston  Marrow 
squash  can  develop  in  much  less  time 
than  is  required  by  pumpkins.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  that 
variety  of  squash  may  be  planted 
without    delay. 


Manure  spread  on  plowed  land  and 
Worked  Into  the  soil  by  cultivation 
gives  the  best  results.  It  is  advisable 
to  ilisk  before  plowing,  after  spread- 
ing manure.  In  order  to  mix  it  more 
thoroly  and  evenly  with  the  soil.  -As 
a  rule,  the  plowing  under  of  the  ma- 
nure should  be  rather  shallow  since 
deeply  turned  manure  may  not  decay 
properly  and  tends  to  produce  a  loose 
dry  M'cij   i,p,|. 


INCREASES 

IN  FREIGHT  RATES  ARE 

INEVITABLE 


Furthermore,  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration already  has  its  own 
troubles  in  handling  and  getting 
ready  for  increased  traffic,  while 
all  signs  point  to  crop  movements 
this  Fall  which  should  be  the  BIG- 
GEST Ever. 

Every  Dealer  and  Buyer  who  is 

wise  will  take  in  needed   materizJls 
now  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Farmer  who  is  wise  will  do 

the  same. 

Buying  Agricultural  Lime  for  Fall  Use 
and  For  Early  Delivery  NOW  will 
save  money  and  effect  an  economy  on 
the  next  crop  which  needs  lime  for  its 
best  yield. 

Warner's  ♦'Limoid"  (pure  Cedar  Hollow  hy- 
drated  lime)  can   be  stored   in   any- 
dry  place  without  loss. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del.        Philadelphia,  Pa.        New  York  City 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!     Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

••Hoffman'a  Seed  Wheat"— i  kinds— hardy,  prolific,  reliable- yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  M  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
eh*mm.  rya,  tmat.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  copy  of  "Hoffman's  Wheat  Book"—"*'* 
descriptions  of  varieties— jet  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.    Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc^  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


CORN 

I   U  lUrtaitw. 


raOOBM  OOtm  HMMSYU  so.  «>"■■■  ■■•»  I  ^mm..^,mmm^ 


Ship  To    Tile  old    Kdlahle   H« 
Oanlal  McC«ttr*y's  Smw 

la  fn  Wltl.l^  Vt\  P  n«^tlrtll.  ^ 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


August    it.    1919. 
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Smash  the  Biggest  Cost 

IT  pa3's  to  feed  silage,  and  the  less  silage 
costs  the  more  it  pays.S  Filling  the  silo  is 
the  biggest  cost.  By  the  use  of  International  ensi- 
lage cutters  farmers  get  the  most  out  of  men,  power, 
horses  and  time.  There  are  five  sizes  —  one  of  which 
you  can  use  "with  profit.  On  every  size  there  is 
every  adjustment  and  convenience  needed  for  quick, 
economical  filling. 

laternationals  feed  easily  and  do  not  choke;  tbey  elevate 
ensilage  into  the  highest  silos  smoothly  and  safely.  The  fans 
on  the  flywheel  throw  the  cut  fodder  IS  or  20  feet  and  then 
blow  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  The  different  parts  of  the 
mechanism  are  perfectly  timed-,  insuring  an  even  flow  of  the 
fodder  provided  the  feeders  keep  the  table  full.  Tnere  is  uo 
choking,  jolting  or  chopping. 

Every  silo  owner  needs  a  silo  filler  of  his  own  just  the  same 
•t  he  needs  a  plow,  planter,  mower,  or  binder  of  his  own. 
It  pays. 

The  service  that  goes  with  every  International  implement 
contributes  no  little  toward  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  tha 
line.     It  is  always  alert  and  prompt,  resultful  and  intelligent. 

Fill  your  silo  cheaply  —  fill  it  well.  To  do  so  buy  an  Inter- 
national ensilage  cutter.  There  is  an  International  dealer 
nearby  who  will  show  you  the  various  types.  Or,  write  the 
address  below  and  full  information  will  6e  sent. 

nW  Fall  Lineof  Intenwtioul  Hanrester  Qualify  Macliaes 

^^o^Tf^.         I.fdders'pianlers  Drills 

Side.Ucliycrykakes    ICuUivaiors 


'  Craia  Hanuliac  Mirtiai 

Binders  Push  Himlirs 
Headers  Rice  Hinders 
Harvesicr'l  hresliers 
Reapers         Shockers 
Threshers 

Disk  Marrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
SpriiiEl'ooih  Harrows 
Pe< -Tooih  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  I'ulveriiers 
Cultivaiori 

Kerosene  Kneines 
Gasoline  Rnvines 
Kerosene  Tr.iclors 
Motor  Iriicks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Loaders  lAU  Types) 
Kakes  Btinchers 

Combination  Side 

Kakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rnkc's  and  Stackers 
Baliiit:  I'icsscs 

rUaliac  k  StcJiaf  MtcUaw 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  I.,iine 

Sowers 


Motor  Cultivators 

Hinders  Pickers 

Knsilage  Cutters 

Shelters 

Muskcrs  &  Shredders. 

Cream  Separators 
I-  eod  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalic  Cutters 
Knife  (Jrinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 


Cantractor*  to  the  Goremnient 

TAPES 

FX)R   TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

|312    Market    Street,     Philadelphia. 


Film  Packs 
Developed 


Aa  rniire  park.  12  ripofum,  dan  4iS  and 
miAiier  it/n.  developed  br  ui  for  2S  cent*.  Lxt 
our  carrful.  experienced  workmen  develop  your 
iiett  V\\m  Pack.  We  alao  Bake  Vdox  priui,  of 
couric. 

JOHN  HAWORTH  COMPANY 

lEaatman  Kodak  Company) 

10:0  (  !,r^li,ul  Mirrt.    I'HU.vriFI  PIMA.   PA. 


MOLINE 

PowcrLift 
GANG 


N0.11 


^  •        — -> 

You  get  real  satisfaction 
from  your  tractor  and 
a  real  job   of  plowing 

when  vou  use  this  Moline 

Plow.    II  ha*  improved  positive 

power   lift   device   whicn    aave* 

power,  time,  and  enables  better 

work  to  be  done.     To  raise  the 

plows   pull   the   cord   until    the 

power   lift  lever  locks,  and   the 

plow*  are  raised  without  further 

attention.  If  you  want  to  raise  your 

plows,  just  an  inch  or  two  or  any 

intermediate  distance,  to  relieve 

your  tractor  or  clear  an  obstruc 

tion,  you  can  do  so  by  a  alight 

pull  on  the  coid.  This  is  the  only 

lift  on  vrhich  you  can  change  the 

plowing  depth  without  raising 

the  plow  out  of  the  ground. 

;  Juat    one   of    many    feature* 

which  vrill  make  your  plow> 

ing  easier  and  better.  See  your 

Moline   Dealer  or  write  for  full 

information. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  M*Um.  IU. 


y^-'-!-w3i/l:. 


POULTRY 


<??3*,1^i'* 


POULTRY  NEED  GRIT 


In  the  winter  hens  can  only  find 
the  grit  that  is  supplied  in  their 
houses  by  the  poultrynian  and  it 
must  be  furnished  to  keep  them  in 
health.  Even  if  oyster  .shells  are  sup- 
plied to  furnish  the  lime  for  egg 
shells,  the  grit  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary. Hens  with  access  to  oyster 
shells  will  not  eat  as  much  grit  but 
they  should  have  it  just  the  same  as 
the  shells  are  not  hard  enough  to  act 
as  a  grinder  for  the  food  the  birds 
eat. 

On  some  farms  fine  gravel  can  be 
procured  and  this  makes  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  the  commercial 
grit.  Even  if  the  fine  gravel  is  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  it  pays  to 
keep  a  hopper  of  it  filled  to  Insure 
the  hens  a  liberal  supply.     Did  you 


l)roperly  assimilated  to  build  up  the 
bird's  body  and  produco  eggs  at  the 
same  time.  We  do  not  give  grit  to 
hens  just  because  they  like  to  peck 
at  it.  We  do  not  tise  grit  like  we 
use  1  china  eggs  in  the  nests  just  be- 
cause the  other  fellow  did  it.  There 
is  a  reason  for  grit  in  the  ration. 
The  hen  must  grind  her  food  and  if 
the  grit  is  not  there  she  can  only  do 
a  very  poor  job  of  grinding. 


POULTRY  PROFITEERING 


I  believe  I  am  voicing  the  general 
opinion  of  poultry  men  when  I  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  we  agree  with  A.  J. 
Bradley's  statements  In  July  19  issue. 
I  used  to  keep  poultry  and  huckster 
on  the  street  market,  but  I  quit  last 
season  when  I  figured  my  profits  for 
a   long,   hard,    forenoon's    work    and 


It  Requires  Quality  in  the  Flock  to  Pay  Profits  With  Present  Feed  Prices 


ever  see  a  flock  of  hens  that  had 
lived  In  a  house  several  weeks  with- 
out any  grit?  Then  place  a  hopper 
of  grit  in  the  house  or  pound  up 
crockery  where  they  can  pick  it  up. 
The  hens  will  leave  the  finest  corn 
or  mash  to  eat  that  grit  because 
their  instinct  tells  them  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  their  well  being.  A  great 
deal  can  be  learned  about  hens  by 
studying  their  likes  and  dislikes  of 
various  kinds  of  food  and  their  ap- 
petite for  grit  proves  its  worth  in 
the  ration. 

Little  chicks  need  grit  to  grind 
their  teed  and  It  should  be  supplied 
before  they  receive  any  feed.  We 
like  to  use  grit  for  chicks  that  Is  not 
too  fine  or  sharp  as  we  believe  some 
of  the  commercial  grit  injures  the 
digestive  tract  and  helps  to  cause 
bowel  trouble.  Clean  sand  or  a  few 
shovels  full  of  garden  soil  contain- 
ing fine  stones  will  be  good  to  fur- 
nish grit  for  young  chicks.  While 
little  chicks  need  grit  they  do  not 
need  to  be  stuffed  with  the  com- 
mercial grit  which  is  too  sharp  and 
a  few  of  the  bits  of  fine  stone  which 
thoy  pick  from  the  sand  and  earth 
seems  to  give  them  plenty  of  grind- 
ing material.  Not  all  of  the  com- 
morcial  chick  grit  is  too  sharp  and 
fine  for  satisfactory  use. 

When  grit  is  furnished  from  the 
gravel  on  the  farm  It  pays  to  gather 
a  few  barrels  of  the  material  before 
the  heavy  snows  arrive  and  not  use 
up  the  supply  at  hand  and  then  wait 
for  a  thaw  before  filling  the  grit 
hoppers.  Hen  are  under  unnatural 
conditions  In  the  winter  and  they 
need  plenty  of  grinding  material 
especially  when  they  are  being 
forced  for  eggs.  To  Insure  the  best 
egg  production  the  hen's  digestive 
system  must  be  able  to  handle  a 
large   amount   of   food.      It    must    be 


found  that  I  had  just  90  cents  more 
than  the  dealer  right  here  at  home 
would  have  paid  me  for  the  same 
stuff.  Besides  the  forenoon's  work 
for  myself  and  my  horse,  I  had  put 
in  nearly  another  half  day  preparing 
my  stuff  and  practically  thrown  in  a 
lot  of  vegetables. 

I  suppose  the  wealthy  ladies  who 
criticize  prices  so  severely  think 
"What  Is  lime  to  a  country  woman, 
anyway?"  but  the  multiplicity  of 
things  we  do  when  we're  not  going 
to  market  looks  almost  as  important 
to  me  as  leading  a  white  poodle 
around  by  a  pink  ribbon  or  riding 
all  over  the  country  In  a  touring 
car.  Any  how  I  came  home,  figured 
up  my  wealth  (?),  called  the  nearest 
poultry  dealer  and  closed  the  sale  of 
every  hen  I  had  over  the  telephone 
in   about    two  minutes. 

And  I  haven't  owned  a  chick 
since.  This  Is,  or  has  been,  a  poultry 
producing  region,  but  practically 
every  one  is  following  Mr.  Bradley's 
plan  of  close  culling.  For  some  time 
my  father  has  kept  Just  five  hens. 
They  furnish  us  with  eggs  and  none 
of  us  care  for  chicken. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the 
stories  we  read  of  50  or  100  or  200 
hens  living  on  the  waste  about  a 
farm  are  either  the  product  of  the 
imagination  of  people  who  never  saw 
a  farm  or  else  they  are  lies  told 
deliberately  and  with  a  purpose. 
Obviously  the  manager  of  any  farm 
where  enough  grain,  etc.,  to  feed  50 
hens.  Is  scattered  about,  must  be 
criminally  wasteful.  Again,  where 
would  even  one  hen  find  any  waste 
In  winter  with  the  snow  several  feet 
deep? 

We,  too,  noticed  the  general  reluc- 
tance of  the  purchaser  to  pay  just 
a  living  price  for  eggs,  and  we  also 
noticed  that  the  same  people  cheer- 
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fully  paid  ?25  for  a  very  inferior- 
looking  pup.  It  is  self-ovident  that 
the  city  consumer  must  be  educated 
before  he  will  develop  any  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  farm  crops  and 
I  know  of  nothing  more  highly  edi- 
fying and  of  greater  value  to  him 
than  <loing  without  or  producing 
them  himself  for  awhile.  In  ni>  other 
way  will  he  he  so  likely  to  truly  ap- 
preciate them,  and  I  bellev?  his  op- 
portunity is  coming. — E.  M.  A., 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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WHEN  IS  AN  EGG  FRESH  ? 


According  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Chemists  a  fresh  egg  Is  one 
that  Is  understood  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing qualities. 

Its  white  is  capable  of  whipping 
well;  In  cooking  It  can  be  satisfac- 
torily poached  or  soft  boiled;  it  has 
not  absorbed  foreign  disagreeable 
odors;  Its  embyro  shall  not  have  de- 
veloped appreciably;  the  yolk  should 
be  fairly  stiff  and  well  rounded,  and 
the  white  should  not  be  watery  and 
the  chalaza    shall    be    well   defined. 

Egg.s   held    in    the    wanner    portion 
of    the     year    lose     their     quality    of 
freshness   rapidly.      Even    when    kept 
in  a  cool  room  they  lose  their  quality 
of    freshness    In    al)out    three    weeks. 
With  present  high  prices  of  eggs  it  is 
only    fair    that    the     purchaser     who  j 
asks   for   and   pays   for   fresh   eggs  Is  | 
entitled    to   receive   them,   and   it   was  ; 
for  this  purpose  that   the  Fre.sh  Egg  I 
Law  was  enacted  at  the  last  session  ] 
of  the  Legislature.      The  law   will  be 
strictly  enforced  on  the  above  inter- 
pretation of  what  Is  a  fresh  egg. 


POULTRY  APPROACHING 
NORMAL 


The  Pennsylvania  department  of 
Agriculture  reports  the  number  of 
laying  hens,  on  July  I,  at  96  percent 
compared  with  the  usual  number,  as 
against  89  percent  one  year  ago. 
The  nuiul>i>r  of  spring  chicks  is  esti- 
mated at  9S  percent  c  niipare.l  with 
89  percent  one  year  ago. 

Much  complaint  Is  raised  because 
of  the  high  price  of  feed;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  poultry  and 
eggs  is  much  highi-r  than  under  nor- 
mal comlitions.  Like  all  other  farm 
operations,  the  production'  of  poultry 
and  eggs  is  a  business  proposition 
and  requires  economic  buying  and 
use  of  feed,   as  well  as  In   the  sale  of 


the   pro  lucts. 
now. 


Farmers  are   figuring 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  FEED  HENS  IN 

SUMMER  ? 


Does  it  pay  to  feed  hens  in  sum- 
mer? Many  farm  flock  owners  do 
not  think  so.  A  Missouri  farm  wo- 
man had  her  poutlry  flock  on  ex- 
tensive range  and  she  believed  In 
letting  them  scratch  for  a  living 
during  warm  weather.  From  a  flock 
of  move  than  100  barred  rock  hens 
she  was  getting  from  one  to  five  eggs 
a  d:iy  during  the  last  of  May  and 
the  fir.U  of  June.  Many  of  the.se  eggs 
had  green  whites  and  were  consider- 
ed unfit  for  food.  She  called  upon 
her  experiment  station  to  know  how 
to  prevent  green  whites  In  eggs.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  hens  he 
given  a  litv-ral  ration  made  up  of  ten 
parts  corn.  five  parts  oats,  three 
parts  liran.  three  parts  short.s  and 
one  and  one-half  parts  meat  scrap 
She  start'^il  feeding  this  ration  On 
June  10.  Her  record  of  egg  produc- 
tion  Is  as   follows: 

June  1  to  11.  1  to  5  daily;  June 
12  to  19,  15  to  52  eggs:  June  19  to 
27,  57  to  90  eggs.  Her  daily  average 
from  June  11  to  27  was  51   eggs. 


Ralph  K.  Mulford,  Jr.:  on  DaJJy's 
Car  day  of  Race 


WIN    AGAIN! 

ON    RALPH   MULFORD*S   FRONTENAC   CAR    at   Sheepshead   Speedway, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   June   14,    1919. 

FIRST  in  Thirty-Mile  Race.     Time,  16  niin.,    20   3-5  sec.     Beats  old  record  !»y  11   1-3  sec. 

FIRST  in  Ten-Mile  Special.     Time,  5  min.,    24  1-5  .sec. 

SECOND   in  First  Ten-Mile  Race  (1-5  sec.  behind  the  winner.)      Time,  3  min.,   20   2-3  sec. 
Heats  old  record  by  3  2-.">  sec. 

SHEEPSHEAD    SPEEDWAY    RECORDS    SMASHED 

for    10   anil   HO-Milo  events.      Average  speed    110   and    112  :niies  pf>r  hour 

ON  JULY  4th  AT  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Ralph  Mulford  broke  another  record  on  Braender  Tires,  winning  First  Race,  and  Second  In  secaml  r.ic.  aal 
ka<Iing  in  third  (100  mile)   race  up  to  last  six  laps  when  forced  out  on  account  of  engine  trouble. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Braender  Tires  establised  the  World'* 
Record  for  Tire  Endurance  at  Indianapolis  Speedway  May  3i),  19l:{ 

You  Can  Buy  The  Same  Quality  Tires  From  Any  Braender  Dealer 

MANUFACTURED  BY 
BRAENDER   RUBBER   &   TIRE   CO.,    Factory.    RUTHERFORD,    N.   J. 

Branches:  New  York,  32  Broadway;   Philadelphia,  1350  W.  Oird  A»e. ;   Chicago,  64-72  E.  I4«h  Str-e« 
Ask  your  drairr  taw  them.     If  he  cannot  aupply  you,  write  the  neareet  factory  branch,  or 

YORK  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
REEVES-PARVIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Distributors  in  Praclirally 
•n  »«cti»iu 


who 


I  the  wholcMile  dUtributors  and  they  will  t«ll  you  where  you  may  procure  them. 
Dealers  »en<l  for  prop'-sltion. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1S53.  Frick  Tractors  can 
be  seen  at  Akron,  0.,  and  Harrls- 
burg.  Pa.,  demonstrations  .Aug.  12 
and  13  and  at  Butler,  Pa..  Aug.  21 
and  22.  Write  for  price  and 
furthi'r  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

347  W.  Main  .St..   Uaynesboro,  Pa. 


^^J>  INCREASED  APPLE  PROHTS 

^o5^jS»  jsk        A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 

AS\jf^  ilr        Cider  Press  will  turn 

*™  '^  —  -I..L.  your  culls  into  ijood 
sellini;  cider.  You  can 
s)'o  make  money 
pMssing    /or   your 

Our  hlgli  pressure  con. 
•tnictlon  reu  til  Iha  Juice 
from  the  apple*  with  mUl- 
mum  powff.  Presses  In 
abes  from  l  S  to  «M  barrels 
— ; —        a^ay.   New  Catalogue 

Klvlng  full  partiruUrs  free  on  reqin'st, 

A.B.  Farqulur  C<k.  Ltd..  Bei  l46.Torli.  Pa. 

Wt  Mia  ■»« Ingmw  n<  Soinn,  tw  Mini,  rrifwl>«r»,  alo. 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  eh*^liite  f*rt-  A  Jersey  fftrmer  brotigbt 
hli  ftur>rtuipnt  of  old  tM«  to  us  and  iiked  lu 
uh&i  tber  were  worth.  We  tMd  blm  and  icai« 
him  on  the  tpot  cfae<*k  for  1148  44.  Fivriouily  be 
had  hrea  ofTered  S!>0,00  on  tb»  mhm  AllnUiMnt 
'*r  b^s*.  (Nam*  snd  addreM  of  fsnuer  fUea  to 
;iny   oD«  oa  rcQu^st.  > 

For  Belt  Price  Semi  Old  Bafs  to  Knoll 

In  buMtma  30  yfars  and  ah^ilutely  rttrtK>nd- 
abla.  Y>*u  get  S  ■Quarv  and  b"nt>«i  dpal  friini 
ibU  cimr^rtL  We  p«r  t^p  market  pn^^i  and 
nend  rfaock  nr  pay  raah  Immediately  nn  reoelpt 
f*f  rchkLl  Write  ua  for  i>rtr«  |i.<t  or  brinit  your 
hici  to  u<  ><>urfielf.  Thone  u.^.  If  de-iirabl*. 
and  compara  our  prtret  wltb  oth<-r«. 

David  N.  Knott'.  Sons,  ^Kii'^S'^li'V? 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  hi|;h-i;raili>.  tested  anj  r.  ■■  l<'»ii>J 
Tiinotliy  an<t  Alfalfa  are  the  nwt  oar- 
fully  jsi'lecti'il.  hi.'liest  in  purity  inj  f-r- 
niination.  Vuaiity  Kiiarsnteed.  Kefori* 
you  liuy  set'J,  gft  our  .Sped  Rook  and 
aamplrn.  mailed  frpe  if  ydu  mfntion  tKis 
p.ii..r.  !•  I,.  ROIIUKR,  ,'4Mi>K  KTONVN 
I.ANfASTKK    f  <V,    1' A 


With 

PULLMAN 

VENTIUTORS^ 

KoKps  your  liarn  free  of  foul  air.  maki'S 
a  heaItlii.T  condition  for  cattle  and  hors.-Ji 
and  %  8af»  place  (or  ^ropt.  A  acientifia 
rnhsuit  Ti-ntllator  MaUy  applied  on  any 
roof.  Ifiindr>  1*  in  me.  Writ*  for  prlcea 
and  further  information.  Agents  Wanted. 
PULLMAN  VEirriLATOR  &  MTO.  CO. 
201   W.  York  Atb,   York,   Pa. 


AL.'ilKE  snd  rmoTBT  ■lixt-BMtaDdCltMr.at-^Mdinf  tnowo. 
A  w.fD'Urf  lil  l>*re»ia.  B«llaf  th»aTtmottiy  f-.r  bar  And  peatur,*. 
0«loiir  fr««a«n.|'tM  aiii  tpwialpnccs  V>-d«f.  Wo  (narsMip-a 
to  Mv»  you  moiM'r  f^a  ell  frua  asd  &*M  •.•.!«  an.l  franar* 
aatra  quality.      Write  Cot  saiaplas  Sod  prirrt  lo-day— 8i;ar. 

UVI  KCK  too  CO.-Dcpt.  M  CVAMVEU.  M?. 


PILLING  CAPON 

Simple,  ron\-enient  arn!  easy  fo  use.  romplote  il- 
lii.'itrateii  instructions wilhewry  set,  .show  how  (o 
ca.sily  caponize  your  j-oung  cockerels,  giving  you 

Double  Weight  and  Double  Price 

por  pound,  at  lower  fce<I  mst  anil  with  les.s  cart^. 
Turn  your  c<k  kcrels  into  pn>f  it  makint;  capons,  liel 
tcr  payers  than  the  females  in  jour  flock. 

CompMc  «•»  of  rflinMo,  pr.v-ti'-.il   Pillin(  "Easy     *A    TA 
to  Ua«"  Capon  Toola,  parcel  post  pn-paid  ^^aOU 

Anyone  with  this  srf,  anrl  otir  Hirr<-|ion*  ran  make  nion**y  .-npon- 
iiinu  fi>r  others.     Write  toilay  tor  our  1  RliE  Capon  Oo-A — t.-lli  bow 
tu  du  it 

C    p.    PILLING    Sk    SON    CO. 

2249  Arcll  Street,         Ldtal<Iuli(  J  lt>l  I         Philadelphia,  Penna 


TOOLS 


Please   Mentiot\  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Vvlien   Writing   to  .Advertisers 
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Lamb  IS  in  Season 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

leg  'o  lamb. 


Dressing  and  Preparing  Cuts  of  Lamb  and  Mutto*  for 

Cheap  Meat  Supply 


Mutton  and   lambs  are  not   nearly  burlap  about   the  body  to  prepare  it 

so  popular  meats  with  farm  families  for  shipping, 
as  pork  and  beef.     One  of  the  reasons 

ascribed    for    this    is    that    dressing  Cutting  Up  the  Carcass 

sheep  is  not  so  easy;   this,  however,        In  a  spring  kill  the  carcass  while 

seems  hardly  tenable,     for    scraping  cooling  should  be  carefully  protected 

the  hogs  can  scarcely  be  more  pleas-  from  flies  by   wrapping  loosely  with    inch   thick.     The  loin   also  makes  a 

urable      than    removing     the     sheep  cheese  cloth;   it  may  be  hung  to  cool    delicious   roast,    but    is    quite   expen- 

is    the  In  the  cellar.     For  home  use.  the  car-    sive    because   of    its   quality    and   the 

is    not    so 


Loin  and  Saddle. — Of  course  the 
most  savory  part  of  the  carcass  is 
the  loin,  which  extends  from  the  leg 
to  the  next  to  the  last  or  the  twelfth 
rib.  But  there  is  not  a  bit  more 
nutrition  in  it  than  in  th^  breast.  The 
tenderness  and  the  savor  of  the  loin 
naturally  make  it  the  most  expensive 
part.  The  choicest  chops  come  from 
the  loin;  to  get  them  out  the  kidney 
fat  is  removed,  and  tlie  chops  are  cut 
across    the    loin    about    three-fourths 
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Cooking  Lamb 

There  is  a  thin,  toiigli,  puper-like, 
pinkish  membrane  between  the  en- 
tire sheep  carcass  and  the  pelt, 
which  must  be  removed  from  eacli 
cut  when  the  cook  is  preparing  it  for 
cooking.  This  membrane,  called  the 
"fell,"  is  strong  in  flavor,  and  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  mutton  because  the 
unititiated  cook  leaves  it  on. 

A  "Saddle"  Roast. — Trim  off  the 
skin  above  referred  to,  and  the  su- 
perfluous fat.  Cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  ribs  and  remove  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  veins  along  the  back.  Wipe 
and   rub  the  inside  with   salt.      Roll 

and 


pelts.      Doubtless   the   reason 

lesser  extent  of  the    sheep    industry   cass  Is  generally  divided  into  halves,    fa^-t    ♦hat    the    lean    meat  _ 

and  the  prejudice  of  most  of  us  the  ailch  bone  being  cut  thru,  and  tlu(  k  as  on  the  leg  or  the  shoulder.  ^^^^  ^_^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^ 
against  the  "muttony  flavor"  of  the  carcass  sawed  down  the  center  To  prepare  a  loin  roast,  the  joints  f,,^,^,^  ,(  j„  pj^^p  ^.j,i,  a  few  stitch- 
sheep  meat.  And  this  prejudice  had  of  the  backbone.  Then  the  halves  of  the  backbone  are  cut  thru  with  a  ^^  predge  the  meat  with  salt,  pep- 
its    origin    in    not    knowing   how    to    are  divided  thus:  cleaver  or  are  removed  and  the  meat    ^^^  „^^^  ^^^^^    p,,^  j^  ,„  ^  baking  pan 

with  the  inside  up  in  order  first  to 
cook  the  fat  quite  thoroly;  baste  anl 
dredge  several  times.  Then  when  the 
fat  is  crisped  quite  brown,  turn  the 
saddle  and  roast  until  the  meat  is 
thoroly  done;  better  keep  a  buttered 
paper  over  the  top  until  the  meat  is 
nearly  done  to  prevent  the  top  from 
getting  too  brown,  dry  and  hard  be- 
fore the  Inside  Is  thoroly  done.  To 
carve  a  "saddle,"  cut  long  slices 
parallel  with  the  backbone,  then 
slip  the  knife  under  and  separate  the 
slices  from  the  ribs;  divide  them 
and  serve  with  some  of  the  crisp  fat. 
Rolled  Loin  Roast. — Take  out  the 
ends  of  the  ribs,  lay  some  good  well- 
seasoned  bread  stuffing  in  the  inside 
of  the  loin,  then  roll  it  up  and  skew- 
er or  tie  It  to  keep  it  rolled  until  it 
Is  roasted.  To  serve,  cut  the  slices 
at    right   angles   to   the   backbone. — 


dress  a  sheep  carcass  properly  and  Breast. — This  includes  the  flank,  tied  in  a  roll.  Boneless  rolled  chops 
also  In  the  cooks'  carelessness  and  plate  and  front  shank.  It  is  the  are  made  by  slicing  such  a  roll  and 
ignorance  about  preparing  the  sheep 
meat  for  cooking.  Also  probably 
some  of  the  prejudice  had  its  rise, 
with  reason,  in  the  use  for  mutton 
of  the  wool  breeds  so  largely  In  the 
earlier  days  of  our  sheep  raising  in- 
dustry. The  exceedingly  oily  charac- 
ter of  the  skin  of  the  wool  breeds 
may  possibly  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
fcody  fat.  tho  this  is  by  no  means 
demonstrated. 

But  It  is  quite  certain  that  latter 
day  mutton  from  our  mutton  breeds, 
when  properly  dressed  and  prepared 
for  cooking,  makes  very  good  eating. 
And  the  yearling  and  spring  lamb 
meat  is  especially  delicious.  We  farm- 
ers ought  to  get  back  to  eating  more 
sheep  meat  of  our  own  raising.  There 
is  lots  of  land  in  our  section  that  is 
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better  adapted  to  sheep  than  to  any  gjjej,p(.gt  of  the  meaty  portions,     and  skewering  the  slices  to  keep  them  in    Harriet  Mason. 

other  kinds  of  live  sock.     And  surely  jg  ^^^^  ^^  jj^g  housewife  chiefly  for  shape  while  cooking.  A  "saddle"     of        Treatment  of  other  "cuts"  and  dl 

if  folks  In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  gj^^.g   ^n,)    frlcasses.      To    make    this  mutton  or  lamb   is  obtained  by  tak-    rections  for  cooking  will  be  publish 

Isaac,  with  their  extremely  primitive  ^y,  ,j^p  knife  Is  started  at  the  udder  ing  the  loin  out  whole  without  halv-    ed  In  an  early  issue. 

tools  for  "preparing  the  kid."  could  gj,,j    ,.y„    straight    forward    to    just  Ing  the  carcass  down  the  backbone.                    

run  out  and  get  one  ready  with  the  j^i,ove  the  elbow  joint,   then  the  ex-        Ribs. — A  rib  cut  extends  from  the        ANOTHER 

same  casual  concern  with  which  we  ^^^g   j^j    ^^^j    tj,g    tj,jn    tough    mem-  last  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib.     This 

run  out  and  grab  a  chicken  when  we  |,rane  on  the  inside  of  the  flank  are  cut  Is  used  for  chops  and  roasts    Rib 

see   company    turning   In    for    dinner  removed,    the    ribs   are    cracked,    and  chops    are    cut    one    rib    wide.       Rib 

(that's  the  way  the    Old    Testament  ^jjp  jq^^  shank  is  sawed  thru  In  one  roasts  are  obtained  the  same  as  loin 

makes  it  appear,  doesn't  It)  why,  we  ^^  j^.^  pjaces.  roasts,   but  a  crown  roast   Is  one  In 

ought  to  be  able  to  kill  and  dress  a  j  ^^     „.    M„tton    or     Lamb. — The  which   the  meat   Is  rolled   back  from 

Iamb  or  a  sheep  now  and  then  for 

our  own  eating. 

Dressing  the  Sheep 

If  husband  does  not  already  have 
Prof.  Coffey's  "Productive  Sheep 
Husbandry,"  which  tells  all  about 
dressing  and  cutting  up  the  carcas- 
as  well  as  about  feeding  and  breed- 
ing the  sheep,  you  would  better  see 
that  a  copy  gets  into  yonr  family 
library.  There  are  some  Interesting 
notes  In  the  last  chapter  also  for 
your  Information  about  use  of  the 
different  cuts.  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  will  send  you  the  book  for 
$2.50. 

Briefly,  It  may  be  said  here  that 
a  sheep  which  you  Intend  to  kill  for 
eating  should  be  fasted  18  hours  or 
so   before  killing,    but  should   be  al- 


I  read  with  pleasure  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  recently  Harriet 
Mason's  description  of  a  painted 
wall  she  has  seen.  1  hope  to  try  out 
the  idea  of  blending  a  background 
that  V. ay  some  time  this  fall.  It  is 
new  to  me,  and  the  Idea  is  very  at- 
tractive. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  painted  wall 
that  she  holds  as  too  choice  for  the 
care  of  any  one  except  herself.  When 
she  moved  to  another  city  she  would 
not  rent  the  room  where  the  painted 
wall  Is,  altho  she  rented  all  the  rest 
of  her  big,  double  house. 

This  truly  choice  wall  was  first 
given  a  coat  of  light,  dull  tan  paint. 
riRht  on  the  rough  plaster.  When 
this  was  dry  a  stenciled  design  of 
much  darker  dull  tan  was  painted  on 
— rose  vines  and  leaves,  but  the  roses 
were  only  lightly  touched  with  old- 
rose  and  pink.  Then,  an  artistic 
friend  of  the  family  added  hand 
lowed  plenty  of  water;  and  It  should  point  at  which  the  leg  Is  removed  the  lower  ends  of  the  ribs,  the  spine  touches  here  and  there— another 
not  be  allowed  to  get  excited,  and  depends  tipon  the  size  of  roast  de-  projections  are  sawed  off  and  the  spray,  a  leaf  or  two.  a  bit  more  shad- 
should  be  handled  with  reasonable  gired;  usually  It  Is  cut  off  on  a  line  two  cuts  are  tied  together.  Then  the  ing  to  a  stenciled  rose  or  another 
care  to  prevent  body  bruise.".  Such  pnraUel  with  the  ribs  and  running  ribs  are  bent  backward  and  allowed  dimly  sketched  rose  bloomed  near  a 
carefulness  conduces  to  thoro  bleed-  thru  the  backbone  just  where  It  be-  to  stand  up  In  the  roasting  pan.  hand-touched,  stenciled  sister.  Every 
ing  and  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  gins  to  bend  upward  for  the  rump.  Sometimes  the  house  wife  ties  cloth  corner  of  the  border  (which  at  the 
internal  organs,  thereby  lessening  "American  trim"  or  "plain  trim"  is  over  the  ends  to  keep  them  from  corners  ran  up  onto  the  celling  In 
the  danger  of  cutting  them.  The  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  shank  at  getting  too  brown  while  the  meat  is  graceful  sprays)  was  just  a  little  dif- 
fastlng   avoids   fermentation   of   food    the  stifle  joint,   then   skewering  the    being  roasted.  ferent   from  the  other  corners,  made 

In  the  stomach,  which  may  have  oc-  strip  of  shank  meat  over  the  end  of  Shoulder.— The  shoulder  Is  largely  possible  by  the  hand-sketched 
casloned  some  of  the  unpleasant  the  joint.  "French  trim"  consists  used  for  stews  and  fricassees;  also  sprays,  leaves  and  roses  added  to  the 
flavor  that  used  to  be  associated  with  of  sawing  the  shank  off  just  above  chops  are  cut  from  the  side  next  to  conventional  stenciled  design, 
mutton.  The  fleece  should  be  dry  the  hock,  then  scraping  the  meat  off  the  ribs  or  from  the  lower  part  Just  back  of  where  the  piano  was 
and  reasonably  clean;  it  Is  usuaUy  the  bone  for  an  Inch  from  the  end.  where  the  shank  was  taken  off.  To  to  be  placed,  and  running  down  well 
handler  to  dress  a  sheared  carcass.  A  leg  roast  for  slicing  neatly  Is  made  get  a  roast  from  the  shoulder,  the  toward  Its  top.  on  the  side  wall  Is  a 
However,  for  some  of  the  trade  it  Is  by  removing  all  the  bones  and  tying  neck  Is  trimmed  off  square,  then  the  faintly  sketched  and  dimly  tinted 
customary  to  leave  the  fleece  on  the  meat  in  a  roll.  All  excess  fat  Joints  of  the  backbone  are  broken  lyre,  and  bark  of  this  lyre,  which 
spring  lambs,  taking  out  the  viscera  and  thin  flank  muscles,  as  well  as  with  the  cleaver  so  that  the  piece  Is  in  dull  tan  like  the  rose  vines,  is 
and  drawing  the  caul  fat  (abdomen-  the  tail  bones  should  be  removed  to  will  lay  flat  In  a  pan;  or  else  the  a  girl's  figure,  so  faint  that  one 
al  fat)  over  the  opened  part  of  the  make  a  neat  looking  roast,  both  in  bones  are  all  taken  out,  and  the  meat  hardly  sees  if  just  at  first  glance 
carcass,   then   wrapping   muslin    and    the  case  of  the  rolled  roast  and  the    Is  rolled  the  same  as  for  a  loin  roast.    Tae  girl's  dress  is  faintest  blue    hei 
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hair  the  dull  tan  of  tho  rose  vines, 
her  eyes  the  faintest  blue,  and  alto- 
gether she's  just  the  faintest  misty 
suggestion  of  music  appearing  before 
one's  surprised  sight. 

The  wood  work  in  liiis  room  had 
been  painted  several  times  so  paint 
was  again  used — two  soft,  dull 
shades  of  tan;  the  darker  shaile, 
hardly  more  than  tv,o  shades  differ- 
ent from  the  lighter  one,  is  used  in 
panels  and  other  touches  where  the 
cut  of  the  woodwork  will  take  an- 
other shade  decoratlvely. 

The  above  may  all  .sound  difiicult, 
or  too  elaborate,  but  really,  my 
friend  tells  me  It  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Her  husband  did  all  the  con- 
ventional painting,  and  the  man  who 
added  the  touches  merely  had  the 
ability  to  do  sketchy.  free-han<l 
painting.  He  had  the  stenciled  de- 
sign for  a  guide,  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  I,  who  am  not  the  least  bit  an 
artist,  could  not  have  done  some- 
thing similar.  The  corners,  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  run  up  on  the 
celling  here  and  there,  an  an  odd 
rose  or  a  vine  added  here  and  there, 
gave  the  effect  of  hand-painting.  The 
misty  music  lady  could  be  left  out. 
and  would  much  better  be  left  out 
unless  she  can  be  done  very  daintily 
Indeed. 

Some  of  our  "hand  painted"  china 
dishes  are  only  hand  touched,  the 
first  design  being  conventional,  and 
put  on  In  the  usual  manner  of  dec- 
orating flowered  dishes.  I  have  a 
celery  tray  that  I'm  almost  sure  Is 
done  that  way.  But  the  effect  Is 
hand-palntlng.  and  expensive  look- 
ing. _Mrs.  Nina  Wallace.  Broome 
Co,.  N.  Y. 

STAINS   AND   HOW   TO    REMOVE 
THEM 

niood  and  Meat  Juice — I'se  cold 
water;  soap  and  cold  water:  or 
starch  paste. 

Bluing. — Use  boiling  water. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa. — I'se  borax 
and  cold  water;    bleach  If  necessary. 

Coffee      and     Tea.      (Clear.!  —  Tse 
boiling  water;  bleach  if  necessary. 
(With     Cream.) — I'se     cold      water, 
then    boiling  water,   bleach    if   neces- 
sary. 

Cream  and  Milk. — I'se  cold  water, 
then  soap  and  cold   water. 

Eggs. — Use  cold   water. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Juices. — Use  boil- 
ing water;    bleach    if   necessary. 

Grass.- -Use  cold  water;  soap  and 
cold  water;  alcohol;  or  a  bleaching 
agent. 

Grease  and  Oils. — Use  French 
chalk,  blotting  paper  or  other  ab- 
sorbent; or  warm  water  and  soap; 
or  gasoline,  benzine,  or  carl>on 
tetrachloride. 

Iodine. — U.se  warm  water  and 
soap;   alcohol;   or  ammonia. 

Ink. — Try  cold  water;  then  use  an 
acid  or  bleach  If  necessary. 

Iron. — Use  oxalic  acid;  hydrochlo- 
ric acid;  salts  of  lemon;  or  lemon 
Juice  and  salt. 

Kerosene. — Use  warm  water  and 
soap. 

Lampblack  and  Soot. — T>8e  kero- 
sene, benzine,  chloroform,  other, 
gasoline,  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Medicine. — Use  alcohol. 

Mildew. — If  fresh,  use  cold  water; 
otherwise  try  to  bleach  with  Javelle 
water  or  potassium   permanganate. 

Paint  and  Varnish. — Use  alcohol, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform,  or 
turpentine. 

Perspiration. — Use  soap  and  warm 
water;  bleach  In  the  sun  or  with 
Javelle  water  or  pota.sslum  perman- 
ganate. 

Pitch,  Tar,  and  Wheel  Grease.— 
Rub  with  fat;      then     use  soap  and 
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warm  water;  or  benzine,  gasoline, 
or  carbon   tetrachloride. 

Scorch. — Bleach  in  tlio  sunshine 
or    with   .lavolle   water. 

Shoe  I'olisli.  (IMack).  ITse  soap 
and  watev;  or  turpentine.  (Tan.) 
Use  alcoliol. 

Sirup.  —  I'se   water. 

Stove  PoHkIi. — U.se  cold  water  and 
soap;  or  kerosene,  benzine,  or  gaso- 
line. 

Vaseline. — I'se  kerosene  or  tur- 
pentine. 

Water. — Steam  or  sponge  tho  en- 
tiro  surface  of  water-spotted  mater- 
ials. 

Wax. — Scrape  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Use  French  chalk,  blotting 
paper  or  other  absorbent  with  a 
warm  iron;  or  use  benzine  or  gaso- 
line. If  color  remains,  use  alcohol 
or  bleach. 

Send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C..  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  861.  "Removal  of 
Stains  from  Clothing  and  Other 
Textiles." 
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Tiivc  npiiffs  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
trrii  r\aiily  as  printed  at  boKiniunff 
(if  r.iiii  ili-rriiitlon  or  wo  will  iiul  Ij^- 
iisiiolisilili!  fur  Cdrn-ct  lllliiiif  of  or- 
ders. (Jivi-  bust  nii'asnii' when  nrdirrliii; 
wiiist  pallitiis,  wal.-fl  nii'asuro  for 
j-KiM.  ami  wi'  for  clillihen's  |iatlorn'<. 
Adilri'ss  r<iiii<\lviinla  l-arni'-r,  I'Ci  .<. 
Tliliil  Stroi'l,  l'lillaili'l|ilila.  I'a. 


HOW  TO  WASH  CORDUROY 


Corduroy  Is  a  kind  of  cotton  velvet 
whicli  may  be  washed  providing  it  is 
not  rubbed,  squeezed  or  Ironed.  If  It 
is  made  up  at  home,  stitch  the  seams 
with  a  loose  stitch  to  prevent  puck- 
ering when  washed.  Before  laun- 
dering babies'  coats  or  other  lined 
garments,  loosen  the  lining  at  the 
bottom  to  avoid  l)agging.  Use  a  .solu- 
tion of  mild  soap,  or  for  dark  colors 
which  may  streak  or  fade,  a  solution 
of  soap  bark.  .«?o\ise  the  garment  up 
and  down  in  the  soapy  water,  chang- 
ing the  wafer  as  It  becomes  soiled. 
Rinse  in  several  clear  waters  until 
no  more  dirt  and  soap  come  out. 
Hang  the  garment  up  dripping  wet 
and  so  that  It  will  dry  in  the  shape 
in  which  It  Is  worn.  Dry  in  the 
wind  if  possible.  Wlien  dry,  brush 
briskly   to  raise   the   nap. 


25S7. — For  School  or  General 
Wear.—  -  Comfortable  clotliing  is  a 
boon  to  the  growing  girl,  and  these 
coat  blouse  dresses  are  very  liecom- 
ing  and  as  good  for  woolen  as  well 
as  for  wash  materials.  The  skirt  of 
the  dress  is  a  two-piece  model.  The 
blouse  closes  at  the  left  side,  has  a 
square  neck  opening,  and  may  be 
finished  with  a  long  or  elbow  sleeve. 
One  could  combine  materials  in  this 
model.  Plaid  or  checked  suiting  for 
tlie  skirt  with  serge  for  the  blouse. 
Or  have  a  blouse  of  khaki  and  a 
brown  gabardine  skirt. — The  pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  12  requires  41  yards  of 
40-inch  material.      Pattern   10  cents. 


YnONROE 
TUBULAR 
PIPELESS 
HEATER 


The 

Only 

Square 

Housed 

Pipeless 

WHAT'S  tlie  difference  you 
aslc,  whetlur  it  has  a  iquare 
or  round  housing  or  casing? 
The  difference  is  in  both  the  dif- 
ference in  tlie  coal  it  I>urn5,  and  the 
ste.idy  strong  How  of  warm  air  out 
of  the  center  of  the  rrpister;  ami 
the  uniform  stream  of  cold  air  that 
is  continually  returning  down  the 
outside  of  the  register,  to  he  reheated 
and  sent  up  the  centre  again. 

Thlt  flqtiarr  hou^inr  on  the  Monroe  ii  one  of 
ilie  ttiiniff  itiat  entirely  overcomes  fitfulnrsc  ii 
the  heal  (low. 

JuM  why  it  doei  wliai  it  Joet.  ii  beit  toU  in 
our  booklet.     ScnJ  (or  rt. 

It  com  but  a  itainp.  It  oiajr  >ave  yuu  many 
a  dollar. 

■  34  James  Street,  Syracuse,   N.  V. 
DealtTs  F.ver>-where 


HOW    TO    WASH    KNITTED 
ARTICLES 

Sweaters,  .scarfs,  and  other  knitted 
or  crocheted  articles  often  lose  their 
shape  when  cleaned  tinle.ss  special 
precautions  are  taken.  Work  as  fol- 
lows: Measure  the  article.  I'se  luke- 
warm water  and  soap  solution.  Wash 
the  article  by  squeezing  rather  than 
rubbing  and  keep  it  under  water  as 
much  as  possible.  When  lifting  It, 
keep  the  hand  under  and  put  It  Into 
a  pan.  Ilinse  until  the  last  water  is 
clear.  Squeeze  out  the  water  either 
with  the  hands  or  by  putting  thru 
the  wringer,  keeping  the  hand  un- 
der the  garment  to  prevent  stretch- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  water. 
Put  thru  the  wringer  several  times, 
changing  the  folds  to  take  out  as 
much  water  as  possible.  Place  on  a 
covered  table  and  stretch  or  pat  Into 
the  original  shape  and  size  as  shown 
by  the  measurements.  If  desirable, 
it  may  he  pinned  or  fastened  In  place 
by  thumb  tacks. 


2529. — A  Pretty  Frock.— Net  over 
organdie,  or  dimity,  organdie,  ba- 
tiste, lawn,  crepe,  washable  silk, 
foulard,  charmeuse,  voile  or  marqui- 
sette, all  are  nice  for  this  style.  "The 
waist  Is  made  with  surplice  closing. 
The  sleeve  may  be  gathered  to  the 
cuff,  or  finished  in  short  length, 
loose  and  flowing.  The  skirt  is  join- 
ed to  the  waist.  A  girdle  or  sash  of 
ribbon  forms  a  suitable  trimming. 
The  pattern  Is  cut  In  .3  sizes:  16, 
IS  and  20  years.  Size  IS  reqtiircs 
5%  yards  of  36-Inch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  about  1 T4  yard  at  the 
foot.     Pattern.   10  cents. 

2523. — (^om  fort  able  Dress. — This 
.will  make  an  ideal  play  or  school 
dress.  The  bloomers  fake  the  place 
of  petticoats.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in 
one  with  the  back  and  front.  Ging- 
ham, galatea,  percale,  chambray. 
seersucker,  voile,  repp  and  poplin 
could  be  used.  The  bloomers  may 
be  of  the  same  material.  Pattern  is 
cut  in  .'>  sizes:  4.  6,  S,  ID  and  12 
years.  Size  10  requires  3  yarils  of 
36-lnch  material  for  the  dress,  and 
1]  yard  for  the  bloomers. — Pattern. 
10  cents. 


Is  your  tractor  lying  down  on  the 
Job?  A  homemade  stethoscope,  con- 
sisting of  a  rubber  tube  and  small 
funnel,  may  help  you  locate  the 
knock. 
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CLOVER  TRIUMPH 


Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS-  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  DEALERS'  PRICE 


Writ*  for  lull    particutan 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  A  Columbia    Ave.    PHILA.,  PA. 
Eaiabliahed  18«3 


OAISY  FLY  KILLER 'x'l''^"*^^'''^"^ 


VITUACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  riAEa.     Neat. 

elean.ornunental.cofi- 
venitnt,  clican.  Lasts 
all  season.  lla''e  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tipovrr;  will  not  soil 
or  ir!ur«  anythinif. 
(iuaruntucd  efTiMrtive. 
Soil  by  di-nlrm,  or 
6  by  EXHKK.'^.^. 
pr.pa.t,  U.S. 


HAKOLU  SOME.'U.  U)  D«  K«lb  A»o..  ilrooklynl  N.  Y. 


Send  10  cents  In  silver  or  stamps 
for  our  ri)-fo-Date  Fall  and  Winter. 
1919-1920  Catalogue,  containing  5r,0 
designs  of  Ladles'.  Misses'  and  Chil- 
dren's Patterns,  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive article  on  dressmaking, 
also  some  points  for  the  needle  (il- 
lustrating 30  of  the  various,  simple 
stitches)  all  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


2507— Dainty  Frock. —  Bordered 
goods,  such  as  embroidered  vollc  or 
batiste  and  flouncing,  are  just  the 
thing  for  this  moilel.  The  dress  slips 
over  the  head,  but  additional  open- 
ing may  be  made  at  the  yoke  fronts. 
The  sleeve  may  be  finisherl  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  4  sizes:  4,  6.  8  and  10  years. 
Size  S  requires  31  yards  of  40-Inch 
material.     Pattern.-  10  cents. 


Our  Best   Offer 

We  will  renew  your  8ub,scription  for 
five  years  for  only  $2.2.5.  It  will  p«y 
you  to  renew  now  a-*  you  will  secure  full 
credit  for  the  entire  time  orilere<l  rctiarl- 
less  of  any  future  advance  in  subscrip- 
tion f)ri(je. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  St..     Phila..  Pa. 


i 
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VennsylVania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHU  PRODUCE 


riiil«(lel|>liia,  Pa..  Auk.  ■>,  1919k 
There  secnu  to  \t«  .1  soarcily  of  ijioUtoeg  at 
«Jie  iiiri'sent  time  and  priii's  are  Rliowiin; 
quiie  acme  advance.  There  were  oiil.v  alioul 
•!  car*  of  coulhern  potatoes  here  tihis  morn' 
ing  and  theKe  sold  at  $(i.2.S(ii't>. "-"i  v"  '«arrel 
for  the  best  wiljh  field  run  and  imtatoea 
ahowing  defects  from  $4fr>.'i.5U  per  barrel. 
No.  2's  «nd  cullx  sold  from  ^'i,.'ih(a'i  per 
Itarrel.  The  supplies  hauled  in  by  the  near- 
by farmers  are  rather  flight  and  these  are 
hdillini;  at  91.2a'iiil.4u  per  %  l>us.hel  basket 
dor  No.  l'«  with  defectives  at  9(Ki('i  $1.10. 
knd    No.    2'b   at    .V>C<ii7.'>c    per   liasket.      There 


(^o-mo  >!eiW  .lersey  cantatouptR  are  making 
their  »p^>oaranc<e  on  the  market,  there  being 
quite  a  'large  nuitkber  of  I  hem  here  today, 
with  aailes  ranging  from  $  1  ."^•.'V fti 'J  per  % 
ibasket.  The  sapply  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land cantaloupes  is  quite  heavy  and  they 
tiold    at    low    i|irices.     ranging    from    $1  .S(k((i 


Kruil. — Apples,  earlv  WrTi-^lt.  |.1  4  bbl.: 
T.'x'-fil.T.^  bkl.  Hlttck'berries,  1«  aa-c  qt. 
t'urrants.  76  H.'ic  per  K-H>.  basket.  Huckle- 
berries. 15  '^(kc  quart.  Cantwioinies,  7.Sc-$1.7.S 
crate.  I'eaclies.  fl-l.?.")  crate.  VValernielons, 
»20-40    per    Km. 

Hutter. — Creamery,   weatern  fancy.   M-S7f; 


per    (Standard    crate,    tl.MXn  2.2:i    \n'T    jiijnl>o    iilioice.    hh-UHr .    pound    print*.    M-SBc.      Near 


crate,  and  7.'>c(ii  if  IjlTi  per  pony  crate.  To- 
day also  saw  very  iieavy  supplies  of  water- 
melons here,  there  lieing  82  fresh  cars  of- 
fered to  uhe  trade  today,  with  sales  ranging 
from  %\A(tiii  37.5  per  car.  lIuckJelK-rries  and 
iblackiherries  appear  to  be  f8llin.g  off  in  surp- 
ply  and  iirices  are  advancing — •blackberricB 
veiling  today  «t  iri<>i2'Jc  yer  quart  and 
buckloberries  at  Itdi'Z'lc  per  quart. 
Poultry 
There  is  a  generally  lower  market  in  all 
kinds  of  lire  poultry.  Supplies  have  been  a 
little  more  plentiful.  eh'peci.aVIy  live  fowls. 
•whiKih  are  showing  the  greatest  decline.  At 
this    (Writing,    fowls    are    selling    at    .I.V'iAfic 


few   sWeet  ^otatoe*  on    the   market    Ver  T>ound.      Ohick«ns   at   3-6 (<i  40c   i>er  pound 


are    •very 

<and  the  few  that  Jiave  been  h<'re  Jiave  lieen 
rather  undersiied  and  ipoor  and  sold  at  iUdi 
10  iper  barrel,  with  No.  2'a  at  %i<u  6  and 
rulls  at  .92.50C(T3.  Heavier  suiiplies  o4  wwvet 
potatoes  from  southern  points  are  expected 
within  the  next   few  days. 

Vegetables 

OfferiDgs  of  string  green  and  wax  beans 
are  more  plentiful  than  they  were  a  week 
ago.  but  very  few  of  them  sre  sliowing  very 
good  quality  and  prires  «re  sJiowing  a  very 
•wide  range.  Good  beans  are  in  active  de- 
mand at  7.5o(oi|l  per  S  basket  lor  green. 
Very  few  are  good  enough  to  liring  these 
prices  and  most  sales  are  being  made  at  500) 
fiOc  per  basket  with  sofne  very  7>ocr  as  low 
ai  25r.  Wax  beans  are  in  about  the  same 
condition,  best  bringing  $l(<i  1.2.5  per  basket 
very  readily.  Iiut  most  are  jioor  and  sales 
range  from  50(<i  T5c  per  basket,  with  tome 
very  poor  Mill  lower.  Bunch  lieeta  are  nut 
near  as  plentiful  as  they  were  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  prices  are  'higher,  ranging  from 
2V4&3Vie  per  Imnch.  Hunch  carrots  are 
also  less  plentiful  and  nillDg  firm  tH  2('<i3c 
Iter  bunch.  Cabbage  shows  a  further  im- 
ijirovemeut  over  Mie  slight  advance  noted  last 
week,  the  market  now  ruling  <lrm  at  4<i(a  60r 
per  'ft  basket  for  New  .lersey  rabliage  and 
$1.50(«i2.25  per  'barrel.  The  celery  market 
IS  very  dull  and  draggy  with  New  Jersey 
stock  selling  at  25  di  50r  per  jiunch.  while  the 
celery  hearts  sell  at  AUi  7r  per  buivch.  New 
York  state  celery  is  selling  at  C5l'i60r  |ier 
t'Unch. 

Corn  is  quite  ]ilentiful  and  the  market  is 
showing  an  easier  tendency,  with  best  sugar 
i<orn  now  selling  at  (liii<1.25  per  S  iMtaket. 
and  white  corn  at  60(<i  t«5c  per  basket.  The 
Pennsylvania  crop  is  now  being  marketed 
and  this  is  selling  at  around  $1.5or)(£.50 
per  hundred  ears.  The  rucumber  market  is 
very  a/bundantly  ruipplied  with  New  .lersey 
crown  cucumbers,  which  are  selling  at  the 
low  price  of  25ra50r  i>er  %  basket,  and 
cucumbers  from  points  further  away  do  not 
bring  carrying  charges.  HmaU  cucimber 
pickles  are  selling  at  75o(n  |1  per  S  basket. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  market  on  egK 
plants  is  stronger  than  it  was  a  week  ago, 
and  good  plants  are  sow  selling  at  ^l.i&d^ 
1.50  per  H  bssket.  with  sujiplics  rather 
light.  The  '.ettu/'e  market  has  undergone  a 
sharp  reaction  from  the  advance  n'>f«d  in 
these  columns  last  week.  The  high  prices 
then  prevailing  had  the  efTecl  of  bringing 
forwsrd   large  strpplies   and   today    there  were 

11  or  12  cars  of  New  York  state  lettuce  here 
in  addition  to  the  supplies  from  New  Jersey. 
The  New  York  state  lettuce  sold  st  91.25^ 
'1.75  per  box  and  %\(a  \.2i  per  Itamper. 
while  the  New  Jersey  lettuce  suld  at  $\6' 
1..50  per  box  and  7oarn  91.25  per  hs<iit>er. 
The  supplies  of  onions  are  greater  than  the 
demand  at  the  high  prices  that  have  been 
Vrevailing.  and  it  looks  as  t-ho  onions  would 
go  lower  within  a  few  days.  At  this  writing 
Pennsylvania  anions  are  selling  at  %Z.lft<a 
4.25  per  100-lb.  sack,  while  aome  western 
unions  sold  all  the  way  from  $2.50  tip  (o 
94.75  per  ssck.  some  stock  being  very  fancy, 
while  others  were  soiall  and  poor  in  quality, 
causing  the  wide  range.  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland    yellow   onions    in    hampers   sold    at 

12  fit  2.25  per  hamper,  while  white  onions 
brought  %l.M(h  2.5U  per  hamper.  Red  onions 
sre  meeting  a  very  slow  sale  at  around  9'1  5(> 
per  hamper.  New  Jersey  onions  in  %  bas- 
kets are  also  lower,  ranging  from  ^l.^Otii 
1  50  per  S  1>a«ket  for  She  best,  with  N".  2's 
at   91  per  basket. 

Farsley  is  TM>t  near  as  |ileniiful  as  it  was 
a  week  ago  and  pru;es  are  firmer  and  higher, 
sales     being     made     st     %l(a  1.50     per      100 


for  chickens  not  leghorns,  while  the  leghorn, 
variety  is  •••eak  at  30(<i34c  ^ler  pound. 
There  are  now  quite  a  few  spring  ducks  in 
the  market  which  are  selling  at  :<'Jhi3<)C 
I'er  fiound,  while  old  ducks  only  rodnmand 
'.^7idM31«  per  iiouiid.  Old  roosters  are  about 
stiNidy  at    2i3((i  25c   per  po'und. 

Eggs 

lender  the  <-ontinued  good  demand,  and 
supplies  comparatively  light,  the  market  on 
strictly  fancy  eggs  is  ruling  firm  and  active 
with  prices  holding  aliout  steady  at  last 
■week's  quotations.  I'nder  grade  eggs,  on 
the  other  'hand,  are  rather  dull  and  are  mov- 
ing slowly  at  from  3t>C<i  46c  iicr  doten  as  M 
quality.  Sa,les  of  Pennhylviknia  and  other 
neariby  firsts  are  now  being  made  at  52c  perf 
doM'U  and  fir-kts  at  50c  7>er  dozen,  liut  it  i" 
no  hard  matter  to  obtain  i>rtuniunis  over 
these  ipricea  for  strictly  fancy  well  known 
marks  of  eggs.  Western  eggs  sre  seHing* 
generally  at  52c  for  extra  firsts,  with  firsts 
at  60c.  but  like  the  nearby  eggs,  the  strictly 
fancy  well  known  'brands  of  western  eggs  aro 
'bringing  premiums  over  quotations.  .South-i 
em  eggs  are  very  irregular  in  quality  and* 
sell  at  the  wide  range  of  36rri46c  per  doien. 
as   to  condition  and  quality. 


AnfTDft    {•.   1M9. 


not  disposed  to  pay  the  pri<e&  asked  and 
trading  was  i-tHnsetpiently  of  a  very  liiniteil 
cliaracter. 

(Quotations:  City  feed.  bran.  $49;  mid- 
dlings. $59  in  ) (Id  pound  sacks,  ri'd  dog,  $ti9, 
iiomiiial.  in  lIMI  pound  sacks;  Western  spring 
bran.  $49  5(1;  standard  iniddlings,  $()()-)U : 
flour  middlings,  $('>.''i-(i(i;  red  dug,  $71  72,  all 
Dair.v   prints.   45-4toc.  in    100  pound    sacks,    30  shi|«nenl.      Oat   feed. 

Pennsylvania     and      nearby.     $3il-32:     rye    iniddlings.    i(4H ;     white    hominy 

feed,  nonninal.  all  in  100-fiound  sacks,  (.'ot- 
tonseed  oil  meat,  nominal;  linseed  o>l  meal, 
lurmiiial,    in    loo  pound  sacks. 

Hay  and  Straw — 'Hay  murket  is  very 
Ktrong  at  all  harbor  points.  .Arrivals  are 
light,  trade  active  and  market  alM>ut  $2  and 
$.'t  ].er  ton  higher.  Kye  and  oat  straw 
steady  as  quoted. 

Hay. — No.  1  large  1»alps.  $44  45  ton;  No. 
2.  $41  43  ton;  No.  3.  $3(i  ;in.  sihiifping,  $3'j- 
'M  ton.  Fancy  light  Hover  mixed,  <140-42 
ton.      Clover.    No.    1   mixed.   $;t5-;i7. 

.straw. — Per  ton  No.  1  rve,  $14-15;  No.  1 
oat.    $1:1   12. 

Wlie.'ii.— No  2  red.  $2.37'/s;  No.  2  burd 
wint«r,  $2.37 Vi- 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $2.00>4  ;  Vo.  3  yel- 
low.   $2.0H>4. 

Oats. — Standard.  WV^c. 

Kye. — Kxi'ort.   $1.09 ',a. 


by   rolls.   45  4«c 

Kggs. — State. 
45  46c;    Kastern   8hore   and    Virginia.    45-4'tic. 
*k)iitliern,   44-4.-)c. 

liive  Poultry. — .'vpringers,  S5-37c  lb.:  old 
roosters,  ■i2-2:tc;  old  hens,  36  37r  lb.;  ducks. 
22-27c;   guinea  fowls.    50c  $1    each. 

(irains. — Wheat,  new  No.  1  red,  $2.38%  ; 
do..  No.  2.  $2.:t5  3.4  ;  do.  No.  3.  $2.31%: 
garlicky.  $2.29'\ -2.36% .  Corn,  bag  Jots. 
No.  3.  $2.12  <hu.  Oals.  standard,  whrte.  98c; 
No.  3  white,  92c.      Kye,  nearby.  $1  75  1.80. 

Hay. — .No.  1  timothy.  $4  1  42  ton:  do., 
standard.  $41-41.50  ton:  Light  clover,  mixinl. 
$»8  40  ion.  Clover,  mixed.  $.'M>  39.  Clover 
clear.  $32-34  ton.  Tangled  rye  straw, 
♦  11, .50- 13. 50.  Wheat  straw.  $9-10.-5o  ton. 
Oat  straw.   $li|'13    Ion. 

Mill  Feeds — Winter  wheat  bran.  $63  ton; 
lirown  middlings.  ^i:i  ton:  while  middling*, 
$73   ton. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


—  .»..- 


PHILADEU>HIA    DAIBT    MARKET 


LANCASTER   PRODUCE   MARKET 


Lancaeter.  Pa..   Aug.  4.   1919. 

Lima  beans  made  their  first  app««rnce  in 
quantity  in  market  today,  and  sitho  quoted 
at  the  record  price  of  50  cents  a  quart  found 
a  good  market.  Hl&.-kherries  were  plentiful 
at  l(t  and  20  cents  j.rr  box,  but  the  grade 
was  only  fair  and  liusiness  was  slow. 
Peaches  were  offered  in  abundance  from 
♦2.50  to  i$5  00  a  ilrushel.  Oilier  prices  •were 
steady. 

liutter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter.  70c 
per  lb.;  cunlry  butter.  65(n10c.  Kggs. 
4HC»S0c  iper  doz.;  duck  eggs.  .50r  x>er  doi. ; 
goose  eggs.    10c  each. 

Poultry. — Oresaed  old  chickens.  $1.75fi 
2.50  each:  dressed  young  chickens.  75r(u<' 
$■1.75   eacli :   old  iive   ohirkens,    2Hc   per  lb. 

Vegetables. — Corn.  106i  40c  doz. ;  beets, 
sSe  'bunch;  beans.  10(^1^  ■/»  pk.;  oniODS. 
5c  bunch:  tomatoes,  lOdi  20c  box;  green 
lima 'beans,  50c  qt.;  dn.,  dried.  100  15«  lb.; 
cauliflower.  U>r.i.l5c  head;  cal'bage.  56i'10c 
head;  sweet  |K>tatoes.  .50c  Va  pk.;  potatoes. 
2.5(r«35c  Vi  ipk.:  do.  I$1.70(<i'2  bu.;  turnips. 
15e  H  Ipk.;  spinach,  COc  Vk  pk. :  lettuce, 
'\Q(rt  loc  head:   rhubarb.  6c  bunch. 

Frurl. — Plums.  10c  il>ox ;  apples,  I5(n  3Sc 
H  Ipk.;  blackberries.  18^'20c  Imx  :  huckie 
berries.  25(<(  2i8c  -box:  wstermelons.  85cli>41 
each;  cantaloupes.  lOlii  15r  each;  {tears.  £<fti 
I'&c  box  ;   peaahes,    $2.SU0  5   bu. 

Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.20  per  bu.: 
rye.  $1^0;  osts,  iSOc ;  ear  eorn,  (1.75.  Tim- 
othy ivay,  $37  ton;  mixed  bay.  $35;  wheat 
straw,  415;  oat  straw,  $12 


New  York  <'itj,    Aug.   4.    1919. 

Ttutler. — Faster:  receipts,  9.30'.!;  cream- 
ery, ihipber  than  extras  55%  (<ii5«'/ic; 
creamery  extras  (92  score  i,  f>5  %  r«  55  He; 
lirsts,  3*((i'.55c:  I'acking  stock  current  make. 
No.   2.    46c. 

Eggs. — Irregular;  receipts.  12.666;  fresh- 
gathered  extras.  .54(iM55r;  extra  firsts.  61  lo 
53c;  firsts,  4"''ii5m';  atate,  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  western  hennery  whites,  line  to  fancy. 
<j7(*(70c:  state.  Pennsylvania  and  near4iy 
hennery  whiles,  ordinary  to  prime,  65(n66c: 
state.  I'ennsylvunia  and  neanby  hennery 
'browns.  .'sMdi  Ii2c :  state.  P(>nnsy<lvania  and 
nearby  gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors, 
52  (n  55c. 

Cheese. — Rarely  steady;  receipts.  1.478; 
state,  whole  milk,  flats,  current  make,  spe- 
cials, 32>if<i33%c:  average  run.  3im'n' 
32Vtc;  slate,  whole  milk,  twins,  current 
make,  upes-ials,  n2'4('i33c;  do.  average  run, 
■M(a  .32c. 

Live  Poultry. — Mteady.  hroilers,  3«(5 
4("c;  fowls.  32c;  old  roosters.  2.1  fii  22c :  fur- 
keys.   25(«30c. 

Dressed  Pou'ltrv. — Steadv.  Hroilers.  3MS 
45c;  chickens,  4brii43c:  fowls.  30(<j39Hc; 
old   roosters,   19(<ii23c;   turkeys.    46('i  49c. 

Vegetaibles. — (I'olstoes,  .lersey  No.  1,  $5((i 
5.75  bag;  No.  2.  $2('i  2.50  bag.  Means,  green. 
♦ICrt  1,50  basket;  do.,  wax,  75c("$2  basket. 
Beets.  $1.5(s(ri3  iier  100  liunches.  Carrots. 
$l(>i2  per  100  bunches.  CaMiage.  ♦3(<iM  |ier 
100.  Lettuce.  ■50cr.i$1.75  basket.  Tomatoes, 
No.    1.   $1  fii  2>oO  iliox  :    culls.    20fri  75c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples.  $l('i2.75  Irasket.  Rasp- 
berries. 10(i<.14c  qt.;  do.,  Mack,  10«il2c. 
i'eaohes.  $2((i  4  crate.  Jersey,  $1.50(0'^ 
crate.  Currants.  7l'ill4c  quart.  IHackber- 
ries,  \!t(n'i»c  qusH.  Huckleberries.  18f<i  20c 
quart.      Muskmelons,  $l(ii2  crate. 


PliiladclphMi.  Aug.  4,   IdlP. 

Rutler. — Receipts,  1,377  tubs.  The  Pro- 
duce Kxchange  was  closed  as  usual  on  (Satur- 
day and  there  was  virtuiilly  no  wholesale 
trading.'  Prices  were  unchanged.  AVe  quote: 
Fresh  solid-ipacked  creaiiier.i'.  extra.  -56 '-^  c ; 
'high-scoring  goods,  .'i?'-^  59'ii,  the  latter  for 
jobbing  sales;  extra  ilrsts.  .5-')>,4c;  firsts. 
52 '-J -54  H:  seconds,  50  52r;  tUiirds.  47-49r; 
sweet  creamerv.  choice  and  fancv.  68'.v- 
»i(i>jc;  do.  fair  to  good.  5;i ',4 -.-.7 ',4c ;  ladle- 
liacked.  as  to  quality,  47-49c;  packing  stock, 
4.)-46c;  fancy  brands  of  neai'by  prints  job- 
bing at  62-64c:  good  to  choice,  57  61c;  fair. 
62 -.^S*. 

Cheese  firmly  lield.  The  quotations  wert-: 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  flats,  current  make, 
choice.  33  H  ■34c;  specials  higher;  fair  to 
good,  32-33c;  joUliing  sales  of  fancv  good", 
34'2  35>-.c. 


NEW   YORK  tSXUH  MARKET 


PHIIWU>EIJ>HIA   UVE    STOCK 


Sheep  and 
Lambs 
.5.076 
7,929 


Hogs 

.1,547 
4  l«3 


YORK  PRODUCE  MARKETS 


Philadelphaa,   I'a  .   Aug.  4     1919. 

Rece>Iita    of     live    stock     for     week     ending 
August  2  were  as  follows: 
Heef 
Cattle 

Total  for  Week 2.1(Ki 

Previous  Week 2.793 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  last  week  were 
1.920  hcsd  against  1.701  bead  week  pre- 
vious. 

Beef  Cattle. — .fleers  snd  cows  were  dull 
and  lower.  Supplies  were  largely  of  medium 
and  low  grades.  Calves  of  fine  quality  were 
in  fair  request  and  steady-.  Steers,  good  to 
choice.  $15-16.50;  do.  fair  to  good.  $13.60- 
15;     common    to    fair.     $12-13.50;     c<»ws.    fat 


New  York  Cify,  Aug.  4,   1910. 

Business  was  s'tive  last  wek  in  ail 
branrhes  of  the  trade  and  the  surplus  dis- 
appeared for  the  first  time  in  several  months. 
The  August  rate  in  2o<i  mile  nine  lor  3  |>er- 
cent  milk  is  $;«.13  per  loii  lbs;  the  3.06  Jier- 
cent  is  $3.37,  and   the  4  'percent  $3.53. 

Kece'i'ts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  August  2,  1919, 
were   as  follows: 

Kailroads  Milk  Cream 

Erie     42,772  6,942 

Susqui'hanna    5.«44  860 

West    Shore     16.130  2.314 

Lackawanna    59.078  4.116 

N.  Y.  Central   (long  haiiJ '.  151,148  4,120 

Ontario    45.32J  l.»87 

Lehigh     Valley     51.723  1,725 

New    Haven    6,819  82 

Pennsylvania    12vl22  473 

t»ther   Sources 6,300  £00 


Totals 397,268 

^ame   week   last  year 410, 1&5 


91,724 
S1,61U 


CHEESE  MARKETS 


Cheese 
32  %  c. 


Cuba,  N.  y.,  Jttl7  60. 
at    Cuba    snd    Salamanca    laarketi. 


WOOL   MARKETS 


York,   Pa..    Aug    4     1919. 
There  was  a  large  supply  of  all  the  season 
able  produce  at   the  markets    with   the  escep 


per  lb.   good  to  choice,  corn  fed.   9  lie;   fair     -   •72.'-  . 

to    good.    7  9c;    do,    conrmim    to    fair,    6  4  7c;  *  ■"    tnariii 

bologna  cows,   4 4 -6 He;  calves,   extra  choice,    7'"''''    ">»">•   "' 


Tlie  noston  CommercisI  Bulletin  of  Angust 


#20-'.*l;   .fsir  to  good.   #l'8-19;    common.   $12- 
15;      hesvy,      $7- 10.50;      Tennesaee,      choice. 


tion   of   rsnialoupes.      This   tiss    not    msde    its    $14.^0  16.50;  other  soul  hern.  $8  50-12.50. 


appearance  from  the  county  yet  and  is  re- 
i>orted  very  low  in  quantity.  The  first  good 
bome-rsised  jieacbes  were  seen  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
decline  in  ail  lines  of  produce  outside  of 
butter  and  eggs.  The  Jailer  are  bringing 
47^  .'>0c  at  the  markets,  while  the  dealer  is 
^jsying  A5c  for  whites.  The  corn  silustion 
IS  eojiecially  unjileasant.  It  is  almost  im- 
l>ossible  to  gel  middlings  at  all.  while  all 
bunches.  Pepjiers  have  not  been  as  plentiful  feeds  have  risen  rapidly  in  price  the  psst 
this  week  ss  they  were  last,  and  higher  several  weeks.  Now  the  farmer  is  receiving 
prices  sre  prevsiling.  ,Ssles  are  made  mostly  tfor  his  sugar  coisn  the  firices  of  the  last 
at  ti%  75c  per  S  bssket,  but  these  j.rices  iihree  to  four  yrsrs,  15c  to  26c  i»er  doien. 
should  bring  out  sdditional  supplies,  and  ]f  t.),i„  condition  holds  during  the  coming 
values  may  esse  off  before  long.  Squash  is  iweek  H  seems  there  csn  be  only  one  allerna- 
•Iso   more    active    at    25(aa5c   per    %    l>askel.     five,    and   thai   is  feed  the   sweet   com.      This 


Tosnatoes  sre  showing  a  wide  range  in  qual- 
ity, best  selling  resdily  at  $l(ul.2A  per  S 
basket,  while  poorer  tomatoes  move  slowly 
at  15(&50e  -per  basket.  Turni)>s  continue  to 
meet  a  slow  ssle.  with  best  yellows  about 
stesdy  st  50(n  75c  per  S  bssket,  poor  stock 
and  w4iite  turnips  moving  slowly  at  2.51a  50c 
per  basket.  Spinach  is  a  very  scarce  com 
modity  and  when  here  brings  good  prices, 
some  bushel  lianspers  selling  today  at  $1.75(<7 
e  iper  hamper.  Wstercress  is  less  active  al^ 
lH'(&21ic  per  bunch. 

Fresh  FnilU 

The  market  continues  to  be  aorply  supplied 
with    nearby    New    Jersey    and    Pennsylvania 


akes  an  exct-Ilent  feed   for  all  hogs  and  cat 
lie.    producing  gains  rapidly. 

Eggs— 47(ri  55c  per  dozen. 

Butter — Country.  bhta^Qt  lb.;  aefiarator. 
60i'»70r   ih.      Milk,   JOc  qt. 

Poultry. — Here  again,  just  about  the  time 
the  largest  amirunt  of  poultry  is  in  a  mar 
ketable  condition,  a  flut  is  rejtorled  and 
prices  fall  until  the  large  stocks  are  in 
storage.  Hens.  2.5i(ViU6c  lb.:  springers.  28c 
lb.;    dressed.    75r(>i  2   each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  lower.  15(&30c  H 
pk.;  #2  per  bu. :  cabbage.  3 fa  8c  Jid. :  let- 
tuce, 3lfli  15c  hd.;  radishes.  4f<i  Sc  bch. ;  on- 
ions, 6c  bch.;  lima  Itesns,  20c  pt. ;  aouT' 
n>eans.    ^5c    qt.;     celery,     Slin  iI2e    stalk;    rha 


Kheep  and  Lambs — Desirable  grades  of 
Fbeep  ruled  steady  under  light  offerings  and 
a  ifsir  demand.  l.iaml'S  of  fine  quality  were 
hnn  and  higher.  Imt  suiqilies  were  mostly  of 
unattractive  stock,  which  wsi  dal!  and  weak. 
Kheutred  wethers,  extra,  $11-11.50;  good  to 
choice.  $9.5010.50;  medium.  $7. 5o  8  50;  com 
mon.  $4-5;  ewes,  1st.  heavy.  $9  l(i6(i:  spring 
Ismbs,  choice,  $17-17.60;  medium,  $12-14; 
do.,   culls  and  common,   $8-11. 

Hogs. — There  was  a  fsir  inquiry  for  desir- 
able stock  snd  vslues  generslly  were  stesdily 
msintsined  under  moderste  offerings.  Quota- 
lions  for  best  weslerns.  $24.5o25;  I'ennsyl- 
viania  and  Maryland.  $22  5ii  23. 

City  Dressed  Stock — Demand  for  steers 
snd  <-ows  wss  slow  and  the  market  ruled 
weak  snd  lower.  Hogs  of  fine  quality  were 
firm  and  held  slightly  higher.  Calves  and 
Ismbs  of  choice  quality  also  ruled  firm  and 
slightly  higher,  'but  the  under  grades  were 
quiet  and  unchanged.  Quotations:  Hteers, 
l«-26c:  heifers,  19-23c;  cows.  12'J8c;  city 
dressed,  choice.  t!8  30:  country,  dressed.  23- 
&.5«:  sheep.  S0-23c;  Ismbs.  sjiring,  30-32e: 
hogs.    32c. 

♦ 

PHrUADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 


tnarket  *>as  been  less  active  this 
the  manufacturers  being  away 
for  vscationi,  having  already  covered  their 
needs  fairly  well.  Such  ssles  as  have  been 
msde,  however,  show  continued  strength  snd 
even  a   rising   tendency   on   certain    classes. 

"The  foreign  markets  are  all  firm  and  the 
market  at  Buenos  Ayres  ia  atrengthening. 
'I>he  mills  are  well  sold  ahead  Mohsir  is 
slow  of  sale  and  uncltanged  " 

tthio  and  Pennsylvania  Fleece". — Delaine 
washed.  8M-9>ic :  delaine  unwashed.  82'<l6r; 
fine  unwsshed,  62  63c;  4 -blood  combing,  00- 
81c:    %-blood   couching,    7173c. 

Michigan  and  New  York  Fleeces. — Fine 
unwashed.  59-60r;  delaine  unwashed.  78-«2c; 
S  blood  unwashed,  75-78c;  %  blood  uu 
washed,  70-71c. 

Wisconsin.  Missouri  and  sveraga  New 
England. —  H -blood,  72-75c;  H  blood,  68- 
70c;    %   blood,   64  65r. 

Virginia,  Kentucky  and  similsr. — ^-blood 
unwsshed.  8182c;  S -blood  unwashed.  73- 
74c. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


grown    apples,    ■which    are   meeting    an    active    ii,,rb,   3(Vi'5c  l-ch. :   egg'planU.   6(<il5c;  beans 


demand  irhen  fancy  at  full  former  prires 
fancy  hand-picked  applies  selling  at  $1.25<a 
1.60  per  %  basket,  with  other  ssles  of  No.  1 
fruit  at  75(3  80c  per  4>ask»t.  as  to  quality 
No.  2  apples  are  not  quite  so  active  as  the 
No.  1  fruit,  Irtit  are  al>oot  steady  st  40'<iB5r 
l>er  basket,  while  the  culls  and  windfsHs  are 
dull  and  irregular  at  .1  ji'<i.3.')<-  jier  basket 
Very  few  apples  are  coming  from  outside 
I«ints.  There  are  still  a  few  kouthern 
lieaches  arriving,  which  are  selling  all  the 
way  from  $1.50((i4  25  per  crate,  as  to  qual- 
ity snd  condition.  The  New  .lersey  snd  Dela- 
wsre  cr-p  is  increasing  in  supi|rly  every  day. 
and  within  a  few  days  will  entirely  dominate 
the  market.  At  the  present  time  the  New 
.lersey  peaches  are  not  showing  as  good 
quality  as  they  will  later  in  the  season 
when  the  late  varieties  of  ipeaahes  come  on 
the  market.  Tlie  New  .lersey  peaches  are 
at  $1.25612  per  crate.  tOicfn 
basket  and  .36c(^  1  per  16  quart 
prices,  while  api|>arently  low. 
,Jhe  quality  and  character  of 
'       .taken    into    ooneideratioD. 


AliKlOr    %    pk.;   lard.   40(ii  42c   ll< 

Fruit. — Apides,  '106i'15c  .box;  5f<i20c  % 
pk.:  blackberries.  15f>i20c  qt.;  plums.  10(>i 
20c  box:   peaches,   KffolSc    %    pk. 

Retail  Grain  Market — Wheat.  $2.50;  corn. 
$2  2i5;  oats.  $ll<i:  rye.  $165;  bran.  $3 
cwt.;  middlings.  $3.50  cwt. 

Wliolesale    (irain     Market — Wheat      $2.10: 
corn.   $2.10;   oals.   90'  :    rye,   $1  40; 
l>er  Ion:   middlings.   $6.'>   j>er  tori 

$ 

BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 


srllini 


Baltimore  Md  .  Aug.  4  1919. 
Produce  — Potstoe*.  new.  No.  1.  92.60-3 
cwt  :  do..  No  2  $I,.-|0  2.  Csblsage.  new. 
$12  crate:  d"  .  ^•'12  per  imi  I/ettoce. 
5(>c.$l  basket.  Onions,  nearby.  $2  2  25  has 
ket  Rhubarb  2  3c  bunch  Cu'-umhers.  2'.''. 
50c  baaket.  Carrots.  l-2c  bunch  Oreen 
beans,  60-75c  bu  ;  do  .  wax  75c  $1  bushel 
Lima  beans  $2.50-3  hu  Beets.  1  2c  bunch 
Oreen  corn.  10  »5c  dozen  Touatoee  6(>c- 
$1  10  'baakrt      »<ru»«h    15  35c  baaket. 


Philadelphia.  Aug.  4.  1919 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts  12  tons 
of  hay.  MaVket  fiivn.  Timothy  hay,  accord- 
ing to  location:  No.  1  nominal;  No.  2.  $36- 
37:  No.  3.  $32  33.  Clover  mixed  hay.  liglit 
mixed.   $36  37;  lower  grades    $31-35. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye.  $13.50  14:  No. 
2  do.  $12.50  13;  No.  I  t.uigled  rye.  $13-, 
13  50;  No.  2  do,  $12  12.5ii:  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $12-12  50:  No.  2  do.  $11  11.60;  No.  1 
oat  straw.    $12  12.50;    No     2     $11  1150. 

Bran. — Scarce     and     firm.        We     quote    ««T 
bran.   $53i    !|oi|s    including    sacks;     Soft     winter    bran     in 
10(1  lb.   *acks,    per    Ion     $5o..M  ;    spring   bran, 
in   Kiolb.   sacks     |.er   ton.   $49  .".(i 

Wheat. — No.  1  Ked  Winter  $2  39:  No.  2. 
$2.36;  N".  1  garlicky.  f2  37 :  do.  No.  2. 
$2  34 

Cora. — Yellow    in  oar  flots.  $2  12  2  14 
(l,ts — No    2  white     HH  H  89c  :    No    3.  87%- 
88c 


NEW   YORK   HAY   AND    ORAIN 


New   York  City.    Aug    4     1919 
Feed — Tlie      market      for     mill      fee.1      was 
ag»in  strong  on  account  of  light  offers  and  a 
scnrcity  of  suppties.      Buyers,    however    were 


•■To  the  President  of  the  United   Sfstes: 

"Lsncaster  County  Tobscc-o  Urosvert'  As- 
socistion,  consposed  of  1,000  representative 
fsrmers.  esrneslly  protest  sgsinst  tbe  pro- 
posed removal  of  hesdqusrters  Ninth  Internal 
Revenue   District  frosn  Lancaster.   Pa." 

Thus  read  a  'protest  sent  the  President  and 
also    to   Commissioner   Koper.      The   Cigar   To 
'l>acco  Board  of  Trade,  many  prominent  bank 
ers  and  business  men,  as  well  as  several  man 
ufacturers.     have    made    similar    proteals.       It 
came   about   'by   the   iironoeal    to    comibine   the 
Ninth  district  with  the  First  and  the  removsl 
of    the    headquarters   of    the    former    to   Phils 
delphia.      To   do   so.    il    is   claimed,    would    in 
volve    grest     irscfinvetnience     to    all     concerned 
and  would  create  a  silustion  descrtbed  as  on*- 
in    which    the     "tsil    would    •wsg    the    dog." 
But    if   lively    protests   svsil,   there  wiB  be  no 
such  change. 

The  191(<  product  is  grsduslly  finding  a 
market,  as  ishown  'by  the  many  sales  recently. 
Prominent  among  these  was  that  of  684  cases 
from  the  Tobaico  Growers'  Association,  and 
another  from  a  large  i)>rodarer  who  sold  the 
)>podurl  of  2''  acres  Prices  were  not  givem 
but  it  is  known  that  they  were  -higher  thsji 
could  have  been  realized  st  sny  pssi  time 
and  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  sellers.  Il  is 
said  thai  sales  were  largely  fillers  and  that 
they  will  *«■  exi|Kirted  The  new  crop  is  do 
mg  well,  facilitated  by  abund<«nl  rainfall  and 
w.irm  weather  However,  i.rojier  cultivation 
has  been  ixnTiossrlsle  in  many  instances,  owing 
mainly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  weeds  and  the 
pressure  of  wheat  and  bay  harvest  threel 
mg,    etc. 


lAuK't-^it   9,    1919. 

POTATO  GROWERS  MEETING 

Kvery  wide  awake  putulo  srower 
In  New  V:)rk  -Siiito  and  in  neighbor- 
ing states  is  urged  to  attend  the 
fourth  annual  .suiniiier  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Potato  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  Saturday  August  9th, 
1919,  at  the  farm  of  C.  A,  Lacy, 
Route  No.  7,  Fulton,  New  York.  Ful- 
ton is  located  centrally  to  the  several 
local  seed  growing  associations  thru- 
out  the  hlate.  Ideal  highways  and 
railroad  connections  will  facilitate 
tranaiiortation  from  all  directions. 
This  promises  to  be  the  most  general- 
ly attended  meeting  of  potato  grow- 
ers ever  assembled  in  New  York. 
Here  is  a  time  and  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  those  questions  that 
potato  growers  have  l)een  pondering 
over  for  so  long. 

Such  problems  as  the  latest  potato 
diseases,  namely  potato  wart,  mosaic, 
leaf  roll,  and  streak,  the  marketing 
of  certified  seed  and  its  bearing  on 
the  As.sociation,  future  seed  sources 
for  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  and 
crop  prospects  for  1919  will  all  be 
here  discussed,  romniittees  are  al- 
ready at  -work  formulating  plans  for 
future  cooperation  between  the  pota- 
to seed  proditcer  and  consumer.  Ef- 
forts are  being  iinde  to  secure  speak- 
ers from  Long  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  Ithaca. 


PREPARING  FOR  BUTLER  TRAC- 
TOR SHOW 


The  Butler  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Butler  County  Farm  Bureau 
•re  prepared  to  answer  queries  re- 
garding the  State  Tractor  Demon- 
•tration  to  be  held  at  Nixon  Stop  on 
the  Short  Line,  near  Butler,  Pa., 
August  21  and  22.  Guide  signs  are 
being  placed  along  the  main  high- 
ways showing  the  direction  to  the 
tractor  demoustratfon.  Following  is 
lUt  of  Butler  hotels  at  which  accom- 
modations may  be  secured  if  reserva- 
tions are  soon  asked   for. 

Nixon  Hotel,  $1  to  $2.50, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  $1  to  $2. 

Park   Hotel.   $.75   to   $1. 

Arlington  Hotel.  $.75  to  $1. 

Monroe   Hotel,    $.75. 

Atlas  Hotel,   $1. 

New  Monroe  Hotel,  $1. 

Bowman   Hotel,   $1. 

Hotel   Butler.   $.75. 

Clinton   Hotel,   $1. 

All  European   Plan. 


STATE  TRACTOR  SHOWS 

Late  reports  indicate  that  the 
fennsylvanta  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tions at  Harrlsburg,  August  12-13. 
end  at  Butler,  August  21-22,  will 
■urpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
*efore  attempted  in  the  state.  While 
the  total  number  of  tractors  to  be 
•hown  cannot  be  stated  positively,  it 
b  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  near 
twenty-live,  perhaps  more.  At  least, 
all  the  I>e9t  known  makes  will  be  en- 
tered and  can  be  seen  at  work. 

Two  new  features  have  been  an- 
•ounced.  Market  gardeners  will  be 
wpecially  interested  in  two  makes  of 
Carden  tractors  to  be  shown,  suitable 
for  doing  all  kinds  of  garden  work. 
The  other  feature  will  be  dynamiting 
demonstrations  in  which  hedges  will 
be  removed,  ditches  dug  and  stumps 
Mown  out.  Special  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  caring  for  the  record 
crowds  expected. 


MORRIS  COUNTY  FAIR 


The  Morris  County,  N.  J.  Fair  As- 
tociation  will  hold  its  first  agrlcul- 
taral  fair  at  Morristown,  September 
U-26-27. 


TO  ADVERTISE  NEW  JERSEY 

To  advertise  the  exceptional  ad- 
Tantai;es  of  New  Jersey  there  has 
been  established  in  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  a 
Land  Registry  Bureau  whose  func- 
tions include:  Locating  and  listing 
»ll  farms  for  sale  or  rent.  Finding 
ready-made  farms  at  low  prices  for 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors  or 
others  interested  in  farming.  Recom- 
mending wild  land  fit  for  farming 
Which  can  be  bought  at  low  cost  by 
those  ready  and  willing  to  clear  it. 
locating  sections  suitable  for  new 
industries,  etc  For  complete  infor- 
mation address  Department  Conser- 
vation an'l  Development,  Trent'jn, 
N.  J. 


TennsylVania  Farmer 


19—135 


Cletrac 

TANK' TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerlr  known  as  ths  Cleveland  Tractor) 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  does  most  of 
the  work  formerly  done  by  horses  auid  mules — 
does  it  better,  quicker,  cheaper — and  does  it  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

A  million  American  farmers  can  profitably  use 
such  a  tiactor.  It  does  far  more  than  merely  plow. 
That  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  usefulness.  It 
goes  right  through  with  the  entire  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed — from  plowing  to  seeding.  And  in 
addition  it  reaps,  binds,  threshes,  hauls,  cuts  ensilage, 
fills  silos,  saws  wood,  digs  potatoes  and  does  many 
of  the  numerous  other  chores  always  necessary 
about  the  farm. 

The  Cletrac  stands  on  two  long  "feet"  each  50 
inches  long  by  6  inches  wide.  And  because  of 
this  immense  "foot"  surface  it  is  kept  on  lop  of  the 
soil.  It  will  work  efficiently  on  wet  or  sandy  soil. 
It  will  go  over  the  teed  bed  without  sinking  la. 


^^ 


It  is  only  96  Inches  long,  52  Inches  high  and  50 
Inches  wide.  But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  the 
Cletrac  is  extremely  powerful  and  will  do  the  work 
of  six  horses  or  mules — and  has  a  speed  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
tractor.  And  it  will  work  on  side  hills  and  grades 
where  most  tractors  fail. 

The  Cletrac  operalas  on  RMoline,  diililUte  or  kerotena, 
but  it  ftpeciallv  dacisnet]   to  use  kero«ene  or  dUtdlata. 

Every  Cletrac  dealer  is  well  equipped  to  give 
you  prompt,  efficient  service.  Early  ordering  is 
important. 

We  have  an  in(ere>lin(  and  inslruclive  tkirtr-two  pace 
book  entitled  "SelectioK  Your  Tractor"  that  will  b« 
sent  free  upon  request. 

■^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19013  Euclid  Ave.  CleTeland,  Obio 

Th»  larg9*t  pro</ucer<  of  Tank-Typ*  Tractort 
in  thm  wortJ. 

More  Kinds  of  Work 
More  Days  in  the  Year 
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A"365"  Day  Liniment 


YOU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF— 
"If  I  only  knew  of  something  to^stop 
that  Backache — help  mj  Rheumatism — cure  my"^| 

Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once." 
Get  It.  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate 
Relief.  A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  every  known  pain  that  can  be  relieveij  or  cured  by 
external  applicatiotis.  Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and 
•curing  powers  of  tliit  great  French  Remedy.  A  Liniment  that  will 
soothe,  heal  and  cure  your  every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


I  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  ^ 

%       The  Great  French  Remedy       ^ 

I  Will  Do  It 


It  H*lp0  Natara  to  Hmal  amJ  Cart.    Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet  Is 

perfectly  liarmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing 
so  good  known  as  an  application  f  jr  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior 
Cancers,  burns.  Carbuncles  and  Swellings. 

"I  had  a  bad  hand  with  four  runnlnir  sores  on  It.  The  mor«  I  doctored  th« 
worse  It  Kot.  I  used  Caustic  Kalsam  and  never  needed  a  doctor  alter  that." 
—Ed.  KosenborK,  St.  Anseat,  la.   • 

Mrt.  Jan%t  McKmiuti;  EJina,  Mo..  »ay:  "Just  ten  applications  rf 
Caustic  Bals.im  relieved  rae  of  goitre.  Hy  husband  also  cured  eczema  with  It, 
aod  we  use  It  for  corns,  bunions,  colds,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  chest." 

A  Saf;  KeliabU  R*m*Jy  for  Sore  Throat.  Chest  Cold.  Backache. 
Neuralgia,  Sprains.  Klieumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  Liniment  is  needed  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal. 

Dr.Himloy,  WhifwatT.  Wit.,wriUtt  "I  have  been  nslnff  Caustic  Balaao 
lor  ten  yeara  for  difiurcnt  aaments.    It  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years 
the  accepted  Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price,  »l.7.l  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Free  liuoklet  and  read  wlut  others  say. 
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ONE  MAN  CAN  R^NITI 


'PO  VOUR  OWN  CCMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Band  and  power,  the  ilxo  you  need  at  • 

J!:      priceyou'dllka.  Workdooalnooa- 

onhtbatlma.     BuUtolall    "" 


aod  iron  Ilka  the  tMO  mlaa 

but  almpier.     Tha  L«a<ir  fi 

Uttl*  MUsn.  Perfect  work  la 
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Clean.  Uatch  ot  about  8  cutjlo  n. 


J  I  minute.  Only  practical  mlur 
or  farmer  or  contractor.  ldM» 
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advertlarment  to  avoid    odar. 
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SMEN  CANT  STICK  IT" 


m  Be  OurAieni! 


Big  profits  easily  made  sriliag  tires. 
Work  spare  time  or  full  time.    Every 
auto  owner  a  prospect.    Save  your  cus- 
tomers 30%  and  stui  make  larje  prof.ts 
for  yourself.    We  have  contracts  wi'h 
factories  for  big  supply  standard  make 
"seconds"  and  "nrsis.  ■    Write  today. 
D*rL7(  SlwUurinaSa»fly.l399HlcLAT,aik« 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks— No  Bait  Tie*— 2  Men  Leu! 

Fa*a  40  P<*r  r«nt  on  bsMtnc 
eo.-t'  '*/"i^ur#  |i»ur  •rtt-inff  >■ 
wfff  M/-  -'i/kt  mr*.  So  B*xi» 
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rvntftf  Pms  Mf|.  e«^      ICt  Ottm  SI,  ItmMWth.  Ksh. 


STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 

Y'')t  Au--u>t  ill  1  Kill  pi. ml  in.;  •li'innfr  la-l  pol- 
trown  i>Unt»  that  »it:  hc-ir  fruit  no-\t  summer. 
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Special 
Subscription  Offer 

Send  u-s  only  7 5c  and  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  and  all  of 
next  or  to  January  1,  1921.  See 
address  label  on  your  paper  for  In- 
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Why  The  Road  Went  North  of  Hockomock    p 
By  HUGH  PENDEXTER  j 

F^j:iuiinnnwmniiiiiiiii»inimiwiiuiiiuiiiai>"uiiuii»uiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiuiiiiimii^iainiiuiu;i^ 

"How  many  preliminary  lines  have  the  good  opinion  of  the  capitalist. 
ye  run?"  cunningly  asked  Mcintosh,        Mcintosh  was  now  speaking,  drop- 
tilting  his  shrewd  old  head  and  eyeing  ping  a  bit  into  the  dialect  as  ho  slowly 
Lodge  closely.  summoned  his  power  of  logic  and  per- 

"Four,"    was    the    prompt    answer,  suasion  to  justify  his  request.     "I've 

"The  locating  party  in  the  spring  will  kenned  this  country  a  vera  long  time, 
locate  the  one  south  of  the  lake." 

"You're    sure    the    Winnipeg    office 


will  order  that?"  asked  the  Scotch- 
man, bending  and  trifling  with  the 
draft  of  the  Sibley  heater;  for  al- 
though the  Indian  summer  had  just 
waned,  the  air  was  chill,  with  threat- 


I  ken  weel  the  route  the  picliminaiy 
survey  seems  to  favor;  but  I  ken  the 
route  north  o'  Hockomock  is  more 
feasible  and  is  the  one  Winnipeg 
should  be  told  to  follow." 

There  was  a  new  edge  to  the  Scotch- 
man's  voice,  altho   he  endeavored   to 


ened  him.  After  ten  years  of  lough- 
ing  it,  v.ith  but  few  women  to  remind 
him  of  home,  this  clear-eyed  girl, 
fresh  from  civilization,  had  been  a 
miracle  to  him.  It  had  seemed  a  won- 
derful thing  that  throughout  his 
week's  stay  in  the  camp  she  should 
have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  his 
work  and  should  have  insisted  that  lu> 
talk  much  about  himself.  He  couldn't 
understand  how  his  fight  with  the 
primitive  could  spell  romance  to  hor 
haidy  spirit.  He  had  forgotten  she 
was  the  daughter  of  her  father. 

"I'm  quitting  at  once,"  he  informed, 
rising  and  backing  from  the  tent. 
Mcintosh  was  busy  feeding  wood  to 
the  heater  and  ignored  him.  With 
tiespair  filling  his  heart,  he  left  the 
tent  and  made  for  his  own  quarters, 
humiliated  in  pride.  Blazes,  the 
bleed  guide,  and  young  Dally,  son  of   broke  in. 


cning  snow,  and  inside  the  tent,  with-    speak  gently  as  he  .said,  "The  initial 


out  heat,  was  colder  than  the  sun- 
light. 

"They'll  naturally  follow  their  en- 
gineer's report,"  returned  Lodge,  ex- 
hibiting some  surprise  at  the  query. 
"Why  do  you  ask?" 

Mcintosh  leaned  back  and  half 
closed  his  eyes  and  slowly  explained, 
"I  want  the  road  to  rvm  north  of 
Hockomock." 

The  engineer  winced  and  betrayed 
some  anxiety  as  he  earnestly  retorted, 
"But  the  line  .south  of  the  lake  is 
cheaper.     Of  course,   I   have  nothing 


cost  of  road  building  isn't  the  prime 
factor  always  that  we  should  consider. 
Ye  ken  that.  If  your  only  purpose 
was  to  get  somewhere,  regardless  of 
what  region  ye  opened  up,  it  would 
be  best  to  .strike  the  head  of  the  Fra- 
ser,  follow  it  for  grade,  and  tap  the 
C.  P.  at  Westminster.  But  there's  a 
bigger  and  more  consequential  object 
in  putting  through  a  road  when 
you're  crossing  virgin  country.  That's 
resources.  Whatever  trifling  extra 
cost  the  northern  line  might  cause  is 
more  than  offset  by   the   natural   re- 


to  say  as  to  which  line  the  locating   sources  of  the  country." 


party  will  be  told  to  follow.  My 
work's  done  when  I  submit  my  re- 
ports to  the  Winnipeg  office." 

"And  why  can't  your  reports  favor 
the  northei-n  line?"  calmly  demanded 
the  Scotchman. 

Lodge  flushed  and  for  a  moment 
looked  embarrassed;  then  his  gaze 
flickered  with  anger  as  he  coldly  an- 
swered, "I've  already  told  you.  The 
southei-n  line  is  the  cheaper,  there- 
fore the  logical  route.  My  employers 
aren't  building  railroads  for  their 
health  or  as  a  diversion." 

Bi-uce  Mcintosh,  a  power  in  the 
Dominion  and  already  several  times  a 
mJUionaire  through  his  investments 
in  the  country,  studied  Lodge  sharply 
for  a  few  seconds.    He  had  hoped  the 

young  man  would   be  more  complai-    the    first   time   he    fully    realize*! 
sunt,  but  mere   resistance  to  his  will    company    had    been    sought    that 


"I'm  not  supposed  to  take  the  wel- 
fare of  private  enterprises  into  con- 
sideration when  making  the  prelim- 
inary surveys,"  bluntly  retorted 
Lodge.  "I  simply  report  to  the  Win- 
nipeg office  as  to  the  routes.  My  fig- 
ures speak  for  themselves.  If  you, 
or  any  other  gentlemen,  wish  to  lay 
any  proposition  before  the  road's  offi- 
cials, it's  perfectly  proper  for  you  to 
do  .so.     The  line  can't  be  changed?" 

"Thaf  s  final  ?" 

"Absolutely." 

"I'll  bid  ye  a  vera  good-day,  Mr. 
Lo<lge.  I  ken  ye'll  be  going  South 
soon."  And  the  Scot's  voice  was 
deadly  cold. 

Lodge's  tanne<l  face  burned  a  deep 
copper  as  he  heard  his  dismissal.     For 

his 
his 


was    only    an    obstacle    to    overcome,    con.science  might  be  debauche<i.     And 
and  he  gathered  himself  with  the  old    he  thought  of  Mary  Mcintosh.     Could 


August    9,   1919. 

rough  men  destroys  one's  respect  for 
the  artificial  in  life,  and  Lodge  was 
filled  with  hate  and  despair  as  he 
struck  into  the  south  trail.  Bah!  It 
was  sickening.  And  yet  she  was 
Mary  Mcintosh.  The  air  was  filled 
with  frost  and  snow  was  on  its  way, 
but  his  blood  ran  hotly  and  his  fore- 
licad  was  sticky  with  sweat  as  he 
strode  along.  If  he  could  only  make 
the  lake — never  see  her  again.  Then 
the  bottom  .seemed  to  drop  out  of  his 
soul  as  he  concluded  this  wild  wish; 
for  he  had  builded  his  whole  futuie 
on  the  theory  of  always  having  Mary 
Mcintosh   participate    in   his   sutcess. 

Not  to  see  her  again 

"Where's  the  wild  man  hurrying  to 
with  head  bowetl  and  his  brows 
crawling  into  naughty  frowns  like 
angry   caterpillars?"   her  calm   voice 


^Uo.:st  9.  1919. 

had    disappfar^d    in 
the  camp. 
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tingle  of  joy  as  he  recognized  oppo- 
sition. His  trip  to  the  north  of 
Hockomock  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  had  been 
planned  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  young  engineer  over  to 
his  way  of  scheming.  The  camping 
party  besides  the  guide  included  two 
w^ell-known  capitalists  from  the 
States,  bold  men  who  would  plunge  to 
the  tune  of  millions  without  turning  a 
hair,  and  Miss  Mary  Mcintosh.  It 
was  because  of  Miss  Mcintosh's  pres- 
ence that  Lodge  had  dropped  his  work 
fifty  miles  south  and  joyously  accept- 
ed the  invitation  to  spend  a  week  in 
camp.  Up  to  the  moment  of  this  in- 
terview he  had  never  suspected  the 
Scotchman  as  possessing  any  ulterior 
designs,  but  now  that  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  crept  into  his  open  mind  he  felt 
as  if  doused  with  ice  water. 

As  he  finished  his  rather  stiff  an- 
swer and  as  his  host  continued  in- 
ventorying him,  he  began  to  remem- 
ber that  the  camp  stoo<l  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  noblest  stands  of  timber 
in  all  British  Columbia.  The  region 
lacked  only  transportation  facilities. 
If  he  had  indorsed  the  line  north  of 
the  lake  it  would  tap  the  Mcintosh 
holdings  and  enrich  the  Scot  and  his 
friends  many  hundre<l  percent.  Inci- 
dentally  it   V  ould   recomr"rnd  him  to 


it  be  possible  she  was  knowing  to  her 
father's  purpose?     The  suspicion  sick- 


one  of  the  capitalists,  were  playing 
poker  for  cigarettes  in  front  of  his 
sleeping  quarters. 

"Say,  Lodge,  the  Si  wash  is  trim- 
ming me  most  everlastingly.  Do  you 
suppose  ho  plays  fair?"  complained 
the  youth  and  pointing  at  the  parapet 
of  white  tubes  before  the  guide. 

If  Lodge  gave  any  reply  he  was  not 
conscious  of  it.  His  only  desire  was 
to  get  away,  to  win  clear  of  the  place 
where  he  could  breathe  free  and  feel 
clean.  A  few  seconds  sufficetl  to  roll 
up  his  Hudson  Bay  blankets  an<l  rab- 
bit-skin robe.  Then  the  pack  was 
slung  on  his  back,  and  snatching  up 
his  rifle  he  was  about  to  depart  when 
voices  from  the  next  tent  reached  his 
ears. 

He  had  no  desire  to  play  the  eaves- 
dropper, but  he  was  compelled  to  hood 
Dally,  Sr.'s,  strong,  confident  voice 
telling  MacCromb,  the  second  mag- 
nate, "It's  a  cinch.  Mcintosh  is  tak- 
ing his  measure  now.  Everything's 
cooked  and  ready  to  sen"e.  Trust  the 
Scotchman  to  get  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  without  burning  his  paws. 
His  terms  to  us  are  rather  high,  but 
it's  like  finding  money." 

"I  never  like  a  scheme  that  depends 
on  one  man,"  protested  MacCromb. 
"Strikes  me  you're  too  cur.sed  sure 
the  line  can  be  changed." 

"I'll  bet  you  ten  to  one  and  you 
name  the  limit,"  laughed  Dally. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  the  girl  I'd  take 
you  and  break  you,"  grimly  returned 
MacCromb.  "Everything  pivots  on 
her — another  thing  I  tlon't  like.  Never 
make  a  deal  where  a  woman  is  the 
hinge  to  swing  it  on." 

Ten     years    of     roughing     it    with 


He  came  to  a  stumbling  halt  and 
jeiked  up  his  head.  She  was  seated 
on  an  uprooted  ti'ee,  sketching,  her 
fingers  showing  ro<l  from  the  cold.  In 
her  blue  eyes  dance<l  many  questions. 

"I'm  going  back  to  work,"  he 
hoarsely  answered,  gazing  at  her 
sadly. 

"An  informal  leave-taking,"  she 
lightly  murmured,  rising  and  moving 
into  the  trail.  "Everyone  is  inform 
up  in  this  region.    I  wish  you  luck." 

"Thanks."  He  trie<l  to  think  of 
something  to  .say.  Ho  could  not  tell 
her  that  her  father  ha<l  sought  to  buy 
him.  She  either  knew  and  would  be 
ashametl  at  hearing  him,  or  she  must 
never  know.  No;  he  could  not  tell  her 
that.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  try  and 
think  she  did  not  know.  As  he 
paused,  tongue-tied,  her  gaze  hard- 
enc«l  and  he  interpreted  her  expres- 
sion as  evincing  contempt.  The  belief 
stung  him,  and  straightening,  he 
quietly  added,  "Your  guide  knows  hi.s 
business,  I  assume.  But  remind  him 
the  steamer  makes  its  last  trip  for 
the  season  on  the  seventh  day  from 
now.  Snow's  coming;  to  miss  the  boat 
might  mean  fearful  hardships." 

"Possibly  you're  afraid  of  being 
caught  by  the  first  flurry  of  snow  and 
want  to  get  out  while  it's  safe  trav- 
eling," she  innocently  obser\ed,  but 
with  no  softening  of  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid,"  he  sadly  assent- 
e<l.  Hve  it  that  way.  Miss  Mcintosh. 

But  I  shan't  wait  for  the  boat.  I 
shall  cruise  round  the  lake  and  make 
the  line  afoot." 

Before  he  could  fully  realize  the 
break  between  them  he  was  hasten- 
ing blindly  down  the  trail,  while  she 
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With  a  muttorf'fl  r^xriamation  of 
triumph  Lodge  painfully  limped  to- 
ward the  opening,  through  which  he 
obtained  his  first  glimpse  of  the  gray 
waters  of  Hockomock.  For  throe 
days  he  had  boon  forcofl  to  lie  up  un- 
der a  lean-to,  nursing  a  badly 
wrenched  ankle.  Three  days  more  he 
had  used  in  making  the  lake,  often 
compelled  to  pause  and  ::hoot  some 
feathered  game  as  his  pack  was 
nearly  exhausted.  Half  .^starved  and 
weighed  down  by  fear,  the  steamer 
would  pass  the  head  of  the  lake  bo- 
fore  he  could  make  the  shore,  he  had 
stuck  to  the  trail  with  his  right  foot 
practically  out  of  commission.  By 
will  power  he  had  covered  the  dis- 
tance, and  it  was  the  seventh  day 
since  he  had  quit  the  Mcintosh  party, 
intending  to  cruise  the  entire  fifty 
miles  afoot.  That  plan  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question  now,  and  it  was  a 
gamble  whether  or  not  the  boat  had 
come  and  gone.  He  dreaded  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  her  on  the 
boat,  and  yet  the  probability  thrilled 
him. 

Throwing  a.^idc  his  blankets,  ho 
stared  anxiously  ilown  the  long 
stretch  of  leaden  waters.  The  clouds 
hung  low  and  w»tp  spitting  a  flurry 
of  snow,  and  his  imagination  played 
him  queer  tricks. 

As  he  gazed,  striving  to  reorganize 
his  nerves,  ho  .-iudiionly  leaped  from 
the  rock  and  v  ith  a  low  cry  of  in- 
credulity fell  to  his  knees,  for  tho 
moment  forgetful  of  the  stabbing 
pain  through  his  foot.  Tho  imprints 
of  a  shoe  made  towani  him  and  then 
circled  bark  and  vanished  as  the  wan- 
derer regained  the  bare,  brown  floor 
of  tho  forest.  It  v.as  the  size  of  tho 
track  that  first  startled  him,  so  small 
and  so  entirely  different  from  the 
moccasin  impress  left  by  any  Indian 
woman.  Nor  did  the  trac.  s  eonform 
to  the  characteristic  traces  left  by  a 
squaw.  It  was  the  trail  of  a  neatly 
booted  white  v.oman.  But  vhy  was  it 
here  and  \hy  I'id  it  sv.ing  s>  r.ioan- 
inglessly  to  the  .shore  and  then  retreat 
to  the  cover  of  the  woofl.-<  ? 

"Logic,  logic,  old  man,"  he  com- 
manded as  he  regained  the  mastery 
of  his  mind.  "Why  should  she  come 
here — whoever  she  may  be  ?  Why  am 
I  here?  She  came  to  see  if  the 
steamer  was  in  sight.  This  snow  fell 
since  early  morning.  .She  came  re- 
cently or  the  tracks  would  be  oblit- 
erated. What  white  woman — for 
white  she  is,  I'll  swear — would  be 
cruising  around  those  parts,  an<l 
alone?     (Jood  heavens!     It  can't  be." 

Abandoning  his  blankets  and-  ic- 
tainmg  only  his  rifle,  he  limped  in 
pur.suit  of  the  trail  till  it  became  lost 
under  the  fir  and  spruce.  Then  he 
halte<l  and  took  .stock  of  his  own  pre- 
dicament. To  follow  tho  tracks  might 
— probably  would — cause  him  to  miss 
the  boat.  That  spelled  a  fifty-mile 
tramp  through  a  rough  country, 
through  woods  and  windfalls,  in  zero 
weather,  and  with  a  crippled  foot. 
He  would  have  no  guaiantee  of  food. 

It  seemofl  as  though  he  had  been 
cruising  for  hours,  wheroas  it  was 
but  some  thirty  minutes,  when  he 
caught  the  acrid  odor  of  wooil  smok  •. 
Testing  the  air  critically,  ho  a«lvanco<l 
more  slowly  and  was  at  last  rewarded 
by  the  faint  sound  of  voices.  .Setting 
up  a  cry,  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
was  at  once  answere<l  by  a  clear, 
ringing  call.  \o  one  but  a  woman 
could  have  sounde<]  that  note,  and  his 
heart  tightene<l  as  he  believed  he  had 
identified  hor.  Then  he  broke  through 
the  last  I)arrier  of  undergrowth  and 
Raw  her.  .She  was  standing  before  a 
low  shelter,  built  of  poles  and  brush. 


hrr  fair  fare  turned  toward  him,  hor 
grave  eyes  aflame  with  anxiety. 

"Mr.  Lodgf^!"  .4u"  oxrlaimod  as  he 
advanced. 

"Miss  Mcintosh,"  he  cried,  "what's 
the  matter?  Why  are  you  here 
alone?" 

"I'm  not  alone,"  she  replied. 
"We've  met  with  misfortunes.  The 
guide  v.as  badly  wounded  by  a  bear. 
y.v.  Dally,  Jr.,  is  ill.  I  fear  it  may  bo 
pneumonia.  His  father  is  half  mad 
through  distraction.  The  food  gave 
out  yesterday.  Father  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Ciomb  are  very  weak,  .nltho\)gh 
thoy'vo  borne  up  bravely.  Mr.  Mac- 
Cromb gavo  out  last  night.  Father 
tried  to  accompany  me  to  the  lake, 
but  vas  too  weak.  Has  the  steamer 
come?" 

"I  don't  know,"  ho  answered,  limp- 
ing to  the  lean-to. 

"You're  hurt,"  .«he  .softly  .said, 
.stretching  out  a  hand  to  a.ssist  him. 

"A  bit  of  bad  luck,"  he  mumbled, 
bending  before  the  low  opening. 

Young  Dally,  flusherl  with  fever, 
was  stretched  out  on  a  bo<l  of  fir 
boughs,  his  f lightened  father  hud- 
dled up  at  his  side.  Nearby  was  the 
breed,  his  Indian  stoicism  repressing 
any  show  of  .suffering,  although  his 
lips  v.'oro  bleeding  v.-hero  he  had  bit- 
ton  tliem.  Mcintosh  had  his  blanket 
pullod  up  over  his  head,  apparently 
prostiatf'fl  by  tlioir  calamity.  Mac- 
Cromb lay  en  his  back,  his  eyes  .star- 
ing fooli.shly  at  the  slanting  roof. 
None  of  the  mon  seemed  to  sense 
l/odgr'.s  arrival. 

"Where's  your  equipment ?"  ciied 
Ix)dge  as  the  giii  kneeled  beside  him. 
"Why  haven't  you  a  fire  burning?" 

"We  abandoned  everything  yester- 
day v.hen  v.o  ran  out  of  food."  .she 
wearily  replied.  '  \'/e  haven't  any 
natchos.  The  nirn  had  all  thoy  could 
<'o  to  get  tho  Indian  and  young  Dally 
this  far.  They  lugged  the  Indian  !n 
a  litti-r.  Young  Dally  nanag-?  I  to 
v  o!k  part  of  tho  way.  I  helped  his 
father  car:y  him  when  he  gave  out. 
Then  I  built  this  .shelter — not  very 
good,  but  tho  be.st  I  could  do." 

"You're  a  bvavo  litth*  woman."  ho 
softly  said,  as  h-^  g'^ntly  turnel  back 
the  Indian's  r.iackinav.-  an.l  oj>'»ne<l  the 
hunting  .shirt. 

"Mist-a-ya  r.iakouin  hurt."  mur- 
niui-.^l  the  Indian. 

Lodge  v.inced  a.-;  ho  behold  tho  long, 
cruel  sla.shes  that  envolopeil  one-half 
of  the  guide'.s  body.  "Me  killum," 
proudly  added  the  guide. 

"Goofl  work.  Blazes."  applauded 
Lodge,  doftly  loniovint;  t'.i<'  iluinsy 
bandages  and  refashioning  them. 
Although  the  grizzly  had  slashed  tho 
guide's  back  and  one  side  to  riblwns, 
a  more  careful  examination  told 
Lodge  that  he  would  survive,  j.rovidod 
he  could  be  taken  to  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  where  the  sun'eying  party  could 
give  him  adequate  treatment.  A  white 
man  would  have  had  scant  .show;  the 
Indian  would  win  out. 

"Llazoi?  urgi<l  us  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  meat."  shuddered  the  girl;  "but  it 
was  all  so  f^rrible — their  fight — that 
wo  hurrie«l  away  as  .soon  as  we  could 
make  a  litter." 

"How  far  are  wo  from  tho  lake?" 
aske<l  Lodge,  rising  and  gaining  the 
open. 

"A  long  distance,"  .she  sighe«l. 

"Walkum  one  mile,"  corrected  tho 
guitle,  his  small  eyes  lighting  as  he 
scente<l  the  possibility  of  winning 
clear  to  the  steamer. 

Loilge  shook  tho  .Scotchman  by  the 
shoulder.  Mcintosh  had  been  ilozing 
and  was  unable  at  first  to  understand 
the  situation.  When  he  spoke  it  was 
to  a.sk,  "What  are  ye  back  for?" 

"To  get  you  people  out,"  cried 
Lodge.  "Crawl  out  and  help  Dally 
carry    the    boy    to    the    lake.      It's   a 


mile.  MacCromb  and  I  will  tako  oai-"> 
of  the  guide." 

"Father  isn't  ablo.  I'll  help  with 
the  litter,"  promptly  offered  tho  maid. 

"You'll  reach  the  l;iko  at  top  speed 
and  build  a  fire  and  hold  the  boat  if 
it  comes  before  we  arrive,"  sharply 
corrected  Lodge.  "You're  the  swifte.st- 
footed  one  hero.  Take  these  matches 
and  run  for  our  lives.  P'ollow  the 
trail  you  made  today.     Be  off!" 

.She  hesitated  as  though  to  contend 
the  point.  Then  as  his  stern  eyes 
caused  her  gaze  to  waver,  she  sur- 
rendoreil  and  started  nimbly  through 
the  woods.  Her  la.^t  glimpse  of  the 
camp  was  to  see  Lodge  shaking  Mac- 
Cromb and  Dally  roughly  v.hile  her 
father  dragged  a  rough  litter  from 
behind  the  lean-to. 

The  mile  soon  sped  Ix^noath  hor 
anxious  feet  and  .she  cried  out  loudly 
in  tiiumph  as  .she  gained  the  .shore 
and  beheld  the  steamer  nearly  abreast 
of  her  but  hugging  the  opposite 
.shore.  From  the  birches  .she 
wrenched  strips  of  bark  and  lighted 
tho  pile.  On  the  red  mass  she 
heaped  the  dead  limbs  of  fir  and 
spruce  until  a  .shaft  of  flame  leaped 
high  toward  the  gray  canopy.  The 
snow  had  ceased,  leaving  a  gray 
world.  The  waters,  the  low  clouds, 
the  distant  boat — all  were  gray;  the 
signal  fire  alone  stabbing  the  monot- 
ony and  dreariness  with  its  crackling 
flames.  The  steam.'^r  vorked  slowly 
up  the  lake  and  then  turned  and  for  a 
few  minutes  headed  for  her  and  the 
fire.  Now  the  danger  was  over  she 
felt  weak  and  inclined  to  tears.  Be- 
fore she  could  indulge  in  this  emotion 
.she  was  horrifierl  to  see  the  bow  of 
the  boat  swing  about  until  .she  was 
hea<led  down  tlie  lake. 

"Wo're  loft^  We're  l.-ft!"  .she 
shiifkf.l,  sinking  beside  the  fire,  cov- 
ering h.'r  face  with  her  hands. 

A  nan's  voice  snarling  out  an  oath 
caused  h(v  to  lift  hor  head.  Lotlg->. 
limping  f'-arfully,  v.as  breaking  fro.n 
cover,  his  right  hand  shaking  the  iifl.> 
at  tho  steamer. 

"They've  left  us!"  .she  v.aile.l. 

He  did  not  heid  her,  but  fastened 
his  glaring  ryes  on  the  boat  while  h-» 
discharged  t'.jree  shots  at  t'le  h^avon;, 
the  reports  almost  bl.nding  into  cn^. 
Both  man  and  woman  saw  several 
figures  near  the  pilot  house  leaning 
over  the  rail  and  gazing  curiously  in 
their  direction. 

"That'll  fetch  'cm!"  he  panted. 
"They  ditln't  understand  your  signal. 
They  thought  it  was  some  Indian 
carip.     They'll  turn  in  now." 

"But  they  don't!  They  don't!"  wa- 
her  agonized  cry. 

.Shading  his  eyes.  Lodge  scanne.l 
tho  steamer  closely.  She  ha<l  not  al- 
tere<l  her  course. 

"Damn  'em!"  he  passionately  grit- 
ted, dropping  to  one  knee  and  taking 
careful  aim.     "They'll  notice  this." 

The  whip-like  crack  was  instantly 
followe<l  by  signs  of  activity  aboard 
the  steamer.  The  figures  at  the  rail 
vani  hod.  The  heavy  bullet  had 
smashed  a  hoi.-  through  the  pilot 
house  within  six  inches  of  the  wheel- 
man's head.  Lo<lge  remaine«l  motion- 
le.ss,  his  rifle  lined  on  the  pilot,  whoso 
head  was  a  dark  silhouette  through 
the  window. 

".\re  they  turning  back?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"Either  that  or  they'll  ne»d  a  now 
pilot."  he  ominously  returned,  pump- 
ing a  cartridge  into  the  breech.  Th-- 
steamer's  nose  slowly  swung  about. 

"They're  coming  in."  he  quietly  a.s- 
suretl,  rising  and  dusting  the  snow 
from  his  knees.  "I  heard  your  outcr\ 
and  quit  the  others  to  run  on  ahead 
and  investigate.  Lucky  for  all  yj'i 
gave  the  alarm." 

"Lucky  for  all  of  us  you  came  an  1 
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found  u.^,"  .>lio  sobbed. 

Ilo  gazed  t\own  on  her  drooping  fig- 
uii'  hungrily.  "I  wonder  if  you  can 
fi'ol  anything  besides  'just  tlianks,' '' 
he  murmured.  "It's  the  law  of  ti^^ 
trail  to  lend  a  hand.  What  I've  done 
is  for  myself  as  wrll  as  for  you.  You 
know  how  I  feel,  Mary.  Do  I  have  a 
chance?  I've  had  a  rare  old  row  with 
your  father.  Would  that  make  any 
difference?" 

With  two  quick  dabs  she  cleared 
her  eyes  of  tears  and  smiled  whimsi- 
cally as  she  reminded,  "Dad  does  as  I 
say  outside  of  business.  You  weren't 
referring  just  now  to  business,  weri» 
you?" 

"Ilarilly!"  ho  managed  to  say. 


Tho  wedding  took  place  at  Calgai;., 
and  Jlclntosh  seemed  to  be  in  the  be.>t 
of  humors  as  though  hugely  please  i 
with  his  son-in-law.  After  the  Dally.^. 
fathei-  and  son.  had  departe<l,  the  last 
of  fhe  wedding  guests,  the  .Scotchman 
said,  'I  ken  ye  plan  to  tako  .Mary  to 
Winnipeg  and  then  to  New  York  on 
the  honeymoon." 

"We'll  stay  in  Winnipeg  just  long 
enough  to  .settle  up  the  office  busi- 
i.ess;  then  we're  off  for  the  States," 
joyously  assured  Lodge.  "And  next 
spring  I'm  going  to  tako  time  off  and 
go  camping  with  Mary  up  at  Hocko- 
mock. Blazes  will  guide  us.  In  the 
spring  v^e'll  find  it  as  beautiful  and 
gentle  up  there  as  we  found  it  sullen 
and  harsh  while  waiting  for  the  boat." 

"Hockomock  is  very  much  like  your 
father-in-law,"  chuckled  the  Scot. 
"By  the  v.ay,  Benny;  I  have  somo 
mail  for  ye.  Ye  may  care  to  look  at 
it  bofore  leaving." 

Impatiently  tearing  open  a  long, 
official  looking  envelope.  Lodge  was 
giving  it  but  a  glanco;  then  his  eye* 
vi.|-ni  <l  and  he  whistled  softly. 

"What  is  it,  r'.>ar?"  murmured  th^ 
bri'le. 

"Uy  hoavens!  The  old  boy  has  put 
f.ne  over  on  no.  No  holiday  at  Hoek- 
rr.iock — bi:t  business.  Tho  office  di- 
!  .■'cts  r.ie  to  locate  the  route  north  of 
Hockomock." 

"I  kenned  ye  were  vera  likely  t» 
change  your  r.iind,"  obsei'ved  Mcin- 
tosh, his  frosty  blue  eyes  twinkling 
brightly.  'I'm  a  director  In  the  roa  1 
now."  And  fiat's  why  the  road  went 
nor'.h  of  Ho'Uoi.iock. 


•  THE  MAN  WHO  WINS" 

Tho    nian    who    wins    is   an    ovv!ra(<'> 

man. 
Not    built    on    any    peculiar    plan; 
Not  blessed  with  ii:»y  peculiar  luek; 
Just   st-alv    an  i   tvirueU   and    full    '-■( 

pluck. 

Wh-n    3sked   .i   qiu*:!o;i.   h'  <'o.'.i   n  it 

'  liw-**:" 
He    knows.   a:d    ar..swi'rs.      '  No"      rr 

"Ves." 
When   set    .1   t,is'.»    t!«al    tho   rent    nn't 

do. 
He  bic'ides  I'.o.va  til  h-s  put   it    ihni. 

So   h-    works   nnd    wiii...   till   »i\<>   rtn-* 

day. 
Tlioros  a  liotier  joli  with  bign-r  pay 
And   the   men    who  shirk-d    wh>'n.>v*i 

thoy    could 
Are   bjssed    by   the   nun    who.s-*    work 

made  good. 

F'lr    th-'    itiiiu    who    wlTi-    is    th>?    :naa 

who  works. 
Who      neither      lib.>r      nor      tro'ihl- 

sliirks. 
Who   lises   his   hands    his   h«.id.      his 

3\'.-»^-  - 
Til'   ni.in   wh'>  wins  is  the  man   wh  > 
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Every  Ho^ 
[Raiser  Needs 
This  Book 


Concrete 

on  the 


EVERY  farm  is^a 
hog  farm,  and  you 
can't  make  profit  cer- 
tain unless  you 

farm  with  concrete. 

This  book  shows  all 
the  profitable  uses  of 
concrete  for  the  hog 
raiser,  and  tells  you 
how  to  build  them  — 
hoghouses,  feeding 
floors,  hog  wallows, 
feeding  and  watering 
troughs,  dipping  vats, 
fence  posts,  comcribs, 
smoke-houses,  brine 
tanks.  You  can't  af- 
ford to  run  a  hog  farm 
without  them. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  ^'Concrete  on  the 
Hog  Farm."  Address 
our  nearest  District 
Office. 


ERADICATION  OF  HORSE  OR 
STABLE  FLIES 


Fill   this  with  water  and  throw   into 
it  four  or  live  pounds  of  white  arsen- 

ic.      Stir   well   and    thn   next   day    put 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  in  one-half  pint  of  molasses.  Each 
the  public  have  been  making  great  morning  dip  out  a  sprinkler  full  of 
endeavors  to  subdue  the  house  fly.  this  mixture  and  sprinkle  over  the 
Cities  have  made  their  slogan,  "swat    stable  floors  and  manure  heaps.   Fill 


I  he  fly,"  and  other  phrases  whifh 
have  the  same  nioaniug.  Tlitt  house 
fly  is  known  to  be  a  carrier  of  disease 
i;nd  hence  he  should  be  killed.  More- 
jjver,  aside  from  the  fact  that  houte 
fllea  carry  certain  Infectious  diseases, 
the  very  nature  of  their  mouth  parts 
enables  them  to  carry  other  diseases 
which  are  not  of  a  contagious  nature. 
While  It  is  proper  to  kill  the  house 


the  sprinkler  with  pure  water  and 
put  in  the  barrel  again.  This  keeps 
a  constant  supply  of  the  mixture  al- 
ways on  hand  Jind  (ince  in  a  while  a 
little  more  white  arsenic  and  molas- 
ses Is  all  that  will  need  to  be  added 
to  make  the  liquid  effective  in  kill- 
ing off  the  flies.  The  theory  of  the 
practice  is:  The  white  arsenic  will 
not   all   dissolve  in   the   water,      only 


fly  and  thus  exterminate  him.  It  Is  no    enough  to  saturate  it.     Some  will  l>o 


less  essential  (hat  the  horse  or  stable 
fly  should  also  be  destroyed.  This  fly 
has  mouth  parts  which  are  unlike 
those   of  the   hou.se    fly.      The   stable 


left  undissolved  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  Now  when  the  sprinkler  full 
of  fresh  water  is  dumped  into  the 
barrel,  more  of  Ihe  arsenic  will  dis- 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

ll  laUvs  just  a.s  iiiiich  liiiu'  to  feed 
trood,  whoK'somc  tankage  a.s  it  doea 
tlio  poor  kind.  .\nd  it  costs  less  in 
tlic  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
iK'at  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding;  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN   CO. 

36th    and    Grays    Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 
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30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  trtltht  prmpmlil  on  any 
"■ANOCII"   bicy<;i«.      Writ*  at 


__  i«  for  oar  big  calaioo  and  »pe- 
■J  air«r>.  Solact  from  44  ntylrs.col- 
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Black  Face  Highland  Sheep  Owned  By  Donald  McClure,  Stewhen  Co.,  N.  T. 


fly  bites  while  the  house  fly  tloes  not, 
allho  the  stable  fly  resembles  the 
house  fly  In  apponrance.  In  the  suin- 
nirr  time  the  stable  fly  annoys  cattle 
and  all  other  animals  very  greatly. 
Tiefore  storms  these  flies  seem  to 
have  an  Instinctive  fear  of  the  storm 
and  they  flock  aronnd  the  houses  and 


solve.  So  the  process  rops  on  each 
day  until  all  the  arsenic  Is  dissolved. 
Needless  to  say.  this  mixture  Ib 
very  poisonous  and  stock  must  be 
kept  from  Rpftlng  into  the  barrel, 
also  hoRs  and  poultry  from  bavinR 
access  to  the  manure  pile.  This  rem- 
edy  has  proven   efficient    and   Is  one 


buildlnKs  and  attack  people  more  at    which   is  easily  applied   and   the  ex- 


those  times  than  at  any  other.  Aside 
from  the  annoyance  that  they  prove, 
they  are  also  accused  of  being  the 
carriers  of  Infantile  paralysis.  This 
Is  not  conclusively  proven  ajrainst 
them  but  they  are  suspected  of  being 
the  transporters  of  this  dread  disease 
which  causes  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing and  misery  each  year.  The  young 
of  the  stable  fly  lives  in  fresh  horse 
manure  and,  as  Is  the  case  In  com- 
batting any  other  Insect  pest.  the 
first  point  of  attack  shoiild  be  Its 
breeding  place. 

Inasmuch  as  this  same  stable  fly 
Is  very  easily  killed,  there  Is  not 
much  excuse  for  not  killing  him  and 
thus  ridding  both  ourselves  and  our 
animal  friends  of  his  annoying 
habits.  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that 
cows  give  more  milk  when  not  an- 
noyed by  flies,  and  other  stock  put 
on  flesh  faster  when  the  flies  are  sub- 
dued. 

Here  Is  a  remedy  which  has  been 
tried  with  great  success  on  a  number 
of  farms:  Make  a  cover  for  a  barrel 
and  put  the  covered  barrel  in  some 
safe   place  convenient   to   the   stable. 


tra  profits  derived  from  the  herd  and 
Other  animals  will  more  than  repay 
the  owner  for  the  time  and  expense 
Involved,  to  sav  nothing  of  eradicat- 
ing this  possible  menace  to  chil- 
dren.— I.   J.   Mathews. 


CCONOMY  FEEOCR 

A     I'lTf.M  t     working     wif- 

f I.r  f..r  li<i«s.       A  1<NI  lb. 

I'lc  pa.Tu  for  It.  Save  oo 
|nir<  Ii.'isc  prii-"'.  Ilin#».  tlnot 
n\tnrt',  rrpuIrM  aufl  ffwi. 
Will  r.-.-<l  4<l  liOK*.  Suld 
tllrp. ».  IIS..',*).  MniK'T  re- 
fnmliHl  If  not  natUlli'd. 
Knr  rurtlif'r  Inforinntlnn 
a.llr.-.  THE  ECONOMT 
FEEDER  CO..  Hox  i  '■ 
New  WaobliiKtuu,  O. 


Bone-spavin 

Nomstterhowold  therasf.how  Inmr  tho    V^^S 
boTM.urwbstothL-r  treatment  f  iiU-'l.  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and  RInc* 
bon«  Pasta.  $2.08  a  Bottia 


1  <W«r  ta«    T*t'l  "■  ■'    •ui  ■'■•  •■'■■"    fiauhlli 

yl,     l-.fr'..1.<lor;y  I.       .      ««',..!(.•.■.. 

I  h«<->(  tf  )t  fftt>«      Wr,i«  I.  T  riCMtNG-S  VEST 
^POCRCTVCTCIHnAinrADVISCII.  It   -tiUK 

I  FLCmU  BIOS.  cfc»ii JirxHicAtto, iix. 


MINERAU^ 
HEAVE*v?*r, 
^COMPOUND 


CARE  or  PIGS  BEFORE  WEAOTNG 


The  fastest  and  cheape«t  gains  by 
pigs  are  made  before  weaning  time, 
so  ordinarily  It  will  pay  to  keep  the 
sr.iall  pig  growing  .is  rnpii'lv  as  pos- 
sible. The  sow  shoiiH.  of  course,  get 
some  ernod  milV-nrodncIng  feed,  and 
she  should  be  fed  to  her  full  cnpacity 
as  «oon  a''  the  pigs  are  old  enoiiph  to 
t-ke  all  the  milk  she  will  give.  It 
will  not  pay  to  limit  the  feed  at  this 
time,  since  the  pies  make  the  most 
economical  g;n'is  f^oTU  feed  fed  thru 
the  sow.  When  the  pi<rs  pre  about  a 
month  old,  they  will  b"  pble  to  use 
.  more  feed  than  that  obtained  from 
the  sow:  even  tho  she  Is  properly  fed 
end  a  good  milker. 

As  soon  as  the  pies  w«ll  eat,  which 
Is  uRitallv  at  fotir  or  flvc  weeks  of 
rge,   they  should    be    fed    separately 


IS  i'nckngi'  miaranteed   to    aiva    aatiafartifm 

bam.     SI  rarkaire  Huffieuilt  Cor  ordinary  exkm^v. 

vuM.  tun  uMtn  tk,  mt  fw^k  awh  ntiatai.  r*. 


Miscellaneous 


Stallion  For  Sale 

or  fi'-iiinir  f'>r  mBrr  r«ilt%  nr  ll-'l-itfrn  IhiI"*-'* 
The  U'  >tar  nlrt  (*1\aewlali-  ftfallion  laalnl  "f 
l:<Nl(ihiiit.  tiiii«-n«><l  lt\  ll.«*  NfH  JtT-«*v  I.l\e»t*'<'k 
4'<»inrii)^s.i'>ii  ahtl  i-rofiDUiKf)!  fn  tli«*rn  to  he  tli« 
Ust  ilriirt  Mjlh'>ii  in  fli«-  >tiiie.  Trie*  |3(>t). 
<;t'iitti-  :iiifl  »  ^itrc  foMi  k'*'t1i-r. 
J.. Ml!'    \V      l;i<t.«.ix.    S^Utn     N.    J.    U.  F.  D.  Na    3 


LIVE  POULTRY 

ITnv  atul  a1]  rr*Mtu<^  wante'l  tt  markM  i.rlce»- 
Anlrc  n.irVit  C""!  «i<  i.Iv  <l<.ni«n<l  «;inns  * 
PRO.    :;i',    NiTth    Krnnt    SIrMt.     riiilmlilntila.     Pa. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  J.^^ 


frtire     hrrd     iit* 
ntl     lii::h-i:rade     Mg 
iirfvliirin^     r..w«      Itrautifuny    marked.     Splendid    In- 
dlctdiuls.    120  up     Hr<mnrriift   Kannj.    Mi<;r.itr,    N.    T. 


Chester  White  Hoes.  All  Ages 

Shorll'fm    null!         n     T,     MrNCI!.    Cannnnburg.    P». 


SHROPSHIRE     AND    SOUTHDOWN     RAMS    of    lh« 

l>est  Q'liilltv.    at   r^a^'nthie   fri*^"*.    rornMii>onden''e  in- 
vited.   L.    M     f..lli<rt>    Si.ni.    Kart    <'h!itli«m.    N     T. 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Beeialercd  Flock  o.ttjjiilialiod  twentyfi»e 
years.  Hrcd  fnr  TYl'K.  MUTTON  FOR.M 
AND  llKAVy  FI.EEC'KS.  Oreat  priic 
iwinners.  1919  ratalot.'ue.  <|irice,  breeding 
and  description  ready.  Mako  clioice  early 
There  is  big  demand  rams  this  ye:a'. 
In  August  will  olTer  2'i  select  yearling 
ewes.    40  ewt»  l.iirth-s  -aiid    .''•O  innijorted   owes. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dftn  Taylor,  Box  Z, 

Sbepbard.        Springfield  Centre,  M.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO-  Lik*  Beitt,  Lilt,." 


Swine 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  3  six  months  boars  and  some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
any  write  at  once, 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


CRANDKLL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

Tha  World's  Uraod  Champion  herd.  winoUK 
twtoa  as  many  flriit  prizes  at  tha  National  O  I.  V. 
Show  as  all  other  t»«ed«ri  put  tosether.  Callowar 
Edd  betas  the  tirand  t'hamptun  boar.  Also  our 
berd  baa  been  undefeated  at  all  the  bis  fain  for 
the  part  two  jesrs  HU)ck  of  all  asee  for  sale.  Ce« 
our  caulos      I'rauaell't  I'tlxe  Uoss.   t'aas  City.  Ulch. 


V.^t.^nn  VtkrA  0'  Bit  Type  Poland  Chinas 
fashion  llera  Sprln,:  boan  klrea  by  lilsnt 
Smooth  \V.  iiiUr  and  Ohio  KiiiB  2iid.out  of  700  and 
(100  lb  Jous.  real  hrrd  header  proai»ft»  A  few  sows 
bred  for  fall  farrow.  Theiw  orterlnga  are  real  ones, 
the  kind  thst  sra  worth  whlla  C.  S.  EPPLl^ . 
ZA.NESVII.l.E.    O. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fast  Krowins  baran  breed.  | 

Stoek  any   are  for  aale     Kre«  i. 

rlrnilar         LOCUST      LAWN  I 

FARM.    Bird  in  Hand.      Box  I? 
S.     I.ancaster    Co-ont;,    Ta. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  farrowed  June  I.  None  bet- 
ter Elltllile  to  reki»try.  Write  your  want.'.  I'enti 
croft    Farm.    lliu.     II.     Darllnkton.    IMu'enHvllic.    I'a 


Ttnvn/.     JERSEY    SPRING     PICS    and    gilti 
XFUrOC     f„r    July   and    Sci.t     (arro' 


plon    tihKtd    lines.        lieo     W 


bred 

(iralid   CI. am 
Cnni.    L'hrlcljsuUe.    O 


DUROC  PIGS.  The  large  type,  with  auslity.  S»rlM 
bosre  and  bred  «111«  l'rlee«  reasonable  J011.>  W 
COX    *    SO.NH.    NEW    WIUIINUTON.    PA. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  Herd  Boar  lor  sals,  sore 
breeder  Aim  b(«.l.inr  or.lers  f.r  \ui  and  Sept 
Plis.    11K.\J.    U.    I»CT1.EL>«E,    Ilunesdsle.    Pa    B.    J. 


Rei.  0.  I.  C.  and  C.  W.   Pits.   Brad  tilts  aad  toia* 

Satlffartion    and    aafe    delivery    guaranteed. 
JOHN    1..    VAN    HOIl.N.  TltOY.    PA. 


REfl.    BERKSHIRE    PIGS   for    sale.    Au«.    Sept.    and 

October    Ptlixs    rltliU    4    Kilts    'iim,    nl le-.    105    !■' 

IM   poui..la.      W.    J.    McCOXNELI..        0.\H>1I1>.    t'A 


from  their  dam.  Thoy  should  have 
access  to  a  small  pen,  where  the 
sow  cannot  go,  to  rcoeivo  tlieir  feed. 
Skim  milk  fed  in  a  shallow  pan  is 
very  good  for  them.  The  pigs  may 
also  be  taught  to  run  into  the  creep 
for  feed  by  allowing  them  .some 
shelled  or  ear  corn.  As  soon  as  they 
bogin  to  oat  well,  a  slop  made  of 
milk,  .some  shorts,  a  little  bran,  and 
some  linseed-oil  meal  or  tankage, 
fed  along  with  the  corn,  will  make  a 
ration  which,  with  proper  exercise, 
will  prevent  thumps  or  scours. 

A  good  ration  for  young  pigs  Is 
made  up  of  4  parts  by  weight  of 
corn,  4  parts  of  shorts,  1  part  of 
bran,  and  1  part  of  tankage.  As 
the  pigs  become  older,  the  corn  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  the 
amount  has  been  doubled. 

In  addition  to  proper  feed,  how- 
ever, the  pigs  must  have  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  exercise.  These  things 
cost  little  to  supply  and  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  best  results. — L.  A. 
Weaver  in  Mo.  Clr. 


SLIP  COLLAE  FOR  HORSES 


RES.  0.  I.  C.-8  all  at«s.  Boohlny  orders  lor  Jyae 
ptta:  tJlIU  bred  for  Aucust  fairuw  «,'-*<  "^ 
blAMO.NO    UlNonCA    FAIt.M  Mt      Bethel,    i'a 


/1L..».-  MTUit^a  Choice  Railsterad  sprtM  plff. 
CbeSter  WniteS  ,  ,„  oldar  wma  you  waal& 
J.  A.  BOAK.  New  Castle.     Pa.  B.  T.  D.   4. 


Lw(«     Berhshlrt 
BOia     FARIL 


•wlM        Reciatarad    nigh    Grade 

Prieee      raaaoaahla        Wrtse 

CBNTKB     VALLBT.     PA. 


Chester  Whites  ^.  ^infZj^'"    "^ 

ABCAUIA     FARM.  BOX    D.  BAU-T.    PA- 

Bwacs.  all   in.   Veariini  aad   Fall  yearilat  bear  aad 

FaU  boars.    Fall   sllta.   bred  for  Aus  .   Sei*.   and  0<  t 
Bprtns  piSS.  a   aei.   I    V    Jackson.  It.   10.  V    Wert.  O 


IV.— ..<.  T»axf    trrlns     piss     at    Isnnefs"     prieaa. 
l/UrOC-JerSey  |>.i,,.rMd  and  l«t  of  WoihI  nnes. 
SLATY    KIIKiK    K.VKM.  Box   5.       Palmyra.    Pa. 


•!>-_  n  T  P  Manh  l«.ara  weljlht  100  to  no  Ihe. 
ntg.  U.  1.  \j.  g^^  lyt^  beary  bune.  BKl'BAKKR 
BROS.        Star    It,        CtX'OLAMfS.    PA. 


Poultry 


I  noted  article  In  July  26  issue  re- 
lative to  method  of  preventing  horse 
collar  from  injuring  horse's  should- 
ers. I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  the 
dried  sweat  on  the  collar  that  does 
the  mischief  In  galling  the  shoulders. 
It  is  the  attrition  or  rubbing  produc- 
ed by  the  movement  of  the  collar 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  when 
the  animal  is  In  motion  that  causes 
the  trouble.  Prevent  this  and  you 
can  work  your  horse  regularly.  Even 
If  his  shoulders  are  raw  when  you 
commence  to  use  him  they  will  soon 
heal. 

The  arrangement  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  consists  in  having  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  all-leather 
collar,  a  flat  pad  or  it  might  be  call- 
ed a  sub  collar,  constructed  out  of 
solid  harness  leather.  This  Is  to  be 
placed  on  the  horse's  shoulders 
where  It  rests  In  the  same  relative 
position  all  of  the  time  the  regular 
collar  Is  on,  without  change  of  posi- 
tion. The  collar  Is  put  on  over  this 
pad.  but  the  two  are  In  no  way  at- 
tached to  each  other.  When  the  horse 
is  hitched  to  a  load  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  pull,  the  traces  hold  the  col- 
lar In  one  position  altho  there  Is  a 
considerable  shifting  about  of  the 
shoulders  over  the  face  of  the  collar, 
creating  friction  upon  the  skin.  By 
this  arrangement  the  friction  all 
comes  on  the  leather  pad  instead  of 
on  the  horse's  skin. — J.  C.  HIggens, 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 


HUMMERS    FAMOUS    CHICKS 
lasBons    bcrause    they    li>e    and    «row     Siwelal    prleas 
Juaa.  July   and   Auiiusl  Per   lOO     Pet    50 

Bar   Bock,    bli    healthy    fellows  |i:>  75        t*  00 

B    1.   Bads.   Blue  Klhbon  stock  17  M  •  '5 

Anoma  WOO        X^O 

Bnen  Leahom  S.  C.  Eterlay  strain    M  00         t  50 
WhIU    Lechora  H  Ot  T  75 

We  aUlrlt  you  buslneas  on  a  square  deal  basis.  lire 
arrival,    rarral    poet    paid.  _   _   _ 

B.  R    nuMMBn  A  CO  .  Frenrhtown.  N.  J,  B.  D.  T. 


LOOK  c^'i^^s  $12  A  100  UP 

By  Rpeeial  Dellrer?  Parral  Tost,  poetaae  paid  M  dlf- 
lereat  tborubrad  t»eeda  Utility  A  Eiblbltlun  fradea 
Utw  delltary  guarantaad.  Caparity  lOO.OOO  weekly 
Catalog  frc«     NABOB  HATCUERIES.  Uamblar.  Ohio 


Chicks.    Cockerels,    Pullets,    Drakes 

AND  DUCKS.  Wyandi.ttes  and  PUiii.uth  K.n-ks 
Pekln.  Itoiun  atnl  Indian  llunnrr  Dueka  AI.UIIA.M 
POIILTK\     KAK.M,        It    3r>.        I'h o.-nUillle     Pa 


HEW  BREED  OF  SHEEP 


Selhy  Service  Satisfies  SS^i  °V.„1?^  ??d 

aggs      Peana    PeUtoea  a  sperlalty    Returas  day  goods 

are  sold       Aak   for  our   market   letter. 

SBLBT     FROOI'CB    CO.  PHILADKLPHIA 

200  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

tl  7B     eacli      C.^kerels     '.     tiionthn     old     Jl     ra.  h 
I.      It.     TA.NfiEK.      YOIIK     SI'ltlNtiS.      V\ 


Br^lltnTjk'V  ••  C.  WHITE  LEBHORNS.  0««t 
■orca  10  l/ay  bur  an  err  or  chirk  brfore  yoo  get 
•W  li«e  catalog  BLATT  RIDUB  POCLTRT  FAJIM. 
Baa  (.   PALimiA,   PA. 


>.  C.   WHITE    LEGHORN    2   yr.   old   hsni:   some   fine 
early    cnrkerela    rheap.     Tom    Barron    strain. 

C.     I'.     SlllltK.V.         STEWAHTSTOWN.    PA 


Wanted 

.MIEI. 


Twi"    ea«<«    :tn    ,l<i7     rach    itrlrtlv    fiast 

laid    white    I,ej[hom    esrctt.    weeklr.      J. 

Kit.  (;.iO  Pallaadc  Ave.,  West  New  York.  .V.  J. 


I.on  Barred  P.  Rock  3  weeks  aid.  Chicks  lor  sale. 
*Sc  each.  Satlafartlon  Kuarantee>d  CHY.STAI.  SPRINO 
Stoek  Farm.    Ijttlesiown.   Ps     M     B    Ba«ehosr.   froii 

1  nnn   Parmna    l.««hnrns.    PnlleU.    Cockerels,    fl 
*,UW  HarrOnS,  „,.|,    ,nd    m.     Free   rsnse 
C.    IIOLTZAHN.         ASPERS,    PA. 


Corriedale  sheep  developed  In  Aus- 
tralia mainly  by  a  Lincoln-Merino 
cross,  are  being  studied  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Government  28,000-acre  sheep-ex- 
periment ranch  at  Dubois,  Idaho. 
There  are  at  present  about  1,500 
sheep  on  the  project  diviiled  Into 
various  classes.  Australians  claim  for 
the  Corriedales  better  mutton  form 
than  the  .Merino,  more  weight,  and 
yet  a  gooil  fleece  of  about  three- 
eighths  blood  quality.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  tests  now  being  conducted 
by  the  department  will  eventually 
result  in  a  better  average  sheep,  as 
to  mutton  carcass,  than  the  breeds 
now  on  the  market.  The  breed  was 
Introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Federal  Department,  but  since  that 
time  many  large  private  importa- 
tions have  been  made.  Part  of  the 
sheep  on  the  Dubois  range  are  being 
kept  as  straight  Corriedales,  while 
others  are  bein.g  crossed  with  Ameri- 
can crossbretls. 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advire  thru  thb  department  In  free  to  oitr  nub- 
Biriljera.  Luch  cutnmuiilc:itlon  should  Mute  biKtory 
and  sympionis  ot  the  caM!  lu  full;  abio  Oie  nanio 
Htiil  addreMH  of  writer.  Initl;il.t  only  will  be  |iul>- 
llslio<l.  We  cannot  mako  reply  by  mall.  ThLs  In 
ono  of  thB  most  valuable  coluiiiai  of  the  paper  and 
*■!•  Invite  reaib'rs  to  make  lue  of  It.  < .lIppltiiiH  from 
thHcoliitiin,  when  proiierlv  pri-iervc<l  and  ela^.,!- 
Iled.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  me<li<-,il 
8j  mposlunu  a  farmer-itockmau  lau  obtain. 


Colt  Walks  on  Toe. — ^I  have  a  colt, 
four  months  old,  that  walks  on  toe 
of  left  fore  foot.  The  lower  joint  of 
leg  fails  to  bend  enough.  It  has  been 
in  this  condition  for  the  past  .'{0 
days.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the 
cause  and  remedy.  J.  E.  K.,  Helle- 
fonte.  Pa.— Apply  one  part  tincture 
ii)dine  and  two  parts  camphorated 
oil  to  crooked  parts  of  colt's  leg,  once 
a  day.  A  surgical  operation  will 
perhaps  be  nece.ssary  before  a  recov- 
ery can  take  place,  but  such  work 
should  be  done  when  weather  is  cool- 
er. I  am  most  inclined  to  believe  it 
the  result  of  an  injury. 

Too  Much  Bowel  Action. — I  have 
a  driving  horse  that  weiglis  1.100 
pounds  and  as  soon  as  I  drive  him  a 
short  distance  his  excrement  becomes 
very  thin;  at  times  it  Is  so  thin  that 
it  splashes.  The  peculiar  part  is  that 
it  does  not  weaken  the  strength  or 
energy  of  the  horse.  What  remedy 
would  you  advise?  A.  S.  H.,  Brod- 
becks.  Pa. — Careful  feeding  and 
watering  of  such  a  horse  as  you  de- 
scribe will  slightly  check  this  exces- 
sive bowel  action,  but  the  cause  is 
exercise.  This  horse  should  not  be 
used  for  road  driving  anil  never 
driven  faster  than  a  walk.  Water 
him  before  feeding  grain,  stint  his 
water  supply  while  he  is  being  driv- 
en; but  best  of  all,  use  him  for  slow 
work  only.  Drugging  a  well  hor.se 
is  not  good  practice.  Controling  his 
bowel  movements  by  giving  him  as- 
tringents will  soon  do  him  harm. 

Catarrh. — Last  winter  one  of  my 
two  cows  developed  a  disorder  in  the 
nature  of  a  whitish  discharge  from 
both  nostrils.  It  hatl  no  apparent 
odor  and  seemed  in  no  way  to  affect 
her  otherwise,  tho  I  may  be  mistak- 
en. In  less  than  a  month  the  other 
cow  developed  the  same  trouble.  I 
have  done  nothing  for  either  cow. 
The  first  cow  had  a  slight  cough 
while  eating  but  is  over  it  now.  Ad- 
vice will  be  appreciated.  W.  C,  Den- 
ton. Md. — Give  each  of  your  cows 
one  tablespoonful  ground  gentian  at 
dose  in  feed,  three  times  a  day. 
Avoid  keeping  your  cows  where 
there  is  much  dust  or  In  a  draft. 

Deep  Milker. — I  have  a  registered 
heifer,  19  months  old,  that  was  bred 
some  lU  weeks  ago.  Now  she  has 
started  springing  and  milk  can  be 
noticed  leaking  from  teats.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  and  what 
shall  I  do.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  shi- 
Is  healthy  and  well.  Is  this  a  com- 
mon occurance  with  registered 
stock?  J.  J.  C  Townsend,  Del. — 
Doubtless  you  have  the  making  of  a 
good  dairy  cow  and  to  control  this 
unnatural  secretion  of  milk  you  had 
better  stint  her  allowance  of  milk- 
producing  food.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  give  her  drugs. 

Heifer  Has  Fits. — ^I  have  a  heifer 
that  seems  to  have  fits.  She  travels 
in  a  circle  until  she  falls.  These 
sick  spells  last  about  one  minute, 
then  she  appears  to  be  all  right. 
Every  two  weeks  she  has  an  attack, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned.  A.  M.  B., 
Myerstown,  Pa. — Preceding  these 
sick  spells  your  heifer's  bowels  will 
become  costive,  or  else  she  will  bloat, 
the  result  of  indigestion.  Give  her 
enough  epsom  salts  to  open  bowels. 
The  dose  for  900-lb.  cow  Is  one 
pound.  Also  give  her  forty  grains 
potassium  bromide  In  feed  or  In 
drinking  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  The  animal  should  be  exercised 
and  the  bowels  kept  open.  If  she 
continues  having  fits  she  had  better 
be  sold  for  beef. 


In  some  districts  where  cow  test- 
ing associations  are  just  being  es- 
tablished, one-fifth  of  the  dairy  cat- 
tle deservedly  find  their  way  to  the 
butcher  within  the  rtrst  year. 

Milk  alone  will  sustain  life  In- 
definitely and  that's  something  you 
can  say   about   no  other  food. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Surplus 

.Government 

Animals 

TO    BE    SOLD    BY 

THE    REMOUNT    SERVICE 

AT 

AUXILIARY   REMOUNT   DEPOT 
CAMP  DIX,  N.  J. 

MONDAY    AUGUST    II.    1919   AT    10   A.    M. 

650  HEAD  GOOD  SERVICEABLE 
DRAFT  MULES 

Til    \v*    fK^M    nt    rui'lir   auction    to    tli«    hiahett 
hlilfter   fnr    (I'.ASII    (>K    rKKTIFIKl)    niECK). 

Ctiofl     hotfl     a('''<'miii'>d.iti<<i)!>     at     riiilatU'li^Uiu 
flii'l   Tniii'iii. 

<;<K«I  triiiii  JMTvlrf. 

Si'1-arj.te   ik'im  for  imrrlmsr^l  aiitmalfl. 

ItaillMitd    cars    In    rua'tint'ss    fur    sliipmonU    of 
car  luad  lots. 

fjiurtcriiiu.strr    will    suiuily    ueces&ary    help    tor 
Ifmiliiti:, 

lUilr.'^afi  rrprosentative  on  ground  for  bUIing. 

laUiirhi>4iu  ctu  Gri»iiutls. 

A  h.iltcr  fiofs  viih  each  animdi. 

IMirrhuM'   ti«'k**t    fnr   rjinip   Hix.    N.    J. 

Iti'iuoiiiit    :f<>0    yanlA    fruni    statlnn. 

K»le   (*oniliu*tetl    by   M.    Kox   Soiii  St  Co. 

.T.    n.    Tiirnham,   CapUtn.   Q.    M.   Corpa. 

Ausili4iy     lU'iiiiiiiiit     PojK>t     Nn.     307.. 


Dairy 


400crJ:K400 


mFreih  cow*.     Try  •  iMd  ol  ItaM*  If  joa  »utt 
milk. 

I  en    Cowi  du«  to  nlre  ttaU  montk  and  next     Oood 
''V     •!»  and  the  best  dairy  itp*  rou  (tu  nw. 

70    Regutered  oovt,  frMb  and  dua  to  calr*  aooa. 
10    ne(Ut«r«d  Bull!,  with  a  lot  of  (ood  braadliK. 

M     Heifers.     TheT  are  extra  l>l«k  mOm,     UofUy 
due  to  calr*  thla  iprliu. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  DA,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Buildinf 
Bdl  Phone  534  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

SO  reglatered.  M  rary  hlth 
fradai  diw  thU  faU.  SO 
re,:Uterr<l.  SO  high  crada 
Tearlimir  ID  rtgtilarad.  M 
bUh  liride  2  >ear'Olda  dtn 
thij  fall  12  r*«liurad  buUa 
readr  tor  Mrrica.  10  ractS' 
tered  heifer  ealraa.  prlead 
to  aell  at  farmers'  prina. 
%  Holstein  heifer  ealraa 
120  to  }:s  each,  anraaa 
paid  In  Ioi«  of  5. 
J.  C.  Raataa.  Tally,  M.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

S€nJfor  FREE  lllutralul  BookUU 
The  Heisletn-  Fri«ai»n  AiSMialisa  •! 
ABerka,  Bai    Zlt,      Britdebwa,  Vl. 


WE    WILL    GIVE   THE    USE    OF    A 

Finely  Bred  Reg-  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

lc«  Uiree  yaats  ti>  anr  r»»i«'n»ll>le  farmer  who    wishes    to 
in.in'Te  hu  herd    Muscet  Hill  Farm.  Charlton.  " — 


REGISTEREX*    JERSEYS 

A    frw    l)rr<l    brlfrrs    and    serilce    bulls. 
AISTI.N    LEO.NARO    *    80.N.  TROT.    PA. 


HOLSTEIN   Calves  ^n^'Li^L'To^i^*. 

Write    for    ir.iT«.    pirturrs.    and    pedUrees 
WALTEB    M     lULTTENOBN         WilHei  Bsrre     Pa. 


Realtlersa   Holstsia    Friasian  Cattle  Sons  of  the  traat 

Klniirrtif    Sir    V»M.•^!la     a    i7    Ih     hull,    for    sale. 
MIM..tllI>    K.     II.VSEIIOAK.    t.ltU«»t'>wn.    I'a. 


Rec'Stered      Malsleia      aaa      Baeraiey        bulls    fiom 
r»l»M  "I  ser«lreabl«  as'     iJ«  animals  In  the  herd. 

uo.s.vTUKAOf*  rAjms.  a.   i>.   "  ■  "- 


1.    Harrisburi.    Pa. 


/>_....•.>•«•  Two    males    and    seraral    femalaa 

UUemSCyS  ^t   pra.ni'il    bn-'uMs    pi  Ires. 

MonNiN<;.«!ii)B  p.\nM.      syi.v.inia.  pa. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     !['"»„  "IfL.""^ 

BOBEIIT  TEMl'l.KTON  A  ."ON.   I^LSTEB.   I'A. 


JERSEY   BULL  CALF   dnwtad   A»rU  2.    I*lt.     BrMi 

ruht.    prlml   to    wll       Write    st   onra. 

TIIK    M.M'I  K    K.tl.K    KAIlM     H.    «.        Pr-.-jort     Ohio 


Palled  Helstsias  re«iitsr«d  with  tha  home*  oats,  enly 
nauirallr  h"mlr«s  CsUI^.ue  r>r  -.lar.r.:  (•EOBUa 
■    STtVE.N.SO.N   A   SONS.   ClarXs   Summit.   I'a. 


■ar-ll  -__  CU— *t.<..m«  Hull  <"slv'S  sirwl  by  OU-n- 
lUlking  SnOrtnOmS  ,|,|,  ko>>I  stamp  tor  aale. 
C    M    KENVKKV  A  .-^ONS    flitiT.  liridford  Co  .  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Perchcron.s,    Berkshires,    Holsteins 

Sriws    and    rll»»    hred   for    .Sertrmher    farrow. 
W.    p.    Rl.SHEL.  CE.NTRB   UAIX.   PA. 


Ayrshires,Percherons  and  Berkshires 

Wf  have  what    you  wart 

CRESMOHT  FARM,  SUNBURY,  PA 
Near-By  Stock  Farm  2?.'?:  «eT  b^SSK 

riir*    all  aiM:  White  Wysnilottr^.   all   the  mo*  vova- 
lar  Wood  lines  J    A    M<-M.tHAN     I't<twro»«.   Pa. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  AMD  RAW 
LAMBS,  -.^red  hv  ram  frcni  Imnorted  Itoral  Winni-r« 
at  teaaonabic  ifini.  I'hsi    K    Swblir    Markletun.  I'a 


24—140 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


AUgUBt     i),    lUx*). 


eadne^  In 


^.  $aiutaiy  Way 

WHENEVER  you  prepare  peaches  for  can- 
ning or  preserving,  try  this  simple  way  of 
removing  the  skins.  It's  quicker  and  easier 
than  paring  and  less  wasteful.  Saves  the  best  part  of 
the  fi^it — that  next  the  skin. 

Dissolve  half  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Lyi: 
and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  nine  gallons  of  cold  water 
and  boil  in  an  iron  kettle.  Suspend  fruit,  in  a  wire 
basket  or  cheesecloth,  in  this  hot  solution  for  two 
minutes.  This  will  remove  the  skin.  Then  wash  frui. 
twice  in  cold  water  to  clean  thoroughly.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  four  tablespoons  of  Babbittc 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  pinch  cf  alum,  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 

No  fuss,  no  muss,  no  special  utensils 


The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does 
not  injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Used 
by  the  best  California  canners.  Equally  effi- 
cient for  preparing  pears  and  plums. 

Insist  on  BABBITT'S'Concentrated  Lye  to 
get  best  results. 


M  CONCENTRATE 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc. 

Wert  34th  Street  New  YorL- 


Write  for  booklet  giving  many 
uses  for  BABBITT'S  L,YE 


SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 


"Make  >Em  Grow  Fast"     ^ 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

AaY..w«<!  wwhenY-iWurfii!  BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK  ii  pure  creamery  bnttermllk  with  NOTHINO  added 
— nothing  takrn  away  but  tbe  wat«r.  HOT  MODIFIED  by  the  addition  of  SUL- 
PHTIBIO  ACID  or  any  other  preMrratlTC.  It*  own  natural  LACTIC  ACID  keepi  it 
fresh. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Alio  guarantee  that  yon  irlll  be  satlsfled  with  resnlts  from  feeding  It. 
Onr  SEMI  SOLID  BUTTERMILK  U  the  only  bnttermllk  on  the  market  that  you 
can  drink  ycnrxelf  or  use  to  make  batter-cakei  for  your  table. 

I*wa  AfrkMltvnl  Cellte*.  A««t.  lewa.  1*4  tw«  ereeei  el  Net*.  uaM  Infater.  •«•*  litter — record 
per    IM   Ibi.   iaie   in   might. 

Whtat 
Day*  Cera        Meat  Meal        m**H»»  Wtifht 

1     2I(  442  Ik*.  33  Ifei.  31  lb*.  2M  llM. 

2    19*  I4t  lb*.  9  1b*.  14  lb*.  2M  lb*. 

Gala  er  Savie*     «  2M  lb*.       ~24  lb*.  17  lb*.  3  lb*. 

No.  I  had  Ks  bettM'  ailk.     Ne.  7  bad  all  they  maid  driak.    Yea  eaa 
do  a*  w*ll  or  better. 

UMd  by  th*  Paektr*  aed  ether  t*«d«n  i«  CAR  LOTS. 

''*^nJ?o"Ju'i°«^  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  kH»«  thtin   hralthy  aid  e*ti  then  to  markH  earlier. 

SEkll-SOLIO    BUTTERMILK    i*   a   tat*   fMd— (terilizcd   and    »a>tear. 
ind. 

A  SM-lb.  barrd  it  eeeal  to  1.000  •alloei  et  bBtt*r*iilk. 
To  »«e   you  frcifht  pltnti   have   been   built   in  Mvcral   diflereat  ital**. 
Why    uie    a    •ubttitole    or    Modifled    Buttermilk?      Die    SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK — it'i   pure   and    unadulteratrd.     Send   your   order   today. 

Caittm    Repre««nt*ti«*  •  Manulacturera 

I.  H.  NESTER&  CO.   Consolidated  Products  Co. 

33   So.    Front   St..   Phila..    Pa.       I  LINCOLN.    NEB. 


UOrifo  to-day  for 
your  copy  of — 


^*-J 


Mount  Siiui  Hospital  School  of  Nttf'sinf 

■  -^   3 ear«'    rfitirv    in    the    t hc-rv    an<l    xx^rx.r^   «.f 
"^ifclta    the    farllities    affordfl    by    Ihii    iixxlfrn 
^~^  inrtltutloit    In  offere*!  to  qualified  jniinc 
entertnn    ttip    Nurnlns    rrofe»«Ion 
rarKully    (rlanned   eniphfctiz- 
onftl    and    rultiiral    d^Trlop- 
"^^    Tfrm    rommenowi   0<*- 
^  rrtnrip&l  of  Scteol. 
'    OUa 


Corn  Harvester 

That  lleatN  them  all.  One  hnrae  rutj  twn  rf>wR  Car- 
rlesi  to  the  •h'irli.  Worked  by  1.  2.  cir  n  men  No 
danicer.  No  twine  fYee  trial.  We  alim  mahe  Stymp 
P'jiltr*  and  Til*  Oltchar*.  Catalne  Kree  AitentK 
moled.     If     P     BKKNBTT  *  C» ,   Wwtenrllle    Ohio 


If  yon  nrr  •  whntt  frrower,  or  intend  to  frrow  wheat  a 
your  crop  to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  profit,  this 
will  help  you.     It  is   up-to-date,  scientific-,  yet  simple  i 
pmctical.   It  tells  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Printed  on  enamel  paper,  pro- 
fusely   illustrated    and    with    emlxtssed  cover.     We 
have  not  spared  expense  io  preparation  ot  print-       y^j 
ing  and  it  is  sent  free  to  farmers  Io  show  them        XlP  v 
that  we  want  to  give  the  most  helpful  infor-        .•*o'^I^ 
mation  in  addition  to  the  most  produ<.tive        .•«.'^/*v/ 
fertili«.r.  M/j.^. 


FREE— Te«r  off  the  cotapon 
and  mail  it  today. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS! 

\\>  are  i.fTrrin;:  a  flnr  Uit  of  pe<lii:ree«l  iiii.'H  two 
nioiilli.i  old.  either  «ex.  at  $20  e»<"h.  cr»te<l  and 
delivered  at  R  H.  Alan  larcr  uradr  pliw.  l»>*r« 
and  «•*«  at  $1.%.  ajte  10  wccIih.  We  h«\c  grade 
how:*  and  icKlstered  warn*  hred  or  open  for  •<Hle 
Writ*  UK  voilT  want!)  BIlANnilKTII  l.AKK 
KAHM.      HRANDRKTH.    N     Y. 


SETA-WITTE 
Hoy    CD    your   own 
terma.     Save  SI  5  lo 
1200.  CataloB  FKEK. 
kVITTK  CnOINB  WORKS 

mn  aniii*  ao*...     aimn  ci««,  ■••. 
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Organizing  A  County  For  Better  Hogs 

How  Cambria  Coi/?iti/,  Pa.,  is  Improving  and  Developing  Its  Swine  Industi-y 


i 


Hog  breeding  and  eronoiiiic  pork  prnductinn 
have  always  been  clcsely  associated  with  corn  belt 
conditions,  but  there  are  niiiny  ollitr  sections 
where  breeding  and  feeding  are  prolitable. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania the  growing  soasons  are  too  short  for  the 
production  ot  corn,  and  the  winters  too  severe  for 
extensive  wheat  growing.  But  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  foragi-  crops,  such  as 
rye.  oats,  rape  and  Canada  field  peas,  or  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  the  same.  And 
the  proper  utilization  of  these  crops 
means  profitable  pork  poduction,  as 
has  been  rlemon.strated  by  experi- 
ments made  by  some  hog  breeders  in 
this  section.  Cambria  County  soils 
are  largely  Dekalb  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  such  that  all  cool  season 
crops  are  profitable. 

The  markets  of  this  section  are  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Mining  towns  are 
located  over  the  county,  five  or  six 
miles  apart,  so  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  section  in  the  county  that  is 
far  distant  from  a  good  consuming 
market,  and  a  market  that  is  partic- 
nlarly  favorable  to  the  sale  of  pork 
and  pork  products.  These  are  some 
Of  the  main  reasons  that  have  led 
the  farmers  of  this  community  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  increased  pork 
production   by  the   economic  use  of  forage  crops. 


Six  Pigs  by  Association  Sire,  an  Exceptionally  Uniform  Lot 


> 


Organizing  the  Growers 

On  November  18th,  1916,  a  meeting  was  called 
by  the  Live  Stock  Committee  of  the  Cambria 
County  farm  Bureau  at  which  the  prominent  hog 
growers  of  the  county  were  invited.  The  purpose 
of  calling  this  meeting  was  stated  by  tbe  chair- 
man as  being  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  better  hogs  and 
more  of  them  In  the  county.  Tbe 
men  present  at  the  meeting  realized 
that  it  cost  no  more  to  feed  out  for 
market  purposes  a  pure-bred  pig 
than  a  grade,  and  that  when  it  came 
to  disposing  of  young  pigs  or  mature 
animals  for  breeding  stock,  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  ilecidedly  in  favor 
of  the  pure-bred. 

The  great  drawback  in  developing 
tbe  hog  business  was  declared  to  be 
the  lack  of  good  breeding  stock, 
there  being  loniparatively  few  pure- 
bred hogs  in  the  county,  and  these 
few  widely  scattered;  possibly  at  the 
most  only  three  or  four  upon  any  one 
farm.  Discussion  developed  the  fact 
that  the  hog  breeders  felt  they  could 
build  up  a  more  successful  business 
and  do  it  more  quickly  by  working 
together  than  by  working  separately, 
■and  so  they  decided  to  organize 

The  Cambria  County  Pure  Bred 
Swine      Breeders'      Association      was 


15v    II      ('.    ^I<•^^  ILUAMS  prices  quoted  for  individunl  animals.     Five  pure- 

bred gilts  and  three  open  gilts  were  purchased  in 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1017.  with  tliirtcen  mem-    this    way.       These    animals    gave    the    association 
hers  working  in  co-operation  with  the  local  farm    members  a  gooil  start  with  new  stock  in  addition 
bureau  and  the  live  stock  extension  specialist  of    to  what  they  already  had  on  hand. 
State  College.     One  of  the  first  things  this  associ- 

;ition   thought   best   lo  tio  was  to  get    atlditional  Disposing  of  Surplus  Stock 

hogs  on  the  farms  already  growing  pure-breds  and  An  early  question  confronting  the  association 
to  urge  the  purchase  of  pure-breil  hogs  for  other  members  was:  If  we  increase  our  pure-hreil  stock, 
farms   that    had    previously    paid    no   attention    to    how    will    wc    dispose    of    any    surplus    stock    we 

might  have  for  breeding  purpose?, 
inasmuch  as  there  will  not  be 
enough  stock  on  any  one  farm  to  at- 
tract the  large  buyers  from  a  dis- 
tance or  to  advertise  it  wiflely  in  an 
individual  way.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Pure  Bred  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion hail  draftetl  into  its  constitu- 
tion the  following  provisions: 

1— This  organization  pleilges  itself 
to  work  for  an  annual,  county-wide 
hog  show  and  sale,  at  such  a  place 
and  time  as  a  majority  vote  of  tbe 
members  present  shall  determine. 

2 — All  hogs  offered  for  sale  a? 
breeding  stock  must  be  registered 
and  the  registration  papers  showing 
the  breeding  must  be  present  for  ex- 
amination on  the  day  of  the  sale. 

:? — The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
have  power  to  fix  the  charges  on  all 
the  pure-bred  hog  business.  The  Secretary  of  the  stock  sold  on  the  day  of  such  sale  to  cover  all  nec- 
association  was  instructed  to  get  into  communica-  essary  expenses  such  as  auctioneer's  fee,  feed, 
tion   with   high-class   breeders  and    find   out   what    stall  rent,  etc. 

would  be  obtainable  in  the  way  of  pure-bred  sows  4 — All  stock  entered  and  listetl  for  sale  at  the 
or  gilts.  When  the  replies  were  received,  the  sec-  annual  hog  show  and  sale  must  be  sold  to  tLe 
retary,  ariiieil  with  the  supply  of  communications    highest  bidder. 

from  reputable  hog  breeders,  iiiaile  personal  visits  At  a  meeting  called  In  June.  1917,  the  question 
to  all   tbe   members   of    the    association,    showing    of  holding  a  sale  during  October  of  that  year  w<.s 

discussed.  It  was  found  that  of  the 
22  pure-bred  animals  that  would  be 
consigned  to  tbe  sale.  21  would  be 
open  gilts.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
sale  of  open  gilts  would  not  attract 
buyers  nearly  so  well  as  a  sale  ct 
bred  animals,  so  the  iilea  of  holding 
a  sale  in  1917  was  abandoned.  But 
at  that  time  each  member  pledged 
himself  to  be  in  a  position  to  consign 
one  or  more  bred  animals  to  a  .'■alt 
to  be  held  the  next  year. 

The  First  Sale 

In  the  spring  of  191S  a  condition 
shown  to  exist  among  the  Berkshire 
breeders  of  the  county  was  the  ab- 
sence of  a  service  boar  of  proper 
type  and  individuality.  This  prob- 
lem was  rather  hard  because  the 
members  were  so  widely  separated. 
One  of  the  breeders  finally  agreed  to 
purchase  a  high-class  animal  «Dd 
later  bought  a  jiarticularly  valuable 
individual.  Rival's  .Son  228006  (Pa^t 
'ZZ),  a  son  of  Rival's  Royal  Ma'^t^r- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Poland  China  Gilts  and  Barrows  on  Oats    OaTs  and  Rape  Pasture. 
Forage  Crops  Make  Good  Poik  at  Low  Cost. 
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Potato  Growers,  Attention ! 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


August   16.   1919. 


som  or  on  the  stem,   mixture  of  these  two  types  still  another  virtue  It  possesses  i.s  in  the  fact  that 

can    be   eliminated    under    field    conditions.      The  It   will   tame  and  mellow  wild  land,  destroy   wild 

foliage  of  the  Mountain  type  Is  also  more  upright  grass  and  weeds,  and  all  other  rubbish  subject  to 

Watch  for  Varietal  Mixture  in  Your  Potato  Fields    later  in  the  season  and   more  dense   than  that  of  neglected    land.      Two    hundred    pounds    of    acid 


August  is  the  month  when  mixture  of  potato 
varieties  can  be  detected  most  easily  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  As  you  pass  thru  the  field  at 
blossoming  time  or  just  before  and  after  this 
period,  certain  hills  may  present  a  dlslnct  and  dif- 
ferent type  of  foliage  or  a  different  colored  blos- 
som. These  should  be  staked,  and  at  harvest  time 
dug  and  stored  separate  from  the  main  crop. 

The  Reasons 
This  mixture   may   have  entirely  escaped  your 
notice  heretofore  or  you  may  not  have  considered 


the  Rural  group.  -Very  often  Rural  varieties  can  phosphate  to  the  acre  on  the  poorc  and  of  clay 
be  detected  In  fields  of  Green  Mountains  just  after  soil  will  produce  a  heavy  growth  of  buckwheat, 
the  latter  have  gone  out  of  blossom,  by  reason  of  and  If  harvested  the  crop  will  pay  well;  or  if  you 
the  fact  that  the  Rurals  have  just  begun  to  wish  to  enrich  your  land  further,  turn  it  down 
bloom.  Inasmuch  as  the  Mountain  group  of  va-  when  in  bloom  and  sow  to  rye  that  fall;  to  be 
rieties  is  the  only  one  which  bears  no  color  either  turned  down  next  summer  when  in  bloom.  This 
in  the  flower  or  on  the  stem,  it  is  obviously  easy  process  will  give  you  a  seed  bed  filled  with  humus 
to  eliminate  all  other  types  from  it,  and  vice  and  plant  food,  mellow  as  an  ash  heap,  in  corn- 
versa,  plete  condition  for  any  crop. 

As  most  growers  object  to  digging  out  mixtures  Buckwheat   is  being  raised   now  over  Western 

during  the  growing  season  on  account  of  the  re-  Pennsylvania  in  great   quantities,  because   It  can 

suiting   reduction    In    yl«ld,   such    hills   should    be  be  produced  from  the  poorest,  worn-out  land  by  a 

staked  at   times  convenient  to  or  along  with  the  light  application  of  acid  phosphate,  and  sold  for 

summer   work  on   the  potato  crop,  and  dug  sepa-  cash  at  a  good  price  as  It  comes  from  the  thresher, 

rately  In  the  Jail.     Staking  should  be  resorted  to  and  only  requires  sixty  days.     But  with  the  more 

on  two  or  three  occasions,  as, not   all   the   differ-  thrifty   farmers  It  is  used   more   as  a  preparation 

ences  In  blossom  and  foliage  character  are  appa-  for  other  crops,  or  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock.     To 

rent  at  the  same  time. — E.  V.   Hardenburg,  Cor-  harvest  it  cheaply  I  use  a  side-delivery  reaper,  a 

nell  University.  foot  dun>p.     Make  dumps  as  large  as  can  be  han- 

^_ died  conveniently  and  as  even  In  size  as  possible. 

Two  men  can  follow  the  reaper  and  set  up  dumps, 
well  spread  at   the  bottom,   with   tops  drawn  to- 

gether.      Care   should   be   taken    to   keep   bunches 

In  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  June  21,  In  an  arti-  san<«'ng  up  until  ready  to  thresh.      I  always  took 

cle  on  the  value  of  buckwheat  as  a  farm  crop,  I  1'^'"^   *«   ^^^'^  «'•■"*'   ^'<^11   stacked   and   sprinkled 

recognize   many   facts   which   I   learned   by   actual  ^''^'i   s"'*.      If    in   a    field    where    stock   can    have 

experience   many   years   ago   when   I   was  a  small  »<^cess.  cattle,  horses,  mules  or  sheep  would  eat  of 

boy.     My  first  recollection  of  buckwheat  was  the  '^  greedily.     It  makes  a  change,  and  at  any  time 

August  is  the  Time  to  Clean  Up  the  Fence  Eows    delicious    buckwheat    cakes    my    mother    used    to  >oii  can  haul  it  to  the  barn  and  use  it  for  bed- 
and  Roadsides                                      bake    during    the    winter    months    after    butcher- 
ing time,  then  with  plenty  of  ham  and  eggs  and 

its  elimination  a  matter  of  any  concern.     Never-    maple  syrup  in  the  spring.    Those  were  comblna- 

tbelcss,  mixture  concerns  both  the  grower  and  the    lions   that   naturally   appealed    to   a   vigorous  boy 

consumer.     Differences  in  shape,  color  and  texture    whose  constant  employment  was  in  the  woods  or 

ot   skin   of   tubers  In    the   market   often   detracts    out  In  the  open  fields. 

markedly  from  the  appearance  of  table  stock  and         My  father's  first  act  on  the  farm  was  to  clear  a 

patch  on  which  to  build  a  log  house.     Next  came 


A  Place  For  Buckwheat 


ding. — W.  R.  McGlll,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


To  Hold  The  Mow  Doors  Closed 


reflects  caelessnesa  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 
Furthermore,  varietal  mixture  In  so-called  seed 
stock  IS  now  almost  a  disqualifying  factor.  The 
grades  now  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  U.  6.  Grade  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  2  specify  that  potatoes  so  graded  must 
be  of  similar  characteristics. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  fields  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  showing  a  inixture  of  varieties 
of  tubers  of  distinct  shape,  skin  texture  and  skin 
color.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  so  very 
many  types  and  varieties'  are  now  being  used  In 
these  states.  Even  a  half  dozen  hills  of  mlxure 
to  the  acre  this  -year  may  tnean  50  to  100  hills  of 
mixture  next  year  after  such  foreign  tubers  have 
been  cut  for  seed  along  with  the  main  seed  sup- 
ply. This  «nlght  easily  result  In  enough  mixture 
to  disqualify  the  stock  for  seed  purposes  or  to  Ragged  Roadsides  Are  a  Poor  Advertisement  for 
reduce   It    below   the   quality   of  the  U.  S.   grades  Farm 

above  specified. 

Differences  in  seasonal  maturity  of  certain  vari-  a  garden  spot  and  potato  patch,  then  corn  ami 
efles  may  result  In  direct  loss  to  the  grower  when  buckwheat  fields.  Each  field  -would  be  dedicated 
these  types  are  mixed.  For  example,  Irish  Cob-  iq  ^l^^^  particular  crop  for  years  to  come.  (Xo 
bier  being  an  early  variety  and  therefore  lower  In  rotation  of  crops  In  those  days.)  Many  years 
inherent  yielding  capacity  than  such  types  as  the  have  elapsed  and  I  distinctly  remember  the  exact 
Rural  and  Green  Mountains,  would,  when  mixed  gpot  of  ground  on  which  my  grandfathers  buck- 
wlth  the  latter,  tend  to  reduce  the  maximum  pos-  wheat  was;  altho  a  prosperous  town  now  occupies 
Bible  yield.  Long  Island  growers  who  use  white  ,he  site.  The  recollection  of  those  pancakes,  ham 
sprout  or  Green  Mountain  type  varieties  almost  and  eggs  and  maple  syrup  still  occasionally  en- 
excluslvely  do  not  object  so  much  to  a  few  Cob-  ^ance  my  mental  vision.  But  after  many  years  of 
biers  mixed  with  their  stock  «s  having  varieties 
of  the  blue  sprout  or  Rural  type  which  do  not 
mature  until  after  their  crop  is  normally  mar- 
keted. 


Mow  doors  that  swing  to  the  side  often  make  a 
nuisance  of  themselves  by  blowing  shut  Just  when 
one  Is  about  to  pitch  a  sheaf  through.  The  ac- 
companying sketches  show  two  ways  to  prevent 
this. 

The  simpler  device  Is  a  wooden  button,  made  as 
Illustrated,  with  the  part  "a"  cut  out  the  thick- 
ness of  the  door.  The  button  Is  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  barn  by  a  long  screw,  or  better  yet,  by 
a  bolt.  It  should  be  put  just  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  door  and  near  the  opening. 

Another  way  to  keep  the  door  open  Is  to  bolt  a 
flat  stick  of  1  by  2-lnc'h  stuff  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  door.  The  stick  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  opposite  lower  corner  of  the  door 
opening.  When  the  stick  i;<  so  placed,  the  door 
cannot  blow  shut.  If  the  stick  is  in  the  way, 
drive  a  large  nail  Just  under  the  door  sill  for  the 
stick  to  rest  on.     The  stick  enables  I  lie  door  to  be 


4  IB. 
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Button  for  Holding  Door  Open 


The  Method 


continuous  buckwheat,  the  crop  dwindled  and  got  pulled  to  without  leaning  out  of  the  mow.     When 
light,  and  the  impression  became  general  that  the  the  door  Is  closed,  the  stick  swings  up  and  Is  fas- 
buckwheat  was  a  hard  crop  on  the  ground.  Bn<l  a  tened     as    shown     by     the    dotted    lines. — R.     L. 
new   field   would   have   to   be   cleared.      With   that  Scharring-Hausen. 
Itnpresslon  I  rather  abandoned  raising  it  for  sev- 


I.    I 
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eral  years  until  a  ready  demand  developed  In  the 

The  casual  grower  may  presuppose  that  he  can  west,   where   there   is  a  large   area   of   country  4n 

sort  the   mixture  from   his  bin  after  harvest  and  which    It    could   not    be   raised.      Then    buckwheat 

before  the  crop  Is  marketed.     This  is  scarcely  pos-  became  a  quick,  profit a^ble  crop.     Then  I  began  a 

slble  except  as  the  mixture  happens  to  be  of  some  series  of  experiments,  and  have  found  the  follow- 

variety  having  a  tuber  shape  and  color  quite  dis-  ing  advantages  in  its  culture: 

tinct  from  that  of  the  main  crop.     It  is  quite  pos-        Firstly,  as  a  feed  for  stock.     When   I  was  the 

slble  to  pick  Early  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph  or  Early  milkmaid   in  the  dairy  at  home  1  learned   that  a 

Ohio  from  a  bin  of  Rurals  or  from  a  bin  of  Green  pail    of    slop    made     from    buckwheat    middlings 

Mountains,    but    altogether    Impracticable    to    at-  would  put  more  "pep"  Into  a  cow  and  fill  the  pail 

tempt  to  separate  Rural  and  Green  Mountain  va-  fuller   with   milk   than    any   other    feed    we  could 

rieties  once  they  become  mixed  lib  the  bin.  find.      And  'for   breeding  sows   and   growing   pigs. 

Such  separation  can,  however,  be  readily  made  mixed  with  wheat  bran  or  corn  meal.   It   was  ex- 

in  the  field  at  blossom  time.     Of  the  two  principal  cellent.      Also   to   finish   up  a  ^unch  of   fattening 

types  of  potatoes  produced  in  New  York,  namely,  steers    ready   for    the   shambles,    buckwheat   chop 

Rural  and  Green   Mountain,   the   former   exhibits  mixed  with  cornmeal  and  good  hay.  would  polish 

rather  spreading,    sparsely  Tollated    tops   bearing  up  and  add  weight  very  rapidly.     For  all  kinds  of         The   farmer   who  sells  his  crops  or  neglects  to 

considerable  purplish  or  violet  color  on  the  stems  poultry,  mixed  with  cornmeal  and  bran,  it  cannot    save   and   use   the   manure   produced   on    his  farm 

and  in  the  blossom.     Also,  the  leaves  of  the  Rural  be   beaten;   and   as  an   egg-producer,   mixed   with    must  understand  clearly  that  he  is  removing  from 

are  smaller  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  Moun-  wheat  middlings,  there  could  be  nothing  better.        his  land  each  year  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food 
tain     varieties.      Since     varieties     of     the     Green         Buckwheat    makes    an    excellent    crop    to    turn    constituents  which  must  surely  be  restored  sooner 

Mountain  type  contain  no  color  either  in  the  bios-  down  «ihen  hi  full  bloom  for  green  manure,  and    or  later  if  a  productive  soli  Is  to  be  maintained. 


Stay  for  Holding  Boor  Open 


August  16,  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Neglected  Fence-Rows  and  Road 


the    American    farmer    today — lack    of    publicity,  he  compared  with  ground  limestone.     Under  ordi- 

need  of  political  power,  and  want  of  proper  husi-  nary   conditions   it   would   not  seem   to  be  a  wise 

ness  methods.      The   keynote  of  success   today   is  move  for  a  farmer  In  a  limestone  country,  such  as 

"organization."       There      are     business      leagues,  that   of    the    inquirer,    to    import    marl    from    any 

hauliers'  associations,  and  labor  unions.     We  feel  great  distance  because  of  freight  costs.     The  price 


A  very  true  saying,  one  often  hears,  is  that  a 
person  Is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  This 
doesn't  always  mean  only  the  people  with  whom    the  enormous  power  of  the  unseen  forces  of  capi-    named,  $6  per  ton,  would  seem  to  be  a  prohibitive 


he  associates;  it  applies  equally  as  well  to  his 
stock,  crops,  and  buildings.  This  fact  shows  up 
during  this  part  of  the  year  in  the  care  and  atten- 
tion given  the  fence-rows. 

Traveling  thru  nearly  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, w'e  see  neglected  fence-rows.     Sometimes  we 


Bisheartening  Experiences 

It  is  often  surprising  to  see  how  people  "come 
back"  after  receiving  what  seems  at  the  time  to 
be  a  knock-out  blow.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the 
excessive  rains  of  July  in  about  a  hundred  coun- 
ties of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is  immense. 
Farmers  anxiously  watched  the  skies  with  dwin- 


tal,  and  we  see  how  labor  has  fought  for  belter  one. 
working  conditions,  shorter  hours,  and  bigger 
pay.  A  .single  workingman  would  have  very  lit- 
tle chance  to  better  himself,  but  the  voice  of  the 
"union"  Is  listened  to  In  very  high  places  indeed. 
Recently  nine  thousand  men  In  Toronto  went  on  a 
pass  them,  remarking  that  possibly  they  belong  to  strike  over  the  question  of  more  pay  and  a  six- 
some  shiftless  tenant,  and  then  prophesy  to  our-    hour  working  day! 

selves  that  he  will  never  own  a  home  of  his  own.  The  farmer  has  been  slow  to  organize  for  sev- 
Whlle  this  sometimes  is  true,  too  often  the  farmer-  eral  reasons.  The  nature  of  his  work  makes  him  dling  hopes  for  two  weeks  as  they  saw  the  remain- 
owner  is  just  as  slovenly.  Whether  the  person  is  less  dependent  upon  others  than  does  that  of  most  der  of  their  half-gathered  harvest  wholly  or  par- 
overworked,  or  otherwise  rightly  kept  from  keep-    city   enterprises.      He    is   naturally   conservative,    tially  destroyed. 

ing  his  fence-rows  clean,  we  never  stop  to  con-  He  works  as  a  small  and  scattered  unit;  not  in  But  there  is  something  in  life  In  the  country 
slder,  but  class  him  at  once  as  an  undesirable  as  close  contact  with  his  fellows  as  the  city  work-  which  spontaneously  renews  hope.  Probably  the 
neighbor.  Besides  reflecting  on  the  individual,  man.  But  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  farmer  unconsciously  Imbibes  from  Nature  the 
the  neighborhood  also  suffers;  for,  where  unkept  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  farmer  must  organize  spirit  which  never  acknowledges  defeat,  but 
roadsides  and  fence-rows  are  common,  the  conclu-  to  compete  successfully  with  the  forces  and  prob-  which  begins  the  work  of  renewing  almost  before 
Blon  is  soon  reached  that  the  community  is  either  lems  he  is  compelled  to  meet.  Just  how  to  organ-  the  injury  Is  completed.  So,  the  successful 
a  "has  been"  or  a  "won't  -be."     Some  people  seem    ize  is  the  problem  at  present  -  farmer  spends  little  time   In  crying  over  spilled 

to  think  that  if  things  are  ^tept  clean  in  the  vicln-        The  germ  of  a  farmers'  organization  exists  in    milk,  but  goes  to  work  with  renewed  purpose  to 
ity  of  the  buildings  there  is  no  further  need,  as    the  county  farm  bureaus.   In   the   Grange.    In   the    cover  the  loss,  and  he  always  finds  Nature  loyally 
people    will    not    take    notice.      They    forget    the    various  cooperative  associations,  or  in  some  form    standing  by  to  lend  her  aid  in  preparing  for  and 
neighbor  across  the  line,  and  the  roadside  at  the    of    a    farmers'    union    modeled    after    the    labor    growing  a  new  harvest, 
rear  of  the  farm.  unions,  from  the  "local"  to  a  national  federation. 

Besides  "showing  up"  the  man,  the  dirty  fence-  Just  what  form  it  will  take  remains  to  be  seen, 
row  or  roadside  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  whole  It  is  certain  to  be  national  In  extent,  broad  in  its 
community,  as  It  harbors  noxious  animals,  plant  scope,  and  powerful  In  the  affairs  of  our  country, 
diseases  and  harmful  Insects,  as  well  as  acting  as  There  Is  no  doubt  that  organization,  and  organl- 
a  distributing  point  for  all  the  weeds  in  that  sec-    zation  alone,  can  secure  for  the  American  farmer 


How  Much  Wheat  ? 

No  doubt  many  farmers  are  still  undecided  as 

to  how  much  wheat  to  sow  this  year.     What  will 

be  the  probability  of  getting  sufficient  farm  labor 

next  year?     How  will  the  termination  of  a  fixed 


tlon.     Even  if  the  person  doesn't  care  for  himself,    the  political   and  economic  advantages  which  he    price   likely   affect    the   market?     Will   it   pay  to 


he  should  consider  others  around 
him  and  take  steps  to  abolish  such 
common  nuisances.  Weeds  and  shrub- 
bery when  cut  during  the  dry  period 
of  late  July  and  August  seldom  start 
up  again,  as  their  growing  season  Is 
about  over,  while  the  young  seeds  (If 
formed  at  all)  will  seldom  germi- 
nate, as  they  are  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity. — C.  Ran- 
dolph Kahler,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 


FERTILIZE  WINTER  GRAIN 


Don't  persuade  yourself  that  ferti- 
liser is  too  high  In  price  to  use  on 
wheat  and  rye  this  fall.  A  bushel  of 
grain  will  buy  more  fertilizer  than  it 
did  before  the  war.  We  need  more 
bushels,  but  our  rotation  and  the 
shortage  of  labor  will  not  permit 
much  of  an  increase  in  our  acreage. 
The  best  solution  is  to  raise  more 
bushels  per  acre.  Get  the  best  seed 
obtainable,  prepare  the  land  as  well 
as  possible,  and  then  fertilize  for  a 
bigger  yield. 

Well  fertilized  potato  land  prob- 
ably will  not  need  much  more  to 
grow  a  good  crop,  but  on  other  land  300  to  400    today  does  not  possess,  burwhich'are'bts  by  right. 


liming  Potatoes.    Land  Will  Be  Sown  to  Wheat  and  Clover 


pounds  of  2-10  or  3-8  fertilizer  will  pay;  espe- 
cially where  press  of  work,  weather  conditions,  or 
fear  of  the  Hessian  fly  makes  seeding  late.  We 
need  a  good  top-growth  before  winter,  and  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  will  help  wonderfully  to  se- 
cure It.  Where  manure  has  been  applied  for  the 
grain,  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  is  still  profit- 
able, since  the  manure  is  low  in  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  stimulates  vigorous  root  growth  and 
promotes  a  heavy  yield  of  well-filled  grain.  Poul- 
try manure  contains  little  besides  nitrogen;  it 
stimulates  a  quick,  rank  growth,  but  should  al- 
ways be  reinforced  with  acid  phosphate  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  of  phosphate  to  five  of  manure. 


-R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen. 


Current 

Comment 

By  Father  Penn 


sow  it  under  these  uncertainties  and 
apply  fertilizer  at  the  present  prices? 
These  are  legitimate  questions  and 
without  the  stimulation  of  patriotic 
appeal  may  be  so  formidable  as  to 
discourage  some  farmers  from  put- 
ting out  the  usual  acreage,  especially 
in  the  sections  where  the  crop  was 
partially  ruined  this  year.  This  crop 
must  be  planned  farther  away  from 
marketing  time  than  most  crops  and 
requires  long-range  guessing. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  present 
situation,  however,  seems  to  indicate 
a  continued  good  demand  and  conse- 
quently a  fair  market  for  wheat. 
The  present  world-crop  is  below  the 
world's  needs,  and  the  Wheat  Direc- 
tor has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
even  If  the  guarantee  were  removed 
that  the  price  would  now  go  above 
the  guaranteed  price.  Any  wheat 
crop  which  is  likely  to  be  harvested 
in  1920  is  almost  sure  to  find  a 
ready  market.  As  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it — that  is  more  uncertain. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  general  ef- 
fort to  hammer  down  the  price  of 
farm  products,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  price  of  food  will  move  up  or  down  in 
sympathy  with  the  prices  of  other  products  and 
labor,  and  that  the  farmer's  returna  will  be  upon 
a  fair  comparative  basis.  It  would  seem,  then, 
the  sensible  thing  to  plant  the  usual  amount  of 
wheat  for  next  year's  harvest. 

OATS  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE 


Marl  and  Lime 

A  farmer  in  Blair  County,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
Do  not  forget  that  you  are  fertilizing  the  grass    ^^^^  ^^^,    paying  six  dollars  per  ton  for  It.  and 


and  clover  crop  as  well  as  the  grain.  It  takes  a 
rich  soil  to  grow  two  crops  at  the  same  time,  and 
liberal  fertilization  and  manuring  is  Insurance 
against  failure  of  the  grass  seeding.  The  grass 
will  not  allow  any  of  the  fertility  to  be  wasted. — 
From  Camden  Co.  Farm  Bureau. 


Weak  Points  in  Farming — IV 


Organization  the  Need  of  the  Farmer 


wishes  to  know  whether  marl  is  as  good  as  lime 
and  whether  he  paid  too  much  for  It. 

Marl  Is  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
clay.  Loosely  speaking.  It  includes  all  calcareous 
deposits.  Green  sand  marl,  however.  Is  not  cal- 
careous, but  is  largely  iron  potassium  silicate. 
The  latter  is  found  In  New  Jersey.  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  kind  the  subscriber  has 
bought  is  the  first — calcium  carbonate  mixed  with 
clay. 

The  lime  in  marl   Is  the  same  as  that   In  raw 


While  the  indicated  oats  crop  is  about  250,000.- 
000  under  last  year,  the  acreage  is  less,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expansion  in  winter  wheat  and 
spring  wheat  seeding  In  the  big  portion  of  the 
belt.  The  yield  per  acre  is  less  than  for  the  past 
few  years,  but  above  the  average.  The  crop  was 
affected  by  the  same  Influence  as  the  winter 
wheat,  and  With  tlie  exception  of  the  far  south- 
west, suffered  material  damage  from  late  seeding, 
the  seasonable  ripening  period  coming  when  the 
g'aln  was  small  and  causing  a  light  yield.  The 
large  acreage  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try may  suffer  some  additional  damage.  The  har- 
vest is  more  than  three-flfths  completed  over  the 
country,  so  that  the  final  production  will  not  be 
materially  changed  from  that  indicated  by  the 
current  reports. 


Many -farmers  still   follow   the  old  custom  of 


limestone  and    is  equally   good   for   soil    use.      Its 

"In  union  there  is  strength,"     Most  of  us  have    value  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  lime  the  plowing  down   manure  for  wheat.     Careful   tests 

heard  these   words  so  often   that   they   have  lost    marl  contains.     This  varies  greatly  and  the  buyer  have  shown  that  top-dressing  the  ground  after  it 

their  meaning  to  us.     Yet  they  point  the  way  to    t-hould   know   what    percentage  Is  guaranteed  be-  is  plowed  and  disking  manure  Into  the  soil  Is  bet- 

the  solution  of  three  great  problems  confronting    fore  purchasing.    The  percentage  and  price  should  ter  for  the  wheat  crop  and  also  for  the  grass  crop. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


August   16.   191d 


August  16,  1919. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


THE  WHEAT  CROP 


Winter  Wheat 


tricts  avoraging  30  to  33  bushels.  Xorecast  of  cailot  .sliipinonts  is  cioii  pionuses  to  bo  large,  Coliimbii 
testing  58  lo  61.  Color  good.  Sev-  3  J. 000,  compared  witli  13.!t03  cava  County  reporting  a  122  percent  yield, 
eral     tields     have     been     burned     and    shipped  last  year.  Chautauqua,    90;     Dutche.ss,    92;    Ul- 


1,000   acres,   estimated   at   30    bushels 

Delan-are   and    Maryland. — On   the  per  acre,  burned  this  week. 
Eastern  Shore  and  in  Southern  Mary-        Oregon. — Harvest  well  under  way. 

land  especially,   wheat  suffered  seri-  Considerable       grain       threshed      on 

ou3   deterioration    while   still    in    the  lighter  soils.     Yields  better  than  an- 

shock,  as  the  grain,  due  to  excessive  ticipated   shortly  .before   cutting    be- 

rains.    has    sprouted    and    grown    all  gan.     Quality  about  average. 
oviT   the   shocks.      Where    the    grain 


bus  been  threshed  the  yield  is  in 
aiost  cases  very  disappointing  tand 
the  quality  of  the  grain  Is  poor, 
shriveled  and  light. 


Spring  Wheat 


Ster,    91;    Orange,    100,     and     Yates, 

WEATHER  AND  CROP  CONDITIONS  «''■"■•>     includes     tbo     Lake     Keuka 

IN    PENNSYLVANIA    FOR    THE  6''l>e  belt,  80;  the  state  average  vo- 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  4,  1919.  i''s;  87  percent. 

Huilson  Valley  fruit  prospects  are 

The  weather  for  the  week  was  sea-  much    better   than   tho.se   of   Western 

sonable   and    pleasant    and   generally  New  York.      The  Ontario  Lake  fruit 

very  favorable   for   crop  growth    and  district,    comprising    tlie    counties   of 

development.    The  temperatures  were  Wayne.     Monroe,     Niagara    and    Or- 

Ohio. — Outlook   very   poor,    due   to    moderate,     and     light     to     moderate  leans,  averages  2S  percent.     Genesee, 

unfavorable  weather  conditions.              showers     furnished     ample     moisture  Ontario,    Yates,    Seneca    and   Cayuga, 

Indiana. — Almost  a  failure  in  some    except  in   a   few   places.      There   was  extensive    orchard    counties,    average 

West    Virginia. — Not    yielding    as    localities.      Did    not    do    vtell    in    the    some    damage    by    local    storms,    hut  only  25  percent.     The  Hudson  Valley 

well  as  farmers  first  expected.                 central  and  southern  sections.    Head-    nothing  of   much   consequence.      The  average  i.s-56  percent. 

North  Carolina. — Mostly  threshed,    ed   out   on    short   straw   and    is    very    sunshine   was   ample  and   very   bene- 
Sorae  reports  of  sprouting  in  shock,   thin.  ficial. 

due  to  continued  dampness.  Illinois. — Does    not    look    well    on         Corn    continues    in    good    lo   excel- 

Ohlo. — Yields  not  coming  up  to  the  whole.  Straw  short  and  thin  on  lent  condition  and  Is  growing  and  merclal  bean  growing  counties  have 
expectations  in  some  localities,  but  the  ground.  Heads  short  and  gen-  developing  rapidly.  It  averages  bet-  an  acreage  of  only  40  percent.  A 
in  others  the  crop  is  turning  out  bet-  erally  not  very  well  filled.  Scab  is  ter  than  last  year  and  is  generally  100  percent  acreage  of  potatoes  has 
ter  than  was  expected  two  or  three  exceedingly  prevalent.  very  promising.  been  planted,  and  an  80  percent  cab- 
weeks    ago.      Yields    reduced    due    to         Wisconsin. — Damaged   .severely    by         Apples    and    peaches    continue    to  bage  acreage  is  reported. 

the  hot  weather.      Heads  had  started    drop   from    the  trees   in    most    places.  A      hailstorm      visited      the      Lake 

to    fill    a    week    ago,    but    the   size    of    and   the   general   outlook    is  poor.      A  Keuka  grape  district  on  July   10.  de- 


The  state  crop  report  shows  62 
percent  bean  acreage,  but  according 
to  Secretary  Oillett.  the  larger  coni- 


scab  in  some  sections.     Much  thresh- 
ing sMU  remains  to  be  done. 


Indiana. — Threshing   in   full   prog-    berry   will  undoubtedly  be  cut  down    tew  correspondents  say  the  fruits  are    stroying    grapes,     small     fruits     and 

r«3s  in  all  sections  with  yields  run-    by   the   hot    weather   and    hot   winds,    fair  to  good.     Blackberries  are  ripen-    other    crops    estimated    to    be    worth 

ning  about  average;    quality   is  only    Gram  is  also  badly  rusted.      Average    Ing  and  are  plentiful.  $2,50.000.      The   pear  crop  in  Wayne 

medium.  height  of  stalk   is  around  36   inches.         All  grass  lands  are   in  hotter  con-    County   was  also    badly   damaged    by 

Illinois.— Threshing  is  slowing  up         North     Dakota. — Outlook     dropped    illtlon  than   is  usual   at   this  time  of    hail  on  the  same  day. — E.  E.  K. 

as   elevators,    warehouses,    mills    and    below      average      since      last      week,    the  year,   and    the   prospects   for   the  

storage    bins    are    full    in    nearly    all    Yields    will    be    below    expectations,    second   cutting  of  hay  are  excellent.    CROP    PROSPECTS    IN    ENGLAIH) 

sections  and  there  is  a  great  scarcity    Kernels  small    and    heads   not   filling    A    few    places    need    r.-ln,    but    such  

of  cars  to  move  the  grain.     Weather    well.     Quality  only  fair.  areas  are  not   large.  The  sequence  of  extremes  in  rain- 

has  been  Ideal  for  threshing,  but  Nebraska.  —  Very  disappointing  Oats  harvest  is  about  completed  fall  and  drought,  from  the  wet  and 
grain  Is  now  standing  In  the  shocks  yields  and  the  next  estimate  will  be  and  threshing  has  begun  In  a  few  sunless  autumn  of  last  year  to  the 
nearly  everywhere,  quality  being  Im-    lower.  places.     Much  of  the  grain  v.as  dam-    prolonged  drought  of  .50  days  In  May 

paired  and  yields  reduced.  Yields  Idaho. — Harvesting  in  early  sec-  aged  by  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week,  and  June  this  year,  has  had  a  very 
continue  to  run  rather  smaller  than  .tlons.  The  crop  will  be  good  on  Irri-  and  is  dark  in  color.  Tho  yield  will  bad  cITect  in  the  development  of  the 
expected.  gated  land,   but  yield  below  average,    be    fair,    but    probably    a   little    below    crops  of  England.      The  crop  return-i 

Michigan. — Threshing.  Is   making    Most    sections    had    sufficient    Irrlga-    the  average.  from    all    over    the    country    are    the 

rapid    progress.       YiehN    are    excep-    tlon  water  to  make  the  crop.  Early    potatoes    continue    to    yield    mo.st    discouraging    recorded    for    at 

tionally  good.    Quality  is  good  except         Washington. — C  o  n  t  i  n  u  e  d     hot    light.      The   late   crop   was  helped    in    least  25  years. 

in  Wayne  County  where  grain  is  said    weather  caused  deterioration.     Much    most  places  by  the  heavy  rains,  and         The  wheat  prospects  are  very  low- 
to  be  badly  shrunken  due  to  rust.  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Is  generally  promlaing.  in    some    districts,    and    the    FInglish 
Wisconsin. — Harvesting  Is  general.        Oregon. — Crop   will   be  very   light.         Threshing     continues,     with     good    average  is  only  88,  as  compared  with 
Yield  has  been  cut  down  to  some  ex-    Relatively  small  acreage,   however.        results  from   rye  and   generally   poor    96.66     last    year.      Barley     prospects 

tent  by  Joint   worms,  rust   and  scab.  from   wheat.      Plowing  and   prepara-    are   equally   poor,   and    in   njany   dis- 

but   will   average    up   well    with    the   FORECAST  OF  PEACH  SHIPMENTS    **""   °'   '***   ground   for  fall  seeding    tricts  the  average  estimates  amount 

yield  of  past  years.  ■  are   In    progress    In    all   parts   of   the    to  only  one-third  of  a  full  crop.     The 

Iowa.  —  Practically     all     cut     and        The  prospective  commercial  peach    State.  oat  outlook  is  likewi.se  disappointing, 

yields  as  so  far  reported  are  very  dls-  crop  of  30,082,000  bushels,  forecast  Tobacco  is  in  fair  to  good  condi-  as  the  average  falls  below  70  percent 
appointing.      Fields  range  from  good    July  9  by  the   Bureau  of  Crop  Estl-    tion,  and  promises  about  an  average    of  a  full  crop. 

to  hardly  worth  cutting.  mates.    United   States   Department   of    Crop.      In   some   places   it  Is  a    little        The  bean  crop,  on  the  other  hand, 

Missouri.  —  Threshing,    except    In    AKrlculture.     appears    liberal    beside    backward.  has  advanced   from  the  lowest  place, 

the  northern  section,  is  progressing  the  very  light  crop  of  20.000.000  to  Late  truck  has  Improved  and  is  two  years  ago,  to  second  place  thi* 
rapidly.  In  aonie  counties  the  yields  21,000,000  last  year,  but  the  present  mostly  in  good  condition.  The  week  year.  Peas  are  variable,  but,  on  the 
are  better  than  expected,  while  In  crop  Is  moderate  when  compared  as  a  whole  was  very  favorable  for  whole,  are  not  so  well  developed  ;i^ 
others  they  are  very  disappointing,  with  those  of  recent  years.  Probable  gardens  and  truck  crops.  Celery,  the  beans.  Root-crop  prospects  at- 
The  quality  does  not  come  up  to  the  shipments  appear  more  limited  when  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  also  bad.  The  hay  crop.  It  is  esti 
•new  grain  standards  In  many  places.    It    is   considered    that   fully    half   the    are  doing  very  well. 

Nebraska. — Very  favorable  weather    crop,  or  over    16.000.000   bushels.   Is  

for    threshing.      A    considerable    de-    credited  to  California,  says  a  report   NEW  YORK  FRUIT  CROP  REPORT 
crease  is  expected  in  the  production    from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.     Nearly  DISCOURAGING 

estimate.  90   percent  of  the  California  crop  is  

Tennessee. — Threshing  about  over,    commonly   used   for   drying  and   can-         The    orchard    fruit    crop    in    New  ■ 

Quality  low,  with  one  of  the  lowest  ning,  which  would  leave  only  about  York  state  this  year  will  be  small.  As  an  indication  of  the  shortage 
yields  of  straw  on  record.  3,600    cars    to    be    shipped    as    fresh    This    Is    the    conclusion    of    all    who    of  foodstulTs  in  England,  the  follow- 

Arkansas. — Yields  thus  far  very  fruit.  Actual  shipments  may  equal  have  Investigated  crop  conditions,  ing  excerpts  have  been  taken  from  a 
discouraging.  In  the  northeastern  4.000  cars.  In  previous  years  the  Unsea.sonable  weather  In  April,  fun-  recent  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
■ection  the  average  seems  to  be  fron\  California  crop  has  not  been  over  gus  disease  and  Insects  have  all  kets  from  Mr.  Edward  A.  Foley,  Ag- 
5  to  8  bushels.  Rain  at  blooming  One  third  the  total.  Georgia,  the  aided  materially  In  reducing  the  ricultural  Trade  Commissioner  at 
time  is  the  usual  cause  assigned.     In    leading  southeastern    producing   sec-    yield    and    Injuring    the    qualify    of    London: 

the      northwest     section      the      yield    tion,   according  to  early   indications,    fruit  remaining  on  the  trees.  "I  find  food  much  scarcer  In  Eng- 

promises  apparently  something  like  Will  ship  7.700  cars,  including  3.000  In  his  annual  report  on  fruit  crop  land  than  I  had  anticipated.  Butter 
11  bushels.  Straw  Is  unusually  Cars  of  Elberfas.  compared  with  conditions,  just  Issued.  Secretary  Ed-  and  eggs  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  prac- 
large,  but  the  heads  did  not  make  8.400.  last  year's  totals.  Arkansas,  ward  C.  Gillett.  of  the  New  York  tically  off  the  market.  Altho  the 
over  two  grains  to  a  mesh,  and  this  leading  in  the  south  central  section.  Stale  Horticultural  Society,  gives  sugar  rationing  cards  have  been  re- 
largely  explains  the  low  yield.  may  ship   3.200  cars,  or  nearly  half    figures    showing    that    not    in    years    called,  the  supply  Is  inadequate.     At 

Idaho.  —  Harvest  general.  Yield  as  many  cars  as  Georgia.  Oklahoma  have  prospects  been  so  poor  for  a  my  hotel  one  lump  of  sugar  a  meal 
varies  greatly.  Well  formed  fields  is  likely  to  become  a  fairly  heavy  fruit  crop  in  the  state  as  this  sum-  Is  allowed.  A  small  piece  of  marga- 
going  as  high  as  40  bushels;  quality  shipping  section  for  the  first  time.  mer.  Basing  the  percentage  upon  a  rine.  which  must  last  for  the  day,  is 
good,  testing  high.  with   possibly   800   cars.      New  York,    ten-year  average,   fall  apples  will  be    served    at    breakfast.       Fish    is    very 

Washington. — Harvesting  quite  usually  the  heaviest  .shipping  state  a  41  percent  crop;  winter  apples.  34:  nitioh  in  evidence  at  all  means  and 
general.  Yielding  remarkably  well  of  the  northeast,  may  have  twice  the  chorrles.  24:  pears.  35;  plums.  33;  the  portions  are  large.  On  the  other 
considering   the    season.      Many    dis-    very   short    rcop   of   last    year.      The    peaches,  50;  quinces.  70.     The  grape    hand,  meat  portions  are  very  small." 


mated,    will    be   only    60    percent   of 
normal. — Commerce  Report. 

FOOD  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

This  department  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  our  readers  to  discuss  ail  pro- 
blems and  matters  of  generai  interest.  Write  your  viewM  and  comments 
briefly  on  any  question  <if  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
ttius  share  lliem  wiiti  others.  It  wili  be  necessary  to  limit  such  articlua  lo 
200  or  .{00  words.  Publication  of  an  article  in  this  department  does  nut 
signify  editorial  endorsement. 


POWER  OF  ORGANIZATION 


In  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  J\ino 
21,  I  notice  that  a  subscriber  from 
Susquehanna  County  takes  a  derided 
stand  against  the  rights  of  farmers 
to  organize  in  the  selling  of  their 
products.  He  says  that  he  has 
farmed  all  of  his  life  and  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  farmers. 
Try  as  I  may.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
practical  farmer  with  a  viewpoint 
like  his.  He  may  have  farmed  dur- 
ing his  entire  lifetime,  but  he  has 
never  had  to  earn  his  living  In  that 
manner  or  he  would  take  at  least  a 
reasonable  view  of  his  alleged  occu- 
pation. F.  W.  D.'s  views  resemble 
those  of  some  of  our  socalled  farmers 
in  this  section,  who  live  on  a  farm — 
nothing  more.  They  worked  in  the 
munition  factories  and  shipyards 
during  the  war.  Now  that  the  fear 
of  conscription  Is  over,  they  are  back 
again  with  Ideas  much  like  those  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  D.  They  are  con- 
stantly arguing  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  it  all,  that  he  is  starving  the 
poor  laborer  and  that  he  Is  a  profit- 
eer. They  never  allude  to  their  ac- 
tivities during  the  war  when  they 
demanded  $8  to  $10  for  six  to  eight 
hours  of  labor. 

Our  friend  says  that  a  law  which 
exempts  any  class  of  people  la  un- 
constitutional and  falls  under  the 
head  of  class  legislation;  and  that 
farmers  should  have  no  privileges 
that  are  not  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
of  citizens.  Does  he  overlook  the 
fact  that  our  antitrust  laws  have  al- 
ways exempted  the  labor  classes? 
Labor  of  all  descriptions  has  organ- 
ized lo  fight  for  their  own  interests 
— higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
They  have  conducted  organized 
strikes,  both  for  Individual  interests 
and  (in  case  of  sympathetic  strikes) 
to  help  workers  In  other  unions.  Yet 
they  have  not  been  prosecuted  for 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  1  see 
no  difference  between  the  sale  of 
labor  Itself  and  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor  by  the  producer.  To 
use  his  own  argument,  isn't  the 
farmer  j«ist  as  much  entitled  to  this 
exemption  privilege  as  the  shop  hand 
or  the  hodcarrler? 

The  antitrust  laws  do  not  keep  the 
union  laborer  from  setting  the  price 
for  his  labor,  and  why  should  it  keep 
the  farmer  from  organizing  to  secure 
8  decent  living  from  the  products  of 
his  labor?  Mr.  Dean  does  not  be- 
lieve In  discrimination,  but  he  will 
find  something  Interesting  If  he  will 
follow  the  Chicago  milk  situation  a 
little  further.  It  looks  a  little  queer 
to  say  the  least  that  the  case  against 
the  big  Chicago  packers  is  dropped 
while  these  farniers.  who  were  gel- 
ting  less  than  butter  prices  for  their 
milk,  should  be  prosecuted. 

Does  not  the  producer  have  the 
right  to  set  the  price  of  his  product 
above  the  cost  of  production;  or 
aiust  the  dairyman  allow  the  hlgh- 
pald  Iron  worker,  the  government  of- 
fice seeker  or  the  bee  keeper  to  set 
the  price?  Must  tho  wheat  farmer 
sell  his  wheat  to  the  miller  only  be- 
cause the  miller  has  a  large  Invest- 
roent.  or  to  the  middleman  who  of- 
fers small  service  at  a  large  cost, 
when  he  can  cut  out  the  cost  of  both 
by  selling  direct,  either  by  himself 
er  thru  a  co-operative  selling  organ- 
ization?    Surely  the  farmers  are  not 


compelled  to  patronize  every  class  of 
middlemen  who  exact  their  toll  re- 
gardless of  the  service  they  render. 
— C.  R.  Kahler,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 


SCHOOL  OPPORTUNITY 


The  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  has  secured  the 
passage  of  a  I)ill  giving  appropria- 
tions that  put  good  schools  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  all  rural  people. 
The  question  is,  will  the  effort  he 
made  by  those  upon  whom  the  initial 
responsibility  depends?  Township 
school  l)nards  and  leading  citizens 
have  the  opporttinity  to  add  n  sum 
not  out  of  proportion  with  resources 
to  the  funds  already  spent  in  scat- 
tered half-attended  and  half-sup- 
ported one-room  schools,  and  then 
they  will  receive  from  the  state  and 
federal  governments  suffloiont  help 
to  have  the  very  best.  By  the  very 
best  schools  I  mean  centralized  ones 
Where  efforts  and  Interests  are  con- 
centrated under  the  roof  of  one 
building  or  group  of  buildings. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  school 
plant  is  a  matter  for  study  and  in- 
vestigation by  the  people  concerned. 
Consequently  In  our  town.ship.  where 
money  does  not  grow  on  bushes,  but 
Where  education  is  valued  In  spite  of 
scattered  population,  the  people  are 
planning  a  one-day  automobile  ex- 
cursion to  two  successful  centralized 
schools  in  similar  communities  in  ad- 
Joining  counties.  A  similar  party  of 
school  teachers,  directors  and  citi- 
zens could  be  started  on  the  same 
mission  in  almost  any  locality.  See- 
ing is  the  biggest  step  toward  believ- 
ing. I'p-to-date  schools  will  make 
the  people  spend  their  tuition  money 
at  home,  keep  the  farms  populated, 
the  churches  filled  with  young  voices, 
make  everybody  more  contented  and 
happy,  and  there  will  be  more  pros- 
perity in  local  stores,  mills,  shops  or 
other  lines  of  business. 

There  are  greater  reasons  than 
money  values  for  keeping  rural  chil- 
dren under  rural  and  home  influence 
during  the  high  school  age.  The 
latest  bulletins  and  laws  on  rural 
schools  can  be  gotten  by  writing  to 
the  State  and  Federal  Departments 
of  Education.  They  tell  how  to  get 
some  farm  taxes  back  home. — Wm.  J. 
W'atts,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  KENT  COUNTY  AWAKENING 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Kent  County, 
Del.,  Is  waking  up.  Your  article  on 
page  1  of  July  26  tells  about  it  and 
how  until  recently  "the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  marketed  their  prod- 
ucts as  their  forefathers  did."  But 
now,  under  the  direction  of  the  only 
stranger  In  the  county,  they  have 
learned  a  more  excellent  way.  This 
note  is  to  remind  your  readers  that 
Kent  County  has  had  the  benefit,  in 
past  years,  of  the  Fruit  Exchange, 
the  Delaware  Produce  Association, 
the  Grange  and  other  organizations 
that  were  strong  in  their  day.  Now 
the  only  one  left  is  the  Orange, 
which  Is  still  the  strongest  co-opera- 
tive a.«sociatlon  In  the  state.  The 
Exchange  went  out  for  lack  of  con- 
tinued co-operation.  If  the  present 
co-operative  association  is  to  con- 
tinue it  must  prove  its  u.sefulness  by 
service. — D.  E.  Esysh,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 
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Durable-DUR. 
HAiVI  Hosiery  is  a 
product  of  indus* 
trial  democracy — ■ 
never  of  child 
labor.  We  have  no 
strikes  or  lockouts. 
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Lucky  is  the  family  with 
a  wise  hosiery  buyer 

More  than  money  can  be  saved  by  a  hosiery  buyer  who  knows 
values  —  who  knows  the  strength  and  honest  quality  of  Durable- 
Durham  Hosiery.  There  is  comfort  and  economy  for  every  member 
of  the  family  in  Durable-DURHAM.  It  wears  longer 
because  it  is  made  stronger.  It  is  good-looking  but  never  ^^fiJ!^^& 
flimsy.  Darning  is  avoided.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  hamHo^H'!" 
you 

DUFRABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIER7 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  strongest  where  the  tvear  U  hardest 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest 

wear.     The  tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  legs    are    full 

length;  sizes  are  accurately  marked;  and  the  soles  and 

toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and    even.      The    Durham 

dyes  will  not  fade. 

GLORIANA 

(Bsnner) 

AD  yrar  %vrar- 
iRt  Mocking.  Lair 
(iniih.  l.tlta  6nc 
S*utc  Wideelu. 
Ik  lopi.  Slrui«lr 
double  lonlocccd 
heeif  sod  Ion. 
BUck.  white  «ihJ 
cofdovaa. 


You  «hould  be  able  to  buy  DurablcDUR- 
HAM  Hotiery  at  any  dealo'i.  Look  foe  the 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  li  you 
cannot  find  this  hosiery,  we  thai!  appreciate  your 
«irriba8  <^r«:t  to  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Sale* 
Department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 
giving  us  the  name  o(  your  dealer. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C 

Sales  Of  nee:  88  Leonard  St,  New  York 


Day-Elder  '""t^x^^'  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 
trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK!     Writ.- for  c.-ifaloijucs. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman,  %":k*C:;'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,Pa. 

DEALERS 
AMBLER  GARAGE,  Ambler,  Pa.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK,  Rlchwood,  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO.,  Lanadalo,  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  Ri«erton,  N.  J. 


M£D0NAi1dI 

PITLESS 


SCALE 


whenever  you  receive 
change  in  a  business  tran- 
saction you  always  count  it. 
Of  course  you  do!     Well  then, 
there  is  more   reason  why  you 
weigh  everything  you  buy  or  sell. 

Get  a  McDonald  Pitless  Scale,  and  it 
vrill  soon  pay  for  ilaeU.  h  it  eaay  to  erect 
and  is  guaranteed  to  weigh  accurately 
(or  10  years.     It  is  the  original  pitless 

scale  and  thousands  of  them  are 

in  use. 


See  your 

Moline 

DraJei 

about  Rrttins 

a  McDonald 

PitlcM  or  write 

ua  (or  (uU 

intormatioo. 


MOUNE  PLOW  Ca  MOLINEILL 

MikNurACTi;*)£RS  or  qwautv  rARw  rMMXMCNi)  SINCE  leed 
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EaUrad  at  Mcond-cUai  Duttrr  at  the   poiitoflirt'    at    Philadelphi*.   Pa.,  tinder 


THE      LAWRENCE      PUBLISHING      COMPANY 


M.  J.  lAWRENCR,  Pr«siHfn» 
F.  a.  NANCt;  \  icc-t're«<lcnt 


J.  F.  CUNMNdHAM.  S.Tretarv 
P.  T.   L.VWKKNCK,    Treasurer 


NEFF    I.AIN'<:,    Manicer. 
A.  J.  ANDERSON.  Kdilor 


R.  P.  KI;>TI:R.  Aswial^  '^,litor 

HARKIKT  MASON.  HounrlioU  l.litor 


CESER  .L  OFFICE  -  «81-203    South   SrH  Stwt.    Philadelphia.  P». 

Hritnch  (  Mlu-f's  for  Advertising  fifilv  : 
CleveUod.  O.  — 101 1  Oregon  Avi-.     New  York  (  itv— SHI      Fourth     Ave. 
Cbicago,  III.— C;onw»jr  Uuilding.      Detroit.   Muli.,    3I>  CongreM  St.  W. 

TEBMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Five  Ye»rf.  «60  Copies  to  One  Peraon,  M.JS. 

Three  Ve«r«,    I4«   Copies,     »l.7i  Two  Yearn,  IM  Copies,      tl.M 

Oae  Year,  ii  Copies.  .'i  Ha  Mooths,  46  Copies.  .40 

Remit  hjr  draft,  poatoffier  or  eipregj  money  order  or  re(fistere<l  letter. 

Address  all  rommuniralioiis    to,    and   make   all  reinillaniTS  payable  to 

The  Lawrence  Pul>liiihing  Coa)pan>*.  Philadelfthia.  Pa. 

RATES  OF  AOYERTISING 
40  cents  per  airate-hne  measurement,  or  »3.60  per  inrh  (1  •  lines  per 
iih'hXeut'h  insertion.  No  ailverli&eiiient  ol  Ifiis  than  three  liiirs  inserted. 
No  tieeeptive,  immoral  or  swindlin"  adverdsemeutf*  inwrli**!  at  an.v  price. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  ailverliiicrs  are  reliabi-.  Special  rates  riia«le  OQ 
lire  stoi'k  adver'ismic.      Complete   inforiiialiua   lurnulietl  upon  requ««t. 

Bfember  Standard  Farm  Paper  Ass'o  and  Audit  Bureau  ol  Circulatioas 
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Our  Job  is  lo  seroe  oiw  readers.      IVheneoer  and 
uhereoer  we  can  help  you.  write  us.  —  The  Editors . 


Organization  Needed 

THERE3  was  never  groater  nceii  of  wise  and  ef- 
fective organization  among  fanners  than  at 
present.  The  primary  issues  now  before  Con- 
gress— the  oo.st  of  living,  the  rallroails,  the  pack- 
ers— are  all  of  primary  importance  to  agriculture. 
Congress  will  act  upon  these  measures  according 
to  the  facts  laid  before  it  by  its  affected  con- 
stituents. Manufacturers,  shippers.  bankers,  o"®  •»«»»  ''«»o*  a"'*  »»  "'^P*  »>•«  »«»•'*''»  ^^e  struc 
laborers,  and  practically  all  great  classes  of  citi 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

in  the  past  becau.sc  so  ntuch  intangible  wealth 
has  been  allowed  to  escape  tax,  or  at  least  with  a 
small  amount.  A  fanner  some  years  ago  figured 
that  if  he  paid  ta.\  pioportiouately  with  Jay  Gould 
he  would  be  paying  $1.24  annually  instead  of  $50. 
The  people  must  needs  be  on  the  Job  and  walch  i<ll 
proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tax  raising 
and  use  the  voler.s'  privilege  and  strength  t.i 
compel  lawmakers  to  deal  justly  with  all  indus- 
tries, and  use  it  irrespective  of  party  affilialioii. 

Another  place  where  the  voters'  senriuioitls 
should  bo  felt  is  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  Everyone  knows  that  extravagant  ai"l 
often  dishonest  use  is  made  of  the  people's  money. 
This  extends  all  thru  the  line  of  township,  bor- 
ough, county,  city,  state  anil  national  treasuties. 
Too  often  the  public  conscience  is  mean  enough 
to  be  salveil  by  the  sop  of  a  public  building,  a 
hospital,  or  a  dredged  creek  in  their  district,  and 
in  this  way  untold  millions  are  expended  unneces- 
sarily. A  wise  individual  or  firm  cuts  out  luxury 
and  extravagance  in  times  of  stress,  and  thi-i 
nation  must  do  the  same  if  it  is  to  pull  thru  easily. 
It  can  be  done  if  the  people  will  insist  upon  it 
and  blacklist  every  extravagant,  unfair  or  dis- 
honest ofllcial. 

The  Tottering  Tower 

THE  st'wy  goc.s  that  ancient  humanity  at- 
tempted to  gain  Heaven  by  the  shorter  but 
unlawful  way  of  a  tower.  Hut  confusion  devel- 
oped among  them  before  they  accomplished  their 
aim  and  the  whole  thing  fell  thru — a  natu- 
ral consequeiice,  because  the  project  was  not  only 
unlawful  but  impo.ssible  as  WfU.  Not  only  was 
the  labor  and  material  wasted,  but  the  purpose 
and  the  eJTort  expended  in  this  work  so  destroyed 
the  people's  sen.ne  of  right  and  justice  that,  later, 
the  whole  city  was  destroyed  and  the  people 
dispersed. 

In  all  probability  the  plan  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  spiral  staircase  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
each   succeeding  and    higher   step   rests   upon    the 


zens  are  organized  and  prepared  to  see  that  their 
interests  are  properly  presented.  Such  represen- 
tation IS  proper  so  long  as  the  privilege  is  not 
abused,  and  it  will  not  be  abused  if  all  funda- 
mental Interests  are  equally  represented.  Farmers 
are  better  organized  now  than  ever  before.  But 
they   need   all   the  organized   strength    they   have 


ture  becomes  higher  and  higher  tint  11  the  desired 
height  is  reached,  or,  until  the  thing  becomes  top- 
heavy  and  falls  witli  a  crash. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  we  havo  been 
building  a  spiral  staircase^-economically  speak- 
ing— by  raising  prices  in  order  to  gain  wealth 
until  we  have  reached  a  height  at  which  there  is 
not   only   great    confusion,    but    the   structure   is 


sot.  and  more.  Now  is  the  time  to  affiliate  the  'x-Binning  to  totter.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stair- 
umaller  bodies  into  one  central  organization  that  f"'"**-  ''^''*  ''^'R''^  •»»»  »»«"*^n  reached  by  adding  cost 
shall  be  truly  representative  of  all  farm  interests    "P"°  <^°»l  »"'*  P""""^  "P""  P""""'-  ««'"'»  P'»'"^''  "P"" 


and  be  in  a  i>osition  to  speak  (or  all.  And  the 
effort  of  such  central  body  must  be  toward  broad- 
gauge,  constructive  policies  of  national  welfare 
and  not  for  class  division  or  class  privilege.  Xo 
one  can  doubt  the  critical  nature  of  the  national 
issues  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  several  years. 
Those  issues  must  be  solved  on  the  broad  basis  of 
national  welfare  or  all  classes  will  suffer.  The 
farmers  have  always  supplied  the  bulwark  of  con- 
servative national  strength.  Properly  organized 
and  honestly  represented,  they  will  not  fail  now. 


The  Job  Ahead 


the  one  just  below.  Every  person  is  satisfied  with 
and  justifies  the  step  upon  which  he  is  standing, 
but  blames  the  perilous  condition  of  the  structure 
upon  those  who  made  the  steps  below  and  above 
him — hence  the  confusion.  Each  agrees  that  the 
structure  is  too  high  and  must  be  lowf-red  and 
insirts  that  the  "risers"  to  all  the  other  steps 
.-.;ouId  be  cut  down,  but  that  his  is  Just  right. 
Stairways  are  "easy"  or  "haril"  Just  as  the 
"risers" — the  space  between  the  steps — are  low 
or  high,  and  the  height  which  our  ct)st  of  living 
has  attained  was  reached  by  using  extremely  high 
"risers"  in  the  shape  of  profits. 

People  must  cliinh — hence  stairways  are  neces- 
sary;  but  they  should  be  "easy"  and  not  unnec- 
T  IS  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  our   essarily  long  nor  built  to  reach  impossible  heights, 
national  debt  will  be  about  thirty  billion  dollars.    Even  in  normal  times  business  is  conductcrl  upon 

the  stairway  principle.  It  holds  that  each  time 
an  article  is  handled  on  its  way  from  Nature  to 
consumer  a  reasonable  profit  i«  justified,  and 
business  has  not  always  applied  the  niialifying 
word  "reasonable." 

The  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  now 
at  an  acute  stage.  It  occupies  the  first  page,  and 
the  thirty  billions  mentioned  is  in  loans  to  the  everything  else  is,  for  the  time  l>eing.  spcondary. 
Allies  which  may  or  may  not  be  paid.  At  l<»ast.  Everybody  is  saying  that  prices  must  come  down, 
most  of  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming  because  of  They  were  built  up  naturally  and  easily  and 
the  poverty  and  chaos  prevalent  in  European  without  co-ordinate  effort,  but  to  lower  them 
(ountries.  without    a    crash    will    require    the    patriotic    and 

However,  there  is  no  use  in  spending  our  willing  co-operation  of  all  parties.  If  one  major 
Ii  ne  in  bewailing  the  situation.  The  debt  is  to  industry  insists  upon  maintaining  its  present 
be  paid;  there  is  no  way  of  evading  it  If  we  prices  the  thing  is  impossible,  while  it  would  spell 
would,  and  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  devise  disaster  for  any  one  business  alone  to  greatly 
way.i  and  means  of  raising  the  money  that  will  i,e  reduce  prices.  Any  move  made  with  special  ref- 
Jusf  and  fair  to  all  and  as  little  of  a  burden  to  erence  to  reducing  the  cost  of  food  without  a 
any  as  possible.  This  will  require  the  most  earnest  reduction  all  along  the  linp  with  be  disastrous  to 
thought  of  all  our  citizens  and  a  sharp  lookout  agriculture,  and  ultimately  to  every  other  indus- 
Ihat  tax.  revenue  and  a.ssessment  laws  are  not  try.  Any  legislation,  except  that  against  prolit- 
enacted  that  will  not  excuse  some  and  double  up  eering,  which  hits  at  l.solated  cases  or  a  partu'i- 
on  others,     A  great  deal  of  injustice  has  occurred    lar  industry  will  do  more  harm  than  good.    Pessi- 


This  is  nearly  one-eighth  nf  our  supposed  national 
wealth.  It  means  a  debt  of  $275  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  I'nited  States,  or  $1,375 
for  every  family  of  five.  The  annual  Interest  on 
this  amount  will  be  $9.38  per  capita,  or  $46.90 
per  family,  and  according  to  past  experience  this 
may  continue  thru  many  decades.     About  nine  of 
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mistic  as  it  may  seem,  if  everyone  will  not  agrte 
to  accept  a  lower  price  and  a  smaller  profit  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good,  we  see  nothing  tu 
avert  a  crash.  When  we  get  back  to  earth  and 
start  to  build  a  new  economic  structure  we  should 
adopt  it  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  treat  "the 
same  as  a  thief  and  robber"  him  who  attempts  to 
climb  to  riches  by  any  other  way  than  industry, 
honest  dealing,  and  fair  profits. 

Labor's  Railroad  Plan 

THE  railroad  brotherhoods  forced  the.acceptance 
of  the  eight-hour  day  principle  thru  the  me- 
dium of  the  Adamson  law.  They  are  now  attempt- 
ing t()  force  government  ownership  of  railroads  by 
the  Sims  bill,  now  before  Congress.  This  bill  is 
advanced  as  u  practical  scheme  of  government 
ownership,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try. Farmers  are  vitally  interested  in  the  future 
regulation  of  the  roads.  They  constitute  the  one 
large  class  of  shippers  that  must  bear  the  freight 
on  what  they  ship;  they  cannot  pass  that  charge 
on  to  the  consumers  of  their  products.  As  such, 
Ihe.v  want  to  know  that  the  roads  are  to-be  put 
into  the  hands  of  owners  or  operators  who  are 
fully  responsible  lo  the  public  for  services  ren- 
dered and  rates  charged.  We  do  not  believe  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are  favorable  to  government 
operation  after  the  experiences  of  the  past  eigh- 
teen months.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
favorable  to  the  kind  of  government  ownership 
and  brotherhood  operation  that  is  now  proposed. 
Hrietly  stated,  the  Sims  bill  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  government  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  railroads  from  the  present  owners  at  a  price 
that  "will  return  every  honest  dollar"  now  in- 
vested. It  would  then  have  the  government  turn 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  roads  over 
to  a  board  of  flfteeii  directors.  '  This  board  would 
be  made  up  of  five  members  appointed  by  tlie 
President,  five  appointed  by  the  operating  officers 
and  five  by  the  employes  of  the  roads.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  roads  would  be  used,  first,  to  pay  rea- 
sonable interest  on  the  investment;  second,  to 
improve  the  operating  equipment,  and  third,  to 
reduction  of  rates  under  a  prescribed  plan.  This 
plan  calls  for  "an  equal  division"  of  surplus 
profits  between  the  employes  of  the  roads  and  the 
general  public,  after  fixed  charges  and  operating 
costs  are  paid,  with  an  automatic  reduction  of 
rates  when  the  share  of  the  employes  in  the  sur- 
plus is  more  than  5  percent  of  the  gross  operating 
revenues.  Other  features  cover  details  of  exten- 
sion of  service,  improvement  of  roads,  etc.  It  is 
provided  that  cost  of  extensions  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  communities  benefited. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  too  far-reaching 
for  brief  discussion,  but  outstanding  features  are 
obvious.  First,  the  railroads  are  now  capitalized 
at  something  more  than  $19,000,000,000.  The 
courts  would  decide  upon  an  honest  valuation. 
With  a  present  national  debt  of  some  thirty  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  requires  a  real  optimist  to  pre- 
sume that  the  government  could  at  this  time  float 
bonds  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  an  honest 
buying  price  of  the  roads;  and  anything  less  than 
an  honest  price  would  be  confiscation  of  property 
which  farmers  have  never  advocated  and  never 
will.  Second,  the  division  of  profits  suggested 
provide  first  for  the  railroad  employes  and  second 
for  improvement  of  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Third,  the  provision  for  the  exten«lon  of 
the  roads  and  service  at  the  expense  of  the  coin- 
ii'.unities  benelited  will  open  the  way  to  endless 
dispute  of  division  of  benefits  and  provide  room 
for  unlimited  porkharrel  politics.  Fourth,  with 
five  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  other  ten  by 
employes  and  operatives  of  the  roads,  the  Urother- 
hood  interests  are  in  splendid  position  to  get  all 
they  are  looking  for  in  this  measure.  Finally, 
there  is  too  iimcb  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  operate  the  roads  and  not  enough  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  use  the  roads. 

Briefly,  the  plan  calls  for  government  owner- 
ship of  the  roads  for  the  beneiif  of  the  operators. 
This  is  not  government  ownership  as  it  has  been 
understood  thruout  the  country.  Yet  that  plan 
is  being  strongly  urged,  and  the  Brotherhood  rep- 
resentatives have  stated  that  they  will  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less.  The  general  opposition  to 
the  plan  expressed  in  Washington  and  by  the  pub- 
lic seems  certain  to  defeat  the  plan. 
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Lessons  in  Dynaniiiing.  —  From 
August  12  to  15  experts  will  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Auburn  teaching  Ca- 
yuga County  fanners,  under  the 
management  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  use  of  dynamite  for  many  farm 
purposes.  Dynamite  will  be  used 
thruout  the  country  to  loosen  sub- 
soil to  aid  in  draining.  Its  use  In 
road  work  will  also  be  attempted. 

Mayors  to  Buy  Sui>plies. — The  gov- 
ernor called  a  confeicuce  ol  the  may- 
ors of  the  major  cities  of  the  state 
this  week,  to  devise  plans  for  buying 
and  distributing  army  food  and  med- 
ical supplies  for  the  use  of  the  i)eople. 
at  cost  plus  lransi)ortation.  Canned 
meats  and  vegetables  and  sugar  sup- 
plies offer  most  attractions.  Auburn 
within  a  few  days  will  have  So, 000 
pounds  of  ^ugar  and  large  stores  of 
other  foods.  Syrac\ise  will  take  even 
larger  stocks,  and  the  smaller  cities 
will  be  given  their  share. 

Fruit  Growers'  Tour. — On  Wednes- 
day morning  fruit  growers  from  I'l  n- 
tral  and  Western  New  York  start 
from  Medina  on  the  annual  two  da.vs' 
inspection  trip  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The 
first  part  of  the  trip  will  embrace 
Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties,  win  le 
the  fruit  yield  will  Ik-  largest  this 
year  The  trip  will  include  the  Ca- 
nadian fruit  belt,  which  may  even- 
tually ofler  keen  competition  to  New 
York  growers. 

High  Grade  Barley  Discovered. — 
The  two-year  test  of  lOO  varieties  of 
barley  on  the  Minard  farm  in  Cayuga 
County,  has  res:ilted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  valuable  cross  originated  on  this 
farm.  The  i.ew  bailey  bears  tine 
large  heads  on  an  unusually  large 
(talk  and  yields  five  or  six  bushels  to 
the  acre  more  than  other  varieties. 
The  cross  is  between  the  Manchuria 
variety  and  the  Champion  of  Ver- 
mont. Several  other  varieties  were 
found  to  have  extra  fine  qualities. 
even  exceeding  this  one.  The  grain 
was  taken  to  Cornell  College,  where 
special  machinery  will  separate  the 
grain  from  the  straw  and  the  real 
qualities  of  the  barley  be  determined. 
Cost  of  Milk  Production.  —  The 
Cortland  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
forwarded  to  New  York  for  the 
mayor's  investigating  committee,  evi- 
dence obtained  on  ten  dairy  farms  of 
the  county  showing  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  In  every  instance  the 
cost  was  found  to  be  higher  than 
hag  been  believed.  The  dealers  of 
New  York  have  raised  the  retail  price 
of  milk  2  cents  a  quart,  or  $1  a  hun- 
dred, for  August,  based  on  a  raise  of 
20  cents  a  hundred  to  the  farmers. 

County  Tour  of  Potato  Fields  to 
Determine  Yield.  —  Prominent  agri- 
culturists and  farm  bureau  agents 
from  all  over  the  stale,  including 
Long  Island  and  .New  Jersey  growers, 
will  participate  in  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  Onondaga  County  potatoes  on 
Saturday.  Reports  from  sections  of 
Central  New  York  generally  show 
the  1919  potato  yield  to  be  very  poor, 
due  to  an  unfavorable  spring  and  a 
hot  June.  The  yield  is  estimated  as 
not  over  70  percent  marketable,  with 
poor-looking  vines  predominating 
and  potatoes  not  setting  properly. 
Late  blight  has  begun  its  scourge, 
and  grasshoppers  are  damaging  the 
leaves  more  and  more  every  day. 

New  Co-operative  Milk  League. — 
Cayuga  County  farmers  are  complet- 
ing a  campaign  to  raise  $600,000  for 
a  new  dairy  plant,  most  of  the  fund 
having  been  secured  alreaily.  At  the 
first  ineeing  over  500  farmers  were 
present  and  $50,000  was  pledged,  the 
meeting  closing  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  farmers  were  heavy 
creditors  of  the  Central  State  Milk 
Products  Company,  which  is  in  finan- 
cial straits,  and  they  are  taking  this 
»tep  to  protect  themselves  from  loss 
In  future,  and  they  will  market  their 
own  products.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  save  the  business  of  the  for- 
mer company,  which  was  not  able  to 
pay  farmers  a  satisfactory  price 

Mortgage  Tax  Receipts.  —  The 
state's  mortgage  tax  receipts  this 
year  will  be  about  $2,600,000.  or  50 
percent  more  than  last  year's  re- 
ceipts. The  number  of  mortgages  in 
the  state  increased  from  81,4  56  to 
100.648.  more  than  half  this  being 
in  the  Borough  of  Kings.  New  York 
City.  A  tax  of  ]  of  1  per  cent  is  im- 
posed on  the  principal  of  each  mort- 
gage recorded,  and  is  divided  equally 
between  the  county  where  reconlecl 
and  the  state.  Cortland  Coiintv.  a 
typical  stale  count...  this  year  bene- 
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fits  by  this  fund  to  the  amount  of 
$2,208. 

Campaign  to  Enforce  Dog  Law. — 
The  sheep  men  are  counting  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  dog  law, 
which  failed  to  carry  the  H'lO.oOO 
afipropriation.  There  are  other  funds 
available,  however,  and  the  Uejiart- 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  wit!i 
the  state  police,  and  any  town  or 
county  peace  officer  who  may  be  ap- 
pealed to,  will  attempt  to  enforce  the 
new  provisions.  The  state  is  divideil 
into  three  districts,  with  an  inspec- 
tor over  each.  The  damage  claims 
v.ill  be  paid  out  of  the  dog  license 
funds.  10  percent  of  which  become 
immediately  available  for  that  use. 
The  tax  is  $2.50  per  male  dog,  and  at 
any  time  when  SO  percent  of  the 
fund  designed  to  pay  damages  is 
claimed  for  that  purpose  that  town  or 
county  automatically  goes  into  dog 
quarantine.  Such  quarantine  niav  be 
demanded  by  petition  in  any  town  or 
county.  Fifty  years  ago  tiieie  were 
6.300,000  Kheep  in  the  state;  now 
there  are  less  than  .".00.000.  Dogs 
are  agreed  to  be  the  greatest  handi- 
cap to  the  sheep  indtisfry. 

Aid  for  Drug  Addicts. — By  recent 
rulings  any  i)hysician  may  now  com- 
mit a  drug  addict  to  a  county  or  city 
hospital  for  treatment  at  state  ex- 
pense. Federal  and  state  officials 
have  been  in  conference  here  this 
Week  to  devise  ways  to  protect  those 
who  will  suffer  because  unable  to  se- 
cure drugs  under  the  new  law.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
aimed  to  correct  a  condition  which 
led  to  the  consumption  of  more 
()l)ium  in  the  Cnited  States  than  is 
cons-limed  in  China. 

Flays  Public  School  System.  —  A 
noted  educator  in  a  recent  address  in 
Auburn  calls  our  public  school  sys- 
tem very  weak,  almost  a  crime  in 
some  of  its  procedures.  He  advises 
rewriting  our  school  histories,  which 
are  now  nine-tenths  given  to  details 
of  wars — slurring  over  events  of 
progress,  uplift  and  those  leading  to 
harmonious  relations  in  the  world. 
He  would  change  all  this,  have  our 
system  strongly  state  supervised. 
wi;h  no  class  stratification,  and  with 
an  entire  revision  of  our  present 
ideas  of  the  value  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. 

Prohibition  Decreases  Crime. — In 
New  York  City,  where  prohibition 
was  expected  to  be  enforced  the  most 
tardily  and  incompletely  of  any  place 
in  the  state,  reports  show  the  last 
month's  crimes  to  be  decreased  15 
percent,  with  a  daily  gain  in  the  de- 
crease that  points  to  50  percent  less 
is  six  months.  The  major  crimes,  as 
homicide,  rape  and  wife-beating,  are 
first  to  show  the  decrease.  A  can- 
vass of  25  physicians  of  the  city 
showed  only  one  prescription  of  alco- 
hol during  that  time. 
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plants  are  very  popular  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
and  growers  of  produce  who  have 
their  farms  or  gardens  equipped  with 
the  spraying  systems  are  obtaining 
big  returns  by  reason  of  the  high 
cost  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
was  little  need  of  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems during  May,  but  June  brought 
a  dry  sjiell,  and  many  of  the  truck 
growers  operated  the  systems  day 
and  night  to  the  advantage  of  their 
produce.  Because  of  irrigation, 
many  of  the  growers  anticipate  hav- 
ing crops  ready  for  the  market  a 
week  or  two  in  advance  of  their 
neighbors  who  have  to  depend  upon 
the  rains.  Some  of  the  truck  grow- 
ers in  South  Jersey  have  made 
enough  profits  from  lettuce,  spinach 
and  other  early  vegetables  this  year 
to  pay  for  their  irrigation  plants, 
while  growers  of  fancy  strawberries, 
which  are  now  grown  largely  under 
irrigation,  have  struck  a  regular  bo- 
nanza in  the  record-breaking  prices 
now  prevailing  for  this  fruit. 
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Pomona  Grange  Picnic. — The  Po- 
mona Grange  picnic  of  Mercer  and 
Monmouth  Counties  was  attended  by 
Governor  William  N.  Runyon  and 
Comptroller  Newton  A.  K.  Bugbee.  a 
Republican  candidate  for  nomination 
at  the  primaries  for  governor,  at  the 
annual  picnic  of  the  grange  held,  at 
Springdale  Park  at  Yardville.  J.  V. 
Ketchum.  treasurer  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  W.  H  Havens,  master  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  were 
among  the  speakers  on  agricultural 
topics  to  a  host  of  farmers  attending 
the  affair.  Farm  and  agricultural 
experts  from  various  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Y'ork 
were  present. 

Visit  Corn  Plots. — A  new  feature 
of  the  Acre  Corn  Contest,  which  is 
being  participated  in  by  boys  in  Mer- 
cer County  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
agricultural  organizations,  banks, 
etc..  was  a  visit  to  all  of  the  plots 
during  the  week  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  of  the  county,  who, 
with  the  boys,  looked  carefully  over 
the  growing  corn.  A  basket  lunch 
was  enjoyed  at  Pennington  and  sup- 
per at  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Hankinson. 
Glen  Moore,  where  some  of  the  finest 
peaches  in  the  State  are  being  raised. 
While  on  this  farm  the  boys  partici- 
pated in  a  trip  thorugh  the  peach 
orchards. 

Potato  Wart  Disease.  —  The  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  out  a  warning  during  the  week 
to  beware  of  the  European  potato 
wart,  which  has  made  its  ar)pearance 
In  a  few  places  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Irrigation     Plants.  —  Irrigation 


Statement  of  Senator  John  B.  Ken- 
drick.  of  Wyoming,  Explaining  the 
Kendrick  Bill  to  Control  the  Meat 
Packing  Industry. 

The  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try has  demonstrated  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt  that  whenever 
private  business  reaches  such  propor- 
tions that  a  single  enterprise  or  a 
small  group  of  correlated  enterprises 
has  become  national  rather  than 
local  in  its  scope,  the  government 
must  assume  some  form  of  control  if 
the  danger  of  abuses  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  prompted  the  enactment  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  the  interstate  com- 
merce law.  and  in  effect  also  the  law 
establishing  the  federal  reserve 
banking  system.  The  public  interest 
in  these  great  businesses  transcends 
state  lines,  and  if  the  public  interest 
is  to  be  adequately  protected,  the 
protection  must  be  furnished  by  an 
agency  that  is  at  least  as  far-reach- 
ing and  as  powerful  as  the  private 
business  involved.  There  is  no  such 
agency,  of  course,  except  the  Federal 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  meat  packing 
industry,  no  one.  I  think,  will  deny 
that  it  is  not  only  national  but  inter- 
national in  its  scope,  that  a  few  pri- 
vate individuals  commonly  known  as 
the  big  packers  do  by  far  the  great 
bulk  of  the  business,  and  that  this 
concentration  of  control  was  gained 
in  the  past  by  practices  which  the 
packers  themselves  acknowledge 
were  questionable.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  this  industry 
shows  a  steady  trend  toward  monop- 
oly and  monopoly  of  the  gravest  sort. 
for  it  affects  the  food  supply  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of   people. 

From  the  time  the  elder  Swiff  and 
the  elder  Armour  saw  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  business  and  began  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  there  had 
been  no  interruption  of  the  trend  to- 
ward monopoly  and  the  elimination 
of  competition  until  scarcely  a  year 
ago.  when  the  growing  public  de- 
mand for  investigation  had  the  ef- 
fect, .so  to  speak,  of  applying  brakes 
to  the  industry.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  the  gentlemen  who  control  the 
packing  business  to  say  that  if  the 
effects  of  public  sentiment  should  be 
allowed  to  wear  off  without  legisla- 
tion, the  industry  would  relapse  to 
its  former  condition  and  there  would 
be  a  real  danger  of  a  resumption  of 
the  abuses  which  everybody  recog- 
nizes existed  in  the  past.  That  is 
merely  human  nature.  Power  al- 
ready breeds  the  desire  for  more 
power,  and  the  only  safety  for  the 
country  lies  in  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  will  insure  competi- 
tion and  prevent  monopoly. 

The  time  has  come  when  men  of 
large  vision  realize  that  great  wealth 
and  great  economic  power  constitute 
in  fact  a  trusteeship  to  he  exercised 
for  the  welfare  of  all.  Just  as  politi- 
cal power  cannot  be  allowed  to  re- 
pose in  uncontrolled  and  arbitrary 
hands,  so  economic  power  must  also 
he  subjected  to  control.  We  can  no 
more  trust  to  the  benevolent  despot 
in  big  busincs.s  than  we  can  in  gev- 
ernment. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  .solve  this 
problem  that  1  have  introduced  the 
bill   for  federal   control  of    the   meat 
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packing  industry.  T  have  no  liesire 
to  hamper  industry  or  kill  private 
initiative.  1  have  no  quarrel  with 
any  business  simply  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  big  or  wealthy.  The  aim 
of  the  bill  is  not  to  punish  the  pack- 
ers nor  to  destroy  their  business,  but 
merely  lo  protect  the  public  in  the 
future  and  to  afford  a  government 
guarantee  that  neither  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  wealth  of  the  pack- 
ers nor  by  penlleiiien's  agreements 
among  them  shall  competition  be  dis- 
cour.-igetl  on  the  one  hanil  cr 
crushed  on  the  other. 

The  food  market  must  be  free.  It 
must  be  free  for  the  producer  and  it 
must  be  free  for  the  consumer. 
There  must  be  no  possibility  of  sus- 
pi<  ion  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  packer  to  control  prices  to  his 
own  advantage,  that  he  can  of  his 
own  will  increase  the  cost  of  a  single 
pound  of  beef  to  the  poorest  inhabi- 
tant of  the  largest  city  in  the  land, 
or  drive  down  the  price  to  the  small- 
est producer  of  livestock  on  the  poor- 
est range  in  the  country. 

This  end.  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced aims  to  accomplish  by 
three-fold  action.  In  the  first  place, 
it  establishes  a  licensing  system 
whereby  all  the  great  firms  anil 
agencies  which  are  engaged  in  the 
prejiaration  of  meat  products  in  in- 
terstate commerce  must  obtain  a  fed- 
eral license.  The  price  of  this  license 
is  honest  dealing  and  good  faith.  As 
long  as  the  packer  deals  fairly  with 
his  competitor  and  his  patron,  as 
long  as  he  refrains  from  unjust  prac- 
tices, he  need  fear  no  interference. 
But  if  he  should  overstep  the  mark 
and  resort  to  any  of  those  conspira- 
cies and  abuses  which  were  so  fre- 
quent in  the  past,  he  will  do  so  un- 
der pain  of  losing  his  license.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  in  drafting  the 
bill  to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  the 
individual  or  the  corporation  which 
takes  out  a  license  shall  be  protected, 
so  that,  if  the  licensee  feels  himself 
aggrieved  he  may  have  bis  day  in 
court. 

Secondly,  the  bill  aims  to  free  the 
producing  market  by  requiring  the 
packer  to  dispose  of  his  ownership  of 
the  stockyards.  In  other  words,  he 
may  not  own  the  market  in  which 
the  producLr  must  sell  his  product. 
In  enforcing  this  phase  of  the  bill, 
ample  time  is  given  the  packer  to  di- 
vest himself  of  the  stockyards'  inter- 
ests without  financial  loss. 

Finally,  the  bill  aims  to  insure 
Competition  in  the  consumers'  mar- 
ket by  making  refrigerator  cars  com- 
mon carriers.  These  instrumentali- 
ties of  commerce  are  .so  necessary  to 
the  transportation  of  the  nation's 
food  supply  that  they  should  be  made 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  alike. 

1  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
packer  criticises  this  program  on  the 
ground  that  he  built  some  of  the 
stockyards  and  developed  the  refrig- 
erator car  in  order  to  make  his  busi- 
ness more  efficient.  The  argument 
might  be  a  good  one  if  there  wtre 
nothing  involved  in  the  problem  but 
the  rights  of  packers  and  their  pc- 
tential  rivals.  But  the  problem  is 
bigger  than  th:it — it  affects  the 
rights  of  the  public  at  large.  Bcfcre 
this  paramount  sovereignty  the 
packer  must  yield.  He  has  had  bis 
reward  for  his  enterprise  ami  bis 
originality.  He  has  waxed  enor- 
mously rich.  These  instrumentali- 
ties of  which  he  is  so  proud  have  be- 
come sources  of  danger  to  the  public, 
because  in  his  hands  or  in  the  bands 
of  his  successor  they  may  easily  lie 
used  for  oppressive  purposes.  There- 
fore, he  must  submit,  for  the  public 
good,  lo  public  control. 


FARM  MEETING  CALElfBAR 


Pennsvlvania  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion. Butler.  Pa..  August  21-22. 

Williams  Grove  Picnic,  Williams 
Grove.  Pa..  August  25-29. 

Vegetable  Growers'  Convention, 
Detroit.  Mich..  September  9-13. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracu-^e, 
N    Y  .  September  8-13. 

Interstate  Fair.  Trenton,  N.  J, 
September  29-October  3. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Chicago.  111., 
October  6-12. 

National  Grange  Meeting.  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich..  November  12-21. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Soiitty 
Meeting.  Atlantic  City.  December  1-3. 

Peninsula  HorTicultural  .Society 
MeetJr.g,    t  hestertiwn.   Md.,   Jar. v.f: 


l^--')t 
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August   16.   1919.  August  16.   1919 


CUT  YOUR  CORN 


WITH 


.vv\ 


AKRON  SULKY 
CORN  CUTTER 


Save  Time—Man  Power 
and  Money 

Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet  and  learn  how 
the  time  saved  by  use  of 

AKRON  SULKY 
CORN  CUTTER 

My  WILL  REPAY  MANY  TIMES 

^  THE  miTIAL  COST. 


The  Aioron  CultiYator  &  Mfg.  Co, 


JUSiJL 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower* 


Plan  rarly  for  (*U  Kediiic — 
cartfully  prepare  •r«dbed — 
UTan«r  for  fertiliser — tow  t»oJ 
mW  whtai  af  Um  right  oarltly 


"Hoffman's 
Seed  Wheat" 


Grown  ID  faiDouf  I^ancmstfT 
WbcAt  IWIl — known  in  fvrry 
afctioo  for  its  hanlinr-u - 
Titality — produrtivenrM.  la  rr- 
liahlr  —  nirana  iiHTraard  yicliU 
wherever    taken    to  be    aown. 

Elgh  Mvr/^/c*— imooth  and 
bearded  •••rta — irraded — aound 
cleaned  clean— /re«  «/  ry«, 
€0ckl*,     friic.     cAaaj.     smut. 

Shown     hero    U    tbe    heaJ   of 
"Lmap'a     Prolific"       variety 
yielding  SS  to  44    buihrU    iter 
•ere. 

S«€ti  must  pleat*  you.  SoU 
on  Mon^y  B^ck  Plan.  CO0U 
»>€ry  little  per  acre  to  rhance  tn 
"IloKmaa'a  Seed 

"HMwtn'i  Wheat  Book" 

Detrribe*  v«fieti«»— oWen'other 
firm    wetl*.     It    ii    free— with 
ninplrt— if  you  tell  wbctc  you 
Mw  Ihu  offer. 
WriUfM  UHJmy. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

LaiMli«TiHe,Lancaiter  Co^  Pa. 


COCKLE 

FROM  WHEAT 

Let  Us  Tell  You 
How  to  Separate 

Also  Oats  or  Rye  from  Wheat 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons 
Company 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


RIPENING  DATES  FOR  FRUITS 


By  J.  P.  STEWART 


It  is  often  very  important  for  a 
grower  to  know  some  time  in  ad- 
vance as  to  Just  wlien  his  different 
varieties  of  fruit  are  likely  to  be 
ready  for  picking.  This  information 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of 
peaches,  as  they  have  to  be  handled 
80  promptly  in  order  to  avoid  loss. 
It  is  also  useful  in  planning  the 
work,  ordering  cars,  advising  buyers 
of  probable  dates  of  shipment,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  general  usefulness 
of  such  informtaion,  very  few  grow- 
ers keep  the  necessary  records  to 
enable  them  to  predict  the  probable 
picking  dates  in  their  own  orchards. 
While  this  is  the  case  generally,  we 
have  recently  found  an  important  ex- 
ception in  one  of  the  best  kept  or- 
chards   of    the    Cumberland    Valley. 


gun  August  25  to  September  3  and 
finished  in  five  to  thirteen  days. 
Matthews  began  about  September  7 
and  finished  in  about  seven  days. 
Smock  began  about  September  13  to 
22  and  finished  in  seven  to  twelve 
days.  Heath  Cling  began  September 
21  to  24  and  finished  in  six  to  thir- 
teen days.  Tolway  began  September 
24  to  27  and  finished  in  about  four 
to  nine  days. 

With  this  series  of  ripening  dates 
as  a  basis,  one  should  be  able  to 
make  a  fairly  close  schedule  of  the 
ripening  dates  in  his  own  orchard 
for  the  remainder  of  this  season,  by 
Doting  the  deviations  from  the  pres- 
ent schedule  which  have  already 
been  shown  by  his  earlier  varieties. 
This  approximate  schedule  can  then 
be  corrected  by  the  actual  dates 
shown  by  his  varieties  as  the  season 
advances,  and  thus  a  start  can  be 
made  for  securing  definite  informa- 


for  all  concerned. 

We  agree  very  fully  with  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  current  prices  to  the 
consumers,  as  far  as  the  present  in- 
flated state  of  our  currency  will  per- 
mit. But  the  place  to  do  the  squeez- 
ing is  where  the  biggest  part  of  the 
present  dollar  usually  goes,  and  we 
believe  that  any  careful  investiga- 
tion will  show  this  not  to  be  the 
farmer  as  any  general  rule.  Peache.i, 
for  example,  are  now  selling  in  our 
larger  cities  at  3  to  10  cents  each,  or 
roughly  speaking  at  about  $5  to  $15 
a  bushel,  while  the  best  official  quo- 
ations  to  growers  anywtiere  in  the 
country  on  the  same  date  are  from 
%2  to  $3.25  a  bushel  f.  o.  b.  loading 
point.  How  much  relief  would 
therefore  be  secured  if  the  present 
price  to  the  grower  were  even  re- 
duced one-half? 

We  also  believe  that  the  only  cer- 
tain and  substantial  method  of  defl- 
Bitely  reducing  the  price  of  food  is 
to  greatly  increase  production.  This 
is  by  further  penalizing  the  present 
producers.  It  is  time  that  the  farm- 
er's needs  were  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  matter  and  a  fair 
return  for  his  labor  insured  either 
by  maintaining  present  prices  to  hira 
or  else  by  securing  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  fertilizers,  machinery, 
labor  and  other  raw  materials  re- 
quired by  him  in  producing  the  na- 
tion's food. 


JAPANESE  PEST  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Japanese  Beetle  Introduced  Into  New  Jersey 
A,  leaf  showing  feeding;  B.  egg;  C,  young  grub;  D,  adult  beetle. 

duced;  B,  C,  D,  enlarged) 


(A,  re- 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  hii{liK''»d<'-  teitfd  «nd  rerlean«Kl 
Timothy  and  Alfalfa  are  the  nK>«t  carr 
fuVly  jielertid.  hiEhrst  in  purity  and  (t«T 
nination.  Quality  Kuarantecd.  Reform 
you  buy  seed,  (tet  our  Seed  Rook  and 
iiaiBldes.  nailed  free  if  you  mention  tlii'< 
1,1  per  P  I-  ROHRER.  SMOKETOWX, 
L.\NCA8TER    CO  .     \'.\. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fftr  Auriiflt  and  Fall  plantinii  Itunner  and  T>of 
(rT*»wn  plintA  that  will  hetr  fruit  xwxx  Bunimfr 
KASPBK.RRY.  BI.ACKnEIin  Y.  CfKlSFHEnitV 
OfRRANT.  ORAPK,  A.'»PAKA01S.  RMI'RAKR 
PABSI.EY.  I.E>.TC.  PANSY  PLANT.';  FIIIIT 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRTTBS  C«tilf>« 
free.    HARRY  A    SQriRF.S    Qnod  Crmind.  N.   Y 


This  orchard  is  located  near  Scot- 
land Station  in  Franklin  County, 
and  the  dates  recorded  in  it  since 
1910  may  be  of  value  to  many  others 
in  the  same  general  latitude,  while 
still  others  may  be  able  to  adjust  the 
records  to  suit  their  conditions  by 
noting  the  approximate  difference  In 
ripening  dates  shown  by  the  earlier 
varieties. 

In  this  orchard,  the  Carman  peach 
has  begun  to  ripen  from  July  26  in 
1919  to  August  3  in  1910,  with  the 
other  years  intermediate,  but  mostly 
starting  around  August  1.  It  has 
finished  ripening  in  about  six  to  thir- 
teen days  thereafter.  The  Hiley  dur- 
ing the  same  period  has  ranged  from 
August  12  to  16  in  earliest  picking, 
with  the  completion  of  picking  about 
five  or  six  days  later.  The  Cham- 
pion has  ranged  from  August  16  to 
21  in  starting  and  has  finished  about 
five  to  seven  days  later.  The  Niagara 
has  started  abotit  the  20th  to  21sf  of 
August  and  finished  in  about  four  to 
seven  days.  The  Belle  of  Georgia 
has  begun  about  August  21  to  23  and 
finished  in  three  to  eight  days. 

The  Elberta  has  begun  ripening 
from  August  22  to  27  and  has  fin- 
ished in  eight  to  fourteen  days.  The 
Fox  Seedling  has  begun  September  3 
to  7  and  finished  in  about  five  to 
eight   days.     Crawford   Late   has  be- 


tion  of  this  kind  for  the  orchard  im- 
mediately concerned,  which  event- 
ually will  of  course  be  most  reliable 
and  satisfactory. 

Campaign  Against  the  H.  C.  L. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
current  campaign  against  the  "high 
cost  of  living"  is  being  started  Just 
about  the  time  the  farmer  has  ob- 
tained something  to  sell.  In  other 
words,  it  is  being  timed  Just  right  to 
assist  the  middleman  and  dealers  in 
material  by  reducing  the  prices  of- 
fered to  the  producers.  Whether 
this  in  turn  will  result  in  any  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  prices  charged 
to  the  consumer  remains  to  be  seen. 
This  is  evidently  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion and  one  which  may  seriously  af- 
fect production  next  year,  if  the 
present  producers  are  now  deprived 
of  a  reasonable  return  on  their  un- 
usual expenses  and  labors  of  the 
current  year. 

In  othpr  words,  it  may  be  possible 
to  continue  robbing  part  of  the  farm- 
ers part  of  the  time,  but  I  believe 
the  time  for  the  annual,  wholesale 
action  of  this  kind  has  passed  in  this 
country,  if  the  population  is  to  be 
fully  fed.  The  sooner  this  fact  is 
brought  clearly  to  the  attention  of 
those  in  atifhoritv  and  to  that  of  the 
general  public,  the  better  it  will  be 


A  destructive  Insect  known  as  the 
Japanese  beetle  was  introduced  into 
New  Jersey  some  years  ago  with 
plants  imported  from  Japan.  The 
Infestation  at  present  is  confined  to 
a  restricted  area  In  Burlington 
County,  and  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities are  co-operating  in  eradica- 
tion and  suppression  work. 

The  beetle  measures  slightly  less 
than  one-half  inch  in  length,  the 
body  and  legs  being  metallic  bronze 
green,  except  for  the  wing  covers, 
which  are  reddish  brown  with  dark 
margins.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  worst  Insect  pests  of  Japan  and 
attacks  a  very  large  list  of  plants. 
In  Burlington  County  the  beetles 
have  been  noted  feeding  on  the  fo- 
liage of  apple,  plum,  peach,  cherry, 
grape,  raspberry,  blackberry,  canta- 
loupes, watermelons,  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb, sweet  potato  and  lima  beans. 
It  also  bores  into  ears  of  corn  and 
feeds  on  various  various  ornamental 
plants  and  weeds. 

The  insect  is  most  conspicuous  and 
Injurious  in  the  beetle  stage.  It 
passes  the  winter  as  a  grub  In  a  cell 
6  to  12  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Early  in  April  the  grub 
works  its  way  up,  feeding  on  living 
or  decaying  vegetation  in  the  soil. 
and  becomes  mature  and  changes  to 
a  pupa  during  June.  The  adults 
emerge  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
until  August  and  eggs  are  deposited 
in   the  soil. 

In  the  infested  area  eradication 
Work  consists  of  spraying,  hand  col- 
lecting, soil  treatment  with  sodiu: 
Cyanide,  clean  culture  and  elimina- 
tion of  food  plants  In  waste  place* 
The  shipment  of  sweet  corn  from  tlif 
infested  area  is  governed  by  quaran- 
tine regulations. 


IIMA  BEAN  WORM 
Arsenate  of  lead  Will  Kill  the  Pest 


Vast  hordes  of  destructive  small 
green  worms  have  been  laying  waste 
fhe  bean  fields  of  the  southern  half 
of  New  Jersey.  In  Atlantic  County 
some  fields  are  already  completely 
stripped  of  their  foliage.     Entomolo- 
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gists  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, camping  on  their  trail,  have 
dubbed  them  the  "lima  bean  worms" 
and  are  recommending  the  following 
treatment  for  their  destruction: 

Arsenate  of  lead  has  proved  deadly 
to  them.  For  every  acre  to  be 
sprayed,  mix  together  from  four  to 
six  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  an 
equal  amount  of  freshly  slaked  stone 
lime  and  the  amount  of  water  ordi- 
narily used  in  spraying  an  acre  of 
vegetables.  Spray  thoroughly,  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  solution  hits  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  as  it  is 
here  that  the  worm  does  its  most  de- 
structive work. 

When  the  worm  attacks  pole  beans 
where  liquid  sprayers  cannot  be 
driven  between  the  rows  at  this  sea- 
son and  in  gardens  or  upon  small 
Idiots  the  poison  can  best  be  applied 
as  a  dust.  Use  one  pound  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  to  five  pounds  of  hy- 
drated  lime,  applying  with  the  hand. 
Again,  be  sure  that  it  hits  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf.  In  larger  plots  use 
a  blower  to  distribute  the  dust. 

Caution. — Arsenate  of  lead  is  poi- 
sonous to  man  as  well  as  to  worm. 
Beware,  therefore,  of  treating  beans 
the  PODS  of  which  are  to  be  used  as 
food. 

The  worms  wlU'begln  to  die  about 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  applica- 
tion, but  will  not  be  completely  ex- 
terminated before  four  or  five  days. 

This  is  not  the  first  appearance  of 
the  worm  in  New  Jersey,  but  never 
before  has  it  come  in  sufliicient  num- 
bers to  be  of  any  consequence.  It 
has  a  voracious  appetite,  and  beans 
of  any  kind,  shape  or  description. 
from  limas  to  soys,  are  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  its  palate,  to  Judge  by 
the  wholesale  destruction  which  has 
b«en  going  on  in  this  state. — New 
Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


SMUTTY  SWEET  CORN 


A  Pennsylvania  reader  says:  "I 
4aTe  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  which  is 
badly  infested  with  smut.  I  have 
■elected  seed  ears  free  from  smut. 
Mutt  I  change  the  location  another 
year?" 

Smut  is  frequently  very  destruc- 
tive of  sweet  corn.  It  is  not  wise  to 
■elect  seed  from  a  badly  smutted 
crop.  Do  not  use  manure  from  ani- 
mals fed  on  smutty  stalks  for  ferti- 
lising corn  ground.  Rotate  crops. 
It  is  advisable  to  remove  smut  balls 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  carry  them 
•ut  and  bury  or  burn  them. — K. 


TIMELY  TRUCK  NOTES 


By  R.  W.  DeBAUN. 


Leaves  Falling  Off  Peppers 

Many  of  the  lower  leaves  on  my 
pepper  plants  are  becoming  covered 
with  rusty  brown  spots.  I  expect 
that  in  ten  days  many  of  the  leaves 
will  fall  off  as  usual.  Apparently,  it 
!•  a  disease  of  the  pepper  crop  which 
has  come  to  us  during  the  last  few 
years.  Southern  New  Jersey  pepper 
growers,  including  myself,  would 
like  to  know  what  practical  precau- 
tions can  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
^tructlon  caused  by  this  disease. 
After  the  disease  has  injured  many 
•f  the  leaves  and  peppers,  it  seems  to 
K^adually  disappear  while  the  plants 
renew  their  growth.  However,  the 
■erious  setback  greatly  reduces  the 
yield  and  profits. 

Observations  on  the  development 
•'  the  disea.se  have  indicated  that 
the  condition  of  the  soil  has  no  def- 
'olte  effect  upon  the  amount  of  de- 
*truction.  However,  each  season, 
when    the    disease    is    at    its    worst. 


there  are  usually  seen  certain  plants 
which  are  not  so  seriously  affected  as 
the  plants  around  them.  Why  can't 
we  assume  that  those  plants  are  nat- 
urally able  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  disease?  Just  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  to  it  I  shall  stake  for  seed  those 
plants  which  are  apparently  iniinune 
and  which  produce  a  desirable  crop. 
Then  next  year  the  seed  from  each 
plant  will  be  used  to  produce  enough 
plants  for  a  row  of  peppers.  In  that 
Way  I  may  find  a  row  of  peppers  able 
to  resist  the  disease. 

Tomatoes  in  Demand 

It  is  very  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  very  light  crop  of  tomatoes  this 
season.  The  early  tomato  growers  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  have  had  a  very 
poor  year.  Their  crop  was  poor  and 
late.  Then  just  as  heavy  picking 
should  have  started  there  came  two 
weeks  of  rainy  weather.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  was  destroyed  so 
that  it  became  too  soft  and  watery 
for  shipment.  The  market  went 
down  so  that  shipments  dwindled. 
Then  Just  as  soon  as  the  tomatoes 
became  red  ripe  the  canners  began  to 
buy  them  by  the  boat  load.  At  first 
several  boat  loads  were  in  miserable 
condition  when  they  reached  Balti- 
more, Wilmington,  etc.  Therefore 
the  canners  became  slow  buyers. 

Now  the  reports  from  all  over  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Virginia  indicate  that  the 
canhouse  tomato  crop  has  weak. 
Stringy  vines  and  a  very  light  set  of 
fruit.  Hundreds  of  acres  on  low 
ground  were  ruined  by  the  heavy 
rains,  while  the  blight  has  already 
destroyed  many  of  the  lower  leaves. 
The  growers  who  have  contracted 
this  season  will  lose  many  dollars 
When  they  deliver  their  crop  to  the 
canners,  or  else  they  will  have  a 
guilty  conscience  when  they  have 
their  neighbor  sell  a  few  loads  for 
them  on  the  open  market. 

Bat  Proof  Seed  Box 

Vegetable  growers  usually  waste 
many  dollars'  worth  of  seed  because 
they  do  not  have  the  proper  con- 
tainer for  their  packages  of  seed. 
The  bags  of  seed  may  lie  around  the 
floor,  be  stuffed  Into  drawers,  be 
piled  onto  shelves  or  hang  to  rafters 
so  rats  and  mice  are  attracted  to  the 
buildings.  The  seed  is  carried  away 
by  the  destructive  animals  and  the 
bags  are  eaten  full  of  holes.  Pack- 
ages of  seed  are  a  nuisance  for  the 
bouse  to  tolerate  and  what  is  worse. 
When  the  seed  is  not  stored  in  a  cer- 
tain place  it  cannot  be  found  when 
needed.  The  result  is  that  special 
strains  of  seed  are  mislaid  until  after 
planting  time  or  perhaps  the  farmer 
orders  several  kinds  of  seed  of 
which  he  already  has  an  unused  sup- 
ply. 

An  old  dry-goods  box  can  be 
cheaply  converted  into  an  excellent 
seed  box  by  covering  the  sides,  bot- 
tom and  lid  with  half-inch  mesh 
wire.  The  loose  lid  has  a  half-inch 
projection  on  the  edges  so  as  to  pre- 
vent mice  from  finding  an  opening 
at  any  time.  Now  is  a  good  time  of 
the  year  to  throw  away  the  veg- 
etable seed  which  will  never  be 
planted  and  to  prepare  a  proper  con- 
tainer for  the  seeds  which  will  be 
saved  at  home  during  the  season. 


DID  HIS  BEST 


Jack — "Say,  boy,  your  dog  bit  me 
on  the  ankle." 

Tom — "Well,  that  Is  as  high  as  he 
could  reach.  You  wouldn't  expect  a 
little  pup  like  him  to  bite  you  on  the 
neck,  would  you?" — Boston  Post. 


mm  iM'  m  Md. 


Tfiere  is  More  Money  iiiWheat 

wKen  you  use 

ROYSTER-'S 
FERTILIZER 

TRADE    MAHM 

■  coisrrRco 

There  are  many  way«  of  jyetting  more  money  ouf  of  wheat.  One  of  them 
is  the  use  of  Koyster's  Fertilizer  But  we  are  not  content  with  giving  tho 
farmer  the  best  plant  food  that  can  be  made  and  so  have  prepared  a 
compact,  plainly  worded,  practical  book,  called  ''Wluat  Growing  for 
Profit,**  which  covers  the  entire  process  of  wheat  culture  from  the  prep.a- 
ratlon  of  the  ground  to  the  harvesting.  This  book  embodied  the  best 
modern  thought  on  this  subject  and  will  t>e  very  helpful  to  those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  profits.  It  will  be  8«ot  ires  ot  charge.  Write  today 
for  your  copy,  using  the  coupon  below. 


• MAIL  QOyj?On  TODAY'" 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  CUANO  CO..    B.,i  d-,  Baltimore.  Md. 
ricMe  ■end  me  your  free  Wheat  Souk. 


Name. 


AddreuL 


•\v^\ 


DEMPWOLFS      1 

FERTIU 

TO  make  the  most  money  on  wheat,  the  soil 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.  With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hotir  of  labor  produces 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 
'  Use  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels — that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish 
good  seed.  They  have  been  usad  for  years  by  thq 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 


In 'order*  to  outwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp- 
woirs  Fertilizers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it 'gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start  even  in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  tO 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  information 
about  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops.  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or^* 
der  be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
York,?*.  1 


^m«  CHEMICAL  WOiiS 


FSRTILIZESS 


ARE  YOU  CASHING   I 
ON  HIGH  FRUIT  PRICES 

Farmers  who  are  "thinking"  about  planting. 
Should  act  this  fall — they  will  save  a  year's 
time.     With  Apples  at  their  present  prices  of 
J7  to  $10  a  barrel,  orcharding  brings  in  inuch^ 
•nore  money  than  general  farming.  "* 

The  demand  for  fruit  trees 
is  very  great  —  have  you 
given  us  your  order?  Don't 
let  the  time  pass — opportu- 
nity will  pass  with  It.  Write 
us  today:  or  ask  our  sales- 
man. You  can  depend  on  him. 
HOOPES,   BRO.   &  THOMAS  CO. 

Mapla  Ave.,       We»-  Chester,  Pa- 
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A  silo  Yott  Can  Always 
BeProodOi 

Aik  yourself,  "How  will  my  »iU» 
look  after  ten  years?"  Then  learn- 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  itood-Uwkinif  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dotted  over  the  country.  Ihey 
"irrow  old  gracefully." 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de- 
j'cribed  in  our  interesting  new  1919 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You'll  always  be  glad  you  did  to. 

The  stave*  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosota  oil  praer\-atit-e.  Grooves 
and  iointa  ar«  made  to  stay  tight — 
and  they  do. 

The  h«>p8  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-flttinir  rolled  thread.  They 
fctand   the  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
to  simple  and  tight  —it  flts  like  a  re- 
frigerator door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and    palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor- 
age system  prevents  warping  and  blow- 
ing over--"it  holds  like  Gibraltar." 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
345  West  St..  Rutland^ Vt 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


TennsytVania  Farmer 

The  Well-Grown  Calf 

Methods  of  Feeding  That  Produce  Weight  Required  ia 

Good  Cows 

By  E.  J.  PERRY,  Cotinty  Agent.  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

From  five  to  seven  million  dfairy  feed  tor  juaintenance  per  pound  of 
calves  must  be  raised  in  this  country  live  wei'Klit  as  do  smaller  cow.s.  It 
annually.  It  is  estimated  that  of  Was  found  that  the  amount  of  heat 
this  nuMuber  abo^ut  one-third  pwive  given  off  by  an  animal  is  in  propor- 
unsatisfactoiy  at  maturity  because  of  tion  to- the  body  surface  and  not  iii 
their  low  produciiM?  qualities.  Since  proportion  to  its  weight.  Therefore, 
this  fact  means  a  great -financial  loss,  this  would  mean  that  since  small, 
it  behooves  dairy  farmers  to  give  cows  have  a  greater  surface-  in  pro- 
more  serious  consideration  to,  first,  portion  to  their  weight  than-  large 
the  selection,  and,  second,  the  rear-  cows,  there  will  be  a  greater  radia- 
Ing  of  the  calves  which-  are  to  con-  tion  of  heat  .per  pound  of  live  weight 
stitute  the  future  herd.  and    consequently   a   greater   amount 

Increasing   thousands  of   dairymen  of    energy    feed    would    be    required, 

are   today   realizing    that    only   those  But.    aside    from    this    slight    advan- 

calves    by    a    pure-bred   sire   of   high  tage,  the  market  today  is  recognizing 

producing  ancestry  are  good  enough  the     Increased    value    of     good-sized 

Calf  Feeding  Schedule 


iOff  Silos 

I  now  have  my  third  consign- 
ment of  silos,  the  last  for  this 
season,  which  I  will  sell  by  mail 
at  my  usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known  make, 
best  material  and  strictly  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Order  be- 1 
fore  this  lot  is  exhausted  and 
save  precisely  one-half. 
M.  L  SMITH.  Manufacturer's  Agent 

124    mood    Building 
MEADVILLE,     PENNA. 


SILOS 

Extension  Roof 

iksl  is  resiiy  practical.  Ad- 
justable door  frame  with 
ladder  combined.  Catalogue 
gives  full  informalion. 
Agents  wanted  who  can  (dl 
and  can  devote  some  time. 
\lrite 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-15  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


For  Jersey  and 

Guernsey    (bir 

th  weight. 

50    to    70 

pounds),    pounds    of 

feed  per  day 

.Skim  Milk 

Calf  Ago 

\Vhol.-  MiHv 

or  Calf 
Meal'Gruel  ( 
(pounds) 

Grain 
pounds) 

Clover  Hay 

1  t(i     3-  days .  . 

With  dam 

3  to  14  days.  . 

8  to  10  pounds 
(in  S  feeds) 

2  to     3  weeks . 

6  to  8>pounds 

1  to  3 

% 

AU  they  will  eat 

3  to    -4  weeks. 

3  to  5  pounds 

3  to5 

y* 

AU  they  will  eat 

4  to     5  weeks. 

1  to  3  pounds 

6  to  8 

% 

All  they  will  eat 

5  to    6  weeks. 

8  to  10 

% 

All  they  will  eat 

6  to     S  weeks. 

9  toll 

1 

All  they  will  eat 

8  to  12  weeks. 

10  to  12 

2 

All  they  will  eat  and 
Vi    to   2  lbs.  silage 

12  to  24  weeks. 

10  to  12 

2  to  3 

All  they  will  eat  and 
U    to  2  lbs.  silage 

to  retain,  and,  furthermore,  those 
Calves  should  be  from  good  produc- 
ing dams.  But  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  where  this  in  being 3)rac- 
tlced,  these  well-bred  and  well- 
selected  heifers  coming  into  milk 
fail  to  make  a  creditable  showing, 
mainly  i)ecau8e  they  are  poorly 
grown.  This  is  especially  true  in 
those  territories  where  the  whole 
milk  is  sold  to  the  condenserles  or  Is 
shipped  as  market  milk. 

The    writer    recently    accompanied 


cows,   and   especially   is   this   true  of 
the  larger  breeds. 

Feeding  Practice  and  Schedule 
A  few  fundamentals  make  for  suc- 
cess In  the  feeding  of  young  calves: 

1.  Milk   should    be  fed   sweet    and 
warm. 

2.  Use  pails  kept  clean  by  scalding 
and  airing. 

3.  Feeding    must    be     regular    in 
time  and  amounts. 

4.  If  gruel  is  used,  mix  only  what 


Calf  Feeding  Schedule 
For  Ayrshire.   Holstein  and  Short   Horn  (iilrth  weight.  70  to  100  pounds). 

pounds  of  feed   per  day. 

Sklin  Milk 

or  Calf       Grain  Clover  Hay 

MeaKiruel  (pounds) 
(pounds) 


Calf  Age 


Whole  Milk 


1  to     3  days.  . 
3  to  14  days.  . 

2  to    8  weeks, 

4  weeks, 

5  weeks, 

6  weeks. 
8  weeks. 


3  to 

4  to 

5  to 

6  to 


With  dam 

10  to  12  pounds 
7  to  9  pounds 
4  to    6  pounds 

1  to  3  pounds 


8  to  12  weeks. 


12  to  24  weeks. 


1  to  3  %  All  they  will  eat 

4  to  6  U  All  they  will  eat 

7  to  9  Vi  All  they  will  eat 

10  to  13         \  All  they  will  eat 

11  to  13  1  All  they  will  eat 

12  to  14  2  All  they  will  eat  and 

Vi  to  2  lbs.  silage 
12  to  14         2  to  3        All  they  will  eat  and 

',4  to  2  lbs.  silage 


Augu.st   1<),    1919, 

months  of  aje.  but  many  ciilvi-s  a'-e 
fairly  well  reared  altho  altogether 
weaned  when  four  months  old.  It 
has  been  proved,  however,  that  the 
ullowaiice  of  .skim  milk  or  gruel  for 
the*  longer  period  will  proniote  real 
economy  in  the  poiluctiou  -of  flrst- 
class  stock, 

Milk  Substitutes 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above 
Sfhodule  also  d(>;ils  with  calf  gruel  or 
a  substitute.  A  milk  substitute  is 
something  fed  in  place  of  milk  when 
the  latter  is  unav.ailable.  Substitute 
mixtures  are  necessary  to  the  dairy 
bii.siness  in  gpiu'ral,  and  especially  ifl 
those  sections  where  whole  •inilk  is 
sold,  because  it  is  considered  too  ex- 
pensive to  raise  calves  on  whole  milk 
ap  to  seven  -months  of  age,  unle.«s 
they  can  'oe  sold  for  a  high  price  as 
breeding  stock.  In  "Dairy  Cattle 
Feeding  and  Management,"  by  Lar- 
son and  Putney,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing {Statement  dealing  with  milk  sub- 
stitutes: "Many  prepared  mixtures 
for  milk  substitutes  are  upon  the 
market,  Several  of  these  were  given 
a  thoro  trial  by  Savage  and  satisfac- 
tory gains  were  made.  In  one  of 
these  mixtures  is  found  oatmeal,  oat 
germ,  vacuum  cooked  wheat  meal, 
flax  and  condensed  milk.  Another 
consists  principally  of  linseed  meal, 
bran,  carrot  bean,  cottonseed  meal 
and   fenugreek." 

In  1916  the  Indiana  Expeniment 
Station  found  that  a  home-mixed 
substitute  gave  better  and  cheaper 
results  than  a  certain  popular  com- 
mercial calf  meal.  This  home-mixed 
substitute  is  quickly  and  easily  pre- 
pared and  is  fed  in  the  amounts  as 
skim  milk.  It  is  composed  of  100 
pounds  hominy  feed.  100  pounds  oil 
meal,  100  pounds  red  dog  Hour  and 
100  pounds  dried  blood.  The  gruel 
Is  prepared  by  stirring  1  pound  into 
a  gallon  of  wator  at  a  temperature 
of  145  degrees  F  and  allowed  to  cool 
to   95  degrees   F. 

After  fair  trial,  hundreds  of  dairy- 
men in  Tioga  County  arc  gratified 
with  results  following  the  use  of  this 
home-mixed  calf  meal.  While  they 
realize  that  it  is  not  equivalent  In 
feeding  value  to  skim  milk,  yet  the 
gains  are  quite  satisfactory  and  the 
calves  are  maintained  in  a  very 
thrifty  condition.  The  increased  and 
continued  use  of  an  article  is  its 
best  recommendation.  Several  feed 
dealers  are  now  mixing  this  meal  at 
the  request  of  the  farmers  and  in 
the  neighlxirhoud  of  one  feed  mill 
fully  three  hundred  patrons  nun- 
purchase  it  regularly. 

Two  excellent  grain  mixtures  to  b* 
fed  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
are  given  below.  They  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Pennsylvania  Stat? 
College  and  have  proved  highly  satis- 
factory to  Tioga  County  dairymen. 
They  are: 

No.  1. — 100  lbs.  corn  meal.  10« 
lbs.  wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
50  lbs.  oil  meal  and  S  lbs.  dried  blood. 

No.  2. — 300  lbs.  oats.  100  lbs. 
Wheat  bran,  and  100  lbs,  oil  meal. 


■d.  Low  Ton  Coat 
„„„...-/ for  lowoatprteo 

niUOflPNUMLttUt  CO..  IKSI«a(ktl.,PMla«*t»k<a.r» 


Molasses  writltotflvi 


two  offit;Hls  of  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  U.  .S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  their  attempt  to  locate  a  carload 
of  young  grade  Holstein   cows  to  be 

I  used  as  part  of  a  trial  shipment  to 
France.  Too  frequently  the  officials 
were  led  to  inake  this  statement  to 
the  owners  of  the  dairies  visited: 
"We  like  the  breeding  and  conforma- 
tion of  your  animals,  but  they  are 
lacking  iin  size."  Tn  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  .Toiirnal  of  Dairy  Science. 
W  n.  Nevin.  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Nebraska,  quotes  from  recent  experi- 
ments which  show  that  large  cows  of 

I  any   breed   do    not    require    as   much 


would   be  consumed  at  each   feeding 
period. 

5.  Increases  in  ration  should  be 
guided  by  milk  scales. 

6.  Keep  calf  hungry  rather  than, 
overfed. 

The  tables  show  calf-foedii-? 
schedules  used  and  recominendel  by 
the  Dnlry  Husbandry  Dopartment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  In 
an  enlarged  form  It  Is  an  excellent 
guide  to  have  tacked  up  in  the  dairy 
barn 

The  fpeding  of  skim  milk  or  a  so- 
callod  '  Atib-ifitufe"  should  continue 
until    tUt;    calf    ia    seven    or    eight 


NEW  AYRSHIRE  QUEEN 

nioomer's  Queen.  39119  with  a  rec- 
ord of  21.820  pounds  milk.  8.16  41 
pounds  fat  is  the  new  queen  of  the 
the  Ayrshire  'Milky  way"  havlne 
broken  the  Senior  Four  Year  Old 
record  held  by  August  Lassie.  295S1 
whose  production  of  17.784  pounds 
milk.  720.03  pounds  fat  made  her 
previous  world  champion  In  her  class. 
This  record  exceeds  that  of  the  form- 
er .Ayrshire  champion  by  4. OSS 
pounds  iniUc  and  136.38  pounds  fat. 
nifMinier's  Qupen  is  an  American  hred 
champion  having  been  bred  br  Jamfli 


fnguBt  16,  1919. 
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More  Wheat  Per  Acre — Lower  Cost  Per  Bushel 


'OUR  profit  from  fertilizing  wheat  land  this  fall  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  food 

and  the  size  of  the  crop.    More  plant  foiKi  for  the  same  money  means  more  wheat  and  larger  prorits. 

You  can  cut  the  cost  of  plant   food   by   buying  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer.      It  costs  the 

same  to  manufacture,  batch,  pile,  store  and  cure — and   for  bags,    bagging,  freight  and   hauling — a  ton 

of  low   grade  fertilizer   as    a    ton  of  Armour's   high  grade    fertilizer.     It  takes  two  tons  of  low  grade 


fertilizer  to  equal  one  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer 

If  j-ou  buy  low  grade  fertilizer  you  jwy  double  for  this  cost; 
If  you  buy  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer,  you  save  this  unneces- 
•ary  expense      Ciit  every  )M>und  of  plant  food  that  you  are  entitled 


to  by  buying  Armour's  hi(;li  grade  mixtures. 

Vou  can  increase  Iwth  yield  and  profit  by  usinj  Armour'a 
Cereal  Special  Fertilizers;  you  can  depend  on  tbcm  for  the  luost 
wheat  per  acre  at  the  lowest  cost  per  bushel. 

Armour'a  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  whrnt  need — • 
furnish  quickly  available  ammonia  to  give  the  young  wheat  plant 


a  B(hk1  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root  growth.  It  will  go  into  the 
Winter  right  —  sturdy,  vigorous  plants  that  are  ready  to  grow 
as  Eooii  as  the  ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  ammonia  is 
enough.  It  is  not  practical  to  use  less  than  two  per  cent  and  not 
necessary  to  use  more. 

• — plenty  of  a\ailable  phosphoric  acid  to  stiffen  the  straw,  fill 
out  tiie  grain  and  ripen  it  early. 

— sufficient  potash  to  help  the  phcwphoric  acid,  plump  the 
(Train  and  increase  the  weight  per  bushel.  You  pay  the  thresher 
by  the  bushel  but  you  sell  by  xceight. 


9^1 


Cereal  Special 


The  Right  Fertilizer 
for  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  soils — usa  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Ferulizer  No.  1-2-10-6. 

On  loam  soils  -  use  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  2 — 2-10-4. 

On  clay  soils  Use  Armour'a  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  3—2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  aoil  which  yoj 
know  can  supply  the  necesaary  potash 
usa  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizer 
No.  4-2-12-0. 


•apply  the  right  balance  of  plant  food  to  grow  the  most  wheat  at 
the  least  cost  per  bushel.  The  formula  is  right  —  the  materials 
•re  the  best  that  cm  be  had  and  they  feed  the  wheat  just  what 
it  needs  and  what  the  soil  lacks. 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  are  concentrated  to  the 
highest  practical  point  so  that  the  plant  fm)d  cost  will  be  as  low 
as  possible;  they  are  made  with  the  best  materials  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,  in  modern  factories,  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  men. 


Tlie  Armour  reputation  for  elHeiency  is  world-wij^.  Saving 
everything  but  the  snucal"  is  an  Armour  proverb.  No  business 
is  conducted  on  a  more  narrow  margin  of  profit,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  or  with  a  higher  ideal  of  service  than  that  of 
the  Armour  organization. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW ;  have  him  reserve  your  Fall 
requirements.  Ask  hint  fi>r  a  copy  of  our  booklet  Turning 
Fertilizer  Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars"  or  write  direct  to  our 
nearest  office.  Don't  delay  —  wheat  seeding  time  will  soon 
be  here. 


4»J 


Baltimore 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Chicago 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


August  16,  1919. 


August   16,  191!). 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


13—153 


An  ensilage  cutter  vrith  four 

nrloMfant  require*  an  elevatinff  pip* 
larse  enough  to  receive  at  kasi  one* 
fourth  of  (he  eniilage  cut  kt  each  iev> 
elution  of  the  cuniog  wheeL 

But  a  Papec — with  its  six  font 
^require*  •  pipe  large  enough  to  re> 
ceive  on/y  one-s/z/A  of  the  eniilasacut 
•t  each  (evolution  of  the  %vheel. 

Thua  the  Pap«:  vrith  its  iix 

font  and  $maUpip€  "thro^va  and  blowa" 
a  ateady  atream  of  aitage  with  a  forca 
more  concentrated,  and,  therefore,  with 
a  preaaure  much  greater,  than  a  cutter 
with  four  or  leaa  fant  and  a  latter  pipe. 

So,  there  you  have  it — th* 
''uilm"afO*  whth-vAiy 

f  apec  Eisilage  Cutters 
Require  Leu  Power 
And  Elerate  Hightt 

They  throw  the  ensilage  15  to 

20  feet  before  the  pretaure  of  the  pow> 
•rful  air  blast  ia  uaed.  Then  with  tha 
air  preaaure  concentrated  in  the  •mall 
pipe,  the  ateady  atreatn  of  eniilage  is 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  highctl  ailo. 
Many  other  advantages  of  Papec 
Enailase  Cutters  are  explained  in  our 
1919  catalog.  Wiile  today  fur^i/our 
copy.  Alao  aee  the  t'apec  dealer.  "Own 
l/ourocrn"  Paper,  thiayear— it  will  aoon 
pay  (or  itself.  Tha  catalog  shows  how. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

178  KUinSt      ShortavUI*,  N.  Y. 

25  Juiriiuling  fioirUt  in  Iht  U.  S. 


{F=r 


Cootraetert  to  the  Garemnient 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
HofFman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,     Philadelphia. 


Deubler'g  Sons,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  who  Bilo  and  that  there  are  no  lights  or 

also   own   and   developed   the  present  fiies  nearby.     Naplha  is  very  inflaui- 

Champion  in   the  Mature  Class.  mahle,  and  a  serious  explosion  or  lire 

She  has  completed  three  immature  ma.v  result  from  careless  use. 
records    which    total    47,705    pounds 


milk,  1,820.29  pounds  fat,  freshening 
for  each  of  the  immature  year 
classes: 

J-2 

s-ri 

S-4 


Walls  Must  Be  Warm 
Paraffin  alone   may  l)e   applied   in 


Tf-st  lte.;uu 

12-19-1915 
3-2r.-1917 
7-   7-1918 

Average 


Milk 

12426 
ir;4:.9 
21820 
15902 


F:lt 

463.33 


melted  form.  It  recpuires  six  and  oiio- 
hiiVf  pounds  of  paraffin  to  make  one 
gallon    of    the    hot    paraffin    solution. 
500.55   The  work  should  be  done  on  a  warm 
856.41    (lay   jind    the   concrete   must   also   be 
606.76    sufficientlv  warmed  bv  artificial   heat 


Hloomer-s    Queen    is    a    big    rugged    go    that    the   paraffin    may   be   thoroly 

rubbed  in.  One  gallon  will  cover 
about  250  square  feet  of  surface. 
When  this  method  is  followed,  a 
bloA-torch  should  be  used  to  warm 
the  walls  as  the  i)arafRn  is  being 
applied,  and  also  to  thin  and  spread 

_        the   layer  of   paraffin.      Ywo   buckets 

Make  Porous  Concrete,  Tile  and  Brick  of  paraflln  should  be  used,  one  to  be 

hi'ating  while  the  other  is  being  ap- 


cow  with  lots  of  constitution-  and 
splendid  conformation.  She  finished 
this  record  in  grand  form. 

PARATFIN  COATING  FOR  SILO 
WALLS 


l«« 


WaUs  Air  Ti^ht 
With    the    silo-filling    season    ap- 


plied.    The  hot-paraffin  treatment   is 


proaching,  a  careful  examination  of  one  of  the  most  successful  for  water- 
silos,  followed  by  necessary  repairs  proofing  surfaces  exposed  to  weather, 
will  help  improve  the  keeping  quali-  The  amount  of  paraffin  required  to 
ty  of  the  contents.  According  to  coat  a  silo  may  be  determineil  in  the 
studies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  follnwing  nianner: 
.\griculture,  air-tight  walls  are  the  Multiply  the  height  of  the  silo  b.v 
chief  requirement;   a  leak  no  larger  its  circumference  (the  circumference 


IV,  C.  Downey  &  Co, 

SPRINGFIELD,   OHIO 

MAN'vr.irrvREKs 

Quality  Bale  Ties 

ISINGLE  LOOP      CROSS  HEAD 

Tht  demand  for  Downey 
Ties    is  heavy 

lOrder  \our  lialcTies  today.  We  guaran- 
Itee  imiiioliatc  >lilpineiil.       I'rifes  riglil. 


Farms  For  Sale 


176-Acre  Money-.Maker  with 
10  Cows,  3  Horses  and 

Mauurr  »prr»>lrr.  tftiwr.  drill.  i<iuti  rti..-cr.  Walk 
lac  milky  pUnri.  Ions  li<  inii>lrrnrnt«.  wa.ous.  har- 
utm  W  mile  R.  R.  tnim  Hr<a^r  rr.ip  loam  tlll>,:r. 
SOooir  wlr«fen<*4  partiire.  wri.  fnut  10-m<>in 
hoiue.  XlO-ft  «(><•*  ham.  \tnnr  ham.  mm  houm-t. 
at  A(t«l  owner  to  retire  at  onrr  k-\U  all.  |.1  SiM). 
eaar  Ifrma.  UeUiU  p«"  .11  CatiloK  Rar^ain-i  I'l 
»>ate»;  wpy  Stt*  .STROIT  KAKM  AOE.NCV,  Uil 
HE    I.«nd  Title  Bid*  .    Philadelphia. 

YORK    COUNTY   FARMS 

at*  beint  offered  for  Ifw  thin  anrwhi-rf  »1»«  In  tha 
montrr.  all  thino  f»n»ld«re<l  8t.irlt.  fraln.  daln. 
fruit  and  truf*  farmj  for  ula  within  10  mllae  of 
r.>untT  «eat  of  65.000  at  »V)  00  In  JI50  00  per  arra 
lie*  markeu  tchoolt  tod  r|iur<*ef  l'  It.  CROW. 
MA-NTIIE.STER.     YORK    CO  .    PA 


Eich  Michigan  Farms    \^^^  ■^^ArriSS 

BaOIHXIU!.  1}  MarrtU  BoUdloc,  8a«tesw.  IftokUaa. 


The  Product  of  Well-Grown,  Well-Fed  Calves 

than  a  small  nail  hole  may  Bpoil  sev-  Is  the  diameter  multiplied  by  3.- 
eral  hundred  pounds  of  silage.  *In  the  141.61,  which  gives  the  number  of 
case  of  wood-stave  silos  the  hoops  square  feet  of  surface  on  the  inside 
and  braces  shiuild  receive  attention  of  the  silo.  If  the  cold  method  Is  to 
to  insure  close  fitting.  be  used,  divide  the  result  Just  ob- 
Silos  made  of  concrete,  brick,  or  tained  by  200.  which  gives  the  num^ 
other  material  of  purous  or  semi-  ber  of  gallons  of  the  paraffin-naptha 
porous  nature,  are  benefited  by  an  solution  required.  Multiply  this  re- 
inside  coating  of  a  preparation  which  suit  by  the  amount  of  paraffin  and 
seals  the  pores  and  also  prevents  the  naptha  In  each  gallon  to  obtain  the 
action  of  silage  Juices  on  the  walls,  total  materials  required. 
The     coating    most    commonly     used 

hitherto    is    coal    tar    thinned    with  Use  of  Hot  Method 

gasoline    and    applied    with    a    paint  Where  the  hot  method  is  used,  div« 

brush.      A    number    of    materials    of  Ide  the  number  of  square  feet  of  sila 

like     nature     have    been     considered  wall  to  be  coated,  by  250  to  find  the 

for   this  work,   but   the  one  showing^  reiiuired   number  of  gallons.      Multi- 

the  most  promise  is  paraffin  4)ly   this  result   by  61   to  obtain  the 

number  of  pounds  of  paraffin  requir- 
How  to  Apply  Paraffin  ed.     For  example,  to  find   the   para- 
Paraffin     may     be    applied     either  ffin  required  to  coat  a  silo  14  feet  in 
cold  or  hot   to  .«ilo  walls.     With   the  diameter  and  30  feet  high: 
cold   method,  the  paraffin  Is  dissolv-  Diameter  (14  ft.)  multiplied  by  3.- 
ed   in   a  volatile  carrier  like   naptha  1416    equals    43.98    ft.,    the    clrcum- 
until   a  saturated  solution   is  obtain-  fercnce    of    the    silo, 
ed.     Four  pounds  of  paraffin  dissolv-  Height   (30  ft.)  multiplied  by  cir- 
ed   in  one-half  gallon  of  gasoline  or  "cumference  (43. 9S  ft.)  equals  1319.4 
naplha  will  make  one  gallon  of  this  sq.  ft.,  the  wall  area, 
solution.      The   soluiion    is   then    ap-  Area    (1319.4    sq.    ft.)    divided    by 
<)lied  much  like  paint  to  the  surface  2.''iO  sfj.  ft.  equals  5.2?,  or  number  of 
of  the  concrete,  which  It  penetrates  gallons  required. 

according    to    dryness    and    porosity.  Gallons  required  (5.27)  multiplied 

One   gallon    has   a  covering  capacity  by   6?    equals    3,4.25.   the    number  of 

Of   about   200  square  feet.  pounds  of  parafifin  required. 

The  naptha  .soon  evaporates,  leav-  Tn  both  cases  the  cost  may  he  esti- 
ing  the  paraffin  in  the  holes.  When  mated  from  the  local  price  of  paraffin 
applying  the  paraffin  by  this  meth-  and  naptha.  Tt  should  fee  remember- 
ed, special  care  nwist  be  taken  that  ed.  however,  that  these  figures  will 
there     Is    good     ventilallon     iu     the  vary  with  local  conditions. 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 
IMIXERONYODRFARMI 

I  Tou  can  save  many  tlmei  the  coit  of 

a  Sheldon  Farra  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 

few  small  j.ibs.     What  1»  more,   you 

can  do  the  woric  when  you  pleaie.  In  I 

I  otherwise  idle  time.  It  la  made  espa- 

I  dally  for  (arm,  use,  and  will  handle 

I  Urge  Joba  a*  weU  as  ainall.   Wltb  i 

|SHaD0N^7."G0NCRETEMIXER| 

rou  can,  at  loweit  ponslble  eott.  build 
your   own   Conrrcte   >"'^edlng    Floort, 
Foundatlona,  Walks,  Poata,  Tank*  or 
Slloi.     Sheldon    Mixer*   mlS    S    cublo  { 
feet    at    a    batch;     have    continuous 
chain  drh-e,  clutch  pulley,  eaiy  tilt- 
ing discharge,  handy  dumping  lever  | 
and  sand-proot  bearings.     No   other 
ntlxer  ezccla  Ita  quality  of  work.    No  { 
other  mixer  appraAcbtf  Itg  irondar* 
fully  low  price. 

f  •ndfforFREKCatalesToday  I 


Hy  catalog  folly  dssrrlbaa  an  types  of  Bheldea  \ 
lilzars,  aad  Bl*ea  all  of  the  retnarksbly   low 
.  It  taila  bow  yoti  eao  balld  a  Soeldaa 


zars,  aad  Bl*ea  all  of  Ihs  retnarksbly   low 
MS.  It  talis  bow  yoti  eao  balld  a  Soeldaa 
:«r  yooraalf ,  and  tells  yoa  a  lot  yoa  eogbt  to 
know  about  ooncnta  work.  It'a  FREB.    " 


nios 
Hiiia 


yeis  sopyteday.   A  postal  wUI  txiag  it. 


Osl 


SHELDON  MFG.  CO; 

■ok  672  NIHAWKA.NBB,< 


Use  Your  Auto! 


•ILL  Y6UR  SILO 
Pump  Your  Wator*  Qrind 
Your  Feeds  SawYourWood 

—and  for  all  other  farm  work. 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 

Haybsosed  with  Ford.  Orsrland,  Dodos  Rao  sad 
Cherrolet490eara  and  Fordaon Tractor.  Yooraotofao- 
bila  has  a  powerful  rnsina— it  will  oatlaat  tbs  car— 
and  yoa  might  as  well  save  yaormoaey  and  osa  K  to 
doaflyaiirfarm  work,  No  wear  on  tiras  ar  trana- 
Wlillsai  Books  op  in  S  minotes.  No  permanent 
attaetanaat  to  car.  L';innot  Injure  car  or  sogioa. 
FrMlan  Clutali  Pulley  oa  and  of  shsft.  Ward  Goew 
Dor.ranbyf>nbslt,BiTeap«rfeeteootrol.MaaM!ybssfe 
It  not  astlsf  lag.    Ask  (or  drcalsr  and  apaeial  ptica. 


WAKO  MPQ.CO,.20IOISt..URe«ln,N«K 


-m—"  Ooiler  Mptal  Shinglen,  V-Crlmp.  Corru- 
gated, Standing  S<'sm.  Painted  or  Galfamiad  Roof- 
inp,  Sidinsi.  Wailboard,  Fainu,  etc..dir«;t  to  yoa 
at  Kork-Uoitom  Fo'-tory  Prim.  PoeitiTCly  greatest 
offer  ever  maije.    Wa  Pay  tka  ProlgM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eost  Icaa:  ootlast  thraa  orifinary  rooN.    No  painting 
errefiair*.  tiuaraotecdrut.fiie.ruit.lightninsprugt. 

Free  Raofini  laak 

fict  our   wonderfolly 

low  price*   and   free 

wtmfAn.  We  sell  direct 

to  you  and  save  you  all 

la-between   dealer's 


proflU 

No.  81 


sni 


Ask  (or  Book, 


LOW  PMCEI  GAUGES 

Ivowtfflt  pnc*^  on  R«ftdx-lCAd« 
rire-ProofSt«F)Gmrmffe«.  Set 
opanyp)*c«,  S«nd  postal  for 
Gftra««  Bonk,  ihowinff  at  jrle*. 

TNcnwAiios  Mra. co.. 


Somples  & 

Roofing  Book 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMIU 

baa  become  so  popular  in  ita  firit  four  years  th»t 
IhouMnds  hare  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  then 
old  lower*,  other  makea  o(  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
•mall  coet,  the  Kraring  of  the  earlier 
Aermotor*.  making  them  acU-oU< 
ing.  Itsencloaad  motor 
keep*  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  duel  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil, pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  , 
The  oil  supply  i*  renewed  once  a  year. 
L>ouble  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  loaA 
iif  '?''"  Gasoline  Engine*.  Pumps.  T*nkt, 
Watef  Supply     Gooda     and   Steel    Frame   Saw*. 

Write  AEIMOTOI  CO.,  2SO0  Tweltth  SL,  Chieatt 


HAY 


Shlti   lo    1  hr  Old    Kelist.le  Hoaas 

Danlal  McCaflrsy't  Sana 
in-i»  wiDiih  iKi..       pimawfii.  '>• 


TW'i     niale^     sn.1     wvrrsl     frfssls* 
*t    iira.*ti>'al    Inu'iioM    pftc*4 
UOIl.MMi.slDK    |-.vi:.\l.        SVI.VANIA.    P*. 


Guernseys 


Dairy  Prices  and  Prospects 


The  news  of  the  Aiisu-st  milk  pric-s 
did  not  reach  us  until  the  last  days 
of  July.  Kveii  then  we  got  no  men- 
tion of  the  butter  and  chee.se  .prices 
that  were  used  as  the  basis.  Not  thai 
these  thitiRs  are  vital,  but  it  is  jileas- 
ant  to  know  about  things  so  closely 
allied    with    our    business    interests. 

The  Railroad  Problem 

Somebody  should  give  u.s  other  in- 
formation, not  tor  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing our  discussions  but  to  help 
us  become  better  informed.  The 
farmer  is  the  broadest  of  men  so  far 
as  he  has  information,  but  he  ha.-i  to 
work  pretty  hard  and  he  sometiiiie>! 
lacks  information  that  would  be  use- 
ful to  him.  I  read  a  splendid  article 
recently  in  a  splendidly  edited  paiwr 
In  which  farmers  were  almost  blamed 
for  not  coming  out  frankly  and  as- 
serting what  they  want  in  relation 
to  the  railroads.  For  one,  I  am  not 
well  enough  informed  to  say  just 
what  should  be  done  with  them. 
Practically  every  farmer  wishes  them 
turned  back  to  their  owners,  .but 
what  about  the  conditions?  No  one 
wants  them  to  go  where  the  public 
will  be  treated  unfairly,  nor  do  we 
want    the    managers    and    the    stock- 


One  of  thf  dealer-;  calb-d  h»rp  to-tlay 
and  in  conversation  .said  that  all 
business  men  are  making  nioiicy. 
He  never  saw  such  tl;nes  for  getting 
aheail.  How  long  will  it  List,  was 
his  inquiry.  He  suys  milk  w.ll  not 
bring  as  much  next  winter  as  last 
in  terms  of  feeds.  That  will  tend  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  cattle.  But, 
he  continued,  jirices  cannot  ;;o  -lowii 
greatly  so  long  as  wages  kei'p  up 
and  they  an-  advancing.  Tlierc  will 
be  a  drop  soiiu'time  was  his  caution. 
Wages  are  not.  as  a  usual  thing,  we 
believe,  any  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be.  There  may  be  a  f e  .v  ca-^es 
■Where  men  get  too  much.  W  an 
average  it  is  not  so.  On  the  farm  it 
is  scarcity  of  labor  and  usually  the 
quality  that    causes  complaint. 

1  had  a  talk  wiib  the  banker  yes- 
terday morning.  He  has  just  returii- 
el  ftoin  a  bankers*  conferencf.  Tlie-;e 
conferences  are  beneficial  tt  It. inkers 
and  business  men  and  our  League 
conferences  for  a  county  are  bene- 
ficial to  dairy  farmers.  The  trouble 
is  that  our  conferences  do  not  go 
quite  far  enough.  Hut  about  Hie 
banker's  story.  He  found  that  the 
sentiment  is  that  prices  generally 
Will  hold  for  two  years  at  least  ami 


Bloomer*s  Queen  39119,  Ayrshire  World  Champion  Senior  Four- Year-Old, 
Owned  and  Tested  by  Pinehurst  Farm.  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


holders  dealt  with  unfairly.  Yet  the 
railroad  question  l.s  one  that  vitally 
Interests  us  all. 

If  Senator  Cuiniiiins  has  a  clear 
plan,  as  we  understand  he  has,  and  if 
some  others  have  other  plans,  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  a  writer  of  the 
ability  of  the  one  mentioned  to  give 
us  >n  as  few  words  as  possible  what 
these  plans  are  and  how  they  are 
likely  to  work.  When  we  have 
enough  dellnile  information  we  have 
definite  opinions  and  can  state  them. 
We  want  the  railroads  controlled  and 
worked  to  their  best  ability  to  serve 
the  public.  Tell  us  the  best  plans 
that  are  proposed  and  how  they  are 
supposed  to  work  out.  It  will  be  bel- 
ter than  to.  give  us  a  lecture  on  the 
desirability  of  expressing  our  vi.nvs 
when  we  haven't  the  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  our  views.  This  is 
only  an  illustration.  The  writer  re- 
ferred to  Is  not  iinder'criticism.  He 
didn't  see  that  he  could  help  lis  in 
tills  way.  He  is  caitable  and  I  be- 
lieve that  be  has  an  opportunity 
here. 

Dairy  Profits 

T  have  .said  before  that  our  dairy 
farmers  are  making  some  money  as  a 
rule.  Tlipy  are  not  for  the  most  pnrf 
making  as  much  as  the  town  dealer. 
If  is  their  opportunity  to  pay  off 
debts  and  to  save  8omething|^owever. 


perhaps  advance  somewhat.  That 
h.id  no  reference  to  farming  In  par- 
ticular, and  It  is  true  that  others 
are  quite  likely  to  get  a  belter 
Chance  than  we  will.  For  all  that. 
We  will  get  something  while  the 
Others  are  getting  more.  If  the 
farmer  is  reasonably  independent  of 
hired  help  he  will  make  good  money 
now.  If  dependent.  I  pity  him.  I 
am  in  that  class.     I  pity  myself. 

Looking  Ahead 

N'ot  long  ago. I  talked  with  an  old 
school  friend  who  is  in  business  In 
New  York  city.  He  isn't  just  happy 
after  ail.  alt  ho  he  has  dune  well 
financially.  He  says  that  all  business 
so  far  as  he  lias  had  oppori unity  to 
determine  Issconsidering  the  next  five 
years  fairly  safe,  but  after  that  no 
man  on  earth  ran  foresee.  Tt  Is  well 
for  us  on  th«»  farms  to  look  ahead 
and  be  wary,  but  not  too  doubtful. 
Business  has  it  in  for  us  on  cheaper 
living  any  way  and  we  cannot  fell 
What  they  will  be  able  to  band  out 
to  us  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

Oh  yes.  the  .\ugust  milk  price  Is 
a  bit  lower  than  we  expectei'.  altho 
we  expected  a  smaller  advance  than 
usual.  Tt  Is  an  advance  of  12  rents 
over  July,  or  an  actual  lowering  so 
far  as  butter  and  cheese  are  concern- 
ed We  got  36  cents  bonus  in  .August 
and  16  ceiits  for  July. — H.  H.  Lyon. 
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For  Better  Grain  Crops 

THRILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
^-^  a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro- 
duces frr:iin  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
method  of  planting.  Those  are  the  years  when 
every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  arc  the  drills  to  plant 
with. 

If  you  are  prrowinpr  small  prrain,  and  are  not  using 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hootier,  or  Kentucky  drill  fur  plant- 
inK.  vou  are  losiiitj  momy  and  the  world  is  losing 
grain.  Buy  the  ri^'ht  drill  from  your  local  dealer 
who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  drill  best 
suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachnieuts,  the  rc^ulatiou  of  (luautities,  aud  all 
tlie  otlier  things  you  will  waut  to  know.  Talk  ttiis  over  witb 
liiin  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  sfuj  you  complete  iuforma* 
tiou  about  ttie  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  tor  you  to  buy,  or  aLtuut  uuy  other  uiachiue  iu  the  list 
below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machinet 


Crtia  HtrTHlia*  Msffciiw 

Bimlt-rs  Push  BItulurs 
IIiMilrrs  Rice  Binders 
Marvester-ThreslicTs 
Rcipers  SStiockers 

'ihreshers 

Tillatt  Ui»lsaMt( 

T)isk  Il.irnnvs 
Tr.Tcior  H.irrnws 
Siirini:  1  ooili  Harrows 
Fetf  Tooili  Harrows 
Ctrclirtrd  Harrows 
S)il  I'lilverizcrs 
Cultivaiors 

F*w«r  HacViMt 

Kerosene  Kncines 
Gasolino  Kiiirines 
Kerosene  'I'raclors 
Motor  Truck-, 
Kloior  Cultivators 


lUriac  Mtcki«M 
Mowers  'tedders 

Side  Ueliverv  Kakcs 
Loaders  (All  TypesI 
Kakes  Bviiicliers 

Combination  Side 

Kakes  :iiid  Tedders 
S  weep  R.ikes  Stackers 
Conil)ination  Sweep 

Kakes  and  Stacl'.ers 
H.ilin,;  Presses 

Plutia*  A  Sccdiac  MtckiaM 

('orn  I'l.iiiicrs 
{Jorii  Drills 
(iraiii  l3rills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  He,  Giass  Seed 

Urills 
Fertilirer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Cera  Bl«cki«« 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Hinders  Pickers 

ICnsilace  Cutters 

Shclli-rs 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Otkn  Ftra  EoipMrt 

Cream  Separators 
Keed  OriiiJers 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

AttactuneiitS 
Farm  Wagon* 
Farm  1  rucks 
Sialic  Cutters 
Knife  (Irinders   . 
Iractor  Hitches 
UinUer  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
|(^  CHICAGO  U    S    A(g) 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks— No  Bale  Ties— 2  Men  Leaa! 


#Sa««  40  P^r  c«nt  on  ballloff 
kj  ,t  wl4«  ta   tb*  D«« 


■arUMdlDtroduc^Klbs  tbf  mi 
«rtMia  cww  paUAl  S«lf  ■  ThreMl* 
tnm  Hv  Pttm.     No  bk»cft«  or 
hiIaCM«««lMa41*--M««tbo0ar  «f  t««ro«n.    Msko  hig  mnt>*r 

l-«iMnc  bar  f €}r  »lb«r«.  Wrxofor  rr««r«<B)»c  •'^••^uw  ■Jl  t/t»«a 

nrMto''Prra  Mft'Ciu  7«I-A  OiMn  St  iMnntrth.  Ka*. 


FROM  THE  HEART  Of  THE 

LUMBER  MART 
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fOtn  TtNMUUUirw  YVRK 


Get  This  Free 
Lumber  Book 

Before  You  Build 


Guarantee4  Saving  of  15  9c  to  50% 

Don't  buy  niiy  liiiiilter  or  biiiltliii;;  iiititerial  iiiilil  y«ni  .set-  the  wtiiiderful 
>;i\iii{i.s  tluit  this  bi<;  Intok  iitTtTs  ytm. 

Only  first  i;r  th*  ii!:itori;iI>  Lurnbcr.  l.,itli,  Shinjilcs,  Doors,  Windows, 
rhi|»lK>ar<l>.  FraiiM-s.  Iiitrrior  Finish.  I'ainl.  Wall  Board,  |{(MitiiiK',  ftc  — 
at  pritT'S  that  arc /ar  lower  than  otlu-r  finiis  can  atfoni  to  rjiiote. 
Savf  money,  no  iiialtr  what  niatrriaU  you  iu'<><l.  Jtfin^' located  in  the 
heart  of  the  hinilM-r  district  ami  biiyiii;r  for  ca-.h  in  trenieii(ious  (|uun- 
filies.  wf  <:iii  u'liaraiilee  you  an  actual  saviiij;of  l,"*"^'  to.>(l'  on  everything 
you  buy.  Fiirtheniiore,  you  make  si  substantial  saving;  on  freight  charjics. 
Send  for  our  bi-r  cataloir  NOW— a  postcard  will  do — and  prove  to  your- 
«elf  thai  we  can  save  you  money.  And  renn'inlier,  we  handle  only  first- 
^'rade.  A-1  prime  material.     Send  for  the  bofik  today. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

"Price  Regulators  of  Building  Maleriats" 
10  BFNNETT  WHARVES  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N,  Y. 

Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  VVlien  Writing  lo  Advertisers 
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FARQUHAR 

WILL  DIG  YOUR 
'OTATOES 


We  have  lonsr  studied  the  economical  har- 
veatini;  of  potatoes,  and  now  offer  a  Farquhar 
DiSKcr  suitable  tor  every  condition  of  soil. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  Disreer  shown  above  is 
•  general  favorite,  built  to  stand  the  strain  of 
bard  continuous  usaee.  Kieid  toncue  con- 
struction, and  the  choice  of  Cross  Bottom  or 
Angle  Uuekettype  of  Elevator.  Itdigs  clean, 
and  leaves  the  potatoes  convenient  for  pick- 
ing. Large  Nos.  2  and  3  KlevatorfOiggers  for 
deep  digging  and  bad  conditions.  Engine 
drive,  if  desired. 

Our  Success  Jr.  Plow  Digger  gets  more 
potatoes  in  one  trip  over  the  row  than  a  turn 
plow  in  three.  Price  so  low  it  is  within  reach 
of  the  half  acre  grower.  For  those  who  pre- 
fer a  more  elaborate  WalkioK  Digger,  we 
have  the  renowned  Gilt  Edge. 

If  rou  STOW  potatoes  for  the  market,  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  a  Diiru'er.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  explaiuing  wliy  that  Ditx'er 
should  be  a  Farquhar  mailed  freeon  request. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Bos  246.  York.  Pa. 


A  Plow  PIsBer  for 

Kodurlng  more 
Mlalior. 


09ier  Far^vhar  prt^u^U  art  Knffinf  and  Boilrrt, 
SUam  amtt  (i<t»  TrttctorttSatcnkilU,  Tfirr»/itr9.  drain 
OnUt.  UiidrauUo  Cidtr  frinn.    Atk  /or  UUralvrt. 
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POULTRY 


THE  PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 


The  article  by  A.  J.  Bradley  in  the 
Juy  18th  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  expresses  many  thoughts 
that  have  been  in  the  minds  of  poul- 
trymen  for  a  long  time.  The  re- 
quest of  the  editor  for  other  experi- 
ences leads  me  to  give  mine.  At  the 
present  time  we  make  less  net  profit 
from  our  poultry  than  from  any 
Other  feature  of  our  farming  busi- 
ness. We  do  more  work  for  less 
money  with  the  hens  than  with  the 
otlier  sock  and  crops.  At  the  same 
time  we  like  the  flocks  of  hens  and 
intend  to  keep  them  because  we  like 
the  business  and  do  make  some 
mony  out  of  It. 

In  one  short  article  we  cannot  pre- 
sent the  figures  on  our  business,  be- 
cause figures  may  be  misleading,  and 
It    is   not    fair   to   give   any   of   them 
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Direct  from  Factory  to  Yoa 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
X.  S.  4. «.  8, 12. 16.  ZS  aad  M  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don't  wait  if  you  need  an  enf^ine 
for  any  porpOM.  NOW  U  the  tima  to  buy. 
Life  GaarMMtcc  AgalBst  Drlecta 

Bic  ■orplu  bane-pow«r.  Abova  price  in- 
cludes encliM  eomptota  oa  skida,  ready  to 
operml*  wbea  yoa  gtt  U.  Bmtt  dcUvan  cnaran- 
|Md.  lomadiaK factory ahipamt.  Wrftcorwir* 
te  bis,  Bcwoatakc  <>">>■■•  wondacfol  •aoinn. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 

2041  ItaMan*  A«^  KANSAS  CfTY,  MO. 

M4I  Baplra  BMs.  PtTTWUwaM.  ^A. 


TZr^  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


SoUDirtwt  J20»  -^SiTocg^f^r 


Work«  i  0  any  land  V 
•nil.    Cii*«iulki,dr.r< 

DotpuiiiiktofhCTcuiiw.    Hosolutely  M danfer. 
Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

«ith  1  mas  and  1  horse.    BeretawhatocrfarnKraayi: 

C*ntlMn*n: — I  out  eorei  with  th«  Perfect  Com 
H>nrMt«r.  us*d  It  my«*)f  and  thsught  H  a  a«M> 
a«M  to  fill  ttM  llle.      Vourt  truly, 

CU  S.  MANN,  WaahlnotM  Bore,  Pa. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  (or  book l«uoddmikr«t«llin«illaho.jit(,i..|»bor' 
aaTincBackine ;  ■IwitMtimoni*I*nf  ininv  ■i^t-T- 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
DfPl-Z? Lincoln,  in. 


White  Wyandotte  Hen 

without  presenting  them  all.  Some 
hatches  from  the  incubator  do  very 
well  and  have  a  low  percent  of  mor- 
tality. Others  do  not  do  as  well. 
Some  seasons  are  more  profltable 
than  others.  Of  course,  hatrhinR 
eg)?8  and  pure-bred  stock  bring  bet- 
ter prices  than  market  stock.  All  of 
th'^se  factors  enter  into  the  business 
and  presenting  the  entire  collection 
of  ligtires  "concerning  a  poultry  busi- 
ness is  quite  complicated  and  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  interesting  read- 
ing. To  sum  it  up.  we  would  say 
that  if  the  business  did  not  pay  a 
profit  we  would  immediately  cut 
down  our  flock  to  about  twenty  hens 
for  liome  use  and  not  try  to  serve 
any  eggs  to  the  public.  As  -Mr. 
Bradley  states  in  hia  article,  there 
are  many  consumers  with  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  cost  of  producing  eggs 
and  there  is  little  satisfaction  in 
selling  goods  to  such  buyers.  Trad- 
ing with  private  customers  Is  all 
right  if  the  right  kind  of  customers 
are  located.  The  other  kind  of  cus- 
to:'iera  have  no  chance  to  buy  eggs 
at  our  farm. 

The  feed  bills  cut  down  the  profits 
on  the  commercial  poultry  farm  and 
sometimes  turn  them  into  losses.  We 
make  every  effort  to  cut  down  the 
fend  cost.  This  summer  we  have  had 
quite  a  lot  of  sour  milk  and  have 
purchased  no  beef  scrap.  The  birds 
have  had  a  large  range  and  gath- 
ered lots  of  bugs  and  grasshoppers. 
Possibly  we  would  have  received 
more  eggs  by  using  beef  scrap  this 
year,  but  the  sour  milk  has  been  a 
by-product  that  did  not  cost  us  much 
in  actual  money.  We  know  that  beef 
scrap  is  necessary  if  the  hens  lack 
animal  food  in  their  ration,  but  the 
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sour  milk  helps  to  fill  that  need.  It 
is  the  margin  of  profit  that  concerns 
■us  and  not  the  number  of  eggs  pro- 
duced. I  know  that  a  large  number 
of  eggs  are  necessary  to  make  profits, 
but  simply  mean  that  a  difference  in 
production  of  ten  or  twenty  eggs  per 
hen  per  year  might  not  balance  a 
greatly  increased  feed  bill. 

We  have  used  a  large  quantity  of 
oafs  in  our  rations  and  find  them 
exrcllent  for  egg  production.  Oats 
that  have  been  soaked  or  boiled  and 
placed  in  galvanized  pails  on  the 
range  are  fine  food  to  stimulate  egg 
production.  All  our  green  feed  is 
gathered  by  the  birds  on  a  clover 
range  during  the  summer.  The  win- 
ter green  feed  is  all  raised  at  home. 
We  have  discarded  the  use  of  sprout- 
ed oats  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
oats  and  the  sprouting  and  use  man- 
gels and  cabbages  and  cull  vege- 
tables to  balance  the  winter  ration. 
A  large  part  of  the  range  has  been 
covered  with  small  fruit,  mostly  red 
raspberries.  The  birds  do  not  injure 
the  fruit,  and  the  dense  foliage  fur- 
nishes a  shade  which  helps  to  keep 
thpni  in  good  physical  condition  dur- 
ing very  hot  weather.  Some  of  the 
points  mentioned  in  the  above  para- 
graphs may  explain  why  we  can 
keep  the  hens  paying  under  present 
conditions.  Other  points  of  impor- 
tance are  the  methods  of  selling  the 
goods  and  the  quality  of  the  goods 
sold.  Some  will  say.  "Why.  of  course 
if  you  keep  pure-bred  stock  and  sell 
batching  eggs  you  ought  to  make  it 
pay."  But  why  is  it  not  all  right  to 
keep  pure-bred  stock.  The  dairyman 
Is  never  forced  to  apologize  for  his 
herd  or  his  profits  because  he  has 
pure-bred  cows  with  good  production 
records.  The  potiltryman  does  not 
need  to  keep  medium  cull  stock  just 
because  some  believe  that  the  poul- 
try business  is  no  good  unless  there 
is  a  profit  when  the  eggs  are  all  sold 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  the 
market  poultry  only  bring  what  the 
huckster  will  pay. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  money 
in  keeping  the  poorest  kind  of  stock. 
Whether  it  is  dairy  cattle,  poultry  or 
any  other  kind  of  stock.  I  do  not 
See  how  a  potiltryman  can  make  the 
business  worth  his  trouble  if  he  only 
sells  eggs  and  poultry  meat  with  no 
effort  to  make  the  additional  profit 
that  comes  from  hatching  eggs  and 
pure-bred  breeding  stock.  If  a  man 
likes  poultry  well  enough  to  succeed 
with  it  at  all,  he  will  like  to  keep 
good  stock,  and  it  will  follow  that 
he  will  make  more  profit.  There  is 
no  reason  why  all  the  young  cock- 
erels should  bring  broiler  prices  and 
Ho  more  if  a  part  of  them  are  quality 
brcf'ders  of  a  breed  which  is  well 
known  because  of  its  great  utility 
value. 

The  chances  of  making  money 
With  poultry  are  diminished  by  the 
large  number  of  farm  "flocks  whose 
owners  keep  no  records  ami  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  production  or  the 
amount  of  their  losses.  The  birds  in 
such  flocks  are  often  fed  from  the 
grain  bins  and  the  corn  crib  and  the 
feed  cost  is  not  known.  The  grain 
is  passed  out  in  small  quantities  and 
one  day's  feed  does  not  seem  to 
amount  to  much.  If  the  feed  used  in 
a  year  wer<>  added  up  and  the  sum 
total  amounted  to  several  hundred 
bushels    of    grain,    there    are    some 


Electric  Lights 
For  Your  Buggy 

Obey  the  LaWi 


DELTA  ELECTRIC 

VEHICLE 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Combination  With  Red  Tail  Light 

Pennsylvania  is  enforcing  its  vehicle  night 
ligliting  law  to  the  letter  for  the  safety  of 
its  citirens. 

You  can  remove  every  night  driving  danger 
and  comply  vtith  tlie  law  if  you  will  equip 
your  vehicle  with  the  Delta  Electric  System, 
designed  and  built  to  meet  all  legal  require- 
ments. 

It  is  life  insurance  and  protection  against 
arrest  and  tlie  cost  is  50  small  that  no  ve- 
hicle owner  should  be  without  one. 
Burns  two  common  No.  6  dry-cells,  pro- 
curable anywhere,  and  they  last  for  months 
in  average  service. 

(CO   OeS     Complete  with 

»PO.OC»     Batteries 
Sc«  your  dealer  or  send  us  $3.85  for 
syttcnt  shown  at>ove. 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

L",  MARION,  INDIANA 


HONOR-BlLr 

*  POWER  PUMPS     r 

No  more  hand  pumping  and  canying  Jl  ^ 
water  in  pails.  Myers  Self-Oiling  ^;-^*^ 
Bulldozer  Power  Pumps  give 
running  water — all  you  need  and 
wherever  y<m  need  it.    Extra  strong 
and  of  aimple,  high  ftrsde  construc- 
lion,      Moderate  la  cost,  requires 
nlnimani  attention  and  Is  easy  to 
iostall.     Is  self-oiling,  has  covered 
working  parts,  large  valves,  hberal  water- 
ways. Operated  by  gasoline  engine  or  elec- 
tric motor      Sizes  for  every 
need.  200  to  3000  gal.  per  hour 

capacity  Yi^  know  tt  iAtx-iter  be- 
raiiwira«Mr«n-  ForlheMren 
LiiM  o(  Pomp*.  Door  Hanaeia  ami 
Ray  Tenia  Is  sckaowledsed  tiM 
ataadsrdioiruli'T  AatTWKlMl- 

rratanliaua.   BoiAl't  on  rri'rt       
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farmers  wno  would  cut  down  their 
poultry  -floclts  in  spite  of  tlie  present 
price  paid  for  eggs.  On  most  furniH 
there  are  enough  hens  to  supply  tho 
family  with  eggs  and  furnish  a  .sur- 
plus at  some  season^;.  Usually  this 
surplus  is  carelessly  marketed  with- 
out much  worry  as  to  whether  it 
brings  a  profit  or  not  and  such  eggs 
come  in  conipetitiou  with  the  stocii 
produced  by  the  coniinercial  poultry- 
man  who  must  make  a  profit  or 
leave  the  business.  Observation  in 
man.v  sections  will  prove  that  a 
large  number  of  the  poultrymen  who 
have  closed  their  plants  closed  thein 
because  they  were  good  poultrymen 
and  kept  accurate  records  and  not 
because  they  were  failures  and  knew 
notbiag  about  the  business. 

In  our  section  a  commercial  poul- 
tryman  .sold  off  his  birds  and  his 
equipment  and  went  into  the  real 
estate  busines.^.  He  seems  to  have  a 
happier  smile  as  he  passes  in  his 
automobile  and  he  has  banished  a 
lot  of  worry  with  the  poultry.  I  be- 
lieve that  be  was  not  a  failure  with 
poultry  but  a  good  potiltryman,  lo- 
cated on  a  small  farm,  and  knew 
enough  to  understand  the  conditions 
he  was  up  against.  He  had  to  buy 
most  of  his  feed.  I  would  not  wish 
to  try  to  support  a  family  with  the 
profits  he  would  have  left  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  operating  his 
poultry  plant. 

I  lielieve  that  the  poultr.v  bnslne.ss 
as  a  specialized  commercial  opera- 
tion has  been  given  a  severe  blow. 
The  breeder  of  fancy  poultry  can 
make  money  and  the  breeder  of  good 
quality  poultry  on  a  farm  can  make 
money  if  it  is  properly  managed  and 
conducted  along  with  other  farming 
operations  so  that  the  overhead  ex- 
pen.se  will  be  reduced.  Even  the 
breeders  of  the  finest  fancy  poultry 
cannot  always  succeed  because  of  the 
extra  work  connected  with  the  busi- 
ne.ss  and  the  high  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness of  any  kind.  We  believe,  as 
Mr.  Bradley  said,  that  most  poultry- 
men  and  poultrywomen  are  throwing 
a  lot  of  their  own  labor  in  free  with 
the  eggs  and  poultry  meat  they  sell. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  situation  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. Supposing  that  .vou  pur- 
cha.sed  .vour  equipment  of  incubators, 
brooders  and  bouses  before  material 
became  as  high  as  now.  Such  e'ltiip- 
nient  will  bring  only  a  small  part  of 
its  original  cost  if  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. Supposing  that  you  like  to 
Work  with  poultry  and  it  .t.lds  to 
your  pleasure  in  the  life  on  the  farm. 
You  obtain  much  satisfaction  in 
breeding  birds  and  studying  them. 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  a  good 
class  of  customers  who  appreciate 
your  fresh  eggs  and  do  not  Virk  at 
the  price.  Suppo.se  that  the  poultry 
business  works  in  very  well  with 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming 
and  yet  you  like  the  work  wi'h  the 
birds  better  than  the  other  work  on 
the  farm.  Under  those  circumstunres 
what  Is  the  use  of  leaving  the  busi- 
ness even  if  Cuthbert  reil  raspberries. 
Ro.sen  rye,  registered  pups,  etc.,  did 
make  more  money  for  the  work  ex- 
pended than  the  hens  earned.  That 
is  our  situation  and  as  long  as  the 
birds  make  profit  we  are  going  to 
stick  to  the  business.  However,  it  is 
good  .sense  to  print  more  about  the 
seamy  .side  of  the  poultry  business  as 
it  will  cause  city  buyers  to  appre- 
ciate poultry  and  eggs.  At  the 
present  time  T  wouldn't  be  po  mean 
•5  to  encourage  any  friend  of  mine 
to  tako  up  poultry  raising  fr>r  a  liv- 
ing iinleyK  it  was  done  along  with 
Keneral  farming.  T  like  the  bnslne.ss 
myself,  hut  bought  most  of  my  ex- 
perience   when     it     did    not    cost    as 
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much  as  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I  Uked  Mr.  Hradlej's  article 
very  much. — K. 


PENNSYLVANIA  EGG  GRADES 


Tn  order  that  there  .may  be  no  con- 
fusion or  misunderstanding  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cnforcenieiif  of  the 
new  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  eggs 
for  and  as  "fresh  eggs"  that  are  not 
"fresh  eggs,"  as  may  appear  upon 
proper  test,  James  Foust,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  Pennsylvania,  issues 
the  following  statement: 

There  are  four  classes  of  eggs — 
1st.  A  "fresh  egg"  is  one  that  is 
understood  to  have  the  following 
qualities:  Its  white  is  capable  of 
whipping  well;  in  cooking  it  can  be 
Satisfactorily  poached  or  soft  boiled; 
it  has  not  absorbed  foreign  disagree- 
able odors;  its  embryo  shall  not  have 
developed  appreciably.  The  yolk 
should  be  fairly  stiff  and  well  round- 


Good  Type  of  Gander 

ed  and  the  white  should  not  be 
\ratery,  and  the  chalanza  shall  be 
Well  defined. 

2d.  Cold  storage  eggs  must  be  sold 
in  accordance  with  the  cold  storage 
law  and  must  be  represented  and 
labeled  "cold  storage  eggs." 

3d.  Eggs  kept  for  a  period  of  time 
by  the  water-glass,  lime  or  other 
methods  that  cannot  be  classed  as 
"fresh  eggs'  but  are  edible,  ^^hole- 
some  and  suitable  for  all  food  pur- 
poses except  such  as  require  "fresh 
eggs  ■• 

4th  Eggs  that  are  decayed,  partly 
decayed,  or  decomposed  and  unfit  for 
food  purposes,  have  a  commercial 
value  for  tanning  leather  such  as  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Rotten  eggs  must  be  promptly  de- 
natured with  kerosene  oil,  and  when 
opened  must  be  placed  in  a  container 
painted  a  bright  red  color.  It  is  un- 
lawful to  open  rotten  eggs  and  re- 
move the  content  from  the  shell  In 
Csi ablisbments  where  food  products 
are  prepared  or  manufactured,  or  to 
Open  rotten  eggs  in  an  establishment 
where  good  eggs  are  opened  for  food 
purposes. 


NO  SUCH  MISTAKES  FOR  HIM 


The  stingiest  man  was  scoring  the 
hired  man  for  his  extravagance  in 
Wanting  to  carry  a  lantern  in  going 
to  call  on   bis  best   girl. 

"The  idea!"  he  .scoffed.  "When  I 
Was  courtin'  I  never  carried  no  lan- 
tern; I  went  In  the  dark." 

The  hired  man  proceeded  \r.  fill 
the  lantern. 

"Ves."  he  said  sadly,  "and  look 
what  you  got." — Heald  Herald. 


/-.'-"t".,'? 


•imtimi: 


MONROE 
TUBULAR 
PIPELESS 
HEAT£R 


How  It  Differs 
From  All  Others 


ITS  two  main  differences 
are :  the  welcome  difference 
in  the  fuel  it  burns;  and  the 
heat  it  gives  irom  its  burning. 
Th(^  reason  for  those  two 
friendly  differences,  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  Monroe's  con- 
strucrion. 

The  space  above  the  fire  i< 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tubes. 
Those  tubes  multiply  the  actual 
heating  surfaccby  exactly  three, 
over  the  usual  flat  surfaces. 
The  cooled  air  from  the  room 
above  comes  down  the  outer 
part  of  the  rcijister,  and  passes 
against  the  sides  of  the  fire  pot 


itself;  then  up  through  the 
tubes,  around  all  sides  of  which 
the  flame  and  heat  from  the 
fire  are  passing. 

You  at  once  see  how  quickly 
the  cooled  air  is  reheated  and 
sent  back  up  the  center  of  the 
register,  giving  heat  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  all  the  rooms 
on  two  floois  of  the  average 
sized  house. 

Another  thing  in  it»  favor  it  it* 
moderate  cost,  and  tiiat  two  men 
cait  easily  put  one  up  in  a  day  com- 
plete, ready  for  a  fire. 
Send  for  Iwioklet.  We  will  tend 
you  name  of  dealer  in  your  town. 
If  there  isn't  one,  we'll  fee  to  it 
tttat  there  i*. 


JCeLScV    HtiATING   CoMpANf 


PIPE 


*<H''niil  hand  Ijrce  -iLK-k  til 
Nize*  rurniihfd  with  new  ilirrada 
A  oniiplin«i  I'rorotit  tllliiiMoiit. 
J.  F  GrMltH.       4liMirirSl.  rMla. 


HAY 

H    w-  0.  rowER  k  CO.     HI  w.  n  st.,  nm  r«t.  h 

A       an  Um  IkrtMt  huulltri  of  eomnuMlon  hay  * 

*•       In    trMUr    N«w    York:    If    ro*    t»»»    tl»»    14  ^ 

T       disimn    of    comiBiinirAtt    wlUi    tb«m  T 

HAY 


Fllnk's  Perfect  SUo  Seal 

packs  silage  firmly,  eliminates  tramping  except  around  edges,  reduces 
waste  to  a  minimum  and  entirely  prevents  the  usual  waste  between  fill- 
ing time  aud  starting  to  use  silage.  Reduces  number  of  men  needed  in 
filling  and  saves  "hold-over"  and  pasture  time  wastes. 

A  Perfect  Air-Tight  Seal 

Write  today  for  prices  and 
testimonials  from  prominent 
dairymen.  The  supply  is  limited 
tor  this  season. 

FLINK  &  SMITH 

PERU,   ILL. 

(Mtnlion  Ptnni/lvania  Farmtr) 


"Horn  of  Plexiibf 


>!§^ 


WA 


Low  Prices 


^BtH'- 


Western  Canada  for 

year*  has  helped  to  feed 

the  world — the  same  responsi- 

_jlity  of  production  atill  rests  upon  her. 

White  hish  prices  for  Grain.  Cattle  and  Sheep 

are  sure  to  remain,  pnce  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capabi*  of  ylaldlns  20  to  4S  bush> 
ols  off  whaat  to  tho  acre  can  ba  had  on 
•asy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  leas. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  sinsle  year's  crop.  Raising  | 
cattle,  sheep  and  hombnn^sequal  success.  TheGovemment 
encouranes  fanninit  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  C'~>'3  offer  unusual  inducement*  to  Home  Seek- 
ers. Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  o&ers  low  taxation.  Rood  markets  and  ship- 
pinK;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  pwtimlan  as  to  rodnfd  nilfrsy  ritn.  loestion  of  Itnd,  illoc 
Iratcd    litcrsturt,  etc.,  apptr  toSupt.   of   Immic..  Ottawa.  On.,  or 

F.  K.  HARRISON,  200  N.  2<I  St.,  Harritburf,  Pa. 
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as 


was  ten  miles  from  a  Btore  where  I  serve   with   fruit  Juice   or   cream 

could  get  any  braid,  and  I  needed  the  preferred. 

(dress  for  Children's  Day,  when  even  Plum    Meringue    in    Muskmelon. — 

the    grown-upa    lilte    to    garb    them-  Peel  and  remove  the  stones  from  12 

selves  in  gala  attire.     There  was  not  ripe  plums,  mash  the  pulp  and  add  1 

time  to  get  braid  from  the  store  and  heaping    tablespoon    sugar    per    this 

sew  it  on.     So,  having  in  the  house  a  quantity    of    pulp.      If    possible,    let 

yard  of  black  silk,  which  I  had  got  stand    in    refrigerator    until    chilled, 

for   shirring   up   the   top   of   a    black  then      drain      and      fold      in     stiffly 

velvet    bag,    1  unraveled    that    cord  whipped  whites  of  2  eggs,  a  pinch  of 

and  got  three  yards  of  crinkly,  sat-  salt,   a    little   grated   nutmeg   and    1 

Iny   black  cord,  just  fine  enough   for  small   cup  of  cream  whipped.      Heap 

my    purpose.      I    sewed    it    onto    the  this  meringue  into  glass  sauce  dishes 

I    have    this   summer    one    of   the        When  buying  thin  cotton  material    ^^^^    ^.^^^  ^^^  crinkles  made  by  the  and  serve. 
Urettiest  and  most  serviceable  cotton   for  dresses  hereafter  I  shall  look  for    ^^..^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^    ^^^^   ^^^ 

dresses  that  I  ever  possessed.     I  or-   possible  borders  in  the  selvages.    Re-    ^^^^^  .^  prettier  than  a  straight  flat  Melon  Pickles 
dered  the   material,  cotton  voile,  by   member  that  when  making  up  a  gar-    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  possibly  be.  Red  Watermelon   Pickle.— Remove 
eample   by    mail.      The  shades  in   it   ment  crosswise  of  the  goods  it   must        ^  ^^  rearing  this  summer  a  sheer  the  seeds  from  firm  but  ripe  water- 
are  old  rose,  gray  and  black,  blended   all  be  made  up  so— ruffles,  body  por-    ^^^^^             ^^   ^   ^^^   ^^   effective   to  melon    pulp,   and   cut   the    pulp   into 

have    a    touch    of    black    somewhere  convenient-sized  pieces.    Per  6-pound 


How  I  Got  Two  New  Dresses 


by  outlining  the  tiny.  Irregular  tion,  everything.  I  have  several 
smudges  of  old  rose  and  gray  with  times  been  able  to  get  a  dress  out 
the    contrasting    black.      When    the   crosswise  of  the  material  when  there 

Vrould  not  have  been  enough  of  it  to 
use  straightwise. 

The  other  frock  shown  herewith 
never  could  have  been  made  into  a 
dress  this  summer  had  Dame  Fashion 
said,  "full  skirts."  It  was  evolved 
from  what  remained  of  a  dress  of 
Borne  years  ago,  when  I  had  pur- 
chased too  much  goods.  It  was  sand- 
colored  wool  batiste.  After  getting 
out  the  high-waisted  skirt,  with  a 
box  pleat  folded  in  and  stitched  a 
few  inches  down  the  back,  there  was 
only  just  room  enough  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  goods  hang  smoothly  across 
the  front  and  sides.  There  was  one 
small  piece  left,  out  of  which  I  cut 
the  waist,  but  not  enough  for 
sleeves,  only  just  enough  material 
left  for  some  small  covered  buttons 
to  top  the  box  pleat  In  the  back. 

So  I  bought  a  yard  of  silk  having 

a    beautiful    harmony   of    pink    and 

sand-color    in    its   coloring.      This    I 

cut  into  bias  lengths  and  used  it  for 

trimming  bands,   as  you  see   In   the 

Qown  of  Old  Rose  and  Gray  Cotton    photo.    The  old  rose,  unwearable  now, 

Yox](  had  full  shirred  sleeves  of  sand-col- 

Ored  «hiiron  cloth.     These  had  been* 

vaterial  arrived  I  tried  it  over  old    made   up  -crosswise   of   the   material 

ro«e.   then   gray,   then   black,   finally   and   left    unhemmed    at   the   bottom. 

deciding   that  white   made    the  4>est    the  selvage  making  a  very  dainty  fln- 

background  for  it.  ish.      These    old    sleeves    had    been 

I  also  discovered  that  altho  there  shirred    just    above   the    wrists,    and 

was  no  white  in  the  goods  anywhere   the   shirring    had    made    pulled    and 

else,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  white   worn    places.       However.    I    washed 

in    the    selvage,    which    mixed    and 

shaded   into   the  old   rose,   gray  and 

black  of  the  body  of  the  goods.     I  had 

some  fine  black  lawn  lining  left  over 

from  making  a  dress  last  fall,  which 

I  decided  could  be  used  to  advantage 

in  connection  with  the  black  outlin- 
ing in  the  design. 

I  made  the  material  up  crosswise 

of  the  goods  because  thus  I  could  use 

the    selvage   for   a   really    beautiful 

border.     The    ruffles,    for    instance, 

have    this    selvage    border    on     the 

lower  edge.     For  some  places,  as  at 

the   top  of   the   bands  finishing   the 

kimono    sleeves,    around    the    neck, 

etc..  this  selvage  border  was  cut  in 

strips  and  piped  with  the  black  lawn 

mentioned  above.    This  added  greatly 

to  the  effect. 

Being     an     enthusiastic     clothing 

conservationist,  I  just  had  to  add  the 

"something  old."     And  by  the  way, 

this   frequently    "brings   success"    to 

any   woman,   bride  or   otherwise.      I 

remembered  that  I  had,  carefully  put 

away,  a  black  silk  tassel,  which  had 

once  tipped  the  drapery  at  the  back 


about  my  summer  gowns.  Therefore 
for  the  something  black  for  this  wool 
batiste  dress  I  used  a  crosswise 
length  of  black  crepe  which  I  had 
fortunately  sent  to  have  picoted  on 
the  edge.  I  made  a  little  stole  of  this, 
and  finished  it  with  black  tassels  at 
the  ends,  as  illustrated.     Then  I  laid 


melon  add  2  pounds  white  sugar  and 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  2  lem- 
ons. Put  all  in  a  kettle  and  let  boil 
slowly  until  liquid  is  as  thick  as  de- 
sired. You  will  be  surprised  what  a 
delicious  and  pretty  pickle  this 
makes.  The  red  pulp  will  be  firm. 
Sweet    Pickled    Watermelon    Rind. 


it  around  the  neck,  with  the  tassels  — After  peeling,  cut  into  convenient- 
banging  over  the  bust.  The  princess  sized  pieces  and  boil  in  salt  water  (4 
slip  worn  under  this  dress  is  of  sand-  tablespoons  salt  per  quart  of  water) 
colored  half-silk  lining.  At  the  top  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  rinse  in 
front  of  the  low  neck  the  old  shirred  cold  water  until  the  flavor  of  the  salt 
bit  was  placed,  making  a  fllled-in  V.  Is  gone.  Make  a  syrup  thus:  Three 
Thus  I  obtained  two  midsummer  pounds  sugar,  1  pint  vinegar,  1  pint 
gowns  at  very  little  outlay.  And  I  water.  1  tablespoon  ginger  root.  1* 
can  wear  either  of  them  with  my  tablespoons  whole  cloves.  2  table- 
hlack   low  shoes  and   my  black   hat.  spoons     stick     cinnamon.     Put     the 


My  gloves  and  hose  match  the  sand- 
colored  batiste.  —  The  Make-Over 
Lady.  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MELONS  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS 


For  Present  and  Future  Eating 


Cantaloupe    Supreme. — Scrape   out 
the  seeds,  take  out  the  soft  part  of 


watermelon  rind  in  this  syrup,  and 
boil  till  the  rind  is  clear.  Pack  in 
Jars,  pour  over  the  pieces  enough  of 
the  syrup  to  fill  the  cans,  and  seal. 

Green  Watermelon  Pickle.  —  Cut 
the  white  part  of  the  melon  rind  into 
cubes  or  rectangular  pieces,  parboil 
in  water  with  6  peach  leaves  and  * 
teaspoon  soda  to  get  a  staying  green 
color.  Remove  the  melon,  soak  in 
alum   water  for  an  hour,  drain  and 


the  pulp  and  cut  it  into  %-inch  rinse  well  in  clear  water.  Make  a 
cubes;  put  them  into  small  glasses.  Syrup  with  1  pound  sugar  per  each 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  pour  over  pound  of  melon,  and  the  juice  of  1 
them  a  little  syrup  from  preserved  lemon,  6  fresh  rose  geranium  leaves 
cherries  or  red  currants.  and  a  little  water.  Let  boil  up.  re- 
Nutmeg  Melon  Salad. — Cut  small  move  the  geranium  leaves,  put  in  the 
uniform-sized  nutmeg  melons  in  two,  melon  and  cook  until  tender.  Set 
remove  seeds,  and  scoop  some  of  the  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
soft  part  and  cut  It  into  small  bits,  drain  off  the  syrup  and  boll  it  down 
then  add  ripe  tomato  also  cut  into  to  about  half,  add  the  melon  and 
pieces,  and  mix  in  some  mayonnaise  cook  until  it  is  transparent.  Seal 
dressing.  Put  this  mixture  into  the  and  keep  in  a  cool  place, 
melon  cups  and  set  in  a  cool  place  Muskmelon  Sweet  Pickles. — Cut 
until  ready  to  serve.  melons  that  are  a  little  underripe 
4Cantaloupe  Delicious.  —  Scoop  out  Into  strips,  peel,  lay  in  crock  and  let 
the  BOft  pulp,  and  for  each  cupful  set  over  night.  In  the  morning  pour 
add  1  cup  of  shredded  pineapple  and  off  the  vinegar,  and  per  each  quart 
J  cup  of  currant  or  raspberry  Jam.  1  of  it  add  3  pounds  sugar  (preferably 
tablespoonful  lemon  Juice,  a  grating  brown),  and  }  ounce  each  of  clnna- 
Of  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  suit  the  mon,  cloves  and  whole  mace.  When 
taste.  Mix  and  let  stand  in  a  cool  this  vinegar  gets  to  boiling  add  the 
place  for  two  hours.  Then  fill  the  melon  and  boil  until  clear  and  ten- 
washed  melon  rind  cups  with  the  der,  then  remove  the  melon,  boil  the 
mixturp,  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves,  syrup  fifteen  minutes  longer,  and 
It  -makes  a  delicious  dessert.  Pour  it  hot  over  the  melon.  Cover 
Melon  Yum-Yum. — This  is  a  good  closely  or  better  seal  to  make  sure  of 
way  to  use  a  tasteless  muskmelon.  not  being  bothered  with  mold. 
Cut  the  pulp  into  small  pieces,  sprin- 


kle generously  with  sugar,  add  the 
Juice  of  1  lemon  and  of  1  orange, 
and  let  stand  several  hours  in  a  cool 
place  before  serving. 

Muskmelon   Compote. — Soak    3    ta- 


Melon  Preserves 
Muskmelon  Preserve. — Peel  under- 
ripe   melons,    scrape    out    the    seeds, 
and  cut  the  melon  into  small  pieces. 
Cover     with     sugar,     using     three- 


blespoons  tapioca  in  cold  water  over  fourths  the   weight  of  the  melon    in 

night;    next    morning    cover    with    1  sugar;    do  not  add   any   water.     Set 

pint  boiling  water  and  cook  until  the  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and   bring 

of  mv   grandmother's  lace   cape.      It  tapioca    is    clear;    add    then    1    cup  slowly  to  boll,  watching  to  see  that 

was    somewhat     worn     around     the   The  Sand-Color  Wool  Batiste   Gown   sugar  and  the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  the    melon    does    not    get    scorched: 

wooden    portion    holding    the    tassel  1  egg:  remove  at  once  from  the  flre  simmer  until  the  melon  is  clear  and 

proper,  so  I  crocheted  sections  with    and    pressed    the    sleeves,    then    laid    and  beat  until  mixed  and  light 

black    sansilk    to    cover    these    worn    over  the   worn   places  bias  bands  of   set    away  .       .         «     „   .v 

.laces     The  fringe  was  combed  care-    the   pink   and    sandcolored   silk,   and    serve,  fill  some  sauce   dishes  with  a  and   trim  off   all   the   red  part   from 

fully    until    not    a    tangle    remained,    behold.  I  bad  some  pretty  sleeves  for    mixture    of    sliced    peaches    or    ripe,  the   green   rind,   cut    the  green   part 

the    new     crocheted     sections     were    my  sand-colored  gown.  mellow  apples,  or   lacking  either   of  into    inch    squares,    and    soak    over 

sewed  in  place    and  this  black  tassel        Notice    the    black    braiding    trim-    these  fruits,  with  sliced  bananas  or  night    in    lime    water    made   by    dis- 

was  used  to  finish  the  narrow  sash,    ming   the    wide   empire    belt.      It    is    pineapple,     or     canned     fruits     like  solving    1    ounce    lime    in    2    quarts 

a.   vou   see   It    at   the   front  of    the    worth  a  bit  of  explanation.    I  wanted    strawberries    or    cherries    or    both,  water.     Next  morning  let  stand  two 

~   '  some   braiding  on   that   dress,   but   I    Then  pour  the  tapioca  over  this,  and  hours  in  clear  water,  then  drain  well 


then    the  syrup  quite  thick;  then  seal. 
to   cool      When    ready    to        Ginger    Watermelon    Rind.  —  Peel 


August  16,  1919. 

and  boil  rapidly  for  15  minutes  in 
ginger  tea  made  by  steeping  1  ounce 
ginger  per  1  quart  water;  tlieii  finisli 
cooking  in  a  syrup  made  by  using  1 
pint  of  this  ginger  tea  strained  and 
sweetened  with  \\  pounds  sugar. 
Cook  rapidly  until  tender  and  clear, 
which  will  take  about  two  hours. 
After  the  rind  has  boiled  half  an 
hour  add  hajf  a  lemon,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  per  the  above  quantity  of 
Juice  and  rind. — Seal  in  cans. — Har- 
riet Mason. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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DOROTHYS  AND  SPIREAS 


For  the  Busy  Farm  Woman . 


Why  do  we  see  houses  in  town  so 
often  all  banked  with  flowering 
plants,  porches  trimmed  with  vines 
and  lawns  bordered  with  shrubs, 
while  such  beauties  are  far  too 
scarce  in  the  country?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause we  on  the  farms  are  usually 
inuch  busier  and  have  less  time  and 
money  to  spend  thus?  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  town  people  have  a  bit 
more  refined  tastes  or  appreciation 
of  charming  surroundings  than  we 
have.  On  the  farm  all  hands  are 
often  kept  so  busy  365  days  in  the 
year  getting  the  necessities  of  life 
that  neither  the  farmer  nor  his  fam- 
ily has  much  time  to  care  for  orna- 
mental plants. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  thus  situ- 
ated there  are  the  Dorothy  Perkins 
roses  and  the  various  spireas,  which 
require  little  care,  and  are  very 
easily  grown.  Two  or  three  .vears 
ago  I  set  out  half  a  dozen  Dorothys 
and  one  spirea  Van  Houtii,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  have  given  them  all  an 
hour's  care  per  year  since  then,  for  I 
have  scarcely  had  it  to  give,  and  my 
spirea  is  now  a  good  thrifty  shrub 
three  feet  tall,  with  a  spread  of  prob- 
ably 30  inches,  blooms  well  and 
grows  like  a  weed  this  year.  Of 
course,  if  I  could  have  given  it  bet- 
ter care  it  would  have  done  much 
better.  1  have  proof  of  that,  becau.se 
my  neighbor  set  one  at  the  same 
time,  and  gave  it  much  more  atten- 
tion than  mine  got,  and  it  is  a  mass 
of  bloom  several  feet  across 

One  of  my  Dorothys  ilied,  but  the 
other  five  are  doing  surprisingly  well 
considering  the  little  attention  they 
have  had.  They  were  masses  of 
bloom  quite  a  long  time  this  season, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  left 
to  sprawl  in  the  grass  until  a  short 
time  ago.  and  the  tips  of  the  branches 
were  sometimes  mowed  off  (which 
ipoils  almost  any  climbing  rose  by 
converting  it  into  a  branching 
shrub).  The  two  largest  ones  have 
nearly  a  dozen  shoots  1.0  or  12  feet 
long,  and  another  one  is  nearly  as 
large.  We  now  have  them  trained 
upon  a  simple  but  roomy  trellis,  and 
they  are  rapidly  covering  it.  By 
next  year,  when  this  year's  growth 
will  bloom,  I  expect  them  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily beautiful.  Indeed,  they 
were  a  decided  joy  to  us  this  year. — 
E.  M.  Anderson,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y. 


BLUING 

Make  a  dark  bluing  water  and  add 
enough  to  the  final  rinse  water  to 
give  desired  shade.  Stir  well.  Use 
less  bluing  for  fine  soft  materials 
and  linens,  and  more  for  coarse  thick 
materials.  Some  bluings  contain  a 
compound  of  iron.  This  will  cause 
rust  spots  if  it  comes  in  contact  with 
■oap.  Therefore  rinse  out  all  soap 
l>efore  bluing.  If  you  have  good  dry- 
ing facilities,  your  clothes  will  keep 
white  without  bluing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
PATTERNS 


filvo  flpiirf's  and  Icltors  of  each  pat- 
tprn  oxiiiil.v  as  prini>'<l  al  Ix'^inning: 
of  fscii  description  or  we  will  not  bo 
ro.>ii)()nsil)l«  for  correct  011111?  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  niea.sure  when  ordering 
waist  paiierns,  waist  measure  for 
skirl,  and  a^'e  for  children's  patterns. 
A<ldress  rcnnsvlvania  rariinv,  I'Ol  ,S.  1 
Third  Street,  I'liUadelplila,  la.  ' 


WORK  DRESSES  YOU'LL  LIKE 


2477. — For  this  one  could  use  gal- 
atea,  khaki,  drill,  lineno.  percale, 
gingham  or  chambray.  The  fullness 
of  the  fronts  forms  a  panel  plait  at 
the  center,  under  which  the  belt  is 
fastened.  The  belt  confines  the  full- 
ness over  sides  and  hack.  The  sleeve 
may  be  finished  in  wrist  length,  or  in 
loose  style,  at  elbow  length.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes;  34.  36.  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Size  38  requires  4i  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  The  dress  meas- 
ures about  2li  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 


yU^77 


2474. — The  front  closing  is  a  prac- 
tical feature  of  this  one-piece  gar- 
ment. The  bolt  confines  the  fullness 
at  the  waistline.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  7  sizes:  .{4.  36.  38,  40,  42.  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re- 
quires 61  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


esfs 


£517 


2592. — A  comfortable  house  dress 
like  this  will  make  work  lighter  and 
more  agreeable.  The  style  is  becom- 
ing. It  is  simple  and  easy  to  de- 
velop. The  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes: 
34.  36.  38.  40.  42.  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  5 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  The  dress 
measures  about  2%  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price.  10  cents. 

2517. — Here  is  a  model  easy  to 
develop  and  easy  to  put  on.  Skirt 
and  waist  portions  are  in  one  piece. 
The  sleeve  may  be  made  in  wrist  or 
elbow  length.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
7  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42.  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  3S  re- 
quires 5J  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  dress  measures  about  2]  yards 
at  the  foot.     Price.  10  cents. 


Study  your  sewing  machine  and 
keep  it  adjusted  so  that  the  work 
may  seem  as  short  and  easy  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  pressing  silk  take  care  that  the 
iron  is  not  too  hot,  for  excessive  heat 
yellows,  stiffens,  aud  cracks  the 
fabric. 


For  the  Woman  who 
wishes  to  be  Well  Dressed 
at   the    Minimum  Cost 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA 


presents  the  Fall  issue 0/  "STORE  AND  HOME," 
a  magazine  of  women's  and  children's  wear 


The  merchandise  illustrated  in  this  book  .s  of  the  same  style  and 
excellent  quality  as  that  shown  to  our  customers  in  the  Store,  and  is  so 
moderately  priced  that  it  is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
income. 

The  magazine  includes  a  comprehensive  showing  of  hats,  dresses, 
suits  and  coats,  lingerie,  underwear,  shoes  and  things  for  the  little  ones. 

This  book  is  published  as  a  special  accommodatioti  to  those  of  our 
customers  who  cannot  shop  in  person  in  Philadelphia. 

It  brings  to  them  as  fine  a  choice  of  garments  as  we 
have  been  able  to  select  from  our  large  stocks.  Each 
garment  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  many  of  them  are 
specially  priced  for  this  magazine. 


If  you  uould  like  to  receive  this  magazine  free  0}  charge, 
tend  your  name  and  address  to 

"Store  and  Home,"  Mail  Order  Section 
JOHN  WANAMAKER  PHILADELPHIA 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prtf«i  on  arm  rtti  hut  »(lT»n<-«(l  so  ftwtlr  whr 
not  bur  *  bUb  wttae  used  Autniunbile.  tbirebr 
UTln(  o>tr  CO  [>rr<Ynt  Our  «to.-k  ..f  AuUh  cn- 
tilstt  of  the  hlk'h^r  trtile  uned  r«r<  of  tbf  rery 
Ut*«t  tjpci.      A   >Ult   to  our  iliowruom  irlll   cou- 

Bnicks — Fords — Maxwrells 

Chandlers — Hupmobiles 

Overlajids — Hudsons — Dodges 

Franklins — Fackards — Stutzi 

In  fact  e««nr  f-&r  tbAi  is  iiia<l«  ir#  hftie  in  ttock 
In  a:i  ttjln  tnU  nuKleli.  Writf  todtr  tot  out 
li«t  'it  cart  »iUi  pricM  and  taluabla  automoblla 
information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229    N.    Broa4    St.,    Philadelphia.    P». 


That  If  whr  w* 
rau  Knd  them 
i  n  il  tuarant**  Yortl 
llONETBACiv  IK  ^Of  WAST  IT  The 
«hoM  muat  cuntini^  >"U:  Mh»rwi»  ynu  trr  not 
no*  [iconj  out.  Wf  ln.it*  >  id  to  irr  Ih'm  .t 
our  rl»k.  .Soft  Mai-k.  tl.-ie  Httii  .i  kid  lr.ilb«r. 
Eaar  a§  vrlrrt  en  Ifii  Icr  fi»f  Rubt»r  b«l». 
Cuibinn  fin  Ibal  nmke  •alMng  a  plra.ur* 
Silrndtd  irorkm»niihii>  thrfU.(hout.  foiiifr*t.  (It, 
and  l"ne  mnt  pnm'.i.wJ  »'ih  mie.  J'irt  dU 
out  the  niuiit.n  Your  r«ir  will  romo  Im- 
mediatrly  prei-al.t  Try  the-ra  In  vur  own 
h<>ro»  Knjojr  their  oimfort.  then  rteriile  whath- 
er  you  want  your  moncv  bark  If  )ou  are  not 
delUbted  with  tbeir  wonderful  >»liie.  remember 
w*  aie  «lad  to  tend  back  e%ery  pennv  you  ttoA 
tu.      And   w<    i»y   the   rharnes 

B_     MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY    aiv^ 
WT:   ."IMP  THEM  THE  DAY    TIIIH   ARRIVES. 
CI    ATPCD'C  THE  l.AnOF-ST  MAIL  OBDMl 
OLAItlK  O  IIKLSE    IN    TUF,   EAST 

603   BROAD  ST..    Ocft.  A.    NEWARK.  N.  J. 

.'hoiI  iiiv  piir  ixistMld.  I  >end  liert'witli  $5.90 
I  am  buying  tb»««  ahoca  on  approral.  mv  mootj 
bark  at  onn*  If  I  want  IL     I  riak  nothing 


NAMK   Sf2X 


AOnRESS 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

A  three  yegra'  coumc  In  flie  theory  and  prartii'e  nf 
niirHlnic  with  the  facilltji".  afforded  by  this  mndem 
fully  *-mj||ii«»d  Institution,  is  nfTere<l  to  qtialifieil  ymnc 
women  dr^lrntls  of  entertni;  the  Nnrsins  I'rofpsslon. 
The  currifiihim  hns  l.een  rarrfully  |ilatin<'d  enipbant/- 
ln.r  C3[«i»ri«l?y  thr  rdiicttlnnal  and  mitiiral  derelop- 
tni'iit  of  the  nurMv  The  Fall  Term  rommenrea  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  iwrtl'-ulars  addri'M  Principal  of  School, 
180V  East   lOTiih  Street.       Cletcland,  Ohio. 


Next  Winter 

You  Will  Appreciate  an  Abundant 
Supply  of  l^ruils  and  Vei^etables 
Dried   on  a  Simplicity   Evaporator 


Wed'constrw^cd  tntl  last!  ■  lifrtimr  p*vin(  fnr 
ityll  many  lirnea  drvin^  for  vnurvlf  and  olliera. 
nritefiH-   .Icacriptive   cirruUr   fT|i|aininc  it    in 
driMil     Siie  ixi  fct-t      Price  ft.M. 
Th«  Idaal  Pump  Co.,  Wilmincton,  Ohio 


WORLD'S   GREATEST   SELF- 
HEATING   SAD  IRON 

CAN    BF    LStD    FOR    I  lc;HT   rOOKING    WHEN 
CAMPI.NC;    OR     MOTORI.V(;.     IP     FFFK.IF.NCV. 
f:OMFORr     AM>     ECONOMT 
INTEREST  VOU  WRITE   VS. 
ACEMS  WANTED 

IDEAL  SAD  IRON  MFC.  CO. 

211   Hifh  At.., 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street       Philadelphia.  P«. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadplphi*.  Pa.,  August  11,  1919. 
Under  supplies  that  are  more  iiientiful,  the 
|>«t«to  market  ia  weak  and  lowtr,  wab  trad- 
ing tudar  very  slow  even  at  the  lower  i>rirc8. 
It  looks  as  II  prices  inielit  go  a  liltle  lower 
t)nfore  the  market  bccomi's  i-etlled.  Both 
New    .'•■rite.v    Giants     and     C'oI'Merg    found    a 

Tery    slow    movement,    with    tfie    Giants    being        _^ 

offered  at  $5.25  per  saok  of  l'>0  pounds,   but    tionsT   iwhioli    are    30(a';tJc    per    pound."    Old 


-♦- 


NEW   TOBK  PBODUCE 


poultry  en  our  market  diinnK  the  |>aBt  week.  Mill   Ficd*. — Winlir   wliiat    1  r.in.    }f.3   ton; 

but  uiider  u  good  demand  pri<-es  have  gen-  brown  middlings,  $bj  too;  while  middlings, 
erally  held  about  Kteady  on  all  kinds,  with  f78  tOB. 
the  poiiyiblp  t'xreption  of  spring  ducks,  which 
•are  lowrr  hive  fowls  have  l>een  fairly  plen- 
tiful, bat  an  active  demand  has  ke-pt  the 
market  well  cleaned  up  at  from  U5(i(  37c  per 
ipound.  Hpring  chickens  bave  also  been  ar- 
rivini;  quite  freely,  but  the  demand  was  very 
active  ut  the  prevailiii;:  prices,  so  that  «here 
has  been  no  sur|iluK  from  day  to  day  and 
jirices  have  remained  unchaniied  iit  SCCii  4(ic 
per  pound  for  the  fancy  sprinRers.  with  the 
j^eghorn  Rjiringers  al  30f(i  34c  |ier  pound. 
Old  roosters  show  no  chanpe  at  'ISUi^he  per 
ntound.  I'lider  the  iticreasinjr  Mipiilies  eprin^ 
iliicks  have  declined  in  price,  but  are  meet, 
ine   an    iictive    demand    at    the   revised    tjuola 


the  buyers  were  only  bidding  (3  per  »ark.  so 
Tery  little  business  was  done.  Five  dolbirii 
and  serentylive  cents  per  sack  was  being 
asked  for  the  Cobblers,  out  only  a  few  were 
M)ld  at  this  price,  and  values  settled  later  to 
95.50  per  sack.  The  nearby  imLnues  in  % 
l)askets    were    being    sold    at    from    $1.1001' 


ducks   rem.iin    about    steady    at    SdCtiSOc    per 
I«und. 

Eggt 

The  offerings  of  cgfcs  at  this  season  of  the 
year  alw«y«  show  the  defects  incidental!  to 
hot    weather,    and   this    season    is    (iroving    no 


1.23  per  basket  lor"the  -primeK,   with  the  No.  excejition.     There   is   a  very   good    active  de- 

3's  «t    hii<d  75o    per    basket.      .Southern    Intr-  mand     for    strictly     fancy     nearby     eggs    that 

reled    i«latoes,    which    «old    a    week    ago    at  '"►H  grade  nip  to  standard  at  full  former  val- 

*e^  6.75    i)er    barrel,    only    brought   fSfno.'.'.O  »e»-  which  are  .'iPc  i.er  dozen   for  the  current 

per    barrel    lodav,    with    No.    2's   at    |1.7J@  receipts    and     ".-'c    jier    doien     for    the    firsts. 

8.25  jier  barrel,  "as  to  condition.  But    most   nf   the   gispplies    are    under   grades 


and  very   irrejrular  in   value.      These  eggs  sell 
at  very    irregular   prices  according   to   quality 

and   degree  of  loss   shown;    Knne   eggs  seKing  ..,,    „  ,„„    -,  ,,.,_,...•• 

as  low   as   36c   per  doxen,    while   other  ni^rks  *lf"  8  l.er   1(10.      Lettuce.    5t>c(4i  $1.75    basket 

of  underxrades  ranue  on  ui>  at  various  prices  f'-niatoes.    No.    1,    $l(.i  J.50    box;     cuWs.    "JO 
to  45'i' 4Hc   per  dozen.      AVestern   ews  sell  at         Ir':.        ,      ,        -..  ^__,   ,      ,  „ 

<rom  48(8  52c  per  dozen  as  to  qualitv,   while         *™'t.— Avples.  *l(<ia25  basket.     Pearhee, 

the  southern  eggs   rante    in    valine    fnin    36(.i  *2(ii4    crate.      .Tersey,    $1.50r«3    rrate.      Cur- 

46c,  as  to  qi»allty.      Some  strictly  fancv  well-  rants.    Tfri  14c    quart.      Blackberries,    l.ift  2.Sc 

known    brands    of    nearby    eggs    will    bring    a  quart.      Huckleberries.    18 (Ji  33c  quart.     Jlufk- 

premium  over  prices  quoted.  melons,  fid  1.50  crate. 

-•♦■■ 


I 
Sweet  |>otat«es  are  gradually  increasing  in 
•ni^ly,  there  being  1.050  barrels  here  today. 
Kweefs  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
io\i  at  ^.'50^1  10  .per  barrel  for  No.  I's, 
and  $4.50(.i  5.50  per  barrel  for  the  No.  2's. 
A  few  New  Jersey  yams  are  also  arriving 
and  aellinc  around   $3  (a  3.25  per   %   backet. 

VegoUblM 

Both   green   and    wax   beans  are   generally 

showing  poor  quality,   and  while  some  of  the 

best  green  are  selling  at  03 fa  75c  per  baskot, 

the    majority    are    very    poor    and    fell    from 

SSfn  50c     per     basket     for     the     tireeu     beans.  

while  the  wax  are  ranging  from  .'iiii<(90c  per  ,  .^ 

l>asket.     Bunch  beets  are   in   rather  moderate         „  ,  Lancaster,  Pa,  August  11.   1919. 

supply  and  selling  from  2V4f"3>-.j  ^er  Imnch.         Prices  were  flrmir  held   here  today  at  last 

The  loose    beets,    however,   are   in  rather  slow  ^'■•'»  "     fii-'ures.     .md     iiroduee    >v;.s    generally 

demand    at    from   75c(a$l    per   han»per.      Cab-  offered      m     alaindant     quantities        lorn,     of 

bage    is    selling   at    about    the    same    basis   as  jnich    there   was   a  rentable   deluire     ranged    Total  for  Week IS 

la»t   week   for   fancy   stock,   vis,   40(g60c  per  ""J"   "   to  3.>  cents  per  doien.      Fifty   cents    i>revious  W  eek.  ;:  I 

%    bssket,    but    there    is    some    poor    cabbeve  •  dozen  was  the  only   quotation   for  eirgs.  Calves — Receipts  of 

coming  which  is  selling  at  from  29 (if  3.ie  per         Butter    and    Kgits. — (  reamery    butter,    70« 

basket.       Bunch    carrots    remain    steady    and  *}>■•    country    butter.    03 (.i  70c    lb.;    eKi:»,    50c 

unchanged   at  2Ti3o  per  bunch,   but  the  loo^e  "<"•:    ""'^''    'KS*.    J'V:    dor.;    goose    eggs,    10c 

carrots  in   hampers  appear  to  be  weaker  and  **eli 


New   York,   Aukufi   11,   1919. 

Butter.  —  Vnseltled;  reieipis,  12473; 
rrt-amery  higher  than  extras,  54(ri54%e; 
creamery  extras  (92  score),  .13(11  .I'S ifec ; 
<irsts,  ,S.l  ■,&  (»  32?4c;  parking  stock,  current 
make  No.   2.   46c. 

Kggs. — Irrefuilar;  receipts,  14,798;  frefh 
gathered  extras.  .",4'rii53c;  fresli  |.Mllierid  e\- 
ira  firsts.  51(n33c;  firsts,  47(»3iii:  state. 
Pennsylvania  and  nearby  western  hennery 
whites,  fine  to  fancy,  67(nti8c:  do.,  prime, 
.>5(<{36c;  ktate.  do.,  browns,  3!('(i  ti'.'c ;  do., 
gathered    br<i«iis   and    mixed    colors.    3".' 'n  .>3c. 

Cheese — -Stiaily;  receijitc.  .'i.'jo;! :  stale 
whole  milk.  H;!!-^.  current  .make,  specials,  3'J ((I) 
32  He;  do.  average  run,  31(i'31'2c;  ttate, 
wole  milk,  twins,  current  make,  specials,  32c; 
do.,  average  run,  Sl'fci'Sl  He 

Live  Poultry. — Weak;  chickens,  3*>(ri40c; 
fowls,  33c;  old  roosters,  2-c;  turkeys,  23 dii 
3tic;  dressed,  steady;  broilers,  31(ii"l3c; 
chickens,  36f<i4(ic;  fowls,  •J'3(«40c;  old 
roosters,    20(<i23c;    turkeys.   4ii(>i49r. 

Vei!eta1>li-s. — 'I'otatoes.  .lersey  No.  1,  $5.50 
C<ii5.75  bag;  No.  'J.  $'J.50((i  s"  bag.  Beans. 
Breeii,  $lf<il.50  basket;  do.,  wax.  50c(«i$1.3li 
basket.  Beets.  $lj30(ii3  per  100  lunches. 
<'arrot8,    •$l(n'i    j.er    loo    bundles.       L'a'Uhage, 


LANCASTER  PBODUCE  MARKET 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE   STOCK 


Sheej'aid      Hogs 
Lanil'» 

7.802         :.+?o 

5,070  3  ■.4  7 

t  k  Were 
I  k    pre- 


are  selling  slowly  at  85c(fi>$1.23  per  hamper 
The  celery  market  is  showing  very  little 
change  over  the  dull,  draggy  feeling  prevail- 
ing last  »-eek.  .Supplies  are  ample  and  the 
movement  slow  at  23  (S  50c  per  bunch,  with 
the  celery  hearts  at  4C(i6e  per  bunch. 

There  have  been  ample  supplies  of  corn 
on  the  market  since  oar  last  week's  reiwrt. 
and  prices  hsre  l>een  considerably  lower,  but 
a  reaction  has  taken  place  and  at  this  writ- 
ing al>oat  the  same  prices  are  prevail. ok  as 
a  week  ago.  vis,  75c''i$1.25  per  ■;»  basket  for 
the  New  ersej^  corn  and  $1.5ofti  2.30  iier  100 


Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  flTHGf 
2  each;  dressed  young  chickens,  $1.25'ii  1.75 
each;   old   live   chickens.    2'*c   lb. 

Vegeti»hle8.— <"orn,  15(ii33c  dos.;  heeti.  5e 
bunch;  beans,  lOITi  12c  per  li  pk.;  tomatoes, 
10c  box;  lima  beans,  50c  qt.;  do.,  loCti  13e 
th.\  califlower.  lU^n.lSc  heaci;  sweet  potatoes. 
50c  per  ',x  pk.;  potatoes,  25f'i35e  ]ier  'i 
pk.;  turnips,  13c  per  V4  pk.:  vpinarh,  20c 
per   H   j>k.;  lettuce,   15(ri  20c  head. 

Fruitf — .\|>)iles,  13('n33c  jier  H  pk.; 
'Iriackbrrries.  20c  box;  huckleberries,  2<ic 
'jox ;      wati'rmt^Ions,      SjTi  85c      each;      csnta- 


ears   for   the   Pennsylvania   corn.      Cucumbers     Jonpes.     lOfn  13e    each;     pears.     5«(15e    \,ox; 
continue    to    sell    at    verr    low    jirices.     altho    V*^*"]"".*;   ^}.'"]_}''P  ''i'.?.''^';   *«-i  i?@.'20  *>•»• 
there  is  some  signs  of  improvement   in  fancy 


fJrain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.20  bu.;  rye, 
$1.65  -bu.;  oats.  «5c  bu.;  corn.  #1.95  bu. ; 
timothy  jiay,  431  ton;  mixed  hay,  $30  ton; 
wheat   straw,  $16  ton;  oat   strvw,   $15  ton. 

♦ 

YORK    PRODUCE   MARKETS 

York,  Ps..  August  II.  1»19. 
There  were  n«  noticeatile  changes  in  the 
market  conditions  since  the  last  report,  ex- 
cept in  corn.  Last  week  recorded  a  declinr 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  This  rontinurd 
into   tliis   week    and   was   much   stronirer. 


cucumbers.      Sales    today    ranged    from    23  61 

60c  per    %    basket,    with    pickles   selling   from 

606i  $1   per   basket.     The  market   is  showing 

another    advance    on    egg  i^lants     which    sre 

meeting   a    good    demsnd    at    $1.50('i  1.75   per 

%     l>iishel    baaket.       Lettuce    is    selling    at 

much   higher  prices  than   it   was   a  week   ago. 

Happlies  are  light,  there  being  onlv  four  cars 

here   today.     New   York   lettuce  sold  at   $1  73 

6i  2.50    per    l>oz    of    two    dozen    heads,    while 

hampers  sold  at  $1.25 $i  l.Soper  hamper.     New 

Jersey  lettuce  is  selling  at  $1.50(fi2  per  box.     into   tliis   week    and   was   much   stronirer.      It 

Lima  besns  are  in  light  sviM'ly  snd  continue    -wm^  the^more  apparent  as  the  corn  that  came 

to    bring    high   price*.     S     baskets    selling    at     on     the     market     this     week    was     nearly     all 

$2  75(7i'S  25,    and    bushel    hampers   at    f'i.^Cidf     Stow.H'*    Evergreen,     noted     for    its     quality     _.„ 

4.50.      Okra    are    in    light    supply    and    fancy     and    size    of    ear.    yet    tlie    decline    continued     deaerlptions 


email  ones  are  in  good  demand  st  $I.73rn' 
2  per  basket,  while  the  large  okras  move 
slowly  St  $101.25  per  basket 

Onions  are  lower,  neaHiv  New  ,ler«.  v 
stock  selling  at  $1(S  1.50  per  S  I'.i'ket,  wn  i 
hampers  at  $1.25@2.SS.  Wimp  onioi  s 
range  from  $l(<i'2.S0  per  hamper,  ss  t«  qual- 
ity 
cured. 


and  at   2  c<  nts  per  ear  there  were  still  many 
sacks    unsold    aifter    the    markets.      Potatoes 
continue  in  li^ht  supply. 
Eggs.— 4Hf(T  50c  per  doi 
Butler. — Country,    55fii60c   -lb.;    separator, 
63(»70c  lb.      Milk,    loc   qt. 

Poultry — Hens,     27(n28e     lb.;     springers, 
lieing   very   poor    and    not   properly     30'"Q2c   >l>.      Dres<ed.    T3c6i4>2    each. 
Parslej    shows    improvement,    sellini;  VegetaAiles.— ^Potatoes,      15(ii60c      %      pk. 


I'hiladeluhis,  Pa.,  August  11.    1P19. 

Receipts     of    live    slock    for    week     eniling 
August  9  were  as  follows: 
Beef 
Cattle 
924 
106 
)>ts  of  ca1vc«  last  wi 
1.338     head    against     1.920     head    m 
vious. 

Beef  Cattle. — The  market  for  d<sirable 
crades  ruled  steady,  with  a  fair  demand  that 
kept  the  offerings  -tiretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Steers,  good  to  choice,  $15'</  16.5(i;  do.,  fair 
to  good.  $13.30ffiJ3;  common  to  fair.  $rjfif 
13.50;  cows,  fat,  per  lb.,  good  to  choice,  c<irn 
fed,  9<>>illc;  fair  to  good,  7 In  9c;  do.,  com- 
mon to  fair,  b'i(hTe;  bologna  cows.  4'>i& 
6^c;  ealves,  extra  choice.  $20. 50(»  21.50; 
fair  to  good.  $18(nl9;  common.  $12i>i  15; 
heavy,  $7(<i  10  30;  Tennessee,  choice,  tlSOr 
19;    other   southern.    $8.50((i  12/30. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Shet-p  were  in  fsir 
request  and  steady,  with  supi>'.ies  moderate. 
Lambs  of  cboue  quality  were  in  small  sup- 
ply and  firm,  hut  medium  and  poor  stock, 
which  romjirised  the  'bulk  of  the  sirpply.  waa 
dull  and  irregul.r,  with  pri'Sh  fa\oriDg 
buyers. 

«>be,ired  wethers,  extra,  $11  r>i  l  |.3i' :  good 
to  choice,  f9.50(i  10.30;  medium.  $7,400 
8.50;  common.  $4<''i3:  ewes,  fat,  heavy,  $9w 
10.50;  sj>ring  lambs,  choice,  $17.SO(?10; 
medium,  $l'2l<il4;  do.,  culls  and  common, 
$8'"  11. 

ilogs. — Demand  was  fair  for  desirable 
»tock  and  the  general  market  riilxl  steady 
under  moderate  oldrings.  tjuoiat  ui.'-  fur  best 
westerns.  $'J4a3ii;  Penusylvaiiia  .ii.i  Mary- 
land.  $92  51.1(11  23. 

City      Pressed     Stock. — Tlie     market     for 

ateers.     heifers    and     cows     ruled     firm    and 

higher,     with    demand     fairly     aci  \>.       OMier 

ere    in    moderate    requebt    and 


fenerally  steady.  </uotalions:  Steers,  246i 
7c;  heifer-.  ■Jorn '24e :  cows,  ISfti.  19r;  city 
dressed,  choice,  24(<i30c;  country  dressed, 
280;  25c;  sheep,  30(ii23c;  lambs,  epring,  30 
@32c:    bogs,   »I(ij32c. 


UVE  STOCK 


Vew  Y'ork,  August  11 — Beeves. — Reeelfita, 
4.500;  firm.  Steers.  $10iil7.  oxen,  $7.$0@ 
IS;   balls.   $7  3i".il2;   cows,   $4r>iU.50. 

Calves — Keceiuls.  3.400;  atrong  Vea'.s, 
%l»Ctii5:  lulls,  $14«il7;  skim  milk  and  fed 
calves.    fl<i25Cnl3:    grassers.    $1*1^11;    year- 


at   $1.25C>i2   per    100   bunches.     Peppers  sre    $2    per    bu.      Cabbage.    3(>i»r    head.      Berts, 

not   ss   high   ss   they   were   a   week    ago.    and    4(^5c   bunch.      Radishes.   5c   bunch.     Onions. 

selling    St    40'^!  65c    per    H    basket.      Squash    i5c  bunch.     Lima  beans.   20c  pi.     Soup  beans, 

ia    plentiful    and    sehing    slowly    st    15^23e     12'"  13c  pt.     Celery.   5fri  12c  stalk.    Rhul>srb, 

per    %    bssket.      Tomatoes   continue    to   show    •ffn  3c      bunch.        Egg-plants,      5Cn  12c      each. 

a  wide  range,  best  selling  st  $125(^1.50  per    Beans.   5'<iilOc   *4  pk.     Lard.  4(>'>i  42c  lb. 

basket,    while    the    poor    grades    are    selline         Fruit. — Apples.   10 (n  15c  per  box:   12@40o    ''"f*-   f'*"^     westerns.    $136>  1«< 

from    80e    up    to    'TSe.    as    to    condition    snd    per     H      pk.       Blackberries.     15(3  20p     boa.         Sheei'      aiol      I«imbB.  —  Keceipta 

quality.     Turnips   continue   to  meet  slow  sale    Plums.   lO'.i  20e  box.     Peaches.   10'<i  15e  box; 

at  from   SO(S73c  per   bssket   for  Jhe  yellows.     3u(.i  3iie   '/t    pk.;  $1.30(>i2  per  bssket. 

Retail  Orsia  Market. — Wheat,  $2  40;   corn. 

<92  23;    eats.  $1.10   rye,    $1.65;    bran.    $3    per 

cwt  :    middlings,   $3  30  rwt. 

Wholesale    Grain    Market. — Wheat.    $2.10; 

eern.    '$2.10;    oats.    9<>c:    rye,    $140;    bran, 
iddlings,  $70  per  ton. 


with  the  whites  selling  at  from  23C'i  3(ic  per 
basket.  Watercress  is  in  liirht  supplr,  nit 
little  ii  'wsntcd  st  from  2(a2',ie  per  banch. 


Freak  rraltt 

The    market    continuea    to    be   amply    s«p-    ^55  per  ton; 

plied    with    apples    from    nearby    New    Jersey  

and  Pennsylvania  growers,  and  apples  from 
other  sections  are  not  needed.  There  is  a 
good  active  deznand  for  fancv  band ficked 
apples,  which  sre  selling  st  from  $l(>i.l.73 
per  t>asket.  with  No.  2  st  5or'i»(ic  snd  culls 
and  windfalls  st  iOdiiOe  per  bssket.  The 
peach  market  is  also  amiFiy  supiOied  with 
slock  from  Maryland.  Delaware  and  Nrw  Jer- 
aey  points,  which  are  sellinr  well,  when 
fancy,    at    good   prices;    Delaware    crates   aell 


14. .130; 
eteady.  She>  p  $6.50V;  in;  cuUs,  $4'>i«; 
lambs,   $14 '.r  Iti  311;    eulls.    $10^01^  12. 

Ilogs. — Ke.eipis,  4.120:  steady.  Light  to 
dalrly  heav.x  hogs,  «2>g  23.50;  plgt.  $2'2; 
roughs,  $;:0.5U. 

FBIUiDELFHIA   BAT  AND   OBAIN 


BALTIMORE   PRODUCE 

Balrimore,  Md..  AuKUSt  11.  1919. 
Produre — I'otatoes,  new.  No.  1  $3.5U(n  4 
ewt  ;  do.  Xo.  2,  $2^2.30.  Cabbage,  new, 
$10  3  crate;  do,  ^o(<i9  per  loo.  Letture. 
•  I(<i  1.25  basket.  Onions,  nearby,  $2A2  25 
basket.  Rhubarb,  i'<i  3c  bunch  Cucumbers, 
23r<f3oc     basket.      Carrots.     2r»2<,c     bunch. 


Atlgtist    16.    1P19 


ni':il     nominal,   .n   1(i(i  lb.   sacks. 

Hay  anil  Straw.  -  Trade  continues  to  li'i 
off.  new  invoices  are  running  socaewhal  I  eiiv- 
ier  and  market  eiisier.  We  see  no  ch.iiii.i  .a 
values  of  lar^'e  bale  bay  and  barill.\  s„t;:. 
•  ient  change  in  small  bivles  lo  warrant  cliar.g. 
ing  quotati<ius.  thfl  in  some  instances  the»e 
prices  are  being  "-haded.  Kye  and  Oat  -tr:,\v 
Steady   and  unclianKcd. 

Hay. — .No.  1  large  bales.  $46(ri  48  ton;  Nc. 
2.  $44(.i4(i  ti.n;  No.  3.  t40r<i42;  shi-Pi  ii.;-, 
$3U'.i  :\H  Ion.  Fancy  lipht  clover  inixid, 
?43-(ii  4  3  ton.     Clover,  No.  1  mixed,  ♦3<*(o4i. 

Straw -I'er  ton.  No.  1  rye,  $15(iili',  \o. 
1   oat,    ^1  Wo  12. 

Wheat.— .No.  3  red,  $2.37%;  No.  2  kaid 
winter,   !fJ3  7'/4. 

Corn.— Xo.  2  yellow,  $2.26)4;  No.  3  jel- 
ii>*:  $2.23  ti. 

Oats — Xo.  2  white.  88f. 

Kye. — Kxport,  $1.65%. 


August   16,   1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


19—159 


PHILADELPHIA   DAIRY   MABSET 


Philadeliihis.   August  11,   1919. 

Butter.  —  Receipts,  3  7:t3  tubs.  I>em..7id 
was  f.ur  for  fine  t-iKids.  jiiil  the  markit 
rued  firm  with  moderate  offerings  of  this 
das-,  of  stock.  The  undergrades  were  qiii<  t 
«t  inside  jiriees.  Fresh  solid  paiked  cream- 
ery, e.'Sira.  33',3c;  high'Siorini:  goods.  50 's  ft 
S.s'ic.  the  latter  for  jobbini;  sales;  extra 
firsts.  33c;  firsts.  32 '-^  f<i  34  Sc ;  ser<,ndp, 
3(if,i32c;  thirds.  47(<i  4fii- :  wwiet  creaimry, 
ehoiic  and  fancy,  37 'j  "i  3!( '-..  i  ;  do.,  fair  io 
cood.  32'-j 'fi  30'*!  ;  ladle  jiarked.  as  to  qii..l- 
ity.  47(<i49i-:  packing  itoek.  *3f«46c:  fancy 
brands  of  neariby  prints,  jobbing  at  61'"b3c; 
good   to   choice,    56(ii60c:    fair.    51f«34i-. 

Cheese  was  steady.  Inil  quiet.  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  flats,  current  make.  33fif 
83'sc;  Bi>ecial8  higher;  fa:r  to  good,  31 '^w 
33'a;  s^.eciaU  higher;  fa:r  lo  good.  31 'i  (a 
32  >x    e;    jobbing   sales  of    fancy    goods,    34  @ 

3rjc. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City.  Aucust   11,   191". 

The  demand  was  less  active  at  the  opii  .i.g 
and  some  milk  was  going  to  manufaetiirer>; 
at  the  clo«e  of  the  week,  weather  Tiiore  fiitor- 
aide  and  business  better.  The  rate  for  .\,;- 
gust  in  '.'Oil  mile  zone  for  3  pir.ent  milk  » 
$3.13  per  1(111  pounds:  aild  4c  per  lod  for 
each   one  tenth    of    1    percent    extra    biitterfat. 

Rece.|>ts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40.q-,iart 
cans  tor  the  week  endini;  .\iigust  9.  lOlf, 
were  a»  follows: 

Railroads 

F.rie     

Susquebanii.t     

West    Shore    

Laikawanna 

N.  Y^.  Central    (long  hau 

Ontario     

Lehigh   Valley    

New    Hav>  n    

Pennsy.vania     

Other  Sources   

Total* 408.772  »l.^^.8 

Same  week    last   year 409.697  tt,0'4i 


Milk 

Citam 

42.157 

5X^6 

5.771 

^f'2 

14.763 

2'.(>5 

bi*in 

•A.Kl 

les.Ml 

4<<.'9 

44892 

1  !• :  3 

48.498 

i.;>i 

6  773 

TS 

12.226 

465 

6300 

'.lO 

CHEESE  MARKETS 

Sales  of  rheese  on  the  Utica  Dairy  Boart!. 
August  4,  were  2. "00  boxes.  The  basis  rf 
settlement  price  was  .'H 'ic.  The  curb  rulitg 
Was  31>-.:C,   aa  against   3.1 ';«c  last  lioadaj. 


WOOL   MARKETS 


The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Anguit 
9  says:  "The  wool  market  has  esperleaeed  a 
weeii  of  midsummer  dullness,  sales  beinc  in 
■|>ots.  I'rici  s  io«e\er,  have  been  in. 
tained  on  a  steady  ba<.is.  Very  liltle  is  IKW 
being  purchased  in  the  we  t. 

•'The  foreign  msrkeis  ire  all  reportid 
Stesdv.  The  Kngli«'.  Govtrnment  has  a- 
lotted  19.000  l>alet  o4  CMonial  wool  (o  Amer- 
ican purchasers  ou:  of  the  sales  cununencisg 
August   11. 

"The  i.-oods  msrkit  Is  stroBg,  with  rr^n- 
paratively   little  excitement." 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Fleeres. — Itela.ne, 
washed.  8'<C"90c:  delaine,  vnwsshed.  Tnm 
e2c:  H  bl<«d.  unwashed.  63c;  H->:«d 
combing,  8a'<i81e;  % -blood  ecsBbtB«,  71  (u 
73«. 

Michigan  and  Hew  York  Reeees — Pine. 
nnwashed.  39(g$0c;  delaine,  OBwasbed.  6hi? 
T^'e;  >i-Mood.  anwasiitd,  75 @  78c:  %  bl«<d, 
anwsshed.   7(i(!i71c. 

Wisconsin.  Missouri  and  Average  N>w 
England  —  Half -Mood.  72  <n  7Sc ;  >a  bkcd. 
Ce(<i7i'':     ^-ibleod,    64  In  65c. 

Virginia.  Kenluck\  and  Similar. — Half- 
bloo.l,  unwashed,  8L"82c;  %-Wo«d,  «■' 
wssbed.  73«<i  74e. 


$3  75   per   bushel,    but   these   were   the  fsncy 
EllicrUS. 

Coder  the  very  heavy  supplies,  canta- 
loupes from  Maryland  and  Delaware  sre  sell- 
ing at  very  low  prices,  ranging  from  73i  fn 
$125  per  crste  for  standards.  $ll>>].3ii  per 
crate  for  Jumbos.  3o''i  60c  per  crate  for 
ponys.  and  tOc(ii  $1  for  flat  rrstes.  The  New 
Jersey  cantaloupes  are  increasinir  in  supply 
and  gradusllv  declining  in  prire.  ToiUy's 
offerings  of  S'ew  Jersey  cants'loupes  aold  at 
♦  K-'ISO  p^r  tiasket  for  the  No.  I's.  and 
.T.-.F  75c  per  basket  for  the  culls.  Water- 
melons are  now  cominr  from  Mar>1and  and 
Virginia  points,  and  these  show  mu<  h  better 
quality  than  those  from  further  south.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  watermelons  sold  at  $300 
(S  630  per  car  while  the  Caroline  wstermel- 
nns  brought  only  $225(^400  per  car.  Huckle- 
'lerries  are  in  lirht  sujrply  and  steady  at 
OfiT'CSc  per  quart  for  fancy  berries,  but 
'OTiie  showing  poor  condition  only  bring  13'<i 
1"!-.  B.ackberries  show  litt'e  or  no  rhsnire 
ever  ^sst  week's  prices,  sellini;  mostly  at 
l'<'<i2<'c  per  quart,  with  fancy  up  to  22c  per 
q^iart. 

Poultry 

There    has   been   quite   free   »ur.;.1i«»  of  live 


Fruit. —  Apples.  No.  1,  $5(0  7  •>bl.:  Xo  2 
•SSOfi.  4.50  (bbl  :  tlOii  bkt.  Blackberries. 
18'ri  23c  qt.  Huckleberries.  IrtroaSc  qt. 
Cantalou).e»,  50'n  90c  t-asket.  !'•  aches.  $1  To 
2.30  crate.  Watermelons,  25io  33  per  100. 
Pcara.    lOtS  bu. 

Butter — Creamerj'.  western  fancy.  Sim 
'57Vic;  ohoice,  53<<i  36<  :  |>onnd  prints.  T^di 
t'lOc.  Xearhy  rolls,  4ftM47c.  Dairy  prints, 
46'ff47c. 

Eirgs — 'State.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby. 
43'(i46c:  Raslern  Shore  and  Virginia.  43rn 
46c  :    .Southern,    44rfi  43c. 

Live  Poultry. — ^rinirers.  33'<i3>ic  lb.;  old 
roosters.  22 'o  23c:  "Id  hens.  35l>>  3nr  lb; 
ducks,  younr.  311  (rt  31c;  do,  old.  25(!»26c: 
guinea  fowls,  90i2i$l. 

Grains. — Wheal,  new  No.  1  red.  $2.38%; 
do..  No.  2.  $2.36^4:  do..  No  3.  $2  3H4  ; 
carlirky.  92.29\  ea.36%.  Corn  hag  lots. 
No  3.  $2  15  bu.  Oafs,  standard,  white.  93c: 
Xo  .1  white,  92c.  Rve.  nearl'v,  $1  55C'r 
B  75   »m 

Hay — No.  1  timothy.  $44'7i45c  ton:  do. 
^Undsrii.  »44'<i  44.^30  ton;  light  clover, 
mixed.  }41'(i43  ton.  Clover,  mixed.  $.Tb.'<i 
42  Clover  f4ear.  »35(S  37  ton  Tangled  rve 
straw.  »12f"  14.50  Wheat  straw,  $10frt 
11  5'i  tor.      Oat  Straw.   12(fi  14  ton. 


Philadelphia.   August   11.    )91». 

Baled  Hay  and  .straw. — Keceipl'  ).<'  tons 
hay.  3  >.irs  siraw  Hav  firm  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. Straw  quiet.  Timothy  ha.v,  accord- 
ini;  to  location:  Xo.  1.  nomina>l:  Nw.  2.  $3C(ii 
B7:  No.  3.  $3"  "133.  Clover  mixed  bay.  light 
mixed.  $36C>i37:  lower  grades.  $31(ii35. 
Straw,  No.  1  strai|:ht  rve.,  $13.S0C'i  14:  No. 
C  do,  412.5ornil3:  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $13<a 
13.50;  No.  2  do.  $l'd'»  12.50;  No  1  wheat 
•traw.  $121'"  12  30:  No.  '.'  do,  $lir>ill3ii; 
No.  1  oat  straw.  $12('><12.3(> ;  No.  2,  $U(<i 
11.50. 

Bran. — l.,ower.  Car  lots,  including  sacV«: 
Soft  winter  bran  in  loolb.  sacks,  per  Ion, 
$49('i  3o:  rpriiii:  1>ran  in  llU-lb.  sack's.  ',eT 
ton.   $480'  49. 

Wheat. — No  I  Red  Winter.  $2.39;  No.  2. 
$2.36;  No.  1  irarickv.  $2.37;  do..  No.  2, 
$2.34. 

Corn. — Yel:<>w,  io  car  Iota.  f2.10  -  3  14. 

Osto. — Xo.  2  while,  83  %  (o  etc  ;  No.  3, 
84H^eSc. 

4. 

NEW    YORK    HAY    AND   GRAIN 

New  York  City  Aueust  11.  1919 
Feed. — There  was  a  very  strong  undertone 
In  the  feed  situation  sH  last  week,  with 
prices  again  advancing  as  stocks  decreased 
and  offerint'S  were  corres  pond  ir.  ply  4e»s. 
Bu.vers  were  not  inclined  to  take  hold,  how- 
ever, tsklnt  only  such  lots  as  they  needed 
for  nirrert   requirements. 

Quotation':  Citv  feed.  brse.  $49:  mid- 
dlini's  f«'.9  n  lOOIb.  ssck«  ;  r>  ■!  dof.  170. 
nom.nsl.  in  lOO-lb  sscks:  Western  spring 
bran  f49'''i5o:  s-andsrd  middliii:'  $f.(  fi 
f.l  ;  flour  inidd:ir.(rs.  $R5ftHH;  nd  dojr.  |71'o 
72.  all  in  I'C-l''  ^ack-.  SO-dsy  »h.p  1  enl.  Oa' 
feed  $31  Co  32:  rye  middlinis.  J4H :  while 
hominy  f.  ed  nofliinal.  all  in  1'''  1>  'ackt. 
Cottonseed    <'ii    aeal,     nomii.al:     l.ris'cd    oil 


TOBACCO  MABKBT 


Drenching  rains  deira<fed  semewhst  frem 
tlie  outlook  sS  heretofore  n-  i>rt<d.  This,  to- 
gether with  negb  It  ,n  <  i  -  \ali<',i  made  nec- 
essary 'by  the  pressure  of  harvest  work,  srims 
to  preclude  maximum  re'U.ts.  but  the  toLscta 
plant  is  caipatilr  of  surprising  outcocae  late  ia 
the  growing  season.  From  now  on  to  rutting 
the  crofi  Mill  receive  better  sttention,  and 
favorable  results  may  yet  be  attained.  The 
reduced  aireage,  however,  is  now  an  estsb- 
lished  fa't.  but  the  reduetion  is  not  as  pro- 
nounced as  was  thoufht  heretofore.  The  lat- 
est federal  taiiulation  ind.cates  a  total  0l 
41  000  ai  res  in  Pennsylvania,  whirh  -s  90 
)'<rcenl  of  that  of  last  year.  The  a,  reate  i« 
the  other  '  it:ar  leaf  lo<aiili>s  is  given  as  fel- 
lows: lUi.o.  78:  New  York.  9":  Wis,-onsio, 
98;  New  England.  Georgia  and  Florida.  100 
lereent  as  i-ompared  will,  1918.  Upon  the 
wliole,  the  rrdiiction  is  not  as  pronounced  as 
was  expected,  but  sli<i  ild  be  sulteieM  to 
greatly  stimulate  value-  on  old  toliacio  ss 
well  SS  new  when  .1  is  ready  for  market. 
But  few  ssles  were  re|>orted  during  the  week, 
these  being  at  pnees  al«ut  the  ramt  as  dur 
ing  reeenl  wpeVs  In  some  localities  grow- 
ers were  seen  riellveriog  to  loeal  nioints  to- 
bacco evidently  sold  very  reeently,  init  it  was 
inposs.ble  to  procure  relial'le  information  aa 
I'l  prices.  In  Ohio  .t  was  reiiorfed  that  the 
powers'  Asso'iation  refused  $17  50  per  cwt. 
for  2  i'(X<  f'Od  pounj.  -eld  t'V  that  organua- 
lion.  It  was  »'H>  said  that  banks  in  tV  s 
b-'alifi  were  making  spreial  arrangenents  to 
finance  cn'wers  w!io  w>  r.  unable  l«  .<.np»* 
hold  their  fobaceo  wi!hOu.t  aid.  This  sho-.ild 
enalt'le  those  conemed  to  await  still  be:ier 
pr  ces.  whicli  seem  evidtr!  in  t.he  ni  ar  fu- 
ture But  It  .»  i.o:  U.  It  iverlnoked  t  i.' 
values  are  r.ow  :i.or»  'ttisfririory  than  tt.ej 
were  a  few  zccntbs  ago. 


The  Grea 


INSTEAD  of  wasting  the  best  part 
of  the  plant  food  in  your  stable  ma- 
nure through  wasteful  methods  of 
handling  and  spreading,  start  treating 
your  farm  right  by  present- 
ing it  with  a  NEW  IDEA. 
It  is  the  one  best  gift  you 
can  make  your 
farm-allowing  you 


^Original  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


to  spread  manure  direct  from  your 
stable  while  the  richest  fertilizing  ele- 
ments still  remain-not  only  to  give 
food  to  your  soil,  but  to  add  humus, 

improve  its  texture,  in- 
crease its  w^ater  absorbing 
powers,     and  make  it 
w^armer  and  more 
friable. 


ANY  NEW  IDEA  owner  wUl  tell  you  that  this  is  the  spreader  for  your  needs.  The  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  no  other  manufacturer  can  possibly  give  you  so  much  spreader  for  the  money! 
The  NEW  IDEA  is  made  in  the  oldest  and  largest  exclusive  spreader  factory  in  the  world.  It  leads 
the  field  by  a  big  margin-the  choice  of  every  practical  farmer  able  to  compare  it  with  other  makes. 


Note  these  Features 

The  NEW  IDEA  spreads  a  full  seven  feet  wide,  laying 
an  even  blanket  of  well  shredded  manure  on  every  square 
foot  of  ground.  It  was  the  first  spreader  to  give  this  wide 
spread  and  is  still  far  superior. 

It  is  low  down-light  work  to  load.  It  hauls  easy -heap 
it  30  inches  high  and  your  team  C5an  handle  it  over  any 
ground.  Operates  with  a  chain  sprocket  wheel  drive  that  does  away 
whh  all  gears  and  gear  trouble  and  saves  wear.      Solid  steel  frame 

construction.  Big  paten- 
ted steel  distributor 
and  two  pulverizing 
cylinders.   Lever 
adjustment    for 
feeding  3,6,9, 
12orl51oads 
to  the  acre, 
as  you  wish. 


The  NEW  IDEA  Guarantee 

THE  NEW  IDEA  is  as  strong  asaspreader  can  be  made. 
Every  unnecessary  part  has  been  left  off.  Every  part 
that  bears  a  strain  has  been  amply  reinforced.  Use  it  every 
day  the  year  around— work  it  hard— it  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed for  a  full  year  against  breakage  from  any  cause. 

Pays  For  Itself 

You  can't  put  any  other  machine  on  the  farm  that  will 
pay  for  itself  in  its  first  year's  use.  And  that]s  jiKt  what 
this  spreader  will  do.  In  hundreds  of  instances  it  has  earn- 
ed  double  its  cost,  year  after  year— the  best  investment 
you  could  possibly  make. 

Let  Your  Dealer  Show  You 

Let  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  figure  this  proposition 

for  you  in  dollars  and  cents.     He  will  prove  to  you  that 

the  NEW  IDEA  can't  be  beat  as  a  profit  maker  on  your 

farm.     And  he  will  show  you,   point  by  point,  how  the 

NEW  IDEA  Spreader  excels. 

So  don't  buy  any  other  spreader  before  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  judge.  If  there  is  no  dealer  in 
your  town,  write  us.  We  will  give  you  all  the  facts 
regarding  this  better  machine.  Also,  a  free  copy 
of  the  famous  book,  "Feeding  The  Farm." 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

Spreader  Specialist 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  Contest  on  Overlook 

WILLIAM  GERARD  CHAPMAN 


By 
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jp%  limited  business  opportunities  afford-  think   he  means  no   good.      lie   came 

;.  ed    by    a    farming   .comniunity.       He  down  to  the  house  and  I  told  him  you 

I  never   could   do   it    with    the  savings  had  just  gtine  to  Chattanooga  and  he' 

'-  from   farm  wages,   and   he   was  alert  looked    took    aback    and    then    tried 

for   the   chance   to   get   at   something  to  pump  me.     I  didn't  tell  him  much. 

g  more  lucrative.      And   then   the  glit-  Said  his  name  was  Hammersmitli,  or 

I  tering  prospect  of  locating  a  bauxite  some    such.      He    went    back    to    the 

I  deposit  had  come  out  of  a  clear  sky.  village  and  took  too  much  and  talked 

I  He  drew  his  slender  savings  from  about   how    he   knew   what   you   were 

O  the  bank,  after  confiding  to  Patty  the  up    to    and    he    would    trull    you    and 

tale  of  golden  promise,  and  with  her  find  out.     Lemuel  Peters  came  down 

A  moment  after  the  train  came  to    florid  individual  was  the  man  against  buoyant    encouragement     singing  to  tell  me  about  it     The  man  showed 

a    stop    at    Greenville,    the    youthful    whom   he  had  been   warned;   and   his  pleasantly  in  his  ears  journeyed  from  a    letter    you    had    written    to    some 

appearing  passenger  in  the  day  coach    actions    as   Lane    left    the    train,   oh-  his  own  Green  Mountains  to  the  rich-  Company  asking  about  Bauxite.  Look 

rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  care-    served    from    the    corner    of    an    eye,  er   hills   of   Tennessee.      Directed    by  Out  for  him.     He  is  a  squatty  sort  of 

had  proven  the  identity.  "Might  Jud  Waring  he  had  found  the  slopes  man,  fat,  with  a  red  face  and  bald, 
as  well  fool  him  as  far  as  I  can;  he  containing  the  rich  clay,  and  satis-  I  am  writing  this  in  ha.ste  as  I  reckon 
won't  be  sure  that  I  was  onto  him.  fled  with  the  depth  of  the  deposit  by  he  might  turn  up  down  there,  as  he 
and  he'll  try  to  think  I  just  naturally  making  borings,  he  sought  the  own-  left  the  next  day  and  asked  Sim 
gether  in  a  quick  movement  that  decided  to  get  off  as  I  did  for  purely  ers  and  secured  options  on  several 
poised  him  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  personal  reasons,"  Lane  mused  as  he  small  tracts  for  a  few  dollars.  Only 
like  a  plump  bird  about  to  launch  trudged  over  the  hills.  His  objective  on  one  side  of  the  mountain  did  he 
itself  from  a  limb.  The  young  man  was  a  cabin  nestling  in  the  hills  not  find  the  precious  clay.  The  land  it- 
stopped  at  the  water  cooler  and  in  a  many  miles  from  where  he  had  left  self  was  barren  and  considered  near-  slightly  disturbing  factor  in  his 
leisurely  manner  helped  himself  to  a  the  train,  and  he  believed  he  could  ly  worthless  by  the  owners,  and  they  plans.  He  had  yet  to  secure  the  big- 
cup  of  the  tepid  contents — where-  reach  it  almost  as  quickly  as  tho  he  were  delighted  with  the  opixirtunity  gest  tract,  and  the  interloper,  who 
upon  the  florid-visaged  one  grunted  h;:d  gone  on  to  Hicksville  and  thence  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  very  fair  price  doubtless  had  designs  on  Lane's  dls- 
rellevedly  and  relaxed,  though  still  by  buckboard.  Lane  offered.  He  made  a  mental  covery,  might  cause  complications, 
keeping  an  unobtrusive  eye  on  the  Lane  "holed  up"  in  tho  cabin  of  reservation  to  pay  them  a  very  fair  He  kept  an  eye  out  for  a  squatty 
other.  J"<1  Waring  for  nearly  a  week  to  bonus  over  the  purchase  price  when  sort  of  man  while  he  remained  for 
The    engine     whistled,    the     train    throw   his  pursuer  off  the  scent.   He  the    ultimate    sale    to    the    aluminum  another  day  in  tlic  city  to  buy  some 


lessly  down  the  aisle  toward  the 
door.  A  red-faced  man  seated  fur- 
ther back  in  the  car  glanced  up, 
frowned,     and    brought    himself    to- 


Hankins    at    the    depot    about    train 
connections  for  the  south. 

Lane  pondered  over  this  new  and 


Cuivercd,  jerked  and  started,  and  the 
htout  person  sagged  deeper  into  the 
red  plush  and  sighingly  brought  his 
respiration  back  to  its  normal.  Then 
.suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  his 
lips  forming  a  suppressed  oath,  and 
bounded  down  the  aisle.  The  young 
man  had  abruptly  dropped  the  tin 
cup  from  which  he  had  been  reluc- 
tantly sipping,  jumped  through  the 
door,  side-stepped  the  startled  con- 
ductor who  was  just  entering,  and 
swung  off  the  steps  to  the  cinders. 
Only  a  spry  youth  could  negotiate 
the  leap,  and  besides,  the  clumsier 
man  had  been  blocked  by  the  con- 
ductor, and  when  he  gained  the  plat- 
form the  speed  of  the  train  made 
alighting  Impossible. 

"Blast  the  whelp!"  he  exploded. 
■'Hey,  conductor,  stop  the  train — 
stop  it,  I  say!  Give  you  ten  dollars 
if  you'll  stop  her!" 

The    conductor,    still    puzzled    be- 


A  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  Composed  of  Farmers'  Wives  and  Daughters, 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 


new  soil  augers.  Then  the  next  da.v, 
on  the  train  bound  for  the  moun- 
tains, he  had  run  s<iuarely  into  him 
— ur  at  east  so  it  had  seemed. 

Jud  Waring  lived  alone  in  a  cabin 
Of  his  own  building  in  the  higlilands 
Of  eastern  Tennessee.  A  rover  by  in- 
clination, he  had  left  the  hills  where 
he  had  been  born  to  "see  the  world," 
and  after  a  year  or  so  of  mild  ad- 
venture, found  himself  in  the  Great 
Smokey  Mountains,  where  the  lure  of 
the  wild  and  rugged  knobs  held  him 
fast.  Rifle  and  flsh-houk  brought 
him  all  that  he  needed  to  supply 
his  wants,  and  he  Spent  his  time  in 
prospecting  for  coal,  which  lay  some- 
where in  the  hills. 

He  was  more  curious  than  hopeful 
over  the  result  of  his  enterprise  in 
sending  Lane  a  specimen  of  the  pe- 
culiar earth  formation  he  had  notic- 


had  visited  there  a  few  weeks  earlier  concern  was  completed.  Thus  he  ed  while  on  one  of  his  prospecting 
after  Jud,  a  former  fellow  townsman,  salved  his  New  England  conscience,  tours,  "I  reckon  It  may  be  some- 
yond  speech.  looked  covetously  at  the  had  written  him  at  his  home  in  the  which  began  to  prick  him  slightly  at  thing  as  good  as  you  say,"  he  said  to 
greenback,  then  spat  philosophically  Vermont  hills  of  something  peculiar  the  thought  of  buying  these  rich  de-  Lane  as  they  sat  before  the  cabin 
over  the  steps  and  recovered  his  (jiat  he  had  noticed  in  the  soil  on  a  posits  at  such  ridiculously  low  fig-  during  the  last  of  their  evenings  to- 
tongue  sufficiently  to  say.  "Cain't  do    slope    of   Overlook    Mountain.      Jud's    ures.  gether.  "but  I  can't  noways  sense  its 

it,  sir;  cain't  do  it  noways,"  and  Yankee  curiosity  had  impelled  him  to  One  of  the  biggest  tracts,  and  from  value.  I've  never  heard  tell  of  alum- 
passed  on  Into  the  car  to  remove'him-  send  a  specimen  of  the  soil  to  Lane,  indications  the  most  valuable,  was  Inum,  but  then  you've  had  a  sight 
self  from  temptation.  The  stout  man.  who  had  dipped  into  chemistry  at  the  held  by  a  farmer  who  was  visiting  more  schooling  than  me,  and  1  reckon 
hia  face  now  a  still  ruddier  crimson  Academy  back  home,  and  Lane  had  bis  sun  in  the  western  part  of  the  you  know.  If  it  pans  out  big  enough 
that  verged  alarmingly  on  apoplexy,  found  It  to  contain  bauxite,  a  disinte-  state,  and  Lane  learned  that  he  was  you  can  give  me  a  quarter  of  what 
spoke  unkind  words  to  himself  for  gration  of  feldspar  rich  in  alumina,  due  to  return  in  about  two  weeks,  you  make  and  we'll  call  it  'square.'" 
his  foolish  Impulse  and  returned  to  from  which  commercial  aluminum  Is  He  would  sell;  his  wife  assured  Lane  They  discussed  the  probability  of 
bis  seat,  to  speculate  on  the  sudden  derived.  Large  deposits  of  bauxite  of  that.  The  price  offered  was  well  Lane's  follower  stepping  in  and  in- 
move  of  the  youthful  passenger.  are  scarce,  and  the  Aluminum  Prod-    above   what  the  land   was  valued  at,    terfering   with   his   plans  for   acquir- 

Perbaps  the  lad's  action  was  en-  ucts  Corporation  was  always  in  the  and  the  farmer's  wife  was  as  anxious  Ing  the  principal  bauxite  tract 
tirely  natural;  he  might  suddenly  market  for  tracts  containing  them,  for  her  husband's  return  as  Lane  was.  should  he  discover  the  location  of 
have  decided  that  he  wanted  to  get  as  he  had  ascertained  by  careful  In-  He  must  take  his  chances  of  meeting  the  deposits;  and  various  means  of 
off  there — or  he  had  not  heard  the  quiries  of  several  manufacturers  by  this  man  later,  and  perhaps  it  was  throwing  him  off  the  trail  were  sug- 
Ktation    called     and     saw    the     name    letter.  Just   as  well,  as  Lane  had  about  ex-    gested.       Var    Into     the     night    they 

board   just   as   the    train    pulled   out.         All     this    sounded     to    Lane    very    hausted  his  funds.  talked,    with    the    result    that    Lane 

He  couldn't  possibly  have  known  he  much  like  the  knock  of  Opportunity  He  returned  home,  his  pockets  Wrote  out  an  order  for  delivery  of 
was  being  followed,  and  therefore  for  which  he  had  held  a  listening  heavy  with  clay  but  empty  of  cash,  the  boring  tools  to  Jud,  who  would 
wasn't  trying  to  evade  anyone.  Any-  ear  ever  since  Patty  Witherspoon  had  with  his  amazing  tale  of  riches  held  go  to  Hickstown  and  get  them  the 
way,  it  would  have  been  an  unwise  entered  into  his  scheme  of  life.  The  in  the  common  looking  stuff  he  ex-  next  day — when  Lane  also  would 
move  to  follow  him  from  the  train  acres  of  his  father  were  few  and  hihited.  Lane  sold  his  horse  and  leave  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
in  that  fashion;  it  would  have  given  worn — -he  had  toiled  his  share  in  buggy  and  his  yoke  of  yearling  steers,  his  options.  These  would  expire  in 
the  game  away  with  nothing  to  be  wearing  them  out  since  he  was  knee  borrowed  all  the  money  he  could,  a  few  days,  and  when  the  deeds  were 
gained.  He  mentally  blessed  the  con-  high  to  a  milking  stool — and  his  and  persuaded  his  father  to  mort-  safely  filed,  he  still  had  to  find  the 
i:uctor  for  refusing  his  request.  tbouKhts  for  two  years  had  centered    gage   the   farm   to  complete  the  sum    owner   of  the   biggest   tract   and    ne- 

Lane  Parker,  when  the  momentum  on  the  purcha.se  of  an  adjoining  farm  necessary  to  take  up  the  options,  gotiate  its  purchase  before  the  inter- 
of  his  flying  leap  had  exhausted  it-  which  was  for  sale.  Possession  of  Lane  gave  assurance  of  the  immed-  loper  discovered  the  location  of  the 
self,  dug  his  heels  Into  the  sloping  Ithese  acres  and  the  modest  house  iate  marketability  of  the  land,  and  find.  Lane  felt  that  the  fellow  would 
cinder  bank,  and  turning  at  right  and  farm  'buildings  they  surrounded  showed  In  substantiation  the  letters  endeavor  to  seek  out  his  sphere  of 
angles  to  the  track,  struck  off  into  Would  mean  possession  of  Patty,  from  his  aluminum  people  of  whom  activity  with  the  cunning  of  a  fox; 
the  hills  without  even  a  backward  Jarecl  Witherspoon  would  not  give  he  had  inquired.  With  the  funds  in  his  quick  jump  to  Tennessee  and 
glance  at  the  train.  At  no  time  dur-  his  daughter  to  a  landless,  penniless  his  possession  he  returned  to  Tennes- 
Ing  the  hour's  ride  from  Chattanooga  youth — but  Patty  had  been  willing  see.  The  morning  after  he  arrived 
had  he  evinced  by  look  or  manner  the  to  wait.  Lane  was  industrious  and  In  Chattanooga  there  came  a  letter 
slightest    interest    In    the    stout    pas-    enterprising,    but    It    was   a    discour-    from  his  father.     The  missive  read: 

senger.       A    veiled    scrutiny    of    the   aging  task   to  .get  together  even   the        Dear  soii:    There   has   been   a   man    ly  capable    opponent    in    the  squatty 
car's  occupants  when  he  boarded  the    modest   sum   needed    for   a    first   pay-    here   just    after   you    left    Wedi.e.sday    man  with  the  red  face, 
train     had     satisfied     him     that     this    ment  on  the  property,  with  the  very    asking    for    you     at     the     village.      I         Lane   took    up   his  options,   paying 


picking  up  Lane's  trail  at  Chatta- 
nooga indicated  pertinacity  and 
craftiness,  and  l.,ane's  intuition 
warned  him  that  he  had  a  dangerous- 
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over  the  cash  to  each  owner,  and 
with  the  deeds  in  his  pocket  jour- 
neyed to  Hickstown.  llie  county  .seat, 
to  tile  them;  and  not  until  tliey  were 
safely  in  the  hands  of  the  recorder 
di.l  he  venture  to  show  himself  in 
the  one  hotel  of  the  town. 

As  tho  in  fulfillment  of  a  wish,  a 
short,  fat,  red  visaged  man  sat  doz- 
ing in  a  chair  in  the  fly-specked, 
dingy  office  of  the  hostelry.  Lane- 
saw  him  glance  up,  waken  instantly, 
and  then  drop  back  into  his  sleepy 
state  of  boredom.  Five  minutes  later, 
as  the  newly  arrived  guest  turned 
on  the  stair-landing  on  his  way  to  his 
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Ilaminorton  concealed  his  disap- 
pointn\ent  bravely,  l)ut  his  good-na- 
tured laugh  was  a  little  forced, 
"tiuess  you  are  al)out  all  in.  Well. 
anotluT  lime  then.  See  you  tomor- 
row at  six-tliirty.     Good  niglit 


That's  what  they  call  It,  I  think."    to  hare  nauxite,  and  if  we  cant   gel 

it  one  way,  why,  we  must  another." 
•Gluil  you  leel  flattered.  "  Lane  re- 
sponded dryly.  "But.  seriously,  I 
can't  understand  why  a  level-headed 
business    man    would    he    willing    to 


responded  Lane,  glancing  up.  "Yes, 
I've  l)een  looking  around  some  here- 
abouts. Better  eat  .\our  share  ot 
lunch,  or  it'll  all  be  gone." 

The    slope    of    Overlook    Mountain 


Lane   went  to  his  room   well  satis-    was  dotted  here  and  there  with  clear    pay  out  .several  thousand  dollars  for 


fied  with  the  drift  of  affairs.     He  no    evidence  of  earth   borings,  and  Lane 
longer  feared   Hammerton.     To  keep    knew   that   the   practiced   eye  of   the 


him  occupied  with  his  endeavors  to 
extract  the  information  he  sought 
would  be  an  easy  task,  and  one  not 
wholly  unamusing  to  the  Green 
Mountain  boy.  Then,  until  the  re- 
turn   of    the   farmer    who  owned    the 


bauxite  expert  had  instantly  discov- 
ered the  indications  of  recent  tests. 
When  they  finished  their  lunch, 
Hammerton  .seemed  quite  as  willing 
as  Lane  that  they  return  to  the 
hotel,  and  they  struck  off  in  neaily  a 
straight  line  for  the  town,  having 
mutually  agreed   that  they  had  shot 


land  merely  on  the  strength  of  sur- 
face indications." 

"Why,  what  dw  you  mean,  boy?" 
A  noto  of  worry  crept  into  his  voice. 
Lane's  confident  tone  was  slightly 
disconcerting.  "Only  that  you'd  bet- 
ter make  some  borings  yourself.'" 
Lane  eyed  the  puzzled  expert  with  a 
tolerant  smile. 

"I.iet's  have  it.     Where  did  my  foot 

slip?"  demanded  Hammerton   with  a 

that    mirthless  grin.     Something  in  Lane's 


big   tract   that    Lane   could    not   bear 

room     he    .saw    the    occupant    of    the  the  thought  of  losing,  he  would  guide 

office    chair    rise,    walk    over    to    the  Hammerton's  pernicious  activities  .so  enough  game  for  one  day's  sport 

register    and    scan    it    with    seeming  that    they    would    bring    down    upon  .u   ,    ,  „   ,  „,, 

ifisfuction  him  his  just  deserts  for  the  question-  evening,     but     both     appeared     tired    manner   convinced    him    that    he   had 

Just  after  Lane  had  seated  hlm.self  able    methods    he    was    employing    to  from    the   day's    tramping   and   sepa-    erred   at  .son.e  point   in   his   piratical 

la   the    hotel    dining-room    that    eve-  gel   bold  of  the  bauxite  deposits.  rated   soon   after   the   meal    to  go   to    operations 

nlng  the  stout  man  entered  and  after         Lane  had  waited  until  now  to  read  their    rooms.  .        ^      .,             u         «              .         .     i 

d   with    the    negro  at   the   door  the  letter  from  Patty  that  had  await-  bed   his  mind   was  busy  with  a  vari-    to    the    time    when    Hammerton    had 


When    Lane    went    to         Lane  recounted  his  experiences  up 


a   wor( 


w..    shown  "to  "a   "seat    at    the    same  ed   him  at  the   Hickstown  post  office  ety  of  thought.s.  which,  however,  did  recognized    him   at    the   hotel   as   the 

able"      As    he    sat'  down    he    looked  and    to    this    pleasant    duty    devoted  not     prevent    him     from     falling    in-  son   of    an    old    friend,    not    o.nitting 

.."tlntlv  '  at      Lane       started      with  himself   before   turning  out  the   coal  stantly   into  untroubled  slumber.  the  details  of  his  knowledge. of  Ham- 

nleased    surprise     and    shot    out    his  oil     lamp.       Then,     with     his     mind  The  next  morning  Hammerton  did  nu-rton's  espionage  from   the  t.me  of 

Lnd     across     the     gray      spattered  cleared   of  .scheming  plans  and  filled  not   appear,   and    Lane   learned    from  the   latter  s   v.s.t   to   Mapleton.      The 

"°"  with  thoughts  of  a  well-kept  farm  in  the    clerk    that    he    had    departed    at  expert  s  face  grew  longer  and  longer 

"Well     well"   he   cried     "I'm   sur-  the    Vermont    hills,   with   Patty  sing-  daylight  in  a  livery  rig.  saying  that  as    the    tale    proceeded,    hut    he    per- 

a,enH'   vou    Lane  ing  about  her   tasks   in  a  snug  little  he    was    called    away    suddenly    an<l  milled   himself  the  indulgence  of  an 


merton 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  admitted  Lane, 
eyeing  him  with  a  frank  scrutiny. 
"Ves.  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  remember 
him  speaking  of  you.  And  I  really 
believe  I   remember    you    myself,   tho 


Ing  variety „ 

ton  seemed  willing  that  Lane  should  was  brought   back  to  a  realization  of  haven't  1?     That's  the  main   point, 

lead   the   wav    onlv  occaslonallv  tak-  his    immediate    affairs    by    a     heavy  "Yes.  you've  got  hold  of  the  south 

Ing  the  initiative  himself.     The  older  slap    on    the    shoulder.      Hammerton  slope  of  Overlook  Mountain,  all  right, 

man  made  several  casual  attempts  to  stood  before  him.  a  self-satisfied  grin  and    it's    a    fine    sheep    pasture,    tho 


introduce  the  subject  of  mineral  de-  curving  his  lips. 

of  course  It  was  a  long  time  ago  an.l  posits,  but  none  was  successful.     The  "Well,  my  boy."  he  rumbled    "that 

I    mightn't    have    recognized    you    if  younger       and       more       enthusiastic  was    a    corking    fine    bauxite   deposit 

vou    hadn't    spoken."       Lane's    smile  sportsman    at    each    allusion    to    the  you     uncovered     there     on     Overlook 

showed   real    pleasure   at    meeting  an  subject   became   vitally    interested    in  Mountain!     Just  finished  getting  nn- 

cld   friend    of   the   family    in    such    a  the   proximity  of  game,  and  a  warn-  der    option    what    1    d.dn  t    buy    out- 

Ijnelv.  out-of-the-way  spot.  Ing  "S-sh!"   brought   silence   and   an  right.     Cost   me  so   far   fifteen     bou- 

"This   is  certainly   great   luck,   my  interest,  well  simulated  even   if  per-  san.l   dollars,  and  worth  a   whole  lot 

meeting  vo«  down  here  in  this  neck  functory.  in   the   possibility  of  flush-  more." 

o'  the  woods.      Just   ran  down   for  a  ing   a   gobbler.      Between   them    they 


few    days'    turkey    shooting 
brings  you  so  far  from  home.   Lane? 
I  suppose    I    can    call    you    that,    my 
boy." 


"Do   you    mean    the  land    that   we 

What    brought  down  three  fine  turkeys  be-    could    see    from    where    we    ate    our 

fore  the  morning  was  over.  lunch    the   day    we    went    after    tur- 

At    noon    they    stepped    out    of    a    key?"        Lane     asked     the     question 

"slashing,"    dense     with    brush     and    coolly. 


gether  for  turkey  tomorrow 

We'll  get   an  early  start  and   put  in 

the  day." 

The    meal     passed     pleasantly     for 
both  men.  and  Hammerton's  hospital- 
ity, that  of  an  earlier  arrival  to  the    terest. 
newer    guest,    would    not    brook    the    suringly,    and. 


rather  expensive  at  the  price  you  paid 
for  it;  but  all  the  bauxite  it  holds  is 
in  the  cores  of  my  borings  of  the 
north  slope  which  my  friend  Jud 
Waring  carried  over  and  spread 
around.  That  was  while  you  were 
trying  to  pump  me  here  at  the  hotel 
and  iltiring  the  morning  of  our  tur- 
key hunt,  you  know.  Jud  bored 
some  holes  in  the  south  slope  and 
threw  the  cores  in  the  river,  leaving 
those  from  iny  tract  around  the  open- 
ings. I've  got  the  deeds  to  my  land 
in  my  pocket.     Want  to  buy  It?" 

Hammerton  rose  and  pulled  him- 
self together  with  an  effort.  His 
face  gradually  worked  itself  back 
into  Its  habitual  state  of  good-na- 
tured arrogance.  Finally  the  old 
smile  came  back  and  expanded  Into 
a  laugh  of  fairly  generous  pro|>or- 
tlons.    and    he    slapped    Lane    almost 


"Oh    been  visiting  a  fellow  I  used    second   growth,  onto  an  outcropping  '^ure.     I  d  been  willing  to  i.ei  you 

to  know  back  home;    lives  near  here   of   rock    that   overlooked   a   beautiful  couldn't    keep    away    from    your   dls- 

ia  a  cabin  in  the  timber.     And  pros-    and  rugged  prospect.  covery  If  I  gave  you  plenty  of  rope, 

pecting     around     some.      How's     the        As  Lane  glanced  about  he  came  to  And    you    weren  t    quick    enough    to 

shooting''"                                                        a  sudden  stop  and  turned  to  face  his  keep   the  old    man    from   spotting    it. 

"Fine'     What   say    we   go   out    to-    cohipanion.       "Lets     find     a     better  either,  when  you  tried  to  turn  back." 

-'     Good!     place  for  lunch;   it's  too  windy  here."  He  chuckled  gleefully  over  the  mem- 
He  spoke  hurriedly  and  started  back  ory.                                                                                                         ,.     ,      , 
into    the    timber.      His    manner    be-  "Vou're  certain   it   was  my  discov-    affectionately  on  the  back, 
traved  to  the  older  man  an  agitation  ery   you're   speaking   of?"    Lane   per-         "Vou're    one    wise    boy.    Lane, 
that   invested   the  spot   with   new   In-  sisted.    seemingly    unable    to    under-    must    be    getting    old.      You've    cer- 
Hammerton     laughed     reas-  stand  the  full  significance  of  what  he    tainly   put    it   all   over   me   this   trip- 
seizing    Lane    by    the  heard.                                                                ^es.    I'll    buy    your    lan.l— pay    you 
-          ,   t..          ..u   „„   „;,  «f  "Vnii  ho»  I  TIM      It's  the  slooe  vou    fifty  times   what   you've  spent  on   it. 
danger   of   Lane   becoming   lonely    in    shoulder,   forced   ^.m^  w.th^^a^n  air  of  ^^^,^;';;;\;  ^l,  J^^frVy-tlTfeet.    I'm  empowered,  you  know,  to  pick  up 

Phew!     that    must     have    been    some    any  bauxite  tracts  I  locate.    Will  you 


I 


a  strange  place.     Until  bedtime  they    amused    tolerance 

talked  of  many  things,  the  conversa-    windfall.  •      „  .  i„,    f„r  i  nniv  t.i.l  selP" 

Now    let's  stay  right  here.  Lane.  work.     Saved  me  a  lot.  for  I  only  ha.l  sen 

an't  find  a  better  place  for  eat-  to  look  at  the  cores  to  see  the  value         '"k  es. 


tion  frequently   being  led  around  by 

the  older  man  to  the  possibilities  of    We  c 


the     amount     satisfies     me. 
When  do  you  pay  it?"     Lane  almost 


Vice   about   something."                              tacked     the     cold     snack     they      had  ^y  bo  .                         Aluminum    Prod-  wire      from      Chattanooga      for      the 

"Be  glad   to   give   you   the   benefit    brought   with  them.  J;  r 'r"  -airand  I  In     ell   the  money    and    take    over    your    deeds 

Of  what   1   know   about   minerals,   my        "Great  view    this."  Hammerton  re-  » /f  ^"'^''^/^^"^/^^Vevesight    car-  there.      So   long.    Pierpont."      He  be- 

boy.  any  time."  interrupted  his  com-    marked    genially,    and    scanned    the  hydrate   as   far         m>    eyesigh  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_^^  ^^^vo^^  admiration 

panion    with    a    degree   of   eagerness,    panorama  with  appreciative  and  cu-  ries.  ^^  ^^^           adversary  and  went  off  t« 

an  an    his  knowledge  o                                ^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^,^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^   ^^^^,^^^   ^^^,    ^,   ,.^^,                    ,„„„  ,,„,„„  ,„  th      fairway   and 

Lane       who      seemed      oblivious      to  danna  around  your  head  to  complete  then  rushed  over  to  the  railroad  de- 
evervthing  but  the  sandwich  he  was  the    picture   of    one    of    your    .listant  pot    and    .sent    off    three    telegrams- 
relatives  who  looted  ships."  ""•'  «'»  Patty,  one  to  his  father,  and 

z^'Z/z  „:;^-i:  rrrjx,,",'  "'■;:.:-  o.^.^.  m.,.,,.^  .„•■  "»"i7-",-'"^.r:,.ir  I'r "'"" "  •"' """  •" ''- '-" 

erton    asked,    pointing    to  of  genial  laughter.        \\  hy,  niess  me. 


let  the  old  m 

— what     did     you     say     it 

wanted  to  know  about?" 

Lane    rose     and     yawned    sleepily 


and  you  must  be  too.     I  won't  bother    it?"    Hammt 

you  with   it   now.      Some  other   time,    the    scarred    eminence. 

Ouess  I'll  go  to  bed.     Good  night."      over  this  way  before?" 


which     a     little     white-painted. 


"Kver    been    my    boy,"    he    gurgled,    "you    fl.itter    green-shuttered    house    nestled    in    a 


me. 


Can't  make  me  mad.     We've  gut    prove  of  maides. 
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ABSORBINE 

■^  TRADE  MARK  HtO.U.S  PAT  OFF 


1 

H  Reduce*    Strained,  Puffy  Anklet. 

^1  Lymphangilis,    Poll    Evil,   Fistula, 

^H  Boila,  Swellings;    Stops  Lamenesa 

^^H  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 

^^P  Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It    is  c 

/y  SAFE  AHTISEPTIG  AID  6ERMICI0E 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
kairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
t2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  cast 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  tnilKpdc  Ilnlmciu  (or  mankind. I*. 
aam  Siraiu,  PajQlul  Knonrd,  Swollco  Vrini.  Cooccs. 
sued — oQir  a  few  drop,  rrquirrd  atao  appUcaiioa.  Pries 
tl.2{  vtt  boole  U  dcalrt  or  deh.crtd. 

W.F.VOUNfl.  Inc..    164'iasl*tt,tprlnoflsld.Hat» 


DKIESTER  TANKAGE 
FOR  HOGS  ^^ 

Write  for  prices,  feed-  V^TfV/ 

ing  directions,  etc  /^^**^ 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.    ^_^    \ 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


ORaANlZING  A  COITNTY  FOR 
BETTER  HOGS 


(Concluded  from  page  1) 
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hogs  belonging  to  different  parties 
also  died  as  a  result  of  eating  the 
damaged  grains.  —  J.  C.  HiggiuR, 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Digestive  disorders  and  various 
forms  of  meningitis  as  evidences  of 
forage  poisoning  appear  to  follow 
the  feeding  of  grains  that  have  been 
watersoaked  for  short  periods.  In 
putting  on  this  sale  included  auc-  the  absence  of  means  of  determining 
tioneer's  expenses,  bedding,  drayage,  safe  grains  from  thoso  infected,  it 
material  for  erecting  runways,  rings,  will  be  unwise  for  fanners  to  at- 
bloacher  seats  and  the  labor  neces-  temptfto  feed  grain  damaged  in  the 
Bary  to  erect  the  same.     Five  percent    recent  rains. 


rL 


SCSAPS) 


ECONOMY  FCrOCR 

A  j>**rf,*ct  wnrkini;  iielf- 
feciltr  for  hiiB».  A  1001b. 
P'S  V*J*  ro'  It.  Save*  on 
purchase  prirv.  tim<*.  floor 
•pare,  rppaira  and  fe«<!. 
Win  fvrd  40  hoK».  Sold 
dlrwt,  S1R.50.  Money  n- 
fnnded  If  not  i>atli<flt>d. 
Por  further  Informntton 
addiVfiii.  THE  ECOMOXl 
PEEDEB  CO.,  Box  iM 
New  Waablnxton.  0, 


DUTHTOHEiVESIHEWTOO 


„  jm  wmmMvm  imii— 

CarM  UeftTMkj  eamctiuf  U« 
cftute— Iiidl|«ttioa.      Fr>  Trat4 

4lU*a«r  mwkA  W  mrm  Es- 


^aHa^  Mir«  |f  ••▼M  •r  M«aey  reni»4*4.Tb« 

ta|«v«BtaaB«ltoa««r««.  |l.l&(Mr  caa(ih(e  inctudfs  Ae  «ui»x| 
M4**l«rs*  •'  prvp^iA  ^1  parcel  |m>*U    ItovkUt  U>-%, 

TNS  IMWTMi  RaaWOT  eOBTASIV,  TaM*.  OkM 


fistula"" 


EtU 


FIcmliis's  FIstof orm^ 

Sfa«nw<i«.i«Hi»MT;«»«T«««l   I    I     ;J— t«HUI« 
»«»••« ■ 


Miscellaneous 


piece  20034  and  .a  grandson  of  Rival-  <>'    'he    gross   receipts    was    sufficient  

eer's   Royal    Masterpiece    2d    172000.  to  cover  all  expense.    Each  consignor  g^^q,  rpjg  PEDIGREED  SCRUB 

The   popularity  of   this  animal   as  a  to  the  sale  expressed  himself  as  well  

sire    was   evidenced    from  .the   start,  satisfied  with  the  result  and  went  on  ,.     ,          v 
and    of    the  thirteen    Berkshires   of-  record   in   favor   of   making  the  sale  Thousands  of  pure-bred  scrubs  are 
fered  at  the  first  annual  sale  of  the  an   annual  event  and  preparing  im-  scattered   thru   this  country    accord- 
Cambria  Cxjunty  Hog  Breeders'  Asso-  mediately    to   have    more    and    better  ^S  'o  hog-extension  men  of  the  U.  S. 
elation,    seven    were    bred    to   Rival's  Stock  to  consign  to  such  sale. 
Son.     A  canvass  was  made  to  deter- 
mine what  stock  would  be  available 


Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are 
d<  voting  their  efforts  to  eliminating 
Results  Inferior  pedigreed  animals.  This, 
for  a  1918  sale  and  the  count  showed  The  important  results  that  we  feel  they  say.  applies  to  all  kinds  of  live 
12  bred  sows  and  gilts  and  seven  have  been  accomplished  by  the  asso-  f^c:,  but  Is  perhaps  more  general 
open  gilts:  every  animal  to  be  regis-  Nation  work  are:  1"  '''^  hog  industry.  Pedigrees  are 
tered  or  eligible  to  registry  and  each  First,  a  very  appreciable  increase  necessary  and  valuable  to  the  hog 
member  pledging  himself  to  register  In  the  number  and  quality  of  pure-  breeder,  yet  the  ped  gree  Is  the 
and  transfer  any  animal  sold  by  him  bred  hogs  in  Cambria  County.  O"'^"'  ,°','°?!'"*^  ^  J°'  farmers, 
at  the  sale  Second,  a  definite  knowledge  that  Particularly  those  who  are  about,  to 
The  date  for  the  first  annual  sale  pure-bred  hogs  are  more  economical  start  into  the  pure-bred  hog  business 
was  set  and  two  members  of  the  as-  for  feeding  out  than  grade  or  scrub  and  who  have  not  had  enough  ex- 
stock.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Perlence  in  Judging  to  select  animals 
the  men  who  fed  out  pure-b.ed  gilts  o^  Boo''  standard  type.  Buyers 
and  barrows  on  pasture  with  highly  should  not  be  contented  simply  with 
satisfactory  results.  100  pounds  pork.  Pure-bred  animals,  but  should  sec  in 
live  weight,  being  produced  at  a  cost  addition  that  the  animals  they  are 
of  11.1  cents  pep-  pound.  about  to  purchase  have  «ood  quality. 
Third,  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  say  the  department  hog  specialists. 

that    in    an    organization    the    stock  

from  individual  farms  can  be  gotten 
together,  well  advertised  and  offered 

for    sale    to    better    advantage    than        ...  ^        „        /cr,x     t  i~ 

,j     ,.       J  ...        ,    ,,   ,j     ,        Montgomery    Co.,    Pa.,    (SE)    July 

could    be     done    by    the    Individual    26.— Not   for  many   years   has   there 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Rival's  Son  228006  Ib  Proving  His  breeders  wori< ing  alone. 
Worth  to  the  Association 


been  such   a  long  and  steady  down- 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Rr^iaterpd  Plork  eirtabliahed  twenty  five 
yeara.  Bred  for  TYPE,  MUTTON  I'X>R.M 
AND  HEAVY  FLEECES.  Qrekt  prite 
iriDDera.  1919  rataWafue.  <price.  breedinf 
•ad  daarription  ready.  MaJia  ohoiee  early. 
Thtre  ii  big  demand  rama  this  year. 
In  AurnM  will  offer  Z:>  select  yearling 
ewea.   40  ewe  lanabs  aiMl   50  Mn|>ort«d  ewee. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dan  TaplOT,  Box   E, 

Shtphard.         BprlBfileld  Oaotrs,  H.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO— •Uh  BtflM  Li*.." 


GreenTomatoes  Wanted 

W«  arc  papins  from  MO  to  $S0 

a  %om  for  Pa*9  Hele*ted  T<jiu*uica  pu'A4«l  araen.  N«« 
Mesa  Tatlety  maTeiied  We  alao  pay  top  prlcea  for 
llHilaa  raafSiaa  Pntau<«s  and  Omioaa.  Look  ap  oar 
nTeraana  and  tet  In  uxvb  wltli  ua  J  H.  UAVAN 
*  C»..     US  8.   CHAALKS  ST..     BALTIMORE.  UD. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,    Berkshires,    Holsteins 

Bowa   aad    fUU    bead    for    September    farrow. 
W.   r   BUBXL.  CKNTKK   BALL.    PA. 


Ayrsiiires,Percberons  and  Berkshires 

^e  have  what    yon  want. 

CRESMOHT  FARM.  SUNBURY,  PA. 
Hear-By  Stock  Farm  S.lr.?:   2,T   T/tl"^\'rl 

•lf>    all  acea:  Wblte  Wrandottei.   all  Uie  moat  pnpu- 
iiw  Uooi   lloca.  J.    A     MrMAHA.N.    PotUcTOte.    Pa. 


REG.      HAMPSHIRE      DOW*«      EWES      AND      RAM 

LAMBS,  tired  br  ram  friim  Imported  Roral  Wlnnrn. 
at  raaaonahle  prirei.   C'haa    E    Serhler.   Marklrt'm.  Pa 

m  ' 

Chester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages 

Bulla.        R    L.    MCNCB.    Canontburi.   Pa 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  of  the 
beat  aualltjr.  at  reanonable  iirire«  rorre«i>"n<lenre  In- 
Tltad.    U    M.    rolberli    S<in».    K»«t    rhtthani.    N     T 


Oxa  Best   Offer 

We  win  renew  your  mibecription  for 
fi\-e  years  for  only  $2.2.5.  It  will  pay 
you  to  renew  now  as  you  will  secure  full 
credit  for  the  entire  time  ordered  regard- 
less of  any  future  advance  in  subscrip- 
tion price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rJ.  St..     Phila..  Pa. 


Pure-bred  hog  breeding  as  a  busl-  pour  of  rain  as  occurred  in  July,  and 

ness  for  Cambria  County  farmers  has  l^e  farmers  lost  heavily.     The  heav- 
iest    loss     in     Montgomery     County 

sociatlon    were    appointed    to   act   as   come  to  stay.  seems  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 

sale  managers.     The  secretary  of  the                farmers  of  Worcester  township,  who, 

association  kept  in  close  touch  with   poRAGE   POISONING   FROM   DAM-  rh"e'"lesi?e\'o  tre'sh'^thelr'gr^In^t 

the  consignors  and  from  time  to  time                        AGED  GRAINS  rectly  from  the  field,  had  their  entire 

publicity    was    given    thru    the    local                                 crops   destroyed.      Among  the    losers 

papers  with  reference  to  what  was  are  M.  B.  Benner.  who  lost  62  acres 
being  done.  A  sale  catalogue  was  I  have  noted  suggestion  to  feed  of  wheat  in  shocks  and  13  acres  of 
nreoared  which  Included  the  oedl-  Kra'n  damaged  by  recent  rains  to  oats,  the  total  loss  being  $2  500;  M. 
prepared,  wnicn  inciuaea  me  peai  *>  ,  "  '  .  ,  ,  .  ,  O.  Landis  lost  18  acres  of  wheat  and 
grees  of  each  animal  offered  for  sale  Stock,  Is  there  not  danger  of  fatal  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^.^  j^^^  $1,600;  Mrs. 
and  the  breeding  dates  of  all  ani-  poisoning  in  certain  cases  where  this  Katherine  Cassel  lost  20  acres  worth 
mals  entered  as  bred  stock  damaged  grain  might  possess  an  ex-  $1,200;  Morris  Krauss,  18  acres, 
m  arranging  for  the  sale  It  was  cessive  number  of  pathogenic  bac-  ISOO;  J^^,"^/-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^e^'oa't; 
specified  that  all  animals  were  to  be  terla  that  were  virulent  in  nature?  ,Vop  has  aUo  been  extensWe  Black- 
In  place  in  the  sale  pens  by  10  This  then  would  be  classed  as  forage  berries  are  plentiful.  Many  of  the 
o'clock  on  the  date  set  for  the  sale  poisoning  and  as  having  originated  farmers  state  that  the  long  wet  spell 
The  object  was  to  have  the  stock  «rom  this  one  of  various  different  ^««  ,^f"f;^JJ^^f,^/'y  J^^^'^^Vin'bi 
placed  so  that  prospective  buyers  Sources.  I  had  Intimate  knowledge  J^  ,„'Vk%pTck  townlSfp  and  tSl 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  look  Of  such  outbreaks  some  years  ago  gr^yei  ^^^^  along  the  Perkiomen 
over  the  stock  before  It  was  brought  and  have  heard  of  others  ever  since.  Creek  from  Collegeville  to  Ironbrldge 
Into  the  sale  ring.  In  addition  to  Some  years  ago  grain  dealers  had  is  being  repaired.— H.  M.  E 
the  stock  sold,  one  of  the  reference  a  store  on  the  Raritan  River  at  New  3i^_l^iYy7nf  ni^rlV  all  don eV  better 
boars.  Rival's  Son,  was  on  exhibit.  Brunswick.  N.  J.  The  river  rose  and  ^^^^  average.  Corn  growing  fine. 
So  many  of  the  sows  to  be  sold  were  flooded  a  lot  of  grain.  After  the  vcry  little  wheat  raised  here.  Oats 
bred  to  him  that  prospective  buyers    water  receded  the  grains  were  spread  are  just  ripening;  are  about  an  aver- 

were  naturally  interested  In  him  Out  upon  the  floors  to  dry  and  then  fBe  f op.  Beans  and  buckwheat  are 
were  naiuraiiy  iniereHieu  lu  mm.  «  k  .  .  ,  «  oa  looking  fine.  Red  raspberries  and 
The  sale  was  well  conducted,  and  Bold  at  a  reduced  price.  Over  20  blackberries  are  looking  fine;  not 
In  two  hours'  time  the  entire  con-  head  of  horses  were  affected,  some  niuch  other  fruit.  Early  potatoes  a 
signment,  consisting  of  23  head,  had  with  spinal  meningitis  and  others  very  light  crop.  Later  planted  look 
been  sold.  The  total  receipts  of  the  with  the  cerebral  form  where  the  rgll^up^ry^or/air' Hav^ S 
sale  amounted  to  $1,810.  This  in-  muscles  of  deglutition  were  affected  ^^.^  months  of  very  dry  weather 
eluded  the  amount  paid  for  a  pure-  and  the  animals  unable  to  swallow,  .^.j^j  Q„\y  ^  fp^  light  rains.  Pas- 
bred  Berkshire  sow  pig  that  was  At  about  the  same  time  I  was  in-  tures  are  dried  up  badly,  cutting 
first  purchased  by  the  consignors  and  formed  by  Professor  Neal  of  the  Del-  down^ouj  ni^ilk  P-'',-Ho.  ^A  stead^y. 
then  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  aware  College  that  a  continuous  rain  ^..^^  ^^  greatly  appreciated,  as  many 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  22  had  soaked  the  tops  of  oat  stacks  in  .,1.^113  are  going  dry.  Springs  and 
head  sold  for  breeding  stock  brought  certain  sections  of  that  state.  When  Rt reams  low.  Not  much  butter  made 
11.700,  or  an  average  of  $77.27  per  the  oats  were  fed  results  similar  to  here  and  local  markets  take  It  all  at 
7  .A,-w*,.  J  a  premium  over  quotations.  Xjheese, 
head.     These  22  head  Included  four-    the  above  followed.  g,^.    ^^^^     g^^.    ^^^^  ^J^   p^,,     j2.25. 

teen  bred  sows,  one  unbred  sow.  and  Some    time    later    another    rise   in  ^^^'  n,any   cows   selling.      What   are 

seven    open    gilts.      Thirteen    of    the  the  Raritan   River  flooded  the  lower  gold    go   at    $100    or    better. — H.    M- 

animals   consigned    remained    in    the  floor  of   another  grain   dealer's  stor-  Beeles. 

county,     nine     going     to     adjoining  age.     This  dealer  also  dried  out  the 

counties,    for    breeding    stock.     The  grains  and  sold   them.     The  results.  Don't  throw  your  grain  on  a  bare 

sale   was  run   on    a   cash    basis,    and  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  that  one  floor.     Birds,  like  some  humans,  like 

before    the   secretary   and    clerk   left  party  lost  a  three-year-old   colt  and  to   live   with   as   little   effort   as   pos- 

the  grounds  every   animal   had  been  a  hog  and  had  a  Percheron  mare  left  sible.     The  less  they  do,  the  less  they 

settled    for   and    the    money    was   de-  crippled    in   one    hind    leg.      He   also  will    do.       Make    them    scratch    for 

posited  in  one  of  the  local  banks.  had  a  cow  that  did  not  die,  but  her  their  grain  In  good  deep,  clean,  dry 

The   items  of  expense   attached   to  udder   was  destroyed.     A  number  of  litter. 


August  16,  1919. 
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VeteriQarp 

Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

"Advice  tliru  tlila  departmrnt  Li  free  tooursut>- 
aerlbcrs.  Each  cummimleutlon  stioutdnlate  history 
andsymptoiuH  of  the  ca.-,c  la  full;  also  the  namo 
and  addreaa  of  writer.  luilluU  only  will  be  pub- 
llahed.  Wc  catinoi  make  reply  by  mall.  Tlila  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columiu  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invlle  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  C'llpplnus  from 
this  cohiinn.  when  properly  preserved  and  rlasKl- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
aympotUuma  a  farmcr-fstockmau  cau  ubiula. 


Irritation  of  Larynx. — One  of  my 
horses  has  for  the  past  ten  months 
been  troubled  with  a  cough.  I  have 
given  him  different  kinds  of  cough 
remedies,  but  none  of  them  have 
seemed  to  help  him.  He  shows  only 
this  one  symptom  of  sickness.  When 
pulling  a  heavy  load  up  hill  his  wind 
is  good.  A.  S.,  Callicoon.  N.  Y. — If 
you  win  rub  your  horse's  throat  with 
one  part  tincture  iodine  and  two 
parts  camphorated  oil  every  day  or 
two,  he  will  soon  cough  less.  Keep 
him  out  of  the  dust.  If  possible.  Give 
him  one  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
licorice  in  feed,  twice  a  day. 

Saddle  Gall. — Some  three  weeks 
ago  the  saddle  pad  chafed  the  back 
of  one  of  my  horses.  I  applied  carbo- 
lised  vaseline  twice  a  day,  but  in- 
stead of  his  back  healing  it  is  grad- 
ually growing  worse.  What  line  of 
treatment  do  you  recommend?  M.  J. 
K..  Honesdale,  Pa,  —  Unless  you 
change  pad  on  your  horse,  treatment 
will  do  very  little  good.  Dissolve  1 
ounce  acetate  of  lead,  1  dram  pow- 
dered alum,  1  ounce  tannic  acid  in 
one  quart  of  cold  water,  shake  well 
and  apply  to  sore  parts,  three  times  a 
day. 

Worms. — 1  have  a  brood  mare  that 
is  thin.  I  have  noticed  her  pass  a 
few  long  worms,  but  she  is  seemingly 
healthy.  She  had  a  colt  some  three 
months  ago  and  it  is  not  yet  weaned. 
A.  J.  K.,  Meadville,  Pa. — After  fast- 
ing your  mare  for  twenty-four  hours 
give  her  two  ounces  of  turpentine  In 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  raw  linseed 
oil  every  two  weeks,  until  she  ceases 
to  pass  many  worms. 

Curb. — We  have  a  draft  horse  that 
has  bunch  on  back  part  of  hind  leg, 
but  he  is  not  lame.  Can  bunch  be 
removed?  W.  G.  M.,  Sidman,  Pa. — 
Apply  one  part  iodine  and  eight 
parts  fresh  lard  to  bunch,  twice  a 
week.  This  ointment  should  be  well 
rubbed  into  bunch. 

Nodular  Disease. — I  have  a  flock 
of  sheep  that  are  not  doing  well. 
Every  year  I  lose  a  few  and  those 
which  died  had  a  whole  lot  of  small 
bunches  on  their  bowels.  Can  you 
tell  by  my  description  what  ails 
them?  M.  J.  K.,  Honesdale,  Pa. — 
Doubtless  your  sheep  suffer  from 
chronic  nodular  disease,  an  incurable 
sheep  ailment.  Market  the  fleshy 
ones  and  fatten  the  others.  Feed 
them  well.  Giving  an  occasional  do-se 
of  gasoline  or  turpentine  will  do 
some  good,  but  will  not  cure  them. 
Note  directions  for  treating  lambs  in 
August  2  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  page  10. 

PENINSULA  HORTICUITURAL 
MEETING 


Ninety  Head  of  Guernsey  Cattle 

at  Public  Auction 

Cortland,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  Saturday,  Sept.  6th,  1919 
60  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers. 
30  Head  of  Ohio's  Best  Grades. 

Advanced  Register  Cows  with  their  offspring — a  few  imported.     Ma- 
jority  MAY   ROSE  blood.  All  tuberculin  tested  and  a  choice  lot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
Andrews  &  Son,  Auds.  H.  J.  HALL,  Owner,  Cortland,  Ohio 


$150,000  FOR  PRIZES 
PUBLICITY  AND  EX- 
TENSION SERVICE 

Breeder*  o(  ITolsteins  unsnhnoualy  T<»ted 
to  quadrui.le  the  fees  for  ncording  trans- 
f,ra  of  their  rattle  sold,  and  spend  the  in 
come  therefrom  to  •plai*  «1"'  mer^tao^  thia 
greateat  of  dairy  breeda  iM-foro  tha  public. 
If  int.ri'.stej  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

send  for  our  lH,oWlct»  and  inform  jour«elf 
on   how   lo  make  money  in  breeding  dairy 

HOLSTEINFRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA,  Boi  218  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


SPO^ 


HOLSTEINS 

r,0  rc.'isl' re.t.  30  verr  UUh 
Biailo  due  Ihii  fall.  '>0 
reKlrtered,  SU  hlah  grade 
yearllni;*.  10  reslitered.  30 
liitU  iiride  i-.iearohli  due 
thi>  fall  11  regutared  bulla 
ready  for  sertice  10  reiiu- 
tcrcd  heifer  r«he«.  iiriced 
to  aell  at  farmen'  pricea. 
•>i,  Holiiein  belter  raUei 
$jn  to  j:5  eaih.  exirew 
paid  In  h'U  of  .■■ 
J.  C.  RaM*a,  Tally,  N.  V. 


400SSS400 


Swine 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  12  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  3  six  months  boars  and  some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
any  write  at  once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


mFreaii  oowa     Try  a  load  of  Uiaaa  If  you  want 
mUk. 

ISA    Cowa  dua  to  calra  ttala  mnntli  and  nazt.     Oood 
**'^       la  and  the  txst  dairy  tTv«  rou  avar  law. 

70     RaclsUrad  oowa,  freah  and  dua  to  calra  lOon. 

10     lUflatarad  Bulla,  with  a  lot  of  |oo<l  braadln(. 

MHalfara.     Tbay   ara  extra  hldt  cradaa.     MoiUy 
dua  to  calfa  Ikla  aprlji*. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Depvtmcnt  OA,  203-205  Safingi  Bank  Buildinf 
Bell  Phon*  S34  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED    JERSEYS 

A    fiw    iTi'l    hcift-is    and    sffvlc*    butli. 
ALSIIN     LKONAKI)     A     SON,  TUOY,     PA. 


Milking  Shorthorns  ,»!:ii',Tmirs';'.','nl,';r,r''r.: 

C.  M.  KE-NNKl)Y  *  So.NS.  n.<ler,  Ilradford  Co  .  Ta. 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstcin  Bull  Calf 

f.r  three  ve.ri  Im  »n»  re.l«n.ihle  farmer  whn    "I*"    "' 
Improve  bi»  herd    Muinet  lllll   farm,  t  harlton.   .Man. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ?,!d  ''^,7h-.»*d.  1S 

ir..,iucin»     cow.      Keaui.fully     marked.     Splendid     In- 
dmdualj.   120  up.   Browncroft  Kanui.   Mcuraw,  n.    i 


8    Rm.    bclfera    and    1 

bulla,  from  a  30-lb.   aire 

Writ*    foe    prioaa.     pirturaa.     and    pedUraaa. 
WALTER     M     CRinTK.NDi:N,         WlUeaBana.     Pa 


HOLSTEIN  Calves 


Palled  Holitiint  ra«itttr«<l  with  Ida  haraad  oa*«.  oaly 

naturally    h"rnle»»     (.•aUl'>ifue    t"r    «uinii       (iEOBtil 
■    .STKVE.NSO.N   A  UO.NS.   t'larki   Summit.   Pa. 


JCRSEV    BULL   CALF   dropMd   April   2.    1919.     Brad 

riKht.    iinred   to   lell       Write   at   one*. 

TUE   MAi'Ui  DALE  FAllM.  11.   9,       Freeport.   Ohio. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     i'^^t  "iSn..'**^ 

BOBEUT  TKMPLETO.N  *  SON.   UL.STKK.  I'A. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS! 

We  are  offerlUii  a  fliiu  let  «l  ii»'.li.:ri-ed  pus  two 
ijuiiiths  iild.  either  aex.  at  tiO  each,  crated  and 
delivered  at  It.  It.  Al*i  Urge  Brade  pin*,  boars 
and  »>w«  at  ll'i.  a«e  10  weaks.  Wc  haio  grulf 
Miwj  and  legiatered  «)ws  bred  or  ni*n  for  sale 
Write  ua  your  wants.  BR.L.NOUETII  LAKE 
KAIIM.      HIlANnnKTH.    N     V 


CRANDELL-S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

Tha  World!  Orand  Champion  hard,  winning 
twlea  aa  many  Brit  prliea  at  the  National  O.  I.  C. 
Show  aa  all  other  braadara  put  together,  Calloway 
Rild  baini  tha  Orand  Champion  boar  Alao  oar 
lierd  baa  been  undefeated  at  all  the  bU  falra  for 
tha  paat  two  yaara.  Stock  of  all  agea  for  aala.  Oj* 
our  caulog.     Craodall'i  Prtaa  Boga.   Caaa  City,   Mica. 


X>..t.i/Nn  TTofil  •♦  Bit  Type  Polaad  Chiaaa 
XaSblOn  nera  Sprln,!  boan  kired  by  UianI 
.Smooth  Wonder  and  Ohi..  King  ind.oul  of  700  and 
800  lb  aow».  real  herd  lieailer  pr.iaiieou  A  few  lowi 
bred  for  fall  farrow  The«e  ulTerlngJ  ara  real  onea. 
the  kind  that  ara  worth  while.  C.  8.  ETPLKV. 
ZA.VESV1LLE.    O. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Ttia  fait  growiiu  i>sk<'<>n  br<^ecl. 
StocJi  any  age  for  lale  Free 
circular.  LOffST  LAWN 
PABM.  Bird  in  Hand.  Box 
3.     Lancaatar    County,    Pa. 


mBEfj 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  farrowed  June  I.  Nana  bat- 
ter Eligible  to  reglntrj  Write  your  wants.  Penn- 
cr..ft    Farm.    Chas     H.    Darlington.    PhoenHvllIe.    Pa. 


Raaliterad   Halttain   Friaaiaa  Caltia  8oM  •!  tha  treat 

Klodcme    .Sir    Valdeeaa     a    37     Id     bull,     fnr    sale. 
MILLAHD    E     IIASEIIOAK.    Lillle-lown.    Pa. 


Ratiatara«      Halrtaia      aad      auaraaay        bulla    froa 
calies  to  aarrloaabla  aaa.    ISO  animals  In  tha  herd. 
BOmriUMADS    TABUa.    B.    D.    1.    UarrUburi.    Pa 


Poultry 


HUMMER'S    FAMOUS    CHICKS 
famoua    be.'.uw    they    IKa    and    gti.w^   ,?,S^'p„*^^ 
June.    July   and   Auguat.  ••I,.'*-"',     ^"    " 

Bar    Itoeli.    big    healthy    fallowj  IIS  .5 

B     I     Beds,   Blue  Bibbon  atack  1.  00 

B?^S*Leihorn  8.  C.   E.arlay  atraln     I«  00 

w!l'!J.llc1t"r"ur  bualnaaa  oa  a  aQuara  da!al  bMli,  lira 

arrival,     parrel    post    Paid.  •    t,  ▼ 

K    U    lILMilEB  *  CO..  rranchlown.  N.  J.,  «.  v.  T 


tsoo 

ITS 

10  50 
tM 
T  75 


LOOK  c?.^?Ks  $12  A  100  UP 

By  Special  Dellferj  Parcel  Poet,  postage  paid  10  dif- 
ferent thorobred  brawU  Utility  *  EthiWti..n  grades 
Live  delivery  guarantawl.  lapar.ty  lon.ooo  weakly. 
Catalog  free.     hABOB  HATCUiOlES,  Gambler.  Ohio 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Egg*  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

We  get  the  best  price  for  you  and  cuarantaa  prompt 
returoa  Ask  the  publiahara  of  this  paper  or  your 
banker  aa  to  our  Financial  Besponslblllty.  WrlU  for 
prii'es   at   once 

J     K     SCIIl'LTZ   *  CO.,  Commission    MercbanU. 

M  S.    Water  Street.  Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Chicks,    Cockerels,    Pullets,    Drakes 

AND     DUCKS.      Wyandotlei     and     l"l>  niouUi     Itiioks. 
I'lkin     Bouen  and   Indian   Ituniier 
riKLTIlY    FAK.M.        B    39 


lucks.      ALUIiAM 
Ph-^enUville.   Pa 


Duroc  Jersey  Spring  Boars  ',:,t;i 

able.  tlEO.    W.    CniM.    I hricbsvii:e.    O 


onea. 
„  reason- 

able. (lEO.    W.    CniM.    lhricbsvii;e.    Ohio. 


DUROC  PIGS.  Tha  larta  type,  with  aaality.  Spriat 
t>.iars  and  l>rfd  fill'  l'rlc.-»  rrasonsblc  JOILN  W. 
COX    *    .SON.S,     .NEW    WILMl.NUTON.    PA. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  Herd  Boar  far  aala.  tara 
breeder  Als.i  U'oking  nr.leri  Tt  Aug  and  »eiJC. 
PUi.    BENJ.    U.    BUTLEIKIK.    Hnneidala.    Pa.    B.    J. 


Rat.  0.  I.  C.  aad  C.  W.   Piti.  Bra<  tUta  aad  am 

Satisfaction    and    safe    deinary    guaranteed. 
JOHN    L.    VA-N    IIOUN.  TBOY.    PA. 


REG.    BERKSHIRE   PIGS  for  aala.   Avf.   Sept.   aad 

(ictiilier  iri'-es  tu'lit  4  gilt«  oi^n ;  nice  ones  100  l» 
no    i.)unda.      W     J.    Mi't'O.VXKLI..        OXFOitl)     PA 

REG.  0.  I.  C.'S  all  aita.  Baakiaj  ordara  for  Jaaa 
nigs;  tlilis  bred  for  Aunusi  farrow  "■•AJTS 
nlAMOM)    Ml.NOBCA    FAIlM,  Mt.     Bethel.    Pa. 


rV>af  AW  W>iif  *•  Choice  Raglatarad  aprtni  plia. 
l/lieSier  Vrniies  ,  f„  oi,j„  wrlla  your  waata. 
J.   A.   BOAT.  New  Castle.     Pa.  B.   F.   D.  t. 


FOR  SALE-PURE   BRED   8.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN 

Roosters,  thrw  months  old.  fine  individuals  |.niO 
each  IT  two  lor  f5  oo.  tinier  directly  from  this  ad. 
t;itOVE  FAUM.  It    E.  HOWE.  Owner.  Wysoi.  Pa. 


■O.^A  ♦.vT--  »•  C.  WMITf  LEGHORNS.  Oaat 
lirea  10  liay  t^j  u  a«g  or  chick  before  you  gat 
our  fraa  e»Ulo«  8LATT  BlUOB  POCLTB*  FAUf. 
Boi  B.   PALMYBA.    PA- 


200  While  Leghorn  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

11  75     ea(*      t'.K-kerels     5     months     old     tt     each. 
I       R      TANliElt.      ^OKK     8PK1.NOS.     PA 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^'^,  '"^Zl^  ^d 

agga.     Paana    Potatoaa  a  apaclalty     llatiuna  day  gooda 

ara  aold.      Ask   for   our   market    letur 

8KLBT     PRODI  CI     CO  .  PHILADELPHIA 


I.OM   Barred   P.    Rock   3   weeks  eld.    Chicks  lor   sals. 

2;c  each    .v<atl»facti.n  guaraot.-ed.  rilA.><T.\L  fiPRI-Nti 
.•<toek  >'arm.   LitUesuiwn.   Pa.   U.    E    Basehoar,   Pn.p 


8    C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  2  yr.  aid  heai:  tame  Sno 
early    cockerels    cheap.    T.'m    Barrfm    strain. 

C.    P.    SlUHEV.        .STEWAJtT.STOWN,    PA. 


1/\/v/\  i»„_____    Leghorns,   PulleU,   Cockerels,   |1 
,\MJ  JSarrOnS,  „,.■,  and  ni>     Free   range. 
O      ROfTZAIlN,         ASPKRS.     PA. 


Lari*     Bartshlr* 
BOMX    TUM. 


8wlM        Baglalarwl    Hlgk    Orada. 

Pnc»s      reasooabia.         WrtU 

CE.VTEB     VALLBT.     PA. 


Chester  Whites  t^  n.a'^dV^     ""^ 

ABCAUIA  FAKM.     BOX  D.      BALLT.  PA. 

Oaraca.  all  iai.  Vaarliat  aad  Fall  yaarliat  kaar  aad 
Fall  boars  Fall  gilu.  bred  for  Aug  .  .Sei«  and  tJct. 
Spring  piga.  a  aax    I.  D.  Jackson.  R.  10.  V.   Wert.  O. 


'Hnvnn  Taraav    spring     pi«a    at    farmers'     pncaa. 
i/UrOC- jersey  p,.,|i,reed  and  best  of  tilood  lines. 
SLATY    KIIKIB    KAFIM.  Box    5,       Palmyra.    Pa 


Beg. 

BKii.s' 


OT    n  March  Niars.  weight  lUO  to  i:iO  lbs, 
•  ••••  ^'  good  tv  


.*<tar    H  . 


!«    hearv  bone    BRCBAKXB 
C<»COI..\,Mr.S.    PA. 


The  34th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  In  Chestertown.  Md.,  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  7  and  8.  1920.  A  number  of 
prominent  horticulturists  from  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Peninsula  will 
be  invited  to  make  addresses.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  apple  show  will  be 
larger  and  better  than  ever  before, 
as  liberal  premiums  have  been  of- 
fered and  most  of  the  apple  growers 
on  the  Peninsula  have  adopted  up- 
to-date  methods  of  fruit  production, 
especially  in  pruning  and  spraying. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  (S)  July 
18. — A  few  weeks  of  rain  held  up 
work  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
wherever  wheat  was  out.  The  wheat 
sprouted  in  the  shocks  until  they 
were  a  mass  of  green.  Hot  weather 
Is  now  drying  up  the  wet  places. 
Potatoes  are  being  dug  and  going  to 
market  at  from  $4.75  to  $6.50  per 
barrel.  Beets  are  going  to  the  fac- 
tories. Many  of  the  tomatoes  wore 
ruined  by  the  rains.  Onions  in  the 
STxiund  were  also  greatly  damaged. 
The  potato  growers  of  Cumberland 
County  met  July  17  and  24  to  dis- 
cuss the  potato  situation  and  a  seed 
potato  growers'  association  was 
formed. — C.  J.  S. 


School  Days  Will  Soon  Be  Here 

Alway.s  mindful 
of  our  boy  and  girl 
friends  we  have 
purchased  another 
supply  of 

School  Box 
Outfits 

This  Outfit  con- 
sistsof  nine  articlrs 
—a  sanitary  drink- 
ing cup,  10-inch  rule,  pencils,  penholder,  rubber  eraser,  pencil  sharpener.  Enclosed  in 
an  artistic  imitation  leather  box. 

HOW  TO  SErURE  IT-  Send  us  2  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  .ill 
?f  J^xT  or  to  Janilary  1.  1921.  at  75c.  each,  and  the  complete  outfit  will  be  sent  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
Given  with  a  single  subscription  and  50c  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Streel,_ Phila..  Pa. 


«:£S^ 


^^^m 


Reasons  why 

50%  more  tread. 
15'20^/c  heavier. 
Double  Breaker  strip. 
Extra  ply  of  fabric. 
6000-mile  guarantee. 
Only  \  of  l^/o  adjustment. 

Then,  too,  Traveler  Tires  are  made 
of  the  best  heavy  Sea  Isle  fabric  and 
pure  para  rubber  by  experienced  tire 
builders  under  rigid  inspection. 

If  this  was  all  they  would  be  won- 
derful tires.  But  they  have  an  ad- 
vanced proven  construction,  and  that 
principle  exclusively  Traveler—is 
what  gives  the  plus  mileage. 


Traveler  Tires 

-The  Tires  with  the  NEW  IDEA 


are  built  as  they  are  run.  Study  the 
cross  section  and  note  the  peculiar 
"inside"  shape  of  the  tread. 

When  the  ordinary  tire  (round  in- 
side and  out)  is  inflated  it  expands 
uniformly.  When  the  weight  of  the 
car  is  put  on  it  the  tire  flattens- --and 
(inside  and  out)  it  is  compressed  at 
the  tread.  Imagine  how  the  inner 
cushion  stock- --the  life  of  the  tire-- 
is  distorted  and  strained.  Think  of 
the  extra  friction,  and  heat  and, 
therefore,  wear. 

The  Traveler  Tire  is  built  as  ii  is  run 
with  the  cushion  stock  flattened  in- 
side of  the  tread  originally.  When 
inflated  the  resistance  of  expansion 
on  the  side  by  the  thick,  heavy,  rug- 
ged tread  causes  the  tire  to  elongate. 
Then  when  the  weight  of  the  car  is 
put  on  it,  the  tire  reverts  to  prac- 


tically its' original  shape.  The  weight 
of  the  car  equalizes  the  air  pressure 
and  the  tire  runs  in  its  normal  po- 
sition. Tills  obviously  means  more 
miles  for  users. 

And  the  flattened  section  enables 
us  to  give  you  a  50%  thicker  tread- 
more  miles  and  practically  puncture 
proof. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  users 
during  the  past  five  years  have  proven 
by  their  extraordinary  consistent 
rnileage  records  that  this  new  prin- 
ciple of  tire  building  is  a  success. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease our  number  of  sales  agencies 
and  our  sales. 

Get  your  dealer  to  show  you  why 
this  new  principle  means  more  miles. 
If  he  does  not  sell  Travelers  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  and  give 
us  his  name. 


6000  miles  guaranteed    ••*    7500  on  Fords 
Traveler  Rubber  Co.  of  Bethlehem,  U.  S.  A. 

Traveler  Building,  819  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Look  for  the  ^^Vr  Traveler  Tread 


^" 


? 


ESTABLISH^^ 


Weekly 


mUliihixl    by    T\\e    I  awwnrp     PuMishlne    Co. 
Ml-61    So.    Tlutl    St  .      l-lillaili-lihis,    !•». 

Vol.  4<i— X".  S. 


Kiiifnil  as  Serniurnaxi  Ma(I»r,  at  the  Pmt  Offlre  at 
FtallaJtlihU,    I'a  ,   undfr   t|jc<   A<t  it    .Manii   ::.    jkt'j. 


I'lIILAnELPHIA,  PA  .  S\inn:)AY,  Ai:(}ITST  2.',.  lf)in. 


Tii  Cents  por  Year 


HANDLING  THE  PEACH  CROP 

//oti'  Progressive  Ncu'  Jersey/  Grou'ers  Handle  Large  Crops  JVith  Moc/er:i  Equijwient 


THERE  are  numerous  peach  orrliarda  in  New- 
Jersey  of  considerable  size,  rauRing  up  to 
fifty  acres  anil  over,  in  wliirli  the  handlinp 
of  the  crop,  esiieoially  diirinK  tlie  Ell)erta  ru.^li, 
amounts  to  a  pretty  large  proposition.  With  the 
labor  supply  an  uncertainty,  the  growers  have  in 
most  eases  replaced  hand  labor  with  machines 
wherever   posisible,   thereby    freeing   many    hands 


»|il 


MlllffI 


The  "Michigan"  Bushel  Basket 

for  work  that  machines  cannot  do,  and  have  ar- 
ranged thrir  packing  houses  to  use  to  best  advan- 
tage the  labor  that  they  have. 

The    handling    of    a    crop    of    peaches    can    b< 
divided    into   the    following    parts,   so   far   as    t!:i' 
grower  is  conci-rned:    (1)    Picking.      (2)    Hauling 
to  packing  house.      (3)   Sorting  and 
grading.     (4)  Packing.     (5)  Nailing 
on  covers  (the  larger  growers  usually 
«hlp   in    the   Georgia    carrier).       (6) 
Shipping. 

Picking  the  Fmit 

The  majority  of  the  large  growers 
ship  to  New  York,  or  points  north, 
and  use  the  Georgia  carrier,  or  peach 
frate,  as  a  container.  The  fruit  is 
picked  before  it  has  become  dead 
ripe,  at  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween that  and  greenness.  At  this 
point  the  dead  green  color  of  the 
peach  assumes  a  yellow  or  creamy 
tint,  easily  recognized  by  the  experi- 
enced picker.  While  the  fruit  Is 
flrni.  It  will  separate  easily  from  the 
«tem.  It  is  ruinous  to  pinch  a  peach 
to  determine  its  ripeness. 

The  picking  is  done  by  large  gangs, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  boss  or 
orchard  foreman,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
Italians  do  the  picking  In  many  of 
the  orchards.  The  half-bushel  peach  basket,  or 
the  nve-eighths  basket,  is  largely  used  as  a  pick- 
ing basket.  There  is  a  picking  harness  on  the 
market  which  supports  the  basket  In  front  of  the 
picker.  Without  .some  such  contrivance,  such  bas- 
kets are  rather  inconvenient.  A  better  type  is  the 
handled  oak-stove   picking   basket,   shown   la   an 


Hy  K.  L.  SCIIAKUIXCi-IIArSEX 

acccnipanying  illustration.  Tliis  linn,  .';:iii  nth  re- 
ceptacle does  not  bruise  nor  mar  the  fruit  readily. 
The  pickers  are  instructed  to  be  quick  and  care- 
ful. The  fruit  at  this  staRo  will  stand  consider- 
able handling,  but  not  rough  treatment,  li  the 
trees  are  large,  each  gang  is  provided  with  a 
number  of  three;leggeJ  (jrcliard  picking  step- 
l.Tdders. 

Eauling  to  Faclting;  House 

In  many  of  the  large  orchards,  road  lanes  are 
jivovlded  at  Intervals  by  increasing  the  planting 
distance  between  two  rows  of  trees.  The  pickers 
carry  their  filled  baskets  to  these  lanes,  down 
which  the  waguns  go.  The  wagons  are  low  and 
tlat,  of  the  type  shown.  They  are  of  course  pro- 
vided with  springs.  They  return  the  empty  bas- 
kets to  the  orchard. 

The  Packing  House 
One  of  the  most  conveniently  arranged  packing 
liouEcs  the  writer  has  ever  seen  is  that  of  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Collins.  Burlington  County,  N.  J.  Most 
cf  the  photographs  illustrating  this  article  were 
taken  there.  The  house  is  so  arranged  that  the 
fruit  comes  la  at  one  end  and  constantly  moves 
t<)war<l  the  rear,  as  It  undergoes  the  various  oper- 
ations of  sorting,  grading,  packing,  nailing  and 
piling  into  tiers  to  await  the  motor  truck  that 
V.  ill  haul  the  crates  to  New  York.  There  Is  plenty 
cf  room  in  the  building,  and  no  confusion — points 
which   favor  the  efficient  and   rapid   handling  of 


v.cre  graded  (sized)  by  ha:id.  and  where  the  work 
v.as  done  by  machine.  It  is  hi.s  opinion  that 
where  the  peaches  are  at  the  proper  stage  of  rlpe- 
ne.ss,  a  mechanical  grader  does  by  far  the  better 
work,  in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality. 
Where  hand  grading  is  practiced,  it  retiuires  a 
person  to  grade  for  each  packer,  if  the  latter  is  at 
ail  proficient.     The  writer  has  seen  a  mechanical 


««  F  ■      HI 


A  Power  Grader  at  Work 

the  fruit.  .\  loft  above  the  main  floor,  and  a 
cellar  below,  provide  storage  space  for  empty 
crates,  which  are  made  up  in  odd  times. 

Sorting  and  Grading 
The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  and 
observation  in  packing  bouses  where  the  peaches 


Packing  House  and  Cold  Storage  Plant  in  New 
Jersey 

grader,  run  by  a  small  gasoline  engine,  with  two 
men  to  attend  it,  keep  eight  good  packers  busy, 
without  running  to  capacity.  That  meant  a  sav- 
ing of  six  men  or  girls  to  grade,  or  about  $15  a 
day  In  wages.  At  that  rate,  the  machine  in  ques- 
tion could  have  paid  for  itself  and  the  engine 
that  ran  It  In  two  weeks. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
chine is  the  better  quality  of  work 
turned  out.  No  doubt  an  expert 
hand  sorter  can  do  just  as  accurate 
and  perhaps  more  careful  work  than 
the  machine;  but  as  a  rule  hand 
sorting  must  be  done  by  ordinary 
labor,  for  lack  of  the  other  kind. 
O'ten  It  Is  done  by  foreign  labor. 
Invariably  such  help  will  let  down 
on  its  work,  and  wrong-sized  ami 
soft  peaches  will  get  to  the  packers 
in  Increasing  numbers,  hurting  the 
quality  of  the  packing  and  slowing 
down  the  work.  As  soon  as  a  sorter 
begins  to  talk  and  joke  with  his 
neighbor,  he  begins  to  throw  the 
peaches  into  the  tray  instead  of  lay- 
ing them  in  carefully,  so  they  are 
bound  to  be  bruised.  A  good  ma- 
chine grader,  if  rightly  handled,  will 
net  bruise  peaches  in  the  proper 
Stage  of  ripeness. 

The  illustrations  show  two  kinds 
of  peach  graders,  of  the  same  type, 
however.  The  larger  machine  is  a  power  grader 
used  by  Mr.  Collins;  the  other  a  machine  of 
smaller  capacity  run  by  foot  power  In  the  packing 
hnuse  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  Middlesex  County. 
N.  J.  Mr.  Smith  has  fifty  acres  of  peaches  in 
liearing.  yet  this  small  machine  handles  the  fruit 
without   difnculty.     These   machines   consist  pri- 
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and    puts    on     the    cover.       By    such    economical 

f  liiindl 
liis  culls.      (Other  illustration.s  on  page  10.) 

LEVELING  HAY  RACK  OR  BOX 


marilv    of    a    table    on     which    the    peaches    are         For   details    coacerning   the   style   of    pack    and  in    carriers.      On-    enterprising    grower    uses    the 

dumped    from    the   picking    baskets,    allowing   the    other  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  New  Jersey  'Michigan  bushel."  shown  in  the  illustration,  for 

operator   to   sort  out   green,   overripe,    blemished.    Bulletin  No.  2.S4.  'Packing  and  Shipping  Peaches  such   stuff.      He   puts   the    basket    under    the    tir.,t 

or  otherwise    undesirable   fruit.      From   the   table    in  Georgia  Carriers."  outlet    of    the    grader,    through    which    the    littla 

the  peaches  run  by  gravity  or  conveyor  to  a  set  of                                      .  Peaches  come,  and  when  it  Is  full,  shakes  It  down 

graduated  rolls,  which  revolve  in  opposite  direc-                                 waning  on  l/Overs  ^           .. 

tions  outward   from   the  center.      These   rolls  are        As  the  peaches  are  placed  on  the  bench  back  of  methods  ..f  handling  he  realizes  a  prolll  even  on 
farther  apart  at  the  end  of  the  machine  than  at    the  packers,  they  are  examined  by  an   inspector. 

who   insists  upon   good    work.      He   carries   a  soft 
bristle  dust  brush,  with  which  he  wipes  the  down 

from    the    top    layer.      This   causes    a    remarkable  • 

Improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  espe-  In  building  my  last  hay  rack,  which  is  a  com- 

cially  in  a  dry  season  when  the  fruit  is  likely  to  binatiou  of  a  bo.x  and  rack.  I  discovered  the  very 

be  fuzzy.     He  also  straightens  up  the  top  layer  if  best   method.   I  think,   for   having  a   rack   that  U 

necessary.  balanced.     I  leveled  the  wheels  on  the  lower  feloe 

The  crate  press  Is  but  a  short  distance  back  of  with  a  level  in  a  straight  edge  and  then  built  the 

the  bench.     New  Jersey  Station  Circular  No.  64,  rack  on  th   wagon  from  the  bolsters  up.      By  set- 

"A   Press  for   the   Georgia  Carrier,"  describes  its  ting   the   2   by   8   stringers  up  and   leveling  the.^^ 

construction.     Two  men  do  the  nailing.     One  man  and  using  the  same  level  on  the  crosspieces.  there 

gets  the  packed  crate  from  the  bench  and  places  is  almost  no  chance  to  get  a  rack  that  inclines  to 

it  on  the  press.     The  other  man   puts  on   the  pad  one  side. 

and  cover  and  clamps  it  down  with  the  foot  lever.  This   even   distribution  of  weight  is  something 

Each    man    nails    up    an    end    and    the    first    man  worth    while.      I  have   had  to   borrow  racks  occa- 

stamps  the  name  of  the  variety  and  the  grade  on  sionally  of  neighbors  that  had  this  notion,  and  it 

the  end  of  the  crate.     The  second   man   then  car-  was  because  one  stringer  was  a  little  lower  than 

ries  the  finished  crate  up  to  the   pile  in   back  of  the  other.     So  when  the  rack  was  finished,  the  to:) 
the   press,   while  the   first  gets  another   from   the    Inclined  to  one  side  a  little.     With  a  set  of  springs 
bench.     Two   good   men   can   nail   up   pretty   fast 
this   way,    and   one    can    do    all    the    work   if    the 
peaches  are  coming  in  slowly. 
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Nailing  Up  Peach  Crates 


the  end  of  the  table,  so  the  peaches  move  along 
until  they  reach  a  point  where  the  rolls  are  far 


under  a  wagon  this  trouble  Is  emphasized  a  good 
deal,  but  it  Is  bad  without  them.  Not  only  is 
this  inconvenient,  but  it  is  harder  on  the  rack 
and  on  the  wagon  to  have  a  continuous  pull  to 
one  side  all  the  time. 

I   have    found    the   very   strongest   construction 


Shipping 
The  finished  crates  are  piled   in  tiers  back  of 
enough  apart  to  allow  them  to  drop  through  into    tlie   nailing  pre.ss,   keeping  each   kind   and   grade    for  a  rack  to  be  made  by  cutting  a  small  notch  in 
the  canvas  aprons  which  lead  to  the  trays  or  bas-    separate.     This   makes   it  easy   to   check   up   the    both  the  stringer,  which  is  usually  made  of  2  by  8 
kets  that  are  placed  before  the  pack- 


ers. Other  machines  of  different  types 
give  very  good  service. 

Two  men — one  to  dump  the  fruit 
on  the  grader  and  sort,  and  another 
to  carry  the  graded  fruit  to  the  pack- 
ing table,  can  keep  six  or  eight  good 
packers  busy.  A  rush  of  fruit  may 
make  it  possible  to  require  another 
man  to  help  with  the  trays.  There 
should  be  about  twice  as  many  trays 
as  packers. 

To  eliminate  unnecessary  steps, 
the  shed  is  so  arranged  that  when 
the  fruit  is  unloaded  from  the  wag- 
ons, the  sorter  has  merely  to  turn 
around  to  get  it  It  is  likewise  but  a 
step  to  carry  the  filled  trays  from 
the  machine  to  the  packing  table. 

Packing  the  Fruit 
The  illustration  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  packing  table.  The  top  slants 
slightly  toward  the  packer,  so  that 
the  peaches  may  roll  forward.  One 
Inch  strips  divide  the  top  into  spaces 
for  the  trays,  and  a  strip  in  front 
serves  to  keep  them  from  sliding  too  far  forward,    amount   of   each    as    they    are   loaded. 


stuff,  and  the  cross-piece,  which  is 
sometimes  2  by  6.  I  do  not  like 
much  notch,  but  enough  to  prevent 
sliding  back  and  forth  when  It  i.^ 
heavily  loaded.  A  quarter-Inch  notch 
in  each  one  Is  enough. 

My  rack  is  made  with  a  cros.s- 
plece  of  3  by  5  stuff.  I  like  these 
better,  as  they  do  not  make  the  rack 
so  high  and  they  will  hold  practi- 
cally as  much  load.  I  cannot  get 
used  to  the  idea  of  a  good  many 
farmers  about  lifting  all  the  stuff  I 
load  up  a  foot  or  .so  higher  than  is 
necessary.  My  rack  floor  is  about 
two  Inches  above  the  top  of  the  rear 
tire,  and  that  Is  enough.  I  can  slip 
an  Inch  piece  under  the  rack  if  mini 
picks  up  on  the  hind  wheels,  but  that 
is  not  often. — Earl  Rogers. 


Foot  Power  Grader 


They  are  of  manure 
The  top  rail  Is  to  hold  the  tills  and  dividers  the  piled  on  their  sides,  four  or  five  crates  hign.  pleted  soils, 
packers  take  from  the  empty  crates,  and  a  board  Most  of  the  growers,  except  in  the  extreme 
underneath  holds  an  extra  supply  of  tills  and  southern  part  of  the  stale,  ship  by  motor  truck, 
dividers  to  replace  any  damaged  ones.  The  board  usually  hired  with  the  crew.  This  is  the  best 
on  which-  the  crates  rest  while  being  packed  way  to  handle  fruit  within  trucking  distance  of 
slants  slightly  forward.  It  is  at  the- right  dis-  New  York.  When  shipping  by  rail,  it  is  neces- 
tance  from  the  floor  to  bring  the  top  of  the  crate  sary  to  haul  to  the  car.  perhaps  to  Ice  It.  and  load 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  table.  the  peaches.  At  New  York  the  car  must  be  un- 
Immedlately  In  back  of  the  packers  stands  a  loaded  and  the  fruit  hauled  to  the  wholesaler's, 
low  bench  on  which  the  full  crates  are  placed.  The  truck,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  directly  to 
Under  the  table,  between  each  pair  of  packers,  is  the  packing  house,  and  hauls  the  fruit  to  the 
a  basket  for  fruit  too  soft  to  pack,  which  may  wholesaler's  without  further  handling.  The  ad- 
appear  In  the  trays.  A  good  lively  boy  should  vantage  plainly  lies  with  the  truck.  Besides,  the 
keep  a  supply  of  empty  crates  under  the   bench  truck  is  more  likely  to  arrive  at  the  market  on 

time  than  the  railroad  car. 


Manure  spreaders  are  economical 
in  price  compared  with  prices  of 
farm  products.  In  fact,  the  economy 
In  buying  a  spreader  Is  greater  now 
than  ever  because  of  the  greater 
profit  in  farming,  the  increased  value 
and    the    imperative   ne<d   of   our   de- 

To  sell   manure  spreaders   offers  a 


and  at  the  ends  of  the  table  for  the  packers,  re 
place  the  filled  baskets  of  soft  fruit  with  empty 
ones,  and  be  generally  useful.  The  packers  are 
experts  and  should  do  nothing  but  pack  peaches. 


Nailing  Up  Crates 
The  illustration  shows  two  boys  nailing  up 
If  they  must  hunt  their  own  empty  crates,  get  peach  crates.  These  come  knocked  down,  and 
mi.ssing  tills,  empty  out  the  soft  fruit,  etc..  they  must  be  nailed  together  before  using — a  Job  for 
lose  time  that  is  too  valuable  to  waste.  the  winter  or  slack  times.  The  material  comes 
The  packer  reaches  under  the  bench  for  an  by  the  carload  to  the  big  places,  but  with  a  good 
empty  crate,  containing  six  empty  tills  and  the  solid  bench,  a  form  to  hold  the  ends,  and  a  well- 
divider  and  places  it  on  the  shelf  In  front  of  him.  balanced  hatchet,  it  can  be  nailed  up  in  a  hurry. 
He  then  removes  the  top  three  tills  and  divider.  The  writer  likes  to  carry  his  nails  in  a  little 
packs  the  bottom  three,  replaces  the  divider  and  wooden  box  at  his  waist.  The  expert  Georgia  box 
top  three  tills  (which  he  puts  on  the  top  rail  of  nailers  take  their  nails  from  a  "stripper."  and  use 
the  table),  packs  them,  and  sets  the  packed  crate  a  special  form  to  hold  the  cate.  They  nail  up  so 
on  the  low  bench  behind  him.  The  illustration  fast  that  you  can't  believe  It  until  you  see  It  done, 
shows  this  clearly.  The  grower  must  insist  upon  After  they  are  made,  the  crates  are  packed  with  great  opportunity  for  useful  as  well  as  profitable 
an  honest  pack.  The  topmost  layer  should  be  tills  and  divider  and  decorated  with  the  owner's  service  to  farm  machinery  dealers.  No  machine 
packed  with  red  sides  up.  to  present  a  good  ap-  label,  and  then  stored  away  until  needed.  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  farm  tractor 
pearance  when  the  buyer  opens  the  crate.  This  There  is  a  market  in  New  York  for  small  and  will  do  more  to  profitably  Increase  farm  produc- 
UUle  point  is  worth  a  good  deal.  low-grade  fruit  which  cannot  be  profitably  packed    tion  during  the  next  five  years. 
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What  I  Want  In  My  New  Tractor 

Some  Comparisons  a  fid  Experiences  That  Will  Guide  Me  in  Selection  of  My  Xext  Machine 


By  halvor  a.  caum 

MONTC.OMERY  CO.,  PA. 


Adapted  to  Harrowing  and  Cultivating 


In  the  early  .<?prlng  of  1918  wo,  Father  and  I. 
decided  we  must  have  a  tractor.  We  had  long 
considered  the  purchase  of  one.  but  when  the 
time  came  to  buy  we  could  hardly  decide  which 
make  to  buy.  However,  we  finally  declde.l  the  field,  while  if  I  could  have  shifted  into  "low"  I 
question,  or  rather  the  agent  did.  and  we  placed  »ould  have  pulled  thru  with  the  three  plows, 
the  order,  delivery  to  bo  made  liy  a  certain  date.  The  motor  on  my  next  tractor  will  be  of  the 
The  machine  not  having  arrived  at  the  date  four-cylinder,  heavy-duty  type.  It  must  have 
agreed  upon  and  no  evidence  of  its  early  arrival,  magneto  ignition,  kerosene  burning,  forcc-feod 
a*  the  carload  of  whieli  it  was  a  part  had  been  lubrication,  and  be  readily  accessible  for  inspec- 
lost  in  transit,  we  canceled  the  order.  tion  and  repairs.     Frequent  inspection  cuts  repair 

And  we  were  up  against  it — over  a, thousand  costs.  It  will  be  of  the  four-wheel  type  and  self- 
dollars  to  spend  and  no  one  to  take  It!  We  could  steering  from  the  furrow.  In  our  locality  it  re- 
not  get  a  machine  of  any  make  in  all  Philadel-  ([uires  much  of  the  operator's  attention  on  the 
phia.  The  different  agencies  had  orders  in  tran-  plows,  and  life  is  too  short  for  me  to  try  to  steer 
sit,  but  none  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery,  the  tractor  and  watch  the  plows  at  one  and  the 
Everything  was  tied  up  on  account  of  the  railroad    same  time. 

congestion.  Finally  one  company  located  a  ma-  Then,  the  steering  mechanism  must  be  of  the 
chine  in  Allentown  ready  for  Immediate  delivery,  type  now  found  on  many  good  tractors — that  is. 
We  could  not  trust  delivery  by  freight,  so  had  it  of  the  automobile  type,  with  "gas"  and  spark 
brought  down  by  truck.  controls  on  the  steering  post.      Also.  I  would  like 

The  day  after  its  arrival  a  mechanic  was  sent  a  kerosene  tank  of  twenty  gallons  capacity, 
here  to  get  it  running  and  initiate  one  of  us  into    enough  for  a  good  day's  run.     All  gears  must  be 

enclosed  with  dust  proof 
casings.  This  is  very 
important. 

The  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  operator 
must  bo  considered.  And 
there  should  be  a  com- 
fortable seat  with  good 
spring  to  It.  All  levers 
and  controls  must  be  as 
conveniently  located  as 
it  is  possible  to  place 
them.  A  self-starter 
would  be  a  great  con- 
venience and  also  a 
time,  labor  and  fuel 
saver.  My  next  tractor 
should  weigh  around 
4. .500  to  5.000  pounds 
and  should,  at  the  pres- 

the  mystic  order  of  tract ioneers.  He  was  all  the  ent  time,  sell  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
forenoon   and    half   the   afternoon   getting   it    ad-    of  $1,500,  f.  o.  b. 

Justed  and  in  proper  running  order,  and  after  Last,  but  not  the  least  In  Importance,  this 
running  it  out  to  the  field  and  plowing  a  few  tractor  must  be  sponsored  by  a  responsible  coin- 
furrows  he  had  me  take  it  around  two  times,  and  pany  of  the  highest  Integrity  and  which  main- 
then  left  for  town.  At  last  I  was  a  member  (first  tains  a  service  station  within  a  reasonable  dls- 
degree)  of  the  aforementioned  order.  Since  then  tance  and  carries  a  complete  line  of  parts. 
I  have  taken  several  more  degrees.  Some  day  I  Several  tractors,  conforming  in  the  main  with 
hope  to  be  a  past  master.  these  requirements,  are  now  on  the  market,  but  It 

The  tractor  we  bought  was  really  about  our  seems  to  me  that  the  eastern  market  for  moderate 
fourth  choice,  but  now  I  am  glad  we  did  not  get  sized  tractors  Is  very  much  neglected  by  some  of 
the  first  machine  ordered.  Neither  would  I  buy  our  foremost  tractor 
one  of  the  same  type  as  our  present,  altho  In  the  manufacturers.  If  you. 
main  It  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  and  l.^  good  Mr.  Fanner,  are  contem- 
for  a  lot  of  hard  work  yet.  However,  the  com-  plating  the  buying  of  a 
pany  that  built  our  tractor  is  now  building  a  tractor,  consider  well 
much  better  one.  and  possibly  by  the  time  we  are  what  you  will  require 
ready  to  buy  again  they  may  have  a  machine  of  It  and  then  be  sure 
that  will  meet  our  requirements.  that    the    machine    you 

The  tractor  has  been  quite  an  education  to  me.  select  will  be  able  to 
By  actual  experience  I  have  come  to  know  and  fulfill  your  expectations, 
understand  many  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  motor,  Don't  be  led  Into  buying 
carburetor,  ignition  and  transmission.  I  can  take  a  machine.  possibly 
the  motor  down  and  remove  the  carbon,  regrind  otherwise  O.  K..  that 
the  valves,  scrape  and  fit  a  set  of  bearings.  But  will  not  meet  your  con- 
there  is  a  lot  to  learn  yet.  Really,  I  despair  of  ditions. 
ever  taking  the  past  master  degree.  Be     sure     that     there 

There  is  a  feeling  of  exaltation  and  satisfaction  will  be  ample  power  for 
in  sitting  on  the  seat  of  a  tractor  and  watching,  your  work;  that  it  will 
as  you  move  across  the  Held,  three  wide  true  fur-  readily  respond  to  t  h  e 
rows  turning  over  in  your  wake,  that  cannot  be  steering  wheel  under 
described;  it  mu.st  be  e.xperienced.     And  to  strike    practically,  all     condi- 

a  piece  of  plowing  where  It  is  necessary  to  re-  tions;  that  all  parts  of  the  machine  are  quickly  and 
move  one  of  the  plows  goes  decidedly  against  the  easily  accessible, from  the  lugs  on  the  whet  Is  to  the 
grain  with  me.  and  that  brings  up  one  of  the  first  motor  and  transmission;  and  that  the  company 
requirements  of  my  next  tractor — power.  that  manufactures  It  Is  not  a  fly-by-night  concern 

Our    present    tractor    is   rated    as    12-24    horse-    that,  with  its  agents,  will  have  no  further  interest 
power,  and  judging  by  it,  our  next  tractor  must    in  the  machine  after  It  Is  on  your  hands, 
deliver    15    horsepower    at    the    drawbar.       That         If  you  attended  one  of  the  big  demonstrations 
would  mean  about  30   horsepower  at  the  belt.      I    this  year  at  Ilarrisburg.   or   Butler,   it   paid   you 
will  want  a  tractor  that  will   pull   three   14-Inch    big  dividends  to  do  so. 

plows  under  all  practical  conditions.  However,  I  After  you  and  I  have  secured  our  machines  we 
believe  a  real    12-24   will  do  this.  must  groom   and  house  them  as  we   would  a  fine 

There  must  be  three  speeds  forward,  or  more,  team  of  horses.  I  spend  at  least  an  hour  a  day 
Our  prewnt  tractor  is  a  one-speed  machine,  and  every  working  day  tending  to  the  lubrication. 
I  have  found  it  a  decided  handicap.  At  times  I  tightening  nuts  and  going  over  the  marine  In 
have  had  to  take  off  one  plow  on  account  of  hard  general.  Occasionally  a  whole  day.  a^^^TP,  is 
plowing  conditions   in    a   very   small    area   of   the    spent  upon  it,  and  it  pays.     Many 


ally  lose  money  by  not  taking  time  to  give  their 
machinery  careful  inspection  and  making  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  as  soon  as  they  are  needed.  It 
does  not  pay  to  wait  for  a  breakdown  to  learn 
that  something  is  wrong. 

Storing  Potatoes 

Potatoes  properly  stored  should  not  sustain  a 
loss  thruout  the  winter  season  of  more  than  T>  per 
cent,  and  under  exceptionally  good  conditions  not 
more  than  3  or  4  percent,  according  to  specialist.'-, 
ot  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  maximum  return  from  the  crop  after  it  is 
produced  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the  po- 
tatoes are  harvested,  stored,  graded,  sacked,  and 
the  ability  of  the  grower  to  sell  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous time.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
main  potato  crop  is  marketed  at  harvest  time,  and 
the  1-eiiiainder  Is  stored  as  a  reserve  supply  for 
winter  and  spring.  It  is  physically  Impossible,  as 
well  as  economically  undesirable,  to  attempt  to 
market  the  entire  crop  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
only  way  In  which  potatoes  can  be  handled  suc- 
cessfully, so  as  to  insure  a  uniform  supply,  is  to 
provide  sufficient  storage  on  the  farm  or  at  the 
shipping  station  for  65  to  75  percent  of  the  crop. 

Various  types  of  storage  places  are  now  in  use, 
ranging  from  pits  or  cheaply  constructed  dugouts 
to  large,  substantially  built  storage  houses. 

For  successful  storage,  the  tubers  must  be  pro- 
tected from  extremes  of  cold  and  heat;  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  .35  to  40  <!«>gre  s  ( F. )  Is  considered 
satisfactory.  Siiflicient  ventilation  must  be  pro- 
vided to  remove  foul  air  and  excessive  moisture. 
The  storage  house  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  exclude  the  light,  as  the  table 
quality  of  potatoes  quickly  deteriorates  in  the 
light. 

The  tubers  should  be  dry  and  reasonably  free 
Irom  dirt  when  put  into  storage,  an  excess  of 
moisture  or  soil  increases  the  amount  of  heat  In 
newly  stored  potatoes.  The  soil  tends  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  tubers,  thus  cutting  off 
air  circulation,  and  helping  to  retain  beat  that 
would  otherwise  escape.  All  diseased,  badly  cut. 
or  bruised  tuliers  should  be  removed  from  the 
crop  before  putting  It  Into  cold  storage. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  commercial  growers 
and  shippers  to  store  potatoes  in  bins  to  a  depth 
of  10  to  15  feet.  This  Is  almost  certain  to  entail 
a  much  heavier  t-hrinkage  loss  than  when  stored 
to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  6  feet.     The  heavier 


■cr"^' 
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This  Tractor  Relieves  3  to  4  Horses  in  Heavy  Work 


shrinkage  is  the  result  of  the  greater  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  a  large  pile  of  potatoes,  which 
results  in  a  higher  amount  of  moisture  loss  hs 
well  as  a  heavier  loss  from  decay,  as  heat  and 
moisture  both  help  to  develop  organisms  causing 
tuber  rots.  Freiiuently  the  losses  sustained  when 
the  potatoes  arc  store«l  umler  these  conditions 
reach  25  percent,  and  where  rigid  care  has  not 
been  exercised  to  remove  all  diseased  tubers  be- 
fore storing  the  crop,  the  loss  Is  even  greater.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  to  pile  the  potatoes  not 
greater  than  5  or  fi  feet  deep,  and  the  floor  dimen- 
sions of  the  bin  should  not  be  greater  than  12  by 
12  feet,  provided  with  a  series  of  ventilating 
shafts  or  division  walls  for  the  escape  of  moisture 
and  heat. 
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work  showed  the  tractors  in  plowing,  harrowing  ment  of  the   pending  amendment   to   the  Clayton 

and   compacting  the  eighty-acre  field.      The   most  antitrust  law,  to  make  plain  the  application  of  tlie 

important  feature   was  the  manner  in   which   the  law  to  farmers'  organizations. 

farmers  inspected  the  machines  in  operation.     The  The  method  of  conducting  the   case  against 

early   demonstrations   did   Utile   more   than    prove  the  Ohio   dairymen   was   typical  of   methods   used 

that  tractors  will   work.    , These  later  demonstra-  In  all  of  these  cases.     When   bills  of   indictment 

tions  have  got  to  show  how  they  do  their  work,  were  announced  the  president  of  the  association 

Bnu™dM«««.d^i«im.t.«.rrh.ro«offl...t  Pha«i«iphi..  p.,.und«    how    the    tractors   are    built,    adaptability   of    the  notified  the  sheriff  that  all  the  officers  would  vol- 

tb''cto(.M»rch3.i»7!>. tractors    to    the    various    forms    of    work    on    the  untarily  present   themselves  the   following   morn- 

THE      LAWRENCE      PUBLISHING      COMPANY    average  farms  and  their  likelihood  of  standing  up  ing.     He  was  told  that  this  would  be  satisfartory, 

M  .1   L.\WKF.NCE.  Pre,iH<-nt  J.  F.  CLNNiNGiUM.  Scoreury    for  a  period  of  years  Under  the  exacting  require-  but  during  the  night  the  sheriff  with  a  number  of 

F.  li  NA.NCE.  \ice-Pfca.Jent  P.  T.  L.vwitKNCK.  TriMorer    ^^^^^^  ^f  jj^^m  work.     The  modern  tractor  demon-  deputies  went  out  and  arrested  each  man  at  his 

NEFF  I..VIVG,  Manager.       II.  P.  KKSTF.R.         A»»<»;i«i«;  Editor    gtration  is  an  educational  affair,  and  not  a  mere  home    and    brought    them    in    to    the    county   ji-il. 

A.  J.  A.NUERSO.\,  Kditor         lURRIET  MASON.  HoiwImU  hditor     »i''«'^'""    '=   ""    ^""  rrK„.o  f-^-^^o,.  .r,ffl,.oru  wor«  fr.rnp<l  in  iPiiiaiii   in   lit 

show.  The  state  demonstrations  this  year  were  These  farmer  omcers  were  forced  to  lemain  in  >_ii 
well  planned  to  make  the  educational  features  until  the  following  forenoon,  and  were  treated  in 
most  valuable.  every  possible  way  as  dangerous  criminals.      Two 

motives  can  be  assigned  for  such  proceedings: 
The  officers  made  a  brave  effort  to  satisfy  the 
popular  clamor  for  "something"  to  help  cut  the 
high  cost  of  living.     Second,  the  farmers  are  sup- 

THE  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  which,    po.sed   to  be   mere  mossbacks  who  can  be   fright- 
as  its  name  implies,  is  published  In  the  inter-    ened    by  spectacular   arrests   In   the   dead   of   the 
est  of  the  commercial  trade,  contains  an  editorial    night.     Perhaps  the  city  people  will  be  satisfied 
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Farm  Land  Values 
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"reaped  the  largest  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  ab-    oug  duty,  but  if  they  expect  that  the  methods  u.sed 

normal  commercial  condition  created  by  the  war."    will  Intimidate  the  farmers  in  legitimate  organi- 

It   rehashes   the   old  story   about   farmers  getting    zatlon    efforts,    they    do    not    know    the    present 

two  to  three  times  as   much  for  their   wheat  as    temper  of  farm  people. 

they  were  in  the  custom  of  getting,  and  speaks  of 

the  reports  of  banks  bursting  with  the  deposits  of 

farmers.     The   screed    winds  up   by   saying   that 

ways    will    be    found    to   curb   the    middlemen    if 

farmers  will  make  a  substantial  reduction  In  their 

prices. 


Which? 


Be  Sure  of  Your  Seed  Wheat 


o 


THAT  this  country  as  a  whole  Is  not  militaristic 
was  shown  by  its  reluctance  to  go  into  war 

^     ,  ,     .    and  again  by  the  mighty  shout  of  relief  that  went 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  Journal  of    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^,^g  ^,  ^^^  armistice 

Commerce  gained  its  popularity  as  a  reliable  ^^t^.^j^g  g^i^jj^g  ^^^^^^^  „,  bejng  converted  to 
authority  in  trade  and  commercial  l.nes  unless  Its  ^^j^j^^^j^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  unanimous  against  any  ex- 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  Is  greater  than  it  dis-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^^^  direction.  The  attack  made 
plays  in  relation  to  agriculture.     No  one  knows    ^^^^  ^^^  chamberlain-Kahn  conscription  bill   by 

the  National  Guard  Association  at  a  meeting  held 
in  th3  regiment  armory  in  New  York  recently  wa-s 
an  eye-opener  to  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.     Resolutions  adopted  contain  the 


WING   to    the    unusual    prevalence   of   smut,    ^^^^^^^  ^^,^^  ,^g  ^^j^^^^^  ^j^^^,,^  ^^^^  farmers  do  not 
rust,   black  stalk,   and    the   fact   that   much    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  anything  they  produce,  with  the  pos- 
wheat  was  injured  by  rain.   It  Is  certain  that  a    ^^^^^  exception  of  milk  In  some  localities. 
large  part  of  the  1919  crop  is  not  fit  for  seed.     It  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  alleged  farmer  prosperity  the 

kas  been  estimated  that  only  about  one-third  will  ^^^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  estimated  increase  In  I";;"";;  " 
pass  as  No.  1  and  make  first  class  flour.  Farmers  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^g  following. 
Bhould  make  sure  that  the  seed  they  sow  has  good,    ^^^^   ^^^  Federal   Department  of   Agriculture  It 

rtrong  germination  Qualities  and  that  It  will  pj^^^^    ^,^^^   ^^^^   ..^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^,   p,„^   ,^^^3   ,3    ^^.^^^--^^-.--^l^fl  poHcy"";hTch"  c^eaUd 
duce  a  good  stand.     "  ^j", P^^  *°  *^f ^  "  \''®  "*'"^®    worth  about  $74.31  as  against  158.39  three  years    the   great   civil    army    which    answered    the  call. 

ago"     Increased  value  per  acre  in  different  states    never  flinched  in  the  face  of  the  severest  fire,  and 

.  •  ii„„,„.    Di.»^«   T<,i«n>i     til-    Vow    whose  record  of  achievement  stands  as  a  guaran- 

are   given   as   follows:    Rhode   Island.    J 13,    New    ^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  situation   which 


"The  American  people  will  not  tolerate  the 


•s  seed  corn  Is  tested.  If  It  Is  at  all  musty,  or  if 
It  was  so  damp  as  to  require  special  efforts  to  dry 
It  In  the  bin.  It  will  be  safer  to  purchase  seed 
that   Is  sure  to  grow.     A  failure   to   get  a   good 


York.   $7;    New  Jersey.   Ill;   Pennsylvania,   $10;  niay  confront  It.' 

North  Carolina,  $19;  Ohio.  $16;  Illinois.  $29,  etc.  "The  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill  Is  the  swan  sons 

•tand  of  wheat  is  a  year's  failure,  and  the  crop    ^^^  question  the  truth  of  these  figures  as  repre-  of  the  General  Staff.     Utterly  falling  in  Its  effort-s 

Ss  too    Important    to    take    unnecessary    risks   by                       ,             .^  y^     genuine  farmers  for  prac-  to  secure  necessary  recruits  for  the  regular  army 

•owlne  seed  of  doubtful  nuallty.                                      senting  prices  paid  "^ J^emune  larmer.    u  i    pr  ^^^  attempts  In  time  .f  peace  under  the  guise 

•owing  seed  or  aouoiiui  quaiiiy.                                       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^  ,3  „j^,g  ,,„„^^  that  the  major-  ^^  ^  universal  service   bill   to   resort   to  consrrip- 

ity  of  farm  sales  In  the  past  three  years  have  been  tion.  and  to  seize  from  their  homes  the  youth  of 

made  to  city  men  and  other  inexperienced  buyers  America  for  service  In  the  regular  army.      .     .     . 

High  Cost    Hunt  who  have  been  led  astray  by  the  misleading  state-   J^'-V'Snb^rirKih^bin." ''''"^^''  ^'^  '""'^ 

^    .         _  ,  „.,     ments   about   the   oroflts  of   farming   which   have 

T'lrurgovVr^rt  deTanmersTtar"!  the'  ^PP--^  '»  ^'--^  -"-^  ''''  '"^•'"  ""^'"«  ''''  One  of  the  most  unAmerican  arguments  fa- 

fLlTc  searcff  or  a  cure  forthe  hi?h  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  liv!  P^^^   few  years.     Most  sales  of  farms  have  been  ,^,^  „,  ^..^^  military  preparation  bills  I. 

le      The  net  results  to  date  Incline  To  umes  of  ^^^^^  '"  ^^e  vicinity  of  cities  by  farm  owners  who  ,„„„,  ,„  ^  ^.^^ement  put  out  the  other  day  by  the 

IrLlIs   and    threaU    tons  of   newspaperTheorv  ^^^''^  ""  '«"«"  °P^"^«  »''^'"  P'-««t«»»l>-  «'    ^^^  American  Defense  Society.     The  statement  of  the 

Td  diTconn"ect      b  t  impTing  stat^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  "   -'-  ^?. -'-•»  ^   ":'*^"'''^''   1'!!}'^.  chairman  is  based  upon  the  propositions  put  forth 


could  no  longer  operate  them  profitably,  or   who  ^^e^lcan  Defense  Society.     The  statement  of  the 

-„«  ^..ronnor.Pn  m„  ,m„..s.ni.  »iaw,i.w.   „..u-.w.    thought  It   wise  to   unload  on   misguided   enthu-  chairman  is  based  upon  the  propositions  put  forth 

h^Lfrbut     "creas  ngTcTnUed   p^^^^^  «'-«'«•      ^'^''^  «'"^"  *=*^'"«  °'  ^  '^"  ""^^  ""'''"  lately  by  the  railroad  men  In  favor  of  government 

^''^f^^L^^A  *   „  '/  Li  L?  I"  1    *^Mn„v    nlJnlP    ^asy    distance   of    cities   have   also    been    sold    as  ^..^^rship.      The  chairman  of  the  Defense  Society 


as  to  causes  and  possible  cures.  Many  people 
Appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  If  someone, 
somewliere.  would  but  wave  a  magic  wand,  prices 
would  Immediately  start  a  downward  trend  that 
■would  enable  them  to  buy  everything  they  needed 
at  greatly  reduced  figures  and  still  sell  everything 
they  had  to  offer  at  the  old  scale.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  waving  of  arms  and  Ideas,  but  sane, 
logical  solutions  appear  as  obscure  as  ever.  In 
the  end  we  are  likely  to  find  that  high  prices  of 
all  commodities  are  one  of  the  costs  of  four  years 
of  war  conditions,  and  present  charges  are  one  of 


homes  for  commuters.  These  bring  a  higher  acre 
value,  but  we  do  not  believe  th&t  farms  in  general 
have  been  selling  at  these  advances  becau.se  real 
farmers  have  so  increased  the  demand. 


Ohio  Dairymen  Indicted 


LAST  week   the  seven  officers  of  the  Northern    jq  i,g  prepared." 
Ohio    Milk    Producers'    Association    were   ar- 


rship. 

says  that  "this  Is  the  beginning  of  revolution  In 
America."     He  continues: 

"We  believe  that  the  fateful  hour  Is  about  to 
strike,  and  if  this  be  an  alarmist  view,  then  let 
our  critics  make  tlie  most  of  it.  You  must  n«> 
longer  deceive  yourselves  by  fatuous  optimism. 
The  clash  of  arms  Is  coming,  and  the  sooner  it 
begins  the  quicker  it  will  be  over.     We  warn  you 


rested  on  the  charge  of  violation  of  the  antitrust  It  Is  claimed  that  the  inside  knowledge  which 

laws.      This    producers'    association    is    organized    the  society   has  concerning  radical   movement.'*  \> 


the  several  ways  in  which  we  must  pay  for  that     "  .  ^^^^j-  ,„„cb    the   same    as    the    Interstate    such    that    It    Is    warranted    in    sending    out    thi» 

war.     Sensible  f  «^°:"y_^_"*l5_*:'»^,V_«^^J;;^|™^„°;    Association  In  the  Pennsylvania  field,  the  Dairy-    express  warning. 

men's  League  in  the  New  York  field,  and  the  local  It  is   a   satisfaction   to   note    that   this  Jingo 

associations  of  the  Chicago.  Baltimore  and  other  class  Is  so  ignorant  of  the  true  American  temper 
city  districts.  The  federal  antitrust  laws  have  and  principle  as  to  speak  out  so  bluntly  and  thus 
been  construed  to  exempt  labor  and  farm  organi-  give  away  the  true  purpose  of  the  clique  behind 
zatlons  State  laws  vary,  and  the  Ohio  dairymen  bills  such  as  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill.  They 
rpHE  state  tractor  demonstration  neia  at  «ar-  a're  the  latest  victims  of  efforts  to  enforce  state  seem  to  forget  that  this  Is  a  '^en.ocratlc  republic 
1      —v.....  ,„..  „.„„!,  „.„„  .,„H«„K»«Hiv  tho  mo«t    L.ws    against    orKanizations    of     dairymen.      The    which   guarantees   the    Inalienable   rights  of  Ure 


Is  a  more  certain  tho  less  spectacular  road  to  old 
levels  than  frenzied  and  Ill-advised  legislation 


Tractor  Demonstrations 


HE  slate  tractor  demonstration  held   at  Har- 

rlsburg  last  week  was  undoubtedly  the  most  laws    against    organizations  ,.....,  .u,,  it 

aatisfactory  demonstration  of  the  kind  ever  held  Dairymen's  League  officers  were  indicted  and  ac-  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  an-l  that  i 

tr.    this  state.      The   number  of   entries   were   not  quitted.     The  Southern  California  association  was  is  not  given  into  the   hands  of  any  one  class  the 

qt,ite  so  large   as  had   been   hoped,    but    they   In-  brought    Into   court   and   acquitted.      The  Chicago  right  to  limit  free  speech  or  to  enforce  any  s«t  °'. 

eluded  practicallv  all  of  the  machines  being  sold  association    is    now    awaiting    trial.      There    has  political   or  economic     deas.      The  nation   alread, 

ir  the  .state      The  crowd  was  not  over-large,  but  never  been  a  conviction  of  the  officers  of  one  of  pos.sesses  the  law  and  the  police  force  to  suppress 

tV.^se  In  attendance  came   to  see  the  tractors  In  these  associations,  and  the  continued  prosecutions  lawlessness  and  v  olence.   and  it  Is  a  m'^*"""^^?" 

oneration  and  kept  the  operators  busy  explaining  «re  beginning  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  perse-  tion  of  our  Ideals  for  anyone  to  propose  the  estab^ 

and    demonstrating    the    working    parts    of    their  cution    or    efforts    to    frighten    the    farmers    into  lishment  of   a   military   power     o   bols^^er   up  any 

machines.     The  rain  of  the  second  day  prevented  abandonment  of  organized  selling.     The  Ohio  case  kind  of   aii   autocracy   in   A.i.e,-ica.     We   Just  got 

completion    of   the    program,    but   the   first    day's  Is  merely  another  evidence  of  the  need  of  enact-  thru  cleaning  up  that  kind  of  thing  in  Europe. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Grain     fields    of     Ledyard,     Venice, 

Springport     and    Scipio    are    already 

being  destroyed,  as  well  as  cornfields. 
Fruit  Notes. — Apples  in  the  Hud-  Farmers  are  plowing  furrows  about 
son  Valley  are  twice  as  good  as  in  fields  to  protect  them,  as  the  worms 
Western  New  York.  They  are  now  find  it  difficult  to  climb  up  the  steep 
bringing  $4.25  a  barrel  with  no  bar-  .idea.  Holes  are  dug  at  intervals  In 
rel  or  labor  cost  included.  Growers  the  furrows  and  oil  or  poison  poured 
expect  $8  a  barrel  this  year  for  win-  in  on  the  worms  that  gather.  Pronijit- 
ter  apples.  Small  fruits  are  replacing  ncss  in  these  preventive  methods  Is 
apples  and  peaches  somewhat  as  being   nei  essary. 

more  certain  to  bear  and  also  more  ("ars  to  Relieve  Grain  Congestion, 
profitable.  The  Sodu-s  berry  section  — The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
brought  its  growers  over  $500,000  has  been  rushing  cars  to  Northwest- 
this  season.  Canneries  had  to  make  ern  Ohio  this  week  to  relieve  the  con- 
good  on  all  "plus  raise"  contract  gestion  of  grain  elevators  in  the  sec- 
clauses  this  year,  as  fruit  of  all  sorts  tion  around  Toledo.  Over  2.000,000 
is  and  will  bo  high.  Peaches  have  bushels  of  wheat  were  tied  up  there 
been  given  every  care,  with  expen-  within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Julius 
give  dusting  Instead  of  spraying,  and  E.  Barnes,  IT.  S.  wheat  director  re- 
wlll  be  high  in  price  but  excellent  in  ports  that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corpora- 
quality.  The  fruit  exhibit  at  the  tion  proposed  to  fix  a  price  of  $10  a 
State  Fair  is  being  looked  after  most  barrel  for  flour,  and  to  restrict 
thoroly,  but  will  not  be  up  to  its  wholesalers  and  jobbers  from  ailding 
usual  quality.  This  is  because  of  a  over  7  5  cents  above  this  price,  re- 
cut  in  the  appropriation  for  this  pur-  tailers  limited  to  $1.25  profit.  Wheat 
pose  and  because  of  poorer  fruit  to  seems  to  be  a  poor  yield  so  far  in 
select  from  In  general.  Over  100  most  of  the  State,  averaging  18  to  25 
growers  have  been  canvassed  and  bushels  per  acre.  One  Cortland 
will  contribute  towards  it.  farmer    Just    harvested    456    biishels 

Big  Tractor  Show  at  State  Pair. —  from  14  acres,  or  33  bushels  to  the 
Eighty  acres,  a  new  tract  bought  by  acre.  The  crop  was  secureil  in  2\ 
the  Fair  Commission,  will  be  filled  days  and  threshed  In  half  a  day. 
with  farm  exhibits  at  the  coming  Cattle  For  France. — T.  H.  Hol- 
lair,  and  3  5  types  of  tractors  will  be  land,  who  has  the  contract  to  select 
shown.  This  is  the  tenth  anniver-  cattle  for  Prance  from  most  of  this 
sary  of  the  advent  of  tractors,  the  state,  says  tha-t  Cortland  County 
first  demonstration  being  given  in  Holstelns  run  the  best  In  the  state; 
Winnipeg  In  1909  by  six  companies.  90  percent  of  those  ofTered  by  dealers 
Lumber  Prices  to  Remain  High. —  being  accepted  by  the  inspectors.  The 
The  lumber  market  in  this  state  is  county  haa  already  sent  1,000  head 
becoming  stabilized,  but  prices  have  and  3.000  more  will  be  taken  from 
gone  up  considerably  this  month,  and  the  section.  Heifers  and  young  cows 
reports  from  southern  and  western  of  grade  stock  are  wanted  and  they 
dealers  indicate  that  they  will  re-  must  be  large,  and  in  good  physical 
main  high.  Increases  of  $5  and  $10  condition.  Two  French  inspectors  ex- 
were  made  In  oak  prices.  There  are  amine  the  animals  as  they  pass  thru 
advances  in  nearly  all  Items  in  the  the  Inspection  pens  at  the  rate  of  200 
east.  There  is  an  appreciable  slack-  a  day.  Then  American  veterinarians 
log  in  the  demand  for  lumber  here,  examine  those  passed  for  physical  de- 
A«  a  sample  of  how  this  affects  farm-  fects,  and  give  the  tuberculin  test, 
ers.  It  is  said  that  the  owner  of  a  They  are  then  shipped  at  once  to  Go- 
farm  in  Madison  County,  where  the  ghen,  thence  to  France.  Buyers  are 
barn  had  been  burned,  called  for  bids  also  busy  in  TuUy,  Watertown.  "VN'a- 
from  contractors  to  put  up  a  36  by  tervillo,  Oneida  and  other  sections 
80  foot  barn.  The  lowest  bid  re-  selecting  the  choicest  stock.  Mature 
ceived  to  fill  specifications  of  an  or-  cows  must  weigh  1,100  pounds  and 
dinary  modern  barn,  including  labor  those  two  to  three  years  old,  800 
and  other  expenses,  was  $7,000.  con-  pounds;  three  to  four  years  old,  900 
siderably  more  than   the  farm   could    pounds. 

be  sold  for  when  the  barn  should  be  state  Limit  Food  Profits. — After 
completed,  together  with  the  other  much  agitation  of  the  high  cost  of 
buildings.  From  now  on  it  would  living,  and  criticism  because  he  had 
seem  highly  necessary  that  all  build-  failed  to  prosecute  retail  milk  prof- 
ings  receive  the  best  of  care  as  to  iteers  Governor  Smith  has  appointed 
paint,  roofing,  foundations  and  in-  p^  John  H.  FInley,  state  commis- 
surance.  sioner  of  education,  and  former  Oov- 

Gasoline  Mowing  Machine  Perfect-  ernor  Glynn  to  investigate  living 
ed. — A  Syracuse  inventor  has  tried  costs  and  suggest  remedies.  The 
out  successfully  a  new  gas  power  Moreland  act  vests  the  Governor  with 
mower.  It  mowed  ten  acres  of  hay  power  to  appoint  investigators  with 
on  one  gallon  of  gasoline.  Farmers  authority  to  Inquire  into  the  activi- 
are  interested  to  know  that  Its  work  (jpg  (,f  ^py  gtate  department,  com- 
in  cutting  peas  is  much  better  than  mission  or  bureau.  This  committee 
the  ordinary  mower,  as  it  throws  the  „,ay  investigate  the  state  council  of 
vines  out  of  the  path  of  the  knives.  XfkTm»  and  markets,  and  order  this 
The  mower  Is  small — not  much  larger  department  to  proceed  against  prof- 
than  a  motorcycle — has  three  wheels  jteers.  This  council  is  empowered  to 
and  two  cylinders.  It  will  soon  be  jj,  (jjg  margin  of  profit  to  dealers  in 
placed  on  the  market.  funds  to  enforce  the  provision.     The 

Cheese   Market  Slumps. — The   agi-    Governor  will  provide  a  special  Grand 
tatlon  of   living  costs   h:;s   caused   a   j^ry    jq    connection    with    prosecu- 
drop    in    the    cheese    market    of    two    tions. 
cents,  and  a  further  de  line  is  feared. 


Gouverneur  and  Watertown  dairy 
boards  failed  to  fix  a  price  this  week, 
and  Plymouth  and  Salamanca  boards 
got  but  29  cents.  A  year  ago  the 
price   was    24 ';i    cents. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


Prices  Come  Down. — Food  prices 
Buyers  and  both  in  the  stores  and  proiluce  mar- 
salesmen  were  at  odds  In  their  cou-  kets  in  New  Jersey  are  slowly  being 
ferences  this  week  and  finally  aban-  reduced,  according  to  information 
doned  all  efforts  to  agree  on  prices.        received   from   the   federal   and   state 

Constructive  Wool  Legislation. —  authorities  now  condu<*ting  a  cam- 
The  Tompkins  County  Sheep  Grow-  paign  against  profiteering.  Joseph  L. 
ers'  Association  will  call  for  the  Bodine,  District  Attorney  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  at  the  an-  District  of  New  Jersey,  along  with 
nual  meeting  of  the  State  Federation  Thomas  F.  McCran.  Attorney  General 
of  Sheep  Growers'  Association,  to  be  for  this  state,  are  in  close  touch  with 
held  at  Cooperstown  this  week,  call-  the  situation  thru  the  medium  of 
ing  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  agents  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
requiring  all  manufacturers  or  deal-  Commonwealth,  and  they  are  ready 
ers  in  woolen  fabrics  to  have  dis-  to  prosecute  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
played  on  each  fabric  or  garment  of^  the  federal  and  state  laws  governing 
fered  for  sale  a  statement  showing  the  hoarding  and  raising  of  the  cost 
the  actual  percentage  of  virgin  wool  of  necessities  of  life.  Mr.  Bodine  Is 
in  it.  It  is  a  common  practice  now  receiving  daily  reixirts  on  the  situa- 
te mix  with  virgin  wool  cotton,  shod-  tion  fhruout  the  state,  and  any  vio- 
dy  or  reworked  wool,  and  to  place  lations  will  be  considered  at  a  spe- 
such  fabrics  on  the  market  as  all-  cial  session  of  the  Fi-ileral  Grand 
wool  fabrics,  to  the  great  detriment  Jury  at  Newark  during  the  next 
of  the  consuming  public  as  well  as  to  week  or  so.  Stocks  in  the  produce 
the  wool  growers  of  the  country,  ni.-irkets  were  very  pood  during  the 
The  resolution  will  ask  that  failure  week,  the  reports  slated,  while  fruits 
to  so  mark  garments  and  fabrics  shall  and  vegetables  were  more  plentiful, 
subject  the  violator  of  the  law  to  Jersey  Kwe<'t  corn,  tomatoe*'.  lima 
fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both.  beans,    cucumbers,    radishes,    lettuce. 

Army  Worm  Rampant  — After  five  carrots,  beets,  cabbage  and  green  an<l 
years'  comparative  freedom  from  the  white  beans  were  sold  at  reasonable 
ravages    of    tho    army    worm.   Cayuga    prices. 

<'ounty    farmers  are    now   confronteil        Soldiers  Instructed   in   Farming. — 
with    this    destroyer    of    plant    life.    Several   hundred  soldiers  from  over- 


seas, who  were  among  the  Injured  in 
the  American  Kxpeditionary  Forces, 
are  being  taught  farm  work  while 
being  treated  at  the  United  States 
Army  Convalescent  Hospital  a  few 
miles  north  of  Trenton.  The  men 
who  are  in  fit  condition  to  take  to 
the  fields  and  tho  orchards  are  given 
several  hours'  training  daily  by  in- 
structors. From  what  some  of  the 
soldiers  say,  they  will  take  up  agri- 
cultural pursuits  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  from  the  institution. 

Crops  Injured  by  Heavy  Gale. — 
Enormous  damage  to  fruit  and  other 
farm  crops  resulted  In  Burlington 
and  Mercer  Counties  from  the  heavy 
gale  which  swept  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board during  the  week.  Orchardists 
making  a  close  estimate  of  the  dam- 
age done  say  tluit  not  only  have 
thousands  of  bushels  of  green  apples 
and  peaches  been  knocked  from  the 
trees,  but  that  under  a  load  of  heavy 
fruit  and  wet  foliage  many  branches 
were  twisted  from  the  trees.  Hun- 
drei's  of  acres  of  corn  were  also  flat- 
tened by  the  high  winds.  Because  of 
much  rain  within  a  recent  period 
this  vegetable  had  made  a  quick  suc- 
culent growth,  and  stalks  in  many 
sections  of  the  two  counties,  measur- 
ing fifteen  feet  in  length  and 
weighted  by  the  rain,  fell  easy  prey 
to  the  gale. 

Housewives  Aided  at  Market. — 
Savings  of  50  percent  in  prices  were 
made  during  the  week  by  the  thrifty 
housewives  in  Burlington  city  thru 
the  selling  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  the  farmers  at  the 
market  there  at  prices  that  were  the 
same  to  the  women  as  to  the  produce 
merchants.  It  was  a  custom  for 
years  for  the  truckers  to  come  to  the 
market  and  there  sell  in  large  quan- 
tities to  hucksters,  who  would  go 
aboi:t  the  streets  and  sell,  at  very 
much  increased  prices,  small  quanti- 
ties of  produce.  While  extensive 
commission  bouses  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  purchasing  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  farmers  and  shipping  them  to  the 
larger  cities  in  motor  trucks,  they 
were  elbowed  by  the  housewives 
with  their  baskets  filled  to  the  brim 
with  products  purchased  at  the  same 
prices  as  that  paid  by  the  agents.  It 
is  said  that  this  method  is  appreci- 
ably decreasing  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Burlington. 

To  Raise  and  Sell. — A  new  phase 
of  farm  activities  In  this  state  for 
the  raising  and  selling  of  produce 
was  developed  during  the  week,  when 
two  concerns  were  chartered  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  op- 
erate farms  for  the  growing  of  pro- 
duce, etc.,  and  the  selling  of  the 
same. 

Demand  for  Farm  Tractors. — There 
has  been  such  a  demand  for  farm 
tractors  and  other  kinds  of  motor- 
operated  machinery  from  farmers  all 
over  the  state  during  the  past  nfonth 
or  so.  a  new  firm  was  chartered  this 
week  to  sell  those  and  other  kinds  of 
farm  implements.  The  liberal  use  of 
tractors  by  the  agriculturists  in  some 
sections  of  South  Jersey  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  has  awakened 
a  great  interest  and  farmers  are  pur- 
chasing them  in  large  numbers. 

Farmers  Charter  a  Co-operative 
Association. — A  charter  has  been  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
South  Jersey  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Federation,  which  will  be  located  In 
the  Red  Men's  Building,  at  Minatola. 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
in  a  co-operative  manner  all  things 
for  the  farm  and  home,  to  centralize 
all  farmers'  organizations  In  South 
Jersey,  and  to  deal  In  agricultural 
products. — Kelly. 


FARM  MEETINO  CAXENBAR 

Williams  Grove  Picnic,  Williams 
Grove,  Pa..  August   25-29. 

Vegetable  Growers'  Convention. 
Detroit,  Mich..  September  9-13. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y..  September  8-13. 

National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions Meeting.  Washington,  D.  C. 
September  16-17. 

Interstate  Fair.  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
September    29-October    3. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  HI., 
October  6-12. 

National  Grange  Meeting.  Grand 
Rapid*.   Mich.   November   12-21. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting.  Atlantic  City.  December 
1-3. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Socittv 
Meeting,  Chestertown,  Md.,  January 
6-8. 


Buy 

Rosen  Rye 

Developed  and  Crown  in  Mich- 
igan.    But  remember 

Rye  Cross  Fertilizes 

So  Get  Pure  Rosen  Rye  also 

Red  Rock  Wheat 

Inspected  and  Registered  by  the 

Michigan  Crop  Improvement 
Association 

Demand  the  Ass'n  Tag 

Aak  your  county  agent.  If  h«  can't 
help  you  get  inspected  seed,  write  for 
liftt  of  (rowers,  quoting  priceson  bush- 
els or  carlots.  to  the  Ass'n  Scc'y 

J.  W.  NICOLSON, 

Elast  Lansing,  Mich. 


LIMING  PAYS 

And  it  pays  best  when  you  Lime  with 
Aimville  Snow  Flake  Hydrated  Lime 

a$  it  is  almutt  lOO'i  pure  and  is  high  in 
Carbonate  o(  Lime.  Insist  on  having  it. 
If  you  can't  get  it  from  your  agents,  write 
US  direct  for  prices. 

In  order  to  gel  the  best  resuhs  from  Fer- 
tilizer or  Manure,  you  must  sweeten  the  soil 
and  give  the  Bacteria  a  chance  at  a  Sour 
Soil  won't  digest  the  Plant  Food  in  the  Fer- 
tilizer or  Manure  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  growing  crop  if  your  soil  contains  so 
much  Acid  that  tie  Bacteria  in  the  soil  15 
weakened.  That  is  why  you  must  Lime 
heavily  to  get  a  good  catch  of  Alfalfa  or 
Clover,  as  this  gives  the  Bacteria  a  chance. 

While  we  have  our  money  invested  in  Fer- 
tilizer as  well  as  Lime,  until  you  correct  that 
Soil  Acidity  on  your  Farm  we  would  advise 
the  use  of  Lirre.  as  we  recognize  that  on  a 
Sick  Soil  the  Fertilizer  won't  give  as  good 
result*  as  on  a  Healthy  Soil:  and  we  want 
our  Fert'lizers  to  be  used  under  the  best 
conditions. 

The  Reading  Chemical  Company 

American  Casualty  Bldf.,       Reading,  Pa. 

P.  S.     A   minimum  carload  im  18  /onj.      U»0 
from  700  (>  1200  Hi    lo  Iht  atrt 


R.  K.  TIRES 

GIVE  SATISFACTION 

RplrMtded^-doaMe  C'lMiin  »tilrhfd  to- 
petlivr.  Nothing  tmt  first  cla^s  ZDs- 
I'Tials  urrd  Id  tr*-adi  and  casinK^. 
liutU  ao  wrill,  so  isrvfuMy.  to  hoii' 
^lly  that  the  aatisfartion  fiTrn  by 
the  first  tire  we  t\\  you  always 
liriCKS  you  back  for  murel 

Ousrantrrd.    of    r'><irsa~-eTCB   •! 

the>e  little  pricet: 


Hiss  Fries 

34i«  $11  o« 

3UI  1-1     li  '• 

3-.I4  1  >     13  M 

Ji;i4  1-1    14  «« 

.Tl5  14  «• 

3:»j  u  »o 


Btis  Priss 

SOsS  t  (SO 

3«i3  11  T  SO 

32l3  12  100 

3U4  10  VO 

3^>4  II'  00 

3Jll  10  :^o 

Add  11.00  to  th*  alMvs  for  Kon-Skld  Tlrs 

2    (<rrrnt   t.ff   rr   rssh    «rh   onler. 

IS    [vrrcDt    <lei<osl(   requirsd    «itk  all    C.    O.    D. 

ontera 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  N«.  Broad  St..  Phaadelphia.  Pa. 

S*f\A  for    j€M€riptip€  hmo^let   anj  prUt   titt. 
CooJ   Territory    Oprn  f^jr   Lict   /4genl$. 


USED 

MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE 

.VIO  .\verv  (las  'Iractor,  S-lty  .\verv  flas 
Trdctor,  S-IG  .Mojrul  Cas  Tractor.  8-11)  Bull 
( la*  Tractor.  1-20  I.  11.  (".  Cuf  Tractor, 
r2-2.")  .N very  (  Iu.h Tractor,  40-70 .M  iiiiie.-ifMili.s 
C.as  TrucKlr.  ;JIMK)  Hul)er  (ia^  Tr.ulor.  2.5 
II.  I*.  I  II.  C.C.n 'Iractor.  1.".  II  I».  .Mamo 
I'ortalile    i<:f*    llngine,    ari«l    many    others. 

WriK*  II*  fi>r  «i  ir  c*tmi»IMe  u,.<*f|  inarhiiH*r>  Il^t  Buy 
uftrd  ntd<hln*-ry  sncl  %s«e  munr.v 

The   Banting    Manufacturing   Company 

118  Superior   Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


PIPE 


M  i-i<nrl  hand.  Ijirtie  9t>^r\i  all 
j*i/»-5  furnished  with  nt'w  thi*»»ifl 
A  ffiii'lni.  "f.  I*r"Tn;it  shii-tncnt. 
J   F  GfMitl).       41(  M  i«  SI    I  Mis. 
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cntion     Pennsylvniila    Farmer 
when  writing  to  atlvertiscrs. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Au^at  23,  1919. 
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From  Every  Cow 


What  would  two  extra  quarts  of  milk  per  day 

from  every  cow  mean  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
end  of  the  year?  No  matter  what  the  size  of  your  herd,  this 
would  run  into  big  money.  And  you  can  get  these  extra  profits 
by  feeding  your  cows  International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  Two 
extra  quarts  of  milk  per  day  isn't  unusual  —  hundreds  of  dairy- 
men say  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  them. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Makes  MUk  in  Donble-Qnick  Time 

When  dairymen  mnrite  ut  letters  taying  they  have  never  found  any  ration  to 

equal  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  —  that  they  are  saving  money  on 
feed  —  and  getting  more  milk,  it  is  time  for  you  to  investigate.  Find  out  about 
the  ingredients — scientifically  blended  grains,  grain  products,  cottonseed  meal, 
feeding  molasses,  etc. —  every  one  a  milk-maker.  Then  try  it  on  your  cows. 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  never  change  to  any  other  feed.  This  unusual  feed  is 
not  an  experiment.  Before  a  single  pound  oi  ~ 
feed  was  shipped  from  our  factory  practical 
feeding  tests  covering  months  were  made  by 
expert  dairymen.  It  was  tried  on  cows  of  all 
kinds — the  top  notchers  and  the  scrubs.  And  it 
made  good.  Then  —  and  not  until  then — was 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  offered  to  you. 

See  Your  Dealer  TODAY 


SETTING  IIP  THE  SILAGE  CUTTER 
Selection  of  Cutter 


Dont  say  "This  feed  looks  good  to  me,  but  I'll 
wait  until  tomorrow."  Tomorrow  never  comes. 
A  promise  never  increased  the  milk  flow  yet. 
See  your  dealer  today  and  order  a  trial  ton. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  make  good  for  you.  If  there 
is  no  International  dealer  near  you,  write  to  us. 

Interaational  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Mlna. 
LIVE   SALESMEN  WANTED 


When  you  buy  a  new  silage  cut- 
ter, the  size  should  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  power  available.  One 
thing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
a  cutter  of  a  reasonable  size,  one 
that  does  not  require  splitting  of  the 
bundles.  Is  much  easier  to  feed  than 
a  smaller  machiue.  Wherever  possi- 
ble. It  is  a  good  plan  to  own  your 
own  machine,  so  you  can  fill  your 
silf)  at  just  the  right  time,  can  take 
the  job  more  slowly  which  will  re- 
sult in  your  getting  more  into  the 
silo  and  e:ctt?"~  '*  Ir.  better  shape. 

Belt  Arrangement 

Perhaps  no  one  point  in  the  handl- 
ing of  the  cutter  is  more  important 
than  the  pulley  size.    This  is  a  point 


is  600.  Dividing  the  9000  by  600. 
we  have  15,  as  the  number  of  inches 
of  diameter  of  pulley  on  filler  wliere 
it  takes  the  power  from  the  tractor. 
Long  belts  are  belter  than  short 
ones  wherever  possible,  as  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  belt  prevents 
slipping.  However,  where  the  power 
is  light,  a  short  belt  is  better,  as  it 
takes  more  or  less  extra  power  to 
handle  a  long  belt. 

Starting  the  Machine 
Try  to  set  the  machine  as  nearly 
level  as  possible  and  as  close  to  the 
silo  as  possible,  so  that  the  blower 
pipe  can  be  set  perpendicularly.  If 
the  pipe  is  set  on  a  slant,  the  cut 
feed  has  a  tendency  to  settle  on  the 
lower  side  with  a  result  that  it  takes 
more  poys'er  to  elevate.  Before  start- 
ing the  machine,  go  over  it  carefully 
and  see   that  all    bearings  are   well 


We  Buy  Empty 

BAGS 

We  pay  higher  prices  than  most 
dealers  and  give  quick  returns. 
Deal  with  old  established  and  re- 
liable house.  In  business  30  years. 
Send  for  our  price  list  today  and 
get  more  for  your  bags  than  ever. 
Refrrrixei,  Union  Nat't  Bsnk,  PliiU. 
DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 
104  CaDawbUI  St..  PkilMMpUa.  Pa. 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


ALSm •*< TUIOTOT  ■li»<l-B<irt»n<ICh«l>«»S».41n«  known 
A  wondrntal  bvcmio.  BMW  th»B  TlBoihj  t..r  h«y  trti  pMtur. 
Oatout  fr.«  iimplM  U'l  tivctmi  9"*^  liMlaf.     W«  luirtotM 

Mvi  nm  iin  ct.-i>ept.  214  tMwwii,  tm 


Wltli 

PULLMAN 

VENTIUTORS 

Kfops  your  bam  Ittt  of  fmil  air.  rtukc 
■  healthier  .condition  for  cattle  »nd  hor«<"< 
and  a  asfo  plare  for  rroju.  A  scientiflr 
rthaiint  Tonfilator  SSsUy  applied  on  any 
roof.  Ilutidrfils  in  us,-.  Writ*  for  prices 
snd  farther  informaUon.  Agents  Wanted. 
FUUJCAH  VENTIIJITOB  k  MFG.  CO. 
.    201  W.  York  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 
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TIMOTHY  SEED 

Uur  higli  grade,  teited  and  roclfaniHl 
Timothjr  and  Alfalfa  are  the  tao%\  rare 
fuHjr  seloptrd.  Iiixhett  in  purity  and  yr 
minali>»n.  Quality  (uarantced.  Befon- 
you  l>uy  (eed,  get  our  Seed  Book  ami 
Kann>l('S,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  th!< 
paper.  P.  li.  ROHRKR,  8MOKETOWS. 
LANCASTER    CO.,    PA. 


IMOUNE 

CHILLED 

PLOWS 


With  a  Money-Saving 
Guarantee 

We  will  replace,  free  ol  charge. 
I.  o.  b.  factory  or  branch  house, 
on  receipt  of  broken  parts,  any 
Moline  Chilled  Moldboard,  or 
Moline  Malleable  Frog,  broken 
in  actual  held  use. 
We  can  do  this  because  Moline 
Moldboards  have  a  soft,  tough, 
greyback,  which  resists  shocks 
and  strains,  yet  the  face  of  the 
Moldboard  is  glass  hard  and 
takes  a  high  polish.  No  other 
chilled  plows  have  such  a 
guarantee. 

You  know  this  (uarantee  will  save  you 
y — ineiaC  on  setting  tiie  better 
suaranteed  Mobne 
lOuUedFlowa. 


S«e  your  Moline  De^ei 
or  write  as  ioc  hill  iniot. 


Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moliaa,  UL 


Pleace  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


Herd  Sire  on  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm.  Adams  Co..  Pa.    Has  43-lb.  Sire 
and  Dam  Made  33  Lbs.  Butterfat  in  7  Days  as  Junior  S-Year-Qld 

that  must  be  looked  after  In  each  oiled,  see  that  all  bolts  arc  tight, 
particular  case,  as  there  is  no  stan-  especially  the  bolts  holdluR  the  cut- 
dard  of  belt  travel  amoni?  the  trac-  ter  bar  and  knives.  Look  over  the 
tor  manufacturers  and  the  result  Is  knife  adjustment  to  see  that  the 
that  a  pulley  which  miRht  be  right  knives  just  barely  touch  the  cut- 
for  one  tractor  would  be  entirely  ter  bar  steel,  as  they  pass  them,  start 
wrong  for  use  in  connection  with  an-  up  the  cutter  and  let  It  run  idle  for 
otlier.  a   few   minutes.     After  this,  stop  it 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  you  again,  then  start  it  up  and  feed  it 
were  to  buy  a  cutter  that  was  just  very  slowly  at  first,  until  you  are 
the  right  size  for  vour   tractor,   but    sure   that   the   machine   is  all   right. 

the  speed  of  your  tractor  l>elt  pulley 

were  such  as  to  drive  the  cutter  too  CHANGE  IN  TUBERCULOSIS  TEST- 
fast.     If  you  were  to  set  up  the  ma-  DIG  POLICY 

,  chine   and   try   to   operate  It   in   this  

way,  you  would  find  that  owing  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  State  Vcterl- 
the  increased  capacity  resulting  from  narian,  announces  a  change  In  policy 
the  excessive  speed  of  the  cutter  of  tuberculin  testing  in  this  state.  He 
the    tractor    did    not    have   sufflcient    says: 

power.  This  would  force  the  speed  A  large  number  of  our  leading 
of  the  tractor  down,  slow  down  the  breeders  and  dairymen  have  adopted 
entire  outfit  and  your  blower  would  the  officially  accredited  plan  for  the 
clog.  eradication    of  tuberculosis   In    pref- 

The  rule  for  determining  the  re-  erence  to  the  old  plan  of  applying 
quired  size  of  the  cutter  pulley  is  to  the  test  under  state  alone  supervis- 
multlply  the  number  of  revolutions  ion.  The  fact  that  the  officially  ac- 
of  the  tractor  crank  shaft  by  the  credited  plan  contains  advantages  to 
number  of  inches  in  diameter  of  the  the  herd  owner  as  compared  to  the 
drive  pulley  on  the  tractor;  and  that  old  method,  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
number  of  Inches  In  diameter  of  the  vlsable  to  discontinue  the  testing  of 
drive  pulley  on  the  tractor;  and  that  herds  under  what  has  been  known  as 
number  divided  by  the  number  of  plan  two  and  to  continue  the  work  of 
revolutions  that  the  silage  cutter  is  eradication  under  the  following 
to  be  driven.     The   result   would   be    methods: 

the  diameter  of  the  pulley  required  First — Officially  Accredited  Herd 
on  the  silo  filler  at  the  point  where  Plan  (Form  229). — Co-operatively 
It  takes  the  power  from  the  tractor,  between  Federal  and  State  Bureaus 
Kxample. — Let  us  suppose  the  to  establish  thmout  the  United 
speed  of  engine  to  be  250  rounds  per  States  what  is  known  as  Officially 
m^lnute  and  the  diameter  of  engine  Accredited  Tuberculosis  Free  Herds, 
pulley  to  be  36  Inches.  Multiply  250  To  secure  this  co-operative  assist- 
by  3S  we  have  9000.  Suppose  the  ance,  the  herd  owner  must  comply 
required   speed   of   the   silage    cutter    with  the  requirements  stated  In  the 
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ffAONROE 
TUBULAR 
PIPELESS 
HEATER 


Heats 
Every 

Room 

From  One 

Register 

ONE  heater;  one  pipe; 
one  retiister;  will  heat 
two  floors  of  the  average  sized 
house,  with  an  economy  and 
comfort  satisfaction  that  will 
open  your  eyes. 

Wlicn  you  find  out  what  it  will 
actually  do,  and  the  little  roal  it 
actually  docs  it  on;  you  will  say  "it 
sounds  too  good  to  be  good." 
But  we  ran  prove  it.  Srnd  for  book- 
let. We'll  send  name  of  agent  in 
your  town.  If  there  isn't  one,  we'll 
Me  to  it  there  is. 

CoA\pANy 

234  James  Street,  Syracuse,   N.  V. 
Dralrrs   Evrr\'wli<re 


A  Different  Kind  Of 
Used  Car  House 

Wt   mark    omt    c»t*    in    i  hiin    ii.uit  *     "■'    fi  ir 
taitifarttnn-  «e    fhc    »nu    il»     ''Mt-t    ir.'» 
I'lus  Mrrrlre   ant]   uttbr;irt.< n 


1000  Used  Autos,  $250  up 

r'frr    kiK'vrn    niika    aiilo    aiiU    innli    In    1'.!'^ 
I'W  nio«l»it.      ju.t   tell    us   «b*t  >uu  wmnt   aii'l 

"fit    ,|„.w     It    lo    .XIU. 

Stnd  today  for  our  Aula  Catalog  No.  A, 
U'frtt  and  full  of  valuable  information 
•"''  "■*  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's   Largest   Auto  Dealers 
208  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  P«. 


Boy    oo    jova-    ovin 

Jjrm*.     S»ve  f.l.  »,, 

^^     »».  C«Uio,  FKLt. 

jy;»«wiw  woNica 
SS  SS£*£S^    »■■■■■  cm.  M^ 


enclosed  form  229.  The  examina- 
tion and  tests  are  conducted  at  stat- 
ed intervals  by  Federal  and  .State 
Uureuu  agents  free  of  charge.  The 
owner  is  partially  paid  for  con- 
demned cattle  by  payments  from  Feil- 
eral  and  State  Bureau  funds  as  avail- 
able by  legislative  approiniations.  In 
some  instances  payments  arc  defer- 
red until  moneys  are  available;  but 
there  has  l)een  no  default  of  pay- 
ment. Condemned  cattle  are  ap- 
praLsed  at  market  value  as  agnnd 
between  owner  and  agent.  The  l;iw 
limits  the  payment  of  indemnity  by 
the  state  to  $70  for  a  registered  and 
$40  for  an  unregistered  animal.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the 
state,  the  Federal  Hureau  may  pay 
not  more  than  $.">0  for  a  registered 
and  25  for  an  unregistered  animal. 
The  law  limits  the  amount  the  owner 
may  receive  from  all  sources,  i.  o., 
the  state,  the  federal  government 
and  the  butcher,  to  90  percent  of 
the  market  value  as  established  by 
the  owner  and  agent. 

Second — I'nofflcial  Plan.  —  The 
owner  may  arrange  for  the  testing 
of  one  or  more  animals,  or  the  en- 
tire herd,  but  no  indemnity  will  be 
paid  and  the  owner  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  continue  the  testing.  Ex- 
aminations and  tuberculin  tests  are 
conducted,  at  owner's  expense,  by  a 
veterinarian  selected  by  the  owner, 
provided  such  veterinarian  has  been 
approved  by  the  Slate  Bureau.  -Ml 
tests  must  be  reported  promptly  and 
the  condemned  animals  handled  ac- 
cording to  law.  This  plan  is  to  take 
care  of  henl  owners  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  obligate  themselves 
under  any  prescribed  plan  In  the  ef- 
fort to  rid  their  herds  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  State 
Bureau  to  continue  the  testing  and 
paying  Indemnity  so  long  as  funds 
are  available,  under  the  old  plan  two 
(Form  2261  of  such  herds  as  are  now 
signed  up  under  th.Tt  plan.  No  ad- 
ditional herds,  however,  will  be 
taken  on  under  old  plan  two. 


HANDLING  SHREDDED  FODDER 


Have  you  discovered  that  shredded 
corn  fodder  can  only  be  handled  eas- 
ily with  a  two  prongeil  fork.  I  have 
tried  out  every  kind  of  fork  on  the 
place  and  find  that  the  fodder  will 
stick  or  catch  In  the  prongs  of  all 
four-prnnged  forks  and  hooks  and 
that  a  shaking  fork  cannot  be  stuck 
into  a  pile  of  shredded  fodder.  Three- 
pronged  forks  arp  the  same.  I  have 
thrown  all  my  fodder  down  from  the 
mow  and  barn  floor  Into  the  feeding 
entry  with  a  small  two-pronged 
grain  fork  and  did  not  have  to  spend 
two-thirds  of  the  time  in  cleaning 
the  fodder  from  the  prongs  as  form- 
erly 

However  the  usefulness  of  this 
fork  In  handling  fodder  ends  here. 
Tt  cannot  be  used  in  feeding  it.  A 
shaking  fork  or  manure  fork  is  the 
thing.  It  does  lodge  in  the  latter 
fork  here,  too,  hut  the  fork  Is  drawn 
along  the  edge  of  the  rack  or  trough 
and  is  cleaned  each  time.  The  small 
fork  is  best  to  loosen  and  push,  not 
to  carry,  the  fodder. — R.  I.  W.,  Leb- 
anon Co.,  Pa. 


The  rush  of  cropping  work  should 
not  be  made  an  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing the  calves.  All  young  animals 
worth  raising  should  be  fed  well 
from  the  start. 

The  farmer  who  needs  help  can 
render  valuable  aid  to  the  nation  by 
doing  his  best  to  give  work  to  the 
returning  soldier.  I 


Fill  Your  Silo  Yourself 

T  IKE  all  progressive  farmers  you  are  sold  on 
■*— '  the  proposition  that  a  silo  full  of  choice 
ensilage  pays  handsomely.  The  less  it  costs  the 
better  it  pays.  May  we  talk  with  you  for  a  minute 
about  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  filling  your  silo? 

Silo  filling  cost  depends  upon  three  things  —  the 
cutter's  capacity  for  work,  the  cost  of  power  and 
the  length  of  time  the  cutter  lasts.  A  cutter  with 
capacity  keeps  your  men  and  horses  busy  —  that  13 
one  saving.  An  International  ensilage  cutter,  using 
little  power,  feeds  easily,  does  not  choke  and  ele- 
vates the  silage  in  a  stead}'  stream  into  the  highest 
silo.  With  ordinary  care  you  can  use  an  Interna- 
national  more  seasons  than  you  will  believe. 

There  are  five  sizes,  all  of  tiie  icnife  and  blower  oil  flywheel 
type,  one  of  which  will  do  your  work  at  little  cost.  Every 
International  cutt«»r  can  be  depended  upon  for  satisfactory 
work  —  every  ono  is  backed  by  a  service  that  keeps  it  going 
throughout  the  tilling  .season.  To  be  sure  of  economy  ana 
satisfaction  in  your  silo  filling  this  year  get  in  touch  with  a 
nearby  International  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues. 

The  Full  Line  of  Intematioiul  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Cnia  Htrrttliat  MackiaM  I 

Bindirs  Tii'-li  HiiuK-rs 
Ht-adcfs  Kico  HiiKJirs 
Harvester- 1  liri-sliers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Thrist.tTS 

TiUafc  IapltB»t« 

Disk  H.iri.'ws 
IracK^r  ll.itmws 
Sprine  I'ooiliH.irrowb 
Peif-Tooih  H.irrows 
Orch.Tr'l  H.irrows 
Soil  Fiilvi-ri^ers 
Cultivators 

f nnr  MirHiB 

Kero5oiio  Kncines 
Gasolin.j  l'ni;ini-s 
Kerosiiu-  Ir.iclors 
Motor  Iriirks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Harnff  Mackixf 

MowiT^  'lodders 

Side  Ucliverv  Rjkis 
l-o.idcrs  l.-\ll  T>pP!»( 
K;ik<-s  Biincliers 

ConiMn.ition  Side 

kal^os  iiid  Tedders 
Swoii'K.ikcs  Stackers 
C"t"l'iii,>tion  .Sweep 

K.iki  s  aiiJ  Stackers 
B.ilinc  t'rc-sscs 

PUatiaf  A  S«4ia«  Miffci— ■ 

Corn  I'l  inters 
Corn  Drills 
(ir  nil  Urills 
llro.idc  1st  Seeders 
.\lf  1 1  (a  4c  Grass  Seed 

I>nlls 
Fi  rtili/er  &  Lime 

S.'WrrS 


CwbIUcUm* 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Picker* 

KnsilaKC  Cutters 

Sh.-lk-rs 

Huskcrs  &  Shredders 

OtWr  Turn  lviimtt» 

Cream  Separators 
Keed  Grinders 
M.inuri'  Spreaders 
Straw  .Spreader 

Attaclinients 
Farm  Wagons 
Karm  Trucks 
St.ilk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Ililrhes 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 
Chicago  -:-  USA 


Experienced  Men  Wanted 

\\  •■  1.1  •■  <  ;  •  iiiti.*  I  r  'i-  "ti  ♦  \i*  I .« ii<t<l  Tn-*' 
1  tuturfk  aiul  iklMi  •.imhJ  rlimljrrH  «t*i*  tUAV  «;ali  to 
lidrti.  4'aii  u>p  ••lie  or  !«<>  nL<t  Law  Lad  cxi<c- 
r  » II  t*   In  fnj  t    »r**H 

J.  FRANKLIN  MEEHAN 
Mt.  Airy.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hiilillllllinillllllllllllllllliltlllllllltlllll!: 

I    William  P,(9mpton(o,    | 

S  (;(,«crnnirnt    and   Municipal   Bond*  S 

J  Oter  a  Quarter  Century  in  thts  Buair\tjt  S 

S  14  Wall  Street,  Naw  York  = 

S  St.  l.oua  Chicata  S 

S  C  inrinnati  Nca  Orleaiu  S 

nllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllll!^ 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

L'nadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in  accord- 
ance with  increases  in  prices  of  lumber  and 
abor.  The  Unadilla  today  is  even  a  better 
buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manu- 
facturing a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popu- 
larity of  Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and 
stockmen  makes  this  economy  and  these  low 
I)rices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  In  time, 
before  com  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We 
have  special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments 
on  silos  of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may 
be  forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all 
purchasers  against  any  decline  in  prices  this 
season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairy- 
men and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  our  big.  Well  illus- 
trated catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company, 


Boa  P,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
or  Daa  Motnaa,  Iowa 
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forWHEAT 

You  can't  afford  to  experiment  with  a  year's  wheat 
crop  and  you  don  *t  have  to — this  has  been  done  for  you. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  practical  aixj  scientific  data— laboratory,  factory 
and  field  tests  with  fertifisers  for  wheat  on  all  types  of  soils— has  been 
condensed  ao  ]  boiled  down  to  four  special  formulas. 
Armour's  four  Cereal  Special  Fertilisers  fill  every  wheat  need  and  supply 
the  plaat  food  that  your  soil  lacks. 

Cereal  Special 


supply  the  rijrht  amonnts  of  plant  food— from  the  ri(?ht  materials — 
quickjy  available  ammonia  to  start  the  wheat  oflF  in  the  Fall  and  give  it  a 
good  root  growth;  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the 
straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  make  it  plump  and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop 
early.  They  feed  the  crop  just  the  plant 
food  it  Deeds,Deitber  too  much  nor  too  little. 

Eliminate  jruess  work  and  chance  this 
Fall — benefit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Use  Armour'i  Cereal  Special  Fertilisera — 
the  right  fertiliser  for  wheat. 


t/«HOURmnuzEii« 


Choose  the  One  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  nndy  ■oil— uafe  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fcr> 

tiliier  No.  1-S  104. 
On  Imm  loil— uie  Armour'f  Cereal  Special  Fcr^ 

tiliier  No.  t— t-IO^ 
On  clay   ioil— ant  Armonr'f  Cereal  Special  Per- 

tilixcr  No.  s— s-ll-t. 
If  yon  hBTe  a  heavy  clay  aoil  which  Too  know  run 

lupply  tlie  neccwary  potmnh  iiae  Anfiour'nCereul 

Special  i-clilixer  No.  4— S-M-O. 
See  our  local  tale*  airent  NOW  —  tell  tiim  to 
reserve  your  requirement!.  Atk  him  for  a  copy 
of  oor  new  Wheat  Booklet—  Tuminir  Kertiliier 
IMIart  into  Wheat  Dollan"  or  write  ui  direct 
Ooa't  delay— wheat Msedinc  time  will  1000  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTIUZER  WORKS 


Xn^rmourh 


FERHUZER 


GUMwitrran 

^  Aawiafii«2ZiA<Milab 
=  Phoationc  Addr~ 
PblashZX 


Baltinor* 


Chicago 
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COCKLE 

FROM  WHEAT 

let  Us  Tell  You 
How  to  Separate 

Also  Oats  or  Rye  from  Wheat 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons 
Company 

DETEOrr,  MCHIOAH 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  •  mat  Plow  with  •  rmk«  ktUchnKnl.  but  • 
low  poaJ.  •oetiliic  ImpUtnenl.  OiM  lh«  m* 
booi  Ihe  dul  •nd  the  dm  tioro  llw  poUlor.  u  wdl 
u  iMchuiCT  tktf  co«»  fc»e  Xm>*%  u  •och.  ^eel 
beam  wttti  hwh  web  to  !«««>•  ^W.'^  Y": 
bhed  hifb  ciboB  atari  AojJ.  AdiuiuUr  wh«li 
muUte  dep«h  ""l  P*<*>  «»f?'2  ^^ '"  »<* 
braac  potaioo.  %  Dm  I  bm  «  Dull.  CuhiT>ta«, 
Hmww.   L«e  Sptader.    Po«.lo 

Diaacf.  oc  Mr  oiS«  lum  <*  i-nm 

MicbinrfT  bWor*  wntinj  lo« 
ouiH«ci»lc»ulo€.  SulewKml 
Backiac  rou  w*ai  and  pre 

H«Kb   * 


HOFFMAN'S 

SEED  WHEAT. 

Nine  reliable  kinds— bearded  and  beardless.  Harvested 
and  in  the  bams  before  recent  rains — sound— dry — clean — 
now  ready  for  shipment  direct  to  farmers.  Varieties  that 
yield  more  per  aae  require  less  seed-  Hardiest  and  most 
prolific  types  known.  Produced  in  the  fertile  wheat  soils 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  winter  wheat  does  its  best. 
Cleaned  to  perfection. 

Seed  is  closely  graded— clean  of  cockle — rye — cheat— gir- 
lie— smut    scab — etc. 

Hoffman's  Seed  Wheit  is  offered  to  you  at  very  moderate  prices  that 
usually  permit  chanfinf  seed  at  less  cost  than  $1  per  acre.  Results  from 
its  planting  are  bound  to  pay  you  splendid  returns  on  your  investment. 

Stjown  here  is  head  of  "Leap's  Prolific " —most  popular  variety- 
yielding  36  to  42  bu.  per  acre.  Very  hardy— reliable— dependable  Itiitd 
to  sow.     Read  about  "  Leap's  Prolific  "  and  our  other  varieties  in 

Free  Seed  Wheat  Catalog 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Seed  Samples  today  both  art  free  but  you 
must  ask  (or  them.    Tell  us  you  saw  this  ad  in  the  Penna.  Farmer. 

Seed  Wheal  must  be  satisfactory.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  seed— 
return  it— we'll  refund  your  money  and  pay  all  freight. 

A|£  If  CaaJ  "Northwest"  brand  Idaho  grown  teed— 
AllcUla  OvCQ*  99  80*^  pure— highest  germination.  Hard- 
iest strain  of  seed  you  can  buy— means  successful  stands.  "Eitra" 
brand— Kansas  grown  seed— also  of  high  test.  Alfalfa  Seed  Samples 
and  special  booklet  "  hlow  to  Crow  Alfalfa"  free. 
»!»•  .1  C^^J       Hoffman'^    "Farmer's    Oioice '    brand 

1  linOlIiy  UCCU*  Timothy  Seed  is  the  cleanest  and  sound- 
est  seed  you  can  buy— tests  99-1  to  99;  %  pure.  Germination  almost 
perfect.     Samples  free.    Write  us  today. 

^^*****  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Fruit  Growing  in  New  York 

Inspection  Trip  of    State  Horticultural  Society  Teaches 
Visitors  Valuable  Lessons 


Interest  in  commercial  fruit  cul- 
ture is  steadil.v  growinK  in  New- 
York  state.  This  fact  wa.s  quite 
forcefully  empha.sized  by  the  large 
number  of  progressive  farmers  who 
participated  in  the  annual  summer 
outing  and  orchard  Inspection  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, August  6  and  7.  The  route  led 
through  the  fruit  districts  of  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  counties  of 
Welland.  Lincoln  and  Wentworth  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  west  of  the  Niag- 
ara River  and  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Sixty-five  automo- 
biles, carrying  upwards  of  2 SO  per- 
sona, were  in  line  when  the  start  was 
made  from  Medina,  Orleans  County, 
and  many  more  joined  the  party  on 
the  second  day's  trip  west  of  the 
Niagara  River.  The  first  stop  was 
aiade  at  the  farm  of  Frank  Bradley, 
of  Barker,  a  former  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation. 

Apple  Scab  Control 
In  a  Rome  orchard  on  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's place.  L.  F.  Strickland,  a  state 
Department  of  Agriculture  fruit  in- 
spector, is  conducting  some  interest- 
Tng  experiments  in  apple  scab  con- 
trol. This  orchard  Is  sitMated  In  an 
area  near  the  lake  that  is  subject  to 
fogs  and  extremely  heavy  dews,  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  apple  scab. 

There  were  three  plots  In  the  or- 
chard. One  was  unsprayed;  another 
was  sprayed  In  the  pre-pink  period, 
and  tbp  third  was  given  the  pre- 
plnk  and  pink  sprays.  The  results 
up  to  the  present  time  show  that 
two  sprays — the  pre-plnk  and  plnV 
— are  necessary  in  such  localities 
for  Rome.  Mcintosh.  Twenty-ounce 
and  Greenings.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  spraying  were  plainly 
seen.  As  there  was  much  scab  infes- 
tation on  the  underside  of  the  leaves, 
Mr.  Strickland  advised  spraying  from 
the  ground. 

A  Profitable  Fruit  Farm 

In  Mr.  Bradley's  bearing  orchards 
are  4.'»  acres  of  apples.  40  of  prache's. 
and  10  of  pears.  These  yield  a  gross 
income  of  at  least  $20,000  In  a  good 
year,  one  acre  of  mature  trees  hav- 
ing a  record  of  $1,600  gross  Income 
per  acre.  These  results  are  obtained 
by  the  following  methods:  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work 
in  the  spring  it  is  plowed  shallow: 
then  it  is  kept  continually  pulver- 
ized with  an  orchard  harrow  that 
leaves  a  fine  dust  mulch  on  the  sur- 
face. Late  In  July  a  cover  crop  of 
clover  Is  sown  if  the  weather  Is  fa- 
vorable. If  seeding  is  delayed  until 
late  In  August,  rye  and  vetch  are 
sown.  The  cover  crop  Is  supple- 
mented with  liber.ll  dressings  of  sta- 
ble manure  and  sometimes  chemical 
fertilizers.  Pruning  begins  when  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees,  and  consists 
in  cutting  out  diseased  wood  and  re- 
moving enough  of  the  healthy 
branches  to  let  the  sunshine  In  to 
ripen  the  fruit.  The  trees  are 
sprayed  several  times,  and  thinning 
is  practiced  when  necessary  to  secure 
high-quality  fruit. 


Co-operative  Spraying 
The  Niagara  Courity  co-operative 
spraying  service  established  two 
vears  ago  under  the  management  of 
Farm  Bureau  Manager  N.  R.  Peet 
and  Mr   Strickland  has  proved  of  val- 


uable assistance  to  the  fruit  grower.? 
of  the  county. 

The  diversity  In  soil  types  and  cli- 
mate necessitated  the  dividing  of  the 
county  into  zones,  the  conditions  in 
each  zone  being  somewhat  similar. 
One  orchard  of  each  kind  of  fruit  in 
each  zone  is  designated  as  a  criterion 
orchard.  The  inspection  is  made  in 
these  orchards,  and  it  Is  understood 
by  the  growers  that  the  Information 
sent  out  by  the  inspector  Is  based  on 
conditions  found  in  them. 

Central  Packing  House 

At  Burt,  a  fruit  shipping  station 
on  the  R.,  W.  and  O.  division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  fruit 
growers  visited  a  central  packing 
house.  It  was  built  last  summer  at 
a  cost  of  $5,000,  including  the  equip- 
ment. There  are  ten  cooperative 
central  packing  houses  in  Niagara 
County,  all  selling  their  fruit  under 
a  common  label,  the  Cataract  brand. 
They  are  operated  Of  associations  of 
growers  federated  Into  a  central  as- 
sociation known  as  the  Niagara  Dis- 
trict Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Cataract  brand  Is  that  the  apples  be 
packed  in  quarter-Inch  sizes  so  that 
no  apples  In  a  barrel  will  vary  in 
size  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  Inch. 
The  apples  are  packed  over  a  grader, 
and  every  barrel  Is  faced  with  apples 
of  the  same  size  as  those  In  the 
middle. 

"At  present."  says  Manager  Peet. 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureau,  "apples 
above  two  and  a  half  Inches  In  diam- 
eter are  usually  packed  in  one  grade 
The  large  apples  make  the  little  ones 
look  small,  and  the  little  ones  make 
the  large  ones  look  coarse.  A  res- 
taurant proprietor  who  desires  apples 
for  baking  cannot  use  such  fruit  be- 
cause he  must  treat  his  customers  all 
alike,  to  the  extent  of  giving  them 
all  the  same  sized  baked  apple.  If 
the  fruit  Is  to  he  sold  co-operatively 
and  by  pooling,  quarter-Inch  sizinK 
is  advisable.  On  the  Individual  farm, 
however,  the  quarter-Inch  sizing  of 
apples  is  almost  Impossible  unless  the 
grower  is  a  large  operator." 

Last  year  seven  co-operative  cen- 
tral packing  houses  in  Niagara 
County  packed  nearly  100.000  bar- 
rels of  apples,  50.000  bushels  of 
peaches,  and  a  few  pears  and  plums. 
This  fall,  with  ten  packing  houses, 
the  county  association  expects  to 
handle  45.000  barrels  of  apples,  81.- 
000  bushels  of  peaches,  530  tons  of 
grapes  and  100  tons  of  plums  and 
prunes.  The  as.sociatlon  now  has  a 
membership  of  2r.6  fruit  growers, 
having  a  total  property  valuation  of 
mce  than  $.^.000,000.  It  has  $40,000 
invested  in  packing  houses. 

Manager  Peet  says  that  co-opera- 
tive packing  and  selling  are  closely 
ft.ssnciated.  yet  there  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  central  packing  an'' 
co-operative  selling.  A  central  pack- 
ing house  as-soclatlnn  may  be  forme<l 
to  co-operatively  grade  and  pack 
their  fruit  without  necessarily  mak- 
ing co-operative  sales.  If  fruit  is 
graded  to  a  uniform  standard  he  be- 
lieves the  selling  end  of  the  proposi- 
tion will  largely  take  care  of  Itself 
The  Niagara  County  co-operative 
movement  has  developed  strongly  a^ 
a  fruit  packing  and  grading  agency, 
rather  than  as  a  co-operative  selH"* 
organization.  As  similar  association' 
of  packing  houses  are  being  forn»»^ 
in  wveral  other  Western  New  YotIj 
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VALUEi 

OF 

LIME  1 

ON  SOIL 

i 

has  been  determined  i 
by  Practice  and  Ex- ; 
perience  as  much  as 
by  Chemistry. 

But  Actual  Cost  of 
Lime  Delivered  at 
the  Farm  involves 
the  factors  of  Purity 
and  Labor  of  Hand- 
ling and  of  Spread- 
ing. 

Warner's  "Limoid"  is 
Pure  hydrated  lime  ship- 
ped in  a  convenient  and 
handy  package.  Its  Pur- 
ity and  Ems€  of  Handling 
increase  its  real  value. 

Charles  Warner  Company 
WUm'n,DeL  PhiUda.,Pa.  N.Y.City 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service         Satisfaction 

FeiMjinj  th*  World: — Th«  Ain«TiP«n 
farmrr'i  job  To  do  your  ntmoit  th« 
luMl  thoiild  tir  frd  too.  Stkk  to  th* 
old  drT>rndftMr  whrn  it  eotar*  to  ferd- 
iaf  the  l«nd — RMdioc   Boer   FcrtUiior. 

n°kl«  trxt*  luark  w—aa  nifMf) 

RMdlof  Bone  FertiUzer  Co.,  Readlot,  ra. 


r  Writ*   lo  r 
eookltt     Bna 

Inrtbor    !•- 
lormMloa. 


Ctnlractor*  to  the  GoTCfiMMOl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN    FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

S12    Market    Street.     Philadelphia. 


Corn  Harvester 

y^a  Bfat«  tttrm  ill  Onr  hiirw  ni1«  l»o  row«.  Car- 
J"  to  tlif  •hmk  WorkM)  b>  1.  t.  vt  .1  im-n  Nn 
e»««»r  .So  twiiir  Vrtf  trial  Wr  «lw>  m*kr  StIIMp 
'■•••n  ind  Tilt  Oitchiri.  rataloc  Vrrr  Ain-nt« 
••"iKl       n      r      KK.N'.NKTT    A    CO  .    Wi  «.lir>lll».    Oliin 

SEED    WHEAT 

1XM"S  I-RIII.IKIC  H.in.M.il  l»fi.ic  tlic  rain;  <W«r 
c*  dorklr  ami  tarlir  I'tm-  *■'■  l<n  K-r  liii  ;  Imo  ulra 
f  O  B  «>.t  nw»«rr  JdSKfH  n.  BHINTO.N. 
""•Mletd   Kirui.    Wi-t   nn-«t(r.    I"». 


AKRISONS' 


NUBSCBIE 


H*W1DC  t 

rfa.  apfite,   p^v.  ptoiB,  tn^rry.  ^ ^, 

m  Mid  abM*  m«« 


-"^S 


« 
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CORN 


^^■•■*  « i»t  fifla..,  htrt,l«r     Kr,-.- t«t»l,*  •h*(win«  |.if-iur.« 

**  ■anait*,     p«occa«  coan  luuniUTiii  co.,  iiim,  waw. 


counties  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
predict  that  in  time  the  co-operative 
selling  end  will  be  more  largely  de- 
veloped and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  fruit  in  this  district  will  be  sold 
thru  u  central  organisation. 

Novel  Orchard  Management 

Near  Olcott  Beach  the  Mann  apple 
orchard  was  visited.  This  orchard  is 
about  twenty  years  old  and  has  never 
been  pruned.  The  heads  were  started 
low  and  the  lower  limbs  reach  the 
ground.  When  the  writer  visited  this 
orchard  two  years  ago  it  was  bear- 
ing a  large  crop  of  fruit,  altho  there 
were  few  apples  to  be  found  in  the 
other  orchards  in  the  county  Condi- 
tions are  similar  this  season.  There 
i.s  a  small  apple  crop  in  the  locality, 
but  this  unpruned  orchard  with  its 
bushy,  scraggy  trees,  is  carrying  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  has  not  failed  to  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  since  it  was  five  years  old,  and 
it  has  been  profitable  to  the  owners. 

The  route  thru  the  Can-adian  fruit 
belt  led  down  the  west  side  of  the 
Niagara  river,  to  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  and  westward  to  St.  Catherines 
and  Grimsby  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  finest  fruit  districts  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.  Officers  of  the 
Niagara  Penninsula  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  escorted  the  American 
growers  during  the  day  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  many  Canadian 
farmers. 

Small  Farms — Large  Betams 

The  farms  in  this  fruit  belt  are 
not  large,  averaging  around  thirty 
acres,  but  the  returns  per  acre  are 
large  under  the  intensive  cultivation 
they  receive.  Peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes  and  berries  are  the  principal 
fruit  crops.  Quite  a  number  of  apple 
orchards  were  planted  years  ago,  but 
the  soil  is  not  well  suited  to  the  ap- 
ple, and  the  apple  orchards  on  some 
farms  are  being  replaced  by  small 
fruits,  from  which  greater  profit  Is 
to  be  derived.  The  peach  industry 
is  also  on  the  decline,  according  to 
the  Canadian  growers.  The  peach 
growfng  business  Is  something  of  a 
gamble,  with  the  chances  on  the  av- 
erage not  favorable  to  profits.  Pears, 
plums  and  berries  are  more  reliable 
and  therefore  more  profitable. 

Acres  and  acres  of  vineyards  were 
passed.  The  vines  showed  the  effects 
of  excellent  culture,  and  were  laden 
with  fruit  unusually  large  for  this 
time  of  year.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  are  the  Canadian  vine- 
yardists  going  to  do  with  their 
grapes,  with  wine  making  prohibited, 
an  extensive  grower  near  Grimsby 
said  that  the  crop  would  be  largely 
shipped  to  the  Canadian  Northwest 
demand  for  table  grapes. 

At  Vineland.  near  Grimsby.  Is  lo- 
cated the  Vineland  Horticultural  Ex- 
periment station,  with  160  acres  in 
fruit.  The  peach  orchards  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention.  There  are 
many  varieties,  and  the  first  earlies 
were  being  picked  by  farmerettes 
from  Toronto  Ifniversity. 

In  Jordon,  near  the  experiment 
station.  Is  the  small  fruit  farm  of 
Philip  D.  Wisnar,  from  two  acres  of 
which  1200  crates  of  strawberries 
were  sold  this  season,  bringing  the 
owner  $10  a  crate.  Many  acres  were 
planted  in  Cuthbert  and  Marlboro 
red  raspberries  and  Kittatlnny  black- 
berries. Ten  years  ago  this  was  an 
old  grain  farm.  Barnyard  manure 
has  been  depended  upon  to  maintalQ 
a  high  condition  of  productiveness. 
This  manure  is  purchased  from  Ham- 
ilton, St.  Catherines  and  Buffalo. 
The  annual  fruit  leales  aggregate 
$20.000.— E.  E.  R. 


Don't  Pare  PeachejS 
Plums  and  PeariS 


IT'S  the  old,  slow  and  wasteful  way  of  remov- 
ing the  skins  when  preserving  and  canning. 
Not  only  is  it  slow  and  tiresome,  but  it  wastes 
the  fruit  next  the  skin— the  finest  flavored  portion. 

You  can  remove  the  skin  from  peaches, 
pears,  and  plums  just  as  the  best  California 
canners  do  by  using  BABBITT'S  Concentrated 
Lye.  The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does 
not  injure  the  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Simply  dissolve  half  a  can  of  BABBITT'S  Con- 
centrated LYE  and  a  half  ounce  of  alum  in  nine 
gallons  of  cold  water  and  boil  in  an  iron  kettle. 
Put  the  fruit  in  a  wire  basket  or  cheesecloth  and 
suspend  in  hot  solution  for  two  minutes.  This 
will  remove  the  skin.  Then  wash  fruit  twice  in 
cold  water  to  cleanse  thoroughly.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit,  use  four  tablespoons  of 
BABBITT'S  Concentrated  LYE  and  a  pinch  of 
alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

This  method  leaves  the  fruit  whole  and  per- 
fect and  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  flavor. 

No  fuss,  no  muss,  no  special  utensils. 

Insist  on  BABBITT'S  Concentrated  LYE  to  be 
sure  of  the  best  results. 

Write  for  booklet  on  BABBITTS  LYS 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 

IS  W«el  34lli  Strert  New  York 
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I  Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


PENUSYLVAOTA  APPLE  OUTLOOK 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Fred  Ras- 
mussen  reports  that  according  to  es- 
timates made  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, the  Pennsylvania  apple  crop 
■will  approximate  9.262,500  bushels 
compared  with  13,000,000  bushels 
last  year. 

Lancaster  County  estimates  85 
percent  of  a  normal  crop,  Bucks  82 
percent,  Cumberland  81  percent, 
York,  81  percent.  Berks  80  percent, 
and  Adams  80  percent.  These  are 
the  highest  percentages  from  indi- 
vidual counties.  In  Butler^  Clear- 
.field  and  Venango  the  prospect  Is 
only  20  percent  of  a  normal  crop. 
The  estimate  for  the  state  at  large 
Is  57  percent. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
unu.sually  cold  weather  that  pre- 
Tailed  near  the  close  of  April  was 
the  principal  factor  that  was  instru- 
mental in  severely  damaging  the 
fruit.  It  is  thought  that  damage  was 
done  by  the  heavy  rains  when  the 
trees  were  in  bloom  thus  preventing 
fertilization. 


ganizations.  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Vance  McCormick,  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  urged  immediate  removal  of 
th   embargo  on    German    potash 


SOME  HEAVY  LAYEES 


States  is  estimated  at  23,07.'..()0tt 
barrels,  as  compared  with  24,740.000 
barrels  in  1918.  Expressed  in  per- 
centage, the  present  crop  is  rated  at 
48  as  against  54.8,  the  final  figure 
for  the  1918-crop. 


The  All -North  west  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  conducted  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  which  closed  its  second  year's 
run  on  October  31,  l!tl8,  disclosed 
some  very  prolific  birds.  The  high- 
est pen  was  one  of  White  Leghorns 
which  had  an  average  of  252.2  eggs 
per    bird;    the    second.    Barred    Ply- 


DESTROY  ALL  CORN  SMUT 


Much  corn  smut  is  in  evidence, 
and  from  specimens  reaching  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it  is  attacking  sweet  corn  as 
well  as  field  corn. 

Corn  smut  is  a  fungus  disease  that 


SO-CALLED  NON-ANCOHOLIC 
DRINKS 


After  a  conference  with  Secretary 
Rasmussen,  James  Foust,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation through  the  special  agents, 
relating  to  so-called  "non-alcoholic 
drinks."  In  particular  hard  ciders 
are  going  to  furnish  the  most  pollflc 
aource  of  violation  of  the  dry  laws. 

The  director  states  there  Is  a 
marked  interest  In  the  size  of  the 
elder  crop. 

Apricot  cider  found  on  general 
sale  was  discovered,  on  analysis,  to 
contain  6.5  percent  alcohol,  while 
some  elder  sold  in  one  of  the  north- 
western counties  as  sweet  elder  con- 
tained 3.68  percent  alcohol.  There 
is  no  3.75  percent  law  In  Pennsyl- 
Tanla.  What  was  called  grape  cider 
was  found  to  not  only  contain  6  per- 
cent alcohol  but  to  be  also  colored 
with  coal  tar  dye.  In  other  sections, 
what  were  alleged  to  be  ciders  were 
found  to  contain  anywhere  from  6  to 
10  percent  "kick." 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
roods  further  states  that  the  inves- 
tigation will  continue  and  after 
dealers  are  prosecuted  for  misbrand- 
ing in  selling  such  products,  the  evi- 
dence will  be  turned  over  to  the 
District  Attorney  and  federal  author- 
ities. 


From  Packing  Table  to  Bench 


mouth  Rocks  with  an  average  of 
2.^)1.6;  third.  U.  1.  Whites,  238  eggs. 
A  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hen 
held  high  honors  In  the  contest  with 
a  record  of  311  eggs  Thirty-one  per- 
cent of  the  birds  laid  over  200  eggs, 
while  the  average  of  all  the  hens  in 
the  contest  was  171.  The  third  year 
records  to  date  compare  closely  with 
those  of  the  second  year. 


may  gain  entrance  to  the  corn  plant 
at  any  time,  and  the  only  preventa- 
tive  measures  are   santiary  ones. 


MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  FRUITS 

AND  VEGETABLES  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN 


American  farm  products  are  popu- 
lar, and  their  reintroduction  ij 
merely  a  matter  of  American  skill 
in  handling  the  trade. 

At  present  there  is  no  opening  far 
American  garden  truck  or  berries, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nether- 
lands and  otlier  nearby  countries  are 
flooding  the  English  markets  with 
produce  that  formerly  found  its  way 
to  the  Central  Empires.  This  has  al- 
ready called  forth  a  protest  from 
English  growers,  whose  poduce  is 
mostly  grown  under  glass,  with 
largely  Increased  overhead  expenses, 
due  to  the  high  prices  of  labor,  glass, 
fertilizer,  and  transportation,  and 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  the 
cheaper  product  from  abroad. 

In  fruit  lines,  however,  American 
produce  Is  in  line  for  greatly  In- 
creased sales. 

Popularity  of  American  Apples 

Our  apples  arrive  at  a  time  when 
the  English  markets  are  bare  of 
fruit,  and  their  popularity  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  over  1.000.000  bar- 
rels were  Imported  from  the  I'nltert 
States.  Much  of  this  produce  sold 
at  or  near  the  control  price  of  56 
shillings  (Jl.T.Gl)  per  cwt.  of  112 
pounds. 

In  England  the  apple  Is  regarded 
as  being  a  necessity  not  only  for  food 
but  for  health  purposes  as  well.  The 
local  crop,  whatever  it  may  be.  Is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  supply  the  need 
of  an  all-the-year-round  commodity. 
This  year  the  local  crop  will  be  un- 
usually light,  owing  to  a  drought  In 
May  and  June.  The  AustraIMn  and 
Tasmanian  ai)ple  crops  have  already 
been  disposed  of.  Upon  the  I'niied 
States  and  Canada,  therefore,  will 
fall  the  duty  of  supplying  the  apple 
needs  of  the  coming  season.  The 
local  crop  will  be  disposed  of  before 
the  American  crop  comes  on  the 
market. 


AUGUST  APPLE  CROP  REPORT 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the 
August  report  on  the  apple  crop  Is 


In  a  survey  of  the  markets  for 
American  fruits  and  vegetables  In 
Great  Britain,  the  following  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind: 

(1)  The  war  has  undone  In  five 
years  a  great  deal  of  the  pioneer 
work  in  the  Introduction  of  Ameri- 


POTASH  MAY  BE  IMPORTED 

Acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
farmers  who  urged  Immediate  lifting 
of  the  embargo  on  German  potash. 
the  war  trade  biiroau  has  removed 
the  ban. 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  American  potash 
manufacturers  had  only  about  35.000 
tons  of  potash  on  hand.  In  the  order 
removing  the  embargo  It  is  set  forth 
that  potash  may  be  Imported  freely 
from  every  source  except  Hungary 
«nd  those  parts  of  Russia  under  con- 
trol of  the  bolshevik  authorities. 

Declaring  that  the  presnt  plight 
of  the  farmer  In  regard  to  fertlllier 
is  intolerable,  the  National  Orange 
«nd  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Or- 


A  Modern  Packing  House  iji  Burlington  County.  N.  3. 


the  very  large  crop  reported  from 
the  noth-west.  which  is  somewhat 
of  an  Increase  over  the  July  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  contdltions  thru- 
out  the  east  have  declined,  partlcu- 
uarly  In  western  New  York,  New 
England  and  the  Virginias.  The 
commercial  production  for  the  United 


can  fruits  Into  Great  Britain. 

(2)  Ocean  tonnage  for  the  trans- 
portation of  produce  Is  scarce,  and 
Its  movement  is  erratic. 

(3)  Foodstuffs  are  still  regulated 
In  Great  Britain  by  the  food  control- 
ler and  the  Board  of  Import  Restric- 
tion. 


Restrictions  on  Imported  Fruft 

On  June  28  the  food  controller  ex- 
tended the  license  for  the  importa- 
tion of  apples  and  oranges  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1919,  to  March  1,  1920. 
Pears  have  not  been  licensed,  as  tbe.r 
are  considered  a  luxury,  and  the 
present  condition  of  British  ex- 
change requires  that  no  money  be 
sent  abroad  for  luxuries.  Much  ef- 
fort Is  being  expended  by  local  Im- 
porters looking  towards  the  modifica- 
tions of  these  regulations. 

The  present  control  price  on  ap- 
ples will  remain  until  September  1, 
when  It  may  be  modified.  This  is  of 
Importance  to  the  American  exporter. 
If  the  price  Is  maintained  as  In  the 
past,  the  home-grown  apple  crop  will 
be  marketed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
as  the  grower  will  not  take  a  chance 
of  deterioration,  storage  charge*, 
etc..  when  he  knows  that  his  product 
cannot  be  sold  at  an  advance  over 
the  fixed  price. 

Apples  Should  Be  Inspected 
And  equal  in  importance  to  grai- 
Jng  Is  condition  on  arrival.  Shlp- 
.  pers  at  a  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  should  have  a  representa- 
tive St  the  seaboard  to  Inspect  their 
product.  A  sea  trip  Is  hard  on  pro- 
duce, and  if  any  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion are  noticed  the  fruit  should  1>« 
sold  on  the  home  markets. 


Dear  .Sin:  —  M  > 
lioiiif  is  particularly 
liard  to  heat,  tht- 
ciMlings  being  10',  'J" 
high  and  many  win- 
dows and  doors.  We 
heated  11  rooms  very 
conifortahly ;  well 
pleased  with  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Andes 
One  Pipe. — J.  Glen 
E  S  P  I  E  ,  L  aled.)ni,i, 
N.  Y.,  March  2rth. 
1918. 


lit.Ml  LMEN  :-      YoUf 

Andes  One  Pipe  Fur- 
naces have  certainly 
done  the  trick.  I 
used  six  of  them  thii 
winter  and  our  ten- 
ants are  more  than 
pleased.  Several 
neishhors  using  hot 
,vater  heat  had  freerc- 
iips  costing  over  $300. 
We  did  not  spend  a 
nickel  for  repairs  of 
my  kind. — S.  Weiss. 
Ki  ading,  I'a.,  March. 
I.  I'.'IS 
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One  of  the  other 
five  houses  in 
Which  Mr.  Weiss 
(see  above)  uses 
Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnaces.  He 
says:  "1  used  an 
old  style  furnace 
in  a  house  and 
ju^t  beside  it,  an 
Andes.  The 
people  condemnci 
the  old  style  fur 
nace  " 
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"/  wo^'f  sell  it  until  I  can 
Guarantee  /?,"-said  Andes 

SOMETIMES  when  you  luive  to  buy  an  extra  tun  of  coal  or  haul  an  cvtra  load 
of  wood,  wh.it  a  needless  waste  of  good  titiie  and  money  it  is  to  burn  it  up  in 
heating  stove*  that  never  give  you  back  more  than  half  the  he.it  you  Pjiy  for.  How 
n'any  fimes  you  have  said  to  yourself,  "I  wish  I  could  find  a  really  ethaent  heat.ns 
system  that  would  cut  down  my  fuel  bills  and  also  keep  the  house  wnmi  and 
comfortable."  .  ...  u      j 

Well  vo//  can  find  just  that  kind  of  heating  system.  Seems  like  a  pretty  broad 
statement  'to  make,  and  ue  wouldn't  dare  make  it  if  we  didn  t  have  proof  positive 
that  it  is  true.  We  know,  because  this  system,  the  Andes  System,  'J '''Irea-y  saving 
fuel  money  and  giving  perfect  heat  comfort  in  thousands  of  homes.  U  hat  it  has  done 
for  them  it  can  also  do  for  you. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 


''Better  Heating  for  Less  Money 


f» 


The  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  is  manufactured  by  an  °»J^  t^^^^'^J^J.  *^.^,7,^ 
with  a  reputation  for  products  that  m.ike  good  every  claim.  T]V^P™j"5^;'Ji'^^J 
put  on  sale  until  we  knn,  it  would  do  what  we  claimed  for  it.    \N  e  w  a.ted  until  w  e 

had  more  than  ample  proof.  ^       -n-      -c  ^  ♦„  .,;,-- 

And  that  Is  why  we  guarantee  the  Andes  Sy>t<rn^  One  Pipe  Furnace  o  g^^ 
perfect  satisfaction.  If  any  Andes  ow-ner  is  not  perfectly  ^•'»*\^,('';^//l[„5  J"' S 
oi  the  furnace,  we'll  take  it  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded.  Isn  t 
th.it  talking  right  down  to  business?  .      ,     .  ,      r\  „io 

Putting  in  or  taking  out  an  Andes  One  Pipe  is  a  simple  job.  One  man  and  a 
helper  cin  Complete  it  in  a  dav.  There  is  no  expense,  when  installmg,  of  tearing 
open  yo"^3  and  floors  to  put  in  heat  pipes.  This  means  a  big  saving,  both  ot 
moncv  .-ind  confusion,  right  at  tlic  start. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Andes  Book.  "Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.       Do  .t  today. 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  inc. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


August  23,  1919: 


It  works  all  day — every  day 


The  Mill  Wheel  turns  aa  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  chute. 
You  must  know  that  your  tractor  will  "go"  as  long  as  there 
is  fuel  in  the  tank. 

THE 


12  H.  P.  on 
Draw  Bar 

25  H.  P.  on] 
Belt  Pulley 


hUBEft 

pightlSiir 


Draw*  threo 
bottoma 

Turn*  an  acra 
•n  hour 


is  known  for  iU  dependable  service.  A  steady  stream  of  power  flows  from 
its  mighty  motor  through  all  spur  gear  direct  to  the  draw  bur.  Light  tractor 
weight  combined  with  great  traction  power;  high  whe«-ls  that  roll  easier  and 
increase  the  amount  of  surface  "gr'P  >  wnter  draft  on  allload*.  prtvi-ntmg 
loss  of  power  from  side  pull.  The  combination  of  all  these — with  a  dmeo 
Gtber  Huber  features— makes  the  Light  Four  the  last  word  in  tractor  de- 
pendability— and  fud  economy,  too. 

Write  for  "The  Tractor  in  the  Making",  an  interestinf 
Btory  of  the  development  of  the  tractor  as  reflected  in 
the  successive  moiiela  of  the  Hnber  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  COMPANY 

215  Center  Street  Marion,  OUo 

Canadian  Branch,  Brandon,  Manitoba 

itakertofthe  Uuber  Junior  Thresher 
Good  territory  still  open  for  live  dealers 


Wcicfat  6 .000  poondr, 
puUa  thm  li"  bot- 
toa  piowa;  It  b.p. 
MlTerrd  to  the  diaw- 
bar;  U  b.  p.  at  the 
bdt;  Waukcaba.four- 
cjhairt  Dotun  Pcr- 
(cs  Badialor,  Hyma 
Roller  Bearing!: 
boma  gMoline,  kcro- 
KDCordialilUtc;  <cii> 
Ur  draft;  two  •peed*. 
tH  aad  «  miUi 
ptrbonr. 


r^Kt^L -'''^t^Si^ 


':-^rm' 


POULTRY 


EGO  RULINGS 


A  conference  was  held  with  Secre- 
tary Rasmussen,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  Di- 
rector of  Pood  Bureau  James  Foust, 
Chemist  Charles  H.  LaWall,  and  Spe- 
cial Agent  R.  M.  Simmers,  to  deter- 
mine two  points  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  trade  in  connection 
with  the  recently  enacted  fresh  egg 
law. 

First.  What  Is  meant  or  under- 
stood by  the  chalaza? 

The  chalaza  is  the  thicker  portion 
of  the  egg  white  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  yolk  and  holding  it  in 
Its  proper  place  In  the  centre  of  the 
egg.  As  the  egg  ages  the  chalaza 
weakens  and  becomes  thinner  and 
the   yolk   sinks    to   the   side   of   the 


It  Does  Pay  To  Grow  Fruit 

Men  who  make  a  business  of  marketing  fruit, 

say  high  prices  will  be  the  rule  for  many  years. 

It  will   pay  you  to  plant  five  or  ten   acres    (or 

more  if  you  can)  in  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees; 

within  a  few   years  they   will    be   the   best 

paying  crop  on  the  farm.     Trees  are  easy  to 

care  for,  and 

The  Money  Returns  Are  Big 

But  do  not  delay — plant  your  trees  this  fall, 
in  ideal  conditions  of  weather  and  soil;  the 
roots  have  no  chance  to  dry  out  and  the  sun 
will  no  longer  burn  so  hotly.  Plant  peach, 
apple,  cherry — in  fact  all  kinds  of  trees  that 
you  need.     Write  us  today. 

HOOPES,   BRO.  *  THOMAS    CO. 
41  Maple  Avenue  Weat  Cheater,  Penna. 


[Save  on  a-Spreacfer/J 


GALLOWAY'S  GREAT  OFFER 


Get  my  new  advertising  proposition.    It  will  save 

much  cash  on  any  style  of  Galloway  Complete  Spreader.     Ask 
now— today— as   the   time  is   limited.     Remember  that 
Galloway  Spreaders  Uke  less  horse  and  man  power, 
spreading  more  land  thoroughly  with  less  effort  than  old 
style,  cumbersome  machines.    Will  supply  your  soil  with 

pUat  food.    Enable*  you  to  eaah  In  bis  on  r«cord-crop  pricf*; 


you 

for  it. 


THE  NEW 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Helps 
your  land  to  work  overtime.  Gets  you  SO 
buthelt  where  you  got  2S  before^  Re- 
member, manure  i«  money  but  it  mult  be 
•praad  oo  ynnrfields  tobe  worth  any  thine. 


The  ireatcst  iprcader  im> 
provement  in  year*.  Make* 
pniiitive.  fnanur4>dl*tribiiti<>n 
ttt   nil   tn  M'Tfn  fr.-t.     Hrt.«ka 
tip  Mil  lump*  that  miKhtwlip 
throuiih  tlie  b«'«t«-r.   AI>«oliiI**l 
l>ulteris«-«  every  bit  of  ronnure. 
Cuti'lowntrii«ii<ri>^lheflfl<l» 
tbtia  MIX  mc  time  and  latx>r, 

Elevon  Croat  Features 

TW  ««w  Na.  B  Oailoway  k>w  <(own  t«    *ae» 
Ml  IM  «•*!  Mid  eaay  on  ihv  hi>r«^.   H««  «n}*- 
lyrv^MMI  V  rak*.     rata-nirj  roller  f#«d.     I'at- 
•Ntea^ButtMmitir  %U-9   untform  cl#aj>  mit  ^wb- 
fea«ro      Phort   turn,  alt  wh««la  uml»r   Iha  ^i«d. 
All  at««l  t>^aUr-tr«ra  mwura  to  ahreda-csrnot 
Ivtat    m»cp  or  brvak.    Sprcft4l  from  four  Utwcftir- 
fow  lo«da  yrr  ten. 

Write  for  Low  Price 

Send  at  once  for  low  price  Spreader  Offer 
and  Galloway  money-saving  Spreader  B<x>kn. 

Tbey  point  the  way  to  the  best  Spreader  made  at  bifr 
tavinffs.  Cloee  ehiiipinir  i>oints  •t^\e  freiftht.  WRITE 
NOW-BUy  TODAY  AND  SAVE  MONEY 


Sold  Direct 
from  Galloway's 
Great  Factories 


^WM 


.  GALLOWAY  CO.  w»tS;-lSS...w»^ 


signs  of  broodlness  indicate  that  ex- 
hausted nature  demands  a  rest,  and 
it  should  be  given.  It  is  not  always 
desirable  to  put  eggs  under  the 
broody  hens  and  allow  them  to  bring 
off  a  brood  of  chickens;  so  in  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the 
fever,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
ben  a  rest. 

Cruel  methods  are  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  in  breaking  up  the  broody 
biddies,  when  more  humane  treat- 
ment would  serve  the  purpose  just 
as  well.  Dipping  them  in  cold'water 
will  no  doubt  break  them,  but  the 
shock  to  their  bodies,  which  record  a 
temperature  of  about  110  degrees,  is 
dangerous.  Confining  them  In  light 
Coops  without  food  or  water  for  sev- 
eral days,  as  practicediby  some,  will 
also  break  them,  but  when  they  are 


A  Successful  Farm  Poultry  Woman  and  Her  Flock 


shell,  where  It  sometimes  becomes  at- 
tached in  very  old  eggs. 

Second.  After  what  iperlod  of  time 
does  an  egg  lose  Its  identity  as  a 
fresh  egg  In  Interpreting  the  act? 

This  depends  upon  many  factors, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

First.  An  egg  laid  In  March  or 
April  and  kept  under  4>roper  condi- 
tions will  retain  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  a  fresh  egg  for 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  In  warmer 
weather  this  time  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  reduced,  and  an  egg  laid 
in  very  hot  weather  and  possibly  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  the  nest  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  has  lost 
these  characteristics  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  not  as  good  as  an 
April  egg  kept  for  a  month  under 
favorable  conditions,  and  It  should 
not  be  offered  for  sale  or  be  permit- 
ted to  be  sold  as  and  for  a  fresh  egg. 

Nor  can  an  egg  which  is  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  ordinary  at- 
mospheric conditions  in  a  retail 
store  for  several  days  or  a  week  in 
warm  weather  be  expected  to  retain 
the  characteristics  which  are  ex- 
pected of  a  fresh  egg. 


BROODY  HENS 


It  is  not  always  true  that  when  a 
hen  shows  signs  of  broodlness  It  Is 
nature's  hint  that  she  needs  a  rest. 
When  a  hen  lays  a  few  eggs  and 
then  becomes  broody  it  is  due  to 
racial  rather  than  natural  or  physi- 
cal causes.  In  the  case  of  the  hen 
'that  has  been  laying  for  a  long  pe- 
'  riod,    it    is    undoubtedly    true    that 


released  from  their  prisons  the  hens 
are  nearer  dead  than  alive. 

When  a  hen  first  becomes  broody 
it  Is  better  to  let  her  sit  for  a  few 
days,  then  break  her  up.  This  will 
give  the  hen  a  rest  and  allow  her 
system  to  recuperate,  besides  making 
it  much  easier  to  break  up  the  broody 
fit  than  If  taken  In  hand  when  the 
symptoms  first  appear.  After  re- 
maining on  the  nest  two  or  three 
days,  the  hen  may  then  be  confined 
in  an  airy  coop  or  pen,  large  enough 
to  admit  of  exercise,  but  free  from 
anything  from  which  she  can  make  a 
nest.  Feed  lightly  and  give  plenty 
of  water.  A  email  coop  with  a  slat 
bottom  through  which  the  air  can 
circulate  also  makes  a  good  Jail  for 
the  broody  hen.  A  sitting  hen  must 
feel  the  .sensation  of  warmth  under 
her  body  when  she  is  on  the  nest, 
else  she  will  soon  give  up  the  work. 
A  small  red  rag  fastened  to  the 
feet  of  a  biddy  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  attract  her  attention  Is  said  to  be 
an  effective  way  of  breaking  broody 
hens,  but  this  probably  might  be 
classed  among  the  cruel  methods,  as 
the  hen  will  continually  be  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  rag. 

Confinement  for  a  few  days  Is  as 
good  a  method  as  any,  and.  if  given 
food  and  water  when  released,  the 
bens  will  be  ready  to  commence  lay- 
ing again  in  a  short  time.  If  allowed 
to  occupy  nests  as  long  as  they  are 
disposed  they  will  often  sit  for 
weeks,  and  may  not  lay  again  for 
several  months,  thereby  becoming  a 
source  of  loss  instead  of  profit. — 
W.  F.  P. 
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Electric  Lights 
For  Your  Buggy 


Obey  the  Law! 


DELTA  ELECTRIC 

VEHICLE 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Combination  With  Red  Tail  Liglit 

Pennsylvania  il  enforcing  its  vehicle  night 
lighting  law  to  the  letter  for  the  »alety  of 
iti  citizent. 

You  can  remove  every  night  driving  danger 
•nd  comply  with  the  law  if  you  will  equip 
your  vehicle  with  the  Delta  Electric  System, 
designed  and  built  to  meet  all  legal  require- 
ments. 

U  i*  life  insurance  and  protection  against 
arrest  and  the  cost  is  «o  small  that  no  ve- 
hicle owner  should  be  without  one. 
Bums  two  common  No.  6  dry-cells,  pro- 
curable anywhere,  and  they  last  for  months 
in  average  service. 

^o   aeS     Cocnpleta  with 

*P%y»0%J     Batteriea 
S*«  your  dealer  or  send  ua  S3.SS  for 
•yetem  ahown  above. 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

DEI»T.  "L",  MARION,  INDIANA  I 


IN  THE  POTATO  SECTIONS 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  —  Have  been 
rushed  worse  this  year  than  during 
the  war,  getting  potatoes  in  later 
than  any  year  except  the  wet  June  of 
1916.  The  season  here  has  been 
very  dry  from  late  May  until  the 
rains  of  two  weeks  ago;  even  those 
were  much  lighter  than  along  the 
coast.  The  result  i.s  that  potato 
stands  are  poor,  vines  are  small  and 
insects  have  been  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  damage.  The  tarnished 
plant  bugs  and  both  kinds  of  flea 
beetles  have  been  at  work  and  have 
done  an  amoiint  of  damage  fur 
greater  than  is  generally  known,  as 
their  ways  of  injuring  the  foliage  do 
not  show  up  as  plainly  as  does  that 
of  the  ordinary  potato  bug.  Oats  are 
cut  badly  by  the  drought.  Hay  is 
weedy,  but  about  a  normal  yield. 
Corn  is  looking  fine  and  wheat  and 
rye  are  good. 

The  piitash  matter  looks  very  plain 
to  a  potato  grower  wanting  ferti- 
lizers. The  cities  want  to  buy  the 
farmers'  products  and  get  them 
cheap  through  Canadian  competition. 
•But  city  interests  want  to  sell  the 
farmers  potash,  a  "raw  material  In 
the  manufacture  of  potatoes,"  and 
because  the  city  interests  have  the 
President  and  Congress  on  their  side, 
thev  shut  out  foreign  potash  by  an 
absolute  embargo  on  imports  this 
spring,  and  for  next  spring  either  a 
tariff  duty  or  a  system  of  licenses  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  potash  made 
In  this  country. — Daniel  Dean,  July 

27. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Maine. — Our  pota- 
toes at  present  look  favorable  for  a 
normal  crop.  The  weather  has  been 
dry,  but  under  these  conditions  we 
get  a  more  satisfactory  market  gen- 
erally than  with  wet  weather.  I 
think  that  four  weeks  will  put  Aroos- 
took County  Cobblers  on  the  market. 
Wheat  and  oats  promise  about  a  90 
percent  crop.  Hay  is  normal,  with 
conditions  very  favorable  for  har- 
vesting, making  fine  quality.  Would 
say  that  potatoes  will  give  about  a 
90  percent  crop. — L.  W.  T.,  July  24. 


SEMISOLID  BUTTERMSLK  i 


"Make  'Em  Grow  Fast"     « 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  ] 

AIYouWanll     Just  When  You  Want  h!     BEST    HOG   FEED   ON   EARTH!    I 

a-n««Y  e/\TTn  T»TTip»PT»i»i«TT  XT  !■  nii^A  ,.r*9mArv  Imi t.f.Amiilk  with  NOTHING  addea    ■ 


SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  Is  pure  creamery  buttermilk  wltb  NOTHING  adde« 
—nothing  tak.n  away  but  the  water.  NOT  MODIFIED  by  t^%  •I?*'"""  keen,  ^i 
PHOBIC  ACID  or  any  other  preservative.  Its  owa  natural  LACTIC  ACID  keeps  n 
(resli. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Also  (rnarantee  that  you  will  be  satlsflea  with  results  frmn  feeding  it. 
Our  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  Is  the  only  buttermilk  on  the  market  that  you 
can  drink  yourself  or  use  to  make  batter-cakes  for  your  table. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Colltgt.  Amci.  lowi.  Ui  two  froupt  e«  liojt.  sam«  aumbtr.  same  llttsr— rsoord 
ptr   100  lb«.   »«in   ia  wsighl  wheat 

Oayi  Corn        Msat  Mtal        Middlings 

I     211  442  Ibi.  33  |b».  31  Ibi 


I     ■ 

t     I 


No.    2 


..ISS 


148  lb«. 


•  Ibt. 
24  Iks. 


14  IN. 


Woight 
29«  Ibt. 
29S  lbs. 

I  Ibi. 
You  eaa 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  aub- 
•tantial  Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Frick  Tractors  can 
be  seenoal  Akron,  O..  and  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  demonstrations  Aug.  12 
and  13  and  at  Butler,  Pa.,  Aug.  21 
and  22.  Write  for  price  and 
further  Information.  Dealers 
waoted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

I  347  W.  Main  St..   Waynesboro.  Pa. 


,  A,  CONDENSED  X, 


Gain  or  Savini     *2  294  Ibt.  24  lbs.  17  ibt. 

No.  I  had  no  butttr  aiilk.     No.  2  had  all  thty  would  drink, 
do  ai  wtll  or  botltr. 

Uitd  by  tht  Packirs  and  ethsr  Istdtrt  la  CAR  LOTS. 

•^^nJ?^J.5*^*  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  kttpi  thtm  healthy  and  fttt  thtm  to  narkit  aarliir. 
SEMI-SOLID    BUTTERMILK    It   a   lalo   ftod— ttiriliitd   and   paittur 
i/cd. 
A  SOO-lb.  barrti  it  eeual  to  1.000  talloni  ol  battcrmilli. 
To  tavt  you  Irtight  plants  havt  bttn  built  in  lovtral  dilltrtnt  ilatts. 
Why    utt    a    tubititutt    or    Modiflod    Botttrmilk?      Uto   SEMI-SOLID 
it'i  furt  and  unadulttrattd.     Stnd  your  ordtr  today. 


BELGIAN  HOESE  SHOW 

The  first  International  Belgian 
Horse  Show  will  be  held  at  Waterloo, 
la.,  September  22-28.  A  special  com- 
mission from  Belgium  will  attend  the 
show  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
stock  upon  which  to  rebuild  the  Bel- 
Kian  breed  In  Its  native  country. 
Over  J5.500  are  offered  In  prizes. 

COUNTY  NOTES 


BUTTERMILK- 

Eaittrn    RtRrtl«ata^«t 

I.  H.  NESTER  &  CO. 

33  80.   Front  St.,  Phila.,   Pa. 


Manufacturtrt 

G>n»olidated  Products  Co. 

LINCOLN,    NEB. 


1370  ACRE  FARM 

For  .Silo  within  two  mllM  of  BartlM  Station  on  Ui» 
Detroit.    Tol«i„   *    Iroaton    ll_    H  .    li    ■»"  «.»;"''.  "' 

rlrired.  the  ronalDdfr  In  unculled  »«-..i><l  rr.wth  tlui 
h«  from  4i  to  7J  yran  old.     IMentv  of  »■•'' Ji"L.!» 
f,n««d.    0.«d  7-r«oin  dwollln*.  3'.  t^i.'m.nt  h.m»««  t^n 
buildms.  four  ttahlM.  crib.   "»"•'■,■<»•■,  ■'"'  »"'*  "J 
<-hln.?ry   for  grindins.   rl.y.   or<h«rd.      I»r«  "»»  "" 
derlaid  with  .No.   5  r..al.  limMono  and  m-Kt  .No  2  fro 
ri..     Well  luiwd  for  rto.k  firm  and  titnher  huiiiii»«» 
il    B.    W11.LAIU?  A  CO  .  IHONT.IN.   OHIO 


IF  YOU  WANT!?  -Hu"',^''"""'  '""  "'"'" 

JOHN  D.  BI.ACa.     lOSth  St*.  Chippewa  rail*.  Wla 


200  Acres  $2800,  with 
Pair  Horses,  5  Cows  and 

\Vt>."'uii.  btmru.  full  list  iniplonirntt.  quahtlty  o( 
rroi»s.  ::'»  miles  to  town;  (0  acrf?,  smooth  fertilo 
flelds.  30  cow.  trlre-fenrrd.  tpriiig  watered  paatiu*; 
wood,  tlmtier.  fnjit  frartlcall)  new  house  larft 
hariu.  silo.  Ac  Owner  retirlnit.  t'J  DOO.  part  cash. 
i!i.-u  everitliliu:.  DeUlla  thit  bli:  produdnic  farm  pass 
Id  Ciuloii  Bsmlut  19  8UIM.  copy  free  STItdUT 
K.\II.M  AtiK.NCV,  1123  B.  B..  Land  Title  Bld(.. 
rtiiUdelpliia. 


Rich  Micliipm  Farms    £^^  "^^SLrrmS 

BBOTHXR.1.   IS  Marrtll  Bulldlos.   Sactsaw.  Ifia 


^J^  INCREASED  AWIE  PROFITS 

^.T^J>         W^       AFarquharHytlraulic 

^jjr  wEr        cider  iress  wiU  turn 

tn^  ^    ^      ■J»         your  culls   into   good 

-"'  '  ^1^*"    aellins  cider.  You  can 

also    make    money 

presslne    lor  your 

Deigbt>ors. 

Our  hizh  prattar*  coii> 
tlructioD  lets  all  (ha  Juica 
from  Iha  apptaa  with  mini, 
mum  power.     Fr  esses  tn 

— abet  from  I S  to  tss  barrels 

-,,  '^^        aday.  New  Catalofu* 

fVkig  t«U  partMular*  fra*  on  request. 
A.B.  Wmrm^ur  Co..  U4..  *n  1N.Tark.ra. 
jf  as*  a^t  h»ass  »a«  Isiltfi.  ttti  Mln,  liv-ttmri.  sW. 


EArGAIN 
Yl  NCE 
BOOR 


will  «■*«  r™  ■  .".  ." 
moo—      Ito  •»  1««  -  •!» 

•«w«r«i«.6«b""  — 


FIEE  To4iy  ?Sf  fr.?r.iSiIS-!^ 

BOBBBW^^  CnvU  U,  ft  mat  baok  U—.  postpaid  (<■ 

rvimra    ••  cents  each  and  •». 

t/xllt.>&a     tl.>.li!t      l.»ihorn»     Beds    and 


€ 


l.roll»rs       MmeT    h.  k   for    dMd   onjs   as 
f.r  as  Colors  !■.  Te«.;  >n;1  «•'"'  -  J^JL 

CM     LAUVER.    Pro*..    Bex   4» 
MeAllttarville.  Pa. 


for 


Uolrinf  far  a  Farm  t    ^\'i"  «d  ph. 

T    a    AUBUI  CO  .  WW.I.INOTOf«.   OHIO 


Union  Co..  Pa.,  (C)  Aug.  13.— Oats 
are   all   cut   and    stored.      Some  oats 
are  threshing  well  by  the   load,  and 
will   run   from   40   to   50   bushels  per 
acre.     Where  wheat  stood  up  well  it 
yields  from  18  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Much  timothy  seed  has  been  made  In 
this    county    and    Is    bringing    good 
prices.     The  second  growth  of  clover 
is   good   where  hay   was  made  early 
and   not  pastured.      Corn   needs  rain 
to  finish  the  ears  and  so  do  the  late 
potatoes,    as   the   early    ones    were   a 
small  crop.     Oats  atubbles  are  being 
plowed,  but  the  ground  Is  too  dry  to 
do    real    good    work,    and    manure    Is 
being  hauled  to  fields  for  wheat.     A 
number  of  tile  silos  have  b.>en  built 
in    this    section,    and    some    wooden 
ones,  too.  as  sllofl  are  being  appreci- 
ated  more   every  year   In    producing 
milk.     New  wheat  Is  being  marketed 
at     $2.20     nearly    as     fast    as    It    Is 
threshed,   but  the   grains  are  not  as 
plump  as  usual.      Plums  were  a  fair 
crop,  and  apples  will  be  a  better  crcp 
than     was    expected     earlier.      Many 
fresh   cows    are    being    brought    Into 
the    county    and    sold    to    dairymen, 
who   try   to  keep   all  tbe  cows  they 
can  pasture  anrl   feed. — J.  N.  Glover. 
Sussex    Co..   Del.,    C5)    July    2G.— 
Seafortl    wants    the   proposed    H-foof 
concrete       highway      across      Sussex 
Coiintv  from  Georgetown   to  connect 
with  the  western  highway,  and  local 
eitizens   are   making   a   desperate   ef- 
fort   to   get  it.      The   yield  of    wheat 
disappointing    In    manv    sections    of 
the   state    this    year.      Smooth    wheat 
seems  to  have  suffered  more  than  the 
bearderl   varieties       Willi  am   T.    Mas- 
sey  qualifies  as  the  cucumber  king  of 
this  section.     He  has  picked  and  de- 
livered   400   hampers   from    IJ   acres 
receiving  $900  for  the  lot.     The  ni- 
ciimber    crop   has    been    a    profitable 
one    In    this   section    this   year. — K. 
P.  T. 


Model  A 

3500  Pounds 

$1775 

[Model  B 

45U0  Pounds 

$2075 

M^del  D 

6000  Pounds 

$2450 

M^ddfC 

7000  Pounds 

$2750 

Model  F 

9000  Founds 

$3350 

Model  E 

14.000  Poundl 

$4500 


DAY-ELDER 

(D-E)  Worm-Drive  Motor  Trucks 

The  Truck  That  Sells  By  Comparison. 

America's  Greatest  Value. 

It  pays  to  think!  All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  DAY-ELDER  trucks  and  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  unchallenged  suprem- 
acy at  their  prices  in  America. 

MiANWARING  &  GOODMAN 

DUtributora  o»  D-E  Worm-DriT»  Motor  Trucka 

1517-19-21  West  Dauphin  Street,  Philadelpiiia,  Pa. 

-DEALERS— 

Ambler  Garage,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Dreshar  Motor  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Jas.  L  Easllack,  Ridiwood,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
C.  T.  Woohton,.  Riverton,  N.  J. 


.  \*ORMDRiU 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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THE  SPOOK 

C.  A.  WHITNEY 


f^  thirsty  fiend.  And  the  horror-of-all 
horrors  was  one  long,  slim  horn  in 
the  middle  of  its  head  that  pointed 
foreward  and  upward  at  an  angle  of 


August   23.   liU'J. 

stayed  close  in  front  of  me  and  never 
once  tried  to  get  hehind. 

On    came    the    monster    with    that 
silly,  idiotic  grin,   which  I  could   see 
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about  forty-live  degrees.  1  could  now    more  distinctly  at  every  step.     Those 
distinctly  hear  the   breathing  of  the    glaring    eyes    seemed    to    pierce    my 


By 


H-' 
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y 


1    was    returning   from    an    unsuc-    f-i.e  me  seemed  to  be  floating  in  mid 


monster,  which  sounded  lilie  the 
wheezing  of  a  leaky  blacksmith's  bel- 
lows. 

I  tried  to  think  of  running  into 
the  woods  and  thus  avoid  meeting 
the    terrible    thing,    for    it    was    evi- 


very  soul  with  every  glance.  I  CDuld 
see  those  huge  nostrils  expan(i  and 
contract  with  every  breath.  And  that 
monstrousp  mouth  displayed  two 
rows  of  teirible  teeth,  large  enough 
seemed  to  fairly  glisten  in  the  dark- 


cessful  search   for  the  cows.      It  was 


ur. 


yet    I   could    hear    that    scufflng,    dent  that  we  must  soon  meet  if  T  did    ness.     And  that  one  long,  slim   horn 


It  was  com' 


just    at    the    edge    of    evening   and    I  slap,  slap,  slap,   as  if   made   by  some  not  get  out  of  the  road. 

was   a    lad   of   fourteen.      My    course  heavy  beast  walking  In  the  dust.  ing  toward  me  with   an  even,  steady 

was  along  a  road  which  ran  thru  a  As  the  object   came  nearer  and  a  tread. 

a  deep  ravine,  skirted  on  either  side  little  more  light  came  thru  the  trees        I  tried  to  move,  but  seemed  to  be 

by   dense   forest,   leading  to   an  Irish  1  could  see  that  instead  of  floating  in  fastened  to   the  ground. 


pointing  ever  towards  me! 

I  could  distinguish  every  feature 
now  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  broad 
daylight.  Words  fail  to  describe  the 
terrible    sensation    that    swept    thru 


Cold   chills 

settlement  some  two  miles  above  our    the    air    it    was    supported    by    some  were  running  up  and  down  my  back,  my  body.  I  was  dizzy,  sick  and  faint. 

place.        Showers     were     threatening   kind  of  form.     This  discovery  chang-  Large  drops  of  prespiration  stood  out  I  wanted  to  die.     I  wanted  the  earth 

and    darkness    rapidly     approaching,    ed  the  tenor  of  the  situation.  What-  on    my   forehead    and   I   was   shaking  to  swallow   me   up— anything   rather 

Altho    it    was    pretty    dark    thru    the    ever   it   was.   It   was   walking  on   tTie  with    fear.      I   tried   to  speak   to   Rex  than  meet  the  terrible  monster,  ever 

woods.  I  felt  perfectly  safe  with  Rex,    earth!     I  felt  easier  for  a  moment.     I  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro  across  the  coming   closer   to   me. 

my  faithful  dog.  as  my  protector.     I    soon  saw,  however,  that  it  was  much  road,  close  In  front  of  me  and  snarl-        If   I   had    only    been    a   better    boy 
was  hurrying  home  as  fast  as  possi 


If   I   had 
too  tall  and  much  too  large  for  a  hu-    ing  with  rage  and  terror.     But  I  was    regularly,  as  mother  had  taught   me 

to  do.      I  might  have  felt   more   cer- 


RHYME  OF  THE  ORCHARDIST 


In  the  palmy  days  of  long  ago. 

When  the  farmer's  tools  were  the  plow  and  hoc. 
You  could  plant  an   apple  tree  any  day. 

With  The   firm  conviction  t'was  there  to  stay. 

But  there  came  one  day  from  out  the  West, 

A  terrible  scourge  in   an  orchard   pest. 
The  doings  of  which  made  the  orchard-man  pale; 
T  was   known   as   the    deadly   San   Jose   scale. 

The   East,  to   help  out   in   the   coming   disjister. 

Which  threatened  destruction  faster  and  faster. 

Let   loose   on    the   farmer,   exceedingly    wroth. 

The   persistent   and   dangerous  Codling   moth. 

Then  followed  in  sequence,  without  even  a  stop. 
The   fungi,    perplexing — Bitter  and    Brown    rot. 

The  scab,  and  the  aphis.  Green.  Wooly  and  Black, 
Until   the    poor    farmer   cried,    "Alas   and    Alack! 

I'll  grow  no  more  trees  to  furnish  food  for  the  scum. 
That  live  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I  vum. 

But  Its  back  to  the  good  old  crops  for  me. 

That  grow  in  the  ground,  and  not  on  a  tree. 

Like  'taters  and   punkins  and   timothy   hay, 
Same   as   they   did    In   grandad's   day. 


For  I'll  bet  by  Heck,  for  each  apple  In  sight. 

There's   a   million    bugs,   or   more,    to   fight. 

And   they   spoil    the    fruit,    and    kill    the    tree. 

And    I    guess    I'll    Just    quit    afore    they    git 


me. 


ble  to   avoid   the   shower — Rex   run- 
ning a  short   distance   in  advance.         == 

When  about  half  way  home,  right 
in  the  darknest  part  of  the  road.  Rex 
suddenly  began  to  growl  and  rushed 
back  close  in  front  of  me.  This 
startled  me  somewhat  for  it  was  very 
unusual  for  him  to  behave  In  this 
strange  manner.  Rex  had  been  my 
almost  constant  companion  for  sev- 
eral years  and  I  had  never  known 
him  to  back  down  an  an  Inch  for 
anything.  It  was  his  disposition  to 
tackle  on  the  instant,  whatever  came 
In  hia  way,  and  flght  to  a  finish. 

I   stopped    and    listened   but    could 
hear   nothing  that  should   alarm  the 
dog.     I  Induced  the  dog  to  go  on  and 
proceeded  at  a  slow  walk  for  a  short 
distance.       He    continued     to     growl 
fiercely     and     was     becoming     more 
alarmed  at  every  step.     It  was  quite 
evident    that   he   had   either  seen  or 
scented    something   very   unusual,   as 
we    had.    in    past    experiences,    come 
In  contact  with  all  kinds  of  animals 
known  to  these  parts  and  I  had  nev- 
er known  him  to  act  this  way  before. 
I  stopped  and  listened  again.     This 
time  I  could  faintly  hear  some  noise 
like  that  made  by  some  heavy  animal 
walking   in    the   road,    some   distance 
ahead.       Had    it    not    been    for    the 
strange   actions  of  the  dog,  I  would 
not  have  been  alarmed  at  this  noise. 
But    Rex     was    fairly    roaring    with 
rage    by    this   time.      He    would    run 
ahead    a    few    steps,    stamp    his    feet 
in   the  dust  and  give  a  sort  of  half 
muffled    bark,    and    then    come    back 
roaring  like  a  lion,  with  the  hair  on 
.  his    back    all    pointing    towards    his 
head. 

How  I  wished  for  a  flash  of  Hght- 
r.lng  Just  then,  but  none  came — the 
shower  was  working  off  towards  the 
north. 

Presently  there  came  a  little  break 
In  the  clouds  which   allowed  a  little 

more   light   to   come    thru   the   thick    

trees.  Straining  my  eyes  I  could  dis-    — ~— 

tinguish  a  light  colored  object,  which 

appeared  like  a  large  ball  floating  In    nian    being.      I   tried    to   account    for    so  benumber  with   fright   that   I  was 

the  air.  several  feet  from  the  ground    this  strange  appearance  but  the  un-    speechless  and   motionless. 

and   coming  towards   me.      A  sudden    usual  behavior  of  the  dog  brought  all         I  did  not  know  much  about  spooks, 

thrill  of  fright  ran   thru  rae.     What    vny  reasoning  to  naught.  for  this  was  the  first  one  I  had  ever 

this     object     could     be floating     so        It  finally  came  to  my  startled  mind   aeen.      I    did    not    know    what    they 

steadily  and  slowly  thru  the  air —  that  I  was  about  to  meet  one  of  the  would  do  to  fcoys  when  they  caught 
w^as  beyond  my  comprehension.  1  much  dreaded  spooks,  which  T  had  them  alone  in  the  woods  after  dark, 
tried  to  attribute  It  to  some  natural  often  heard  a  certain  old  Irish  lady  But  I  was  sure  from  the  fiendish  ex- 
cause,  but  nothing  seemed  to  suit  the  tell  about^ln  the  form  of  a  human  pression  of  this  one  that  it  intended 
conditions.  giant  and  that  the  light   colored  oh-    to   catch    rae    up   on   that   long,    slim 

'I  thought  of  all  the  stories  I  had    Ject.     which    at     first     seemed    to  be    horn    and    toss    me    in    the    air.    Just 


Warmed  by  the  sun,  and  wet  with  the  dew. 

Apples  blossomed  with  courage,  and  fruited;  a  few 

Being  fine,  but  most  of  the  time,  they  were  made 
Into  cider,  or  fed  to  the  swine. 

Now  the  man  from  the  West,  with  the  long  railroad  haul. 
Must  grow  perfect   fruit  or  go  to   the   wall. 

That  he  won.  Is  a  fact  that  none  can  deny. 

And  all  who'd  make  good  must  his  methods  apply. 

For  he  pruned  and  he  sprayed  and  he  coddled  each  tree, 

Till  it  yielded   its  fruit  abundantly. 
And   the   fruit   was    perfect,    and  smooth   and    free 

From  worm  or  blemish,  that  grew  on  the  tree 
That  was  pruned,  and  sprayed  on  leaf  and   bough. 

By  the  man  who  progressed — the  man  who  knew  how. 

Warmed  by  the  sun.  and   wet  with  the  dew,  the  apples 
Blossom   with   courage,   and   fruit.      Just   a   few 

Being  culls,  for  most  uf  the  time. 

Full  ninety  percent  are  graded.  "A  prime". 

— An    Apple   Grower. 


tain  of  deliverance  from  the  terri- 
ble situation.  All  the  bad  things 
that  I  had  ever  done  flashed  thru  my 
mind   at   once. 

I  stood  there  for  hours — so  it 
seemed — the  horrible  creature  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  every  minute. 
Yet  I  could  not  move.  I  suffered  un- 
told agony. 

Presently,  some  silent  voice  seem- 
ed to  tell  me  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  done  quickly,  or  I  was 
doomed. 

What  seenie^l  my  only  chance  of 
escape  was  to  get  Rex  to  tackle  the 
monster  an<l  for  me  to  run  for  my 
life  while  he  was  being  disposed  of. 
Poor,  faithful  Rex!  I  could  almost 
hear  him  cry  out  with  pain  as  that 
terrible  horn  pierced  his  body  and 
tossed  him  Into  the  air.  But  It  was 
my  only  chance. 

I  pulled  myself  together  as  best  1 
could  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  By 
a  supreme  effort  I  managed  to  gasp 
the  words  "Take  'im  Rex". 

With  a  snarl  of  rage  Rex  dove 
ahead  and  there  came  from  the  dark- 
ness,  in  a   shrill,   piping   voice: 

"Git  out  ye  whelp.  Call  off  yer 
dog!  The  saints  protect  us!"  and 
more  of  the  same. 

The  mystery  was  soved. 
An  unusually  tall,  old  Irish  lady 
who  had  something  wrong  with  her 
breathing — asthma,  I  guess — was 
coming  from  town,  carrying  on  her 
head  a  new  bushel  basket.  In  the 
basket  were  a  broom  and  many  pack- 
ages of  groceries  and  dry  gooi|«.  She 
had  removed  her  shoes,  tied  them  to- 
gether and  hung  them  over  the 
broom  handle,  outside  the  basket. 

Most  of  our  troubles  are  only  Im- 
aginary. 


Remember  all  the  things  you  said 
you'd  do  for  the  boy  once  he  got 
home  from  France?  Don't  forget 
them  now,  and  he'll  find  th*-  old 
farm  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all. 

When  the  merchant  has  some  de- 
sirable goods  to  sell  he  says  so  in  the 
paper — not  usually  in  a  little  want 
ad,  but  in  big  type  in  "display 
space."  Maybe  here's  a  hint  for  the 
farmer  with  two  or  three  choice  cows 
to  sell. 

The  European  farmer  raise'?  more 
crops  to  the  acre;  the  American 
farmer  more  to  the  man.     In  general. 


ever     read      about      wlll-o-the-wlsps,  floating  In   the   air.  was  the  head  of    for  sport — or  something  of  a  similar    this  expresses  the  difference  between 

ghosts,  hobgobblins  and  the  like,  but  the  monster.     A  sudden  terror  slezed 

could  make  nonp  of  them  conform  to  me    as    I    began    to    distinguish    the 

the  strange  object  which  was  comlne  features    of    the    terrible    object.      X 

straight  towards  me.  All  of  the  will-  large  pair  of  eyes  glared  at  me  from 

o-the-wisps.   ghosts  and  that  sort  of  the  darkness.     The  huge  mouth  wore 

thing  that  1  had  ever  heard  of  were  a    broad,    silly    grin    and    the    whole 

silent  visitors.     .'^Itho  the  object  be-  countenance  bespoke  a  greedy,  blood 


nature.  peasantry   and   an    independent    agrl- 

I  was  confident   that   at  one  word  cultur. 

of    command    Rex    would    tackle    the  — 

monster,    but.    as    he    was    my    only  A    home   bureau    member   has    dis- 

protector   I   hesitated    In    taking   the  covered  that  a  rough  scouring  mit  is 

risk.     It   was  evident   that   he   would  just  the  thing  for  removing  the  thin 

stand  by  me  to  the  last  minute.  Ho  skins  from  new   potatoes. 


■ 


What  can  a  man  Learn  from 
Looking  at  a  Tractor  in  a  Tent 


IF  you  have  ever  been  to  a  tractor 
demonstration,  you  probably  know  the  ear- 
nest way  some  salesmen  have  of  taking  you 
into  a  tent  and  pointing  out  all  the  fine  points  of 
the  tractor  they  are  trying  to  sell. 

They  will  show  you  its  engine  and  its 
wheels  and  its  gears  and  its  clutches,  and  tell 
you  why  they  are  better  than  those  of  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 

Now,  the  intelligent  farmer,  when  he 
goes  to  look  at  a  tractor,  wants  to  be  shown 
by  the  tractor  itself. 

For  eight  years  the  G  O  Tractor  has 
been  showing  farmers  all  over  the  country  just 
what  they  wanted  to  know.  It  has  shown  them 
that  it  can  do  anything  they  want  it  to,  and  do 
it  economically,  and  keep  on  doing  it. 

There  is  nothing  "eye-filling"  about  the 
G  O  Tractor.  It  is  a  four-wheel,  four-cylinder 
tractor — the  simplest  and  most  practical  con- 
struction known.    There  is  no  loss  of  traction 
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due  to  the  shifting  of  weight  to  the  wheels  of  the 
implement.  Its  pull  increases  as  the  traction 
increases,  because  the  drawbar  is  free-swaying 
—  not  rigid  —  eliminating  all  side  draft  and 
making  it  safe  on  hills. 

The  G  O  driving  mechanism  is  the 
biggest  advance  in  tractor  engineering  which  the 
industry  has  seen.  It  gives  six  speeds  forward 
and  six  reverse — a  right  speed  for  plowing  in  any 
sort  of  soil ;  a  right  speed  at  the  belt  pulley  for 
any  kind  of  machine.  It  is  so  easily  controlled 
that  even  a  child  can  operate  it.  All  gears  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  oil  bath,  adding  years 
to  their  life. 

The  facts  about  the  G  O  Tractor  are 
open  to  anyone  who  is  looking  for  sound,  com- 
mon horse-sense — not  features  or  talking  points. 
You  may  be  interested,  also,  in  knowing  more 
about  the  company  behind  the  G  O  Tractor — 
its  guarantee  and  its  idea  of  what  constitutes 
real  service.  A  post  card  today  will  put  you 
under  no  obligation. 
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The    General    Ordnance    Company 
Tractor  Division 

Weatern  Sales  Office  »nd  Factarr; 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 

Esacutiva  and  Eaaiern  Salaa  Office: 

TWO  WEST  43rd  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Eaatarn  Faclary: 

DCR3Y.  CONNECTICUT 
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"Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


but  many  of  them  are  yery  poor,  txing  noth-  by,   93(<(/3.50 

ing    lint    the    windfaillx    whicli    were    blown    off  ket.       Carrots, 

the   trees    by    the    seviTO   8tonn   of    last   week.  TSefrt'll    bii.;    do.,    wax,    91((i'1.2.5 

This  inakeH  a  verv  wide  ran({e  in  prices,   best  beans,    ♦C.T.'Vfri  .'l.'J.'i    bii.      Iteets.    ai 


t.     Cucumbem,  40(<i  50c  l)8«- 

li(<i>3c    buneh,      Oreen    beam, 

bu.      liima 

("  3i'   hunch. 


AllgURt    23,    1919. 


MEW   YORK   HAT   AND   QBAIN 


Bey    and    Delaware     fruit.       Western     {leachea    2.2.')   bu.      Crapliaj)|ile8,   7.">'(<i  QOv   basket. 


sold  today  from  f2(fi2.75  per  bushel 

The    siiuie    kind   of    a  market   that   is   pre- 
vailini;  on   peaelies  is  also  iirevailiiig  on  can- 
taloupes.     Many  of   the  rantaloupis   are  Tery 
loor    in    quality    and    eondition,    due    to    delay 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,   August  18,  1919. 

Supi'lies  of  vot^toea  are  not  as  heavy  as 
might  be  expected  for  this  season  of  the 
y«ar,  and  prices  are  quite  a  little  tinner 
and  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Most  of  the 
eup|<lie8  are  from  nearby  New  .lersey,  with 
only  a  few  still  coming  from  the  Kaslern 
Khore,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Southern 
{jotatoes  sold  today  at  I'ldi  6.,'iU  per  barrel 
for  No.  1  potatoes,  while  No  -s  and  culls 
sold  all  the  way  from  91.5U((i4  per  barrel. 
N«w  Jersey  Giants  in  l.^U-pound  sacks  gold 
4;enerally  at  9.S.2>.^f<f  .~>.35  ])er  sack,  while  the 
New  Jersey  Cobblers  in  bulk  aoid  at  %'i.H>(tii 
3.75  per  cwt.  A  fairly  liberal  supply  is 
being  hauled  in  by  the  nearby  farmers  and 
those  are  selling  at  $1.15frfl.40  per  %  bas- 
ket for  No.  1  stock  with  No.  2»  ot  6U(n76o 
per   basket. 

There  has  been  but  a  wnall  increaae  In  the 
sap|)Ciea  of  sweet  |>otatoe«,  and  i^ood  prires 
are  still  prevailing.  North  Carolina  is  still 
forwarding  a   few   which  sold   today   at   %iiUi9 

,.er   barrel   for   primes  with   No.  2s   at  »4   per    m^je  ^rVnr'»lT(>VAV75'"per  "far,"  mostiy   »27.5 
Hwrrel.      The   Kastern   Shore   is   supplyms   the     (,<  7i:,0.      Huckleberries    are   «howing    little   or 


New    York,    August    18.    HMO, 

.- -      . .    .  Feed. — There     was     very      little     doing     in 

pe'ach'e'8""»ellTng    at"7.Ve{s">f.5ti"i>er     basket!     (Jreen  corn,  20(<i  35c  do/..    Tomatoes,  50(a'75o    the   way  of   new    business   at  the  close  of   the 
with    culls    and    windfalls    fro«n    10{<r50c    per    basket.      .Squash.    20(<i  3tl.!   basket.  week,    buyers    still    Oooking   on    j.rices    as    too 

'basket       Husbel   baskets  of  Delaware   peaches         Kruil. — Apples.    No.    1,    *5fci  fi    bbl.;    No.    2,     high,     despite     sliglit     reductions    during     the 

' tl(<r2    bkt.    Huckleberries,     week,   and  taking  only  such  lots  as  they   need 

are 
ral 


'basket       Husbel   baskets  of  Delaware   peaches  Fruit. — Apples.    No.    1,    »ofei  fi    blil.;    no.    a,  nign.     aespiie     siigJii     reuuciions    auring     i 

sold    today    at   |l((il.2.'>    for   i)Oor   ones,    while  fa.SOfti  4..it»    U\A.;    tl(<r2    bkt.    Huckleberries,  week,   and  taking  only  such  lots  as  they   nt 

a    car   of    good    Delaware    peaches    was    being  I8((i)22c     qt.     CantaJoupes.     2.'V((i'75c     basket.  <or    current    wants.      New    crop    su|)plies    i 

Bold    at    f2.75    per    bushel.      Crate   stock   sells  I'eachcs,     »1.5(>(<i3     bu. ;     76pf(i|1.6()     basket,  not     ex.peclcd     to     be     available     for     seve 

from   $l(<i3   per  crate   for  both  the  New  Jer-  Watermelons,   4l>((i  50c  per    10(».      Pears,   $1®  weeks  yet. 


(Quotations:      City    feed,    brun,    $4H :    mid- 


llutter. — Creamery,     western     fancy,     5ft((i)  dlings,     ^i8     in     luu-pound    sacks;     reil    dog, 

57c;  choice,  54ffi  55c ;  pound  prints,   57((i"59c.  $t>9,    nominal,    in    KKigKiund    sacks;    Western 

Nearby    rolls,    40(<i47c.      Dairy    prints,    46®  spring    bran,    $4H^i49;    standard,    middlings, 

47,-.  ftio;   flour  middlings,  ^fiti ;   red  dog,   J'o'n  7'.;, 

Eggs. — .State,      Pennsylvania     and     nearby,  »11     in     lOd'pound     sacks,     30day     sliiinnent. 


in  ehiijping  and  transit  caused  by  last  week's    47c(<(48c;    Kastern  Shi>re   and  Virginia,   47d!)     <>at  feed,    |31f.i:v2;    rye  middlings,  $48;    white 


severe   Storm    and    prices   are   showing   an    ex-  48c;    Southern,    46f<i  47c 

Iremely    wide    range     as     to     eondition     and  Live  Poultry. — Sjiringers,   3.'3(ff'a8c  lb.;   cjd 

quwlily.       Today     Delaware    cantaloupes    sojd  roosters.     22'('o)23c;     old     hens,     3 5 (<i  3 tic     lb.; 

all    the   way    from   40c    up   to   $1.50   per   crate  ducks,    young,     28(1/ 30c;     do.,    old,    2i5(<(;2Gc; 

for    the   standards,    while    the  juinlios   sold    at  guinea   fowls,    9or>i|l, 

75c('«  $1.75,    and    flat    crates    at    2(>f«)7'5c    jier         drains.- — Wheat,    new    N«.   1   red,    $2.38%; 

crate.      New  Jersey  cantaloupes  brought  from  do.,     No.    2.    $2.a5!)4;    do.,    No.    3,    f2.31%; 

25c((i$1.25    per    %    basket.      As  (Won   as    this  garlicky,    $2.29%  (<i  2.36%.      Corn,    bag    lots,     baled    hay 

"         ~       * Oats,     standard,     firm 


pour    stock     is    cleaned    up    there    will    be 
better    and    a    more    regular    nwrket    on    both 
cantaloupes   and   peaches. 

There    were    40    fresh    cars   of    watermelons 
here    today,    which   caused    the   market   to   d 


erwater    bulk    of    the    sweet    potatoes    at    this  „„    i.i„nge    at    20(o  23c    per    quart,    while    the 

time,   and   these  sold  today   from   $8.,iO(<.«.50  .i.iackberries    rule  iKrm   at    18(Ji22c   per   quart, 

per    barrel   for   primes  with   No.    2s   at  $4frio  .^  ,^^     p,,,  ^^^  arriving  and  selling  at  $3W 

per    barrel.      The    New    .  ersey    crop    is    wlso  3  ,„    per    bushel,    mostly   when    the   stock    is 

starting    forward,    and    these    sold     today    at  „,,.j 

$i2.'JSi6i  3  per  %   basket  for  primes  and  $1.40  '       '                             1,     u 


No.     3,      $1.95(ri  2.08      hn. 

white,   92c.      Rye,   nearby,    $I.(it)(<i  1.70  bu. 

Hay. — No.    1    timnlhy,    $44fii45c    ton;    do., 

stand.ird,       $44  f<i  44.50       ton;       light       clover, 

mixed.    $41C>|'43    ton.       Clover,    mixed,    $39f<i) 

cline.      One    car    sold    «t    $450.    and    another    42.     Clover  clear.  $,3i.'5i(fi  37   t<in.     Tangled  ryo 

car   at   $425,    but    the    rest  of   the   sales   were    Mraw,     $12f<i$14  50.       Wheat    straw,     ♦lOdj^ 

"  11.50  ton.     Oat  straw,  i$12((i  14  ton. 

Mill  Feeds. — Winter  wheat  bran,  $63  ton; 
brown  midd'lings,  ^63  ton;  white  middlings, 
i$73  tsB. 


hominy  feed,  nominal,  all  in  Km  jinnnd 
Sjicks.  Cottonseed  oil  meal,  nominal:  linseed 
oil    meal,   nominal,    in    lOUpound   sacks. 

Hay    and    Straw. — Offerings    are    fairly   Hb- 

era<l    at    all    harlior    points,    demand    is    «Jow, 

buyers     demanding     concessions     anil     luiirket 

is   weak    and    tone   lower,    es;iecially   on   small 

Kye   and   oat   straw    scarce    and 


HEW  TOBK  PSODUOB 


llav. — No.  1  largo  bales.  $45(fi4B  ton;  No. 
2.  $43(>i44  ton;  No.  3,  $4or>/42;  shipping, 
$;Miifri  38  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mixed, 
$42(<i43  ton.      Clover,  No.   1  mixed.   $39^^140. 

Straw. — Per  ton,  No.  1  rye,  $15frt  Id;  No. 
1  oat.    $12rn  13. 

Wheat.-^\o.   3  red,  $2.37%;   No. 

winter.    $2.37  H. 

Corn.— No.    3    yellow,    $2.14;    No. 

«ow,   $2.13. 

Oats. — No.   2  white,   87e. 
Rye. — Ex|.ort,  ^1.66. 


iiard 
yea- 


((11.75  per  basket  fur  No.   2s. 

Ve(*t«UM 
There    has    been    quite    an    advance 


Penltry 
Altho    the    supiilies    of    live    poultry    have 
been     fairly     liberal     during     the     past     week, 
in    the     there  has   been    a   gfiod    active   demand   which 
price  of  both  green  and  wax  beans.     Supplies     kept    su|K|>'ies    pretty    well    cleaned    up    from 
have    been    much    lighter    and    sales    are    now     day  to  day  at  slightly  higher  )iriceg  on  /owls, 

ranging  from  50c((i$1.50  per  H  basket  for  with  chickens  ruling  very  firm  at  practically  fresh-gathered  extras,  54(0  55c;  extra  firsts, 
green  beans,  according  to  quality,  and  from  unchanged  prices.  Today  live  fowls  sold  «t  Slfiri^^Sr;  firsts,  47(i'i50c;  state,  Pennsj^vania 
2«5c  up  to  $1.50  per  basket  f<ir  the  wax  36((i  3'8c  7ier  |iound,  and  spring  chickens  at  and  nearby  western  hennery  whites,  fine  to 
•a  to  quality  and  condition.  Some  of  the  3ft('i  40c,  while  the  Leghorn  springers  sold  at  fancy,  66f(i  68c;  d".,  ordinary  to  prime,  55(al 
beans     are     very     poor    and    ordinary,     while    32'ii  35c    per    pound.      Old    roosters    were    un-     6lic;     state,     Pennsylvania    and     nearby    hen- 


New  York  City,   August  18,   1919. 

Butter. — <irm;  receipts,  6.220  tubs;  cream- 
ery, higher  than  extras.  56frti56Hc;  cream- 
ery extras.  92  score.  55  He;  firsts.  52  H  ((i1 
55c;  packing  stock,  current  make  No.  2,  46c. 

Eggs. — Ste.idy;       receipts.       9.083       cases; 


PHII.ADEIJ>HIA   DAISY   MARKET 


Philadelphia,  August  18,  1919. 
Butter. — Receipts,  1,401  tubs.  As  usual  on 
Saturday,  the  Produce  Kx.<'hange  was  closed 
and  there  was  little  wholesale  trading. 
Prices  were  nominally  unchanged.  Fresh 
solid  parked  creamery,  extra,  56c  high-srur- 
ing  goods,  57  ('I  59c,  the  latter  for  jobbing 
sales;  extra  firsts,  55fii  .VS  t^c ;  firsts,  h'idd 
54c;      seconds.      506i51c;      thirds,      47<(>49c; 


the  loikse  beets  in  hampers  are  finding  rather  were  rather  slow  at  2&@  30c  per  pound 

aJow   sale  at  75c((i$l  ^er  hamper  or  $1.50(i^  BcM 

2    per    barrel.      There   is  some   little    imiiro»e-  _.                         ..     ,7** 

•nent  to  note  in  the  cabbage  market,  supiriies  There   is  practicailly    no   change   in   the  egg 

of    which    »ppear    to    be    decreasing.       Kalea  market.      A»    is    usual    at    this 


•.,»,,,,„,»,        J  _         on        Cheese    dul?    and  weak.    Quotations: 

?*,n^"'    "^'"3"i'=;    ••°'    ''""Se    run,    30  y^,^  ^^■^  Wisconsin  flats,  current  make  32  H 

(rj'JOIic.  .     .       1   ...     .1  i.i,.„.  &33c;    specials    higher;    fair    to    good.    3\(a> 

Y<:,lJn':^:L7^'7i^A'VoX^i   '^"-ZV.  «=-•••   i<^»-',.ng   sale,''of^fancy   goodf.    34<S35c. 

HEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 


selling  at  2(<i3c  each,  whUe  the  loose  carrot*    talions  and   in  most   instances  are   bringing  % 
in  hampers   continue  to  sail  from   75(«i.$1.25     premium  over   quotations,    as    follows:     Penn- 


New    York    City,    August    18,    1919. 
Business  was  not  brisk  last  week  and  altho 


(5? 6.25    per    lti5-lh.    bag:    Jersey    No.    1,   f5j50    arrivals  showed  a  decrease,   surplus  was   fair- 


per  hamper.  There  is  quite  some  improve- 
ment in  the  celery  market,  suoplies  of  which 
are  only  moderate,  but  demand  is  much  more 
active  and  good  celery  is  now  selling  read- 
ily at  9oC<i  eSc  per  bunch,  with  hearts  at  6^ 
8c   per   bunch. 

Corn  is  also  quite  a  little  firmer  under 
lighter  supplies.  Uood  Pennsylvania  corn  is 
DOW  selling  readily  at  $2.50ki  3.50  per  hun- 
dred  ears,   while    the   New   Jersey    H    baskets 


sylvania  and  other  nearby  current  receipts, 
5(ic;  nearby  firsts,  52c:  nearby  fair  to  good, 
45(fi48c;  seconds,  36Cri42c:  Western  eggs, 
4861^  52c;  southern  eggs,  Secri  46c  as  to  qual- 
ity and  loss  thown. 


lAHOASTEB  PBODUCE  MABKET 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  August  1-8,  1919. 
r  -:«  V  -.  .„  .  L  .  ...  .  1.  Dealers,  eluding  the  closest  police  super- 
bring  90c(?i  $1.50  per  basket  with  poor  stock  ,i,ion.  succeeded  in  cleaning  out  the  locri 
lelow  these  quotations  There  is  some  im-  „„)te|g  ^f  ^gg,  „„  three  su^iesKiie  days 
provement  to  be  noted  »n  cucumbers  which  ,1,^  „,,  rrmU  that  in  that  period,  quota- 
are  now  selling  at  3J4I6..C  per  basket  with  ijons  advanced  10  cents  and  reached  tiO  cents 
pickles  at  75c(.i»12.>  per  "asket.  Egg  ,  doien  this  afternoon.  More  fanners  were 
Hanu  are  from  2j.(.i  50e  per  basket  lower  ,,^„jj  ,,,,  p„,^  ,„j,y  j^an  anv  other  period 
than  they  were  s  week  ago,  as  now  the  j^j,  summer,  and  all  produce  was  »bundantly 
balk  of  the  sales  sre  being  msde  around  offered.  Corn  was  over-tilentiful  and  prices  Toi*!  for  Week 
$1  Z'S    per    H     basket    for    ^ood    egg    plants.  j„i|nfd. 

The  let-  Butter   and    Eggs.^<!reamery   butter,    63(3) 


((I  6  bag;  No.  2,  $2.50(>r  3  bag.  Beans,  green 
$ir<i3  basket;  di>..  wax.  $1.50(n  3  basket. 
Beets,  $1  5(»(<i'2.50  per  100  bunches.  Car- 
rots, $1(>(2  per  100  bunches.  Cabbage,  $4  (>f> 
6  per  100.  Lettuce.  50c6i$2  basket.  Toma- 
toes, No.  1,  $1(^12.25  box:  culls,  50(<7'75c. 

Fruit. — A|>ples,  $I(»3.2k5  basket.  Peaches, 
$2'(<i  4  crate;  Jersey,  $I.50(iii3.25  crate. 
Blackberries.  15i(S'22r  quart.  Huckleberries, 
10(ai2^  quart.  Muskmeluns.  ^H^t  1.-50  crate. 
♦ 


PHILADELPHIA   LIVE   STOCK 


with  poorer  ones  at  $1  per  basket.  ' 
tuce  market  has  been  fluctuating  from  day 
1«  day,  with  the  tendency  gradually  down- 
ward, as  supplies  have  been  increasing.  The 
msrket  is  showing  a  wide  rsnge  in  price  as 
the  lettuce  is  showing  •  Tery  wide  range 
in  quality  and  condition.  Today  best  lettuce 
sold  at  $2(r2.25  per  box.  with  most  sales 
of  ordinary  offerings  at  tl.25(e  1.75  per  bos, 
while  some  very  (lOor  sold  as  low  as  6O611 
15c  per  box.  Lettuce  in  hsmpers  slso  .sold 
<rom  50e  vp  to  $1.75  per  hamper.  The  mar- 
ket on  yellow  onions  baa  been  ruling  rather 
slow  snd  drsggy,  with  values  gradually  seek- 
ing lower  levels.  While  a  few  extra  fancy 
New  Jersey  onions  sell  at  41  40((i  1  50  per  H 
basket,  the  great  bulk  of  the  ss-les  of  good 
onions  is  being  made  around  41.25  per  bas- 
ket, with  some  poor  ones  st  73c(ri  $1  per 
basket.  Some  western  onions  of  Tery  large 
sise  sold  todsy  at  $3.Sa(d  3.75  per  100  lb. 
sack,  while  western  white  onions  (boilers) 
sold  st  $2.40(12.50  per  100  lb.  sack.  Penn- 
sylvania  yellow  onions  in  bushel  hampers  are 
selling  from  $1.25fti  1.85  per  hsmper.  while 
New  .lersey  white  onions  sold  today  from 
$1.50(a2.7S  per  hamper.  The  movement, 
tiowever,  if  ^ery  slow  snd  draggy  and  the 
■arket  is  unsettled. 

Lims  brans  sre  very  scarce  and  prices  ere 
liigbrr   than    they   were    a  week    ego.   sa^es  of 


Sheep  and 
{..ambs 
4.259 
7.tl62 


Hog» 

4.345 
2.480 


70e  lb.;  country  butter,  66 (n  70c  ib. ;  eggs, 
Ci5(ii  60e  doz. ;  duck  eggs.  50e  dox. ;  goose 
eggs,   loe  each. 

Poultry. — Dressed  Old  chickens.  $1751^ 
2.50  each;  dressed  young  chickens,  $l(>il.75 
each;  old  live  chickens.  2Kc  Ih. 

Vegctaibles. — Lettuce.  20(ij  25c  head:  eiiin- 
■rh,  20c  per  >i4  pk. ;  turnips.  15c  per  %  pk.; 
cucumbers,  Mo' 8c  each:  potatoes.  25(i  30c 
■per  H  pk.;  do.,  $1.75^i3  bu. ;  sweet  pota- 
toes. 30c  per  H  pk  ;  caUbage.  56i'10c  heed; 
cauliower,  10(a)  15e  hesd;  lima  beans,  20rn) 
25e  lb.;  do.,  50e  quart;  tomatoes,  lorn  15e 
ibox ;  beans,  \00rl2t  per  ti  pk.;  beets,  6e 
'bunch;   corn.    lOdi  2.5c  dos. 

Fruits. — .\pples,  15((i  35e  per  H  pk.; 
blsckbcrrira,  20e  box;  huckleberries,  20o 
box;  watermelons,  %5i(n<85c  each;  canta- 
loupes, ttdi  lOe  each;  pears,  561  I Oe  box; 
peaches,    $ir<il.50    bsskrt;   do.,    loe<20e  box. 

Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2  20  bu.;  rye, 
$1.65  bo;  oats.  80e  -bu.;  corn.  $1.95  bu.; 
timothy  hay.  $31  ton;  mixed  hay,  $30  ton;; 
wheat  straw,  #16  ton;  oat  straw,   $15   ton. 


TOBK   PBODUCE   MABKZTI 


Philadelphia.    Pa..    August    18.    1919. 

Receipts    <'f     live    stork     for    week    ending 

August   16  were  as  .fnVlows 

Beef 

Cattle 

1,426 

Previous    Week     ...1.924 

Oalves. — Heeei|il«  of  calves  last  week  were 
'1,6.'>2  head  against  1,338  head  week  pre- 
vious. 

Beef  Cattle. — The  market  was  weak  and 
prices  of  steers  snd  rows  were  reduced,  due 
to  a  slow  demand  and  easier  western  ad- 
vires.  Calves  of  nne  quality  were  firm  and 
higher,  but  supplies  were  mcstly  of  medium 
and  under  grades,  which  were  quiet  and  un- 
changed. 

■Steers,  good  to  choice,  f  15. SOCT  16.50;  do., 
fair  to  good,  $14 (re  15.50;  common  to  fair, 
412.50@13.J>0:  rows,  fat,  per  lb.,  good  to 
choice,  corn  <fed,  9(n  lie;  fair  to  good,  KH 
9c:  do.,  common  to  fair.  5(i>7c;  bologna 
cows.  4 H  ((I  5 Vic;  calves,  extra  choice, 
$22.5O(<i<23.50;  fair  to  good.  %\»(H20:  com- 
mon. $1261.15;  heavy.  #7(<il0.50;  Tennessee, 
choice,  $18(^19;  other  southern,  $8.50(<i> 
12  ."lO. 

Sheep     and     Lambs. — Receipts    were    tight 
and    tlie    market    for    l>oth_  sheep    and    lambs 
ruled  firm 
higher. 

Sheared  weathers  extra.  $  1  bfti  1 1  .flO ;  good 
t«  choice,  49. 5U(ri  10.50;  medium,  $7.50-<K) 
8  50;  common,  44615;  ewes,  fat.  heavy, 
48.50(''i  9.'>0:  spring  lansbs.  choice,  $18.50(r|) 
19.35;  medium.  $15((i  17;  do.,  culls  and  com- 
mon,  $lor"$12. 

Hogs. — ^The  market  was  dull  and  lower,  due 
to  more  liberal  offerincs,  a  slow  detn-ind 
snd  bearish  western  sdvices.  Quotations  for 
best  westerns.  $23'(<i  23.50;  Pennsylrania  and 
Marvland.    $22. 

City     Dressi-d     Stock. — Hogs     so:d     Mowly 


ly    heavy.      The    August   rate    for   3  per    cent 

milk   in  200  mile  sone   is  $3.13  per  100   lbs.; 

the  3. (Ml  per  cent  milk  is  $3.37,  and  the 
4    per   rent    is    $3.53. 

Receipts   of    milk    and    cream    In  40-quart 

cans  for  the  week  ending  August  16.  1919, 
were   as   follows: 

Railroads.                              Milk  Cream 

Erie     4ii.727  4,310 

Susquehanna     ii.035'  89 

West   Shore    14,302  2.114 

Lackawanna     59.110  3.273 

N.    Y.  Cent,    (long   haul) .  148.371  3  9(i6 

Ontario    44.675  1.9M6 

Lehigh    V.illey    47,547  1,618 

New    Haven    6.660  72 

Pennsylvania     12,141  472 

Other    Sources    6.300  200 


Totals    .... 
Same   week    last   year. 


.385.859 
.412.419 


18,098 
20,223 


York,   Pa.,  August  18,   1919. 

,.., The  quotations  in  all  lines  of  produce  were 

New  Jersey  stock  being  made  today  at  $2.75  considerably  lower  than  for  the  preceding 
(ii4  per  S-bB»hel  basket,  while  some  bushel  week.  Even  tho.«e  products  thst.were  not 
hsmpers  have  brought  from  %5.50(<i  5.75  per  plentiful  were  dragzy.  Tomstoes  were  sell- 
hamper.  Okra  is  in  light  supply  and  meet-  mg  fur  50(ii  75c  per  bushel,  and  of  good 
ing    a    good    demand    for    the    amall    sixes    at    grade,    too.       One    farmer    was    selling    large 

$1  7.V6i2   per   basket.      Large  okras  are  mov-     Evergreen    corn   at   i-'tc   per   doieu   when    sev  ;---  ,  .  ,  .,  1     -. 

ing   slowly   st  $lftl25    per   basket.      Psrsley     „,i    buyers    ssked    when    it   would    be    chesp,     »"*  «>!'  •"•'•'"''  »»«  »"k  •"''  '"**■',.•  »''** 
remains    slH)ut    steady    at    $125(«2    per    100    »,    ihev    wanted    to    put    up.       •'Cheapf    he    were   in  fair   request    and   steady,      tlther  de- 
-  ■  ^     said.    "I   will   tell   you.    what   T  have   at  home    scriptions    were    in    fair    request    and    Talues 

will  go  to  make  hams  and  sausage." 
Eggs. — 4H(n'50c    per  dozen. 
Butter. — tJountry,    50(r>55c    lb.;   separator, 
5.>(/i  05c  lb.;   milk.    10c  qt. 

Poultry. — Hens.     27«ria8c     lb.; 


WOOL   MABKET8 

The  Boston  "Cimmercial  Bulletin"  of 
August  16  says:  "The  market  has  shows 
signs  of  increasing  animation  thia  week  and 
prices  are  very  firm  on  all  grades.  The 
strength  shown  in  the  London  suctions  with 
>raor  wools  being  offered  seems  to  have  been 
reflected  in  this  market. 

"Manufacturers  are  finding  a  strong  de- 
mand for  goods,  but  are  still  selling  dis- 
rreetly  beyond  their  present  commitments 
end  in  mo<t  esses  are  allotting  goods  tor 
the  lightweight  season  snore  or  less  in 
proportion  to  previous  purchases.  Little 
wool  has  been  bought  in  the  West  this 
week." 

Ohio      and      Pennsy4Tania       Fleeces. — IDe- 

laine     washed,     88(<i90c;     delaine     unwashed, 

82(<i86c;    fine    unwashed,    626i63c;     Vi-blood 

Prices  .rf  the  latter  were  sl'ighti;    ^"j"'''"*-    80©41c;     %-blood    combing.    71® 

Mirhig.in  and  New  York  Fleeces. — Pine 
unwashed,  59(<(40c:  delaine  unwashed.  78('n> 
82c;  Vi  blood  unwashed.  7.S('i78c;  % -blood 
unwashed,   70((i71i-. 

Wisconsin.  Missouri  and  Average  New 
England.— Half  blood,  72'<(7«c;  H-blood,  «8 
(«70c;    % -blood,    64(>rd5c. 

Virginia,  Cnwashed  and  Similar. — ^Half- 
blood  unwa«hed,  81(<r82c;  %-Uood  tin- 
washed,   73  (0  7*5c. 


TOBACCO  MABKET 


bunches.  There  have  been  no  fresh  peas  on 
the  market  for  some  time,  and  some  good 
Norfolk  peas  would  probably  command  good 
prices.  Pepfiera  are  a  trifie  higher  than  a 
week    ago.    now    bringing    from    50 (<i  65c    per 

basket  mostly   with   a   few   fancy    at   70(<i  75e _.      

per  basket.      Squash   is  plentiful   and  slow   st    zor,  Ib;   dressed,    75c W42  each 
l.-p'.i  30c    »>er    H     basket.      There    is    practic-  Vegetables. — Potatoes,    12(/i30c      Vi      pk.; 

allv  no  change  in  the  tomato  marget.  best  $l.75f„  $2  per  bu.;  cabbage.  3f.i~8e  head; 
selling  at  $1.25 (S  150  per  S  bushel  basket,  beets.  5c  bunch:  radishes.  5c  bunch:  onions, 
with  most  sales  of  regular  run  of  supplies  st  .Sfn  lOr  box;  20'<r2.5e  H  pk.;  lima  beans, 
C5rC«$l    per    basket,    with    culls    snd    No.    2«    40 (n  50c  qf  ;  soup  besDS.  20W26c  qt.:  celery 


springers. 


genrrslly      were     well      maintained, 
tions:       Steers.     2(Kfl27c;     heifers,    e0('i24e; 
cows,    $13(<i  19c;     city     dressed,     clioice,    1966 
31c;    country    dressed    24&ia6c;    rhetn>,    20@ 
23c;  lambs,  spring,  31('«33c;  hogs,  30c. 


PHILADEUHIA  HAT  AND  QBAIM 


Pennsylvania  tobacco  fields  have  fared  bet- 
ter than  those  <if  many  other  sections,  as 
Quota-  •''*"'"  ''y  •''*  relatively  healthy  and  ad- 
if,<f^,.  ■vanced  condition  of  crop.  .tfter  weeks  of 
dry  weather  and  more  or  less  injury  by  de- 
layed cultivation  the  nroduct  is  now  prac- 
tically free  from  weeils  and  is  making  up 
lost  time  ill  growth.  Many  areas  have  lieen 
topped,  from  which  time  develo|iment  will 
be  rapid.  A  leading  event  in  tobacco  circles 
was    the    strike    of    some    14,000    cigarmakers 


Philadelphi.r    Pa  .    August   18.    1919.  »»    Lancaster   and    other   cities,    and   the    indi- 

Baled    Hay    and    Straw.— R.H»ipts.    24    tons  J«""»    "'»«    <•'•■.   »"-'''e   may    spread    to    other 

-  •       ■  .      .  ,«        ■  .  „     .  .  ,  ..     „.T;„    o..i.«  hni   firm       Twnoihv   h«v    •c.-nrd-  faitonis  of   which  there   are   a   total  of   atJOUt 

at    35(a55c    per    basket.      Turnips    are   meet-     jr..  12c    stalk;     rhubarb,    4«'rt  5r    bunch;     egg-    of  bay.  Quiet  bnt  firm.      limolh.v    tia: .  ac.«r<i 

ing  a  slow   ssle  at  -from  25('i  50c   per  basket,     plants,   50i  10c  each;   beans,    10(?i  15c    %   pk.; 
VTMk  Trnlta  '»'"•'•    40r./ 42c    lb. 

Fresh  rrniM  Fruit —\pples.  12«Si.50c  H  pk 


ing  to  location:  No.  1.  nominal;  No.  2.  $3f$rii 
37:  No.  3.  $32(o:t3.  Clover  mixed  hay.  light 
mixed.  fS^Kii  37 :  lower  grades.  $31f«3<5. 
Straw,  No.  1  straight  rye.  $13.50(WI4;  No. 
2  do  $12.5013:;  No  1  tangled  rve.  $13(81 
13  50;    No.    2.    do..    $I2(Ji  12.50;    No.    1    wheat 

vr.  M^iw'w^irvir.:^.^  at  the  depot  tod^._of  ,3'v;;r-v;v;:-$r?or -rve"  '•i^^^^'ii.rrn  --•  ^^;^^^^^•;^,5^5?;;  •,^."2:  Vn"^ 


,  ..»..        .,.,..^.. n  ,■-.,  plums.   8(0 

Our    market    continues    to    be    ampl.v    sup-  ooc  liox :    peiches.    lor.i  15c    1k)x  ;    30(ri'50e    H 

plied    with    apples    from    nearby    New    Jersey  ^j,  .  |.,  r,(\(^%2  j.er  basket 

and    Pennsylvania   growers.      \    car   of   south^  Retail  Grain   Market.— W 


heat.  $2.40;   corn, 
rye. 
fier    cwt.;    middlings.    $3  50    cwl 

Wholesale  Orain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.20; 
corn,  $2,111;  rve.  $140;  oats,  80c;  bran, 
$50  per  ton ;   middlings,   $70  per  ton. 


!>•  Duchess  varietv.  but  the  trade  would  not 
lake  them  at  the  prices  asked  There  was 
al>o  a  cir  ot  Virginia  barreled  apples  offered 
which  soW  rather  slowly  at  $3(.i6  per  barrel. 
as  to  quality,  the  car  being  made  up  of 
sniiell  lota  of  various  varieties.  The  nearby 
a|.|->s    are  .lower    in    vritr.    good    hand  picked 

fruit    row    selling    mostly    at    75cfrtfI50    per 

lasket    with    No.    2    apples    at    50(ff75c.    ai.d  B.iltimore.    Md  .    August  18,    1919 

Mills    and    windfalls    at    2'>(o50c    per    L-isket  Produce — Potntpes,    new.    .No      I.    $3  25(Si 

There  is  al«o  an  ample  supply  of  pi  .ii  lies  3  75  cwt  ;  do,  No.  2.  $1  50fri  2  Cabbage, 
from  nearby  New  .lersey  and  Delaware  nearlby.  $ir>if2  irate;  do.  $5  W  $8  per  KiO. 
points     which    are    selling-  well    when    fancy.     Lettuce,    7.5c((i  $1  25     basket.       Onions,    near- 


BALTIMOBE   PBODUCE 


11.50. 

Bran. — Tn  small  inipply  and  quiet  at 
quoted  rates.  Oar  lots.  in<-Inding  sacks: 
Soft  winter  bran  in  1004b.  sacks,  per  Ion, 
$49(<i5n;  Bpring  bran  in  110  lb.  sacks,  per 
ton.   $4nr<i  49. 

Wheat  — .No.  I  Red  Winter,  $2  39;  No.  B, 
42  36;  No.  1  garlicky,  42  37;  do.  No.  2, 
4234. 

Corn  — Yellow 

Oals — No.     2 
89<'i  89  Vic. 


in  car  lots.  $2  12(l7  2  H. 
while,     90(0  90  %c;     No. 


3. 


..2(10  in  the  district.  No  Sales  of  tobacco 
were  reported  during  the  week,  the  market 
situation  being  largely  that  of  watchful 
waiting  ^lending  the  outi-ome  of  the  new  crop 
which  at  best  will  be  short,  owing  to  the 
deirea«ed  acreage.  In  Ohio  the  cro;i  out- 
look is  not  promising,  owing  to  continued 
drought.  Not  since  the  crop  w:is  tnins- 
(tianted  has  there  been  sufficient  r.-iinfall  and 
unless  rains  come  in  a  «hort  time,  re'-ulls 
win  he  seriously  affected.  In  Wisconsin 
coiiious  rains  have  greatly  improved  the  out- 
look and  there  has  berni  unusual  freedom 
from  insects  except  the  tobacco  worm,  which 
is  a  iKitbersome  but  wholly  controllal.lc  I>e«t. 
In  the  Conneitii  111  Valley,  where  tli.-  crop 
is  generally  "«had<  grown"  (under  ,  iiivis). 
the  product  is  l.eini-  harvested  anil  is  rated 
better  than  usual  ai.d  remarkably  free  from 
iilt  mishes. 


August  23,  1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ABOUT  SANITARY  FLOORS 


Such  as  are  described  In  Peunsyl- 
Tanla  Farmer  of  July  12.     I  want  to 


is  not  hurdensome.  Spread  on  the 
grass  to  dry,  they  are  more  easily 
kept  white. 

Bathe    daily,    or    hetter,    morning 


tell  my  experience  with  keeping  and  night.  Even  a  sponge  bath  in 
floors  in  order.  Twenty  years  ago  the  morning  is  wonderfully  refrpsh- 
we  came  to  this  home — a  big,  old-  ing,  and  at  night  it  is  the  best  sudo- 
fashioned  house  built  in  1796,  and  rifle.  Bathe  not  only  to  be  clean, 
well  built,  too,  for  its  massive  walls  but  to  be  cool.  The  temperatuie  of 
were  intact,  with  no  cracks  of  any  the  body  can  be  surprisingly  reduced 
consequence  either  inside  or  out.  by  this  simple  means.  Besides,  keep- 
And  the  floors  were  made  of  our  na-  ing  the  pores  of  the  skin  open  helps 
tlve  yellow  pine  and  oak.  nature  in  her  evaporation  process  of 

We  bought  carpets,  as  was  then  relief, 
the  fashion,  to  cover  the  floors  clear  Open  the  house  at  sunset  and  close 
to  the  walls  in  those  16  by  15  rooms,  the  blinds  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
And  then  when  warm  weather  came  If  you  really  wish  the  room  cool, 
I  found  that  moths  threatened  my  altho  it  is  wiser  in  the  end  to  get 
carpets,  so  without  hesitating  I  took  out  under  the  trees  and  where  the 
off  a  breadth  and  made  the  carpets  air  will  circulate  freely  than  to  re- 
■maller  all  the  way  around.  Then  I  main  Indoors.  Sheets  wrung  out  of 
painted  every  floor  and  all  the  closet  cold  water  and  hung  before  a  win- 
floors.  I  first  made  the  floors  clean,  dow  or  where  the  air  will  cirrulate 
and  neatly  filled  all  the  cracks.  As  I  freely  cool  the  room  materially  thru 
prefer  light  oak  shade  because  It  evaporation.  Above  all.  don't  worry, 
•hows  dust  the  least,  I  first  put  on  a  especially  about  the  weather.  "Keep 
Btraw  color;  then  if  I  wanted  a  ioor  cool"  mentally  if  you  would  keep 
grained  I  thinned  burnt  sienna  with    cool  physically. — Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

turpentine    and    brushed    it    on    one  

board  at  a  time,   and  grained   that  REMAKING  A  SUIT 

quickly.     I  am  fortunate  enough  to  

have  a  good  set  of  graining  tools.  j  j^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^ 
When  the  paint  is  dry,  1  varnish  ^^^^^j  cutaway  coat  very  elaborately 
with  a  regular  hard  floor  varnish  of  t,raided  around  the  waist  with  black 
light  oak  color.  I  use  two  splendid  embroidery  and  braid.  The  skirt  is 
kinds  of  such  varnish.  One  of  these  ^^^row  with  a  wide  fold,  but  there 
1  have  used  for  years  and  can  rely  j^  ^  burned  hole  directly  in  the  mid- 
•btolutely  on  it  as  almost  impervious  ^j^  ^j  ^^^  f,.^^^  breadth.  It  is  a 
to  heel  marks  for  a  long  time.  three-piece  skirt  rather  tight  at  the 

We  have  a  large  hall,  common  in  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  "Make-Over  Lady" 
■ocb  old  houses  as  ours,  in  which  the  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  one-piece 
wood  of  the  stair  railings  and  the  flress  of  this  suit?  The  lining  is  very 
doxen  doors  that  open  into  the  hall  ^^^^  whlte-strlped  satin.  What  would 
iB  black  walnut.  But  the  main  wood-  ^^^  Ru^gest  doing  with  that?— E.  W. 
work  has  been   painted  white.     The    p     ^    y 

•tair  floors  are  done  in  light  oak  ^  ,^,jj^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  gj,,^  ^^^^^  j^^,^ 
■hade.  When  these  were  finished  last  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  g^^j^j  p^^^,  ^^^^ 
time,  I  wanted  them  stippled  very  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
nicely,  so  we  had  a  regular  painter  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,,^  ^^^ 
come  out  and  do  It,  then  we  var-  jj^^^^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j„  ^^^  ^^ 
nlshed  them  with  the  best  grade  of  yipp^g  ^^  yp  ^^at  vou  will  have  to 
■addlers'  or  carriage  varnish.  They  ^^^  ^j^^  ,^,^g  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  material 
were  done  four  years  ago  and  are  ^n^emeath  will  look  too  new  to  he 
very  nice  yet.  nsp^   in  connection  with  the  rest   of 

It  is  great  to  be  able  to  wield  a  ^j^^  ^^^^  j  should  let  the  satin  pan- 
paint  brush.  We  keep  one  handy  to  ^j^  extend  quite  up  to  the  braided 
nw  at  any  time  by  standing  It  in  a  ^^,gj  „^g  ,^  ,^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^6 
pail  and  keeping  the  brush  well  cov-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^,„g  ^  princess 


ered  with  water  all  the  time.  When 
we  find  a  little  spare  time  we  paint 
•  tub  here  and  a  barrel  there.     Moss 


effect. 

Cut  away  the  coat  portions,  cov- 
tered    thus   by    the   satin,   stitch    the 


green    is   my    favorite   color   for   the  ^j^^^    ^^    ^^^    panels    onto    the    blue 

outdoor  things.     Our  place  Is  named  ^^^^^    p^^^^pj   ^^   ^^^   cutawav   front. 

"Green  Dale."  so  the  color  has  some  ^^^^^^     g^^^^,^     overlap     the     satin, 

connection,  you  see.     A  couple  of  old  ^^^^^  p^^^^j^  ^,„  j^^^^,  ^^^^  j^  p„g. 

stumps  sticking   upon   the   lawn   got  ^„^,g    ^^   discard   the   old   skirt   front 

their    dose,    also    the    hitching    post,  containing    the    burned    place.     And 

the  flower  cans,  and  the  cellar  things  ^^^  tightness  at  the  waist  will  be  re- 

generally.    It  is  surprising  how  much  j,^^^^  ^^  combining  the  materials  In 

"smarter"   a   wise   use  of   paint   will  ^j^j^^  ^^^,^ 

make  an  old  place  look.— Mrs.  Lloyd        ^^^^J  *s,n,„,ated    pointed     pockets 

fihuman,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.  ^p,,,^    ^^   ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^   coatee-etfert 

~  portion    (your  skirt  and  coat  will  of 

KEEP  COOL  course  be  stitched   together,   making 

a  one-piece  dress,  but  having  the  ef- 

Extreme  heat  can  be  mitigated  by  feet  of  a  little  coat).     I  have  seen 

»  sane  diet,  sane  clothing,  sane  liv-  something   similar,    with    the    coafpp 

ing  and  thinking.    Eat  less,  get  away  effect    In    black    satin   topping   a    ro- 

from    meats    and    fried    foods,    and  modeled  black  cloth  skirt. 


choose  more  vegetables,  fruits  and 
salads.  Drink  milk,  buttermilk, 
'ruit  juiros  or  other  cooling  drinks. 
Wear  loose  clothing.  White  is 
cooler  than  the  same  fabric  In  colors. 
White  hose  are  much  more  comfort- 
able    for     every-day     wear,     and     if 


The  best  parts  of  the  white  satin 
lining  could  be  used  for  making  col- 
lar and  Cliffs.  A  sm.il!  white  lace 
▼estee  could  be  introduced  across  the 
satin  at  the  bust  of  the  dress.  Thus 
remodeled,  your  one-piece  dress  from 
your    old    blue    suit    should    make    a 


changed  daily — as  they  should  be.  no    very     attractive-looking    garment. — 
■tatter  what  the  color — the  washing   The  Make-Over  I..ady. 


The  City 
Conveniences  That  Hold 
Families  Together 

'TVIE  humblest  city  homes  are  well-lighted  and  have 
X  gas  for  cooking.    You  have  earned  the  right  to  these 
conveniences.     You  certainly  ought  to  have  them  for 
your  family. 

Up-to-date  homes  like  this  one  have  the  things  that 
make  life  worth-while.  The  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
Plant  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar,  cow-barn,  or 
outhouHe.  Occupies  no  more  room  than  a  couple  of 
apple  barrels.  Lights  the  house  and  barns.  Does  the 
cooking,  too.  No  other  lighting  plant  does  that.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.     No  skill  or  experience  required 


ffc 


to  operate— —its  automatic, 
homes  the 


In  over  250,000  country 


Carbide  U^^iingl 


OX'I! 


an  J  Cooking  Plant 


U  preferrefl  to  all  other  systenis.  Is  by  far  the  most  efficient  and 
economical.  As  far  as  light  gorit,  none  can  compare  with  it.  Write 
us  for  names  and  adclrenM-n  of  neif^hbon  who  have  used  them  for 
years  and  can  tell  you  ail  al>uut  ihem. 

J,  B,  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Ave,,  N.  Y,  City  „ 


CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  DEALERS'  PRICE 


Writ*  tar  fun  pwtlmUra 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sih  &  Columbia   Ave.,   PHILA.,  PA. 
Eslablithed  18fi3 


DRYTHIS  SUMMER'S  FRUIT 

wl'h  ihf.  r  S  Fniif  V)t\n  Ciin  V 
111.-.I  111  CiH.k  or  »;»■<  Sl"i.-  nr:.'  »J! 
kln<l»  "f  fruiH  •nd  tft-etlhlM  \n<-\r 
S»m  U!*s  if  f»f  tratnini:  li»  b"ni* 
©ron'tmi<*jt  ind  sa- int:  frxxl*.  Guirifl. 
t«ed  to  fivt  titiiftetion.  Wri>>'  r  r 
tri-"  rirnilir  Pric«  17.00.  Ai»«Bt« 
t>;int'd        Addrtli 

E.B.FAHRNEY'«'*??N^25«"«' 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"    satisfactorily. 


Wt  hwe  calertJ  «•  f*«  /arm  IraJt  for 
2i  ytari  Atk  \f"  d*oUt.  StnJ 
for  BookUl   Frtt. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

"'  Reading,   Panna 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

\  thr«  yp«rj'  murw  In  th»  tli<-.Ti  iikI  pri'li'f  o» 
niirsin.'  •  th  Ul»  f«<-ililii-<  itT'Tlfl  by  tin*  in."!!-™ 
full!  equtr'pert  imtltntinn  I.  nttrrtii  t"  qu»!ifl«i  ymm 
wompn  df"<ir)iU9  of  ent^rin/  the  N«r-<tnii  l»r'tri«iHi'in 
The  njrrinilum  Im  tn^n  rar>ruM\  iiUnmil  fnii>ht«i« 
inif  eiit«rla1lv  th»  edu'-«U"nil  ami  mlturil  d«>»i'l'<ii 
meat  of  tlif  n»ir«*  The  Kail  Tprm  ounmfnr^^  CK- 
t'laer  Isf.  V<tr  i>arfim!»r^  aflire4ii  Prin*':pel  oJ  School. 
ISOO  Bift   l"'.ih  .xirwt.       C'lr\rland.   Ohli 


WANTED 


A  man  and  wman.  or  familv.  to  t«k» 
mre  "f  M  i.Tin-hrMl  Hil^tfin  r.i"« 
tii.l  I'Hl  j.r.'  farm  iUK  he  i!i«"l  mllkirs  r'>iUion 
..i.-n  Ort  1  1019.  cnrSTAI,  SI'RINU  BTOt'K 
FAKM.   I.lttlaitoini.  Pa. 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 

Your  Home  Farm  Paper 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street       PhiIaJe?phi».  P». 
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MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
good)  wholesome  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  I'ankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 

Kth  and   Grays   F«rry  Ave..  PHILA. 


RY-TO-RIDER 

«4VE»  vou  momcr 

But  direct  and  •■*«  tlO  to  OO  on 

a    bicrclc.    RAfMKII   WCVCLSS 

>w  come  tn  44  (tylri.  color*   aDd 

Grntlr  improv.-il;  Driee*  r»- 

WK    DCLIVCH   ritCC  to  yea 

m   approval   and    $0    daya   trial, 

artojil   ridinr   t^t. 

■ASV  PAVMKNTS  U  d«ir«d,  at 

a  raiall  adranra  ever  our  Special 

Factory-tO'RidoT  carh  pricea. 


iiupplie 


TmCS,    lamM,    *lu'«ta,    parti. 
'  ea    at   naif  untal  price*. 

at  tm»  a  bicycl*.  tirea.  or 

aandriaa  until  you  gat  our  bic 
ttmm  Ha— ar  catalog,  low  prirra 
and  Hbaral  trrma.  A  poatal 
bringa  everything. 

NCAA   CYCLt    COMPANY 
C  A  II   0«»t.  M  71  Chieai* 


KCONOMV  FECDCR 

A  [MTffct  working  a*U- 
f«^.T  U,t  hog*.  A  lOOlb. 
piK  \'»T»  t"t  it.  BaTca  eo 
porrbanr  iprlre,  time,  floor 
a|var«,  ri|iulra  and  feed. 
Will  f>-<-<l  40  bogi.  8«ld 
dlrert.  tU.M).  MoMy  N- 
fand<^  If  Dot  mttatcd. 
F<ir  furtlK-r  Infnnnattoil 
Bd.lr.—  THE  ECOKOm 
FEEDER  CO.,  Bui  iM 
New  WaablDgtoD.  0. 


HEAVES'sT^j 

A    Abaraawithhaa««a«aa'tdoitafiiniharTOfw«rk. 

I  &srirs=j.T5uirK  "^  "• '"" "" ' 

■  PLBMINO'S  TONIC  NKAVK  POWOBIIS 

■  m%A%    uwitmMttt*   amaa-' W"«'«'«rtt««"r">""«>ba 

■  Til  »!■»•»  ¥«««->«■>■«  V»wil«»iTr  **X«.r. 

■  Belae  r«a  dMtineui«a  h««vMi  fr<.m  DU>..f  .iIjamuu.    Writ* 

■  ~     ■  J.,r  tb.  Ad.i..r.    HitHUt.K.. 

^L  PVCMINQ  BUO*.,  Chemlata, 

^B      '263  UalM  Stook  Varda,  Chl*a«o,  lU.^ 


MlNERAl-'"J!S'r 
HEAVE^AT, 
.COMPOUND 


n  ts  Bn  nM»to»d  to  ifin  aattafecttM  m  moan  bvk. 
$1710  Hui  KulTrt'M  for  i>nlIi>WT  cMM      ilixlajn  Wu  Tu.t 

■KIM.  lUVE  lEIEtT  CO.,     «l  Foartii  Aft.,  rmttarfk  P*. 


Poultry 


Hummer's  Famous  Chicks 

Pannus  herauw  tbay  lira  aixl  criw  lUrrM  I('>'-k>. 
bU  braltbr  feilowa:  R.  I.  Hrd*.  HlUf  l(il>U.n  •*.«*: 
Aucunu;  KroWB  Lagkoras.  S  C  Etrrlar  etrain; 
and  \Vliit«  I.t«linraa.  114. 00  iff  bundmL  We  •»- 
llrlt  )our  budneM  nn  a  iquare  detl  ha«li<.  Ilie  arri- 
val. I'lrrel  piaa  i«ld.  E  K  IH'MMF.It  A  CU., 
rWEM  HTOWN.    N     J       B      1>     Y 


LOOK  o^lls  $12  A  100  UP 

Bf  BpacUl  Dallrery  Parrel  Poat,  poalaga  paid  W  dlf- 
NnM  Uwrobrad  broedi.  UUllty  A  Bxblbttlon  cradea 
Uw  dallTary  (varaniaad.  Capaetty  IM.OM  wiakly. 
CaUloc  rraai     NABOB  HATCHKRIM.  OamblOT,  Oblo 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  an  prodnra  wintc^l  at  market  priraa. 
ArttT*  market,  inod  frteadv  demand  CIRHR  A 
BRO..   ts    Nocth    l>Ynnt    StreM.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Belby  S«rvice  Satisfies  ^^,  «V^  S 

fgf     Panna    Poutne*  a  ayaclaltr    Rettina  day  gooda 

■!•  anid      Aak   fnr   our   markat   Itttar. 

BUST    PRODTCR    CO.,  PHILADBLPHIA 


200  White  Lef  hom  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

SI  ti    «a<^     rnrkrreli    5    monlbi    old    II     rarb. 
I.     R.     TANGER.     YORK     RPRIN08.    PA. 


V.n>  Ca1«  '■'"'  n""?*!  P  Rivka.  5  and  8  week* 
XOr  08JC  „|,|  wi  „„|  f,r,  ff„xt  earh.  Satli«faftioB 
guaranteed      M.   E    BA.»nmOAR,   Mttleirtown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  tCGHORN  X  yr.  aid  haat:  mm%  flM 
agrly    rockerel"    rheap.    Tnm    B«rTT.n    rtrila 

C.    P.    PinilET,        BTRWARTSTOWN.    FA. 


BkTU+o  <9  ftO    Taarllag  Burona.  9m  agg  ilraln. 
■rUICvS  ^.UU    $1.25  «Mk.     Ptn*    bealttiy  Mock. 
U    K<n.TZABM.        ASPRR.f.  PA. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

Managing  Sows  And  Litters 

Methods  of  Care  and  Feeding  That  Have  Given  Large 
Litters  of  Strong,  Quick-Maturing  Hogs 

By  P.  A,  HAYS,  DEL.  EXPT.  STATION 

Successful  hog  raising  depends  in  No  harm  can  come  by  giving  the 
a  very  large  degree  upon  the  man-  sows  a  chance  at  such  minerals  as 
agement  of  the  sows  before  farrow-  sulphur,  rock  phosphate,  charcoal, 
ing,  during  the  farrowing  season,  and  bone  ash,  salt,  etc.,  fed  separately, 
upon  the  feeding  and  method  of  ban-  but  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  she 
dling  the  sows  and  their  pigs  up  to  will  probably  eat  very  little  of  these, 
weaning  time,  at  60  to  75  days.  The    mineral    question    is   thus   very 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  easily  solved, 
the  ration  fed  the  sow  when  preg-  A  few  days  previous  to  the  farrow- 
nant  may  do  much  or  little  for  the  ing  date  the  sows  should  be  plarod 
good  of  her  pigs  after  birth.  In  alone  in  a  farrowing  pen.  At  this 
other  words,  if  the  young  pig  comes  time  her  feed  should  be  somewhat 
Into  the  world  in  an  under-nourished  reduced  and  the  use  of  such  bulky 
condition,  he  will  probably  never  be  feed  as  bran  is  often  advisable.  The 
able  to  become  the  kind  of  hog  that  carbohydrates  should  be  cut  down, 
his  inheritance  has  made  possible,  but  this  is  not  necessary  with  the 
This  is  not  economical,  because  the  proteins.  She  will  be  restless  and 
cheapest  growth  during  a  pig's  life  eat  very  little  for  a  few  hours  before 
is  that  which  he  makes  In  utero,  or  farrowing  and  should  have  plenty  of 
while  carried  by  his  mother.  At  this  good  clean  water  to  drink, 
time  he  makes  even  greater  gains  A  sow  should  have  constant  atten- 
than  those  made  during  the  suckling  tion  while  the  pigs  are  being  born, 
period.  but   not  disturbed    unless  she   needs 

A  ration  for  the  pregnant  sow  assistance.  It  is  very  important  at 
should  be  complete  and  adequate  in  this  stage  to  see  that  the  bedding  is 
every  way.  It  should  furnish  an  properly  distributed  and  dry.  that 
abundance  of  protein  of  the  right  the  afterbirth  is  removed,  and  that 
quality.  Tankage  and  skim  milk  or  the  pigs  soon  get  to  nurse.  After 
buttermilk  are  unsurpassed  sources  the  pigs  have  nursed  they  will  be 
Of  protein.  Next  to  these  we  might  much  more  able  to  move  about  to 
consider  soy  bean  forage,  alfalfa  avoid  being  crushed, 
forage,  rape  forage,  and  clover  for-  No  feed  should  be  given  except 
age.  These  pasture  crops  are  not  tempered  water  for  a  period  of  t wen- 
available  during  the  winter  season,  ty-four  hours.  The  first  feed  may 
and  in  consequence  the  farmer  must  consist  of  a  light  slop  or  bran  and 
rely  on  concentrates.  Such  feeds  as  middlings,  with  a  handful  of  tank- 
Unseed  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  age.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days 
8oy  bean  meal,  gluten  feed,  or  mid-  some  of  the  regular  ration  may  be 
dlings  and  bran  cannot  be  consld-  used,  and  by  the  sixth  or  seventh 
ered  fully  satisfactory  because  no  day  the  sows  may  be  fed  a  full  feed 
plant  protein  has  yet  been  tested  of  the  same  kind  as  fed  before  far- 
that  will  equal  the  two  animal  pro-  rowing.  Best  results  have  been  se- 
teins,  tankage  and  milk,  in  swine  cured  at  the  Delaware  Station  during 
nutrition.  The  solution  of  the  pro-  this  period  by  self-feeding  the  sows 
teln  problem,  therefore,  lies  in  the"  on  corn  and  tankage,  or  hominy  feed 
liberal  use  of  tankage  and  milk  In  and  tankage,  each  In  self-feeder, 
some  form.  The  Delaware  Experi-  The  full  feed  should  continue  until 
ment  Station  has  had  best  results  by  about  five  days  before  weaning  or  up 
feeding  tankage  in  a  self-feeder  to  to  the  seventieth  day. 
pregnant  sows,  and  often  unsatisfac-  With  this  ration  the  pigs  get  a 
tory  results  from  mixing  tankage  maximum  amount  of  milk  from  their 
with  other  feeds.  Sows  will  not  dams  and  soon  begin  to  eat  grain 
overeat  on  tankage  and  it  will  not  from  the  feeder.  Five  days  before 
be  wasted  If  the  feeders  are  under  weaning  the  boars  are  castrated  and 
cover.  all  are  given  the  simultaneous  treat- 

The  carbohydrates  or  starchy  part  ment  against  cholera.  The  self- 
of  thp  ration  must  be  limited  be-  feeder  is  taken  from  the  sows  but  not 
cause  a  full  feed  will  cause  pregnant  from  the  pigs,  and  the  sow  is  fed  a 
sows  to  become  too  fat  and  inactive,  very  light  bulky  ration  of  bran,  oats 
This  can  be  done  by  feeding  limited  and  middling  and  dried  off.  On  the 
amounts  of  corn,  hominy  feed,  etc.  seventy-flfth  day  the  pigs  are  dipped 
These  two  feeds  are  basic  and  should  to  free  them  from  lice  and  placed  on 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  carbo-  forage  crops  with  access  to  self- 
hydrates.  To  keep  the  sows  satisfied  feeder.  The  sows  are  turned  on  for- 
they  should  be  given  access  to  alfalfa  age  as  soon  as  their  milk  supply  Is 
or  soy  bean  hay  In  racks.  There  Is  dried  up  and  fed  grain  as  recom- 
no  question  but  that  a  ration  made  mended  befoe  farrowing,  so  that  they 
up  of  corn  and  tankage  furnishes  all  are  gaining  weight  when  rehred. 
necessary  nutrients,  but  access  to  Such  a  system  has  produced  large 
hay  will  give  the  sows  a  chance  to  lifters  and  strong  pigs  that  go  to 
distend  their  digestive  organs,  over-    market  early  at  a  substantial  profit. 

come  undue  restlessness  and  rooting  

and  at  the  same  time  furnish  protein  The  horse  often  Is  not  to  blame  for 
and  considerable  ash.  the    runaway.      Sometimes    It's    the 

The  mineral  constituents  In  the  fault  of  the  driver,  and  sometimes 
ration  play  a  very  important  func-  ifs  the  neglect  of  the  man  who 
tlon.  They  are  In  a  large  measure  should  be  sure  the  harness  is  in  good 
responsible  for  the  proper  develop-  repair  and  properly  adjusted  before 
ment  of  the  skeleton,  and  hence  the  starting  out. 

size  of  pigs  at  birth   Is  In  no  smaH  

way  dependent  upon  the  ash  sup-  The  simplest  practice  of  forestry 
plied.  Either  tankage  or  milk  fur-  on  the  farm  will  provide  for  convert- 
nish  ash  adequate  for  the  needs,  fng  crooked,  defective  trees  Into  fuel 
When  protein   Is  furnished  by  some   and  saving  straight  ones  for  lumber. 

plant    protein,    lime    Is    likely    to    be  

deficient.  This  can  easily  be  sup-  Though  some  folks  may  not  think 
pMed  from  a  small  box  in  the  form  so,  cleanliness  for  hogs  means  bealth- 
of  sround  rock  or  air-slacked  lime,   fulness. 

\ 
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Save  2  to  3 
Months 

\  Feed 
With 


CahSino 

liy  i:tttiiiK  all  llio  hiidy  bullilinu  and  prk 
iimklnii  i>artH  out  of  your  f«iMi.  Cal'Sino 
bulliln  up  and  fuilpns  rics  tn  ixirkera  In  i  to 
3   month*  It-ss  timo  than  ultjiriut  It. 

The  larliK  of  feiil  for  the  extra  2  to  3 
months  and  the  extra  imrk  Cal-Sino  i  '< 
from  your  feed  many  times  over  pays  for  its 
small   ''oKt. 

Cal'Sina  Is  an  all  me<lli-lno — no  filler  i«iw- 
der.  H  rosts  less  for  results  because  dosaiie 
Is   Irw. 

Prove  this,   give   Cat-SIno  a 

imod  test   on  our   pnarsiili-e  of 

aaturaetinn  or  moriev  hack. 

Frrd   IV.  Venfrtn.  Ornn'nifk. 

Va..  uroir  March  .1.  liilS 

"I  raistd  four  pio'  from  IS  Ibx. 
to  itO  lbs.  arerngf  from  April  to 
lucrmher  («  mtmlliiiMrUh  the  hrlp 
of  (  nl-stno  It  U  Iht  l>tsl  I  etcr 
used  for, hoft." 

If  your  d*'Bler  ran't  supply 
you.  write  dlrert  to  The  t'al- 
Slno  Co.  Ine..  lleiA.  H  2.  llal- 
tlmore.  Md..  for  ijartlntlara 
and  oama  of  nearest  dealer. 


HOG 


GUARANTEED 


Fiist  Consignment  Sale 

OF 

REGISTERED  CATTLE,  HOGS 
AND  SHEEP 

AT 

CHESTER    COUNTY     FAIR,    WEST    CHESTER. 

PA.,   AUGUST    29.    1919,    10   A.    M. 

20  Head  of  Holsteins  and  Guernseys. 

25  Head  Berkshires  and  Durocs. 
10  Head  of  Southdowns  and  Dorsets. 

St'M'k  Is  piuisi,:ioHi  In  Hi'inf  of  the  f-iren.  -st 
tweeders  in  KtHt^rii  Petin^yltaiiia.  A  w<<n'ler'\il 
i-lisnoe  to  buy  r*<,:i!»t4'rtMi  stuek  at  your  own  jr.-'e 
tjet  rataloffs  at  the  salt'. 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT! 


DO  VOUR  OWN  CCMCNT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRCTC  MIXER 

Band  and  power,  the  iIm  you  De«<l  at  • 

prieo  you'd  Ilka.  Work  dons  In  oa«- 

Olib  the  tUua.    BuUt  of  all  iied 

•nd  Iron  IlkO  tha  tSOO  mlxM 

but  almpler.     Tha  Laadar  al 

LIttIa  Mbarg.  Perfact  w  >rk  to 

any  claaa  of  miTlng.     Emptleg 

Clean.  Batcbot  about  8  cuhle  tL 

a  minuta.  Only  practical  mixer 

for  tanner  or  oontrartor.  Istlilw 

lka»analMd«BM»Nria«s«.  WrlM 

for  cUrulara  or  onler  from  tldi 

•dTrrtlaemcnt  to  avoid    delay. 

<_  nt  unu  wmmt  MK*  c** 


isecvi? 


8  MEN  CANT  STICK  IT' 


Miscellaneous 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Kepiatered  Flock  estaWiahfrd  twenty  tive 
yeara.  Bred  for  TYPE.  UUITON  FtiRM 
AND  HEAVY  FLEECES.  Great  rrije 
winner*.  1919  catalogue,  iprice,  braeJn.' 
and  dewription  readr.  Make  choice  early 
There  ii  bi(  demand  rama  thit  year. 
Id  Atljruat  will  offer  2.'>  aelert  yearlir.; 
ewea.   40  ewe  lani^bs  and    5i>  !ini>orted    owej 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Vta  TarlBT.  Box  Z, 

Sbepberd.        Sprlngfleld  Canua,  V.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO -Ukt  BtftU  Likt." 


GreenTomatoes  Wanted 

We  are  paying  from  $40  to  SSO 

a  tim  f.r  Ksmy  Selef1,><l  To[i,«i..«-«  l>l.ke<l  «rciT.  N>w 
.''I  'lie  lariHy  iireferre<l  We  sl«i  pay  top  iir;-»4  f»r 
*iDle".  Hesehes.  Pout'*»  and  Onions,  luifk  »:•  our 
refer.nre»   and  net   In   fufh   with  uv      i     H     f;\V\V 

A  to.    2IS  s.  chari.ks  ht.    baltimouk.  >n> 


HAY 


H      W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.       R1  W.  Q  SI.  Hm  T«k.  H 

A      are  tba  lartaat  baodlar*  of  caminlaaloa  bar  A 

3      •■   «»«aMr    New    York:    If   you   bate  bay  10  ? 

T       dhaeaa    of    eommtinlcate    witb    tbeoL  Y 

=         HAY  = 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Pcrcherons,    Berkshires,     Holsteins 

Sows    and   ilIU   bred   for    Sertember    farrow. 
W.    r.    BISHKU  CXXTKl   UAIX.    PA. 


Near-Bv  Stock  Parm  *"''"    '**»■     AT^hirt 

rlita,  all  area;  Wblle  Wyindotie,    all  the  raort   p'.i'U- 
lar  blood  linaa         J.  A.   MrMAKA.N,   Pottacme    Pa 


.•'f£».*'*'"*"'"f      "OWN      EWES      AND      RAH 

LAMBS.    Hired   l>v    rsm   fr..m    Imoorted    Royal   W.nners. 
at  reaaonahle  itict^    fhs».  E.   Seehler.  Markle'.n.  Pa. 


Chester  White  Hops.  All  Afes 

ShorthotB   Bulla.       R.    L.    MCXCB.   Canoniburf.   fa 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  of  IM 
^e^t  quality,  u  reasonable  prices  Onrrespondenra  In- 
vited.   U    it.    Colhert-s   .Ions.    Ksst    CbaUum.    N     T. 


WJ     A   ^T       Ship  To   The  OM    RallablF  Houae 
f*1    IX    I  Daniel  McCallray'a  Smh 

*  *  *^  *        m-CS  Wiknii  titt.        M»«|k.  P». 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania  Farmd 
when  writing  to  adveftisert 


August  23,  1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


19-  -1^1 


i 


For  Your  Hogs 

Provide  a  wallow  close  to 
the  feeding  grounds  to  which 
add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant. The  DIP  will  kill  the 
lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
as  the  hogs  pass  back  and  forth 
from  the  wallow  to  the  feed 
trough,  the  DRIP  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 
That  will  mean  a  clean,  nealthy 
skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a  safe- 
i;uard  aeainst  disease  and  larser, 
better  porkers.  Also  sprinkle  freely 
about  poultry  houses,  pens  and 
stablei  to  destroy  Kerma  and  avoid 
contaeious  diseases.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  for  the  home. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Astaland  Ohio 


ConduelMl  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advirp  thru  tliLi  (ItpArliiu'nt  l.s  friM*  tooiirsiib- 
Brrllierii.  I  .ucti  c'>mrimfih:ili'>ti  rthuuUl  stai**  liUtory 
unit  Hymptunif  of  the  (-:i-.c  In  full:  uU<>  the  name 
and  a<l«lr(^<f  uf  wrttor.  IititlnU  uiily  will  Ik*  ptih- 
llHliod.  Wopaniiol  make  ri'i»ly  !►>'  mtil  Tlits  in 
one  of  the  iii'Wt  valiiahle  rol  iiinnn  of  l  he  piiprr  utxl 
we  iiivtle  readers  lo  ninke  ii*t  nf  U.  (*llppiii':s  from 
thU column,  when  pr-iiKsrlv  p^^^^«■^v^•■|  ntiri  iI-iksU 
flvil.  make  one  of  (he  mmhi  viiluiM-  medical 
Bympo.iluiud  a  fariner-itockmaii  can  u..i.ii:>. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 


Swine 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Onlv  3  six  months  hoars  and  i^onie 
Spring  pigs  for  s;ilu.     If  you  want 
anv   write  al  once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  BREWSTER.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Wr  an-  olTrrmn  a  tine  |..l  of  i*'l--'><'l  l"-*  '"■; 
months  "Id.  elU.er  set.  at  il<>  e.n..  rr.te.l  and 
drli-.r.-.l  at  It  U.  Al«i  Isi..'  Kf-'le  ji-v  •«••'" 
and    ».»,    at    11'..    ai;e    10    ..■.k.     Ue    h»>e    |.r.  Ih 

;,«,  and  .eK.».er.d  ...ws  ';r"> ':'  "'^'  "",  Xwr 

Vtrlti'  lis  '"ur  W4nt».  IIUA.M)ltl.Tll  l..»lvr. 
K.M-.M        lllt.\M'IIKTII.    N      V 


CRANDEUU'S  BIG  TYPEO.I.C    S 

Tn?  Wo"d-a  Orsnd  Champion  herd,  winning 
twice  as  manr  first  pr./es  al  U.e  Nat"'"*'  **.;,,',,;, 
Show    as    all    oO»r    breeder,    put    P..:Khfr.    «■»>"»•; 

Edd  l»mg  U»a  Cirsnd  •*"""'";?  ."i,, .  ')iT«  f  J 
herd  has  been  undefeated  at  all  the  tMi:  fairs  f^ 
lhri.a"ltwr rears  «t."k  of  all  ate.  f<"  .•*'•  ..Of 
SI  cMp.r  i'randeir.  l-rl«  ll..«.  ta«.  f.ty.  Mlcb. 


_      ,  .  'VT      J        el   Bit    Ty»t    Poland    Chlaai 

Fashion      Herd        sinn.;    t>—t-   Mrel    Py   mant 

»n....th    u I  r   and   fihP.   Kin.:    aoloul  ''I    ■««";« 

Rou  II,  H..«.  real  lierd  hudir  pr"»i«'-t»  A  1"  *^ 
SJHd'  ;..,'  f^li  farrow.  ■»'"<;"";■""•■-  "^'  '^J.'pS?! 
tbe  kind  that  are  wortb  wblle.  C.  ».  ti  »■».»». 
«A.\K.S\11.I.E.    O- 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  f*-t  wf"«.o-  f'li'-'n  ho;:. 
Ptas  any  a.:.-,  hr..!  klltt.  fr.e 
elrrul.r.  MMTST  lAJJ^ 
FAIIM.  Illrdlnlland.  Ilox 
1.  Ijkc.   l"i>..   I'a 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIOS  larrawed  Jaae  I.  Moaa  bat. 

tir    T.luii.le    t..    r..M»try.    Wn'..    >'"':.»•■•",",''•''" 
".ft  v.:  n>     <l,..s      II,     I.Arli.uM..u.    1-1 i.ly>ill--    "» 


Duroc  Jersey  Spring  Boars  ',;,  .1   "."aCn 

,1,1,,  CXI    u     1  i:i\i.    II.I..I.-VL.  .-.   iihi ' 


•  UROC  PI68.     The  large  t»M.  •'«*  •""'"**i„'r'.;* 
Kr,   and    bnd    ,  Ut-       ''VrV./'.'.T.'ii*''',.  .•'"''• 

COX  *  SONS.   ya:\\    wii  min«.t<>n-   '  •^■ 


RCfilSTCREO    0.    I.    C.    H»rJ    B"'    '»'   ^If-  p',!? 
IweMler         Msn     l»w.k  n»     orilrrs     f  r     .\  i        ai-i     .  rii 
wSTbF.NJ.    n     RlTI.EIKiE,    llon.s.U!e.    la.    B     3 


Raa  0  I.e.  a*«  C.  W.  Pi«t.  ■"<•  *»**  »•*,  ••*• 
"•••  s..iI^..^ion  and  ssf.  de:l>err  P"""V,T*  pa 
JOII.N    I.    VAN    HOlt.N.  Tlttn.    t*. 


UOrito  to-day  for 
your  copy  of — 


REG.    BERKSHIRE    PICS   for   ..I..    Au».   S«»t.    and 

;ir;:ijr->vi'  :A.v,;^nK.^:  -oxh-i;.  -a. 


REG.   0.    I.    C'S  all    a,...     Bookine  orders  lor   luae 


nt.  I  -TirVU..  Choice  Renlstered  sptla*  P'»». 
Chester  Whites  ,  f„  cider  wnte  tout  wanta. 
1.  A.   BOAK.  .N«*  Castle,     Pa.  B.    F.   U.  4. 

Rom    FARM.  cEvrr-R    vai.i.et.    pa. 


Chester  Whites  gowi    coina  doss 

ARCADIA  FARkL      BOX  D.      BALLT.  PA. 


Deraea.  all  i-.  Vaartla.  aad  Fall  jraartia.  boar  aiid 
Fall  boars  Fall  gilts,  hrrd  for  Auw- .  .Sei<  •"^"^ 
Spring  pigs,  a  aea    I    t)    Jackson,  R    10.  V.  Wert.  O 


Sweeny. — I  am  anxious  to  knnw 
what  causes  sweeny.  Will  you  al.so 
Rive  me  a  remedy?  J.  H.  1).,  Filktou, 
.Md. — Atrophy  of  the  muscles  fre- 
quently follow  a  sprain  or  injury  to 
the  parts,  a  clioking  of  circulation  to 
the  tissues,  also  lack  of  muscular  ex- 
ercise has  a  tendency  to  be  followed 
by  atrophy,  which  is  coiunionly 
termed  "sweeny."  Hand  rubbing, 
counter  irritation,  with  stimulating 
liniment  and  the  application  of  niilil 
blisters  are  the  common  remedies 
used  in  the  treatment  of  sweeny. 

Sore  Shoulder. — We  have  a  young 
mare  witli  small  sore  on  sliouliler 
which  home  remedies  fall  to  heal.  I 
llrst  applied  cold  water,  commercial 
gall  cure,  boric  aciil.  blufstoiie.  tur- 
pentine, but  the  shoulder  remains 
raw.  II.  ('.,  Waymart.  Pa.— Dissolve 
1  pound  acetate  of  lead,  3  ounces  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  3  ounces  tannic  aclil 
in  one  gallon  of  watir  and  wet  sore 
tlve  times  a  day.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  heal  sore  shoulder  and  keep 
on  working  the  horse. 

Mange. — I  have  a  horse  that  has 
some  kind  of  skin  disease  which 
started  about  one  year  ago.  At  lirst 
it  bothered  liiiu  little,  but  now  he  is 
in  agony.  We  have  two  other  horses 
and  a  mule  that  are  showing  similar 
symptoms.  H.  I).  K.,  I'luiiisteadville. 
Pa. — A  fairly  g:)od  home  remetly  is 
maile  by  mixing  1  part  sulphur,  J  a 
part  carbonate  of  potasli  and  4  parts 
lard.  Apply  this  ointment  twice  a 
week.  A  two-percent  solution  of 
liiiuor  cresoliis  compositus  (T.  S.  P.) 
is  a  very  good  watery  solution  anil 
it  shoulil  be  applied  once  or  twice 
tlaily.  Give  each  of  the  hor.ses  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  Fowler's  solution  in 
feed  or  in  drinking  w;iter  twice  a 
day.  Your  stable  should  be  washed 
with  fresli-made  lime  wash. 

Puffs  in  Bull's  Hock  Joint. — Have 
a  yearling  stock  bull  that  has  puffs 
on  his  hind  legs  at  the  knee  Joints; 
they  are  located  on  both  sides  of 
joint  and  are  not  very  soft.  E.  R.. 
Itangor.  Pa. — Clip  hair  off  b'lnches 
and  api>ly  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
six  parts  fresh  lard  every  ten  days. 
Painting  hunches  daily  with  tincture 
of  iodine  is  a  fairly  good  remedy,  but 
you  will  find  it  rather  tedious  work 
to  reduce  surh  bunches,  and,  I  might 
adil.  thev  can  only  he  reducd  by  re- 
peated applications  of  what  I  have 
prescribed. 

Hunch  I'nder  Abdomen. — I  recent- 
ly purchased  a  young  cow.  She  has 
bunch  in  front  of  udder,  under  belly, 
hut  so  far  as  I  can  tell  it  does  not 
interfere  with  her  milk  flow.  What 
had  I  better  apply?  *■'•■  H..  McCon- 
lulshurg.  Pa.— Apply  1  part  iodine 
and  9  parts  fresh  lard  three  times  a 
w.ek.  Her  ailment  Is  local  and  will 
never  harm  her. 

Teat  Stricture. — I  have  a  2-year- 
idd  heifer  that  fresheneil  in  March; 
milked  well  up  to  two  weeks  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  been  obliged  to 
ii<e  milking  tube  to  draw  off  milk, 
lier  milk  seems  to  be  all  right.  >but  I 
.lon't  use  it.  What  is  the  rerne<ly? 
W.  E.  O..  No.  Warren,  Pa. — Tbe  teat 
.anal  should  he  slit  open,  but  it  will 
pot  be  neepssary  to  go  high  up;  mo-i 
of  the  trouble  is  usually  ne:;r  the  en.l 
of  teat.  Ileinember.  you  need  a  suit- 
able instrument  to  do  this  work  and 
it  should  be  cut  on  four  sides.  Your 
veterinarian  will  not  demand  large 
fee  to  do  this  work. 

Pigs  Cough. — M*  pigs  eat  well, 
but  thev  don't  seem  to  grow  as  rap- 
i,llv  as  thev  should.  I>iearlv  all  of 
them  cough  while  eating  miiMlings 
and  whev.  One  of  them  died  an. I 
two  more  are  sick.  L.  K..  Sriiithport. 
I.;i. — Mix  equal  parts  powdered  lic- 
orice and  |>owdered  gential  and  give 
some  in  e^.-h  feed.  A  teaspoonful  is 
dose  enough  for  a  100-pound  hog. 


■eoiSTeiaea 

If  yoiTare  a  wheat  prower,  or  intend  to  (frow  wheat  and  want 
your  crop  to  give  you  the  Rreatcsl  possible  profit,  this  book 
will  help  you.      It  is   up-to-date,  scientilic,  yet  simple  and 
practical.   It  tells  just  what  todo  and  how  todo  it  ir 
to  get  the  best  results.  Printed  on  enniuel  paper,  i 
fusely    illustrated   and    with    eiiilwssed  cover.     We 
have  not  spared  expense  in  prepHration  ot  print- 
ing and  it  IS  sent  free  to  farmers  lo  show  tliciu       ,.♦* 
that  we  want  to  give  the  most  helpful  infor-        ..♦^V' 
n.alion  in  addilioa  lo  the  uiobl  producUve      .Xl'V 


FREE— Tear  off  the  coupon 


and  mail  it  today. 


Dairy 


HOUSTEINS 

30  rf.;Mtercd.  30  \cry  hi.rh 
I  vlrs  due  this  fall.  M 
r  ~lered.  r.O  Pith  irrsdo 
,ilin,;«  10  reuiiitercd.  30 
pi-u  ^Ta'le  *J-.M'aroltl.  iltie 
tliK  tall  li  ri'itlitereil  l.iilU 
resdy  f'-r  vnov  lo  f-v-i 
tercd  hfifer  rape*,  i  r  ■  ■>  l 
lo  M-II  at  farioers*  pr  ■■' 
%  lloliirin  heifer  .  .!f 
j'_'rt  to  i'2't  ea.'h.  eiirv^j 
|.a..|  I'l  lit!  of  .'., 
J.  C.  Raataa,  Tally,  N.  V. 


400?:w:K400 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF    A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

lor  thr.v  xrari  I"  «n\  ri-.,.oo-il  !■■  f-irnM-r  who    wl.tir,     i.. 
iii.ir  lo  his  hrnl     Mu/.'t    llill    Kami.   Cliarll.ii.   .Ma" 


HIGH     GRADE     HOLSTEIN     CALVES.      Eilhtr    tax. 

M.iM«-.|  anmh.T,'  Write  for  prPe-,  _  _Sati'.fii.ti..n 
nii'l  >afe  delivery  BUaranteeil.  KIl.VNK  G.V.MKI.. 
fINK     IJIOVK     KAU.M.     I-OCKE.     .N.     Y. 
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Fruh  cows. 

Ciilk. 


Trr  a  load  of  tbeae  If  you  want 


ten    Cows  due  t/>  ralie  this  montb  and  neit      Good 
*''*'    sue  and  the  best  dairr  type  yuu  e>er  saw. 

70    Registered  cows,  freab  and  due  to  calre  aoon. 
10    Registered  BuUt.  with  a  lot  of  good  breeding. 

Mllelfera.     Tber  are  extra  bigb   grades,     llortlr 
due  to  calte  tbis  spring. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Department  OA,  203-205  Sa»"ing$  Bank  Building 
Bell  Phone  S34  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


FALL   SALE   OF  AYRSHIRES 

We  offer  six    (6)    cliolce   Ayrshire  cows  ranging  in  age  from  Jielfers  just  freah  to 
mature  an.mals.      The  breeding  will  speak  lor  itself,  as  follows; 

'IMPOBTED  riNLAYSTON"                            ".SUBSTANTIAL  OF   HIGHLAND 
"AUCHENBEAINS    DAIRY   KINO'              "KATES  GOOD  GITT" 
•BARONS  BEST   OF  BARGE.VOCH"           "COLONEL  AVE' 
Come  or  write  early  and  take  your  pick   of  thoae  animals  which   are   priced   for 
ready  sale.      CRESTMONT   FARM.   SUNBURY,   PA.  


r'e^! 


Purebred  Hepistered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Strut  lor  FREE  IlluilraltJ  Booklff 
The  Helstein-  Friesiso  \»a<istian  el 
Amerka,  Baa    JU,      B.MIlebata,  Vl. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  1',;,  ';,',:„.]';;;.'e  t" 

ifiu.ir.-     ".«».     lleautifully    msrl-ed.     Spli-ndid     In 
ilu  'p,.,!'    U->  up.   liro«nT..ft  Kanr.v  M.-Oraw.  N.    If 


REGISTERED    JERSEYS 


A    f,  v    l.t.  .1    hi   '.r<    and 
AI.TIN     I.KO.NAICO    *    SON. 


btllH. 

TIIOT,    PA. 


HOLSTEIN   Calves  ,«,„"7,..,:!"i"'" ih'iro' 


Write    for    prices,    pi-lureii.    and    Kdi.ree. 
W.V1.TEII    M.     CRITTENKE.N.        WIIUh  llarro. 


IV 


Krm    h;.:h    record 

., A      U     lianis 

■rOIIKIIT  TEMll.FTO.N    *  .'JON.   rl.STKIl.    I'A 


Ayrshire  Bull   Calves 


STEVENS»    HOLSTEIN    FARM 

OF  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Kine  K<-mdike  Sa.lu-  V.-<lc  Jr  .  .No.  2ii.'.91,  two  iiear- 
ct  dim.  aura..in.  ."i:  p  winN  of  butter  In  7  dan. 
loal.  Ill  herd  lluttcr  re-TiU  friai  IT  ixmnds  l«  •- 
M.ir  '  Ii  to  31  piiuii  U  at  full  a>e.  Al«>  M  h  k'rada 
II  l.-rii  rah'-i  ellliir  «<t.  «:ii.".o  e.%rh.  Wlilo  )  >ux 
«ai,n       r.\l  I.    n     .STDVI.NS     Cf.p. 


Reeistsrsd      Hoistain     and      OeeraMy       bulli    fr<oi 
i-aii.'"   t'^  mfT' "•>■»'  f  *.r     2.^11   ariitusl.   lo   tlio  h' rd 
IIONNMIKAOS    KAIIU>,    It-    U.    I.    Ilarrjbutii.    Ta. 


r.,.„__.a_.  Two    m.\l.i    ami    jetersl    fimiles 

liuernseys —    ,,  rran.ii  p -<  pii'-e< 

M01tNI.N(;sl|ii:   F.M'..M.       SM.V.tSl.t.    I'A. 


Realtlered   Holileia   Frietian   Cattle  Sent  el  tbe  treat 

Kinil.ri..'     Sr     VaPl.-.vi      a     :;7     II.      •■'i',     f' r    .i.i.' 

.Mill. Mil'  y.    I!  \sKiio.vi:.  I.;-' ■  •  lui.  Vj 


Polled  Holsteins  rc«itttred  witb  Iht  horned  ones,  only 
nat'irslly  h"mle.s»  fstali.K'tle  f •  r  slan.i.  «;KOItt;l» 
r.    .STIVtvso.s   A  SO.v.s.  Clarkj  Suinmlt.  Pa. 


JERSEY   BULL  CALF  dropped  April  2.    1919.     Bred 
ri'ht     i.rlced  to   sell       Write   at  once.  I 

TIIE  M AI'I.F.  liAI.E  F.MIM.   It.  6.       Frecport.  Oblo  | 


••I'll   ■     _  CI.~_tl.»..»>   ISiill  «aln  » -ire'l  by  OPB- 

Milking  Shorthorns  „  ,„  n mi  st  ,o,p  f  r  -ii, 

c.  .M   Ki  n.m:i>\  *  so.N.-;.  r-ivr.  iir.oir.i.l  t'.. .  fa 


T\_  T  _    »i>rin«     iiUs     St     fsrmers*     prices 

IJUrOC-JerSey  i.,.,tl.r.-ed  sml  Ivst  of  lili"«1  lin.'» 
SI.ATY    nilKSE    FAICM.  B"!    '■.        Palmyra.    I'a 


n  n    w    n   March   hoars.    welKht    I'lO  I"    ■ '"    Ihs  . 

Reg.  0.  I.  C.  "*S  tvi  "  heary  h.,ne     lIKin.SKKIt 
BROS.        Star    B.        COCOLAMCS.    I'A. 


One  thing  which  a  cow  testing 
association  enables  the  dairyman  to 
do:  Spot  the  low  producers  so  he 
knows  which  cows  to  sell  and  which 
to  keep. 


Special  Subscription  Offer 

We  will  CNlcnd  voiir  siili^criotion  tlic  kil.nncc  of  tliis  year  and  all  of  next,  or  !<- 
.Ian.  1.  10_M.  for  only  T.'.c     ."^end  us  two  subscriptions  to  Jan.  1,  1921,  at  75c.  eaoti 
and  we  will  renew  your  suUcriittion  for  the  same  |«ri<Kl  of  time  as  a  reward 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  261  Soulli  Tkird  Street,  Pbilailelpbia,  Pa. 


yu 


THE     S/^TVRD.»Y    E\'LN1NC     POST 


June  28,  1919 


ETjrjrtciiJLi 

rCTlXrivTmk 


RtpnJuttJ  hi  nuriay 
0/  Iht  Goojytar  Tlrt  and 
RuUrr  Co  ,  whofirtlfta- 
lurtJ  Ihit  2-ton  FtJtral 
in  ajctrlittrmnit  run  in 
9€Vtrat  nationatty  l^nown 
puUitaliont. 


\- 


Your  farm  may  not  impose  such  heavy  deniaiuls  on  a  motor  truck,  hut 
It'shouM  Ix"  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  when  you  buy  a 
Fctleral  truck  you  buy  all  the  stamina,  s«Tvice  an«l  economy  that  character- 
izes Fe<leral  oi)eration  in  all  tyi)Cs  and  conditions  of  farm  haulage. 

The  following  Federal  distributors  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 

Federal  truck*  to  your  satisfaction.     You  will  find 

one  or  more  of  them  located  near  you. 

FEDERAL    SALES    COMPANV.    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Distributors  for  Blkir.  Huntingdon,  Hlfflln,  Juniita,   Perry,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Chester, 

Delaware  and  PhlladelpUia  Counties  in  Pennsylvania;    Southern   New  Jersey  and 

Delaware.   (Collins  H.  Haines  Sons.  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Burlington  County  Agent.) 

E.   S.   \OUSE,    READING,    PA.      Dlitrlbutors   for    Berks   Co.,    Pa. 

COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.— Distributor!  for  SUt«  of  Maryland 

HEEBNER  FELVER    COMPANY,    LANSDALE,    PA.— Distributors    for 

Mcntgcmery   and    Kouthern   Bucks  Co.,   in   PennsylTania;    Mercer  Co.    In   New  Jersey. 

EASTON   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,    EASTON,   PA.— Distributors   for 

Northampton  Co.  and  Northern  Bucks  Co.  in  Pennsylvania,  Hunterdon  Co.  in  New  Jersey. 

FEDERAL  TRUCK  COMPANY  OF   NEWARK,   NEWARK,   N.   J.— DUUibutors  for   Union, 

Esses,  Morris,  Pafsair,  Somerset,  Middlesex.  Monmouth  and  Bergen  Conntiei  In  N.  J. 

J.  W.  RICHLEY  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,   YORK,  PA. 

DirtrlLutora  for  York  and  Adams  Counties,  Pa. 


"FtJtral  Trafit  Stw»" 
I  on  tnlrrtUing  monthly 
rnatatint  en  ktlitr  haul- 
Of  kv  motor  Irutk  ll 
u  ill  it  mailtJtoyoutvtry 
month  on  rtquttt. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 


A  K  R  ON 


sr 


J<^. 


c-^ 


L- Weekly 


Kiitirril  »«  *^tr(.rniri»««  Matt«r,  «t  th»  Tint  0(f<-»  »t 
I'bilaJtlibia,    l'» ,    uudtr   tlie   Art  of   March    :).    )l>79. 


I'lHLADET.PIIlA.  PA.    S.VTURDAY.  AUGUST  30.  1919. 


75  Cents  por  Year 


,      Late  Summer  Seeding  of  Alfalfa 

How  And  IVhi/  1,000  Acres  Have  Been  Planted  by  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  Farmers 


Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  tho  mo.st 
Intensive  dairying  sections  of  the  United  States. 
It  harbors  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cows  in  the  state  and  is  commonly  known 
u  "The  County  that  put  Dairying  on  the  Map  in 
New  Jersey."  Immediately  it  becomes  obvious 
why  the  farmers  in  that  particular  county  are 
planting  so  much  alfalfa. 

A  few   years   ago  one  could   have   traveled   the 
roads    and    by-roads    of    this    county    in    a    futile 
search   for  a   field  of   alfalfa.     At   that   time   few 
farmers  had  heard  or  read  of  alfalfa 
and    most   of   them   regarded   it   as   a 
purely    j^estern    product,    acclimated 
and  adapted  for  that  particular  sec- 
ion  of  the  country.     They  also  were 
very  skeptical   relative  to  the  claims 
■nade  for  alfalfa,  and  looked  upon  this 
movement  for  more  alfalfa  as  a  sort 
of     propaganda     launched     by     their 
western  brothers  whom  they  thought 
were    utterly    unqualified    to    dictate 
farm  policies  in  the  east. 

So  in  promoting  the  movement  for 
more  alfalfa,  which  has  converted  so 
many  "clover  farmers"  to  the  grow- 
ing of  great  acreages  of  the  sister 
legume,  the  promotor's  path  was 
ttrewn  with  rail  fences  and  barbed 
wire  instead  of  the  proverbial  roses. 
When  a  farmer  was  approached  by 
the  county  agent  who  solicited  his 
eo-operation  by  planting  a  field  of 
alfalfa  for  practical  demonstration  purposes.  Mr. 
Farmer  dealt  with  uim  as  he  would  with  some 
feed  agent  who  was  trying  to  sell  him  some- 
thing he  didn't  want.  The  general  attitude  of 
the  farmers  seemed  to  be  "I'm  from  Missouri," 
"Let  George  do  it,"  "Clover  is  good  enough  for 
me."  But  people  in  Sussex  County  are  no  differ- 
ent from  those  in  other  places  and  after  a  while 
a  few  progressive  men  were  located  who  were 
willing  to  serve  as  pioneers. 

Thus    began    the    alfalfa    campaign    in    Sussex 


County.  The  farmers  eagerly'  awaited  the  fol- 
lowing season  to  observe  the  results  of  the  alfalfa 
demonstrations.  When  the  time  arrived  the 
doubters  were  convinced  that  alfalfa  could  be 
cut  three  times  a  season.  Later,  they  were  also 
convinced  that  it  did  contain  much  more  protein 
than  clover,  that  it  did  lower  the  dairy  feed 
bill,  that  it  was  the  most  economical  milk  pro- 
ducer and  also  the  best  forage  for  cows,  horses, 
pigs,  chickens,  sheep  and  goats.  In  fact,  they 
indorsed  all  the  claims  made  for  it  and  today  the 


Relative  Yields:  On  Left  Grown  from  Northwest  Seed;  on 

Southern  Seed 


Sussex  County  farmers  need  no  urging  to  plant 
alfalfa.  They  are  eager  for  Information  concern- 
ing its  every  phase  of  culture.  They  hail  it  as 
the  dairymen's  trump  card  in  the  economical 
production  of  milk.  Concrete  proof  of  this  is  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  over  1.000  acres  of  alfalfa 
will  be  planted  In  Sussex  County  before  Septem- 
ber first. 

Late  summer  .seeding  has  become  very  popular. 
It  Is  probably  preferred  by  the  majority  of  grow- 
ers  because    It    not    only    enables    them    to   secure 


another  crop  from  the  same  land  the  same  year, 
but  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  clipping 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  commonest 
cause  of  failure  in  spring  alfalfa  is  weeds;  but 
this  seldom  gives  trouble  In  a  late  summer  seed- 
ing, as  the  summer  weed  crop  has  practically  been 
destroyed  by  that  time.  Late  summer  seeding  is 
also  popular  because  of  the  special  opportunity 
the  season  offers.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  disarrange  his  fall  work  in  order  to 
plant  nlfalfa.  The  time  for  planting  comes  after 
the  summer  harvest  of  winter  grains 
and  before  the  fall  harvest. 

Alfalfa  should  be  sown  by  August 
1.").  but  some  seedlngs  In  this  county 
have  been  planted  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 1  and  made  enough  growth 
before  the  cold  weather  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  winter.  These 
Instances  are  exceptions  and  such 
successes  are  made  possible  only  by 
eMiemely  favorable  weather  and  a 
lae  fall.  The  great  majority  of  our 
farmers  have  their  seedlngs  in  before 
August  30.  It  does  not  pay  to  take 
chances  on  seedlngs  later  than  this; 
there  is  too  much  money,  time  and 
labor  Invested  in  a  field  of  alfalfa. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
farmer  must  eliminate  every  pos- 
sible element  of  chance  and  In- 
vest In  as  many  "sure  things"  as 
possible. 

Soil  Requirements 

In  order  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully,  farmers 
have  found  that  they  must  first  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  requirements  of  this  haughty  le- 
gume. It  is  said  that  alfalfa  is  very  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  fertility  of  it.  But 
in  Sussex  County  we  have  learned  from  actual 
experience  that  the  kind  of  soil  or  its  texture 
is  not  so  Important,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
plant   food  available.     Fertilizers  or  manure  may 
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b.    used    to    advantage    on    most    soils.       Where    numbers    of    organisms     which     are    capable    or  "It  Is  now   eight   years  since   we   first    tackled 

manure  is  available  it  should  have  the  preference    assln.ilating    atmospheric    nitrogen    and    fixing    It  the  alfalfa  proposU.on.     Several  times  we  almost 

over  commercial  fertilizers.     The  general  impres-    in   an    available    form   in    the  .soil    for   the   use  of  gave  up  .n  despair,   but  each  tune   we  deeded  to 

sion  among  most  farmers  seems  to  be  that  alfalfa    the  alfalfa  plant.  stick   and    now.    after   e  ght   years   of   exper.ence. 

needs  a  deep  soil.     No  doubt  a  deep  soil  is  prefer-        In    order    to    get    these    bacteria    into    the    soil  we  can  look  back  over  the  past  and  ^ay  that    on 

able,  but  It  has  not  proved  absolutely  necessary.         the  Held  must  be  inoculated  with  them.     This  can  the    whole.    U    has   been    the   most    p.ofltable  cop 

Alfalfa  growers  in  Sussex  County  have  proven    be  accomplished    in   several   ways:      First,    broad-  we  have  been  growing, 

beyond   Question   that   alfalfa   can   and   will   grow    casting   to   the   acre   500    to   1.000   pounds   of  soil  "At  present  we  have  two  nelds    of  about  e.gh 

on  shallow  soils.     In  fact,  some  of  the  most  sue-    from    an     old    alfalfa     field,    makes    an    effective  acres  each   of  as  good  stands  of  alfalfa  as  you  will 

cessful  stands  of  alfalfa  have  flourished  on  slate    method    of    inoculation    and    has    been    generally  lind  anywhere    each  of  which  m  the  start  seemed 

hills  and  ridges  where  most  grasses  and  weeds  had    practiced.     The  virility  ..f  the  organisms  is  greatly  doomed  to  failure 

hitherto  refused  to  grow.  On  some  of  these  fields  weakened  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  however,  so  it  "After  we  planted  the  first  piece,  a  year  ago  last 
there  is  but  a  thin  coating  of  soil  over  the  great  is  Important  to  have  a  harrow  immediately  follow  August,  we  had  considerable  dry  weather  and  it 
stone  ledges  beneath,  yet  the  alfalfa  thrived  and  the  man  sowing  the  inoculation.  '"'  "°Mr'"  "!"?  "/  1  '"'\'\T  t  TT\ 
^eemed  to  prefer  places  of  this  nature.  It  also  A  method  that  is  recommended  by  the  New  Jer-  with.  ^Vhen  it  started  up  in  the  spring  it  looked 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  up-lands  and  consequently  sey  Agricultural  College  has  become  quite  popular  fairly  good  at  a  distance  but  upon  c  oser  exam- 
most  of  our  alfalfa  is  planted  on  hills  or  slopes,  with  farmers  in  this  section.  It  is  termed  the  ination.  it  was  found  that  horse  sorrel  was  form- 
Ufalfa  demands  a  well-drained  soil  and  absolutely  "glue  method"  and  consists  of  inoculating  the  ing  that  nice  green  mat  over  the  held,  ^^ewere 
refuses  to  grow  on  wet  or  seepy  ground.  "Alfalfa  seed  Instead  of  the  field.  A  bushel  of  seed  is  depending  on  this  field  for  our  main  supply  of 
will  not  grow  with  wet  feet."  is  an  expression  moistened  with  a  thin  glue  which  is  made  by  dis-  alfalfa,  so  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Ue  finally 
generally  used  to  Impress  upon  a  prospective  solving  a  ten  cent  bottle  of  glue  in  one  and  one-  decided  to  crop  it  that  summer  and  see  what  it 
grower  the  necessity  of  having  a  well  drained  soil,    half  quarts    of    warm    water.      A    peck    of    finely  might  amount  to  another  spring.      It  has  turned 

Care    in    the    selection    of   seed    is    a   most    im-    sifted  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  is  slowly  and  out  to  be  as  good  a  stand  as  one  could  wish  for 

portant    factor.      Seed    grown    north    of    Kansas    thoroly    stirred    into    the    seed    until    every    seed  and  is  practically  free  of  horse  sorrel. 

and    Nebraska    has    proven    far    superior    to    that    has  a  thin  coating  of  soil.     The  glue  water  serves  "The  other   piece,    planted   last    August,   had   a 

grown   elsewhere       Montana   seed    is   particularly    to   hold   the  soil   to  the  seed.      A  dilute  molasses  still    poorer  start   when   winter  set   in.   and   when 

desirable   and    has    proven    reliable    in    all    alfalfa    may  be   used   in    place  of  glue.      This  method   re-  spring  came  we  hardly  thought  it  worth  leaving 

seedings  in  Sussex  County.     Undesirable  seed  has    quires  much  less  time  than  treating  the  field  and  as  it  seemed  thin  all  over.     Around  the  edge  there 

caused  many  failures.     That  grown  in  the  south-    answers  the  purpose  just  as  effectively.  was  a  strip  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide  that  was 

western  states   will   not  endure  our  cold   winters.         The   third    method   consists   of    inoculating   the  as  bare  as  a  board  and  also  about  an  acre  in  one 

while  imported  .seed  seems  to  be  short  lived  and    seed  with  a  liquid  commercial  culture.     But  owing  corner.      As  the  season  advanced  and  the  alfalfa 

unproductive.     Such  seeds  are  cheap,  fine  looking    to  the  unreliability  of  these  cultures  it  is  not  wise  began  to  shoot  up.  it  became  a  question  whether 

int  but  should  not  be  sown  in  New  Jer-    to    depend    upon    them    unless    you    are    positive  to  plow  it  up  or  not.     We  concluded  not  to  plow 

that  thev  are  genuine.  't   up.      We    harrowed   over   those   bare   spots  and 

I'rom  20  to  25  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  has  been  sowed   some   more  seed  and   now   what   seemed  a 

failure  is  a  big  success. 


and  abunda 

sey    or   sections    north    of    there.      Northwestern 

grown  seed   is  essential,  because   it  has  been  ac 

climated   to   the   severe    winters.      In 

buying  eeed,  deal  only  with  reliable 

houses. 

Thoro  preparation  of  the  seed  bed 
is  also  essential  for  best  results.  The 
tender  young  alfalfa  plants  require 
the  soil  to  be  in  excellent  tilth  at 
planting  time.  The  seed  bed  should 
be  fine  on  top  but  thoroly  settled. 
The  young  tap  root  of  the  plant 
strikes  down  immediately  and  is  apt 
to  be  seriously  injured  if  it  encoun- 
ters a  layer  of  loose  dry  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  an  old  furrow.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  several  weeks  are  required 
for  .plowed  land  to  settle  sufficiently 
for  alfalfa  seeding.  It  Is  sufficient, 
however,  with  many  soils  that  they 
be  disked  instead  of  plowed.  Many 
farmers  prefer  this  method  and  the 
results  seem  to  justify  their  practice. 
Less  time  is  required  for  the  disked 
land  to  settle  and  the  operation  is 
much    less    expensive    than    plowing. 


"The  first  cutting  from  these  two 
fields  averaged  about  two  tons  per 
acre  and  both  will  soon  be  due  to 
cut  again.  Alfalfa  pays,  and  pays 
big." — H.  E.  Baldinger,  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J. 


Alfalfa  28  Days  After  First  Cutting.    Sown  in  August 


Nature's  Soil  Bank 

It  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  the 
soil  as  a  "bank"  containing  fertil- 
ity elements  against  which  the 
farmer  draws  checks  each  season  in 
the  form  of  growing  crops.  Such  an 
analogy  possesses  a  certain  amount 
of  truth,  but  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Nature's  soil  bank  does  business 
In  an  entirely  different  way  from 
any  banking  house  to  which  one  is 
in  the  habit  of  intrusting  the  care  of 
one's  money.  If  one  has  a  thousand 
dollars  In  the  Fanner  City  National 
Band  one  may  walk  up  to  the  cash- 


It  is  important  that  the  preparation  v     ,       u        • 

be  uniformly  good  as  the  poorly  prepared  spots  found  to  give  the  best  results.  It  is  policy  to  be  lers  window  any  day.  present  a  check  that  Is 
are  apt  to  be  barren.  These  bare  places  form  on  the  safe  side  by  sowing  2S  pounds  rather  than  properly  drawn  and  receive  the  full  amount 
centers  from  which  weeds  may  spread  and  ultl-  20.  The  manner  of  seeding  varies  somewhat  but  one  has  on  deposit.  But  if  one  has  on  de- 
mately  destroy  the  whole  stand.  everyone  agrees  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the  seed  to    posit   in   each  surface  acre  In  Nature's  soil   bank 

Alfalfa  exhausts  the  lime  in  the  soil  much  more  be  covered  and  not  left  on  the  surface  of  the  —say.  4.200  pounds  of  nitrogen.  1.200  pounds  of 
quickly  and  more  completely  than  any  of  the  ground  as  is  sometimes  done  with  grasses  and  phosi)orus  and  3.';. 000  pounds  of  potassium  he 
other  forage  crops.  For  this  reason  It  Is  Im-  clover.  Alfalfa  may  be  planted  with  a  drill  or  may  not  check  it  out  In  one  season  or  a  dozen  or 
perative  that  the  soil  have  an  abundant  and  an  sown  broadcast.  When  sown  by  the  latter  method,  even  in  fifty.  Nature  is  willing  to  relea.se  not 
available  supply  of  lime.  No  farmer  should  it  Is  policy  to  use  at  least  25  pounds  per  acre.  more  than  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  phos- 
undertake  to  grow  alfalfa  without  first  knowing  Failures  in  obtaining  a  stand  of  alfalfa  often  phorus  each  year,  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
the  lime  requirement  of  his  field.  This  can  be  result  from  neglect  of  supplying  the  lime  require-  nitrogen  and  about  v;  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
readily  obtained  by  sending  a  sample  of  soil  to  his  ment  In  soil,  proper  inoculation  of  the  field  or  potassium.  And  furthermore.  Nature  demands 
farm  bureau  or  state  agricultural  college.  There  seed  or  from  Indifference  as  to  the  source  of  seed,  that  one  work  hard,  thru  cultivation  and  other- 
Is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  All  these  precautions  are  necessary  in  order  to  ob-  wise,  to  unlock  these  amounts  from  the  total  de- 
lime  to  use.  Burned  lime,  hydrated  lime  and  pul-  tain  the  best  results,  but  the  three  just  mentioned  posits  of  fertility  elements  and  render  them  avail- 
verized  limestone  are  all   excellent  and  will   give    appear  absolutely  essential.  able   for   plant   food.      Ail    this  being  the  casejt 

practically  the  same  results  If  applied  in  equival-  Undoubtedly  many  farmers  become  discouraged  follows  that  Nature  begins  to  slow  up  on  produc- 
ent  amounts.  Sussex  County  farmers  prefer  a  high  after  reading  so  many  precautions.  It  Is  true  that  tion  long  before  fertility  elements  in  the  soil  bank 
grade  pulverized  lime  stone.     It  is  much  easier  to    we    must    give    alfalfa    more    attention    than    the    approach  exhaustion. 

hand>  than  either  the  burned  or  hydrated  lime,  average  crop,  but  once  you  are  succe.ssful  it  will  This  condition  can  be  Illustrated  most  easily, 
it  does  not  leach  in  the  soil  but  gradually  becomes  require  the  lea.st  care  and  attention  of  any  crop,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  phosphorus,  since  this  is  a 
available  in  sufficient  time  aftd  quantities  to  neu-  It  will  grow  for  a  period  of  years  without  reseed-  fertility  element  which,  under  most  systems  of 
traliie  the  acidfc  In  the  soil.  It  will  also  remain  In  ing  and  during  normal  seasons  will  reward  you  farming,  tends  to  decrease  quite  slowly  In  a  soil 
the   ground   lorker.   requiring  fewer  applications,    with  three  crops  of  a  rich  protein  legume.  from  year  to  year.     We  will  suppose  that  the  land 

but  obtaining  ^  same  results.  Sussex  County  is  by   no   means   ideally   located    has  been  cropped  continuously  for  half  a  century 

for  the  growth  of  alfalfa.     The  topography  of  the    or    more,    without    attention    being    given    to    its 
Inoculation  country  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  do  not  particu-    phosphorus   content.      There   come   a   few  seasons 

Alfalfa  requires  large  amounts  of  nitrogen.  If  larly  lend  encouragement  to  its  planting.  But  when  the  yield  shows  a  mysterious  falling  off.  or 
the  soil  is  rich  in  available  nitrogen  the  alfalfa  Sussex  County  farmers  and  dairymen  needed  perhaps  the  corn  falls  to  harden  as  It  should 
plants  will  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  for  good  alfalfa  and  by  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  under  conditions  which  prevail.  A  soil  analysis 
growth.  In  ordinary  soil. .however,  alfalfa  is  not  peculiarities  of  this  legume  and  observing  the  shows  that  each  surface  acre  holds  about  800 
able  to  obtain  its  nitrogen  from  the  soil  but  must  special  requirements  of  it.  they  have  attained  a  pounds  of  phosphorus.  Inasmuch  as  only  about 
have  the  aid  of  certain  bacteria  that  fix  free  nitro-  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  its  culture.  The  lol-  11  Vi  pounds  of  phosphorus  is  needed  to  mature  a 
gen  from  the  air  In  such  form  that  it  can  be  util-  lowing  Is  quoted  from  a  Sussex  County  farmer  50-bushel  crop  of  corn  there  appears  to  be  enough 
ized  by  the  plant.  Root  nodules  are  found  abund-  who  was  one  of  the  alfalfa  pioneers  and  also  a  of  this  element  on  deposit  in  the  soil  bank  to 
antly  on  the  plant  during  most  of  the  growing  very  successful  alfalfa  grower.  He  gives  his  ex-  mature  70  crops  of  this  slie.  Bearing  in  mind, 
season.     These  nodules  are   filled    with   countless    perlence  as  follows:  however,  that  Nature's  banking  methods  release 
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cnly  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  ing  along  on  their  way  to  join  the  .Seine,  the 
-and  then  und<r  the  nmst  fav-  Rhone,  the  .Mos.lle,  or  one  of  the  other  bigger 
oraWe  conditions — it  is  seen  that  tho  there  be  rivers  of  France.  There  are  al.so  numerous  canals, 
too  pounds  of  this  element  in  the  surf;  ce  soil  These  waterways  are  very  picturesque.  A  long 
ot  each  acre  only  about  8  pounds  can  be  made  line  of  poplars  on  either  side  inarches  along  in 
available  with  which  to  mature  the  season's  corn  company  and  one  of  France's  wonderful  white 
crop.  This  amount  of  phosphorus  will  grow  ap- 
proximately 35  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  are 
plenty  of  funds  in  the  bank,  if  Nature  would 
permit  their  withdrawal  as  needed.  B>it  it  is  a 
vise  Providence  which  has  ordered  things  as  they 


e 

roads  always  winds  beneath  them.  These  little 
rivers  and  canals  also  have  a  utilitarian  purpose 
as  they  supply  irrigation  to  the  meadows  and 
fields  of  the  vi'Ueys  as  well  as  drainage. 

Perhaps    because    of    these    waterways.    France 
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from  the  action  of  water  and  trafTic  upon  it  when 
used  as  a  road-base.  This  soil  does  not  appear 
rich  or  very  fertile,  tho  I  have  seen  many  fine 
crops  growing  on  it.  a  fact  that  somewhat  sur- 
prised me  when  I  considered  that  the  French  used 
next  to  no  rommercia!  fertilizer  and  very,  very 
seldom  employed  a  rotation  of  crops.  And  1  have 
never  seen  a  French  plow  yet  that  turned  over 
more  than  three  or  four  iiichis  of  soil! 

The  French  farmer  himself  is  never  so  pros- 
perous looking  as  his  American  cousin.  He  goes 
stamping  along  beside  his  stallion,  clacking  his 
wooden  shoes,  or  sabots,  a  little  bent,  grizzled, 
roughly  dressed.  But  he  is  a  kindly-hearted  in- 
dividual, very  frugal  and  very  hard-working.  His 
wife  is  a  competent  dame,  so  accustomed  to  work- 
ing beside  him  in  the  fields  and  sharing  his  daily 
labor  that  it  is  a  habit.     She  also  is  kind,   with 


jre.  Otherwise  production  would  go  on  at  high  has  numerous  meadows,  small  fields  with  a  few 
levels  and  then  stop  suddenly  when  any  of  the  apple  or  pear  trees  growing  in  them,  where  the 
essential  elements  should  become  exhausted.  As  it  cattle  graze  during  the  day.  The  tilled  fields  are 
iB  Nature  flings  out  a  warning  in  tho  way  of  re-  also  small  in  most  cases  and  the  monotony  of 
duced  yields  giving  notice  that  tho  there  are  large  spaces  is  broken  up  by  the  hedges  or  stone 
still  funds  on  deposit  the  amount  is  growing  low.    wills  which  are  used  as  boundaries. 

The  way  to  insure  sufficient  phosphorus  to  grow  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wooded  country  in 
bumper  crops  of  corn  year  after  year  is  to  make  France  among  the  hills  and  to  me  this  feature  of  the  same  frugal  habits,  and  a  splendid  housewife, 
sore  that  there  is  sufficient  phosphorus  on  deposit  the  country  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  en-  Frenchwomen  work  in  the  kitchen  with  an  ab- 
11  the  soil  bank  to  provide  enough  of  this  element  countered  because  it  is  something  that  our  own  .^ence  of  eiiort  that  is  astonishing.  The  children 
fer  at  least  100  crops  of  bumper  size.  With  this  <'ountry,  so  regardless  of  waste  in  its  deforesting  also  have  their  daily  tasks  and  are  often  seen 
ample  deposit  Nature  can  bo  induced  thru  proper    that  our  lumber  problem  is  rapidly  becoming  very    driving  the  horses  or  cattle  to  the  trough  in  the 

soU  preparation  and  cultivation  to  honor  a  check    serious,    must    some    day    consider    seriously.      In  '--  '- '—    '—  "--  ••--  -'-■  —  -*-•-' 

of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  each  season.  France,  even  tho  the  forests  or  woods  is  privately 
This  will  insure  enough  of  this  element  to  ripen  a    owned,    the    owner    cannot    cut    the    wood    as    he 

v'ishes  but  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Forestry  Service.  Inspectors  give  in- 
structions as  to  clearing  and  designate  trees  which 
may  be  felled.  In  this  way.  French  forests  always 
appear  healthy  and  forested  with  no  loss.  All  land, 
lurthermore.  that  is  not  well  adapted  to  farming 
is  set  out  as  a  forest,  generally  of  evergreens,  so 


crop  of  bumper  size. 


Keep  a  Lookout  For  It 


Small  Threshing  Outfits  are  Best  for  Small  Farms 


common     thing     to     see    square    rapidly  coming  into  favor. 


Have  you  seen  potato  wart?  Potato  wart  has 
been  found  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  European 
disease  which  threatens  the  profit- 
able production  of  the  potato  indus- 
try in  America.  The  dreaded  disease 
has  established  itself  in  only  a  small 
aectlon  of  the  anthracite  coal  region 
in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  min- 
ers' gardens  were  so  seriously  af- 
fected as  to  destroy  the  crop.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  restrict  the 
disease  to  its  present  area. 

This  disease  Is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
wWeh  lives  over  in  the  soil  from 
teasoD  to  season.  It  may  further  be 
Introduced  info  uninfested  areas  by 
tke  planting  of  diseased  potatoes. 
The  organism  causes  a  typical 
"warty"  outgrowth  generally  from 
the  eyes.  It  resembles  cauliflower 
very  much  in  its  appearnce.  At  first 
they  are  whitish,  or  about  the  color 

of  the  tuber.     With  age.  they  become  dark  brown,    that     It     Is 

The  size  may  vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  size  or  rectangular  patches  of  evergreen  woods,  the 
of  the  tuber  itself,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  trees  planted  in  rows,  making  sort  of  a  wild 
potato.  pork. 

The   potato    wart    organism    was    brought    into         The  soil  of  France  Is  generally   a  clayey  loam 
Pennsylvania  in   1911  or   1912   when   large  quan-    with  a  soft   stone  base.      I   have  often    wondered 
Uties  of  European  potatoes  were  brought  to  this    whether   this   common   soft   stone   was  of   a   true 
eonntry.     The   disease   has    been    very   serious   in 
Europe  for  many  years,  some  countries  are  unable 
to  grow  potatoes  profitably.     Shipments  of  Euro- 
pean potatoes  have  been   traced  to  many  parts  of 
Pannsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  high  as  a  potato  growing 
•late.  Last  year,  we  raised  over  24.000.000 
boihels  of  potatoes.  The  common  diseases  of  the 
potato  reduce  the  yield  about  six  million  bushels. 
Potato  wart  is  thought  by  pathologists  to  be  the 
potatoes'  most  serious  enemy.  Every  farmer, 
sardner  and  citizen  should  help  to  fight  potato 
wart.  It  cannot  be  seen  on  the  stalks  during  the 
ptiwing  season.  Therefore,  everybody  should 
watch  when  digging  potatoes  and  send  suspicious 
specimens  to  the  Pathology  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


morning  for  water,  feeding  the  pigs  or  chickens 
and.  after  breakfast,  clacking  away  down  the 
streets  in  their  noisy  little  sabots,  off  to  the  vil- 
lage school  with  their  books  under  their  arms. 
During  vacation  days  they  graze  the  cows  in  the 
unfenced   fields,   or   watch    the  sheep. 

The  French  farmer's  home  is  too  primitive  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  American.  It  is  a  low  build- 
ing of  native  stone,  dark  and  looking  as  if  it  was 
l)uilt  in  the  days  of  Noah  (many  of  them  are  two 
or  three  hundred  years  old).  Many 
of  them  are  shingled  with  half-Inch 
shingles  fashioned  al^o  from  the 
native  stone,  making  the  house  look 
very  dingy  and  damp.  Nowadays, 
however,  much  use  is  made  of  a 
curved  red  tile  for  roofing  purposes. 
In  one  end  of  the  house  the  farmer 
lives  and  In  the  other  he  bouses  his 
stock.  It  is  a  very  unsanitary 
method,  particularly  as  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  make  a  manure  pile  against 
the  side  of  the  house,  beside  the 
front  door.  But  it  makes  a  beautiful 
place  for  the  babies  to  play!  Yet 
with  all  of  these  ugly  features  the 
French  hoiuf  is  remarkably  comfort- 
able. The  living  room  is  the  kitchen 
where  the  wife  does  her  cooking  over 
the     open     hearth,     tho     stoves     are 


Impressions  of  French  Agriculture 

By  an  American  Farmer  Doughboy 

The  French  farming  country  Is  very  attractive 
to  the  eye  and  the  idea  conies  to  the  mind  of  the 
American  soldier  who  has  been  raised  on  a  farm 
that  "I  could  do  something  with  that."  The  coun- 
try is  rolling  with  gentle  hills  and  very  beautiful. 
TTie  land  stretches  away  into  the  distance  with 
"ot  an  isolated  house  in  sight,  tho  tucked  in  be- 
tween the  hills  one  discovers  one  of  the  tiny,  red- 
'cofed  hamlets  that  house  the  inhabitants.  Often, 
on  a  wooded  hill.  Is  seen  one  of  the  stately  chat- 
♦aus  that  are  the  homes  of  the  rich  landowners. 


Frenih  horses  are  excellent  animals,  mostly 
stallions  and  mares,  very  few  geldings  being  found 
in  the  country  districts.  They  are  heavy,  power- 
ful brutes  and  willing  workers.  The  French  al- 
ways use  a  tandem  instead  of  a  team  because 
their  village  streets  are  so  narrow.  The  cattle  are 
of  a  good  average,  tho  no  records  are  being  kept; 
nor  is  breeding  for  Improvement  of  quality  or 
quantity  being  made,  except  in  the  Flanders 
region,  where  extensive  dairying  is  carried  on. 
Many    farmers    are    the   owners   of   sheep. 

The  French  live  in  communities,  little  red- 
r  'ed  villages  tucked  in  between  the  hills,  an  old 
custom  that  originated  from  the  need  for  protec- 
tion from  a  coiiinion  enemy.  But  it  is  now  obso- 
lete and  a  hindrance,  as  much  time  and  labor  is 
wasted  in  going  to  and  from  the  farm,  some  of 
which  are  as  much  as  three  kilometres  (1.8  miles) 
distant.  They  go  out  to  their  land  in  the  country 
in  their  cumbrous,  two-wheeled  carts  with  their 
lunch  of  bread  and  wine  and  work  there  all  day. 
returning  at  night. 

The  French  farmer's  methods  are  very  primi- 
tive. He  plows  with  an  awkward,  wooden  plow, 
th  iron  share  of  which  turns  over  only  about 
fo  •  inches  of  soil,  he  carts  his  hay  or  grain  on 
his  heavy  cart  which  does  not  carry  an  adequate 
load,  he  does  his  threshing  with  a  flail,  stacks  his 
straw,  as  well  as  his  hay,  for  want  of  a  mow  to 
store  it  in  and.  in  general,  uses  methods  discarded 
by  us  years  ago.  In  short  the  results  he  obtains 
do  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  labor  he 
expenrls. 

Thus.    French    farming  .methods   are    very    dis- 
appointing to  the  American.     But  It  Is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  French  farmer  has  not  had 
wants  that  have  driven  him  to  more  intensive  or 
Showing  Appearance   of  Potatoes  Infested   With    scientific  agriculture.     They  live  simply  in  their 


the  Wart  Disease 


little  communities,  have  few  wants  beyond  a  little 
fiour  and  meat  for  which  they  exchange  their  but- 
In  olden   times   lords   and    absolute   rulers  of   the    limestone  nature  or  not.  but  was  never  able  to  find    f^r.  milk  or  eggs.     They  make  very  little  but.  on 
Muntryslde  round  about.  .  ut.     From  appearances  it  is  more  of  a  poor,  por-    the   other   hand,   they   stand   no  chance  of   losing 

J^ance  has  numerous  little  rivers  that  go  rush-    ous  clay,  but  it  must  have  some  liiue  in  it,  judging    anything.         (Continued  to  page  10) 
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The  Hoarders 


IN  THE  feverish  search  for  someone  to  blame  for 
thr  high  cost  of  living,  we  hear  much  of  the 
forirl  hoarders.  Every  day  the  city  press  tells  of 
stocks  of  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  being  seized 
by  the  prosecutors.  We  would  not  excuse  any 
one  for  holding  food  at  this  time  merely  for  per- 
sonal gain,  but  it  seems  pertinent  to  ask  what 
cold  storage  plants  are  for.  The  locating  of  a 
stock  of  stored  food  is  not  unusual,  but  if  these 
stores  are  to  be  taken  over  and  distributed  now, 
where  will  prices  go  next  winter  when  produc- 
tion is  at  its  lowest  point?  Good'intentlons  Is  not 
a  Hufflcient  excuse  for  some  of  the  fool  stuff  that 
is  being  done  in  the  name  of  public  service. 


Daylight  Saved 


1'^HE  Daylight  Saving  Law  passes  out  of  exist- 
ence when  the  clocks  are  turned  back  to  nor- 
mal time  next  October.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  houses.  Congress  last  week  passed  the  repeal 
bill  over  the  President's  veto.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  if  not  the  only  bill  to  become  a  law  after 
having  been  vetoetl  the  second  time.  Friends  of 
the  measure  charge  its  repeal  to  the  '•browbeating 
tactics  of  a  farmer  lobby,"  still  admitting  that 
there  was  much  oppoHJtinn  from  labor  unions, 
rural  school  authorities  and  numerous  mothers' 
organizations.  With  a  fair  analysis  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  now  that  the  war  is  over,  with 
comparison  with  the  hindrance  to  full  farm  pro- 
duction at  a  time  when  all  classes  are  clamoring 
for  more  production  and  lower  living  costs,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  may  well  be  proud  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  securing  Its  repeal. 


Conditions  and  Prospects 

ON  THE  whole,  the  farm  crops  of  1919  wnl 
probably  prove  to  give  about  the  average 
yield — any  increase  in  volume  will  be  due  to 
increased  acreage.  However,  weather  conditions 
in  many  sections  have  been  sadly  against  the 
farmer.  Late  frosts  and  too  much  rain  last  spring 
injured  crops  in  many  localities;  excessive  rains 
in  July  and  August  caused  great  damage  to  fruits, 
hay  and  grain  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  while 
in  the  Northwest  —  Montana  and  Idaho  especially 
— they  have  experienced  the  worst  drouth  in  a 
generation.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  total  amount 
of  agricultural  products  will  probably  equal  any 
previous  year,  all  of  which  is  eagerly  awaited  by 
a  hungry  world.  Of  course,  it  is  too  soon  to 
count  the  profits.  The  crops  are  not  all  gathered, 
and  very  little,  with  the  exception  of  truck  crops. 
ha.<  been  marketed.  The  cost  of  production  has 
been  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  done 
has  not  been  small.     On  top  of  all  these  troubles 
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comes  the  world-wide  agitation  for  cheaper  food 
which,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  will  tend  to  bear 
down  prices  at  the  farm.  Yet,  farmers  should  not 
feel  that  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  Every  business 
has  been  having  its  own  troubles.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  conditions  will  generally  be  shaped 
into  better  form  from  now  on  and  the  nebulous 
public  mind  take  some  definite  attitude  towards 
pressing  economic  and  social  questions.  Whatever 
else  people  will  have  to  forego,  they  must  have 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  and  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  .surplus  of  the  staples  during  the  next 
year  or  two  at  least. 

Farming  and  the  8-Hour  Day 

STE.\DILY  and  surely  the  industrial  world  is 
adopting  the  8-hour  day  and  the  44-bour 
week.  Theoretically  and  mechanically  it  is  pos- 
sible to  adjust  every  industry  except  farming  to 
such  a  schedule.  Most  of  tliem  have  all  the  year 
for  their  work  and  full  control  of  all  the  factors 
entering  into  their  operations.  Not  only  the 
hours  of  work  but  prices,  wages  and  other  costs 
can  be  anticipated,  set,  or  agreed  upon.  Tlie  prob- 
able output  can  be  calculated  and  the  selling  price 
adjusted  to  cover  costs  and  return  profits.  With 
more  or  less  full  control  of  these  factors,  wages, 
hours  and  prices  are  mere  matters  of  adjust- 
ment, and  production  is  limited  only  by  the  supply 
of  available  labor. 

With  farming,  everything  is  different.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  is  true  in  nearly  every  instance.  All 
the  operations  of  field  production  must  be  per- 
formed within  a  few  months — six  at  most,  and 
much  of  this  time  weather  conditions  prevent  pro- 
ductive work.  Yields  are  dependent  upon  the 
weather  and  the  prevalence  or  absence  of  insects 
and  diseases.  While  the  farmer  can  have  little 
or  no  control  over  these  factors,  he  has  still  less 
over  the  price  paid  him  for  his  products.  How, 
then,  can  he  compete  with  other  Industries  in  the 
matter  of  wages  and  hours?  It  is  physically  Im- 
possible for  the  present  amount  of  farm  labor  to 
run  the  farms  to  capacity,  and  equally  Impossible 
to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  obtaining  In  other  in- 
dustries. Those  (acquainted  with  the  situation 
will  recognize  these  statements  as  facts,  and  it  is 
idle  for  others  to  berate  the  farmer  as  unwilling 
to  adapt  himself — as  was  done  during  the  day 
light  bill  fight.  The  only  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent actual  want  in  this  country  within  the  next 
two  years  is  a  larger  supply  of  farm  labor  that 
is  willing  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  inci- 
dent to  the  business  of  farming. 

The  President  and  Farming 

THERE  is  much  for  the  farmers  of  the  country 
to  consider  in  President  Wilson's  message  ac- 
companying his  second  veto  of  the  daylight-saving 
law.  His  stand  on  that  particular  measure  was 
made  ineffective  by  the  passage  of  the  ropeal  over 
bis  veto,  but  his  point  of  view  is  of  general  inter- 
est as  reflecting  his  iwssible  stand  on  other  agri- 
cultural legislation  that  may  arise.  He  expressed 
his  present  view  very  definitely  as  follows: 

"The  Immediate  and  pressing  need  of  the  coun- 
try is  protluciion,  in  all  lines  of  industry.  The 
disorganization  and  dislocation  caused  by  the  war 
have  told  nowhere  so  heavily  as  at  the  industrial 
centers — in  manufacture  and  in  the  many  indus- 
tries to  which  the  country  and  the  whole  world 
must  look  to  supply  needs  which  cannot  be 
ignored  or  postponed. 

"It  is  to  these  that  the  daylight-saving  law  is 
of  most  service.  It  ministers  to  economy  and  to 
efficiency.  And  the  interest  of  the  farmer  is  not 
in  all  respects  separated  from  these  interests." 

The  Presirlent  finds  "the  needs  which  cannot  be 
ignored  or  postponeil"  in  the  industrial  centers. 
He  would  continue  the  "very  considerable  and  In 
some  respects  very  serious  inconveniences  to 
which  the  daylight-saving  law  subjects  the  farm- 
p#t  of  the  country"  ffr  the  benefit  of  these  indus- 
trial centers.  Tb'  jaylight-saving  law  was  passed 
as  a  war  measure,  to  save  fuel  which  went  into 
the  production  of  artificial  light  It  did  save  fuel 
in  those  industries  where  artificial  light  was 
needed  at  the  close  of  the  working  day.  Theo- 
retically, it  saved  fuel  used  in  lighting  homes,  by 
enabling  the  families  to  retire  at  an  earlier  hour. 
Theoretically,  also,  it  contribtited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  by  enabling  the  city  laborers  to  have 
an  extra  hour  for  work  in  home  gardens.  Its  only 
possible   effect    upon    the   efficiency    of    industrial 
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workers  was  the  extra  hour  of  daylight  to  be  usei] 
in  other  labor  or  recreation  after  the  day's  wori- 
was  done.  It  is  still  to  be  demonstrated  how  or 
where  it  helped  increase  production  in  the  indus- 
tries  which  tlie  President  recognizes  as  of  th» 
greatest  public  service. 

On  the  farms  it  did  necessitate  the  use  of  botli 
fuel  and  light  in  the  earlier  day  for  dairymen  and 
others  who  had  to  meet  early  milk  and  produce 
trains.  It  necessitated  the  waste  of  time  while 
awaiting  the  evaporation  of  dew  during  cultiva- 
ting, haying  and  harvesting  seasons.  It  necessi- 
tated  the  waste  of  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the 
normal  day  when  all  natural  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  greatest  and  most  efficient  work.  On  the 
farms  it  prevented  economy  and  efficiency  in  th? 
production  of  the  most  important  commodity- 
food.  In  the  present  clamor  for  lower  prices  oa 
the  necessities  of  life,  food  supplies  and  food 
prices  are  most  complained  of.  Yet  in  this  tini» 
of  general  unrest  the  production  of  food  would  h 
hampered  for  the  questionable  benefits  of  the 
industrial  centers.  The  city  people  are  not  to  h? 
blamed  for  desiring  an  extra  hour  of  leisure,  it 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We  all  like  our 
hours  of  rest  and  recreation,  but  we  must  expect 
to  pay  for  it  either  in  decreased  returns  to  our- 
selves or  increased  payments  to  those  who  supply 
our  necessities.  As  a  salve  to  the  industrial 
worker  the  daylight-saving  law  was  a  success.  As 
a  national  aid  at  a  time  when  "the  immediate  ami 
pressing  need  of  the  country  is  production"  iu 
failure  should  have  been  evident  to  anyone  who 
cared  to  examine  its  general  tTpplIcatlon. 


The  "Unrest" 


THE  AIR  is  full  of  talk  about  a  universal  "un- 
rest" prevailing  thruout  the  industrial  world. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  strikes  and  demands,  for 
more  pay  or  shorter  hours,  or  both.  It  Includes 
all  classes  and  industries  from  the  window  clean- 
ers' union  to  the  employees  of  the  steel  Industry— 
the  latest  body  of  workers  to  vote  a  strike.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  is  an  insistant  de- 
mand that  prices  of  commodities  shall  be  lowered. 
Reports  show  that  practically  the  same  conditions 
exist  in  an  countries,  and  this  suggests  the 
thought  that  there  must  be  some  general  cause, 
and  that  It  probably  is  a  natural  result  of  war 
Experiences. 

Underlying  the  superficial  objects  of  wages  and 
hours,  and  vastly  more  revolutionary  than  these, 
is  the  demand  made  by  the  workers  for  a  part  Is 
the  management  of  industry.  This  inoveinen; 
started  in  England  two  years  ago  and  has  grad- 
ually spread  to  other  countries  until  the  principle 
is  espoused  by  practically  every  large  body  of 
industrial  workers.  So  strong  is  the  idea  in  Eng- 
land that  many  of  the  "captains"  of  industry,  and 
part  of  the  government,  accept  the  proposition. 
This  idea  is  at  the  base  of  the  Plumb  plan  for 
government  ownership  of  railroads  and  other  nat- 
ional industries.  While  this  particular  bill  seems 
to  have  died,  the  principle  has  in  no  way  beea 
abandoned. 

Part  of  the  "unrest"  is  caused  by,  (1)  the  re- 
action from  the  nervous  tension  produced  by  war- 
time experiences,  and  the  abnormal  wages  re- 
ceived. (2»  There  is  the  universal  feeling  by  both 
capital  and  labor  that  this  is  the  time  to  make  i 
"killing."  (.1)  Nothing  in  history  has  so  aroused 
the  class  consciousness  of  the  people  as  has  the 
war.  (4)  The  war  taught  the  effpctiveness  of 
concerted  action,  and  has  proven  that  might, 
properly  directed,  can  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing. (5)  Added  to  these  is  the  effect  of  the  oft- 
repeated  assertions  concerning  the  sacredness  of 
the  rights  of  the  common  people,  and  the  justice 
of  the  principle  of  democracy. 

So  hazy  is  the  common  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  that  we  have  the  present  exhibi- 
tions of  social  unrest,  frequently  in  purely  selfisb 
and  unreasonable  demands  and  activities.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  many  men  representing  capital  under- 
stand them  no  better  and  hut  increase  the  trouble 
by  refusal  to  see  any  grounds  for  changing  the  olii 
order  of  political  and  economic  relationship.  One 
thing  may  be  j<et  down  as  certain:  nothing  can  be 
reconstructed  upon  the  same  lines  as  existed 
before  the  war  But.  any  rearrangement,  to  prore 
better,  must  be  based  upon  justice.  Intelligence 
and  a  common  desire  to  advance  the  common  good- 
Much  of  the  present  unrest  is  born  of  no  high*'' 
sentiment  than  selfish  greed,  and  until  that  give* 
place  to  nobler  and  more  intelligent  ideals  there 
can   lie  little   improvement. 


August  SO.   lltl^t. 
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Departmental   Organization.  —  Re-  when   adopted,   should   be  in    a  state  best    grades,    and    no    salable    grape 

organization  of  the  State  Department  difficult     of     interpretation.        There  will   go   for    less    than    $100.    despit 

of  Agriculture  which  has  really  been  have   been    many    districts    placed    in  prophesied  prohibition  effects.      Huy- 

under  way  for  months  is  now  being  a    serious    position    by    the    new    law  ers  are  right  in  tlie  fields  looking  for 


announced  thru  notices  of  reappoint- 


there 


doubtless 


furnishing 


this  policy  having  been  adopted  after 
Secretary  Rasmussen  had  worked 
with  them  for  half  a  year.  The  bulk 
of  the  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
minor  places  where  some  persons 
holding  Jobs  more  thru  pull  than 
anything  else  will  give  way  to  spec- 
ially trained  men  and  women.  The 
real  plan  of  reorBanizati(m  will  take 
the  rest  of  the  year  to  get  into  run- 
ning  order    and    will    be    tested    out 

during  the  winter  with  every  chance    payment     to    some     66 
of  a  change  if  it  does  not  meet  ex-    alleged     are     religious 


tion  of  the  whole  session,  should  he    better    prospects.      Penn    Yan    grapo    unusually  large  number  of  premium 
the  last  thing  to  be  acted  upon  and,    growers  are  offered  $150  per  ton  for    lists     to     persons     who     contemplat.- 

s  making  entries.  From  present  Indi- 
e  cations  there  will  be  numerous  e;i- 
tries  from  breeders  of  fancy  stock, 
as  the  Trenton  Fair  has  become 
Ifnown  as  an  important  sales  centra 
for  fancy  breeds.  The  Inter-Sta:e 
Fair  Association,  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  and 
the  poultry  exhibition  will  be  gov- 
erned and  run  under  the  latest  re- 
vised official  poultry  show  rules  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association. 
All  prizes  will  be  awarded  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  American  stan- 
dard of  perfection. 

Purchase  Cows  for  Farmers. — The 


in    the    personnel    of    the    heads    of    depend    upon    the    kindly    feeling   of  ingS  .  ,  .,    , 

h.ireius      all     of     whom     have     been    directors  and  just  how  far  they  can         Milk  Trust  Probe.— Tt  Is  said  that 

nlaced  in  charge  of  the  old  and  new    go   in   districts   where    the   tax    limit  District     Attorney     Swann.     of     New 

work  apportioned   to  their  divisions,    and    borrowing    capacity    have    been  York     has    in    his    posses.sion    papers 

-  reached  is  easily  to  be  seen.     It  looks  proving  that  officials  of  the  agricult- 

as  though  the  act  with  its  uncertain-  ural      department      have      received 

ties  will  have  to  go  to  the  courts  for  money   for   using  their   influence  for    Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
interpretation  antl  that  the  session  of  'he  dealers*  milk  trust.      Th»'   people    is    preparing   to    purchase    two   loads 
1921  will  have  to  correct  it.  and    the    press    are    urgent    that    the    of    cows    for    Mercer    County    Dairy- 
Hospital      Appropriations.   —  The  Governor  dismiss  such  officials.     The    men. — K. 
question    of    whither    tbe   state    can  evidence    will    be    placed    before    the 


make  an   appropriation   to  a  hospital    special  grand  jury  to  prosecute  cases   $3.21    FOR    SEPTEMBER    LEAGUE 


or  home  which  Is  a  sectarian  insti- 
tution is  now  in  the  courts,  a  suit 
having  been   brought   here  to  enjoin 

which     it    is 
institutions. 


of  food  profiteering. — F 


pectations.        It 


IS 


not      generally    This     proposition      has     been     often 
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Staple   Crops. — A   decrease    in   the 
acreage    of    white    potatoes,    an    in- 


MILK 

Dairymen's   League   milk   for  Sep- 
tember   has   been   sold    for    $3.21,   or 
about     6.8     cents    per    quart.       "This 
price    is    for    3    percent    milk    at   the 
itnown   that  systems  of  the  national    threatened   and  the  result   may  have    crea.se  in  the  acreage  of  sweet  pota-    200-210    mile    zone    with    the    usual 
and  state   governments   in    regard  to    imiwrtant    bearing   upon    the    appro-    ^•^t*!'_a  '|^,<''^|)f  '"^^l^®  ^o'ldition^  differentials   for   freight   and   butter- 


t 
d 
arket 
tion 
into  consideration. 

The  average  market  price  of  but- 
ter for  the  30  days  ending  with  Aug- 
ust 2"th  was  $0.5452.  The  average 
market  price  of  cheese  for  the  same 
period  was  $0.3131.  To  the  aver- 
age of  these  prices  together  with  the 
average  price  of  skim  milk  and  whey 
is  added  36  cents  to  allow  for  costs 
of  production.     The  result  Is  the  Sep- 


of  bureaus  remain  the  same. 

Planning  Institutes.  —  Men  iu 
charge  of  farmers'  Institutes  have 
been   to  school   at   State  College  the 


high  cost  of  fertilizers  and  labor, 
while  the  decline  in  the  conditions  of 
grain  and  grasses  is ,  due  to  dry 
weather  at  planting  time  and  the 
high  cost  of  fertilizers  and  labor, 
while  the  decline  in  the  condition 
makes  the  hit  of  grain  and  grasses  is  due  to  dry 
weatlier.  plant  diseases  and  insects. 
Poultry  Raisers  in  Automobile 
Run. — A  large   number  of  the  mem- 


Farmers'   Interests   at   the   Fair. — 

Cornell    College    of    Agriculture    will 

put  on  several  rural  plays  at  the 
last  week  or  so,  and  if  plans  outlined  State  Fair  In  Syracuse,  using  events 
by  Secretary  Rasmussen  are  carried  of  local  history,  simple  staging,  and 
thru  the  institute  will  be  a  very  dif-  acting.  If  this  work 
ferent  kind  of  a  meeting  than  any-  it  is  expected  to  with  rural  people 
thing  held   before.     The  tendency  in    the    college    will    advise    and    assist 

rBrnnt-  vpRr<i  ha*!  been  for  lecturers  to    communities   in    this   work.      This   is  _.  , 

present    their    vi.-ws    and    while    at-    a   worth-while  efTort   along   the   line    hers  of   the   ^^[^5,  t'o'inty    Poultry    tember  price 
tendance  has  been  large  in  many  dis 


tricts  the  institutes  were  more  of  a 
monologue  than  anything  else.  Tbe 
plan  outlined  for  the  institutes  this 
coming  season  is  to  reduce  the  num- 


of  adding  to  the  pleasures  of  country  Association  enjoyed  an  artomobile  ^1,^  prires  In  the  Buffalo  District 
life.  The  race  track  at  the  fair  has  tour  over  several  parts  (  ;  Central  ^^^  September  are  $3.08  per  hundred 
been  ho  improved  that  it  is  now  con-  Jersey  during  the  week,  and  Inspected  j^Qg  p^^  gal.)  for  3  percent  milk 
ceded  to  he  tbe  best  in  America.  The  various  chicken  farms  in  Mercer  ^.j,,j  ^^^  us\xa.\  differential  for  but- 
horse  exhibit  is  to  be  of  unusual  in-  County.     They  were  accompanied  by  terfat.  or  $3.32  flat. 


her  of"meetini£s  and  to  have  those  in  terest    this    year.     The    draft    horse    poultry   experts   from    the   New   Jer- 

JttendaTce   do    most    of    the    talking,  entries  are  esp-cially  of  value.     The   sey  Experiment  Station 

the  state  representatives  being  pres-  new    horse    barn    with    Its    400    new 
ent  to  give  such  advice  or  expert  in 


modern    stalls    will    be    used. 


Agricultural     Problems    Discussed. 
The   — State    Comptroller    Newton    A.    K. 


The    flat    price    in    the    Rochester 
District  for  Septemlier  is  $3.49. 


FARM  MEETING  CALENDAR 


ormation  as  may  be  desT  ed.^^S^^^^^^^^  agencies  working  along  Americaniza-  Bugbee     was    one    of     the    principal         ™   ^^^^«^ 

pains  *m"i  be  taken  to  secure  farmer  tion    lines,    will    put    on    a    pageant  speakers   at    the   annual    picnic    held        vegetable      Growers'      Convention 

shakers   with   experience   with  vari-  illustrating  the  discovery  of  the  fam-  by  Verona  Grange  of  Verona  during  Detroit.  Mich..  September  9-13. 

«^  rrnl  ous  salt  wells  of  this  region.  the  week.     He  discussed  farm  demon-        j;^^    york    State    Fair.    Syracuse 


Fighting    Army    Worms.  —  After   stratlons.     better     marketing     facil-    >;    y     September  8-13. 


eral    government   so    that    a    general 
national  survey  can  be  made. 

Cutting  Detours.  —  Orders  have 
gone  out  from  the  State  Department 
of  Highways  to  reduce  the  length  of 


Fighting 


Corn 


counties  of  the  state  are  badly  infest- 
ed   with    the    European    corn    borer. 


of  the  Cadwallader  Heights  Method- 
ist  Church    will    be    an    agricultural 


and  are  now  under  quarantine.     Over   exhibit    and    demonstrations   of    food 


1.000    men    were    employed    early    In 


Yet    in    June    and    July    the    ravages 


detours    wherever    possible    and    that    the    season    in    «'fs*,';o> ;'"5^_^'*f_.P*J'„^j 

as  work  progresses  and  arrangements    "   '     '       '  ~  '      ~  " 

can  be  made  to  open  roads.  The  one- 
way road  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable under  construction  oper- 
ations.   Contracts  for  additional  road 


garden  work.  Miss  S.  P.  James, 
home  demonstration  agent  of  the 
Mercer    County    Board,    will    demon- 


Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting,  Chestertown,  Md..  January 
6-8. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAIRS— 1919. 


were  considerable.     In  September  the   atrate  food  questions,  the  proper  use 


second   brood   will  come  and   will   be 
far  more  destructive.     Commi.ssioner 

of    Agriculture    Wilson    has   called   a 

construction  are  being  matVe'rapidiy    conference  in   Albany   on   August   28 
and  it  looks  as  tho   the  state  would    and     29     to    consider    this    question 
have    half    a    thousand    miles    under    Representatives    of    the    Department 
contract    before    long.       The    prices   of  Agriculture  and  noted  *n'o"'"'«K-         ,  ^.^^  j^„^,, 
shivers    a    few    ists  will  confer  on  methods  of  eradl-    "".i./^^.^  ':'',.• 


of  milk,  etc.  There  will  be  demon 
strations  in  home  gardening,  use  and 
care  of  garden  tools  and  other  prac- 
tical suggestions.  There  will  also 
be  exhibits  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  a  number  of  the 
girls'  canning  clubs  located   in  Cen- 
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would    have    caused 


Wholesale  Milk  Prices. — Milk  .sold 


yeVr's^ago.'burnow   ^eem   to   be   ac-    cation  "^J^Js  dangerous  foe.  bv  the  Dairymen's  League  for  August 

cepted  without  comment      In  the  last        Increa.se    In    Saving.s.— The    postal    /-"  ^"^^^    .•'_.,_..    _,    ,,  ,,    ..„    oi 

few 

favor 

other 

mit 

part 

the 

Scarci 
plaints 
autho 
obta 

man 

cities 

some  instances  people  have  sent  men    Peter   Ten   Eyck   a.s   chairman 

to  farms.     In  the  fruit   growing  sec    use  of  rural  motor  trucks  will  be^en- 

tlons    there    is    a    great    demand    for    couraged    by    this   committee.      Such 

hands  to   gather   apples  and   peaches    trucks  have  more  than  proven  their 

and  certain  localities  are  ba.Ily  off.         value  In  this  state  in  the  delivery  of 
Teachers'      Salaries.  —  With      the    perishable  foods. 

time    for    opening    schools    at    hand         Market     Notes.-— Hay 

there  is  every  indication  that  the  act    slowly,  but  at  good  prices 

of    1919    increasing    the    pay    of    the    scarcer  than  ever  before  at  i'>'«  '■""= 

teachers  will  get  Into  court  before  a   of  year,   prices  from   52  to   65  cents 

system    is  evolved.      It   is  one  of  the    Poultry  is  in  great  <'«"'\«";'-  ^^  ,n  r»r 

strange   commentaries  on   legislation    in  price.     Potatoes  are  holding  up  far 
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is     moving 


that  the  teachers  salarv   proposition,  beyond  last  year's  early  potato  prices, 

next     to     the     Philadelphia     charter  Western    onions    have    been    sent    i" 

and      workmen's     compensation      in-  unusually  early,  but  are  a  short  crop, 

creases,    the   most   discussed    proposi-  and    state   onions   have    increasingly 


The    the  fair  gro 

for  which    plans  are   now   being   per- 
fected.    One  of  the   features  will   he 
addresses     by     men      prominent     in 
grange    affairs    in    Xew    Jersey,    in- 
cluding Walter  H.   Havens,   of  Mon- 
mouth   Countv.    master  of    the   State 
Eggs  are   Grange.     John  .\.  McSparren.  m 
this  time    of    the    P.nnsylvania    State    Grange 
65   cents,    will  also  speak. 

Poultry  at  Trenton  Fair. — Harvey 
E.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the 
poultrv,  pigeon  and  pet  stock  de- 
partment of  the  Trenton  Fair, 
which  will  be  opened  Septem- 
ber 29  to  October  3,  has  sent  out  an 


.««ept. 
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MARYLAND  FAIRS 


Town 


T>nle 

;t.  1.  t? 


n.  4, ."..  (I 


aster    Timonimn 

DELAWARE  STATE  FAIR 

Wilmington,   I>.1.  Sept.   1 


Talking  about  mean  men,  how 
about  the  man  who  is  .nil  the  time 
trying  to  take  something  out  of  his 
land  and   nev»r  puts  anything  back? 
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And  on  the  Farm,  Too 

Load  the  thousand  and  one  internal  farm  trans- 
portation problems  on  a  husky,  enduring 
Bethlehem.  Thetime-devouringoddjobsthatadd 
dollars  to  your  costs  and  hours  to  your  working 
day^  A  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  on  your  farm 
will  not  only  mean  a  cormecting  link  between 
you  and  your  market,  but  a  production  time 
and  money  saver  as  well. 

The  Bethlehem  Internal  Gear  Drive,  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  System,  superstrong  frame, 
and  powerful,  economical  engine  represents 
more  farm  value  per  cost  dollar  than  any  other 
hauling  apparatus. 

The  nearest  distributor  of  Bethlehem  Motor  Trucks 
can  tell  you  of  the  many  economies  a  Bethlehem  could 
effect  on  your  fairo.     Examine  a  Bethlehem. 


BETHISHEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR    DRIVE   — 

MOTOR •TRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE    DELIVERY  — 

BETHISHEM    MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLENTOWN,    PA. 


^      ^^^      Leader-Trahem 
•-•'-'    ^^      Dealer's  Knowl- 

edge  Helps  You 

If  3rou  plan  to  have  a  water 
system  installed  in  your 
home  or  farm,  you  should  not 
deal  with  a  concern  which 
is  too  far  away  from  your 
locality  to  know  what  your 
special  water  needs  are. 

"Everybody  Know* 

Watar  SyatcnM** 

A        Leader-Trahem  dealers  are  the  most  reliable  guides  you 
fl       can  find,  in  regard  to  water  systems,  in  their  communities. 

^       Leader-Trahem  Tanks.   Pumps,  Power   Equipment 

iand  complete  water  system  units,  for  deep  or  shalk>w 
tvells,  electric  motor  or  gas  engine  drives  —  any 
capacity,  are  the  most  complete  line  in  America.  We 
have  exactly  what  you  want,  to  fit  your  local 
requirements. 

Write  to  us  for  the  address  of  the  dealer  nearest  yott 

'J     KEYSTONE  gSUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
*-  RAUB  SUPPLY  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


% 


y 
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FAYETTE-WASHINGTON  TEST 
REPORT 


A  report  of  the  first  quarter's 
work  of  the  Fayette-Washington 
Cow  Testing  Association  shows  a  big 
variation  in  the  feed  cost  of  pro- 
ducing one  hundred  pounds  of  milk, 
ranging  from  44c  to  $3.63.  This 
might  be  due  to  one  or  all  of  sev- 
eral reasons:  To  poor  cows,  not 
feeding  the  proper  rations  or  poor 
management  thruout  the  dairy.  The 
association  records  will  provide 
members  with  a  guide  to  determine 
just  exactly  where  the  leak  is.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  when  some 
men  are  pasturing  and  others  are 
feeding  a  rather  heavy  grain  ration, 
the  feed  cost  of  production  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  rec- 
ords, howerer,  show  in  a  general  way 


was  $38.05.  making  the  cost  for  milk 
$1.47  per  cwt.,  and  for  fat.  42  cents 
per  pound.  The  average  profit  per 
cow  was  $81.37. 

The  third  herd   in  the  association 
Was  the  Holstein  herd  of  7  cows  be- 
longing to  W.  H.  Blainey.     This  henl 
averaged    2.479    pounds   of    milk   an. I 
98.47    pounds  of   fat   per  cow.   at  an 
average     cost     of     $38.61     per     cow 
This  made  the  cost  of  milk  $1.56  pe 
cwt..  and  of  fat,  39  cents  per  pouo'l 
The     average     profit     per     cow     w;i 
154.50. 


SAVE  MONEY— CARE  OF  MILK 


Farmers  are  losing  a  great  deal  of 
money  this  season  because  of  soureil 
Or  fainted  milk.  Nearly  every  con- 
densory,  milk  plant  and  cheese  fac- 
tory has  found  it  necessary  "to  turn 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


Saving  Manure  is  Saving  Money 


the  efficiency  of  production  In  the 
several  herds.  The  most  strlkinr; 
features  of  the  records  are: 

Total  number  of  cows  tested.   239 

Average  milk  for  quarter,  per  cow. 
2.109  pounds. 

Average  milk  for  month,  per  cow. 
703  pounds. 

Average  tat  for  quarter,  per  cow. 
79.35  pounds. 

Average  fat  for  month,  per  cow, 
26  45  pounds. 

Average  test  for  quarter,  3.7  per 
cent. 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk.  11.34. 

Cost  of  one  pound  butter  fat.  3  2 
cents. 

The  feed  cost  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  milk  ranges  from  4  4  cents 
to  $3.«4. 

Feed  cost  to  produce  one  pound  of 
butter  fat  ranges  from  12  cents  to  74 
cents. 

The  three  highest  herd  averages 
arc  as  follows: 

The  Holstein  herd  of  23  head 
owned  by  Harry  Whyel  averaged 
8,952  pounds  of  milk  and  96.04 
pounds  of  fat  at  an  average  cost  of 
$43.88;  making  the  feed  cost  per  lOO 
pounds  of  milk  $1.48  and  the  cost 
per  pound  of  butter  fat.  45  cents. 
The  herd  showed  an  average  profit 
per  cow  of  $89.79. 

The  second  herd  in  the  association 
Was  the  herd  of  15  grade  Holstein 
cows  owned  by  W.  J.  Stewart.  The 
average  production  per  cow  was 
2.596  pounds  of  milk  and  89.49 
pounds  of  fat.    The  average  feed  cost 


back"  a  large  amount  of  milk  because 
It  has  so  deteriorated  that  it  can  not 
be  manufactured  into  condensed 
milk,  milk  powder  or  cheese. 

The  producer  realizes  that  every 
can  of  milk  "turned  back"  is  a  real 
loss  to  him.  He  should  use  every 
possible  means  to  in.sure  the  milk 
reaching  the  plant  in  good  condition. 
The  first  essential  is  to  produce  clean 
milk  This  should  be  much  easier 
In  summer  than  in  winter  because 
!t  is  easier  to  keep  cows  and  stables 
in  good  condition. 

The  cows  on  many  farms  are  com- 
pelled to  walk  thru  a  swamp,  mud- 
bole,  or  muddy  barnyard  in  coming 
to  the  barn  to  be  milked.  This  tends 
to  cover  the  legs  and  udder  of  the 
cow  with  mud  and  water  containing 
a  high  bacterial  content,  and  such  a 
condition  should  be  remedied  at  once. 
The  stables  should  be  kept  clean.  In 
many  cases  the  farmer  is  so  busy 
with  the  crops  that  the  stables  are 
left  until  the  rush  of  work  is  over 
or  until  a  rainy  day.  Such  a  prac- 
tice not  only  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  produce  clean  milk,  but  also 
attracts  many  flies  which  are  an 
added  pest  in  the  production  of  clean 
milk. 

The  care  of  the  utensils  has  been 
found  in  some  places  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  strainers  and 
milk  buckets  should  be  well  washed 
and  scalded  each  time  they  are  used 
In  many  cases  the  cans  in  which  the 
milk  is  marketed  are  washed  at  the 
plant.     This   is  a   good   plan   and   in 


■,u(5nst  30.  li'lt. 

gone  plants  it  Is  done  thoroly  and 
the  cans  are  sterilized  by  steam.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  cans  should 
be  scalded  again  after  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  farm.  Whey  is  often 
taken  home  froiu  the  cheese  factory 
in  the  same  cans  that  the  milk  was 
brought  to  the  factory  in.  Too  much 
attention  can  not  be  given  to  the 
cans  if  this  practice  is  followed.  The 
cans  must  be  thoroly  washed,  scalded 
and  aired  before  they  are  used  again 
(or  milk. 

The  milk  should  be  cooled  just  as 
low  as  possible  just  as  .soon  as  possi- 
ble after  it  is  drawn.  The  exact 
method  by  which  this  can  be  most 
economically  done  is  a  problem  for 
each  individual  producer.  A  large 
amount  of  cold  running  water  is  a 
big  asset  to  any  farm  producing  milk. 
Many  farmers  set  the  cans  of  milk 
in  aucb  a  stream  or  vat  of  water  and 
find  It  a  very  satisfactory  method. 
Other  farmers  who  do  not  have  a 
large  amount  of  water  find  it  neres- 
aary  to  use  an  aerator  to  cool  the 
milk  rapidly.  Some  use  a  comhina- 
tion  of  these  two  methods.  Where 
one  has  ice  the  cans  may  be  put  into 
a  vat  of  ice  water.  Milk  taken  to  a 
shipping  station,  or  to  a  "four  cor- 
ners" to  wait  for  a  truck  should  be 
protected  from  the  sun.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  covering  the  cans 
with  a  wet  blanket. 

To  sum  up:  Produce  clean  milk. 
Cool  down  quickly  and  hold  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  possible  until 
h  reaches  the  market. — L.  W.  Mor- 
ley,  Penna.  State  Extension   Service. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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SEOS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


la  a  recent  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Fanner  I   noticed    a  statement   by   a 
correspondent    that   silos   were   being 
discarded  by  dairymen  of  Chautauqua 
Cointy,  giving  as  a  reason  that  Chau- 
tauqua  was   not    adapted    to   culture 
of  corn.     I  do  not  wish  to  question 
the  veracity   of   your   correspondent, 
because   that    may    be    entirely    true 
of  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
not  be  true  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Chautauqua  County  raises  grapes  and 
other  fruits,  but  much  of  the  coun- 
ty la  a  flne  farming  and  dairying  re- 
gion, and  altho  I  can  not  be  positive. 
I  suspect  that  your  correspondent    is 
down  on  silos.    Chautauqtia  County  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie, 
eut   by    Cattaraugus   County,    south 
by  Warren  County,  Pa.,  and  west   by 
Erie  Co..  Pa.     It  contains  Chautauqua 
Lake,    a    beautiful    sheet    of    water, 
which  together  with  Lake  Erie  gives 
it  an  equitable  climate.    Cattaraugus 
County  has  no  water  front,  is  much 
more  elevated,  and  by  all  Isothermal 
rules  should  and  does  average  mtich 
colder.     Yet  our  county  manages  to 
prodnce  an   immense  amount  of  sil- 
Mte  corn,  altho  not  a  large  quantity 
la  raised  for  grain.     When   the  milk 
•trike  was  on  last  winter.   Randolph 
fl«ured  largely  in  the  fight,  as  shown 
'a  all  the  farm  papers,  and  Randolph 
<n  Cattaraugus  County  is  on  the  east- 
"n  bounderv   of   Chautauqua   Coun- 
ty. 

Now  Cattaraugus  County  Is  a  great 
•Dllk  producing  region,  dotted  all  over 
"th  cheese  factories,  creameries. 
Wndensaries,  with  at  least  one  pow- 
ered milk  factory,  all  of  which  are 
belped  out  wonderfully  by  silage. 
Also,  much  milk  goes  to  Buffalo.  And 
silog — ygg^  ng^  Q^pg  gpg  being  erect- 
ed every  year  and  very  few  who  have 
them  would  care  to  dispense  with 
them. — H.  M.  Beeles,  Cattaraugus 
^0-  N.  Y. 


^ou  know  how  scarce  hen's  teeth 
■»•'  Then  give  plenty  of  grit  to 
Plnd  the  feed. 


Dorit  GoThrou&h  Another  Winter 
WithWdsteful  Stove-HeatinS! 


eixdare  this*! 


1 

^ 

p 

GET  rid  of  your  coal  wasting:,  muss-making  un- 
healthful  stoves,  now  and  forever!  In  their  place 
install  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  and  on  the  coldest 
winter  nights  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  well-heated 
home,  moist  healthful  air,  with  the  pleasant  thought 
that  you  are  saving  from  J  j  to  ^  on  fuel.  Your  ftiel 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  winter  will  prove  this  saving. 
But  be  sure  it's  a 


THERE'S  even  greater  difference  in  pipeless  furnaces  than 
there  is  in  stoves.  All  pipeless  furnaces  are  based  on  the 
same  principle — Nature's  laws  of  warm  and  cool  air  circulation. 
But  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  application  of  these 
laws. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace,  the  carefully  designed  product  of  an  organ- 
ization with  62  years'  experience  in  building  heating  systems  of  all  kinds, 
is  the  only  pipeless  furnace  that  correctly  applies  the  b«sic  principles  of 
pipeless  heating.  Every  part  is  properly  proportioned  for  roost  efficiert 
and  economical  heating. 

Guaranteed  to  Heat  the  Whole  House  Comfortably 


A  written  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  installed. 
Whether  it's  an  old  house  or  new,  3  or  4 
rooms  or  a  dozen  or  more,  the  Mueller 
is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  com- 


fortably.    And  it  does — letters    from 
home-owners  from  coast  to  coast  prove  it. 

Easy  to  install,  no  floors  or  walla  to  tear 
op.     Built  to  Ust  as  long  as  the  bouse 


Study  the  Many  Exclusive  Features  in  the 

Mueller  Book 


It's  all  explained  in  a  logical  way  in  the 
Mueller  book— "The  Modern  Method 
of  Heating  Your  Home."     Get  this 
book  to-day  and  plan  on  a  fuel  sa  v- 


'^ilSSfr 


Learn  how  the  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
built  so  it  has  greater  heating  surface 
—  how  the  register  face  is  made  so  it 
delivers  a  greater  volume  of  beat — 
how  the  air  chambers  are  built  for 
free  and  unrestricted  passage  of  air 
— how  the  hood  and  casing  conatruc- 
tion  effect  greater  efficiency. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ibkm  ti  H««liicSTil«M  •<  *ll  Kia^Siau  mr 
Pannsylvania  DUtributorsi 

Fort  Pitt  Supply  Co.,  Piltsburch.  Pa- 
W.  A.  C«M  &  Son  Mfc  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa. 
Raub  Supply  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
K«ystonaSupply*Mfg.Co.,Philadalpkla.Pa. 
20  other  diatributinf  points.  Immadiat* 
•  hipmant  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


I- J. 

Ing  winter  and  a  comfortably  heat-     ^^p  '^""''f'' 
•d,  cheerful,  healthful  home.       j^  i22tmiUn»t 

Gentlemen: — 
Without  oblication 
on  my  part,  please 
•end   me    your    free 
booklet  "The  Modem 
Method  of  HeatinE  Your 
Home"  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer  who  can  ihow  me 
the  Mueller  PipelcM  Furnace. 


Name- 
Poatoffice- 


Slate- 


Oi  UVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  World's   Standard 


More   De  LavaU  in  use 
than  all  others  combined 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York— Chica«o 
San  Francisco 


h  Off  Silos 

I  now  have  my  third  consign- 
ment of  silos,  the  last  for  this 
i  season,  which  I  will  sell  by  mail 
at  my  usual  low  prices.    High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known  make, 
best  material  and  strictly  first- 
,  class  in  every  way.    Order  be- 
ifore  this  lot  is  exhausted  and 
save  precisely  one-half. 
M.  L  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

I  124    Flood    Buildins 

I  MEAUVILLE,    PENNA. 


Mnla«tt*«  mehaatraad.  tow  Ton  Coat 
inOiaSSeS  writ*  today  for  lowostprfc* 

*IIIU((irNII*OllllEl  CO..  tO$5l(iclll..nilli«il|li)*.'S 


HAY 


Phlp  r<>    ihe  <'!<)    Keiiatle  Hoow 
DaMla<  McCaRrey'i  SMts 

tata  Nakaii  11*1..      mMwit,  n, 


SILOS 

Extension  Roof 

ihal   15   really   practical.     .Ad 
juilable      door     frame     wilh 
ladder    combined.     Catalogue 
gives   full   mformation. 
Agents  wanted  who   can  lell 
and   can    devote   lome    tune. 
Wnte 
GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S>1S  Willow  St..  Sidney,  N.Y. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


August   30,    1913. 


August  r.O.  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Health  Heai 

Means 
Comfort/ 


bmoky,  leaky,    gas   and 
8oot  distributing   cast  iron 
etoves   are    a  menace   to 
health.        They      destroy 
home     comfort     and    fre- 
quently   breed    disease. 
Heat  your  home  the  new  health 
way — all  rooms  at  an  even  temper- 
ature— all  heat  properly  moistened;     air 
vitalised  and  refreshened. 


^^^^ 


1,111  iiniii/iiimn>/uiimm/M/mum/m/tf///'^f/y/. 
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WiioT  IRON^  ^Im 
PIPBLKSS.  HEATER     ^ 

ecientifically  circulates  and  refreshens  the 
air,  assuring  to  every  member  of  the  family 
the  health,  comfort  and  vitality  that  are 
possible  only  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure 
moist  air. 

The  Life  Saver  is  a  basement  stove  made 
of  heavy,  old  style,  nrrot  iron  plates  that 
are  rust  resisting  and  heat  conducting,  in« 
closed  in  a  large  casing,  affording  free  and 
rapid  circulation  of  air  by  nature's  own 
method  to  all  the  living  rooms  of  the 
house.  It  can  be  installed  in  any  base- 
ment which  is  six  feet  or  more  in  height  as 
easily  as  a  stove.  The  parts  pass  through 
ordinary  doors. 

The  Lif*  8a*er  hu  ui  ■djottabl*  re«1(t«r  eoUar  to  M  any 
hpisht  hwnnrnt.    Every  imin  U  rivctod   lUu  ■    atat 
tx>iler  under  SO  tons  prcamm.    It  ia  goarttotavd  d«rd«o 
•otly  tmoke  and  ns  titf  ht. 

Do  amy  witli  tn*  coal  hod— tho  onaanitary,  IneS 
lant  atova.    Heat  the  cntira  bouaa  with  the  coal 
raooirvd  by  atovao  for  on«  or  two  roona.    Cn, 
■oUd  eonfort  and  genuine  Health  B«at.    Ui 
thalcoapon  for  iDteraating  buokl«t  tiiat  t«lla 
the  whole  atory. 

There  ia  a   {umaee     for  ewry 
aainaoeiit   in 
twclva    ftylea 


Um   Wrot   Iron  line- 
•od    acvantyoioc 


jT        DONALD 


\Z\, 


.V 


Dcmald  B.  Howard 
Heater  Co., 

Dm  MoiiiM,  M* 


Mr 


Iowa. 


#      Crouud   alM 

^^      NAma     

P*      Addrna      

»   rity    

Laire    druliTi    in    open 
nr  wire  lu   at   uuce. 


DONALD 
B.    HOWARD 
*-  HEATBR  CO. 

^         ISO*  Mun>hy   St.. 
,w        D«t   Molnaa,    Iowa. 

Pl*-iu«     wDd     ma    yuur 
Health    Heat    booktot 

Luuau    is rooma 

atorii^ 

by fvel. 


Stat*    .. 
territory 


ihonltl   wilto 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  high  grade,  testrd  and  reiliaii*<l 
Timothy  and  Alfalfa  are  thr  moat  care- 
fnUy  aflrrtfd.  hii;l>a*t  in  purity  and  C"- 
minatiim.  Quality  guarantrril  Before 
you  Imy  teed.  Ret  our  Seed  Book  and 
aample*.  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  P  \..  ROHBER.  8MOKKTOWN. 
LANCASTER    CO.    PA. 


Farms  For  Sale 


142  Acre  "Sunnymead  Farm," 
$5500,  with  8  Cows, 

3  hiir»M  3  hfifera  bi'6»  teaper.  mower,  »iilkT 
|il(iw.  jiiikv  t-uliKaior  hatnint.  naaolliie  eniiine. 
wood'Umnii  nutnt,  hnme  eorn  i>lanter.  fniiniiii:  mill. 
<i>inplet(  llx  machliien  t.^oln.  iranon*.  haiiif".  it.ii* 
on  fann.  etc  .  inrluiled  In-  owner  to  retire  now. 
Twii  nillen  Hit  rtatinn  ami  near  lame  rlt> ;  lovelv 
lake  on  tarsn  .''0  ac-rei  «Brni  loamy  tillage.  20-row. 
wlrefemvd.  i,prln«-w»l»-re<l  i.a««ure.  wnodlirt  e*l- 
■aatad  so  VM  faat  timber,  rhoiee  fruit,  flood  maple- 
■liailail  lO-Tooat  koaw.  harru.  nilo.  i'>ultr>.  tmu 
hotucf.  fS.IM  takaa  eteri-thlnf.  part  ra<h.  De- 
UIU  pa»e  40  Catalod  Banaina  1»  IHatea.  Copy  free 
mwHT  FARM  AOENCY.  14M  B.  «.,  LAM) 
TITI.K   BI.IKJ  .   I'HM.A. 

104  Acres  For  Sale 

Near  Laiikhorn*.  Pa  .  25  nillea  from  Pliilt  5 
frr.ni  l!rl!.tol,  ;  from  Trenton.  N.  J  l.'.oo  i^arh 
an<t  mple  t»ee«.  «U  ><:«r.  old:  8-riK>m  rtone  and 
frame  liouae.  hath,  hot  and  wld  water,  toilet 
aewer  nvatem:  .1-room  tenant  hou»e:  lama  barn; 
poultrr  houM;  hot  house  ««<■.  ETeothinn  in  A! 
roDdltion.  cropa  planted,  all  farm  work  up  to 
date  Price  $9,500:  tprm«  JS.WiO  <-a«h.  hal- 
anre  moruiite  WM  Wl.NCKl.KIt.  BItlsTDl.. 
PA      11     F     1)     1 ^^^^__ 


1370  ACRE  FARM 

For  Sail-  wltliin  two  miles  of  B>rtle«  .station  on  the 
Detruit  Toledo  *  Itonton  It  II  .  Vi  miles  north  of 
Ironlon  Ohio  and  on  maradaiin/Kl  roa<l  300  Arren 
cleared  the  remainder  In  unculled  teoond  srowth  tim- 
ber from  45  to  75  years  old  Plent.v  of  water  and  all 
fenced  Oood  7-room  dwcllint.  35  tenement  houa*«.  itore 
hulldlnc  four  itablea.  rrlb.  warehouae.  mill  and  ma 
rhinen  for  (rlndlnii.  clay,  orchard  }■*'"  »."•""■ 
derlaid  with  No  5  c<»l.  limert/.ne  and  hmkI  No  I  tire 
rial  Well  iulted  for  stock  farm  and  timber  lm»ine«» 
KB     WU.LARD  a  CO  .  IKONTO.N     OHIO, 


Wheat  Grower" 


Looking  for  a  Farm  ? 

T    S     AniLE  CO  . 


IVin't  fall  to  lend  for 

our     list     and     prices 

WEI.I.INOTON.    OHIO 


Rich  Michigan  Farms    Jf^  '^bTaffSS 

BBOTHZR8.  IS  Merrill  BaUdlni,  Saitaaw,  lUeliltaa. 


Mediae — 
nadbed— 


Plan  cdrly    for    fait 

cart'fuUy      prt-pnre 

arranip-  for  frrliliacr- 

ttt4  uhtat  of  Iht  rt^  tarltty 


Hoffman's 
Seed  Wheat" 

Grown  in  iamoiu  I^ancaster 
Wheat  Beh — known  in  r\ery 
•ertion  lor  its  hardincaa — 
^tality — productiveneaa.  Is  r»- 
liablc — means  increnseii  ytelda 
wherever    takt-o    to   be    aowu. 

frJtht  Mr/ef/rs— smooth  aod 
bearried  aorts— imiHe<l  -sound 
cleaned  clean— /re*  o/  ry*. 
CocJ^/e,     turtle,     cheu,     smuf. 

Shown  here  ii  the  htaJ  ef 
•Ltap't  Prolific"  carlHy— 
yielding  34  to  46  buabela  p« 
acre. 

SrtJ  mutt  pitatt  you.  Sold 
•,n  Monty  BotH  Plan.  Coafa 
rery  lilllt  prr  am  lo  change  to 
^oKman'a  Seed  " 

"Hoffman't  Wheal  Book' 

IVsrrihes  varieties — offera'other 
farm   seeds.     It    is    (rw  — with 
gamph's    if  you  tell  where  yoi 
aaw  ihis  offer. 
fi'ritt  for  U  loJay. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. I 

LimiiiTille, Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  I 


/*1 

HAI  Rcdnccd  Price 

^^  ^B  Boy    on    your   own 

^^^Vterma.     Save  tl^  to 

^■H  1200.  CaUlosFkEL. 

WITTC  KHOIMB  tWONK* 

aeao  Oakiaatf  Am.,     ««»«««  OHr.  la*. 


TIMELY  TRUCK  NOTES 


Dy  R.  W.  DE  BAUN 


lETA-WITTE 


Fall  Lettuce 

The  fall  lettuce  should  be  thinned 
so  that  the  individual  plants  will 
average  nearly  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  This  will  give  each 
plant  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
large,  solid  head.  The  amateur 
grower  hates  to  pull  out  the  extra 
plants  but  unless  it  is  done,  large 
heads  cannot  develop. 

The  quickest  and  easiest  way  I 
have  found  for  thinning  rows  of  let- 
tuce growing  from  seed  is  a?  follows: 
Use  a  very  small,  short  handle  hoe 
with  a  handle  not  more  than  a  foot 
long.  The  operator  usually  works  on 
his  or  her  knees,  taking  three  rows 


of  Pliiladelphia. 

Cultivation  of  Carrots 

Carrots  which  are  green  around 
the  stem  are  not  properly  grown.  It 
is  natural  for  the  more  common  vari- 
eties to  be  a  deep  orange  color  but  if 
the  growing  carrot  is  exposed  to  the 
sun  the  uncovered  portion  becomes 
green.  This  is  not  only  unsightly 
but  the  flesh  becomes  green  as  well. 
The  trouble  can  be  convenientljr 
overcome  by  covering  the  carrot 
roots  at  least  an  inch  deep  with  soil 
after  the  tops  are  over  six  inches 
high.  This  method  of  "hoe  harrow- 
ing" (cultivating)  or  of  wheel  hoe- 
ing not  only  keeps  the  carrots  of  a 
splendid  color  but  it  also  checks 
weed  growth. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
thinning.     However,  before  any  soil 


Applying  a  Summer  Spray  to  Peaches 

at  mice.  The  blade  of  the  hoe  is  i-i  worked  towards  the  rows  it  is  well 
slipped  in  very  close  behind  the  to  liave  the  carrots  thinned  to  stand 
plant  which  is  to  remain.  The  hoe  is  at  least  two  inches  apart.  The  best 
pushed  backward  two  to  four  Inches  »ay  to  do  the  thinning  is  to  get 
BO  as  to  clear  a  space  beyond  the  de-  down  on  one's  knees  and  jerk  out 
sired  individual  plant.  As  this  is  the  extra  plants  Just  as  quickly  as 
done  the  operator  quickly  glances  possible.  By  trying  to  be  exact  or 
ahead  and  selects  a  desirable  plant  too  careful,  much  time  and  work  ra: 
about  the  proper  distance  from  the  be  wasted, 
last  selected  plant.  It  makes  quick  #,  ,  «  _  , 
and  excellent  work  possible  if  plants  Canhouse  Crops  a  Failure 
can  be  selected  which  stand  by  them-  Crops  growing  for  the  canhousej 
selves.  Then  the  short  hoe  is  slipped  such  as  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  and 
In  on  the  near  side  of  the  selected  squash  are  almost  a  total  failure  thi» 
plant  and  quickly  pulled  towards  the  Reason.  The  severe  drought  of  early 
operator.  In  the  meantime  the  oper-  summer  and  the  constant  rains  of 
ator's  other  hand  is  placed  in  the  mid-summer  have  combined  to  de- 
cleared  space  which  was  made  by  stroy  much  of  the  acreage  planted, 
pushing  the  hoe  backwards.  Then,  Very  light  yields  usually  result  i« 
as  the  hoc  is  pulled  away  from  the  very  high  prices.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  plant,  the  discarded  plants  are  the  readers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Simultaneously  gathered  up  so  that  Farmer  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
Ihey  can  be  thrown  to  one  side.  If  their  crop  or  their  pack  of  canned 
inexperienced  help  is  allowed  to  let  goods  to  good  advantage, 
the  cut-off  plants  remain  where  they 
would  naturally  fall,  if  would  be  in- 
convenient for  them  or  the  super- 
visor to  see  just  what  kind  of  work  is 
being  done.  The  natural  inclination 
is  to  leave  two  or  more  plants  where 
one  should  be  and   to  allow  the  in 
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Care  of  Onion  Sets 

Our  onion  sets  are  stackoil  up  i" 
shallow  trays  in  the  "fertiliz*f 
shed."  The  trays  are  3x4  feet.  4 
inches  deep  and  the  bottoms  are 
made    of     mason     lath     3-16    inches 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing?   to  Advertisers 


dividual   plants   to   stand   too  closely  apart.     A  partition  across  the  ml<i(ll« 

in  the  row.  of  the  tray  strengthens  the  tray  and 

Sometimes    a     desirable    piece    of  holds  the  lath   In   place.     Each  trar 

ground  for  lettuce  is  occupied  by   a  holds   over    a   bushel   of   sets.      They 

previous  crop   until   it   is  too  late  to  are   piled   up   with   four  small   blorlts 

sow  the  lettuce  seed.   In  that  case  the  between    the    trays,    where   each  one 

extra  plants  in  the  seed  rows  of  an-  crosses  the  one  below  It.  so  that  air 

other  sowing,  can  be  used  to  set  out  will    pass    over    the    sets.      Just    »» 

the   lettuce   ground   until   almost   the  soon   as  we  have  an  opportunity  the 

middle  of  September   in   the   vicinity  trays   will   be  replied.     The  sets  »'" 


be  stirred  and  rubbed  quickly.  If  the  loss  would  never  be  suspected. 
sny  trays  are  found  in  a  moist  con-  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in 
dition  they  will  be  set  out  in  the  at  least  two  instances  that  have 
Bun  and  air  for  a  few  hours,  stirred  come  to  the  writer's  attention  this 
frequently  and  then  be  placed  on  top  Season.  In  both  of  these  cases,  nit- 
of  the  tiers  of  trays  under  the  shed,  rate  of  soda  was  applied  as  soon  as 
the    need    for    extra    stimulation    be- 

THE  CONTROL  OF  CHERRY  LEAF  <'a'"«'   apparent,   and   in   the  one  case 

_p^_  the    response    was    almost    inimedialo 

and  completely  satisfactory. 

■  In    the    other    case,     the    applica- 

By  J.  P.  STEWART  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  rather  late  in  the  sea- 

.  son,  on   a  light  sandy  loam  soil,  and 

The   United   States  Department  of  ^^^   response    is    not    yet   so    evident. 

Agriculture     has     been     conducting 


Bome  interesting  experiments  on 
cherry  leaf  spot  in  Michigan,  where 
this  disease  is  especially  sever.  The 
disease  unfortunately  is  also  preval- 
ent here  in  the  East,  however,  wher- 
ever cherries  are   grown  to   any  im- 


probably becatise  the  trees  were 
further  gone.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  the  application 
are  becoming  apparent  within  about 
three  weks,  and  we  will  be  interested 
to  see  whether  these  trees  can  be  re- 
trieved  from   practically  certain   loss 


portant  extent,  so  that  we  will  have  ^^,  ,^j^  simple  procedure.     In  the  last 

to  be   on   our   guard   against   it.      Its  ^^^^     3^^,,^   ^^.^   j„   ^^^^.^^  pounds   of 

control  has  also  been  rather  puzzling.  Q„rate  was  applied  to  each  tree,  sim- 

The  disease  first  appears  as  small,  pj^.  ^^  ^  top-dressing. 


The  Champion  Peach 
It  is  quite  remarkable  how  one's 
Opinion  of  a  variety  may  change  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Two  weks  ago 
I  was  about  ready  to  scratch  the 
Champion  peach  off  my  list  of  com- 


pnrplish  spots  on  the  leaves,  which 
later  become  brown.  The  spots  are 
usually  circular,  but  they  often  occur 
80  close  together  that  they  form  a 
large  irregular  diseased  area.  The 
diseased  spots  eventually  'Irop  out. 
leaving  holes  in  the  leaf  resem- 
bling shot  holes,  especially  in  the 
■mailer  spots.  When  badly  infected 
the  entire  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
drop,  and  often  leave  the  trees  prac- 
tically bare  by  mid-summer.  If  a 
tree  is  infected  severely  in  early 
spring,  the  fruit  often  fails  to  ma- 
ture. The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  passes  the  winter  in 
the  fallen  leaves,  from  which  it  In- 
fects the  new  foliage  the  following 
spring,  much  like  the  common  apple 
scab. 

In  the  work  in  Michigan,  if  also 
appears  that  the  methods  of  control 
•re  much  like  those  for  apple  scab, 
•Itho  the  time  of  the  applications 
differ  somewhat.  Several  sulphur 
and  copper  preparations  were  tried 
In  the  West,  but  the  only  ones  giv- 
ing satisfactory  results  were  lime- 
sulphur  solution  and  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Trees  sprayed  with  the 
self-boiled  lime  -  sulphur  mixture  YrofCT  Spraying  Prevents  Brown  Rot 
(8-8-50)  were  hardly  distinguishable 

from  the  checks  or  unaprayed  blocks,  mendable  varieties.  That  was  when 
The  Bordeaux  also  was  only  safe  on  it  was  still  small  and  green,  but  with 
the  sour  varieties,  while  the  lime-  the  rot  showing  very  prominently  on 
sulphur   solution    could    be    used    on    jt.  nevertheless. 

both  sorts.  I  still  regard  it  as  distinctly  haz- 

The  strength  of  Bordeaux  used  ardous  for  any  commercial  planting, 
was  3-4-50,  or  three  pounds  of  blue-  t„t  its  quality  and  size  and  general 
stone  to  four  pounds  of  lime  to  50  beauty  when  It  finally  pulls  thru  to 
gallons  of  water.  The  limesulphur  yeal  ripeness  are  such  as  to  commend 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  jt  very  highly  for  home  plantings,  or 
half  gallons  of  the  best  commercial  for  any  good,  direct  or  local  market, 
concentrates  to  fifty  gallons  of  spray,  jt  certainly  has  the  quality,  and  if 
on  the  sour  varieties,  and  at  the  rate  greater  control  were  ever  secured 
of  one  to  fifty  on  the  sweet  cherries,  oyer  the  rot,  it  would  still  command 
To  control  insect  pests,  two  pounds  considerable  attention  for  more  gen- 
of  lead  arsenate  may  be  added  to  ^^3]  commercial  purposes.  At  pres- 
the  first  two  applications.  ent.  however,   we   would  still  reserve 

The  proper  number  of  applications   ^  chiefly  for  the  home  orchard, 
seemed    to   be    three,    altho   two   may  _ 


FARM  PRICES 


sufRce   where   the   trouble   is  not   too 

severe.      The    first   of    these    applica-  

tions  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  -pjje  level  of  prices  paid  producers 

petals    fall,    the    second    about    three  ^j    ,hp    I'nlted    States    for    the    prin- 


weeks  later,  and  the  third  imme- 
diately after  the  fruit  is  picked.  In 
New  York,  the  last  of  these  appli- 
cations is  generally  most  important, 
and  the  first  is  probably  least  neces- 
sary  as   a    rule.      The   same    is    gen- 


Clpal  crops  increased  about  6.1  per- 
cent during  July;  in  the  past  10 
ye.irs  the  price  level  Increased  about 
1.6  percent  during  July.  On  August 
1  the  index  figure  of  prices  was 
about    17.3    percent    higher    than    a 


The  Best  Investment 
for  any  Farm  House 


erally  true  in   the  South.     Wherever  y^.,^  ^^^ 

the  disease   is  very  severe,  however.  r^Yiv  prices  of  meat  animals— hogs. 

it  seems  that  it  is  very  risky  to  omit  <.a,tip     shep.    and    chickens — to    pro- 

any  of  the  three  sprays  named.  ducers  of  the  United  States  increased 

4.2  percent  from  June  15  to  July  15; 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Leaf-Curl  j^    ^^^^    p^g^    njne    years    prices    de- 

In    many    parts    of    the    East    this  creased   in   like   period   0.2   per  cent, 

'ear,  the  leaf-curl  on  peach  was  un-  On  July  15  the  index  figure  of  prices 

usually  severe  and   left   the  trees   in  for    these    meat    animals    was    about 

a    very    weakened    condition.      Ordi-  14  1  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago, 

narlly  a  peach  tree  can  l«.»e  a  lot  of  36  1    percent    hifrher   llian   two  years 

toliags  and  recover  so  proini>t!y  that  ago. 


Ro  otber  heatiog  method  can  show  as  high  values  in  these  four  Vital  rcquixemeota 
of  a  good  aubstaoUal  beating  plant. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  give  you  an  estimate  for  equip- 
ping your  fann  house  with  this  great  modem  comfort. 
Bums  any  fuel,  does  not  need  cellar,  and  water  pressure  is  not  re- 
quired. Every  farm  home  should  have  one  of  these  modem  IDEAL 
Heating  Outfits  to  make  the  family  more  contented  and  to  keep 
the  young  men  on  the  farm  wlio  return  from  demobilized  armies. 

Thousands  of  farm 
homes  will  enjoy  the 
winter  in  comfort  with 
IDEAL     HEATING 


American^  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^IBoilers 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing  your  present 
heating  arrangements.  You  will  then  have  a  heat- 
ing outfit  that  will  last  longer  than  the  house  will 
stand  and  give  daily,  economical,  and  cleanly  service. 

Have  this  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity 
that  you  can  put  on  your  farm,  for  it 
gives  you  the  needed  comfort  and 
enjoyment  during  the  long  season  of 
zero,  chilly,  and  damp  weather. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar 
or  running  water  in  order  to  operate  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to 
bum  high-priced  fuel  because  IDEAL  Boiler* 
bum  any  local  fuel  with  great  economy  and 
development  of  heat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  "Ideal 
Heating."  It  goa*  into  the  aubject  very 
completely  and  tell*  you  tbinga  you 
ought  to  know  about  heating  your  home. 
Put*  you  under  no  obligatioo  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Boitera 
will  auppty  ample 
beat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  tot  8  to 
34  hours,  depend- 
ing on  seventy  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  ia 
made  to  yield  ut- 
most reaults. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  cacluaivc 
agenta. 


AMRRinANl^IATORrOMPANY 


IDBAUArcola  Rad!a« 
tor 'Boilers  for  small 
houaes  without  cellars. 
Hot  -  water  heating  aa 
simple  and  ea»y  as  run- 
ning a  itovs — one  6r« 
beata  all  rooms.  Write 
for  separate  booklet 
"IDBAL-Arcola." 


Write  to 

Department  f  -tt 

Chicago 


^^^^^^^a|^^^^^^^^ii^ 


COCKLE 

FROM  WHEAT 

Let  Us  Tell  You 
How  to  Separate 

Also  Oats  or  Rye  from  Wheat 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons 
Company 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


SEED    WHEAT 

I.KAI''S  IMIOLIKKV  Mane*ted  l»efore  the  r»in;  dear 
..it  cnrkle  snd  »»rllr.  Trlre  |:t  (HI  per  bu  :  hmn  »iir» 
K.  O.  B.  Writ  Chester  JOSKl'll  II.  lllllNTO.V. 
Homeiload   Ktrni.  We»t  ihtst^r.   1"». 


Cootradori  to  the  Govenuneiit 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,    Philadelphia, 


ABBISONS*  NOBSEBIE 

BaH<a*Ord>wd«. 
,,  ia,iij, 


|[J^^S^' 


iGWahw  tno. 


s 


Day-Elder  "iS?^-  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 

trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

IT  PAYS  TO  THINK!     AVrite  for  catalo),nios. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman,  ^-.^'V;:;:;'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sis.,  PhiIa.,Pa. 

DEALERS 

AMBLER  GARAGE.   Ambler,  Pa.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK,  Rlchwood,  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO.,  Lanxlale,  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
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VennsytVania  Fartne. 


August    .TO.    191J 


vagust  30.  1919. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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OFFENSE  OF  THE  PACKERS 


distributing    on    such    an    immense    utmost      consequence      that      it      be 

scale  all  these  things  can  be  worked    stopped,   and   that  the   ways  be  open 

Such  response  as  the  "Big  Five,"    '"  *'*t*'  ^*>®  ''*^*  *^  reduced  cost  and    and  free  for  the  energies  of  Ameri- 

who    are    trying    to    monopolize    the    *>'*»    increased    profit,  crowding   out    can  life  in  a  normal  state  of  health 

food    trade   of   the   country,    make   to    o"*    restricting    competition    on    any    and  activity. 

the    charges    of    the    Federal    Trade   effective    scale.      The    advantage    of        If   all   the    claims   of   the    packers 
Commission,    consists    mainlv    of    a   this    has   come    largely    from    means    were    conceded,    the    fact    would    re- 
claim that  what  they  have  done  and    »'    storage,    transportation    and    dis-    main    that    they    still    control    the 
are  doing  are   for  the  benefit  of  the    trlbution  from  central  market   places    meat    supply    of    the    United    States; 
country  and  Its  people.     That  is  the    the    country    over.      The    companies    that    they    dominate    numerous    re- 
famillar     claim     of     all     autocratic    ^^^^  built  up  and  maintained  exten-    lated   Industries;    and   that  they  are 
power     however    it    may    be   consti-   slve     packing     places     and     adapted    extending     their     activities     in     so 
tuted  knd  whatever  Its  purpose.    The    them    to   a   variety   of   storage    pur-   many  other   directions  as  to  openly 
preliminary    report   of    the    Commis-   Poses.  reducing  the  cost  per  unit  and    threaten     the     natural     freedom    of 
slon  to  the  President  covers  a  wide   monopolizing    their  -use.      This    has    trade.     No  matter  how  plausible  the 
field    and    deals    with    a    variety    of    b*®"    carried    on    on    no   small    scale    answers   of    the    packers    may   seem, 
activities     besides    the    slaughter    of   «nto  railroad  transportation  and  de-    they    have    acquired    a    power    over 
cattle  and  sheep  and  the  control  of    "very.       The     National     Wholesale    highly  important    lines  of   Industry, 
markets  and  of  foreign  trade  in  beef   Grocers'     Association     submitted     a    which   if   not   curbed    will   assuredly 
and    mutton        That    is    a    familiar   complaint    to    the    Interstate    Com-    lead      to      a      fresh      outbreak      of 
story    There  is  a  claim  that  they  are    m^rce  Commission  only  a  short  time    monopoly     with     all     its     attendant 
not    combined    and    have    no    agree-    ago    of    discrimination     granted     to    social  and   economic   dangers.     Such 
ment    as    to    quantities    dealt    in    or    these  packing  combinations  by  rail-    power,    however    carefully    exercised 
prices     charged,     and     consequently 
commit    no    violation    of    the    anti- 
monopoly  policy  of  the  Government. 
It    is   a    well    known    and    indenlable 
fact    that    there    was    a   combination 
and  a  close  co-operation  in  building 
up    the    vast    control    that    has  -been 
established.      While   that    has     been 
nominally  abandoned  and  there  is  no 
formal    agreement    such    as    the    law 
forbids,    there    is    in    fact    a  •mutual 
understanding  and  co-operation  on  a 
common  basis  that  makes  the  main- 
tenance of  effective  competition  im- 
possible. 

One  of  the  chief  claims  is  that 
this  vast  combination  is  the  effect 
of  adjusting  the  food  supply  to  the 
demand  In  a  way  to  make  the  cost 
economical  and  the  price  moderate, 
with  only  a  small  percentage  of 
profit  for  the  huge  corporation,  and 
figures  are  given  out  to  convince  of 
this.  But  the  expanded  capital  has 
been  largely  worked  out  of  past 
profits  turned  Into  forms  of  Invest- 
ment In   the   business,   and    whether 

prices  are  higher  or  lower  than  they  roads  In  the  coat  of  carrying  their  when  under  suspicion,  is  sure  to  be 
would  otherxvlse  be  cannot  be  calcu-  commodities.  The  packers,  not  only  abused  at  the  first  opportunity;  for 
latd  from  the  figures  presented,  of  meat  but  of  many  other  things,  history  proves  that  few  men  can 
Th  huge  control  through  the  several  have  yards  of  their  own  with  cars  resist  the  temptations  of  unre- 
centera  for  collecting  material  and  and  tracks  and  means  of  loading  and  strained  power,  and  rightly  or 
dlstrlbutlns  products  determines  the  unloading,  and  cars  for  transporta-  wrongly  the  man-in-the-street  will 
price  of  the  animals  at  the  yards  tlon  to  distant  markets  for  their  own  grow  Jealous  of  this  power  over  his 
and  of  the  meat  and  other  products  exclusive  use.  They  also  have  spe-  food  supply,  affording  the  wily  poll- 
in  the  -markets.  This  powerful  con-  cial  contracts  with  railroad  com-  ticlan  a  fruitful  opportunity  to  flay 
trol  extends  in  no  small  measure  to  panies.  according  to  this  charge  of  the  wicked  packer.  Judging  by 
those  who  raise  the  sheep  and  cattU.  the  grocers,  which  discriminates  on  their  recent  propaganda,  the  pack- 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  hogs,  and  a  generous  scale  In  their  favor  and  ers  must  have  already  read  the 
leaves  them  no  freedom  In  the  mar-  to  their  advantage  and  profit  in  dls-  handwriting  on  the  wall;  and  pre- 
kets.     It  extends  also  to  the  agencies    tributtng   commodities.  sumably      they      recognize      that      if 

for  distributing  the  products  of  It  is  easy  to  claim  for  this  kind  their  present  monopolistic  tend- 
slaughter  houses  to  the  markets  for  of  monopolizing  a  public  benefit  encles  continue,  they  must  prepare 
food,  not  only  by  wholesale  but  by  and  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  liv-  to  accept  one  or  two  alternatives — 
retail  through  cities  and  towns.  It  Ing.  This  might  be  the  case  If  it  either  Oovernmont  regulation  or 
does  not  apply  to  meat  alone,  for  were  carried  on  in  an  ideal  and  un-  Government  ownership.  Surely  they 
skins,  horns,  hoofs  and  bones  have  selfish  manner  for  the  common  wel-  do  not  Intend  to  precipitate  the 
been  utilized  and  made  profitable,  fare.  That  Is.  It  might  be  made  a  latter  by  defiance  of  public  opinion; 
This  Is  claimed  as  a  merit  and  a  benefit  In  a  pecuniary  sense,  as-  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  they 
benefit  to  the  public;  and  so  it  is  suming  that  It  was  conducted  with  will  seriously  oppose  the  former.  If 
in  effect,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  such  high  motives;  but  even  then  It  the  people  should  have  to  choose 
constitute  and  maintain  a  monopoly  would  be  the  opposite  of  benefit  in  between  exploitation  by  the  food 
to  attain  such  results.  When  that  Is  Its  effect  upon  public  and  personal  barons  or  socialization  by  the  Gov- 
done  It  greatly  enriches  the  few  and  Interests  and  rights.  It  would  ernment.  It  Is  easy  to  see  where 
hampers  the  competitive  efforts  of  deaden  competition  and  rivalry  In  their  choice  will  fall.  That  some 
the  many.  all    the    productive    activities,    and.    curb  upon  the  overgrasping  monopo- 

■  But  this  monopolizing  and  profit-  restrain  ambition  for  success  in  life,  listlc  tendencies  of  the  packers  will 
ing  process  on  a  great  scale  has  by  This  would  be  a  degenerating  and  be  applied  Is  practically  certain. — 
no    means    been    confined    to    stock-    corrupting   evil,    to    the   ruin    of   na-    Editorial  in  Journal  of  Commerce. 

farms,  butcher  shops  and  meat  mar-    tional    character    and    of    real    enter-  

kets.  It  has  been  extended  to  many  prise,  lowering  the  morale  of  the  CANADA'S  PLANS  FOR  HANDLINO 
other  articles  of  food,  dairy  products,    whole  nation.      Anything    more    in-  WHEAT  CROP 

grain  and  fruit,  and  even  to  building   consistent    with     the    principle    and  

material  in  no  small  measure,  be-  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism  is  The  Canadian  Government  plans 
cause  in  collecting,  transporting  and    hardly  conceivable,  and  It   is  of  the    to  handle  the  wheat  crop  this  year  as 


follows,  according  to  United  States 
Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Kings- 
ton, Ontario: 

(1)  A  board  to  buy  and  market 
the  crop  of   1919. 

(2)  A  cash  payment  on  account 
to  be  made  to  the  farmer  at  the  time 
he  sells  his  wheat. 

(3)  The  wheat  crop  of  Canada  to 
be  sold  by  the  board  at  the  prevail- 
ing world  prices,  and  the  surplns 
proceeds,  after  expenses  are  deduct- 
ed, to  be  distributed  to  the  original 
sellers  of  the  wheat  In  proportion  to 
grade  and  quantity. 

(4)  No  speculation  on  exchanges 
or  profiteering  by  handlers  to  be  al- 
lowed in  disposing  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  1919  to  the  disadvantage  of  either 
producer  or  consumer. 

(5)  A  direct  and  immediate  cash 
sale  by  the  farmer,  and  a  speedy 
movement  of  the  crop  along  the 
usual   channels  of  transport. 


IMPORTS  OF  CEREALS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RESTRICTED 


An  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  haa 
shown  that  two  dangerous tplant  dis- 
eases, the  flag-smut  and  the  take- 
all,  are  prevalent  in  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  other  than  the 
United  States.  Both  diseases  occur 
in  Australia,  the  flag-smut  is  known 
to  exist  in  India  and  Japan,  while 
the  take-all  occurs  in  Belgium. 
Brazil.  France.  Germany.  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  Italy.  Wheat  is 
affected  by  both  flag-smut  and  take- 
all,  while  barley,  oats.  rice,  and  rye 
are   injured    by   take-all. 


Front  of  a  Concrete  Root  Cellar.     Such  a  Structure  is  Invaluable 

on  a  Farm 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  FRENCH 
AGRICULTURE 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


It  Is  very  probable,  however,  that 
since  the  war,  they  will  begin  to 
change.  American  mowing  ma- 
chines, cultivators,  harrows,  plows, 
threshers  and  other  agricultural  im- 
plements are  beginning  to  appear 
more  often.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment operated  several  large  farms 
on  an  extensive  scale.  WIthoni 
doubt  thy  have  had  great  influence 
on  the  French  farmers  of  the  neigfi- 
borhood,  an  influence  which  will 
spread.  The  National  French  Gov 
ernment  realizes  keenly  the  need  for 
an  improved,  more  intensive  agricul- 
ture and  is  already  taking  steps  to 
introduce  it,  noticeably  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  cattle  for  the 
regions  devastaterl  by  the  war. 

In  closing,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  I  have  given  the  impression 
which  the  average  French  farminK 
district  made  upon  me.  In  Isolated 
cases  I  have  seen  farms  very  much 
more  modern  and  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  American  ideal.  And 
in  certain  regions,  noticeably  the 
Flanders,  farming  Is  much  more  up- 
to-date  and  prosperous.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  conditions  are  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them  and  susceptible  to  much 
improvement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  farms,  even  with  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  labor  and  high 
prices  of  material,  are  much  morf 
worth  while.  In  fact  there  can  be 
no  comparison  of  the  two. — Robert 
L.  Voorhees. 


You  have  read  a  lot  about  adulterated  feeds.  Right  now  there  is  a  bitter  fight 
against  the  Lever  Feed  Bill  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  low  grade  by-products,  screenings  and  other  refuse  have 
been  worked  off  on  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  mixed  feeds.  Some  of  them  look  good 
but  they  fail  to  return  a  profit  to  the  feeder. 

A  National  law  is  needed  to  protect  you  and  other  dairy  farmers  against  all 
sham  feeds.     You  are  urged  to  support  the  Lever  Feed  Bill. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  high-grade  feeds  for  fifteen  years.  We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  feeds  in  Memphis,  and  this  city  produces  more  feed  than  any  other  city  in  America. 
The  feed  which  we  offer  you  as  the  best  dairy  ration  in  the  world  is| 

Happy  Cow  Feed 

You  can  readily  understand  why  we  are  so  strong 
for  an  honest  feed  law.  We  are  working  for  it  night 
and  day  and  so  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  feed- 
ing Happy  Cow  Feed.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  join 
this  movement  because  we  are  working  in  your  interests. 

Start  at  once  feeding  Happy  Cow  Feed  and  you 
will  make  the  biggest  milk  profits  you  have  ever  known, 
but  in  the  mean  time  write  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senator,  urging  them  to  support  the  Lever  Feed  Bill 
and  make  it  as  strong  as  possible  for  your  protection. 


This  feed  may  be  new  to  you  but  it  is  well  known 
in  the  Southern  states  where  our  business  has  been 
concentrated.  It  is  made  largely  of  materials  which 
are  grown  in  the  South. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
com  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran  and  shorts,  vel- 
vet bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal 
and  salt. 

These  high-grade  feeding  materials  arc  now  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  that  you  can  get  the  benefit  of 
this  famous  ration.  It  is  an  honest  feed.  Before  you 
have  fed  a  ton  it  will  win  your  complete  confidence. 

We  do  not  manufacture  food  products  for  human 
beings.  We  have  no  refuse  or  offal  to  be  worked  off  in 
a  feed  bag.  We  no  not  buy  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls  or  any 
other  low  grade  materials. 


Buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
does  not  sell  it,  send  us  his  name  and  the  names  of  a 
few  fellow  dairymen  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

Correspondence  from  dairymen  who  want  to  make 
more  money  is  cordially  invited. 


Edgar-Morgan  Company 

Department    143  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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For  the  Woman  who 
wishes  to  be  Well  Dressed 
at   the   Minimum   Cost 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 


presents  the  Fall  issue  of  "STORE  AND  HOME." 
a  Magazine  of  women's  and  children's  wear 


The  merchandise  illustrated  in  this  book  .s  of  the  same  "Style  and 
Excellent  quality  as  that  shown  to  our  customers  in  the  Store,  and  is  so 
moderately  priced  that  it  is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
income. 

The  magazine  includes  a  comprehensive  showing  of  hats,  dresses, 
suits  and  coats,  lingerie,  underwear,  shoes  and  things  for  the  little  ones. 

This  book  is  published  as  a  special  accommodation  to  those  of  our 
customers  who  cannot  shop  in  person  in  Philadelphia. 

It  brings  to  them  as  fine  a  choice  of  garments  as  we 
have  been  able  to  select  from  our  large  stocks.  Each 
garment  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  many  of  them  are 
specially  priced  for  this  magazine. 


1/ you  tvould  like  to  receive  this  magazine  free  oj  charge, 
tend  your  name  and  address  to 

"Stort  aid  Home,"  Mail  Order  Section 
JOHN  WANAMAKER  PHILADELPHIA 
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POULTRY 
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SUMMER  POULTRY  HINTS 


Caponizing  has  proven  profitable 
on  many  farms  raising  surplus  cock- 
erels. However  capons  have  appe- 
tites and  the  business  farmer  must 
keep  a  record  of  the  food  they  eat  and 
the  time  required  to  care  for  them  so 
that  he  will  not  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness that  does  not  pay.  Some  farm- 
ers without  plenty  of  fenced  ranges 
find  that  it  pays  just  as  well  to  mar- 
ket the  cockerels  as  broilers  and  save 
the  feed  and  energy  lo  develop  the 
pullets.  Others  find  that  the  profit 
on  capons  Is  worth  the  trouble.  It 
is  hU  a  question  of  good  management 
and  good  salesmanship  and  the  rec- 
ord book  which  gives  an  honest  re- 
port of  the  wages  received  for  the 
work. 

In  marketing  the  poultry  It  pays 
to  study  the  likes  of  customers  and 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices.  feed-_ 
ing  directions,  etc 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NOtTH  WALES.  PA. 


CCONOMY  FCEOKR 

A  p.rfec  t  working  »elf- 
friKlfr  for  boc>.  A  lOOlb. 
piK  p*yt  for  It.  RaTen  oo 
purrbaie  prir«,  tim*.  floor 
■pare,  repairs  tod  (rrd. 
Will  feed  40  bo(i.  Sold 
dirert.  $18.50.  iionff  re- 
funded If  Dot  Mtlafled. 
For  further  Information 
■  ddrrim  THZ  ECOMOIIT 
rXXDES  CO..  Boi  *Mi 
New  WasblnctoD.  O. 


MAN  WANTED 

Bt  aav(  IK.  while  min.  married,  with  unatl  funilr. 
le  woefc  In  dalr}'.  one  with  espenenrv  In  rmtttmf 
Mvee  prvfrrrad.  MtuI  ht  capable,  lober,  rcllabia 
•Bd  wUIInc  to  uke  an  miereat  la  Um  work.  U<>kI 
feauM  pnmded  Suu  rxpenanc*.  rcfarenoea  and 
<ra«aa  nquirad  In  Drat  leitfr.  IIUMJMI.NUDAI.H 
TAMM.    A     a     <-nn«lyou.    Ser .    Somen  111*.    N.     J. 


PIPE 


•Kond  hand  Lane  Mock  all 
iiiaa  fumiihad  with  new  thraada 
4  rfiupllnca.  Prompt  ahlpmant. 
J   F  arMHk.       4tlM>r«  St.  .Ml. 


VTAUTIi*!!  A  man  and  woman,  or  famllr.  to  take 
^tAnAStil  ^„  oi  ,0  purebred  HolHcIn  rowa 
aad  IM-acT*  fana.  Ifuat  be  (ood  mUkera.  Poaltlon 
apn  Oet.  1.  I*l«  CRYSTAL  BPUI.NO  STOCK 
WAMU.  Uttlartowa.  Ps. 


25  Cords  a  Day 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.  * 

'  Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
•nd  easy  to  operate. 

onw^iocsM 

Doea  10  mcn'a  work  at  one>-teiith  the  eoat. 
Make*  work  aaay.  Eiwine  can  alao  t>a  uaad  for 
ronnbur  pumpa  and  other  machiiMrj.  Saw 
HmlTtMllT •    ~  ..    - 


nmorad.  Writ*  for  oar  low  price. 

lO-Yaar  Goarantoe. 

OMawa 
Iflg.Co. 

»■•  ««a«St 
Ottawa. 


DUROCJERSEYS  FROM  JERSEY 

Registered  aowt  bred  for  Fall  litters  from 
»uch  stock  as  Orion  Cherry  King,  Orion  De- 
fender. Taxpayer.  Top  G)l.,  etc,.  18  months 
old  boar  itrandson  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr.. 
large  and  gentle. 

enfieLd-drakeside  farms 

Louia  L.  Draka,  Ownar,      Delawara,  N.  J. 


LOOK  cfSi^?;^  $13  A  100  UP 

Br  Special  DaMrarr  Pareal  Poat.  po«ta<«  paid  XO  dtr- 
faraal  tbombrad  braada  CUIItj  A  Kihlbltlon  iradaa 
Ux  dall>atT  fsaraatasd.  Capacity  IM.MO  waakir 
Cataloe  fiaa.     NABOB  HATCHBBIB8.  OamMar,  Ohio 


^ig  Valu^n  Wall  Papers. 


FBXSHKN  TTP  KST>  REDXCORATS 
your  home  this  fall   at  •  biir  (aeinKl 
Send  for  FREE   bonk   ahowinr  98 
•ample*  of  new.  artistir  wall  papers 
— 4aihionable    New    York    patterna 
—all  priced  extremely  low.   Won- 
derful      assortment  —  handsome 
de'ifCDS      for      ("eery      room- 
waterproof     wall     paper     (or 
batbruom  or  kitcben.  8ain- 
pies   rnt   from    actual   wall 
paper  and   large  pniiUKh  to 
•bow      full      pattern — also 
colored      re<pmductionB     to 
show    how    paper  lookn   on 
the    wall.     Full    directiona 
on  how  to  hani;  wall  pa^er. 
Order  from  this  s^plendid 
took  and  aaTa  moDar.     It 
will    iriee    you    many    new 
decorative    ideas,     too. 
Write  at  «Dce — FREE. 


CHARlLEsW^ILlvIAM  SCORES 
_  ^  4938torM&imdiiig.  New  York.  City  *>-^ 


Patting  Band  on  Breeder 

not  try  to  Bell  them  anything  but 
the  quality  and  kind  of  bird  that 
they  like  best.  Some  consumers  pre- 
fer fat  old  hens  and  do  not  like 
broilers.  Others  are  fond  of  broilers 
and  appreciate  quality  stock  each 
week.  Some  hotel  managers  prefer 
broilers  of  one  size  and  others  may 
like  them  a  little  larger.  The  profit 
In  the  business  and  especially  the 
aatipf action  In  the  business  depends 
on  having  pleased  customers.  An 
boiie!>t  farmer  receives  no  satisfac- 
tion In  doing  business  with  private 
customers  that  are  not  entirely  satis- 
I  fled  even  If  the  transaction  brings  a 
profit.  Of  course  some  buyers  are 
difficult  to  please  but  it  pays  4o 
please  or  cut  out  the' kickers  that  are 
unreasonable  and  not  do  business 
With  them. 

As  soon  as  the  nights  become  cool 
Wntch  out  for  any  chicks  that  huddle 
in  brood  coops  or  in  the  corners  of 
colony  houses.  They  come  out  on 
the  cool  ground  In  the  morning  and 
Sometimes  catch  cold.  If  watery  eyes 
appear  it  pays  to  rub  the  heads  with 
Camphorated  vaseline.  Do  not  al- 
low it  to  get  In  the  eyes.  Then  place 
the  birds  in  a  house  that  Is  free  from 
drnugths  until  the  condition  dlsap- 
pe.'irs.  Young  stock  that  are  allowed 
to  suffer  with  colds  until  their  eyes 
are  swelled  shut  will  never  make 
good  breeders.  The  condition  may 
develop  Into  roup  and  spread  thru  a 
large  part  of  the  flock.  The  best 
Way  to  control  rolds  Is  to  teach  the 
birds  to  roost  when  they  are  feath- 
ered    out.       Breed    from    stock    that 


feathers  early  in  life  and  never  use 
■weak  birds  for  breeders  regardless  of 
their  plumage. 

It  does  not  pay  to  try  and  force  the 
laying  hens  to  molt  by  half  feeding 
them.  The  late  molters  are  apt  to 
be  the  best  layers  and  It  Is  nature's 
way  of  giving  the  bird  a  rest  and  a 
change  of  plumage.  It  does  not  seem 
Sensible  to  try  and  upSet  nature's 
plan.  The  molting  birds  need  good 
care  to  keep  up  their  vitality. 
Soaked  oats  and  oats  ground  and 
mixed  with  sour  milk  inake  a  good 
feet!  during  molting  time  that  is  eas- 
ily digested.  We  have  filled  -galvan- 
ized paila  with  boiled  oats  and  placed 
them  on  the  range  and  found  that 
the  birds  liked  them  and  developed 
the  new  feathers  rapidly.  Sunflower 
8ee<ls  are  considered  a  good  feed  at 
molting  time  by  many  poultrymen. 
Allow  the  birds  to  range  among  the 
sunflowers  and  break  down  a  few  of 
the  heads  each  day  so  that  they  can 
do  their  own  harvesting.  If  sun- 
flowers are  allowed  to  stand-  until 
late  in  the  fall  after  the  6eed  iiave 
ripened,  much  of  It  may  be  stolen 
by   the  wild  birds. 

Sparrows  carry  lice,  make  the 
Water  pails  unstnitary,  pick  up 
scratch  feed  intended  for  the  hens, 
make  the  poultry  houses  dirty  by 
roosting  on  them  and  steal  mash 
from  the  hoppers.  It  pays  to  exterm- 
inate the  sparrows  and  protect  the 
bouses  with  quartet-inch  mesh  wlr« 
SO  that  none  of  the  pests  can  .use 
them  for  roosting  places.  Sparrows 
breed  rapidly  and  if  a  farmer  does'not 
make  an  effort  to  reduce  their  popu- 
lation he  pays  them  quite  a  heavy 
annual  tribute  In  grain. 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  rear 
young  pullets  unless  they  arr>  sep- 
arated from  the  hens.  A  farmer  can 
scarcely  overfeed  growing  pullets, 
but  old  hens  take  on  fat  re.idily  and 
Will  be  spoiled  as  layers  if  they  are 
overfed.  If  young  pullets  have  .a 
good  range  on  which  to  exercise  they 
can  eat  all  they  wish  of  a  balanced 
ration  and  they  will  grow  and 
feather  rapidly  but  not  take  on  a 
heavy  fat  as  is  the  case  with  old 
hens,  especially  of  the  American 
breeds  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks. — K. 


PATCHING  A  BROKEN  PIPE 

"When  starting  my  large  hot-water 
brooder  this  season,  I  discovered  that 
not  all  the  water  had  been  drained 
out  of  the  system  the  season  before. 
With  the  result  that  freezing  had 
caused  the  long  pipes  to  split  in 
three  places.  To  replace  the  pipes 
Would  have  been  a  dlfl^cult  and  ted- 
ious Job.  They  were  repaired  In  the^ 
following  way:  A  coating  of  thick 
paint  was  smeared  on  the  pipe  for 
some  distance  around  tho  crack 
Then  a  patch  cut  from  the  toit  of  an 
old  rubber  overshoe,  largo  enough  to 
extend  nearly  around  the  pipe,  and 
an  inch  each  way  beyond  the  split. 
Was  laid  on.  rubber  side  in.  Begin- 
ning at  one  end,  this  was  bound  on 
With  tarred  string,  wrapping  as 
tightly  and  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  patch  held  perfectly. 

By  using  a  piece  of  rubber  belting. 
a  similar  patch  will  prove  effectual 
even  when  there  is  considerable  pres- 
sure. The  tighter  the  cord  is  wrap- 
ped, the  better  the  patch  will  be. — 
R.   L.  Srharrlng-Hausen. 


August  30,  1919. 

COUNTY  NOTES 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (W)  Aug- 
ust 16. — After  a  late,  wet  spring, 
this  section  harvested  a  bumper  crop 
of  hay.  On  most  farms  the  corn  Is 
very  good  considering  the  late  plant- 
ing" Oats  are  very  poor.  Potatoes 
are  very  poor  because  of  six  weeks 
of  very  hot,  dry  weather.  Grass- 
hoppers are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  The  recent  welcome  rains 
and  cool  weather  may  improve  the 
oats  and  potatoes.  Many  cut  oats 
early  and  made  them  into  hay  be- 
cause of  the  damage  by  weather  and 
grasshoppers.  There  are  no  apples 
here  and  not  much  of  any  other  kind 
of  fruit.  Berries  were  a  good  crop. 
This  is  a  great  dairy  section,  so  with 
plenty  of  ensilage  corn  and  good  hay. 
the  dairymen  have  viewed  the  lack 
of  other  crops  with  less  concern,  and 
the  Dairymen's  League  will  see  that 
we  get  a  fair  price  tor  our  milk. 
Feed  is  very  high  and  pastures  have 
been  dry.  Dairying  had  a  hard  row, 
but  the  best  dairymen  came  thru  and 
are  still  sticking  to  the  business. — 
Reader. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (SO  August  15. — 
Weather  fair  for  over  a  week  which 
gave  the  farmers  a  chance  to  finish 
hauling  in  the  oats.  The  crop  was 
damaged  much  by  the  heavy  storms. 
Some  farmers  cut  oats  with  the 
mower  and  lost  much  of  the  grain, 
what  was  not  damaged  is  yielding  45 
and  50  bushels.  Wheat  yielding 
from  18  to  30,  there  being  a  large 
amount  of  straw.  Where  the  barns 
were  small  farmers  were  obliged  to 
thresh  some  wheat  to  get  room  for 
oats.  Plowing  is  being  done,  ground 
in  fair  condition.  Corn  crop  is  look- 
ing good  so  far.  Old  torn  selling  at 
$2.25.  Potato  crop  not  very  good  on 
account  of  too  much  heavy  rain  in 
planting  and  working  time  the 
ground  got  very  hard.  Potatoes  sell- 
ing from  70  to  90c  a  peck.  On  ac- 
count of  so  much  rain  pasture  is 
good  and  stock  doing  well.  All 
kinds  of  produce  in  great  demand 
and  prices  high.  Apples  selling  at 
$1  bushel;  eggs.  45c;  butter.  55c, 
Farm  labor  still  scarce  on  account  of 
the  public  works.  Some  farmers 
buying  tractors. — J.  H.  Byler. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  August  18. 
— August  has  been  fair  and  season- 
able thus  far.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
all  harvested  and  in  many  cases 
threshed.  Wheat  yielded  better  than 
expected,  tho  not  up  to  normal.  Oats 
yielded  fairly  well.  Plowing  for  the 
fall  seeding  is  well  under  way,  many 
of  the  large  farmers  using  tractors. 
Tobacco  is  growing  rapidly  and  will 
be  a  fine  crop.  Cutting  has  started 
In  some  sections.  Corn  is  looking 
exceptionally  well  and  promises  a 
bumper  yield.  Cows  are  selling  at 
very  high  figures.  $200  being  con- 
sidered only  an  average  price  for  a 
cow  of  medium  quality.  Our  farm- 
ers went  on  their  annual  auto  tour 
this  week  visiting  with  the  county 
agent  several  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  .\n  interesting  and 
enjoyable  time  was  had.  Eggs,  48c; 
butter.  70c  lb.;  potatoes,  $1.75;  corn, 
$2.10;  wheat.  $2.20;  oats,  $1  bu. — 
Leonard  F.  Strlckler. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS  MEET 


The  mid-summer  meeting  of  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chester  County  was  held 
at  Lenape  Park.  August  It.  This 
flourishing  organization  has  had  a 
steady  growth  and  its  membership 
Includes  some  of  the  most  progres- 
sive dairy  farmers  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties.  According  to  the 
state  census  of  last  year,  Chester 
County  has  more  dairy  cattle  than 
any  other  county  In  the  slate.  V.  C. 
Brinton.  Jr..  was  elected  president 
and  Charles  J.  Garrett,  secretary. 


BERKS  COUNTY  SWINE  SALE 


The  Berks  County  Live  Slock  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  second  annual 
consignment  sale  of  jiiire-bred  swine 
at  the  Fair  Grounds.  Reading.  Pa., 
September  19.  The  sale  will  he  held 
in  connection  with  the  Reading  Fair. 
Sale  starts  at  l.:?0  P.  M.  The  first 
sale,  held  last  year,  was  a  decided 
success  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  give  purchasers  an  equal  or 
better  opportunity  this  year.  For 
full  particulars  address  Geo.  H.  Roh- 
rer.  Secretary,  Mertztown,  Pa. 
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You  Can  Bank  on  this  Proof  of  Oil  Quality— 


You  probably  icnow  someone  that  you  fight  shy 
of  trading  with  because  you  don't  feel  sure 
you'll  get  a  square  deal. 

But  you  would  buy  anything  from  certain  other 
people  with  your  eyes  shut,  and  know  cock-sure 
that  you'd  get  your  money's  worth. 

That's  just  what  we  want  you  to  know  about  Crew 
Levick  oil.  You  ran  buy  it  with  your  eyes  shut,  and 
be  sure  of   your  money's  worth  of   quality  and  service. 

Crew  Levick  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  oil 
producers  have  been  in  business  for  57  years.  They 
know  what  kind  of  oil  you  need  to  keep  your  machines 
going  the  best.  Your  dealer  will  see  to  it  that  you  get 
the  right   grade  for  your  make  of  car,   tractor  or  truck. 

You  know  that  you  get  better  work  out  of  some  oils 
ihan  you  do  from  others.  That's  because  the  quality 
and  service  it  gives  depend  upon  the  kind  of  crude  oil 
it  is  made  from.  Crew  Levick  Motor  Oil  is  made  from 
the  highest  priced  quality  crude  on  the  American  market. 
That's  one  reason  why  it's  better. 


Crew  Levick  refiners  have  been  making  nothing 
but  the  best  kinds  of  oil  for  the  past  57  years— 
and  have  learned  how  to  refine  the  kind  of  oil 
you  need.  Crew  Levick  oils  have  stood  up  on 
every  test  known  to  laboratory  or  actual  work. 
That's  another  reason  you  can  be  sure  of  Crew 
Levick  oil. 

Crew  Levick  Company  owns  its  wells,  pipe  lines,  lank 
cars,  rehneries,  filling  stations ;  can  guarantee  the  quality 
of  their  oil  because  they  control  every  step  of  the 
process  from  oil  wells  to  delivery  of  the  finished  product. 
Crew  Levick  oil  doesn't  cost  any  more  than  other  good 
oils.  It  wears  l)etler  in  the  crank  case,  withstands  engine 
heal  without  breaking  down,  keeps  your  machme  run- 
ning smooth,  without  wear  and  tear  that  cheap  oils 
cause. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Crew  Levick  oil,  send  us  youT 
name  and  address  giving  dealer's  name,  and  we'll  ar- 
range lo  have  you  supplied.  We'll  also  mail  you  our 
foiciers  on  lubrication  of  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors. 
Write   us   today. 


CREW  LEVICK  COMPANY 

131   North  Broad  St.,   Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SYRACUSE 


HOLD 

LIME.  PHOfPH  ATE 
an^  FERTILIZER 
^DISTRIBUTOR 


werarOMMP 


^^    30  Days  Free  TrIaU 

M  ilic  Holdrn  i\x\  nut  do  all  we  claim;* 


/yw,  Increase  your  crops  by  spreading. 
/•  /  Get  a  hardier,  more  certain  stand. 
^Put  life  hack  into  the  soil.     Save  labor 

f'  and  lime  and  make  bigger  ptofits  by 
using  this  lime  phosphate  and  fcrti- 
Uier  distributor.  .         .-.-rr-^,  "■ 

(Write  for  trial  offer  and  for  folder > 

TelUcverythini!     Holdcn<prcsd<  16     fret  wide 
Handles  wci  and  damp  limcrock.      Partes  ckk 
\  si:e  rocks.       Attaches  to  any  wagon  in   )  mi- 
nutes     No  heavy  lifilnn.     Light  dtjfi.     Find 
out  all  abuut  it.      Wtitc. 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  IncT 

Depl.  13  Peoria.  lU. 


SPREADS  16^  FT.  WIDE 


\i 


GetOurSpecia  I 
''Proposition  on 

EDDY  PLOWS! 


THE  WAR  TAUGHT  FARMERS  NEW  LESSONS  IN  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

They  veill  not  p»  back  to  old  methods,  but  will  maintain. their  war 
standards    and   inquire   into   new   ways  to   excel    them,    if  possible. 

Tbeaeiamoaa  plows       TbU  it  a  (cod  time  tO  inTe»ti<ete 
■  re  ilie  rcault  ol  87  -^  """" 

ycara    of     boaast 
plow  inakiat. 


aula  la  0  ^ouu  tiuiv  aw  iut^vk.kw.v 

EDDY  PLOWS 


They  w!ll  help  yon 

maintain  improyril 

farm-production 

mathods* 


Not.  S-A-12  and 
S-A-U 


No.    t6-S  REVERsmi.E 
HILLSIDE  PLOW 


The  5-A  EJJy  PI. 

*'li»oltl  food**  to  »ise 

fannrra  on  first  sicSi. 
Its  rase  of  baiiJIinf 

mnd  evennew  of  niiinine.  when  they  eofne  10  ti»e  It.  abun- 
dantly contJmi  thrir  lir.t  impression.  The  oulsiaridinf 
feature  is  the  dtiizn  uf  the  share.  tnoldhoar.I  and  landside 
— a  deslfn  §0  p'rlect  that  the  plosr  tunisatrue.  even  fur- 
ruw  iriih.iut  elfi.a  on  the  part  ol  the  plowman.  Chilled 
middboarj  of  UMifnrm  hardness  and  acourinu  qualities 
made  by  the  special  Eddy  proce»s.  suited  to  any  loiL 
Standsrd  (irmly  boiled  to  beam.  M"ldboar4  share  and 
land<i.le  rnn  he  quickly  removed  and  trplaeed  without 
IhrowinrheamoutofsIifTinieiit.  Repladnj  i.f  wonipaltl 
with  new  pan,  easy.  Many  other  specul  features. 
Ask  for  Eddy  •atalogae  and  spcoial  peopfxition  on  these  and  other  Eddy 
Pl.ws,  e.peiisVviheFd.ly  .N".(>6''.  Rever»iW.- .Sulky  Plow.  «nh  special  Iddy  I'atureswljich 
mike  it  the  il'al  pli.w  lor  ihe  lirmer  who  can  use  a  sulky  plow.    C.ive  name  ol  dealer. 

W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO..  60-70  EDDY  ST.,   GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 


White  ileslfnej 

primarily   for  hiil- 

lide  work,  it  !•  a 

splendid       feneral 

uiility  plow.    Runs 

erenly  and  handles  easily  in  any  kind  of  toiL    Equipped 

snih  either  c.ult^r  or  j.iMter.    The^^  rever<  auiomatio 

ally  wiih  shilf  .1  pl"W  from  rirhtt.left.  al»ays  keepine 

in  aUcuroeiit  wrb  cutMnif  e.lre.   Impr<.ved  culler  block 

iK>w  arranted  iliovt  beam  makes  it  impossible  lot  dm  o» 

trash  to  ret  into  wortinf  part-  and  cl"e  thetn  and  pre- 

renis  f.»>t  latch  becominf  unlocked.    Numeroui  iddi- 

lional    feafurrs    which    make 

this  one  of  the  larrest  scllinr 

hillside  plows. 


Say  you  .saw  the  advertisement  in  Penn.sylvaiiia  Farinrr  when  wriiini,'  t..  <.nr  adverti.ser.s 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 
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dig'your  potatoes 
the  farquhar  way 

A  Farquhar  Digger  will 
get  you  more  market- 
able  potatoes,   and 
besides  save  much 
labor.  These  ma- 
chines are  suffi- 
ciently  strong 
to  stand  the 
strain    of 
hard  cou- 
tinuouB 
usage. 
They  dig 

clean,  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  shown  above  has  paid 
for  itself  in  one  season  for  some  users. 
Rigid  tunsue  ronstruclion  holds  Diesrer 
steady  on  the  row  avoidinecuttinu.  Either 
Cross  Bottom  or  An^le  Bucket  Elevator 
to  suit  different  soils.  Larger  size  Ele- 
vator Diiufers  for  deep  planUng  and  bad 
conditions.  Engine  drive,  if  desired. 
Our  Success  Jr.  is  the  peer  of  Plow  Die- 
^^^^^^^m  vers.  Price  so  low  with- 
in reach  of 


*'Smcct»a  Jr.  '* 
Tht  ptuie  thni 
|j«V«  <M</it>)i<ls 
vn  OM  acre 
patch. 


the  sinalleit 
itrower.  The 
Gilt  Edse  for 
those  who  de- 
sire a  more  elal>- 
orate    Walking 
Diseer. 


Large  illustrated  Dig- 

ger  Catalog   free  on 

request.    Every 

grower  owes  It  to 

himself  to  send  for 

this  booklet. 


A.  B.  FAKQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  B«24l  T»rii.  P*. 


Al»o  KnQinta  anil  BvUtv^  TrtMrtor^^  SavmilU, 
Thr«»htr*,C*drr  J'retm^m^  (tratm  IfrtUa, 

AMk/or  HUraturt. 


PUMP JACKS 


y/'nh  your  gasoline  engine  or  motor, 
a  Hycrt  Pump  Jack  gives  you  plenty 
of  water  all  the  time.     Easily 
attached  to  any  windmill  pump 
wttbout  disturbing  pum p or  pipe . 
Several  style*.  AU  have  heavy^ 
machine  cut  gear*,  tteelahaft- 
ii>g  and  pin*,  and  are  built  j 
with  either  wood  or  steel  aide  ] 
arms.    Simple  and  rugged, 
I  hey  stand  yeartofharduse. 
EaeboA*  bf  anUw  Mjrcnitanpaf 
quftlily    II  UsmaficiflMttnMr. 
«  k«  tat  Pwap*.  Pune  Jacka. 
Tnlna«Di»Hiniiis.  Y« 
dariMWlU   tkam 

r  LimitM. 


Ik 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


t 


I>on't   Let  Fruits 

and  Vegetables 

Go  To  Waste 

The  Simplicity  Evaporator 


food  of  that wlktclmoaMotaerwlaefu  tow aale 
Sia*  S  ■  4  rt.  Pric*  I4.M 

Send  tor  (learMptlTe  eirrular  today. 
Tba  Ideal  Pump  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio 
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The  Courageous  Coward 

By  ROLAND  ASHFORD  PHILLIPS 


S' 
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FOR  SALE 


USED 
MACHINERY 

5-10  Avery  Gas  Tractor.  8-16  .\verv  Ga« 
Tfactor,  8-10  Mogul  Gma  Tractor,  8-16  Bull 
Gma  Tractfflc.  10-20  I.  H.  C.  Clas  Tractor, 
12-2.5  Averv  Ga« Tractor.  40-70  Minneapolis 
G«!«  TractoV,  30-60  Huber  Ga.-?  Tractor,  2.5 
H.  I'.  I.  H.  C.  Gas  Tractor.  15  H  P.  AUdki 
Portable  Gas  Engine,  ntwl  matiy  others. 
Wrlt^  un  for  our  mrapMr  um<1  mac'  •  --  .      - 

f  rt  fnachlBcry  mnotmvr  money 


i>Vtr  UM'<1  macblner)'  lt9t.    Bu) 


The  Banting    Maoufadioinf  Company 

118  Su^rior  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


8R0WKS 

BARCAU' 
FENCE 

'    BOOK 


m  NMM  raWC  ft  MK  CO..  Iwl.  1 1 21  CUKUn.  •. 


M«unt  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nivttng 

A  thr««  ie»r»  coumc  m  <i:r  ihf  r-  ami  i.rartif*  of 
tinrimt  wHh  the  tifliiflf"  itTordul  hr  tht»  mo<t»r« 
fully  eaulpped  Imtituiion  i«  t.fTeiKl  in  quilifled  ynunc 
wonwa  Mtrout  of  rntmnK  xht  Nurslnit  Prnfeulnn. 
Tb*  rurrlculum  has  tieen  rairfutlv  plannrrt  *mrh»«U- 
lof  «ar>«ciaHv  the  eflilratmnal  and  njitural  <1eTflop- 
nntt  of  tike  nurar  The  Kail  Term  I'ominenrea  Oe- 
totor  lal  For  partlrulara  addrrat  Priariinl  nf  Rclwal. 
IMO   Katt   lOSth  !>tre«t.       Cleveland,   Otilc 


"Don't  know  me,  do  you?"  the 
man  asked. 

The  girl  .-stared  at  the  slouched 
form,  at  the  peaked,  beard-covered 
fact-  and  shrank  nearer  the  wall.  A 
moment  ago  he  had  come  swaying 
down  the  trail  and  half  fainted  on 
the  step. 

"I'm  Martin."  he  resumed,  after 
the  interval.  Ruth's  heart  all  but 
ceased  beating. 

"You  —  you're  Martin?"  she 
gasped.     The  other  nodded. 

"Yes.  That's  me.  And  I've  come 
all  the  way  from  camp.  I've  walked 
and  run  and  crawled  these  twenty 
miles  since  morning.  And  I've  got  to 
get  back  tonight." 

"You're — a  murderer,"  the  girl 
went  on,  struggling  against  an  over- 
powering desire  to  faint.  "You  killed 
old  Ted  last  week.  And  now — now 
rou've  broken  out  of  Jail." 

"Right  again,  little  woman,"  he 
returned  with  a  grin.  "I'm  it.  But 
m:iybe — maybe  you  can  get  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  Haven't  had  a  bite 
since  last  night.  And — and  it's  a 
long  tramp  back." 

Without  a  word  Ruth  groped  along 
the  wall  toward  the  cupboard,  set- 
ting out  the  crude,  cold  fare  that 
had  awaited  her  father's  return. 

"All  alone?"  the  man  spoke  up 
bluntly,  while  he  devoured  the  crisp, 
cold  bacon.  Ruth  nodded.  It  was 
better  to  tell  the  truth. 

"Dad's  at  camp,"  she  explained. 
"But  he'll  bo  home  before  dark."  she 
added,  as  an  afterthought.  The  man 
glanced  nervously  about. 

"I — I  g:ot  to  get  back  to  camp — be- 
fore morning,  girl."  He  took  a  deep 
drink  of  cold  tea.  "Got  a  horse — 
ma.  be?" 

"YouHl  hare  to  ask  Dad,"  she  falt- 
ert'd.  Martin  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  frowned. 

"Can't  wait  that  long.  It's  twenty 
miles  down  the  trail — and  I  want  an 
e:  ly  start.  If  you  don't  mind  I'll 
Just  borrow  one  and" — he  started  to 
his  feet  and  lurched  toward  the  open 
do.ir  With  :i  lip;n  f  that  choked  in 
h<>r  throat  Ruth  whirled  about  and 
gripped  the  revolver  from  the  holster 
on  the  wall. 

"Sit  down!"  The  shrilly  pitched 
Toice  caused  the  man  to  turn  in  a 
flash  At  the  sight  of  the  leveled  re- 
volver he  sank  wearily  Into  a  chair. 
"What's  this  for?"  he  finally 
bi  >ke  out. 

"You're  going  to  stay  here  and 
unit  for  Dad,"  the  girl  returned. 
"I'e'U  take  you  back  to  camp — in  a 
btirry,  I  reckon." 

"You — you  ain't  going  to  make  me 
stay  until  then,  girl."  he  answered 
evenly.  "I  got  to  get  back — right 
away.  1  got  to  save  a  man's  life.  A 
life  nf  an  Innocent  man,  girl." 

"I — I  don't  believe  you!  You're 
trying  to  get  to  the  railroad  and  es- 
cape from  the  country!" 

"LIs'en  to  me.  girl."  Martin  came 
back.  "I  killed  a  man.  and  I  guess 
there's  a  price  on  my  head,  but  no 
matter  how  bad  I  am.  I'm  not  going 
to  see  an  innocent  fellf)w  suffer.  I 
broke  Jail,  and  he'll  be  responsible 
for  it.  I  didn't  think  much  ahont 
It  at  the  time:  but  if  I  don't  show 
up  before  morning— it'll  go  hard 
with   the  fellow.     The  boys  are  des- 


perate and  not  responsible.  I  just 
got  to  get  back  there.  You  won't 
make  me  wait  until  your  Dad  conies. 
Will  you,  girl?" 

The  gun  slipped  from  Ruth's  fin- 
gers .Tnd  clattered  to  the  floor.  The 
first  color  showed  in  her  cheeks. 

"You — you  going  to  give  yourself 
up — to  save  the  other  man?"  she 
stammered?  "You're  going  to  do 
that?" 

"I'm  guilty.  'Tain't  right  to  make 
the  boy  suffer." 

"I  didn't  think  any  man  would  do 
that."  she  went  on.  "Why — you're 
going  back  to  camp — to  die!  You're 
frte  now.  Suppose  they  did  hang  the 
boy  for  letting  you  get.  away — do 
nun — ^like  you  care?" 

His  face  wrinkled  curiously  and  he 
fumbled  for  the  space  at  his  torn, 
black  shirt. 

"I  guess,  sometimes,  when  men 
like  me  are  In  a  tight  hole — wo  get 
to  thinking,  thinking  pretty  hard.  I 
killed  old  Ted  in  self-defense,  but  the 
boys  won't  believe  that,  and  there's 
no  one  to  prove  it.  Besides,  you 
Can't  blame  them,  either,  cause  Ted 
Was  one  of  them,  and  I  was  a 
Stranger!" 

"You — can  take  either  one  of  the 
ponies  —  outside,"  Ruth  wavered. 
Better  get  away  before  Dad  comes." 

The  man  straightened.  "Thanks," 
be  answered,  simply.  And  coming 
erect  to  his  feet  he  stumbled  slowly 
across  the  floor. 

An  abrupt  recollection  flashed  to 
Ruth's  mind  and  she  put  out  an  arm 
to  bis  shoulder. 

"You've  never  been  down  the  trail 
before,  have  yon?"  she  asked.  The 
man  turned  and  shook  his  head. 

"Then  you  can't  make  it — alone!" 
Martin  shrugged  his  big  shoulders 
and  went  on  out  into  the  yard.  Ruth 
followed.  At  the  gate  where  both 
the  ponies  grazed  he  turned  and 
faced  the  girl. 

"What  you  fo11o\slng  for?"  he 
asked,  sharply. 

"You  can't  ever  make  It  to  camp- 
alone,"  she  answered  quietly.  "I'm 
going  along.  We  got — got  to  save 
the  man,  haven't  we?" 

For  the  moment  Martin  stood 
there,  dumb  with  amazement;  and 
then,  with  an  angry  sweep  at  his 
eyes  he  put  out  his  hand. 

"God.  but  you're  a  brave  little  wo- 
man." he  choked. 

n. 

They  plunged  straight  from  the 
yard  into  the  deep,  shadow-fllled 
gully. 

After  an  hour's  ride  they  crossed 
a  low,  log-built  bridge  and  she  wait- 
ed for  the  other  to  come  up,  while 
her  pony  drank  deep  of  the  swift- 
running  strf-ani. 

"You're — very  quiet,  little  wo- 
man," Martin  spoke  up,  breaking  the 
silence  thai  hud  lasted  between  them 
Since  the  start.  "Thinking,  are 
you?" 

Ruth  looked  up  from  the  stream 
and  nodded.  "Just  thinking  how 
brave  you  are — and  how  cowardly  1 
am."  she  answered. 

But  the  man  laughed.  "Cowardly? 
A  girl  who  can  guide  a  man  down 
these  rocks — in  the  night — ain't  a 
.coward  to  my  way  of  thinking."     He 
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leaned  forward,  suddenly  serious. 
"Did  any  one  ever  call  you  that- — a 
coward?" 

"Howard  called  nif  that!"  came 
her  reply.  He  raised  a  clenched  fist 
and  brought  it  down  \ipon  the  saddle. 

"I'd  of  liked  to  have  been  around 
at  the  time,"  he  burst  out  so  earnest- 
ly that  the  girl  drew  back  in  amaze- 
ment.    Then  they  rode  on. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  begged, 
urging  his  pony  alongside  of  her. 
"Will  you?"  Ruth  felt  a  strange 
bond  of  sympathy  for  this  brave,  un- 
concerned man  who  could  ride  so 
lightly,  so  carelessly  to  his  death. 

"Howard  and  I  were  to  have  been 
married — last  week,"  she  began 
slowly,  her  eyes  upon  the  pony's 
drooping  ears.  "I  had  all  my  clothes 
ready  for  the  wedding.  I  was  so 
happy — so  foolishly  happy.  .  .  .  And 
then,  one  night  Howard  fell  into  a 
gully  and  tore  his  side  terribly.  He 
asked  me  to  bind  It  up.  The  sight 
Of  all  the  blood  and  the  dirt  and  the 
horrid  wound  sickened  me.  ...  I 
fainted.  When  I  awoke  he  lavished 
at  me,  and  said  I  was  a  miserable 
cow'ard.*  I  told  him  to  go  away,  and 
never,  never  speak  to  me  again.  I 
went  back  with  all  the  pretty  clothes 
— and  cried  all  night." 

•Martin  did  not  reply  for  an  inter- 
val, and  only  the  steady  pound  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  broke  the  silence. 
Then    he   looked   up. 

"What  was  his  name — his  full 
name?" 

"Howard  Blake,"  she  replied,  and 
to  hide  the  tears  that  forced  them- 
selves unbidden  from  her  eyes,  she 
urged  the  pony  ahead. 

It  was  while  jogging  wearily 
through  a  dark  cut,  and  chancing  to 
glance  ahead,  where  the  trail 
swept  out  into  the  light,  that  Ruth 
Uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  reined  In  her 
mount. 

"Dad's  coming!"  she  exclaimed. 
"He  musn't  see  us.  He —  he 
wouldn't  understand!"  And  obey- 
ing her  mmmons  the  man  followed 
hrr  quickly  Into  the  dense  under- 
growth that  lined  either  side  of  the 
road. 

The  approaching  horseman  jogged 
steadily  down  toward  them.  In  the 
shelter  of  the  brush  both  Ruth  and 
Martin  waited,  anxiously.  The 
father  might  have  passed,  wholly  un- 
suspecting had  not  one  of  their 
ponies  stamped  unexpectedly: 

Out  on  the  trail  the  horseman 
reined  in  and  his  voice  came  in  the 
silence. 

"Who's  there?     Speak  up!" 

Ruth's  trembling,  numb  fingers 
found  the  other's  arm.  An  age 
seemed  to  pass  before  she  dared 
breathe.  And  then  came  the  shot, 
ringing  like  a  bell  from  wall  to  wall. 
Martin  lurched  and  swore.  The 
girl's  heart  took  a  sudden  throb  and 
threatened   to  stop  beating. 

"You  hit?"  she  choked,  feeling  her 
throat  tighten  at  the  words. 

"Just  a  bare  scratch — on  my  arm 
— that's  all,"  Martin  returned.  The 
horseman,  evidently  satisfied  at  the 
ensuing  silence,  rode  on.  Almost  an 
hour  the  two  waited  among  the  deep 
shadows,  speaking  only  in  whispers.  , 
and  then  but  seldom.  Finally  they 
made  their  way  out  and  went  slowly 
Up  the  trial.  The  next  hour  dragged. 
Ruth's  poor  little  head  and  body  be- 
gan to  ache  and  throb  dreadfully. 
Somehow  Martin  seemed  to  lag  be- 
hind more  than  usual,  and  to  aid 
him.  where  the  trail  was  faint,  she 
held  back  the  pony  and  waited. 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  they 
reached  its  level,  she  allowed  her 
pony    a   rest   and  a   deep,   refreshing 
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drink,  turning  to  watcli  tlie  man  ai>- 
proach.  An  abrupt  deterniinaiion 
came  to  her. 

"I  think  it  would  li"  better  if — if 
I  bound  up  your  arm,"  she  declared, 
conscious  that  he  swayed  limply  in 
his  saddle.  "I'm  afraid  the  lo.ss  of 
blood  Is — weakening  you." 

"You!  You — think  you  can?"  he 
managed  to  return,  faintly. 

In  answer  she  slipped  stiffly  from 
the  saddle,  bent  over  the  stream  anri 
wet  her  handkerchief  in  the  cold 
water.  Straightening,  she  started  to 
bare  his  arm.  With  a  little  choke  in 
her  throat  she  fell  back. 

"Man,  man!"  she  broke  out,  her 
pulses  throbbing,  her  very  knees 
weakening.  "You  said — it  was  only 
your  arm!  Look!  Look!  Your 
side " 
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The  man  laughed  in  a  pitiful,  fut- 
ile attempt  to  ease  her  fears.  "It 
ain't  much,"  he  liurried.  clapping  a 
hand  to  cover  the  ugly,  bleeding  gash 
that  showed  distinct  in  the  faint 
light.  "Never  you  mind.  girl.  It  isn't 
prettt  to  look  at.  either  It'll  make  i 
— you  sick."  , 

The    sight    of    the    dripping    blood 
unnerved  her  and  she  put  out  a  hand  . 
to  the  saddle   in  order   to  keep  her- 
self  erect.      And   yet,   somehow,  with 
almost    unnatural    courage   she   man-  | 
aged  to  get  bisahand  away,  to  bathe  • 
the    wound    and    then    to    carefully,  j 
tenderly  bind  it  up  with   torn  strips 
of  his  shirt. 

When  she  had  finished  the  man 
put  out  a  timid,  cold  hand  to  her 
throbbing  head.  "You — you're  a 
bully  little  woman,"  he  gasped,  and 
his  words  served  to  strengthen  her 
wondrously. 

The  sun  came  higher  and  higher; 
the  canon  walls  grew  more  and  more 
distinct. 

"Would — you  mind  riding — long- 
side?"  the  man  spoke  up  again  at 
length.  "Just  keep — a  hold  on  my 
arm.  I'm  a — bit  dizzy.  Funny, 
ain't  it?" 

Ruth  obeyed,  dumbly.  .\nd  for  a 
long  time  they  went  on  and  on,  the 
trail  steadily  widening,  until,  finally, 
at  a  sudden  turn  the  girl  uttered  an 
exclamation. 

"Look,  look!"  she  cried.  "There's 
the  camp!  Don't  you  understand? 
It's  the  camp!  We're  here,  before 
sunrise!" 

Martin  swayed  drunkenly  In  his 
saddle  as  he  lifted  his  head  But  in 
his  eyes  there  shone  a  great  light. 

"You — you  got  me  here — in  time 
to  save — the  boy.  didn't  you?"  he 
whispered.  Jioarsely.  "Just  In  time. 
He  won't  ever  c^l  you  a — a  coward 

— now,  little  woman — not  now " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  inter- 
rupted, while  he  grew  heavy  on  her 
arm.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

Martin  groaned  and  toppled  from 
his  horse  full  across  her  saddle.  Like 
a  woman  possessed  she  clung  to  him 
madly  and  went  on.  His  lips  were 
moving,  and  she  bent  down  to  catch 
the  half  incoherent  words: 

"It's  Howard  Blake  —  you've 
»aved."  he  murmured,  his  thin,  white 
lips  smiling.  "He  was  the  man  who 
— was  watching  me.     I  guess — we've 

got  here — just  in  time " 

Looking  up 'through  her  tears, 
with  the  body  of  the  man  held  before 
her  and  dragging  like  a  leaden  thing 
upon  her  arms,  she  saw  a  crowd  of 
men  running  toward  her.  and  at 
their  head,  bareheaded,  was  Howard. 
She  gasped  a  few.  mumbled  sent- 
ences, and  the  fearful  strain  over. 
U  was  his  arms  that  caught  her  as 
she  swayed  forward,  and  It  was  his 
eager,  trembling  words  that  rang  so 
•weetly  in  her  ears. 

"Brave  little  woman,"  he  said. 
"Ood  bless  you!" 


Stewarts  pay  for  themselves 
and  do  it  in  less  time 


5  SIZES 

i  ton  chassis 

1  ton  chasus 
1^  ton  chuisii 

2  ton  chassis 
3i  ton  chassit 


ALLEN  MOTOR  CO. 
lOtli    &    Hamilton    SU 
AUentown.   Pa. 

OOMEKT  SCHWARTZ 
MOTOR   CAR   CO. 

128    North   Broad   St. 
PhUadelptua.    Pa. 

IRON    CITY    MOTORS    CO. 

5014     Penu     Ave. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

OOMERY  SCHWARTZ 

MOTOR   CAR   CO. 

116     Market     St. 

Harrlsburg.  Pa. 

BRADFORD    OARAGE    CO. 

9    Congreis    St. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

BERRY    TRUCK    * 
BODY  CO. 
Kane,  Pa. 

BROWN  SPATH    MOTOR 

CORPORATION 

1711    Liberty    St. 

Erie,    Pa. 


Write  j  or  name  of 
ncarat  dealer 


Stewart  trucks  shorten  time  and  distance  from  farm  to  market 
and  deliver  your  cattle  or  produce  in  fresher,  more  saleable 
condition. 

Stewarts  overcome  the  shortage  of  help.  'The  time  they  save  in 
hauling  can  be  given  to  other  farm  duties.  Good  profits  can  be 
made  from  neighborhood  jobs. 

Stewarts  pay  for  themselves  more  quickly  than  most  trucks. 
The  simplified  Stewart  design  has  done  away  with  many  needless 
parts.  This  makes  Stewarts  cost  $200  to  $300  less  to  begin 
with,  and  less  troubles  and  repair  bills. 

Stewarts  are  easy  to  operate  and  care  for.  Adjustments  are  so 
simple  that  anyone  ^an  keep  them  running.  That's  why  the 
Stewart  is  a  favorite  farm  truck.  Owners  say:  "They  cost  less 
to  run  than  the  average  make." 

In  5  years  no  Stewart  has  worn  out 

Stewarts  have  given  years  of  steady  service  in  200  American 
industries  and  in  27  foreign  lands.  Building  for  years  nothing 
but  quality  trucks  has  made  this  world-wide  reputation  possible. 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation—Makers— Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


School  Days  Will  Soon  Be  Here 

Alway.s  mindful 
of  our  boy  and  girl 
friends  we  have 
purchased  another 
supply  of 

School  Box 
Outfits 

This  Outfit  cou- 
sistsof  nine  artich  s 
—a  sanitary  drink- 
ing cup,  10-inch  rule,  pencils,  penholder,  rubber  eraser,  pencil  sharpener.     Enclosed  in 
an  artistic  imitation  leather  box. 

HOW  TO  SECTTRE  IT-  Send  us  2  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  all 
Of  next,  or  to  January  1.  1921,  at  75c.  each,  and  the  complete  outfit  Kill  be  sent  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
GlTcn  with  a  single  subscription  and  50c  additional. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 


261  Sonth  Third  Street,  PhiU.,  Pa. 
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Markets 


from  New  Jcriey  Md  thete  »oJd  •»  •1.50'@  No.rby   roll«.    4fl(n  4«f.      IHJry   print*.    460 

2jS0    per    crate,    while    llif    baskets    Hold    at  ♦8«.                                                            j     _       i.„ 

60o(S-4l.25  for  the  yellow   fruit  and  40«(.i»l  Kggs.— State.     PennsyWanla     and     nearby, 

iTaaket     for     the     white     fruit.        Liberal  4rtr.i4«c;    Kastern   Sh.ire   «nd    Virginia,    47(<* 
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KCW   YORK   HAT  AND   QBAIN 

Ni-w   York.    Auf^ust   2'i.    1919. 
Feed. — The    market    for   mull    feed    was    in- 
active    and    in    a    waiting    position.      Huyeri 
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^^.^..^iU  per  barrel  for  No.  1«.  with  No.  L's  and 
eulls  at  |2.((t  $3.5U  per  barrel.  The  potatoes 
hauled  in  by  the  nearby  New  Jersey  fanners 
■old  fnoiilly  from  |$I.°J.'>r<'  1.3U  |>er  ^  hu. 
baxket,  with  a  few  at  $1.&5  per  baKket,  while 
under  grades  sold  from  COi'" 'i^l.lJ  jier 
basket. 

Swet  potatoes  are  now  in  very  liberal 
aupply  and  prices  are  not  half  an  high 
as  they  were  a  week  ago.  The  Kastern 
nbore  of  Virginia  is  iiupi'lying  the  4mlk 
of  wweet  iiotatoes  now  ou  the  market,  allho 
•  few  are  still  coming  from  North  Carolina, 
and  the  New  .lersey  cro;!  is  beginning  to 
ahow   up    quite    freely.      The    Eastern   Shores 


Hide    prices,    while  ""lie"  "low    vahieiT'" are    re-    %^^  ton;  Western  spring  bran,  94dCa949  to" 
reived   on   small   poor  and  si>otted   and   wasty  ^^.^_^__^^^^__^.^^_^— 


iinleons.  Hucklebirrit^  are  steady  when 
fancy  at  2lirii'23c  per  quart,  but  many  are 
ipoor,  wet  and  soft  and  some  sold  as  low  M 
\'lo  per  quart  today.  Blackberrirx  are  also 
firm  when  fancy  at  19(<i '.'le  per  quart.     Quite 


NEW  TOSK  PBODUCE 

New  York.  N.  Y..   August  2\   1919. 
_^ Butler. — Irregular;    receipts.   9..')S1;   cream- 
liberal   supplies   of   Ueiawire' graVe's' are'no'w    e'T.    higher    th«n   extras.   CO V4  (i'^Jc;    cream- 
on    the    market    and    selling    at    14f.M»>c    per    ery    extras.    56%(li50c;    firsts,  J>3  Mi  @A5Hc; 
jMiny     basket     when     fancy,     but     many     are    Packing  stock,    current  make.    No.    2^  46r 
showing    effects    of    warm    and    wet    weather 


and  st-i<l  as  low  as  10r<i  I'Jc  per  basket 
Fonltry 
Altho    the    supplies    of    live    poultry    liave 

sold    at"  $4 '(I  4.50    per    barrel    for    primes    or    been   fairly   libera]   during  the  past  week,  there       __    

No      1»,     with    No.    2s    at    $1@2.      The    New     has   been    a   good    active    demand    which    kejit     browns,    S»((i  «2c 


otl   meal,   nominal;   linseed  oil  meal,   nominal, 
in   lOO'iiouud   sacks. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Supplies  are  more  than 
ample  st  alt  harbor  points;  trade  continue) 
slow  but  market  is  without  quotable  change, 
"with  outside  quotations  generaUy  ruling  ex- 
trerae.  Rye  end  oat  straw  sc«r'ce  and  firm. 
Hav. — No.  1  laree  bnle^.  $4.'")(ri46  ton;  No. 
3,  $43(!;44  toa;  N«.  8,  $40@42;  shipping. 
#30r<(3)(  ton.  Fancy  light  clOTer  mixed, 
Kgg^, — .Steady;      receipts.      ll,23..'i;      fresh    #42^43  ton.     Clover,  N».  1,  mixed,  fi^Oi^o. 

gathered,    extra.    54W*5c;    extra   firsts.   *l(a>         Straw. — Per  ton,  No.  1  rye,  ♦ISfS  16;   No. 

^'2c\  firsts.   47(".'>i)c;   state.  PennsyUanis  end     1  oat.  |12013. 

nearby  western  hennery  whites,  fine  to  fancy,  Wheat. — No.    2    red.    $2.37H;    No. 

(jHiViTdc:     (111.,     ordinary    to    prime.    ^Ort/OSc;     winter.  $2.37',4. 

state.      PennsylTsnia     and     nearby      hennerjr         CoriK-^No.    i   yrflow,  ♦2.1014  ;    No.    3    yel- 


hard 


do.    gathered    browns  «nd    low,   $3.09 K 


.lersey    sweet    |M>tatoes    sold    «t   fl<(il.50   for     supplies   pretty  well    cleaned   up   from   day   to    mixed   colors.   S3(jii.^<(c. 
No.   !■  and  65te*5c  for  culls.  "  day  at  practically  unchanged  prices  on  fowls.  Cheese. — Steady;     receipts.     3,590;      state, 

with  chickens  ruling  al)Out  steady   at  S'lighMy     whole-milk   flats,   current  make  specials,   30% 


VegeUblea  ^^^^^  prices.      Today   live   fowls  sold    at   3«(ii) 

The   market  on  bolfc  green   and  wax  beans    3,^^  ^p,  pound  and  spring  chickens   at  3.»(<i' 
il    showing  luracticailly    no    change    from    last     ;{9 ,    ^rhile    Leghorn    springers    sold    at    3*® 


week.  Hupplies  have  ibeen  moderate  but  the 
quality  has  been  mostly  ordiiuiry  and  poor, 
which  has  had  »  tendency  to  keep  price* 
lower  than  would  have  prevailed  had  t4ie 
beans  been  strictly  fancy.  The  green  beans 
are  now  selling  from  Tjcdi  $1.50  per  %  bas- 
ket, while  the  wax  beans  which  are  stMl 
poor  in  quality  are  ranging  from  50cr<i|$l.S5. 
There  have  been  some  New  York  stale  be«ns 
on  the  market,  but  Ihey  showed  jHKir  qual- 
ity and  condition  and  aold  at  very  low 
prices.  Beets  are  oiuoh  lower  than  they 
were  a  wek  «go.  Supplies  are  quite  liberal, 
and  demand  and  movement  alow  at  I  Vi  di 
•JV»c  per  bunch.  Loose  beetn  in  bushel 
hampers  are  selling  slowly  at  73c.  wliile 
barrel  beet*  bring  from  $1-2,561  1.76.  Car- 
rots are  also  Tower  under  the  heavier 
kupply  and  moving  slowly  at  f'l^c  per 
bunch.  Cvbbage  is  showing  little  or  no 
change  with  good  stock  ruling  from  50'"65<! 
per  %  basket-  Fancy  large  celery  is  firmer 
and  higher,  selling  readily  from  SOfn  7.'ic  per 
bunch,  but  small  celery  I*  weak  at  2.'>'<i  4Uc 
per  bunch.  lhe»e  prices  covering  sales  of 
New     Y'ork     snd     New    .lersey     stock.       Some 


32e  per  pound.  Old  roosters  were  unchanged 
from  day  to  day  at  24i<i2..'>e  per  (lonnd. 
Ducks    have   ruled    steady    at    the    recent   de- 


<n31c:  do.,  average  run.  29V&(a30«;  atate. 
whole-milk  twins,  current  make,  sfiiecials, 
3i>Mir<i31e;    do.,   a-verage  run.   29H<S~30c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  Long  Island.  $4.50 
ff'5.2.5  per  le.'i  It..  'iNig;  Jersey  No.  1.  $4.fi0 
bag;    No.    2,    $2. .'50.      Beans,    ^reen.    60<-(ff»3 


Oots.— .No.  2  while,  86c;  No.  8  white.  85c. 
Kye. — Export.   $1.«6. 

♦ 
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e.Iine  selling  generally   at  28(J?3ito   i>er  pound     |i«sket:   do.,   wax.  ..'iOo'V' < I. ."iO    basket.      Beets, 


for   young   spring  ducks    while   the  «4d    ducks 
were  rather  slow  at  2C((i2dc  per  pound. 

ECC* 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  egg 
market.  .\s  Usual  at  this  time  of  year,  many 
of  the  suiiplies  of  eggs  will  not  grade  up 
I0  standard  and  this  class  of  eggs  is  moving 
out  slowly  at  irregular  prices  as  to  quality 
and  loss  shown.  Strictly  fancy  eggs  are 
rather  scarce  and  luch  «re  at  fuH  quotations 
and  in  mo^-t  instrinces  are  bringing  a  prem- 
iii'ii  over  quotations,  at  foHows:  Pennsyl- 
vania and  ntlier  nearby  current  receipts.  5Uc; 
nearby  firsts,  52c;  nearby  lair  and  good, 
4Aro4i<i-:  seconds,  43('a4i5c;  Wcitern  eggs, 
48'>i  52e. 


♦  l.SOOi  2..'>0  per  lOt)  bunches.  Carrots.  $16i) 
2  per  100  bunches.  Cabbage,  $4^8  per 
ino.  Lettuce.  50rr>i$2  basket.  Tomatoes, 
No.   1,  50c(S)$1.2«  liox;  culls.  aMffSOc. 

Fruit. — Apples,  ■$!  Si '$2.2'>  basket  Peaches, 
$ir<i2.25  crate:  .lersey.  75c C'l*!  .lO  crate. 
Blackberriea,  15(ff42c  quart.  Huckleberries, 
10@20c    quart.       Miiskmelon*.    $ldi$2   crate. 


LANCASTEB  PBODTTOE  MABKET 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  August  2.S,   1019. 
Forestallers   succeded    again    today    in    ply- 


PHILADELPHIA   UVE    STOCK 

Philadelphte.   Pa..    August   »'>.    1919. 
Receipts    of    live    stock     for    Week    ending 
August  23  were  ai  follows: 

Beef     6he«p  and     Hogs 
Cattle       L.'vmbs 
Total  for  Week    ...1.017  «.048  4,484 

Previous    Week     ...1426  4  2.-.9  4.345 

CaJ»es. — Receipts  of  cnWes  last  week  were 
l,.^74  head  againat  1.653  head  week  pre- 
Tiout. 


Phidadelphla,  Pa.,  August  2>3,  1919. 
Butter. — ^Keceijita,  1.317  tuba.  .\%  usual 
on  Saturday  the  wholesale  market  was  quiet 
and  pricea  ahowed  no  important  change. 
Fres-h.  solid  i]>a<'ked  creamery,  extra.  57r: 
hiffh  scoring  goods.  bidi-tOr.  the  latter  for 
jobbing  sales;  extra  firsts,  56c;  firsts  5  2  4e 
C«?5.".c;  sei'onds.  JO'(i52c;  thirds,  47W49r; 
•weet  creamery,  choice  and  fancy.  59fiifllr; 
do.,  fair  to  good,  S^(iiSSe\  ladle-packed,  at 
to  quality.  47(^48c;  .packing  stock.  45('i46r: 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  jobbing  at 
6261  64c.;  good  to  choice.  57(i!<61c;  fair.  53 
@55e. 

Cheese. — Quiet  and   barely  ateady.     Qnota- 

•ons;    New    York    and    Wisconsin    fiats,    cur. 

ent  make.  3Cf'i32.'4c;  siiecials  higher;  fair 
.0  good.  3n(r?t31c;  jobbing  sales  of  fancy 
goo<ls.  M(ti34c. 


VEW  YOBK  UllX.  MABKET 


celery    coming  from   Michigan   is  aelling  from     ing     their     trade     without     interruption,     and 
f  1.5ur>i  2  per  crate.  eggs   in  an   hour  advanced   from   58io   A5   c  a 

Corn  fluctuates  from  day  to  day.    Since  our     dozen.       Peaches    were    offeri'd     in     enormous 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  August  2".   1919. 
Cool    rainy    weather    the    first    part    of    th* 
week   hurt    the    demand    snd    trade   was    ver.y 

slow,  elosinc  Bora  aetiTC.     Surplus  was  Isrcs 

Be.f  Cattle. — Steers  and  cows  ruled  Ann  enough  to  keep  most  of  the  manufacturers 
and  higher  under  light  offerings  and  a  good  busy.  The  rate  for  .\ugusl  is  $3.13  jier  100 
demand       Calves    were   firmly    held,    with   de-     H„.    for    3     percent    milk     in    200-mile    lone: 

per    100    lbs.    for    each   one-tenth   of 
rfat. 

d    cream    in    40-qniirt 
ng  August   23.    191». 


basket  on  New  Mersey  corn  with  Peunsyl-  creamery  butter.  B.'ic;  fresh  eg;;s.  6U(!i65e 
vania  aelling  from  $1(>(3  per  lUO  ears.  There  |.er  dox. ;  duck  eggs,  i50c;  goose  eggs,  10c 
IS   anotheV   improvement   noted    in   cucumbera,     each. 


9e;     do.,     common     to    fair.     5(n7c:     bologna         Railruaus 
fowi.   4l4'o5Vi:    calves,   extra   choice.    %2'iM     j;,). 


Milk 
40  12» 


1-oirltry. — Draaaed  old  chickens,  $1.75(^2; 
dressed  youii;;  chickens.  I*i>c(ii  $1.25  each; 
old   live   chickens,   e8c   per   lb. 


lb.;  cauliflower.  106M'5e  head;  cabbage  S6i) 
luc  head;  sweet  potatoes,  35c  H  pk.;  ipota- 
toes.  9175^2  bu. :  do..  M^raoe  H  pk.; 
turnips,    15e     H     pk  ;    spinach,    20c   '^^    ph.; 


lency    every    day    since   our   last   report,    and     each;   pears,   5 ft/ 15c   per  box;  peachea,   $1.40    fairly   active.      Western   advices   were   atrong- 
.rices    are    now    averaging    about    a    dollar    a     ".  190  per  Uiket;  do.   10c  ner  l«x.  er.      Quolatioits    for    Wst    *r»«"°;„,*^-?^"*W 

~     •        " *  —       24;   Pennsylvania  and    Maryland,   f2J  ."iOfn  3d 


fancy  New  ,Ier»ey  alock  selling  up  to  ftSc 
per  %  bu.  basket.,  while  poorer  sold  at 
tower  and  irregular  prices  as  to  condition. 
A  car  of  New  York  stale  cucumbers  sold  this 
morning  at  $1  Ui'm  l.-'O  per  bu.  with  diMs  at 
$1.75  per  bu-  The  decline  of  25(<i'50c  per 
basket  on  eggplanta  as  noted  in  these  col- 
umns 'last  week  haa  4>een  followed  by  a  Btill 
greater  decline  thia  week  and  good  plants 
are  now   selling  at  49(>i  6ti.-   per  basket,  these 

prices    being   fully    50(^6.>c  lower   than   those     lettuce.   15 (n  20c  head, 
prevailing  a   week    ago.     The   lettuce  market         Fruit. — .\ipple«,     15((i35<     H     pk. ;     water 
has    been    showing    a    lower    and    easier    ten-     melon*.     9:><n%ht     each;     cantaloupes,     &frt«o 
d 

l«x   lowVr  than  a  week   ago."    At  this  writing  Grain     Market.— Wheat.     $2  20     bu.;     rye, 

most    leituee    in    boxes    is    selling    from    $l'l'<r  91.65;    oats.    85c:    corn.    >19'>;    timothy    hay, 

1  25  with  the  best  at  41j50  a 'box  while  aome  $30  per  ton;   aixed   hay,  #2«i;   wheat  atraw, 
very     iiuor    sold    a*    low    as    50e>65c    a    box.  $10;    oat    straw,    $5. 

ilamper    lettuce    aold    mostly    from    T5c(Vi$l » 

per  hamper.  Onions  are  ahowing  Tery  little 
change,  moving  very  slow  and  draggy  with 
New  Jeraey  selling  at  91-256  150  per  H 
basket  for  best  onions,  with  poorer  grade* 
from  756(ii  $1  per  basket.  Western  oniona 
range  from  $2.25 r>i  4  per  100-pound  sack,  a* 
to  site,  quality  and  condition.  White  oniona 
in    bushel    hampers    are    unchanged    #1.50(nj 

2  75   per  liamper. 

Lima  beans  while  a  (little  plentiful  are  alill 
tar  from  being  «mple  for  the  requirements. 
While  prices  are  a  little  lower,  good  value* 
are  l>«ing  obtained  on  fancy  atock.  S  bas- 
kets sold  today  at  ^l.T^UiaMh,  while  buthel 
hamper*  ranged  from  $4  fa  4.75.  Fancy  small 
okra  are  bringing  the  fire  price  of  $2fri  J.SO 
per  1  asket.  while  the  large  ones  are  hard  to 
aeH    at    75c 61  $1    ix-r    basket.      Psrsley    la   in 


24;    fair    to    good.    $20^22;    common.    $14w^     Kusqaehanna    5.846 


IM;   heavy,   $8i'i  12;   Tennessee  choice.  %l»<d 
20:  other  southern.   $x.50@  12.50. 

Sheep   and   Laoibs. — The  market  for  cheep 


Vegetables. — Corn.  lOfn  20c  doi.;  beets.  So  ruled  steady  under  moderate  supplies  and 
bunch;  beans.  lOf'i  12c  H  pk.:  tofoatoes.  ft®  a  fair  demand.  Lsml.<  were  dull  and  lower, 
8e    box*    lima    lieans.   'SOc    qt.;    do.,    20(i25e    with     supplies     in     excess     of     requirements 


West   Shore    14.133 

Lackawanna    8,028 

N     Y.   Cent,    (long  haol) .  147  269 


Ontario 
Lehigh   Variley 
New  Haven   . . 
Pennsylrania 


Sheared     wethers,     extra.    «11»11.«0:     good    ^ 

to  choice.  $9  5o(nl0  50:  medium.  #7.50^  Other  Source* 
8.50;  common.  $4(i(5;  ewes.  fat.  heavy,  $8(9 
9;  aiiring  Jambi.  choice.  ♦17(3>  17.50;  me- 
dium. $14'?il6:  culls  snd  common.  $8i7Ml- 
Hogs. — Offerings  were  light  and  the  mar- 
ket   ruled     firm    and     higher,     with     demand 


44.120 
43.763 

6.57s 
12.063 

6,200 


Same  week 


'aula    326,113 

la«t    year.  .  .414.W7 


Cream 

4,370 

68 

2.109 

S.OID 

S.61> 

1.9<3 

1,531 

69 

486 

300 

17.334 
30.451 


WOOL   MARKETS 


City     Dre-#ed    Stork  — Steers,     heifers    and 
eows   were   dull   and   easier.      Calves   were   in 


The  Boston  Comtnerclsl  RuMetin  of  Anr- 
nst  24  says:  "The  market  for  wool  h» 
been  dull  for  the  most  part  during  the  week. 


TOBK  PBODUOB  MABKETS 

York.  Pa..  August  2..5.  1»19. 
There  were  few  changes  in  market  quota- 
tions this  week.  The  dullness  of  the  pre- 
vious week  extended  into  this,  and  iivcreased 
in  the  line  of  apples.  These  are  plentiful 
but  of  a  very  low  quality,  which  bring*  down 
the  price  of  good  stock, 
Kggs. — 4rtfii  .'lOc  dos. 

Butter.— Country,  45(?54e  lb.;  aci>srator, 
«5'o  70c  lb.      Milk,    10c  qt. 

Poultry. — Hens,  2H(>i28e;  apringera,  30Q 
32c  lb.;  dreesed.  IhOtfi  each. 

Vegetables —Potatoes.  \2(nZ0e  H  I'k. 
$1,501^2  per  bu.  Cibbage.  3l^flc.  head. 
Lettuce.  3i>i  6e  bunch.  Beets,  5c  bunch.  Rad- 
ishes,   5c   bonoh.      Onions,    5rti  10c    box;    20(3) 

Soup 
•talk 
lOe 

42e 


LIVE  STOCK  MABKETS 


Pitteburgh    P*  .  August  %f>.  1919. 

Csttle. — Steady;  aupply.  110  losda;  prime, 
■•18.356i' 16.75. 

Sheep. — Strong;  supply,  23  double  decks; 
prime  wethers.  »in  Si>(5f  n  25;  culls  and  com- 
mon.   $3^,1 6;    laaba,    $14@M;    veal    calves, 

Hogs. — Stesdy;  supply,  30  double  decks; 
nrime  heavies.  |21  1&<S22:  mediums  and 
yorkers,  $22  75fi>23;  light  yorkers,  $21.7'5((;.' 
92.U;  pigs.  filUXtX.iO.  roughs.  $18@19.S0. 

New  York,  August  35.   1919. 
Beeves. — ^Receipts.    4  %70 :    steady:    steer*. 
$lor<>  17.90;    ball*,   98  50@8.7S;    cow*.  «e.«0 
4i^  10.75. 


The    manufacturing    aituation    her*    and 
abroad  is   exceeding4y  strong." 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Fleece*. — De- 
laine waahed.  88Ti90c;  delaine  unwaahad.  83 
6«8c  ;  fine  nnwaahed.  «8(ii70  :  H-blo<)<l 
combiair,     80®<81c;      %A>lood     combing,     TO 

Michigan  and  New  York  Pleecea. — K  "» 
unwashed.  63((i64c;  delaine  unwashed.  7= 'i 
82c;  H  blood  unwashed,  76® 78c;  %sbloo<l 
unwashed.    68 ((i  69c. 

Wisconsin,  llissonrl  and  Averac*  New 
England. — One  b7lf-bloo<l.  7S@75e:  %-bhlod. 
«T'ri'88c;    H  Mood,   thdiM^. 

Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Similar. — One- 
half  blood    unwashed.    8ir.>S2c;    %«leod  ua- 

waahed,  linl^. 

e 

TOBACCO  MABKET 


nri>s    are   a  tittle  firm,  r  when  fancy   at    506. 

65c     per    basket     with    ordinary    unchanged    ♦'"  P«r  wn. 

from    »5@45e. 

Fresh  Fruit* 


BALTIMOBE  PBODVOB 


.Mrlio  a  faw  ap^)les  are   being  received  on 
market     from     distant    iwinjs.     supi'lie* 


Philadelphia.  Pa..   August  Vi.   1919. 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts.    16H  ton* 
Ct  hay.      Quiet   and    unchanged.      Old  timothy 
hay.   according   to  Joca-tion — No.    1.    nominal; 
No.  2.   $36'"  37;   No.   3.   $32^33.      N^^  timo- 


Baltimore.   Hd..   August   25.   1919 

Produce. — Putaloe*,     nearby     No.     1.     $3^      ..   ,_  .      _.. 

from     nearby    Now    Jersey    and    Pennsylvania  $3i.50    cwt.    do..    No.    2,    $l56''i2.      Cabbage,     thy    hay — No     1,    $37«38;    No.    2.    $35rn36; 

,.<i,,is   continue  about   ample   for  all  requ  re-  nearby,    ^3hW<f»    per    100       Lettuce.    7«c('n'     No.     3,     $31(S32        Old    clover-mixed    hay-—  . 

ment-         These      nearbv      apples     are     ruling  $n    baaket.        Onions,    nearby,    $9(»3  50   cwt-     Light   mixed.   ♦36Wi37:    lower    grades,    $31  «>     '"'''''".'f 

stCKidv    at    practically   unchanged   price*,   good  Cucumbers.    50«n'75c    basket.      Carrots,    Ko  3c     35.       New     clover  mixed     hay— Light    mixed,     ^JJ;'/!;, 

liiiid-^iiirked   No.    1    »pi»les   aelling  from  75c'<i>  bunch-     Green  beans,   7.5cr,r$l   bu.:   do.,   wax,     $35>(2?36;     lower    grades.    $3(>(H  31.      Strew— 

$'1  50    per    ^.    ba-kct,    w.tS    No.    2    apples    at  f  Br.i  $1.2'.    bu.      Lima    heans.    $2.75C>  $3    ».u.     No     1    straight    rye,    $13-.50W  14:^No^  _2_  do., 

.Mirii  75c.  and  cnlls  and  windfalls  st  2«6f50c.  Beete,    "JT/Sc    bunch.       Green    corn.     15(fi20c  —       -    -        .    .  .^      . 

A    car  of   Dueha**   apples   aold   today  at   th«  dnz,     Tonvaioes.  .60''i  80c  l>asket.     Squash.  20 

deimt     at      $1.2.">'.'  »1  '■"      I"  r      bushel,      with  (a2-5c  basket. 

l.s'relK      at     $4.50110.        There     were     three         Fruit. — .\pples.    No     1.    f^Ti  r,   W.I:    No     2. 

of    New    York     state    ipenrs    here    today.  92j50(n^4.50  Wbl.;    %\Cn2   bkt.     Huckleberries. 


but  few  of  the  losing  growers  carried  k»'l 
insurance,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pres- 
ent aituation  will  be  a  warning  that  will 
influence  future  action  in  this  particolsr. 
It   is  said    that  during   these   storms  the  te«>- 


c    qt. 
s.    $1. 


ami    ivSOli  3  5(i    per    trus-hel.      Clapps    Fsv-  Peaches.    $I.5oW3    bu.;    T.'icft  $1..')0    bssket. 

orile^    sold    at   %nfn9    per    barrel.    While    the  Watermelons.  $25W40  per  100       Pears.  $2(8) 

I  u^b'l  baskets   »old   at    $-Jf«3,    and    kegs   con  2  2i5    bu       Crabapples,   Jiofti  7.5  c    basket, 
laining  »l«ut  a  buHh«l  broMght  $3.25  per  Ve"  Butter — Creamery,      western     fancy.     .57(3' 

The   only   peaches  on  our  market  today   wire  08c;  choice,  '55^56c;  fiound  prints,  M^r^Oc. 


$12>50(S13;  No.  t  Un«led  rye,  $1»W13  50; 
No  2  do.  $12(3)12  50;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$12(312-50:  No.  2  do,  $lirrfll.50;  No  1 
oat  straw,  812(3  12.50;  No.  3  do.,  $110 
1150. 

Bran — Tn  small  supply  and  quiet  at  fornier 
rates  Car  Iot«  includins  ascks.  aoft- win- 
ter bran,  citv  mill«  in  100  Ih.  sacks,  per 
ton,  $52:  western  soft  winter  brsn.  in  100- 
Ui  ssck-.  per  toil  $4<>.it>'i;  spring  bran,  in 
100  lb.    sacks,    vei    ton.    $4t)il49. 


I.erature  dropped  some  17  degrees.  At  » 
meeting  of  tl^e  tobacco  growers'  organisatin" 
special  *tress  was  placed  on  the  danger  <« 
too  1"W  with  the  consequent  d<»lay  •■ 
luoniii  s'one  one  imparling  th.-  nnwel- 
cosne  information  that  frost  will  be  unueualij 
early  t'lis  fill.  On  just  what  authority  sue* 
prediction  is  volunteered  was  not  5'**'- 
However,  the  advice  wa»  comniend*t>ie. 
granti-d  t!  at  plants  may  be  tOfii-ed  to  bes' 
not  Ies<  than  8  to  10  leiaves.  For  very  »msii 
idants  it  is  bettei  to  leave  them  to  grow  uo- 
hinder,  d  even  into  cutting  time,  as  theT 
Willi  make  more  and  'better  toh»cco  th*» 
if  topped.  According  to  report*  at  *^^ 
meetin-  the  ont'onV  is  decldedlr  v^ria"" 
and  iit.<"i  the  whole  slightly  below  si  »'" 
age    for    tht    time    uf   year 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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SANDWICHES  FOR  THE  PICNIC 


Careful  preparation  of  a  sandwich 
will  have  Its  reward  In  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  eater.  Cut  the  bread  thin, 
have  the  bread  just  past  -the  crumbly 
fresh  stage,  but  do  not  have  It  dry. 
Wrap  sandwiches  in  waxed  paper 
and  Iceep  moist  and  clean.  Have 
tasty  fillings  for  your  sandwiches 
and  have  a  variety.  Brown  breads 
and  nut  breads  make  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  all  white  bread 
sandwiches. 

Nut  Bread  for  Sandwiches. — Three 
cups  graham  flour,  1  cup  white  flour, 
1  cup  molasses,  1  large  cup  of  milk, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  J  cup  chopped  nuts. 
Mix  thoroly  and  bake  1  hour,  having 
a  slow  oven  during  the  first  part  of 
the  cooking. 

Boston  Brown  Bread.  —  One  cup 
rye  meal,  1  cup  cornmeal,  1  cup  gra- 
ham flour,  }  tablespoon  soda,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  J  cup  molasses,  2  cups 
Bour  milk  or  l\  cups  sweet  milk.  Mix 
and  sift  the  dry  Ingredients,  add  the 
molasses  and  milk,  stir  until  well 
mixed  and  turn  into  well-greased 
baking  powder  tins.  Steam  3}  hours. 
Deviled  Ham  Sandwiches. — One 
cup  cold  boiled  ham,  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  yolks  of  2  hard-boiled 
eggs,  J  teaspoon  mustard,  3  table- 
spoons melted  butter.  Chop  the  ham 
line,  rub  the  egg  yolks  smooth  with 
butter,  mix  with  the  ham.  mustard 
and  lemon  juice,  and  season  to  taste. 
Spread  on  thin  slices  of  white  bread. 
Sardine  Sandwiches.  —  Skin  and 
lone  12  sardines;  cut  fine,  mix  with 
1  hard-boiled  egg  yolk,  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  Worcestershire  sauce,  a  lit- 
tle celery  salt  and  a  little  minced 
sour  pickle.  Spread  on  white  bread. 
Cucumber  Sandwich. — Slice  cu- 
cumbers thin  and  put  In  salt  w.iter 
until  ready  to  use.  Butter  thin  slices 
of  bread.  Roll  the  cucumber  In  may- 
onnaise dressing  and  place  between 
S  slices  of  bread.  These  should  be 
served  as  soon  as  possible. 

Green  Pepper  Sandwich. — Thoroly 
mix  2  tablespoons  salad  oil,  1  table- 
spoon vinegar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  a  lit- 
tle pepper,  1  small  onion  sliced  fine 
and  a  chopped  green  pepper.  Let 
stand  2  hours.  Spread  a  slice  of 
bread  with  cream  cheese,  add  the 
green  pepper  mixture  and  the  second 
slice  of  bread. 

Sweet  Sandwich — Spread  between 
Tery  thin  slices  of  brown  bread  a 
fruit  marmalade  and  some  cream 
cheese. 

Cheese  and  Cress  Sandwich. — 
Spread  thin  buttered  brown  bread 
with  cream  cheese,  and  lay  on  a  few 
leaves  of  cress  dipped  In  French 
dressing,  made  by  heating  together  3 
tablespoons  salad  to  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  and  rounded  teaspoon 
sugar,  seasoned  with  a  little  paprika. 
NasturtlumSandwich. — Spread  thin 
slices  of  white  bread  with  butter  and 
very  tender  nasturtium  leaves  and 
flowers,  dress  with  a  little  mayon- 
naise. A  plate  of  these  sandwiches, 
garnished  with  flowers  and  leaves, 
would  be  very  attractive  for  a  porch 
luncheon  or  tea. 

Club  Sandwiches.  —  Arrange  on 
slices  of  bread  some  fresh  lettuce 
leaves,  then  slices  of  cooked  bacon, 
cover  with  a  slice  of  cold  roast 
chicken,  and  last  put  on  a  thin  slice 
of  tomato  covered  with  mayonnaise 
dressing,  then  the  second  slice  of 
bread. 


Egg  Sandwiches. — Chop  fine  the 
Whites  of  hard-boiled  eggs;  force  the 
yolks  thru  a  sieve,  then  mix  whites 
and  yolks,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
jper  and  moisten  with  salad  dressing. 
Spread  between  slices  of  huttered 
tread. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER, 
PATTERNS 


Give  figures  and  letters  of  esch  pat- 
tern exatily  as  pniitid  at  beginning 
of  each  (Inscription  or  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  correct  filling  of  or- 
ders. Clve  bust  measure  when  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
pkiri,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Aitdress  ronnsylvania  Farmer,  SCi  P. 
Third  Street,  I'liilailelphla,  I'a. 


2S36. — T*p-to-date  Costume. — The 
growing  girl  will  look  trim  dressed 
in  this  jaunty  model.  Drill,  linen, 
khaki,  or  plain  gingham  would  do 
for  the  blouse,  with  striped  or  plaid 
material  for  skirt  and  trimming. — 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size  12  requires 
3?4  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Trice, 
10  cents. 


2S45. — Smart  for  Growing  Girl. — 
This  makes  a  pretty  suit  for  linen, 
taffeta,  shantung,  gabardine  or  serge. 
The  waist  could  be  of  matched  satin, 
or  of  organdie.  Tiie  design  is  also 
nice  for  gingham. — The  pattern  \^ 
cut  in  3  sizes:  12.  14  and  16  years. 
Size  14  recpiires  ii  yards  of  44-inch 
material.      Price,   10   cents. 


ZSif 


2888. — ^Frock  for  the  Growing 
Girl. — This  is  very  appropriate  for 
organdie,  batiste,  lawn,  voile,  crepe, 
dimity,  dotted  Swiss,  china  silk  and 
linen.  The  tunic  may  be  omitted. 
Lace,  embroiilery  or  ribbon  could  be 
used  for  trimming.  This  style  is  also 
good  for  combinations  of  material. — 
Pattern  comes  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size  12  will  re- 
quire 4S  yards  of  44-lnch  material. 
Price.    10  cents. 

287  5. — Dainty  Frock  for  Little 
Miss. — Figured  voile  or  organdie, 
soft  silk.  lawn,  batiste,  dimity,  dot- 
ted Swiss  and  challie  may  be  used 
for  this  style.  It  Is  good  also  for 
gingham,  chambray  and  percale. — 
The  pattern  Is  ctit  In  4  sizes:  2,  4,  8 
and  8  years.  Size  6  requires  2>4 
yards  of  36-Inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


lip  all  done  -  andno^ 
real  work  ahouiiu 

"Just  ail  hour's  interesting  experience  in  oper- 
ating a  most  wonderful  machine  that  does 
both  the  washing  and  wringing.  All  the  hand 
work  required  was  feeding  the  wringer  and 
hanging  out  the  clothes. 

"I'm  glad  all  through  that  I  can  do  my  own 
washing,  independent  of  unreliable  servants, 
and  get  a  lot  of  real  pleasureout  of  it  besides. 

"There's  just  enough  work  in  a  Maytag  wash- 
day to  keep  up  healthy  activity  and  high 
spirits.'* 

For  rural  homes  where  the  electric  current  is  not 
available,  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor  is  the  only 
practical  self-contained  power  washer.  The  power 
is  furnished  by  a  little  gasoline  engine  installed 
under  the  tub,  easily  operated  and  furnishing 
power  as  constant  and  dependable  as  an  electric 
motor. 

The  Maytag  Electric  Washer,  favored  in  electric- 
ally appointed  city  homes  for  both  convenience 
and  efficiency,  is  also  adapted  to  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  any  standard  farm  electric  lighting  system. 


The  Maytag  Ilousehnll  Manual 
Kill  bl  sent  l/y  vuii!  gratis 

THE  MAYTAG  CO.,  ^^"z'  Newton,  Iowa 

BRANCHES: 

Philadelphia        Indianapolis         MinnaapolU 

Kansas  City  Atlanta  Winnipac 

Portland  (Dragon > 

DISTRIBUTORS 

SEATTLE— S»«ltle  Hardwire  Cj. 
SPOKANE— Hollrr-Ma.00  llitdnr'  r.3. 
IlFLl-  SA.  MONT— A.  M.  Jlulifr  Har<l»..'r  r». 
BlLt.lNCS,  MONT.— Billin»«  Hd»  .Co 
OAICLAND.  CALIF.— Creifhloo-MortH  Co. 
LOS  ANCELES— Woodill-Hultf  Elfrtric  Co. 
S.\LT  LAKE  CITV— Ltili  Power  and  LUtit  Co. 
BOISE.  I  DAIIO— S(rw>rt  WholeulrC'i. 
SAN   ANTONIO— Srahb  Bro..  ildw .  Satei  Co. 
DIXVTII— Kelley  ILirdwire  Co. 
NFWARK,  N.  ;.— Newark  FleclriolSupptr  Co. 
FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO— Contnlidattd 
W>ioa  k  Maclua*  Cs«  !>all  L>lu  Litr- 


DRYTHIS  SUMMER'S  FRUIT 

irttlj  Iha  V.  S.  Fritt  nrlcr.  r«n  »» 
iiwd  on  C00I1  or  !!««  StnT«  T)ne«  >II 
klml>  of  frulu  and  TMetitile»  rncle 
Sam  uses  It  ff<r  lr»lnln«  In  hr>me 
•connmlra  tn<\  MHn«  f'>od»  Cuir»n- 
taatf  t»  fivt  »atitf«ctlon.  Wn'e  f-r 
tn*  rlmi)«r  Prict  17. 0*.  A««nti 
trtatfd.      Addrnt 

e.b.fahrney*'Ve"h^'S!"'° 


WORLD'S    GREATEST   SELF- 
HEATING  SAD   IRON 

CA!*  BE   USED   FOR    I  tGHT  C.OOKINO   WHEN 
CAMPING  OR    MOTORINn.    IF    EFFiriF.NCT. 
COMFORT     ANn     ECONOMT 
INTP.RF.ST  YOt!  WRITE  US. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

IDEAL  SAD  IRON  MFG.  CO. 

211  Hi(h  At*.. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


I  Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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Stop  Trying  to  Keep  Warm 

Be  Warm 

Buy  A 


mONROE 
TVBUIAR 
PlPELESS 
HEATER 


F 


ROM  tho  one  rofcistcr 
you  can  warm  every 
room     in     the     house. 


When  we  say  warm  it,  we 
mean  uarm  it,  not  simply 
take  the  chill  off. 

Don't  think  your  house  is 
too  large  or  tuo  small  for  a 
pipcless. 

Tell  us  how  hie  or  how 
little     it    is,     and    wc     will 


promptly  tell  you  the  right 
sized  Monroe  that  will  give 
you  more  heat  comfort  than 
you  have  had;  and  on  less 
coal  than  you  ever  thought 
possible. 

All  of  which  may  sound  too 
good  to  really  be  good,  but 
it  only  takes  a  postal  to  find 
out  whether  what  we  say — 
is  so. 

Write  us.  Send  for  circulars. 


^ci^scV   Heating  Coa\panV 


PRACTICAL    LIVESTOCK 
SANITATION 


a  nee  possessed  in  some  degree  by 
every  animal,  and  It  is  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  protective  material  sub- 
If  we  but  follow  the  simple  rules  st;inces  that  are  much  alilte  in  ull 
of  practical  livestock  sanitation  we  animals,  with  one  exception,  namely, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  easy  that  peculiar  type  known  as  natural 
it  Is  to  keep  our  farm  animals  Iinmiinity.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
well.  Avoid  housing  or  stabling  ont'  animal  sickens  and  another  es- 
yonr  livestock  in  dark,  dantp,  badly-  Capos  (he  infection;  however  we 
ventilated  buildings.  Furnish  your  Usually  find  the  strong  robust, 
stock  with  a  good  quality  of  food  healthy  animal  Is  the  one  that  suv- 
and  water,  and  be  sure  that  they  Vives.  It  niusl  be  admitted  that  this 
have  plenty  of  both.  Then  farm  matter  is  none  too  well  understood, 
animals  must  have  some  daily  exer-  "^'c  have  but  two  kinds  of  Immunity; 
else,  even  if  it  is  only  a  short  walk,  flr.st,  natural  which  I  have  men- 
Many  of  the  stables  are  entirely  tioned,  second  usually  termed  med- 
too  small  for  the  number  of  animals  ical.  Immunity  is  no  longer  a  theory; 
kept  in  them,  besides  the  barns  are  It  is  a  science  fully  as  well  under- 
too  often  located  on  low  land,  stood  as  the  pysiological  actions  of 
which,  if  not  properly  drained,  are 
usually  damp  and  decidedly  un- 
healthy for  stock, 
are      poorly      lighted 


drugs. 

Every    farm    should    be    equipped 
Many     stables    ^ith    a   small    building,    suitable   for 
and      without    hospital    purposes,    where    sick    ani- 
sufflcient    ventilation.     For    sanitary    Dials    can    be    cared    for    until    they 


reasons  the  floor  of  a  stable  should 
be  composed  of  other  material  than 
wood.  Every  stable  should  be 
drained,  cleaned  out  daily  and  dis- 
infected  once   a   week.      It   is   a  mis- 


recover.  This  building  can  also  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  new  stock 
until  you  ascertain  if  they  are  free 
from  disease  or  not.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  tlie  direction  of  pre- 


Swine 


SALE  OF 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

We  will  offer  for  sale  on  Friday,  Sept. 
19th,  "t  1.30  1".  -M.,  on  the  ."Second  .Vn- 
niial  Consigniueot  Sale  <>f  I'lire  Hreil 
Swine  at  the  Reading  Fair  p-oiind,  Uea.l- 
ing  Pa.,  30  iiea«l  ol  selected  pigs,  weigh- 
ing from  '-'5  to  75  lb<i.,  of  Schoolma>ler, 
Col.  King.  Petroleiim  Giant,  and  Prin- 
cess breeiling.  .\lsos<)me  .sows  bred  an(l 
I  open,  fn>m  175  lb«.  up.  Mail  bids  ac- 
cepted. Write  for  catalog  and  particu- 
lars. 

ARCADIA   FARM 

D  BALLY. PA. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Onlv  3  six  months  boars  and  .some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
anv  write  at  once. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM.  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS! 

V\r  i\v  nfTi-riliK  tt  niM-  1(4  <>(  H-tllt:M'«-(t  i-uk  tn«> 
inonihfi  olU.  eltlirr  M*s.  at  Ko  r»-li.  rrftt<Ml  «ii(l 
driitrrril  at  K  K.  Alio  laii:r  i:racl<-  i'i,iii.  Ii»ar« 
and  B«ir»  at  $1-').  aae  10  wwka.  We  tiaM;  Krii«le 
MiHi  an<l  leciatrrvd  so«a  bred  or  ojiri)  for  sal** 
Write  ua  your  wanu.  BKANUKETH  LAKK 
KAHM       HUANnBKTH.    N     V 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

TtM  World'*  Orsnd  Ctumplon  bard,  wlanlnf 
Iwica  a>  man;  flrM  prliaa  at  ttaa  National  O.  I.  ('. 
Bbov  aa  all  ntlwr  breeddn  put  tonUirr.  C'allowa; 
Edd  beinr  tb*  Grand  Champiun  boar.  Alao  our 
brrd  baa  b««n  unda(aat«d  at  all  Uia  bin  fain  for 
Um  pax  two  laart  Stock  ol  all  aoa  for  aala.  Qm 
our  catalo*.     Craodall'i  Prl2«  Hofa.   Can  CIt;.  MIrh 


XaSniOn  Jlera  spring  boan  »\tv\  by  Olant 
8nin..ih  Wnnder  and  Otiio  Kmii  ^ml.out  ot  TOO  ami 
»no  Ih  «<nr>.  rral  herd  header  pr.i«i*<t«  A  few  •""• 
bred  tor  fall  famm  These  olTerluo  are  real  onei, 
the  kind  that  are  worth  wlill*.  C.  8.  ia'I'LKY. 
ZA.VE.HViLl.E.    O. 


take  to  allow  .urine  and  excrement  v.-nting  the  spread  of  disease.  DIs- 
to  remain  in  a  barn  for  any  great  eased  animals  are  sometimes  sold, 
length  of  time.  It  should  be  hauled  You  may -be  unfortunate  In  pu  has- 
out  onto  a  -lot  or  deposited  under  Ing  one  of  them.  If  you  hold  the 
cover  some  considerable  distance  animal  in  quarantine  for  three  weeks 
from  your  stable.  The  well  la  often  It  will  generally  determine  whether 
situated  too  near  your  barnyard,  they  are  diseased  or  healthy.  Never 
Drippings  and  leachings  from  the  allow  the  car.cass  of  an  animal  to 
manure  «nay  make  its  way  Into  the  decompose  on  your  farm.  Either 
well  and  this  infected  water  is  al-  bury  it  deep,  or  burn  It. 
most  certain  to  sicken  and  perhaps  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  corn- 
cause  the  death  of  some  of  the  mon  symptoms  of  diseases,  but  when 
stock.  in  iloubt  as  to  what  the  ailment  is. 
If  possible  keep  your  barnyard  promptly  call  your  veterinarian,  who 
clean  and  avoid  storing  much  man-  should  be  qualitled  to  make  a  cor- 
ure  in  it  at  any  time.  For  conven-  rect  diagnosis  of  the  case. — Dr.  W.  C. 
ie-.ice  some  farmers  throw  droppings  Fair. 
fioin     stock    out    of    stable    window  


and  here  allow  It  to  accumulate  for 
a  long  time.  This  Is  decidedly  ttn- 
sanitary,  especially  if  you  keep 
cows. 


A  BOOST  m  HOG  BREEDING 


nv.^».  Vniifaa  r*olc»    Rulaur^    n»^a*   1*5. 

Cnener  wmtet  ,  ,„  oioat.  wm*  jrm  wm**. 

J.   A.   BOAK..  N«w  CMtl*.     Pa.  ».   F.  D.   4. 


Bona     FABM. 


•olM       Bwlaund    RUk    Orwto. 

pHeaa      iwaoaabl*.         Wrtta 

CKNTKR     VALLKT.     PA. 


DwMa.  all  *■.   Vaullni  •■«  Fall  iwarilat  baar  aii4 

Fall  boara    FaU   «ilu.   bred  for  Au«  .   H,iii.    and  On 
8pr*«  pi«i.  •   aei.  I.  D.  Jackaon.  K.  10.  V.  Watt.  O 
-  — 

llUrOC- J ertCy  |',..|„reed  ind  l-rri  of  hln.Nl  liiH^ 
SI.ATV    H1IK;e    KAHM.  Itoi   h.       falmira.    I'a 


T>—  ATP  M»rrh  boara.  »rl,:ht  100  to  1  lO  »•  . 
JiCg.V.  1.  v.  Kn<.d  tv|«.  beat>  hone  Bill  BAKEB 
mto.s  ,       Star    B.        COC0LA.M18.    PA. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fd«l  Krftwtna  haron  taS« 
Vii*  Auy  aKe.  tftrd  rilta.  tt^U 
.ir.uUr  UK'IST      I.AWN 

KAIIM.  Bird  in  Hand.  Bat 
i.   l-in«-.    Co.    Pa. 


CHCSTCR  WHITE  PIGS  farrawatf  luat  I.  Naaa  ktt- 
ler     KMfc-lhle    lu    reylMr?.     Write    your    wantu       Penii 
ri..tt     Kartn     <"ha«     H.     Oarllnttoii.     IMinenljTille     Pa 


Duroc  Jersey  Spring  Boars  y\\t,   "„".«". 

I'KIM       I  lin<'li',tll!r      Uhl" 


al'U- 


:i:<i 


DUROC  Pies.  The  Ur«a  tyM.  witb  ««altty.  S»riM 
ho«r«  and  bred  alltn  l'rii-<»  rra«onahlr  JOll.N"  W. 
(OX     A    SONS      NKW    WII..MI.NOTON      PA 


RCaiSTEREO    0.    I.    C.    Hart    Bmt    Iw    aala.    tara 

breeder       Alan    hookint    ordera    for    Aiu     and    »ai< 
Pll«.    BENJ.    n     KfTLElKJI.    Honeadale.    Pa.    H.    » 


Ra«.  0.  I.  C.  aa4  t.  W.   PM.  tn*  t«t»  aa*  WW* 

Satl^a<1ton    and    aafa    dtllvarj    fuarmatawl. 
JOHN    L.    VAN    nOBN.  TBOT.    PA. 


t-ry    t«eat    of    bre^-diiKc.      Kicht 

rid     pifH.     rillier     «eK.     fl3 

eart    inc    r»*li«try.     R.   S.  (!OOl».  I'nch  B"ti..m.  Pa 


Berkshire  Pigs  ^'^ 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  tar  aalc.  AiN.  Sa»t.  aatf 
(M.-her  rrlcs  rifht  I  »tlt»  oi»-n ;  ni«  •■ne»  100  to 
140    i-.iuida       W      J     McttJ.NNEI-I..        OXKOai).    PA 


RES.  0.    I.  C.'S  all  atw.     Baaklnt  ardtra  Iw  iaaa 
Pl«i:      Ollla      t>r«l      for      Aocuat      farmw  BI.A<'K 

l)IAMONO    MINOBCA    PABM.  Mt     Bethel.    Pa. 


OLUNSJERSEY  RED 

tlie  best 


-tenderest 


Arthur  J.Collins  a> 

Moor«skcwn.N:J.      ^ 


b?ed 

373  lbs. in 
9  months. 


Two  Pocomoke  City  banks.  Wor- 
cester Co..  Md..  in  April,  1918.  finan- 
Feeding  stock  badly-cured  grain  ced  forty  boys  thereby  enabling  each 
or  fodder  will  frequently  sicken  to  buy  a  pure-bred  sow  pig.  Three 
them,  producing  a  sort  of  forage  pol-  boys  bought  also  pure-bred  males, 
sonlng.  The  underfeeding  of  live-  The  best  stock  was  selected  and 
stock  lessens  their  power  of  resist-  cared  for  under  the  direction  of  the 
ance  to  diseases.  When  livestock  Extension  Department  of  Maryland 
are  stabled  and  deprived  of  fresh  air.  College  of  Agriculture.  There  will 
thi'V  will  not  thrive.  Every  barn  Soon  be  more  than  200  pure-bred 
should  be  equipped  with  ventilators.  Duroc- Jerseys  from  the  purchase. 
Fresh,  outside  air  should  be  admit-  The  sows  are  farrowing  litters  rang- 
ted  and  the  foul  air  allowed  to  Ing  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  Such  is 
escape.  the  demand  for  this  progeny  that  the 

Disease  is  the  functional  or  struc-  boys  will  «ot  have  enough  pigs  to 
tuial  deviation  from  the  normal  or  XlU'Pt  the  orders.  The  good  pigs  will 
healthy  standard.  It  is  the  condition  be  nearly  all  used  in  the  club  work, 
that  obtains  where  a  bping  or  animal  Which  is  enlarging  in  scope.  Other 
is  unable  to  adjust  Itself  to  its  en-  Counties  are  trying  to  get  pure-bred 
vironment.  The  causes  of  disease  Stock  from  Worcester.  One  county 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  fishes  to  purchase  32  pure-bred  sow 
predisposing  and  exciting.  Predis-  pigs  and  another  15.  From  $12  to 
position  to  disease  Includes  all  con-  ?1S  each  is  the  selling  price  of  these 
ditions   which   diminish   an   animal's    pigs. 

resistance  and  thus  renders  the  ani-  The  hanks  have  not  regretted  their 
nial  subject  to  the  specific  exciting  loan  and  are  now  financing  boys  who 
causes  of  disease.  Here  is  where  h  ve  their  pig  business  "going"  and 
heredity  is  often  charged  with  being  are  enlarging  their  equipment.  These 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  ailment.  anil)itlous  boys  are  giving  most  care- 
The  most  Important  active  causes  of  fiil  .ittention  to  the  animals.  Ac- 
diseases  are  of  a  parasitic  nature  Curate  accounts  of  cost  of  produc- 
and  can  be  transmitted  from  one  ani-  tion  and  breeding?  of  individuals  are 
mal  to  another,  from  farm  to  farm,  k«'pt.  These  are  the  farmers  of  to- 
county  to  county,  etc.  In  this  way  morrow,  trained  to  know  how  the 
tuberculosis,  glanders  and  many  money  was  spent  and  whether  the 
other  infectious  and  contagious  dis-  Investment  paid.  Books  are  kept 
eases  have  become  world  wide  in  dIs-  and  some  boys  have  money  in  the 
trihiifion.  banks,    from    which    they    check    as 

Immunity  is  that  power  of  resist-    expenses  are  paid. — Marylander. 


■I 


August  30,   1919. 

DON'T  CUT  OUT  I 

AShoeBoiI«  Capped^ 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

r*  ■  ■:['d  MAd'  A".,   I  s  PA'  Oil 


will  reduce  them  *nd  leave  no  blemisbei. 
ttopt  lameness  promptly.     Does  not  blis- 

ler  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  f2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  BookBRfree, 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  manUnd.  the  antiieptlc 
^iBcnl  lot  Bollf.  BruiKi.  Sorei.  SwelUaga,  VaricoK  Veinl. 
lUm  Pain  and  Inlammiiioa.  Price  tl,2S  a  bottle  at  dni(* 
^N^ac  deUrerad.     Will  tell  you  mote  II  you  wtita. 

«,M0UN8,  line.   1S4TM|lttt.,l»ringll«ld. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


19—203 


Con<luct«l  b»  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Artvloc  thru  thla  departmont  la  Irw  to  our  sub- 
scrliiers.  Kach  communication  should  Muti'  luntory 
iiuil  svrnptoiin  ol  llie  la.  c  in  (ull:  also  the  name 
mid  iKhlrcMii  ol  writer.  Initials  only  will  lie  piili- 
llshrd  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mail.  Thl.t  Is 
one  of  the  mo»i  valuable  column.!  of  the  paper  anil 
»e  Inviie  readers  to  make  u«>  of  11.  fllppMiL's  from 
this  iiiliin'n.  when  properlv  preserved  anil  clatsl- 
fle<l.  niukp  oni'  of  the  ino«t  valuabli-  nioUcal 
eyinpoiiiuiiM  a  farmer-, luckmau  lau  obtain. 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

AND  HE.WY  FLEECES  Great  prire 
winners.  1919  lataloKue.  vt.ee.  bree<lins 
and  dcvoriiition  ready.  Make  choice  early. 
There  ii  big  demand  rami  this  year. 
In  .^U)!U»t  W''l  "f*"''  '-"'  "<•'"''  .vcarhng 
ewes     41'  ew,"  Iambi,  and    -^O  imported    ewea. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dm   Taylor.  Box   Z,         „    _ 

Shepherd.         Springftsld  Oautro.  N.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO-    Lik'  Begtlt  Lik'" 


Lump  Jaw 


U 

I  The  farmer's   old   reliable   treat 
■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinoform 

I  Sold   for  %2MinmT  ta«  paid)  a  bottle 

I  To"v  rr^.'.'-'  '    "    f^'"-     Wri"  today  for 

II  book  «'  >»'  >«••  *"''  "  '"''•"••'"'"•      "  '•►«*•£■ 
^B  rUMM  int..  Ckwnti.  }9illi>i>ii  llert  lutt.  C>,ci|a 


0UTHTOHEHE8!«wi»!!.:,5 

ffi  »■  laamiiiM  ca«iroii«i 

cautc— ln<lir«'iiwia.  f--  "i^i« 
Coac.St..«i-ti.fU  BealC«»- 
dltloaar  »m*  W  arial  tl- 

reller.  JJ  .»..r»»a' .  Three 
ftrceeaaasuarsBtee«lt« 
■^BB"  e»r«  !!»•»»•  "'■•"■'■y  rel»»<lr*.li.« 

I««».4...ofl.or..,«.  illij,.r..urN....^-'. -:•-•<-»> 

TllrNtWTOI.  II«M«D»  OOI»MiV.  T.I.4..  OW 


Miscellaneous 


Ocull  Spavin  Lameness. — Mare  is' 
lame  in  hind  leg.  When  starting  she 
walks  on  toe;  aiiltle  knuckles  for- 
ward; she  dislikes  to  put  much 
weight  on  foot.  At  first  I  thought 
lameness  was  in  ankle,  but  now  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  stitie  joint,  but  the  stifle 
has  never  been  dislocated,  but  may 
have  been  sprained.  No  blemish  or 
swelling  on  leg.  so  far  as  I  can  find. 
She  began  going  lame  last  fall.  After 
going  a  quarter  mile  all  the  lame- 
ness leaves,  but  after  she  stands  10 
or  lit  minutes  she  is  lame  starting. 
Will  driving  or  light  work  harm 
her?  C.  H.  M..  Adams  Co..  Pa. — 
Your  mare  suffers  from  a  blind 
spavin  (ocult  spavin).  A  little  later 
you  will  find  a  small  bony  bunch  ap- 
pear on  lower  fore  and  inner  part  of 
hock  joint.  Driving  on  hard  road  or 
heavy  hauling  may  have  causeil  it, 
or  some  of  her  relatives  may  have 
suffered  from  bony  ailment.  The 
treatment  should  consist  in  absolute 
rest  and  counter-irritation  of  hock 
joint.  Doing  light  work  on  soft  foot- 
ing will  not  make  her  much  worse, 
and  if  you  must  work  her.  paint  fore 
and  inside  of  hock  with  tincture  of 
iodine  daily.  If  you  can  give  her 
rest,  clip  off  hair  and  apply  1  part 
red  iodide  mercury  and  4  parts  fresh 
lard  every  10  to  15  days.  You  can 
safely  apply  any  of  the  commercial 
spavin  remedies  which  are  regularly 
advertised  in  this  paper. 


GreenTomaloes  Wanted 

W«  ar«  paying  from  MO  to  »50 

a  ton  ter  Kann  .SrU'<1><l  T"iii»b'e«  pi'keil  neen.  >ew 
MtOM  \arleti  preffrri-.l  We  aK"  piV  t"P  pru-ea  ffr 
Avplaa.  Peache..  e..iai.*«  and  Onion.  l..«li  up  our 
nferencve  and  aet  in  touch  wjtU  "?..  J^,  '■  J'^Vi, 
*  CO  .     JIS   S.    tll.\Ill.KS   ST..     BALTIMOKL.    MI>. 


Ayrsiures,Percherons  and  Berkshires 

vie  have  what   yoti  want. 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUHBURY,  PA. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  F.\RM 

Percheron.s,     Herk.sliircs,     Holsteins 


Sowa    and    allU    bttd    ler_  September  _  Jarrow. 
W     r.    RISBKL. 


CK.NTRB  UAlX.   PA. 


Hear-By  Stock  Farm  ^.It'iV:   lu!    B*r\':l;l;: 

PID    all  area:   While  Wv.nd'iiej    all   the  ine»t   pepu- 
lar  blood  llnei  J     A     MrMAHAN     l-uinrnwe.    Pa_ 

RES.      MAMPSHmE      DOWN      tWCS      AND      RAM 

LAMBS.   ».ri^    liv    rain   fioln   linp<uteil    lloial   Wlnnera. 
al  reaaeniWe  price*    thu    P.   Seehler.   Markleton.  Pa^ 

Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Bulla         R     U    UtNCB.    Canon.l«r«     Pa 


tMNOPSHIRE  AMD  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  ef  fha 
baa  oualm  at  reat..nable  prim  f..rr»»ii>i,c)en<-a  In- 
"    ■     L    U.    Colberta    Soni.    Kaat    Chatham     N     T. 


Poultry 


Hummer's  Famo»»  Chicks 

ramnui  i»..'i.,«  iher  ll<e  anil  er"w  Barred  R.>rk«. 
Wf  heallli)  fallow.:  K  I  He.lv  Hlue  IlihiK.n  at.-k: 
*»cooa.:  Ilr..wn  l^ahi-nu  S.  f  Kter  a>  «'•">• 
and  White  l*iih..ri...  Ill  I'O  i»r  buii.lreJ  »e  •«• 
licit  vi.ui  bu«ii.e«»  "U  a  Kiuare  "leal  l>»«i«_  li'»  ■"'• 
<tl  itr.el  „«t  l«i<l  K  I!  Ill  MMH'  *  « <»  • 
rRKM  IITOWN      \      I        It      I'     '< 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eggs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

W,  „t  tha  t^eil  rt:.e  '.r  vou  •"!  »"*'""*„?"L^ 
tatuma  Aak  tha  publl.li.ra  nf  ""V  »'•''"  "','"2^ 
lukv  u  to  our  Financial    neepnn.ihilit)     Write   for 

*•  K     ITHmTZ    Jb  CO            C'ommlaaiitB   Merrbanta. 
M  •    Wat.r  Str'eat PfctiadeUbla.   Pa 

PTITrVQ     '•    CENTS    EACH     an*    **■ 

UUil/ILS      ii.Hk*      l.ri!li"iii«      ned«    anil 

i.roiirr«       Moner   lack  f,.r   dea.l  tme*  ai 

r;ir  aft  I'liliirailo    Tela «  a n«l  Maine        Pam- 

iUfi;;       8AN0V  KNOLL  HATCMEIIY 

C     M.    LAUVER.    Pra»  .    Bax   43 

McAlittanilla.  Pa. 


8elby  Serrice  Satisfies  2^  "^^^  S. 

•Ma.  Peana  PoUt/m  »  apaelaltr  Ratiirna  day  fooda 
ua  laid.  Aak  for  our  market  '•»"?.„„.____,. 
8BLBT    PRODlt-B    CO  .  PHII.ADBT.PHIA 

ZOOWhHe  Ughorn  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

1175    aaeh      fockerelf    '•    '"'•■"►''."!;'*>"'■'' 
I      R      TANCPR.      VOKK      SIMtlNtiS      PA 


Pat  SaU  '••«  Rarred  r  Rock.  '•■'»'' .*"JfJ' 
«0r  sale  „id  ..n  ,n<l  SS  cem.  each  Satlrfactlon 
(uaranteed      M    E    BAHEHOAR.   Little'tnwn.    Pa 

«.  C.  WHITt    LCSHORN   2  >r.    aid    •<•"•:   ••"•  «•• 
«rlT    rarkerela    cheap.    Tom    "»?;".,?;";?     -» 
r     P      SHIRKV  STFWARTSTOWN      PA 


500 Early  Hatched  "Vh""  ^^^VZt'^J'^^ 

••••.         (i      not  TZ.MIN.     A.TERS.    PA 


Chronic  Cough. — Holstein  steer  2 
vears  old  came  in  from  pasture  last 
fall  covered  with  lice.  I  killed  the 
lice,  but  ever  since  he  has  been 
coughing  more  or  less  and  has  not 
thrived.  What  shall  I  do  for  him? 
E.  C.  S.,  Findla.v.  .\.  Y. — Give  him  * 
dram  ground  nux  vomica.  \  ounce 
ground  gentian  and  1  ounce  pow- 
dered licorice  at  dose  in  ground 
grain  three  times  a  day. 

Chronic  Lameness — Fistulous  Tu- 
mor.— <"'ow  has  been  troubled  with 
shouliler  lameness  for  last  48 
months.  A  large  bunch  came  on 
shoulder  and  after  a  time  I  opened 
it.  top  and  bottom,  but  it  still  runs. 
When  fluid  is  injected  into  one  open- 
ing it  comes  out  of  the  other.  E.  O. 
S..  Sllgo,  Pa. — Doubtless  your  cow 
bruised  her  shoulder  and  abscess 
formed,  but  when  you  openetl  into 
bunch  you  failed  to  obtain  perfect 
drainage.  A  little  more  cutting  is 
necessary;  then  swab  out  abscess 
with  tincture  of  iodine  occasionally.  ^ 
.\pply  1  part  chloride  lime  and  9  i 
parts  boric  acid  once  a  day.  Push 
gome  of  this  powder  to  bottom  of 
cavity. 

Partial  Paralysis — Indigestion. — I 
have  a  pig  three  months  old  that  was 
taken  lame  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
can  stand  only  a  few  minutes  at  a 
lime,  then  loses  control  of  all  four 
legs  at  once.  He  has  a  good  appe- 
tite. I  have  been  giving  him  and 
his  mate  one  can  of  condensed  milk 
and  a  quart  of  chop,  mixed  with 
water,  for  all  three  meals,  until  this 
lanipness  came  on.  then  I  lessened 
the  feed  some.  Would  like  to  know 
the  cause  and  whiit  can  be  done  for 
him.  C.  T.  O..  Wellsboro.  Pa.— Give 
pig  an  ounce  or  more  of  castor  oil 
to  purge  him.  also  give  ten  drops  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  either 
feed  or  water,  or  as  a  drench  in  one 
pint  of  cold  water,  three  times  a  dav. 
Change  his  feed:  feeil  some  oatmeal 
and  tankage.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
for  me  to  call  your  attentian  to  the 
necessity  of  cleaning  and  keeping  his 
pen  clean.  His  bowels  should  be 
kept  open. 

Foul  in  Foot. — We  have  a  cow 
that  is  sore  between  the  claws  of  the 
fore  feet.  It  is  known  locally  as 
the  fouls.  Can  vou  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  it?  E.  F  K..  Forest  City.  Pa. 
— If  you  will  keep  her  feet  clean  and 
apply  coal-tar  disinfectant.  full 
strength  daily,  and  cover  fore  feet 
with  oakum,  she  will  get  well.  An- 
other very  good  remedy  is  eqvial 
parts  calomel  and  boric  acid. 


Bigger  Yields,  Better  Prices^ 

DRILL-PLANTED  fields  produce  greater 
yields.  Remember  th?.t  at  planting  time 
this  year,  when  every  bushel  added  to  your  harvest 
field  Ts  a  world  help.  ,,».,, 

The  use  of  Empire  Jr.,  Hooaier,  or  Kentucky  D""«  meaiM 
not  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  prices.  Drill-plant- 
lug  improves  thequalitv  of  the  grain,  for  when  seed  is  proper- 
ly planted,  at  even  depth,  aud  covered  as  it  should  be.  it 
comes  up  all  at  the  same  time,  grows  uniformly,  and  npens 
evenly.     Such  grain  gr.ades  hi^h  and  brings  good  prices. 

The  drill  that  will  do  the  best  work  for  vou  is  in  one  Of 
these  lines.  It  is  handled  by  some  local  dealer  not  far  from 
your  farm  where  you  can  see  it,  or  you  can  find  out  all  about 
it  bv  writing  us  lor  drill  cataloRUcs.  There  are  drills  tor 
planting  every  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  with  or  without  ferU- 
fizer,  in  every  kiiul  of  soil.  ,,     ,       .  r     j 

The  dealer,  or  the  catalogue,  will  tell  you  all  about  feeds, 
furrow  openers,  bearings,  attachments,  etc.  All  we  can  tell 
you  here  is  that  you  will  find  just  the  drill  for  your  work  in 
the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoofier,  or  Kentucky  lines,  and  that  you 
will  profit  bv  its  Ufe,  and  by  tlie  use  ot  any  other  of  tho 
machines  in  the  list  below. 
Tke  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Macbine* 

CraiaHarraalinf  Mackiaei  I  Hai««  Maekiiat  |  Car.  MaeHaaa 

Binders  I'lsli  Hiti.Srv  Mowrrt  TiddorsPl.Tnlers  \>x\\\% 

HeadfH  Rice  Hiiul.Ts  Side  IJilivcry  Kaki'S     Itjiiltivainr^ 
Harvcstor-1  lireshers  i  Lo.itlor»  lAll  'I  yi>fs)     Motor  Cultivator* 
.. d.A.-lfaf-«  U4L..C  Hiiiirlie 


keapers 
'1  lireshers 


SItockeri 


TiBat* 

Pivk  II.u  rnws 

Tracior  Harrows  .— -  -_ 

Spring  lootli Harrows  Haling  rrcsse* 

I'ee  I'ooili  Harrowi 

Orcliard  Harrows 

Soil  I'lilverizers 

Cultivators 

f  awtr  MacUaaa 

Kerosene  Kntinrs 
tlasohni-  1-nBiiws 
Kerosene  1  ractors 
Motor  TriirkM 
Motor  Cultivators 


kakis  B'liichers  Uiiulf-rs  I'ickera 

ConiMnation  Si.le  l-.nsilaKe  Cutter* 

Rakesaiid  Iidilers    |siiellfrs 
Swet-pKaki-s.Stack.-rs  Huskers  &  ShrcJJers 
rombiiiation  Sweep 

Kakc-s  and  Stackers 


PtaaliM  A  Saa4iM  MacUaaa 

'"orn  ri.Ttiters 
i.'orn  I  Mills 
(iraiii  Drills 
Mroailc.tsl  Seeilers 
AlfallaAtCiiasibccd 

Drills 
FiTtili/er  4  Lime 

cowers 


OtUr  Ftm  E^m 

("re.Tni  Separators 
Koi'il  tirimlers 
Manure  Spreadetl 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagon* 
Karin  Trucks 
.Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  (irintlers 
tractor  Hilclies 

Uinder  '1  wiue 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  USA' 


Dairy 


400  SIS  400 


Fraab   torn*.     Try   •   load   of  tbaaa  ir  rou   wanl 

milk. 

Cowi  due  to  ral<*  tbia  montb  and  aat      Ooa4 
alia  and  tha  brM  dair;  iti*  rou  a<ar  aaw. 

Itaaaiarrd  rciia.  frtak  aad  diM  to  catta  aooB. 

Bx.strrrd  WmV.x.   «itb  a  K't  of  food  trtadlBf. 

nalfara.      Tber   art    axua   hlfk  (rada*.      Moatlr 
dua  Ui  ral<a  ibia  apriat. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Dc^rtmenl  04,203-205  SaTki{(  Bank  Buildinf 
B«ll  Phon.  SM  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


110 

150 

70 
10 

M 


STEVENS'    HOLSTEIN    FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

KiDi  Kormlik*  SatJif  \%\r  Jr.  .N.'  .<  "1.  t«"  ««••'- 
nl  damt  a<rra(in(  :i«  inmnda  of  bullrt  n  7  da>». 
btada  mr  l.»ril  ttultrr  tett>ril«  trum  IT  i.  uii^H  l«'- 
taar  sida  to  .'■%  r<'ua<l.  al  full  ai.f.  AIw  li»>>  crada 
lli.UiriB  "ah",  aithfr  »i.  Il"*  M'  aac*.  Write  ji'ur 
«auu.      YkKX.   H.    .XTEVE.NS.    ft.l 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTtIK  CALVES.  Eith.r  ata. 
SlniKil  .i.v»Wrt  Wtilr  f.'f  \x.'n  „^« '•'•',' '',° 
and  Mfe  d«ln«t>  tuaranl»»<l  >R.V-NK  OAMKI.. 
I'lXK     liltOVE     »Alt.M.      I.«J»KE.     .V.      V. 


RHUttnd      Halalai.      »■<      ••w»aa,        bulla    frc« 
, a,<»  tn  .M.WaMa  aaa    Wl>  amma.t  In  ib»  hrrd 
HONVVIWAOX    TAHMS.    B.    O.    1.    Harriabun.    la 


Ayrshire   Bull   Calves      >'""    nam.'**"' 
'iioBEiiT  TEJin.rroN  a  son.  ti-stek   i-a 


$150,000  FOR  PRIZES 
PUBLICITY  AND  EX- 
TENSION SERVICE 

Hrefdera  of  llol»tfi'>«  iiiianimo\i»Iy  TOt»d 
10  qiiadriii.le  tin-  !»•••  '"'  r^.ording  tram 
f.ra  ..(  thi-ir  .attle  add.  Mid  ap»nd  the  m 
.oino  Ihtr.'froni  to  placa  th»  «»rita«f  thia 
grates!  o(  dairy  brM4«  b.^ore  the  public 
If  in«freated  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

imd  (or  our  l.uokUta  and   inform  )<>ura»l( 
ou   liotr  to  iiiak*  muiiay    in   brrrdiaj  dairjr 

I  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA.  Box  21«  Br.lil.W«r«.  Vl 


HOUSTEINS 

SO  raalattred.  30  <*r;  blah 
fradaa  dua  tbu  fall.  M 
raalMaml.  M  blfk  md* 
>aarlln<>  10  rraiaUrM.  M 
hl(b  (larta  I  trar  olda  diM 
tbia  r>l<  I .!  miatared  bulla 
raadr  r»r  wni'-a  10  raiia- 
tartd  hailar  rahat.  pru^ 
to  aall  at  farmari'  prlraa. 
■^  Ho<>iain  haifar  csliaa 
>J0  to  yy^  aarb.  uvnaa 
pai'l  In  loti  of  5. 
J.  C.  Buna.  T1l».  H.  T. 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Ball  Calf 

for  'hrf*  v»«r«  tA  triT  r^irornit'I*  ftrtn^r  who     wlab««     UI 
in,i'n/T»  Lis  herd     Muci:et   H'll    Firm,   rhirlton.    MtM. 


Milking  Shorthorns  T' '"'"""" "-' """ 


r     M     KENNKKV   A   SONS 


da  Re.Ml  Stamp  f^r  »alf 
r->./,r    Briflford  Tn     Pa. 


Ratlitarad   Halatain   Friaaiaa  Catlla  Sana  af  tha  traat 
Flndania    Sir    Vald«.a     a    S7    Ih     b'lM     for    Mif 

wi.i.ARn  r.    ii.»sF.iiOAR    rmi».t  wn    va 


-,  Xwo    main    and    lateral    fi-malei 

Uuernseys—      ,(    prani.-al    biiHiii««a   riloM 
MORMVf.SlOE    FARM.        .S'\XVANIA.    PA. 


ICII8EV    BULL   CALF    dr«»»ad    Affil   J.    I»l». 

ricbl.    prlrfd    to   wll       Writ*    at    onca 

THE  MAl'I.K  DALB   FAIIM.   R.   «.       Fraeport 


Brad 
Oblo 


REGISTERED   JERSEYS 


A     f»w     hr'.l    hrif»r«    and     wnue 
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At  the  Fair 


The  thousands  of  cars  parked 
at  every  big  fair  plainly  indicate 
their  important  place  in  rural 
life. 

They  have  become  as  neces- 
sary as  telephones — almost  as 
indispensable  as  binders,  plows 
or  harrows. 

And  because  the  dependable 
and  economical  operation  of 
your  car  hinges  so  largely  on 
tires,  it  pays  to  equip  it  with 
good  tires. 

— tires  you  know  are  good. 

By  the  same  token,  it's  good 
business  to  buy  tires  that  are  ex- 
actly suited  to  your  car  and  your 
individual  driving  conditions. 

United  States  Tires 
are  Cood  Tires 


There  are  five  types  of  United 
States  Tires— one  for  every  need. 

They're  all  good — all  recog-    | 
nized  leaders  in  their  respective 
classes.  All  are  built  to  give  the 
utmost  in  service — to  last  and 
last  and  keep  on  lasting. 

All  contain  the  great  strength 
developed  by  the  long  experi- 
ence and  extensive  manufactur- 
ing facilities  of  the  largest  rub- 
ber company  in  the  world. 

It  makes  no  difference  what 
your  driving  conditions  may  be, 
the  nearest  United  States  Tire 
Sales  and  Service  Depot  Dealer 
can  supply  you  with  good  tires 
that  will  exactly  meet  your 
needs. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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FACTORS  IN  WHEAT  GROWING 

Lessons  From  Ten  Years  of  Experimentation  and  Field  Observations 

1^\\(^\^       A        F"      r^R  A  VTHA     iVI     ^^  '"  prevent  the  prompt  harvesting  of  the  crop 
*^^*^'     ^*     *^'    V'tViA.x^  k  rktV    i  1     jj  ,g  impossible  to  put  the  soil  in  the  proper  con- 

DEL,  EXPT.  STATION 


During  the  recent  war  more  attention  than 
usual  was  given  to  the  growing  of  wheat.  The 
guaranteed  price  as  fixed  by  the  government  en- 
couraged large  seedings  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  country.  Now  that  the  price  of  the  1920 
crop  will  be  determined  by  the  open  market  of 
the  world,   farmers  are   wondering  how   far  they 


dition  to  seed  wheat  on   time.     In   many  parts  of 
tlie  Eastern  States  it  may  be  well   to  re-plan  tlie 
year  to  year  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  uni-    rotation   so  as  to   have   wheat  follow  some  other 
formly  good  yields.     The  overhead  charges  of  pro-   crop  than  corn. 

duction     reach    a    (tertain     sum    for    every    crop,  In    Delaware    a    very '  satisfactory    four-year 

should  venture  in  planning  for  next  yearns  crop,  whether  large  or  small,  and  unless  this  expense  rotation  has  been  followed  where  corn  occuple8 
They  hesitate  because  of  the  uncertainty  o*f  price,  is  more  than  met  there  Is  no  profit.  Every  addi-  the  land  the  first  year.  Crimson  clover  Is  seeded 
and  because  labor  and  fertilizers  are  more  expen-    tional  bushel  above  a  certain  yield  represents  an    in  the  corn  at  the  lust  cultivation  and  is  turned 


sive  than  during  pre-war  times. 

The  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  1920  is  not  liltely 
to  be  far  below  that  of  the 
present.  The  early  estimates 
of  the  1919  wheat  crop  great- 
ly exceeded  the  mark.  The 
unusually  wet  weather  during 
the  months  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust in  many  of  the  wheat- 
growing  states  will  reduce  the 
expected  yield  very  consider- 
ably. Then,  too,  it  will  take 
a  year  or  two  at  least  for  the 
wheat  producing  countries  of 
Europe  to  regain  their  normal 
production.  In  the  meantime 
those  people  must  be  fed,  and 
every  prospect  seems  to  Indi- 
cate a  strong  demand  for 
broad-making  grain  for  many 
months  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  of  production,  especially 
labor,  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
duced very  materially.  How- 
ever, It  la  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  price  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers has  beei\  reduced 
about  30  percent  for  the 
fall    trade. 

There  will  be  a  tendency 
no   doubt    for    farmers   to    re- 


incrcaae  In  profit.     The  chief  Items  of  expense  in 
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Note  Differences  in  Yield  of  Smooth  and  Bearded  Varieties  under  Different  Systems 

of  Fertilization 


under  the  spring  of  the  second  year  for  soy  boans. 
Those  are  removed  for  hay  or 
seed,  and  the  land  seeded  tu 
wheat  for  the  third  year.  The 
wheat  Is  seeded  to  timothy 
and  clover  for  the  fourth 
year.  By  this  rotation  plan 
it  Is  possible  to  .seed  the 
wheat  at  more  nearly  the 
proper  time  and  with  less  ex- 
pense for  soil  preparation  (as 
the  soy  bean  land  needs  only 
to  be  disked)  than  If  the 
wheat  followed  the  corn.  The 
land  the  second  year  need  not 
be  planted  entirely  to  soy- 
beans. In  many  sections, 
sweet  corn  or  silage  corn,  or 
tomatoes  may  occupy  a  part 
of  the  field  with  the  soy 
beans.  All  of  these  crops  can 
be  removed  in  time  for  seed- 
ing wheat,  and  the  extra 
fertilization  they  receive  will 
be  of  indirect  benefit  to  the 
wheat  crop.  Cow  peas  might 
be  substituted  for  soy  beans 
where  desirable. 

In  the  more  northern 
sections  where  oats  do  well, 
they  may  follow  tlie  corn  anil 
in  turn  be  followed  by  wheat. 
Oats      are      harvested      early 


duce  their  acreage  of  wheat  to  within  their  former  growing  a   wheat  crop  are   labor,  fertilizers   and     enough   to  allow  the  ground  to  be  replowed  and 

systems   of   rotation.      The   extensive  seedings   of  seed.     The  cost  of  labor  and  seed  vary  but  little     thoroly  prepared  for   wheat.      If  the  rotation  can 

wheat  have  been  made.  In  many  Instances  during  from  year  to  year,  while  the  amount  and  kind  of     be  so  laid  out  that  plowing  is  not  necessary  for 

the  past  three  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  fertilizers  may  be  increased  or  reduced  as  the  case 

This  has  been  done  by  growing  wheal  two  or  more  may  be. 

years  on  the  same  field,  thus  disregarding  the  best  The    chief    factors    in    securing    a    profitable 

principles  of  soil  management.     As  this  was  done  yield  of  wheat  are  soil  preparation,  fertilization, 

In  response  to  the  patriotic  call  for  more  food.  It  time   of   seeding,    and    variety.     The    proper   soil 

was  well  and  just.     With  the 


increasing  demands  and  price 
for    dairy    products    we    shall 
probably  see  a  quick  return  to 
the  more  normal  rotations  In 
which    greater   attention    will 
be  paid  to  corn,  hay  and  pas- 
ture crops.     Much  of  the  ex- 
tended   acreage   of    wheat    In 
the  past  few    years   has  been 
accompanied    by    the    applica- 
tion  of    fertilizers   containing 
little  or  no  potash.    The  Inter- 
ference   of   the   crop   rotation 
In  order  to  ."ow  a  larger  acre- 
age of  wheat  has  resulted  In 
lowering  the    fertility   of    the 
foil  which  has  not  been    met 
by    the    kind    of    plant    food 
furnished    in    the    commercial 
fertilizers  that  have  been  ob- 
tainable     during     the      war. 
While  the  total  production  of 
wheat    has    been    greatly    In- 
creased, the  average  yield  per 
acre,  especially  In  the  Eastern 
States    has    not    been    up    to 
normal. 

Wheat  growing  should  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  operations 
Df  every   well-conducted    gen- 


Differences  in  Tield  from  Smooth  and  Bearded  Heads  in  Same  Field 


wheat,  so   much   labor   is  saved.      The   colder  the 

climate   the    more   necessary    it    becomes    to   plow 

the  land  early  enough  lo  have  it  well  settled  and 

compacted  before  seeding.     Where  wheat  follows 

oats  or  wheat,  early  plowing  Is  desirable  so  that 

frequent    harrowings    may   b<* 

made     before     seeding     time. 

This     process     promotes     the 

formation   of    nitrates   in    the 

soil    and    gives    the    wheat    a 

quick   start   in   the   fall. 

The  preparation  of  the 
soil  must  be  made  In  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  firm  seed  bed 
with  a  loose  mulch  two  or 
three  Inches  deep  at  time  of 
seeding.  The  seeding  should 
take  place  early  enough  to 
allow  the  wheat  to  make  a 
good  thrifty  growth  before 
winter  sets  in. 


Fertilizers  for  Wlieat 

Another  factor  of  prime 
Importance  In  the  growing  of 
wheat  is  plant  food.  Each 
bushel  of  wheat  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
To  grow  a  profitable  crop  the 
soil  must  furnish  these  ele- 
ments In  the  proper  propor- 
tion and  amount  or  must  be 
supplemented  by  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer.  It  is 
quite     as     necessary     that     a 


eral  farm.   Careful  studies  have  shown  that  for  the  preparation  is  secured  not  only  by  the  tillage  of    properly  balanced  ration  be  supplied  to  the  wheat 

labor  expended,  only  one  general  farm  crop,  viz.,  the  land  just  before  the  crop  is  seeded  but  refers 

hay,   pays  so    well.      In   other   words,    wheat   pays  to  the  kind  of  rotation  of  which  the  wheat  crop 

more  than  corn,  potatoes  or  even  tobacco,  per  hour  forms    a    part.       Adequate     and    econoinical     soil 

for  the  labor  of  producing  It.     These  conclusions  preparation  is  not  possible  if  some  consideration  is 

were  based  on  pre-war  prices.  not  given  to  the  system  of  crop  rotation,  and  espe- 

daily  to  the  crop  that  preceeds  the  wheat.     As  an 

Return  to  Normal  Rotation  illustration.  In  some  .sections  wheat  follows  corn. 

The   normal    profit    In    wheat    growing   from  If  the  corn  matures  late,  or  the  weather  Is  such 


crop  as  it  Is  to  have  the  proper  amount.  A  soil 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash  but  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid  cannot  develop  a  normal  crop. 

That  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in- 
creases and  tends  to  stabilize  the  yield  of  wheat 
is  shown  by  the  tests  conducted  by  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  rotation   In   which    fertilizers   were   used   on 


Septpmlx^r  6,  1919. 

whoat  is  the  .same  as  described  above  namely,  1st 
year  corn;  2nd  year  soy  bcatis;  .Trd  year,  wheat 
and  4th  year  timothy  and  clover.  The  table  be- 
low gives  the  average  yield  per  aero  for  each  of 
.several  treatments. 

The  Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Yield  of  Wheat 
10-Year  Average 

CJain  due 
Bus.  per      treat.   Wt.  per 
Treatment  acre  bus.  bus.  lbs. 

Nothing 11-5  ....  5:;.0 

Phosphoric  Acid 19.8  8.3  57.0 

Nitrogen    and    Phosphoric 

Acid 22.8  11.3  57.5 

Phosphoric       Acid       a  n  d 

Potash   24.8  13.3  SS..'". 

Nitrogen,  Phos.  Acid   and 

Potash    28.9  17.4  59.0 

The    average    yield    of    the    unfertilized    plots 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

much  profit  as  the  plot  recti vins  complete  fertil- 
izer. In  other  words,  the  nitroRon  under  thcKC 
conditions  IncrcaKod  the  pi'ofit  by  only  60  cents 
per  acre  all  ho  it  raised  the  yield  4  bushels.  Kvon 
with  this  low  price  of  wheat  none  of  th"  treat- 
iiicnls  yif'ldcd  less  lli:in  12.j  per  cent  on  tlic  inveiit- 
nient  in  fertilizers. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story  of  the  effect  of 
fertilizers  on  wheat.  As  stated  In  the  beginning, 
the  farmer  is  interested  in  getting  a  uniformly 
high  yield  year  after  year,  if  the  business  is  to 
prove  profitable.  If  we  examine  the  annual  yields 
of  this  test  it  will  bo  found  that  the  unfertilized 
plots  varied  in  yield  during  the  ten-year  period, 
from  5  to  17..^  bushels,  spread  of  2.'0  percent. 
During  the  same  years  the  plots  treated  with  com- 
mercial fertilizer  ranged  from  18  bushels  for  the 
poor  year'to  4  3  bushels  for  the  most  favorable 
year,  a  spread  of  13S  percent  In  yield. 

The  average  yield  of  the  fertilized   plots  for 
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doubled  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  not 
only  on  the  average,  hut  during  the  best  and  tlu> 
poorest  Hcasons  as  well.  If  the  fertilizer  used  cost 
tlio  equivalent  of  5  bushels  of  wheat,  the  yield  is 
still  increased  by  100  percent  for  the  average  of 
the  ton  years  and  also  during  the  best  and  the 
poorest  .seasons. 

The  Yield  of  Wheat  Per  Acre  on  Fertilized 
and  on  Unfertilized  Land 


If 

Fertilized.  .  . 

28.9 

43.0 

18.0 

Unfertilized. 

ii.r, 

17.5 

5.0 

Difference..  . 

17.4 

25..". 

13.0 

ii 

* 

\i 
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h 

J  . 

<  i 

tSi. 

59 

60.5 

57 

53 

5r).o 

44 

5.5       13 


was  11.5  bushels  per  acre.  Acid  phos- 
phate gave  a  yield  of  13.8  bushels,  a 
gain  of  8.3  bushels  due  to  the  fertilizer 
application.  Where  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric add  were  applied  in  combination, 
the  yield  was  22.8  bushels,  an  increase  of 
11.3  bushels  for  the  treatment.  I'hos- 
phorlc  add  and  potash  combined  gave  an 
average  yield  of  24.8  bushels,  or  a  gain  of 

13.3  bushels  over  the  unfertilized  plots. 
The  complete  fertilizer  application  gave  a 
yield    of    28.9    bushels,   making   a    gain   of 

17.4  bushels  above  the  untreated  plots. 
This  represents  an  Increase  in  yield  of  150 
percent,  due  to  fertilization.  In  the  same 
experiment  other  plots,  on  which  nitrogen 
and  potash  were  used  singly,  gave  an  in- 
crease of  3.1  and  5.9  bushels  respectively. 

Thus  it  appears  that  phosphoric  acid 
has  more  effect  than  any  other  element  in 
Increasing  the  yield.  Potash  stands  next, 
with  nitrogen  last.    Undoubtedly  the  nitro- 
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No  Fertilizer 


Weight  of  Grain 
The  quality  of  the  grain  as  well  a.s 
the  yield  Is  decidedly  affected  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  as  shown  by  these  experi- 
ments. During  the  poorest  year  the  unfer- 
tilized grain  weighed  only  44  pounds  per 
bushel;  the  fertilized,  57  pounds.  There 
Is  a  difference  of  13  pounds  per  bushel, 
sufficient  to  place  the  lighter  wheat  In  the 
1  iwest  grade  on  the  market.  With  the 
best  season  the  grain  from  the  unfertil- 
ized plot  weighed  55  pounds;  from  the 
complete  fertilizer  plot,  60.5  pounds,  a 
difference  of  5.5  pounds.  The  average 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  grain  on  the  unfer- 
tilized land  for  the  ten  years  was  53 
pounds;  on  the  plots  treated  with  complete 
fertilizer,  59  pounds  per  bushel,  a  differ- 
ence of  6  pounds.  The  application  of  the 
proper  fertilizer  not  only  Increased  the 
yield  but  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  qual- 


Double  Complete  F'ertillzer 


gen  content  of  the  soil  Is  fairly  well  kept  up  by  the  the  ten  years  was   23.9  b...hels;    for  the   poorest 

type  of  crop  rotation.     The  application  of  nitrogen  year  18  bushels,  a  difference  of  60  percent.     The 

increased    the    vield    about    4    bushels    per    acre,  average  yield   of  the   unfertilized   plots  was   11.5 

Figuring  wheat"  and  fertilizers  at  pre-war  prices,  bushels;   for  the  poorest  year  5  bushels,  a  d.ffer- 

tho  plot  receiving  acid  phosphate  gave  a  profit  of  c-nce  of  130  percent  in  yield.     The  following  table 

$6.S0  over  the  cost  of  treatment;  the  nitrogen  and  gives  the  results  In  a  comparable  form 
Phosphoric   add   con.bined   gave  a  profit  of   $6.30  The  table  shows  that  the  fert.ljzed  plots  out- 

per  acre;  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  together  yielded    the    untreated    plots   by    1.. 4    bushels   as 


made  a  profit  of  $9.30  per  acre,  and  the  complete 
fertilizer  treatment  yielded  a  profit  of  $9.90  per 
Bcre.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  phosphoric  add 
and    potash    combined    gave    within    60    cents    as 


PHOTOS  *r  COURTESY 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE 
/^QL.     EX.R.    STA. 


ity  cf  the  grain,  a  difference  that  represents  sev- 
eral cents  for  each  bushel  of  grain   harvested. 

Resistance  to  Disease 
The  effects  of  certain  diseases  to  which  wheat 
Is  heir  are  greatly  lessened  when  the  crop  is  prop- 
erly fed.  This  was  shown  clearly  In  the  1919 
crop.  Those  plots  which  did  not  receive  a  prop- 
erly balr.nced  plant  food  ration  suffered  far  more 
from  the  attacks  of  rust,  scab  and  blight  than  did 


an  average  of  ten  years.     During  the  best  season 

fertilizers    increased    the    yield    25.5    bushels    and     

.luring  the  poorest  vear,  13  bushels.     These  results    those    where    a   normal    application    of    fertilizers 
.how    that    the    yidd    of    wheat    was    more    than  (Continued  on  page   19) 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


Get  Him 

with  a 
Savage,  Boys! 


f^HOWS  are  canting  a  lot  of  dam- 
age   to   crops   throughout    the 
United  Sutea  and  are  the  greatest  pe«ta  among  birdt. 

Take  a  Savage  Junior  Rifle  and  one  or  two  of  your 
friends,  or  better  etiil,  organize  a  Boy's  Shooting  Club 
in  your  town  and  help  ezterniinate  the  Crows.  Some 
counties  are  paying  a  bounty  for  them. 

Be  sure  to  get  behind  a  atraight-ahooting  .22  Savage 
Junior  single-shot  Rifle  and  youll  be  the  best  shot  in 
your  neighborhood. 

Remember, "you'll  alwaya  find  a  Savage  vhere  the 
■ervice  is  the  hardest." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one  or  write  ua  for 
particulars. 

Si^\^iaB  ARIVfS  CORPORATiaX 

UnCA,N.Y. 

Bkna^r..   PhUadclphia.  Pa.    DMr(Nl.Mieh.    New  York.  N.  V. 


,2ieQlihrm  Savagm  Junior.  i9-ineh  nmnd 
harrM  tinmlm  the*  m*od*L  Shoots  ,22  $horl, 
Um  mMd  long  njU  rartndgut.  Boil  mrtion 
mmmttd  aflor  fcui  mi'ilarr  tifUt.  Canittiu 
ttock  wuk  ttoml  "hutfplatm,  Boai 
fromt  and  adfoalobU  roar  »tgntt.  An  arm 
mhich  M'tiM  tho  rmspoct  of  oxporu. 


NEW    YORK    TRACTOE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
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BUILDING  AN  ICE  HOUSE 
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WanarUmd  to  Civm  Sati$faeHon 

OombauU's 

Caustic  Balsam 
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I   Handles  Wet  and  Damp  Lime, 
I   Pliospliate  and   Fertilizer 


The  largest  tractor  demanstra- 
tion  ever  held  in  New  York  state 
took  place  August  13  and  14,  near 
Holcomb,  Ontario  County.  Upwards 
of  10,000  persons  attended  the 
demonstration  the  first  day  and  the 
second  day's  attendance  was  nearly 
as  large.  Two  thousand  automobiles 
were  parked  on  the  farm  and  along 
the  roadside  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day.  At  a  valuation  of 
11.000  each,  a  conservative  estimate, 
this  would  make  a  total  investment 
of  $2,000,000  in  motor  vehicles  re- 
quired to  bring  th?  crowd  to  the  big 
meeting,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
owned  by  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and 
surrounding  counties. 

Twelve  different  makes  of  tractors 
participated  in  t  h  e  demonstration. 
Among  these  were  several  two-plow 
machines  and  three  or  four  of  the 
larger  tractors  pulling  three  plows. 
The  field  was  a  large  one,  with  long 
furrows.  The  ground  was  dry  and 
in  excellent  condition  to  test  out  the 
capabilities  of  the  tractors.  The 
demonstration  developed  into  one  of 
speed,  rather  than  of  quality  of 
work,  as  under  the  same  conditions 
all  did  good  work.  There  has  been 
great  Improvement  in  tractors  made 
for  eastern  farming  conditions,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  and  still 
greater  Improvement  is  noticeable  in 
the  plows  and  other  implements  used 
with   the  tractors. 

The  plowing  test  was  supplement- 
ed with  a  fuel  test  in  which  all  fuel 
was  withdrawn  from  the  tractors 
and  a  certain  amount  put  in.  which 
was  again  measured  when  the  work 
was  completed.  A  disking  test  was 
held  after  the  plowing  was  com- 
pleted. The  work  of  each  tractor  was 
carefully  checked  up  by  inspectors, 
and  the  results,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  bulletin  by  the  State  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,    will   make 


"We  have  come  to  value  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  very  highly  for 
its  practical  and  helpful  suggestions. 
I  expect  to  rebuild  my  ice  house  this 
fall  and  would  like  some  suggestions 
concerning  construction  and  storing 
of  the  ice.  I  do  not  need  a  great 
amount  of  ice,  but  want  to  put  it  up 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  will  not 
have  to  put  up  too  much  for  the  lit- 
tle I  want  to  use.  Some  say  that 
good  drainage  should  be  provided  for 
the  water  resulting  from  the  melting 
ice.  Others  say  that  drainage  is  not 
necessary,  for  where  water  will  go 
air  will  come,  and  it  is  the  contact 
of  air  with  the  ice  that  causes  the 
ice  to  melt.  For  these  reasons  these 
people  recommend  a  concrete  bottom 
In  the  ice  house.  Others  say  that 
coal  cinders  are  just  as  good. 

"One  man  said  that  the  best  suc- 
cess he  ever  had  in  keeping  ice  was 
when  he  stored  it  in  an  old  silo.  I 
asked  him  what  feature  of  the  silo 
made  the  ice  kep  sn  well  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know  unless  it  was  that 
there  was  so  much  room  above  the 
Ice  that  the  heat  from  the  roof  did 
not  get  down  to  the  ice  covering.  I 
have  wondered  if  the  entire  con- 
struction of  the  silo  was  not  better 
for  keeping  ice  than  those  buildings 
usually  used. — W.  F.  H.,  McDon- 
ough,  N.  Y." 

Four  principles  are  usually  laid 
down  for  the  construction  of  a  good 
Ice  house,  but  these  four  may  be 
reduced  to  one — good  insulation. 
First,  there  must  be  good  under- 
drainage  to  carry  off  the  melted  ice. 
otherwise  it  forms  a  conductor  of 
heat  to  the  remainder  of  the  ice 
stored,  and  gradually  melts  it  from 
underneath.  ^Vater  melts  ice  faster 
than  air,  for  the  latter  merely  af- 
fects the  surface  while  water  pene- 
trates thruout.  Second,  there  must 
be   perfect  circulation  at   the   top  of 
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The  fint  eucccMfuI  lime,  phosphite  and 
fertiliser  distributor.  Spreads  everily  on  level 
or  htlly  land.  Patented  automatic  force 
feed  ;  attachea  to  any  wagon  in  3  minutes. 
Save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  —  Handle 
Fertiluet  OtUy  Once. 


I     30  DAYS'  TRIAL,  You  run  no  risk 

I 

I 

I 


Use  the  Holden  Lime,  Phosphate  and  Fertl- 
luer  Distributor  K  days— put  it  to  every  test. 
If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim  send  ii  back 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  special 
trial  order. 

THE   HOLDEN   CO..  Inc. 

DepL  13  a  P*oria.  IlL 


Put  Three  Acres  in  Fruit 

Get  our  fruit  trees  which  we  can  furnish  in 
standard  variety;  prepare  three  acres  of 
ground;  plant  them — in  ten  years  you'll 
wish  you  had  your  whole  farm  in  apples  and 
pears.  It  is  quite  possible  to  clear  up  to 
>300  an  acre  from  fruit.  Many  farmers  are 
now  making 

Lots  of  Money  From  Fifteen  Acres 

of  fruit,  while  undrr  tlie  old  "wlicit  jnd  corn"  thfy 
rpquirrd  40  or  .")0  acres  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence. 
Write  M*  today,  or  conatilt  our  aalesmaa.  who  will  be 
in    your  vicinity    soon. 

HOOPES,   BRO.  Sk  THOMAS   CO. 
41  Maple  Avenue  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


tractor  buyers. 

Dr.  Jordan  confined  his  address  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  the  central 
fact  of  which,  he  said,  was  the  high 
cost  of  industrial  labor  which  reacts 
upon  farm  labor.  The  farmer  is 
pinched  today  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  farm  labor.  The  high  cost  of 
machinery  is  another  factor  In  caus- 
ing high  living  costs.  He  believed 
that  profiteering  is  much  exaggerated 
In  the  newspapers;  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  >^ill  not  be  able 
by  legislation  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  standard  before  the 
war.  Thousands  of  men  are  doing 
business  on  an  honorable  basis.  Th« 
farmer  must  stand  for  bis  rights,  but 
must  not  believe  that  bis  neighbors 
in  other  lines  of  production  or  in- 
dustry are  dishonest.  Dr.  Jordan  re- 
gretted that  there  is  not  a  farmers' 
organization  in  the  state  which  rep- 
resents all  the  varied  interests  of  all 
the  farmers,  and  he  declared  that 
farm  organizations  must  get  to- 
gether. 

The  Holcomb  tractor  demon.stra- 
tinn  was  the  second  of  three  similar 
demonstrations  to  be  held  in  New 
York  under  the  division  of  produc- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  The  first 
demonstration,  which  was  held  in 
Utica,  recently,  was  attended  by 
17.000  persons.  The  third  will  be 
held  in  Northern  New  York.  These 
meetings  are  giving  the  tractor  a 
great  boost  in  New  York  State.  The 
firm  sold  23  tractors  the  first  day  of 
the  Holcomb  demonstration.  Each 
demonstration  is  invariably  followed 
with  many  tractor  sales  in  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  is  held.— E.  E.  R. 


sawdust  may  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible so  it  will  not  form  a  conductor 
for  the  heat  from  the  air  and  melt 
the  ice  on  top.  Third,  the  ice  must 
be  packed  so  as  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  air  thru  the  mass,  for 
there  is  certain  to  be  some  heated  air 
enter  the  building.  These  currents 
of  fresh  air  heat  up  rapidly  whereas 
dead  air  does  not  heat  so  readily. 
Fourth,  there  must  be  good  insula- 
tion at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
mass  of  Ice.  These  are  the  four  re- 
quirements. They  may  be  met  in 
a  number  of  types  of  buildings. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SKUNK 


Many  farmers  erroneously  suppose 
that  skunks  are  "varmints"  and  do 
much  damage  to  their  crops  and  that 
they  should,  therefore,  trap  and  de- 
stroy them  at  every  opportunity. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Skunks  are  among  the  most 
helpful  and  beneficial  of  the  farm- 
er's wild  friends.  They  not  only  do 
not  destroy  any  crop  whatsoever, 
but  they  feed  on  and  consume  great 
numbers  of  mice,  frogs,  bugs  and  In- 
sects. They  are  also  fond  of  wild 
fruit  such  as  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, etc.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they 
catch  a  chicken,  but  then  only  at 
night  and  where  the  fowls  have  bad 
housing  facilities. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  the  value  of  one  skunk 
to  the  farmer  at  $20  per  year.  The 
farmer  should  for  his  own  interest, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  rigidly  protect 
and  encourage  these  black  and  white 
friends    of    his. — L.    F.    S. 
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The  Production  of  Seed  Potatoes 

On  August  9th  the  New  York  State  ease-free  seed.  R.  C.  Parker,  man- 
potato  Association  held  its  summer  ag<  r  of  the  Suffokl  Co.  Karm  IJureau, 
field  meeting  on  the  farm  of  C.  A.  told  how  that  county  uses  200,000 
!.,acy,  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.  It  is  most  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  each  year, 
interesting  to  the  writer  to  look  back  mostly  imported  from  up-state  and 
five  years  to  the  time  when  as  first  northern  New  England.  The  191S 
president  of  the  association  he  held  tests  of  the  effect  of  disease  in  fields 
three  meetings.  Then  the  term  "ccr-  In  1917  upon  the  crop  of  the  suc- 
tifled  seed  potatoes"  was  unknown,  ceding  year  showed  following  re- 
Many   growers,   like  the   writer,   had    Suits: 

been     for    years    using     methods    of         Seed  from  mosaic-free  plants  yield- 
improving  potato  varieties  for  use  as    ed  442  bu.  per  acre. 
seed,    but    there    was    no    system    by         Seed  from  slightly  affected  plants, 
which  a  buyer  had  any  proof  of  the    356  bu.  per  acre. 

value    of    such    seed    excepting    the         See.I    from    badly    affected    plants, 
grower's  word  and  his  own  judgment    157  bu.  per  acre. 

from  its  outward  appearance.  Scien-  Another  set  of  five  tests  using  15 
tists  had  been  studying  the  various  commercial  samples  of  seed  showed 
potato  diseases,  but  their  study  had,  variations  in  yii'ld  from  89  bushels 
as  a  rule,  but  little  emphasis  on  the  per  acre  up  to  ."^Ol  bushels,  with 
result  of  the  disease  on  the  tuber  for  the  percentage  of  mosaic  on  the  vines 
use  as  sed.  The  sale  of  seed  potatoes  ranking  from  only  two-tenths  of  one 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  seed  percent  on  the  vines  producing  the 
houses  and  a  demand  for  new  vari-  301-bushel  yield  up  to  48  percent 
eties  was  largely  due  to  the  belief  mosaic  on  those  yielding  the  89- 
on  the  part  of  growers  that  the  key  bushel  per  acre, 
to    success    lay    In    the    discovery    of  .»,...        «      , 

Bome     new  and     marvelous     variety.  New  System  for  Testing  Seed 

Often,  a  grower  would  buy  a  dozen  For  the  1919  tests,  39  up-state 
new  varieties  in  a  season  without  inombers  of  the  association  furnished 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  any  a  half  bushel  of  seed  each  for  trial.. 
variety  was  adapted  to  his  climatic  The  idea  of  this  tost  is  to  not  only 
condition  and  with  small  chance  of  Inspect  the  seed  grower's  crop  in  his 
its  being  better  than  the  seed  he  ov.n  field,  but  to  also  have  a  sample 
already  had,  and  often  finding  the  being  tested  at  the  same  time  under 
new  seed  badly  diseased.  Long  Island  conditions.     Long  Island 

The  great  variation  In  the  value  of  growers  are  now  thoroly  awakening 
different  lots  of  imported  seed,  and  to  the  value  of  hirh-grade  seed.  A 
the  losses  from  poor  lots,  forced  the  disease-free  strain  of  high  yielding 
Long  Island  growers  to  consider  how  seed  would  pay  a  cost  of  ten  dollars 
they  might  best  secure  seed  of  uni-  per  bushel  where  a  strain  no  more 
form  high  quality.  A  number  of  di.^eased  than  many  commercial  sam- 
these  growers  at  the  Farmers'  Week  pies  would  only  be  worth  the  price 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Col-  Of  table  stock.  The  yield  is  the  vital 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  1914,  Induced    thing. 

up-state  growers  to  organize  with  AVith  the  39  New-  York  state  sam- 
them  the  State  Potato  Association,  pies,  others  are  being  tested  from 
and  it  Is  largely  to  the  profitable  sale  New  England  and  Canada,  making 
of  certified  seed  pot.-toes  that  the  sue-  72  In  all.  Very  few  of  all  those 
cess  of  the  association  is  due.  were  free  from  disease.     It  is  unfor- 

The  association  has  worked  out  a    innate     that     the     bronzing    of     the 
system  by  which  growers  have  fields    leaves     where     plants     are    suffering 
of  potatoes  intended  for  sale  as  seed    from  a  shortage  of  potash  in  the  soil 
Inspected   by   trained   scientists   at  a    made  it  hard  in  one  test  to  tell  Just 
cost  which  Just  covers  the  necessary    what  plants  were  affected, 
expense.     This  Inspection  covers  the         Dr.     M.     F.     Barrus,     of     Cornell, 
points    which    the    experience    of   the    brought  out  how  a  new  discovery  in  | 
soed  buying  growers  has  shown  them    regard    to    the    mosaic    and    leaf-roll  | 
to  be  vital  to  the  production  of  high    disea.«e»     was     forcing     a     complete 
grade  seed.     Only  those  fields  which    change  In  the  methods  of  seed  produc-i 
pass  three  Inspections:  at  blossoming    tion.     It  has  been  known  that  these 
time,  near  the  close  of  the   growing    diseases  were  carried   from  one  crop  ^ 
feason,  and  after  digging,  are  "ccrtl-    to  the  next  thru  the  seed,  and  it  has, 
fied."      That  the  value  of  this  thoro    been    believed    that    If    the    diseased 
inspection  Is  appreciated  by  the  b»iy-    hills  In  a  crop  could  be  removed  the 
ers  of  seed  potatoes  is  shown  by  the    remaining  hills,   when   used  as  seed, 
good  prices  paid  for  certified  seed.         vould  grow  a  crop  free  from  disease. 
About   400  people  were  present  at    rnfortiinately,       recent       discoveries 
the  recent  meeting,  the  greater  part    have    shown    that    the    task    of    the 
being    growers    coming    from    a    rtis-    grower   is   far   harder  than   this.      It 
tance.      The    forenoon    was    spent    In    has    been    proved    that    insects    may 
inspecting    the     fields    of    the    local    Carry  the  germs  of  either  mosaic  or 
members  of  the  Granby  Association,    leaf-roll  from  a  diseased  plant  to  an- 
This  was  an  opportunity  for  growers    other   which   may   remain   hoallhy   to 
to  meet   the   many   prominent  sclen-    all    appearances,  and   yet    produce    a 
tists  present  and  to  learn  from  them    crop    of    tubers   which    will    produce 
how  to  distinguish  potato  troubles  In    another  diseased   crop  when   used  as 
the  field.     Mosaic  was  the  principal    seed.     The  effect  of  this  new  discov- 
dlsease    found,     some    leaf-roll,    and    ery  upon  seed  production  methods  is 
Kome    vines    showing    a    trouble    the    far  reaching.     Where  it  was  former- 
FClentists    found    hard     to     diagnore    ly  thought  that  a  grower  might  take 
v.ith    certainty.      There   was  no   late   seed   containing   considerable    mosaic 
blight  and  practically  no  early  blight    or  leaf-roll  and  by  careful  work  elim- 
or    tipburn.      The    vines    were    large    inate     practically     all     the     diseased 
and    of    good    color    with    practically    plants   it   Is   now   recognized    that    It 
no  insect  damage,  a  surprise  to  many    Is  of  the   greatest   Importance   for    a 
growers  from  other  parts  of  the  state   seed  potato  producer  to  begin  with  a 
where   insect   damage   has  been  seri-    foundation    stock    which    is    just    as 
ous.      In   the   afternoon   the   program    near    as    possibe    free    from    disease. 
included  the  following:  Another    new   point    Is    the   value  of 

Dr.  F.  C.  Stewart,  botanist  of  the  separating  the  seed  plot  far  enough 
Geneva  Station,  outlined  the  experi-  from  other  potato  fields  to  lessen 
ments  by  which  the  mosaic  disease  is  the  risk  of  disease  being  carried  by 
being  studied  in  the  effort  to  get  dls-  (Continued  on  page  10) 


Moist,  Warm  Air  Promotes  Healtli 

DOCTORS  agree  that  a  large  percentage  of  coughs, 
colds,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  tuberculosis 
are  traceable  to  the  hot,  parched  air  of  unscien- 
tific heating  systems.  The  health  of  your  family  is 
}-our  most  priceless  blessinj^'.  Guard  against  sickness 
by  installing  a 

^^PIPELESS  HEATER     ^ 


which  will  heat  the  entire  home  w-Ith  the  coal 
required  by  stoves  to  heat  one  or  two  rooms.  It 
has  c:;;ra  larpe  rat'iating  surface  in  proportion  to 
s'zc  of  fircpot.  The  sides  of  the  Life  Saver 
Heater  body  arc  smooth  and  perpendicular, 
leaving  a  uniform  passa'-e  for  hot  air  all  the  way 
from  base  ring  to  the  combination  hot  anJ  cold 
air  rc;;istcr  which  heats  the  entire  home  by 
nature's  method — positive  and  rapiJ  air  circulation.  The 
Live  Saver  it  boiler  riveteJ — the  rivets  are  3-)4  inches 
thick,  set  close  and  driven  home  under  30  tons  pressure 
by  llQward-Jcsipncd  pn«umaiic  machines.  They  are 
prrmanentty  gas,  smoke  and  soot  tight.  They  represent 
real  battlc-hip  consiiuctioo—*  every  icaja  wiil  ttuid  aub- 
nariuc  lists. 

The  Life  S-.ver  is  guaranteed  against  burning  out  or  leat- 
ing  pas.  It  has  no  cement  packed  cup  joints  to  work 
loo»e  and  fill  the  house  with  diist  and  dire  like  the  olj- 
fashio-.cd  Cist  iron  (urnaces.  The  Life  Saver  coaverta  the 
firm  huuse  into  a  modern  home  in  a  sinsrie  day.  It  ia  sa 
fimple  yoBcan  install  it  yourrrlfif  desired. 
M:;il  the  ecupoo  for  our  Jlcalth  He»t 
b  loklct  and  Ut  ui  put  you  ia  touch  with 
the  dealer  Dearest  you. 

There  18  a  furnace  for  every  require- 

mi-nt  in  the  Wrot  Ir'^n  line^twclve 

i:y!cs  a:;J  scventy-niae  si-tcs. 
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DonaScl  B.  Hoivard 

Heater  Co. 

Des  Moines,  loura 


DOMtLD  B.    HOWARD    HEATER  CO.. 

lOM  Murphy   Straet, 
Om  Moines,  Iowa. 

I'lrasf  arnd  me  your  1I»1*h  Beat  booklet. 

My    Itoiue   if rooms atoriss. 

Cruuiid    siu     by (aat. 

Name 

Addruaa 

Dty     Sute 

I-tT*   dralrn   in   oiioa  taiTitury  abooU  wrlt« 
or  wix«  ua  at  ema. 


Evenly  balanced  long-wear  Plows 


Extra  strong  and  light  draft. 
Simply  made — easily  repaired. 
Will  not  break  on  first  stump  or 
rock.  Good  suction,  sticks  to  the 
ground;  suitable  for  rough  work 
and  in  any  soil. 

You  can  trust  Hamburg  Plows  to  turn 
the  furrows  all  the  way — no  jumping 
or  running  out,  but  easy,  steady  oper- 
ation. Every  plow  absolutely  guar- 
anteed—defective parts  replaced  or 
money  back. 

flAMBURq  PLOWS 

PARTS  FOR  REPAIRS— When- 
ever you  need  parts  for  repairs  to  your 
plow,  insist  on  Hamburg  parts.  Guar- 
anteed to  fit  any  standard  plow. 
Prompt  delivery  from  ourfactory  stock 
nght  m  your  section.  Ask  yourdealer 
for   Hamburg   Plows   or   Plow  Parts. 

Complete  information  Bnd  catalog  free  on 
request.    Write  for  a  copy  toduy. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS 
Hajnburs,  Pa, 

^^^-"^  .. 
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Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRAaOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerostne 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
sriKiU,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frirk 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinev. 
since  1853.  Writr  for  price  anl 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

S'*?  >V.  Main  St.,    Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Day 


-Elder  '^t^,^^'  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 
trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

SEE  VS  AT  THE  FAIR.     Write  f«»r  calalogtiPS. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman,  %'i^r:;'  15th  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,Pa. 

DEALERS— 
AMBLER  GARACE.  AmbUr,  Pa.  JAS.  L.  EASTLACK.  Ricbwood,  N.  J. 

DRF.SHER  MOTOR  CO.,  I*an»dale,  P«.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  RWrrton,  N.  J. 
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several  state  farm  bureaus  in  conference  with 
government  officials  recently.  We  publish  this  aa 
one  of  the  clearest  assertions  of  the  farmers' 
standpoint: 

"The  high  cost  of  living  Is   not   tlue  to   the 
storage  of  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs  and  poul- 
try   in    the   season    when    these    are    produced    in 
Botand u •Mond-aka  nutuir  »t  thi>  pafom^jti  PhiUd.iphi..  P.. und«»    except  lu  rare  cases  where  there  is  some  induce-    surplus  against  the  season  of  short  supply.     Popu- 

inent  other  than  the  wage  and  the  character  of    lar  as  is  the  hue  and  cry  against  storage  of  food- 


different  times  six  different  men.  Not  even  one 
of  these  men  showed  up  at  the  time  appointed. 
What  further  are  we  suppposed  to  do?  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  men  do  not 
want  work  on  the  farms.'' 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  similar  reports.     Re- 
turning soldiers  are  not  taking  Jobs  on  the  farm 
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GENEE  .L  OFFICK  —  «01-«OS    South   Srd   Sliwt.   Philadelphia.  Pi. 

Branch  OHitva  for  Ailvcrlisin^  only : 
Cleveland.  O.— toil  Oregon  Ave.     New  Vork  City— S81      Fourth     Ave. 
Chicago.  Ill— Conway  Buildiax.      Detroit,   Mich..  3S  Coogrex  St.  W. 
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work.  Farmers  generally  appreciate  the  con- 
dition and  in  many  sections  are  planning  their 
work  to  care  for  it  with  as  little  hired  help  as  pas- 
sible. If  the  city  people  could  but  understand  the 
labor  situation  on  the  farms,  they  would  have  a 
keener  appreciation  of  what  farm  prices,  hours  of 
labor,  and  auch  apparently  little  things  as  the 
daylight  saving  law  mean  to  the  future  farm  pro- 
duction of  this  country.  Until  there  is  that  better 
understanding  there  will  be  little  improvement  of 
the  labor  situation  on  the  farms  and  little  hope 


Remit  by  draft  poatoffice  or  eipresj  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  aj)  communications    to.   and   make    all  remiltanoes  payable  tO     fgf    general    improvement    Of    farm    production. 
The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  rlulanelphia.  Pa.  " 
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Our  Serial  Story 
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Sanity  About  Cold  Storage 

WHEN  the  public  mind  becomes  panicy,  as  is 
the  condition  now  concerning  the  high  cost 
of  living,  it  seems  for  the  time  being  to  lose  its 
native  good  sense  and  is  unable  to  view  problems 
in  their  right  proportion.  A  case  in  point  is  that 
of  cold  storage.  Because  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  food  now  in  storage,  and  because  prices 
are  high,  the  public  mind  thoughtlessly  condemns 
the  principle  of  storing  food  and  wouUl  do  away 
with  the  practice.  One  apparently  intelligent 
man  expressed  it  as  follows:  "I  would  like  to  see 
the  cold  storage  houses  emptied  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  doors  locked  for  six  months." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  if  any  more 


ITH  this  issue  is  published  the  first  install- 
ment of  our  new  serial  story.     Keziab  Coffin    food  in  storage  now  than  is  usually  found  at  this   operation  of  the  short-hour  day  in  Industrial  .cen 


stuffs,  it  is  a  palpable  fact  that  modern  storage 
methods  are  the  greatest  food  savers  in  the  world; 
at  one  and  the  same  time  saving  food  in  time  of 
plenty  and  supplying  it  in  time  of  scarcity,  and 
moreover,  maintaining  a  steadier  level  of  prices 
thruout  all  seasons  for  any  given  commodity.  In- 
discriminate restrictions  on  food  storage  will 
.serve  only  to  wastefully  glut  the  market  in  the 
harvest  season  of  meat.s.  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs 
and  poultry,  at  a  price  disa.strous  to  the  producer 
and  .create  a  dearth  of  these  products  out  of  sea- 
son at  a  .prohibitive  price.  Food  storage  for 
speculative  purposes  is  intolerable. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  is  not  due  to  exporta- 
tion of  food  and  clothing  any  more  than  it  is  due 
to  our  heavy  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 
machinery,  etc.,  of  which  the  farmer  is  a  heavy 
purchaser.  An  embargo  on  foodstuffs  to  bring 
down  the  high  cost  of  living  will  -be  as  demoraliz- 
ing to  American  agriculture  as  the  embargo  placed 
on  foodstuffs  was  to  French  agriculture  in  the 
tin<c  of  Louis  XIV. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  .produce  to 
the  limit  of  their  physical  ability.  Tfot  within  the 
knowledge,  not  In  the  present  generation,  have  all 
the  farmers  of  the  country  extended  their  every 
energy  in  a  consecrated  effort  to  produce  to  .the 
last  kernel  and  pound  all  the  jgrain  and  ^leat 
products    needed    to   feed    a    hungry   world.      The 


Is  a  kindly  New  England  widow,  whose  trite, 
homely  but  lovable  philosophy  is  certain  to  make 
her  many  friends  among  our  readers.  You  will 
enioy  the  typical  problems  of  the  young  minister 
coming  to  a  new  charge,  and  you  will  enjoy  more 
the  manner  in  which  Keziah  helps  bim  meet  them. 
Do  aot  miss  the  opening  chapters. 


Seeding  Wheat 


I 


THE  article  in  this  issue  on  seeding  wheat  has 
valuable  suggestions  for  all  wheat  growers. 
Many  are  asking  how  large  an  acreage  it  is  wise 
to  seed  this  fall.  Perhaps  the  soundest  advice 
is  to  return  to  the  normal  rotation  of  the  farm. 
It  will  not  pay  to  grow  wheat  at  the  continued 
expense  of  the  fertility  of  the  land.  There  are 
plenty  of  indications  that  bread-making  materials 
will  be  in  heavy  demand  for  the  next  year  or 
years,  but  regardless  of  price  prospects  the  wise 
farmer  will  return  to  the  wheat  acreage  that 
fits  into  bis  rotation  and  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  Plan  to  get 
additional  bushels  thru  better  seeding  rather  than 
thru    increased    acreages. 


Purebred  Potatoes 


THE  article  on  seed  potato  production,  found  on 
page  five  of  this  issue,  should  prove  interesting 
to  all  potato  growers.  Even  tho  the  conditions  in 
the  reader's  section  are  not  favorable  to  extensive, 
organized  efforts  in  this  work  the  article  should 
impress  all  with  the  importance  of  planting  good, 
pure,  disease-free  seed  potatoes.  While  all  crops 
are  greatly  dependent  tor  success  upon  good  seed, 
none  is  more  affected  than  the  potato  crop.  The 
habit  of  planting  year  after  year  the  "run  of 
the  bin"  is  responsible  for  the  average  80-bushel- 
yield  instead  of  two  or  three  times  this.  Of  course, 
fertilization  and  culture  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it  but  even  if  these  factors  are  fully  met, 
big  yields  are  impossible  if  the  yielding  quality  is 
not  inherent  in  the  seed  planted.  In  thcie  times  of 
high-priced  labor  and  fertilizer,  and  the  good  de- 
mand for  all  products,  it  is  a  shorUlghted  policy 
to  plant  seed  that  Is  not  reasonably  sure  t«  produce 
the  maximum  crop  under  the  existing  conditions. 

Jobs  For  Soldiers 

A    CHESTER  County  reader  says:      "I  noticed  a 


time  of  year.  The  effects  may  be  a  little  more 
apparent  because  there  has  b^en  little  surplus 
over  the  current  demand  thru  the  year  and  the 
storing  produced  almost  a  scarcity  where  in  nor- 
mal times  a  surplus  existed.  But  what  of  next 
winter  and  next  spring?  The  old-time  habit  of 
laying  in  a  family  supply  of  food  in  times  ^:f 
plenty  for  use  in  unproductive  seasons  is  no  longer 
practiced.  People  buy  from  day  to  day — almost 
from  meal  to  meal,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  insti- 
tution of  cold  storage,  famine  would  exist  in  every 
city  before  Christmas. 

Cold  storage  not  only  equalizes  the  supply 
thruout  the  year,  but  it  equalizes  prices  as  well. 
Altho  food  might  be  extremely  cheap  during  the 
summer  without  storage,  it  would  be  excessively 
high  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  farmers 
should  remember  that  the  benefits  accrue  to  them 
aa  well  aa  the  consumers.  To  sum  it  up,  the  mod- 
ern principle  of  food  storage  not  only  makes  it 
possible  for  city  consumers  to  live,  but  also  makes 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  continue  farming. 

All  this  does  not  excuse  the  unfair  use  of 
the  storage  principle.  The  use,  regulation  and 
control  of  cold  storage  is  in  the  people's  bands. 
They  must  see  to  it  that  hoarding  for  speculative 
purposes  is  not  practiced,  or  that  food  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  kept  off  the  market  until  it  spoils  or 
deteriorates,  but  it  is  a  shortsighted  policy  that 
would  destroy  a  necessary  institution  rather  than 
enforce  laws  for  its  proper  use.  One  much- 
needed  thing  in  cold  storage  legislation  is  a  fed- 
eral law  that  will  unify  storage  regulations  and 
practices.  Each  state  has  its  own  laws  at  present 
and  these  vary  so  widely  that  the  public  is  fre- 
quently imposed  upon.  For  instance,  the  time 
limit  for  storing  food  differs  in  the  different 
states,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  food  in  storage 
past  the  time  limit  in  that  state,  yet  take  it  out 
and  ship  it  to  a  state  having  a  longer  time  limit. 
In  fairness  to  all  this  should  be  prevented,  and  the 
only  feasible  way  is  to  pass  a  federal  law  estab- 
lishing a  national  limit  by  preventing  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  food  kept  beyond  a  specMed 
length  of  time. 


ters  and  a  talk  of  shorter  hours  \ind  ever-advanc- 
ing pay  has  made  It  well  nigh  impossible  for  any- 
where near  the  normfal  supply  of  help  to  be  main- 
tained on  farms.  The  daylight-saving  plan  has 
mitigated  against  maximum  production  by  reduc- 
ing materially  the  practical  working  hours  of  the 
day  on  the  farm. 

"The  farmer  has  not  struck,  walked  out  or 
otherwise  slackened  in  production.  The  high  cost 
of  .living  is  due  to  a  stagnation  in  production  of 
manufactured  goods  and  prepared  foodstuffs. 
Every  labor  strike  that  shuts  down  any  plant 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  foods 'i)r  the  making 
of  clothing,  that  shuts  down  vl  mine  or  a  mill, 
adds  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  .^hortly  after  a 
strike  of  the  Union  Stock  yards  and  packing 
plant  employes,  the  wholesale  price  of  fresh  meats 
advanced  fifteen  to  thirty-five  jiercent,  directly 
due  to  the  short  3cill  and  consequent  small  supply 
of  fresh  meats. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  is  .due  to  price  manipu- 
lation and  extravagant  J>roflt3  of  middlemen. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
practically  all  folks  to  j>ractice  even  ordinary 
economy  in  public  and  private  life.  This  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  economy  in  public  spending  was 
brought  within  the  focus  of  the  American  j>ublic'8 
attention  early  in  July,  when  the  railway  brother- 
hoods demanded  of  President  Wilson  that  be  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living  immediately,  threatening 
a  demand  in  wage  increase  amounting  to  a  total 
of  ISOO. 000,000  a  year,  payable  necessarily  from 
one  of  two  sources,  revenue  from  increased  freight 
rates  or  from  a  deficiency  appropriation,  either  of 
which  would  add  to  the  cost  of  living.  A  lack  of 
practicing  economics  in  private  life  may  be  illus- 
trated without  end.  Theatres  and  places  of 
amusement,  resorts  and  watering  places  are 
crowded  with  beautifully  gowned  women  and 
handsomely  tailored  men.  The  price  of  shoe 
shines  has  doubled  and  trebled,  yet  one  must  wait 
his  turn,  though  he  could  shine  his  own  shoes  At 
home  fur  less  than  one  cent." 

Let  us  add  to  this  that  the  high  costs  cannot 
be  permanently  reduced  by  artificial  pressure  on 
any  one  class  of  products  or  at  any  one  point  In 
the  circle.     Reasonable  economy  in   all  things  *by 
all  classes,  reduction  of  the  standard  of  living  to 
UMBROUS  statements  have  been  issued  assign-    the  basis  of  necessities  rather  than  luxuries,  and 
ng   the  cause  of  the    present   high    costs  of    a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  give  full 
necessities.     Under  analysis,  most  of  these  state-    value  in  labor,  money  or  production  are  the  only 


As  Farmers  See  It 
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ments  are  found  to  credit  high  costs  to  the  mis- 
demeanors or  mismanagement  of  all  except  the 
t\  plea  In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  for  jobs  party  making  the  statement.  It  is  time  for  cool 
for  returning  soldiers.  I  tried  to  do  my  part  in  this  thinking  and  the  facing  of  all  of  the  facts.  Fol- 
way  by  engaging  thru  the  government  agency  at    lowing  is  a  statement  issued  by  representat4ves  of 


factors  that  will  bring  living  back  to  normal.  If 
these  things  are  not  given  willingly,  they  can 
enforce  economies  regardless  of  choice.  The 
present  tendency  towards  higher  levels  has  abnut 
reached   Mi  limit. 


u 


Bj;.t-.  .her  G,  li»ll». 
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Winter  Work  Planned. — Renam- 
ing of  heads  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
followed  by  vigorous  planning  of  the 
work  the  State  authorities  plan  for 
this  coming  winter,  including  the 
try-out  of  some  ideas  which  have 
been  under  discussion.  Preliminary 
announcements  have  been  made  re- 
garding the  farmers  institutes,  the 
farm  advisors  and  the  farm  products 
show,  and  there  will  be  something 
to  say  soon  regarding  the  marketing 
bureau  and  its  plans  for  bringing  co- 
operative enterprises  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers.  Tlyuout  the  summer 
tbefe  has  been  a  careful  following  up 
of  the  various  licenses  issued  by  the 
Department,  and  fertiliztrs,  ueeds 
and  other  materials  coming  under 
State  supervision  have  been  given 
close  attention  with  some  gratifying 
results.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Fred  Rasmussen  after  a  conference 
at  State  College  was  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  College,  the  farm 
bureaus  and  various  bodies  interest- 
ed in  agriculture  would  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  extent  in   the  enterprises 

of  the  winter.      As  Jar  as  the  funds    ^  _^__  ^  ^^  ,-;,„.-.,.•■.   tu  m 
will  reach,  the  department  will  push    j„(,i,jry    ^hiph    the   Stat 


ization  is  being  built  up  among  farm- 
ers who  realize  what  th(  purcha.se  of 
stock  that  has  not  been  carefully  ex- 
amined is  going  to  mean.  There  are 
intimaliouK  of  u  change  in  ]iersonnel 
of  the  executive  olfice  of  the  board, 
which  may  iiKiterialize  before  very 
long.  It  Is  said  that  it  will  be  en- 
tirely amicable  and  that  no  politics 
is  mixed  in  it. 

Farmers  Make  Reports. — Farmers 
in  PeniisylvaiUa  to  the  number  of 
3..'>00  have  lih'd  reports  on  their 
acreage  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  response  to  a  rail 
for  co-operation  with  the  federal 
authorities.  Some  time  ago  an  ap- 
l)cal  w:is  made  to  the  State  author- 
itii's  to  secure  data  on  acreage  direct 
from  farmers  so  that  trustworthy  re- 
ports could  b(!  instituted.  The  State 
officials  got  into  touch  with  more 
than  1,600  assessors  and  over  1.100 
of  them  have  reported  that  they 
placed  the  rejiorts  In  hands  of  farm- 
ers. It  is  expected  to  get  thousands 
of  additional  reporfj*  all  of  which 
will  be  listed  at  Washington  and 
used  in  a  national  compilation. 

The  Telephone  Inquiry. — Much 
that  will  be  important  to  the  future 
of  the  telephone  r;ites  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  expected   to  turn   up  in  the 

e   authorities 


its  plans  for  placing  its  expert  advice 
within  reach  of  the  farmer  and  will 
work  in  co-operation  with  farm  bu- 
reaus. 

The  Mld-Wlnter  Show. — The  plans 
for  the  fourth  mid-winter  farm  prod- 
ucts show  call  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  display  and  the  meetings.  It  is 
possible  that  '•Farmers'  Week," 
which  is  held  at  State  College  in 
January,  m:iy  be  transferred  to  Har- 
risburg'  .so  that  these  meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  ses- 
sions of  the  "various  agricultural 
bodies  and  the  assembled  farmers  get 
the  advantage  of  the  best  speakers 
and  the  latest  ideas.  There  will  be 
no  State  Board  of  Agriculture  next 
winter,  but  instead  there  will  be 
dally  joint  meetings  with  top-line 
talkers  with  specialized  sessions  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  greatest  attention 
will  be  given  to  marketing  and  co- 
operative buying,  dairy  products  and 
equipment,  and  farm  machinery, 
while  some  arrangements  for  buying 
pure-bred  cattle  are  talked  of.  If  the 
plans  are  worked  out  there  will  be  a 
"Farmers'  Week"  for  Pennsylvania 
such  as  no  other  State  ever  had  and 
which  will  probably  set  the  pace  for 
many  county  meetings  and  for  organ- 
ization of  farmers  for  buying  and 
selling. 

The  Institutes.  —  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  farmers'  institutes,  as 
already  discussed  in  this  letter,  call 
for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  ses- 
sions and  of  speakers  and  an  increase 
of  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
problems  of  the  day.  According  to 
what  Secretary  Rasmussen  says,  the 
Stale  wants  to  find  out  what  is  want- 
ed by  farmers  and  fruit  growers  and 
stock  raisers  and  to  afford  means  to 
meet  the  needs  as  far  as  possible.  An 
innovation  will  be  singing  as  the 
conference  at  State  College  held  by 
the  institute  chairmen  showed  the 
value  ot  such  livening  up.  There 
will  be  numerous  one-day  eessions, 
at    least    two   state    experts   at   each    ^j^^j  ^^hpy  ^jji  go  after  school  boards 


have  started  aa  a  result  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Hell  Telephone  system 
to  continue  war  rates.  The  Commis- 
sion ordered  tho  Pell  to  make  cuts 
Fomelhing  over  two  years  ago  and 
the  chances  are  that  there  will  he 
a  lively  hearing  held  ^ero  this 
month  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has 
already  protested  the  rales. 

Road  Signs  Ordered  Down. — The 
Stale  aulhoriiies  took  drastic  steps 
to  get  rid  of  the  signs  which  have 
blossomed  along  State  highways 
since  the  campaign  fi)r  county  nom- 
inations began  throughout  the  State. 
Kvery  sign  within  the  legal  limits 
of  a  state  highway  has  been  ordered 
removed.  There  is  no  objection  to 
signs  on  private  property  along  the 
roads. 

Thin  Out  Blackbirds. — From  all 
accounts  the  blackbird  kill  this  year 
will  be  the  largest  in  a  long  time, 
the  opportunity  for  shooting  the 
birds  in  August  having  been  em- 
braced by  many  people.  In  some 
cotinlies  hundreds  of  city  hunters 
went  out  to  clear  up  the  birds  and 
In  other  nections  farmers 
blackbird  and  crow  hunts 
siderable  success. 

State  Revenue  Heavy, 
tions  are  that  the  State  revenue  will 
run  away  up  this  fall  and  winter. 
Already  the  Inheritance  taxes  have 
been  paid  In  sums  greater  than  ex- 
pected and  the  settlement  of  corpor- 
ation taxes  have  been  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  been  deemed  imperial  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Slate  will  be  able  to 
meet  tfie  big  appropriations  made  by 
the  1919  legislation. 

Tho  Salary  Question. — The  teach- 
ers' salary  question  la  going  to  wind 
up  in  the  courts.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  many  men  who  have  studied  the 
act  and  many  who  have  puzzled  over 
Its  provisions.  Predictions  are  free- 
ly made  here  that  teachers  will  not 
get  the  salary  advances  expected  and 


organized 
with  con- 

—  Indica- 


sesslon,  places  for  home  talent  and 
opportunltiy  for  discussion  of  trou- 
bles in  farming  with  less  attention 
to  government.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
possible  the  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  farming  talk  and  politics  will  be 
cut  out.  The  dales  and  places  for 
the  Institutes  will  be  made  up  short- 
ly and  they  will  begin  later  than 
usual. 

Going  to  the  Fairs. — State  experts 
have  been  directed  to  continue  their 
work  among  the  farmers  by  attend- 
ing fairs  and  speaking  where  advis- 
able or  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
special  information  in  regard  to  pests 
or  production  or  soil.     The  campaign 


which  will  gel  the  State  involved  by 
sending  questions  to  the  Capitol.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  if  a 
school  board  reduces  the  term  the 
State  can  withhold  the  appropria- 
tion. One  or  two  districts  have 
brought  this  possibility  up  and  asked 
what  the  commonwealth  will  do. 
There  are  something  like  thirty  ques- 
tions raised  over  the  salary  law  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
will  likely  seek  the  official  aid  of 
the  Attorney  General. — Hamilton. 
Harrlsburg,   August   30. 


ceiving  an  exhorbit.int  or  even  a  fair 
price  for  milk.  They  urge  prompt 
action  against  milk  dealers  by  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  by  the  V.  S. 
Attorney  General;  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fair  price  milk  coiumission 
in  every  rity,  of  nine  members — 
three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
nor,  three  by  the  Mayor,  and  the 
health  and  markets  commissioners  of 
each  city  and  the  state  health  com- 
missioners or  a  commission  similarly 
composed. 

Tariff  and  State  Crops. — The  im- 
portation of  Chinese  beans  and  of 
Chinese  eggs  into  the  port  of  Seattle, 
thence  across  the  continent  by  train, 
to  be  sold  by  carloads  on  New  York 
markets  at  prices  that  state  farmers 
cannot  match  and  remain  in  the 
business  calls  for  prompt  tariff  re- 
vision, if  our  farming  industry  is  not 
to  sufTer.  Poultry  men  are  and  have 
been  having  troubles  enough  without 
this  competition,  if  the  public  wants 
to  get  a  fair  supply  of  fri'sh  eggs  of 
known  quality.  The  duty  on  beans 
is  now  but  2.'i  cents  a  bushed,  fixed 
before  wartime  conditions,  when 
beans  were  $2.2.^  in  Boston.  The 
duly  should  now  be  90  cents  to  $1. 
Last  year  4.000,000  bushels  of  beans 
were  imported.  Because  they  de- 
moralized our  market.  New  York 
farmers  arc  giving  up  beans  very 
rapidly. 

Sun  Time  Wins. — Our  farmers  are 
relieved  at  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
in  overcoming  the  President's  second 
veto.  They  hope  a  precedent  has 
been  established,  and  that  in  future 
their  own  organizations,  tbrii  lessons 
learned  in  combating  this  harmful 
me.'isiire  of  changed  clocks,  will  be 
more  efTicient  in  protecting  farm  in- 
terests. They  will  do  well  now  to 
give  their  attention  everywhere  to 
combating  the   Lane   policy. 

Sale  of  State  Farms. — Western 
buyers  are  coming  into  the  state  to 
secure  farms  more  and  more.  A 
Cortland  real  estate  man  has  aver- 
aged a  score  of  sales  lo  such  buyers 
each  month  since  early  Spring,  and 
this  week  he  expects  eighteen  men 
in  one  group  who  want  farms.  Such 
buyers  alnu)st  always  want  the  farm 
with  stock  and  tools. 

Labor  Federation  Meets. — Four 
hunilred  delegates  and  representa- 
tives of  federal,  state  and  city  gov- 
ernments met  at  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor's  56th  annual 
convention  in  Syracuse  this  week. 
Five  hundred  women  delegates  also 
met  in  the  Women's  Congress  in  that 
city.  The  Governor,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration, and  J.  P.  Holland,  president 
of  the  State  Federation,  were  among 
the  speakers. 

Onion  Harvest. — This  year's  onion 
crop  raised  from  seed  is  being  har- 
vested two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Thrips  are  affecting  the  <rops  unfav- 
orably. There  will  be  many  bushels 
of  small  onions  this  year.  Buying 
has  not  really  begun  as  yet,  and 
prices  are   yet   uncertain. 

New  York  Hay  in  Demand. — A 
western  New  York  co-operative 
farmers'  organization  has  forme<l  a 
good  dem.ind  for  hay  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  The  hay  was  handled 
thru  a  broker  for  a  fee  of  50  cents  a 
ton.  The  price  basis  Is  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping station,   draft   on   arrival,   with 
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acre.  Cayuga  County  supervisors 
have  ajipropriatrd  an  extra  $500 
towarils  Farm  H.ireaii  support.  Mad- 
ison county  has  hired  a  visiting 
nurse  who  has  thus  far  discovered 
1S9  cases  of  tulierrulnsis.  Soldiers 
at  Fort  Oswego  boupiit  ten  pigs  with 
money  from  their  mess  fund.  They 
now  have  a  herd  of  US  headed  by 
one  of  the  finest  bred  sires  in  the 
state.  One  thousand  insane  soldiers 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  asylums 
of  the  state  as  soon  as  denuibillzation 
is  completed.  A  b  atload  of  weaiMjns 
has  been  seized  by  the  Buffalo  police 
and  dumped  into  Lake  Erie.  Rural 
teachers'  wages  are  running  from 
$1S  to  tur,  per  week  in  Central  New 
York,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
teachers.  The  new  fanitary  toilets 
insisted  on  by  the  state  department 
of  health  are  causing  much  dissatis- 
faction in  the  poorer  districts,  as  im- 
proved approaches  and  care  of  pres- 
ent facilities  would  have  given  as 
good  satisfaction.  Everywhere  there 
is  discontent  with  tho  present  school 
system.  Junior  high  school  courses 
and  agricultural  schools  should  be 
within  reach  of  every  child,  without 
boarding  away  from  home  for  young- 
er children. 


NEW  JERSEY  XEWS 


Foods  Advance  Despite  Probe. — 
The  investigation  into  high  prices  of 
food  in  New  Jersey  by  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  has  had  little 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  necessities  so 
far.  Cheese,  however,  has  dropped 
to  35  and  37  cents  per  pound  and 
lard  to  36  and  37  cc:,ts,  but  while 
potatoes  show  a  STiiall  decrease  in 
price  they  are  higher  now  than  they 
were  during  this  period  in  1918. 
Butter  has  advanced  one  cent.,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  commodity  al- 
ways takes  a  drop  in  ihe  summer- 
time, the  price  prevailing  now  being 
from  61  to  65  cents  per  pound, 
while  there  has  been  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  cabbage  but 
none  In  the  cost  of  eggs.  Sales  of 
army  beans  In  some  parts  of  New 
Jersey  have  had  some  effect  on  stocks 
of  beans  kept  at  retail  stores. 

Crops  Show  Slight  Recovery. — 
Crops  In  New  Jersey  have  shown 
some  recovery,  but  tl.f  y  mostly  show 
permanent  injury  from  excessive 
rains.  Peaches  are  maturing  early 
with  a  slightly  inferior  flavor  and 
are  rotting  considerably.  Apples 
altho  not  abundant  are  a  very  good 
crop.  Tomatoes,  lima  beans  and  pep- 
pers are  In  some  sections  of  the  State 
virtually  a  failure,  while  potatoes  In 
low  ground,  some  of  which  is  still 
flooded,  are  lost.  Late  red-skin  pota- 
toes are  growing  will,  sweet  potatoes 
are  excellent  and  promise  a  large 
crop,  and  corn,  grass  and  pastures 
are  good  to  excellent. 

The  Good  Cranberry  Crop. — The 
ouMook  for  a  good  crop  of  cranber- 
ries from  the  New  Jersey  bogs  is  not 
good  this  sea.son,  but  the  cranberry 
interests  centred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jamesburg,  Farmlngdale  and  Tom's 
River,  however,  may  spend  1150.000 
on  publicity  in  mapazine  advertising 
in  an  effort  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  value  of  the  cranberry  as  food. 
The  crop  of  these  berrif  s  in  the  State 
this  year  has  been  estimated  to  be 
about    150.000    barrels,    and    of    this 
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w"lde  results  that  gruit  growers  and    other  States  for  canning  purposes, 
rarmers  of  Solus.  Wavne  County,  are        Mercer    Dairymen     M^et.-One    o 
enroHing    in     an    organization    that    the  principal  features  of  a  field  day 
pSesJts   members    not   to   engage   held   ^.v   the   dairy  committee  of     be 
in  farm  work  for  more  than  six  hours    Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture 


known  In  the  State  for  many  years 
is  preparing  to  prevent  any  recur- 
rence of  the  diseases  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  during  the 
autumn,    and    a    good    strong   organ- 


the  Governor's  new  commission.  Dr 
John  Finlev  and  ex-Governor  Glynn, 
report  flagrant  profiteering  in  retail 
milk  in  practically  all  cities  of  the 
slate,    but   that    farmers   are   not   re- 


looking  for  a  location  for  a  curb 
market,  as  prices  here  are  extremely 
high,  A  Tomnhin-J  Conntv  farmer's 
whent    averaged    37    bushels    to    the 


the   State.      There   are   a 

cows    In    the    herd    producing    more 

than  200,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one 

vear. 
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MANURE  PIT  SAVES  MONEY 

A  manure  pit  doesn't  cost  money; 
It  saves  money.  The  value  ot  the 
manure  saved  when  stored  In  pits 
will  equal  at  least  5  percent  on 
the  pit  investment.  When  manure 
Is  stored  In  loose,  flat  piles  In  the 
barnyard,  the  loss  by  Icachlns  and 
decay  in  six  months  amounts  to  from 
30  to  60  percent. 

Water  tight  pits  are  the  best 
means  of  preservfng  manure,  says 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture. 
Such  pits  will  usually  be  constructed 
of  concrete.  They  should  hold  the 
Hquid,  and  keep  the  solid  material 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  saturated.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  such  a  pit  have 
a  roof.  A  rodf  is  necessary  only 
where  there  Is  no  pit  to  hold  the 
leach ings.     Saturation  prevents  heat- 


$30  or  interest  at  5  percent  on  the 
maximum  investment.  For  many 
crops  the  value  would  be  $2  to  $3  a 
ton,  or  10  to  15  percent  on  tlie  in- 
vestment. 


ADJUSTING  THE' SILAGE  CUTTfR 

The  most  important  adjustment  of 
the  silage  cutter  is  that  of  the  knive.s 
and  cutter  bar.  The  cutter  bar 
should  invariably  be  adjusted  up  to 
the  lower  roller,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  winding.  The  knive.s 
should  be  adjusted  up  to  the  cutter 
bar,  so  they  barely  touch.  The  cut- 
tor  bar  and  knives  should  both  be 
kept  sharp.  As  long  as  they  ar.> 
properly  adjusted  and  sharp  and  th» 
proper  amount  of  tension  put  on  th? 
rollers,  good  cutting  should  result. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  expect- 
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The  Home  Electric  light  TTnit  Supplies  lights  to  all  the  Buildings. 
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and  further  iuformatlon.  Agents  Wanted. 
PULLMAN  VENTILATOB  tc  MTO.  CO. 
201  W.  York  Ave.,  York.  Pa. 
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Green  Mountain 
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Are  Going  Fast  But 
Going  Promptly 

Have  You  Ordered  Yet? 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

34S  WEST  ST.,  RUTLAND.  VT. 
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ins,  which  Is  a  potent  source  of  lost*. 
The  normal  rainfall  on  the  manure 
will  offset  evaporation  and  Insure 
lietter  saturation. 

Amount  of  Storage  Required 
Milch  C0W3  and  horses  will  to- 
gether produce  a  little  less  than  a 
ton  of  manure  a  month  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  live  weight.  Twenty  cows 
and  horses  would  produce  fifteen  to 
twenty  tons  a  month,  or  about  100 
tons  In  six  months  from  November  to 
April,  inclusive.  It  will  weigh  from 
SO  to  70  pounds  a  cubic  foot,  depend- 
ing upon  the  parking  and  the  degree 
of  saturation.  At  60  pounds  a  cubic 
foot,  there  would  be  required  about 
3.:; 00  cubic  feet  of  storage  space. 
This  would  be  provided  by  a  pit  G 
feet  deep  by  15  feet  wide  by  40  feet 
lonK.  The  matorial  could  be  piled  on 
a  pit  30  feet  long,  other  dimensions 
inc  same. 

Cost  of  Pit 
With  10-lnch  walls  and  a  3-inch 
bottom,  there  would  be  required 
about  700  cubic  feet  of  concrete, 
which  at  65  cents  a  cubic  foot  would 
cost  $4.".5.  The  excavation,  rein- 
forcements, and  other  costs  might 
run  the  total  to  $500  to  $600.  or  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  an  animal — $4.50 
a  ton  storage  capacity.  With  a  25 
per  cent  net  saving.  30  tons  of  man- 
ure would  be  conserved.  At  a  dollar 
a   ton  in  the  pit,  its  value  would  be 


ing  the  knives  to  run  too  long  with- 
out being  sharpened.  No  set  of 
knives  will  hold  its  edge  longer  than 
one  day  and  ihey  should  be  changed 
and  resharpenod  at  least  that  often. 
If  the  corn  is  sandy  or  hard,  they 
will  require  sharpening  even  oftener 
than  this.  A  good  practice  is  to  usi' 
two  sets  of  knives  and  equip  the 
cutter  with  a  knife  grinding  attach- 
ment so  that  one  set  can  be  sharp- 
ened while  the  other  is  in  use.  Tlio 
saving  in  power  alone  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  set  of  knivei' 
in  one  season's  run. 

Bo  careful  after  having  done  an." 
work  about  the  machine  to  sec  that 
all  of  the  tools  are  cleared  away. 
Frequently  a  wrench  or  other  tool  is 
left  on  the  feed  table.  Anything  of 
this  kind  Is  likely  to  cause  damage 
to  the  cutter.  Go  over  the  machine 
frequently  and  see  that  all  bolts  ami 
nuts  are  tight,  particularly  those  on 
the  cutter  bar  casting  and  knives. 
Keep  the  machine  well  oiled  and 
wiien  thru  with  it  for  the  season, 
cle:in  it  thoroly,  grease  it  and  put  it 
away  In  a  dry  place. 

Carofuliioss  in  following  out  the 
instructions  of  the  manufacturer  and 
in  using  good  Judgment  in  taking 
care  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  will 
more  than  double  the  life  of  thp 
cutter. 


September  6,  1919. 

WHEN  THE  LEAGUE  FAILS 


The  other  day  I  met  a  young 
farmer  from  a  Soutliern  New  Yorl< 
hill  community  where  dairying  is  tlic 
leading  farm  activity.  Our  conver- 
sation led  to  the  improvement  in 
dairy  conditions  since  the  Dairy- 
men's League  l)ecame  the  controlling 
factor  in  milk   price  fixing. 

IJut  ho  was  not  enthusiastic  on 
this  subject.  The  League  in  his 
locality  was  weak.  In  fact,  in  his 
own  words  its  was  "on  its  last  legs." 
It  was  so  near  dead  that  the  com- 
pany owning  the  local  cooling  sta- 
tion was  able  to  make  its  own  prices 
regardless  of  the  League.  The  farm- 
ers were  not  only  ivcoiving  less  than 
the  price  agreed  upon  by  the  League, 
but  were  docked  on  this  and  that 
account,  until  the  profits  represented 
by  the  monthly  pay  checks  were 
small    and    unsatisfactory. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  was 
not  far  to  seek.  Two  or  three  of  the 
biggest  dairymen  located  near  the 
cooling  station,  while  being  leader.-^ 
In  the  League,  were  dealers  in  farm 
supplies.  They  were  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  the  League  just  as  long 
as  It  did  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  their  business. 

When  the  milk  strike  was  called 
last  winter  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
village  dairymen  suddenly  cooled. 
The  tenant  on  a  farm  belonging  to 
one  of  them  was  discovered  In  the 
act  of  hauling  milk  across  lots  to  the 
coollng'station,  nltho  all  had  agreed 
to  discontinue  delivery  of  milk  to 
the  condensary  company,  and  the 
local  cheese  factory,  for  some  time 
abandoned,  had  been  put  Into  oper- 
ation so  that  no  milk  would  be 
wasted.  This  and  similar  unfair  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  local  dealers  shook 
the  confidence  of  the  members  In 
them,  and  the  League  In  the  neigh- 
borhood was  wrecked  and  its  influ- 
ence lost. 

The  results,  as  described  by  my 
young  friend,  are  only  indications 
of  the  fate  that  would  befall  farmers 
In  every  dairy  district  in  the  League 
territory  if  the  Dairymen's  League 
should  fail.  They  show  that  the 
dairymen's  only  defense  is  organized 
co-operation,  such  as  Is  afforded 
them  by  the  League.  If  local  leaders 
are  untrustworthy,  turn  them  down 
and  elect  men  to  lead  who  can  be 
trusted.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
men  operating  dairies  as  a  side  line, 
who  are  deeply  Interested  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Leag^ie,  but  the  real 
dairymen  whose  principal  business  Is 
producing  milk  ought  to  be  among 
the  foremost  leaders  and  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  In  their  League 
affairs.  The  selfish  schemer  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  way 
of  farm  co-operation. — E.  E.  R. 


UTILE  SKIM  MILK  THROWN 
AWAY 
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Double  the  Life 


y^  of  your  farm  buildings  by  keeping 
^     them  painted.     Lumber  and  car- 
penters cost  infinitely  more  than  good 

fS   paint.     Paint  not  only  lengthens  the  lifetime  but  adds 
^§      1 00  per  cent,  to  the  appearance. 


TRADE 
MARK 


Paint 


does  both  and  costs  no  more  than  others.  If  good  paint  is  used,  painting 
need  not  be  done  often.  NICE  PAINT  is  good  paint  and  wood  protected  by 
it  lasts  many  years.  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  apply  it.  Your  dealer  can  supply 
you — if  not,  write  us  direct. 

A  HELPFULL  BOOKLET—FREE 

called  "Paint  Pointers,"  chuck  full  of  practical,  honest  information  that  will  help  on  any 

painting  job  you  have  in  mind.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Eugene  E.  Nice,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IIM 


*HICE"  PAINT       Nic£ 


RumrFMuse 


m 


TlKE^ 


'     PAPMTi 


For    the    interi.-^r   of    your    home    and 

it*   furnlihinq.      A    beautiful    duraMt 

gloit   flniih    in   colon. 


.e^rt. 


Mad*  with  a  high  grade  durabia  var. 

Oifh.      Ute    for    Hoori.    furnitura    and 

intrnor  wood   Morlt. 


BUNT  YOUR  BARN 

'WITH  V.S-OOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAV 

AT  FACTORY  PRIC£S 

Protect  your  bams  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
lummcf  $un  with  Arlington  Batilohip  Gray — the 
paint  the  Government  uses  on  its  fiphting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  coders  well  anU  is  easily 
applied. 

You  c«n  buy  this  trtfrd  quality-(radr  pamt  lod  out 
Ipccial  red  birn  pamlat  factory  pricn  now  Frnghi  prepaid 
There  ii  jn  Arlington  paint  lt>r  of  ry  war— «itua,  interior  and 
exterior  hou»e  pamcs,  implcmenf  rnamrli  and  MORC'LYTE, 
tbc  interior  Moitsry  whit*  coainel  for  dairies.  Arlmsiun 
tui  Hood  for  quality  pamt  (or  17  year*.  All  paint  lold  on 
moDcybacli  fuarantee  Tryaume  udrrtufn  whil'aleft  il  not 
rsactljr  »  repreaenied.  Refereoce  anjr  iantoo  bank.  Wnic 
al  once  lor  color  card,  pncra  and  dirrctiona  for  ordenof. 
Cel  ■  qtulitv.  {uaranterd  paint  at  laciory  pncea 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 
IMS  UuTitoa  Ave.         ^-  '  r    CANTON,  OHIO 

-^         CmrttUj  O—  tl,Uutm  C.H.IM  Par  Taar 


Dust  is  one  of  the  tractor  motor's 
worst  enemies. 


Apparently   very    little   skim    milk 
was    thrown    away    by    milk    «lealer.«< 
last  year.     The  I*.  5?.   Department   of  ^ 
ARricultiirp    recently    sent    question- j 
naires    to    dealers    in    Hoston.    Phila-  j 
(lelphia.     Detroit,      and      PittshurRh. 
cities  selected   as  typical.     Only  one  | 
dealer   reported    throwing  away    any 
ronsiderable   quantity   of  skim    miik. 
Others    report    manufacturinR    their 
surplus  into  various  products,  inelud- 
inp  cheese,    milk    powder,   condensed 
milk,     buttermilk,     and     casein.       In 
Boston.      Philadelphia,      and      Pitts- 
burgh, the  largest  surpluses  came  in 
May  and  June.     The  season  of  large 
surplus  came  earlier   in    Detroit,   be- 
ginning   in     February    and    running 
thru   April.      With   some  dealers   the 
surplus  Is  large  thruout  the  year. 


ARLINGTON 

qUALITV  PA1NT5  FOR  17  NEARS 


WA  N  T  ED- 

Siiiitle  in'ti  to  work  in  npto  <I  it.'  lO* 
liarn.  Mu^t  In-  eooil  dry  hanj  iiii;kir« 
Waeos  $riii  p«T  month  anH  lioanl.  <toi>il 
0|<!>ort'jnit..  fur  a<l\M?i<-yineiil.  Can  sl«o 
u»(>  oni'  or  two  ••xiMTieru'ed  men  at  milk- 
in.:  atui  fi't'ilini:  tc^t  row «.  wjjo*  f(»r  thi^ 
work   Uipending  on   pxporicnrc  and  aliilit.v. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

WINTHERTHUR,  DEL. 

:l"0    li.jd    of    r.i:i.-ilir..l     ll..l^l,irn. 


HAY 

H    w.  D.  POWER  t  CO.     m  w.  a  SI,  nm  T«t  h 

«       ar«  Uia  lartMt  baodlcra  a#  commiaikn  ba;  Jk 

JJ       In    ireawr    New    York:    If   you    bate  bar   to  „ 

Y      dlipow    of    c«>mioujilrate    wlUi    tb*m.  T 


HAY 


J^OLONIAV 


a  good  bag,   it 
much  easier  to 

For  these  reasons  we  pack 


THE  70  lb.  bag  is 
just  the  right  size 
for  farm  use.  It  is  easy 
for  the  dealer  to  stack 
them  up  and  again  it's 
easy  for  the  buyer  to 
place  them  in  a  truck 
or  wagon,  automobile  or 
buggy  and  keepin  a  good 
dry  place  in  the  house. 

It  is  convenient  to  open 
at  the  top  and  a  simple 
matter  to  take  out  the 
salt.  Being  packed  in 
is  less  expensive  and 
handle  than  a  barrel. 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL    FARMER'S 

SALT 

in  70  lb.  bags. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKrtON.  OHIO 
Chicago,  ni.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Boston,  Masa.  Ailanla.  Ga. 


Say  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  IVnnsylvaniji  Fanner  wlicn  writiivj;  to  our  jidvt'rtisers 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


SPECIAL  POTATO  REPORT 


Wichita.     $766,200;     New     Orleans. 
$762,425;    Louisville,   $74.''>.000;    Col- 

Comments    ou    Late    Commercial  umbiu.    $702,800;    Berkeley.    $627.- 

Q  300;     Baltimore,     $528,200;     Spring- 

^  field.  $495,600. 

The     Bureau    of    Crop     Estimates        q^  j^,^  g^    jgig^  4,^^  jo^^l  amount 

ls.sue8    the    following    report    on    the  ^^    mortgage    loans   closed    since    the 

late     or    winter    commercial    potato  establishment   of    the    Federal    Land 

crop  of  the   United  States,   based  on  g^^^g    ^^^    $244,653,871    to    94.815 

conditions    Augu-st    1.       This    report  i,orrowers   in   number.      During   July 

deals  primarily  with  that  part  which  ^  533  applications  were  received  a?k- 

Is  shipped  in  carloads  or  the  strictly  jj^^    j^^    $15,440,853.       During    the 

commercial  crop.  g^me    period    4.077    loans    were    ap- 

Information  this  month  bears  out  proved,    amounting    to     $12,132,386. 

earlier    estimates    of    a    general    de-  Altogether     206,4S3     farmers     have 

crease   in   acreage  from   that  of  last  ^ppned  for  loans  under  this  system, 

year    of    from    Ave    to    ten    per   cent,  j^^    ,1,^    aggregate    amount  of    $562,- 

Conditions,  particularly  in  the  Rocky  q^j  ^^^ 

Mountain   States,   are  not  promising.  

The   stand   is  poor  and   the  acreage 

is  considerably   less  than   last   year. 

In  the  east  the  conditions  in  Maine        .j.^^  y   g    Department  of  Agricult- 

are  very  good  and  the  crop  Is  report-  ^^^    ^^^   published    a   report   on    the 

ed    m    excellent    condition    in    Aroos-  ^^^^^^    ^^.^^^    ^^    untriixed    fertilizer 

took  County.     la  New  York  the  con-  ^^^^^    obtained    in    June.      It    is    a 

ditlon  is  rather  poor  with  the  excep-  gtriking  disclosure  of  the  wide  vari- 


inroads    in    this    respect    have    been  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SEED 

made  on  the  Spring  wheat  crop.     Not  POTATOES 

onl.v  has  the  yield  been  cut  down,  as  

regards   number  of   bushels,   but   the 
quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Cowpeas    and    Velvet    Beans. — Are  

short,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  poor  insects  from  affected  fields  to  healthy, 

germination    of    seed.      Great    atten-  Leaf-roll  is  very  severe  in  1919.   This 

tion  should  be  paid  by  farmers  of  the  trouble  has  formerly  been  much  worse 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


So'.'.th  to  guard  carefully  the  seed  of 
these  valuable  legumes,  as  care  in 
this  direction  will  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  this  year's  short  acreage. 

Beans. — This  crop  promises  fair  to 
good  in  all  bean  producing  sections. 
Reports  from  the  far  West  indicate 
that  most  of  the  beans  produced  last 
year   in   that  section   are  still  in  the 


on  blue-sprout  varieties  than  with 
White  sprouts  of  the  Green  Muontaia 
type,  but  this  year  many  of  the  latter 
are  affected  as  much  as  10  to  12  per- 
cent. 

C.  R.  White,  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
now  Introduced  a  new  note  with  the 
discussion.      He    started    by    saying 


RETAIL  FERTILIZER  PRICES 


growers'   hands,  and  are  starting  to  that  "Our  country  is  just  now  in  a 

move  at  high  prices.  State  of   hysteria  due  to  our  recent 

Potatoes. — The     potato     situation  Coming   out    from    under   the   anaes- 

has  not  improved.  thetic  given   for  the  removal  of  the 

Peaches. — Unless  there  Is  a  change  cancor   of   Hunism."      City   residents 

In    transportation    conditions,    owing  are  clamoring  for  special  favor  from 

to  strikes,   much  of  Mis.sourl's  won-  the    government    because    they    are 


tion  of  Long  Island  where  conditions 


atlon  of  prices  charged  for  fertilizer 


are    most    promising.      In   the   heavy  ingredients.      The    prices    given    are 

producing  centers  in  Michigan,  Wis-  ^j^^  ^^j^^  p^,^  ,^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^ 

consin    and    Minnesota    the    crop    Is  ^^    the  1  ocal    markets.      The   reports 

indicated    at   considerably   less   than  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


last    year.      Michigan    Is   ten    points 


The  reports  show  that  potash  salts 


lower  m  condition  than  at  his  time  ^^^^  ^^^  generally  available.     Out  of 

last  year,  while  Wisconsin  Is  twenty  ^g^  reports  only  7  gave  quotations  for 

points  lower.    On  the  other  hand  the  g^pbate  of  potash,  the  prices  rang- 

condltlon   of  the  crop   In  Minnesota  j^^^  ,^^^   ,^5  ^^  ^35^   ^^^  ^^^      q^ 


derful  Elberta  peach  crop  will  be 
lost,   for  want  of  shipping  facilities. 

Grapes. — Are  generally  good. 

Tomatoes. — Will  be  a  light  crop. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — With  prospects 
good  to  extra  good  on  this  crop,  this 
delicious  vegetable  should,  to  quite 
a  large  extent,  fill  In  the  gap  created 
by  the  short  crop  of  Irish  potatoes. 

Weather     conditions    in     Montana 


"consumers."  forgetting  that  the 
farmer  is  not  only  a  consumer  of  food 
but  also  of  many  products  of  the  city 
man's  labor.  For  many  years  city 
■Workmen  have  been  rapidly  raising 
their  standard  of  living  until  It  Is 
now  above  that  of  the  average 
farmer.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
there  are  200.000  people  In  New 
York    city    who    are    unable    to    find 


is  considerably  better. 


have  Improved,  as  general  rains  fell    places  to  live  while  at  the  same  time 


muriate  of  potash   11  county  agents   over  quite  a  large  area. 


New  York  has  an  acreage  of  about  ^^^^    p^,j.^g    ranging    from    $47    to 

6  percent  less  than  last  year  and   6  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^       ^^^    ^^^    so-called 

percent  less  than  the  average,  and  a  jjebraska  potash  ranged  all  the  way 

condition  of  about  84  percent  for  the  j^^^    ,35    ^^    ^^^^       ^^^    p^,^^^   ^, 

state.      Outside   of   the    Long   Island  g^jph^te  of  ammonium    varied    from 


PRICES  OF  ACID  PHOSPHATE 


District,     however,    the    commercial 


$'^.8   in  one  place  in  Pennsylvania  to 


crop  is  in  but  fair  condition.  The  j^g^  ^^  Florida.  On  cottonseed  meal, 
average  for  the  state  exclusive  of  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  p^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^ 
Long  Island  Is  78  percent.     There  Is    ^3.  ^^  ^^^,  tankage.  $25  to  $150. 


a  general  complaint  of  this  stand 
and  very  spindling  growth  as  the  re- 
sult of  hot  weather.     Potato  beetles 


The  greatest  number  of  reports 
covered  the  acid  phosphate  prices  In 
several    counties    In    nearly    all    the 


are     reported    very     abundant     and  ^j^,^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^j^^  Mississippi.     The 

there    has    been   some    damage   from  p^,^^g  ^^  jg  p^^^^^^  ^^,^  phosphate 

flee  beetles:  also  dry  weather  in  some  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^„^^.^.    ,^  Massachusetts, 

scattered    sections.      The   crop    aver-  j„,    ^^    ^jg.    ^^^^^^   ^^,^^^     ,,3    ^^ 

ages  from  one  to  three  weeks  late.  BO  j^^.     Delaware.     $22.31     to    $36.50; 

that   loss    from   frost   Is  likely   to   be  ^^^  ^ork.  $25.25  to  $37;   New  Jer- 

greater  than  usual.  g^^.    ,32.20  to  $29.50;  Pennsylvania, 

New     Jersey.  —  The    commercial  ,,.75   ^^   ,3,.    Maryland,   21.85    to 

potato    acreage    In    New    Jersey    Is  i^q 

somewhat  less  than  last  year  and  the  


a  day's  trip  along  the  highways  of 
almost  any  part  of  New  York  state 
will  show  many  empty  houses.  Not 
only  are  many  farms  being  complete- 
Holding  that  a  shortage  of  acid  1y  abandoned,  but  on  the  greater 
phosphate  does  not  justify  the  prices  part  of  the  farms  of  the  state  farmers 
that  are  being  charged  by  manufact-  have  been  forced  to  give  poor  care  to 
nrers  for  this  fertilizer,  the  United  their  growing  crops  because  they 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Cannot  with  present  food  prices  com- 
notifled  phosphate  miners  and  add  pete  with  city  Industries  for  labor, 
phosphate  manufacturers  not  to  ad-  The  steady  emigration  to  the  city  Is 
Tance  the  present  prices  of  rock  phos-  further  affecting  food  production  thru 
phate  or  bulk  acid  phosphate  with-  so  many  of  the  farmers  being  men  of 
Out  submitting  the  proposed  In-  greater  average  age  than  In  other  oc- 
Creases  together  with  specific  data  on  cupations.  the  young  men  going  to 
real  and  unavoidable  higher  costs  the  city  instead  of  farming. 
of  production  since  June.  1919.  The  The  potato  growers  of  the  Eastern 
Department  considers  higher  produc-  Shore  of  Virginia  have  found  that 
tion  costs  the  only  possible  Justlflca-  eo-operatlon  has  been  of  Immense 
tion  for  the  Increases  in  price  since  value  In  selling  their  many  millions 


CROP  REPORT 


Summary  of  Crop  Conditions  as  Re- 
ported  by  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company's  Reporters: 


condition  is  estimated  at  about  72 
per  cent.  Stand  Is  uneven  and  seed 
germinated  rather  poorly. 

Pennsylvania.  —  The    commercial 
potato    acreage    In    Pennsylvania    is 

less  than    last  year  in   most  sections  

of  the  state.  The  condition  of  the  corn.— All  over  the  corn  belt  this 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  79  percent  ^.^^p  ^^,„  proniises  well.  There  are 
as  compared  with  68  per  cent  last  ^^^^^  sections  that  have  been  dam- 
year  at  this  time.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  extent  of  35  percent  by 

the    hot.    dry    weather    coming    just 
FARM  LOAN  BAinCS  ^t   a  critical   time.     Speaking  gener- 

ally,    however,    the   crop    Is    In    good 
Business  for  July  shape  and   has   been   much   Improved 

During  the  month  of  July.  1919  an    by     local     rains     during     the     past 
aggregate  of  $10,359,390  was  loaned    week. 

to  3.384  farmers  of  the  United  States  Oats. — ^The  reports  this  week  Indi- 
by  the  Federal  Land  Banks  on  long  cate  that  the  yield  of  oats  In  general 
time  first  mortgages  according  to  the  Is  only  fair  and  much  of  the  grain  la 
monthly     statements     made     to     the    light. 

Farm  Loan  Board.  The  Federal  Wheat. — Heavy  reductions  have 
Land  Bank  of  Houston  leads  in  the  been  made  In  the  estimated  figures 
amount  of  loans  closed  the  same  by  the  actual  threshing  of  the  crop, 
being  $1,310,415.  with  the  Federal  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  wheat 
Land  Bank  of  Omaha  running  next  Is  now  threshed,  and  It  Is  now  ap- 
In  amount  $1,217,000.  The  other  parent  that  various  minor  diseases, 
banks  closed  loans  In  July  as  follows:  coupled  with  unfavorable  climatic 
St.  Paul.  $1,167,600;  Spokane.  $1,-  conditions  at  critical  periods,  have 
030,820;       St.      Louis.      $1,006,030;    produced    this    result.      The    greatest 


June. 

Strikes  in  Florida  and  car  short- 
ages In  Florida  and  Tennessee  have 
combined  to  reduce  production  and 
shipment.     To  meet  the  shipping  slt- 


Of  bushes  of  early  potatoes  upon  the 
City  markets  in  summer.  With  a  live 
Organization  furnished  with  suffic- 
ient funds  they  are  able  to  sell  their 
product    with    far    less   risk    of    loss 


nation  the  Department  has  urged  the    from  swindling  buyers  than  before. 
Railroad     Administration     to     make    Another    successful    Instance    of    co- 
available  suflfici^nt  cars  for  fertilizer    operation  In  selling  potatoes  is  that 
deliveries  In  the  Interest  of  crop  pro-    of  the  Michigan  Potato  Exchange, 
duction.  The  writer  told  New  York  growers 

The  prices  quoted  for  stralgbt  and  how  earnest  he  had  found  the  Can- 
acid  phosphate  In  hags  to  dealers  or  adian  growers  in  their  work  of  Im- 
Indlvlduals  ordering  30  tons  or  more  proving  their  potatoes  for  sale  in 
in  the  spring  of  1919  was  $24  a  ton  A.nerican  markets.  Canadian  grow- 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and  ers  have  up  till  now  largely  raised 
Cartaret.  The  price  asked  for  the  potato  varieties  that  were  good  for 
fall  trade  is  $22.50  a  ton.  This  local  use  but  since  the  war  began 
obviously  is  not  a  reduction  of  30  per  Lave  started  to  produce  a  high  grade 
cent — the  reduction  at  which  the  De-  product  for  sale  in  the  United  States, 
partment  has  notified  farmers  they  both  as  table  stock  and  as  seed, 
should  be  able  to  obtain  mixed  fer-  Messrs.  Smith,  Cross  and  Sweet 
tllizers  in  the  fall  of  1919.  On  July  discus.sed  Improved  methods  of  sell- 
30  the  Department  notified  all  acid  Ing  certified  seed  potatoes.  A  central 
phosphate  manufacturers  that  in  the  Selling  agency  has  been  advocated, 
future  they  would  be  required  to  and  has  great  advantages.  One  dls- 
base  the  price  of  straight  acid  phos-  advantage  Is  that  no  two  lots  of  cer- 
phate  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  mate-  tifled  seed  are  exactly  the  same  In 
rials  of  manufacture  and  sale,  plus  a  value,  and  the  most  careful  grower 
rea.sonable  profit,  as  a  separate  com-  must  not  be  penalized  by  receiving 
modity,  and  that  the  cost  of  manu-  the  same  price  as  another  grower 
factoring  mixed  goods  should  not  be  who  Is  careless,  or  at  best  unsuccess- 
prorated  on  the  add  phosphate.  ful. 


(rop>Ti«ht  by  I'n.l<Twoo<I  &  T'mlcf  wood) 

1-Pathfinder   Pianos   Starting  Coast   to  Coast      4-Women     and     Children     Seeking    Food     at      8-Author  of  Plumb  Railroad  Nationalization 
Kiight.  American  Relief  Station  In  Poland.  Han. 


-Mm.     Breckinridge     I^onp.     Wife    of    Third 


.>; President    Wilson    Addressing    Congress    on  

....„ „.     .....^ .      Cost  of  living  0-.\ttorney   General    Mitchell   Palmor  Who   ii. 

.•\sKt.  Secretary  of  State,  who  will  be  official  p^mma  Canal'  as  Peen   from   Fighting  Top  leading  the  Campaign    Against    High   Cost 

Kntertniner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ,  n  Th A.^  ir  b         s  ^^  Living. 

of  Battleship. 

N>w  Pacific  Fleet  Passing  Thru  the  Panama      7— Joint    Conference    on    Railroad    Contn.l    in  An.lrow   Carneeie 

Canal.  Session   in  Washington.  '"      ""e   '•''"'   An.lrexv    i  arncgie. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


VALUE! 


OF 


LIME 

ON  SOIL! 

has  been  determined  W 
by  Practice  and  Ex- 
perience as  much  as  | ; 
by  Chemistry. 

But  Actual  Cost  of  ; ; 
Lime  Delivered  at  ;; 
the  Farm  involves 
the  factors  of  Purity 
and  Labor  of  Hand- 
ling and  of  Spread- 
ing. 

Warner's  "Litnoid"  is 
Pure  hydratcd  lime  ship- 
ped in  a  convenient  and 
handy  package.  Its  Pur- 
ity and  Emsc  of  Handling 
increase  its  real  value. 

Charles  Warner  Company 
Wi]io'n.Del.  PhiUd)L,Pa.  N.Y.CHy  \  \ 


BETTER  METHODS  OF  SELLING 


direct  with   the  retail  merchants  as 
Btrawherry    growing      From    what    I 


September  6,  1919. 

all  the  lower  leaves  were  brown.  The 
Jtwo  sprayingo  saved  the  early  crop, 
but  failed  to  maintain  the  health  of 
the  plants  later.  Quick  and  oarly 
•work  is  needed  to  prevent  this  leaf 
blight. 

The  disease  that  bothers  lis  very 
often  and  is  very  destructive  In  the 
starting  of  the  plants  in  the  green- 
house   is    the    dampin-off    fungus 

Rhisoctonia.     This  cuts  oft  the  plants 


Farmers   are   beginning  to   realize    have   learned   of   others'    experiences   at  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  rotting 

the  stems.  While  there  are  other 
fungi,  parasitic,  on  the  Algae  that 
are  brought  to  the  soil  in  the  water 
used,  this  one  is  the  chief,  and  it  at- 
tacks older  plants  in  the  garden,  es- 
pecially when   a  crust  is  allowed  to 


towns  for  the  best  market.     Usually    form  around  the  stems.  It  sometimes 
there   is    a   considerable   market    for    attacks      Irish      potatoes,      checking 


that  they  get  a  rather  small  propor-  and  a  lircited  experience  of  my  own, 
tion  of  the  ultimate  price  which  their  I  would  not  go  to  the  merchant  In 
products  sell  for  and  many  of  them  the  large  city.  Prices  are  often  low- 
are  waking  up  to  the  possibilities  er  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
whlch  lie  in  Improved  methods  of  land  or  Chicago  than  in  Yonkers,  N. 
selling.  Perhaps  in  no  department  Y..  or  Gary,  Ind.,  so  go  to  the  latter 
of  farming  has  the  producer  been  put 
off  with  so  little  as  In  fruit  and  truck 

growing.  This  may  not  be  true  strawberries  right  near  the  grower  growth  and  making  a  sort  of  rosette 
where    fruit    growers'    or    vegetable    if  he  will   but  cater  to  it.  formation  of  the  tops, 

growers'  associations  have  been  form-  Put  the  product  on  the  market  in  In  parts  of  the  great  tomato-grow- 
ed,  but  la  the  individual  cases  of  good  condition,  put  your  own  name  Ing  section  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
producers  who  ship  to  commission  on  the  crate  and  dealers  and  con-  Maryland  and  Delaware  the  Fusar- 
houses.  the  farmer  often  gets  a  small  Burners,  alike,  will  soon  learn  to  ask  lum  Wilt,  or  sleeping  disease,  has  ap- 
ahare.  for  your  berries.  The  heavy  producer    peared.      Efforts   are   being  made   to 

I  was   interested  In  a  case   which    may  have  to  depend  on  the  commis-    breed    resistant    strains    by    getting 
came  to  my  attention  last  year.     The    sion     merchant     but     certainly     the   seed    from    plants    that    live    where 

smaller    growers    need    not    and    the 

latter  class  will  find  it  to  their  ed- 


producer    had    been    accustomed    to 
shipping  his  small  fruits  to  the  near- 


others  around  them  succumb  to  the 
wilt.  It  is  a  disease  infecting  the 
soil,  and  where  soil  is  known  to  be 
Infected  It  should  be  avoided  for  any 
tomato  or  potato  plants.  Under  glass, 
the  growers  who  force  tomatoes  in 
winter,  depend  on  sterilization  of  the 
soil  by  steam.  This  disease  is  char- 
acterized by  the  gradual  wilting  of 
the  plant  as  it  nears  maturity.  The 
disease  lives  in  the  soil  for  years. 

The  early  blight  which  attacks 
Irish  potatoes  sometimes  affects  the 
tomato,  but  the  early  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  effective  against 
this. 

The  blossom  end  rot,  or  point  rot 
as  some  call  it,  is  a  rot  that  is  not 
caused  by  fungus  growth.  Unusual 
conditions  of  weather,  excess  of  rain, 
heat,  or  drouth  will  favor  it.  It  is 
more  prevalent  in  droughty  condi- 
tions than  when  there  is  abundant 
moisture.  Check  to  growth  by  bad 
cultivation,  and  insufficient  plant 
food  in  the  soil  will  also  hare  much 
to  do  with  it. 

Mosaic  disease  is  characterized  by 
light    and    dark    green    leaves    and 
est  large  city  and  often  the  results   vantage  to  find  their  own  market  in    spotted  fruits.    It  is  more  common  in 


A  New  York  Fruit  Grower  and  Hi»  One-Ton  Truck 


Special 


sale  of 
Remnants 

TtManalltr  of  tb<xM  niiiutaBta  U  Mm*  M 
flrat  vn'te  rooAnff  aod  c-oataln.  aAme  ftmouot 
o(  rootto*.  US  «].  (t.  with  .11  OztniM. 

Oar  •opptr  of  r<-mD»nta  m»ru  aqvkl*  <>•• 
■and.  ao  plac«  ynu  r  nr<l*T  bow.  Waansntnta* 
MUttacUoa  or  rstura  your  aoaar. 

1-ply  Bmnnuitf  Sc  per  roll  (Jost  Hk* 

n.M  recular  «rwU) 
t-plr  RemnanU  tl.OB  per  roll  (Just  like 

S1.W  n«nUr  ■rs4l*) 
».plr  BemnaDK  tl.lu  par  roU  (Jnat  Ilka 
S2.W  recular  crmde) 
Alao  a*%n  apoclal  bai««in  to  Red  iLad  Oreaa 

t\»t»  anrfaced  ramoaoU  t  njS>.  Thia  i>ut 
tkaAfatarwle  which  aeUt  for  $».C0  per  aquara 
•(oapt  tut  alat*  aurtaea  ia  not  put  ob  aa 
mmoa*hlj. 

Alao  oar  Brat  ttttdt  rootaa*  U  S%  leaa. 
Baal  Cor  price  Hat  aad  aaaplea  todaj. 
llaiiafactarera  Ontlet  Dept. 

wmuM  lonnnEeiiN  a  suiak  e*. 

I         euWaldaa  Areaaa,  BoSalo,  N.  Y. 


HOL^TEINS^ 

to  reiliUred,  30  Tcrr  hlfh 
fridaa  due  thii  fall.  M 
retlatared.  SO  hl(b  rada 
raarllnn  10  reglatered.  30 
hl(h  grade  2  vear-olda  due 
thij  fall  13  raflatcrad  buUi 
readr  for  Mrrloa.  10  facU- 
Ured  beirer  cal>e>.  priced 
to  Mil  at  farnicri'  prieea. 
%  Holiteln  beircr  ealvaa 
tM  t<i  t:5  urh.  azpraaa 
paid  In  luu  of  5. 
J.  C.  RaMM,  TXilf,  N.  T. 


were  disappointing.  One  day  In  pass- 
ing thru  a  small  town  he  noticed 
that  the  strawberries  all  came  from 
a  dealer  in  the  large  city.  This  gave 
him  the  Idea.  He  approached  the 
dealer  with  the  proposition  to  send 
him  direct  whatever  berries  he 
needed.     The     result     was     that     he 


most  cases.- 


H.  Chesley. 


TOMATO  DISEASES  AND  PB£* 
VENTIVES 


artificial  forcing  In  green  houses  than 
in  the  open  ground.  Spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  prevent  it  if 
done  in  time. 

Training  plants  to  stakes  is  stated 

We  say  Preventives,  not  cures,  for  by  some  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  the 
it  Is  seldom  that  cures  can  be  made  Fungus  diseases  of  the  tomato,  but 
after  a  fungus  disease  once  gets  a  my  experience  this  season  Is  just  the 
start.    I  have  had  a  very  striking  ex-    opposite.     Two  lots  of  plants  of  the 

One  lot  was 


shipped    all    the    remainder    of    the 

season  and  also  sold  him  other  small  ample  of  this  the  present  season  In  game  age  were  planted 
fruits  and  garden  products.  He  did  my  own  tomatoes.  The  young  plants  staked  and  trained  to  a  single  stem, 
not  stop  with  one  dealer,  however,  that  have  been  transferred  to  cold  q-^e  other  lot  was  planted  some  dlst- 
but  visited  all  the  others  in  the  town  frames  early  In  the  spring  for  set-  tance  from  the  stakedlot.  The  staked 
who  looked  prosperous  and  sold  to  ting  in  the  open  ground  after  frost  plants  were  under  the  Irrigation  pipe 
each  one.  He  also  tried  the  plan  in  disappears  should  be  sprayed  with  ^nd  were  well  Irrigated  in  dry 
three  other  cities  with  the  result  Bordeaux  mixture  before  transplant-  weather.  The  second  lot  was  allowed 
that   he  sold   no  more   to   the   large    ing,  and    after   setting   in    the   open    jq  tumble  In  its  natural  habit  on  the 

garden    the    spraying    should    be    at 
once    repeated    and    again    repeated 
in   ten    days.     These   sprayings   will 
usually   prevent   the   Septorium   leaf 
Another  fruit  grower  and  market   blight, 
gardener    tired    of    the    commission        This  past  spring  the  early  spray-   posely    and    yet    have 
merchant   and   inaugurated    a  motor   Ings  were   neglected   in   the   rush  of   bjjpht    so    far    (August 
delivery  system  of   his  own.   deliver-   Other  work  and  the   plants  were  set 
Ing  to  the  retail  merchants  In  towns    and    were    being    trained    to    stakes 
and  small  cities  within  thirty  miles   When  some  Indications  of  disease  ap- 
of  his  farm,  with  the  result  that  he    peared  on   the  lowest  leaves.   Spray- 
as  at  once  done   very  thoroly 


city  commission  merchant.  He  aver- 
aged more  than  five  cents  more  per 
quart  for  his  berries  than  a  neigh- 
bor who  sold  In  the  old  way. 


ground  and  took  its  chances  with  the 
weather.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
the  staked  plants  have  lost  all  their 
leaves  from  blight,  while  the  other 
plants  have  not  been  sprayed  pur- 
escaped  the 
6)._W.  F. 
Maasey,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 

WINTER  ONIONS 

Tliose     who     enjoy    early    onions 


9aTt  HMty,  Griad  Tow  Own  Feed 


K 


Wllh  the  ST  At  SWEEP  GltlNOai 
— il  (riDdt  oon  and  mmII  yalai  par- 
lacllr  HuTM  or  Bdl  powai.  Capacltr 
wgrkauubla.  Mir  taaraataad  Takaa 
aolr  auaalilaTntmaat.  YoalarA- 
lecllr  kna  <ba  iactary  mat  pa;  mlj 
aaeuaallpnSL  Wriuhrboaklataad 

•"<=•*  THIKUTIIPG.C0. 
^alWlSt.  H«»  taiiM*— .  0U» 


.      .                                    _      n^m.     Incr     wao     ot     ftnrp     dOne     VerV     tnOrOiy  l  IlO-ie        w  uu        cujujr        caw/        umv.— 

paid  for  the  truck  in  one  season.  One   ing   --»  «*  «-«  ^^"^  JJ^^^  ^^^J^  ^^,,,^  ,,,  ,,,,  ^o  plant  liberally  of 

grower    of    our    acquaintance    Is    a  f°V  the     disease  l^ad     gotten     too  the  top  or  winter  onions  In  autumn, 

specialist  in  sweet  corn      Last  season   «^^t;;«     !''--«     e^ect  wis  simply  being  sure  that  any  surplus  will  find 


with  an  ordinary  small  car  he  mar-  atrong^a  hold.^^       ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ready    very  strong  and  set  a  wonderful  crop  mence  to  grow  even  under  the  snow. 

Of   tomatoes   before   the   disease  pro-  and  are  ready  for  use  several  weeks 

But  by   the  time  lietore   It    is   possible   to   raise   them 

The  plants  reached  the  top  of  the  five  from  sets. 

.  .                ,      .     ,,_,,    -„_,    Bfakea    there    was   only    a    few  Prepare  the  soil  as  for  the  spring 


keted  his  corn  In  a 

away.      By    getting    the    load 

over  night  and  starting  early,  he  was 

able  to  be  In  the  city  when  the  re-    gressed   very  far. 

tall  stores  opened. 


gjptember  6.  1919. 

^th  barnyard  manure  or  poultry 
jfoppings.  The  small  onions,  which 
~ow  on  the  top  of  the  stalks  in 
Ijte  summer  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
teed,  may  be  planted  in  rows;  or  If 
too  Bmall.  simply  .sow  them  in  the 
fjw  and  tliey  will  Hud  the  way  to 
^  surface.  One  or  two  cultiva- 
tions is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
(lie  plants  will  surprise  you  with 
wliat  they    will   do   in    the  spring. 

These  onions  never  form  large 
bulbs,  but  are  more  like  scullions. 
They  are  also  a  trifle  less  delicate  in 
JiTor.  But  if  the  flavor  proves  too 
rank,,  soak  them  in  salt  water  for 
tn  hour  before  using  and  this  will  be 
counteracted.  As  an  early  spring 
relish  they  are  sure  to  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  like  onions,  and  are  com- 
paratively little  trouble  to  raise.  They 
fill   renew    themselves    each    year, 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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'     Teacliing  the  Boys  How  to  Plant 

both  by  offsets  and  bulblets  at  the 
Mds  of  the  stalks,  but  the  growth  is 
■ore  tender  If  new  plantings  are 
Bide  each    season. — Bessie    L.    Put- 

aam. 


KILLINO  WEEDS 


Any  weed  can  be  killed  by  persis- 
tence, but  there  are  best  ways  for  the 
different  species,  and  much  time  and 
labor  may  often  be  saved  by  studying 
their  habits  and  working  accord- 
ingly. 

The  burdock  is  a  biennial,  pro- 
ducing seed  and  dying  the  second 
year.  Cutting  It  down  the  first  year 
l«  almost  time  wasted  save  that  you 
lodge  a  bit  of  untidiness,  as  it  con- 
(iaaes  to  spring  up  as  fast  as  cut 
•t.  Walt  until  the  entire  strength  of 
the  plant  is  concentrated  in  the  flow- 
ering stalk,  which  never  appears  un- 
til the  second  season.  Then  before 
the  blossoms  open  cut  off  the  entire 
plant  and  you  are  thru  with  it,  for 
It  has  not  the  strength  left  to  make 
»  new  trial.  The  wild  carrot  is  also 
»  biennial,  but  has  the  trick  of  send- 
•nj  up  dwarfed,  seed-bearing  flowers 
»*ter  it  has  been  decapitated.  By 
turning  the  infested  pasture  into  a 
tt>rn  fleld  it  Is  easily  cultivated  out. 

The  white  daisy  lives  year  after 
y«w,  increasing  from  seed  as  well  as 
from  offshoots.  Ditto  as  to  wild 
morning-glory,  which  grows  a  new 
Wwt  from  every  broken  root.  Thoro 
tillage,  picking  out  and  burning 
"*ry  root,  is  the  only  sure  cure. 
Canada  thistle  may  be  smothered  out 
^y  »  good  crop  of  grain.  Each  spe- 
cie* has  some  "kink"  for  self-preser- 
**'lon.  Locate  its  vulnerable  point, 
•nd  then  act  and  act  thoroly. — Bessie 
^  Putnam. 


of  Power  Farininq 


You  buy  a  tractor  to  make 
money.  The  more  money  a  tractor 
or  implement  Nvill  make  for  you 
the  more  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Consider  then  what  a  tractor  will 
make  for  you  in  dollars  and  cents 
— how  much  man  power  it  saves, 
how  many  horses  it  displaces,  and 
the  more  and  better  work  it  will 
do.  That  is  the  way  to  buy  a 
tractor — the  purchase  price  eilone 
should  not  influence  you. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  you  get 
one  of  the  finest  power 
plants  on  wheels.  You  get 
a  completely  equipped 
tractor,  with  self  starter, 
electric  governor,  electric 
lights,  belt  pulley,  powter 
lih  gang  plow— everything  (Jtl 
you  need. 


You  not  only  buy  a  quality 
tractor,  but  a  complete  system  of 
power  farming.  The  Moline-Uni- 
versal  enables  you  to  do  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating.  One 
man  operates  both  tractor  and  im- 
plement from  the  seat  of  the 
implement. 

Actual   figures   from  over  200 

farms  in  37  states  show  that  the 

Moline  System  of  Power  farming 

saves  an  average  of  I  j  men  and 

5  horses  per  farm. 

Figure  what  such  a  sav- 
ing will  mean  to  you.  Con- 
sidered from  this  point  of 
view  the  Moline-Universal 
is  the  lowest  priced  tractor 
made.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers are  proving  this  every 
day.  Write  us  today  for 
full  information.  It's  free 
on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


AtUnU 

St.  L^uia 

Stockton 

Denver 

Minot 

New  Orl«*n* 

Poufhkeepaie 

Spokane 

KanaaaGty 

Sioux  Falla 

DalUa 

B*ltimore 

PortUad 

Omaha 

Dei  Moinea 

OkUboiM  City 

Lot  Angele* 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minaeapolia 

Bioomingtoo,  11^ 

Indianapoli* 

Columbu*.  Ohio 

Jackaon,  Mich. 

Cootractora  to  the  CoTemment 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Str««t,     Philadelphia. 


i^?' 


Five  eggs  out  of  everv  hundred 
"«  spoiled  by  being  fertile.  Pro- 
""flng  infertile  eggs  docs  not  re- 
ynlre  anything    but    the    removal    of 


the 


rooster  from   the   flock   after  the 
^hatching  eggs  is  past. 


>VITTE 


2ii-p.PHiit2y4 


Engine  complete  on  skids— ready 

to  operate.  Lif ctima  cuarsntee  acaiost  de- 
fects. Pump  JKckt6.<j5axtra.  Kft.belt.f4. 
makinscomplete  pump  outfit.  AllsUeaand 
MtIcs— SUtioawT,  Hortabl*  *ml  Saw-Itiir  Cnsi:^'^ 
atndond  pricaa,  direct.  Scad  for  Big  Book  FRKE. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 


2*47  0>Maii4  Avmue 

21147  Empire  Bulldinf 


KANSA*  ciTV,  ano. 

PITTSSURCH.  PA. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  I'.ifh^ridf.  trited  and  reiUin«-d 
Timutliy  loi  AKilfa  are  the  mo«t  rare 
fully  a'l'>.-ted.  hijhcjt  in  purity  and  cer- 
minatiuD.  Quality  (uaraoteed.  Before 
you  buy  seed,  get  our  tieed  Book  and 
lamplet,  miiK-J  frt-e  if  yuu  mention  this 
paprr.  V  L.  ROHRER,  SMOKETUWN. 
L.\SC.VSTER    to.    PA. 


rnOM     HARVESTER. 


One  man.  C)uc  hnr»c.  one  rt)W, 

...  i  ^.....t.  i«* ,    cuual  lo  a  cnrn  liihd<*r;     w>Id 

ilin-t  t..  firmri  fw  H  in.  Unix  |J^.  »ith  Cdclcr  bind- 
.r  nlKPii-l  !■»  el.n  IJ  rven  »t»le  Ktw  <'at  <lc>»ln4  pir- 
lurMof  ll»r..'.t.r      aora    Har»e«t«r    Co..   Saliaa.    Kai. 


-GINSENG- 

V.'e  want  wild  O.nsene  for  exiiort  to 
ChiDa  and  aolioit  your  ahiiraicnt  in  larse 
or  email  quantities  Quirk  Caab  Returns. 
We  pay  Ex;r.-is    s.  r;J   for  frei-  [.rice  U»t. 

H.   A.  SCHOENEN  A  SON 

136  WEST  25tb  ST..  NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

RaTtraaoa;     OretQwlch    Banl.    N.    T.    C. 


HAKRISONS*  NURSEBIE  ^^ 


Farms  For  Sale 


»i 


$400  Down  Secures 
Beautiful  "Riverview  Farm, 

On  .sui<-  Huhwav.  41  n-lJ  U  R.  Suil'.n.  8  iuIIm 
t^xl    II  It     l'»n.    "•■■•'    »>'^    f">-    *"    "x''.  !«""'»' 

LiMl,  |.-ar  >.nti.nlj.  ixlirt  fruit.  K  r.«.m  lim.«'. 
tLi<Mi.nt  bam,  o.rn.  i.iulln.  li«  l'™-*-;  Buildin... 
,  T.     i...iro  thill  I'W  ,.n<v  fonx-d  bv  miiiiMcr  .mwr  « 

KAIIM  'viKN .  V.   11::^  1!  K.   land  T.tle  llldi  .  I'liil.. 


TBUCK  FARM 


fii    rjilr.ij'l  y 
rfiiiia    or    N- 


tf.inv<!  IS  to  I.'i  aCTM 
«ith  iM*.v".*fk  builuinti*- 
,.  111..'  witliin  1>  Mil'"  i'  ITiila- 
IVniu  i.n-f.m-1  <j,li.  rrn;.  "r 
rir.?    Ptnnol  anla    »imn>r,    1  una. 


fxi  .      P  I  hive  otor  t'lO  nf  the  br* 

Eastern  Ohio  rarnu.  f»rm« »  i^- r  ^aw.  i.«-at««i 

all  <mr  ci-t.n.  (>1.;<     Aw  .-i/o  uud  an*  rrice    l)r..i)  n.e 
a  <«,d  for  (r.v  .  .it     II    H   M.n«».  \tl      <  tmhnd^io.  O 


This  Farm  Home 
Would  Suit  You 

III)  arrr<  of  rirli  rlay  loam  in  Xlliljl.;»n'«  famou' 
Tlmmli  dulrict.  ldm«I  for  ll»<^o<k  A  niol  wokI 
Und  simm  near  Imilduiu  thai  it  open  the  >car  thni. 
Twi>  niilM  oi.r  okkI  riu<l«  to  a  Lii-.llmi;  t..«rn.  ">■ 
Ll^ratnr  cloiator  and  rrrjnuo',  Une  nurartn  Tnii 
Mail!  fully  o<juii'i»'l  ran  !■»•  bad  on  rgmarkahly 
<-4<v  t.  rill,  B«».  Write  ur  ronie  and  «'-i 
II      It      lt.\TIIKU  Klklon.    MHhuan 


KENTUCKY  STOCK  FARM.  105-acrei  Wue  erasa. 
rli.v.r  and  alfalfa,  r-llln.;  land,  all  nc<-.s,ji,  Inxild 
in,v    Will    waUrr<t    and   f.  ii.fd.      WOO   ridr 

fVHIttnTK   SIIK.VKEIl.    I.a   Urin.r.   K». 


Looking  for  a  Farm  ? 


l>ont   fail  U)  wild  for 

(■ur     li«t     and     pro^* 

T     .•<     At  ril.K   to  WEI.LI.NUTUX.    OlIlO^ 

Rich  Michigan  Farms    l^^  '^Takk^Td 

BBOTHZns.  15  Morrill  BuUdlJU.  SaKtaaw.  MlchlKaa. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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Get  this  Bi^ 
Lumber  BooKr 


\^ 
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15AV1B 
15%  io  50% 

:AaBidldii]gMaterua$ 


K  you  Intend  building  or  repairing,  don't  fall  to  get  this 
big  free   catalog  of  lumber   and   building   materials,   be- 
cause It  means  money  in  your  pocl^et. 

You  don't  want  to  pay  |1«0  for  lumber  that  you  can  buy  from  us 
for  $112,  do  you?  Then  get  the  book  that  gives  facts  about  lumber 
and  proves  that  we  save  you  money. 

We  have  an  enormous  plant  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  dis- 
trict— convenient  to  you,  and  you  save  on  freight  charges.  We 
buy  our  lumber  in  great  quantities  for  spot  cash,  and  sell  it  in  any 
quantities  at  a  reasonably  small  proflt.  Furthermore,  we  handle 
only  thoroughly  seasoned  A-1  prime  material — no  seconds  or  wreck- 
age. We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  lower  prices  than  any  other 
firm;  we  have  the  goods  for  Immediate  shipment. 

Remember,  building  and  construction  work  are  booming  right  now 
— the  demand  for  lumber  is  heavy.  That  means  higher  prices  in  a 
short  time,  so  it  will  pay  you  to  act  quickly.  By  buying  now  you 
are  actually  getting  present  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  the  big  free  catalog  NOW,  using  a  post  card,  or  the  con- 
venient coupon  below.  This  88-page  book  tells  all  about  lumber 
and  building  materials,  shows  the  handsomest  designs  in  doors, 
windows,  railings,  etc.,  {hat  any  house  has  ever  offered,  and  it 
shows  just  how  little  you  need  pay  in  order  to  get  the  best. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

"Price  Regulators  oj  Building  Materials" 
IS  BENNETT  WHARVES  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


t^^w^ 


THE   POTJLTRYMAN'S  DIARY 


Keeping  a  diary  on  a  poultry  farm 
saves  many  notes  of  interest  that 
hcl))  in  the  improvement  of  the  flock. 
At  some  time  the  points  that  seem 
of  little  account  are  apt  to  prove  of 
value  and  it  is  handy  to  have  a  small 
book  where  such  information  can  be 
quickly  found.  Frequently  a  poul- 
tryman  will  visit  an  institute  or 
lecture  on  some  poultry  subject.  He 
may  not  wish  to  take  full  notes  but 
Certain  points  may  be  emphasized  on  is  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the  good  lay 
that   day  which  can  be  potted   down    ers    and    discard    the    boarders.      In 


ber  of  poultrymen  in  this  sectior. 
they  all  say  they  will  cull  closely 
this  fall.  In  fact,  closer  than  ever.  I 
have  not  heard  of  one  who  will  carry 
thru  the  winter  as  many  fowls  as 
they  did  last  year.  Even  the  pros- 
pect of  "dollar  eggs"  does  not  temp; 
them. 

Every  poultry  man  and  the  general 
farmer  who  keeps  hens  as  a  side  line 
knows  he  has  to  get  rid  of  his  old 
hens  to  make  room  for  the  pullets 
that  are  coming  on.  but  the  problem 


Catalog  Coupon 


BENNETT   LUMBER   CO. 

15  Beunett  Wbarvei,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  T. 


Send  immediately  "Price  Be^lator  Catalog"  to 

Kama P.  O 

BtaU P.  O.  Box B.  r.  D. 


"H.."  (  !.  "r  M  'a:  >hi-Tvii-«.  V-CHmp.  Corm- 
K.ted.  Standinc  Se«m.  PaintcJ  or  Gal»»nii«l  K«of- 
Inn.  bi<«nf»rw«llbo«-dJP«lnt^  •««•.  <iiT*ei  to  yoo 
at  Kock-Bott«n  Kirtonr  Pri"i.  Po«itlveljr  gttmtx*\. 
o9  V  ever  made.    We  Pay  tli«  rrel«M. 


Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eaat  Imb;  eaUaet  Ihiwecdr 
ernvain.  B— ii«ei<rn«. 


roeti.    No  peintlnff 
Ushouaa  gruat. 

Free  lMfii|  iMh 

G«t  oar  wenderfallr 
low  piier*  and  frei> 
aaiuplti.  We  Mil  direct 
to  foa  and  aavc  yoo  all 
ia>b«twrm  dealer'a 
■roa^.  AakfecBoA 
N0.9BB1 


LOW  PWCCI  URAfiEl 


Lownt  price*  on  Rcedr-Made 
Fir«-Pn>orst«.IG«a««.  Srt 
■paiDrplMc.  SOTid  pa.tal  for 
Garm«e  Book,  .howini  itylM. 

thcwwaAds  mm.  oe.. 

WS4I-  li**l  tk.  tl..    Cm«»««.  •. 


Somples  & 
I  Rooting^  Booh  < 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  alMolnto  fut.  A  Jmer  farmer  bmatrht 
tal<  anoHiiMiil  or  old  ban  In  u«  and  a*krd  u> 
wkal  tter  wan  worUi.  Wr  mm  him  and  ca  i 
bUB  on  Ik*  awt  dMC*  for  SMS  («.  Prertouilr  kr 
had  been  oSmd  tW.M  oa  Uie  •am*  allotment 
of  ban  (Name  and  addrmw  i.f  fsnner  flien  tu 
anv    onf   OQ    retiuest.) 

Fw  Bc«l  PriM  SMd  OU  B>c«  U  Knott 

In  btwlaaat  SO  raan  and  abMlolctjr  depend- 
able. Tea  ■■I  a  wn  and  honeM  deal  from 
thli  uiuuMa.  Wt  pay  t'>p  markM  prKca  and 
iMid  dMCk  or  par  nub  hmnedlatrir  on  taeelpi 
or  aeeda  Wrtt*  uj  for  nrtre  li«t  or  hrliw  your 
ban  to  Oa  ymamX^  rhnne  ut.  tf  aailrabl*, 
ind   rr.m^*^e  our  \^r^%   with   othrrs 

David  N.  Knott's  Sons,  pm.mm^.p> 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takfs  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
good,  \vholes<ime  tankage  a.s  it  dues 
thr  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
the  en<i.  You  can  always  dcpeml  on 
Martin's  Tankace.  Only  the  btst  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  art' 
used.  Sold  v\  ith  a  fruarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 
36th  and  Grays  Fairy  Ava.,  PHILA. 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  '^^^  tSS^,  .T''"'  » 

rHAS.   E.    FntOYO.   ."unnmlde  Ttrm.   MunO'.  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

haa  become  ao  popular  in  ita  (iiit  four  yeara  thai 
.tfaou*an<la  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towera,  other  make*  tA  milU.  and  to  replace,  *( 
•mall  coat,  the  ceanna  of  the  earlier 
Aermoior*.  makinc  them  aeU-oU- 
inS.Itaencloaed  motor 
keeps  m  the  oil  and 
keepa  out  duat  and 
rain.  The  Splaah  Oil- 
ina  Syatrm  conatantly 
Booda  every  bearing  witfi  ofl,  pre- 
venting  wear  and  enablinr  cho^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lighteet  preeze. 
Tlw  oil  aupply  is  renewed  ooca  a  year. 
DowLle  Ceara  are  uaed.  each  carryinir  naif  Ine  loaa. 
Wc  make  Gaaoline  Envinea,  Pumpa.  Tanka, 
Water   Supply     Cooda     and    Steel    Frame    Saw*. 

Writs  ftEiMOTOI  C0„  2S00  TweHth  St.  CWssgs 


SHROPSHIRE    YEARLINGS    AND    RAM    LAMBS   <* 

wool  mimon     qiialltr        Aluo    O      I     C     hoar    jAtt    of 
ArpTtl    fniT.iw,      ('     I'     ANDKEWH.    Danaville. 


ill<A 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS— Baan  aad  tawt.  4 
nir«tth<  "Id.  T'WnT  order*  for  P»n  rl»«  rrl*** 
r<-i».iiaM«      r    r.    SF.mi.KIt.   MjrVi't..n.    Ta 


In  tJie  (Hary  for  future  reference. 

Possibly  a  new  ration  may  seem 
worthy  of  trial  at  some  future  date. 
Jot  it  flown  In  the  diary  and  the 
Information  will  be  there  when  need- 
ed. It  is  handy  to  refer  to  the  diary 
and  find  when  the  first  pullets  were 
hatched  or  began  to  lay  diirlnR  the 
previous  year.  Certain  articles  may 
be  advertised  that  are  necessary  In 
future  farming  operations.  Mark 
down  the  address  and  the  price  in 
the  diary  and  later  It  can  be  looked 
up  without  much  hunting. 

The  diary  is  handy  to  record  data 
concerning  the  growing  of  crops  for 
the  hens.  Mangels  planted  at  a  cer- 
tain date  may  do  very  well  while 
the  crop  planted  later  may  be  hit 
by  the  dry  weather  and  not  develop 
to  a  large  size.  Next  year  It  Is 
possible  to  refer  to  the  diary  and  find 
when  the  profitable  crops  were  plant- 
ed. The  same  is  true  of  all  kinds  of 
green  crops  which  are  grown  for  the 
hens.  Certain  notes  regarding  vari- 
eties, soil  and  time  of  planting  can  be 
noted  In  the  diary  and  such  facts 
will  be  of  value  when  preparing  the 
crops  In  future  years. 

A  diary  is  a  history  of  progress  or 
failure  with  the  hens  and  much  can 
be  learned  about  the  future  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  past.  Lessons 
that  are  learned  by  experience  are 
le.sR  easily  forgotten  when  they  are 
clinched  In  black  and  white.  By  a 
study  of  the  diary  a  poultryman  can 
receive  a  new  stinuilaticm  for  the 
future.  The  diary  may  record  cer- 
tain failures  that  seemed  very  seri- 
ous at  the  time  and  yet  seem  like 
Jokfs  when  they  are  read  a  year 
later.  Sometimes  a  diary  can  tell 
a  man  that  be  Is  not  such  a  fool  as 
he  was  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore and  such  encouragement  is 
Worth  BO  much  that  It  more  than 
pays  for  the  work  of  keeping  the 
diary. 

The  problem  of  keeping  a  diary  is 
largely  a  case  of  developing  It  Into 
a  habit.  At  first  It  seems  difficult 
and  certain  days  will  be  omitted 
but  as  the  habit  grows  It  will  P#»m 
an  interesting  duty  to  record  a  few 
of  the  incidents  6f  the  day  and  soon 
a  man  will  not  feel  exactly  comfort- 
able until  he  has  Jotted  down  at  least 
something  to  remind  him  of  his  day's 
work. 


CULLING  THE  FLOCK 


niany  cases  the  choice  has  been  made 
at  random  and  by  guess  work,  and  as 
a  result  both  good  and  bad  birds 
have  gone  to  the  market. 

My  Ideas  on  culling  the  flock  have 
undergone  some  changes  in  recent 
years.  Formerly  I  tried  to  carry  be- 
twen  250  and  300  hens  thru  the  win- 
ter, but  this  year  I  Intend  to  Hmi: 
the  flock  to  ISO.  This  will  save  not 
Only  feed,  but  labor,  and  my  aim  is 
to  make  these  ise  hens  produce 
nearly  as  much  as  the  250  did  In  for- 
mer years.  Like  many  others  I  v. 
frequently  fooled  by  the  hen  v; 
bright,  attractive  plumage  and  with 
yellow  shanks.  Hen  nature  appears 
to  be  pretty  much  like  human  nature. 
At  least  we  are  all  attracted  by  the 
showy,  fluffy  kind  and  too  often  over- 
look the  good  points  of  the  ones 
th;U  are  plain  and  lack  style,  be  they 
hens  or  women. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  first  weeks  In  September  Is 
a  good  time  to  pick  out  the  layers 
for  the  winter.  Wlien  you  see  a 
bon  still  in  old  feathers  and  with  her 
shanks  a  poor  color  it  is  safe  to  set 
her  down  as  a  good  layer.  The  l:i' ■ 
niolters  are  generally  the  ones  t!:  ' 
Stay  on  the  laying  job  the  loiij; 
A  hen  with  bright  plumage  and  yti- 
low  legs  in  August  is  a  poor  ben  to 
keep. 

I  have  been  greatly  Interested  In 
the  system  of  culling  by  which  oep 
measures  with  his  fingers  the  dif^- 
tiinoe  between  the  end  of  the  breas" 
bone  and  the  pelvic  bone  of  the  h»n. 
X\hilc  this  system  Is  not  exactly 
down  to  a  science,  a  very  gool 
average  may  be  made,  say  SO  or  9'' 
pp-pont  Judged  by  this  method  ma.'' 
be  worth  carrying  thru  as  layers.  AH 
hens  which  do  not  show  a  width  o: 
at  least  three  fingers  between  the=^ 
places  on  their  bodies  may  safely  bi 
sent  to  market. 

The  other  week  I  tested  about  3'" 
hens  by  this  method  and  18  went  lr 
the  discard.  In  order  to  be  sure  o: 
my  ability  along  this  line,  I  place-i 
the  18  undesirables  In  a  yard  br 
themselves  and  fed  them  extra  rat 
Ions  for  10  days  to  stimulate  egg  pt*' 
ductlon.  T  got  three  eggs  during 
that  time,  and  all  three  were  laid  b} 
one  hen.  The  others  had  the  time  of 
their  lives,  but  failed  to  pro ' 
an.vthing  In  the  shape  of  an  t-- 
•^A.  J.  Bradley. 


PIPE 


leoind  band.  T.arK  atnek  all 
sir* i  furnished  with  new  threada 
A  r*.iJti!lnc!i  Prnrnt-t  «TilpTnent. 
J  f  GfHinti.       4ttMcT«St.FMI«. 


The  late  hatched  pullets  neeii 
forced  feeding  to  put  as  miif* 
and  with  no  Indication  of  growth  as  possible  into  them  before 
lower  In  the  Cold  weather.  Some  breeders  try  t'^ 
be  economical  with  the  feed  and  fin'' 
that  they  have  skinny  nndersize' 
pullets  on  their  hands  which 
never  pay  for  the  little  feed 
t'-f^v  hpve  eaten. 


With  the  approach  of  fall  days  the 
need  for  culling  the  flock  becomes 
apparent 

feed  prices  going  any 
near  future,  the  wise  poultryman 
will  see  to  getting  on  the  market  all 
birds  that  do  not  show  up  well  in 
the  tests  for  laying  qnalltles.  In 
talks  which  1  have  hnd  with  a  rum- 


car. 
tk«' 


geptembor  6,  1919. 

THE  VmELAND  CONTEST 

The  managers  of  the  egg-laying 
eontest  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  send  out 
tiie  following  announcement  in  pre- 
paring for   the   next    (fourth)    year's 

work: 

"No  poultry  breeder  In  New  Jer- 
lejr  can  afford  to  miss  having  a  pen 
In  the  new  contest.  If  you  haven't 
seen  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, speak  to  your  county  agent 
immediately,  or  write  to  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  New  Brunswick. 
The  contest  just  closed  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  poultry  Industry 
of  New  Jersey  and  to  the  breeders 
who  had  pens  entered.  The  new  con- 
test will  be  of  even  greater  value. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  have  regular 
monthly  county  competitions  be- 
tween contestants  In  the  contest. 
Orer  $1,500  will  be  given  away  in 
prize  money. 

"The  new  contest  will  begin  the 
offlclal  registration  and  advance  reg- 


VennsylVania  Farmer 

Cletrac 

TANK^TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Fororcrlr  knowa  aa  tli*  "CieaeUnd"  Tractor) 
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The  Embodiment 
of  Compact  FVywer- 


A  Fine  Specimen  of  B.  P.  Rock 


tstration  of  poultry.  If  you  are  a 
breeder  and  have  stock  or  eggs  for 
ule  you  should  be  in  on  the  ground 
floor  in  this  registration  work,  or  if 
jou  are  just  starting  in  the  game 
and  building  up  a  strain  of  pro- 
ducers, there  Is  no  easier  way  or  no 
surer  way  to  get  the  right  start  than 
through  having  a  pen  In  the  contest. 
'The  entry, fee  Is  $50  for  the  three 
years,  which  means  less  than  $17 
per  year.  This  is  lower  than  any 
other  contest  In  the  country." 


KABKETING  EGG  SUGGESTIONS 

The  following  suggestions  should 
help  raise  the  quality  of  farm  eggs: 

1.  Breed  only  from  hens  which  lay 
•BBS  of  desired  size,  shape  and 
Mlor. 

I.  Provide  one  nest  for  every  4  or 
5  hens  In  the  laying  flock. 

S.  Do  not  wash  eggs;  water  re- 
moves protective  coat  of  the  shell 
«nd  allows  the  dirt  to  be  rubbed 
thru  the  pores  Into  the  egg. 

4.  Keep  nests  clean,  avoiding  dirty 
e«gs. 

5.  Produce  Infertile  eggs  for  mar- 
ket, as  infertile  or  sterile  eggs  will 
Bot  hatch,  nor  will  they  spoil  as 
luickly  as  fertile  eggs. 

•.  Gather  eggs  as  often  as  pos- 
•Ible,  and  keep  In  cool,  dry  well  ven- 
tilated place.  Eggs  absorb  odors  and 
•hould  not  be  kept  near  decaying 
vegetables,  kerosene,  etc. 

7.  Sell  only  fresh,  clean,  good- 
•l^ed  eggs.  Us3  small,  odd-shaped 
*nd  soiled  eggs  at  home.  Do  not 
hold  eggs  tor  a  rise  In  price. 

8.  Ship  only  In  clean,  new  .stand- 
ard 30-dozen  cases. — L.  F.  S. 


Clean  nests  mean  clean  eggs.  An 
*8g  that  is  washed  li  not  likely  to 
keep. 


THE  Cletrac  Tan!;-Type  Tractor   is  only 
96  inches  long,  52  inches  high  and    50 
inches  wide. 

Bui  in  spite  of  its  small  size  it  roill  do  the  work 
of  six  horses  or  mules — and  has  a  speed  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
tractor. 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  compact  power. 
It  produces  food  but  consumes  none  of  it. 
It  never  gets  tired.  It  works  all  day — and 
all  night  too  if  necessary. 

It  does  better,  quicker,  cheaper  work — 
and  does  it  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Plowing  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  work. 
It  harrows,  plants  and  reaps,  binds,  threshes 
and  hauls,  grades,  saws,  and  fills  silos, 
spreads    manure,    digs    potatoes     and    does 


More   kinds   of  work 
More  days  in  the  year 

practically  all  the  other  jobs  formerly  done 
by  animal  and  stationary  power. 

Because  of  its  distinctive  tracklaying  con- 
struction the  Cletrac  is  specially  adapted  to 
seed  bed  work.  Eight  hundred  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  enable  it  to  go  over  soft 
plowed  ground  or  moist  or  sandy  surfaces 
without  sinking  inandxoithout  packing  down  thesoii 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  gasoline,  distillate  or  kerosene,  but  is 
specially  designed  to  use  kerosene  or  distillate. 

See  your  Cletrac  dealer  non>.  or  write  us 
for  information  and  our  interesting  booklet 
"Selecting  Your  Tractor". 

t>^  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19013  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  producer*  of  tank- type  tractor*  in  the  world 
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raoNaoE 

TUDULAA 

PIPE Less 

HEAT£R 


Burns  The  Coal 
Others  Waste 

THE  man  who  sifts  the 
ashes  knows  quite  as 
much  about  a  heating  sys- 
tem's economy  as  the  one 
who  enjoys  its  comfort. 

Some  ashes  are  not  worth  sift- 
ing. For  example,  those  that 
c;):ne  from  the  Monroe  Tubular 
Pipcless  Heater. 

It's  a  heater  that  Tvith  one  pipe 
and  one  register,  heats  every 
room  in  a  moderate  sized  house. 
This  sounds  too  good"  to  be  tnir; 
but  what  it  has  done  for  others, 
it  will  do  for  you. 

Send  for  circular  and  further 
facts. 

yCciaSr.V   HtiATiNO 

CoAVpANf 

j        2J4  James  Strret,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Driler*  Everywhere 


Three-Piece  Butchering  Outfit 


GOOD  QUALITY 

Cutlery  Steel 

Butcher  Knife 

Skinning 

Sticking 


HAY 


Ship  To  Th«  rtld   Reliable  Houae 
Danlal  McCaffray'i  Sana 

m-ui  widitii  list.      pmniwik.  Pa. 


The  Butchering  Season  Is  At  Hand 

Nothing  it  more  essential  than  good,  sharp  butcher  Lnives  and  plenty  of  them.  This 
ide«l  butchering  outfit  i>  juit  the  ticltet.  A  knife  for  ev-ry  purpose.  Six-inch  blades, 
brasa-riveted  handiei. 

Thij  three-piece  outfit  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  for  three  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of 
this  >ear  and  all  ol  nest,  or  to  Jan.  I.  1921,  at  75  cents  each  or  with  a  single  »ub«cription 
and  73  cents  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  PhiUdciphia,  Pa. 


Safety 

Deposit 

Box 


Ev-ery  home  needs  a  safe  and  convenient  place  to  ke»p  Lil*rty  Bonds.  Insurance 
Policies,  Deeds,  .Notes,  Receipts  and  other  valuables  l\m  Safety  Deposit  Box  ls 
made  of  heavy  Bessemer  steel  in  l)eautiful,  hard-l>akel.  I>l3ck  enamel.  Size  llj  x  5i 
X  2J  in.  Has  lock  and  two  keys.  Sent  prepaid  for  two  subscriptions  for  the  balance 
of  this  year  and  .ill  of  next,  or  to  January  1.  lOil,  at  75c.  each.  Or  for  a  singte 
subscriptiuo  and  .Wi-.  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  Soulfc  Third  Street.  Pliiladelpliia,  p.. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


September  6,  1919, 


When  Peaches  Are  in  Season 


All  Kinds  of  Ways  to  Eat  'Em 
For  several  weeks  we  have  been 
paying:  fabulous  prices  for  a  taste  of 
the  Southern  peaches,  but  now  that 
our  own  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen 
we  want  to  enjoy  great  dishes  of  our 
favorite  peach  recipes.  The  ways  of 
preparing  peaches  are  many;  in  ad- 
dition to  your  own  recipes  the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  delicious:, 

Peach  Tapioca 

One-half  cup  tapioca,  1  quart 
water,  a  little  salt  and  the  peaches. 

Cook  the  tapioca,  salt  and  water 
15  minutes  in  a  do\ible  boiler.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish  with  a 
layer  of  fresh  peaches  and  sprinkle 
\  cup  sugar  over  them.  Pour  the 
fupioca  over  the  peaches,  and  bake 
one-half  hour.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Peaches  and  Cream 
One  envelope  of  gelatin,  1  cup  hot 
milk,  \  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  boil- 
ing water,  1  cup  cream,  the  peaches 
and  vanilla. 

Fill  a  deep  dish  nearly  full  of 
sliced  ripe  peaches,  sprinkling  the 
layers  with  the  sugar.  Dissolve  the 
gelatin  In  the  boiling  water,  and  add 
enough  hot  milk  to  make  1  cup.  Set 
in  a  cool  place.  When  cold,  beat  in 
the  cream  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  the  sugar  and  flavor  with  the 
vanilla.  Pour  over  the  peaches  and 
serve  very  cold. 

Peach  Flummery 
One      envelope     gelatin,      1      pint 
peaches,  whites  of  2  eggs,  1  cup  boil- 


sweeten  to  taste 

batter,  pour  it  over  the  peaches  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  hot 
with  hard  sauce. 


remove  the  stones.    Blanch  in  boiling  and  strength. 

water  until   the  skins  are  loose,  dip  li  is  often  claimed   that  on  all  flrst 

in  cold  water  and  slip  oft'  the  skins,  class  farms  the  food   is  home  raised. 

Pack    neatly    in    glass    Jars    pit    side  Ls  so,  ev»;ry  farm  niiist   have  its  own 

down.  All  Jars  with  boiling  syrup   (2  pigs  and  beet;  chickens  for  meat  and 

cups  sugar  to   1   cup  of  water),   put  eggs;     cows    for     milk,     butter    and 

lids  on  loosely  and  sterilize   15  min-  cheese;  flour  from  home-raised  wheat 

Utps    in    water    bath    in    your    boiler,  ground    at    the   country   mill;    broom 

Remove  jars  and  seal  tight  at  once,  corn  for  the  years  supply  of  brooms; 

Boiler    must    be   covered    with    tight-  home-made  soap;  home-raised  garden 

fitting  cover  during  the  cooking,  and  seeds;  home-made  clothes.       Nothing 

the  15  minutes  must  be  counted  from  is    to    be    bought    that    can    be   done 

Make  a  1-egg  cake    time  water-bath  begins  to  boll.  \^'ithout    or    manufactured    at    home, 

because  there  Is  a  time-honored  tra- 

Peach  Jelly  dition    from    the    beginning    of    time 

If  you  pare  your  peaches,  wash  the  that  the  Ideal  farm  is  self-supporting, 

parings  thoroly  and  put  them  in  ket-  But  with  every  one  of  these  home  in- 

tle   with    water   to   cover   them,   then  dustrles  I  have  noticed  that  the  main 

boil  until  soft,  strain.     For  each  pint  part  of  the  work  pertaining  to  them 

of    juice    take    1    lb.    sugar,    and    for  must  fall  on  the  women  of  the  house. 

Such  a  self-supporting  home  makes 

ens.     Then  make  like  any  other  jelly,  a  very  pretty  picture.     It  is  very  Im- 
pressive to  the  city  guest   whon  th" 

Peach  Butter  host   remarks,    "everything   we   havp 


Peach  Snow  Drift 
Cook  1  pint  of  milk  and  1  table- 
spoon cornstarch  over  hot  water  un- 
til the  milk  thickens,  sweeten  and  about  6  pints  add  the  juice  of  2  lem- 
flavor  to  taste.  Put  a  layer  of 
peaches,  cut  in  halves,  in  bottom  of 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  the  cornstarch 


"cream."  and  so  on  until  all  is  used.  For  every  pound  of  peaches,  on  the  supper  table  is  home  grown." 
Cover  with  a  meringue  and  brown  In  weighed  after  paring  and  stoning.  But  stop!  Think  a  moment!  K 
a  moderate  oven.  allow  \   lb.   sugar.      Blanch  and   peel    farm  is  not  just  a  homo  anymore,  al- 

the    peaches,    which    should    be    very    tlio  it  may  have  been  in  the  pioneer 

Peach  Delight  ripe;    cut    In    pieces    and    put    thru    days.      No   family   now    produces  all 

Cut    peaches    in    halves    and    pare,    sieve.      Heat    the    pulp    slowly,    and    tlie  clothes,   food   and  other  supplies 

putting    2    layers    in    a    deep    baking    cook,  stirring  occasionally  until  it  is    that  are  needed.     More  and  more,  a 

farm  can  be  compared  to  a  factory. 
Those  things  that  are  profitable  are 
produced  in  quantities  to  be  turned 
Into  money  to  buy  those  things  that 
Cannot  be  readily  or  economically 
grown  or  manufactured  at  the  home 
plant.  And  this  tendency  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Nothing  should  be  ma-'e 
or  produced  on  a  farm  unless  care- 
ful study  and  analysis  of  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  wenlth,  health, 
soil,  markets  and  climate  prove  that 
such  action  is  wor'Ii  while. 

I  realize  that  this  theory  Is  some- 
what contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
state  and  government  agencies.  There 
h.nve  been  quantities  of  literature 
and  propaganda  spread  over  the  coun- 
try within  recent  years  advocating 
and  giving  information  on  the  best 
ways  of  preserving  meat,  dryinir 
fruit,  drafting  patterns,  makir.c 
clothes,    etc.       All    of    the    instruc- 


tn>  water  juice  of  1  lemon  and  \  cup  This  Jersey  Lady  Is  After  High  Honey  for  Her  Preserving.    She  Grows  It    tlon  is  of  the  best.     I  appreciate  it 

IT  -.1*  Tk»^«  „♦  ck;i..u  thoroly  and  have  as  many  such  bul- 
■ugar.  Herself  Down  at  Shiloh  ,  .,  t  a,  t^. 
T.  ^  ...  V  t  -  »».i-  —,....«  letins  as  I  can  secure  on  file,  for 
Cook  the  peaches  In  a  thin  syrup  „  *  t  i  »  i,« 
until  tender-  drain.  Mix  the  gela-  dish,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  a  little  the  consistency  of  marmalade.  Add  6t"''y  ^nd  reference.  But  I  do  not  De- 
tm  and  sugar  and  dissolve  in  boiling  flour.  Scatter  bits  of  butter  over  the  the  sugar,  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  «^^«  ^hat  every  farm  or  every  house- 
water,  add  the  lemon  juice  and  top,  add  1  cup  cold  water  and  cover  then  cook  rapidly  15  minutes.  Place  told  can  practice  all  these  home  in- 
enough  peach  juice  to  make  1  pint,  with  a  rich  crust. 
When  beginning  to  Jelly,  add  the  brown. 
Ftifflv  beaten  egg  whites,  beat  all  to- 


gether until  rather  stiff  and  pour 
over  the  drained  peaches.  Serve  rery 
cold. 

Peach  Cake 


Line  a 
crust,  pare  and  cut  some  peaches  in 
halves    and     remove     stones.       Heap 


Bake  a  delicate    kettle  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  dustrles  with  profit     Everything  po=- 

the  butter  will  not  become  cooled  un-  s'^'^    should    be    done     away    from 

til  it  is  quite  solid.     Pack  In  jars  or  home— laundry  work,   bread  baking, 

tumblers  and  seal.  sewing— there  will  still  be  plenty  left 

to  do. 
Spiced  Peaches  It  is  very  easily  seen  that  the  few- 
Seven  pounds  peaches.  4  lbs.  sugar.  «r  home  Industries  that  are  practiced. 


Serve  hot  with  cream. 

Peach  Tart 
pie  dish  with  good  biscuit 


them  in  the  dish,  sprinkle  on  lightly    1  pint  vinegar.  3  cloves  stuck  in  each    the   more    time   and   energy    there  Is 
Bake  a  sponge  cake  In  a  deep  pan    J   cup   sugar,    add    \    cup   water   and    peach,  *  oz.  groun<i  cinnamon  tied  in    left   to  devote  to  the  main  things  of 
and  when  cold  remove  the  top,  hoi-   hake  In  a  quick  oven  J  hour.     Serve    a  bag.  Importance.     The  more  goods  produr- 

low  out  the  center  and  fill  with  the    hot  with  cream.  Make    a    syrup    of    the   sugar    and   e<l  '"r  sale,  the  more  money  there  Is 

following  mixture:    Dissolve   1   enve-  *       ,    «.-  vinegar,  cook  the  peaches  a  few  at  a    available  to  buy  other  commonditiP=. 

lope   of    minute    gelatin    in    2    table-  Cream  Peach  Pie  time,    place    in    a    crock.      Cook    t-he    It    li'"-ts   the   average    farmer's  pride 

spoons  boiling  milk,  and  add  enough  Pare  and  slice  ripe  peaches,  and  syrup  30  minutes  longer,  then  pour  to  spend  money  for  something  he 
milk  to  make  1  pint.  Add  the  yolks  Conk  In  enough  wafer  to  prevent  It  over  the  peaches,  place  a  cinnamon  knows  might  have  been  produced  at 
of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  »  cup  sugar,  burning,  sweeten  to  taste.  Cool,  and  b:g  among  the  peaches  and  cover  home  He  judges  his  management 
and  flavor  with  vanilla.  When  the  fill  pie  crust  previously  baked,  cover  with  plate.  Tie  up  when  cold. — Mrs.  by  the  size  of  the  hill  at  the  coun- 
jclly  begins  to  thicken,  pour  into  the    With    sweetened    and    flavored    whip-    F.  W.  Stlllman,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

cake   hollow,    cover   with    a    layer  of    ped    cream    and    serve    at    once.      In-  

peaches,    then   let    harden,   then    add    stead  of  the  whipped  cream  you  may 
more  custard,  place  the  top  In  posl-    use   a   meringue   made  of   the  stiffly 

be.Tten  whites  of  2  eggs  and  5  table- 
spoons sugar;  brown  this  meringue 
In  a  slow  oven. 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  FARM  AND 
CITY  HOMES 


try  store.  A  small  bill  spells  effic- 
iency; a  large  bill  means  sheer  ex- 
travagance. 


tlon,  and  frost. 

Peaches  in  Jelly 

One  envelope  gelatin,  }  cup  orange 
Juice,  juice  of  1  lemon,  1  cup  boiling 
water.  1  cup  sugar,  some  ripe 
peaches. 


Home  the  Factory  OfiBce 
The  house  and  all  Its  expenses  are 
too  often  consiilered  a  dead  loss. 


In- 


Baked  Peaches 


Why  do  not  country  people  buy 
more  ready-made  clothes  and  labor- 
saving  devices  and  adopt  convenient  Stead,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
methods  of  living  so  common  In  the  factory  oflico,  around  which  all 
Pare,  cut  in  half  and  remove  stones  cities?  the  activities  are  centered.  The  farm 
from  ripe  peaches.  Place  in  a  shal-  The  usual  answer  is  lack  of  cash.  On  the  same  ground  as  his  business. 
Mix  the  sugar  and  gelatin  and  dis-  low  granite  pan.  fill  each  cavity  wit"h  A  farm  seems  to  be  abundantly  sup-  His  house  is  the  office.  Everyone  of 
folve  in  boiling  water.  When  cool  1  teaspoon  sugar,  \  teaspoon  butter,  plied  with  food,  shelter,  water,  air  the  family  is  an  employee,  co-operat- 
add  the  orange  and  lemon  Juice,  pour  a  few  drops  of  lemon  Juice  and  a  —all  the  prime  necessities  of  life  ing  to  make  the  plant  a  success, 
over  the  ripe  peaches,  sliced  thin,  slight  grating  of  nutmeg.  Bake  30  except  money.  So  every  nerve  is  Every  department  must  be  run  efllc- 
and  place  on  ice.     Serve  with  cream,    minutes,  and  serve  on  circular  pieces   strained  to  make  that  little  money  go  lently    and    paying    its    way    for  the 

of  buttered  dry  toast.                                 as  far  as  possible,  by  purchasing  lit-  time  and  energy  expended  or  it  i»  » 

Peach  Padding                                                                                                    tie    that    can    he    produced    at    Inme.  loss  and  a  drag  upon  the  whole  fac- 

Prepare  your  peaches  as  for  stew-                        To  Can  Peaches                       and    doing    without    many   other    ar-  tory. 

ing     put    into    a    pudding    pan    and        Wash   peaches,   cut   in   halves  and    tides    that    would    save    labor    and  Now   if  the   farmer  is  wealthy  ^* 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
^PATTERNS 

Give  flptircs  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
tern (■\ac;ly  as  pntileil  at  Ix-triniunir 
«.r  (Hill  il.acriiilion  or  w«  will  iini  l)o 
ri'.<i.i,iwiblo  for  corrort  (lllimr  <  f  nr- 
(liT.'i.  Give  \wf-i  measure  wln'ii  ordi-rlnfy 
\v:ii^t  r:H!<':ns,  Waist  measure  f'H- 
fkiit,  aiul  a"0  for  clilldrfii's  pallerns. 
Aikll"s.s  I'riiiisylvanla  lariiKT,  201  S. 
Tlilid  !^tri.'vt.  riulaili-liihla,  I'a. 


can  run  all  his  departments  at  a  loss  Evoryl  liiiig  a  woman  or  a  family 
If  need  be.  so  as  to  say  "everything  needs  can  bo  bought  ready  made. 
is  home  grown,"  but  in  doing  so  he  Now  do  you  see  my  answer  to  the 
is  simply  digging  into  his  pockets  for  question  as  to  why  n  country  woman 
funds  to  support  the  farm  and  his  has  a  harder  life  than  the  womini  in 
personal  fancies.  Yet  a  largo  major-  the  city?  She  is  trying  by  sheer  will 
ity   of    our    farms    arc    run    on    this    and   mail.   3trength    to   carry  on    the 

gp^eme as    tho    the    farmer    was    a    work,    not    only    for    her    home    and 

country  gentleman  conducting  his  family,  but  also  of  a  number  of  in- 
acres  along  the  lines  of  a  million-  dustrles  that  ought  to  be  perf.ormod 
aire's  hobby  insteady  of  a  factory  for  by  specialists.  She  saves  some 
"  .„ing  money.  money,  but  in  so  doing  is  prevented 

The  chief  object  of  the  farm-tac-  from  t:iking  part  in  the  larger  effort 
tory  is  to  produce  crops  for  sale  so  that  woul-l  be  more  profitable  to  the 
as  to  make  money  for  the  workers,  farm  as  a  whole. 
Therefore  all  energies  should  be  di- 
rected  toward  that  specialty  or  spe- 
cialties for  which  the  farmer  and  the 
land  are  best  adapted.  No  farm 
crop  grows  successfully  in  this  ago 
without  a  considerable  amount  of 
machinery,  equipment.  literature, 
study  and  thought  being  expended 
on  it.  It  is  physically  impossible  for 
anv  man,  even  with  a  faithful  wife 
and  many  willing  children,  to  keep 
up  with  the  most  improved  methods 
of  producing  everytliing  from  cheese 
to  broom  corn.  Rome  of  those  things 
will  be  produced  for  homo  consump- 
tion, only  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
lot  of  effort  that  could  he  better  \\\\- 
lized  If  applied  to  a  crop  that  would 

bring  in  actual  cash.  HANDY  HOUSE  JACKETS 

Let  me  take  a  typical   farm  as  an  

example      Let  us  sav  a  dairy  farm  of  2833. — This  model  is  nice  f.r  flg- 

the   East.      It    ships    whole    milk    to  ured  crepe  or  voile.  f'T  silk,  lawn  or 

xue    CiOi>i.  jiercale.      Flannel,    albatross    and    ga- 

market.  with   accompanying  crops  oi  i,,^,.,,.,,^,  .„.,.  j.„it;,i,|o  f,„.  cold  w.-alher 

corn,  alfalfa   and   grain.      The    main  ^vear.     The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in 

problems    here    are    cows,    milk    pro-  wrist     or     elbow     length.        i'aitern 

,uctlon'and   its  <.re.  corn  bree,l.n^  comes  ^^^i^^^^;^^;^^^^^^^ 

insect  and    fungous  ^  ^^^^      ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ,„oi!^ure. 


A  Medium  size  requires  ;•  ^i    yards  of 
a6-inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 


alfalfa  growing 

pests  of  grain  crops.  With  all  the 
variations  that  lead  to  intensive 
farming,  there  are  dozens  of  lines 
that  demand  constant  study  and 
reading,  with  specialized  equipment. 

If  the  farm  stores  its  own  pork 
and  beef,  then  these  animals  are  con- 
suming food  that  might  have  been 
profitably  used  as  cow  feed.  The 
food  eaten,  therefore,  had  a  dollars 
and  cents  value,  even  tho  the  farmer 
may  think  it  costs  nothing.  The 
care  and  preservation  of  the  meat 
means  days  of  hard  work,  salting, 
drying,  smoking,  canning,  making 
lard,   suet,    and    finally    turning    the 

surplus  fat  into  Fo;'p.     Of  course  the         _^_ ^ 

cost  is  less  than  If   that   much  meat    cale.    crepe,    washable    satin,    dimity 
and  fat  had  been  purchased  at  retail.    -  ^J-Vh'/ho^J.^  "^  ^^^^Ir^VZ 

If  butter  is  made  for  home  use,  ^  _^.^^_..  «,,„.,, J  32-.T4:  .Me<iium.  •'16- 
then  a  lot  of  milk  must  be  reserved.  ;,^.  x^ixvrv.  40-4:;;  P:xtra  I^arKo.  44- 
It  has  been  proved  many  times  that    4  6    inches   bust    measure.      Si/.e    Me- 

».«« ,„„.  a, "■-'■".■'I-,"";  ;;;rr,!.r''So"^oS,v,'"'"  '"■""" 

not  profitably  be  made  into  b-itter  or         2S73. New    Friick    for    School. — 

cheese.      So   that    family    would   save    j,Jj^  ^^.j'n  j,^.  very  attractive  in  linen, 
labor     time    and    monev    by    selling    vvv  or   ch.imbray.    with    embroidery 

their  milk  and  buying  the  butter  and    or  l.r.id   •'!"'"''»«•.  .'^  ';;„«;;°''  ^^- 

for    gingham,    percale,     poplin,    suk, 
cheese  used  at  home.  gabardine    and    serge.      The    pattern 


2S70. — This  is  good  for  lawn,  per- 


Every    farm    shouM    have    its   own 


8.    10.    12  and    14 
chickens    but  when  broilers  are  sell-    years.       Size     12     will     require     .I-h 
ing  at  retail,   as  now.   at   upward   of    yar.ls  of  27-luch  material.     Price.  10 
$1  a  pound,  and  chickens  at  .50  cents,    cents. 
I  think    the    farmer's    family   should 
think    twice    before    indulging    reck- 
lessly   in    poultry    as    common    diet. 
Chicken   is  a   luxury   for  rich   people 
in    the    city.      Why    should    farmers, 
more  than  other  classes,  live  beyond 
their  means  and  oat  all  their  profits? 

Every  farm  should  have  Its  own 
garden  —  not  a  back-yard  patch 
worked  by  the  women  of  the  family. 
hut  a  real  man-sized  affair  that  can 
be  plowed  and  cultivated  with  a 
horse.  Then  there  will  be  enough 
fresh  vegetables  and  small  fruits  to 
keep  the  family  happy  the  year  thru, 
without  fretting  over  a  lessening  of 
the  meat  supply. 

As  for  clothes — of  course  home- 
ntade  ones  last  longer,  but  they  also 


She's  a  Housewife 

Now — No  Longer  a  Drudge 

Four  hour.s  firing  lliat  kitchen  range  to  get  two 
hours  ironing  done — that  won't  do  for  the  modern 
housewife.     She  knows  it's  not  necessary. 

The  dirt-making,  hack-hreaking  old  kitchen  stove 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  more  than  a  quarter  million 
country  homes;  they  are  all  served  with  carhide  gas 
from  plants  like  the 


Carbide  Lighting  | 


olX^ 


and  Cooking  Plant 


They  do  far  more  than  tin?  ironing;  thoy  rook  the  mcaU 
with  this  quick,  clean,  rconoiniral  {las — tlie  same  plant 
gives  them  aUo  an  attundanre  of  Itrijzlit,  heautifiil  light  for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  for  the  l>arn.'i. 

Thousands  of  Colt  Ligliting  and  Cooking  Plants  have 
been  giving  satisfactory  service  for  2.'>  years.  More  of  them 
are  used  today  than  ever  before — many  by  people  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  VI  rite  us  for  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.  City 


IR 


CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  DEALERS'  PRICE 


28.t!».— A  Simple  Dress.  —  This 
style  will  bo  very  smart  in  the  new 
linens,  with  trimming  of  pique  or 
cotton  corduroy.  It  is  nice  also  for 
gingham,    percale,    seersucker,    lawn 


«08t  more  in  the  material  and  labor,  crepe,  repp  and  poplin.     Pockets  and 

Aro  ««,.  .1    .  .u       IV  -.  i„  ,..,...«»,  cuffs  could   bo  omitted.      Tho  pattern 

Are  you  sure  that  the  effort  is  Nvorth  .^   ^^^^    .^   ^   ^,^^^.    ^     ^^     ^,  |^^^j    ^^ 

'^nile?     I  doubt  It.  especially  for  un-  ^^^^       j,,^^    ^g    requires    '.i^    yards 

''"rclothes.   aprons   and   men's  shirts.  „f  .16-inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 


■    I^Yi^   htrt  fjlt 

Write  for    full    parttcuUr* 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

5th  &  Columbia    Ave..    PHILA.,   PA. 
Eilablihhed  18«3 


PROTECTK)N 

are  the" things  that  coant 
when  it  rains    ,  >.  ,!,vi:\\ 

REFLEX 

SLICKERS. 

since    ia36     -*  \ 

/oof>  for  rn*  A£/'llX£M£  ^^ 


\ 


A  J  TOWER   CO. 

■  oiton     ri«3i 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT  I 


DO  VOUR  OWM  CEMENT  ^•O'*'*  *L'?l!tS 
UTTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Haa  1  »ni!  power,  tho BUn  you  n.c^l  at  a 
LiriPV' 'idllko.  Workciouolnone- 
Wth  tiio  tlmn.     nuUt  of  all  atccl 
anil  Iniii  liko  tho  S  jiX)  mixer; 
tiutB^rniiliT.  .  The  L*ad«r  •! 
LIttU  Miiar*.  Prrfect  w.rk  la 
i.'iy   (i;iia  of  mUiiiK.  _l--"iii'-''^ 
<      n.lUtclinf  ulKJUt  aruiii:- It. 
..  ,    :.ito.  only  pn»(tl'-al  mljef 
for  larmpr  or  rontrartor.  lituBe- 
IMmcMtMtwMMrnfaM.  ^rtts 
M'^       ^^.     I    I  *■     tor  clrrulars  or  order  from  thU 
*j^ntt.J\.      1/     «dT("tii«'mfnt  to  avoid    delay, 

$60.*  ^Jr       MlnaWti,  ucwat.  wn. 


tf 


CANT  STICK  IT' 


Film  Packs 

Dc\'cloped  23c. 

yiuW  us  >"uf  cxposcil  Film  Puck.  V.'- 
ttivilnp  tvirlve  cxtHJSiires.  sizu  4  x  5  <  r 
3'i  X  yi  .T'.l  si.iallcr.  fnr  25c.  Prints  <..i 
Wli.x  J'ni.cr  at  rc.n«>n.-il)Ic  prici'«  if  <ic- 
.•■ircJ.    The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOITV  n AWORTIT  COMPANY 

(t'.istnian  Kixlak  ("*miit:;T»v) 

ri_'f)r!:,-M-i-,it  .><t..  iMni.Ai>!:i.!':;'  \.  r  \. 


Don't  Forget  lo  Renew  Your  Subscrip- 
tion to  Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  .'x)Uth  IV.ird  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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VennsylVania  Farmer 


September  6,  1919 


Markets 


MARKETS  CLOSED  ON  LABOR  DAT 

Owing  to  the  fart  that  a'.moet  all  markets 
were  cloKcd  on  Saturday  antl  Moiulay  on  ac- 
count of  Laltor  Day  cclclirationB  few  of  our 
weekly  market  report*  were  avai'lable  for 
thi»   week's   issue. — Editors. 


BEVIEW  OF  FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE 
MARKET 


V»laei  Irregular,   Slupments  at   Steady 
Volume 

Direction  of  j>rice8  w.ns  stUl  downward  for    veslins    of^   swect^potBtot  s^  siarlmff 

potatoes,   watermelonx  atid   grapes,   hut  ▼•ilucn     " 

held  about  steady  in  onioni>,  c&hliagr,  and 
pears,  and  there  were  partial  recoveries  or 
advances   in    peaches    and   canlalouiies.     Cnm- 

ftlaints  of  car  shortage  were  noted  esperial- 
y  in  western  producing  section.  Shipments 
continued  at  al^ut  the  vff'.ume  of  the  past 
two  weeks  with  12.4:12  rarH,  which  is  about 
twenty  percent  greater  than  for  correspond- 
ing time  a  year  ago,  Shiimaents  of  various 
commodities  were  in  general  about  the  same 
as  last  week.  Shipments  compared  with  last 
year    at    this    time    were    considerably    larger 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  POTATO  CROP    rrimo   heifers,    $12.10(<n3: 
diuni    heifers,    tt^.l^Ut  l().2.'> 

Colorado. — Too  dry  in  most  dry  land  sec- 
tions for  a  good  crop  except  a  few  counties, 
indudin;;  KIberl,  Kll'aso  anil  Lincoln.  Kx- 
eeptionuVIy  good  in  the  .S:in  Luuis  Valley  and 
eondiliou  good  in  other  high  altitude  locali- 
ties. Some  in.sect  damage  in  ISi>dgwirk  Coun- 
ty   reported. 

Connecticut  and  all  other  New  Kng^land 
.'States:  Fair  to  good  croji.  More  or  le.-^s 
blight  in  Massachusetts  and  other  southern 
sections. 

Dela>vare.  Sweet  potatoes  are  promising. 
Irish  potatoes  are  rotting  from  too  much 
rain, 

(Jeorgia.  Siweet  jMtatoes  are  being  injur- 
ed   by    excesKive    rams. 

Illinois.  Lato  wliitn  potatoes  have  been 
benefited  by  rains.  Yield  will  lie  fair  in 
some  sections  and  very  *maH    in  others,  liar- 

t'air 
yields" resulting.      Quality   very    good 

Indiana.  White  potatoes  will  only  tio 
•l>out  unehalf  a  crop  allho  recent  rains 
helped  them  considerably  and  greatly  bene- 
fited   sweet    potatoes. 

Iowa.  The  hot  weather  of  July  injured 
the  'late  potato  crop  beyond  recovery.  Kx- 
ceplioiially  poor  in  the  northeastern  section. 
Sweet  potato  crop  in  the  Musoatine  section 
is    reported    better    than    usual. 

Kentucky.-^Late  crop  not  making  satis- 
factory   growth,    due    to    drouth. 


common  to  me- 
good  to  choico 
cows,  $tJ.7.')f''  lii.'J.'i;  fair  to  goo'l  eow.s,  $7.2.'> 
(II  M. 411;  fouiiuen  to  unediiun  rows,  iiO  ■ 
6.-111;  stock  l>ulls.  |9r»ilii.4();  good  lo  ]>riine 
calves.  ^;;o(n 'Jii  .'lU;  uiedium  lo  good  calves, 
^l».M("''M\  common  to  medium  calves. 
$1  J.. Ill  III  14. M. 

Hogs- — Keeeipts,  233;  market  active, 
■prices  etoiidy;  good  to  prime.  !f2J..'>0(iii  2'3; 
light  to  medium,    $21^11-2;    roughs,   $18..7(l< 

20;    stags    to   sows,    f Isdj  19.  

Sever.il    hundred    nedlin;;   peaehes    bolh  p»- 

Ohicago,  III.,  Sept.  1. — allocs. — Receipts,  rents  of  which  are  kiumr..  r.ime  into  hear- 
12.0(10;  estimated  tomorrow.  IC.OOO;  market  ing  in  the  orchards  of  l!ie  horticultural  dc. 
closed   dull;    heller  grades  mostily  SOc   to  T.lo    .partment   of   the  New  Jersey   Kxpcnment  Sta 


■wet   we.itUer    conditions    coctinue,      corn    wi)i 
be    hurt. 

Country  at  Large:  A  recapitulation  . 
forty  one  slates  rejiorting  indicates  11,1 
eleven,  are  good;  sixtien.  average  or  better; 
fniirtcen.  f.-iir  Tlii.s  Mi'iini.iriieil  iii'liratt'S 
that  till'  country  as  a  wiinle  i-  in  a  goui] 
averace  ei  mlition  aiiricullurally. — Keport  by 
American    Ijleel    A;    Wire    Co. 


NEW    VARIETIES    OF   PEACHES 


higher  than  Saturday's  general  trade;  steady 
on  parking  grades;  top.  if'JO.K.');  heavy, 
^il7..'>lt(ii  ly-.M";  ineiliiun,  %\xiii  2um:>:  light. 
jl9j.">0('i  20. .")(>;  light  lights,  fl9rii^20; 
heavy  packing  *owb,  tmooth.  JlB.25(iiI7; 
parking  sows,  rough,  ^1-3.  JO(g  16.25 ;  pigs, 
111). ."lOfiii  10.23. 

Cattle. — Hereipts,  17,000;  estimated  to- 
morrow, d4.000;  few  best  steers  and  she- 
stock  steady  to  2-)c  highir;  other  killini: 
stock,  feeder  and  butcher  cattle  slow  to  Z'l'- 
lower;  westerns  and  rwlves  steady;  beef 
steers,  medium  and  heavy  weight,  e.hojco 
and  prime,  $l.'>.7r>«i  18  medium  and  good, 
$11.50(n  IS.?');  common,  |9.5(lfn  1 1  .10;  light 
-weight,       good    and    ch<iice.       f  13  30^i  17.i">0;     .  . 

common    and   medium.    |9.2,'')fn  13..'iO ;    butcher    Crawford.      It  has  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
calMe,    heifers,    $6.7.'ifi7  14.50 ;    cows.    $f>  .lOf.i      Klherla,    but    is    better    in   quality    and    riptiij 


ion  this  year.  The  department  has  been 
working  since  1014  to  secure  improved  varie- 
ties   of    peaches. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  that  have 
fruited  this  year  are  the  result  of  crossing 
Helle  by  tireenshoro.  A  number  of  these 
produce  large,  oval,  bright  attractive  fruits 
of  good  quaility  which  rijH  n  »biiiit  the  Car- 
man season  and  promise  to  be  superior  to 
that    well    known    variety. 

A  cross  between  t!ie  Belle  and  Early  Cr.iw 
ford  has  jirodueed  a  yellow  peach  which 
ripens  about  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than 
the  JSeVIe.  But  what  seems  to  be  among 
the  most  .promising  is  a  tine  quality  fniit 
produced   by    crossing    the    Elberta   and   Early 


Louisiana.      Kail  planting  of    Irish  potatoes     12.75;       canners    and    cutters.       $.-..50(ff fi.SOj     alMJut    ten    days    earlier. 


for    potatoes,    watermelons, 
«nd    peaches. 

FoUto   MarkeM    Show    General   Deelin* 

Prices  fell  25Ti75c  but  showed  tendency 
to  recover  at  the  close.  Supplies  are  gen- 
erally increasing  as  height  of  season  ap- 
proaches. New  Jersey  Cobblers  sacked  de- 
clined, but  closed  at  alight  recovery  at 
♦3.20f<i  3.25  per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points, 
and  r.inged  $3  (11  4  in  consuming  markets. 
Jiew  lersey  (iiants  dropped  to  J2.3.'>'ii  2.40 
f.  o.  b.  sli'ipping  points  and  to  i2.6Jfo3.50 
for  jobbing  sales.  There  was  complaint  ot 
rot  in  producing  sections.  Minnesota  Early 
Chios  declined  to  »2.15('i2,60  per  cwt.  sack- 
ed, f.  o.  b.  shipjiing  points,  and  lost  about 
40c  carlot  prices  in  Chicago,  ranging.  %1A0 
^(2.63,  -but  ranged  |i3.1.5(n  3.50  in  middle- 
western  jobbing  markets  and  ruled  $4.25  in 
New  Orleans.  California  sacked  white  stock 
sagged  to  »2.25  f.  o.  b.  shipping  jwints. 
Idaho  white  stock  ranged  steady.  Ship 
ments  incre*sed  to  3.B12  cars 
9.114  last  week.  New  .lersey  shiji] 
ears,   Minnesota  7"<H.   Maine   454. 


kwMt    notatoea    delayed    by    rains.      iJweet   potatoes   give   fine    Teal   calves,   >19(S  20.50;   feeder  steers,   »7.25         Kot,     which     has     been     so     prevalent     in 
ewcc-b     ^v,«fcvv:B  ;«„««o«.*     »..*«„»..  />,  10^^.    «*.n..L„»    ,.~*Aawe      «R  7 1".  iv7  1  o  •>  ^  51oiilh    .Tprsev.    CAiisini?    .1    .50    oerrrnl    lo,;«    in 


promise    on  an    increased    acreage 

Maryland.  Late  white  potatoes  are  hav- 
ing too  much  rain  which  ia  causing  rot. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  still  promising  a  good 
crop. 

Minnesota.  Early  rrop  being  placed  on 
market,  yield  rather  light.  Late  crop  shows 
some    improTcsnent   weather    being    favorable. 

Montana.      Much    in    need    of    rain. 

North  Dakota.  Late  crop  improved  to 
some  extent  by  August  rains  but  ^tate  crop 
is   below  average. 

Ohio.      L.ite    crop    improvinc. 

Nebraska.  Part  of  the  commercial  crop 
improved  slightly  but  the  balance  of  the 
crop  will  be  short.  Farm  rrop  will  be  elight- 
ly    better   than   a   half    crop. 

New   Mexico.     Crop   affected   by   blight. 

New  York. — .\n  excellent  crop  is  hecinning 

to    be    harvested    on    Long    Island    where    40 

percent  of   the   carlut  shipments   of   the   state 

originate.      In    other    sections    prospects    are 

Early    potato    crop    has    been    re 


fe  12.75;    stocker   steers.    $6.75 f<7  10.25. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  30,000;  estimated 
morrow.  32.000;  top,  natives,  $14; 
erns.  $!">;  sheep  about  steady;  feeders  slow; 
lambs,  H4  pounds  down.  $12(r>  15.25;  culls 
and  lominon,  $7.7.1fii  11.50 ;  yearling  weth- 
ers, $10(1111.25;  ewes,  medium  and  good. 
$7.2i5Qi  8.50;    culls  and  common,    $2.50(n'6.30. 


South    Jersey,    causing    a    50    percent    loss    iu 
to-    some  districts.    h.is   out   affected  many  of  the 
est-    seedlings. 


CHICAGO  CORN  LOWER 


KEW   YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New    York  City.    Sept.    1,    1910. 
There    was    a    derided    improvement    in    the 
demand  last  week  and   the  surplus  was  rapid 


Chleago,  .\ugust  30. — The  embargo  placed 
by  the  United  States  Grain  €nri>oration  on 
all  grain  shipments  to  AtLtniic  and  (^ulf 
ports  had  a  depressing  influence  today  on 
the  corn  market  and  w:is  fi-U  still  more  by 
oats  traders.  .\n  advance  of  more  than 
$1  in  live  hog  prices  went  unnoticed  and 
bear  pressure  was  exerted  on  corn  prices 
■virtually    thruout    the   session,    excejit   lor  sn 


steady.  BbJI"  only  ifair.  Early  potato  crop  h« 
J  compared  with  4uced  by  blight  and  local  drouth, 
v   shiiiped    1,801  


Onions  Dull  and  Nearly  Steady 


ZJkHOASTBB  PBODUOE  MARKET 


.,  Lancaster,    Pa  .    Se|.i  imber   1.    1019. 

Values  held  much   better  than  in  preceding  Labor   Dav    found    quolatioux    on   Ihe    locail 

weeks    and    there   were    some   gains.      Kastern  markets  just  as  high  as  ever,  with  fine  peach- 

jeHow    stock    ranged    firm     at    ♦3(ii3..,>    per  „    selling    higher    th.-iii     last    yesr    snd    eggs 

cwt.   sacked    in   eastern    markets.      Middlewes-  bringing   65   cents  ji.r   dozen,   a   new  Seplem- 

tem     reds     in    middlewesterii      and     southern  i,^^  record  for  this  counly.      S 


markets  rsneed  $2.75'<i  3.50  snd  yellows  93 
Qi.  3  25.  California  yellow  stork  was  nominal 
•t  $3  f.  o.  b.  shi'piiing  points  with  little 
movement  and  ranged  fairly  steady  in  mid- 
dlewestern  markets  at  »2.75(<i  3.50,  Austral- 
ian Browns  ranging  $3.25 fti  3.75.  Wsshing- 
ton  yellow  jobbed  at  $3  rn  3.50.  Shipments 
436  cars  cmnpared  with  374  last  week.  Cali- 
fornia shipped  Iftl,  Sew  York  88,  Massa- 
chusetts  59. 

P««cb  Karktta  Olotad  Omcrally  HlfhMr 

Supplies  showed  ci'n-iileraMe  increase  but 
Talues  were  well  maintained  with  important 
recoveries  in  several  leading  eastern  mar- 
kets.     California   Elbertss    followed   a   stroni; 


y.  Some  eggs  were 
held  for  64  cents,  but  were  unsold  at  the 
close  of    transactions. 

Butter  and  Kirgs. — <^rearaery  butter,  Wo 
lb.;  country  butter,  6o>r<>  70c  lb.;  eggs,  V1& 
650  dot.;  ducks  eggs,  Ooc  dos.;  goose  Cgga, 
loc    each. 

Poultry.— Dressed  o-ld  chickens.  $1.75<ii2 
each;  dressed  young  chickens,  65e(i<$l;  no 
live    chickens   offered. 

■  S'egetables. — Spinach.  20c  per  '/»  pk.; 
turnips,  15c  per  H  pk.;  potatoes.  ihCu^Oo 
per  H  pk-;  do.,  %l.Tb((i  i  bu.;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 35c  per  4  pk.;  cabbage,  5 Co  10c  head; 
cauliflower.  ID'n  15c  head;  liMi,t  beans.  2U''i^ 
25c  lb.;  do.,  5oc  quart;  tomatoes.  »i(>i  He  bx ; 
do.,    60(11  65c    basket;    beans,    liiOi  I2r  per    4 


ly  diaappearing  The  rate  for  September  early  flurry,  when  short  covering  sent  the 
for  3  percent  milk  in  200  210  mile  zone  is  corn  prices  well  away  from  the  low  points. 
$3.20  per  100  lbs.;  the  3.06  iierccnt  milk  is  Later  liquidation,  i.arlicularly  in  the  Sep- 
$3.44   and   the   4    percenta  $3.00.  tember   article,    was   evident,    and    prices    sai: 

Receiiits    of    milk    and    cream    in    40-quart    ged    all   along   the   line.      A    slight   rally   pre- 
cans  for  the  week  ending  August  30th,   1919,     ceded  the   close.      Corn   closed   steady,    %i\o 

2^c    net    lower,    distant    deliveries    showing 
Cresm    the   greatest   decline.      September  (inisheil   st 
3,368    $1.77^   to  $1.77%   and  Dt  member  at  $1  3ti?« 
to    $1.36H.       Oats    lost    from    Ic    to    l-Sc 

Cash  corn  prices  wire  aboat  Ic  lower  than 
yesterday  and  receipts  were  larger  than  «( 
late. 

Oats  at  the  start  were  inclined  to  mnr' 
with  corn,  but  later  developed  indepeml.  • 
weakness,  the  effect  of  the  trans)X>rtaiio 
«usi>n<!ion  ibcing  greater  on  oats  than  en 
the  major  grain.  Domestic  demand  was  only 
of    fair    amount. 


were    as    follows : 

Railroad  Milk 

Erie     3'.l  517 

Susquehanna 5.910 

W  est    Shore    14,213 

Lackawanna      50.072 

N.  y.  Central    (long  haul)    .141,450 

Ontario      44,462 

Lihiich   Valley    43.218 

.New    Haven    «  022 

i'rnnsylvania    12.220 

Other  Sources    6.200 


90 

2.161 

3,044 

3,179 

1.910 

1,496 

72 

477 

».-.o 

Totsis     372.h'<4         16.047 

NOTE. — TotsI  last  week  should  have  read 
370,112  tans  of  milk  instead  of  326.112 
cans.       LACKAWAN.NA    was    listed    M    6,028 

and    should    have    I'l  1  11    6i',(<28. 


WHAT    BECOMES    OF    THE    MILK    FROM 
23,000.000   COWS? 


WOOL   MARKETS 


Molt  of  It  Used  Fresh,  Bnt  Butter  •  Close 
Second  Coniomer 


er  range  at  auction  sales,   mostly  SOr'n  $1.50    pk.;    beets,    So    bunck;    corn,    lo^25o   dosen 
per    box.      Mar>''Und.    Virginia    snd    Pen''^'^    «ars. 


Tania  Elbertas  "strcnirthened  to  tZ'ni.'li  per 
tmshel  basket  in  most  cnnsuuiing  market* 
and  recovered  in  Boston  to  •  ram-e  of  » 
8.  Msrvland  K.'.l.irias  at  shipping  pointt 
were  firm  at  $2  !<'•'>  3.  New  Jersey  Elhertas 
ranged  $2.50'ii  2  75  per  bashel  ibssket  in 
New    York    City.       Colorsdo    Elbertss    ruled 


Fruit". — .\pi»les,     15(^350      .per    H    peek; 
rstermelouH,   3'5(ii  85r  each;   cantaloui>es. 


wstermelouH.   3..X..  8  >c  each ;   cantaloupes    i'--      faciurin'g    situation     is 

?V."''   ■'"."••j"'     if    ^J^\   K'^^Ts   **•*"     "II    for    deliver.e.    l.en 
r.ii$2    basket;    do.,    .loc    box;     huckleberries,         Michiesn     snd    N.-w 


a5c   box. 

Grain     Market. — Wheat 
$1.65    bu.;    oats.    t^'>c    bu 


43.20     bu.;  rye. 
corn,    $1.95    bu.; 


$2  25  per  bushel  basket  f.  o.  b.  shipjiing  timothy  hay,  $30  ton;  mixed  hay.  $28  (on; 
points  snd  were  quoted  %3.1i  for  jobbing  wheat  straw,  $10  ton;  o.it  straw,  $5  per  ton. 
sales    in    St.    Louis.      Shipments    2.395    car* 


TOBK  PBODOCE  MABKSTS 


York,  Pa.,   Sept.   1,   1919. 

The    tendency    toward    lower    prices    and    • 

general    falling   off    in    the    demand    has    eon- 

tinued  from  ilast  week.     This   is  partly  ooun- 

ter-bslanced    l>y    the    de>  line     in    the    amount 


compared  with  1.867  last  week.  Caltfomi« 
ahiiiped  559,  Colorado  501.  ^Vashington  KZ 
and  New  Jersey  238. 

Cantaloupe  Value*  Show  Becoverle* 

California        Turlocks,         standards        43s. 
strengthened    in    most    jobbing    markets    to    a 

general  range  of  $2(<^i'3.25  but  declined  («  of  produce  offered.  l>ii:gini;  of  the  potato 
f  1.2s'>(<i  1.75  in  Kansas  City  and  Detroit,  rrop  has  begun  and  the  >  iel<l  is  not  nearly 
and  reached  $3(113  50  in  Boston.  Colorado,  what  it  should  be.  In  fact,  in  some  locstl- 
Korky  Ford  district,  salmon  tints,  standards  ties  it  is  lower  than  was  anticipated.  The 
45s,  closed  firm  st  $l.i*5''i  2.10  f.  O.  b.  cash  belief  was  that  where  the  •■  -'-  •^--  --- 
and'  at  $2.5ft'ii  3.50  in  middlewestern  con- 
suming markets.  Prtsware  slock  was  firm 
at  50§75c  for  standards  ♦5s.  cash  to  grow- 
ers Msrvland  and  Delaware  cantaloupes 
stsndsrd*  iSs,  rsnged  $1.2.5.rn2  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  but  sold  at  SOcW^l  in  Phila- 
delphia. Shijiments  710  ears  compared  with 
897    last   week. 


The  Boston  "CommrrrisI  Bulletin"  »( 
August  30  says:  "There  is  a  better  tone 
to  the  market  this  week,  iiales  have  not 
been  of  large  pro|iorlion»,  but  then-  has 
been  somewhat  more  busine«s,  and  with  the 
improvement  in  exchange  and  with  the  manu- 
facturers a  long  way  from  "covered"  on  raw 
material    more    confidenie  exists. 

""The  foreign  markets  sre  firm  snd  the 
tendency  is  higher  in  Europe.  The  msnu- 
hsrdly  changed,  the 
g    very     insistent." 

, York     Fleeces. — Fine 

unwashed.  63C'i64c;  delaine  unwashed,  7i8(? 
b2c;  Vi-blnod  unwishiJ,  75(i,i76c;  H-blood 
uuwsshed.    GsC'ifiOc. 

Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Average  Sew 
Englsnd — '^blood  unwsshed,  72fii75c;  ?»- 
(blood,    67'"6i<r;    \i  blood.    C5f<itir.c. 

Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Similar — H-biOOd 
unwashed,  BK'i  t*2c;  % -blood  unwsshed,  T8 
^  7*c. 

CROP    BEPOBT 


An  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  th* 
uses  tn  wiiich  milk  is  put  in  commerce,  is 
made  by  the  house  organ  of  the  DeLaval 
Creamery  Machinery  Company,  which  appor- 
tions the   distribution  as  follows: 

43.1    percent    used   as    liquid  milk. 
41.0  percent  used  for  msking  butter. 
5.0   percent    used    for  making  cheese. 
2.9    percent    used    for    condensed    milk. 
3.7   percent    used    for  making   ice   cream. 
4.3   perrent   used  for  feeding  eaWes. 

This  29  percent  used  by  the  condensers 
is  the  milk  from  490.000  cows.  The  United 
Ststes  now  ha*  about  23  000,000  dairy  cowi. 
Europe  has  lost  22.0(iO.OoO  in  the  last  few 
)ear8  and  there  is  no  chance  for  replace- 
ment, for  having  ro  rows,  there  esn  be  no 
calves,  and  no  imjiortation  of  cattle  cansb* 
permi'ted  for  at  least  a  yesr.  as  ship  ton- 
nage is  needed  for  food.  So  it  looks  sa 
tho  our  condensers  snd  butter  nvakers  can 
look  forward   to  a   big   foreign   biuinesi. 


For  Week  Ending  August  23d,  1819. 


DECREASE  IN  LUMBEB  OUT 


DeUilf 


Com: 


blight  had  not  •<»*<■•  «h«  «»'>»Ml  "'>''"""•"":•  »»  l' 
uly,  that  there  «"  »«•««•■  K*"**  *«  "I>  f*^**:  ,""• 
or    ■    fair    yield     »<-fy   '«";   'hree  states,  fair;   and  two 


Watermeloni  Lower  at  Shipping  Point* 

Declines  continued  in  producing  sections 
whi4e  consuming  markets  showed  a  aomewhat 
more    settled   condition.      Missouri    Tom    Wst 


daokaged    the    rrou    up    to    J 

would    be   a    good    chani-e    for    _    , 

This   has  turned  cut  otherwise   a*  abown   by     l'<>«""  "'   »>»  perrent 
the   digginK. 

Eggs.^-^low,   48(«I30e  per  dosen. 

Butter. — Country,  4.>(ii  55c  lb.;  separator, 
60'!  05i;    lb.      Mrik,    loc   quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  27(n28c  lb.;  springers, 
2S  ■!  32c    lb,;    dresaed.     i5c('i  $2. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  l>'ii'30c  H  peck; 
$1.7 j('i  3  per  hu.;  cabbage,  3(a7c  head;  let- 
tuce. 2("'5c  head;  beets.  5c  bunch;  onions.  6a 
bunch;    20'i>  25c    '.3    link;    lima   >>«sns,      3 


^:^'.«;;>c„:i;;.;r  somT-i^f;,;;;,  t:t  'i"j:v,L*f;v?J-:^'.^^v.^^L,'"-:'L'^: 


slock,  closed  at  $30(0  100  per  car  in  jiroduc 
ing  sections  and  ranged  $12o(>i300  per  car 
in  most  consuming  markets,  reaching  top  ot 
$125  in  Pittsburgh.  Markets  quotini  per 
lnO  melons  rsnged  $05'(i'35.  Maryland  ani} 
Virginia  stock  wss  quoted  in  consuming  mar 
kets  about  steady  at  $250(n  .'.00  per  ear. 
Texas  Tom  Watsons  ranged  $125(ri200  per 
car  in  Chicago.  Shiimients  1.711  ears  com- 
Iiared  with  1,894  last  week.  Missouri  ahip- 
ped  711.  California.  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa 
shipped    lOO'x  150   cars  each. 

Otbar    FrnlU    and    VegsUbles 


ery,    5('i  loc  etalk;    egg  plants.    5r<i  10c   each, 
'beans,    10'<i,il5c    peck;    lard.    ;M(>r42c   pound! 

.\pples. — ll»6i  5(ic  ',i  peck,  plums,  7  (i<  20o 
box:  peaches,  lOiii  15c  box;  40('i>5t>e  Vi  pk.  ; 
$1.5(>'Vi  2  basket:  cantalopes,  lOfri  15e  each; 
Watermelon],    lOfci  20c    each. 

Retail       Grain       Market. — Wheat.       $2.40; 
corn,    $2.25;    oats,    $1.01;    rye,    $1.65 
^  cwt.;  midAlinKS,  $3.60  cwt. 

Wholesale   Grain   Market. — Wheat, 
corn,    $2a0;   rye.   $1.40;    bran,   $54   per  ton; 
middlings,    $70    per   ton;    oats.    80c    bu. 


In  the  elevi  n  great  com  producing 

as  follows: 

one    state, 

■tales, 

_ __   ^ Takinic   the  minor  corn 

producing  Slates   into  considerst.on.  the  crop 
in  general   is  weil  above  the  averat-e. 

Wheat:  The  ten  states,  producing  th* 
■aajor  portion  of  winter  wheat  range,  one, 
fair  to  good;  eight,  fair;  one,  poor  to  fair. 
The  five  spring  wheat  State*  range  two 
fair;    three,   iioor  to    fair. 

Oats:      Uniformly  range  fair  lo  light. 
Cotton:      Tbis    crop    at    th<-    preient    time 
is  very   uncertain   ss   the  plants  are  stopiung 
to    bloom    and    are    not    fonning    any    more 
bolls.       From     the    pre'cnt    indications    it    i* 


The  lumber  cut  of  the  United  States  in 
1918  was  2'J. 362, 020. 000  feet,  as  reportad 
lo  the  Forest  Service  up  to  June  15  by 
14,753  mills.  The  complete  teul  cut  ii 
<31.890.454.uou  feet,  based  on  the  assumed 
oi>eralions  of  22  546  mi. Is.  The  coraputad 
cut  in  1918  is  1,1  percent  smaller  than  the 
computed    production    in    1917. 

A  comparison  of  the  computed  cut  Of 
aeversl  of  the  larger  genera!  producing  reg- 
ions in  1918  with  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding vear  sliows  a  fmsTler  output  by  ep- 
proxims'tely  20  percent  in  the  yellow  pins 
group  of  States,  a  decrease  of  19  percent  in 
the  North  Carolina  pine  group.  and  of  » 
percent  in  the  Lake  States.  An  increased 
cut  of  2  percent  is  noted  for  Oregon  •as 
Washington. 

The  month  just   parsed   is  to  be  marh'd  i* 


fair   to   assume  that    the   cotton    crop   will    be    j^    |,j.    ^,11    farmer    interests    <because    of    IhS 


California  Bartletts  followed  a  general 
ranee  at  auction  sales  of  $11-17  5  25  per  box. 
The  ranee  in  New  York  City  was  firm  at 
J4'(i  5.  Northwestern  Bartletts  rsnged  ^3  Id 
1.14.10  in  New  York  and  $1.75 Co  3.35  in  Chi- 
I  Tiro  with  extreme  general  range  of  *1 
4  10.  Shipments  567  cars  compared  with 
1  090  last  week.  California  nialass  grapes. 
4«.  followed  a  weaker  ranee  at  auction  safes 
of    $1  75((7  2  75.      Thompson    Seedless    ranged  . 

$135(3  2  50  and  Tokays  $2(3  3  25.  Colorado  $21_(fi  21.25;  pigs 
rabl  are  continued  steady  at  $1.15  per  cwt.  18,50 
in  b-jlk  cash  to  erowers,  but  sold  lower  in 
St,  Louis  st  f  40''i  50  per  ton  bulk  .South- 
ern markets  quoted  small  lots  California  and 
Colorado  stock  at  $3  25(S'4  50  per  cwt.  New 
V  rk  cabbage  ranged  $5oro  ,55  per  ton  bulk 
•n  Baltimore,  Shipments  340  cars  of  which 
2(16  were  from  Colorado.  Dry  bean  ship- 
rients  169  cars  compared  with  f»5  last  we«k. 
iiynr^X  poi.-ito  shipments  continue  to  gain. 
497  cars  compared  with  310  last  week. 


UVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Sept.  1  __<-"»itle  lower; 
supiily,    125   loads;    prime.    $15.75(116.50. 

.siheep — .Strong;  supply,  15  double  decks; 
.prime  wethers.  $10, 50(<i  11,25;  culls  and 
common,    $3('n'3;    lambs,    $8 Cn  15. 

Veal     Calves. — ^$22  (ii  22  60. 

Hogs — Higher ;miiiFty.    20    double   decks; 


■omewhere    around    65    percent    of    a    normal 
•  veraee    rrop.  . 

Potatoes:      The  estimates  on  the   Irish   po- 
tslo   crop   are   still    deolining.      Tbis    is   par- 
ticularly   true    in    Utah     and      some     t4     the 
-'bran'     heavy   potato    producing  ststes    in   the   east. 

'         Cow    Pe.is:       As    pointed    oat    in    a    former 
$2.1".;    report    this    crop    la    proving     itself    to    be 
scarce.  ,    ,,     , 

Grapes:  .Ml  reports  on  grapes  indicate 
that   this   crop   will   be  rslher   heavy. 

Apples:  The  early  vsrielies  of  western 
spples  such  ss  Jonathan  and  Kings  ore^  0( 
good    site    and    are    <-«l«ririp    rapidly.      Can 


n.ng   pUnIs    in    the   west    have    been   receiving     j„  n^.je  four  events  organized  farmers  fo 
fruit    in   such    abundance   that    pari    of   it   had     ,1,^;^    strength,    and    their    method    of    ac< 


to  be  placed  in  cold  sinrace  for  the  can 
neries  to  catch  up.  This  was  due  to  warm 
fsvorsble  weather  maturing  crop  all  at  once. 
Tomatoes:  This  crop  was  heavily  dam- 
aged   in    the    Ijree    cisnning    centers    of    Mary 


passage  of  the  Daylight  Law  repealer  over 
the  veto  of  the  President;  the  cancellation 
of  the  potash  imjiort  restrictions  by  the  War 
Trade  Board ;  the  awakening  of  the  pub.ic 
to  the  inadequacy  of  superficial  remedies 
for  the  H.  C.  of  L.  by  the  tjold  stand  Uken 
by  agricultural  interests  before  Congress 
and  the  President,  charging  wastefulpes*  and 
extravagance  and  unwillingness  of  other  in- 
terests to  perform  a  full  day's  work  for  s 
fair  day's  j<ay  as  the  real  cause  of  the  on 
der  supply  of  necessities  of  life;  and  th* 
knockout  blow  delivered  at  the  now  notori- 
ous   '"Plumb  Plan"    bv   The  National  Orange. 

founa 

CIS' 

.plishing  definite  results.  It  presages  a  more 
liopeful  outlook  for  fair  consideration  «i 
farmer  interests  in  the  coming  weeks  •»• 
months    of    legislation. 


prime    hesvies,       $21  fn  "21.25;       medium    and     land   and   Sew  .lersey   by   severe  storms.  Crop 
heavy    yorkers.    $21..50'.ij>l,75;   light  yorkers.     probably  having  been   cut  to  one  third  of  the 


$20(^21;     roughs,    $17  >" 


Linrsster.  Ps  .  Sept.  1. — Tattle, — ^Re 
ceipts,  7. 360.  against  4.724  Isst  Monday: 
market  brisk,  prices  strsdy ;  good  to  choice 
steers  $13  75(1115,75;  fair  to  rood  steers, 
$13  25'.i  13  »5:  medium  to  fair  steers.  $12.25 
(nV.\\ii:  common  to  medium  steers,  $lo -J 
1165;    smooth    and    fat    lulls.    $1 1  50fn  12,60 ; 


medium    to    itooil    bulls,    flo  25(n  1 1 ,5<i :    com       

mon    to    medium,    $8.25 '09  40;    smooth    and    damaged  email  grains,  hay  and  fruit 


normal.  ,    ..  ,         , 

Weather  Conditions:  Indicate  that  im 
proTement  has  taken  place  in  the  far  west- 
ern states,  particularly  in  Montana.  Wash- 
inifton  and  Utah  as  recards  the  breaking  of 
droiieht  conditions,  while  the  southern  states 
have  bad  somewhat  less  rain  than  in  past 
weeks.  The  states  of  Maine  and  Kentucky 
are  somewhat  too  dry.  This  condition  also 
prevails  in  various  states  locally.  Severe 
storms    in     Marvland     and     New    .ler«ey     have 

'   '  If  the 


Those  who  studv  plant  diseases  put  thur 
O.  K.  on  .lapanese  barberries.  The  toll 
growing,  green  and  purple  leaved  varieties 
are    the   ones    that   harbor    wheal    rust. 


Farmers  will  do  well  to  encourage  the* 
boys  to  engage  in  the  junior  dub  *<"'''.' 
thev  wish  to  encourage  them  to  stay  on  in« 
farm.      It    will    help   make   the    b..y    a   partner- 


Manv  farmers  are  (^olinit  their  inter»«'» 
and  piirchasinir  fertiliiers  together  in  cv 
load   lots.     Have   you   tried  it( 
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one  from  the  bearded.  On  one  estate, 
where  500  acres  were  in  wheat,  the 
entire  acreage  except  about  30  acres 

was  seeded  to  a  smooth  variety.     The 

the  quality  of  the  grain  and  that  thirty  acres  of  bearded  wheat  yielded 
npon  the  yield.  The  quality  of  the  25  bushels  per  acre  while  the  smooth 
rrain  la  generally  determined  by  the  averaged  14  bushels.  In  this  case 
plumpness  or  weight  of  the  kernel,  the  owner  lost  several  thousand  dol- 
In  1919  the  kernels  from  the  unfer-  lars  due  to  variety  alone.  Some 
tillied  plots  were  so  small  and  shriv-  fields  wore  examined  which  were 
elled  that  1.456  were  required  to  seeded  to  smooth  wheat  but  had  a 
weigh  an  ounce.  The  kernels  from  slight  mixture  of  a  bearded  sort, 
the  plots  receiving  complete  fertil-  The  smooth  heads  produced  nothing 
Ijer  were  so  large  and  plump  that  but  shriveled  grain  while  the  beard- 
only  800  were  needed  to  weigh  an  ed  gave  normally  plump  kernels, 
ounce.  This  is  illustrative  of  the  The  resistance  of  bearded  varieties 
results  secured  from  other  treat-  of  wheat  to  unfavorable  geasonal 
ments  in  the  same  •eries.  namely,  conditions  this  year  ia  in  direct  line 
that  where  the  proper  balance  of  with  the  results  secured  at  the  Dela- 
plant  food  was  not  maintained,  the  ware  Station  for  a  number  of  years, 
pain  suffered  in  quality.  For  ex-  With  a  good  season  and  proper  fer- 
imple,  where  nitrogen  was  used  tilization,  the  smooth  wheats  give  an 
alone,  the  grain  was  even  more  excellent  yield  but  even  then  rarely 
ihrivelled  than  on  the  untreated  surpass  the  bearded  sorts.  In  the 
plot;  1,915  kernels  being  required  to  fertilizer  tests  discu.ssed.  herein  each 
weigh  an  ounce.  It  is  well  known  plot  was  seeded  to  two  varieties  ot 
that  nitrogen  in  excess  will  often  wheat,  one  bearded  and  the  other 
ihrivel  the  grain.     A  careful  examin-    smooth. 

ation  of  a  large  number  of  fields  in  Of  the  bearded  wheats,  such  varl- 
the  state  showed  that  the  quality  eties  as  Red  Wonder,  Redy,  Miracle; 
and  yield  of  wheat  were  closely  cor-  Eclipse  and  Mediterranean  have 
related  with  the  kind  and  amount  of  given  excellent  results.  The  most 
fertilizers  used,  and  that  the  dis-  desirable  varieties  of  smooth  wheats 
eases  so  prevalent  in  1919  had  far  as  tested  at  the  Delaware  Station  are 
lass  effect  where  the'  cultural  con-  Leap's  Prolific,  Currell's  Prolific  and 
dltions    and    the    fertilization   of    the    Poole. 

crop  were  carried  out  in  the  proper  With  the  proper  attention  to  soil 
manner.  preparation,     fertilization,     time     of 

seeding  and  variety,  it  is  not  difficult 
Time  of  Seeding  to    get    a    uniformly    good    yield    ot 

A  third  factor  in  successful  wheat    wheat  each  year. 

rowing  is  the  time  of  seeding.     On  

land  ot  low   fertility,    wheat   should  MISGUIDED  HUMANITY 

be  seeded  earlier  than  where  the  soil  

is  well  supplied  with  plant  food.  The  need  and  real  value  of  a  hu- 
Under  any  condition,  wheat  should  mane  society  is  unquestioned,  but  we 
be  seeded  early  enough  to  become  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  the  use 
thoroly  established  before  the  of  the  present  organization  known  by 
pound  begins  to  freeze.  More  loss  that  name.  It  does  many  things  that 
Is  caused  by  late  seeding  in  the  East-  might  better  be  left  undone  and 
•m  States  than  by  the  Hessian  fly.  where  a  real  need  exists  the  society 
The  use  of  the  proper  kind  of  fertil-  seems  to  be  blissfully  ignorant.  By 
iters  will  make  later  seeding  perfect-  way  of  illustration,  the  efforts  ot 
ly  safe  from  the  fly  or  the  severity  these  people  are  always  prominent  in 
of  the  winter.  the    protection    of    dogs.      They    are 

sure  to  strongly  oppose  any  law  cal- 
Varieties  culated  to  save  sheep  from  the  rav- 

A  fourth  factor  is  the  choice  of  ages  ot  wandering  dogs,  altho  one 
variety.  Very  often  personal  pre-  dog  can  and  often  does  ruin  a  big 
judlces  have  greater  weight  In  this  flock  of  sheep.  Why  has  the  Humane 
matter  than  scientific  facts.  The  re-  Society  no  consideration  for  the  hun- 
salts  of  testing  varieties  of  wheat  at  dreds  of  frightened,  torn,  mangled 
the  Delaware  Station  covering  a  and  killed  sheep  and  lambs?  Is  It 
period  ot  twelve  years  and  Includ-  truly  humane  to  save  one  dog  at 
ing  more  than  100  varieties  have  a  sacrifice  of  many  sheep? 
shown  that  the  bearded  wheats  as  a  To  Illustrate  once  more;  my  nelgh- 
group  have  outylelded  the  smooth  bor,  a  good  and  humane  farmer, 
varieties  by  3.3  bushels  per  acre.  purchased  a  carload  of  hogs  in  Ala- 

in many  cases  the  varieties  were  baina  and  brought  them  here  tor 
grown  on  fertilized  and  on  unfertll-  sale.  Cholera  is  practically  un- 
Ised  land  the  same  season.  It  was  known  In  Alabama.  The  purchaser 
acted  that  the  bearded  sorts  seemed  had  his  car  equipped  with  long  feed- 
to  be  less  affected  by  unfavorable  soil  ing  troughs  running  the  entire 
»nd  climatic  conditions  than  the  length  of  the  car  on  each  side,  kept 
smooth.  Where  the  fertility  and  sea-  them  clean,  and  was  very  particular 
•on  were  favorable,  little  or  no  dif-  to  provide  a  safe  and  comfortable 
terence  was  noted  In  the  yield.  This  transit  tor  his  property.  But  in 
■euon  showed  to  good  advantage.  Chicago  the  Humane  Society  decreed 
tbe  relative  resistance  of  the  bearded  that  the  hogs  must  be  unloaded  and 
»nd  the  smooth  wheats  to  the  dis-  fed  In  the  stockyards.  The  owner 
••ses  which  were  so  widespread.  As  objected  because  It  would  mean  a 
the  wheat  was  being  cut  reports  delay  of  three  or  four  day.s  to  leave 
<»me  in  to  the  effect  that  the  smooth  the  train  here  and.  In  the  mean- 
wheats  were  badly  Injured.  The  time.  the  opportunity  was  fine 
writer  made  a  trip  over  the  state  for  picking  up  cholera.  But  his 
•nd  collected  samples  of  heads  from  objection  was  useless,  the  stop  was 
some  60  farms.  The  object  was  to  made,  and  eventually  he  lost  thru 
Wt  a  sample  of  bearded  and  of  cholera  38  out  of  the  4.'>  hogs  kept 
•mooth  wheats  grown  on  the  same  for  him.selt  (I  haven't  heard  from  the 
fleld   on    the   same    farm    If   possible,    ones  they  sold). 

The  result  was  astonishing.  In  Would  it  not  have  been  tar  more 
practically  every  case,  the  fcearded  humane  to  let  him  protect  those  hogs 
wheats  had  a  sound,  plump  grain  as  as  he  intended  to  do?  Why  cannot 
compared  with  the  smooth  variety  America  be  blessed  with  a  society 
S'sin  under  the  same  conditions.  In  capable  of  mixing  enough  common 
®*ny  cases  it  took  two  kernels  of  the  sense  with  Its  "humanity"  to  become 
•mooth  wheats  to  weigh  as  much  •■    truly  humane? — B.  A..  New  York. 
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Hie  Com  in 

ftiaf  Crib 

is  as  Safe 

as  Honei)  in  the  Bank. 

"T     AST  year  I  raised  a  bumper 

I     -    crop  of  corn,  stored  it  in  a 

wooden   crib  and  then  lost 

many  bushels  of  it  and  much  of  my 

profit  through  the  destructive  work  of  rats  and 

mice.      When  my  crib  was  almost  empty,    I 

found  the  floor  literally  covered   almost  ankle   deep  with  corn  which 

the  rats  had  shelled  for  me,  and  which  was  worthless  for  my  stock." 

"This  year  I  bought  a  Sccuro  Steel  Corn  Crib  which  guarantees 

absolute  protection  against  rats,  mice,  fire,  birds,  dampness  and  thieve*. 

It  is  the  cheapest  purchase  I  ever  made,  because   what   I  save   from 

waste  in  one  year  will  almost  pay  for  it,  and  it  will  last  a  life-time,  and 

won't  have  to  be  repaired  every  season." 

SECURO  STEEL  CORN  CRIB 

SURE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 

RATS,  MICE,  HRE  AND  MOLD 

Made  of  mst-resisting  galvanized  iron ;  built  in  sections  that  bolt 
together;  the  easiest  crib  on  the  market  to  erect;  three  doors  for  fill- 
ing, one  of  them  in  the  roof;  equipped  with  a  center  perforated  pipe 
and  roof  ventilator  that  prevents  grain  sweating.  Don't  wait  until  you 
have  suffered  a  big  loss  before  buying  a  metal  corn  crib.  Order  a 
Secure  Crib  now  and  save  all  your  corn — keep  all  your  profits.  It' s 
a  pity  to  raise  a  bumber  crop  and  then  lose  part  of  the  profits  through 
imperfect  storage.       Let  us   send  you  free   Catalogue  describing 

Sccuro  Corn  Cribs. 

Agents  Wanted 

We  want  live  agents  to  sell  our 
line  of  guaranteed  farm  equip- 
ment. Liberal  commissions  and 
active  co-operation  given.  Write 
for  particulars. 

The  Farm  Equipment 
Company 


902  KerM*  Bldg.,    B«lt 
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Watches  For  Boys 


3 


To  every  boy  who  will  send  us  3 
subscriptions,  on  our  special  offer  ot 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of 
next  or  to  Jan.  1,  1921  at  75  cents, 
we  will  send  a  Genuine  Overland 
Watch. 

The  Overland  Watch 

is  made  by  a  well  known  manufac- 
turer of  good  watches,  16  size,  open 
face,  stem  wind  and  set,  nickle  sil- 
ver case.  It  is  not  only  attractive 
but  is  a  good  time  keeper. 

Get  Busy  at  Once 

See  your  neighbors  and  secure 
their  subscription  before  some  othe) 
boy  beats  you  to  It.  Subscriptions 
may  be  either  new  or  renewals.  It 
is  easy  to  sell  your  Home  Farm  Pa- 
per. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  PhiU.,  Pa. 
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1 
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brought  up,  since  her  seventh   year,  won't  say   another   word   about  reli- 

in   the  strictest  of  Come-Outer  fami-  gion.     Let's  pick  the  new  minister  to 

lies,  she  laughed  a  good  deal.  Many  pieces.     Any  kind  of  a  Christian  can 

Comc-Outers  considered  it  wicked  to  do  that." 

laugh.  Yet  Grace  did  it,  and  hers  But  the  new  minister  was  des- 
was  a  laugh  pleasant  to  hear  and  lined  to  remain  undissected  that 
distinctly  pleasant  to  see.  It  made  morning,  in  that  house  at  least. 
her  prettier  than  ever,  a  fact  which,  Grace  was  serious  now  and  she  voiced 
If  she  was  aware  of  it.  should  have  the  matter  which  had  been  upper- 
been  an  additional  preventive,  for  to  most  in  her  mind  since  she  left  home, 
be  pretty  smacks  of  vanity  Perhaps  "Aunt  Kezlah,"  she  said,  "wliy  do 
she  wasn't  aware  of  it.  you  go  away?  What  makes  you?  b 
"What   do   you   think  Uncle   Eben  It  absolutely  necessary?" 

•■Why  do  I  go?     Why.  for  the  same 

In  Which  Keziah  Hears  Two  Propos-    covering    a    pair    of    plump,    strong   asked.  reason  that  the  feller  that  was  hove 


KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 
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CHAPTER  I 


dress    sleeves,    patched    and    darned, 

but  absolutely  clean,  rolled  back,  un-    would    say    if   he    heard    that?"   she 


ftls  and  the  Becinninc  of  a  Third       arms,   a  saucer  of   tacks   before   her,        "Say  I  took  after  my  father,  too,   overboard     left     the    ship— 'cause   I 

_I and  a  tack  hammer  with  a  claw  head   I   presume    likely.      Does    your    uncle    Can't  stay.      You've  got   to  have  vlt- 

Trumet  in  a  fog;  a  fog  blown  in  In  her  hand.  She  was  taking  up  the  know  you  come  here  to  see  me  so  ties  and  clothes,  even  in  Trumet.  and 
during  the  night  by  the  wind  from  Carpet.  Grace  Van  Home,  Captain  Often?  And  call  me  'aunt"  and  all  a  place  to  put  your  head  in  nights, 
the  wide  Atlantic.  So  wet  and  heavy    Eben     Hammond's     ward,     who     had    that?"  Long's  Sol  was  alive  and  could  do  his 

that  one  might  taste  the  salt  in  it.  called  to  see  if  there  was  anything  "Of  course  he  does.  Aunt  Kezlah.  cobblin  we  managed  to  get  along 
So  thick  that  houses  along  the  main  she  might  do  to  help,  was  removing  yo"  nuistn't  think  Uncle  Eben  does-  somehow.  What  I  could  earn  sewin' 
road  were  but  dim  shapes  behind  its  towels,  tablecloths,  and  the  like  ti't  see  the  good  in  people  simply  be-  helped,  and  we  lived  simple.  But 
gray  drapery  and  only  the  gates  and  from  drawers  in  a  tall  "high-boy."  cause  they  don't  believe  as  he  does.  When  he  was  taken  down  and  died, 
fences  of  the  front  vards  were  plain-    folding  them  and  placing  them  in  an    he's  as  sweet  and  kind  as—"  the     doctors    bills    and     the    under- 

ly  in  evidence  to  the  passers-by.  The  old  and  battered  trunk.  The  pair  "Who?  Eben  Hammond?  Land  taker  s  used  up  what  little  money  I 
beach  plum  and  bayberrv  bushes  on  had  been  discussing  the  subject  sakes,  child,  don't  1  know  it?  Cap'n  had  put  by,  and  the  sewin'  alone 
the  dunes  were  spangled  with  beady  which  all  Trumet  had  discussed  for  Eben's  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I'm  a  Wouldn't  keep  a  healthy  canary  In 
drops.  The  pole  on  Cannon  Hill,  three  weeks,  namely,  the  "calling"  Rfgular  and  always  have  been,  but  Dlrd  seed.  Dear  land  knows  I  hate 
where  the  beacon  was  hoisted  when  to  the  pastorate  of  the  "Reg.ilar"  I'd  be  glad  if  my  own  society  was  to  leave  the  old  house  I've  lived  in 
the  packet  from  Boston  dropped  an-  church  of  the  Rev.  John  Ellerv.  the  seasoned  with  a  few  like  him.  for  fourteen  years  and  the  town  I 
chor  in  the  bay.  was  shiny  and  slip-  young  divinity  student,  who  was  to  'Twould  taste  better  to  me  of  a  Sun-  was  born  in.  but  I've  got  to.  for  all  I 
pery.  The  new  weathervane.  a  gild-  take  the  place  of  old  Parson  Langlev,  day."  She  paused,  and  then  added  see.  Thank  mercy,  I  can  pay  Cap'n 
ed  whale,  presented  to  the  "Regular"  minister  in  the  parish  for  over  thir-  Quizzically:  "What  d'you  s'pose  Elkanah  his  last  month's  rent  and 
church  by  Captain  Zebedee  Mayo,  re-  ty  years.  Discussion  in  the  village  Cap'n  Elkanah  and  the  rest  of  our  fo  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  won't 
tired  whaler,  swam  in  a  sea  of  cloud,  bad  now  reached  a  critical  point,  for  parish  committee  would  say  If  they  O^^c  anybody,  that's  a  comfort,  and 
The     lichened     eaves     of     the     little    the  Reverend  John   was  expected  by   heard  that?"  nobody  will  owe  me;   though  I  could 

"Come-Outer"  chapel  dripped  at  se-  almost  any  coach.  In  those  days,  the  "Goodness  knows!  Still.  I'm  glad  Stand  that.  I  guess."  she  added,  pry- 
date  intervals.  The  brick  walk  lead-  days  of  the  late  fifties,  the  railroad  to  hear  you  say  it.  And  uncle  says  Ing  at  the  carpet  edge, 
ing  to  the  door  of  Captain  Elkanah  down  the  Cape  extended  onlv  as  far  you  are  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  "^  "Jon't  care!"  The  girl's  dark 
Daniels'  fine  residence  held  undlgnl-  as  Sandwich;  passengers  made  the  lived.  He  thinks  you're  misled,  of  eyes  flashed  indignantly.  "I  think 
fied  puddles  In  its  hollows.  And.  rest  of  their  Journey  by  stage.  Many  Course,  but  that  some  day  you'll  see  "  «  too  bad  of  Cap'n  Elkanah  to  turn 
thru  the  damp  stillness,  the  muttered    cume    direct    from    the    city    by    the   the  error  of  your  ways."  ^^^  °"*^  when—" 

growl  of  the  surf,  three  miles  away  packet,  the  little  schooner,  but  Mr.  "Humph!  I'll  have  to  hurry  up  if  "Don  t  talk  that  way.  He  ain't 
at  the  foot  of  the  sandy  bluffs  by  the  Ellery  had  written  that  he  should  I  want  to  see  'em  without  spectacles,  turnin'  me  out.  He  ain't  lettin' 
lighthouse,  sounded  ominously.  probably  come  on  the  coach.  See  my  errors!     Land  sakes!  much  as    houses  for  his  health  and  he'll  need 

.  Directly  opposite  Captain  Elkan-  "They  say  he's  very  nice-looking."  I  can  do  to  see  the  heads  of  these  the  money  to  buy  his  daughter's  sum- 
ah's  front  gate,  on  the  other  side  of  remarked  Miss  Van  Home  soberly,  tacks.  Takin'  up  carpets  is  as  hard  '"«"'  '"*«''•  ^^e  ain't  had  a  new  dress 
the  main  road,  stood  the  little  story-  but  with  a  mischievous  glance  under  a  test  of  a  body's  eyesight  as  'tis  of  'or  a  month,  pretty  near,  and  hi  i"'^ 
and-a-half   house,    also  the  captain's   her  dark  la.shes  at  Kezlah.    The  lady   their  religion."  »     >"»nK     and     good-lookin'     pai-.s 

property,  which  for  fourteen  years  addressed  paused  long  enough  to  Her  companion  put  down  the  ta-  heavin'  in  sight.  Maybe  Cap'n  El- 
had  been  tenanted  by  Mrs.  Keziah  transfer  several  tacks  from  the  floor  blecloth  she  was  folding  and  looked  k'^nah  would  think  a  minister  was 
Coffin  and  her  broth.-.,  Solomon  Hall,  to  the  saucer,  and  then  made  answer,  earnestly  at  the  other  woman.  To  high-toned  enough  even  for  Annabel 
the    shoemaker.      But    Solomon   had.        "Humph!"  she  observed     "A  good    an  undlscerning  eye  the  latter  would    to  marry." 

the  month  before,  given  up  his  fight    many  years  ago  I  saw  a  theater  show    have  looked  much  as  she  always  did  ^^'*      °°'^      twenty-three,      they 

with  debt  and  Illness  and  was  sleep-  up  to  Boston.  Don't  be  shocked;  — plump  and  matronly,  with  brown  Say."  remarked  Grace,  a  trifle  ma- 
ing  quietly  In  Trumet's  most  popul-  those  circumstances  we  hear  so  much  hair  drawn  hack  from  the  forehead  llcloiisly.  "Perhaps  she'll  adopt 
ous  center,  the  graveyard.     And  Ke-    tfll  of — the  kind  you  can't  control—    and     parted     In     the    middle;     keen    him." 

ziah,  left  alone,  had  decided  that  the  have  kept  me  from  goln'  to  theatreg  brown  eyes  with  a  humorous  twinkle  Annabel  was  the  only  child  of  Cap- 
rent  and  living  expenses  were  more  much,  even  if  I  wanted  to.  Rut  I  In  them — this  was  the  Keziah  Coffin  talntain  Elkanah  Daniels,  who 
than  her  precarious  earnings  as  a  did  see  this  entertainment,  and  a  the  later  generation  of  Trumet  knew  Owned  the  finest  house  in  town.  She 
seamstress  would  warrant,  and.  har-    fool  one  'twas,  too.  all  slngln'  Instead   so  well.  ^as    the    belle   of   Trumet.    and   had 

ing    bargained     with     the    furniture    of  talkln' — op'ra.  I  believe  they  call-         But  Grace  Van  Home,  who  called    heen  for  a  good  many  years, 
dealer  in  Wellmouth  for  the  sale  of   ed  it.     Well,  as  T  started  to  say.  one   her  aunt  and  came  to  see  her  so  fre-        Keziah  laughed, 
her  household  effects,  was  now  busy  of  the  leadin'  folks  In  It  was  the  Old    quently.  while  her  brother  was  alive        "Well."    she    said,    "anyhow.    I're 
getting  them  ready  for   the  morrow,    Harry    himself,    and    he    was    pretty    and  during  the   month   following  his    Sot    to    go.      Maybe    I'll    like    Boston 
when  the  dealer's  wagon  was  to  call,    good-lookin'."  death,  could  see   the  changes  which    A^st  rate;   you  can't  tell.     Or  maybe 

She  was  going  to  Boston,  where  a  Grace  laughed,  even  tho  she  had  the  month  had  wrought.  She  saw  I  won't.  Ah.  hum!  'twouldn't  be  the 
distant  and  condescending  rich  rela-   been  somewhat  shocked.  the  little  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and    first    thing    I've    had    to    do    that  I 

tlve  had  Interested  nlmself  to  the  ex-        "Why.     Aunt     Kezlah!"     she     ex-   the   lines   of   care   about   the   mouth,    didn't  like." 
tent  of  finding  her  a  place  as  sewing   claimed — those     who     knew     Kezlah    the   tired  look  of  the  whole   plucky, 
woman    in    a    large    tailoring    estab-   Coffin   best    usually   called    her   aunt.    Workaday  New  England  figure.     She 
lishment.  tho  real  nephews  and  nieces  she  had    shook  her  head. 

The  fog  hung  like  a  wet  blanket  none.  "What  do  you  mean  by  com-  "Religion!"  she  repeated.  "I  do 
over  the  house  and  its  small  yard,  paring  the — the  person  you  just  believe.  Aunt  Keziah.  that  you've  got 
where  a  few  venerable  pear  trees,  too    mentioned  with  a  minister!"  the   very   best   religion   of  anybody   I    I  "ay?      'This  is  so  sudden!'     That's 

conservative  In  their  old  age  to  ven-  "Oh,  I  wasn't  comparln'  'em;  I'll  know.  I  don't  care  If  you  don't  be-  What  Becky  Ryder,  up  to  the  west 
lure  a  bud  even  tho  It  was  almost  leave  that  for  you  Come-Outers  to  do.  long  to  our  church.  When  I  see  how  Part  of  the  town,  said  when  Jim 
May.  stood  bare  and  forlorn.  The  day  Drat  this  carpet!  Seem's  if  I  never  patient  you've  been  and  how  cheer-  Baker,  the  tin  peddler,  happened  to 
was  dismal.  The  dismantled  dining  saw  such  long  tacks;  I  do  believe  ful  through  all  your  troubles.  It—"  ask  her  If  she'd  ever  thought  of  get- 
room.  Its  tables  and  chairs  pushed  whoever  put  'em  down  drove  'em  Mrs.  Coffin  waved  the  hammer  dep-  tin'  married.  'O  James!  this  is  so 
Into  a  corner,  and  Its  faded  Ingrain  clean  thru  the  center  of  the  earth  and  recatlngly.  "There!  there!"  she  In-  Sudden!'  says  Becky.  Jim  said  after- 
floor,  was  dismal,  likewise.  Consld-  let  the  Chinymen  clinch  'em  on  f-  terrupted.  "I  guess  It's  a  good  thing  Wards  that  the  suddenest  thing 
ering  all  things,  one  might  have  ex-  other  side.  I  haul  up  a  chunk  of  tho  I'm  goln'  away.  Here's  you  and  I  about  It  was  the  way  he  cleared  out 
pected  Kezlah  herself  to  be  even  cellar  floor  with  every  one.  Ah.  praisln*  up  each  other's  beliefs,  just  of  that  house.  And  he  never  called 
more  dismal.  But.  to  all  outward  ap-  hum!"  with  a  sigh.  "I  calMate  they  as  If  that  wasn't  a  crime  here  in  there  afterwards." 
pearances.  she  was  not.  A  large  por-  ain't  any  more  anxious  to  leave  Trumet.  Sometimes  when  T  see  how  Grace  smiled,  but  qulrklv  grew 
tlon  of  her  thirty-nine  years  of  life    home  than  T  am.  But.  far's  the  minis-   the   two  societies   In    this  little  one-    grave. 

had  been  passed  under  a  wet  blanket  ter's  concerned,  didn't  I  hear  of  your  horse  place  row  with  each  other.  T  "Now,  Auntie."  she  said,  "plea?? 
so  to  speak,  and  she  had  not  permltt-  Uncle  Eben  sayln'  In  prayer  meet-  declare  If  It  doesn't  look  as  If  they'd  listen.  I'm  In  earnest.  If  seenw  to 
eed  the  depressing  covering  to  shut  In'  only  a  fortnl't  or  so  ago  that  crossed  out  the  first  word  of  'Love  me  that  you  might  do  quite  well  «t 
out  more  sunshine  than  was  abso-  all  hands  who  wa'n't  Come-Outers  your  neighbor'  and  wrote  In  'Fight.'  dressmaking  here  in  town.  If  you  had 
lutely  necessary.  "If  you  can't  get  were  own  children  to  Satan?  Mr.  Instead.  Yet  I'm  a  pretty  good  Reg-  a  little — well,  ready  money  to  help 
cream,  you  might  as  well  learn  to  Ellary  must  taken  after  his  father  nlar.  too.  and  when  It  comes  to  you  at  the  start.  I've  got  a  few  huo- 
love  vour  sasser  of  skim  milk."  said  some.  Surprisln'.  ain't  It.  what  a  whoopin'  and  carryin'  on  like  the  dred  dollars  in  the  bank,  presents 
practical  Kezlah.  family  the  old  critter's  got."  Come-Outers.  I—     Well!  well!  never    from    uncle,   and   my   father's  Insur- 

She  was  on  her  knees,  her  calico        The  girl  laughed  again.     For  one    mind;    don't   begin   to   bristle   up.     I    ance  money.     I  should  love  to  lend  I 


Her  friend  looked  at  her. 

"Aunt."  she  said.  "I  want  to  make 
a  proposal  to  you.  and  you  mustn't 
be  cross  about  it." 

"A  proposal!    Sakes  alive!    What'll 
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to  you.  and  I  know  uncle  would — "       from?" 
Mrs.  Coffin  interrupted  her.  "Never  mind  where  I  come  from." 

"Cat's  foot!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  observed  hi.s  sister  promptly.  "You 
hope  I  haven't  got  where  I  need  to  just  bo  thankful  I'vre  come.  If  ever 
borrow  money  yet  a  while.  Thank  a  body  needed  .some  one  to  take  care 
you  just  as  much,  deary,  but  long'.s  of  'em.  It's  you.  You  can  tote  my 
fye  got  two  hands  and  a  mouth,  I'll  things  right  In,"  she  added,  turning 
jnake  the  two  keep  t'other  reason-  to  her  grinning  driver,  "and  you, 
gbly  full,  I  wouldn't  wonder.  No.  I  'Bishy.  go  right  in  with  'em.  The 
shan't  think  of  it.  so  don't  say  an-  idea  of  your  .settin'  outside  takin'  it 
other  word.     No."  easy  when  your  poor  wife  ain't  been 

The  negative  wa.s  so  decided   that    buried  inore'n  an  liour!" 
Grace  was  silenced.     Her  disappoint-        "Hut  —  but  —  Laviny."     protested 
meat  showed    in    her    face,    however,    poor    Kyan.    speaking   the    truth    un- 
and  Keziah   hastened   to  change   the    wittingly,    "I    couldn't    take    it    easy  j 
gubject.  afore  she  was  buried,  could  I?"  I 

"How  do  you  know,"  she  ob.served.        "Go    right    in."    was    the    answer.  \ 
"but  what  my  goln'   to   Boston   may    "March!" 

be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  Abishal  marched,  and  had  march- 
to  me?  You  can't  tell.  No  u.se  de-  ed  under  his  sister's  orders  ever 
jpairln'.  Annabel  ain't  given  up  since.  She  kept  house  for  him,  and 
hope  yet.  Why'  .should  I?  Hey?  did  It  well,  but  her  one  fear  was  that 
Ain't  that  somebody  comln'?"  some    female    might    again    capture 

"Why,  it's  Kyan  Pepper!"  she  ex-  him.  and  she  watched  him  with  an 
claimed.  "He  must  be  coining  to  see  eagle  eye.  He  was  the  town  a.ssessor 
you,  Aunt  Kezlah.  And  he's  got  on  and  tax  collector,  but  when  he  vls- 
his  very  best  Sunday  clothes.  Gra-  Ited  dwellings  containing  single 
elous!  I  must  be  going.  I  didn't  women  or  widows.  Lavinia  always 
Vnow  you  expected  callers."  accompanied    him.    "to   help    him    in 

Kezlah   dropped   the   tack   hammer   his  flggerln'."  she  said, 
and  stood  up.  Consequently,    when    he   appeared, 

"Kyan!"  she  repeated.  "What  in  unchaperoned.  on  the  walk  leading 
the  world  is  that  old  idiot  comln'  to  the  side  door  of  the  Coffin  home- 
here  for?  To  talk  about  the  minis-  stead,  Keziah  and  her  friend  were 
ter.  I  s'pose.     How  on  earth  did  La-    surprised. 

tiny  ever  come  to  let  him  out  alone?"  "He's  dressed  to  kill,"  whispered 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Abishal  Pepper,  Grace,  at  the  window.  'Even  his 
locally  called  "Kyan"  (Cayenne)  tall  hat;  and  in  this  fog!  I  do  be- 
fepper  because  of  his  red  hair  and  lieve  he's  coming  courting.  Aunt  Ke- 
thin  red    side   whiskers,    was  one   of    ziah." 

Trumet's  "characters,"  and  in  his  "Humph!"  was  the  ungracious  an- 
tase  the  character  was  weak.  He  swer.  "He's  come  to  say  good-by,  I 
wag  born  in  the  village  and,  when  a  s'pose.  and  to  find  out  where  I'm 
youngster,  had.  like  every  other  boy  goln'  and  how  much  pay  I'm  goin*  to 
of  good  family  in  the  community,  get  and  if  my  rent's  settled,  and  a 
cherished  ambitions  for  a  seafaring  few  other  little  things  that  ain't  any 
life.  His  sister,  Lavinia,  ten  years  of  his  business.  Laviny  put  him  up 
older  than  he.  who.  after  the  death  to  It.  you  see.  She'll  be  along  pretty 
of  their  parents,  had  undertaken  the  quick.  Well,  I'll  fix  him  so  he  won't 
job  of  "bringing  up"  her  brother,  did  talk  much.  He  can  help  us  take 
not  sympathize  with  these  ambitions,  down  that  stovepipe.  I  said  'twas  a 
Consequently,  when  Kyan  ran  away  job  for  a  man.  and  a  half  one's  bet- 
»he  followed  him  to  Boston,  stalked  ter  than  none —  Why,  how  d'ye  do, 
aboard  the  vessel  where  he  had  'Bishy?  Come  right  in.  Pretty  thick 
ihipped,  and  collared  him.  literally  outside,  isn't  it?" 
and  figuratively.  One  of  the  mates  Mr.  Pepper  entered  diffidently, 
renturing  to  offer  objection.  Lavinia  "Er — er — how  d'ye  do.  Keziah?" 
turned  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  he  stammered.  "I  thought  I'd  Just  \ 
piece  of  her  mind,  to  the  immense  run  In  a  minute  and — " 
delight  of  the  crew  and  the  loungers  "Yes,  yes.  Glad  to  see  you.  Take 
on  the  wharf.  Then  she  returned  off  your  hat.  My  sakes!  It's  pretty 
with  the  vagrant  to  Trumet.  Old  wet.  How  did  Laviny  come  to  let 
Captain  Higgins,  who  skippered  the  you —  I  mean  how'd  you  come  to 
packet  In  those  days,  swore  that  La-  wear  a  beaver  such  a  mornin's  this?" 
Tlnla  never  stopped  lecturing  her  Kyan  removed  the  silk  hat  and  in- 
brother  from  the  time  they  left  Bos-  spected  its  limp  grandeur  ruefully, 
ton  until  they  dropped  anchor  be-  "I — I — "  he  began.  "Well,  the 
hind  the  breakwater.  fact  is,  I  come  out  by  myself.     You 

'1  give  you  my  word  that  'twas  see,  Laviny'a  gone  up  to  Sarah  B.'s 
pretty  nigh  a  stark  calm,  but  there  to  talk  church  doin's.  I — ^I — well,  I 
was  such  a  steady  stream  of  Ian-  kind  of  wanted  to  speak  with  you 
mage  pourin'  out  of  the  Pepper  about  somethln',  Kezlah,  so —  Oh! 
•tateroom  that  the  draught  kept  the  I  didn't  see  you.  Grade.  Good 
nlU   filled    all    the    way    home."    as-   mornln'." 

•erted  Captain  Higgins.  He    didn't   seem   overjoyed    to   see 

That  was  Kvan's  sole  venture,  so  Miss  Van  Home,  as  It  wa^.  In  fact, 
far  as  sallorlng  was  concerned,  but  he  reddened  perceptibly  and  backed 
be  ran  away  again  when  he  was  toward  the  door.  The  girl,  her  eyes 
twenty-five.  Thi.s  time  he  returned  twinkling,  took  up  her  jacket  and 
of  his  own    accord,   bringing  a   wife   hat. 

With  him,  one  Evelyn  Gott,  of  Osta-  "Oh!  I'm  not  going  to  stop,  Mr. 
We.  Evelyn  could  talk  a  bit  herself.  Topper."  she  said.  "I  was  only  help- 
»nd  her  first  interview  with  Lavinia  ing  Aunt  Keziah  a  little,  that's  all. 
ended  with  the  latter's  leaving  the  I  "'"^t  run  on  now." 
house  In  a  rage,  swearing  never  to  "Bun  on— nonsense!"  declared  Ke- 
»et  foot  In  It  again.  This  oath  she  2«ah  decisively.  "You're  goln'  to 
hroke  the  day  of  her  .sister-in-law's  stay  right  here  and  help  us  get  that 
funeral.  Then  she  appeared,  after  Stovepipe  down.  An-l  'Bishy'll  help, 
the  ceremony,  her  baggage  on  the  too.  Won't  you.  'Bish?" 
wagon  with  her.  The  bereaved  one.  The  stovepipe  was  attached  to  the 
Who  was  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  "air-tight"  In  the  dining  room.  It— 
ot  his  dwelling  with,  so  people  say.  t^e  pipe— rose  perpendicularly  for  a 
»  most  resigned  expression  on  his  '^^  ^^^  and  then  extended  horlzon- 
■aeek  countenance,  looked  up  and  tally,  over  the  high-boy.  until  It  en- 
tnjf  jjgj,  tered   the    wall.      Kyan   looked   at    It 

"My  land!  Laviny."  he  exclaimed,    and  then  at  his  "Sund«y  tlothes." 
turning    pale.     "Where'd    you    come  (Continued  next  weffk) 


PLAY  the  smokegame 
with  Prince  Albert  il 
you're  hunting  for  tobacco  that  will 
cheer  your  smoke-appetite  I  For,  with 
Prince  Albert,  you've  got  a  new  idea 
on  the  pipe  question  that  frees  you  from 
stung  tongue  and  dry  throat  worries  I 
Made  by  our  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess, Prince  Albert  is  free  from  bite  and 
parch  and  hands  you  about  the  biggest 
lot  of  smokeftjn  that  ever  was  I 

Prince  Albert  is  a  pippin  of  a  pipe 
tobacco;  it  certainly  does  beat  the 
band  I  And,  what  you're  going  to  find 
out  pretty  quick  thousands  of  men  dis- 
covered as  long  as  ten  years  ago  when 
P.  A.  started  a  smoke  revolution  I 

Get  the  idea  that  P.  A.  is  simply 
everything  that  any  man  ever  longed 
for  in  tobacco  I  You  never  will  be  will- 
ing to  figure  up  the  pleasure  3rou've 
missed  once  you  get  that  Prince  Albert 
quality  flavor  and  quality  satisfaction  I 
You'll  talk  kind  words  every  time  you 
fire  up  I 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Wintton-Salem,  N.  C« 


Teppy  r^J  hag;  tlJr 
r*<f  lint,  handioma 
pound  and  half-pound 
(in  humidort — and — 
that  claasy,  practieai 
pound  cry  I  at  glatt 
hamidor  with  ipongm 
moitlmmtr  top  that 
ktopa  tho  tobacco  in 
•ocA  parfoet  condi^ 


25  Cords  aDay 

^  Easily  S«%ved  By  One  Man. 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

OTT/g^AlOCSAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  tl)e  eoBt. 
Uakea  work  easy.  Ensinecanaiaobe  und  for 
mnnlnc  pump*  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
blade  oHuyxooved.  Write  for  our  low  price. 
10-Year  GoaraDtaa. 

Ottawa 
Mfg.  Co. 

SM  Waa4SL 
fHtaifV*. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 


Service        Satisfaction 


Quality 

Alw«7«  look  for  our  tT»de  mark  la» 
ahown  bedow)  on  th»  h%g  It  meaoa 
protection  to  you  Hundreds  of  farm- 
<n  in  the  Eaat  h*T..>  come  to  reoocniia 
it  aa  the  mark  of  hon#«t.  aquare  far- 
tUiiiar  good*  and   m.».:>oi< 

(Thla  trade  mark  ataana  Quality) 

I  RMdlD(  •oat  rertllUar  Co.,  Retdlot,  ft. 


writ*  lor 
eaoMat  aad 
luriBar  I*. 
;ioB. 


Be  sure  your  fruits  are  really 
preserved. 

Seal  out  all  the  air.  Melt  a  cake 
of  Parowax  and  dip  the  top  of  your 
jar. 

Parowax  is  pure  refined  paraffine 
—it  shuts  out  the  air  and  prevents 
mould  and  decay. 


ATLANTIC  REFINING 
COMPANY 
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ar     "Make  'Em  Grow  Fast        i| 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 


I 


AiiYoaw.nl!  jurf  When  You  w.nt  It!  BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH!  I 

SEMI-SOLIO  BUTTERMILK  is  pure  creamery  buttermilk  with  NOTHINa  added 
—nothing  taken  away  but  the  water.  NOT  MODIFIED  by  the  addition  of  SUL- 
PHUEIC  ACID  or  any  other  preservative.  Its  own  natural  LACTIC  ACID  keeps  « 
fresh. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Alio  cuarantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  results  from  feeding  It. 

Our  SEMI  SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  the  Only  buttermilk  on  the  market  that  you 
can  drink  yourself  or  use  to  make  batter-cakes  for  your  table. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Cotltge,  Amm.  lewa,  ltd  two  groupt  of  hogi.  tame  aumbtr.  sama  litter— record 
••'   100  Ito.  gain   in  wtight. 


1     ■ 


No.     I 
No.    2 


Day* 

..218 
..IMI 


Corn 
442  Ibi. 
148  lb<. 


Meat  Meal 

33  lb!. 

9  Ibt. 


Wheat 
Middlingi 
31   lb<. 
14  Ibi. 


Weight 
;%  Ibi. 
299  Ibt. 

3  Ibt. 

You  can 


Gain   or  Saving     62  294  Ibt.  24  Ibt.  17  Ibt. 

No.  I  had  no  butter  milk.     No.  2  had  all  they  would  drink, 
do  at  well  or  better. 

Uied  by  the  Packer*  and  ether  teederi  In  CAR  LOTS.  • 

''".llJ^iir.K***  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  keept  them  healthy  and   gett  them  to  market  earlier. 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  I*  a  >al*  lead— ittrilized  and  paiteur- 
iied. 

A  SOO-lb.  barrel   I*  saual-  to  I.OtO  gallon*  ol  buttermilk. 

To  tave  you  freight  planti  have  been  built  in  leveral  difTercBt  ilalet. 

Why  uie  a  lubstituta  or  Modiflrd  Buttermilk?  Use  SEMI-SOLIO 
BUTTERMILK— it't   pure  and   unadulterated.     Send  your  order  today. 

Manufacturers 

Consolidated  Products  Co. 

LINCOLN.    NEB. 


Eaittrn   Repr«Mntatl«* 

I.  H.  NESTER  &  CO. 

33  S«.    Front  St..  Phila.,    Pa. 


KCONOMY  FEEOCn 

A  p.rfiM  t  working  fplf- 
frr.l.  r  f..r  lio?-'.  A  KK)-ll). 
|>iK  I'ara  for  It.  SaTcs  oo 
|iiirrlia»e  prlro,  timet  floor 
ii|>»ri..  r<-|>ulra  and  Xee<l. 
Will  frrd  40  hoirii.  Sold 
dlrnt,  »18.60.  Money  re- 
fiinili-il  If  not  aatlsllMl. 
Fi.r  fitrth>T  Infnrmntlno 
a.Mr....  THE  ECOHOMl 
FEEDER  CO.,  Ikix  4^o 
New  Waphlngton.  0. 


rnrc  the  lamcncis  without  Marrtat  V 
the  bun*.  ^ 

Fl«ming's  Spavin  Liquid 

My  tur  Ul .<itl  bl.n.i.l>~  -  Bo« SMi»y>.TVi«- 
««hrto>.  KpUnt.  C.rb.  r.pvM  Hoek,  eu. 

VMt-Fociin  viTumaar  AMir 

PLEMINC    BRO«.,  Chotnlata. 
a  s  3  IMriui  a«Mk  Y  ards.  caicM*.  "■»•'•  I 


Miscellaneous 


GreenTomatoes  Wanted 

We  arc  paying  Uo  m  S40  to  SBO 

a  Inn  for  Fano  Se:r<1ed  Tomalnea  picked  irwn.  New 
Htnnr  rartrtv  prrferred  We  aim  pay  top  pru-re  for 
Apple*.  Pe*chea.  l'i.l*U>r«  and  t>iil..nj.  Look  up  our 
nUmnrtt  and  »rl  In  murh  with  ii»  J.  II  "*»  AN 
*  CO/  21.1  8  (IIARI.ES  8T,.  BAI.TIMOKE.  MD. 
, . . e 

HAY  AND    POTATOES 

I'oullry  and  all  pro<lur»  wanted  at  market  priiva. 
(;«.<1  iteadv.  active  rtamand,  CIIIII!*  *  BIIO  . 
32S    N.    rnONT    MUEKT.    rHII.AI  iKLI'IIIA.    I'A. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,    Brrkshircs,    Ilolstcins 

Sow*    and    riln    bred    for    Prrtember   farrow. 
W.    V     Hli<IIEL.  fK.NTUB   UAl*..    PA. 

Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Kiortliom    Bull*.        K.    I..    MU.SCE.   Can.-n!.hur».    I'a 


Whenever     the     farmers'     co-oper-    It    has   betii    a   case   of   taking  what 
atlve     marketing     movement     attains    wa«    DfTered.       This    year    si.x    of    ii 
any   degree  of  success  the  local  deal-    largest   Eastern   buyers  coinpeted  i 
ers    begin    to    take    notice.      This    is    their  wool.      Moreover  the   wool  ha^! 
true  of  the  co-operative  wool  sales  in    been    sold    on    its    merits,    the    good 
New  York  state.  wool    bringing    the    top    money.      It 

In  one  Western  New  York  county  was  weighed  at  the  loading  puint  by 
the  sales  committee  of  the  co-oper-  a  farmer,  something  that  has  nevei* 
ative  sheep  growers'  assoriation  ad-  happened  before.  4nd  any  man  who 
vertised  for  bids  on  the  wool  clip  of  was  dis:^atisned  had  the  privilege  of 
the  members.  The  local  dealers  as  taking  his  wool  elsewhere  for  sale. 
well  as  some  of  the  largest  woolen  Every  farmer  knew  ten  days  in  ad- 
mills  and  wool  merchants  in  the  Vance  of  loading  just  what  the  ditTer- 
Eastern  states  were  invited  to  make  enl  grades  would  bring, 
bids.  Six  different  buyers,  represent-  "It  cost  the  wool  growers  of  the 
ing  large  wool  houses  made  bids,  and  association  $170  in  dues  to  the 
one  of  these  was  accepted.  None  of  organization  to  market  40.000 
the  local  buyers  put  in  a  bid.  These  po.inds  of  wool.  They  received  an 
gentlemen,  of  whom  there  are  sev-  average  of  57  cents  a  pound,  or  seven 
'  eral  in  the  county,  set  in  motion  cents  above  what  the  price  woulfl 
schemes  to  discredit  the  sale,  and  have  been  If  the  association  had  not 
'thereby  disrupt  the  association.  Introduced  competition  into  the  wool 

I      The  agent  of  one  local  bhyer  called    market  of  the  county." 
on  the  vice-president  of  the  farmers'        It    is    said     that    similar    schemes 
'association    and   offered   him    a   price   have   been    used   by    local   dealers  in 
!for    his    wool    clip    several    cents    a   Other  counties  to  break  up  the  v 
'pound   above  the  accepted  bid.      The   growers'  association  and  thereby  p 
farmer  refused  to  sell  and  asked  the    an  end  to  collective  RelHng.     But  the 
{buyer     why     he     did     not     put      In    farmers  are  not  misled  by  these  tac- 
a    bid    for    the     entire    clip    of    the    tics.     With   few  exceptions   they  are 
association.     He  replied  that  his  firm   standing  llrmly  by  their  co-operative 
did  not  care  to  treat  with  the  associa-   wool    selling    associations.      Another 
tlon    and    th:it    they    were    going    to   season    will    find    the    sheep    raisers 
break    up    the    farmers'   organization    more    effectively    organized    than   at 
before  another   spring.  present.      The    local    buyers    in   .Veir 

While  there  was  not  over  one  cent  York  state  will  either  have  to  get 
a  pound  rise  In  the  wool  market  dur-  In  line  with  the  growers'  wool--!!- 
Ing  the  time,  according  to  govern-  Ing  associations,  or  deal  in  ii  i^r 
ment  reports,  the  local  dealers  boost-  products,  the  growers  of  which  are 
Cd  the  price  ten  cents  in  two  weeks,  not  so  well  organized  as  are  the 
The  highest  price  the  dealers  offered    sheep  men. — E.  E.   R. 

before  the  bid  was  accepted   was  50  

cents   a    pound.      Immediately    after-  WOOL-POOLING  A  SUCCESS 

wards  the  members  of  the  association  

rnnii     tcnccv    ^■^•"^  ""ered  58  to  60  cents  a  pound.        This   spring   the    farmers  of  Law- 
)UR0C-JERSEYS    from    JERSti    Then  the  Information  was  given  out   fence   County,    Pennsylvania,    organ- 

thruout    the   county   that   one  of  the    ized  the  Lawrence  County  Sheep  and 
'association's  sale  committee  had  sold   Wool    Growers'    Association    for   the 
'his   wool    to   a   local    dealer.      It   was    purpose  of  marketing  their  wool  co- 
{also  reported  that  several  prominent    operatively    and   on    its    own    merits, 
'members  of   the   association   had   re-         The  wool  was  delivered  to  a  ware- 
fused   to   stand    by    their   agreement,    bouse  In  New  Castle  by  the  growers 
and  sold   their  wool   outside  the  or-    and    stored    until    an    expert    grader 
ganlzatlon.     These  reports  were  soon    Could     be    secured.       July     2l8t    and 
run   down    and    found    to   be   untrue.    22nd   the   wool   was  graded   Into  tes 
b"t  not  before  they  had  caused  con-    grades.      The   wool    was   Immediately 
sii'erable   trouble   to   the   association.    Offered    for    sale    under    the    plan  of 
The    dealers    then    began    to    point    Sealed   bids   and   sold   to  the  highest 
t    what    in    their    own   opinion,    at    bidder.        In      this      manner     31.1«' 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Rcpistcn  d  Florlc  psta>>lish«l  twenty  five 
ye»r».  Bred  for  TYl-K.  MLTTO.N  FOR.M 
AND  HEAVY  FLEECES.  Orcml  priie 
winners.  1919  catalogue,  price,  lireedins 
and  deax-ription  readr.  Make  choire  early. 
There  ii  V\g  demand  rams  this  year. 
In  AufTUit  will  offer  2'-  »elert  yearling 
ewes.    40  ewo  l.imfl's  ^nd    50  imij.ort*  d  ewea. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

D«n  Tft^lor,  Box  Z, 

Shepherd.        Spriosflald  C«utre,  N.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO-'  UJf  B.«rt«  Lik:" 


Swine 


Registered  »ow»  bred  for  Fill  litter*  from 
such  »tock  as  Orion  Cherry  King,  Orion  De- 
fender. Taxpayer,  Top  Col.  etc,,  18  month* 
old  boar  sranJton  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr., 
Urge  and  gentle. 

ENFIEUD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 
Louia  L.    Drakr,  Owner,      Delaware,   N.  J. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Only  3  six  months  boars  and  some 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.     If  you  want 
anv  write  at  onre. 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  at  ttia 
l„»t  uu»lltv  at  r..-.  ii.ii.U-  iri-r.  I  \,rr.  .(••■'.■Icn<-e  In- 
Tiled.    U    M.    Collwrt'ii    s.  in.    Ka»t    rti.iiliAiii.    N.    T. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fi»t  ftowlnit  hai-nn  hoC< 
rii:«  anv  aile.  !"•  il  tilt"  free 
rlriTllar.  UK  I  ST  ^I-AWN 
KAUM.  Itlrit  in-Hand.  Box 
J.   Ijnr.   «•...,   ra. 


OtlROC  PIGS.  Tl<a  lar»»  type,  with  (aallty.  SpriM 
Iwiir*  and  tm-*  tiUs.  I'ri.n  nav.naMe.  JOll.N  W. 
COX   it    SO.NS,   NKW   WILM1.NOTON.    PA. 


REniSTEREO  0.  1;  C.  Herd  Boar  for  Mjle.  .»" 
Lre^rlM  Al»i  b.."Vin«  <T,l-r.  f.r  Am.  and  Se.t 
ll«.    BENJ.    H.    RlTI.EIXiK.    Hfne'.da'.e.   Pa 


K     S 


out 

least,  were  serious  discriminations 
against  the  growers  In  the  associa- 
tion's method  of  wool  grading.  The 
president  of  the  assoriation,  however, 
came  back  at   them    with  this  state 


pounds  were  marketed  and  the  aver- 
age price  per  pound  received  W2' 
69 '4  cents.  The  "Fine  Delaine" 
brought  76  cents;  »^ -Blood  Combinf 
72     cents;      ?i -Blood     Combing.    «' 

nient    which    every    farmer    who   has   Cents;    '4 -Blood  Combing.    66   cents; 

ever  sold  wool  knows  to  be  true:  Clothing,  66  cents  and  Rejections.  6» 

"It  l.«  only  by  selling  his  wool  on    Cents. 


Poultry 


grade  that  the  good  wool  grower  can 


The  Association  believes  that  hus- 


REG.   BERKSHIRE   PIGS  tor  tale.     S«pt  .   0««-   »""• 


LOOK 


$13  A  100  UP 


BABV 
CHICKS 

Bt  «i»clal  DelUerr  Parrel  Po«.  poajwe  i«id  »0  dlf 
fertnt  th.'rnt.red  hreed.  Itllltr  A  ExhiWil"n  trade.. 
U«  dalKerr  tnaranteed  Capacttr  100  ono  we«kly. 
Citllo*  «rA      NABOB  HATCUeniKS.  OamWer.  Otilo 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^S;^.  '"p„„';™  Si 

agfa.     Penna    Pntatnea  a  iperialtr.   Retoma  dar  fooda 
•r*  aold.     Auk  for   our   market   letter.  __„_. 

SkLBT    PBODUm    CO..  Pinl.ADlU»HIA 


200  White  Leghom  Hens,  Barron  Strain 


«         •    i  J    rt     T      n        I'l-«    "    '"    *    w«li'    "'•! 

Keeistered  O.  1.  \j-   ^ i  tvie    hww  i*™ 

nUMlVKF.It    llll.lS  .     ST.\K    H  .    f«WOI..\Mt  S.    PA 

l,-»l  of  brwdlnc.  KikI ' 
fid  l'li-«  cUhef  Wl.  *!-' 
Crxili    r.T-h  B  ri.ni    I'l 


Berkshire  Pigs  i, ? 


enrh.   inr 


la.-h.     <••  .Iri.l 

R    tan<;ku. 


m'  nih.^    old    ft     earh. 
YORK     SPIUWn*      PA 


1  nftft  narrnns  1 '-h'm'.    Piilleti.    rookereU.    $1 
l.UUU   Uarrons,  ,.j^|,    ,„rt   „i,     Free   ranw 


n    nniT7AiiN, 


Aspirns    PA 


t.  e.   WHITt   LEGHORH   I  rr.   old  *«nt:  Mine  line 
earlv    rf«-kirfl»    (I'fni'.     T  rn     P.irr  ii     .ir.ln 

C.    P     SHIRKV.        STKWAnrSTOWN.    PA. 


grt  any  encouragement  for  producing    drels  of  dollars  more   were  rerelve^ 
5:;.';-„,N.r,;i?.TVMd-rn;V.orvn:ni...o  good   article;    heretofore   good   and    fcr  the   wool   than   would   have  been 

i,,,  „,undv    w    J    M....NNKI.I..      ox>».....  'M,,  ,,)     ^^.^^j     j,,     f,,^    ^^^^t    t^p    ga^.e    paid  had  there  not  been  an  Assodi- 

price.  This  condition  has  deinoral-  tl^.n.  Not  only  were  members  of  tie 
ized  the  practice  of  producing  good  Association  benefited  by  this  organ- 
wool  and  has  given  the  wools  of  this  Izatlon,  but  also  those  who  did  noi 
section  a  poor  reputation  In  the  nyir-  pool  their  wool,  because  the  krt« 
ket.  T'nder  a  svstem  of  grading  Competition  bet  wen  the  organizatio 
good  wool  brings  the  best  money  and  and  the  dealers  caused  the  'atter 
encouraged  to  put  a  bet-    pay  a  good  price.  If  they  were  to  R" 

any  wool.  The  Association  consld*" 
••The  sales  committee  did  Its  best  this  undertaking  a  big  success  »»* 
to  guard  the  Interests  of  the  asso-  the  experience  gained  this  y^a"^  * 
elation  members,  lentil  last  year  the  enable  them  to  market  their  tro» 
wool  growers  of  the  county  never  to  still  better  advantage  ""^  '"'J' 
had  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  —Norman  C.  Bale,  County  Age 
wool  on  the  open  market;  heretofore    Lawrence  Co..  Pa. 


Km.  0.   f.  C.  ««d   C.   W.  Plea.  Br»d  elltt  a««  MM 

Satlifartinn    and    aafe    delivery    fuaramew!. 
JOHN   I..    VAN   nonN.  TROY.   PA. 


geptember  6,  1919. 


**_  T  ..    arrlne     plsa     at    farmem'     prlcaa. 

DtirOC-JerSey  prdl.^reed  and  he«t  of  M'">d  Unea 
SI.ATY    nilMlB    F\nM  B"«    '..        Pulmvri     Pa 


growers  are 

ter  article  on  th"  market. 


Larta      BarkaMra 
aoUB    FARM. 


•wla*        Reentered    Ulih    Orado 

Prirea      rwaaoraWe.         Write 

«^rNTKR     VAt.I.BT.     PA 


/TU^.^o.  TXTTittAa  Cholre  Redatered  iprlac  ptH. 
LneSTer  WniteS  ,  f„  „ia„  wrlu  roor  wanu 
J    A.   BOAK.  New  Caalle.     Pa.  B    P.   I>    4 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  tarroiaed  lane  I.  Nene  bet- 

ter     riii'l'le    to    rei-i'trv     \\  rite    vuiir    wjnt«       r-nii 
rrnft    Farm.    •Tiiii     II     l)arllni:t..n,    Plmenljvllle.    Pa. 


wan 


Conducted  h,  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advi™  thru  tUU  uop.irtmcni  U  tri><-  lo  niir  siib- 
tcrlberti.  Kach  coiiiniuuk-atlnii  s'louldstai"  lij.stt>ry 
and  symptoms  of  the  eat>e  i.i  full,  also  ttif  nun, e 
ind  addre«  of  writer,  initials  uiily  will  be  |iuh- 
llaMd.  We  cannot  niako  reply  hv  mall.  Tlil,  In 
one  of  the  rno**t  vnhiuhic  cohirMtts  of  the  paper  atid 
welnvltereadiTs  to  make  use  of  It.  <llpplni.'s  fnim 
mis  coliirnn,  when  proi>erly  pn-scrvoil  and  rl  ■  I- 
iitd.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  uiedii-al 
■ympotUuma  a  fariueritockmaa  can  obtain. 


Sore  Back. — One  of  my  work 
horses  has  for  some  time  been  trou- 
bled with  sore  back.  What  had  I 
letter  apply?  H.  A.  H.,  Meadviile. 
Pa. — 1  take  it  that  this  is  rather  a 
malignant  trouble  and  the  fungous 
tissue  should  be  cut  off.  If  you  will 
use  a  clean  sharp  knife  or  razor  it 
will  not  cause  him  much  pain.  Then 
apply  equal  parts  powdered  alum, 
elide  of  zinc  and  tannic  acid,  three 
times  a  day  and  his  back  will  heal. 
Kindly  understand,  if  his  back  was 
made  sore  on  account  of  his  wear- 
ing a  badly  fitting  saddle,  either 
change  saddle  or  leave  if  off  entirely. 

Bruised  Stifle. — I  recently  pur- 
chased a  10-year-old  mare.  The 
owner  pointed  out  a  stifle  injury, 
caused  by  bruise,  but  joint  seems  to 
work  all  right.  I  applied  mild  blis- 
ter, with  a  view  of  taking  out  sore- 
ness If  there  was  any.  I  also  blis- 
tered hip,  which  was  some  sweenied. 
What  line  of  treatment  do  you  re- 
commend? J.  B..  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 
—Mix  equal  parts  turpentine,  aqua 
ammonia  and  raw  linseed  oil.  shake 
well  and  apply  to  stifle  and  sweenied 
portion  of  hip  every  day  or  two. 
Moderate  work  will  do  her  no  harm. 

Indigestion. — Stringy  Milk. — Have 
I  cow,  four  years  old,  that  is  not 
thriving;  besides  her  milk  soon  be- 
comes stringy.  When  milkeii  I  fail 
to  notice  anything  wrong  with  it. 
but  when  separated  it  is  some 
stringy.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  the  cow 
is  not  sick,  but  she  does  not  do  well. 
H.  S.,  Canton,  Pa. — First  of  all.  be 
very  thoro  in  the  cleaning  of  your 
separator,  keep  milking  utensils  very 
clean,  see  that  the  hands  of  milker 
are  also  clean;  furthermore,  the  cow 
stable  should  be  cleaned  and  kept 
clean,  if  you  hope  to  produce  clean 
milk  that  will  keep.  Giving  your  cow 
drugs  will  not  correct  the  trouble. 

Tuberculosis. — For  the  past  six 
months  I  have  occasionally  lost  a 
chicken.  The  first  symptom  is  diill- 
ne««,  followed  by  a  gradual  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  then  the  bird 
dies.  J.  H.  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — 
In  your  letter  you  mention  finding 
the  liver  covered  with  diseased  spots, 
this  leads  me  to  suspect  it  a  case  of 
tuberculosis.  If  so,  the  disease  is  in- 
curable. When  another  bird  com- 
mences to  drpop  and  show  similar 
symptoms,  you  had  better  destroy  it. 
Clean  and  disinfect  your  hen  house 
«Bd  yards.  Are  you  sure  that  your 
cows  and  hogs  are  free  from  tuh»»r- 
colosls?  Feeding  chickens  on  milk 
from  cows  that  suffer  from  general- 
iied  tuberculosis  may  infect  thorn, 
besides  the  excrement  of  either  cattle 
or  pigs  may  be  infected,  therefore 
yon  had  better  try  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of   your  poultry  ailment. 

Stifle  Lameness.— I  am  breaking  a 
eolt  that  is  troubled  with  weak  stifle. 
She  shows  lameness  when  starting 
»nd  after  traveling  about  u  mile  she 
l>  practically  all  over  it.  The  joint 
»*ells  and  I  notice  the  hock  joint  is 
«l«o  filled  with  a  puffy  swelling.  The 
puff  in  hock  is  cold  and  wi-  believe 
'he  whole  trouble  is  in  stifle  joint. 
H.  M.  H.,  Canton,  Pa. — Clip  off  hair 
and  apply  equal  parts  turpentine, 
»qua  ammonia  and  raw  lin<eed  oil  to 
stifle  every  evening  and  she  will  per- 
haps recover. 

Collar  Gall. — We  have  a  work 
liorse  troubled  with  sore  shoulder, 
••ut  a  few  (lavs'  rest  and  home  rem- 
wJles  seem  to  heal  It.  A.  J.  M..  Oil 
City,  Pa. — Be  sure  that  the  collar 
flts  the  neck  and  shoiiMer;  most  of 
them  do  not.  Dissolve  >ilb.  acetate 
of  lead  and  »4  lb.  tannic  acid  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  shake  and  apply  to 
•ore  shoulder,  4  or  5  times  a  day. 

Congested  I'dder. — One  of,  our 
cows  Is  occasionally  troubled  with 
Inflamed  bag.  but  even  if  I  do  noth- 
'•K  for  her  she  seems  to  get  well  In 
<»o  or  three  davs.  H.  J.  K..  Batavla. 
N.  Y. — Apply  one  part  fluid  extract 
otpoke  and  in  parts  of  witchhazel  to 
congested  portion  of  udder,  three 
times  a  day.  If  her  bowels  are  cos- 
"'«.  Klve  one  dose  of  epsom  salts. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


23—227 


BOTH  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm  every  minute  counts 
during  these  days  of  reconstruction.  Get  a  Raynster 
and  work  right  through  the  hardest  rain  without  endanger- 
ing your  health  and  without  discomfort. 

Raynsters  inckide  weatherproof  coats  for  every  purpose. 
Light  and  heavy  rubber-surfaced  coats  for  outdoor  work 
and  driving,  big  warm  ulsters  that  turn  the  keenest  wind, 
slickers,  and  fine  cloth  coats  that  are  worn  by  well-dressed 
men  everywhere  as  overcoats. 

The  Raynster  Label  also  marks  the  best  weatherproof  coats 
for  women,  girls  and  boys.  Always  look  for  the  Raynster 
Label.  It  identifies  the  genuine  and  stands  for  full  value- 
backed  by  the  world's  largest  rubber  manufacturer. 

You  should  bt  ablt  to  buy  a  Rayniter  in  any 
good  clothing  itort.  Aik  for  it  by  name.  A 
Raymttr  Style  Book  will  bt  mailtJ  frtt  »m  rejueit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  DivisioD  New  York  and  Boston 


Raynster 


Dairy 


400u!rS400 


ItA    Frril)  mm.     Try  •  load  of  tbMt  If  roa  wmnt 
**"     milk. 

ICA    Criwi  due  to  calve  tbli  montk  and  mit.     Good 
**"'    ail*  and  Um  baal  dalrr  ttv»  Tou  tm  mw. 

70     n«gi«tend  eom.  tNab  and  do*  to  caiTt  aoon. 

10     n*iUt«r«d  BuUi,  vltli  a  lot  of  (ood  braadlaf. 

Mllpifrn.      Thtj   are   aitra  Udl   (radaa.      MotUs 
du«  to  cslra  tbia  aprlof. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  DA,  203-205  SaTki|S  Bank  Buildinf 
Bdl  Phone  534  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


WE   WILL    GIVE   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  thriv  learn  t"  anv  iT»;"'m'>niJ*  farmer  whrt    wlnbes    to 
lii.l>ri>TC  bin  lirnl.   Muiiiirt  IliU   Kirm.  rharltnn,  Man. 


HIGH     GRADE     HOLSTEIN    CALVES.      Eilhtr    hx. 

Sliifia'.l  aiiMiliiTc  Wrirc  ("r  rriiTV  .Saii«fa'1:"n 
and  safl"  rt»Mvfrv  iniaralifn-il  KII.VXK  <!.i.\IEI., 
I'l.VE     UllUVe      KAKM.      I.OfKE,      N.      V. 


REGISTERED   JERSEYS 


A    fi'w    br>-t1    bcifern    an<l    s.'ni<-e    liullii. 
ArSTIV     I.KONAIIO    *    SON.  TOOT. 


PA. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  JlTTi?:   ^   niri^l;!™ 

plm.  all   acM:  White  WvamlcttM    all   tht  most   t>"r" 
lar  Mood   linn.         .1     A     M'MAITAN.   I'nftsinTwe.   V* 


REGISTERED     HOLSTEIN     CALVES    are    all     nld. 

Will    ofTer    \"'U    woiiif   nt'Tt-    a    lilllr   latrr 

WAl.TKlt      M.      riHTTKVKKN'.      Wilkr^  lliirrp.      I'a 


JERSEY   BULL  CALF   dropped  April  2.    1919.     Bred 

ritrtit.    prlti-d   to   «'M.      Wrifp   at   onrT. 

TILE  MAPI.E   U.%l.E    KAItM.    II.    (1.      Frwrort.    Ohio. 


STEVENS'    HOLSTEIN   FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Kinij  K"inlTke  Sa<li»  Vale  Ir  .  j:..  so.nj.  tn-o  near- 
cfl  flama  airratclni;  :ir,  poiiniv  nf  hufter  in  7  dav^. 
brads  my  hprd.  Huttrr  rer.ir<ls  frMni  17  r..un<I»  two- 
year-oltifl  to  34  pinmrls  at  full  a;:e.  Alw>  bli:h  ffrade 
llnintrin  ralvm.  eittirr  vt.  ti'O.UO  earb.  Write  rour 
wants.      V.WL  H     HTEVKNS.    rr"t> 


^^^  Piirel>reil  Ileei.'stered 

(MfH^HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

jwT-  WJfp^y    S*r\Jfot  FREE  IlluilraltJ  BookltiM 

\'   \l'^    \  .I       TKe   Helslein*  Frietian  Astorialwn  ol 

\1  i-.-w         Amerita,  Bei    ZI8,      Braltltbece.  Vl. 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshires 

Vie  have  v.U3l    vo.i  want 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUNBURY,  PA. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves 


r.T     pure     ltrr<I     ^ire 
ami     hi.'h-vraUe     h<.i 
proUurinz     r<iw».     Ileautirullr    marl<e<L     Si.liiMlid     In 
dividiiali.   !-■»  ui>.   Hr^irnrToft  Fann«.  .MiHJraw.  N.    ^ 


RepitHred      HoliUii      aid      OMrniey       bulls    from 
ralvM  to  .prOrraWe  \i».    MO  animals  In  tbe  nerd. 
HO.SXYMZAIt.S    FAHUS,    B.    D.    1,    Harrlaburg.    Pa 


Polled  Holsleins  rejistered  with  the  horned  •"•»•  ,»"'>: 

n.iliinl'v    liornl.".<       Cit^il.. i:\ie    f..r    sf.imi>       t.KOUI.K 
'    "    SONS.   J'lsrln  Siini'iiit.   r.i. 


K     STKVFNSON    A 


Ayrshire  Bull   Calves     ^xM^L"""^ 

■  ROIIEIIT  TEMPI.ETON  *  SON.  rLSTER.  PA 


Reai«terfd    Holjtein    Friesian   Cattle  Sons  ol  the  9r«at 

i.:,i,l,.„„.    Sir    V.ilil<'»««,    a     ::    Ih     tmll     '"'r    «'e 
MIIIIMIO    E      ItXSEIIOAIt.     l.iltle<.town.     Pa. 


..»-ii  •         ei.^ 4l...._«.  Hull  ralvei  ■ilrwl  by  Olen- 

Milkine  Snortnoms  .i^e  iiovai  si.in.p  tor  Mie 

f    .M    KKNNKOY  A  SONS,  rinfer.  Bradford  To  .  Pa. 


—  Two    niale^    and    «erer»l    frmsles 

unernseys —    gt  nra-tu-ai  ni^'hp"  pti'*^ 

MOnNlXOSIDK    PAHM.        SVI.VAVt A.    PA. 


Swine 


SALE  OF 

Res^istered  Chester  Whites 

\\p  will  offer  for  .-vile  on  Friilny,  Sept. 
Httli,  at  I..H)  V.M.,  on  the  .Secoml  .Vn- 
niial  l"onsi;;niiicnl  ."^ale  of  I'lire  Mre<l 
."^wiiieiit  tlie  Hciuiinj;  Fair  uroiiml,  Kejiii- 
wu  Pa.,  30  licail  of  «('lecle<l  pigs,  weiith- 
inn  from  '2n  to  7.")  11m.,  of  .Sc!ioo|ina>ter, 
t'ol.  Kind,  I'etroleiiiii  Giant,  ami  I'rin- 
ce-'s  l)rec<lin);.  .Mso  sitme  sows  l>re<i  atul 
opt-n,  from  17.")  ll>s.  up.  Mail  l)i<ls  ac- 
cepted. Write  for  raliilog  and  particu- 
lars. 

ARCADIA    FARM 
Box  D  BALLY,  PA. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPEO.  I,  C.'S 

The  World's  Hrand  Cbamplon  berd.  wlnnlnc 
twice  as  man;  flrn  prizes  at  tbe  Nstlonal  O.  I.  C. 
Sbow  as  all  otber  breeders  put  tosetber.  Callowaf 
Edd  helDC  tbe  tlrand  rbani;>i'>n  tioar.  Also  our 
berd  has  been  umltreated  at  all  the  Mi;  fairs  for 
tbe  past  two  rears  .Stork  of  all  ai^es  for  sale.  Gat 
cur  caial.'S.     Crandell's  Prl^e  ll'.i:!.  <"sm  CUt.  Mich. 


T>..l.:n«  Vt^fA  0*  Bie  Type  Poland  Chinas 
f  aSniOn  nera  SiTins  h..ari  sire.l  hy  (ilani 
.«mo..th  Wnnilrr  and  Ohio  Kinc  Ind  "Ut  of  700  and 
sno  Iti  now.  real  herd-header  pro«iie<1».  A  few  anwa 
lired  for  fall  farrow.  Thew  otTcring'  are  real  onea. 
the  ViTid  that  are  worth  while.  C.  S.  ETPLKV. 
ZANTSVIM.E.     O. 


Duroc  Jersey  Spring  Boars  {1™'; 


looj       ones 
,       .  „  .  .  jces      reason- 

aM.-  (lEO     W     runt.    Ihrli-hMille.    Ohio. 


REG.  0.    I.   C.'S  all   apes.     Booking  orders  for  lane 

pliti:     flllls      hred      for      Au.-uit      farr  w         BLACK 
DIAMONO    MINORCA    FAIIM  Mt      Ilethel      Pa 

Daroca.  all   im.   Yearling  and   Fall   yearling  boar  and 

Fall  hoars     Fall   ellt*.   br-<l  f'  r   .Mib  .   Sei  t     an.l  Oi^ 
Sprlni!  p'ii.  e.  sex.   I.   I>.  .lackson.  K.  in.  V.   Wert.  O 


FALL  9^1919 


CO. 

Owntn 

Tbe  Grtd 

"Price. 

•i.  Wrccktn' 


HARRIS  "Ready-Cut^  Homes  At  Low  Cost 


Pre*to-Up  Boh  To- 

Celher  House*  and  gar> 
ages,  quickly  Bet  up, 
taken  dowa  or  moved. 
Handsome  catalogue 
FREE. 

Harris  Fresh  Air  Caiw 
vaa  Hooses  for  summer 
baalth  and  ?omfort.  Kspy 
Co  put  op  and  t«ke  down  in 
fmll.  lnve«tisateoiirfr»h 
air  ranvaa  DOW.  Bavs 
juu  mooay. 


27  Years  of  Honest 

Dealings —  Complete 

.Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

W«  are  the  great  "price 

wreckers."  Frrmrrethanaquarter 
of  a  century  »kp  have  satisfied  and 
saved  money  for  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers. Buy  direct  from  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  the 
home  of  honest  dealings,  fairtreat- 
ment  and  low  prices.  Study  this 
page  of  bargain?,  then  order  with- 
out delay.  TKLE  catalogs.  Act 
quick  while  tbe  prices  remain  low. 


GOVERNMENT 

BARBED  WIRE  S^>^ 


kst^^ize^^ 


NOW! 

For  •  limitaJ  tima  ealy ,  w« 

offer  bieltwt  iirada  extra  heavy 
12  vauge  bartwd  «>re  at  kia 
than  the  eoet  of  manalaetore: 
4  poiot  barbs  Sin.  lontr.  epaccd 
Sin.  apart.  Coatrd  with  brat 
speeial  weather  r('f!i.(inffpai  tit. 
Keel*  of  TM  ft.  wtighiag  M  lbs. 


WatisFamousCSheBers  Monj^Sa™^^^ 

?69  -         " ' " 


Special  LOWPrictt! 


No.  2-K*tO«.  Carload 

t..6  rt-t- !^,  per  reel $t.lO 

Na.2-KAt01.  lOOreeU. 

jn^r  r***! 

No.  2-K*t03.  60  reels. 

per  reel 

NO.2.KA10S.  26r«eU, 

por  reel 

Ne.2-Kai04.  Leas  than 

'ib  reels,  per  reel- 


14* 

a.00 


S.te 


HowSoliExclfmt,*hByV» 
I  »!.••  ••  r'J'r'bl.t  "StSft;      Complete 

hS.^t^'"wroS'erg»st^     (^W'SUlSrU 
ifuiCut  Price*  onder  «»o«^     «r 

1  rre*  Tn»l-«n»f""railaer  for  tha 
V^^hZ:"***^-^  -^.^  ««l.e— * 


eUanins 
■ystem 
ecbsuo- 


Cleanly   sheMs 

TCtolCSboah.!* 

hour  with 

11.  P.  to  • 


TDtol 


|i  pV  engine. 
S'hcU.  cTesns 
^,i    load*  all 

the  earn. 

Btaeks   tba 


Quick  Shipments 


Watts  ll*.7..Sj?j>^* 


trveka. 

hoar. 


I  Watts  N*.  •        i 

\     D«bl,  CrM«aj»  Cora 
n..U«r  tor  S"'.""  *"J;'  i 
With    •^^'''A.'SrX. 

\  Beat.  WMOn  *>o«  •'■ 'Tj 

fw<(.r.    horae 


This  ••  your  big  chance  to  buy  pre- 
pared roofing,  St  cci  Roofing  and  Siding  at 
an  unusual  savmg.  But  you  roust  act 
quickly  to  get  your  share  of  these  aavings. 

Now  I*  ibeTioe-Order  Direct  fron  tlis  "Ad" 

AJax  bish  grad*  rolibar  surfaced  reolinc: 

put  up  1'  ^  aq.  ft.tolhoroll.  Complete  with  n.Ti  a 

landomint  Na.K«-S«a.S-p'y.p>rtoll.«1.41. 

ply.  p<jr  roll.  $1.31.     l-i>>y,  perroll.  tl.07. 

Rawhida  stena  faced  Cold  Metal  RoofinB. 

guarant.M-ll'i  yrer..      Rol' *  c  rTniii  l<n  rq.  It.  nans 
atAiiia    •n<le<^o»"'t  included  Ma.  •lA-303,  pi  r  roil,  »2.20. 
Boy  NOWI   Our  famous  Rawhida  Rubber  Roofing.  3-p)y 

'  gtiarant'-r.l  for  l-year»,  a  hik-h  craOr  rov<  rrng.  r^lla 

contain  lOAsq.  ft.  nails  u-id  cm^nt  lnclo<!- -1,  Wo.  •tA-304.  a-ply, 

per  ruU  at.a»,2-ply.  per  roil  ai.«3.  l-piy.  p<:r  toil  ai.aa. 

lO.OOO  roll* of  extra  beavr  tiigh  vrads  roofing:  red  or 

gray  elate  coated,  rockfnced,  brown  petible coated. doublesanocd 
■nineml  or  nica  eorfare*!  •••.  MA-aoa  per  rollof  lOt  *q.  (t.  Bails 
and  cement  included  ai.aae 


Big  Price  Reductions 
^ream  Separators/ 

Hams  "Cream  Getter"  ' 

made  a  remarkable  rKoH    , 
a   single  rPti,r«  _  record— r 


on 


Bay  on 
Your  Own 
Terms 


i-~:Slif 


Corrugated  Metal  RMfing  Sheets 


28  cuago  Bai««ad  2'-)  In.  corrugated 

rrKwilcd  aiali'ir  •   ••U;»>-Zfl.  k>i>e.  KA-IO* 


»«riasea.  tt.  sa.ao 

aa 


Com 


l^^^lg^isT  Write  Today  §S.£ri»:.'^" 


laa!.-*!  rn^AB^  alMeta 


2S  In.  cemigataa 
MA-I07  i^r  ILO 


FORD  Radiators 

FwdMoterCa. 


KA1B07.  Latest 

Haaaf raanbij   pe<- 
um     Lersa  water 

caeeHtr  mrt4  coollas 

cenaSi^.'? 

MS  ta  1*1*..  ISIT, 


MixedNaiU»S^»3« 


Kaa 

In  stock  aew  new 

wir*  nails  of  all  siie* 
from  t  to  40d.  Pot 
op  in  krcs  of  100  Ibe. 
All  gnod  qoal.ty  at 
a  ssTintf  to  yog.  A 
bandy  aaaortment 
of  nails  for  gmrral 
oee— plenty  of  each  kind 
i  1  <i  lb,  ■■■>•«■.  Ma.  KA-a» 


Guaranteed  Ready-Mixed  Paint 

Our  fuarmntecd  House  Paint  of   ^054 


best  formuU.  spreads  farther,  weary 
bngerand  eeata  l*sa,thaa  anyotha^Munt 


s*  soeb  a  remarksbla  low  pries. 

black  and  26  non-fading  colore  to  choose  from. 

aoa.  Put  op  in  Igsl.  can*.  6gal.kiUand6acaI-barT*U. 

Guaranteed  Bam  Paint 


Gaarantaod  qualitr  Barn  Paint« 

•vsrytbing  aboot  the  rami;  six  co.ora. 


lasting  prase rwstiTa   for 
la.  KA-207,  p«rci.l.  ai.Ba. 


l-hch  Iron  Pipe!  ;.;^6c 


5«nd  for  Catalog 

FREEt. 


24gwacooirtralMavy  palntad  2W  In. 

rorruesUd,  ovfrhauteS  aba*  te  r*  »■  «*|^« 
baro>.sr<MWr:«a.  aM.     M*.  KA-SM  Bar  US 


a   sinele  rPti,rVr"'^'"'"'^^~"0' 
plaint    The    b?r"°^^^o™ 
sales,  minufacfur  n^'.^^^^    I" 
and  a  slight  dcrhn/  .*'^°nomies 
n^nterials  enabS"ts'V  «',.°^ 
big  price  reduction!  ^^^^ 

.The  same  hifrh  quality 

duced  prices  shown  b^Mwlv^.'*'^  =f  re! 
outfairforillu«r,fJi  .'.'X-  .«nte 


>ut  fail  for  Ulustrat/vi  I .      .'^''"e  us  with- 
spIanatioaT      "'^  J'terature  with  f^ 

J>pa>: 

PtrHo 


„Ord«- 

rfumtar 


Jour 
»'75  Pound. 

euDda 


k    _ Niifi  ihf 

|7K*roa 


Old 
'  Seperi 


•raterili 

Jiseiaesge.  J* 


orrrlala 


GUARANTEED  •'A'  GRADE  OUTRT^^^  .^  a 
Ma-aHA-aie    fcnnslataal«Hma>sr«sismiMnnU«aaUitl*.S».? 

It>ne  aad  »Ohi.  wtda.  Tlia  tab  la  lltt»<i  witlinlckal-plataS  caanartaS  waMa  ai>o  ewc- 
■•»  and  alakal-pUud  eiieSIa  kaUl  CMk^  .TiM  laaatenr  Bfiaiirae  lt>:i  lerbaa.  Be* 
laajj  wita  wblte  siir«alale  eniiwal.  sad  ta/anilkii  wllk  elcaal  ciMaS  tras^«>4 
TiTktIplaUd  f  ow>r.ae>ai  7a5eS  SSasdhtSa;  cmI  raid  wataiTjnwcieeel 
aatlNlncladae awhile  altiaiiae  aalltiaiilM  waeb  d<>wB  ervkoa  */<C  t\t\ 
ettioe bewl  a»d  a btsSlnii  liliTlgiHia  iak  leskrfcad  wWk  ka«Ty  SOOaUU 
cppT.    Cofnp^Mm _.     ...    _\ 

One-Piece  SINKS  ira>pOR  TOILET 

irsi  tsdoor  rtoKt. 
'Att«4    wKh    ff—wlT 

•iidcev«r.flntah«4  !■ 
ftl r < h  a  MabMTMr. 
C*a(  mmtU  Ummm 
mxt6  b*»«.  ptoM  ca^ 
Ibc  ••■n«l«4  ■■ 
«B«r«  blif.f  owglef 
wttb  *zh»aM  pi** 
•»d  (hamtcAl,  rsMT 
t»  InatAll.  M*.  HA 
>•!•.  ••CH  ••.•ft 


Kll     run    atbfe    Ml 
-k  •    two    olckL^. 

trao.    No.  HA«i2e-20s:u.m    »ift.9ft. 
M*.  KA  ••SO-lksN  to,  •!•.•• 


EASY    AND 


PlanU  at  Big  Savings!  ^^°^°^^^ 


I 


Complete  Heatin^f 

'  toinstau. 

Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 

beating  systems,  guaranteed  to  the  last 
Attinr.  nign  grads  and  thorouAbly  slBrii^nt,  are 
offered  by  oa  now  at  onosasll/ low  prices.  Sim- 
ply send  OS  s  rourh  sketeb  of  tba  layout  af  tbo 
rooma  in  your  h.-mr.  Let  onr  ciparienred  sngl- 
nsers  relieve  yoo  of  sll  worry  and  assist  you  M 
deciding  opon  the  beet  plant  for  your  particular 
building  and  thsneeteeoBeoucal  way  to  inatalllt. 

7  H.  P.  Stickney  Gas  Engines 

Powtrfai,  Durable,  Economicat  $ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make 

quick  iletivery  on  this  celebrated  high- 
grade,  gosranteed,  perfect  gaaoltne  engiao 
in  7  H.  P.  size.  TbsMadSOt  Stickoey  En- 
gines in  sorccesfal  opsftlsa.  Take  advao- 
tage  of  this  oppoetaalty  to  buy  this  famous 
Gas  Enirlne  at  a  noney-saring  prica.  (tic- 
two  Clutch  Pulley  IJi.OO  ezua. 


Barbed  Hog  Fencing,  26c  PerM 

SpacUl  barbod  botlea  galwae 

nized  fencing.  Made  of  No.  11  top 
wire  and  No.  14  Intermediate  lioa 
and  atay  wires.  Stays  epread  • 
inches  apart.  MA-aoW,  2(1  inches. 
per  rod  a«c.  MA-aiO.  32  inches. 
per  rod  aosc. 

CalTMUsad  Wire.  100  lbs.  S3.80 
Calranisad  Wirs  Shortf.  P  to  U  gauge  at  aS.SO 
per  MP  lbs.  and  up.    Suitable  fur  every  farm  nee. 
putSBlalOOItaa.    KA-POT. 


Harris  Brotbers  Co. 

Dept.  KA-87  — Ckicaf  o.  VL 

Write  in  thr  liT»-s  brinw  the  srtirles  on  this  page  yim  are 
interested  io  aud  receive  our  Big  Catalog  I''Ui:[^ 


ROBINSON  HAY  BALER 


mi 


n    Itatmm 

9    B.r.  D.  Box  Kn.  or  .'^frrcf 

^."^    ■■■■■■« 

Totm _ 

...    .Slate 

Haro    k 

foorchanca 

i»  (ct  ths 

beet   Ray 

Baler  made 

SI    s    trc- 

mTdous  sseing.     Biggest  capacity;  bnilt  to 

run  from     large  tractor  or  a  small  gas  eneinr. 

KA  21 5. 16  X  18.  Junior S225 

KA  216. 16  X  18.  Standard 260 

KA  217.  17  X  22,  Standard 275 

Automatic  Feeders  for  Balers I7S 


ADVANCE  EnsUage 
a       Cutter— High  Grade 

Ifl -I  < 

flWB*         A     Thia  low  prica 

Tp^"  "  offer  is  your  op- 
pofttinitytosaveinoney  on  a  highgrade 
ensilage  cutter.  AI5-in.  tnachine.  Ca- 
pacity 15to20tons  per  hour.  Furnished 
with  blower  pipe  for  30  ft.  silo,  mounted 
on  Horse  Hitch  Steel  Truck.  Complete 
outbl,  No.  KA-741 SI7&00 


Hercules  TlpHogTroughs 


Special  Bargain 

$12? 


a  rt.  Lang  Cach 

Low  pricss  for  quick 
aalrs.  Ua.'e  of  beaey  gal- 
vanized iron  {about  19 
gaugr)  Non-Tip  flared 
IcfTi.  Sanitary  sad  dorabia 
— money  *aveis.  ^^^    

5  ft.  lenRlh.  each  $1.95;  8  ft,  $2-»5! 
10  ft.,  $3.95.  In  lots  of  3. 10c  less  each- 
in  lots  of  6,  20c  less  —  in  lots  of  1* 
30c  less.    N0.14.KA-512. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,   35th  and  Iron  Sts.,    CHICAG 


2-230 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


September  13,  1919. 
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UI^H 


Features  That  Guarantee 
Successful  Pipeless  Heating 


TODAY,  thousands  of  families  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  properly  heated  homes  and  yet  save 
money  on  their  fuel  bills.  The  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  Furnace,  an  achievement  of  the  engineers  and 
heating  experts  of  the  Mueller  organization,  has 
made  possible  this  greater  economy  and  comfort. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  shut  off  rooms  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  in  winter.  You  can  heat  all  your  rooms 
properly  and  yet  spend  J^  to  H  less  for  fuel  than  when 
using  stoves. 

Note  carefully  the  strong  features  of  the  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  shown  on  this  page.  No  other  pipeless  furnace  is 
designed  like  the  Mueller,  and  no  other  pipeless  furnace 
therefore  operates  as  efficiently.  For  the  Mueller  Pipe- 
less applies  the  principles  of  pipeless  heating  scientifically 
and  correctly.  It  gives  100%  heating  efficiency  for  the 
fuel  consumed. 


The  Mueller  Book,  "The  Modem  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home"  explains  the  Mueller  features  in  detail.  Send 
for  it.  Learn  just  how  this  remarkable  furnace  is  built  at 
every  point,  how  easy  it  is  to  install,  how  easy  to  operate. 
Bums  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil. 
Read  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  received,  telling 
of  health,  comfort  and  fuel  saving. 

Get  full  information  in  the  Mueller  book,  tellinc  why  this  remarkable 
furnace  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  efficient,  economical  and 
dependable  you  can  buy — guaranteed  to  heat  tlic  whole  house  com- 
fortably. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  0>m 

Mslwrs  of  HMtlng  Sjrstama  of  AU  Kinds  Sine*  I8S7 

222  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DISTRIBUTORS! 
Fort  Pl«  Suppir  Co..  Pitt.bureh,  Pa. 
W.  A.  CaM  *  Son  Mfc.  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Raub  Supply  Co.,  Lancastar,  Pa. 
Kayatona  Supply  Jk  Mff  Co.,  Philadalphia,  Pa. 
SO  othar  diatributinc  pointa.      Immadiat* 
dalivary  to  any  part  of  tha  country. 


IRe^ater  face — large  in  »ize  to 
deliver  the  proper  volume  of 
warm  air  into  the  rooms  at  low  velocity 
and  take  an  equal  vrfume  of  cool  air 
from  the  rooms.  A  slie  for  each  nzc 
furnace. 

2  Radiator — One  solid  casting.  No 
bolted  joints  through  which  smoke 
and  gas  can  escape.  Narrow  oval 
bottom  part  with  casting  flaring  out- 
ward and  upward  keeps  rising  air  in 
contact  with  heated  surface  so  that  it 
absorbs  every  particle  of  beat. 

3  Feed  Section— One  solid  castin« 
formed  to  allow  free  oirCTilation 
of  air  over  and  around  it,  also  between 
gas  dome  and  inner  wall  of  radiator. 
Height  aids  combustion.  Top  of  feed 
mouth  has  an  upward  slant  so  smoke 
and  gas  cannot  escape  when  door  is 
open. 

4Firepot — Cast  in  two  sections 
with  cup  joint  between  to  allow 
for  expansion  and  contraction  without 
stress  or  strain.    Sides  almost  vertical 

aahea  cannot  accumulate  and  prevent 

radiation  of  heat.  Deep  with  lar-e 
coal  capacity — fire  needs  tending  only 
twice  a  day  except  in  severest  weather. 
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5  Air  passages  permit  free  and  un- 
restricted ascent  of  warm  air  and 
descent  of  cool  air.  This  is  essential 
as  pipeless  heating  depends  for  iti 
success  on  easy  air  drculatioo.  (In- 
dkatod  by  arrowb). 

6  Special  insulated  type  of  hood  and 
inner  casing  construction.  No 
escape  of  warm  air  into  the  cool  air 
chamber.  Outer  casings  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  Inner  casing  of  two 
dieeta  of  rust  resisCfng  iron,  substantial 
and  durable. 


7  Fire  door— fits  tight.  Stays  open 
when  firing.  Double  door  makes 
bigger  openings  for  large  chunks  of 
coal  or  wood.  Cast  iron  perforated 
plate  on  inside  of  lower  door  bai 
horizontal  slide  to  admit  air  and  make 
fire  bum  welL 


Clip  the  Coupon  /  ^ ,, 
and  MaU         /"•'"^- 
it  NOW! 


FwaactCa- 
722Ra«JSMd 

Oentlemen:— 
Without  obliiitM* 
00  my  part.  !««•« 
•end   me    your    «« 
booklet  "The   ModW 
Method  of  Heating  Yoof 
Home"  and  name  of  oeu- 
eat  dealer  who  can  ahow  at 
the  Mueller  PipeleM  Furnact. 


Name- 
'  Postofiica- 


'I 


late- 


nibUthHl    t)v    The     Lawrenre     mii'.isbloi;    Co., 
Ml  C3   Ho.    Ttaird   St..      I'lilladrli.hla,    Fa. 


Vol.  40— No.  11. 


Eiitrrrd  hi  Snwiil  I'la-'  Mallir,  »t  the  r<M  Ofdre  at 
HbiJuJeiit.a.    r«  ,    uiidtr   Hit-   Ait  uf   .Marih   3.    13;». 


rHILADHI.IMIIA,  PA.,  SATl'K'DAY,  SKPTK.MBKH  l:{,  HJlli. 
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Cooperative  Marketing  Farm  Products 

Some  73,000  Farmers'  Orffnnizations  Do  a  BilUon-and-a-Hnlf  Dollar  Bui^ineis  Annually 


By  O.  B.  JESNESS 

Bureau  of  Market.",  V.  S.  Dei  u  of  Agriculture 

successful  producers'  coopcrHtivo  mnrkeliiiK  enter- 
prise in  the  Inited  States  i»  the  (.'alifurnia  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  This  is  a  non-stock,  non- 
profit, cooperative  association  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  citrus  fruits.  Over  8.000  growers 
are  members  of  local  associations  which  form  dis- 
trict exchanges,  which  in  turn  are  united  in  the 
central  exchange.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
general  nuinager  for  the  year  e:iding  .\ugust  31, 
1018,  the  Exchange  handled  over  2,'.. 000  cars  of 
fruit  during  the  year.  The  returns  for  this  fruit 
exceeded    $S6.000.000. 

Another  large  marketing  organization  Is  found 
".Mnong   the   farmers   in   the   Virsinla   part   of   the 


The  farmers  of  today  have  come  to  appre- 
riate  the  value  of  cooperative  action  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problem.s  affecting  both  the  production  and 
marketing  of  their  products.  Thf  Ix-t  answer  to 
the  question  "Can  farmers  cooperate?"  is  that 
they  not  only  can  but  that  they  are  cooperating. 
True,  the  oftrepeated  statement  "Farmers  will  not 
gtick  together,"  has  not  bet-n  entirely  forgotten, 
but  this  expression  is  becoming  less  frequent, 
gome  people  are  still  holding  up  the  disastrous  ex- 
periences encountered  hy  many  cooperative  enter- 
priises  undertaken  during  the  seventies,  when  the 
Grange  first  had  such  a  rapid  development,  as 
warnings  against  the  formation  of  cooperative  en- 
terprises. 

There  were  mnny  failures  among  the  ac- 
tivities started  by  the  farmers  during  that  period 
as  the  development  was  very  rapid  and  enterprises 
were  established  on  insecure  foundations.  En- 
thusiasm also  led  to  the  starting  of  activities 
which  were  inadvisable.  The  ardor  for  coopera- 
tl»e  endeavors  was  soon 
dampened  by  these  set- 
backs. 

As  there  were  failure.^; 
during  the  early  days  of 
the  Grange,  tliere  have 
been  failures  since,  and 
we  must  expect  that 
there  always  will  be 
some  failures  in  coopera- 
tive ventures  as  well  as 
in  other  business  enter- 
prlces.  We  should  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  ex- 
periences of  unsuccessful 
cooperative  as-sociatlons, 
but  T,e  should  study  them 
in  order  to  avoid  repeat- 
ing the  same  mistakes. 
However,  as  Mark  Twain 
said,  "One  should  not  get 
more  out  of  an  experience 
than  there  is  in  it."  Past 
(allures  should  make  us 
proceed  with  caie  but 
should  not  keep  us  from 
.  proce<'ding  where  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

Some  time  over  a  year  ago  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  1'.  R.  I>epartment  of  Agriculture,  pub- 
lished Uulletin  No.  547,  "Cooperative  Purchasing 
and  Marketing  Organizations  among  Farmers  in 
the  United  States."  This  bulletin  shows  that 
S,424  organizations  reporting  transac*  over  $625.- 
000.000  worth  of  business  yearly.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  has  the  names  of  about   8.000  additional 

organizations,  some  _.  -  _  .  ,    ..  „ 

and  others  concerning  which  no  information  has  fruit  growers  In  Florida   have  a  marketing  asso- 

keen  received      It  is  believed  that  the  total  volume  elation    known    as   the   Florida   Citrus   Exchange. 

is  at  Potato  growers  in   Michigan   have  formed   a   num- 


bargaining.  Fiiiiiiiis  giain  elevator  companies 
are  found  in  several  thousand  localities.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  in  many  places  have  co- 
operative ii:arketiiig  machinery.  Live  stock  ship- 
l>ing  associations  are  increasing  rapidly.  Cotton 
and  tobacco  growers  have  undertaken  coopera- 
tive marketing  to  a  certain  extent.  Farmers  have 
united  in  many  cases  for  the  cooperative  pur- 
<  liase  of  feeds,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  supplies, 
and  there  are  some  cooperative  stores. 

Purpose  of  Cooperative  Marketing 
What  may  he  aci'oin])lished  thru  organized 
marketing?  The  individual  producer  frequently 
tlnds  that  there  are  certain  things  necessary  in 
improving  marketing  methods  which  he  can  not 
<lo  himself,  dieting  as  an  iiulividiial.  Thru  or- 
ganized   effort,    however,    many    of    these    things 


peninsula   between   the   Chesapeake    Bay   and   the     may  be  carried  out  with  success. 
Atlantic  Ocean.     This  organization,  known  as  the  Grades  and  Standards. — The  individual  grow- 

Eastern    Shore    of    Virginia    Produce    Exchange,     er  Is  not  quaiilied  to  grade  and   Inspect   his  own 

products.  Even  tho  he 
i!oes  grade  bis  products 
carefully,  he  does  not 
produce  enough  to  gain 
very  much  recognition. 
A  cooperative  marketing 
ass«)eiation  can  insure 
the  uniform  grading  of 
the  priMlucts  of  all  the 
menilM'rs  and  the  volume 
of  business  will  be  sufll- 
cient  to  attract  favorable 
iittention.  Careful  in- 
Hpecilon  is  necessary  for 
enforcing  a  grading  sys- 
tein,  and  here  again  co- 
opera' ion  is  of  service  by 
making  the  employment 
of  competent,  «Iisinterest- 
eil   insiiectors  possible. 

The    value    and    impor- 
tance  of  careful   grading 
and   Inspection   has    been 
demonstrated     by      many 
cooperative     associations. 
Thus,        the        California 
Fruit         Growers'         Ex- 
change,   thru   careful   in- 
si>eclion  and  graiiing,  has  develoi)eil  a  reputation 
for   the   fruit   of   its    members   which    has   been   a 
decided  a.'set  in  facilitating  its  sale.     Cooperative 
associations    have    exerted    a    valuable     influence 
along  standardization  lines  in  other  ways.  Greater 
uniformity  of  varieties  grown  in  a  community  can 
be   effected    thru    cooperative   action,      and   many 
marketing   associations    have    been   of   service    in 


Large  City  Wholesale  and  Retail  District  For  Sale  of  Farm  Products 

handles  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Its  annual  volume  of  business  amonnts  to 
several  million  dollars. 

A  number  of  cheese  producers*  associations  In 
Wisconsin  have  formed  the  Sheboygan  County 
Chee?e  Pro«lucers'  Federation.  The  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  has  been  developed  in  south- 
ern Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas  to  market 
ofwhichhave  reported  since    such  products  as  peaches  and  strawberries.  Citrus     this  way. 


of  business  transacted  by  these  organization? 
least  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  yearly. 
While  no!  all  of  them  are  purely  cooperative,  they 
are  farmers'  enterprises.  This  demonstrates  very 
elearly  that  farmers  can  cooperate  in  selling  their 
products  and  buying  farm  supplies. 

Examples  of  Organized  Marketing 


her  of  local  associations  and  have  established  thr 
Michigan  Potato  Growers'  Exchange  as  a  central 
selling  agency. 

These  are  merely  a  few  examples  of  how 
farmers  have  organized  for  cooperative  marketing. 
There  are  several  thousand  farmers'  rreameries 
.nnd  cheese  factories  In  the  Tnited  States.     Market 


Probably  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a    milk  producers  have  organizations   for  collective 


Cooperative  Advertising. — The  advertising  of 
certain  products  In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend 
their  sale  is  frequently  advisable.  .\n  individual 
can  not  accomplish  very  nmch  along  this  line  be- 
cause of  his  liuiited  i)roduction.  A  large  org;ini- 
zatioii.  however,  can  devote  a  considerable  sum 
for  advertising  purposes  and  still  the  charge  per 
unit  of  pro«iuct  will  be  very  small  on  accocunt  of 
thc^*volume  of  business  over  which  the  cost  is 
distributed.  Numerous  examples  of  the  value  of 
coop<>ralio.i  in  advertising  can  be  cited. 


it      !< 
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Market  Information. — The  average  producer 
lacks  both  the  time  and  the  facilities  for  keeping 
In  constant  touch  with  market  demands  and  con- 
ditions. He  is  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause he  frequently  has  to  deal  with  persons  who 
are  well  Informed  along  these  lines.  The  volume 
of  business  available  in  a  cooperative  marketing 
enterprise  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  services 
of  qualified  persons  to  keep  informed  as  to  these 
questions.  An  individual  producer,  moreover,  is 
at  a  disadvantage  in  making  use  of  the  informa- 
tion along  this  line  because  he  does  not  know 
what  the  other  producers  in  the  community  are 
going  to  do.  A  cooperative  organization,  with 
control  over  the  business  of  the  community,  is  in 
a  much  better  position  to  take  the  proper  action. 

Specialized  Selling.— Successful  manufactur- 
ing establishments  always  devote  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  sales  department.  They  recognize 
that  efficiency  in  production  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
but  that  marketing  also  must  be  efficiently  done. 
A  coopetative  marketing  association, 
when  properly  organized  and  opera- 
ted, is  in  reality  the  community's 
sales  department  for  the  product 
which  it  handles.  An  organization 
can  devote  the  necessary  attentfon 
to  the  development  of  old  and  exten- 
sion of  new  markets  so  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 

Other  Activities. — Marketing  as- 
sociations can  be  of  service  in  other 
ways.  Storage  facilities  have  been 
provided  in  connection  with  many 
marketing  associations.  Improved 
transportation  service  and  lower 
rates  have  resulted  from  the  activi- 
ties of  some  cooperative  associations. 
Farm  supplies  are  purchased  thru 
many  of  the  cooperative  selling  or- 
ganizations. The  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  a  better  spirit  of  co- 
operation Is  also  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

matlon  of  an  association.  Committees  should  be 
selected  to  draw  up  plans  of  organization  and  to 
svimulate  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

The  committee  engaged  in  preparing  the  plans 
and  bylaws  will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  many 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
No.  541,  "Cooperative  Organization  Bylaws"  con- 
tains a  suggested  set  of  bylaws).  State  institu- 
tions, in  farm  papers  and  from  other  sources. 
These  suggestions,  of  course,  should  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  community.  The  plans 
prepared  by  tliis  committee  should  be  carefully 
considered  at  a  meeting  where  opportunity  is 
given  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  points. 
Incorporation. — Incorporation  Is  usually  ad- 
visable for  cooperative  marketing  associations  be- 
cause of  the  definite  legal  standing  gained  there- 
by. Information  in  regard  to  how  to  Incorporate 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
other  official  in  charge  of  such  work,  or  from  a 


First  Cutting  of  Alfalfa  Seeded  With  Oats  on  N.  J.  Rohrer's  Farm,  Ian 

caster  County,  Pa. 


local  attorney.  Many  stat»s  li:ive  special  laws 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations and  wherever  possible  It  is  usually  ad- 
visable to  incorporate  under  such  a  law  because  a 
more  strictly  cooperative  form  of  organization  is 
permitted. 

Basic  Principles 

Cooperative  organizations  differ  from  general 

business  corporations   formed  for   profit.     In   the 

latter,  each  share  of  stock   has  a  vote  and  the 

profits  are  distributed  In  the  form  of  dividends  on 


When  and  Where  to  Organize 
,  Cooperative  marketing  has  great  possibilities 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  cooperation  as  a 
remedy  for  all  our  difficulties.  Cooperation  has 
been  defined  as  "working  together  tor  mutual 
benefit."  As  this  definition  signifies,  success  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  working  together  of  the 
members.  The  farmers  should  feel  the  need  for 
cooperative  marketing  before  an  organization  is 
undertaken,  because  under  those  circumstances 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  give  the  organization 
the  required  support  than  when  they  do  not  feel  a  capital  stock.  Cooperative  organizations,  how- 
need  for  such  a  venture.  The  most  successful  mar-  ever,  are  democratic  institutions  In  which  It  is 
ketlng  organizations  are  those  which 
have  sprung  from  necessity.  The  at- 
titude of  the  farmers  in  the  com- 
munity must  be  favorable  toward  co- 
operative enterprises.  They  must  be 
willing  to  supply  their  share  of  the 
necessary  capital,  to  turn  over  their 
products  to  the  association  and  to 
support  It  loyally  at  all  times. 

Ordinarily,  a  community  which 
specializes  on  one  or  a  few  products 
offers  a  better  field  for  an  organiza- 
tion than  one  which  grows  small 
amounts  of  a  number  of  products. 
Likewise,  an  organization  which 
bandies  one  product  or  similar  pro- 
ducts is  less  apt  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties than  one  which  attempts  too 
many  lines  of  business  before  It  is 
well  established.  A  sufficient  volume 
of  buslnesss  to  make  the  operation 
of  an  association  wortli  while  should 
be     available     before    a    cooperative 


Scpiemlier    1!?,   I919 

constitute.:?  a  saving  and  these  savings  are  refunil- 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  business  funiLshed. 
Farmers'  marketing  organizations  sliould  have  tor 
their  purpose,  the  making  of  savings,  not  profits. 
Speculative  practices  of  course  are  out  of  place  ia 
cooperative  enterprises. 

Form  of  Organization. — Cooperative  associa- 
tions may  be  formed  with  capital  stock,  or  thej- 
may  be  non-stock.  Many  of  the  states  have-not 
provided  for  the  incorporation  of  non-stock  asso- 
ciations up  to  the  present  time.  The  non-stock, 
non-profit  form  is  gaining  rapidly  in  favor  and 
more  of  the  .states  are  providing  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  cooperative  associations.  The  form 
of  organization  adopted,  of  course,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  under 
whicli  incorporation  is  to  be  effected. 

Business  Principles. — A  cooperative  market- 
ing association  is  a  business  enterprise  and  must 
be  conducted  along  business  linos  If  it  is  going  to 
be  successful.  Marketing  associations  are  rapidly 
coming  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  having  a  strong  form  of  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  member  Is  bound 
by  a  definite  contract  to  market  his 
products  thru  the  organization. 
Many  an  organization  has  been 
wro<'ked  because  of  failure  to  ob- 
serve this  Important  requirement. 
Many  of  our  successful  cooperative 
mai'lvoting  cnter|)rises  owe  much  of 
their  success  to  an  observance  of  this 
and  other  btisiness  principles. 

The  Manager. — One  of  the  essen- 
tials for  success  in  any  business  en- 
terprise Is  good  management.  I'n- 
fortunately,  many  cooperative  enter- 
prises liave  not  grasped  tlie  real  im- 
poitanre  of  securing  a  good  manager. 
He  should  be  selected  with  extreme 
care.  His  qualifications  for  the  place 
should  be  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. Relationship  and  friend- 
ship have  no  place  in  deciding  upon 
a  manager.  It  is  also  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  man  who  will  accept  the  smallest 
salary  is  frequently  not  the  cheapest  man  to 
employ.  After  an  efficient  and  capable  manager 
has  been  selected,  he  must  be  given  the  necessary 
autliority  and  support  to  enable  him  to  work  out 
his  plans  to  the  best  advantage. 

Cooperation  of  Members. — The  management 
alone  can  not  make  the  organization  a  success. 
The  Individual  member  must  do  his  parL  Lack  of 
loyalty  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members 
and  patrons  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause 
for  failure  among  cooperative  enterprises.  Just 
as  our  nation  depends  upon  the  loyalty  of  its 
citizens,  so  a  cooperative  institution  depends  upon 
the  loyal  support  of  its  members.  I'n- 
le^s  the  individual  member  does  his 
part,  results  can  not  be  secured.  The 
members  of  a  cooperative  institution 
should  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 


IS  FARMING  ON  A  PAYING  BASIS? 


Showing  the  Appearance  of  Alfalfa  Field  at  Harvest  Time  on  Mr.  Rohrer's 

Farm 


Are  the  editors  speaking  advisedly. 
1  wonder,  when  they  say  editorially 
that  farming  is  now  on  a  paying 
basis  and  that  it  would  be  wise  "to 
admit  the  fact,  etc.?  Just  what  con- 
stitutes a  paying  basis?  I  have  been 
supposing,  previously,  that  any  busi- 
ness that  Is  really  in  that  condition 
is  able  to  run  at  least  at  Its  normal 
capacity  and,  if  It  is  paying  very 
well,  to  expand  its  operation  If  such 
a  course  seems  desirable.  Should  it 
not  be  able  to  pay  a  wage  sufficient 
to  attract  at  least  as  much  help  43 
it      formerly    employed?       Are    the 


looking  this  fact. 

A  careful  study  of  the  local  situation  is  of 
value  when  a  cooperative  marketing  as.sociatlon 
is  being  considered.  This  study  should  bring  out 
all  the  facts  of  importance  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  an  organization  Is  advisable. 

How  to  Organize 
Leadership  is  necessary  In  forming  a  coopera- 
tive organization.  Interested  persons  in  the  com- 
munity must  assume  this  work  In  order  to  fft  the 
producers  together.  Meetings  should  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  fully  and  to 
ascertain,  whether  conditipps  are  ripe  fqr.  the  for- 


terest  and  any  further  surplus  to  be  divided  is 
prorated  In  accordance  with  patronage,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  patronage  has  created 
this  surplus. 

Profits  V.  Savings. — A  distinction  may  be 
made  between  "profits"  and  "savings."  An  or- 
dinary business  establishment  engaged  In  buying 
and  selling  Is  In  business  to  make  profits,  that  Is, 
to  make  money  on  the  Investment.  A  cooperative 
marketing  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
act  as  an  agent  for  its  members  In  selling  their 
products.  A  certain  charge  Is  made  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  if  it  Is  found  that  the  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  on  for  less,  the  difference 
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marketing  organization  is  undertaken.  Some  com-    customary  to  allow  each  member  only  one  vole.    American  farms  generally  In  this  condition?    « 
munities  have  met  with  failure  because  of  over-    Capital  Invested  is  granted  only  a  fair  rate  of  in-    they  are,  then  surely  western  New  York  furnishes 

no  reliable  basis  by  which  to  Judge  the  nation. 

We  live  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the 
most  prosperous  general  country  store  I  know  of. 
It  draws  trade  over  a  radius  of  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  miles;  people  come  to  it  from,  and  be- 
yond, good -sized  villages.  We  are  also  4?  niilf 
south  of  the  original  Chautauqua  Assembly;  ye'- 
between  us  and  our  store  are  four  vacant  farm 
houses  and  only  seven  occupied  ones  and,  e'en 
this,  is  a  better  showing  than  is  made  on  our 
other  surrounding  roads.  Not  so  many  years  ftS" 
these  houses  were  all  filled.  If  farming  is  trulT 
profitable  why  Is  it  not  supporting  as  large  » 
population   as   It    did    when    the    total   po;)ulaU0B 


was  much  less  than  at  presPBt?  Personally,  I  make  a  .«:atisfactory  crop  if  it  is  stunted  at  the  these  prices  by  flooding  the  market  with  a  large 
should  be  glad  to  have  more  people  come,  since  very  start,  for  laclt  of  proper  nurishment;  and  if  amount  of  inferior  grain  from  an  abnormal  acre- 
It  is  much  pleasanter  to  have  no  vacant  houses,  there  is  a  place   where   fertilizer  shows  to  good    age.     By  good  preparation  of  the  soil,  heavy  fer- 

Surely,    farmers    have   some    more    money    to  advantage  it   is  on  the  wheat  crop.     Top-dressing    lilization,  selection   of   good   .seed,   the  recleaning 

spend  than  formerly;    if  they  did  not  they  would  the    wheat    in    the    fail    with    re-inforced    manure    and  then  treating  it  thoroly  for  the  smut,  he  will 

be  obliged  to  return  to  the  days  of  spinning  and  gives    good    results,    altho.    top-dressing    in    the    be  able  to  produce  the  best,  and  his  returns  will 

weaving  or  do  like  the  "poor  benighted   Hindoo,  winter  will   make  nearly   as  large  a  yield  and  In     be  more  than   they  were  from  this  year's  record- 

who,  having  no  clothes,  had  to  make  bis  skindo."  addition  will  benefit  the  clover  much  more.  Where    breaking  yield  of  low-grade  wheat. — C.  Randolph 

Some  years  ago  many  farmers  in  this  section  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  cannot  be  secured,     it    Kahler,  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 

always    kept    hired    men,    but    today    only    a    few  certainly   pays   to   use   commercial   fertilizer,   and 

keep  any  and  these  few  have  only  one  or  two.  you  can  readily  pitk  out  those  who  do  not  believe 
Practically  every  one  is  reducing  the  farm  opera-  in  its  use.  Where  late  needing  is  used  in  an  at- 
tions  to  a  point  where  the  farm  owner  and  his  tempt  to  overcome  the  Hessian  fiy,  it  is  always 
family  can  do  the  work  alone.  Docs  this  indicate  advisable  to  fertilize  rather  heavily  with  a  quick- 
great  prosperity?  The  fertilizer  question  illus-  ly  soluble  fertilizer  so  that  the  young  plants  get 
trates  the  point  well,  too.  The  big  majority  of  sufficient  growth  to  withsfaml  the  winter, 
farmers  buy   as  much   fertilizer  as  they  dare  run 


STORIES  IN  FARM  LAW 


When  An  Heir  Under  a  Will  Owes  the  Estate 


Karly   in    Kill   farmer  John   Brown   lent    his 
son    Henry   $:?,r)n(>  on   a   promissory   note   payable 

Another  condition  that  contributed  vastly  to  .six  nuinths  after  dale  with  interest  at  7   percent, 

in  debt  for    (which  is,  invariably,  less  than  they  this    year's    poor    wheat    crop    was    in    the    grade  as  the  son  was  going  to  a  neighboring  city  to  be- 

need)   and   pay  for  It  after  harvest  time  because  of  seed   used.      Instead  of   using  the  best  obtain-  come    a    partner    in    a    mercantile    concern,      and 

they  can't   get   hold   of  the  money  in   the  spring,  able,  many  farmers,  sowed  it  just  as  it  came  from  Brown  had  always  promised  "to  give  him  a  lift" 

tho  it  could   be  bought   appreciably   cheaper   thru  the  thresher,    regardless  of   whether   it    was  from  whenever  he  went  into  l)usiness. 

the  grange  purchasing  agency  for  cash.  disease   or   weed-infestetl   fields.      This   year   these  The    mercantile   concern    was   not   a   success, 

Right   here  is  one  of   the  chief  obstacles  to  same    farmers'    fields    were    noticeably    subject    to  and  Henry  never  paid  the  note,  or  any  part  there- 

the  success   of    the    individual    farmer.      A    thing  fungus  attacks  and  other  diseases,  as  well  as  being  of;   in   fact,  as  it   was  "all   in  the   family,"  as  he 

we  want  or   need   becomes  scarce  or  high   priced  literally  filled   with   weeds.     On   one  field,  in  this  expressed  It,  he  did  not   make  the  slightest  effort 

so  we    learn    to    produce    it   ourselves.      We    find  locality,  seed  of  such  poor  quality  was  used  that  to   pay  it.     Then   in    1918   John   Brown   made  his 

that  we  can    produce  a   particularly  good   article  the  yield  was  not  more  than  one-half  of  a  crop;  will   appointing   Arthur   Post    his   executor,      and 

and  the  thot  occurs  to  us.  why  not  produce  it  for  about  half  of  the  stand  was  made  up  of  rye,  cockle  leaving    the    farm    to    his   older    son    James,    and 

market?      But  a  little  investigation  discloses  the  and   cheat,    while   the    wheat    plants   were   nearly  $6,000   to  Henry. 

fact  that,    however,   good   our   product    and   how-  covered  with  smut  and  rust.  Brown   died  early   In    1919,   and    then   Henry 

ever    friendly    our    local    dealers     may     be,     they              Possibly,    some   of   the    fungus   diseases   that  demanded  his  $6,000  legacy. 

dare  not  buy  from  us  unless  we  can  assure  them  attacked  the  wheat  this  year  were  due  to  the  un-  "The  money  is  ready  and  waiting  for  .vou," 
a  permanent  and  sufficient  supply  and  even  then  favorable  weather  that  prevailed  during  late  May  Post  explained,  "and  I'll  be  glad  to  hand  it  over, 
it  is  hazardous  because  the  big  concerns  pro-  and  early  June;  yet,  in  many  cases  the  spores  first  of  course  deducting  the  $3,500  note  and  in- 
ducing these  things  will  no  longer  sell  to  retail-  or  germs  were  carried  over  from  the  year  before  terest  which  you  owe  the  estate." 
en  who  buy  direct  from  the  little  ft'llow.  Is  on  the  seed  that  was  used,  while  the  unfavorable  "I  never  gave  that  note  a  thought  from  the 
(arming  on  a  truly  paying  basis  and  will  it  ever  conditions  only  gave  them  a  better  chance  to  de-  time  I  signed  until  today."  Henry  remarked  airily, 
be  until  agriculture  organizes  as  solidly  as  Big  velop.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  it  paid  "You'll  give  it  thought  enough  now.  and  your 
Business  Is  now  organized?  When  It  Is,  our  empty  to  select  good  seed,  it  will  be  this  fall;  with  the  legacy  will  be  $3,500  less  at  any  rate."  Post  as- 


houses  will  be  filled  and  our 
abandoned  farms  will  be  once 
more  producing  crops  and  the 
farm  lad  will  cease  to  hunt  a 
job  in  the  city. — E.  M.  A., 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEEDING  THE  WINTER 
WHEAT  CROP 


Factors  That  Help  to  Deter- 
mine the  Yield  of  the  Crop 

The  1919  winter  wheat 
crop  is  harvested  and  rapidly 
finding  its  way  to  the  mills 
and  elevators,  while  the  seed- 
ing for  next  year  has  been 
itarted.  The  crop  just  har- 
vested passed  all  records  as 
far  as  the  acreage  was  con- 
sidered, yet,  the  yield  was  not 
up  to  the  yearly  average, 
while  the  quality  of  the  grain 
was  far  below  normal.  Wheth- 
er the  next  crop  will  be  a  re- 
petition of  this  year's.  Is  best 
not  to  prophesy,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  American  farmer 
and  pubic  in  general,  it  is 
well  to  guard  against  such  an 


sured  him. 

On  general  principles.  Post, 
the  executor,  was  perfectly 
right,  and  was  amply  justified 
In  the  stand  which  he  took,  as 
the  universal  rule  in  the 
United  States  Is  that  where  a 
deceased  person  leaves  a  leg- 
acy to  a  certain  party,  and 
that  party  is  indebted  to  the 
estate,  then  the  executor  is 
legally  justified  In  deducting 
from  the  legacy  the  Indebted- 
ness to  the  estate,  merely  pay- 
ing  over    the   balance. 

In  the  above  instance,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  Interest- 
ing point  arose,  as  Henry 
positively  refused  to  have  his 
note  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  legacy,  and 
threatened  to  sue  the  estate 
for   the   full   amount. 

"But.  as  executor  of  the 
estate,  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  deduct  from  the  legacy  of 
any  legatee  under  the  will  the 
amount  of  that  legatee's  in- 
debtedness to  the  estate,"  pro- 
tested   Post. 

"I   may   not   be   as  green 
contamination   that   our   wheat    has  had   this  sea-    as   I   look,   and   I   have   had    legal    advice  on    this 
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the    full    amount    without    any    reduction    what- 
ever." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"Simply    because    that     note    has    been     due 


occurence  happening  again. 

Various  were  the  causes  that  brought  about  son.  next  year's  prospect   will  not  he  very  bright,  point."  declared  Henry,  "and.  while  you  are  per- 

thls    condition,    yet.    the    most    prominent    ones  unless   the  seed   Is  selected   from   as   nearly   rust-  fectly  right  on  general  principles,  you  can't  apply 

were:      unfavorable    weather,    insect   and    fungus  proof   fields  as  possible  and   then   treated  for   the  the  rule  in  my  case,  and  you've  got  to  fork  over 

"iiseases,  late  seeding,  and   lack  of  fertility.   Yet.  smut.      The   treating  of   oats   for  smut    has   been 

nearly  all  of  these  can   be  traced   directly  or  In-  quite  common,  and  the  time  is  surely  here  when 

directly  to  the  fact  that  the  patriotic  farmer  at-  the  need  for  treating  the  whfat  is  just  as  great, 

tempted  to  seed  more  acreage  than  he  was  able.  Dr.  Hunt  states:     "The  smut  spores  adhering  to 

Instead   of    concentrating   on    the    usual    acreage,  the  grain   germinate  and   enter  the  young  wheat  over  six  years,  and  I've  never  paid  a  cent  of  prln- 

he  distributed  his  energies  over  too  large  a  scope;  plant  thru  the  sheath  of  the  first  leaf.  The  fungus  cipal  or  Interest  on  It  so  the  note  is  outlawed  and 

•he  effect   being   that   the  soil   was   not    properly  grows   within    the   wheat    plant    without   external  is     absolutely     uncollectabe     at     law,"      declared 

prepared,   the  seed   was  not  recleaned   or  treated  manifestation   until   the  plant   is  about   to  flower,  Henry. 

>»  it   should    have    been,    while    not    enough    fer-  when  the  whole  spike  except  the  rachis  Is  reduced              "That's  right,"   admitted  Post. 

lllity  was  suppplled — thru  either  manure  or  the  to  a  mass  of  black  smut  spores."     From  this  we              "So  that   if  Dad  were  living  and  sued  me  on 

commercial     article — to    give    the    young    plants  can  readily  see  that  the  spores  can   be  destroyed  the  note  he  couldn't  collect  it  for  the  simple  rea- 

snfficlent  start  and  vitality  to  withstand  the  poor  if  the  seed  is  properly  disinfected  before  .seeding,  son   that  it  is  outlawed."   Henry   went  on.     "and 

conditions   that   existed   later.  The  method  most  commonly  u.sed  and  recommend-  If  he  couldn't   collect   it    what   right   have  you   to 

In   preparing   for   the   1920   crop   the  farmer  ed  for  this  purpose  is  tht-  vame  as  used  for  treat-  set  It  up  against  me  and  collect  It  In  full,  which 

"bould   not    attempt    to  seed   more  than   his  usual  ing  oats,  namely,  sprinkling  (or  otherwise  cover-  is  what  you  actually  do  when  you  keep  it  out  of 

acreage  hut  should  put  it  out  well.     Where  wheat  ing)    the  seed    with   a    solution    of   one   pound    of  my  legacy." 

follows  oats,   the  soil  should  be  well   plowed,     as  formalin    (40    percent    solution   of   formaldehyde)              "I   must   admit    there   is  something   in    what 

«arly  as  possible  and   then   thoroly  worked   until  to  50  gallons  of  water.  you    say."    Post    admitted,    "and    as    the    point    is 

^'1  of  the  volunteer  oats  that  comes  up  is  killed.  With  the  world's  demand  for  bread-stuff  ex-  entirely   new   to  mp   I  will  have   to  see  what  our 

A  great  mistake  that  many  of  us  make  Is  in  not  ceeding  the  supply,  wheat  prices  will  continue  to  attorney  says  before  l  can  come  to  any  decision." 

harrowing    enough,     the    oats    still    remains    to  rise   and    will    maintain    a   high    level   for  several              Pennsylvania    Courts    hold    that    the    legatee 

smother  out   the   young   wheat,  and   the   final   re-  years  to  come,  in  spite  of  all  the  regulations  and  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  limlta- 

•"It  is  that  the  crop  at  harvest  time  is  thin.  federal  H.  C.  L.  investigations.     In  the  future,  the  lions  and   can   collect   his   legacy    in    full    without 

However   good    the  seed   may   be   it   will    not  American    farmer    should    not    attempt    to    break  deducting  the  outlawed  debt. — A.   B.   Brown. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

and  tho  public.  The  stockmen  are  certain  to  lose 
money  if  they  soil  at  the  reduced  prices,  because 
of  the  high  prices  of  feed  Roins  Into  their  ttnished 
hogs.  The  packers  will  lose  on  the  stocks  on  hand 
if  retail  prices  make  a  corresponding  break  at  this 
time.  The  public  learns  of  the  power  prices  in 
the  wholesale  trade,  and  failing  to  find  a  corre- 
Eatond  u  iMond-rUai  mntur  at  th«  postoffine  at  rhiiadeiphia.  Pa.,  under    sponding   cut   in   retail    prices   are   further   disap- 

tW  act  <>(  NUrcb  ,1.  isra.  ...  ......  ..  ...i 

pointed   and    further   inclined    to   boycotts   which 

merely    aggravate    a    temporary    condition.      The 

J.  F.  Ci"NNlNfilI.\M,  Sicrciary    present  loss  to  stock  raisers  and  the  packers  avails 

no  permanent  return  to  the  public  but  will  in- 
crease the  shortage  of  needed  supplies  for  the 
future.  The  condition  is  typical  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  practically  all  lines  of  food  products 
if  the  present  propaganda  for  lower  prices  without 
regard  to  maintenance  of  price  levels  is  continued 
The  farmer  suffers  first,  but  the  ultimate  damage 
must  be  shared  by  all. 
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Draft  Lessons 

No  such  complete  and  extensive  examination 
into  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  ever 
made  before  as  was  made  during  the  assembling 
of  the  army  raised  one  and  two  years  ago,  hence 
the  findings  are  worth  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  people.  They  are  all  the  more  valuable 
because  they  were  made  by  competent  and  im- 
partial physicians.  Disappointing  as  are  the  re- 
sults we  must  conclude  that  the  figures  showing 
imperfections  would  be  still  larger  if  like  ex- 
aminations were  made  of  the  entire  population, 
since  the  draft  called  young  men  at  the  ages  when 
we  might  expect  to  find  them  at  their  best. 

Almost  30  percent  of  the  two  and  a  half 
XTOW  that  the  war  Is  over  parents  should  plan  »"»">«"  >'°""e  ™«I?  examined  were  rejected  for 
iM  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  schools  of  """^^  ph.vsical  defelt.  The  greatest  single  Imper- 
their  neighborhood.  There  was  a  legitimate  ex-  »«"'«"  ^'^^  ^^^  '«*-<•  About  15  percent  were  re- 
cuse for  the  lowered  condition  of  educational  in-  ^^^^'^^  «"  a"«»°t  «f  nervous  and  mental  troubles, 
stitutions  during  the  past  three  years,  and  some  a"'*  1»  P*-"-""'  ^^^^''^'^  «'  '^V«  communicable  dis- 
fhlng*  will  yet  Interfere  with  achieving  Ideal  ^^^^  groupe.s— tuberculosis  and  severe  cases  of 
fonditlons.    but    for    these     rea.^ons     parents    and 


Our  fab  I*  to  seroe  out  readers.      Whertecer  anj 
whereeerweeemhelpifou,  tvrUeat. — TheEUitors. 


Boost  The  Schools 


school  officials  should  bend  every  energy  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  as  far  as  possible.  Nothing  is  so 
much  needed  in  most  rural  communities  as  a 
united  and  active  interest.  Make  the  teachers 
and  pupils  understand  that  you  are  Interested  in 
them,  and  don't  withhold  intelligent,  constructive 


venereal  diseases.  One  surprising  fact  brought 
out  was  that  there  is  about  one-fifth  more  venereal 
disease  in  the  country  than  exists  in  the  titles. 
In  this  classification,  "rural  districts"  Includes 
the  towns  as  well  as  the  countr.vside.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  rejections  for  alcohol- 
ism  and   drug  effects   was   much   larger   in    cities 
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third  grade  stuff,  especially  frint.  These  latter 
grades  bad  much  better  be  made  into  cider,  jelly, 
preserves,  etc.,  for  it  is  po.sslbie  to  make  a  fli»t 
cla.ss  line  of  by-products  out  of  second  and  third 
rate  fruit  and  it  will  sell  at  a  firs',  class  price. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  revenue  tax 
must  be  paid  by  all  people,  including  farmpi> 
when  juices  of  any  kind  are  sold  for  bevei:i- 
purposes.  Many  fanners  discovered  this  last  year 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
cider  sold  for  beverage  purposes.  This  applies 
to  unfermented  juices,  as,  of  course,  it  is  wholly 
unlawful  to  sell  any  kind  of  liquids  containing 
alcohol  without  a  license,  oven  in  "wet"  times. 


Railway  Legislation 

ALMOST  every  class  of  people  has  expressed  its 
opinion  about  the  question  of  railroad  owner- 
ship and  control  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  surely 
out  of  this  mass  of  opinion  Congress  should  be 
able  to  evolve  a  bill  that  will  be  safe,  sane,  and 
just.  They  have  before  them  bills  prepared  by 
the  railroad  employees,  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  plums  of  profit  and  management;  then 
there  is  the  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
holders  which  provides  first  for  Interest  rates 
and  fat  dividends  regardless  of  other  things;  in 
addition  we  have  a  bill  expressing  the  views  and 
wants  of  the  managers,  and  lastly,  the  Cummins' 
bill  which  seems  to  meet  the  views  of  the  masses 
better  than  any  of  the  others.  Senator  Cummins 
It;  accredited  with  knowing  more  about  railroads 
and  the  economic  questions  connected  with  than 
than  any  other  man  in  Congress.  The  bill  which 
he  has  prepared  leaves  tho  ownership  of  the 
roads  in  the  hands  of  private  capital,  but  pro- 
vides for  full  and  complete  government  regula- 
tion by  a  Board  of  Transportation.  Labor  is  to 
share  in  the  management  thru  directors  elected 
by  the  employees  to  represent  them.  The  Board 
of  Transportation  is  to  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  and  are  to  re- 
ceive $12,000  per  year,  each.  The  development 
of  railroad  transportation  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  and  at  the  same  time  most  perplexins 
problems  of  the  past  century,  and  now  that  a  great 
emergency  has  made  it  possible  to  reorganize 
them,  let  it  be  done  with  fairness  to  all  concerned. 


criticism.     It   Is  so  easy  to  drop  into   the   habit    ^^an  in  the  country 


of  Indifference  if  not  harmful  fault-finding.  The 
public  school  almost  invariably  reflects  the  edu- 
cational standards  of  the  community. 


I 


Improve  The  Fairs 

S  THE  alra3st  universal  demand  for  light  amuse- 


Save  The  Fruit 


Will  the  public  take  the  lessons  of  the  draft 
to  heart  and  try  to  Improve  its  homellfe  and  Its 
institutions  so  as  to  les.sen  this  great  proportion 
of  human  derelicts  and  incompetents  as  well  as 
the  number  of  those  handicapped  by  troubles 
which  might  be  prevented  or  remedied  by  wise 
training?  Of  course,  many  of  those  rejected  are 
In  every  way  fully  competent  to  do  their  full 
ment  and  entertainment  likely  to  allow  the  more    share  in  civil  life  and  are  neither  a  burden  nor 

serious  and   useful   features  of   agricultural   fairs    a   nienace   to  society,   but   the   number   of   young 

to  be  crowded  out  by  the  frlvolus?     There  have    men  who  are  both  of  these  Is  dlscouragingly  large. 

been  signs   for  some  time  that  even  farm   people 

were  attracted  more  by  the  "amusements."  silly 

and  cheap  as  many  of  them  are.  than  by  the  real 

things  that   make   it   worth  while  to  hold   a  fair. 

In  fact,  it  wa.s  a  noticeable  fact  at  a  fair  held  In 

the  Capitol   city  of  one  of  the  nearby   states  last 

year  that  the  majority  of  the  visitors  in  the  horti- 
cultural   and    stock    buildings    were    city    people. 

They  were  Interested  In  the  source  of  their  food, 

while  unattracted   by    the  noisy,  vaudeville   per- 
formances.    Fair  managers  too  often  bid  for  large 

crowds    by    procuring    spectacular    tho    worthless 

features  for  entertainment,  jnd  this  Is  carried  so 

far  in  some  instances  that  the  original  purpose  is 

lost   sight   of   and   an   opportunity   for   presenting 

useful  and  interesting  information  is  turned  Into 

a  burlesque  upon  the  name  of  agriculture. 

A  good  agricultural  fair  Is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  education  to  all  classes  and  offers  one 

of  the  best  means  of  adrertlsing  farm  products. 
It  is  an  old-time  Institution  and  one  that  will 
be  perpetuated,  but  farmers  should  see  that  it  is 
not  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  a  useless  if  not 

harmtul  affair. 


THE  demand  for  no  product  has  Increased  so 
much  during  the  past  few  years  as  the  de- 
mand for  fruits.  Unheardof  prices  have  been  paid 
for  berries,  bush  fruits  and  tree  fruits  and  the  In- 
dications are  that  the  demand  will  continue, 
altho  it  may  be  expected  that  prices  will  decline 
somewhat  along  with  the  expected  general  reduc- 
tion. It  win  pay  to  save  all  peaches,  apples, 
quinces,  etc.,  in  some  way,  as  it  will  all  be  needed 
before  another  crop  is  raised. 

Three  causes  may  be  given  for  the  unpre- 
cedented demand:  First,  crops  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  fruit  are  short  this  year — In  many  cases 
far  below  the  normal;  second,  people  were  better 
able  to  buy,  since  the  generally  higher  wages 
made  it  possible  for  a  large  class,  which  had 
hitherto  done  with  little,  to  buy  plentifully; 
third,  the  semi-prohibition  due  to  the  war-time 
act,  and  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  prohibitory 
amendment  has  greatly  Increased  the  demand  for 
fruits  and  juices,  and  if  the  hopes  of  all  but  the 
liquor  dealers  and  confirmed  drinkers  are  realized 
this  situation  will  continue  and  the  demand  In- 
crease as  people  learn  the  value  of  fruit  and  Its 
I  HE  break  of  $3  to  J4.50  per  hundred  pounds  by-products 
in   the  price  of  hogs  on   the  Chicago  market 


Break  in  Hog  Prices 


last  week  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  present 
agitation  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Market  an- 
alysts point  out  that  the  break,  coming  as  It  did 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  Dr.  Stewart  in  this  week's  issue.  Only 
fruit  of  first  class  quality  and  properly  graded 
should  be  sent  to  market  for  sale  in  its  natural 


without    foundation    in    market    conditions,    was    state.     During  times  of  plenty  of  money  the  public 
eaually  unprofitable  for  stock  raisers,  the  packers    demands  the  best  and  refuses  to  buy  second  and 


Unwarranted  Land  Values 

WHILE  there  seems  to  be  little  indication  as 
yet  of  serious  inflation  of  land  values  here 
in  the  East,  reports  from  the  Middle  West  bring 
stories  of  prices  paid  for  farms  that  are  simpl.v 
startling  and  indicate  a  condition  of  pure  specula- 
tion. The  market  valtie  of  many  farms  in  that 
section  have  doubled  and  even  trebled  in  the  last 
three  years.  It  is  said  that  in  some  Instances 
farms  have  changed  hands  several  times  within 
the  last  few  months,  each  new  owner  unloading 
upon  the  next  at  a  considerable  advance  until  th*' 
price  has  reached  as  much  as  ?500  pe-r  acre. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  such  prices 
paid  for  land  for  straight  farming  purposes  is 
hound  to  spell  disaster  In  the  end.  The  high 
prices  paid  for  farms  on  the  strcn.gth  of  the  high 
prices  of  farm  products  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  broke  many  a  well-intentioned  but  unwise 
farmer.  Altho  many  of  the  economic  factors  of 
the  present  time  differ  from  those  of  50  year' 
ago  when  over-expansion  of  cultivated  areas 
brought  farm  products  to  ruinous  prices,  we  !i.  • 
not  forget  that  we  are  having  a  period  of  infla- 
tion now  and  that  the  general  price  level  will  b' 
lowered.  We  have  also  before  us  the  soldier- 
land  reclamation  scheme  which.  If  carried  thru. 
will  greatly  extend  the  cultivated  land  area  a.- 
well  as  add  several  hundred  millions  to  the  mone.v 
to  be  raised  by  some  form  of  taxation. 

Stralghtout  speculation  in  farm  land  Is  no  more 
justifiable  than  is  speculation  in  the  products  of 
the  land,  for  in  the  end  the  public  pays  for  It  in 
high  prices  and  In  the  losses  caused  by  deflation 
The  only   fair  gauge  of  the  value  of  farm  land 
is  its  net  production  value.     In  arriving  at  thi' 
the  estimate  must  be  made  from  the  figures  of  a 
spread  of  years  and   with  the  full  realization  o 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future.     Xeithcr  the  far:;' 
owners  who  desire  to  continue  farming,     nor  thf 
public  which  draws  its  living  from  the  land  art' 
one  whit  the  better  off  because  of  the  unwarrantoi 
rise  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  and  some  mean 
should  be  devised  to  prevent  tho  periodic  recu^ 
rence  of  this  form  of  speculation. 


Bepiember  1.1,  1919. 

HARRISBURG  LFTTER 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Market  Surveys. — Study  of  the 
facilities  for  handling  of  farm  pro- 
duce  in    markets    In    the   cities    and  

large  towns  of  Pennsylvania  Is  to  be    j^^-'-g  ^^'^'^^^  The 'flnesTioreveras 


army  has  been  more  successful  this 
year  than  last.  Lack  of  funds  and 
secretaries  for  recruiting  work  have 
limited  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  camps  this  year. 

Calf  Club. — At   the   Lewis   County 


undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale  by    g„„bied  together  in  the  count  v.  were 
the  State  Departjnent  of  Agriculture    g^^,,^^,,  j^„«^^  j^^„.^^  Holsteln  breed- 


immediately.  The  State  Welfare 
Commission,  various  state  depart- 
ments and  municipal  governments 
have  been  asked  to  extend  such  as- 
gistance  as  will  be  possible  in  de- 
termining whether  the  means  of 
placing  the  produce  before  the  house- 
bolder  are  adequate  and  just  what 
iB  the  matter.  This  survey  of  the 
markets  is  something  which  has  been 
in  the  mind  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Rasmussen  for  some  time  and 
it  Is  believed  from  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion that  some  things  of  value  In  the 
distribution  proposition  may  turn  up. 
Towns  which  are  close  to  a  rich 
farming  district  like  Lebanon.  Read- 
ing, Lancaster  and  West  Chester, 
those  which  are  less  favorably  situa- 
ted like  Altoona,  Beaver,  Greensburg 
and  Unlontown,  some  In  specialized 
districts  like  Erie,  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  the  two  large 
cities  will  be  studied.  The  results 
will  be  compiled  and  things  can  be 
corrected.  Just  as  an  instance  of  the 
way  this  study  works  out  it  may  be 
Btated  that  the  State  Bureau  of  mar- 
kets chief,  G.  W  .Smith,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Food  administration,  Donald  Mc- 
Cormick,  called  a  meeting  of  farm- 
ers in  Harrlsburg  markets  and 
tound  that  one  reason  why  more  pro- 
duce was  not  brought  in  was  the  un- 
certainty of  sale.  Steps  were  taken 
without  delay  to  get  commission 
men,  hotel  buyers  and  others  hand- 
ling large  quantities  to  meet  farm- 
ers and  a  wholesale  produce  market 
to  be  attended  by  farmers  and  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  retail  mar- 
kets and  curb  markets  will  be  es- 
tablished. 


ers.  and  placed  with  boys  and  girls, 
who  will  care  for  them  a  year,  to  see 
who  can  develop  them  most  success- 
fully. 

Smaller  Notes  of  Interest. — Honey 
is  scarce  this  year  and  bee  diseases 
increasing  rapidly,  was  the  verdict 
of  the  Cayuga  County  Bee-keepers' 
annual  meeting,  attended  by  75  bee- 
keepers of  three  counties.  The  need 
of  closer  organization  of  bee-keepers 
was  urged  and  heartily  approved  by 
the  hearers.  Next  year  this  county 
will  hold  ten  demonstrations  of  bee 
diseases.  Several  flocks  of  sheep 
were  damaged  by  dogs  in  Newark 
Valley  one  night  recently.  Apprais- 
ers allowed  {15  each  for  sheep,  $10 
for  a  lamb  and  $2  each  for  those 
chased  and  worried. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Milk  Notes. — In  a  survey  of  35 
milk  routes  of  New  York  City  it 
was  found  that  from  4  to  10  milk 
wagons  delivered  to  the  same  blocks; 
that  the  producer  gets  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
for  milk;  and  that  60  percent  Is  paid 
tor  its  care  and  distribution  after 
the  farmer  delivers  It  in  the  outer 
New  York  zone.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  if  there  was  but  one  wagon  to 
the  block  of  homes  the  distributions 
of  milk  would  be  more  economical. 
Of  the  fair  price  milk  committee  of 
Dine  members  to  be  appointed,  the 
Governor  has  appointed  as  his  three 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  a  writer  on  a 
daily  paper,  the  district  attorney  of 
the  Bronx  and  a  man  who  has  as- 
tlited  in  delivering  milk  to  the  poor. 

Just  previous  to  her  appointment  to      ^ ^ 

the  position,  Mlsa  Loeb  gave  her  so-    pVevaTllngthere,  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton 
lutlon   of    the    retail    milk    price    by    Director  of  Extension,  urged  farmers 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 

Reclamation  of  New  Jersey  Mead- 
ows.— Believing  that  the  reclamation 
of  20,000  acres  of  land  embraced  in 
the  Great  Piece  Meadows,  which  ex- 
tend over  sections  of  Morris.  Essex 
and  Passaic  Counties  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  would  mean  an  In- 
creased production  of  $10,000,000 
worth  of  foodstuffs  yearly.  Governor 
William  N.  Runyon  visited  about  100 
representative  farmers  gathered  at 
central  points  in  this  vast  tract  of 
land  expressly  to  learn  their  views 
on  the  possibility  of  reclamation. 
The  farmers  In  that  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey where  the  meadows  are  located 
have  organized,  and  In  Morris  Coun- 
ty where  the  loss  by  a  flood  during 
the  past  summer  is  said  to  have  been 
$200,000,  the  board  of  agriculture 
composed  of  the  farmers  have  start- 
ed a  movement  for  the  introduction 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, measures  which  will  enable 
them  to  improve  the  mammoth  piece 
of    land    for   produce    raising. 

Teaching  Farming  at  High  School. 
— A  four-year  course  In  agriculture 
has  been  opened  In  the  high  school 
at  Hopewell,  as  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  that  institution  for  1919- 
1920.  The  course  is  being  conduct- 
ed by  E.  V.  Bearer,  who  was  an  In- 
structor In  the  Summer  School  oper- 
ated at  State  College,  Pa.,  this  year. 
The  course  Is  of  a  vocational  charac- 
ter, and  will  fit  the  students  for  en- 
trance into  an^-  agricultural  college. 
The  course  consists  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  shop  work. 

Farmers  Urged  to  Prepare  For 
1920. — After  having  visited  13  coun- 
ties In  the  State  within  the  past 
month   and   having  noted  conditions 


saying  that  the  farmers  do  not  send 
their  milk  to  the  city,  but  that  "a 
large  part  of  it  Is  made  up  Into  by- 
prioducts,  and  that  this  practice 
must  be  stopped."  With  this  as  a 
Umple  of  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mission, and  with  the  certainty  that 
Mayor  Hylan  will  appoint  three 
members    who    are    dyed-in-the-wool 


not  to  become  discov.raged  even  If 
their  1919  crops  have  been  a  fail- 
ure, but  to  get  the  soil  ready  for 
another  planting  and  prepare  for 
1920.  He  said  that  In  his  travels  he 
did  not  find  one  farmer  who  was  the 
least  bit  discouraged  In  his  work  In 
spite  of  all  of  the  discouraging 
things     that     happened     during    the 


Tammany  men,  the  name  of  the  fair  gummer   to  destroy    the   crops,      and 

price  committee,  so  far  as  the  farm-  jj,g^  (j,ig   ^^g  tj,e  kind  of  spirit   to 

er  Is  concerned,   Is  a   misnomer.     It  j,g  shown  by  all  of  the  Jersey  agrl- 

i»  estimated  that   the   Hearst    publl-  culturists 

cations  of   that    city    are   damaging  p««ches  Brine  Fair   Prices, 

dairying    interests    to    the    value    of         ^arlv    l  eacnes   Bring  rair 


make  complete  the  funds  necessary  ,/t„  ;h„«o  ».hiPh  "nrevailed  at  thi« 
to  establish  the  new  farmers'  milk  ;t'„^,%ir,%:r'TheTading''or'cha'?d« 
plant  in  that  city.  ^.^^^  g^,^,  ^^  ^,p  producing  fair  crop? 


s 

^ ._  „^   ^ rops 

Cheese  Notes. — It  was  thought  of^'frifit.  The  Albertas  from  this  sec- 
last  week  that  the  cheese  market  jj^^  \\a\e  been  placed  on  the  market, 
had  reached  Its  lowest  point  at  28  gQ,„e  damage  was  done  by  storm 
fents.  This  week,  Gouverneur  and  ,i„rinp  ,he  week  to  the  later  crop  in 
Watertown  dairy  boards  secured  a  ^^^^  vicinity  and  this  will  result  in 
half-cent  raise,  tho  sales  were  small-  slightly  reducing  the  crop.  The 
er  than  last  year.  quality  of  the  fruit  from  those  or- 
Successfully  Tractor  Show. — The  chards  which  have  received  atten- 
"ales  of  tractors  made  at  the  recent  tion  and  where  the  trees  have  been 
'=tate  tractor  show  at  Potsdam  prov-  well  sprayed  is  held  to  be  far  super- 
♦■d  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  success-  jor  to  these  from  other  orchards 
ful  yet  held  by  the  department  of  which  have  not  had  good  attention, 
farms  and  markets.  There  are  between  80  and  100  farm- 
Land  Army  Activities.— There  ers  In  Mercer  County  growing  pota- 
were  more  farmeret  camps  asked  for  toes  for  seed  next  year.  TJie  crop 
this  year  than  could  be  supplied,  45  that  Is  now  being  harvested  is  being 
being  furnished  in  the  state  with  found  to  be  .slightly  below  normal 
demands  for  100.  Calls  are  coming  because  of  the  great  amount  of  rain 
in   for   camps   next    year,      and      the  during  the  summer. 


Oood  Producing  Blood 

Plus 
Oood  Producing  Feed 

In  the  beginning,  good  blood  makes  good  stock.  There- 
after good  feed  makes  good  blood  and  healthy,  milk- 
producing  animals.     Feed 

UNION  GRAINS 

ONE    OF    THE 


iniiiiisi'JL 


UBIKQ 

dalancedJrAtions 

^urylll  yaim    Stock 


It's  the  highest  quality  ration  for  milk  and  butter  fat  obtainable. 
Any  dairyman  will  find  out  by  keeping  a  record  of  results.  All  con- 
centrates—no  fillers.  24  percent  protein.  Highly  nutriUous.  appetiz- 
ing, perfectly  balanced,  always  the  same.  Get  the  highest  milk 
production — send  a  test  order  for  Union  Grains  now. 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed:— Keeps  horses,  mules  and  dry  cows  in  good 
condition.  Perfectly  balanced  to  build  flesh  and  insure  health  and 
vigor.     Rich  in  carbohydrates.     10  percent  protein. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Eg?  M««h:— An  ideal  feed  for  egg  production. 
Produces  shells,  whites  and  yolks  in  correct  proportion, 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Crowing  Mash:— Makes  young  chicks  strong 
and  healthy  and  speeds  their  development.  Protein  15  percent;  fat  3 
percent;  fibre  6  percent:  ash  10  percent. 

Ubiko  Pig  Mealz— Pigs  relish  this  feed  and  thrive  on  it,  putting  on 
weight  quickly. 

Writo   for  a   cost  record  ah«et  and  firid  oat 
wh»t  results  are  rtoi¥  costing  you.     It  is  free. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.    Depl.P       Cincinnati,  0. 


Anldfol 
Motor- 
Driven 
oufAl, 
one  ol  oar 
numerous 
comf>/«l« 
gnite. 


Comer-Stones  of 

a  Water  System 

for  Your  Home 

or  Farm 

Satisfaction  to  the  customer, 
responsibiUty  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor,  and  the  manufac- 
turer— 

These  are  the  comer-stones  upon 
which  all  installations  of  water 
systems  for  the  home  oc  the  farm 
must  be  buflt. 

"everybody  Knows 


rictcU^ 


4 


MAIIA. 


I 


^ 


Water  Syttemi" 

Leader-Trahem  Tanks,  Pump*  and  Power  Equip- 
ment reach  the  customer  direct  from  a  concern  near  the 
customer's  home. 

Thi»  equipment— for  deep  or  shaHow  w^U,  electric 
motor  or  gas  engine  drives,  for  any  capacity— 1»  the 
roost  complete  line  in  America. 

Manvifacturer,    distributor    and    dealers    intcrlocfe    their 
responsibilities   to   the   customer,   so   that  the  result  is 
SATISFACTION. 
Think  this  over — then  write  to  us! 

KEYSTONE  SUPPLY  &  MFC.  CO.,  Philadelphia 

RAUB  SUPPLY  CO..  Lancaster,  Pa. 

RALPH  E.  WEEKES  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Concrete  Costs  Less 

than  Corn 


.t-'~i 


V— '- 


■^^- 


FEED  ON  CONCRETE  instead  of  in  the 
mud.  Put  the  muddy  feed  lot  back 
into  history  by  building  a  concrete 
feeding  floor  on  which  the  hogs  will  get 
all  the  valuable  com  and  convert  it  into 
more  valuable  pork.  More  pork  from 
the  same  amount  of  com  pays  for 
the  floor. 

It's  easy  to  build  a  concrete 
feeding  floor 

Our  booklet  No.  58  will  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  your  free  copy — 
Do  it  now. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

lit   West  WathifiKton  Street.  Chicago 

orriCES  AT 


In  The  New  York  Milk  Field 


We  are  fortunate  this  month  in 
having  early  word  from  League 
headquarters  on  the  price  of  milk  for 
the  month.  The  communication  stat- 
ed that  the  price  is  to  be  $3.21  for 
3  percent  milk  at  200  miles  from 
New  York.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day the  daily  paper  gave  us  the  .same 
information.  This  is  much  better 
news  service  than  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  dally  paper 
also  stated  that  this  price  is  an  aver- 
age of  8.8  cents  a  quart  to  the  farm- 
er. How  they  got  that  is  a  mystery. 
They  must  have  figured  a  very  high 
test,  or  more  likely  they  took  some 
fellow's  guess  and  didn't  fls-.ue  at 
all.  If  milk  tests,  as  has  been  stated 
for  the   up-state    regions    generally, 


ATLANT.V 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DGJ  MOINr  j 


I)^:TKOIT 
UKLfe:NA 
INUIANAPOLM 
KAN.-iAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 


Mil  WAIKI'K 

minn»:ahuus 
NKW  VUKK 
I'AKKEIISHIiRO 
riTTSBlIKUM 


SALT  LAKE  CITT 
KtArrLK 
ST    IJOVK 
WASUINQTON 


Cbncrcte  ifor  P^cmuuimco 


SILOS 

Extension  Roof 

that  i«  really  practical.  Ad- 
juilable  door  frame  with 
Udder  conbined.  Catalogue 
give*  full  information. 
Agents  wanted  wko  caa  >eU 
<\nd  can  devote  tome  lime. 
V^ritc 
GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-IS  Willow  St..  Sidnay,  N.Y. 


WANTED- 

.Single  men  to  trark  in  nptodate  cow 
l>:irii.  Mutt  be  KOoA  dfjr  hand  mi'.keri. 
\Va.;os  $(S0  (ler  montU  and  board.  UuoJ 
oiiiiortunity  for  adraDceaieDt.  Can  also 
ii'f  one  or  two  exj>frii;ici'd  :ii 'n  at  milk- 
'\nt  and  feeding  te»t  .ow «.  w;i;<  i  for  tli'n 
W'lrk  dependlnf  on  e«peri«nre  and  ability. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

WINTHERTHUR,  DEL. 

;!'.!)    hfi.!    of    rei;.«lfrcd    H"!-' 


Adjustable  Metal  Roof  Permit* 

Maximum  Filling 

3.6  lUiiiMit.  the  price,  delivered  at 
the  station,  is  almost  exactly  seven 
cents.  This  year  at  all  the  stations 
that  I  have  heard  from  tests  are  giv- 
en the  farmers  consideiably  lower 
that  in  any  previous  year.     It  almost 


are  too  busy  to  give  it  the  attention 
that  it  deserves  a.s  a  grafting  pro- 
po.sition.  It  is  now  proposed  to  spend 
about  a  fifth  of  this  effort  in  the 
East  in  order,  as  we  understand  it 
to  get  some  votes  for  the  plan  froiii 
this  section  of  the  country.  Come 
to  look  at  it  straight,  that  featui" 
may  be  the  worst  of  it  all.  The  plan 
seems  to  be  to  buy  votes  and  there  is 
really  no  assurance  that  these  votes 
will  be  paid  for  as  intimated.  Should 
the  East  get  a  substantial  boost  from 
the  proposed  approprialiou  theu  our 
lands  might  sell  a  bit  higher  for  a 
time,  but  those  who  desire  to  keep 
their  farms  and  continue  farming 
might  he  compelled  to  sell  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  for  less  money  than 
otherwise,  and  might  even  be  forced 
to  sell  produce  at  a  loss.  The  whole 
proposition  is  unsound  and  it  is  the 
wasting  of  money  that  we  object  to. 

Feed  Markets 

While  feeds  are  dropping  where 
they  are  grown,  cattle  feeds  do  no; 
decline  In  our  dairy  section.  Dealers 
have  stocked  up  considerably  and 
they  hold  retail  prices  up  to  the 
highest  notch,  never  minding  any  de- 
cline in  the  general  market.  This 
lias  bi-en  the  policy  of  dealers  for 
years  and  it  is  the  reason  that  fann- 
ers should  co-operate  and  buy  feeds 
in  times  of  lower  prices  and  hold  for 
use  In  the  dairy.  This  year  it  is 
possible  that  feeds  may  be  cheaper 
later  in  the  fall  than  in  the  usual 
time  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is 
doul>tful  if  farmers  get  much  of  any 
future  ilecline  should  there  be  one. 
Possibly  If  there  should  be  any  con- 
siderable decline  in  feed  prices  over 
the  country  we  may  get  some  of  it. 

Better  Cattle 
There  is  no  doubt  hut  our  dairy- 
men are  progressive.  More  purebred 
cows  are  added  to  herds  about  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  procured.  Fewer 
dairymen  are  using  grade  sires  as 
the  years  go  by.  We  are  coming  to 
he  hopeful  that  some  of  our  up-state 


ARRANGE  TO  ATTEND   THE 


Third  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

OF 

Blair  County  (Pa.)  Breeders'  Association 

Wednesday,  October  8, 1919,  at  10  A.  M. 

125  Head  of 
Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 

consisting  of  60  fresh  cows,  50  heifers  and  15  bulls.    This  is  a  choice 
lot  of  cattle.    A  number  of  A.  R.  0.  cows  up  to  30  lbs. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  near  Altoona.  Sale  will  be 
held  under  roof.    Write  for  catalog. 

BLAIR  COUNTY  (PA.)  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

L.  C.  HONSAKER.  Sales  Manager,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 
S.  F.  ZOOK.  Secretary,  GEO.  W.  BAXTER. 

Curryville,  Pa.  Auctioneer. 


looks  like  a  concerted  action  by  the  counties  will  .soon  use  pure-bred 
buyers  If  the  test  runs  at  3..=i  ptr-  sires  entirely.  In  a  few  counties  an 
cent  then  the  price  of  mllU  is  a  lit-  effort  is  being  mado  to  encourage  the 
tie  under  7  cents  at  200  miles,  and  selection  of  these  purebreds  from 
at  ".50  where  the  greater  portion  is  cows  that  have  produced  10,000  or 
sold  it  is  still  1.-SS  n'oi^e  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  More 
The  food  Investigation  Is  to  be  attention  is  being  given  to  keeping  a 
blamed  in  part  for  the  comparatively  tested  sire  as  long  as  he  will  breed, 
low  price.  It  is  doing  just  what  was  A  10  or  12-year-old  bull  is  by  no 
intended  that  is  to  -whack"  the  means  an  exception,  altho  he  is  not 
farmers  I  doubt  if  we  are  getting  it  so  common  as  might  ho.  If  kept  un- 
anv  harder  than  grain  farmers,  but  til  his  daughters  give  milk  and  p.-ove 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  dealers  will  give  their  superiority,  then  keep  him 
us  any  advantage  in  the  decline  of  longer.  If  necessary,  pass  him  on  to 
feeds  to  the  grain  grower.  It  is  al-  a  new  herd  or  make  an  exchange^ 
wavs  thus  Thev  hit  the  producer  Beef  is  high  and  .sells  well,  but  all 
and  the  middlemen  get  the  benefit,  good  sires  ought  to  be  retained  long- 
Consumers  may  get  something  out  of  or  than  has  been  the  custom.--H.  M. 
it  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  many.  Lyon. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry 
out  Samuel  Gompers'  theory  of  rais- 
ing wages  and  lowering  farm  prices 
of  foods.  That  is  a  vote  getter  In 
some  quarters. 


FILLING  THE  SILO 


The  Lane  Proposition 


Silo  filling  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and  It  is  a:5sured  that  most 
farmers  have  prepared  and  repaired 
the    necessary     machinery.       At     the 


Our  farmers  are  a  unit  in  opposi-  same   time   the   cutter   should  be  set 

tion    to   the   I-ane    appropriation    for  to  cut   the   proper   length  of   piece*- 

the   development    of    worthless    land.  Corn  should  be  cut  Into  pieces  vary- 

They   are  saving   less   about    it    than  ing    from    one-half    to    one    inch    in 

on 0  could  wish,  partly  because  they  length.  Short  cutting  requires  slight- 
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ly  more  power,  but  th<>  corn  In  this 
form  packs  ln-tter  in  the  silo,  comes 
out  iu  better  condition,  and  is  less 
wasteful  in  feeding  because  stock  eat 

all  of  it. 

If  a  blower  is  used,  a  distriliiiling 
attachment  should  lie  used  or  a  iiiisn 
should  lie  assigned  to  the  Job  of  mix- 
ing it  i"  ""'  >*''"  '"  order  that  no 
soft  air  pockets  are  foiin.'d.  which 
cause  spoilage  and  so  the  silage  may 
be  uniform  for  feeding.  Parking  the 
fllage  is  cdually  as  important  as  the 
distribution.  The  making  of  pood 
silage  depends  upon  thoro  distribu- 
tion and  packing.  Put  the  host  men 
in  the  silo  for  this  purpose. 

is  not  uncommon    to   use   water 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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It 


at 


at  the  time  of  filling.  Corn  cut 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity— the 
denting  or  glazing  stage— should  re- 
quire no  additional  water.  When  the 
crop  has  beromc  too  dry  or  has  been 
frosted,  water  will  add  to  the  keep- 
ing qualities  and  palatability  of  the 
silage.  Some  consider  the  use  of 
water  as  a  means  of  sealing  the  silo. 
More  or  loss  silage  will  decay  at  the 
top  unless  the  silo  is  scaled  over  or 
feeding  is  begun  soon  after  filling. 
To  prevent  much  of  this  loss,  some 
farmers  seal  the  silo  with  three  or 
four  loads  of  green  corn  from  which 
the  ears  liave  been  removed;  some 
use  other  sorts  of  heavy  green  crops, 
while  still  others  use  saw  dust  satis- 
factorily. 

In  sections  of  Ohio  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  cover  the  silage  with 
floor  sweeping  of  chaff  and  grain 
after  threshing.  The  grain  in  the 
chaff  starts  to  grow,  makes  an  excel- 
lent cover  and  excludes  the  air  from 
the  silage.  Where  threshing  has  been 
done  this  may  be  found  a  good  prac- 
tice to  adopt,  provided  the  value  of 
the  grain  in  the  chaff  as  a  poultry 
teed  is  not  excessive.  In  every  case 
it  is  advisable  to  soak  the  covering 
thoroly  with  water  and  tramp  It 
regularly  for  several  days  after  It 
has  been  placed  in  the  silo. — John  H. 
Voorhees.  N.  Y.  I'ollege  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


9^e  Caw  Feed 


i^/  ahayr /aahr  ^ood 


You  have  fed  some  feeds  that  absolutely  failed  to  produce  the 
results  you  expected.  You  paid  a  good  price  for  them  and  they  looked 
good  to  you  but  they  fell  down  on  results. 

The  value  of  your  cows  ought  to  make  you  cut  out  all  experimenting.  You 
can  buy  a  feed  that  makes  good  all  the  time.     That  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24*;^  PROTEIN) 


Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran, 
shorts,  velvet  bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil 
feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  salt. 

Most  of  these  ingredients  are  grown  in  the 
South.  They  have  been  the  backbone  of  South- 
ern dairying  for  years.  They  are  now  grown  in 
such  quantities  that  Eastern  dairymen  can  get 
the  benefit  of  them. 

There  are  six  different  fct- ds  sold  under  the 
"Happy"  trade-mark.  We  are  particularly  proud 
of  Happy  Cow  Feed.  It  never  fails  to  win  the 
full  confidence  of  every  dairyman  who  gives  it 
a  trial. 

Our  mill  and  our  methods  are  absolutely 
clean.  We  produce  nothing  but  feeds.  We  do 
not  buy  produce,  or  use  any  cheap,  low-grade 


You  can  readily  underr.tand  why  we  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  new  feed  bill  now  before 
Congress.  It  is  a  bill  to  regulate  and  classify 
feeds  containing  low-grade  by-products  and 
refuse. 

This  new  bill  is  for  your  protection.  It  is 
known  as  the  "Lever  Feed  Bill."  Write  to  your 
Congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  it. 

Never  again  need  you  be  disapp)ointed  over 
results  in  feeding  your  dairy  cows.  Feed  Happy 
Cow  Feed.  Give  it  a  trial.  You  will  be  as  happy 
in  fcedmg  it  as  wc  are  in  making  and  selling  it 
to  you. 

Buy  from  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name,  and  also  the  names 
of  several  friends  who  want  a  better  feed, 
wnll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


by-products  as  fillers. 

EDGAR-MORGAN  CO.,  Dept.  144,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

Dairymen  who  have  never  attend- 
ed the  Natloniil  Dairy  Show  can 
Marcely  comprehend  what  this  great 
event  offers.  Here  i<  jiisi  a  summary: 
First,  1.000  of  the  best  dairy  cat- 
tle in  the  world,  representatives  of 
the  five  leiding  breeds.  Herd 
demonstrations.  Scrub  dams  with' 
improved  produce.  | 

Second,  exhibits  of  every  kind  of 
feed  and  forage.  Milk,  butter  and 
cheese  in  competition  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Every  device  for  the 
handling  of   tin-  dairy   products. 

Third,  all  of  the  devices  perfected 
for  use  in  the  barns  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  dairy  farm,  from  milk 
stools  to  motor  trucks. 

Fourth,  vast  educational  exhibit 
arranged  by  the  I'nited  States  De- 
ptrtment  of  Agrleulture  covering  the 
entire  industry. 

Fifth,  demonstrations  in  the  food 
value  of  dairy  products  as  shown  In 
«Wld  growth   and  development.  I 

Sixth,  conventions  and  meetings  of  ; 
practically    all    of    the   organizations  | 
representing     different     branches    of 
the  dairy  industry. 

Lastly,  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  to  Ik-  held  at  Chicago,  III., 
October  6  to  12,  inclusive,  you  will 
••e  the  greatest  dairy  gathering  with 
•  more  complete  exposition  of  all 
Phases  of  dairying  than  has  ever 
•>een  held  before  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 


I  Off  SUos 


I  now  have  my  third  consign- 
ment of  siloc,  tlie  last  for  this 
season,  which  I  will  sell  by  mail 
at  my  usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known  make, 
best  material  and  strictly  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Order  be- 
jforc  this  lot  is  exhausted  arid 
save  precisely  one-half. 
M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

124   Flood    Building 
MEADVILLE,    PENNA. 


Get 
Our 


FREE! 

M 

MIXERS  I 

Pistil 

filtslt 


The  honey  bee  does  not  have  a 
▼ery  long  life,  but  he  keeps  busy 
*hile  he's  here. 


Green  Mountain 
Silos 

Are  Going  Fast  But 
Going  Promptly 

Have  You  Ordered  Yet? 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

345  WEST  ST.,  RUTLAND.  VT. 


f  Too  can  "mak«  yoor  own  eon- 
'crctafMdinK  floor*.  wstwUnk^  ^ 
trooffbi.  mni  fepce  potta  with 
idle  handson  muddy  day*  WMl 
Mve  •  fet  of  nootr  with  ■ 

SHELDON 
Concrete  Mixer 

DoMWorkaqaml  totSOOmixrr* 
""  — yet  coaUonIr*  frac- 

tion. All  fnodem  fea- 
ture*. Fully  ini*rant«<d. 
I  Writeforcmtaloi;oow. 

Sheldon  Mfff.  Co.^ 

472  N«kawka 
Hakraika 


HAY 

II      W.  D.   POWER  t  CO.       m  W.  9  St.  Nn  T«t.  H 

A       art  Uu  l*ri««t  h»n(ll«n  ol  coauoiMion   b««  f^ 

*      In    fT«at«    N»«    Vork.    If   you    a»"   li»T   to  ^ 

Y       dtapow    of    communleaw    wlUl     IhfnL  T 

HAY 


Engines 


KEROSENE 
GASOLINB 
2  To  30 
Horme  0 
Portabim 
Readf 
To 
Vse 


p*tffM^  Reduced  Prices 

^■^^E'ly  dirMt  —  C«»h  or  Term*.  Save  b;« 
ironrron  t^i'  nl-^trel  ootft  G.«  Quick  Btlpin«nt_ 
WirrE  tr.rini9  tnlt*  I--!*  fori  —  easy  to  Oie —  Dig 
•urvliia  power.  Be»t  for  cn«il«ir»  cuttm.  blower*. 
IhrnhenT  10  year*  ahead  of  old-«tyle  make*,  tvery 
part  of  engine  iroarantocd  M  loti*  aayoQ  own  It  —  no 
'^uringa'  -no  time  limit.  Writefor  New  Book  Todar. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


2*44  Oakland  Ava.. 
2«44Cmplr*  Bid*. 


Kanaaa  City,  Ma. 
PIttaburch,  Pa. 


PIPE 


nert.nd  bind.  I-irce  stock  all 
t\Tm  funil.hed  with  new  thre«d« 
A   rrMirlinp*.    rmmi't   sLirnienl. 

J  r  Cfitmii,     4it  M.ref  $t  fwij. 


M  o  LASS  Es:ri:"j;.7r.ss 

niitMifiui  iMntts  umm,  na  kact  sl,  niU4tiitij.  n. 


Day-Elder  ^^'S^^r"  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 
trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

SEE  US  AT  THE  FAIR.     Write  for  c.italof^iios. 
Manwaring  &  Goodman,  ^It'j'^i:'  15lh  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

-DEALERS— 

AMBLER  GARAGE,  Ambler,  Po.  _    JAS.  L.  EASTLACK,  Richwood,  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO.,  Lantdalo.  Pa.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON.  Riverton,  N.  J. 
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MOLINE 


WIDE 
SPBEAD 


i 


The  Moline  Line 
of  ImplementA 

1»l««l  And  chitt*d) 

Harrow* 

Planter* 

Cultl  valor* 

Grain  Drill* 

L*m«  Sower* 

Mow«r* 

Har  Rake* 

lf*y  Loader* 

>lay  S»<*<.k«r* 

Crain  Biixlrr* 

Curn  Binder* 

PitiM*  Seal** 

Spreader* 

itfUfl* 

Molln*-Univcr»al  Tractor* 

•(•phen*  SaM«-nl  Sis 

A  ul  om  ubtia* 


»  r^ 


With  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

With  this  spreader  you  can  drive  through 

doors  and  narrow  places,  as  the  box  is  only 

38   inches  wide,  yet  you  can  spread  the 

manure  in  a  wide  even  sheet 

TI      It  is  low  down,  easy  to  load,  strongly 

II  constructed,  light  in  draft,  and  the  second 
beater  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  man- 
ure, spreading  it  in  a  wide,  even  sheet 
beyond  the  wheel  tracks.  One  lever 
operates  the  entire  spreader. 

This  spreader  can  also  be  equipped 
with  a  straw  spreading  attachment  which 
is  illustrated  here.     It  is  easily  attached 

^    and  spreads  straw  in  a  wide,  even  sheet, 

as  thinly  as  you  desire,  even  on  windy  days. 
Straw  is  worth  from  $4  to  $8  a  ton  as 

fertilizer  and  as  a  top  dressing  for  winter 

wheat. 

You  can  make  more  profit  from  your 

manure  and  straw 

with   this  Moline 

spreader. 

See    your    Moline ' 
Dealer  now  about  get- 
ting one  or  write  us 
for    full    information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  Ca  MOLINE.ILL. 


Direct  Driye 

•  THE      ^^ 

hUBER 

jlghtffgjir 


12  H.  p.  en 
Draw-Bu 


25  H.  P.  on 
B«lt  PulUy 


Draws  thra* 
bottoms 

Ttims  an  acra 
•n  hour 


TRACTOR  economy  and  tractor  power  depend  largely  on  the  proi>ort!oa 
of  tbe  power  cleveloped  by  the  motor  that  is  delivered  to  the  draw-bar. 
In  simplicity  and  economy  the  direct  spur  gear  drive  of  the  Iluljer  Light 
Four  is  UDcquaU<-<l.     There  are  no  bevel  gears — simply  a  friction  clutch  and 
spur  gear  re<lucli ja  to  the  driving  wheels. 

Other  reasons  why  the  Hubcr  develops  such  large  power  in  proportion  to  its 
weight  are:  the  high  wheels  roll  easier  and  afford  a  larger 
»n?a  of  "traction  grip";  center  draft  conserves  power  by 
avoiding  "side  pull';  high-grade  extra  strung  materials 
n-<luce  weight. 

These  features  are  the  result  of  «0  years'  development. 
They  are  Ix-hin  the  Hulier  reliability  that  has  creattd 
thousands  of  satisGed  Iluljer  owners. 

WriiB  tor  "Thm  Tractor  in  tha  Mmking".  It  tetl» 
the  interetting  hittory  ol  ttmctor  deralopment, 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.        ZlSCenUrSt       Marion.  Ohio 

Canadian  Branch,  Brandon,  Manitoba 

Makers  al^o  of  the  f  amou*  Hubcr  Junior  Threahar. 

Somo  good  territory  ia  atitlarailablo  tar  live  domlott. 


Weight  5,000  pouoHt; 
polU  tbicc  14"  bot- 
tom plowi;  IS  b.  p. 
ddivocd  totbednw- 
bar,  «  h.  p.  at  tbe 
bdt:  Waukesha.four- 
cj-l'iDdfr  motor;  P»r- 
fri  Radiator:  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearioira; 
liuriM  gaaoliiw,  kciro 
•ciK  ordiitiUate;  cen- 
ter draft;  twoipwdi. 
«H  aod  4  BiiU* 
per  bour. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  APPLE   would  have  ordinarily  landed  in  the 


HARVEST 


Bv  J.   P.   STEWART 


By 

apple 
hand. 


the  time  this  appears  the  real 
harvesting  period  will  bo  at 
By  this  we  mean  the  picking 
time  of  the  general  fall  and  winter 
varieties,  of  which  the  first  are  the 
Jonathan,  Smokehouse  and  Grimes. 
At  the  present  time,  it  looks  as  If  the 
commercial  barrel  apple  crop  of  the 
country  is  going  to  be  nearly  30  per- 
cent, or  about  5,000.000  barrels,  less 
than  last  year,  at  which  time  unpre- 
cedented  prices  were  reached.     The 


cull  pile  or  cider  stock,  had  develop- 
ed into  regular  first-grade  stock  as 
a  result  of  merely  leaving  It  on  the 
trees  until  It  had  had  a  chance  to 
reach  its  normal  development.  The 
result  of  that  trial  had  apparently 
permanently  converted  him  to  the 
policy  of  more  than  one  picking  for 
practically  all  well-loaded  trees  In 
the  apple  orchard. 

Another  important  item  in  secur- 
Inp:  the  maximum  results  from  the 
present  crop  is  to  make  provision  for 
Immediate  packing  or  for  immediate 
placing  of  the  fruit  under  suitable 
cover  as  fast  as  picked.  It  is  still 
not  uncommon  in  some  sections  to 
see  large  piles  of  fruit  left  in  the  or- 


coinmercial  box  apple  crop,  however, 

is  some  44  percent,  or  about   9.300,-    chard  with  the  sun  beating  down  on 

000  bushels,  greater  than  last  year,    them  for  an  indefinite  period. 


so  that  the  net  reduction  from  last 
year's  crop  Is  somewhat  less  than 
2.000.000  barrels.  This  Is  evidently 
a  very  serious  reduction  In  the  total 
crop,  with  all  of  It  coming  in  the 
normally  lower-priced  section,  so 
that  no  one  should  lose  his  nerve  and 
let  his  fruit  go  this  fall  until  he 
gets  a  really  satisfactory  price. 

It  also  means  that  all   reasonable 


This 

is  most  damaging  to  the  keepini; 
quality.  It  also  brings  out  all  the 
little  bruises  and  develops  the  maxi- 
mum greasiness  of  the  skin,  si 
that  the  general  appearance  and  act- 
ual market  value  of  the  fruit  are 
very  much  reduced.  A  very  Important 
saving  could  be  effected  by  a  general 
and  complete  reform  in  this  regard. 
There  are  also  many  little  thinp! 


precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid    which  In  the  aggregate  make  an  Im- 


all  unnecessary  waste  in  the  crop 
this  fall.  With  apples  worth  any- 
where from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  bar- 
rel, it  will  not  require  any  special 
urging  to  Induce  the  growers  to  ex- 
ercise special  precautions  in  their 
harvesting,  so  far  as  their  knowledge 
and  facilities  go.  It  Is  along  the  lat- 
ter line  that  a  few  suggestions  may 
be  In  order. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that 
it  is  usually  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
harvest  all  the  fruit  from  a  tree  at 
a  single  picking.  Some  of  the  later 
varieties  or  the  more  lightly  loaded 
trees  may  be  able  to  stand  this  prac- 
tice without  much  loss  In  yield  or 
quality,  but  In  most  cases  If  the  pick- 
ing Is  deferred  until  practically  all 
the  fruit  Is  ready  to  come,  there  Is 
great  danger  of  Important  loss  from 
breakage,  storms,  and  dropping  of 
tbe  most  advanced  fruit .  Without 
some  lightening  and  shifting   In    the 


portant  difference  In  the  ultimate  re- 
sults. The  right  kind  of  picking 
vessels,  the  proper  picking  and 
handling  of  the  fruit  so  as  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  bumps  and  leave  the 
stems  In  the  fruit  and  the  fruit-spurs 
on  the  trees,  are  Important  items  In 
this  connection.  Of  the  various 
types  of  picking  vessels,  moreover,  I 
still  prefer  either  a  tin  pail  or  a 
smooth,  swing-hardled.  half-bushel 
splint  basket.  For  a  collecting  ves- 
sel, there  is  probably  nothing  better 
than  the  regular  apple  barrel,  altho 
It  may  require  some  special  nailing 
to  stand  the  "racket,"  In  case  the 
same  barrels  are  used  repeatedly. 
Some  growers  also  tack  a  little  cleat 
inside  the  upper  edge  of  the  barrel 
and  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
top,  to  furnish  a  better  hand-hold, 
especially  In  handling  the  empty 
barrels. 

Great  Improvements  are  also  pos- 
sible In  the  final  packing  and  grad- 


positions  of  the  limbs,  moreover.     It 

often  happens  that  some  fruit  on  the    Ing.     If  the  fruit  is  not  properly  sU- 
lower    portions    of    the    tree     would    ed,  sorted,  marked  and  packed 
practically  never  attain  the  siie  and    best  returns  can  not  be  expected.  The 
color    that    It     should.     In     general, 
therefore,  we  believe  that,  wherever 
the   acreage   and   labor    supply     will 
permit,  at  least  two  pickings  should 
be  made  this  year  of  all  heavily  load- 
ed trees,  in  order  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum results 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


years 
ago.  who  had  Invited  me  into  his  or- 
chard to  make  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. I  found  very  little  Indeed  to 
criticise  in  that  orchard,  but  when 
I  suggested  a  divided  picking  for 
most  of  his  trees,  he  apparently  re- 
jected the  Idea  at  once  as  totally 
Impracticable.  I  naturally  did  not 
press  the  matter,  and  went  away 
with  the  Impression  that  there  would 
be  no  change  along  that  particular 
line.  Some  time  later,  however.  I 
was  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from 
him  stating  that  he  had  tried  out  my 
suggestion  and  had  really  been 
amazed  at  the  increase  in  size  and 
color,  and  the  general  Improvement 
shown  by  the  fruit  which  w.ts  left 
for  the   second    picking.      Fruit    tb.it 


tbe 
The 
writer  once  bought  a  barrel  of  rath- 
er good   Ewalts  on  a  village  market 
for  $2,   and   that  was  all  they  were 
worth  as  they  stood.     From  this  bar- 
rel, however,  after  cleaning  and  sort- 
ing the  fruit,  we  got  two  boxes  of  as 
nice  looking  fruit  as  one  cotild  find 
i  remember  giving  advice  of  this    any  place,  which  would  have  readily 
kind  to  a  large  and  very  successful    sold  on  the  Philadelphia  market  for 
grower    In    this   state    several    years    $2  each,  and  had  a  bushel  of  fairly 

good  cooking  stock  left.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  this  fruit  had  been  large 
enough,  it  would  have  paid  well  to 
buy  It  all  and  rcgrade  and  pack  It 
right,  and  send  it  to  another  mar- 
Itet.  In  other  words  the  grower  In 
this  case  could  tindoubfedly  hare 
doubled  the  net  returns  from  h'« 
fruit  by  simply  improving  his  meth- 
ods of  packing,  and  the  same  will 
doubtless  be  true  of  the  out-put  O' 
many  thousands  of  growers  agal" 
this  year.  It  Is  such  cases  as  this- 
moreover,  which  Is  likely  to  i^ttty 
the  development  of  the  large.  n>' 
tlonal  commercial  concerns  for  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  fruit,  "' 
which  we  have  witnessed  the  begin- 
r'-^»  thi<  year. 


September  13.  1919. 

The  Hale  Peach 

There  is  i  .obably  no  variety  of 
peach  now  on  the  market  which  was 
introduced  witli  as  strong  recommen- 
dations or  as  great  a  nourish  of 
trumpets  as  the  J.  H.  Hale.  There 
is  always  a  reaction  after  getting 
people's  expectations  keyed  up  so 
high,  and  the  reaction  is  upon  us  in 
full  at  the  present  time.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  is  that  the  reaction 
will  carry  us  as  far  from  the  truth 
gg  the  unusual  boom  did  in  the  first 

place. 

This  i.s  the  conviction  that  forced 
itself  upon  me  as  1  stood  in  an  ex- 
cellent young  orchard  in  Maryland 
recently,  in  which  a  very  consider- 
able block  of  Hales  were  just  coming 
into  bearing.  From  the  size,  color 
and  general  beauty  of  the  fruit  on 
those  trees,  together  with  its  excep- 
tional firmness  and  freedom  from  rot 
even  after  attaining  practically  full 
color,  1  could  readily  see  how  the 
originators  and  introducers  could 
easily  go  into  ecstacies  over  this 
peach  without  any  Important  exag- 
geration.    In   fact,  the  evident   con- 
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Demand  For  tJrapes  Is  Increasing 

flupion  from  a  comparison  of  the 
hehavlor  of  the  J.  H.  Hale  and  the 
Elberta  In  this  particular  orchard  up 
to  the  present  time  is  that  the  Hale 
It  liistinctly  the  better  peach  to 
plant. 

The  Elbertas  were  not  doing  poor- 
ly by  any  means.  In  fact  they  were 
acting  fully  up  to  par  at  the  time  of 
the  observation,  altho  they  had  been 
rather  slow  In  getting  started.  The 
Elberta  trees  were  also  larger  and 
were  averaging  more  fruit  to  the 
tree  this  year.  The  Hales,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  at  least  a  year 
younger  on  the  average,  and  In  pro- 
portion to  their  size  and  age  were 
lenrlng  distinctly  the  more  valuable 
crop. 

We  realize  that  the  J.  H.  Hale  has 
proved    rather    less    hardy,    both    In 
tree  and  bud,  than  the  Elberta.  and 
that  !ome   good   orchardlsts   are   re-, 
ported  to  have   pulled   them   out  on 
account  of  relative  shyness  In  bear- 
ing.   This  simply  means  that  not  all 
the  beFt  qualities    are    concentrated 
in  this  one  variety,  and  that  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  expect  too  much  of  It.  At 
the  fame  time.  I  am   ready  to  state 
that  any  variety  which  can  turn  out 
»uch  ."n  exhibit  as   the    one    which 
the  llale  was  showing  in  that  Mary- 
land orchard   a  few   days   ago.      de- 
fervrs  most  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  anyone  expecting  to  plant 
Pepfhes.      It   Is  certainly   a    magnlfl- 
ffr,'    fruit,   and  one  which    at     least 
»h'--.ild  be  in  every  home  orchard,  if 
Oct  In  every  commercial  planting. 

■'"he  Winter  Banana  apple  was 
r.ljp  "howing  up  well  in  this  orchard. 
It  V  as  bearing  earlier  than  anything 
»lse  in  the  apple  line,  and  tbe  Olden- 
burg. Wealthy.  Jonathan  and  Rtay- 
raan  were  in  the  competition.  It  is 
rather  subject  to  blight,  however, 
^ml  requires  very  careful  handling. 
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See 

Those 

Teeth? 

They 
Bite 
The 
Road 


The  Wonderful 
Performance  Record 

BRAENDER 
TIRES 

Prove  them  to  be  without  a  peer  for 
Speed,    Endurance    and    Economy. 

Read  These  Sensational  Victories! 

At  Indianapolis  Speedway,  May  30,  1913, 
o.stabli>lH(l  World  Hecord  for  Tire  Endurance. 
Four  liranider  Tires  carried  Ralph  Mtdford's 
Mercedes  the  entire  .'iOO  miles  without  a  change. 
No  other  tire  has  ever  etjualed  tlii.s  iHrfcrniance. 

At    Sheepshead    Speedway,    June    14,    1019, 

sma.shes  record  for  10  and  30  mile  events,  Mul- 

ford's  Frontenac,   Hraeii<ier  e(|uipi)ed,  winning 

two  FIRSTS  and  one  SECO-\I)  (1-5  .second 

heliind  tin-  winner.)  

At  Tacoma  Speedway,  July  4, 1919,  Mulford  with  Braender  Tires  won  FIRST  in  first^race,  SECOND 

in  s<'eoiid  race.     Ix>\vers  track  record. 
At  Elein  SOO-MileRoad  Race,  Aug.  23.  1919.  "Mulfonl  in  l>ue.senl»erg,  carried  on  Rraenders.  was  leading 

at  17H  miles  when  compelled  to  withdraw  with  motor  trouble,  breaking  the  track  record  for  150  miles. 

NO  TIRE   CHANGES 

You  Can  Get  The  Same  High  Quality  in  Braender 
Tires  for  Regular  and  Touring  Use 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &   TIRE  CO.,    Factory,   RUTHERFORD,   N.  IJ. 

Bran<he»:  New  York,  32  Brcdway;  PM.d.lphi.,  1350  W.  Cir.rd  At*.;  Chka»«,  64-72  E.  I4lh  Street 
A«k  your  dealer  for  them.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  the  nearest  factory  branch,  or 

YORK  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
REEVEG-PARVIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

who  are  the  wholesale  distributor*  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you  may  procure  them. 

Dealers  send  for  proposition. 


RcgUtcred 
Tradcmarlulk^. 


'bittributMiin  Piulicall, 
all  (tclMni 


Use  Your  Auto! 


sTlL  Y6ur  iiiLO 

Pump  Your  Water,  Orind 
Yo«rraed,fawYourWoo«l 

—and  for  all  other  farm  wocx.  « ' 


ikv 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 

ba«  has  ■  powerfol  eninn«-it  wiU  '"YTitSimSl^ 
^  ?oS  m&ht  M  well  Mve  T^Jf??*?,^  "^2,2 
doill  roar fuiD wort,  »o w«»r an  tlr«« o»ir»"»- 
»I.Jl2S^HSk.  op  in  S  mmut«.    No  r^nn^ 


If  not  M<l*n««.     Aik  tor  oreotar  sod  Sfwcial  pr»«>. 
WARD  WFO.  CO,.;0«0«««-. !-''»«!«>''''"*'»• 


Contradori  to  the  GovcmoMflt 

TAPES 


FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,    Philadelphia. 


/^nnKi     UARVCSTER     On€  m»n.  onf  h"r»»     on*  row. 

CORN  ii^-V^ ^?;  '^:^^.Ti^\::SZi^ 

turn  of  Il»r"»«»'      C»r«    M»r»»«t«r   c«  .   w>"- 


Farms  For  Sale 


A  Different  Kind  Of 
Used  Car  House 

W«  roarV  our  can  In  plain  flcurr*— we  riir- 
antM  aatiaf action— »«  «He  >i.u  the  lowe«  pri.i» 
liuitlble— plua  aenlc*  aod   aatlifactioii. 

1000  Used  Autos,  $250  up 

r.frr    kiiiwn    maKe    auto    iimI    inK-lt    m    I'i 
i:  16   im-drla.      Juiit   Ull    ui   what  ,ou  want    aii'l 
»r  11    jli.w    it  to   )ou. 

Serxd  today  for  our  Auto  Catalog  No.  A. 
its  jret  ar\J  full  of  valuable  information 
for  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a  car 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

liorlds  Largest   Auto  Dealers 
203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV,  C.  Downey  &  Co, 

SPRINGFIEI-D,   OHIO 

MANVFArrrRKHs 

Quality  Bale  Ties 

1  SINGLE  LOOP      CROSS  HEAd| 

The  demand  for  Downey 
Ties   is  heaoy 

iOrdcr  yonr  Bale  Tics  today.  We  fnwfan- 
trc  immetliatc  shipment.      Prirc';  rieht. 


pace 
ma- 
atun    no 


It's  Out!  ^     ,     . 

Strout's  Fall  Farm  Catalog! 

^"     will   never  ha.e   «en  .h'  l^'   "I'^J   ^^"«  ^•,'' 
jllcndld    Me    biilNHnB"     •""•■',,■    '-«  fertile   »cre.. 

:{;^>.r'n,^;:«n.£n.'W.^^-- 

ra,h:  w.inrt  lot  '•'ini»''j, '"  1*'   \Z  "am  yo.i  want. 
f,.r    yo>.r   free    copv    ,h«w1n.   Y,','     '   v.m  Vant    tn    paT- 
Z^'ZyTAnM  "Ar.ENl'v,  'h«    I.    K.    Un.t    Tlt.e 
liiuKlin;.    IM,il..l«-ll>i"      '"' 
— — — — -  enAKalr  biilldlni!.   JMiO  worth 

82  Acres  For  $2,500  iimher;    c->\    '•^•""n 


WashinRfon.  Jeff<'rson  and  Tlay 
loted  the  farm  and  spoVc  of  thom- 
f^Wes  as  farmers 


.„.a.    I.r..ln       WrJ.e  .me   at   •;-    for  ^^-^VH;,,;' 

pricea.       faat 
fJTAriTLD 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX. BEAR.BEAVER, LYNX. 
— ;WILDCAT.MUSKRAT. 
MARTEN.MINK.ri 

'^   YfEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


fMte  O.  S  umU  rwwtuii  ••  tiHT-»  c-»  ' 
.**"'"*      WWtBROS    ftCp.     ^ 

'"^^    KfMjbody  lBt«t«»tcdj^ttte_  « 


"AY  »oa  aaw   tli«   •dT.etl.iimot    In  P«nn.Tl»»n«a 
>  farmer  when   »oo  are  wTitin(  to  our  •d.erli.era. 


Rich  Michigan  Farms    J^      vi,,.,.^ 

BBOrnro.'*.   is  Merrlll  Bulldlni.  8a«tii»w.  Mlchl««^ 

--         ~  ~  —    __  •       iwt   fail    lo   »enil   tvT 

Looking  for  a  r  arm  f    ,.„,  um   aij  rrire. 

T    p.    AII11.K   ....  WF.I.I-l.NliTON.    «)11U) 


SEED  WHEAT 

l.e«i«>  I'rr.linc  nerle«ne<l  Seed  \Mieat  ..ml.Tp.1  lie- 
for.-  the  ralii'>  Made  larte  yield,  free  from  traiOi 
ni'-,  cerminatii'n  Si  "0  i»r  Im  Itirlndiiii  ><'*<'  H  >' 
Vah.l<"ir.     Ileiiii'liill-'    Wat.t.">i«-      W><t    Clii-^.r      I'a 


SEED   WHEAT 

1  EAI'S  rUOI.IKIi'  Hane»tiil  Wfore  the  rain;  clear 
..f  iiriiir.  mil  f.-.rli<-  I'rirr  V-  <'0  [•er  hii  ;  bam  ettr*. 
K  I)  B  W.«t  therter  JOSEl'H  H  BIll.NTON. 
lliMHMiad   Farm.    Went   tliestrr.    I'a. 
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SALT  FOR  CABBAGE  WORMS 


Septaiubor    i:?,    iji 


-i^-^^A 
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-s?.*p-: 
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l^:^^^^-^J:c' 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 
Your 


A  GOOD  manure  spreader,  properly  used, 
will  undoubtedly  earn  its  full  cost  and  more 
on  any  average  farm  this  year.  Besides  doing  that, 
it  gets  you  into  the  habit  of  fertilizing  your  land  regu- 
larly and  so  building  up  a  soil  condition  that  makes 
your  farm  more  valuable  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Everybody  expects  prices  of  farm  products  to  be 
high  this  year.  The  market  will  absorb  everything 
you  can  raise  and  pay  you  well  for  it.  Occasional 
top  dressings  of  growing  crops  will  increase  yields 
this  year,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
your  spreader,  and  will  also  give  you  even  greater 
assurance  of  bipg^r  yields  next  year.  Buy  your  uianura 
spreader  now  and  get  busy. 
For  best  results,  get  oue  of  the  light-draft 

Com  King  —  Cloverleaf  — 
20th  Century 

spreaders,  whichever  of  the  three  the  dealer  sells.  All  these 
machines  spread  beyond  the  wlntl  tracks,  yet  are  so  narrow 
they  can  be  driven  right  into  t!ie  h.tru  for  easy  loading.  Thoro 
are  three  handy  sizes,  small,  medium,  and  large.  Each  can  bi 
adjusted  to  do  tlie  heaviest  spreading  ever  required,  or  tor 
the  lightest  kind  of  top  dressing.  The  spread  is  wide  enough 
to  dress  three  rows  of  corn  at  once. 

You  cannot  expect  laud  to  grow  bumper  crops  on  an  empty 
stomach.  This  year  it  will  pay  you  well  to  feed  your  crops. 
Buy  a  Low  Cora  King,  Cloverleaf,  or  20th  Century  spreader 
now.  At  harvest  time  you  can  charge  the  full  cost  oft  your 
books  and  have  a  spreader  that  haacost  you  nothing  and  that 
will  do  good  work  for  years  to  come.  Seo  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  for  catalogues. 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  America  ■"•  ..  ^  ^ 

Chicago  W  »  A 


Tm  ueinniccaiMi  M..iNLitSi.eimuun.« 


-GINSENG- 

We  wkiit  ».i(l  (j.atiiiH-  for  erport  to 
Chin*  kO't  aolioit  jrour  tlnixDent  in  Urfe 
or  iQiill  uuantitiM.  Quiek  C»Kb  RntuTTU. 
We  j.»v   tii.r.**    Send  for  free  \>T\ce  lin. 

H.   A.   SCHOENEN   A  SON 

13«  WEST  26th  ST.,  KEW  TOBK  CITT. 
BarereM*:     GrenwleS    BftBk.    N.    T.    C. 


HAY 


Bblp  TO  Tbe  OM   BaliabI*  HeoM 

DanM  McCanray'e  ftMW 
tn-n  wikuK  ttit-       ^mtank.  ^ 


H 


ABBISONS*  NVBSOUE 


TH«  WAR  TAUGHT  FARMERS  NEW  LESSONS  IN  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

They  will  not  go  back  to  old  method.,  but  will  nuinta.n  thr.r  war 
sU^Ld.    and   foquire   into  new   way.  to   excel    them,    .f  possible. 

Tbi,  U  •  *ood  dm. f  i^^^**lZ      Itil.^i'l-p'ro^td 

'  ierm-prodaetioa 


Tb*M  faawit  P»?Tr* 

•  re  th«  re.Blt  ol  B7 

yaara    of     boBaet 

ylow  makiaS. 


EDDY  PLOWS 


^•Ihode. 


tios.  ^^M  tad 


ho.    »*-»    REVERSIBLE 
H1I.1.5I0F   PLOW 


^^ 


errnlf  mi  h»mll«  e»iilr  in  oj 


The  S-A  Ei4r  Plo 

"Icxikt  pxxl"  ">  "fl* 

firmcn  on  6  fit  *i£hl. 

It"  raw  ol    haTullinr 

ind  rrranen  o«  runninf .  when  thry  eoi»e  to  ote  K.  »imn- 

dimly  confina  ibtir  Sr»i  imprcHion.     Tbe  oiK«aa<linc 

feaiare  i<  ibe  dtdr>  <*  il"  *^"-  "ol<*<«n«  »>»<'  !«■<»«•* 

— •  df  sirn  »  pf  rfcrt  thu  ihe  pto^  wnu  *  true,  eren  hit- 
row  wiihoui  eJon  on  the  pit  "«  tl"^  pln»m»B.    Chilled 

■H>ldbaerJ  of  anifona  hirJaen  ind  t<-"ufin»  qoalitie*. 

■a<c  by  the  ipeci*!   EJdy  proci-M.  •oitcJ  to  eny  •oiU 

tcSB<lird  Bnnly  bolin!  to  beam.    MoMboerd,   ib«re  «i>d 

Undsi.l'  <:^r\  he  quickly  lemn»ed  ind   rrpliced  «iiS'>ut 

ttirowinf  be»m  out  o«  «lirnl»rnt.   Repl»rinf  of  worn  pan* 

with  new  p>n«  easy.   Many  other  special  lejturei. 

Aek  ior  Eddy  ..talod.*  and  epe«i.l  propoeltio.  on  «';"«»rl,'*^'Jj';j!; 

Plow,.  r,pe.„M»,hc  Eddv  No.  666.  Rcver«hl-  M,!k,  Pl»w.  wh    prc^l  ddy  «^"7'-'  ';" 

I     make  ii  III'  1  l-al  plow  for  the  Jafinet  who  -an  ow  a  lulky  plo».    Give  name  oi  a-ai  r. 

W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO.,  60-70  EDDY  ST.,   GREENWICH,  N.  Y 


that  $7  a  barrel  will  iirohahly  be  th- 
prevailinK  price  lor  apples,  and  $5  j 

After  more  than  once  trying  this  bushel  the  market  price  for  peaches, 
simple  and  harmless  remedy,  I  can-  Poth  in  Western  New  York  and  Can- 
not but  woniler  that  the  arsonites  ada  there  has  been  an  unusually 
are  so  often  called  Into  use.  Evf^n  heavy  drop  of  peache.s.  The  experts 
though  there  is  no  danger  to  the  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  cause 
cabbage  in  using  these  before  the  for  this  condition.  One  of  the  most 
heads  form,  there  Is  danger  to  other  plausible,  however,  is  that  the 
things,  as  pet  stock.  The  brine  is  heavy  freeze  late  in  April  weakened 
harmless,  always  at  hand,  and  It  the  productive  capacity  of  the  buds, 
really  seems  to  induce  firmer  head-  and  as  a  result  there  Is  not  sufficient 
ing.  Then  it  can  he  used  freely 
after  the  heads  are  forming,  thus 
keeping  the  entire  plant  free  from 
the  pests. 

Use    a     heaping    tablespoonful     of 
Bait    to    every    two    quarts    of    water, 
and      sprinkle      the      plants     thoroly 
either    with    a   sprayer,   or    with 
hand.      If    the    worms    are    well 
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While  deairn"! 
pnmanly  lor  hill- 
Hde  work,  it  ••  • 
iplrsidid  feneral 
uiihtr  plow.  Rana 
,f  kind  ol  auiL  Eiuipp'd 
Tli^te  reverie  euiumatir- 


tra$k  to  frt  into  w<.rVi->»  P*''- 


»rnt«  hy<t  laicb  beconiinf  nnlotked. 
ti  mal    Ira-nrr*    which    laake 
ttiii  one  "I  the  Ur«««  •ellme 

biiUuie  pluws. 


Vitality    remaininff    to    fully    develop 
the  fruit. 

Over  on  the  Canadian  shle  the 
prospects  are  much  better  for  peache") 
and  pears,  the  early  cold  rains  ani 
the  existing  drouth  have  proved  un- 
favorable   to   these   fruits.      The  leaf 

the    curl  was  unusually  severe  this  sprin? 

es-    In    Canadian    orchards.      One   Canad- 


tablished.  tlo  this  every  day  for  three  ian  expert  Bays  that  In  early  June 
days  and  then  gradually  diminish  tn  more  than  half  of  the  peach  orchards 
[twice  a  week.  After  you  have  gained  between  Reamsville  and  St.  Cather- 
the  day  with  those  at  hand,  spraying  ines  and  many  orchards  in  other  lo- 
once  a  week  will  probably  be  suf-  calitles  were  so  badly  affected  that 
'flcient  for  the  rest  of  the  season;  but  almost  every  leaf  was  distorted,  swol- 
unless  the  >vhite  millers  which  cause  len.  and  turned  a  brownish  color, 
the  trouble  are  killed,  the  salt  water  Most  of  these  trees  will  not  enter 
will  be  needed  occasionally  to  keep  winter  nearly  so  healthy  nor  bear 
them  down.— nes.sie  L.   Putnam.  so  large  a  crop  next  year  as  If  they 

had  not  been  attacked  by  leaf  curl. 

Canadian  growers  quite  generally 
agree  that  pears  will  be  60  percent  of 
a  full  crop.— E.  E.  R. 


S 


GetdurSpecTa 
Proposition  on 

EDPY  PLOWS 


SHALL  I  PLANT  AN  ORCHARD? 

The    unusually    profitable    returns 
that     commercial     growers     realized  _ 

from  their  orchards  last  year,  coupled    MEETtNG  OF   TOMATO   GROWERS 
with    the   even    greater    returns    that 

appear   to   be   certain    this   year,    un-         At  the  picnic  held  on  the  farm  of 
doubtedly  will  lead  many  to  consider    John  E.  Patton,  near  East  New  Mar- 
seriouslv    the   advisability   of  setting   ket  by  the  Tomato  Growers'  Associa- 
an   orchard.      The  writer  of  this   ar-    tion  of  Dorchester  County.  Md..  tnor» 
tide  wishes  neither  to  encourage  nor    than.  f.OO    persons    were    present.     S- 
discourage  such   planting.      There   is   0.  Taylor  made  an  address  in  which 
occasion,  however,  for  calling  atten-    he  spoke  of  the  40  local  associations 
tion   to  several   facts  that  have  been    with   a   membership  of   nearly   2.500 
established  by  experience.     The  first    fanners    now    scattered    all    over  the 
of  these  is  that  fruit  growing  should    "Delmarvla    Peninsula"    while    there 
be  looked   upon  as  a  long  time  busi-    was    but    one    In    1915    and    that   at 
ness  enterprl.se.      In   addition   to   the    Cambridge.       P.    M.    Homberger.   as- 
original    Investment    at    the    time   of    si.stant  director  of  the  ext-Mision  serr- 
!  starting  the  orchard  there  Is  a  six  to    Ice  of  Maryland  State  College,  spoke 
eight   year   period   during   which   the    of  the  causes  of  failure  of  co-opera- 
grower  not  only  has  to  wait   for  re-    tive  associations.     Robert  G.  Houston 
turns    but    when    he    must   add    con-    of    Sus.sex   County.    Del.    told    of  the 
Stantlv    fo    his    original     investrn'-nt    county  farm  bureau  organized  In  Sus- 
thru  care  devoted  to  his  trees.      The   sex  and  their  co-operative  marketing 
fruit     grower     Is     fortunate     indeed    done  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  farm 
Whose   orchard    at    bearing   age    does    bureau   was  to  the  farming  interests 
not  represent  an  outlay  at  least  twice    as  a  good  live   board  of   trade  Is  to 
as  great  a<s  that  represented  by  cost    the  merchants  of  a  city.  Mr.  Houston 
Of  land,   nuisery  stock    and   planting 
right   after  it  has  been   planted.      In 
the    second    place    orcharding    is    an 
exacting  business.     Not  only  year  af- 
ter year,  but  month  after  month,  the 
trees   need    attention    In    the    way   of 
Cultivation,   spraying  Iwrer  and   rab- 
bit   protection,  etc.      This  care   must 
be     given     them     continuously     from 
the   time   of   setting   as   long   as   the   portant     conferences 

If    profitable    returns    railroad  officials.     The  Western  Marr 

land    Railroad   on   July   15   gave  P«' 


recently 


spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  organi- 
zation of  twelve  produce  exchange*, 
totalling  l.VOO  farmers  and  300  bori 
and  girls. — Marylander. 

COMMUNITY  PACKING  HOUSE 

The    fruit    growers   of  Washington 
County.    Md.,    have   held    several  Im- 


with 


orchard    lasts.    If    profitable    returns 

arc  to  be  expected.     Any  prospective    .„ ,  u.  o» 

grower  who  Is  unwilling  to  provide  ini-si')n  for  a  site  on  their  rigm  u. 
this  constant  care  Is  to  be  advised  way  at  Smlthshurg  to  the  grower?, 
to  Slav  out  of  the  orchard  business,  on  which  will  be  built  a  pacKin^ 
for  otherwise  he  is  certain  to  have  house.  This  right  of  way  has  a  si 
little  but  disappointment  as  a  re-  car  track  and  a  space  30  feet  by  z 
ward  for  his  half-way  efforts  .  Ill-  feet.  A  canvass  of  the  «;«*^"  . 
advised  planting  is  expensive  for  tbe  the  vicinity  was  made  July  m  » 
Individual   and   an   injury  to   the   In 


»na  cl'if  thei»  ami  pte- 


Kumervaa  »*»i- 


dustry. 


SMALL  FRUrr  CROP 


The  fruit  crops  thruouf  the  dis- 
tricts visited  by  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  society  members  are 
generally  far  below  the  average.  In 
Niagara  county,  on  the  New  York 
side,  they  traveled  thru  orchard  after 
orchard  that  showed  not  over  25  per 
[cent  of  an  apple  or  a  peach  crop. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  among  the 


money  was  subscribed  for  the  pack- 
ing house  for  peaches  and  appl** 
The  building  will  he  erected  imme- 
diately and  a  committee  Is  now  mak- 
ing plans  and  selecting  materials. 

This    progressive    step    will 
ably     be    followed    by    other 
growers   throughout   the   county.    ^ 
tho  there  Is  some  opposition  by  00  ■ 
side  interests.     These  men.  ^oveif^- 
intend  standing  by  this  co-operati 
movement. — Marylander. 


prob- 
fruit 
al- 


one wav  to  make  country  life 
,      ittiactive    is    to    beautify    the    »'  . 
growers  was  that  Western  New  York    '^^^^   indoors  and  out.      Flowers  a"; 
will   not    have   over    25   percent   of   a    ^jhruhs.     pictures,     books,     map  • 
normal  crop  of  peaches  or  aT.ples  and    an  1  musical  Instruments  all  ut 


Many  of  our  choicest  varieties  of 
(rultB  were  discovered  by  accident. 
The  purple  raspberry  was  found  in  a 
f.eld  by  a  New  York  state  farmer,  al- 
tho  it  is  a  distinct  hybrid,  its  par- 
ents being  a  black  cap  and  a  red 
raspberry. 

The  ICew  Honeysweet  black  rasp- 
terry  was  first  found  growing  by  the 
tide  of  an  old  building  on  a  Western 
New  York  farm.  These  berries  are 
very  sweet  and  luscious,  and  can  be 
J:ft  on  the  bushes  longer  without  in- 
jury than  can  those  of  other  varie- 
ties, thereby  extending  the  picking 
reason.  The  propagator  says  he  be- 
:  eves  the  Honeysweet  is  a  cross  of 
the  Plum  Farmer  and  the  Gregg,  as 
these  varieties  were  formerly  grown 
;i  the  vicinity  of  the  building.  The 
rium  Farmer  black  raspberry,  which 
is  grown  extensively  In  commercial 
berry  fields  all  over  the  country, 
was  discovered  by  an  Ohio  fruit 
grower. 

The  Ersklne  Park  everbearing  red 
raspberry,  which  is  a  true  everbearer, 
out  yielding  the  St.  Regis  and  bear- 
ing larger  fruit,  was  discovered  on 
an  estate  In  Massachusetts  at  the 
liase  of  a  Cuthbert  red  raspberry 
bush.  Attracted  by  Its  propensity  to 
bear  a  full  crop  in  tbe  fall,  the  gard- 
ener propagated  It,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  it  to  tbe  pub- 
lic. Finally  after  several  years  a 
landscape  architect,  called  on  to  lay 
out  new  grounds,  secured  some  of 
the  plants,  which  he  afterwards  sold 
to  a  wholesale  plant  nursery.  All 
the  Ersklne  Park  bushes  now  grow- 
ing In  gardens  and  commercial  plan- 
tations came  from   these  few  plants. 

Other  varltles  have  been  produced 
\tj  men  who  have  made  the  propa- 
gating and  testing  of  new  varieties 
of  fruits  their  life  work.  The  new 
Delicious  strawberry  was  propagated 
by  a  Mr.  Morgan  of  Monroe  county. 
?:.  Y.,  who  has  been  sowing  straw- 
lerry  seed  and  testing  seedlings  for 
;any  years.  During  this  time  he  has 
poduced    three    varieties    which    he 

<  nsldered   worth   propagating.     The 

<  -8t  of  these  was  the  Monroe,  for 
which  he  received  the  Barry  medal 
several  years  ago.  The  Ruth  was  sel- 
ected later,  and  lastly  the  Delicious, 
which  has  been  tested  at  the  New 
"ork  State  experiment  station  and 
•.ecelved  favorable  commendation. 

The  Inventor  can  protect  his  In- 
ventions by  patents,  but  the  propa- 
gator of  new  fruit  varieties  has  no 
tuch  protection  Mr.  Morgan  has 
received  little  for  his  years  of  grow- 
'ig  and  testing  seedlings.  His  Mon- 
:  ie  strawberry  brought  him  only  a 
f;w  dollars,  altho  It  has  proved  to  be 
t  popular  variety. 

One  of  the  most  regretable  cases  of 
this  kind    is   that   of   the   late   Jacob 
Moore,  who  spent   a  life  time   In   the 
Improvement    of    fruits.      For    many 
he  experimented  In  hybridizing 
grapes.     As  a  result  of  this  work  he 
produced  the  Brighton  and  Diamond 
prapes.    the    first    being    one    of    the 
finest    of    the    red    grapes,    and    the 
other  a  white  grape  of  superior  quali- 
ty.     Mr,    Moore    also    originated    the 
Bar-seckel    pear,    and   the   Ruby   Red 
Cross,  and  Diploma  currants.     These 
varieties  made  fortunes  for  their  in- 
■'Oducers.     but     poor     Jacob     Moore 
'  "nt  his  later  years  In  poverty,  on 
■■  little  farm  on  the  shores  of  Canan- 
''  ■  ?ua  Lake.  It  is  not  right  or  credit- 
Rhle    to    our    government    that    men 
*ho  thus  give  their  lives  to  tbe  work 
of  improving    fruits    and    vegetables 
*bould  be  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
remuneration    from    their    efforts    to 
properly    provide   for   their   needs   In 
their  old  :  ge. — E.  E.  R. 


YOU  will  enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  LEE  UNION-ALLS.    You  will  be  ^Wad 

yoti  own  Ji  suit  every  time  you  put  it  on.  Freed  of 
hindinji  hell  and  ehaling  .suspenders,  your  body  will 
have  greater  freedom  and  work  will  be  easier.  Re- 
member, too,  the  suit  covers  you  from  head  to  foot, 
protecting  your  skin  from  tlirt.  grime  and  chaff.  The 
quality  features  of  LEE  I'NION-ALLS  make  the  suit 
the  mo-t  economical  work  garment  you  can  buy. 

DKPT.  2247 

The  II.  D.   Lee   Mercantile  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Kani. 

i  South  Bend.  Ind.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

//  your  dealer  does  not  handle  LEE  UNION- 
ALLS,  write  for  further  information. 


Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 


v! 


Here  is  a  Fountain  Pen  that  not  only  will  give  long  service  but  will  meet  with  your  approval  In  every 
reanect      If  found  unsatisfactory,  return  it  and  we  will  send  another  to  replace  It. 

This  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  for  a  club  of  3  subscriptions  for  ^he  balance  of  this  year 
and  a^l  of  next  or  to  Jan.  1.  1921  at  75  cents  each,  or    with  a  single  subscription   and   11.10   additional. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 


261  South  Third  Street,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


This  School  box  outf:t 
is  of  imitation  leather. 
is  durably  made,  has 
single  clasp  and  con- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^—m^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^  III    I,  tains  nine  articles  in- 

eluding  a  sanitary  drinking  cup.  10-Inch  rule,  pencils   penhold'er.  rubber  eraser,  pencil  sharpener,  etc.  The 
contents  are  selected  from  well-known  lines  and  are  of  the  best.  ,         ,     «„__„.  #0-  the  balance  of 

.Sent  to  vour  address,  all  charges  prepaid,  for   2  subscriptions  to  Penns.vl  vanla  Farmer  for  the  balance  or 
this  year  and  all  of  next  to  January    1.  1921.  at  75  cents  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


. 
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HAMPTON  METAL 

Made  To  Last 


POULTRY 


(sm 


'■'-  ■  ^^'■- 


POULTRY  FEED  SITUATION 


"A  ^Hampton 
MtUI    Garag* 
taiy  ta   put   ap 


Withstands  the  most  severe  weather 
conditions.  Divide  its  cost  over  its 
long  years  of  service  and  Hampton 
Metal  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
metal  for  roofing,  sheathing  and  all 
bi-i'dins;  work. 

Hampton  Sheathing  Stylei:  Clap- 
board. Brick-face.  Rock-face  Stone. 
Rock-face  Brick,  Three-inch  Beaded. 
Corrugated,  V/a"  and  2/2" 


In  places  where  steel  quickly  cor- 
rodes and  rusts,  Hampton  Metal 
gives  longest  service. 

Hampton  Metal,  our  exclusive 
product,  is  made  to  last.  Needs 
no  painting. 


A  laitim. 
Hampton  Metal 
hen    hsuM 


Hampton  Roofing  Stylei:  Pressed 
Standing  Seam.  Roll  Cap  Roofing.  2 
V.  Crimp.  3  V.  Crimp.  Corrugated. 
VA"  and  IVi". 

The  Hampton  Brand  is  on  every 
sheet 


N. 


Mamptaa  Matal 

ii   An 
protection    m}v> 


at  represented  or  money  back.  Shipment 
made"  twenty-four  hour»  after  receipt  of 
ortler. 

Free  illustrated  booklet, 
styles  and  prices. 

Wc  are  n-.anufaclurers,  t'ealing  direct 
you  save  lime  and  money. 

Send  us  drawing  marked  wilhsizet  of 
building.     Ejtimatei  by  return  mail. 


.'^ails  and  lead  washers  fur- 
nished. Delivery  prepaid  to  near- 
est    R.     R.     Station.       Guaranteed 


A  Hanpton  Metal 
Roof  iBiti  lonqer 
thaa   iroa   or   eteel 


THE  PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  0/ 

«=heet  Iron.Sle.1  and  Hampton  Metal  Building  MateriJ.     "  P^"*" "  ^^*"' ^"S'Seul'"' 

pjment.   Urn..  Gutter,  and  Conductor  Pipe..  Or~n«nt.l  Moulmng.  Expanded  N. eta  I 

Ut"  Penn  ^cet  Uth.  Metal  Culvert  P.pe.  and  other  Prc.scd  Metal  Spec..U.e. 

Main  Offices  .nd  F..torv.  2500-50  Wharton  Street.  P^''^^^  P^^,'^ 


Poultry 


LOOK    CHICKS 


$13  A  100  UP 


UnTi..*i'.hJt<t  '^^_i^"-:'' '^'^''■^'i'r  jii*; 

riuloHi^   nISSTb  BATCIlEUiES.  OambioT.  Ohio 


•n         o    1  I'uri'liwl     H       •■       Whili-      I.eahorn 

For  aale  :  »\K-tMT»l».  fr.>m  Hi  Timi-hbrnl  Kiul'i.11 
Irni  latinii  rw-mUi  irf  from  i.M  l"  -HVt  vitu.  I 't'-v 
»4  Wm  M.  Yeakrt.  R  O  •*<«  1«5-  =•*  «'"»• 
\  ;ii',    Mimiiii>ni«T>-    i'.iuiii>.    l'». 


PILLING^- 


^^ 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^1  "U?)?    «- 

Uf      Ponna.   PoUlooa  a  ei«<-i»ltT     lUtorna  <Ut  foodi 

arr   uld.      A*k   for   oar    laarkat   louai ^__.„. 

Si-LBT    PBODCCB    00.,  PHIUADKLPHIA 

200  White  Leghoni  Hens,  Bwrron  Strain 


1!  7"     ear+i      (•."■kiTp!!.    '     inm1h>    c.1.1     $1     «.  h. 

I    u.   T.\N(;Kn.    YORK   KPnixc".    pa 


Pullets  $2.00  ]r^^"'„..h 


|;.>I  TZ.MIN. 


n»rr"rn.   2fi'>  me  alraln. 
Klniv   bnUhr  atork. 
ASI'KIIM.    PA 


6     C.   WHITf    LCGHOHN   I  yr-   old   honi:  Mine  «nt 
urlv    n-kfrels    <-li«ap.    Tom    Barn.ii    ^lram 

C.     H      .■^HinKY,         frnW»-AltT«T<l\VN,     PA 


ROOSTtR  ,> 


I  S<-nil  for 
I  niF.E 
I  <:ar*on 
I  Hook 

|c 


PON 
COLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLK 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

C«i>on»er"w  tvvl'r-  an  Inriii-   <  "  '  " 
f.'tuo    mill  ■  VI    I  I    li-o<l    au<l    l.r.:..i 
txl'  !•  till    [  ri'  c  iiT  yoiiiiil. 
(  .  M|.!.  '■■  ■•■t  of  rfilable.pra'-tlr.-l, 

e»»)-i.-w»  S2.S0  l 

Capon  T'oln  «pfc..»#v  fc 

—  full    llluinraloil    tniitrurit.  i.i 
liwluUetl.    Parcel  Poat  prepal'l. 
P.    PILMNC    a    SON    CO..    Est.  tHli 
lUl   An  h  M    .   Fhllii<lg|phla.P». 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 

to  a  Reliable  Firm 


ERg« 


We  set  ti.e  l'<•^t  prjiT  f  >r  raa  aii'l  Buarantee  prompt 
rciurn.  Ask  the  i.iiMuliiM  .<  ""».!••:"■'"';.  "J"' 
h.t.krr  ai  t«  our  KiuanrUl   lUaponiibillK.    Write  for 

Vk*    SCHn.TZ   a  CO..  Comml-Mlon   Mcn-hanu. 

i«  «    Water  Street.  Pblladclplila.    Pa. 


Three-Piece  Butchering  Outfit 


GOOD  QUAUTY 

Cutlery  Steel 

Butcher  Knife 
Skinning     ** 
Sticking 


<( 


The  Butchering  Season  Is  At  Hand 


Nothing  u  more  e»»cntial  than  good,  .harp  butcher  knivej  and  plenty  of  thtm.  This 
ideal  butchering  outfit  is  Just  the  ticket.  A  knife  for  every  purpo»e.  Six-inch  blades, 
braw-riveted  handles. 

This  three-piece  outfit  will  be  icftt.  prepaid,  for  three  subscriplioos  for  the  balance  of 
this  >ear  an<J  all  of  next,  of  to  Jan.  I.  1921.  at  75  cents  each  or  with  a  single  subscription 
and  75  c»ntj  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  Soutfc  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  expense  of  feeding  flocks  of 
poultry  can  be  reduced  by  purchas- 
ing all  of  the  grain  in  the  com- 
munity immediately  after  harvest. 
One  of  the  handicaps  of  many  poul- 
trymcn  is  a  lack  of  capital  which 
prohibits  them  from  buying  large 
quantities  of  feed.  As  a  result  they 
buy  small  amounts  of  feed  at  one 
time,  the  bins  are  nearly  empty  at 
all  times  and  they  have  to  do  much 
expensive  hauling  and  pay  the  mid- 
dleman his  tax  on  every  load. 

This  year  we  have  cut  down  our 
wheat  expense  by  purchasing  a  good 
sized  bin  of  wheat  that  was  smutted 
so  that  it  would  not  bring  the  guar- 
anteed price  at  the  elevator.  This 
wheat  is  sound  and  the  kernels  are 
large  but  it  is  blemished  by  having 
a  speck  of  smut  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  kernel.  It  has  sold  as  low  as 
$1.75  per  bushel  in  our  community 
and  at  that  price  we  believe  that  it 
i.s  a  good  investment  for  poultry 
feed.  The  birds  like  it  and  seem  to 
thrive  on  it  as  well  as  on  first  class 
wheat.  He  sure  and  not  buy  sour  or 
mouldy  wheat  in  an  effort  ot  save 
expenses  as  this  will  seriously  injure 
the  birds. 

This  year  we  have  the  best  pros- 
pects for  corn  In  four  years.  The 
ears  are  large  and  seem  to  be  hard- 
ening faster  than  in  several  years.  It 
Is  ii  great  advantage  to  the  owner  of 
flocks  of  poultry  to  have  plenty  of 
hard  home  ,i;rown  corn.  It  pay.i  to 
save  some  of  the  best  of  seed  and 
then  store  the  remainder  In  cribs 
that  are  made  mice  and  rat  proof. 

The  general  f;;nr.er  may  be  able  to 
get  along  witliout  rat  and  mice  proof 
cribs  and  bins  If  he  sells  most  of  his 
grain  after  harvest.  Of  ruurso  he 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  pests  but  it  is 
not  as  costly  as  for  the  ixMillryman 
who  must  store  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
for  a  year.  Of  all  farmers,  the  poul- 
trymen  need  the  be^t  cribs  and  bins 
as  they  must  keep  good  grain  and 
lots  of  it.  If  the  storage  places  are 
unprotected  the  grain  that  will  be 
stolen  in  one  year  will  ctjual  the 
amount  needed  by  a  good  sized  flock 
of  hens.  It  pays  to  tight  the  rat^  and 
mice  at  all  times  and  use  bins  and 
crib.s  which  will  allow  them  no  en- 
trance for  feeding  and  br.-eiling. 
There  are  few  poult rymen  that  seem 
to  h;ive  metal  cribs  for  corn  but 
there  is  no  farmer  who  can  use  then 
to  better  advantage. 

When  wheat  is  high  and  the  farm- 
er raises  a  crop  ot  good  rye  he  likes 
to  try  It  on  the  hens.     However,  they 
do  not  seem  to  like  rye  alt  ho  It  con- 
tains the  same  elements  as  wheat  in 
ab<iut   the     same    proportions.     This 
year   we   sold   our    rye    immediately 
after  harvest  and  put  the  money  into 
smutted   wheat.      The  birds  like  the 
wheat  and  they  would  not  touch  the 
rye.      .\t   this  date  we  consider  it   a 
very    good    purchase    and      the     rye 
would  certainly  have  brought    down 
egg    production    as    the   birds    would 
not    scratch  for   it   as  they   work  for 
wheat   and    much    of   It    might   have 
been  left  In  the  litter. 

The  farmer  with  poultry  who  does 
not  raise  many  oafs  should  plan  on 
buying  a  bin  full  after  harvest  from 
some  neighbor  with  a  surplus.  Then 
the  oats  need  only  be  hauled  a  short 
distance.  Many  fanners  are  very 
pleased  to  sell  their  surplus  grain  to 


a  neighbor  at  the  elevator  price  or  a 
few  cents  less  per  liushel  in  order  to 
escape  the  work  of  a  long  liaul.  Thi.< 
Is  much  better  than  to  allow  the 
neighbor  to  draw  the  oats  to  market 
and  then  go  and  buy  them  back  from 
the  elevator  man  at  intervals  during 
the  coming  year.  Of  course  it  takes 
some  capital  but  some  poultrymea 
can  save  considerable  money  by  bor- 
rowing money  at  the  bank  to  buy 
feed  rather  than  put  it  off  and  pay 
more  per  bushel.  The  Increased  cos- 
of  the  grain  is  usually  much  more 
than  the  interests  charges  on  tlie 
loan.  It  is  best  to  have  the  grain 
fully  Insured  to  make  the  investment 
safe. 

The  mill  feed  situation  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  from  the  poultry- 
man's  point  of  view  and  undoubtedly 
a  little  investigation  of  this  business 
would  be  desirable.  It  seems  as  if  we 
have   to    pay   a    little   too    much   for 
bran   and   it  is   a  very  necessary  In- 
gredient    of    the    dry     mash.     W'he:. 
poultrymen    can   cooperate   and   pur- 
chase mill  feeds  by  the  carload  the; 
will   probably  save   money.  The  cus- 
tom of  buying  a  few  lr.i:idred  pound.s 
of  mill  feed  at  a  time  for  the  farm 
flock  makes  it  more  expensive.     Tlie 
purchasing  of  a  few  sncks  of  mash  a' 
one    time   often    requires    waiting   a 
turn   at   the  elevator   and  sometimes 
means  an  extra  trip  to  town  when  nt 
other    errands    are    necessary.      Th- 
farmer-poultryman   with  ample  stor- 
age   bins    can    save    money    by    pir 
chasing  his  feed  in  large  quantltie 
Soniatimea   friendly  reI.->.tion3  with  a 
mill  owner  will  help  in  finding  out  a 
little    inside    informal  ion    about   th 
feed  situation.     Often  such  a  middl" 
man  will  help  the  poultryman  In  o') 
taining  good  feed   at  a   fair  prioe  i: 
quantities  are  brought  at  one  time 

The     price   of    beef     scrap    seem- 
rath^-r  high  and  the  birds  need  it  t 
keep   up  egg   production.      Iloweve- 
the  farmer  with  pl<^nty  of  sour  milk 
can  cut  down  on  the  beef  scrap  atii 
save  some  money.  During  this  perici 
of    investigations    of     cold     stor.T:;" 
houses  and  the  egg  and  butter  bii.- 
ness  the  potiltryman  does  not  kno 
exactly  how  to  plan  his  busines.*.  A" 
poultrymen  are  willing  that  the  i""- 
vestigators  should  hunt    around    f" 
profiteers  among  the  egg  producers. 
It   will   prove  that   there   Is  no  such 
animal. 


Septeaib-r  i:!.  I'M'i. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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LAMENESS  IN  HENS 

When  fowls  become  lame  and  rap- 
idly become  light     In    weight    it    i' 
usually  due  to  tuberculosis  and  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  trying  to  doctor  the 
afflicted  birds.     They  should  be  kill- 
ed   and    burned    Immediately    to   re- 
duce   the    chances     of    the     disease 
si>readiug  to  the  healthy  members  of 
the  flock.     It  Is  best  to  kill  all  of  the 
birds  in  the  flock  and  have  a  veterin- 
arian  inspect  those  that  seem  to  b« 
fit    for  food.      Then   start   over  with 
healthy  stock  after  thoroly  disinfect- 
ing the  premises.     Of  course,  if  only 
a  few  "go  light"  In  a  large  flock,  the 
remainder  of  the  birds  might  be  of 
good  vigor  and   very  satisfactory  for 
breeding  stock.      However,     it  never 
pays    to    take    risks    with    a    poultrr 
trouble  that  appears  to  be  tuberctl- 
osis.     Plenty  of  range,  a  clean  house 
and  vigorous  breeding  stock  arc  the 
best    insurance    against    tubercukwH 
j^    .  p.,o'-  ,.»  Doiiltrv. 


; 


I 


It  takes  Brains  to  recognize 
a  Good  Tractor 


W 


HEN  you  build  a  tractor  to  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  service  it  gives, 
it  has  got  to  be  sold  to  a  man  of  brains. 

Appearances  speak  for  themselves. 

Anybody  can  tell  what  a  Tractor  looks 
like — whether  it  has  three  wheels  or  four, 
whether  the  engine  is  upright  or  horizontal, 
whether  its  gears  are  enclosed  or  at  the  mercy 
of  sand  or  gravel. 

But  it  takes  brains  to  get  acthofaci:^— 
to  look  into  tractors  instead  of  merely  at  them. 

More  and  more,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  looking  for  the  facts  which  deter- 
mine the  serviceability,  economy  and  long  life 
of  a  tractor. 

And  they  are  finding  them  in  the  G  O 
type  of  tractor — the  four-wheel,  four-cylinder 
type,  towards  which  the  whole  industry  is  tend- 
ing. There  are  no  tracks  or  sprockets  in  the 
G  O  Tractor  to  become  filled  with  sand  or  to  use 
up  power  in  overcoming  friction. 


They  are  finding  them  in  the  G  O  driv- 
ing mechanism — an  exclusive  feature  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  or  imitated.  With  the  G  O 
friction  drive,  there  is  no  possibility  of  stripping 
gears,  because  they  are  always  in  mesh.  The 
speed  of  the  tractor  can  be  changed  while  in 
motion.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  kind  of  work 
either  in  the  field  or  at  the  belt— there  are  six 
speeds  forward  ar.d  six  reverse. 

They  are  finding  them  in  the  G  O  con- 
struction—so simple  that  anyone  can  keep  it 
running  strong  and  true.  Every  part  is  acces- 
sible. Every  gear  is  enclosed  in  dust-proof 
casings— runs  in  oil.  The  driving  wheels  are 
independently  controlled,  making  it  easy  to 
turn  short,  plow  close  to  comers  or  pull  out  of 
any  hole. 

The  man  of  brains,  who  is  looking  for 
more  facts— for  facts  about  the  company  behind 
the  G  O  Tractor,  its  resources,  its  guarantee,  and 
its  idea  of  tractor  service — can  get  them  without 
obligation  by  addressing  any  of  the  offices  below. 


The    General    Ordnance    Company 
Tractor  Division 

Wattarn  Sale*  Office  and  Factorr- 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 

EsecuIlT*  and  Eatlero  Sal«»  Offica: 

TWO  WEST  43.d  STREET.    NEW  YORK 

Eastern  Factory  s 

DERBY,  CONNECTICUT 
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'Feel  the  Thickness 

and  Softness  of 

these  Arctics.Tom' 


"rpHEY'RE  Lambert- 
JL  villes.  High  quality 
stuff — these.  We  couldn't 
get  enough  Lambertville 
Rubber  Goods  last  year  — 
Government  bought  *em  for 
the  Army  and  Navy.  But 
they're  coming  strong  now. 
Plenty  for  everybody. 

"You  like  their  feci,  don't 
you  ?  Notice  how  thick  they 
are.  They're  built  for  wear. 
Full  canvas  lined  and  seven 
layers  of  pure  new  rubber 
vulcanized  into  them. 

"I've  got  customers  who 
just  raised  sand  last  year  be- 
cause I  couldn't  sell  them 
Lambertvilles.  You  see, 
they're  especially  fine  for 
working  around  the  barn 
yard.  The  ammonia  and 
acids  of  manure  water  won't 
rot  them  like  it  does  some 
rubber. 

"It's  nearly  fifty  years  since 
the  Lambertville  Rubber 
Company  commenced  mak- 
ing Snag  Proofs  and  their  line 
has  grown  with  the  years 
until  now  there  are  five 
green  label  qualities — and 
every  type  of  rubber  farm 
foot  gear — each  the  most  for 
its  price.  It's  a  fine  old  house 
and  I'm  mighty  proud  to  be 
their  exclusive  dealer  here. 

"Thank  you,  Tom,  I'm 
sure  you'll  be  glad  you  took 
the  Snag  Proofs," 


There's  ■  Green  L»bel 

on  Every  P«ir  of 

Lambertvilles 


7  laymn  of  pan  rubber  frietloa 

lined.     Thick  and  irMir  rvmiat- 

ing  yt  light  in  wuight. 


Duck  vamp  whmrm  ihu  nraar 

cornea.      Puru   rubbmr 

property  curmd. 


Had  rubbrr  with  friction  or 

tut  hning.     Tough  and 

long   W9mring. 


Pure  gum,  ribbed,  or  willt 
hmmry  duck  rmmp. 


White   rubber  full  duck  lintd. 

Hede  by  «n  entirely  tmw 

proceme.     Brntreof 

dinary  vato*. 


LAMBERTVILLE     RUBBER   CO. 

Lambertville.    N.  J. 


KEEPING  STOCK  WELL 


By  DR.  W.  C.  FAIR. 


Follow  the  simple  rules  of  practi- 
cal live  stock  sanitation  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  keep 
your  farm  animals  well.  Avoid  hous- 
ing or  stabling  your  live  stock  In 
dark,  damp,  badly  ventilated  build- 
ings. Endeavor  at  regular  intervals 
to  furnish  your  stock  with  a  good 
quality  of  food  and  water,  and  be 
sure  that  they  have  plenty  of  both. 
It  is  important  that  farm  animals 
have  some  daily  exercise,  even  If  It 
is  only  a  short  walk.  The  question 
arises,  can  the  owner  of  live  stock 
afford  to  ignore  the  common  and 
well  known  simple  rules  of  sanita- 
tion.    I  say  no. 

Now,  then,  are  the  five  or  six  mil- 
lion farmers  and  stock  men  of  this 
country    doing    their    level    best    to 


you  will  be  able  to  scent  and  taste 
the  oil.  If  possible  keep  your  barn- 
yard clean,  and  avoid  storing  much 
manure  in  it  at  any  one  time.  For 
convenience  some  farmers  throw 
droppings  from  stock  out  of  stable 
windows,  and  here  allow  it  to  accum- 
ulate for  a  long  time.  This  is  de- 
cidedly unsanitary,  especially  if  you 
keep  cows. 

Feeding  stock  badly  cured  grain  or 
fodder  will  frequently  sicken  them, 
producing  a  sort  of  forage  poisoning. 
The  under-feeding  of  live  stock  les- 
sens their  power  of  resisting  diseases. 
When  live  stock  are  stabled  and  de- 
prived of  fresh  air  they  will  not 
thrive.  Every  barn  should  be  equip- 
ped with  ventilators,  fresh  outside 
air  should  be  admitted  and  the  foul 
air  allowed  to  escape. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  dis- 
ease is  the  functional,  or  structural 
deviation  from  the  normal  or  healthy 


Good  Stock  and  Good  Building*  Develop  Pride  and  Make  Profits 


keep  their  animals  healthy,     also  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases?  I  doubt  it  very 
much.     It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
stables   are   entirely   too  small,     for 
the  number  of  animals  kept  in  them, 
besides   the   barns   are   too  often   lo- 
cated on  low  land,  which  if  not  pro- 
perly drained  are  usually  damp  and 
decidedly  unhealthy  for  stock.  Many 
stables  are  poorly  lighted  and  with- 
out sufficient  ventilation.     For  sani- 
tary  reasons   the    floor   of     a    stable 
should  be  composed  of  other  material 
than   wood.      Every  stable  should  be 
drained,  cleaned  out  daily  and  disin- 
fected once  a  week.     It  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  urine  and  excrement  to  re- 
main In  a  barn  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  should  be  hauled  out  onto 
the  lot  or  deposited  under  cover  some 
considerable     distance      from      your 
stable.      The    well    is    often    situated 
too   near   your   barnyard,      drippings 
and  leachings  from  the  manure  may 
make  Its  way  Into  the  well.     This  In- 
fected water  Is  almost  sure  to  sicken 
and  perhaps  cause  the  death  of  some 
of  your  stock.  It  is  not  expensive  and 
a  very  good  plan  to  occasionally  pour 
some  kerosene  In  your  barnyard,  and 
a  few  days  later  taste  and  scent  the 
well  water.     If  the  sap  of  the  barn- 
yard is  making  its  way  into  the  well, 


standard.  It  Is,  of  course,  that  con- 
dition which  obtains  where  a  living 
being  or  animal  is  unable  to  adjust 
Itself  to  its  environment.  The  cause 
of  disease  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  viz.,  predisposing  and  excit- 
ing causes.  Pradisposltion  to  dis- 
ease Includes  all  conditions  which 
diminish  an  animal's  resistance  and 
thus  render  them  subject  to  the 
epeclflc  exciting  causes  of  disease. 
Here  Is  where  heredity  Is  often 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  or  ailment.  The  most  Im- 
portant active  causes  of  diseases  are 
of  a  parasitic  nature,  and  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other, from  farm  to  farm,  county  to 
county,  state  to  state,  and  nation  to 
nation.  In  this  way  tuberculosis, 
glanders,  and  many  other  Infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  have  become 
world-wide  in  distribution. 


Muck  and  swamp  soils  make  excel- 
lent timothy  meadows.  They  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose  when  It  is  im- 
practicable to  drain  them  sufflciently 
for  vegetable  crops. 

The  grasses  and  clovers  of  the  pas- 
ture lot  appreciate  good  treatment. 
One  form  of  good  treatment  is  to 
limit  the  pasturing;  another  is  to  re- 
seed  occasionally,  still  another  is  to 
top-dresa  with  needed  fertilizers. 


Oter      r  t    ••'vtrn'i;  I"*'' 
Septemiior  1".  i:>n. 

WHAT  IS  BREEDINO  ? 

The  following  dellnition.s  have 
been  adopted  by  the  United  Staiv-f 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  u.se 
in  the  "Better  Sirpa — Better  Stork" 
campaign  which  it  will  conduct  in 
cooperation  with  the  various  Statis, 
beginning  Octoi)er  1: 

Purebred:  A  purebred  aniinal  is 
one  of  pure  breeding  representing  a 
definite,  recognizi'd  breed  and  bath 
of  whose  parents  were  purebred  ani- 
mals of  the  same  breed.  To  be  con- 
sidered purel)red.  live  stock  nui3t  be 
cither  registered,  eligible  to  registra- 
tion, or  (in  the  absence  of  public 
registry  for  that  class)  have  such 
lineage  th:it  Its  pure  breeding  can 
be  definitely  proved.  To  be  of  good 
type  and  quality,  the  animal  must 
be  healthy,  vigorous,  and  a  credit- 
able specimen  of  its  breed. 

Thoroughbred:  The  term  "thor- 
oughbred" applies  accurately  only  to 
the  breed  of  running  horses  eligible 
to  registration  in  the  General  Stud 
Book  of  England,  the  American  Stud 
Book,  or  affiliated  Stud  Book.s  for 
thoronghbred  horses  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Standardbred:  Applied  to  horses, 
this  term  refers  to  a  distinct  breed 
of  American  light  horses,  whicli  In- 
cludes both  trotters  and  pacer.s 
whi«'h  are  eligil)le  to  registration  in 
the  American  Trotting  Register.  Ap- 
plied to  poultry,  the  term  includes 
all  birds  bred  to  conform  to  the 
standards  of  form,  color,  markings, 
weight,  etc.,  for  the  various  breeds 
under  the  standard  of  perfection  of 
the  .\inerican  Poultry  Association. 

Scrub:  A  scrub  is  an  animal  of 
mixed  or  unknown  breeding  without 
definite  type  or  markings.  Such 
termn  as  native,  mongrel,  razorback. 
dunghill,  piney  woods,  cayuse.  bron- 
cho, and  mustang  are  somewhat 
synonymous  with  "scrub."  altho 
many  of  the  animals  described  by 
these  terms  have  a  certain  fixity  of 
type  even  tho  they  present  no  evi- 
dence of  systematic  improved  breed- 
ing. 

Cro.'fsbred:  This  term  applies  to 
the  progeny  of  purebred  parents  of 
different    breeds,      but    of   the   same 

riprles. 

Grade:  A  grade  is  the  offspring 
r->:ulting  from  mating  a  purebred 
-  '-.h  a  scrub,  or  from  mating  ani- 
mh  mf  purebred,  but  having  close 
rv'b-ol  ancestors.  The  offspring  of 
a  PTohred  and  a  grade  Is  al.so  a 
grm'e,  hut  through  progressive  Im- 
provement becomes  a  high  grade. 
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CLARENCE  0U3I.EY  RESIGNS   AS 
ASSISTANT   SECRETARY 


Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  has  resigned, 
and  he  left  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture July  ni.  II.>  gave  as  his  rea- 
sons that  he  had  finished  tho  work 
for  which  he  came  to  tho  Department 
during  the  war  and  tluit  he  could 
not  afford  longer  to  hold  public  of- 
fice. 

In  transmitting  the  resignation  to 
the  President,  Secretary  Houston  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  Mr.  Ousley 
felt  obliged  to  leave  the  Department 
and  stated  that  he  was  constrained 
to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
resignation  only  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Oualey's  wishes.  The  retiring  -Vssis- 
tant  Secretary  has  made  business 
connections  In  the  EJast  and  will  re- 
main In  Washington. 


It's  not  easy  to  cheat  folks  and  get 
away  with  it  for  very  long.  Its  even 
harder  to  rob  the  land  and  not  pay 
the  penalty  sooner  or  later.  Some 
day  men  may  be  put  on  trial  fi>r 
stealing  .soil   fertility. 


/T   4 


^>/ 


Get  Rid  of  Worms 

Always  keep  one  compartment  of  your  self-feeder  supplied  with  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 
Make  it  half  Tonic,  half  salt.  Animal  instinct  will  do  the  rest  Mr.  Hog  will  not  only 
help  himself  to  this  great  worm  destroyer,  but — 

He'll  get  a  Tonic  that  will  keep  his  appetite  on  edge  and  his  digestion  good. 

He'll  get  a  I.axative  that  will  keep  his  bowels  moving  regularly. 

He'll  get  a  Diuretic  that  will  help  his  kidneys  throw  off  the  poisonous  waste  material. 

Remember  that  worms  are  not  a  hog's  only  trouble— making  a  six-months  market 

hog  calls  for  a  stuffing  and  cramming  process  with  corn,  or  its  equivalent.   You  are 

laying  on  fat  faster  than  nature  ever  intended.    Let  your  hog's  system  clog  and  your 

hog  is  in  trouble;  if  there  is  any  disease  in  the  neighborhood,  your  hog  gets  it 


Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Put  It  In  tlie  Sell-Feeder 

Here*s  ft«  remedy— Always  keep  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  your  hogs  in  the 
self-feeder;  or  add  it  to  the  swill.orthedrinkingwater— any  way,  justso  they  get  it 

■ere  are  yoar  resells — You  have  a  herd  with  good  appetite — you  have  a  herd 
free  from  worms— you  have  a  healtliy  herd.    Their  systems  are  free  from 
poison,  free  from  fever,  because  the  bowels  and  kidneys  are  active.    They 
throw  off  and  carry  off  the  poisonous  waste  material. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  alike  for  cattle,  horses, 

hogs  and  sheep.  It  makes  the  ailin{»  animals  healthy, 
the  whole  hera  thrifty.  It  expels  worms.  Now.  listen 
lo  tills:  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  accordin^to  the 
size  of  your  herd— 2  pounds  for  each  averacre  nog  to 
rtart  with.  Add  it  to  your  self-feeder,  or  the  swill,  or 
the  drinking  water.  You'll  see  the  },'ood  results,  or  the 
dealer  will  refund  vour  money.    Always  guarauteed- 


Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 


2S-lb.  Pan.  tS.2S :     100-lb.  Drum.  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
SnuilUr  packaets  in  proportloa. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  Kills  Hog  Lice 


ABSORBINE 

#*  rSAOE  MARM410.U.S  PAT  Off. 


mill  redure  inflamed,  awolleo 
joints.  Sprains,  Bruise*.  Soft 
Buncbca;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  tores  quickly 
at  it  ii  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
bk:  do«*  oot  blister  ot  icmor* 
lb«  ha:r.  an'j  rraon  wotk  ibc  bofM. 
S2-S0per  bonlc.  drlircred. 
Douk  7  R  free. 
fVBSORBINE,  JR.tfte  »ntn»7nc  linimfn!  I.t  ainUad, 
Tiiictt  Piinljl.  Swollen  Ve.a».  Went.  Strtiiu.  BniM*i 
ilopa  ptUi  iKi  Inaammition  Price  tl.ZS  per  bodlc  M 
laJrn  or  itiinrcd.  WiJ  icU  ran  Bort  U  ton  *riu. 
UbrnI  TritI  Bojil*  for  Ite  la  Muip*. 

M.F.VOUNfl,>  inc., '  1S4Tia9li«.,SDrtnant!d.Mut. 


I  NEWTON'S 


'  iun.  tnta.    mtnu 
n  1  iM  nwHSiMi  cwin— 

(■jr.  ,11.  A.'-tbycoflTt'.iiCUH 
CTL-jgr — Iiiln«^ll«l.  rrv'UU 
Co.  I  - ,  Si  L4i[rr* ,'tc.9t*X  t««- 
dltloaer  hbJ  Warm  Kl. 
■rllrr.  21  y  ,ni\  -IHrre 
-w-^  ^  I»rceraii.cusrmiit<'r4l« 
e«p*H»»»"»'"""'"'y ''''""''''''■  ^'' ' 

,lrf..l»r.■-tl^•^•.al.r^.'.  ''    'i_i'._'J-i'J'        -.j. 
THE  HtWTOtl  RtMCDT  QgtlPailT.  T*i«««.  OM» 


;  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
I        FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed- 
I     ing  direction),  etc. 

I  IDEAL  RRNDERING  Ca 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


UUKUL  rllja  ,„  ,„  ,„.;.,  „,,,. «,-.  .vh. 

U.   i;i>.  BARf  I.  \V.         n    l>.  No.  »,  S..ni.r-.t.  P*. 


Bone-spavin) 

Nom»tttr  how  old  the  ««»•,  how  lamp  tho  •"'■"" 
tM.or  what  other  tnatment  tailed,  try 

ncmlnc's  Spavin  and  Rlnc 
botf  Paata,  «2.oa  a  BottI* 

i  «WiW  iM%  pni')'.  f'n«  apfli'-.licn  o.uttllv 
I  vnmiffh  InUn.l«l<pnl,f.>.'-*t»M'«»'eJc.j^or 
I  Ihinf.  ^DBVir    Kjn«b.  n.  .1^.1  SiilrS.ipB.    Money 

I  5^7, /,"f.,^.  *^.>-  f  r  n.tmme-*vgg/. 
1  roenrr  nTCRiHairr •oviscii.  iiuntEC 

I  FlEMllfi  BIOS.  U2SSr^SSS^':^J: 


MINERAL!". 


o»er 


50  Head 
Purebred  Hogs 

READING  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Friday.  Sept.  19th,  1.30  P.  M. 

BERKS  COUNTY  LIVE-STOCK 

BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Geo.  H.  Rohrer,  Sec,  Merlztown,  Pa. 

I  Si.'nd  for  fatulug 


HEAVE'v^ars 

.COMPOUND 


(.1  T.  IV>«  fff]«rmnt«*(f  lo 
II   I'jK't  Siimnrnt  foe 


giv  ••tJefactioo  or  mnocr  back. 
•Unmrr  rw-*     dnclode^  War  T»«.l 


\  ailERU  HEME  REMEOT  CO..    M  f gurtk  kn^  ritlibuf gX  fi 


KCONOMV  FCEOCR 

A  p.Tf>-.  t  workiug  wlf- 
foM.T  fur  hoi{..  .\  lOO  Ih. 
I'iJt  l'a.T<  tor  It.  Savcii  on 
jmr'haw  prt'---.  tlm".  done 
opsf"'.  reimlrs  ami  fp«l 
Will  fwil  4'i  hi>s->.  Sold 
rtlr^et.  $1S.3'>.  Monoj  to- 
fiiiid<-il  If  not  «atl»fl«l. 
Fnr  f'lrtti.-r  Information 
a.llr.-^  THE  ECOWOKT 
FEEDER  CO..  IVu  »■"' 
Nl-w  \Va-<liiDil  lU.  O. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  c.,t,e:   r*.:    Bertuhir, 

tmi    all   »*es;  Whit-  Wyanditte.    »:t   the  mnjt  poim- 
l«;  Mu..d  imti  J     .\     MMMI.W.   IVlti-ioie.   P». 
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lUSEHOL 


WHAT  A  HOUSEWIFE  SAW 
At  Her  County  Fair 

Our   Cortland   County,   N.  Y.,   fair 
Is  said  to  be  the  largest  one  in  the 
East  with  the  exception  of  a  famous 
one   in    Maryland.      I   always   get   at 
our    fair    many    helpful    ideas    as    to 
best    methods    of    cooking    and    can- 
ning, as  well  as  house  conveniences, 
lurnishings,    clothing,    etc.,      besides 
the    exchange    of    experiences    with 
other   housewives  of  our   section.     I 
always  have  a  fair  catalog  in  hand 
when  I  go  over  the  exhibits  so  as  to 
identify    exactly    each    thing    that   I 
thould  be  interested  in.     In  this  way 
many    valuable    hints     are     obtained 
that  would  have  been  missed  if  the 
book  were  not  used. 

Our  ^ir  offers  the  biggest  lot  of 
special  premiums  of  any  county  fair 
in  the  state,  many  donated  by  the 
business  firms  of  the  county,  who 
rack  their  brains  to  invent  practical 
contests  in  canning  and  cookery,  as 
well  as  in  farm  operations.  The  pre- 
miums range  in  value  from  a  few 
pounds  of  coffee  thru  a  long  list  of 
household  utensils  and  clothing  to 
purebred  calves  valued  at  $200  each. 
Sewing  machines,  pianos  and  sets  of 
dishes  are  Included  in  the  list,     the 


summer  apples  used  with  no  spices 
for  seasoning,  just  the  plain  apple 
flavor,  than  which  there  could  be 
none  more  delicious.  The  tapioca 
thickening  made  the  juice  take  on 
an  amber-colored  jelly  consistency 
that  was  something  new  in  my  ex- 
perience and  very  delicious  in  taste. 
Also,  tho  the  pie  stood  thruout  the 
fair  It  apparently  did  not  soak  the 
crust. 

Canned  Meat  Entries  Interesting 

There  were  many  entries  of  can- 
ned meats,  which  indicates  that  our 
Broome  County  cooks  have  learned 
how  to  can  successfully  hearts, 
tongue,  liver,  pork,  chicken,  veal, 
beef  and  mutton.  Nearly  all  the 
entries  said  that  they  were  cold 
packed  and  processed  by  the  3-hour 
continuous  boiling  in  a  waterbath, 
tho  there  were  quite  a  number  of  en- 
tries processed  in  steam  cookers  un- 
der 15  to  20  pounds  pressure  for  80 
to  90  minutes.  The  Intermittent 
one-hour  a  day  method  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  In  our  section 
as  not  only  too  fussy  but  too  unre- 
liable In  results  and  causing  too 
much  breakage  of  cans.  Our  county 
home  agents,  with  the  aid  of  a  suc- 
cessful farm  woman  cook  and  canner, 
put  on   some   interesting  demonstra 


uiBoes    ttic   lui-iu"*:"    • -    ■  «---- 

agricultural   society    helping   on   the    tions  of  the  many  uses  of  steam  pres 
bigger  premiums.  This  assures  active    sure  .cookers  and  canners.     Two  sizes 


of  cast  aluminum  steam  cookers,  a 
10-(juart  and  a  17-quart  size,  were 
used,  also  a  bigger  one  made  of 
boiler  iron.  A  tough  old  fowl  was 
made  as  tender  as  a  chicken  in  one 
hour  in  one  of  these  steam  cookers. 

The  perfect  operation  of  the    safety 

1  was  particularly  Interested  this    valve   was  demonstrated.     The   can- 


Interest  In  the  canning,  bread,  cake 
and  cooky  making  contests,  some- 
times bringing  a  score  or  two  of  en- 
tries and  giving  the  judges  a  good 
bit  of  .study  and  tasting  to  decide. 

Bread  and  Cake  Contests 


J  peck  of  red  and  green  peppers,  6 
ripe  tomatoes,  and  ?  peck  of  onions. 
Put  them  in  a  crock  and  sprinkle  on 
2  cups  salt,  cover  the  crock  and  let 
8tand  24  hours.  In  the  morning 
drain,  add  2  pound  sugar,  1  pound 
White  mustard  seed,  2  tablespoons 
each  of  allspice,  celery  seed,  whole 
peppers,  mace  and  cloves,  3  Inches  of 
Cinnamon  stock  and  vinegar  to  cov- 
er. Tie  the  spices  in  a  bag  to  soak 
in  the  mixture.  Simmer  until  the 
vegetables  are  tender,  remove  the 
spice  bag,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
glass  cans  and  seal. 

Pepper  and  Onion  Relish 
Remove  the  seeds  from  G  pounds 
green  peppers,  put  the  peppers  in  a 
saucepan  and  add  4  chopped  onions, 
1  tablespoon  ground  cloves,  J  tea- 
spoon each  of  ground  cinnamon,  all- 
spice and  ginger,  and  1  dessertspoon 
powdered  mace.  Pour  In  enough 
vinegar  to  cover  well,  and  simmer 
until  vegetables  are  tender,  then  rub 
thru  a  sieve  and  seal  hot  in  cans. 

Chow  Chow 
Cut  into  small  pieces  2  cauliflow- 
ers, 6  heads  of  celery,  12  cucumbers, 
1  quart  sliced  onions,  and  4  red  pep- 
per pods.  Put  all  this  In  an  enamel- 
ware  kettle,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
let  stand  24  hours.  "When  ready  to 
put  it  in  pickle,  pour  \\  gallons 
vinegar  Into  a  kettle,  add  6  ounces 
mustard,  4  ounces  mustard  seed,  4 
ounces  tumeric  to  give  a  nice  yellow 
color,  2  ounces  black  peppper.  and  1 
ounce,  each  of  allspice  and  ground 
Cloves.  While  the  vinegar  Is  heat- 
ing, drain  the  vegetables  and  put 
them  In  the  vinegar,  and  simmer  un- 
til tender,  then  pour  into  cans  and 
seal. 
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put  a  layer  of  fresh  grape  leaves,  till 
the  crock  with  water,  adding  \  pint 
Vinegar  for  every  gallon  of  the  pick- 
les. Weight  down  with  a  plate,  and 
examine  once  a  week,  and  remove 
any  scum  that  nv«y  form.  It  takes 
about  14  days  to  make  these  pickles 
ready  to  eat. 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage 

Cut  the  stalk  from  a  firm  red  cab- 
bage head,  and  trim  off  the  outer 
leaves.  Quarter  the  head,  and  cut 
the  sections  across,  then  shred  on  a 
slicer.  Put  in  a  large  enamelware 
dish,  sprinkle  well  with  salt  as  you 
pile  It  up,  and  let  stand  for  a  day. 
Then  drain  and  put  in  a  crock.  Boil 
enough  vinegar  to  cover  the  cabbage 
together  with  }  ounce,  each  of  whole 
pepper  and  allspice  per  quart  of  vine- 
gar, tying  the  spices  In  a  bag.  When 
this  vinegar  is  cold  pour  it  over  the 
cabbage.  This  will  be  ready  to  eat 
in  4  days,  and  is  best  fresh,  because 
after  a  few  weeks  it  loses  its  crlsp- 
ness. 

Tomato  Jelly 
Soak  §  box  gelatin  In  }  cup  cold 
water  until  soft.  Meantime  slew  1 
quart  tomatoes  with  a  pinch  of  salt, 
1  teaspoon  sugar,  J  teaspoon  celery 
salt,  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice  and  1 
small  onion,  strain  thru  a  sieve,  add 
3  cups  boiling  water,  heat  again  to 
the  boiling  point  and  then  add  the 
gelatin.  Pour  into  little  cups  and 
when  set  and  cold  turn  out  onto  let- 
tuce leaves  and  serve  with  mayon- 
naise dressing. — Helen  A.  Lyman, 
Mass. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  PEAR 
BUTTER 


year  In  the  good  appearance  of  the 
foods  that  won  prizes  in  some  of  the 
contests.  In  the  bread  contest,  the 
winning  loaf  was  not  the  lightest  nor 
the  biggest  one,  but  the  one  whose 
interior  showed  a  fine-grained 
Fpongy  texture  of  creamy  white  color 


ning  of  meats,  greens,  beets  and  vari- 
ous other  vegetables  was  demonstra- 
ted, also  the  saving  of  time  In  cook- 
ing steamed  breads,  puddings,  meats, 
dry  beans,  cereals.  Housekeepers 
seemed  greatly  interested  In  these 
steam  cookers,  also  in  the  Iceless  re 


and    nutty    flavor,   that    promised   to    frlgerators,     whose    principles     and 


hold    Its  moisture     reasonably    well. 
i.nd  that  showed   thoro  baking  clear 
to    the   extrenve    Inside    of    the    loaf. 
To    get    this    thoro    baking    the    loaf 
had  to  be  a  standard  size  and  shape. 
There    was    much     interest    in     a 
chocolate    layer    cake    contest.     The 
two  best  cakes  were  actually  black, 
mahogany   black,   in   color   and   very 
moist.     The  filling  between  the  lay- 
ers   was    a    delicious    black    custard 
that    was  like  a    choice    confection. 
( Editor's  Note. — Can  you  not  get  the 
recipe      for      Pennsylvania     Farmer 
h'>usewlvc8  benefit?     Please  try  to.) 
The  Increasing  number  of  entries 
f  )r    drop    cookies    shows     that    our 
{  .oks   are   conserving    time   in    their 
cooky  baking.      The  winning  loaf  of 
,  .arble       cake      was       composed      of 
.  rgel  cake  for  the  white,  which  was 
iiarbled  with  a  very  black  chocolate 
mixture.      It    was   very    striking    as 
well  as  delicious. 

A  New  Idea  For  Pies 

In  the  pie  baking  contests  I  dis- 
covered that  some  cooks  are  using 
tapioca  Instead  of  flour  for  thlcken- 
iig  pie  juice.  It  gives  a  delicious 
Jelly-like  consistency,  and  the  crust 
«!oes  not  soak  so  readily  If  the  pie 
stands  a  few  hours  before  It  Is  serv- 
ed. The  best  apple  pie  had  a  de- 
licately browned,  thin  and  tender, 
flakv    crust.      The    filling     was     tart 


uses  were  also  Illustrated.  We  learn 
ed  that  by  use  of  the  latter  on  hot- 
test days  a  temperature  of  50  to  55 
degrees  can  be  maintained,  and  at 
the  same  time  food  can  be  kept  in 
a  clean  place  safe  from  flies. — Mrs. 
M.  G.  Feint,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CATSUPS,    RELISHES    AND 
PICKLES 


'  Tomato  Catsup 

Scald  »  bushel  ripe  tomatoes,  slip 
off  the  skins,  add  J  cup  salt.  1  pound 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  each  of  ground 
mace  and  celery  seed  and  red  pepper, 
2  teaspoons  ground  cinnamon,  and 
2  quarts  vinegar.  Boil  slowly  until 
reduced  one-half,  then  pass  thru  a 
sieve,  reheat  and  seal  in  bottles. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickle 


Scald  and  peel  green  tomatoes, 
boil  \\  pints  vinegar  with  3*  pounds 
sugar,  3  ounces  each  of  powdered 
allspice  and  cinnamon.  1  ounce  pow- 
der»-d  cloves  and  1  teaspoon  salt  for 
5  minutes,  then  add  the  tomatoes 
and  cook  gently  for  >  hour.  Cover 
the  Jar  in  which  you  keep  them,  but 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  seal  them. 

Piccalli 
Put  thru  the  meat  chopper  1  peck 
grfen    tomatoes.    2    small    rabbagfcs, 


Picked  Greens 
Either  the  cultivated  or  wild  mus- 
tard leaves  may  be  used,  and  either 
white  or  black  mustard.  See  that 
they  are  tender,  then  wash  free  from 
grit,  and  pack  In  an  earthenware 
crock.  Cover  with  a  strong  brine, 
weighting  them  down  with  a  plate, 
and  covering  them  securely  with  pa- 
per. When  wanted  for  serving,  soak 
what  you  need  of  them  In  warm  wa- 
ter for  two  or  more  hours,  then  cook 
and  dress  as  for  fresh  greens. 

Pickled  Nasturtium  Pods 
These  are  equal  to  the.  famous 
capers  so  often  used  In  sauces  for 
serving  with  fish  and  lamb.  Gather 
the  pods  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are 
off,  and  let  them  stand  in  brine  for 
three  days,  stirring  once  a  day.  Then 
spice  some  good  cider  vinegar  well 
with  horseradish,  pepper,  cloves  and 
quartered  nutmeg  or  mace  in  whole 
leaves.  Pour  this  over  the  pods  cold 
and  seal. 

Pickled  String  Beans 
String  1  gallon  white  wax  beans, 
but  do  not  cut  them  up.  Cook  In  salt- 
ed water  until  tender,  then  drain, 
well.  Put  1  quart  vinegar,  2  cups 
water,  1  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons 
mixed  whole  spices  (tied  in  a  bag) 
into  an  enamelware  kettle  and  boil 
15  minutes,  then  put  in  the  beans, 
and  cook  10  minutes  longer.  Can 
while  hot. 


Down  in  Lancaster  County  they 
make  a  pear  butter  that  Is  delicious. 
Here  Is  the  recipe  as  given  me  by 
one  of  the  housewives: 

Cook  11  pounds  of  pears  until  soft 
and  put  thru  coarse  sieve.  Add  3 
pounds  sugar,  two  teaspoons  cloves, 
2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  j  cup  vine- 
gar. Cook  until  the  whole  has  been 
reduced  to  about  half  the  original 
quantity. 

The  same  woman  told  me  the  sec- 
ret of  her  success  with  fruit  butters 
of  all  kinds.  Frequently  house- 
keepers have  trouble  cooking  fruit 
butter  slowly  enough  to  prevent  it 
from  scorching.  Her  method  is  to 
place  the  mixture  in  a  stone  jar  and 
Cook  it  several  hours  In  a  moderate 
oven.  The  long,  slow  cooking  not 
only  does  away  with  the  possibility 
of  scorching  but  also  brings  out  the 
rich  flavor  of  the  preserve. — Mrs. 
Lillian  B.  Arthur,  N.  J. 


Dill  Pickles 
Tse  perfectly  sound  small  cucum- 
bers, as  near  the  same  size  as  pos- 
sible. Lot  them  stand  in  cold  water 
for  6  hours,  then  drain  them  out  and 
put  in  an  earthenware  crock  thus: 
First,  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  then  a 
layer  of  dill  plant,  a  sprinkling  of 
red  pepper,  2  tablespoons  salt,  then 
another  layer  of  cuccumbers,  and  so 
on    until    the  crock   is   full.      On   top 


COOKING  FOR  THRESHERS 

In  the  days  when  we  tised  to  have 
a  crowd    to   feed   at    threshing    time, 
we  planned  to  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply   of    bread    and    potatoes    as    the 
foundation  upon   which   to  build  the 
dinner;  then  a  meat,  or  sometimes  a 
meat    substitute    such    as    a    peanut 
roast  with  brown  peanut  gravy,  went 
with  the  potatoes;   the  latter  always 
seemed    to    be    relished    well    for    a 
change   from   the   usual   feeds   which 
the    men    got    at    most    places.      Also 
nothing  received  a  more  cordial  wel- 
come than  a  platterful  of  salt   pork, 
fried   brown    and   crisp.      In   addition 
we  served  one  light  vegetable,  such  as 
cabbage  or  squash,  and  usually  a  big 
salad   bowlful  of  sliced  crisp  cucum- 
bers and  onions.     Sweet  apples  boiled 
in     syrup     were     welcomed     by     our 
threshers.    We  usually  baked  enough 
pie    to    more    than    go    around,    but 
sometimes   the   men   enjoyed    a   tasty 
substantial    pudding   just   as   well   as 


I 
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pie,  but  we  never  served  both  at  the 
same  meal.  We  often  .served  apple 
aauco  or  fresh  berries  if  we  had 
theiu;  if  not,  wo  put  on  some  canned 
fruits. 

But  of  late  we  don't  have  a  crowd 
to  feed  at  threshing  time,  altho  we 
do  about  as  much  threshing  as  of 
yore.  We  manage  thi-^  way  instead: 
Last  year  we  had  three  men  besides 
our  own  two  when  the  oats  were 
threshed;  and  for  the  buckwheat  the 
only  extra  man  was  an  IS-year-old 
toy  who  ran  the  traction  outfit.  The 
grain  was  stacked  in  the  field,  tho 
blower  handled  the  straw,  and  with 
that  machine  there  was  no  job  for 
the  fourth  man.  Thus  I  was  relieved 
of  the  hard  work  of  preparing  for  a 
crowd  of  hungry  men  ot  a  time  when 
1  had  about  all  I  could  do  to  take 
care  of  my  sick  mother  and  the  regu- 
lar housework. 

In  these  days  of  labor  shortage  it 
seems  to  us  much  more  efficient  and 
economical  to  make  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  if  it  is  to  be  had, 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  oUl-timo 
gangs  of  men,  who  often  wero  just 
In  each  other's  way.  especially  if  the 
work  was  not  woll  planned  o\it.  We 
remember  that  noine  of  the  mon  used 
to  be  idle  a  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
Jobs  often  ran  so  late  that  the  men 
were  kept  from  their  chores,  and  the 
cows    would    go    unmllked    into    the 

night. E.   M.    A..  Chautauqua  Co., 

N.  Y.  

SURPRISE  FRITTERS 

A  bowl  of  left-over  wheatlet  and  a 
bowl  of  Itft-over  sweet  corn.  I  put 
them  thru  the  food  grinder,  using 
the  smallest  grinder,  add  2  eggs  and 
4  tablespoons  milk  and  a  little  salt. 
Then  I  put  It  In  grease  as  fritters 
(or  doughnuts)  or  I  take  my  largest 
iron  skillet  and  drop  it  on  by  table- 
spoonfuls  and  bake  as  griddle  cakes. 
Eat  hot  from  the  griddle.  Get  out  a 
glass  of  strawberry  preserves  (or 
your  favorite  jam)  to  eat  with  them. 

Kiss  Pudding 
Any  left-over  cereal  can  be  used  in 
fritters  or  even  In  a  pudding,  such  as 
kiss  pudding,  thus:  One  quart  milk, 
2  eggs.  1  cup  bread  crumbs,  vanilla 
to  flavor,  and  sweeten  to  taste — not 
too  sweet  or  It  will  get  watery.  With 
this  mixture  as  a  basis,  omit  the 
crumbs  and  use  any  cereal  or  use 
pearl  tapioca.  Put  In  oven  at  10 
A.  M..  it  cooks  quickly,  and  gives 
plenty  of  time  for  the  pudding  to  be 
Just  a  bit  warm  for  dinner. — 'Mrs. 
Mary  Shuman,  Pa. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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inches  thick.  Brown  thoroly  as  for 
frying.  Do  this  while  f;<'t'i'>K  ready 
for  church.  When  almost  time  to 
Btart  to  church  pour  a  pint  or  more 
of  water  in  the  skillet,  put  on  a  tight 
lid  and  place  in  tho  oven.  Put  a  few 
Sticks  of  hard  wood  in  the  stove, 
Start  it  burning,  then  close  stove. 
^Mrs.  Lloyd  Shuman. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
PATTERNS 


2950. — Stylish  For  Slim  Figures. 
— The  triinminK  of  buttons  is  smart. 
As  here  shown.  taupe  serge  was 
roml)ine(l  with  georgette  in  a 
Tuatched  shade.  Blue  velvet  and 
satin  would  also  be  nice.  The  pat- 
tern Is  cut  In  3  sizes:  16.  18  and  20 
vears.  Size  18  will  require  ^''M 
vards  of  44-inch  material.  Width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge,  is  about  IJ 
yard.     Price,  10  cents. 


GLORIANA 
(Bmnnar) 

All  retf  WMriaa 
Mocking.  Softconbca 
run.  late  iaiib.  Ei- 
tniiMatuie.  Wills 
dulielopi.  Sttoatly 
douKle  reinforced 
h«rli  and  to<«.  BUck. 
white,  cordovui. 


2953. — A  Chic  Costume. — This  de- 
sign wa.s  developed  in  blue  satin, 
with  trimming  of  velvet  and  em- 
broidery. One  could  have  the  vest 
of  contrasting  material.  Brown  and 
orange,  taupe  and  blue,  green  and 
white,  blue  and  ecru  would  also  bo 
pleasing.  The  skirt  is  a  three-piece 
model  whh  gathered  fulness  at  the 
waistline  and  i.s  made  on  prevailing 
lines.  Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge 
is  about  H  vard.  This  pattern  Is  cut 
in  7  sizes:"34.  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  3  8  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  4 4 -inch  material. 
Pattern,  10  cents. 

Waist.  2949;  skirt.  2965— In 
gingham  this  style  would  bo  very 
pleasing.  If  preferred  the  waist 
could  be  of  crepe,  and  the  skirt  of 
cloth.  Satin  and  georgette,  or  cVepe 
de  chine  would  be  attractive  com- 
binations. The  waist  pattern  is  cut 
in  7  sizes:  34.  36,  38.  40.  42.  44 
and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
skirt  pattern  also  comes  in  7  sizes: 
22,  24,  26.  28,  30.  32  and  34  inches 
wals"t  measure.  For  a  medium  size 
6*i  vards  of  36-lnch  material  will 
be  required.  The  width  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  is  1}  yard.  This  costunie 
calls  for  two  patterns,  10  cents  each. 


True  Value  in  Hosiery  is  Measured 
by  the  Extra  Wear  it  Gives 

It  is  one  thing  to  gel  good  looking  hosiery — and  quite  another 
to  get  hosiery  with  long-wearing  value.  You  gel  both  when  you 
buy  Durable-DURHAM.  To  know  the  true  value  of  this  hosiery 
is  to  »ave  on  your  stocking  expense.  Money  is  saved  wilh  fewer 
new  pairs  lo  buy — and  the  trouble  of  darning  is  avoided. 

Durable-DURHAM  wears  longer  because  it  is  made  stronger. 
The  Durham  dyes  do  not  fade  and  the  stockings  keep  a  long 
lasting  good  appearance.  Best  of  ail,  it  is  reasonably  priced.  And 
meets  every  stocking  need.  Styles  for  men  and  women  include 
all  fashionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weights  from  the  lightest 
lisle  to  the  thick,  warm,  fleecy  lined  hosiery  for  winter  wear. 

DURHAM  aaSfERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Every  pair  of  Durable-DURMAM  Hosiery  is  extra  strongly  re- 
inforced. The  legs  are  full  length,  lops  wide  and  elastic,  soles  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  Size*  are  accurately  marked. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You 
shoukJ  be  able  to  buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  al  any  deal- 
er's. If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  our  sales  office.  68  Leonard 
Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM   HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales    Office:     88    Leonard    Street      New    York 


STAECH 

Use  1  to  4  tablespoons  starch,  ac- 
cording to  stiffness  desired,  1  cup 
cold  water,  I  teaspoon  borax,  ]  tea- 
spoon paraffin  or  white  fat  and  1  qt. 
boiling  water. 

Make  a  paste  of  the  starch  and 
water.  Add  the  borax,  fat.  and  boil- 
ing water.  Boil  20  minutes,  stirring 
thoroly  until  clear  and  smooth.  If  a 
scum  or  lumps  form,  strain.  Use  hot 
for  all  except  colored  starches.  Turn 
garments  wrong  side  out  before 
starching.  Starch  first  those  things 
you  want  stiffest.  as  water  from  gar- 
ments thins  starch.  Freezing  and 
Wind  both  take  starch  from  clothes. 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  requirt- 
ments  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"    satisfactorily. 


5AYL 


IIREOTBEJ 


8.0M  M«.  C»«»Mf.     "SUPER  SERVK^" 
■UiKlmrd    nf^  S.""*  ""'•  Tir«  wrapped   in   papar 
b«iriii«  MTial  nambar  uti  cold  at  utaaa  low  aneaa 
wUh  iSuaua  «nnntaa  diractfnm  fattary  facif 
awnaral     (m  paHaM  wta  ••■<■■*  •"  ■■■■l.i 


A  DELICIOUS  BIT  OF  MEAT 

Here  Is  how  I  cooked  a  delicious 
bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  dinner.  I 
find  when  buying  beef  for  Sunday 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  The 
best  sirloin  steak  without  bone  Is  of 
far  more  account  than  a  roast  with  a 
large  bone.     Have  it  cut  two  or  three 


Waist.    2964:      skirt.    2891.— This 
very  attractive  combination  would  be 
nice   for   challie   or    voile   tigured   or 
plain.      Bands  of  embroidery   In  col- 
ors would  form  a  suitable  trimming. 
Or  one  could  develop  it   in  blue  taf- 
feta   with   bands  of  taupe  georgette. 
The  waist  is  cut  in  7  sizes:      .'54.  36. 
38.    40.    42.    44    and    46    inches   bust 
measure.      The  skirt    in    7   sizes:    22. 
24.    26.    28.    30.    32    and    34    inches 
waist  measure.  Its  width  at  the  low- 
er edge   is    I-':,   yard.      To   make  this 
design  for  a  medium  size  will  require 
5i    yards  of  36  inch   material.     This 
ilitistration   calls    for    two    separate 
patterns,  at  10  cents  each. 


W*  hut  caleT,d  to  th€  farm  ttad*  ht 
2i  iitart.  Atk  your  drain.  0«n* 
for  Booktrt   Frrt. 

MX.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,   Pcnna 


DRYTHIS  SUMMER'S  FRUIT 


with  tl..'  I-  ■^  Vriit  I>ri.r  <  in  l« 
u««l  on  V«t>k  or  <:•<  Sl.vc  Orifj  »11 
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MOTOR    TIRK    CORPORATjON, 

4:4     V\    .    I     >r..t 
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Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 

Your  Home  Farm  Paper 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261    South   Tkird  Strert,  PSiladelpliU,  P». 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Live  in  Comfort  forbears  to  Come 


•CAUTICAUnCAU 

AUTICAUnCAIf 

\U1H  AUTKTAI 

UltCAtmCAl 

UTICAUTICJ? 

iTiCAirriCA 

t'TICAUTICA 
I'TKAirTtCA 
OTKAUTK* 
VTICAI/TKA 
lO^KTAUTICA 

UTiCAirncA. 

UTKAUTICA 


l/TKAUTKA 
laKAUTKA 
UTICAUTICA 

in^KAirnrA 

ITKALrnCA 
ITK  AL'TKA 
t'TICAUTICA 
I'TICAUnCA 

ITICAUnCA 
UTKAUnCA 

imcAuncA 
imcAimcA 

ITTKAtnK* 

irriCAi/ncA 

ITKAinK* 
UTKAimC* 
UTKAUTICA 

iTKAtnKS 

LIKAimCA 

imcAuncA 
unCAtmcA 

VTKAUTK* 
miCAUTK* 
UTKAUnCA 
UTKAUTKA 
UTKAVriCA 

niCAimc* 
niCAimcA 

I'TlCAlTTICA 
VTKAUnCA 

(.•ncAimcA 

VTKAUnCA 
UTICAUnCA 

nicAimcA 

i!nCAvncA 
irncAimcA 

ITKAimCA 
LTKAimCA 
UTKAUTKA 

tmcAuncA 

ITKAl/TKA 
ITKAUTKA 
LTICAirTICA 
mCAltlCA 
iTICAUTICA 
iTKAimCA 

imcAuncA 

kTKAimCA 
L'TKAITTKA 
ITICAVTICA 
ITKAUTKA 
LTKAi/TKA 
ITKAUTKA 

ITKAVTKA 
tTKAVTKA 
ITKAUnCA 

imcAunCA 

inKAUTKA 
UTKAUTKA 
tTKAUTKA 
VTKAUTKA 

ITK  AUTKA 
ITKAITKA 
kTKAUTKA 
ITKAVQCA 
UTKAUnCA 
i/TKAUTKA 
tTKAUTKA 
iTKAUTKA 
ITTKAUnCA 
iTKAVnCA 
ITKAWnCA 
ITKAUnCA 
UTKAUTKA 


•CAUTICAUT 

^AUTKAU 

UTICAI 


!^AVE  fuel,  save  work, 
increase  the  value  of  your 
property,  live  in  comlort  this 
winter  and  for  years  to  come. 

Will  you  devote  one  day 
nmo  to  secure  these  and 
many  other  benetits  ?  That 
is  all  the  time  you  need  to 
install  a 


NEW- IDEA 

Pi  pel  ess  Furnace 

"The  One  You'v  Heard  So  Much  About" 

There  are  no  ulterations  to  l>e  made,  no  net-work 
of  pipes  to  put  up.  Burn  hard  t)r  soft  coal,  vikkI  or 
pas  and  no  more  tlian  you  have,  needed  for  one 
stove.  The  Nrw  Idea  will  flood  jour  whole  house 
with  fresh,  clean,  moist  air  as  warm  as  you  desire. 
It  is  the  ideal  heating — the  kind  physicians  rec- 
ommend. 

One  Fire  Instead  of  Several 

Instead  of  carrying  coal  and  ashes  f«»r  several  stoves, 
makini;  it  difficult  to  keep  the  house  clean,  you  will 
have  only  one  fire  to  l(H)k  after,  and  that  one  will  he 
in  the  cellar.  The  perfect  heating  from  the  New 
Idea  is  due  to  its  scientific  and  thorough  <'onstruc- 
tion.  The  frameless  feed  door  construction  alone 
puts  the  New  Idea  in  a  class  by  itself — no  dust — 
no  gas — no  ashes ! 

A  Real  Investment 

The  New  Idea  is  a  real  investment  and  its 
cost  is  little  more  than  that  of  one  (food  stove. 
You'll  want  to  know  all  about  tliis  wonderful 
beater  so  sciid  for  full  information  and  name 
of  dealer  in  your  neiKhlM>rlio(xi. 
Kvery  New  Idea  Pijieless  Furnace  is  sold 
under  a  ptuiHirt  ?»nd  uW/vfo/y //iMtitNy  written 
guarantet.    Write  toduy 

UTICA   HEATER   CO. 


BIG  POTATO  EXHIBIT  AT  TREN- 
TON ARMORY 


UTICA 
I'TKA 
UTKA 
UIICA 
UTIC* 
iTTICA 
iiTKA 
miCA 
U1KA 

VIKA 
UTKA 
C'TKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTICA 
UTICA 
U1KA 
VTKA 
UTKA 
UTICA 
UTKA 
imCA 
ITICA 
ITICA 
1-TH.A 
C'TICA 
I  TWA 
ITKA 
LTKA 
L'TKA 
I'TKA 
UIKA 

encA 

I- TIC  A 
I'TKA 
I  TICA 
UTKA 
ITKA 
UTKA 

uncA 

VTKA 
I'TKA 
ITKA 
LIKA 
UTKA 
i'TKA 
UTKA 
iTKA 
CTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UIKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTMA 
UTKA 
bTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
VTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 


"Agricultural  Week"  January,  1920. 

Preliminary  Announcement  of 
Rules  and  RpKi'lations  put  out  by 
the  State  Potato  Association. 

1.  No  entrance  fees  will  be  charg- 
ed. 

2.  Each  entry  .shall  consist  of  a 
%  basket  of  potatoes.  (Baskets  will 
be  furnished  at  the  Armory  if  so  de- 
sired.) 

3.  rompetition  Is  limited  to  potato 
growers  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  All  potatoes  shown  must  have 
been  prown  by  the  exhibitor  in  New 
Jersey    diiring   1919. 

5.  Exhibitors  may  enter  In  as 
many  classe.s  as  they  wish;  but  not 
more  than  one  entry  can  compete  for 
the  same  prize. 

6.  Unclassified  potatoes  will  be 
classified  by  the  judge. 


Classes 

Division 

"A"  Commercial  Crop: 

Class  1. 

Cobbler  type. 

riass  2. 

Green  Mountain  type. 

Class  3. 

American  Giant  type. 

Class  4. 

Red  skin,  pink  eye,     and 

other  miscellaneous  types. 

nivislon 

'•«••  Late  Crop  Seed: 

Class  1. 

Cobbler  type. 

Class  2. 

Green  Mountain  type. 

Class  3. 

American  Giant  type. 

Cla.s8  4. 

Miscellaneous  types. 

PRIZES 

County  Premium 

UTKA 
C'TKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
VTKA 
UTKA 
UTKA 
tTKA 
.UTK> 
H/TK/ 

*tmr 

AUTK 
JUTK 

•'autw 

•tAUII 
KAUr 


Aliio  manufnrtiirrri  of  "  Superior"  Warm  Air 
Kurnaa-r*  iiiul  "  Imperial  "  Steaiu  ajbd  iiot 
Water  Bmlrra. 

Box  80,  Utkm.  N.  T. 


Exctltent  propotitinn  to  tht  rifht 
kind  of  agtnti 


ictvncAc. 

AUTKAUTKo 


.itmcAf 

nCAUTK 
aUTKAUT* 
KAUIKAr 

,/»UTKAUTIO' 
i/TKAUTKAW 


6jkau 

AUTKA* 
.CAUTK 
iKAUTK 
»fTKAI/» 


All  Individual  exhibits  will  be 
grouped  by  counties  and  a  silver  cup 
will  be  awarded  to  the  county  mak- 
ing the  best  exhibit.  County  ex- 
hibits will  be  Judged  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

Quantity   (total  number  of  ex- 
hibits)        20 

Quality    60 


Attractiveness  of  exhibit 


20 


100 


■%AUTKAUTKAirTK«._;_.._.._,_ir»KJ2:*S{5^ 
•  TK  AUTK  AUTKAUTK  AUnCAUmmC  AUTKAUnr 


—  •  •  "ncAUTK  AUIU"" 


FREC- 
rOLDER 


TlilliiEM "iih^  gifcos^tel 


Aboy  can  operate  the  •'Holden".  It'»  j»»t  the  aucbise  you 
need  U  put*  lite  back  into  thesoil  at  a  very  small  co»t.  Spread! 
16 '  -  leet  Wide  just  double  the  width  o«  others .  Handles  wet  and 
darnp  limerock .  Passes  egc  size  rocks  without  injury  to  machine. 

Lirht  draft.  Wo  heavy  liftine.  AdjusUble  and  driven  with  a 
chain  (lom  the  sprocket  wheel.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  in  3 
minutes  Will  Ust  years.  The  Holden  is  certain  to  increase 
youi  yields.  Make  bigier  profitt.  (WriM  loi  trial  oBer  and 
for  (older.) 


rriA  The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  13 


Praria.  Ilk. 


^lf^^H:^ftjgtgfcufbf_ 
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as    in- 


state 
each 


Individual  Premiums 
Ribbons   will  be  awarded 
dividual  premiums. 

A  first,    Feeond,     and    third 
premium    will    be    awarded    In 
class. 

In  order  to  stimulate  competition 
within  a  county  a  special  premium 
will  be  awarded  to  the  best  entry  in 
each  class  In  each  county  exhibit. 

Sv/eepstakes 

A  8weep.«lake  ribbon  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  entry  in  Division 
A..  Commercial  Crop,  and  to  the  best 
entry  in  Division  R,  Late  Cnip  Reed. 

Entry  blanks  and  additional  de- 
tails will  be  supplied  at  a  later  date. 
—  Fred.  F.  Gardner,  Chairman,  Ex- 
hibit Committee,  State  Potato  Asso- 
ciation. 


September    \?,.    11(19 

nient  leai'.evs  lookid  iiiuin  as  an  ex- 
periment will  become  an  institution. 
More  than  100,000  eggs  a  week 
are  now  shipped  o\it  of  Lancaster. 
Adams  and  Fulton  counties  by  gov- 
ernment routes  to  dealers  in  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore  and  Atlantic  City. 
Eggs  shipped  in  the  morning  reach 
their  destinations  in  the  evening, 
and  checks  are  immediately  mailed 
back  to  the  farmers.  Thus,  the 
fanners  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  can 
deal  directly  with  the  big  dealers, 
and  obtain  cash  for  their  products. 

The  Lancaster  offlcials  explain 
that  the  method  of  payment  is  the 
real  weakness  of  the  farm-to-table 
projert,  and  that  shipping  out  in 
such  small  quantities,  the  farmer 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  amply  paid 
for  his  trouble.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  forwarding  his  produce  to  the  big 
dealers,  the  farmer  enjoys  a  market 
with  "a  bottomless  pit,"  where  he 
can  dump  every  pound  of  butter  and 
every  egg  every  day  In  the  year  for 
cash,  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
handling.  It  is  this  ever-receptive 
market  that  will  cause  an  expansion 
of  the  system  of  Government  truck 
lines,  postal  officials  say. 

While  both  dealer  and  fanner  are 
deriving  benefits  from  the  produce- 
post  lines,  the  resident  of  the  small 
city,  out  of  which  these  lines  are 
operated.  Is  faced  with  higher  prices 
for  his  butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  In- 
stead of  hauling  their  produce  to  the 
city  markets  and  standing  back  of 
stalls  for  hours  to  sell  it,  farmers 
now  send  virtually  their  entire  stock 
into  the  bigger  markets.  The  result 
is  that  a  shortage  of  eggs  gnd  but- 
ter— to  a  degree — Is  caused  in  the 
markets  of  the  small  city,  and  prices 
advance. 

The  Lancaster  Post  office,  which 
two  years  ago  handled  practicallly 
no  farm  produce.  Is  today  a  clearing 
house  for  tons  of  stufl  every  month. 
In  addition  to  the  100.000  egg-f  a 
week,  there  are  handled  more  than 
5.000  day-old  chicks  daily,  and  more 
than  500  live  fowls  weekly.  Five 
hundred  pounds  of  butter  are  also 
shipped  every  week.  These  figures 
apply  only  to  the  line  operating  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Gettysburg, 
and  are  about  half  of  those  repre- 
senting the  line  running  from  Lan- 
caster, thru  Oxford,  Chester  Co..  to 
Philadelphia. — R.  G.  Regester,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa. 


RAILROADS  EARN  SURPLUS 


Now  is  the  ideal  time 
to  buy  wall  paper— 

Rcpaipcr  your  room*  thia  Fall  —  bimI 

•ave  money.    tJow — when  prices  are 

lowest— brighten  up  your  rooms  for  th« 

long  indoor  montiis  that  are  coming. 

Send  for  FREE  book  showing  New 
York's  latest  wall  papers.     Lovely  de- 
signs for  every  room.      98  samples  cut 
from  the  actual  wall  paper,  large  enough 
to  show  full  pattern.       Colored  illustra- 
■  m  tions  showing  how  paper  looks  when 

ifr*f'|13\    on  walU      Susrifestiona  on  how  to  Ket 
*•>'*-****"    artistic  results,  howtobriKhtrn  rooms. 
.>_.l^—       what   to  one  for  each  room,  how  to 
D1C9     hang  paper  rounwlf,  etc.       Rales  for 
onJerinif  correct  quantity  of  paper. 

G«    tMii  T«Ii»bV  |.*K^k      It  will  MT*  TtHj  bl»  m«»«Tt    i»«t 
Uk  for  "rrn  WsH  Pa|»r  Hmt     "    WrflrHOW!     Addms 

OuriesMTiUiamStares 

'^^^        SOO  Stares  Buitdi^t.  New  York  City 

flKk-_— , 


PARCEL  POST  MARKETING 


Results  Noted  in  Lancaster  County 

Officials  in  the  Lancaster.  Pa., 
post  office — in  the  "Garden  Spot  of 
America" — after  reviewing  the  re- 
sults of  Vncle  Sam's  "farm  to  table" 
movement  which  was  launched  In 
February.  1918,  thru  the  medium  of 
parcel  post  truck  lines,  have  con- 
cluded that  absolutely  no  benefit  has 
resulted  to  the  consumer,  and  no 
reduction  In  prices  has  been  scored. 
However,  the  service  has  proven  tre- 
mendously popular  with  the  farmer, 
and  figures  just  made  public  In  Lan- 
caster, representing  the  volume  of 
business  handled  by  government 
trucks,   indicate  that    what    Govern- 


Government  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads in  July  showe'd  a  surplus  In- 
stead of  a  deficit.  Director  General 
Hines  announced  today  that  prelim- 
inary figures  of  the  month's  business 
indicated  net  operating  income  of 
$77,000,000.  After  allowing  one- 
twelfth  of  the  annual  rental  due  the 
railroad  companies,  the  net  gain  Is 
about  $2,000,000.  as  compared  with 
a  deficit  of  $22,031,000  the  preceding 
month,  and  $65,000,000  In  February. 
the  largest  deficit  of  the  year.  The 
net  loss  to  the  Government  for  seven 
months  is  $2;tO.526.307. 

In  calculating  the  surplus,  how- 
ever, no  account  was  taken  of  the 
wage  increase  offered  the  shopmen, 
which  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by 
them. 

Mr.  Hines  pointed  out  that  the 
falling  off  In  freight  business  con- 
tinued to  be  a  big  factor  In  the  Rail- 
road Administration's  finances,  al- 
tho  business  has  grown  steadily  since 
February.  The  freight  traffic  was 
about  25  percent  larger  than  the 
average  July  of  the  three-year  test 
period,  but  expenses  likewise  were 
greater.  Passenger  traffic  also  show- 
ed a  substantial   Increase. 


Septembo;-  i:".,  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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l._Gencral  Pershing  Making  His  Farewell 
Review  of  the  A.   E.   F.   in   Fran^-e. 

2._Four  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds — Groh.  Kopf, 
Roth   and   Daubert. 

". — Gigantic  Periscope  I'sed  by  the  Crown 
Prii'.  <  .It  U'.flle  of  Ve"'!'i"..  MMfs  Away. 


4  West  Point  Cadets  Must  Learn  to  do  Every 

Kind  of  Work— Kven   Peel   Potatoes. 

-.—West  Point  Cadet.-*  Break  Lp  Their  Summer 
Camp  at  Monroe.  X.  Y. 

6.— Presidents  of  Five  State  Farm  Bureau  Or- 
ganizations. repre.senting  250.000  farmers. 


(C">i-.vrijht  hy   fn'terwood  &   VnUcrwooJi 
7. Rang'T.  R.  E.  Madson.  of  Texas.  The  Tall- 
est Visitor  to  the  White  House,  7  ft.  6  in. 
S. The  Prince  of  Wales  Help.'i  to  Lay  Corner- 
stone  of   Woman'.s    Btiilding  a:    Halifax. 

9. Carry  Home  Army  Food  Purchased  at  Sale 

in  Xew  Y'ork. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


II«w  Jersey  melon*  are  selling  from  $)4''i 
15  per  100.  The  second  croj)  of  Nvw  .ler- 
«ey  raspberries  are  now  on  the  marlift  and 
selling  from  lawWc.  HuckleberrieK  are 
winding  up  their  season,  many  of  the  bu|>' 
plies  lieing  very  poor,  sales  being  from  1"> 
(^'Hc  per  quart. 

Pool  try 

The  live  poultry  market  is  ruling  firm  and 

dbout    the    followinu    ranKe    of    jtrices:       Live 

fowls,    31(«3'6c.       Cliickciis,       not      Jc^borns, 

:r,i(<i>36c;     beghorn    chickens,    28(ri31c;       old 


September   13,    1919 


NEW   TOBK   HAT   AND   OBAIN 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

PhUadetphia,  Pa.,  6eipt.  6.  IQiaT 

Nerer    in    our    experience    have    we    seen _  „  .  , ._   ,   ^      _   -  _ 

Bcurby     fruits    and    vcgctalries    in    as    light     roosters,    Safii-Suc;    spring    ducks,    28((i'30c:     moderale    offerings,    and    prices     oi     choice         Quotations:      City    feed,    bran,    $*7;    mid 


increased   pressure   to  sell.      Steers,   good  to 

i^hoice,    $14. 7;>'te' 16.150;      do.,      fair,    to   good,  

»rj  75rn  14.7.-. ;     common    to    fair,       »11  25.(<i  „         York   Cifv     Sffnt     8     ini« 

12.7.-);    wws.    fat.    i*r    lb.,    good    to    choice,  "®*    ""  '-"•*•   "•P'-  "•    *"'» 

ciiriiJed,   8^4  (<i  10c;   fair  to  good.  6->i((i«%c;  Peed. — The   recent   break   In    coarse   grains 

do.,     common     to    fair.    4%(ii6%c;       bologna  has    served    to    increase    offers    of    null    feed 

cows.       414('i5^4c;       calves,      extra      choice,  and    prices    have    ex|>«rienced   quite    a    notice- 

$2 2., 'lO ((I  act;     fair    to    good,    $l!>(ii21;     com-  «ble    reduction.      Buyers    were    not    dispoaed 

mon     $l2i((rl»>;     heavy,    ♦»W12;    Tennessee,  to    pay    the    recent    high    levals    wbi'le    other 

choice,    »lG((il9;      other    southern,    $8.50lC"i  markets     were    declining,     and    mills     finally 

I] -J  50  reH|>onded   tu   the  general   pressure   and   made 

Sheep    and    Lambs. — ^Tlie    general      market  concessions    in   orders    to    attract   more    buti- 

ruled   lirm,   due  to   fairly  active  demand   and  ness. 


supply  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  they  old  duoka 
are  at  "'he  present  time.  Today  the  mar- 
ket was  practically  hare  of  many  t-omniodi- 
ties  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  .lersey  that 
are  usually  very  iilentiful.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  white  poiuloes.  sweet  i>otatoe8. 
a  few  lima  beans,  a  few  toaiialoes  and  a 
amall  quantity  of  cabbage  and  beuns.  therti 
waa  practically  no  vegetables  here  whatever. 
Vegetables 
Receipts  of  iMitatoe.s  ere  moderate  and  un- 
der a  fair  demand  the  market  is  rmling  about 
steady  as  foiHows:  Southern  barrels.  No. 
I's,  lohi.'i.aS;  soutliern  field  run  No.  I'a 
$4@4.5U  per  liarrel,  and  No.  2'k  >2.i5afai 
3. as.  New  Jersey  potatoes  in  I.IO  lb. 
Mcks  are  selling  at  ♦4.7'5(<1'6  for  cobblera 
and  $3.85(o'4.25  for  Giants,  with  No.  2'8  tfl 
both  varieties  at  »2.75&i3.a5.  Car  lot  re- 
ceipts in  bulk  are  selling  from  |3(ua.S0  cwt. 
The  potatoes  hauled  in  'by  the  nearbv  fann- 
ers   are    selling    from    '91u>1.35    for    N< 


aSdi  37c. 

Eggs 

Since  the  advance  of  3  cents  per  doien 
in  all  grades  of  eggs  which  took  place  somo 
few  days  ago,  the  market  has  been  ruling 
linn  and  unchanged  from  day  to  day  with 
an  active  demand  that  quickly  absorbs  all 
ofTerings  of  strictly  fancy  eggs  at  firll  quo 
tations  with  some  extra  fancy  well  known 
marks  bringing  a  premium  over  prices  quot- 
ed, which  are  about  as  fo41ows:  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  nearby  current  receipts. 
'52c  per  dozen;  do.,  firsts,  S4c;  fair  to  good, 
48(ci'50c;  seconds,  44('a>47e;  wettorn 
as  to  quality,  60(S'54e. 

4 

LAKOASTEB  PBODUOB  MABKBT 


Lancaster,    Pa.,   Sept.    8,    1910. 
Lancaster    County'*    answer    to    the    cam 


g    irom    9l(ai.'.K>    lor    xo'o.    I's  paign    against    the    high    cosi    of    living    was 

and    50<?i90c    for   undergrades.  given    here    today    with    an    advance    in    the 

Artichokes    are    now    arriving    on    market  price  of   eggs   of   6ve  cents   a   dozen,    and   • 

and    seMing   at   910  per  drum.      Were   it  not  boost    of    fifty    cents    a    basket    for    peaches. 

for  the  generally  poor  quality   the  bean  mar-  Apples    were    alto    higher    and    other    prices 

ket    would    be   much    higher   than   it   Is.      On  Armly   maintained  despite   a   large   supply    of 

account     of     the     jKwr     quality,       green    wax  jiroduce. 

•beans    are   selling    ."iocdi  $1.25    per    ^basket.  Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,     eSlo 

Bunch   beets  are  in  good  deimnd  and  aelling  e.'ic  .per    lb.;    country    butter,    0.'>@; 70c;    eggs 


lambs  were  higher.  Sheared  sheep,  welhera,  dlings,  »57  in  100-pound  sacks;  red  do«, 
extra,  $11  («  11.50;  good  to  choice.  $9.5(»(ii  ^9;  nomina'l,  in  100-pound  eacke;  We»i- 
10.50;  mi-diuin,  $7.50((i  **a50;  common,  $4(.i  ern  spring  bran,  $45.5(l((i  46;  standard  mid- 
5;  ewes,  fat.  heavy,  ♦8fr>9;  spring  UiuHis.  dlings,  $59;  flour  middlings;  $«4 ;  red  dog. 
choice,  |ll6.oO((i  17.25;  medium,  $12'(ftl4;  i$71.50,  «11  in  100-pound  sacks,  SOdav  ship- 
culls  and    common.    $(*(<i  10.  ment.       Oat    feed,    $31(<ia2;       rye    middlings. 

Hogs. — Demand     waa     moderate     and     the  $52;   white  hominy  feed,  nomin«l,  oil  in  100- 

market    ruled    steady.      Supi»lies    were    aulfl  pound    sacks.      Cottonseed   oil    meal,    October 

cient     for     trade      requirements.      Quotations  ahiinnent.   $79;    linseed  oil  meal,   nominal,    in 

for    best    western,    $2i.5(l('i  23 ;    Pennsylvania  100-pound  sacks, 
and    Maryland.    $2o.5(»fti21.  Hay    and    Straw. — There    is    a   little   better 

City  Dressed  Stock. — There  was  a  fair  In-  trade   in   evidence   today   and    it   would   seem 

quiry  for  steers,   heifers  and  cows  and  values  that    the     IwtUun     of     the    market     had    lieen 

?^r^'     generally   ruled  steady   under   moilerate  offer-  roarhed    for   the   time  at  le.ist.    tlio  we  see  no 

•'"•■      mgg       llogs  were  in  fair  request  and  steady.  imi>r«ve«nent  in  prices  and  on   the  low  grades 

Calves     sold     fairly     and    values     were    we<l  of     small     hales     there     i«     considerable    ir- 

maintained.     Quotations:  regu^lanty    in   reported   sales.      A  'littVe  call  la 

Steers.     letoMc;    heifers.    17(<}22c;    cows,  reported    for    light    clover    mixed,    but    heavy 

ll(<ilUc;    dresaed,    choice,    2«ra>31c;    country  mixed    is   very    slow    s<ile.      Rye    straw   barely 

dressed.    2i5((|)2«c;    sheep,    206i'>23e;      lambs,  steady.     Oat  straw  acarre  and   watered 
spring,    28'((i32e;    hogs,    29c. 

-— * -^ 


LIVE  STOCK  HABKETS 


ntry 

around    ACu  5c    per    bunch.      A    few    Brusaella      t>5c   per  dozen ;    duck   eggs 

sprouts    are    appearing    on    the    market    and      lOo    each. 

selling   around   $10  a  drum.      Cabbage  which  Poultry. — Dressed   old    chickens 


Rast  BuiTalo,  N.  Y..  Sept.  8. — Cattle. — 
ReceipU   600;   alow. 

Calves. — ReceipU,    100;    steady,  $T(n'23A0. 

Hogs. — Receipts.  2200;  2JW50c  higher; 
heavy,    $20;       yorkers,    $20.75 ;_  pigs,    ^10; 


50c;    goose   eggs,     ^ugis.  >16(d  16.50;   stags,    $l6(g  14: 

Sheep    and    Lambs. — ^Receipts,    600;   iambs 
25c     higher 


»l  ' 


lambs.    $«ru)16.7S:       yearlings. 


Hay. — No.  1  large  bales,  $:v5(>i  36  ton ;  Ne. 
2.  $316133  ton;  No.  3.  $276i29;  ahipping 
$i24A>>26  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mixed.  $31 
(a'3^    ton.      Glover,    No.    1,    mixed.    $2*(ii30. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  So.  1  rye,  $16(d'17;  No. 
1   oat,    $14. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $2.37  %;  No.  2  hard 
winter,     $2.a7V4. 

Corn. — No.  2  yeUow,  $1.8-4H:  Mo.  3  T*l- 
low,    $1.«3K. 

Oats.— No.  2  white,  83He;  N».  t  whlta, 
81e. 

Rye. — Kxport.   $1.S1%. 


THlUiDEJiPHlA    DAIBT    MABKET 


$45  and  some  at  $36.  Tliese  increased  aup 
piles  from  New  York  state  are  causing  low- 
er prices  in  New  .lersey  csfbbage  which 
shown  today  at  SSfTi  75c  a  basket.  Carrote 
are  scarce  and  firm  at  $3(<ii4  per  100  bunch- 
es. Cauliflower  is  in  light  supply  and  til- 
ing  around  $2.50  per  crate   containing  about 


beana,     50c    quart;    do.,    20(h'2Ac    lb.;    cauli-  (.'uttle. Receipts,    4000; 

flower,    10(31 15e   head;    cabbage,    SCnlOc  tid.;  iteady 

sweet   potatoes.    35c    H    pk.    :potatoes,    $1.75  sbeep. — Recespts.      «000; 

(a  2    bu.;    do.,    2Sif<i  30c    V4    pk. ;    turnips,    lAc  gteady 

'/^    pk.;    apinach.    20c    '/k    pk. ;    parsnips,    5c  

liOX. 

Fruit. — Peaches,    10c    per    box;    do.,    $3«i 


Roceipta, 
steady ;     calve* 
weak ;      lamb* 


a  dozen   bead*.     Celery   shows   a  wide  range     2.50    per    basket;    pears,    5(apl'5c    per    box; 
according   to   sise.     Some   bunches  selling^  at     cantaloupes,    5@'8e   each;    watennelons,   35 (n 


Pittsbnrgb,  Pa..  Sept.  8.— "Cattl*. — Steady; 
supply  light;   prime.  $1-5. 7'5'(a)  16.50 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Sept.  6,   1919. 

Butter. — The  Produce  Exchange  was  dot- 
ed and  little  interest  was  shown  in  th* 
wholesale  markets  for  butter.  Prices  were 
nominally   unchanged. 

Fresh,  solid  parked,  creamery,  extra.  59c; 
high  scoring    gi.od.n.    606i'02c;    the   latter   for 


85c  each;   grapes.  20rn>40c    H    pk. 

Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2^0  per  bu.; 
rye,  $1.65;  oat*.  8oc;  corn,  $1.95;  timothy 
hay,  $30  per  ton;  mixed  hay,  $28;  wheat 
straw,   $10;   oat  straw,   $5  per  ton. 

TOBK    PBODUOB   MABKBTt 


75e  others  65c.  and  kome  as  low  as  20c. 
Scarcity  in  corn  is  making  high  pricez,  wiles 
today  lead  froro  $1(«  150  per  % -basket  in 
good  stock  while  Pennaylvania  told  from 
$2.50(f]  3-50  per  100  ear*.  New  York  state 
is  now  supplying  the  only  cucumbers  on  th* 
laarket  st  the  present  time  which  are  meet- 
ing    a     good     demsnd     at     $1.50H  2  25     per  

bushel,     with    the    dills    at    $2-50ra2  75    and  York,   Pa..    September   6.    1919. 

the   count  pickels  at   $3  .lOfn  4.50  per  bushel.  There    i*   a   ahortage    in    many    of   the   f»ll     ^„      „     .„„,    . 

£gr  plant*  from  New  Jersey  are  mostly  poor     product*   that  ar*  usually   to  be  seen   at  thi*     ai^jsodi^ig.igo:        medium 

and   for  thi*  reason   are  only   bringing  from     time    of    th*    year.      There    is    an    abundanco     |i,|,tg    $l.8.10wl9.6U. 

80(g  60c  a  basket.     Garlic  i«  weak  and  lower     of   York   County    cantaloupes    on    the   market         Cattle ^Receipts     4A0;    market    for   week. 

at  206i  80e  a  pound.  There  it  a  fair  de  now  for  ten  days.  The  quality  is  not  of  j,,,^  jj-^j  j^,f  steers,  ttosdy ;  other  grades 
mand  for  horse  radish  at  $7fri7.50  per  cwt.  the  beet  and  the  price  is  very  low.  Loads  ^„j  claaae*  unevenly  10c  to  40c  lower; 
Lettuce  when  strictly   fancy   is  bringing  from     of    400     to     600    cantaloupes     not     averaging      butcher  atock    mostly    lAc  to  25c  lower;  oan- 


$1.25^1.50    a    box    but    there    is    a    lot    o<     over    4i(<i  5e    each.      Sweet    corn    which    was  y,^^    ^    25c    lower;    calves.    $l.a5    to 


ah^ep. — strong;  supply  light;   prime  weth-  joWbing   sales;    extra   firsts,   58c;   flrttt,   63 H 

ert    $10  60(ji  11.2<5;    culls   and    common,    $3(ii  ®5«c;     seconds,     51(ii53e;    thirds,     48(i|!50e; 

5'    lambs     $9(0  15  73.  sweet    creamery,    choice   and    fancy,    61(^63c; 

Veal    Calves $23(giQ2 '50.  <*<>■•    '»''    '"    good,    56(((6Uc;    ladle-packed,    aa 

Ho«s — .Higher;  rupply,  22  double  deokt;  to  quality,  47'<i49c;  packing  stock,  4£(^ 
VTime  heavies,  $16.50;  mediums  and  heavy  46c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  jobbing 
yorkers.  $20.500120.65;  light  yorkers,  $1»('>  at  64('U>6c;  good  to  choice.  59(s63c;  fair. 
19.50;  pigs,  ♦W.50f<il9;  roughs,  $l«&i  54W57c.  „,.,.„  ^  ^  a 
17  50  Cheese — Firmly  bi>ld.  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  flats,   current  make.   3234®82'Hc: 

Kansas    City.    Mo..     Sept.    8. — Hogs. — Re-  s^)•cialt  higher;    fair   to  good.   3l@38e;  jo*- 
ceipls.    400;    steadier    to    lOe    higher;    bulls,  bing  salea  of  fancy  goodi,   33<e34c. 
$18.25  er  19.40;                         


HBW  TOBK  MILK  MABKBT 


New  York  City,  S«pt.  6,   1919. 
Trade   waa   slow    last   week    with    slightly 


and    feeder*,    tteady. 


0krst    are    not    wsniea    at    oi»«i  oc    a   oa»«e».  vegeiaoies. — -rniaioe*,     iswiouc     ^     pera ;  -.»>.»,    ...~ 

The   only   peas   now  on   the   market  are   from  $l.£0(a  2    per    bushel:    caibbage.    3 ft  7c   head;  ^'l*°,  J"*'' 

California    telling    from    $7'ci7.50    per    drum,  lettuce.   2'ii  5c  head;   beets,   5c  bunch;   oniona,  '"  i*^  •   "?''' 

Peppers    are   selling    from   25((i  40c    a  basket.  5e    bunch;    radishes,  -5c   bunch;   onions,    20Cn  20.^5;     lig 


per  hamper   while  the    %  basket  ranged  from  Butter.— Country.    45  0 '55c   p<Hind;    separa- 

$2  25(1  3    on    the    improved   beans    and    $1.50  tor.   eoft  70c  pound;  milk,   10c  quart.  

Hi   p*r    H-basket.      Fancy    small    okra*  are         Poultry. — Hens,    256128c    pound;      spring- ii,».. n^.ini. 

want^  at  $2   per    H-baskit   while   the  large  er*.  30(a  32c  ,«und ;  dreaaed,  75c0$2  each  „^i'"K»'     "' •  ^\    ^Ti^'VT^'iVJ^r 

^kra.   are   ^t  "wsnted   at   5t,..  75c   a  basket.  ^   Vegetables-Potatoe.,  _  ,20  30c^  4    peck;     f  »»„<>;•'/,:?}  •...-^.'I'eVag?*'    hea^vy'    $?«'" 

~      ~        aedium.   41«.5aCa  20.25 :    light.    $19f<i 

Pepper*    are   selling    from   2.") hi  40c    a  iiassei.  5c    bunch:    radishes.  *c    bunch:   onions.    20W      <;".i".     light     light,     $li<_.iO0  19._7_5;       heavy 

Romaine  is  scarce  and   bring*  from  $10  1.50  >5e     H 

a    hamper.       Squash    sold    today    from    5«((i  «oap    b . .. .    ,.    _.„ - 

75c    a   ibaiket.      Strictly    fancy    tomatoes   ar*  stafk ;    egg   plants.    50  8c   each;    beans,    lO'o       ^19. 

very   acarce  and  wanted   and   such  when  here  1,5c    Vi    peck:    lard.    380  40c  pound. 

•ell     very     readily     at    $2r<i2.50     per     baski-l  Fruit. — Apples.    100  40c     Vk     peck;      $10 

while    ordlitary    tomatoes    are    bringing    from  2    per    bushel;    plums.    70  10c    box;    peachea. 

$10  1.75   a    basket    and    No.    2's    from    6Or0  lOlg  ISc    box;    $1.750  2.25    a    basket;    canta- 

91    a    basket.      Sweet    potatoes    are    probably  loupes.    20«c;    wstermf4ons,    100  15c  eaoh. 

the  most   plentiful    commodities   in   the  Tege-  Retail      Grain      Market. — Wheat,       $2.40; 

table    line,    with    the    i>ossih)e    excetition    of  corn,    $2.25;    oats,   $1.01;    rye,    $1.65;    bran. 

-white     potatoes,     now     on     our     msrVet     and  $3  ^er   cwt. :  tniddlinft,  ^.'50  fer  cwt. 

pricet   now   prtvaiiling   are   the  lowest  of  the 


peck;    lim;    beant.    S5.0  40e    quart;     packing   mtws.   •»<»«,''■»}«"«* >|,"',PS«'', 
Squash    sold    today    from    5«("      «,ap    beans.    20fo  25c    quart;    celery.    S.«10e     »"K    »•*»•    '«'»«''.    $160  16.75,    pigl,     $1«  75 

Cattle. — Receipts,  2000;  compared  with 
week  ago,  heavy  steers,  weak,  good  and 
choice,  light  and  handy  weight  steers  and 
better  grade  heifers,  25c  to  50c  higher; 
canners,  15c  to  25c  higher;  bull*.  »5c  high 
er;    westerns,    mostly    »5c    lower;       feeder*, 


percen 

Receipts   of    milk    an<<    cream    in  40-^aart 

cans  for  the  week  e«iing  September  0th. 
1919   wera  as  folioir*: 

Railroad  HUk  Orsam 

Krie      40.876  8.990 

Susquehanna   S.990  67 

West    Shore     14.010  2,004 

Lackawanna     58,776  8,960 

N.  Y.  Central  (long  lianl)    .152,413  *,6«4 

Ontario       45.110  l.«8B 

Lehigh    Valley     46,478  1.340 

New    Haven     6,575  M 

Pennsylvania     12,116  4«2 

Other  Sources     «,200  850 


season  ao  fir,  yellow  No  I's  seHing  today 
at  $10  1.20  a  basket  and  reds  from  $1^5 
ei35.  While  No.  2's  aold  from  50feT8« 
per  baakat.  New  Jersey  spinsch  has 
It*  appearance  on  the  market  and  has 
from  75c(a$l  2'i  per  H  basket.  Turnips  re- 
main ttetdy  and  unchanged  at  40(34o«  • 
basket. 

Tinltg 
Strictly    fancy    hand    picked    apples     are 


tteady   to  ttrong. 

»t.:  middlingt.  »3.60  per  cwt.  ^eep.— Receipts     7000;      '<"»£■•»•»*      '»*»' 

Wholesale  Grain  Ilarket.— Wheat,  ^.W;  week  ago,  native  tamba  steady  to  25e  high 
eorn.  $2.10;  oats.  86c;  rye.  $1.40;  bran,  er;  western.,  mo.tly  steady;  fat  ewet,  on 
$54    per    ton:    middlings.    $70    per   ton. 


Totals    . . . . 
aame  week  latt  year 


.38$.  043 
.3*7,007 


1MX« 
1$,M* 


NEW  YOBK  PBODVOE 


New  York  City,   Sept.  8,    1919. 

Bntter. — Dntettled;  receipU.  10.858  ttfbt; 
Cfi—ery,  higher  than  extras,  67H@'54e; 
•ztrss,  98  score,  57c;  firsts.  530  56He; 
packing  stock,   cnrrent  make.   No.   2.   46c. 

Eggs. — Irregular;    receipts,    25,780  ^aset; 


changed:  yearling  wethers,  strong  to  50e 
kighcr;  feeder  laml>*.  mostly  25c  to  60c  low- 
«r;  feeders,  yesrlingz  and  wether*  strong; 
few  choice  breeding  ewes.  •Iroog;  others 
weak  to  50c  lower. 


aSASS   SEED 


Tolodot  O.,   Sept  8,  1919. 
OloT*r,    caah,   «28;    October,    $a8.40;      De- 
caoaber.     $37.40 ;       March.       $27.60.      Atoikt, 


Lanca.ter,   Pa..  Sept.  «.— Cattle —Recelptt.     caah,     $27.40;     October,    *2*-iOi       Timothy, 


«154    head,    against   7360    head    last    Monday 

market  eluggwh ;  prices  lower;  many  unsold: 

good  choice  steers,   $l4(<i  15.2'5;    fair  to  good 


caah,    $A.10;    Septemiber.      $5.40; 
$5.80;    DecfOkber,    $5.52>i. 


October, 


bringing   good   price.   New   Jersey    S  bssket*     fre,h    gatherel    extr«*.    550v56c;    do.,    extra     ateer*.  $12.75fei  13  75 ;  medium  to  fair  steers, 
eallinglrom  $1.«2  25  for  No.   r*  and  5(io'..      j,,^     520  54c;    do.,    firsts,    470  51c;    state,     $12250  13;      f«" "'«",»""*<*'"'?,   •^•".•: 
$1   for  No.    2's.     Southern   applM   m  barrels     pennsylvsnia    and    nearby    western     hennery     $7,750  9;  amwth  and  fat  bu*l-    $I10l-.»5, 
are  ranging  about   a*  follows:      Smokehouse      -.rhlte,  fine  to  fanccy.   7847.5c :  state.     Penn      "'<>'""    »°T»°'*^  ^""•i.'^^^^' '"^'.k*"?!,         / 
$60  7-50;   Grimes   Go*den.    »6^0<5  «-^0;   ^c      .yWania  and  nearby  hennery  white,  ordinary     mon  to  "««'»"»  ,V'''v*'i"o^  "'   !!^„  *  jl     bac 
fntosh,    $6.50(59;    Red    Streak.    $6.500  7.50:      ti  prime,  «O0  72c ;  do.   brown,  600  «.5e ;  do      prime    herfers,     »»2  riV"'  >3  ?5;       ««»"^,»»     ", 
Pippiaa,    $6.50^7.50;    other   varieties.   $3.60     „thered  brown  and  mixed  colors.   5305^c.       medium   heifers,   »*  >J'^_»:*-'i.«;"<*  Jf>  'iS'Sl     nw 
ST  per  barreU  A  car  of  Delaware  SUyman-         Cheese. — Unsettled;   receipU,  2,579  boxea; 
Wiaeniie    •old    at    $1.8502.65      per     bushel     ,t,j,     ^,^,,  ^,|,     cMirtni  make.    flaU,    apec- 
hamper.   whil*  other  varieties  range  from^l      j,i,      ai(a31%e.     do.     average     run.       300 
0  2  25    per   hamper.      Two    cars    western    box      30Hc;    state.       whole    milk,       current    make, 
apple*  told  here  today  one  car  bringing  from     ,^in,     specials.    3OH031>4*;    do.,      average 
.  .    .^.    ....  ^^^    29H08OC. 

Poultry' — Live,    eteady;    rhickena,        29'n 

33c:   fowls.   320  36c;   roosters.   23c;  turkey*, 

250  30c:    dresxed,    steady    and    unchanged. 
Vegetables. — Potatoes.    Long    Island.    $40 


TOBACCO   MAKKET 


$3  7SifiS.35  a  box  and  the  other  are  from 
92  55^3.45  per  box.  A  few  crab  apples  are 
arriving  and  selling  from  fl'lxii  16  a  lisrrel. 
Bartlett  pears  are  in  good  demand  at  $3  (<i 
e  25  per  bushel  for  No.  I's  and  $2'n  2.35  for 
No.  2's.  A  car  of  New  York  SUte  Seckel 
peart  sold  here  this  morning  at  $4  7.>  per 
l>aah«4  for  fancy  and  $3  per  bui.hel  for 
choice  Nearby  i>eaches  from  Jew  Jersey 
are  about  wound  «p.  The  4ight  supply  tell- 
ing today  St  $H<i2.-50  per  Hbasket.  and 
$:*'n3.'50  per  crate.  Peaches  from  Hew 
York  State,  however,  have  started  to  ar- 
rive,   the  flrtt  car  of  the  season   getting  here 


Altbo  tfce  acreage  of  the  PenntylTsni*  «•- 

bacco    crop    has    been    eonsiderstely    redneea 

condition    of    the    crop     si    compsrately 

«w-s.-»8--25;«  10.26;  fair  to  good  cows    $6^5     f^-^^^SJ   1°    'p7.'et;,r'airo'ttr"to*.rc: 
0'8.1i5;    conanon  to  medium   ocwt.   $.^«*5.36;      "'^    w»uviu«    .-    »■_,.'  .    .;.„. 

atock    bul"*.    $90  9  85:   good   to  prime  calve* 
$21022.25;    medium   to    good    ca" 
20.75;    common   to  medium  calves 

18-'5-  :.     .       .. 

Sheep. — Receipts.    100  bead;  lamb*.     $16; 

*heep.      $1.3.500  15.75. 

Hog*. — Receipts,   231    head;  market  alow; 

Drices    lower    good    to   prime.    $19^500^20.50; 

T.     ..      .- ^: mt  a  Jin/A  la  OIC  .  wMnwKa 


..r,^.  >.i.M  growing    localities.      Thu   establishes   *^»'»"J: 

c'ilv^    $1^.'  tion    which    should    be   greatly    to    the   benejt 

M  ^'l3  2^CT  ot    growers     in     this    section     and     evidently 

es,     wia.^in  ^j„"be   reflected    from   time    to    time   in   good 


5    pe?    165  1b,     hag;    Jersey    No.    i.    $4,660      light    to    medium.       •1»«"®>«.25;       rough*, 
4.75    bag;    No.    2.    $2.50.      Beans,    green,    50e     $100  17.50;    stags    to  sows.   $14(gi.l6Jl0. 


fVi  $2  basket;  do.,  lima.  $30'5  basket.  BeeU. 
$1.500  2.50  per  100  ibunches.  Carrots.  $10) 
2  per  100  bunches.  Cabbage.  $4'(rfl  per 
100.  Lettuce,  M'^ISe  basket.  Tomatoes, 
No.    1,    $10  3    box. 

Fruit. — Apples,     $102     haaket.        Peacbe*. 
$1.25ft;'3  crste;     Jersey,   $20  3  crate.   BkM'k- 


VHnJU>BIf  HIA  HAT   AKD   OBAUT 


kmelons,    $10)3    crata. 


this  morning  and  selling  at  $1..^0((j  1.«.0  per  },e„i„  156,  Me  quart  Hnckleberrie*,  10 
half  bnahel  baskets.  There  were  5  cars  of  ^25c  quart.  Musk 
Delaware  grapes  here  today  which  met  • 
good  demand  at  about  the  following  prices: 
Concordt.  pony  b«sket.  180  21c:  Ooncordt. 
jumbo 'basket.  $1.15;  Concords.  «-ba»ket  car- 
rier*. $1-25;   Delaware  i«ny  basket.  23'«24c. 


PHIIJLDELPHIA   UVE    STOCK 


Philadelphia.   Pa.,  Sept.   8.    1919. 
.    .  Receipts    of    live    sUx-k     for    week    ending 

Only    a    few    Damson    plums    are    arriving     September   6   were  as   follow*:  , 


t.v  expre**  and  these  are  aeUing 
7'Oc  per  small  handle  baskeU.  The  eanta- 
lout>e  market  is  improving:  good  New  Jersey 
atock  now  selling  .from  500  90c  per  H  bas- 
ket, and  culls  from  200/ 35c.  A  few  car* 
western    cantaloupes    are    still    arriving    and 


Hogs 


5.aa« 


PhiladHphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  S,   1919. 

sled     1 
ton* 
es 
St 
36 

mixed 
mi 

tangTed'rye'.    $13  0  13J-.0:    No     2    do  .    $1!J0 
1250      No.    1    wheat    straw.    $ia0  126O;    No 
a    do.    $ai0  11.50;    No.    1    oat    straw,    $iafa« 
12  50;    No     2    do..    $110  1150. 

Bran  — In    small    supply    and    quiet.      Oar 


and  advancing  prices  all  along  the  line.  It 
is  well  that  so  far  as  known  no  transac- 
tions in  the  new  crop  have  been  "P<»"~ 
and  growers  should  persistently  refuse  »• 
price  their  tobacco  until  something  more 
definite  is  known.  It  should  be  remember 
ed  that  sales  to  •peculators  often  do  not 
hold  at  time  of  drtivery  and  that  in  tM 
event  of  proflta  the  same  belong  lOK""*'^ 
to  the  producer  who  is  in  no  wsy  dependeat 
upon  the  middleman  for  his  measure  of  suc- 
cess.      The     present    outlook    should    8't*"J 


4,200     iftts.    including   sacks,   soft    winter   brsn.    city 


Beef      Sheep  and 
Cattle  Lamb* 

ToUl  for  Week    ...2.««»  6.405 

Previous   Week    ...3.000  7.393  „,.„     „   _ 

Calves— Receipte  of  calves  fast  week  were  m»lis.    in    100  lbs.  **eks.   per  ton.   $51;   wert 

sVllTnTfr^  $r5(>0 3  per  standard  crste  and     2.038    head    against.     1.766    head    week    pre  .rn    «>'«    "j"«"    ''f*"',  ;"„"^"  ' '^o^.      •   Vs 

$1  2.5  0  1.75  per  flat  crate.      Watermelon*  are     vious.  Ion.  **^'"*^;.,»,V""'  '"•"•    '"    '"""'    *•'** 

meeting  a  alow  demand  aHho  the  recent  hot         Beef   Cattle —Choice    oattle    ruled    steady,  per   ton.    $470  49  .,  at«o 

Fpell    has    stiffened    the    msrket    to    some    ex-     with    demand    absorbing    the  ofTerings   of   Uiis  l^"""  — J """S*'   i?.  *  an, ^' a, V-   Mo    a    tO-M 

«ent    sosne  sales  now  ibeing     made  at  $1000)      description.      Calvee   weak    and    lower    due    to  Oats —No    2,  white.   800  81c,  Mo.  3.  ivut 

300'  per    oar    for    Southern    melons,      while     »   ilvw   deinsad,   easier  outside    advices   and  (lOc. 


a    relatively     smsH     and     thus    non  essenl 
part    of    an    old    product,    but  -would   o***,, 
come   fi.rward    when   a   new   crop   wa*  reaoy- 

A  new  angle  of  the  Washington  »lt"»»jf* 
is  a  suggestion  that  packers  "°"'"*'"',k '1 
trihution   by  a  method  that   would  mskejnw" 


Those 


resj.onsible  for  co*t»  to  consumers 
with  their  ears  to  the  ground  st  "tsnint 
ton  predict  some  nulure  of  Oovernment  s« 
pervision  not  only  of  rlie  packing  indu'tr) 
lut  of  the  live  stock  men  tt  ceruin. 


(IK)-      e  I     1"  f  "iill  '^ 
aepleiiibor  13.  1919. 

GRANGE  OPPOSES  mUTARY 
BILL 


H 


The  army  reorgauizalioii  bill  is 
before  ConRros:;.  carrying  provisions 
for  a  standing  army  of  appro.ximatf- 
ly  600,000  men.  A  special  bill  in- 
creasing the  officer  personnel  to  IS.- 
000  iias  already  passed  botli  the 
House  and  Senate.  Tlio  whole  pro- 
position, it  is  frankly  stated,  mean.s 
an  annual  co.st  of  1600.000,000. 

The  Grange  speaks  for  the  farmer 
people   of   the   country     in     opposi'ii; 
any  plan,  state  or   national,      wliich 
features  a  Ciimiiul.sory  military  train- 
ing.    It  is  on  record  to  this  efi'eot  in 
vigorous   language     in     a     resolution 
ailopted  at  its  last  ;.nnual  .session.  It 
has  endorsed  plainly  and  freely,  the 
League  of  Nations  the  prime  objopt 
of    which    is    to    do    away    with    the 
standing  armies  which  menaced  an  1 
nearly   crushed   the   best   civilization 
the  world  has  yet  produced.  The  Na- 
tlonrl  Grange  now  sees  in  the  drive 
for   the   adoption    of   this    $600,000.- 
000  a  year  program  of  the  American 
milit;:rists   a   plan   to   build    up   h'uv 
what      we     have      crushed     in      Ger- 
many, a  military  machine.     This  ma- 
chine,   if   created,    will    rest    on    the 
narrov,-      and      autocratic      authority 
with    which    each    officer     is     vested 
when    the    first    shoulder    strap     Is 
pinned   on   the  shoulder   of   the  new 
second  lieutenant.  The  human  weak- 
ness   for    auth)-ity    and    then    more 
authority,  functioning  from  the  sec- 
ond lieutenant  to  the  lieutenant  gen- 
eral   has    reached    even    to    the    ou" 
time    pacificist    of    the    cnbinet.    the 
pres<'nt  war  s-.-cretary.     It  Is  not  an 
American    ideal    and    the    Grange    is 
opposed  to  it.     Tliere  i«.  of  course,  a 
necessity   for   some     sttinding    army, 
but  no  demand  and  nb  necessity  out- 
side  of    an    artillcially     created     de- 
mand, plus  the  very  plain  desire  of  a 
lot  of  lieutenants  and  captains  and 
perhap.s  a  few  higher-ups.  to  live  at 
governiueut    expense,    for    a    600. oon 
man  iirmy.  and  a  .« 600.000,000  bur- 
den. If  any  one  thinks  this  Is  a  popu- 
lar subject  let  him  discuss  It  with  n 
group  of  doughboys  ji-st    home  froi;. 
France. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


amv  shoe.s  and  get  there  without 
1)1  inning  a  wck  aliead  for  the  event. 
It  i;!ves  us  a  ciianco  to  get  af:i|u;iint- 
O'l  in  :i  wuy  that  is  not  po.ssible  dur- 
ing working  hours.  The  man  who 
cannot  have  ;v  good  time  in  hi.-;  own 
neighliorliood,  or  in  his  own  house, 
will  not  get  much  fun  out  of  life. 
More  neigliltorhood  picnics  will  help 
to  develop  :t  good  community  siiirit 
in   many  fanning  sections. — K. 


FARMERS  HEAR  GRANGE 
MASTERS 


The  Pomona  Grange  and  County 
Farm  Bureau  make  a  big  combina- 
tion for  a  pienic  in  New  York  State. 
Nearly  every  farmer  is  u  memtier  of 
one  or  both  of  these  organizations. 
JTi'lsiimmer  gatherings  of  farmer.^ 
have  been  held  in  a  large  numlier  of 
counties  this  season,  but  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  Monroe  (^ounty  Grange 
and  Farm  niireau  held  at  Industry 
lecently,  is  v.orthy  of  special  men- 
tion becat!;-.'-'  Monroe  is  the  leading 
Grange  county  In  New  York  stale 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  is  very  strrng. 
It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  3  000 


per.soiis. 

.State  Grange  Ma.ster  Sherman  J. 
Lowell  told  the  farmers  tiiat  they 
would  never  get  anywhere  as  in- 
dividuals; that  they  have  got  to 
Work  tog<'llier  if  tliey  secure  their 
demands.  They  arc  going  (o  have  a 
fair  profit  for  the  food  they  produce 
or  take  a  summer  vacation.  And  Ir 
this  time  comes  the  people  of  the  cit- 
ies are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  are  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Springfield, 
Mas.s..  was  tlio  leading  .speaker.  He 
spoke  of  the  repeal  of  the  daylight 
saving  law  as  one  of  the  acliieve- 
ments  of  or.^anized  farmers  of  wliich 
the  grange  with  its  SOO.OOO  mem 
bers  took  a  leading  part.  The  powe;- 
of  the  grange  is  going  to  be  demon- 
strated as  never  before  during  the 
next  !?.\x  months.  The  time  has  come, 
he  said,  for  us  In  the  United  States 
to  find  out  whether  a  few  noisy  labor 
leaders  or  the  people  who  make  up 
the  citizenship  and  pay  the  taxes 
are  going  to  rule  this  country. 

"The  C^nlted  States  took  a  back- 
ward step."  said  Mr.  Gardner,  "when 
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congress  lay  down  and  let  the  brolU- 
erhoods  put  tlie  Adamson  l.iw  over 
them.  Our  present  labor  troubles 
began  with  that  act. 

"It  is  true  that  big  business  i.s  sel- 
fish, but  the  great  mass  of  investors 
are  honest  men  who  have  gotteu 
their  money  honestly.  The  time  has 
coiiie  when  somebody  has  got  to  pro- 
claim the  go.spel  that  it  is  still  a 
fairly  respectable  thing  to  work. 
People  are  fearing  that  they  will  do 
more  work  than  they  are  paid  for. 
We  are  rearing  a  generation  that 
thinks  lie  is  the  best  fellow  who  geti» 
by  with  the  least  .service  rendered." 

The  speakers'  assertion  that  if  we 
have  a  universal  eight  hour  day  It 
must  apply  to  farm  folks  and  all 
housewives,  met  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  crowd.  It  will  double 
the  cost  of  production,  but  what  pf 
that?  He  condetnned  the  president 
for  his  attitude  on  the  prohibition 
question,  deplored  the  present  reign 
Of  extravagance  in  private  and  puli- 
lic  affairs,  and  said  the  next  twenty- 
four  months  are  going  to  shajie  the 
policies  on  which  the  next  fifty 
years  are  going  to  stand. — E.  E.  R. 


»!.* 


iim 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PICNIC 

Last  night  we  had  a  community 
picnic  in  our  neighborhood.  With 
the  aid  of  the  telephone  all  of  the 
neighbors  were  reached  with  little 
difficulty  and  e;;ch  family  brought 
enough  for  Its  own  use  and  al.se  a 
supply  of  dishes.  At  the  picnic  at 
a  neighlior's  home  all  of  the  eitablps 
were  distributed  on  a  long  table.  It 
was  simply  a  proposition  of  iJ>>lect- 
Ing  what  you  wanted  as  the  (!lshes 
and  platters  went  down  th"  line. 
After  the  picnic  spread,  the  remain- 
der of  the  food  iind  the  di«^hes  were 
gathered  up  by  their  rightful  own- 
ers and  very  little  work  was  left  for 
the  neighbor  who  kindly  furni.shed 
the  picnic  grounds. 

We  had  no  down  town  sneaker  for 
this  spread.  Not  even  an  expert  on 
iiomething  or  other.  We  had  no  sft 
speeches  to  bore  the  listeners  and 
''are  those  who  were  expected  to 
alk.  After  the  meal  we  told  stor- 
ies around  the  table.  Some  were 
only  good  for  one  story  each  but 
others  had  a  good  stipply  and  as  th" 
crowd  warmed  up  It  became  a  con- 
test to  see  who  could  get  away  with 
their  story  first.  The  remark.  "Well, 
here's  another  folks."  soon  became 
the  standard  method  of  speakers  in- 
troducing themselves. 

This  Is  what  we  call  a  simple  pic- 
nic, right  in  the  community — si  no 
long  Irives  were  necessary.  A  f.trm- 
"r  cor.ld  do  a  clay's  work  in  th.-  H'M. 
•ake  care  of  his  stock  and  shine  his. 


Dance  Music  on  the  Gulbransen 
Assures  a  Successful  Party 


YOU  will  need  to  do  some  entertain- 
ing this  fall  and  winter.  Everybody 
vvanfs  to  dance.  Consider  .he  help  you 
will  get  from  a  Gulbransen  Player-Piano. 

You  can  always  depend  upon  the  Gul- 
bransen for  Bood  dance  music— the  latest 
jazz  songs,  the  old  favorites.  It  offers  a 
larger  repertoire  than  any  orchestra. 

Its  full  piano  tone  is  ample  and  inspir- 
ing. It  makes  you  independent  of  hired 
talent,  saves  you  money,  keeps  your  par- 
ties delightfully  informal. 

And  everybody  can  play  the  Gulbransen 
with  all  the  zip  and  swing  you  could  ask. 
It  is  quite  the  thing  to  take  a  turn  at  it  while 
resting  from  dancing.  The  Gulbransen 
is  so  Easy  to  Pby  it  will  not  tire  you. 

In  fact,  a  tiny  baby  once  crept  up  to  the 
Gulbransen  and,  so  gently  do  the  pedals 
operate,  the  baby  played  it  just  as  shown 
in  the  picture  at  the  right.  That  is  where 
wc  got  the  idea  for  our  trade  mark. 


But  the  Gulbransen  is  not  only  easy  to 
pedal.  It  is  easy  to  play  uy//, expressively, 
sympathetically,  brilliantly  —  as  siiits  the 
occasion.  It  gives  you  a  new  idea  of 
player-pianos. 

Go  to  the  Gulbransen  dealer  and  try  a 
Gulbransen.  You  will  find  him  by  the 
Baby  at  the  Pedals  m  his  window  and 
newspaper  advertising.  Or  write  us  for 
his  address. 

Try  some  of  these  popular  dance  songs. 
The  Gulbransen  dealer  has  them.  They 
sound  particularly  well  on  the  Gulbran- 
sen.     You  ought  to  know  them. 


Nationally  Priced 

Thre«  model j,  all  playable  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  sold  at  the  $am« 
prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  is 
the  U.  S.,  freight  and  war  tax  paid. 
Pricet  branded  in  the  back  of  each 
intirument  at  the  factory. 

White  House  Model  %k1i 
Country  Seat  Model  MS 
SubirtMO  Model  4M 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co. 

809  N.  Siwyer  Ave.        CHICAGO 


HifMla*taa 

How  Yoa  Coana  KJtct  'ta 

Down  on  (be  PL'S 
Baouful  Obo 
A>d  T\m  Au*  AU 

MU7 

Guilm  of  My  Ofcaa* 

Midtry 

Tbc  V11119 

MC.OW 

Oai.  OoL  Mini 

I'ffl  a  Jazz  8ai>7 


I'm  Alwan  Cbumr  Kiiab«v* 

Till  Wc  Mm  A(ai.i 

Miitmc  Sbiaaie  I."  Mc 

Jfrry 

Oh.  Helen 

I'm  Forcrer  Blowinr  Bibblct 

TuUp  Tina — PoUin  I9W 

lorbenaa 

EmrbaJr  Calli  Mc  Hooey 

TUkMSioco  BouoJ 

Maa<y 

tealb«nNlfte 


iirnnirn   Trade   Mark 


Playe  r-Pi  ano 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 


Copyrighted  by  D.  APPI-KTON  &  CO. 


SYNOPSIS 

Keiiah  Coffin  is  pnokinR  up  to  movp  from 
the  liouBP  whi(h  Kh*  and  her  brother  h«cl 
oeeuiiied  until  his  de«th.  Grace  Van  Home. 
Ekien  Hammond's  ward,  wa"  aRtiiKtinc  Kezmh 
to  Batlier  and  pack  the  houselvold  poods,  anti 
in  the  meantime  disoussinc  the  prospective 
new  minister  who  was  due  to  arrive  to  take 
up  hi«  duties  as  iwstor  of  the  ••Regular 
Church,  of  which  Keiiah  was  a  member 
Bben  Hammond  wa«  a  ••Come  Outer  anrt 
of  course  his  ward  was  required  to  attend 
the  same  church.  While  they  were  discussing 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  'h'  "I"  "''''f; 
A»)ishia  Pepper,  commonly  railed  •>>»", 
Pe^per.  arrived.  Grace  h.d  herself  and 
Keii».h  sensing  his  errand  at  once  asked  him 
to  take   down    the    stovepipe. 

"Why,  I'd  be  glad  to,  of  course." 
he  declared  with  dubious  enthusi- 
asm. "But  I  don't  know's  I'll  have 
time.  Perhaps  I'd  better  come  later 
end  do  it.     Laviny,  she — " 

"Oh,  Laviny  can  spare  you  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  guess;  'specially  as 
she  don't  know  you're  out.  Better 
take  your  coat  off,  hadn't  you? 
Grace,  fetch  one  of  those  chairs  for 
Ky — for  'Bishy  to  stand  in." 

Grace  obediently  brought  the  chair. 
It  happened  to  be  the  one  with  a 
rickety  leg,  but  its  owner  was  help- 
ing the  reluctant  Abishai  remove  the 
long-tailed  blue  coat  which  had  been 
his  wedding  garment  and  had 
adorned  his  person  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  ever  since.  She  did  not 
notice  the  chair. 

'•It's  real  good  of  you  to  offer  to 
help,"  she  said.  "Grace  and  I  didn't 
hardly  dast  to  try  if  alone.  That 
pipe's  been  up  so  long  that  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  'twas  chock-full  of  soot.  If 
you're  careful,  though,  I  tlon't  be- 
lieve you'll  get  any  on  you.  Never 
mind  the  fioor;  I'm  goin'  to  wash 
that  before  I  leave." 

Reluctantly,  slowly,  the  unwilling 
Mr.  Pepper  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
to  the  chair.  He  mounted  It  and 
gingerly  took  hold  of  the  pipe. 

•Better  loosen  it  at  the  stove  hole 
first."  advised  Kezlah.  "What  was  it 
you  wanted  to  see  me  about,  'Bish?" 
"Oh,  nothin',  nothin',"  was  the 
hasty  response.  "Nothin  of  any  ac- 
count— that  is  to  say — " 

He  turned  redder  than  ever  and 
wrenched  at  the  pipe.  It  loosened  at 
its  lower  end  and  the  wires  holding 
it  in  suspension  shook. 

"I  guess."  observed  the  lady  of  the 
housce,  "that  you'd  better  move  that 
chest  of  drawers  out  sos  you  ran  get 
behind  it.  Grace,  you  help  me. 
There!  that's  better.  Now  move 
your  chair." 

Kyan  stepped  from  the  chair  and 
moved  the  latter  to  a  position  be- 
tween the  high-boy  and  the  wall. 
Then  he  remounted  and  gripped  the 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  Its  horirontal 
section. 

•Seems  to  stick  In  the  chimney 
there,  don't  it?"  queried  Keziah. 
•Wiggle  It  back  and  forth;  that 
ought  to  loosen  It.  What  was  it  you 
wanted  to  say,  'Bish?" 

Apparently,  Mr.  Pepper  had  noth- 
ing to  say.  The  crimson  tide  had 
reached  his  ears,  which,  always  no- 
ticeable .because  of  their  size  and 
f^pread,  were  now  lit  up  like  a 
schooner's  sails  at  sunset.  His  hands 
trembled  on  the  pipe. 

•Nothin'.  nothin',  I  tell  you,"  he 
faltered.  "1—1  Just  run  in  to  say 
how  d'ye  do.  that's  all." 

"Really,  I  think  I'd  better  be  go- 
ing.' said  Grace,  glancing  from 
Kyans   embarrassed    face   to  that   of 


the  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Coflln.  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  in  the  way." 

"No,  no!"  shouted  the  occupant  of 
the  chair.     "Xo,  no,  you  ain't!" 

"But  I'm  afraid  I  am.  And  they'll 
be  expecting  me  at  home.  Aunt  Ke- 
ziah. I 


Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  inter- 
rupted Keziah.  "Does  stick  in  the 
chimney,  don't  it?  Tell  you  what 
you  can  do,  Grace;  you  can  go  in  the 
woodshed  and  fetch  the  hammer 
that's  in  the  table  drawer.  Hurry 
up,  that's  a  good  girl." 

Kyan  protested  that  he  did  not 
need  the  hammer,  but  his  protest 
was  unheeded.  With  one  more  glance 
at  the  couple,  Grace  departed  from 
the  kitchen,  biting  her  lips.  She 
shut  the  door  carefully  behind  her. 
Mr.  Pepper  labored  frantically  with 
the  pipe. 

"No  use  to  shake  It  any  more  till 
you  get  the  hammer,"  advised  Ke- 
ziah. "Might's  well  talk  while  you're 
wait  in'.  What  was  it  you  wanted  to 
tell  me?" 

Abishai  drew  one  hand  across  his  , 
forehead,  leaving  a  decorative 
smooch  of  blacking  on  his  perspiring 
countenance.  He  choked,  swallowed, 
and  then,  with  a  look  at  the  closed 
door,  seemed  to  reach  a  desperate  re- 
solve. 

"Keziah,"  he  whispered  hurriedly, 
"you've  known  me  quite  a  spell,  ain't 
you?" 

"Known  you?  Known  you  ever 
since  you  were  born,  pretty  nigh. 
What  of  It?" 

"Yes,  yes.  And  I've  known  you, 
you  know.  Fact  Is,  we've  known 
each  other." 

"Hear  the  man!  Land  sakes!  don't 
everybody  In  Trumet  know  every- 
body else?  What  are  you  drivin'  at?" 
"Keziah,  you're  a  single  woman." 
His  companion  let  go  of  the  chair, 
which  she  had  been  holding  in  place, 
and  stepped  back. 

"I'm  a  single  woman?"  she  re- 
peated sharply.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  that?  Did — did  anybody  say  I 
wasn't  ?" 

"No,  no!  'Course  not.  But  you're 
a  widow,  80  you  be  single,  you  know, 
and—" 

"Well?  Did  you  think  I  was 
twins?  Get  down  off  there  this  min- 
ute. You've  gone  crazy.  1  thought 
so  when  I  saw  that  beaver.  Either 
that  or  you've  been  drinkin'.  Grace! 
What  does  make  her  so  long  gettin' 
that  hammer?" 

Finding  the  hammer  did  seem  to 
take  a  long  time.  There  was  no 
sound  from  the  kitchen.  Kyan, 
steadying  himself  with  one  hand  on 
the  pipe,  waved  the  other  wildly. 

■S-s-sh!  s-sh-h!"  he  hissed.  "Hush! 
be  still!  Don't  get  her  In  here.  Ke- 
ziah. you're  singlr  and  so  am  I.  You 
ain't  got  nobody  to  take  care  of  you 
and  I  ain't,  neither — that  Is,  I  don't 
want  to  be  took  care  of — I  mean,  I've 
been  took  care  of  too  much." 

Mrs.    Coffin    took    another    step    In 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

"He  is  loony!"  she  exclaimed  un- 
der her  breath.     "I — " 

•No.  no!  I  ain't  loony.  I  want 
to  make  a  proposal  to  you.  I  want  to 
see  if  you  won't  marry  me.  I'm  sick 
of  Laviny.  Let's  you  and  me  settle 
down    together.      I    could    have   some 


peace  thon.  .\nd  I  think  a  whole  lot 
of  you.  too,"  he  added,  apparently  as 
an  afto'thoiight. 

Kcziah's    face    was    red    now,    and 
grcv.ing  redder  every  Instant. 

'Kyan  Pepper!"  she  cried  In 
a-.nazed  incredulity.  "Kyan  Pepper, 
do  you — " 

"Hurry  up!"  pleaded  Abishai,  in 
agitated  impatience.  "Say  yes  quick. 
She'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 
"Say  yes!  Why,  you — " 
"Don't  stop  to  argue,  Keziah.  I've 
got  'most  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
the  bank.  Laviny  keeps  the  pass 
book  in  her  bureau,  but  you  could 
get  it  from  her.  I  own  my  house. 
I'm  a  man  of  good  character.  You're 
poor,  but  I  don't  let  that  stand  In  the 
way.  Anyhow,  you're  a  first-rate 
housekeeper.  And  I  really  do  think 
an  awful  lot  of  you." 

Mrs.  Coffin  stepped  no  farther  In 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen.  In- 
stead, she  strode  toward  the  rickety 
chair  and  its  occupant.  Kyan  grasped 
the  pipe  with  both  hands. 

"You  poor — miserable — Impudent 
— "  began  the  lady. 

"Why.  Keziah.  don't  you  want 
to?"  He  spoke  as  if  the  possibility 
of  a  refusal  had  never  entered  his 
mind.  "I  cal'lated  you'd  be  glad. 
You  wouldn't  have  to  go  away  then, 
nor —  My  soul  and  body!  some  one's 
knockin'  at  the  door!  And  this  dum- 
med  pipe's  fetched  loose!" 

The  last  sentence  was  a  smothered 
shriek.  Keziah  heeded  not.  Neither 
,dld  she  heed  the  knock  at  the  door. 
Her  hands  were  opening  and  closing 
convulsively. 

"Be  glad."  she  repeated.  "Glad  to 
marry  a  good-for-nothin'  sand-peep 
like  you!  Your  sassy — Get  down  oft 
that  chair  and  out  of  this  house! 
Get  down  this  minute!" 

"I  can't!  This  stovepipe's  loose,  I 
tell  you!  Be  reason'ble,  Keziah.  Do 
— don't  you  touch  me!  I'll  fall  If 
you  do.  Pl-e-ase.  Keziah! —  O 
Lordy!     I  knew  it!     Laviny!" 

The  door  opened.  On  the  thresh- 
old, arms  akimbo  and  lips  set  tight, 
stood  Lavlnia  Pepper.  Her  brother's 
knees  gave  way;  In  their  collapse 
they  struck  the  chair  back;  the  rick- 
ety leg  wabbled.  Kyan  grasped  at 
the  pipe  to  sa\<'  himself  and,  the 
next  moment,  chair,  sections  of 
stovepipe,  and  Mr.  Pepper  disap- 
peared with  a  mighty  crash  behind 
the  high-boy.  K  cloud  of  soot  arose 
and  obscured  the  view. 

Keziah.  too  Indignant  even  to 
laugh,  glared  at  the  wreck.  In  the 
doorway  of  the  kitchen  Grace  Van 
Home,  hammer  in  hand,  leaned 
against  the  Jamb,  her  handkerchief 
at  her  mouth  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Lavlnia,  majestic  and  rigid,  domin- 
ated the  scene.  From  behind  the 
high-boy  came  coughs,  sneezes,  and 
emphatic  ejaculations. 

Miss  Pepper  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Abishai  Pepper."  she  commanded, 
"come  out  of  that  this  minute." 

Her  answer  was  a  tremendous 
sneeze.  Then  from  the  dusky  cloud 
by  the  wall  sounded  a  voice  feebly 
protesting. 

"Now  Laviny,"  began  poor  Kyan. 
"I  never  in  my  life 
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so  surpi'i.<ed  and  upsot  in  all  my  life 
afore." 

This  was  too  niurti  for  Grace.  Site 
collapsed  in  a  chair  and  laushed  hys- 
terically. Even  the  wrathful  Keziali 
smiled.  But  Lavlnia  did  not  smile. 
For  that  matter,  neither  did  hor 
brother. 

"Hum!"  sneered  Miss  Pepper. 
"Tpsot!  Yes,  I  see  yoti're  upsot.  Get 
up,  and  try  to  look  as  much  like  a 
Christian   as  you  can!" 

Kyan  rose  from  his  knees  to  his 
feet  and  rubbed  his  back.  He  glanced 
reproachfully  at  Grace,  then  fear- 
fully at  his  sister. 

"1  was  just  tryin'  to  help  Keziah 
take  down  her  stovepipe,"  he  ex- 
plained. "You  see.  she  didn't  have 
no  man  to- 


"Yes,  I  see.  Well.  I  judge  you  got 
it  down.  Now  you  go  out  to  the  sink 
and  wash  your  face.  Heavens  and 
earth!     Look  at  them  clothes!" 

"I  do  hope  you  didn't  hurt  your- 
self, Abishai."  said  the  sympathetic 
Keziah.  Then,  as  remembrance  of 
what   had    led    to   the   upset   came  to 


Come    out    of 


"Do   you   hear   me? 
that!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  scrambling. 
More  soot  floated  In  the  air  Then 
around  the  corner  of  the  htgh-boy 
appeared  Mr.  Pepper,  crawling  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  His  hair  was 
streaked  with  black;  his  shirt  front 
and  collar  and  shirt  sleeves  were 
spotted  and  smeared  with  black;  and 
from  his  blackened  cheeks  his  red 
whiskers  flamed  like  the  last  glow- 
ing embers  in  a  fire-scarred  ruin. 
"Laviny."  h»>  panted.  "I  never  was 


her,  she  added:  "Though  I  will  say 
'twas  your  own  fault  and  nobody 
else's." 

Lavlnia  whirled  on  her, 
"His  own  fault,  was  It?"  she  re- 
peated, her  voice  shrill  and  trem- 
bling. "Thank  you  very  much, 
marm.  I  cal'Iate  'twas  his  own  fault 
comin'  here,  too,  wa'n't  it?  Nobody 
led  him  on,  I  s'pose.  Nobody  put 
him  up  to  riggin'  out  in  his  best  bib 
and  tucker  and  sneakln'  here  the 
minute  I  was  out  of  the  house.  No, 
nobody  did!     Of  course  not!" 

"No,  nobody  did,"  said  Keziah 
briskly.  "And  you  may  know  what 
you're  hlnfln'  at.  but  I  don't." 

"Dear  me!  Ain't  we  Innocent! 
We've  got  plenty  of  money,  we  have. 
Widowers  with  property  ain't  no  at- 
traction to  us.  Everybody  knows  that 
— oh.  yes!  And  they  never  talk  of 
such  a  thing — oh,  no!  Folks  don't 
say  that — that —  Well,"  with  a 
snarl  In  the  direction  of  the  kitchen, 
"are  you  anywheres  nigh  clean  yet? 
Get  your  coat  and  hat  on  and  come 
home  with  me." 

She  jerked  her  brother  into  the 
blue  coat;  jammed  the  tall  hat  down 
upon  her  head,  and,  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  stalked  to  the  door. 

"Good  day,  marm."  she  said.  "I 
do  hope  the  next  widower  you  get  to 
take  down  your  stovepipe — yes. 
indeed!  ha!  ha! — I  hope  you'll  have 
better  luck  with  him.  Though  I 
don't  know  who  'twould  be;  there 
ain't  no  more  Idots  in  town  that  1 
know  of.  Good  day,  and  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  attentions  to  our 
family." 

She  pulled  the  door  open  and  was 
on  the   step;    but   Mrs.  Coffin   did  not 
intend  to  let  her  go  in  just  that  way. 
"Laviny     Pepper,"     she     declared, 
her    eyes    snapping,    "I    don't    know 
what  you're  talkin'  about,  but  If  you 
dare  to  mean  that  I  want  any  of  your 
money,     or     your     brother's     money, 
you're      mistaken — 'cause      I      don't. 
And  I  don't  want  your  brother  either 
— Lord  help  him,  poor  thing!     And  I 
tell   you   right    now    that    there's  no- 
body  that   does;    though   some  kind- 
hearted  folks  have  said  'twould  be  a 
Christian   act   to  poison   him,  so's  to 
put   him  out  of   his  misery.      There! 
Good  mornin'  to  you" 

She  slammed  the  door.  Lavlnia 
was  speechless,  .^s  for  her  brother, 
but  one  remark  of  his  reached  Grace, 
who  was  watching  from  the  window. 
"Laviny."  pleaded  Kyan,  "just  let 
me  explain." 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  he  was 
still  "explaining." 

Keziah   turned    from   the   door  she 
had   closed   behind  her  visitor. 
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"Well!  "    site  ejaculated.      "Well!" 
Her    friend    did    not    look    at    her. 
She  was  still  gazing  out  oT  the  win- 
dow.      Occasionally    .she    seemed    to 
choke. 

Keziah  eyed  her  suspiciously. 
"Humph!"     she     mused.        "Twas 
funny,  wasn't  it?" 

"Oh.  dreadfully!"  was  the  hurried 
answer. 

"Yes.  Seems  to  me  you  took  an 
awful  long  time  findln*  that  ham- 
mer." 

"It  was  away  back  in  the  drawer. 
1  didn't  see  it  at  first." 

"Hum!  Grace  Van  Home,  if  I 
thought  you  heard  what  that — that 
thing  said  to  me,  I'd — I'd- — Good 
land  of  mercy!  somebody  else  Is 
comin'." 

Steps,  measured,  dignified  steps, 
sounded  on  the  walk.  From  without 
came  a  "Hum-ha!"  a  portentous 
combination  of  cough  and  grunt. 
Grace  dodged  back  from  the  window 
and  hastily  began  donning  her  hat 
and  jacket. 

"It's  Cap'n  Elkanah."  she  whisp- 
ered. "I  must  go.  This  seems  to  be 
your  busy  morning.  Aunt  Keziah. 
I" — here  she  choked  again — "really. 
1  didn't  know  you  were  so  popular." 
Keziah  opened  the  door.  Captain 
Elltanah  Daniels,  prosperous,  pom- 
pous, and  unbending,  crossed  the 
threshold.  Richest  man  in  the  vil- 
lage, retired  shipowner,  pillar  of  the 
Regular  church  and  leading  member 
of  Its  parish  committee.  Captain  Elk- 
anah looked  the  part  He  removed 
his  hat.  cleared  his  throat  behind  his 
black  stock,  and  spoke  with  Impres- 
sive deliberation. 

"Good  morning,  Keziah.  Ah-er- 
morning,  Grace"  Even  in  the  tone 
given  to  a  perfunctory  salutation 
lilte  this,  the  captain  differentiated 
between  Regular  and  Com't-Outer. 
"Keziah,  I — hum.  ha! — rather  ex- 
pected to  find  you  alone" 

"I  was  just  going,  Ca'nn  Daniels," 
explained  the  girl.  The  captain 
bowed  and  continued. 

"Keziah,"  he  said,  "Keziah,  I  came 
to  see  you  on  a  somewhat  Important 
matter.  I  have  a  proposal  I  wish  to 
make  you." 

He  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  his  words.  Kezlah's  face 
was  a  picture,  a  crimson  picture  of 
paralyzed  amazement.  As  for  Miss 
Van  Home,  that  young  lady  gave 
vent  to  what  her  friend  described 
afterwards  as  a  "squeal."  and  bolted 
out  of  the  door  and  into  the  grate- 
ful seclusion  of  the  fog. 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  Which  Keziah  Unearths  a  Prowler 

The  fog  was  cruel  to  the  gossips  of 
Trumet  that  day.     Mrs.  Didama  Rog- 
ers,  who   llvel   all   alone,   except   for 
the  society  of  three  cats,   a  canary, 
and  a  white  poodle  named  "Bunch." 
In   the  little   house   next   to  Captain 
Elkanah's  establishment,      never  en- 
tirely   recovered    from     the     chagrin 
atirt  disappointment   caused    by    that 
provoking   mist.     When  one  habitu- 
ally    hurries     thru      the     morning's 
household   duties   in    order   to   sit   by 
the    front    window    and     note     each 
passer-by,  with    various    fascinating 
surmises  as  to  his  or  her  errand  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  it  is  discouraging 
to  be  able  to  see  only  one'.^  own  front 
fence  and   a  scant    fen   feet   of  sid<- 
*«lk.     And  then  to  learn  afterwards 
of  a  dozen  most  exciting  events,  each 
distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary,  which 
•tght  have  been  used  as  excuses  for 
two  dozen  calls  and   as  many  sensa- 
tions!      As    Captain    Zeb    Mayo,    the 
Irreverent  ex-whaler,  put  if.     "That 
'og     shook    Didama's    faith      in    the 
Judgment  of  Providence.     'Tain't  the 
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IF  it  won't  heat  your  house, 
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THE  60-R  P.  BIG-SIX 

IN  providing  complete  motoring  satisfaction  the 
New  Seven-Passenger  Studebaker  BIG-SIX  offers 
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rMionible.     C.   E.    SErill.KIt,   ilarki-lton.   !•». 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshires 

CRESMONT  FAKM,  SUNBUEY,  PA. 


•n    ^.*^-^^A  ATP        l"'"^'     •■■'"■     •*''*•      *''"^ 
Ke^StereCl  U.  l.  Vi.       rt-wk  md  i*I<t«  re»»"n- 

al.le.      L.    U.    1.AISIIKV.    Snioki-tim ii.   Ijnc.   Co..    !•». 


Doroc  Jersey  rigs     ,„  «  ni.,no..  md. 

(HAS.    E.    E<'ItO\  D.   .'^minjslile    K»rm.   Muno'.   !*•• 


BUROC  PIGS.  Th*  lar««  ty»«.  w.th  «o»lity.  S»ri«» 
ko*n  ind  br»d  KilU.  ITUt.  rr»*>n3t>lc  JOIl.N  W. 
COX    *    SONS.     NEW    WILMINOTO.N.     PA. 


RE6.   BERKSHIRE   PIGS  1*T  ••••.     S«»t..   Ort.    and 

iSo    "umU        W      J      M.-«-».\NELl..        OXKOKIV    I'A 


—      1     i_  •        T»;_«  Vcn-    I""*    of    brwHiini:.       Kl»  lit 

Berkshire  Pigs  ;|;?  nid  pis.,  «-:ih.r  «,  » 


r»rh.    Itir     ni'^trv       1:     S     OOOIl.    iva<-h    H  .tf. 


I'n 


Duroc-Jersey  i.,..iar«*d  »nd  W'*  of 


l«l*ATY    nllKJE    FARM. 


Box 


Mn*Ml  Wnen. 
PiliTiTr*.    P» 


CHESTER  WHITE   PI6S  t«rrtn«d  June   I.   Hbm  Ut- 

r*r      K'icihlf    to    r*»riMn      UrUP     your    warit^        rrnn- 
rrnfl    Karm.    flmi      II      l)«rllnrt"n.    ni..f.niiTllIe.    Pa 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  Herd  Boir  for  Ml*.  *mn 
l<recd*r  AI«o  hooklnc  <nlm  »"r  Auj:.  and  S«pC 
Pl««.    BENJ.    H.    BCTLXIKJE.    Iluondal*.    P».    K.    J. 


>ld. 


Registered  0.  I.  0.    p„d  tM».  h.M.v  ui 

mil  liAKKIt     ItltoS.     .-^TAR    11.    CtH'OI.AMrS.     PA 


PinehursI  Shropshires 


B..L-l«UT.d  Klork  c'lal.lUhiHl  twenty  five 
y.;^r..  Brc^  for  TYI'E.  MUTTON  FORM 
ANP  HEAVY  FLKEC'E.S.  Ornt  prire 
winnrrt.  1919  c»t»lorae.  'P''"''-  '"•e<'d"»« 
and  drecription  rradjr.  Make  ohoire  early. 
There  it  big  demand  rams  tliii  year. 
In  AufTUit  will  offer  2'.  ttlect  ycarlinjc 
owes     4(1  pvre  lamliB  and    50  iinii.ort<d   ewct. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

DftD  Taylor.  Box  Z, 

Shepherd.        Springfield  Centra,  n.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO     -lik'  Bttrl*  Lik*" 


Itof.  0.   I.   C.   aid   C.   W.    Pi»i.   Br»<   filta  aad  MIM 

Saltif  anion    lad    aaf*    dellitry    euarantj^d. 
JOHN    L.    VAN    HORN.  TIIOT,    PA. 


LarH     Bertulilr*     Bwlat        B»j1«l«T«d    High    Oraja. 
Pricw      reaaonable.         WrHa 

Hoii<a   PAEii.  nfVTEn    vai.i-et.    pa. 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

RhortJio™    Bulla.        R.    I..    MCNrB.    Canonnhurg.   Pa. 


GreenTomatoes  Wanted 

We  are  payins  from  MO  to  tSO 

a  t.>n  fir  Kami  S«l»rted  Tonialiwn  i>lrk«l  fri^n.  Nrw 
Sintw  tarirly  prefrrrrd  Wo  al«>  pay  top  prlrw  fi'r 
ApplM.  ivarhw  Potau*»  »nd  OnioM  l^k  un  o'lr 
r.'fer.-nre'  and  frt  in  tiiiili  with  "•  J  11  vAVAN 
*"(         211    S     tllAlll.KS   ST.      HAl.TIMOHK     Ml' 


SHROPSHIRE     AND     SOUTHDOWN     RAMS    •!    th. 

l,.rt   QUalilv     at    rpa»..nahlp   prirp.     rorrv.l«.nd»n^   In 
ilted.     L.     M     Collwrt  .    Son.^Eaiit_rhaltiain.    N.  _Y. 
SHR6P8HIRE~YEARLIN0S    and    RAM    lambs   •! 
,onl  nTull.n    .in.litv        AI-.    O      I.     0     N.ar    p.ir.    of 
AKl    f«rrow.      f     V     ANKItEWS.    l)an«Ullp     Ml.b 


(r\  •     1    O      1  •      x*  r\XV^».   Tf  voiir  snl^srriptinn  has  expirofl  or  is  about   lo  ex- 

SpeCial    hUDSCnptlOn    Urrer.   pi^o,  wewni  oxtoml  it  the  l.alimre  of  this  year  ami 


Septeinlicr    K>,    l.'ij 

'all    wise'    but    Hit;   'all   s«'«  in'  '    k:r.  1 
slic  talks  about  in  mcetin'  now." 

The  fog  prevented  Mrs.  Rogers's 
noting  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Peppor  at 
the  Coffin  front  gate.  Also  his  exit, 
under  sisterly  arrest.  It  shut  from 
her  view  the  majestic  approach  of 
C:i!)lain  Kllianah  Daniels  and  Grace's 
fli^'ht,  her  face  dimpled  with  smiles 
and  breaking  into  laughter  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  For  a  young  lady, 
supposed  to  be  a  devout  Conie-Outer. 
to  liiirry  along  the  main  road,  a 
handkerchief  at  her  mouth  and  he.- 
eyes  sparkling  with  fun,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  enjoyable  scandal.  And 
Didama  missed  it. 

Other  happenings  she  missed,  also. 
Not  knowing  of  Captain  Daniel.s's 
call  upon  Keziah,  she  was  deprive ! 
of  the  pleasure  of  wonder  at  the 
length  of  his  stay.  She  did  not  see 
him,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Coffin,  go 
down  the  road  in  the  opposite  diier- 
tlon  from  that  taken  by  Grace.  Xor 
their  return  and  parting  at  the  gate, 
two  hours  later.  She  did  not  see — 
but  there!  she  saw  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing — except  the  scraggy 
spruce  tree  in  her  tiny  front  yard 
and  the  lonely  ten  feet  of  walk  bor- 
dering it.  No  one  traversed  that  sec- 
tion of  walk  except  old  Mrs.  Tinker, 
who  was  collecting  subscriptions  for 
new  hymn  books  for  the  Come-Outer 
chapel.  And  Didama  was  particular- 
ly anxious  not  to  see  her. 

The  dismal  day  dragged  on.  The 
silver-leaf  trees  dripped,  the  hedges 
were  shining  with  moisture.  Thru 
the  stilllneas  the  distant  surf  along 
the  "ocean  side"  of  the  Cape  growled 
and  moaned  and  the  fog  bell  at  the 
lighthouse  clanged  miserably.  Along 
the  walk  opposite  Didama's — the 
more  popular  side  of  the  road — 
shadowy  figures  passed  at  long  in- 
tervals, children  going  to  and  from 
school,  people  on  errands  to  the 
store,  and  the  like.  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  a  visi- 
tor came  again  to  the  Coffin  front 
gate,  entered  the  yard  and  rapped 
at  the  side  door. 

Keziah  opened  the  door. 
"Halloa!"  she  exclaimed.     "Back, 
are    you?      I   begun    to   think  you'd 
been  pcared  away  for  good." 
Grace  laughed  at  she  entered. 
"Well,  auntie,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
wonder  you   thought  I    was    scare'd. 
Truly,   I  didn't  think  it   was  proper 
for  me  to  stay.     First  Kyan  and  then 
Cap'n    Elkanah,      and   both   of   them 
expressing   their    wishes   to  see   you 
alone  so — er — pointedly.     1  thought 
it    was  time   for   me   to  go.      Surely, 
you  give  me  credit  for  a  little  delic- 
acy." 

Keziah  eyed  her  grimly. 
"Humph!"  she  sniffed.  "If  you'd 
been  a  little  less  delicate  about 
fetchin*  that  hammer,  we  might  have 
been  spared  at  least  one  smash-up.  I 
don't  s'pose  Laviny'll  ever  speak  to 
me  again.  Oh,  dear!  I  guess  likely 
I'll  never  get  the  memory  of  that — 
that  Kyan  thing  out  of  my  mind.  I 
never  was  so  set  back  in  my  born 
days.     Yes,  you  can  laugh!" 

She  laughed  herself  as  she  said  it. 
As  for  Grace,  It  was  sometime  before 
that  young  lady  became  coherent. 

"He  did  look  so  funny!"  she  gasp- 
ed. "Hopping  up  and  down  on  that 
shaky  chair  and  4iolding  on  to  that 
pipe  and — and — O  Aunt  Keziah,  if 
you  could  have  seen  your  face  when 
I  opened  that  door!" 

"Yes;  well,  I  will  say  you  was 
sometime  gettln'  it  open.  And  then, 
on  top  of  the  whole  fool  business,  in 

I  parades  Elkanah  Daniels  and ' 

She  paused.  Her  companion  look- 
ed delightedly  expectant. 

'"   •'•irr...1   Next   Week.'* 


September  13.  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


27-  -255 


VeteriQarp 

Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  tliU  depart mi-nl  Is  trre  to  our  sut>- 
aerlljerii  Kacli  tommiiulriiUon  slioiild  rtate  htelory 
and  symPtoni.i  of  tlie  ca  e  m  full;  uIho  the  name 
and  adrtriw)  o(  writer.  Iiiill;»ls  only  will  be  puli- 
llabed.  We  inniiot  make  reply  by  mail.  This  l,< 
one  of  the  most  valu.ihle  eolumns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  nialie  use  ot  It.  (lIppliiKS  from 
this  column,  when  properlv  preserved  and  elaimi- 
Oed.  make  one  of  the  most  valiiahle  medical 
lynipoiiiunu  a  farmcf'^tockmaQ  can  ul>tulu. 


Hock  Lameness. — I  have  a  driving 
horse  that  is  lame  in  left  hind  leg. 
His  lameness  began  to  be  noticed 
some  3  or  4  months  ago,  and  altho 
his  hock  joint  swells  some  he  does 
not  change  much.  I  have  thought 
that  rest  was  about  as  good  a  remedy 
as  any,  but  he  remains  about  the 
game.  What  line  of  treatment  does 
he  require?  White  Horse,  Pa. — If 
you  are  sure  that  tlie  lameness  is 
Ip  hock  joint,  apply  equal  parts  tur- 
pentine, aqua  ammonia  and  raw  lin- 
seed oil  to  hock  three  times  a  week. 
Remember  if  you  continue  working 
him,  his  recovery   will   be  doubtful. 

Out  of  Condition. — Indigestion. — 
Six-year-old  mare  is  thin,  coat  rough 
and  hair  dry  and  lifeless.  I  feed  her 
corn,  bran  and  hay;  she  runs  on 
good  bluegrass.  J.  A.  W..  Coal  Dale, 
Pa. — Give  her  30  drops  fluid  extract 
nux  vomica.  *  ounce  tincture  cin- 
chona, 3  drains  Fowler's  solution  at 
dose  3  times  a  day  and  some  oats 
twice  daily. 

Ringbone. — Work  horse  has  ring- 
bone at  top  of  hoof.  H.  H.  J..  San- 
dusky, 0.— I  believe  such  cases  are 
slightly  relieved  by  shoeing  with 
rolling  motion  shoe  and  keeping  the 
heel  some   higher   than  toe. 

Paralysis  of  Tail. — My  7-year-old 
cow  seems  to  have  lost  use  of  tail. 
She  came  fresh  3  weeks  ago.  was  ap- 
parently all  right  up  to  2  weeks  ago; 
has  not  been  injured  that  1  know  of. 
She  runs  In  good  pasture  and  is  a 
deep  milker.  J.  E.  H..  Clarion,  Pa. — 
Doubtless  she  met  with  an  injury, 
perhaps  one  of  the  bones  of  tail  high 
up  has  been  fractured.  It  Is  very 
doubtful  If  anything  can  be  done  to 
remedy  her  ailment.  If  a  vertebra 
Is  displaced,  it  Is  possible  to  put  it 
back  to  Its  former  position.  Have 
a  competent  veterinarian  examine 
her. 

Nasal  Catarrh. — My  shotes,  100 
lbs.  or  better  In  weight,  discharge 
mucus  from  nose,  eyes  swell  shut, 
cough  some,  lie  about  In  a  sleepy 
condition,  stagger  when  they  walk, 
do  not  eat,  but  none  of  them  have 
•yet  died.  D.  W.  K.,  Espy,  Pa. — Your 
tbotes  show  symptoms  of  nasal 
catarrh.  Give  each  one  a  moderate 
dose  of  castor  oil  to  move  their 
bowels,  wash  out  nostrils  with  salt 
an4  water,  1  teaspoonful  to  a  pint. 
Give  equal  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  powdered  gentian,  15  or  20 
grains  of  each  Is  the. right  dose,  and 
this  medicine  should  be  given  2  or  3 
times  a  day.  The  pigs  should  be 
kept  dry  and  in  a  clean  place. 

Ducks  Lame. — Little  ducks  are 
lame.  H.  B..  Vineland.  N'.  J. — I 
imagine  that  your  young  ducks  have 
been  kept  In  an  unclean  and  too 
damp  a  place.  Perhaps  they  roost  In 
a  draft.  An  ailment  of  this  kind  Is 
generally  preventable,  but  not  cur- 
able. 

Chronic  Chorea. — Our  8-month-old 
dog  jerks  very  badly,  worse  when  ly- 
ing down,  the  left  fore  leg  seems  to 
b«  weak  and  altho  he  runs  and  plays 
and  apparently  feels  good,  has  splen- 
did appetite,  but  fails  to  get  well. 
Tell  me  what  to  do  for  him.  A.  G. 
B.,  Sandy  Spring.  Md. — This  is  a 
nervous  ailment  in  dogs  that  is  gen- 
erally Incurable.  Following  distem- 
per In  dogs  it  is  not  unusual  for 
chorea  to  develop  and  the  dog  seldom 
recovers.  Give  him  3  drops  Fowh-r's 
•olution  at  dose  In  feed  3  times  a 
day.  In  my  practice  I  Invariably  or- 
der the  destruction  of  the  dog 
Ihat  shows  parallel  symptoms  to 
yours. 

White  Diarrhea  in  Chicks. — Can 
you  tell  me  a  cure  for  white  diarrhea 
In  little  chicks.  I  feed  cornmeal 
inasb.  chick  feed,  gravel,  sand,  wheat 
and  cracked  corn.  H.  L..  Parkers 
Landing.  Pa. — The  best  means  to 
prevent  and  combat  white  diarrhea 
Is  thru  the  use  of  sour  sklminllk. 
Feed  should  be  kept  from  the  chicks 
^or  48  to  72  hours  after  hatching,  ex- 
wpt  the  milk,  which  can  be  given 
*fter  the  first  day.  The  continued 
feeding  of  this  sour  milk  almost  al- 
ways circumvents  this  disease. 


fvery'  1  ime 

THE  SAME  IcaJcrsliip  ia  industry  wKicK  eaves  America  from  the  perils 
of  a  laggard  nation,  puts  pleasure  and  profit  in  modern  farming.    And  it 
gives  you  in  Remington  UMG  tbc  same  modern  service  for  your  sKooting. 
No  otlicr  manufacturer  kas  maJe  so  many  important  improvements  in  arms  and  ammunition 
ai  tas  Remington  UMC.     The  latest  in  shot  shells  is  the  wonderful  Wetproot  improvement. 
The  wettest  d=y,  tlie  leaUJest  boat,  can  not  spoil  your  shells  if  they  are  Remington  UMC 
Wetproof  "Arrow"  or  "Nitro  Club"  emoLclcss  or  "New  Club"  black  powder. 
No  matter  how  "wet,"  they  will  not  swcU,  bulge,  broom  out  at  the  crimp.  mu»h  up  or  scuff. 

Work  them  tKrouffh  your  Modem  Remington  UMC  autolo.dintf  or  pump  <un  and  they  will 
■lide  M  •raootKly.  tire  a»  iurely  and  give  tKe  »»me  superior  ipeed,  pattern  and  penetration  tor 
which  Remington  UMC  eteel  lined  apeed  ahells  are  famous. 

The  bert  (porting  good*  and  hardware  dealer*  all  over  the  United  State.  —  in  all  more  than  82.- 
700— recoiniie  ReminiJtonUMC  leadership  by  extending  Remington  UMC  Semcc  to  .jhootert. 

For  Salt  In  Your  T^earest  Town 

XSt  R«ai  Oil  to  Cl««n  »d  oil  your  (ua  —  th.  combisaliuo  Paw  Jcr  Solrcat.  LukriMOl  >ii<l  Ri««  I>r«»«»»i<r». 


U»  Shooting  K^ 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Larfttt Manufacturtrt  of  rirturmt  and  Ammit.n.ition  in  tktWorU 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Dairy 


Swine 


400S:K400 

1in    I'mii  cow*.     Try  a  load  of  tb«**  V  T<m  want 
**•     n.llk. 

ten    Cnwi  da*  to  rait*  this  moBUi  and  next      Good 
**•    «lu  and  tha  be*  dairy  trp*  Jou  aiar  law. 

70    R*E:it«r«l  com.  frtah  and  due  to  eaif*  aeon. 

10    Rafii««(«l  BuU*.  with  a  lot  of  food  bmdins 

MH»if»f».      Tbw  at*  •«tr*  bKh  r*d**.     llo*l» 
due  to  calT*  tbli  sprtn*. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  OA.  203-205  Savioft  Bank  BuiUiag 

B«ll  Phonf  534  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


STEVENS*    HOLSTEIN   FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Kiac  Kornilrke  s.dir  Vile  Jr  .  .So.  -.tii''!.  tw"  war- 
nt  dam*  »vrr»tin.-  .;«  i«mnd.»  of  huttrr  In  7  il»vi. 
beads  in)  li»rd.  Ilutirr  ruftdj  fmm  17  i"un<U  t»ii- 
\e«r  "Id.  K.  .14  VMWii  It  lull  »-e.  A\tu  lurfi  Brad* 
Holuein  t«li«.  eitlur  iri.  J::ii  w)  eacii.  Wnt*  your 
waniv      IVMI,    H      STKVK.NS,    I'l..| 


,i|^  Holstein  Cows 
Hf  ,*i    For  Cheese  Making 

^•»  Thfv    are    Ur»e.    >t.:..n.u.. 

■  lid  ••«.i  lo  eaie  (it.  ami  <■" 

,r  i,..i  n..\    i*.<lu<-.-  •  l«r»«  quantiK   ••/  wi'^- 

..r  a  qiuliti   eM>e>l*ll>    rtr.TiMe  for  liinlul*  *ii<l 

'"'■"*"  .     .        .  .   •    ./ 

Tliiir    trt-ai    t.flil    i'<'iit«lu'.    a    t.    '  •■'    '■•'-     "t 
fat    than    aii>    «l»r    liutil    fan    i.i  ' 

tiM'    rii*^-*-    and    <iind«-l»«ar>     tradi" 

alhpot   d"iiliN'  till',*  "(    l)t«'«l«   ali-'M    

m    haa    l»-»n    M<iin<vil    t"    ;:«    a    lartr    li-ntlila.i 
uf   fat.  If   inlireMt'd     " 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

sriij   im  i.-.ir   looklets   .iiul    inform   your't'.f 
<in    liow    !"   m.i':^''    nullify    ir.    t.rciihn:;  d.iir.v 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA.  Box  218  Brattleboro,  Vl. 


SALEIOF 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

We  will  offer  f<>r  sjile  <>i«  I  ri<lay,  Sept. 
l<tfli.  at  1  :iO  r.M..  on  the  .-Second  .Vn- 
niial  i'onsijrnnieiit  Sale  of  I'lire  Bred 
S«iiieat  the  l{ea«!in({  I  air  trroiind,  Kead- 
inj;  I'a.,  M  litad  of  s<'lecle<!  [mk".  weiRh- 
injf  from  -•')  to  7."i  ]\r*..  of  Sc!io<>lraa*ter, 
Col.  Kiiip,  rctrojeuni  liiaiit,  and  IMn- 
rcss  broe<liiij.'.  .\l<o  .some  sous  lire<l  and 
open,  from  17."»  |t)s.  up.  Mail  bids  ac- 
t-epiitl  Write  for  calaion  and  particu- 
lars. 

ARCADIA    FARM 
Bo»  D  BALLY.  PA. 


Holstein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  *re  mmlnir  two  rear'  nl'I.  "n"  ''""*,i;V;,*".),',h!; 
I«  »w  th.M-  Lull,:  »■«■  th.-  >ue  and  niilMnc  .hilil> 
of  <Uni.  and  thr  teinarkahlo  rahe.  ;!»•  o  d.-r  on.-  » 
,.^tl«t  Tl,«  l.a^o  hren  r,l«-d  .uhUt  Ideal  "■  ■! 
ti-.n»  and  are  Iil^d  ri;:m  I'l.I.MnN  FAH.>i. 
Katrttc.v    VilLiie     inrar    .Si.trWonii'.    la. 


BUY    A     LIOHTCOLOREO    OBANOSON 

„f    the      ti-at     Km--     K..iii.hl-.-    NtIi-     Val.'.     It-t.i 
yf^Ml    iT-Klii'-inu    ilafii.       Prt<i'.    t  • 
THE  O.Ui.-l    O.VIltV    FAIIM. 


WY-M.fSlNT,.    r.\ 


REGISTERED    JERSEYS 


A    f.  \i     li.  .1     I..    ;.:■     Ji.'l     ''r-; 
.\r.«TIN     I.KON.Mlll     A     .«<>N 


TROY,     PA. 


HIGH     ORAOE     HOLSTEIN     CALVES.      £""•;,«»• 
Xhil'l-ed     .n.wl.frr        Wht-     t.T     l''"?/,-.   ^-'ViamVi 
and     »afe     deliier^-     tiiaraiittvil        KII.VNK     OA.Mr-i.. 
IMNE     CltOVK     KAIIM.     U>rKi;,     N.     ^. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  "T.,  ^^i.  'Tde  t" 

produrin,-     ntmi      Ileaullfullr     markod      Sfli-ndul     In- 
diridujU.  120  up.    Browncroft  Karmi,  McOraw.  >.    I. 


HOLSTEINS 

JO  rrtistirrJ,  .  >  <erv  blcll 
iradea  due  iUn  fail.  SO 
refciMeit^.  .'.O  liicli  trad* 
Tearlini.s  10  rctutered.  30 
bleb  nade  J  Mar  •■lrt<  dit* 
tlii«  fall  1.' retUii-ied  tnilla 
rcadv  t"r  Mr\iie  1<'  ff-ia- 
lered  htifer  raliei  iri'»d 
t«  aell  at  laraier,'  |r!e» 
"i  llolslein  lirilpr  ••ali»» 
tin  til  iy>  rail,  eiireas 
laid  .n  k'H  cf  5. 
I.  C.  ll*Mn.  Tally.  N.  T. 


WE    WILL    GIVE   THE    USE   0 r   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  Ihrrj  if,ir«  t"  .inv  rev-'n-IIU-  f.irr.i<r  "h'>    niNlir«     lr> 
m.in.i-   hi'  l.rni     Mu.-.-.t    IIIM   Kami.   (  harlfn.    Ma»«. 


n __„_.  Two    nijV«    and    n-i>ral    ffmalei 

UUemSeyS ,.    nratiul    t'l-'nf-    r'li'*' 

MOnXlNIJSniK    FAliM.        SYI.VAV'\.    TA. 


■mr■^^  ■  _  ei.  _!!.«_«  ii,ii|  (-aln« -iriil  liy  fii.n- 
Milking  ShOrtnOmS  ,  .,„  u„val  Stam,,  f.r  .»le 
<■     .\I    KKVNFI'V  A  .>;nNS,   IMrr.   BrlJf.Td  «'"  .   r». 


JERSEY    BULL   CALF   drotped    April  2.    1919.     Bred 

ncht.    ITi.i.l    tn    .,11       Wriif    at    '■nn:  ^ 

THE    .MAIM.E    PM.E    FAllM.    U.    ''■       trff^Tt.    Ohiv 


REGISTERED     HOLSTEIN     CALVES    are    all     wid. 

Will    ^'fTrr   ^"■■l    ♦I'lTi.p   ninrt'    *   littli-    latrr 

WAI.TEll     M.      tin  TTE.M>E.V.      Wilkes  liarre.     la 


R*«iitertd   H*l>t«in   Frieaian  CattI*  Sviit  of  th*  irtat 

Flnilitn.-    .<ir    Valilc-a      a    IT    Ih     tnill     fi<r    mJi' 
Mil  l.IAIIK    K     IIVSKIIOAK     l.ittlc«town.    I'a 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     I'^'i  "oin.""'"' 

1        noBKRT  TKMTLITON  A  SON.  ULSTKK.  PA. 


BOSVTWKADS    PARUH.    R.    D     1.    Harrlabur*.    Pa 


Polled  H.l.t.lni  retiitered  ».th  the  horned  •""■  "f^* 
naturallv  horul^  fatahwue  to,  jl^vv  i.UniUl. 
K     'JTFVFNSO.V   *  .SONS,   flarln   .'■Mmmil.    Pa. 


DUROC.  JERSEYS  FROM  JERSEY 

Rrgistfred  sows  brfd  for  fall  htters  from 
si;ch  st(Kk  as  Orion  Cherry  King,  Orion  De- 
fender. Taxpayer.  Top  Col.,  etc..  18  month* 
old  loaf  araivdson  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr., 

laree  and  nentlc. 

ENFIELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 
Louia  L.  Drake,   Owner,     Delaware,  N.  J. 


<?RANDELLS  BIG  TYPE  O    I .  C .  'S 

The  World'*  Grand  Champion  herd,  wlnnin* 
t»lr»  a<  manr  flrrt  pri/e*  at  th*  Natlrnal  O  I  c 
Show  a*  all  other  breeders  put  tot-rther.  laliowar 
Edd  beinp  the  Crand  riiami  i"n  l«.»r  Alio  our 
herd  l.a«  he^n  undi-featnl  at  all  the  hlK  fairt  for 
th*  past  two  rean  Sl,»k  of  all  ate.  '"'.••'•  "f 
our  raul.'i;      rrandel!'.  Prie  Ho.:i    '  a-  »  Uv     >Hrh 


Fashion   Herd 


o<  Bi«  Ty**  Poland  China* 
A  a.>«««v«*  ••«-«  ^1  Tin.;  t,«Mr-  ^ireil  h^  'Jiant 
.•Smooth    WmiiU'r    an.l    f.hl"    Km.:    .'..l^nt    of    TOO    and 

MMl   11.     ,..<<.     rral   lirrd  hea.Iir   pnivt- * J»"   r^* 

I.,.  I  r<.r  fall  farrow  Th>-"'  "fferin,;'  are  real  one*, 
ore*!  oir  laii  lam'w.  .n. '^  vi»i»i  w 
li.e  klTid  that  are  worth  »Uil«-  <-•  =•  t-llL^X. 
/ANK.'^VIM.i:     O  


HAMPSHIRES 

The    fa-^t  ijr.tnini    hao-n   ho^. 

I"',",   an*  a;.'**.   hrr<l  iitlt*.  fr-'-' 

rir.iilar  I.tK'fST      LAWN 

FARM  Illril  in  Hand.     Box 

5.   l.anc  Co  .   Pa 


REG.   0.    1.   C.'S  all   *«e*.     BaoklSl  tritt*  for  loat 

pis^-      tlilfi     hrpfl      f'-r      Auk-uat     farrow.        BLACK 
niAMONO    MINonCA     FARM.  Ml      Bethel      Pa. 

Duroc  Jersey  Spring  Boars  ^,   %^l,l 

»h\f  cm     W.    CRIM.    niri>h«i)V.    Ohi.i 


IRl 


-^dk-^Jk^k^k-^^F^^^k^-^-  -^k-cJk.-cik-^ 


Traveler  Tires 

-The  Tires  with  the  NEW  IDEA 

Travelers  are  built  on  a  different  tire  construction  prin- 
ciple. They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study;  and  five  years 
ot  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Travelers  have  proven 
their  distinctive  construction  right  The  following  illustrations 
can  best  show  the  principle.  Figure  No.  3  is  the  Traveler. 
Study  these  cross  sections. 


.m 


FIGURE  1.  An  ordinary  tiro  (round  inside  and 
out)  unintlatt'd.  V\  ln-n  inHntt d  it  txpands  in 
all  directions  and  is  practically  the  same  shape 
only  larger. 


FIGURE  2.  An  ordinary  tire  inflated  with  the 
weight  of  the  car  on  it.  It  is  compressed  at 
the  tread,  squeezing  the  inner  cushion  stock-- 
the  life  of  the  tire- --and  it  runs  as  shown  in  the 
illustration-  -strained,  rubbing,  wearing.  The 
arrow  shows  where  the  great  constant  strain  is. 

FIGURE  3.  Cross  section  of  a  TraAcler  Tire 
uninfiated.  Due  to  the  thick,  rugged  tread  and 
the  flat  inner  shafx'  when  air  is  pumped  in,  it 
elongates.  When  the  weight  of  the  car  is  put 
on  it,  the  weight  equalizes  the  air  jTessure  and 
the  tire  reverts  to  the  al)ove  position.  The 
Traveler  is  built  ORKilNALLY  in  the  shape 
all  tires  run.  This  eliminates  strain  and  there- 
fore wear. 

In  addition  to  this  new  principle  note  the  50  thicker  tread.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  Traveler  cross  section  and  examine  it  closely.  Try  to  cut  it.  Compare 
it  with  other  tires.     See  the  double  breaker  strip---the  extra  ply  of  fabric. 

All  the  good  features  of  other  tires  and  the  best  materials  and  workman- 
ship plus  the  Tra  veler  construction  principle  makes  the  Traveler's  plus  mileage. 

If  your,  dealer  does  not  sell  Travelers  write  to  us  and  let  us  show  you  how 
they  mean  more  miles.     We'd  also  appreciate  your  dealer's  name. 

6000  milts  guaranteed    ••*    7500  on  Fords 

Traveler  Rubber  Co.  of  Bethlehem,  U.  S,  A. 

TraTeler  Building,  819  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Look  ibr  the  «ipV^  Traveler  Tread 


b( 


ri'i 


a 


Th.  Urst  Att«dM.ce  of  Farmers  at  Tractor  Demonstratiom,  and  the  Critical  Interest  Taken  in  the  Field  Testslestit,  to  the  P»pa. 

larity  of  Tractors  as  Farm  Power 
Photos  Taken  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration  Held    at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Augrust  12-13,  1919. 


I 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


September  20,  19ij 


Anv  of  these  wonderful  bargains  shipped  direct  to  you  for  only  $1  now.    Priced  to  make  sen- 
.nKvinS-SO  davs'  free  trial-balance  payable  on  easy  credit  terms.    If  not  satisfied  for 


sational  savings— 30  day 


anv  reason  whatever,  ship  the  goods  back  and  we  refund  your  money  and  pay  transportation  both 
t^ys'^T^^U^H^rt^^^^^^  ofIe?which  makes^y- sure  of  ?eUingjust^  what^you  ..nt  or  ^o  W 


You  don't  risk  a  penny,  for  you  see  just  what  the  goods  are  before  you  decide. 
all  in  your  hands.    Order  now  while  these  bargain 


prices  hold  good.    If  you  don 't  send  for  the  merchandise >e  sure 
to  eet  our  bigBargam  CataloK-your  guide  to  economical  and 


satisfactory  buying  on 
Post  card  brings  it  free 


the  famous  Ilartman  easy  credit  plan. 
Send  for  it  today. 


5*a.:5r«^(r^ 


f  jj^ijtee  Steel  Bed 

One  of  the  m<wt  Kiuatiansl  bed  barsaina  e»cr  off.r<Ml  Novi-r 
hurven  th»  i:r,-«t  Houaeof  Hartman  offer«l  ab.tlir  vuluc  than 
thii-and  .1  L«  all  the  mope  aatoniahingr  wh«n  you  couaiilcr  the  way 
furniture  priceg  have  boon  Buirvs  up  at  the  atorea. 

Baadthedi-scnptionof  thia  aplendid  bed-then  aend  for  jt  on  our 
frnn- trial -ra«y- payment  plan.  Keep  it  only  if  y<>u  Bnd  its 
ri-m>Tliali|p  barRain.  It  ha»  the  aturciy  :!unit  eon.t  ruction.  Special 
corner  device  on  npnnK  which  givea  utmost  riKiility  an,l  p<  rfect 
almninent.  Oval  aiiie  tu>>c«,  atronircr  than  round,  are  another  feii- 
ture    SnrinB  ha«  6  in.  rise  and  1  \  in.  band  edge.    A  liKht  weight, 

hiifhquklity,  handsome  cold  roUed  burn.sheji steol  b.,rcomplct«-an  ornam«>l  to  •nyroora 

and  a  won.lerful  bed  for  comfort.    The  aleel  surface  is  bright,  amooth  and  hiirhly  pol.i'hed 

,  anoawiiniieriuiuru  ,    ,,     ^    w__i_/_iii, ) -the  aamc  «!i  you  lind  on  the  Very  higheBt 

,fi«)tS21n.     Full  nije  bcl  4  f 1. 1  ■- 

Bottom  tube  and  fillers  ><  inch. 


•  Uandaomely  fini.hed  in  Vcrnia  Martin  (goldbronij-l-theaam-  -..-,.-        -  ^  ,      ^ 

rriced  metal  beila.    Head  end  meaaure*  49  in  high,  fi«)t  S2  In.    f  oil  (i/e  bcl  4  ft.  o  in.  wide 


fciit'MeMh.Tn'i^n:    1  1-T«  fnih  e<:S,tiSuoai"pmar.:   bottom  •"'"J'nd  fillcra  ><.  inch     BhioP^ 
weight  75  Iba.    Shipped  f rum  Cbieaco.    Order  br  No.  1S5BMA3.    Pnc«  of  Bed  and 
kSpring  SI6.78.    Send  tl  now.    BaUnce  $1.75  monthly. 


y 


"W 


'•Brilliant"  RegAiit 

BSi'st  HEATER 


Handsemal 
DAsIgn 


prinK916.78.    Send  $1  now.    BaUnce«1.75  montl 

Splendid  M  ^fi^|«AOO 

Cwrerid  with  beautiful  Boral  art  tlckin«.    Haa  Imperial  roU^c^^^^^^^^^^^ 
able  aad  eatiaf actorj  mattnea  in  eTery  way  return  It  to  oe.    Shipped  from  LUca«o  wareboose. 


Sleep  on  thii  aplendid  mat- 

trcea  and  you  will  know  what 

real  rtBt   and  comfort  are. 

pound*.    It  ia  built  layer  upon 


3-unit  construction  iniikea  fhia  one  of 
theslronirext  bed*  built.  It  doca  Out 
aaic  lit  eornera. 

Pru-i  a  of  to  <1  outfit  and  mattrraa  are 

Sivrnseparati  Iv  lure,  llnlereitheror 
jth  «s  you  wish.    If  you  order  both 
■end  U  as  firat  payment. 


er  and  rot  atuffol.    Very  sprincy  and  ea»r 


home  anua  and  wann.    Thia  "Brilliant 


EaTacoalthia 

winter  and 

-   keep   yoar 

Keccnt  ia  the  beet 


.    It  ia  built  Uyer  upon  layer  and  rot  aianc.!.     v  err  .prinay  ano  ea.r 
■e  with  round  comera.   Trylt  for  aO  daya  and  If  It  i>  not  a  moat  comfort 


I-;  w 


home  anua  and  wann.  jnie  orunmi  .»«■•"'-•"»  "-j 
heater ancfnioat eeonomieal etoironuMle.  Burrja uparaoke and 
■as  Haa  full  black  eaat  baae .  Wedge  joint  holda  body  aeeureiy 
Sfirapot.     Handy  .haker  itoor.    Tire  p>t.  I*/-' '"•  "'•■"S??*; 

Body  1«  In.    Height  60  in.    •■">^«li'«''"P«'\''^2>^JiV'',-    J]?? 

mea21iZlin.  Pipe  collar  «  m.    Klegant  doelm.    NickU  tnra- 

«ed     ShiDlwd  from  f.njndry  in  central  Ohio.     ShippinB  weight 

iSoot  IMItSTonJerby  No.387BMA33.  FrU:»»l».85.  Send 

oaly  •!  BOW.    Balance  S3  moolhlyc 

Eitn  iMvy 
SttM  FmMi 


efXSJT 


Brussels 
Rug 


Bedspread 


If  yoa  eoold  sea  tbia 

I  (pleodid  roa  aprcad  on 

'the    floor,  ahowing  Its 

wooderful,  artistic  da* 

J  sign  and  cieb  eolorinc, 

'  yoo  would  aay  at  one* 

that  at  oor  priea  it  is  one  of  tbanioetainasinc 
bargains  yoa  havs  ever  seen. ,  And  yoaara 


•If» 


own  floor    sent 


m 


Giye  a  baautif  ul  appear- 
ance to  your  bed  with  this  I 
rich,  handsom*  aet,  consist-  \ 
in»  of  SprMd  »nd  Bolster 
Cover.  SimplTtinaqualled  at 
it»  prica.  and  wa  want  you  . _    _   ^_         _. 

•ssi?£sirj;r-  i^siiXPlald  Blanket 


offered  the  opportonit*  of  scaiBC  it  on  yoor 
anion  M  days*  trial  at  oor  Ksk— 

__, I  easy  Urina  It  yoa  decide  to  keep  It. 

Tbia  wonderful  tug  Is  a  purehaaa  aoapped  op 
>y  oar  expert  rug  buyer  at  a  priea  wnicn  eo» 


^ 


Cmliroidered  and 
Scallopod  Edges 


This  soft,  eoofcrtabU  blanks*  wDI  pot  yoa  fa.TssdInsss  to 
slsep  wan  on  the  cotdsat  niahts.  Made  from  seteetsd  eouon 
^  JilhWoolnap wtaea.">aaUfal plakldsai|B la  •aaerted 

iolon  which  |rl»e  the  moet^  V^T^  ""iS-Jl^  fS?iJ£: 
Weight  4  Iba,  When  it  eomsa  feel  itaflnaaofttextare.  See  how, 
weirwoTsItr 


_„     ,^ .Teelitaflnaeonceara... 

ilt  to.  And  yoa  willsay  that  «  torn  eieegbonal 
Yoor  eery  flf*  tooeh  wiU  show  Its  aatraltos  qoaUty. 
Aad  of  eaarasyoahsTe  the  80  days' frws  trial  In  which  yovflod 
oSt  bV^^wTjust  what  a  mfostahU  blanket  this  is.  Back 
ftcoMUTaa  If  not  all  yoa  eipeet.    Shipped  frwn  Chicago. 


by  oar  expert  rog  buyer  at  a  priea  i 
•blea  as  tocireyoa  arcmarlnble  harsaln. 

It  Is  woven  in  a  moat  att:«eti*a  all-oear  DM- 
tern  in  a  wealth  of  coloring  and  DMasorestattr 
feet.  The  material  is  selected  yam  which  will 
■ire  splendid  wear.  Be  sore  to  sea  thia  mr 
yoawanta  floor  eoeerirg  that  yoa  wiUgj.  _ 
lor  years.  Shlppinc  weight  about  2B  Iba.  Ship* 
pad  from  Chicago.  ..„«.- 

^rderbyNo.29BMA12.  Pr»ce$2».98. 
Saad$lDow.   Baiaoca  «2. 7 S  monthly, 


iiOe<^. 


You  Can 


Sav« 


ThoiMands 

r 


of  Stops   wlth^Thls 


Ordav  by  No.  2KBMA48. 

75o 


PHe«$«.55. 


«1 


Yotj  win  be  c)iannad 

' withitaeieffance  and  amazed 

that  we  offer  rt  at  Weh  •  tarrain  price  when  Koods  of  every 
kind  are  so  hif  h.  Both  apraad  and  bolster  cover  luivoem^ 
broider«l.icJIi>p«l  edges  and  beeuUfoldeeians^hcought 
oat  in  an  attractive  iMaiM».  The  comer,  o' th«  "Pn-d 
are  cut  out  to  fit  around  aach  bed  poet.  Spread  la  •8x88id- 
BolaterSOzTOin.  Whole  aet  weiitha  about  4>*lba.  1«  Tou 
take  pride  in  the  appearance  trfyourtiMl  rooms  roajt^ 
surely  aend  for  this  set  on  WW  •>aajra'freetoi^Jo««.OiiW 
ta  pehlBg  this  Bread  and  bolster  eo»«ea  yoor  bed^^  yoa  waliie 
sAiat  a  taaly.  reXtad  appearanee  tfaey  gin 


Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Send  for  this  fine  Kitchen  Cabinet  and  use 
for  todays  at  our  rinli.  Learn  for  yourself  how 
many  steps  it  auv.s  you,  huw  It  li^hti  ns  y>ur 
work  Built  of  l.urdwoou  in  rich  ^oWm  color. 
Wood  knobs  and  bandlea.  Large  china  cupboard 
with  grilled  wo'd  doors,  with  crystal  glass  pan- 
ria.    i  utility  drawers 


EverythiBt  at  Hand  h'L^lik.  Amp';;i 

workingspace.  Lane  top  21x42  in.  Eiten- 
sioo  bread  board.  1  cut  lery  drawers.  2  slid- 
ing flour  bins,  each  tu  Iba.  cspacity.  Sturdy 
conatruction.  Mnde  to  last  foryeara.  Ship- 
ped from  factory  i  n  cen  tra  1 1  nd  iana  o  r  Oi  t  cage 
warcbcose.    Shippinc  weight  about  7i  Ibe. 

Order  by  No.  47BBMA7.  Price 
$18.75.  Send  only  a  1  DOW.  Balance 
92  monthly. 


ti^'.^^SiS   ^^V^  .•  i.isSL  ■ 


V\'0».v-^N>  <r-a    Ifj,^.,  ,t^,(,^ 


Send 
$1  now. 
Balance 
$2  montklj. 


fienuine  Oneida 

3S-PIOCO 

jSilver 

^^^1k       _        This  woBderfnl  set 
^S  ^^  J.  -geaoineOaetdasil- 

.  ^j^*T  I?oS^»J!wi»;poo:t 

^^^^  *  hesitate  oa  tUa-it 
"^  .to  a  real  oppoel»to.  JtapkindM 
^^articles  in  a  flnely  Batabed  hsrd- 
^     woodcheat.  lSViIlX»W  ^i 
Every  piece  guaranteed  10 
years.    No  extra  charge  for 
cheat.    Count  the  pieeea:  12 
Teanpoons,   6   TabJeepoooi. 
Butter  Knife.  Sugar  Shell. 
Berry  Spooo.  Gravy  Lad  e 
Cold  Meat  Fork.  «  Solid 
Handle  Table  Knivn, 
«  Mat  Handle  Tablo 
Forks.    Kich  em- 
..  bossed    "June 
..Rose"  pattern 
withKrench 
i;rti>-  bsek- 
[  K*''und. 
I  K'-mcmbcr 
J  thiliagen- 
f  uineOneida 
1  ware,     fa- 
f  moufl   for 
^ —  its  quality 

and  beauty  (iet  the  set 
en  the  30  dayn'  free  tnal. 
This  act  shipped  from  Chicago. 
Order  by  No.313BMASS.  Price  $18.47. 


Table^Set;  T  tfjl  EL 

Here  is  an  onwrpsssid  ealoe  ia  a  Table  fet.      H^   -*■  ^     -^   "  ■ 

A  beautiful  extra  large  table  eloth-UxM  in.      ^^V  ^^  _^  ^^M  ^^  ■  MA 

isargain 
Catalog 


Here  IB  an  urhu-ii^i  «  va.y«  .-  " -•;r— vr^' 
A  beautiful  extra  large  table  eloth-MxM  in. 
-richly  adorried  with  assarted  paiterna  and 
havine  histiUhed  adgea.  12  large  aixe  nap- 
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The  Tractor  on  Eastern  Farms 

A  Study  of  Tractor  Operation  on  Fifty-four  Farms  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 


An  econimiif  stiid.v  of  irartors  was  made  la-^t 
mimmer  by  the  Division  tif  Farm  Management  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  follege.  The  object  of 
the  study  was  to  secure  data  as  to  the  actual  cost 
of  tractor  operati«)n  uniier  farm  conditions  antl  io 
•tudy  the  conditions  that  affect  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

Description  of  Farms  Sluditd.-  The  Mirvey 
was  conducted  in  central  and  southeastern  Peiin- 
eylvania.  The  farms  studied  had  an  average  of 
123  acres  of  (lops.  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
the  average  farm  for  the  region  studied.  The 
lite  varied  from  41  to  27S  acres  of  crops.  The 
type  of  farming  was  largely  general.  The  topo- 
(raphy  varied  from  level  to  hilly.  The  soil  wan 
a  rather  heavy  loam.  On  several  of  the  farms 
there  were  rock  outcrops  that  were  a  more  or 
less  serious    menace    to    plowing. 

Cost  and  Life  of  Tractor. — The  average  cost  of 
the   54    tractors    was    T959.      There    was    a    wide 
variation   In    the   cost   of   different    makes   of    the 
tame  horoepower.   due  to  a  difference  In  quality 
There  was  also  a   wide  varia- 
tion in   the   cost    of   the   same 
make  and  horsepower  due    to 
the  general  Increase  In  prices. 
The  average   value  of   the   .'>4 
tractors  was   ?7S4.      This   re- 
>T«sent8  the   average    invest- 
ment for  the  year  stuilhd.  The 
average  estimated   life  of  the 
tractor    was    8.1     years.      The 
range  of  the  estimates  was  3 
to  15  years.  The  average  trac- 
tor had   been    used    !..'>   years. 
None  in  the  st<idy    had    l>een 
used  more  than  4  years. 

Cost  of  Operation 
The  cost  of  operating  the 
tractor  was  considered  under 
three  headings,  fuel  cost,  lab- 
or cost,  and  overhead  or  other 
tost. 

Fuel. — The  average  fuel 
«o«t  for  all  tractors  was  $2. .16 
for  each  lO-hour  day.  The 
fuel  cost  for  thf  gasoline  trac- 
tors was  $3.31'  i>er  ten-hour 
day  and  $2.06  for  kerosene 
tractors.       The     approximate 

•^Mit  was  $.12  for  kerosene  and  f.25  for  gasuline. 
In  starting  the  kerosene  tractors  about  $.ft2  worth 
of  gasoline  was  consumed  per  day.  The  fuel  was 
•lellverpd  to  tin-   farm  in   all  hut  four  cases. 

Labor.-  The  optrator's  labor  was  estimated  to 
*>e  worth  $.2.')  per  hour.  The  average  cost  of  oper- 
'■•tlng  the  tractor  50.6  days  was  $126.48.  The 
!<mount  of  work  done  by  the  traitor  varied  frtmi 
15.3  days  to  117  S  days.  For  each  ten-hour  day. 
<"!«  hour  was  consumed  in  filling  with  fuel  ami 
*ater.  oiling  and  adjusting,  and  nine  hours  In 
s-ftual  work.  The  kind  of  work  done  Is  shown  in 
'he  following  table  .\bout  40  perc«>nt  of  the 
total  work  was  belt  work.  This  is  probably 
»bOTe  the  usual  demands  of  the  eastern  farmer.  In 
i«*dltlon  to  the  wood  sawing  and  feed  grinding 
found  on  most  .astern  farms,  these  farms  had 
=<"  abundance  of  corn  stalks  to  cut  or  shred  and 
'»■  many  cases  owned  a  -mall  th'csher 
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Table    I.      Kind    and    aiiiounl    of    work    ilone 
l)er  tractor.  r>4  farms — Fenna. — 1917-lS. 


Kind  of  Work 

Tractor  work — Home 
Flowing 
Harrowing 
Hay  making 
Manure  hauling 
Fulling  binder 
Other  work 

Tractor    wt)rk  —  Custom 
Flowing 
Harrowing 
Other  work 

Pelt  work — Home 

Threshing 
Silo  filling 


Average  dajs  work 

11.2 
S.S 
2.3 
1.4 
1.3 
2.< 

l.« 

.5 

l.S 

2.3 

5.T 


Double  Disking  and  Multi-Packing  Wheat  Ground 


Wood  sawing 
Feed  grinding 
Shredding 
Other  work 

Belt    work — rusUun 

Threshing 
Silo  filling 
Wood  sawing 
Shredding 
Baling 
Other  work 

Total  tractor  work 

Total  belt   work 

Total  nistoni  work 


2.« 

3.0 

2.3 
1.7 

13 

i.e 

3 
.4 

.S 
1.7 

a  10 

19.6 
!<.0 


repairs  was  small  on  most  farms  as  the  tractors 
were  new.  Repairs  costing  $100  or  more  were 
reported  on  four  farms.  The  highest  was  $150. 
The  average  cost  of  repairs  was  $24.36. 

.\11  farmers  useil  cylinder  oil  and  hard  oil, 
and  many  used  a  heavy  oil  for  the  gears.  The 
average  tractor  used  54.4  gallons  of  cylinder  oil 
oi  a  little  over  one  gallon  per  day.  The  average 
cost  of  oil  per  tractor  was  $28.55,  oi-  $..")6  per  day. 
The  ittiu  for  labor  included  all  extra  work  on 
the  tractor  in  overhauling,  making  repairs,  stor- 
ing or  hauling  fuel.  The  average  cost  of  man 
labor  was  $9.34.  Interest  was  charged  at  5  per- 
cent on  the  average  value  of  the  tractor.  The 
average  charge  for  interest  was  $39.7  2. 

The  average  life  of  the  tractors  was  8.1 
years.  The  depreciation  using  this  life  and  a  junk 
value  of  5  percmt  was  computed  by  the  compound 
interest  law  with  a  decreasing  function.  The  de- 
preciation thus  secured  averaged  $269.10. 

\n  estimate  was  made  by  the  farmer  of  the 
value  of  111"  1)  lililing  or  position  of  the  building 
used  by  the  tractor.  \  ren- 
tal charge  of  10  percent  was 
niaile  on  the  value.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  tractor  was 
$4.S:!.  The  total  overhead 
cost  per  tractor  was  $376.20. 
The  following  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  costs  and  the 
total  cost. 

Table  2. — Summary  of  cost 
cf  operation  per  tractor — 54 
farms  Fenna. — 1917-18. 

Item         Av.  cost  per  tractor 

Fuel  $119.44 

Labor-  operating  126.48 

Repairs  24.36 

Oil  28.85 
Labor   for  repairs,   etc.      9.34 

Interest  39.72 

Depreciation  269.10 

I'se  of  buildings  4.83 

Total  $622.12 

Cost  per  day  $12.30 

Factors  Affecting  Cost  of 
Operation 
The  limited  number  of 
records  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  tractor  operation.  The  results  are  thus 
limited  to  a  few  general  factors. 

Size  of  Farm. — The  tractor  cost  le.-ist  on  the 
lai-f^est  farms.  Small  farmers  not  having  suflTiclent 
work  at  home  did  the  must  custom  work  and  thus 
leduced  the  cost.  Unless  custom  work  Is  done  the 
farm  should  consist  of  at  least  I">0  acres  of  crops. 
Table  3. — Relation  of  size  of  farm  to  cost  of 
tractor  operation  —  54   farms   -Fenna..   1!^  17-18. 


Total   work  •''"  * 

Overhead.— The  overhead  cost  inclu.les  all 
,i,her  costs  such  as  repairs,  oil.  labor,  interest, 
tlepreclatlon   and   use  of  buildings.      The   item  for 


.Acres  of       Xo.  of 
crops  farms 

7.">  or  less  13 

76      123  23 

126      200  13 

Over    200  .'. 

.•\ mount  of  Work 
,  .shiji    bet  w«t:i    tb" 


bays  of       Days  of       Cost  per 
work       custom  work         day 

42.9  17.1 

49.  7.1 

56  9  5.7 

613  5.1 

-    There   was   a  direct  rela- 
a  iiioint   of   wiirk   dttne  and 


$11.71 
13.17 

12.211 
10.42 


1 
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the  cost  of  operation.  There  should  be  a  poasi- 
btlity  of  at  least  50  days  of  work  for  the  tractor 
If  one  is  to  expect  to  equal  the  average  cost  of 
$12.30  per  day. 

Table   4. — Rjelation  of  days  of  work  to  cost 
of  oi)eration — 54  farms — Penna.   1917-18. 

Days  of  Work  No.  of  farms  Cost  per  day 

SO  or  less  13  $19.97 

31—60  1«  12.77 

51-70  •  11  11^3 

Over  70  1-  ^■^■' 

Size  of  Plow. — The  statement  has  been  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ARriculture  that  the 
only  reliable  way  to  measure  the  capacity  of  trac- 
tors is  by  the  number  of  plows  hauled.  Of  the  54 
farms,  19  pulled  2-bottom  plows  and  26  pulled  3- 
bottoin  pows.  One  farm  did  not  plow  with  the 
tractor  and  the  balance  used  both  2  and  3  bot- 
toms. As  the  table  shows  the  3-bottom  plows  are 
somewhat  more  economical.  However,  these  trac- 
tors were  operated  more  days  and  this  is  probably 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  cost. 

Table  5.— Relation  of  size  of  plow  to  cost  of 
plowing. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

where  winter  wheat  is  less  profitable  if  planted 
In  early  spring,  but  this  year  not  more  than  two 
farmers  in  ten  the  slate  over  were  able  to  get  it 
in  until  lato  in  May  because  of  the  heavy  spring 
rains,  and  consequently  it  is  not  going  to  make 
any  man  rich. 

Rye. — Rye  has  been  good  pretty  much  all 
over  the  state.  I  wish  I  had  returns  on  some 
fields  of  Rosen  rye  which  I  have  seen.  To  my 
way  of  thinkrhg,  this  is  a  coming  variety.  It 
has  long  heads  with  big  plump  kernels.  P.  H. 
Lacey.  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Duchess  County, 
and  myself  visited  a  number  of  fields  and  shelled 
out  Individual  heads  and  counted  the  kernels. 
They  ran  from  75  up  to  90  kernels  to  a  head. 
In  the  same  noighborhood  common  rye  shelled 
30  and  40  kernels  to  a  head.  Some  .seem  to  think 
Pedigree  is  a  better  variety,  but  I  would  stake 
Rosen  anywhere  north  of  Central  Jersey. 

Oats. — Oats  have  had  a  hard  year.  Few  were 
planted  early  and  farmers  who  ordinarily  count 
on  60  bushels  to  the  acre  have  stands  that  in- 
dicate about  35  or  40  bushels.  And  my.  what 
a   wonderful    crop  of   grasshoppers,    especially    in 


StMi 

plo 


uT 


2  Bottoms 

3  Bottoms 
Ave.   of  all 


No    of     Cnst    of     Cost   of     !>«>»  of 
farm  tr»rtor  per  tractor     wora 

a.ro  1'1"W    I"-' 

19      $2.57      $.67"    48.2 
26        2.04        .70      54.1 


53 


2.04 
2.33 


.71      50.6 


Summary 
No  single  factor  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  that  the  number  of  days 
the  tractor  was  used  had.  The  over- 
head cost  did  not  vary  In  the  same 
ratio  as  the  armount  of  work  done, 
hence,  the  cost  of  overhead  per  day 
is  less  on  those  farms  doing  the  same 
work.  The  operator  seemed  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  cost  of  operation. 
The  cost  per  day  was  $12.82  for 
hired  men.  $12.16  for  owner  and 
$10.75  for  owner's  sons.  The  son 
took  better  care,  as  a  repair  bill  of 
about  one-half  the  average  shows. 

A  final  test  of  the  tractor's  ef- 
ficiency is  measured  by  the  "number 
of  horses  displaced.  On  the  52  farms 
that  had  been  operated  before  buy- 
ing the  tractor,  an  average  of  1.9 
l:orses  were  disposed  of. 


Among  N.  Y.  Farmers 

The  Season  and  the  Crops 

No  one  ever  loved  Ivome  and  own- 
ership better  than  I  but  somehow  we 
are   not   always   allowed   to   have    the 
things  we  love.     It  has  been  my  fate 
for    years    to    be    forced    to    travel. 
Often  I  think  of  the  happiness  of  the 
farmer  who  has  home,  business  and 
ownership  all  in  one.     What  comfort 
there  must  be  in  home,  what  pleasure  In  business, 
and   what   pride  in  ownership.      But   perhaps  the 
farmer  might  gain  if  he  could  see  thru  car  win- 
dows for  a  year  or  two  as  I  do.     There  Is  so  much 
to  be  gained  by  observing  what  other  people  do 
and   what  conditions  are  in  other   places.      I   am 
led  occasionally  to  tell  of  the  practices  and  farm- 
ing conditions  as  I  see  them,   in   the  columns  of 
Pennsylvania   Farmer. 

The  Season 

First,  a  word  about  the  season  and  the 
crops.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  say  this  year  has  been  excellent 
and  others  claim  it  has  been  very  hard  to  manage 
under  prevailing  weather.  So  far  as  New  York 
state  is  concerned,  the  season  has  played  its  fa- 
vorites. In  early  spring  we  had  continuous  rains 
with  clear  weather  following  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  when  certain  localities  received  enough 
rain  for  an  entire  growing  season  and  other  re- 
ceived hardly  any.  Now,  however,  every  one 
seems  pretty  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  the 
ground  is  well  loosened  up  for  late  summer  and 
fall  plowing.  But  what  about  the  seasons  result? 
What  about  the  crops?     Let's  discuss  them  briefly. 

Wheat. — Wheat  seems  to  have  wintered  well 
:ind  most  farmers  had  a  good  crop.  Some  are 
already  threshing  and  the  yields  are  generally 
good.  No.  6  and  Golden  Chaff  seem  to  be  turn- 
ing out  better  than  other  varieties.  Spring  Wheat 
is  not  BO  good.      It   generally  does  well   !n   places 


Well  Worth  the  Care  Bestowed 


Western    New    York!       I    was    forced    to    abandon 
my    testa    because    these    creatures   had    knawned 
off  about  half  the  crop  and  left  It  on  the  ground. 
They   have    never    been    taught    to    "eat    what    Is 
set  before  them"  and  they  eat  one  kernel  off  and 
then  start  on  the  next.     But  with  all  the  hazards 
of  the  season,  one  may  easily  see  that  horse-mane 
or  side  oats  are  not  a  profitable  type  to  grow  here. 
Barley. — Barley    is    a    fairly    good    crop   and 
farmers  who  sowed  It  have  more  protein  in  their 
barns  for   winter   feeding  than   those  who  sowed 
oats.      If   there    had    been    some    way   of    knowing 
the   season    was   go:ng   to    be    a   late   one.    delayed 
by    rains,    farmers   could    have   sowed    barley    in- 
stead of  oats,  but  many  didn't  have  the  seed  on 
hand.      Barley    has    also    done    well    in    mixtures 
with  Canada  field  peas. 

Hay. — Hay  has  been  a  good  crop  and  strange 
as  It  may  seem  many  farmers  are  already  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus  of  this  crop  at  good  prices. 
There  are  over  four  million  acres  of  hay  raised 
In  New  York  and  the  average  yield  is  about  a 
ton  and  a  quarter.  The  amount  of  lime  used  In 
the  state  of  New  York  is  approximately  150.000 
tons.  If  one-third  of  this  acreage  of  hay  is  plant- 
ed every  year,  and  this  would  seem  about  right 
because  there  are  about  a  million  acres  of  oats 
and  300.000  acres  of  wheat  grown  annually, 
there  would  be  enough  lime  to  make  an  applica- 
tion of  about  230  pounds  to  the  acre  for  each  acre 
of  hay  planted.  This  is  hardly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket       Increase    this    to    2.000    pounds    to    the 
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acre  and  the  yield  of  hay  would  almost  (IouI)Ih,  to 
.say  nothing  of  the  increases  which  would  be  se 
cured  from  other  crops.  Clover  has  been  good 
and  there  is  an  unusually  good  crop  of  secan<l 
crop  clover.  I  have  never  seen  the  prospects  bet- 
ter for  a  crop  of  clover  .seed  than  they  are  this 
year. 

Corn. — f'orn  looks  uniform  and  good  almost 
everywhere  in  the  state;  but  already  the  weather 
Is  getting  cold  and  many  farmers  in  high  altitudt.s 
are  now  (August  28)  preparing  to  cut  their  corn 
for  fodder  or  silage.  New  York  can  hardly  boast 
of  its  field  corn  and  the  day  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  all  corn  raised  in  the  state,  except  in 
the  Northwestern  part,  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
Long  Island,  will  be  cured  for  fodder  or  put  into 
the  silo.  Certainly  it  is  an  uncertain  crop  and 
much  more  food  nutrients  can  bo  raised  of  a  good 
silage  variety  for  silage  purposes  than  of  a  field 
variety  for  husking.  Incidentally,  Luce's  Favorite 
looks  well  and  promises  to  make  a  good  8ilag« 
crop  all  over   the  state. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  crop,  the  home  of 
bugs  and  diseases,  has  done  well  this  season  and 
so  have  the  bugs  and  diseases.  Farm- 
ers on  Long  Island  are  preparing  for 
the  largest  crop  in  history,  but  it  Is  a 
little  later  than  usual.  In  Northern 
and  Western  New  York,  individual 
fieMs  look  uniform  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  fields.  In 
many  cases  the  potatoes  were  slow 
to  come  up.  The  recent  rains  jusi 
at  the  setting  period  have  improved 
prospects  and  the  season  bids  well 
for  a  better  than  average  crop. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

I  haven't  been  thru  the  fruit  sei- 
tion  recently  and  have  no  first  hand 
information,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
crop  of  apples  is  very  moderate. 
Everywhere  there  is  much  interest  in 
cider  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  much  pretty  good  speculation 
will  occur  this  fall.  Early  apples  are 
bringing  good  prices  and  those  who 
have  fall  apples  will  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive good  prices  for  all  grades.  Field 
crops  and  vegetables  have  been  good 
everywhere.  Farmers  seem  to  per- 
sist In  growing  beans  in  spite  of  poor 
yields  and  poor  prices  comparatively 
during  the  past  five  years.  Cabbag* 
Is  somewhat  ragged  but  It  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  promisf-s  well. 

So.      in    spite    of    trying    weather, 
conditions    have   been    favorable  but 
not   without  disappointments.   There 
have  been  many  lessons  learned  and 
farmers  seem   to   have   developed  an 
Inquiring   mind    to   a   greater  e»lent 
during  the  past  few  years  than  ever 
before.     Questions  of  practice  are  o( 
more  importance   today  and   farmers 
ore  progressing  beyond  the  "cut  and 
dried"  method.,  of  fathers  and  grandfathers.  They 
are  adopting  their  farm  practices  to  their  individ- 
ual farms  and  to  weather  conditions  as  nearly  »« 
they  can  predict  them.— John  H.  Voorhees. 
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ll,e  wearing  off  of  rough  spots  on  the  pistons, 
bearings,  etc.,  flush  with  kerosene  or  gasoline  and 
put  In  new  oil. 

It  seems   to   be   the   general   impression   that 
when  a  new  car  arrives  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  in  some  oil,  gasoline  and  water  and  start 
out.      Usually,    everything    about    a    new    car    is 
mechanically  correct,  but  it  needs  careful  atten- 
tion for  the  first  1,000  miles.     Oiling  and  greasing 
axe  perhaps  the  most  important  features.  The  car 
should  be  gone  over  carefully  before  using  it;  oil 
the  magneto,  fan,  generator  and  starter  and  other 
working  parts  of  the  motor,     ("artfully  look  after 
the  grease  cups   and   keep   them   well   filled   and 
turned    down.      Make    it    a   practice   to    re-grease 
everything  at  least  evQry   150   miles,  as  this  will 
help  to  loosen  up  the  car.      Adjust   the  oil  level 
so  as  to  permit  more  oil  to  reach  the  engine  for 
the    first    1,000    miles.      The    careful   owner    will 
either  go  over  a  new  car  when  he  gets  It  or  have 
a  competent  mechanic  do  so  to  see  that  the  valves, 
carburetor,    make-aiid-break     mechanism     of    the 
magneto,   and  the  electric  generator  are  all  pro- 
perly set  and  adjusted.      This   may  appear  to  be 
unnecessary   but  in   these  days  of  enormous  pro- 
duction, inspections  at  the  factory  may  not  be  as 
thoro  as  they  should  be. 

The  bolts  and  nuts  require  careful  attention 
after  the  car  has  run  the  first  500  miles.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  will  be  seated  properly  and 
rattling  will  be  prevented  for  a  long  time  if  they 
are  carefully  tightened.  The  instruction  books 
supplied  with  the  car  should  be  thoroly  studied 
and  every  detail  mentioned  therein  should  be  at- 
tended to.  If  you  are  unable  to  give  them  atten- 
tion yourself,  have  your  dealer  do  it. 

From  time  to  time  squeaks  will  develop  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  and  running  gear,  and 
If  the  car  is  greased  regularly  most 
of  them  will  disappear. 

Some  cars  will  show  a  tendency 
to  overheat  when  new.  This  is  caus- 
ed by  friction  in  wearing  off  the 
rough  parts  of  the  motor.  Give  the 
motor  plenty  of  oil  and  water  and 
do  not  force  it,  and  Wi  time  this 
trouble  will  cease. — Leonard  P. 
Strlckler. 


Take  Care  of  The  New  Car 

When  a  motor  car  is  built  the  engine  has  run 
very  little  and  the  parts  are  fitted  tight  to  make 
them  fit  snug  when  the  roughness  wears  off.    As  » 
consequence,  the  car  is  very  stiff,  will  not  »ho* 
much  speed  and  the  motor  will  not  respond  read- 
ily to  the  throttle.     The  car  should  be  run  very 
carefully  for  the  first  1.000  miles  at  least.    TM 
speed  should  not  exceed  30  miles  an  hour  on  higH. 
18  on  second  and  8  miles  per  hour  on  low,    under 
any  conditions.     By  following  this  limit  of  spw<i 
the  various  parts  of  the  car  have  an  opportunity 
to   find   their  seat  In   relation  to  the  other  parW 
without  strain;  then.  If  you  are  inclined  to  spee  • 
the  car  will  be  fairly  free  and  no  harm  will  re- 
sult.    To  force  a  car  for  the  first  1.000  miles  put* 
an«unusual  strain  on  each  part,  which  will  resu 
in  premature  Injury.     Don't  race  the  engine  wnen 
standing  Idle,  nor  trifle  with  it,  nor  do  stunts  wi 
It,  nor  show  it  off  to  your  friends.      Handle  « 
car  carefully  and  always  remember  you  have  t 
much  money  tied  up  In  the  car  to  risk  any  h»f 
to  it.     After  the  first  500  miles,  drain  the  oil  '<■<"" 
the  crankcase  In  order  to  remove  the  minute  pa'^ 
tides  of  metal  which  will  accumulate  Incident 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

companies  and  they  sent  a  man  to  look  ovr  the 
proposition  and  give  an  estimate.  The  powder 
expert  said  the  job  could  be  done  by  explosives 
and  advised  the  use  of  a  special  50  percent  nitro- 


Blasting  a  Section  of  Ditch 

glycerin,  nitrate  of  ammonia  dynamite. 

This  was  a  typical  creek  problem  in  Colum- 
bia County  and  we  suggested  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
that  it  be  made  a  demonstration.     This  was  ap- 


DITCHING  BY  THE  USE  OF 
DYNAMITE 


Its  Use    on    a    Pennsylvania   Farm 

Proves  Its  Value  As  a  Power 

in  Peace  Times 


There    is    a    stream    running   thru 
our  farm    in   Columbia   County   that 
has  always  been  the  source  of  more 
or  less  loss  of   valuable   land.     The 
course  Is  winding  and  the  lodging  of 
Ice  and  driftwood  against  the  curves 
bad  caused  the  stream  to  break  new 
channels  across  the  adjoining  fields. 
The  result   of   this   was    an     almost 
complete    waste  of    about   five   acres  of   o.ir    best 
land.     Besides  being  of  no  use  this  land  grew  up 
in  brush  and  noxiotis  weeds  making  an  unsightly 
strip  thru  the  farm. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  led  us  to 
the  conclusion    that    if    we   could   straighten   the 
course  of  the  stream  by  cutting  an 
entirely  new  channel  for  about  300 
feet  the  difficulties  of  breaking  over 
would  be   practically  eliminated  and 
the     waste     land     reclaimed      This 
channel    would    have   to   be    12    feet 
wide    and     approximately     five    feet 
deep  to   carry   the  water   when     the 
stream  was  swollen.      A  part  of  the 
proposed   course   was   made   up  of   a 
gravel   bar   containing    stones     from 
the  size  of  a  mans'  head  down.     The 
remainder   was  the  natural  soil  for- 
mation of  loam  for    about    eighteen 
inches  underlaid  by  a  hard  i>an  and 
gravel.      At   pl;ir<>s   there    wtrr   r»K)fs 
and  stumps  of  willow  and  alder  and 
a  section   was  within   fifteen   feet  of 
an   old    hickory    tree.      These   condi- 
tions  would    have    made    work    with 
plow,  scraper  i.nd   shovel  extremely  (HflUcult    and 
tedious. 

With  labor  scarce  and  high  priced  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  seemed  almost  beyond  us 
nntll  we  began  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
dynamite.  We  outlined  the  conditions  to  the  Agri- 
Cnllural   Department  of  one  of   the  large   i>owder 


The  Current  Washes  Out  Loose  Dirt 
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rut.  Holes  were  then  sunk  with  li  inch  steel 
bars  to  within  six  inches  of  the  required  depth 
of  the  ditch.  These  wore  placed  30  inches  apart 
and  loaded  with  two  and  une-half  pounds  each  of 
dynamite.  The  water  table  came  to  within  about 
two  fift  of  the  surface  at  this  place  and  these 
charges  were  all  surrounded  by  water.  Some  mud 
was  also  put  back  for  tamping.  This  is  a  desirable 
condition  for  work  of  this  sort  because  water  has 
practically  no  elasticity.  The  waterlogged  sub- 
soil was  thrown  out  much  better  than  It  would 
havf  bfin  had  it  luen  dry.  Twenty  to  thirty 
holes  were  fired  at  one  time  with  the  battery.  The 
pictures  show  the  nature  of  the  work  done. 

The  results  were  highly  satisfactory  to  us  in 
every  way.  The  channel  was  completed  entirely 
by  the  explosives.  No  work  was  needed  by  scrap- 
er or  shovel.  When  the  last  charge  was  set  oft 
the  stream  entered  the  new  course  and  the  force 
of  the  current  cleared  out  all  the  loose  dirt.  Roots 
and  stones  proved  to  be  no  barrier  whatever.  The 
material  blown  out  practically  all  fell  on  the 
banks  within  ten  feet  of  the  edges  and  served  to 
strengthen  them.  The  stream  is  gradually  Im- 
proving the  channel  so  that  it  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  be  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  creek  thruout  its  cotirse. 

Readers  we  know  will  be  Interested  In  the 
relative  cost  of  the  method  as  compared  with 
hand  work.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  a  job  of  this  sort.  We  asked  two  con- 
tractors to  give  us  their  opinion  on  the  cost  by 
team  and  scraper.  One  made  a  flat  estimate  of 
$300.  and  the  other  said  one  dollar  per  cubic  yard 
for  all  dirt  removed  which  would  have  been  con- 
siderably higher.  The  cost  of  the  operation  by 
the  dynamite  method  was  $71.93  for  dynamite  and 
electric  exploders  and  $23.75  for  the  labor  of  put- 
ting down  the  holes  and  loading.  The 
battery  and  connecting  wire  were 
loaned  by  the  powder  company.  This 
included,  beside  the  major  operation, 
the  removal  of  a  large  walnut  tree 
and  the  opening  of  75  feet  of  a  small 
ditch  about  three  feet  wide. 

The  representative  of  the  pow- 
der company  in  charge  explained  to 
the  farmers  present  the  proper 
method  of  handling  explosives  and 
assured  them  that  there  was  prac- 
tically no  danger  in  their  use  If  di- 
rections were  followed.  He  told  them 
that  as  a  result  of  years  of  careful 
Study  and  experiment  an  explosive 
has  been  developed  for  every  special 
need  and  that  the  possibilities  in 
agricultural  work  have  barely  been 
touched. 

All  who  saw  the  work  done  agreed 
with  us  that  it  represented  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor  and  was 
done  better  and  with  no  greater 
danger  to  those  engaged  than  had 
we  used  teams  and  scrapers. — C.  G. 
McUrlde,    State   College.    Fa. 


proved  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Coun- 
ty Agent  sent  out  letters  inviting  all  farmers  who 
were  Interested  tp  be  present.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  a  representative  of  the 
powder  company,  assisted  by  several  young  men 
m  training  for  agricultural  work  with  explosives. 


The  Finished  Channel 
The  electric    n.ethod  of  firing   was   used   and  the 
powder  company   ftirnished   the  battery.      Over  a 
hundred  farmers  were  present   at  the  d.  ...onstra- 

*"''The  line  of  the  propoM  d  new  channel  was 
staked  off  and  a  furrow  .l.awn  thru  t».o  «o1  on 
fither  side   to  avoid  raggt.l  .dges  in  the   In.shed 


NEW  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

The  new   assistant   secretary  of   agriculture, 
James  R.  RIggs,  whose  nomination  has  just  been 
confirmed  by  the  fenate,  is  a  farmer — not  merely 
by  way  of  Interest  In  the  subject  but 
by    life-long,     practical    application. 
Farming   has    been    his   primary    oc- 
cupation all  his  life.  More  than  that, 
he  is  a   farmer  by  heredity.     So  far 
as  the  available  record  shows,     the 
Riggs  line  from  which  he  Is  descend- 
has  been  made  up  of  farmers  all  the 
way.        His     grandfather,     Hezeklah 
Riggs,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Loudon 
County,  Yirginia,  in   1791.  When  he 
was  22  years  old,  he  moved  to  Sulli- 
van  County,   Indiana,     and   engaged 
in    farming  and   live   stock    growing. 
There  Commodore  Perry  Riggs.  fath- 
er  of   the   Assistant    Stcrtiary,      was 
born  and  there  be  spent  his  life  as  a 
farmer  and  stork  grower.      All  of  his 
sons   and   all   of   his  sons'  sons   have 
been    farmers. 
Among  the  several  sons  of  Commodore  Perry 
Rist;s  was  James  R.  Riggs.     He  was  horn  a(  Shel- 
hurn.     Sullivan     County,   Indiana.     Kebrtiary    17. 
1865.      For  two  years  after  graduation   from   the 
Sullivan   County    High    School,    in    18S2,   he   was 
deputy  county  treastirer  and  bookkeeper  for  hard- 
ware and  lumber  firms.  STnce  then  he  has  farmed. 
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Its 
Always  J(eady/^ 


ill 


That  is  but  one  ol  the  many  advantages  of  I  nternaticnal  ^,  ^ 

Ready  Ration  — ifi   *lway»    ready  whenever  it  i«  time  to  feed  i' 

your  cows.     Don't  •pend  time   and    worry  mixing   your  own         w  a 
feed*.   Gue»»-work  in  feeding  meant  uncertain  milk-produc- 
tion.   Pin  your  faith  to  %| 

InternatUnal  Ready  Ration    ^^ 


■  ■  ■■■ 


■■■■■■■ 


CLEAN  BEDS  FOR  COWS 


Come*  ready    mixed    and  mixed  right.     In  big 

demand  by  dainnnen  becaiue  it  kaa  made  cood  with  their 
cow*.  It'*  a  bulky  *atu(yin«  ration.    Stimulate*  cow* 
(^       to  top-notch    milk  production,  and   keep*  them  in        ^ 
■^  A-l    condition.       Year*    oJ    e«peTimenling    by 

I  #  rra4^c^  aairymcn  bar*  made  International  9 

1 1^         Raady  Ration  *upehor  in  everyway  to  any  0» 

1 1^^        other  dairy  feed  on  the  market.  And  thou-         ^ 

■  ■^  (and*  of  dairyman  hove  proci«<f  it.  Every  ^ 
I  I  ^0  ingredient  is  the  be*t  that  money  can  ^  ' 
I  ■  ■  A          buy.  Place  a  trial   order  with  your         ^ 

■  I  ■  i^        dMler  today.    II  be   cannet  aup-         V 
15  fi  m  «^        _     ply  you,  wiite  to  u*. 


The  tialry  cow  must  be  kept  clean 
to  insure  th«  production  of  hcaltliful 
milk.  With  some  t.vpes  of  stall.s  it 
is  possible  to  place  a  two-b.v-threo 
in  front  of  the  cow's  hind  feet  to 
keep  the  straw  that  is  clean  from 
beins  forced  into  the  gutter.  This 
•trip  of  wood  helps  to  keep  the  bed- 
ding in  place,  and  as  It  makes  an 
uncomfortable  place  for  an  animal  to 
lie.  the  cow  will  step  forward  and 
rest  on  the  clean  si.raw  and  thus 
keep  out  of  the  wet  and  diity  bed- 
ding near  the  gutter.  This  should 
be  removed  frequently  to  keep  the 
stable  as  free  from  odors  as  po.ssible. 
It  is  economy  to  use  plenty  of 
clean  straw  in  bedding  the  dairy 
cows,    as   everything    that     adds     to 


<st  possil)le  time  and  to  take  the 
fewest  number  of  steps,  do  not  place 
all  the  feed  in  one  box.  Put  it  in 
at  least  two  and  save  steps  in  feed- 
ing ever;.'  day.  I:i  tbis  way  you  can 
feed  over  half  your  cows  without 
t:;'.:ing  on"  ;  tep  from  the  feed,  simply 
move  along  and  empty  it  into  their 
troughs.  To  feed  the  remaining  half 
use  two  feed  containers  so  that  you 
can  feed  two  cows  at  the  same  time. 
If  you  do  this,  by  taking  two  trips 
you  have  fp<l  all  the  cows,  flight  or 
ten.  in   the  stable. 

As  regards  the  feeding  utensil  it- 
self. I  like  a  six.  eight  or  i.>n-quart 
bucket,  larger  preferred,  beeau.ie 
some  cows  need  a  large  measure  of 
feed  at  one  meal.  For  the  steers  and 
beeves,  a  galvanized  bushel  basket  is 
the   thing.      This   requires   few   trips. 


- .^1  I      Into    the    silti.       i.nd    there    are    ,    <d 


reasons  why  it   should  not  be  done. 

The      main     olijection     to    puttinp 
legumes  into  the  silo  is  the  labor  re- 
quired to  handle  a  crop  of  this  kind  ■ 
containing  such  a  large  proportion  of  : 
«aier.      lluring   a  season    of   normal  | 
rainfall,  alfalfa  at  the  usual  stage  of 
maturity  as  mowed  for  hay  contains 
less  than    25    pounds   of   dry   matter 
In  each    100    pounds.      In    each    ton 
there  is  approximately   1.500  pouni's 
of  water  and  r.OO  pounds  of  dry  mat- 
ter.    When  alfalfa  is  cured  into  hay 
the  amounts  of  water  and  dry  mat- 
ter are     approximately     reversed     as 
compared   with   the   green  crop  when 
cut.     Each  ton  of  cured  hay  as  haul- 
ed to   the   barn   or   stack    represents 
about  three   tons  of  the  material   at 
time   of    cutting.      Again    there     are 
difficulties   to    be     met     in     handling 
green   forage,    partly    on    account   of 
the  lack  of   special    machinery   suit- 
able for  the   purpose.      Furthermore, 
there  is   no   evidence   that    the   food 
nutrient  in  the  form  of  alfalfa  silage 
is    used     to    any    better     advantage 
than  In  the  form  of  hay. 


'(0WER5    s,-^x 

REFI^EX 

Is  tlw  wet  weather/^ 
service  uniibnn  ftr 
therefciUrmen' 
"Who  make  every 
day  count.        y^ 

Look  for  the     ^ 

Reflex  Edgre 

A.  J.  TOWER    CO.       , 

•  ••MR    Mait     — >     Kstakli*li*4lft3« 


B\INT  YOUR  BARN 


WITH  W-S-OOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 


AX  FACTORV  PRICES 

Protect  your  bams  (torn  spring  rmint  and  hot 
■ummrr  tun  with  Arlinpon  Battlnhip  Gr*>— tl« 
piini  th<  Go»cTnmcni  uict  on  it»  fijrhting  »hip»  and 
warehouse*.  Thi«  paint  coven  well  and  is  caHly 
applied. 

Vuu  on  buy  tbu  tntri  qualiiy-cndr  p*irt  tad  »<rt 
«;>ccul  red  tMrn  pmintjl  laclory  price*  nuw  Ffei{h(  pre^d 
Ttiere  H  «n  Arlinfton  paini  (.>r  every  u«e — «ilo«.  interior  and 
eileriur  home  punti,  implrnieni  enstnrUind  MORE-LYTt, 
die  tatcflor (aatary  wkite eoamel tor  ^irie*  .Arlington 
kit  Mood  lor  quality  paint  lor  IT  yean  A'l  pami  laid  *i 
monr)  back  c^arjnlee  Tr)  tume  aodref-j-n  *»hjt  ilelfilnot 
eiKtty  ai  reprcacnicJ  RelereOiC  any  Canton  bao»  Wni* 
at  once  lor  <olot  card,  pcicea  aad  direriiona  lor  erdefla|. 
Get  I   jujlilv.  tuarjnlff  t  f  jini  at  (i.-o-y  p'  vet 

THE  ARLINGTON  Vm.  CO. 

IMl  HarrUoo  A»«.  CA?<TON.  OHIO 

CmmaatT  0~  MJl—  Cmtlmu  Fm  twm 


Front  Silo  to  Milk  House— The  Dairy  Factory 


Ventilate 

YourBam 


IS^  with 

PULLMAN 

______^__       VENTIUTORS 

Krapn  your  l»»rn  frn>  of  I'lul  air.  nijkt* 
a  henltliiiT  <-onditir>n  for  r»ttle  and  1ior«i'» 
and  a  »»f»  |»Iar»  for  .nii.*  \  (i,ii>n!i:ii- 
riJiau'^l  Trnlilator  aaiUy  appUad  im  atiy 
roof.  Hundri-dK  in  ii—  Wr  *.«  for  prcea 
and  farther  lafortnatiou.  AgenU  Wan'od. 
rXTL&MAV  VEKTII.ATO*  k  MTO.  CO. 
201   W.   York   A»e,   York.   Pa. 


their  comfort  is  apt  to  increase  the 
milk  flow  and  the  straw  absorbs  the 
liquid  manure  and  increases  the 
amount  of  fertility  that  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil.  The  farmer  who 
sells  half  his  straw  s::ck  and  then 
scimps  the  cattle  on  beddlngr  makes 
a  mistake.  Al-'o  the  straw  that  is 
left  over  at  the  ntxt  harvest  time 
would  have  been  worth  more  as  fer- 
tilizer if  It  had  gone  thru  the  Ktable. 
It  pays  to  carefully  estimate  the 
amount  of  straw  needed  for  th.-  stock 
and  then  try  and  put  it  all  thru  the 
stables  to  increase  Its  value  as  fer- 
tilizer.— R.  O.  K. 


I  r.ic-niion  tliese  because  they  meas- 
r..."  the  feed.  If  the  f"ed  is  weighed 
o:'.ce  and  the  mixture  kept  the  same, 
you  know  approximately  how  mufli 
you  are  feeiling  at  each  nu-al  an<l 
cm  Incre.ise  or  dliuish  the  feed  •» 
you  please.  Lal)or-8avlng  and  step- 
saving  nietb^s  are  marks  of  intelli- 
gence.— R.    I.    W.,    Lebanon    Co.,    Pa. 


SILAGE  FKOX  LEGUMES 


ARLINGTON 

qUALJTV  rAiNT<7  FOR  17  VCARF 


THtSOF-MUm  WWDHHJL 

haa  baenaa  ao  inn— ?!»»  .in  ■**  "***  '"*"  f*"*  ''>■' 


I  pofilaf  ia  ita  fiat  i''''*  J^ara  j — 

thousanda  have  been  cJied  for  to  replace,  on  fl.eir 
oMtowao.  {Mhat  maltea  of  nulla,  aad  to  >e»lacc.  ai 
amall  coat,  the  fcaniu  of  the  eariier 
Aermotora.  maainc  tnOB  aaM-cu- 
inc.  haeocUaad  motor 
keep*  in  the  oil    and 
krrpa    out    duat    and 
rain.     The  Splaah  Oii- 
inc  Syatem  conat sully  i 

BaodaeverybeariBswiiheil.pre-  . 
ventmir  vrrar  and  enablina  tha 
mill  ao  p«mp  in  the  hshtcal  breeze.  ^ 
The  oil  aupply  ia  renewed  once  a  year.  ,  „  ,  , 
Doable  Ceaia  an  med.  each  caniiiMfaalf  Aeload. 
We  aoalae  Caaoltne  Enciitea,  Pump*.  T.inka, 
Watef   Supply     Cooda     and    Steel    Frame    Snw< 

mOm  laiMTM  C*„  2£de  TwelMi  SL.  Cbitts- 


WANTED- 

.Single  men  '.o  work  in  tip  to  da'»  roar 
liaru.  Vu«i  br-  ;oed  dr.v  band  milkern 
Waeea  $00  jier  montU  and  beard.  Good 
«p;iortonit.v  for  advanremeat.  Can  alM> 
,i>.e  oi>e  or  twii  ei|"'rieiired  m<*n  at  milk 
cue  and  f<<-<l.i'!!  ti-i-t  ro««.  wae.«  for  tlii< 
work   drjiendiiif  on    pxi.Tience  and  jtiilit.v 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

WINTHERTHUR.  DEL. 

a'.it    h«-ad   of    rt-iintiTrd    TT'iN'^-in. 


FEED  IN  HALF  THE  TIME 


Office  Help  Wanted 


rrllabla    cl<^    for 
tyt*wr:tt* 


A     thoroughly     rii»Ti.-ii.'.-l 
gmpral    .ifltrip    iIuIim 

A.»ii>tant    rlcrk    rai. ,'.'.•    .>f    oiierann; 
and   tatMiIaiin^    irui.-tiitt.- 

Pir-^t    rla**    «r«.n'..r  iHii-r    eti|ieTien*'«l 
Uw   rernrda     IUr»,    «■ 

Ti-l«-|ih.'in.    iiiierat.>r    fxr    x^itxr    e^i-ban;.-'.    r\ 
penrmrr    Bi»t    aarawan' 

lAM-ail.in  -m  larai-.  faii<->  prlvatr  ronntrx  e<_ 
tale  aiil>>liitnit  rltv  Imiio'liin.  (i«fc»rl  mAi^^  ana 
wi.rHniC    o.iiillti.Hi-       f.p«a«^    fuml<lii..l    lMrriir<l 

Apply  in  own  hani  arttiu.'  t'l  K"!  ■■'.  tt.'r 
lw.ftiii>.    Ohio  


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  Wlien  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  feeding 
utensils  which  different   farmers  use 
In    feeding?      There    certainly     Is     a 
great   variety.      There   are  old   cans. 
basins,    pans,   boxes,    shovels  and    so 
on.      I    have   even    seen    cigar    b<»xes 
used.      Think   of    feeding   a   stableful 
of    cattle     with    a    cigar    box.      Yet 
the  farmer  Is  the  one  that  is  always 
complaining    that    he    has    time    for 
nothing   but    his   work;      that    he    is 
"loo   busy."      It    Is   remarkable,    too. 
how   long  a  person  will  stick   to  his 
old   feeding  "tin,"      It   may   have   be- 
come worn  out  and  full  of  holes,  yet 
somehow,    it    has   .so    endeared    itself 
In    the    affections   of    the    user    that 
nothing   short    of   total    collapse    can 
force    him   to  secure    something  else 
with  which  to  feed. 

If  your  feed  boxes  are  in  the  feed 
alley,  and  many  barns  have  three  or 
four  such  boxes,  to  feed  in  the  short- 


Probably  the  main  rea.sou  why 
legumes  have  not  been  more  widely 
used  for  nilage  is  the  fact  that  cora 
is  grown  successfully  over  the  great- 
er i>art  of  the  country,  and  since  this 
crop  is  preserved  so  successfully  la 
the  silo  and  produces  large  yields  to 
the  acre,  there  is  little  occasion  iv  • 
using  any  other  cix)p.  The  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  keeping  alive  tk« 
Interest  in  putting  legumes  into  the 
alio  is  the  difflculty  encountered  in 
properly  cutting  the  legumes  inta 
hay  in  regions  of  heavy  rainfall.  Thi« 
difficulty  is  frequently  encountered, 
especially  with  the  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  and  mith  soybeans  and  cow- 
peas. 

Another  advantage  of  preserving 
these  crops  in  the  silo  is  the  greater 
economy  in  storage  space.  A  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay  requires  about  501  cubic 
feet  for  storage,  while  in  the  form 
of  silage  the  same  material  includ- 
ing the  extra  water  is  stored  in  Ie« 
than  200  cubic  feet.  Certainly  when 
conditions  are  such  that  legume 
crops  may  be  cured  into  hay  1"  ' 
satisfactory  manner,  there  is  "' 
special   reason   for    putting  the  cref 


DISTRIBUTING  AND  PACKING 
ENSILAGE 

The  packing  df  ensilage  is  very 
important.  It  assists  both  in  quality 
and  capacity.  It  is  economy  to  use 
a  jointed  distributor,  for  with  this 
all  parts  of  the  plant  will  be  de- 
posited together  and  at  least  one 
man  in  the  silo  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  labor  element  alone  will 
pay  for  a  distributor  In  one  season, 
but  there  is  also  a  saving  in  that 
the  distributor  conveys  the  corn, 
leaves  and  stalks  to  any  part  of  the 
»ilo  desired  and  instires  better  keep- 
ing and  packing.  Give  special  at- 
tention to  the  tramping  of  the  out- 
side edge  next  to  the  wall.  See  to 
it  that  all  unnecpssary  obstacles  on 
the  inside  of  the  walls  are  removed. 
The  wall  of  the  silo  should  be 
•mooth  and  tight.  A  small  block 
Ucked  against  the  wall  of  the  silo 
will  often  spoil  several  bushels  of 
ensilage  by  relieving  the  weight  and 
pressure.  Make  the  doors  as  tight 
u  possible. 

As  the  process  of  filling  advances 
towards  the  top,  packing  will  be 
more  necessary  than  at  the  bottom 
and  extra  help  can  be  applied  at  this 
time.  If  the  silo  is  refilled  it  should 
be  done  before  the  top  layer  has 
spoiled.  The  greatest  settling  period 
will  take  place  In  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  filling.  Two 
or  three  days  .settling  will  be  ample, 
but  longer  will  do  no  harm.  With 
Urge  filling  equipment,  extra  help 
should  be  used  in  trampi^g  the  sil- 
»8e. 

Prevent  Waste  At  Top 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  all  of  the 
corn  in  a  silo.  .\s  a  rule  a  few  inch- 
M  on  top  will  spoil.  This  can  be 
Rreatly  reduced  by  putting  on  the 
top  some  very  green  corn  or  cane.  A 
small  patch  of  corn  where  ears  have 
he«n  removed  will  answer  fully  as 
well,  and  sunflowers,  weeds,  or  hay 
may  also  be  used.  Much  care  should 
he  used  in  packing  the  top.  Tramp 
'horoly  over  all  surface  and  after  it 
•iM  gone  thru  th^  sweat  for  a  couple 
«>'  days,  when  top  material  is  spongy 
•nd  warm,  tramp  again,  giving  care 
'0  pack  thoroly  the  edges.  This  will 
'nsure  good  keeping  and  prevent 
"•uch  loss  at  top.  If  silage  is  to  be 
"•«d  immediately  after  tilling.  no 
•polling  is  necessary  for  the  silage 
tan  be  taken  out  and  fed  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  When  spoil- 
ed silage  is  taken  off  the  top  it 
should  be  put  where  stock,  especial- 
ly horses,  will  not  eat  it. 


ampion 


JEL 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


■n. 


Champion  AS  14 
Pricatl.OO 


Are  Equipment  on  All 

Fairbanks-Morse  Z"  Engines 

PMRBANKS-MORSE  famous  "Z"  kerosene  engmcs  for  the 
fann  arc  now  equipped  with  Champion  Dependable  Spark 
Plugs. 

These  sturdy,  economical  engmcs  are  making  work  easier 
for  more  than  2.50.000  farmers.  Ranging  in  size  from  1  ?  2  Horse- 
power to  15  horsepower,  they  are  adapted  to  countless  power 
jobs.  They  run  cream  separators,  milking  machines  and 
washers.  They  operate  electric  light  plants  and  water  systems. 
There  is  hardly  a  power  need  that  is  not  met  fully  and  capably 
by  one  of  the  reliable  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  kerosene  engines. 

Fairbanks  Morse  "Z"  engines  hold  an  enviable  reputation 
for  performance,  economy  and  quality.  The  choice  of  t  ham- 
pion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  as  standarxl  equipment  for  this 
line  of  engines,  means  still  another  important  step  m  insuring 
their  satisfactory-  operation  under  all  conditions. 

Champion  Depend.iblc  Spark  Plugs  have  proved  their  worth 
in  all  weather  and  in  all  climates  on  cvcr\'  type  of  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  Their  adoption  by  Fairbanks-Morse  is  but 
one  more  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Chamfion  Sfark  Plug  Comfany,  oj  Canada.  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

VvITII  TI!E 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Maiie  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
s-ime  1853.  Write  for  price  and 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

347  \V.  Main  St.,    Waynesboro,  Pa. 


[Ve  Buy  Empty 

BAGS 

We  pay  higher  prices  than  most 
dealers  and  give  quick  returns. 
Deal  with  old  established  and  re- 
liable house.  In  business  .30  years. 
Send  for  our  price  list  today  and 
get  more  for  your  bags  than  ever. 

R,-fi:iii<  I.'.     I'liion    Nat"!    Iliink.     I'liil.i. 
DAVID   N.    KNOTT'S   SONS 
I04  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WITTE 

S  A#t95  Now 


39 


Direct 

To Y""  I  2H-P.Pull$2M 


Engine  complete  on  skids— ready 
to  operate.  Lifetime  guarantee  against  de- 
fecta.  Fump  jack  I6.S-6  extra.  16  fUhclUM. 
makinBcompletepump  outfit.  AlUiicsnid 
tty\n—f^ttitiortrr.  r.rlJiMp  nr.i  Saw-R]ii  Knirmrt 
»trtJoccdpricw,«lir«t-  Strd  for  Uis  Dix.»  Flvit. 

WiTTE  Engine  WoaKS 


2*47  Oakland  Aoanua 


KANSAS  crrv,  mo. 

PITTSBUHeM.  PA. 


'<l  Cut  27  Cords  of  Wood  a  Day** 


HAY 


-1,1(1    1  <,      1  h,-    old     I?c!i»!.le    lloU» 

Daniel  McCatltey's  Sons 

(;M2S  Wibuh  BUl,         Pmtourih.  Pi. 


Mention    Pennsylvania   Farmer 
when  writiiij^  to  advertisers. 


•Sivllto  my  Ott«w«  I»fl  Saw  onder  uniavorable  condillon*.  and 

You.  toocanmakebig  profits  with  the  Ottawa  Engine  Lor  Saw. 

It  Is  always  on  ttie  job,  and  fa»  8  frvm  l..".  to  40  cords  a  day.     I'rovk!. ..  cheater 

anil  'oT^pIc ntlful  {^il  f ueL  I'ays  f or it8*U  in  aburt  tuue.  1^^  the l>a. k^M      

•nd  worry  out  of    .^^tavairr  mm  M  V A    T^%^^   0^  M'^&AY  Sawm  OownTrmo* 

;^^/^*iCe-w^o?s  OTT»MMOC  SAW  -r/^"f.'.r- 

often. 


CutvoKetaotipindlaaon  combination  axie— ♦iv-J 
ipiodl«for»traiBhtal»«ailinonDeontherpad;aiiil 
end  •pindlea  foe  morlnRsidewiiealooB  the  Ior  from 


end  •pinrtiea  loe  monnmiaewneiuoiiu  iu«  ■«»,•«-• 
csttocut.    KeiU>ppinsUieeninoeacd  Doliitiay, 


B«%w«r«  of 
Imllatloiia 


SO  Days'  Trtal 


prrins,  barkins  or  tvittlBf  to  Mt  from  eV  to  rat. 
1/trect  cea/todriveasw  — nornajnato  tijrhten;  no 

krM  and  no  aet  screw*.    Aotooatic  (ricimo  rlutrti 

prcteru  taw.  aHowing  aiipjpa^  onder  any  pinl:^. 

{.CtcJt  Fnxt  Pro' f  engine,  Oarillator  lHasnuto  Igni- 
tion. V,  lien  rot  aiviog,  demoant  eaw 
eqcipmcrit,  bT  ruTnjr  one  r^n.  and  ose  eo* 
Bioe  f  or  all  kinda  of  other  work. 

Tree  Cutting  Equipment 
Full  Information  FREE 

Write  a>,  row,  for  foil  information  oa  thia 
JoffMw,  and  on  our  faft  cott.ofr  fqnipmeot 
for  aawins  down  tnca.    Low  prica,  now. 
"'  oo  botb  outflta. 

OHAWA  MF6.  CO.  ^.IT^'Ji:; 
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'* Daylight"  Underground 

700,000  miners  do  their  work  by  the  light  of 
carbide  gas  lamps — demand  and  depend  ab- 
solutely upon  its  steady  unfailing  brilliancy. 

Carbide  gas  supplies  24-hour  "sunshine"  to 
all  kinds  of  tunnels,  subways  and  other  great 
construction  works  where  dark  hours  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  farm  homes  owe  their 
bright  and  modern  cheerfulness  to  carbide 
gas  lighting  and  cooking — the  Panama 
Canal,  lighthouses,  buoys,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  churches  everywhere  are  conveniently 
and  economically  lighted  the  same  efficient 
way. 

Carbide  gas  is  welding  broken  machinery  for 
factories  and  railroads,  speeding  and  cheap- 
ening shipbuilding — literally  salvaging  mil- 
lions of  dollars  daily  in  material  and  time. 

By  all  means  vorite  for  the  free  book- 
let telling  all  about  this  wonder 
ga9  made  from  Union  Carbide, 

UNION   CARBIDE   SALES   COMPANY 

30  Eatt  42nd  Street.       People's  Gas  Bldg.,     Kohl  Bldg.. 

New  York  City.  N.  Y.    Chicago,  III.  San  Frandaco,  Cal. 

901  Dcpt.  109 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

N  Nil  UUn  FN  Xm  MMM  MIT 

Gombault'8 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  KQUAL 


r  VI     trfttlBff,  •eol  h- 

A^^   Inr  ftll  Old  Sort! 
IHV   Srnl««i,     or 

Wff«»dt,    FVI-TTM,    Bofl. 

NHIHtn   Bitioni 
CADSTIO    BALklM   k» 

D^Jm  m    •')"•<   •• 


Vt  wmM  My  I*  til 
■*•  tqr  H  tkil  U  <«•( 
Ml  •MUh  I  urtiel* 
•I  MitwMM  iwtUiiee 
MM  Hanltra  m  lara 
MiiMiM  do*  Ht  •■- 
l*rwl  nt.  Nrtittem, 
HnrMtkint  «W  Mr* 
■•■y  (M  m  ehrMie 
■lantt  t«4  a  eti  be 
■m4  m  m  ette  Hnt 
I  HI*  It     ta     totKlrJ 

tfpltitlita  Kith 
ptrttdtaMy. 


P«rf*ctly  Sata 

and 

Rallabla  Rainady 

for 

8er«  Threat 

Chest  Celd 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 
aliStlfffJolnts 


mms  vm.  MWKSs-siKNmM  Mmtn 

Oorntilll,    T.X.— ""n*   t> •   C«»«a*    ■^•■ai    <«<> 

S^oT  ■  Mil.    ■  OTTO  A.    BiTia. 

mr«    tl  7«  par  luctta.    8014  bT  dncdito,  or  MSt 
<  aiprMi  pnpaM.     WHU  l.>r  BaaklM  B. 

I  UVKMC-eiUMM  MMPMT,  Ottrittl,!. 
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Packing  a  Barrel  of  Apples 


By  J.  P.  STEWART. 


.tember  :;o.   1919. 

a  number  of  long  slots  about 
jlf  way  down,  in  the  floor,  to  jier- 
M  the  dirt  iind  leaves  to  fall  thru. 
'k«  Bpper  end  and  sides  should  he 
,,e1  with  burlap  or  its  equivalent, 
nd  similar  lininR  should  bo  provid- 
,j  for  the  converging  sides  near  the 
boiiom.  Such  a  table  is  sultieieni  for 
a  crop  of  some  five  hundred  barrels 
if  satisfactory  labor  Is  available,  and 
li«y  will  doubtless  continue 
lor  many  years. 
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in    use 


In  this  year 
of  Grace,  a  bar- 
rel of  apples  has 
become  one  of 
the  valuable 
items  of  com- 
merce if  it  is  put  up  right,  so  that 
it  behoov«?s  those  who  have  them  to 
pack  to  know  how  to  do  the  job 
right.  To  the  old  hand  at  the  game, 
this  is  a  very  simple  process,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  converts  to  the  orchard  in- 
dustry we  may  outline  the  process 
briefly. 

To  begin  at  the  real  start,  we 
may  say  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  the  barrel.  This  cun  be  done 
this  year  at  about  sixty  cents  each, 
plus  freight,  for  good  barrels.  In 
this  immediate  connection  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  chestnut  should  be 
avoided  as  a  material  for  apple  bar- 
rels, especially  for  the  ends,  as  it  is 
too  easily  split.  One  car  will  carry 
from  350  to  about  450  empty  bar- 
rels, and  about  150  to  200  after  they 
are  filled. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  "coop- 
er" the  barrel,  as  it  is  called.  In 
doing  this,  look  at  both  ends  and 
select  the  one  with  most  pieces,  or 
the  one  that  is  smoothest  if  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  Is  equal,  to  receive  the 
stencil.  Nail  this  end  with  at  least 
four  nails.  4-penny  cut  nails  prefer- 
red. These  nails  should  go  thru  the 
end  hoop  and  catch  the  long  tips  of 
the  two  shortest  pieces  In  the  barrel 
head.  Two  more  nails  may  be  used 
if  desired,  but  are  seldom  necessary. 
Then  tighten  the  quarter  hoops  and 
put  In  two  nails  on  opposite  sides  of 
each  and  clinch  the  nails.  Th^n 
loosen  the  two  hoops  at  the  other 
end,  knock  In  the  head,  put  the 
loose  hoopa  back  In  place  and  go  on 
to  the  next  barrel. 

When  this  barrel  Is  packed,  place 
the  loofve  ends  beside  It,  Insert  a 
corrugated  paper  cap,  and  start  "fac- 
ing" the  end  that  is  down.  This 
may  be  done  in  either  one  or  two 
layers,  the  latter  making  the  fancier 
pack.  This  consists  In  placing  the 
apples  around  in  a  circle  against  the 
outer  edge  of  the  barrel,  with  the 
Stems  down,  and  continuing  this 
Circling  until  the  whole  bottom 
covered.      Each   ring  should 
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30  Days  Free  Trial 

IJcn  do«t  not  do  all  »c  cbim, 
mum  II.  e 

Increase  your  crops  by  spreading. 

Get  a  hardier,  more  certain  stana. 

back  into  the  soil.     Save  labor 

ime  and  make  bigger  profits  by 

is    lime  phosphate  and  ferti- 

butor. 

(Write  for  trial  offer  and  (or  foMtr> 

Tcll»rvcrvlhin«.   Holdrn  •prcadt  16     fcetwioe. 

Handles  wet   and  damp   Iimcrotk-       PaKSCt  CKC 

aii«  rock>.       Aifachn  to  any  wagon  in  )  ml- 

nutrt.     No  heavy  lifting.     Lighi  draft      Find 

out  all  about  it.     Write.  "> 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  IndJ 

Depl.  13  Peoria,  IIL 
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IS 

be  clos- 
ed up  completely  by  varying  the  size 
Of  the  apples  In  it  sufficiently  to  ac- 
complish this  result.  In  general,  how- 
ever, fruit  of  uniform  size  and  color 
should  he  selected,  so  far  as  possible, 
so  that  when  the  barrel  Is  opened 
no  appreciable  differences  will  be 
observable. 

The  barrel  Is  then  filled  by  run- 
ning In  the  fruit  carefully  and  shak- 
ing the  barrel  frequently  so  as  to 
get  It  settled  as  much  as  possible.  If 
this  is  done  properly,  the  barrel  will 
only  need  to  be  filled  level  full,  or 
at  most  about  a  half  an  inch  above 
the  top.  in  order  to  make  a  tight 
pack.  For  the  fanciest  grades,  an 
additional  ringing  is  used  at  the 
"tail"  of  the  barrel.  This  Is  done 
by  placing  the  apples  around  on 
their  sides  so  that  the  cheeks  instead 


PIPE 


aeoond  hand.  I.art*  stnok  all 
aires  furnished  with  new  threads 
A  couplinirs     Prompt    shipment. 

1  f  «i«mi 


two-inch  plank, 
cut  slightly 
smaller  than  the 
opening  at  the 
end  of  the  bar- 
rel and  known 
as  the  "follower."  With  It  the 
jumbled  fruit  can  lie  leveled  off  at 
any  desired  height,  but  usually  about 
two  inches  ))elow  the  top,  and  the 
final  ringing  can  then  be  put  In  with 
least  diflflciilty.  Fruit  packed  In  this 
way  under  an  established  brand,  In 
which  nothing  but  first-grade  apples 
are  used,  has  already  brought  a  very 
fancy  price  In  Philadeli)hla,  or  near- 
ly fifty  percent  more  by  the  carload 
than  the  other  fruit  was  bringing  oi 
the  same  day. 

After  the  head  Is  pressed  in  place, 
the  same  nailing  is  required  as  that 
already  described  under  "coopering" 
and  head  liners  should  be  nailed  in 
place  in  both  ends,  so  as  to  catch  the 
ends  of  all  the  head  pieces.  Thes* 
head  liners  should  be  kept  soukIus 
in  water  before  using  to  reduce  dan- 
ger of  splitting. 

In  the  stencilling,  the  information 
really  required  is  the  name  of  the 
variety,  the  grade  and  minimum  lite 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  name  and  ad 
dress  of  the  packer  or  of  the  penoi 
in  whose  interest  the  packing  it 
done.  In  addition  to  this,  a  neat  sd4 
appropriate  brand  name  Is  also  do- 
Birable,  If  the  fruit  is  really  of  a  su- 
perior grade. 

To  be  really  fancy,  the  fruit  should 
have  no  blemishes  on  It  at  all.  One 
or  two  of  the  small  russitied,  clrcn- 
lar,  curculio  niarks  which  are  onlj 
skin  deep,  may  be  permissible,  bat 
nothing  larger  or  deeper.  A  alngte 
one  of  the  small,  dark  curculio  punc- 
tures that  reaches  some  distance  into 
the  flesh,  like  a  sting,  rules  the  appio 
out  of  the  first-grade  class.  Suel 
fnilt  CPU  be  packed,  but  only  undor 
a  lower  grade,  such  as  B,  or  und« 
some  entirely  different  letter,  suchB 
H. 

After  the  barrel  Is  packed,  the  cor- 
rect position  for  It  Is  on  its  side.  Tbh 
Is  especially  true  If  It  is  to  remain 
for  any  considerable  time.  Otherwise, 
the  fruit  is  likely  to  settle  and  be- 
come slack  at  one  end.  The  best  prae- 
tlce.  however,  is  to  get  the  fruit  Into 
storage  just  as  soon  as  possible  aft« 
It  is  picked. 

In  grading  and  sizing  the  fruit, 
some  kind  of  a  table  is  essential 
Where  the  crop  Is  large  enough,  oie 
of  the  mechanical  graders  is  distinct- 
ly preferable.  Some  of  these  do  the 
sizing  by  weight  and  others  by  <li- 
nienslons.  Each  type  has  its  adro- 
cates  and  followers.  Theoreticallr 
those  sizing  by  weight  should  ** 
most  accurate,  but  thus  far  their 
higher  cost  and  relatively  low  dailr 
capacity  have  been   against  them- 

For  smaller  crops,  an  ordinarT 
Sloping  table  is  all  that  is  needed 
altho  the  sizing  will  of  courae  I* 
much  slower  and  probably  le«»  •*' 
curate.  Such  a  table  can  be  ni«<" 
in  a  half  day  with  about  four  or 
five  dollars  worth  of  materials.  * 
good   size   for   this   table   is  three  W 


IRAUT  FROM  SURPLUS  CABBAGE 

Sauerkraut,  lately  called  liberty 
calad.  may  be  made  at  home  any 
lime  there  is  a  small  surplus  of  cab- 
bage available.  Very  often  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  early  cabbage  crop 
hurst  open,  so  that  they  are  not 
salable  and  soon  spoil.  These  should 
always  be  turned  into  kraut.  Small 
ujd  unsalable  heads  should  also  be 
used.  There  is  no  winter  vegetable 
more  easily  prepared,  and  If  just  a 
little  care  is  given  to  the  details  of 
preparation,  it  will  keep  for  month*. 


fir 


of  the  stems   are  exposed   when   this    eight    feet,    with   «'«-">'^h   P'^"' 
end   is  opened.     This  Is  best  accom-    the    «'rt'-«-.     T*"*  .i"**.'!.'  1"]  ^kJlld 
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4U»nwHt.PhHj.      p^i^hed,   with   the  aid  of  a  circular    about  six  Inches  of  slope,  and  as 


"Dose  Watermillions" 

It  can  al=o   he   canned   and   kepi    in- 
detnltely      To  make  kraut,  the  cab- 
hage  heads  are  stripped  of  the  outer 
green  leaves,   and   sliced   thinly   into 
a  itone  crock  or  wooden  keg.     There 
•ro  cheap  hand   slicers  available  for 
thlt  or  the   cabbage   may   be  shaved 
Into  thin  slices   with    a   meat    knife. 
The  finer   the    slices   the   better    the 
quality.     The  container  must   be  ab- 
iwlutely  water   tight,  as   much   good 
kraut  has  been  spoiled  by  the  brine 
leaking     away       U    shoiild    also     be 
Mean,  scalded  out  If  possible.  As  the 
finely  sliced  cabbage  is  placed  In  the 
rontainer.  it  Is  pounded  down  with  a 
"tick  to  secure  a  compact   mass,  and 
to  force  out  the  juice  of  the  cabbage, 
wWch  i«i  to  form  the  protecting  cov- 
ering against  dfcay.     Fine  salt  must 
be  added   at    the   rate  of  I    pound   to 
«  or  50   pounds  r*  sliced    cabbage, 
Tbl«  will  also  help  to  .Iraw  the  water 
ont  of  the  cabbage      When   the  con- 
tAloer     Is     nearly     full,     the     kraut 
(•oBld  be  covered  with  a  clean  piece 
of  board,  and  weighed  down  so  that 
'bp  jnlce  completely  covers  the  cab- 
bage.    Kraut    should   be  stored   In   a 
-ool  place  8t»d  If  made  In  summer,  it 
''  wise  to  cover  the  top  of  tb?  con- 
'"'"er  with  hot  paraffin. 


The  teachers  of  New  York  stale 
^'''ieve  In  tr.ilnlng  children  In  agri- 
••'Unre  and  home  work.  fMherwise 
"■nnld  200  have  volunteered  this 
•ummer  to  supervise  wlthotit  pay  the 
*ork  where  paid  leaders  were  not 
»»allable? 

Some  city  folks  arc  Just  foolish 
*nough  to  think  it  looks  funny  for 
the  wife  of  a  farmer  who  drives  a 
»od  automobile  to  have  to  carry 
'»ter  to  her  kitchen  from  a  well  In 
tfce  yard. 


Can  an  inexperienced  man  run 
a  billion  dollar  meat  business? 


Under  the  proposed  Kenyon 
bill  the  packing  industry 
would  be  placed  at  the  abso- 
lute command  of  a  govern- 
ment official  who  would 
probably  be  without  practi- 
cable experience. 

The  packers  have  never  been 
ible  to  hire  enough  brainy 
"Executives  of  life-long  experi- 
ence to  do  the  work  and 
make  the  decisions  this  one 
man  would  have  to  make. 

This  political  appointee  will 
have  the  privilege  of  experi- 
menting—with other  people's 
money. 
He  can  try  out  schemes  that 


may  ruin  the  stock-raising 
industry — because  if  the 
packers  suffer,  so  will  the 
country's  livestockmen. 

He  is  to  be  placed  despotically 
in  power  over  property  owned 
by  thousands  of  stockholders 
—  with  the  owners  getting 
the  privilege  of  paying  for 
the  losses  that  may  occur. 

Is  this  fair  to  a  business  it  has 
taken  fifty  years  to  build  up? 
Fair  to  thousands  of  people 
who  have  invested  their 
money?  Is  it  safe,  too,  for 
the  live  stock  industry  to 
have  the  business  tampered 
with  by  an  amateur? 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  &  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  natioo-wide  organisation  owned  by  more  than  30,000  sbareboldert 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualiln  Service        Satisfaciion 

Serrire: — We   hmre    helped   wrth   bone* 
•dvrre     hundred?     of     (armeri     in    the 
Enrt.      We    mipht    be    »»>le   to    help   JOU. 
Write  n« — n«   oMigatlon    whiteTer. 
n  hl»  tr»<l«  n'»rli  r  e»n»  <iu»lttT) 

Keadint  Bona  Fertllirer  Co.,  Re«Unt,  fa. 
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$1500  Down  Secures 
304  Acres,  10  Cows  and 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

to  spend  every  cent  they  get  as  quinkly  as  pos- 
sible. Make  saving  as  popular  is  spending  is 
and  tlirift  can  be  made  a  part  of  our  national 
character.  To  do  this  the  churches,  Sunday  schools 
and  educational  institutions  must  include  it  in 
their  teachings. 

One  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  teach 
thrift  to  a  child  is  that  the  money  he  spends 
[Should  be  his  own,  earned  by  performing  some 
service,  and  that  his  spending  money  is  limited 
by  the  service  he  renders.  As  long  as  a  child 
has  no  appreciation  of  this  law  he  will  be  a 
spendthrift. 
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A  Church  Survey 


RATES-OF  ADVERTISING  .  ^  ^  .  ,. 
40  rents  per  ajnle-hnc  measurement,  or  »5.fi0  per  inch  ( 1  *  lines  pw 
inchXcah  insertion.  No  B<lverli!icnient  m  less  than  tljree  lines  inserted. 
No ileocptive,  immoral  or  swinlhn  advcrlnementf  insrrle<l  at  any  price. 
Pfciuuo-lvania  Farmer  ailvertiscrs  are  rehal)!-.  Special  rates  ^nadeop 
five  stock  adver'isinif.      Complete   information   lurmsheil  upon  reqm*. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Aw'n  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circubtiooa 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  SEPTEMBER  20,  1919, 
VOU'Mi;  40  NIMBER  12 


Our  Job  it  to  seroe  our  readers.      Whenever  anJ 
whereoerwecanhelpyou,  ufrtteus.— The  Editors. 


Pershing  Returns 


*  LL  America  rejoiced  last  week  at  the  .safe  re- 
.t\  turn  to  these  shores  of  the  modest  hero.  Gen- 
eral Pershing.  Never  before  was  the  welfare  of 
BO  many  of  our  sons  in  the  personal  keeping  of 
one  man,  and  never  did  a  man  discharge  that  duty 
with  greater  tidellty.  He  was  given  a  great  com- 
mission and  he  has  discharged  It  with  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency.  He  sorrows  with  the  nation 
that  all  the  boys  cannot  return  with  him.  On 
his  leaving  France,  General  Foch  said:  "You 
leave  your  dead  In  our  hands.  On  our  aoll  we  will 
care  for  them  religiously  and  zealously." 

Make  Good  Ensilage 

AGAIN   we  caution  readers   to  let   the  corn  be- 
come sufficiently   mature   before  cutting   Into 
the  silo.     Every  season  we  have  complaints  from 
dairy   feeders  that  their  cows  are  off   feed,   have 
digestive    troubles,    and    that    the    milk    flow    has 
fallen  off.     Very  often  these  complaints  wind  up 
by  saying   that    the  silage  is  very  sour.      This  is 
the  result   of   cutting   the   corn   before   it    is  suf- 
ficiently  ripe.      Unless   frost   catches   It   too  soon, 
corn  should  \w  well  glazed  and  the  dents  forming. 
It  contains  the  maximum  amount  of  nutrition  at 
that  time  and  fermentation  will  produce  the  mini- 
mum of  acid.     Another  mistake  that  Is  frequently 
made  is  to  pull  off  ears.     No  crop  of  corn  contains 
too  much   grain   for  making  profitable  feed,   pro- 
vided it  is  to  be  fed  to  first  class  milk  cows. 


11  HE  Inter-church  World  Movement  of  North 
America,  a  co-operative  organization  support- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  Is 
conducting  an  Investigation  which  should  result 
in  finding  out  many  things  which  will  give 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  rural  churches.  The 
organization  represents  7  6  denominations,  200,000 
churches  and  .'.0.000,000  people.  The  object  Is 
not  to  effect  organic  church  union,  but  to  afford 
a  means  of  co-operation  while  each  continues  its 
partlculiir  line  of  wrok  with  Its  own  funds.  Spec- 
ial efforts  with  foreign  languafie  peopl  e  will 
aid  them  to  become  intelligent  citizens.  The 
survey  will  also  Include  information  about  all  the 
neighborhood  activities — the  social  life,  granges, 
(labs,  etc..  and  the  roads,  schools,  occupations 
:ind  industries.  No  such  work  has  ever  been  done 
lufore  and  the  results  when  tabulated  should 
prove  of  real  value  to  every  locality.  ' 

The  lack  of  intelligent  co-operative,  effort 
along^  neighborhood  improvement  lines  has  result- 
ed in  the  neglect  of  much  important  work,  and 
also  the  costly  duplication  of  other  work.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  movement  will  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  central  committee  comi>os«'d  of 
represenatlves  of  all  churches  and  other  organlza. 
tlons  in  every  neighborhood  and  api>ortlon  the 
work  of  the  neighborhoo'l  to  the  body  best  quali- 
fied to  perform  it.  Co-o|»-ratlnR  In  this  way  would 
result  In  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other 
and  consequently  dissipate  the  narrow-minded 
jealousy  existing  in  some  neighborhoods. 


The  Cummins  Bill  Opposed 


Education  in  Thrift 


FROM  all  Indications  it  would  seem  that  one 
branch  which  has  been  sadly  neglected  In  the 
education  of  the  average  American  Is  that  of 
Thrift.  We  have  evidently  gone  on  the  assump- 
tion that  prosperity  was  synonymous  with  thrift; 
that  because  we  were  plentifully  supplied  with  re- 
nources  and  opportunities  all  we  had  to  do  to  sup- 
ply ourselves  was  to  reach  out  and  grab.  The 
proverbial  "rainy  day"  Is  merely  a  figure  of  speech 
In  America  and  the  average  individual  regards 
It  with  contempt. 

In  New  York  state  and  city  the  educational 
authorities  are  Inciting  Interest  In  the  matter  of 
saving  among  the  children  by  enrolling  the  pupils 
m  saving  societies.     While  the   immediate  object 
is  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps,  the  campaign 
offers  an  opportunity   for  education   In   the  prin- 
ciples and    practice  of   thrift   that    might   well   be 
adopted  in  every  school  in  the  land.     The  ability 
to  save  and   conserve  is  the  result  of  habit   and 
education    and    these   are   best   acquired    in   child- 
hood.     It  is  a  difficult   matter  for   the   Individual 
parent  to  develop  this  habit  In  the  child  when  the 
common  practice  among  the  child's  companions  is 


AS    WA.S    to    be    expected    the    As.sociatlon    of 
Railway  Executives,   arguing  before  the  Sen- 
ate   committee,      opposes    the    plan     for    railway 
legislation   contained   In   the  Cummins   bill       The 
chairman    of    the    Association    practically    claims 
that    In  order   to   develop   and    maintain    efficient 
transportation    service    railroad    companies    must 
have    unconditional    opportunity     and    unlimited 
profits;  that  since  a  commission  woul<!  prevent  the 
levying  of  unreasonable   rates  It  would   be  Impos- 
sible to  make  unreasonable  profits.     The  force  of 
the  argument   is  based   upon   the  age-old   conten- 
tion that  the  limitation  of  profits  tends  to  discour- 
age  capital   and    prevents   development.      This    Is 
true   If   the   limit    Is   unreas<}nably   low,      but    the 
Cummins  hill,  as  we  understand  It,  provides  great- 
er security  for  all  stockholders  than  the  old  plan, 
while  at   the  .same  time  It    would   prevent   injury 
to  owners  of  the  weaker  companies  and  the  pub- 
lic   by   unfair    competition.      The     Cummins     bill 
seems  by  all  odds  the  best  solution  of  this  big  and 
difficult   problem  and,  while  probably  not  perfect. 
Is  a  basis  from   which  legislation  may  be  evolved 
that    will   recompense   Investors,   deal   fairly   with 
labor  and  provide  efficient  service  to  the  public  at 
reasonable  rates. 
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inflated  values  now  existing. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  owners  and 
managers  of  business  of  all  kinds  would  he  per- 
fectly willing  to  Increase  production  if  it  were 
physically  possible  and  economically  safe  to  do  so. 
The  plants  exist  and  the  raw  material  is  obtain- 
able, but  there  is  no  u.se  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  demands  of  organized  labor  stand  In  the  way. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  has  always  championed  the 
just  causes  of  labor,  and  demands  for  them  as  for 
the  farmer  the  unrestricted  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. We  condemn  the  present  attitude  of  the 
steel  trust  officials  in  their  stand  against  this 
right  and  their  refusal  to  meet  for  arbitration, 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  spirit  which  seems 
now  to  dominate  the  labor  organizations,  result- 
ing in  unreasonable  demands  and  calamltoiK 
strikes.  People  to  be  trusted  with  the  respon 
sibillty  of  a  share  In  the  management  of  buslnp< 
must  show  that  they  possess  an  appreciation  oi 
v.hat  is  jtist  and  fair.  Does  the  present  cry  for 
cheaper  goods  and.  In  the  same  breath,  more  pay 
and  shorter  hours  Indicate  a  sense  of  justice? 
The  disposition  to  demand  the  most  for  the  least 
while  giving  the  least  for  the  most  is  not  an 
honest  one. 

Harmful  Agitation 

THE  better  understanding  and  greater  harmony 
that  seemed  to  exist  between  city  people  and 
farmers    during    the    war,    is    fast    disappearing  - 
thanks  to  the  Influence  of  newspapers  and  politi- 
cians— and  a  spirit  of  hostility  Is  appearing.  This 
ii  a  regretable  situation    and  one  that   will   react 
('isastrously   to  both,   but   especially   to  city  con- 
r.ur.iers.      The    adoption   of   short-sighted    policies, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  a  contrib\itor  on  page 
16,  are  not  only  unjust  but  are  economically  un- 
sound.     Farmers    have   always    been    admonished 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  supreme  in 
the   market   palce    where   his   produce   is  sold,  hut 
the  expounders  cf  this  law  have  considered  it  onl.v 
In  relation  to  the  current  prices  of  products,  and 
linve  not  applied  the  logic  to  the  business  of  pro- 
duction  as  they   have  to   the  business  of  buying. 
Fair   prices,   reasonable   profits    and     unrestricted 
markets    will    stimulate    production    In    any  line, 
while  arbitrary   Interference  in  these  things  will 
just    as   surely    curtail    it.      As   a    matter  of  self- 
preservation  for  consumers  the  moulders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  city  should  «top  their  carping  criti- 
cism and  misrepresentation  of  farmers  and  their 
business. 


Logical  Results 


Lessening  The  Burden 


THE  Committee  on  Food  Production  and  Con- 
servation for  Indiana,  appointed  In  April. 
1917,  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President, 
from  which  the  ■following  is  quoted: 

••l»p  to  the  present  time,  the  campaign  on 
the  High  Cost  of  Living  has  been  largely  direct- 
ed on  f.)od.  It  is  appreciated  by  all  that  rent*, 
clothing,  recreation  and  many  luxuries  are  ta«- 
Ing  the  larger  share  of  the  Income  of  the  w»«« 
earner  and  the  salaried  worker.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  all  tlie  people  should  be  encourag 
ed  and  urged  to  reduce  unneces.sary  expenditure* 
along  these  many  lines.  The  demand  ^o*"  luxur 
les.  amusements  and  non-essentials  Is  far  beyooo 
that  of  any  previous  time,  and  all  of  this  cause* 
the  committee  to  feel  that  people  are  giving  un- 
due attention  to  expenditures  for  food  a"" H^' 
falling  to  economize  and  conserve  along  otner 
lines,  which  Is  taking  the  larger  share  of  toeir 
income.  -._,. 

"There  is  a  general  feeling  among  our  ran" 
ers  that  the  short  hours  of  labor  observed  In  in- 
dustrial lines  Is  militating  agaln.st  the  efflclew 
on  the  farm  and  Is  reflected  In  the  cost  aiid  " 
ume  of  production.  The  same  Is  true  with  » 
other  activities  In  the  preparation,  handling  a" 
distribution  of  food  consumption." 


PRESIDENT  WIL.SON  has  declared  that  the 
primary  step  In  relieving  the  nation  of  the 
cruel  burden  of  high  prices  Is  to  Increase  pro- 
duction, and  that  only  by  increasing  production 
and  the  practice  of  rigid  economy  can  we  hope 
tor  a  large  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  Every 
one  will  undoubtedly  agree  with  this,  but  how  are 
we  to  Induce  those  engaged  in  the  different  In- 
dustries to  increase  production?  It  Is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  as  long  as  money  Is  plenty  and 
necessities  scarce  prices  will  romaln  high  in  spite 
of  all  that  Investigators  and  officials  can  do.  If 
people  will  not  voluntarily  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple voiced  by  the  President,  nothing  but  a  gen- 
eral smash  will  let   the  air  out  of  the  bubble  of 


We  believe  all  people  who  view  the  subject 
intelligently    will    agree    with    these    statement-' 
The  consumption  of  soft  drinks  and  other  luxur- 
ies, and  the  attendance  at  movies  and  other  pl««^ 
es  of  amu.sement  show  no  abatement  altho  the  cM 
has   doubled   and    trebled    and    a    war   tax   adde  ^ 
Nor.  Is  there  any  appreciable  protest  against  t 
prices.      What   makes  the  big   wages  received  to- 
day  seem    inadequate    is   the   large   share  of  theni 
that    goes   for   luxuries   and    non-essentials 
not  the  logical  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  n> 
ties  of  life      Much  of  the  present  agitation  ai; 
the   prices  of  food   is  rank   nonsense  and  *"'  . 
suit  In  further  shortening  the  supply  by  beati 
down  prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 
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HARRISBURG  LETTER 

Asking  the  Housekeeper. — State 
Bureau  of  Markets  officials  will  take 
j4  new  and  very  practical  method  of 
linding  out  just  what  the  housekeep- 
er wants  and  why  it  is  not  being 
provided  by  the  farmer  and  the  first 
try  out  will  be  in  Harrlsburg  which 
has  been  selected  as  a  good  field  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  farming 
districts,  Its  railroad  facilities,  mar- 
ket houses  and  typical  buying  popu- 
lation. The  bureau  has  had  meet- 
ings here  and  had  surveys  made  of 
the  facilities,  Including  the  roads 
which  are  exceptionally  good  and 
much  used  by  trucks.  The  plan  is 
to  send  a  queslionaire  to  each  house- 
keeper  asking   certain    questions   re 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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yet  the  Imporlance  of  the  course  has    various  farmers"  co-operatlvo  organl-    for  will  be  one  of  the  most   interest 


er.    for 

district  markets  which  would  add  to 

the  variety  and   quantity  of   produce 

(or  sale.      The    new   bureau    has  not 

been   making   much    noise,      but    ap-  .,  j 

p^are  to  have  been  doing  a  great  deal      eleph.,ne     companies     operating     1, 

penro  I"  •  o      o  jj^     country  and  on  the  result  of  th 

of  studying. 

The  Welfare  Commission. — It  Is 
probable  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
war  time  organization  built  up  under 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,    the 

Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  spending  from  fifteen 
State  Welfare  Commission  as  the  :V^[l"!.tf,.  ^.Vf^^i'.'!".?,.,*!".  ""..I 
body  directing  civilian  efforts  In  this 
State  was  variously  named,  will  be 
demobilized.  The  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction,  Labor  and  Indus- 
try and  Agriculture  will  take  over 
again  the  work  which  they  used  to 
handle  and  the  new  lines  developed 
under  stress  of  war  and  which  have 
been  found  advantageous  to  con- 
tinue. This  means  that  the  several 
lines  which  related  to  markets,  farm 
advice  and  the  like  will  once  more 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  whose  new  or- 
ganization has  been  perfected    to  the 

point   where    it    can    take    them    on. 
The   Department   officials,    moreover, 

have  been   at   work   for  some   weeks 

looking  Into  the  situation  as  It  exists 

in  the  state  and  will  be  prepared  to 

expand  some  of   the  lines   when   the 

time  comes. 
The  School     Situation. — Questions 

continue     to     arise      regarding     the 

•chool  situation  in  rural  districts  and 

the  pay  of    the    teachers   and    while 

progress  has  been  made  toward  get- 
ting understandings  it  looks  as   tho 

the  next   year  or  so  would   be  spent 

In  organizing    public    sentiment    for 

the  next  legislature  because  the  act 

as  It  stands  now  does  not  satisfy  the 

teachers,    is    puzzling     the     directors 

•nd  making  the  taxpayers  apprehen-    state  fair. 

•Ive  thru  fear  of  more  taxes  and  of 

teachers  leaving  schools.     The  truth 

of  the   matter    Is   that    an   enormous 

■entlment  for  an  increase  was  work- 
ed   up    without     the      manner     and 

method    being    given    much    thought 

and  it  got  complicated     with     rural 

problems    which      were    a     .separate 

thing.     The  chances  are  that  unless 

the  teachers  salary  Increase  gets  un- 
tangled that  an  effort  will   be  made 

next  session  to  get  thru  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  20' V  Increase  of  sal- 
ary for  teachers  within  certain  lim- 
ItB,  the  State  to  pay  ten  percent  anrt 
the  district  the  rest.  Incidentally, 
the  problem  of  financing  the  schools 


not  been  appreciated  In  many  dis- 
tricts and  In  others  where  it  is  un- 
derstood in  its  relation  to  the  future 
of  the  food  supply  the  resources  and 
slate  aid  are  inadequate  to  work  it 
out.  The  manual  training  i<lea  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  con  lined  to  the 
city  where  mechanics  are  being  turn- 
ed out  for  railroads  and  mills  and 
not  to  have  developed  very  far  in  the 
country  districts  where  al)ility  to 
repair  a  wagon  or  make  a  box  stable 
counts  for  a  lot  when   it  is  needed. 

Telephone  Decisions. — The  I'lililic 
Service  Commission,  which  will  this 
week  hear  the  application  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  for  permission 
to  keep  in  effect  the  war  time  rates 
after    November    30,      is    planning    a 

general 
1- 
(1 
e- 
me 
e 
r- 
ating    and    maintenance     costs     and 
will  affect  both  the  Hell  and  the   In- 
dependent   lines.       There    have    been 
numerous    increases    filed     lately    by 

In 
e 
Inquiry    may    hinge    some    important 
actfon. 

Cut  It  Short. — The  decision  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  that  there 
is   no  -warrant   or  excu.se   for  persons 

to  thirty 
ural  party 
line  and  disregarding  persons  who 
want  service  is  being  widely  distri- 
buted and  much  commented  upon.  It 
is  said  that  some  companies  have 
given  orders  that  monopolizing  of  a 
line  should  he  made  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  the  exchange  when  com- 
plaint is  made. 

Agriculture  Only. — I'nder  a  ruling 
by  the  attorney  general's  depart- 
ment there  Is  no  authority  under  the 
act  of  1919  providing  for  incorpora- 
tion of  agricultural  cooperative  asso- 
ciations for  such  asscK'iations  to  do 
more  than  engage  In  farming,  for 
preparation  of  products  for  market 
and  marketing.  The  act  does  not 
contemplate  such  cooperative  enter- 
prises as  community  telephones,  com- 
munity ownership  of  electric  lines 
for    distribution    of    current    bought 


zations    sliowed    very    convincing    re- 
sults In    attractive  exhibits. 

Motor  Truck  Transport. — This 
method  of  transi)ortation  is  growing 
fast  in  tlie  stale  as  the  result  of  a 
demand  by  farmers.  business  men 
and  consumers.  The  sale  of  fruit 
is  one  instance  of  exten<ling  the  mar- 
kets of  the  producers  in  this  way. 
.\lanv  consumers  who  in  this  year  of 


in    the   county, 


from 


ng   ever   seen 
all  accounts. 

Get-Together  Luncheon. — In  or- 
der to  further  the  Interests  of  the 
organization,  the  Mercer  County 
Poultry  Association  will  hold  a  get- 
together  luncheon  in  Trenton  on 
September  30.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
association  here  a  report  was  read 
by  Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  of  this  city, 


high  priced  fruits  would  never  have    on    the   proceeding  of    the    National 


been  able  to  buy  any  have  fared  ex- 
ce<'ding  well  as  the  growers  have 
maintained  salesmen  who  l)rinK  their 
goods  by  truck  and  sell  on  street  cor- 
ners at  rates  much  lower  than  re- 
tail stores  were  asking.  This  work 
calls  for  better  roads  and  many  more 
of  them,  as  truck  lines  have  been 
established  even  over  dirt  roads  to 
towns  needing  the  service.  With 
better  roads  this  service,  now  car- 
ried on  while  the  roads  are  dry, 
would  then  last  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  the  year  round.  Old  communi- 
ties are  taking  on  new  life,  as  the 
central  bureau  for  motor  transport 
seiirches  out  routes  for  needed  motor 
express  and  motor  freight. 

Ithaca's  New  Curb  Market. — The 
common  council  of  Ithaca  has  au- 
thorized a  new  curb  market,  with  a 
market  master,  tho  there  was  al- 
ready a  public  market.  The  fee  to 
farmers  using  this  privilege  will  'be 
\f>  cents  daily,  the  market  hours  to 
be  from  6  to  11  A.  M. 

Gruelling  of  Officials  by  Milk 
Committee. — The  new  "fair  price" 
milk  committee  authorized  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith.  comiMjsed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, will  start  its  Investigation  with 
the  milk  dealers,  giving  the  farm- 
er's side  of  the  question  attention 
later  on.  The  first  public  hearing 
will  be  held  on   Monday 


Convention  held  in  Chicago. 
DELAWARE  NOTES 


mittee's  members  are:    Dr.  Copeland 
and    Dr.    Day    of    New    Vork    City's 
health      and      market      commissions; 
Francis    Martin.       District    Attorney 
for  he   Ilronx;    Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  a 
writer    for   the   daily   pre.xs;    Lee   Ko- 
hus,    former    distributor    of    milk    to 
the  po<ir;  and  Treston  P.  Lynn,  Mrs. 
William   Randolph   Hearst,  and  State 
Senator   ("has.    E.    Russell,    appointed 
by    Mayor    Hylan.      Special    Commis- 
sioner.   George   Gordon    Battle,      who 
Is    to    investigate    the    State    Depart- 
ment of  Farms  and  Markets  is  gruel- 
'from"a 'company  or  runririig  a"sr(7re"     ling  Dr.   Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commls- 
It    Is    for    agriculture   onlv    and    does    sloner  of  Foods  and   Markets,   trying 
not  carry  anv  provision  for  improve-     to  fix  the  blame  of  high  retail  milk 
ment  of  rural   life  conditions.   There    prices  on  him  for  helping  j^he  dairy- 
Is  abundant  authority  for  such  mat^    men  to  get  a  fair  price. 


The  great  storm  made  it  difficult 
to  handle  the  corn  crop  as  usual,  and 
many  are  compelled  to  simply  cutoff 
the  tops  and  save  the  fodder.  This 
condition  of  the  corn  fodder  crop 
will  make  a  general  shortage  of 
rough  feed  for  cattle  during  the  win- 
ter, which  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  clover  and  other  hay  crops,  which 
fortunately  have  been  very  gooil  this 
year. 

In  Milton,  where  there  are  three 
canning  houses,  only  one  of  them, 
the  Draper  Packing  Company,  la 
running  but  their  pack  this  year  will 
be  very  short  as  the  firm  will  not 
pay  the  price  for  the  tomatoes  that 
growers  are  asking.  The  large  can- 
ning house  of  Birdsome  Brothers,  of 
New  Vork  and  Milton,  will  not  pack 
anything  but  lima  and  butter  beans. 
As  the  crop  of  beans  was  damaged  by 
the  new  Insects  that  appeared  early 
in  the  season  this  crop  will  be  the 
smallest  known  for  many  years. 

Usually  the  first  of  September  finds 
matters  around  the  Laurel  freight 
station  quiet,  but  It  is  different  this 
year.  On  September  2.  26  cars 
were  loaded  with  watermelons,  six 
The  com-    cars  with  cantaloupes,  and  four  with 


tomatoes.  This  situation  wps  the  re- 
sult of  bad  weather  conditions  in  the 
spring,  which  made  the  fanners  late 
in  getting  their  crops  started. 

Tomatoes,  which  had  been  selling 
at  $1  to  $1.25  per  %  basket,  have 
dropped  In  price  to  about  90  cents 
per  basket.  The  local  crop  Is  very 
short  and  altho  neither  of  the  local 
canning  factories  Is  running  there 
is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  fruit  for 
shipment  to  various  points  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  by  rail 
and  boat. — Karl  P.  Thompson. 


ters  in  other  laws. — Hamilton,  Har- 
rlsburg, Sept.   15.  1919. 


Dr.  Porter 
Is  also  biamed  for  not  having  Inves- 


COUNTY  NOTES 

Brooks  L.  Ross,  president  of  the 
Seaford  Produce  Association,  and 
one  of   the   State's   most    progressive 


tlgated  the  Department  of  Farms  and     farmers,  has  been  appointed  by  J.  H. 


Markets  sooner  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
duties,  hut  protests  that  he  was  al- 
lowed no  funds  for  such  Investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Porter  and  others  inter- 
ested In  cheaper  retail  milk,  favors 
government  control  of  milk  distribu- 
tion. This  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  milk  committee  appointed  by 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 

The  State  Fair. — A  remarkable  at- 
tendance   was    In    evidence     at     our 
The  first  day  had  as  big 

a  crowd  as  there   usually   is  on    the     ^   

biggest    days,      while    Tuesday      and  the  Governor,  consisting  of  Dr.  Fin 

Wednesday's   record  of    tickets    sold  j^^  ^j^,  fomier  Governor  Glynn,  and     report  one  of  the  best  yields  of  wheat 

was   106.000    as  compared   to  69,000  j^.-^^    caused    a    great    disturbance    in     grown  in  Sussex  County.     They  had 

ihe  record  for  some  years  back.  This  ,j|^  ranks  of  the  milk  dealers,  whose     planted    163   acres,      which   averaged 

was  the  7Sth   fair  held   In  Syracuse,  profiteering  methods  are  thus  greatly    twenty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 


Kimble,  president  and  legislative 
agent  of  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress, to  attend  the  annual  National 
Congress  of  farmers  to  be  held  at 
Hagerstown,  Md..  October  28,  29,  30. 
and  31.  Mr.  Ross  Is  the  only  farmer 
In  the  state  to  receive  this  appoint- 
ment. 

J.  J.  Ross  &  Son.  Seaford  farmers, 


the  state  having  finance<l  It  since 
1900.  Previous  to  that  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  sponsor 
for  the  exposition.  Not  only  was  the 
number  of  ail  kinds  of  exhibits  larg- 
er than  ever  this  year,  but  Ihe  qual- 
ity also  was  better.  The  women's 
domestic  exhibits  were  fnr  better 
than  ever.  The  State  Grange  had  a 
record  attendance  on  Wednesday, 
reporting   a    gain    in    meinb«rship   of 


Jeopardized. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Acres  of  Jersey  Crop  Land  Ruined 
by  Flood. — Plans  are  being  made  for 
the  drainage  of  the  I'pper  Passaic 
Vallev  in  North  Jersey  under  the  as- 
sumption that  drainage  of  the  land 
would  aid  In  the  elimination  of  mos- 
quitoes. It  has  been  emphasized  that 


U  going  to  assume  great  propor.lons    ]^^^J^^^^J^  r^h.^^    rhe-redemption    ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

the   women's    building   and   the    baby     the  state  will  have  a  tendenc>   to  les 


In  the  next  few  years.  It  will  either 
be  a  case  of  reducing  the  grants 
made  to  hospitals  and  homes  and  de- 
loanding  that  there  be  greater  sup- 
port for  them  at  home,  or  of  new- 
taxes.  Unfortunately,  the  policy  of 
building  up  and  developing  the  for- 
ests so  that  they  will  be  a  larger  fac- 
tor In  8ch.)ol  Income  does  not  appear 
to  be  making  the  strides  that  it 
should  and  one  of  these  days  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  either  bigger 
appropriations  for  acquisition  and 
management  of  public  forests  or  a 
bond  issue  for  that  object.  The  coal, 
oil  and  gas  situation  in  Pennsylvania 
point  to  a  not  far  distant  time  when 
definite  provision  onufet  be  made  for 
education. 

Hope  for  More  Schools. — It  Is  pos- 
sible that  later  In  the  year  there 
•nay  be  more  agricultural  courses 
opened  In  the  rural  schools.  There 
are  now  something  like  forty-five 
'^hlch  are  giving  such  specialized  in- 
struction and  lack  of  teachers  Is 
holding  back  developments.  There 
'«  any  amount  of  Inquiry  about  agri- 
«^nltural  courses  and  some  excellent 
Mho^ijs  have  l)een  established,  but  iis 


health  contest  exceeded  by  far  any 
previous  work  of  this  sort.  BesiCea 
examining  over  300  babies,  the  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  held  a  reception 
for  the  babies  entered  at  the  last 
four  contests  of  this  sort  and  the 
results  of  the  work  could  bi-  studied 
with  much  benefit.  A  nlneieen-year- 


sen  the  cost  of  living  for  persons 
who  mi:st  depend  upon  the  markets 
for  their  food  supply.  It  Is  estima- 
ted that  a  flood  that  occurred  In  the 
vallev  during  the  piust  summer  cov- 
ered an  area  of  at  least  20.000  acres 
and  that  the  high  water  remained 
long  enough   to  destroy  crops  on   at 


other  leading  events  in  the  sheep 
exhibits  was  filmed  and  will  he  u.sed 
in  stimulating  interest  in  the  state's 
iw.ssibllities  in  sheep  growing.  Other 
agricultural  events  of  note  at  the 
fair  will  also  be  filmed  for  use  later. 
The  count  V  exhibits  were  bigger  i»nd 
belter    than    ever.      and    exhibits    by 


ever,  .splendid  cattle 
things.  Farmers'  Day  w;as  a  big 
event  at  the  exposition.  There  will 
be  a  Farmers'  -  Day  at  the  Morris 
Count V  Fair  to  be  held  In  Morris 
Count V  for  three  days  beginning  on 
Scpten'ilMT  2.-..  while  the  agricultura 
exhibit    which   i-s  now   being   planned 


Is  considered  an  exceptionally  fine 
yled,  as  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bush- 
els Is  the  average  yield  In  this  sec- 
tion. They  planted  the  bearded  pur- 
ple seed  and  used  400  pounds  of 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
acre. 

Must  Show  Lights. — The  State 
Highway  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  given  notice  that  there 
will  be  vigorous  prosecution  of  per- 
sons who  fall  to  display  lights  on 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  after 
dark.  The  new  state  law,  it  is  stat- 
ed, makes  it  the  duty  of  local  author- 
ities to  act  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  start  arrests  this 
month. 

Dr.  Munce  Goes  Up. — Dr.  T.  E. 
Munce.  of  Washington  County,  de- 
puty state  veterinarian  for  a  number 
of  years  and  one  of  the  original 
meat  Inspectors  named  In  the  first 
meat  Inspection  service  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  doz<'n  years  ago,  has  been 
appointed  state  veterinarian  to  src- 
cced  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  who  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  veterinary  de- 
partment of  tho  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  .Marshall  has  been  an 
active  figure  In  slate  live  stock  work 
and  there  is  much  regret  at  his  re- 
signation. Dr.  H.  R.  Church,  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  succeeds  Dr.  Munce. 
The  bureau  Is  now  known  as  that  of 
Animal  Industry. 


As  far  as  personal  gain  Is  con- 
cerned, thriftiness  is  as  important 
now  as  it  was  during  the  darkest 
<:!ivs  of  tl.i-  war. 
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POULTRY 


IheMolbrlhicK 
boughtto^ 
iriUMMrtBcdnc 
Starting  and 
Lightinffwill 

tb-morrour 


Farm  Profits>nd 
FarmVTransportation 

M^e  a^u^r'eSdurmg  Bethlehem  the  con- 
necting link  between  your  Farm  and  your 
Market.  Increase  your  profits  by  addmg  to 
your  farm  equipment  a  husky,  endunng  trans- 
portation system. 

The  economically  powerful  engine  has  a  pull  that 
will  take  any  load  over  any  road.'  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  means  economy  of  opera- 
tion and  makes  night  work  easy  and  practicable. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  is  the  answer  to  the 
bad  roads  problem.  Bethlehem  Design  and 
Bethlehem  Construction  have  proved  themselves 
to  thousands  of  farm  owners.  The  nearest 
Bethlehem  Dealer  will  demonstrate  a  Bethlehem 
your  way. 


ETHllHEM 


MOTOR •TRUCKS 

—  cJepeiSdable  delivery  — 

EETHISHEM    MOTORS  C?RPN.  ALLENTOWN.    PA. 


VARYING  HABITS  OF  THE  LAY- 
ING HEN 


Certain  individual  hens  that  regu- 
larly go  to  roost  much  earlier  than 
the  others  and  remain  on  the  roost 
much  longer  in  the  morning,  or  go 
to  the  roost  during  the  day,  are 
very  likely  to  be  poor  layers,  or  non- 
layers.'  at  that  time.  The  conver.se 
of  thi.s  is  by  no  meana  necessarily 
true. 

I  have  known  of  hens  that  laid  "a 
litter  of  eggs"  and  then  went  broody, 
or  ceased  for  a  time,  repeating  the 
operation  several  times  during  the 
year;  and  I  have  learned  by  the  trap 
nest  that  some  hens,  regardless  of 
breed,  will  lay  right  along,  never 
skipping  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  for  10.  12  or  more  months  "on 
a  stretch." 

Trapping    has    also    disclosed    the 


£roiii  t»roodiness,  the  majority  ot 
hens  resume  laying,  but  I  have 
known  some  to  hold  off  for  a  month 
or  so. 

Some  hens  lay  every  day  for  three 
or  four  days,  or  more,  and  then  ^klp 
a  day;  others  lay  one  day  and  then 
skip  three  or  four.  Occasionally  we 
have  hens  that  lay  every  day  for  60 
or  more  days  in  succession,  with  no 
skips. 

It  seems  to  be  possible  fur  some 
hens  to  produce  200  or  more  eggs  in 
one  year  on  more  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  housing,  feeding  and  cars 
than  are  given  other  hens  that  pro- 
duce half  as  many,  or  less. 

Quite  frequently  we  have  hen.s 
that  lay  uniform  eggs,  so  much  .so 
that  one  may  readily  learn  to  iden 
tify  the  layer  by  the  individiialit  • 
of  her  egg.  Then  we  have  hen^  that 
produce   eggs   which     vary     more    or 


A  Roof  That  Resists  Rust! 


Deties  tlie  wcatlier,     needs  no  paint. 

lasts       a     lifetime     without     repairs. 

When   vcu   build,   or  re-sheathe   u.se 

HAMPTON   METAL 

An    »nd««r«<«»lil».    r.,cr.-  '  ',,•" 

aitrfM*  »••  *oii-l  h«te  '  ■    ,;; 
HUBPUW    Maul,    our    .< 

(uarautw   w    upmini."!      >     ■■••■"■ ,'...  .1..     " 

iTNird   "*  K.n   r.i.   n...ii>i^    :  y 

rZTs  V  '«.t«i  lu  ta_  .nd  1;  to. 

nTTu "ml    l..a    l..»i.vr.    f.in.l*e.l       I>»livrnr    j.rep.  <! 
{..   n»»rMl    K.    II.    »t«i..n       Slilftmnl.    ro.J.     t«*nt. 
four  houn  »fn»  rrrt\\t  irf  "T'lfi 

Frae  illustrateJ- booklet,  style*  and  prices. 

W,.    trr    manulirtMrHr«      drjlin.:    dlrr<t     <cl(h    u-      )'«! 
S«M,I    n.    .liaKliU!    nniV.-l    with    »i;.-.    of    hi.  Minj 

FENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

ttrlal    Hutldla*    M«t«l«l         ••|"rii'-'>       Mi-lJl     (.llln... 
PtoM.   Onuuwntml    M.-il.Hm.    Kii...i.lr.l    Mpt.1i    l.«il.. 

saC4'yi:^^''^^i^  wH.rtw  %t..  PM.6^,^>*. 


I  Liming  Pays 

\r'l  r  P»y»  Belt  whin  yu  I.inie  with 
AnnTUl*      Snow      FUk*      HT«»r«t«<»  ,  IJ™"- 

«s  it  i»  jlmo»t  10U%  purr  anil  is  high  in 
4'srlionat«  <rf  Limi>.  Insist  on  h»vin<  it.  If 
ji.u  (■•n't  (jet  it  from  your  »»iMit  write  nn 
direct    for    iirices. 

In  order  to  teX  the  he»t  re»ult«  from  Frr- 
liliier  i>r  M inure  >-ou  mn«t  «weet.Mi  tlie 
•  oil    and    giire    the    lUcteria    u    chan->-.    as 

A  St)ur  Soil  >Vt»n't  Di- 
gest the  Plant  Food  in 
the  FertilizfiiM-  Manure 

10  till-  he't  .|ilrant»«e  f'»r  th.-  xiowinj  rrnii 
]f  vour  »oil  (•••ntain'.  so  murh  .\cid  that  the 
Ha'i'teria  in  the  noil  i%  wcaVeneil.  That  is 
whv  you  muKt  Mnie  heaviiy  fo  jet  a  ftood 
ratVh  ot  .MfjS(»  or  Clorer.  a«  this  gives 
tlie   Ba.teria    i    i-hanre. 

WhiJe  we  h»Te  our  money  inrejted  in 
Pert»liier  a«  well  as  Lime,  until  you  cnr 
rert  that  Soil  .\cidity  on  your  f.Tmi  we 
woirld  advitie  fhe  u«e  o*  f.ime.  a»  we  ree 
oitniie  that  on  «  Sick  .Soil  the  Fertilixer 
won't  gi»e  a*  good  remits  a-,  on  a  Healthy 
.Soil,  and  we  want  «»r  F-rtilijers  to  be 
used    under    the     hest     oondilwi-. 

TIM  RtaiHif  Cktmleal  Campany 

AaerirM  r«ull)  BMg.  Rra^iag.  Pa. 

IV    S.      .V   min  mum    (•.•xr'.oiil    i«    H   ton».    l'5e 
from  Sou  to   l.OOi)  lli.<.  to  the   .icre. 


It  is  a  Pleasure  to  Owii   Fowls  of  This  Kind 


CCONOMV  FECDCR 

A  |>erfe.  t  workinif  nelr- 
fee«ler  for  lio|t«.  A  lOi)  lb. 
piK  piiTK  for  It.  Snv-s  on 
|»ur«-liaHe  |»riii',  tiui.-.  tto«>r 
upare,  repalrn  and  ffed. 
Will  feed  40  boKi.  Sold 
dlre-t.  $18.50.  Mcney  re 
funded  If  not  snt  lulled 
For  furtlier  Information 
■ddre...  THE  ECOVOMT 
1  rXEDEX  CO.,  Boi  «aO 
Wew  Wfhloeton.  O. 


jjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii^ 

I    VgjliamB.(binpton(o.    | 

S  Go»rrnmeot    and  Muplclpal  Booda  — 

2  0»er  a  Quarltr  Ctnlury  in  Ihls  BuMiruu  S 

S                  14  Wall  Str«et,  N«w  York  5 

S  St  Uu.                                          CKicgo  S 

S  Cintmniti                                         Nfw  Orleam  - 

niiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiR 


Apprciimatelr  10.000  ea«M  a 
■aeoufullr  l»«««W  tmcb  fmr  Wi~ 

Fleming's  FIstof  orm 

rr.._.i ^  J.    — -•-■ — I— .11.11 


One  Low  Factory  Price  To  All 


Yoa  par  only  one  ama)!  factorr 
pnAt  wtien  yni  Iwr  anotd  txUalil* 
Star  Sw— p  CAmim 

Hade  KICHT  fcr  tk*  laal  M  fMfl. 
It  0lnds  cm  and  •mall  (ralna  per- 
fcctlT.  Capacity,  woramanjhip.  aod 
malMlala  tallT  Duaranceed.  Writ* 
te  boAlet  awl  pricrt. 

TIM  rtMwr  Mr:  oomrtmr 
«arfi  M..  —w  K.iwat— .  OM« 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


fact  that  some  hens  will  produce 
nearly  100  percent  of  fertile  eggs, 
while  others  in  the  same  flocl<  rarely 
or  never  lay  a  fertile  egg. 

R.'g>ir(lle.ss  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
oyster  shell,  grit  and  bone  on  hand. 
some  hens  will  persist  In  laying 
thin-shelled  and  non-sholled  eggs. 
whll<*  others  that  are  deprived  of 
the.ne  requisites  for  a  long  time  will 
lay  pprfectlv-shelled  eggs. 

Some  hens  in  cold  houses,  and  in 
the  coldest  winter  weather,  and 
without  any  special  feed  or  care  will 
continue  to  lay  right  along,  while 
other  hens  with  the  l)e.*t  of  attenti.in 
and  given  the  best  egg-producing 
material,  never  lay  in  cold,  severe 
weather. 

With  the  majority  of  hens  the  size 
of  the  egg  is  reduced  as  they  ap- 
proach the  end  of  a  "laying  period." 
but  thore  are  exceptions  where  full- 
sized  eggs  are  laid  to  the  last. 

The  dark,  or  medium-brown  egg 
lay«rs  gradually  exhaust  their  sup- 
ply of  coloring  material,  and  their 
eggs  grow'  llght.-r  and  lighter  as  lay- 
ing continues.  But  I  have  some 
brown-egg  hens  that  kept  up  the 
standard  color  to  the  end. 

Some  hens  after  laying  an  egg  will 
send  forth  a  vigorous  cackle — but 
some  will  not  make  the  least   bit  of 

noise. 

A  great  thirst  overtakes  some 
hens  immediately  after  they  quit  the 
nest,  but  there  are  others  that  sel- 
dom drink  at  that  time. 

As  a  rule  active  hens  lay  regularly 
and  abundantly,  but  there  are  some 
very  active  ones  that  are  very  ir- 
regular 

Immediately  after  being  broken  up 


l.>s  ia  Biio.  sliape  ;;n:l  gener  1  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  scientlflc  fact  that 
no  two  egg-  are  exactly  aUVf 
whether  laid  by  the  same  hen  or  not. 
— Michael  K.   Uoyer.  New  Jersey. 


THE    FARM    FLOCK  IN 
SEPTEMBER 

In  September  it  pays  to  give  th' 
farm  flock  an  autumn  culling  and 
only  keep  the  birds  that  are  suitable 
for  breeding  stock.  At  the  preseat 
price  of  feed  the  farmer  cannot  af- 
ford to  keep  many  late  hatched  bird* 
if  there  is  a  good  flock  of  early  pul- 
lets. They  are  the  birds  thut  will 
lay  before  Christmas  and  beginninj 
paying  their  board.  The  late  hatch- 
Mi  birds  cost  money  to  finish  a»* 
often  thoir  board  bill  is  .so  large  by 
spring  that  It  takes  a  long  period  of 
laying  to  balance  the  Iwoks. 

Plan  on   buying  one  or   twf»  good 
poultry   books     for     winter     readinf 
and  keep    informed    concerning   the 
latest  methods  of  poultry  production 
Then  read  those  books  in  connectiot 
with  the  poultry  departments  of  the 
farm  journals  and   many  points  will 
be   picked   up   that    will    help   to  la- 
crease    the     profits    fi^m     the    fa"" 
flock.  When  possible,  it  pays  to  vlatt 
poultry  farms  and  study  their  meth- 
ods.    In    our     experience    we     h«'* 
never   found  a    poultryman   who  did 
not   give  visitors   a   few   good  points 
that  made  the  visit  profitable. 

All  of  the  construction  work  th*' 
Is  necessary  should  be  done  In  tb» 
fall.  If  possible.  On  the  poultry  farm 
there  is  no  spare  time  in  the  sprial 
as  the  work  of  brooding  and  hatch- 
ing  keeps  all  of  the  available  l»<x>f 
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very  busy.  When  colony  houses,  lay- 
ing houses  and  fences  can  be  finished 
in  tiie  fall  it  gives  tiie  poultryman 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  exclusive 
spring  work  of  producing  a  good 
crop  of  young  chicks. 

One  of  the  best  lessons  about  late 
hatched  chicks  can  be  learned  by 
comparing  the  late  and  early  hatch- 
ed birds  during  September.  The  late 
hatched  chicks  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  cold  nights  of  fall  more  than 
the  early  ))irds  suffer  during  tlie  cold 
wet  weather  of  early  spring.  Of 
course,  th**  early  birds  havo  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hens  and  also  they 
seem  to  have  more  vigor  than  the 
late  hatched  birds  which  obtain  their 
start  during  the  hot    weather. 

Do  not  neglect  some  meat  food  for 
the  pullets  if  they  are  expected  to 
lay  fall  eggs.  Beef  scrap  stores  very 
well  in  a  dry  place  and  is  fine  to 
Incorporate  in  the  mash.  Test  it  with 
boiling  water  and  If  it  has  the  odor 
of  spoiled  meat,  do  not  use  it.  Fish 
scrap  is  sometimes  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  increasing  egg  produc- 
tion. If  the  farmer  has  plenty  of 
sour  milk  available  it  can  be  sold  to 
the  hens  at  a  good  price  and  they 
can  pay  for  it  In  eggs. 

The  trading  of  cockerels  to  obtain 
new  blood  for  the  flock  is  an  inex- 
pensive method  but  it  Is  not  always 
satisfactory  as  the  best  quality  birds 
can  seldom  be  obtained  In  that  way. 
When  good  cockerels  can  be  purchas 
ed  at  moderate  prices  It  does  not  pa> 
to  winter  over  Inferior  Virds  and  use 
them  as  breeders  just  because  they  ' 
can  be  secured  thru  a  trade  It  is 
better  to  market  the  birds  that 
would  be  in  the  trade  and  use  the 
money  toward  one  or  two  cockerels 
of  the  finest  breeding.  The  cockerels 
and  pull»ts  raised  during  the  next 
year  will  be  all  the  evidence  needed 
to  prove  that  good  breeding  stock 
pays. — Klrby. 
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A  FEEDING  QUERY 


"I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some  very 
lean  chickens  every  week  an<l  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  feed  I 
should  give  them.  1  also  have  the 
chance  to  buy  the  offall  from  ten 
beeves  every  week  which  could  be 
ground  up.  Should  this  be  cooked 
and  mixed  with  the  grain,  or  fed  in 
a  raw  state?  Could  it  be  fed  sep- 
arately?"—W.  B.  Brenhardt.  Mont- 
gomery Co..  Pa. 

If  you  wish  to  fatten  the  chickens 
as  quickly  as  possible  without  keep- 
ing them  growing  for  a  time,  it  will 
be  best  to  have  the  grain  ground 
and  made  Into  a  mash  by  mixing 
with  milk.  Mix  togt-ther  two  parts 
corn  meal.  1  part  middlings,  and 
one  part  wheat  bran.  Keep  the  meat 
meal  in  a  hopper  where  they  can 
help  themselves,  first  feeding  small 
quantities  until  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  It.  If  It  Is  fed  raw.  it 
should  be  fed  dally  In  small  quanti- 
ties and  must  be  fresh.  .\t  thn  maxi- 
mum, not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  ration  should  be  meat  and  this 
not  for  too  long  at  a  time.  Do  not 
neglect  to  furnish  plenty  of  grit  and 
pure  water. 

Another  plan,  one  that  will  cause 
growth  as  well  as  fatti^n.  is  to  give 
one  feed  a  day  of  the  above  ration, 
and  for  the  other  feed  or  feeds  give 
whole  or  cracked  corn,  and  keep  a 
mash  of  middlings  and  bran  before 
them  all  the  time.  They  will  be  able 
to  eat  more  in  a  day  this  way  than 
where  a  mash  Is  fed  all  the  time. 
See  that  they  are  supplied  with  .some 
freen  feed  every  day.  and  above  all 
keep  tlie  quarters  and  feeding  hop- 
Pere  clean. 


Make  your  nens 
moull  quickly  "^ 


•^ 


M  C3 


'lit  . 

'"■jell 


J' 


**>^ 


Get  Valuable 
New  Book. 

J lul  completed.  "The 
Care  aud  'ireatment 
ol  8tock  and  I'oultrr," 
by  I>r.  L.  1>.  LeQear. 
graduate  VetetinarT 
Surgeon,  ot  'i7  rears' 
l.raitlie.  A  v/r)Ddertu1 
help  to  all  stock  and 
Bod  poultry  raisera. 
II  la  a  12S-paire  book, 
full  oi  valuable  up-to- 
tbemititite  Informa- 
tion. Died  as  a  refer- 
ence book  by  vtterl- 
oary  anrtrcona  and 
■cbooli.  tt  will  aatre 
yon  many,  many  times 
its  coMt.  Send  loc  to 
aa  today  and  wc  will 
msll  It  to  you,  poatace 
prepaid. 


Get  more  winter  e^^s 

The  moult  is  a  severe  test  of  a  hens  strength.  It  calls  on  her 
to  supply  all  her  surplus  energy  and  flesh  to  make  feathers. 
Hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  this  critical  period,  to  supply 
them  with  more  energy,  and  help  them  to  digest  and  use 
every  ounce  of  the  feed.  Make  your  hens  moult  properly 
this  year,  by  giving  them 

Dr.  LeGean's  Poultry  Prescription! 

(Powder) 

in  their  feed.  This  prescription,  compounded  from  my  27  years*  veterinary 
and  poultry  raising  practice,  absolutely  cuts  down  the  time  and  strain  required 
for  moulting,  keeps  hens  in  strong,  vi<;oroiis  condition  and  insures  your  getting 
more  winter  eggs  from  your  hens.  Don't  lose  profits  frum  high  winter  egg 
prices  by  neglecting  your  hens  during  the  moult.  Try  this  famous 
remedy,  recommended  by  thousands.  I  guarantee  that  it  will  help 
make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs.  I  '      ' 


Dr.  LeGear'i  Stock 
Powders. 

produi-"'  i>i  riect  (IIkcS- 
ttoB.  drive  out  wormi. 
IncrcaM  ffrowtti  and 
producUon. 


Dr.  LeGear'a  Aatiseptie 

Bealta*  Pawdar. 

cleaoaea,  drya   and  beala 

•ore*    and    cuta    quickly. 

bandy  to  nae.  In  lifter  lop 

CUM. 


Dr.  LeCear'a 
Lice  Killer 
(powder)  ri  U  yoor 
Hork    quIrLly    ol 
lice  ,  prolectt 
chicks,  etc. 


Money  Rafnaded 

tbrooch  my  dealer,  if  any  rempdy  bearing  my 
Dame  tails  to  dn  what  I  claim  fur  it.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  package  toda}i.  Sold  by  «o,oa« 
dealers— never  by  peddler*. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 
747  Howard  StrMt,        St  Louis,  Mo. 


\ 


Poultry  Prescription 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  a.s  much  time  to  feed 
^ood,  wholcsoiuo  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  /e*s  in 
tlie  cn<i.  Yoii  cM\  ;ilway.s  dcpcnil  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  .scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  an> 
used.  Sold  with  a  atiarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  dirertions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN   CO. 
3€th   and   Cray*    Ferry  Ave..  PHILA. 


M  iscellaneous 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Plvv«ntiv9  and  curativ*  ettfMm.  timp.  caofcfr  tvfllcd 
Ixad.  am  k*ad.  ckictM  *M.  liakw  Mck.  turn  Cf<i|>.  cImI- 
cra.  bo»l  iKMktr.  Me.  Mfs.  T.  A.  Mwtar  of  Calin.  Nick., 
mn  Hmn  ««»d  Citisaswi  IT  fis.  tr  cklckaat  ssa  cmM 
not  tK  skMM  wIllMatH."  Cm.  T.  VkkMBsn  >»c><UI«. 
N  Y..  mn  Htn  mti  CiiwMm  M  jMn.  ik«  bMl  Iw 
txnni  msbiM  I  oar  tmmt."  Tnak  SMa.  Cklcua.  UL. 
WTtla(:'°llM>«laalk<«  IMaaawi^MdUckawlatktlm. 
I  iuiTa  b**o  WI4  Orawniw  "CO  Prumin.  Molinr.  Ill 
"I  o*»T  k«d  •  alct  ckick  all  laal  aaaaon  '  ■rruH  Hora- 
li«.  Klrttvilla.  Mo  .  aan:  "CumI  nr  voniM)  cbicka  lkl« 
aprl«"  Ralph  Wum.  Cri«.  Pa.  t^yi'  Nm  snariifwkiu 
dIarrlKoa  m  1  n*  ■  '•■•'  <""  ■  taoMMlW  a  faat."  Good 
alao  fcr  rsbblca.  biftfa.  pet  atock. 


GERMOZONt    ■  anU  tntrnttr  a(  4nf  aai  sm4  Mor 
whuT*      Wp  mall  kaaa  OBiaka  pcacpaU 


Dob  t  riak  a  anbM 

oaw  2U.  7ic  and  II  io  alica 


■KO.!*.  LUCe. 


Paahry  kaato  *a«. 
Oa»t.  r.>9  eMANA.NKa. 


THE  AIREDALE  DOG 

MOST  WONOtRFl'l.  IKK;   ON  tAKTH 

tlri-at  wiitrh.  ia.»k.  rat  awt  hiintlnn  kIki  U.-'.i  ali> - 
thill.;  mn  il'PC  mil  ■!■■  ainl  di.e>  It  htt't-r.  Th"r<"ii!h 
lirt^d  i».<llKTr»<l  puinni ..  at  farmers'  i^-tivn.  Ueacrip- 
Ure  rmtilar  frte.      V.    11     SIMIAiU'E.   Maiwood.    111. 


PF.NNS  V.MI.EY  STOCK  I  ARM 
Percherons,     Berkshires.     Ilolsteins 

Sowi    and    jilti    bred    for    ."»cptemher    farrfiw. 

w.  r.  Bisiu:!..  rENTiiB  uaix.  fa. 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshires 

\Vf  have  what   you  wmt 

CRESMONT  PAEM,  SUNBUHY.  PA. 


U/AIMXCn    Nun    ""    kiii'M.    f*!""-    P"ultf». 

W*!"  I  '-•Lf    ftncy  rtii'    an.l    Hnt    Home    lamix 

WM     II.    CiMIK.N    *   eo  . 

i'l    Washlnelun    »*ir<><-t      Nfw    York   City 


Chester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages 

miorthom    Bull.        R     L     MONCB.   Caii.^n.buri.    Pa 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

K.K.aS'-r.-d  Klock  eitibUshPd  twenty  fire 
years  Bred  for  TYPE  Mt'TTON  tNlR.M 
.\ND  HE.VVY  FLl!:E<'E.S  Great  pritf 
winners  1919  catalocue.  pTice.  breedinj 
and  •l>>«<-rn>tion  ready.  Make  ohoirc  early 
There  :i  bis  demand  rami  thii  year. 
In  .\ueuat  will  offer  2'>  select  yesrlinf 
I'ar,'^     4'>  evi<>  Umlii  and    '<'>    tnportod    »ws< 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL 

Dan   Taylor.  Box   Z, 

Shepherd.        Springfleld  Cantra,  H.  T. 
OCR  MOTTO-Likt  B€ftlt  Ukt." 


GreenTomatoes  Wanted 

W«  ar*  payinc  fro  m  f40  to  980 

a  loo  lor  KaiKT  !*elert«<l  T>iii«t»«  picked  «re<?ii.  New 
Swina  larletr  prefcrrtil  W«  al>i  lax  top  pricaa  Im 
.\l-plea.  I'aactir*  Potatoea  aiici  <>ni<>as  Look  up  our 
referriicea  an.l  art  in  tou<-h  with  u«  J  H  OAVAN 
A  CO         .T.    .x     1  IIAIILK.S   ST        BAI.TIMORB.    MP 


HAY  AND    POTATOES 

Mullri  aiKl  all  ^^•<l'■ce  w»nt-.l  at  market  pr!-.M 
.>.<1  »»ca.|y  actiT»  di'man-1  CJIim.s  A  BRO  . 
•-,     V      KIIO.NT    .MTREKT      I'HII.AOKI.I'Ill A      PA 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTMOOWM  RAMS  of  ttia 
tH-at  aualltr  at  rM*>n«lile  price*  C  .rrraponilalice  In- 
rlted.    U    M.    Cjlbert'i    Sooa.    Eart   Chatham     N.    T. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  ^Tt'iV:   nS    i^i^" 

Piri    all  a«ea:  White  Wrandottea    all  the  moat  popu- 
lar Mood  Unaa.         J.   A    UcMAHAN.   Pottairv**.  Pa^ 

SHROPSHIRE    YEARLINGS    ANO    RAM    LAMBS    of 

wool  muUon    ijuallty       Al»>    O     1     C     h.iar    pU<     ' 
April    farrow       C     P     AVT>RKW-J     nin«illc     Mich 


For  Sale  :    i,',r.  ,,|^    ,',i«  "   Mw    Irrwv    BuIU.   an 
i...<        I      A      BOAIi.        .NKW   t'A.-^TI.E.        PA.      R     • 
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fAONROE 
TUBULAa 
PIPELESS 
HEATER 


1 


Costs  Little 
Saves  Much 

THE  pipelcss  heater  with 
its  one  register,  sending 
out  warm  air  and  pulling  in 
cold  air,  is  indeed  rather 
a  marvel. 

It  scarce  seems  possible  the  way 
it  heats  an  entire  house,  of  no 
considerable  size. 

It  does  so  much  and  does  it  so 
well,  you  ought  to  look  into  it. 

Send  for  catalog  and  let  us 
know  name  of  your  local  dealer 
in  heating  equipment 

|Cei,sf»V   H elating 

CoA\pANy 

254  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dealers  Everywhere 


CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  M  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  W  HOLESALE   DEALERS'  PRICE 


WriUfM  luU  pwtlcuUn 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  a  Columbia   A**.,   PHILA..  PA. 
EctablUhMl  IM3 


CANNING  PEACHES,   PEARS  AND    quarts   water   for    5    minutes,    adjust 

the    rubber    rings    and     the      covers 


PLUMS 
To  Make  Winter  Meals  Taste  Good 


"The  north   wind    will    hlow 
And   we   shall    have  snow. 
And   what  of    thf   onps    who   • 
!*oor    thing«I" 


iiniu'd    not  ? 


"They'll    run    to    Ihe    Eturc, 
I'liy    money    galore, 

.\nd    growl    at    the    high    cost   of   food, 
Poor    thinitR!" 

Peeling  Peaches 
But  Pennsylvania  Farmer  house- 
keeper readers  are  more  thrifty.  In 
a  section  so  full  of  preserving  lore 
it  is  not  likely  that  much  will  go 
to  waste  provided  there  is  time  and 
strength  to  "do  it  up."  In  regard  to 
conservation  of  time  and  strength 
in  the  fall  preserving,  let's  not  take 
the  time  to  peel  the  peaches  by  hand. 
Let's  instead  submerge  them  by  the 
wire  basket  method  Into  boiling 
water,  then  at  once  into  cold  water 
to  firm  up  the  pulp,  then  we  can  slip 
off  the  skins  wholesale,  halve  the 
fruit  and  take  out  the  pits  very  rap- 
idly, and  get  it  into  the  cans  in  tx- 
cellent  shape. 

Processing 
Have  the  cans  already  sterilized 
by  boiling  15  minutes  In  a  panful  of 
water.  And  have  your  syrup  ready 
to  fill  up  the  canfuls  of  peaches. 
Make  the  syrup  by  using  7  cups 
sugar  per  4  quarts  water,  and  boil- 
ing it  5  minutes,  if  you  wish  a  thick- 
er syrup,  use  11  cups  sugar  per  the 
4  quarts  of  water.  Fill  the  cans  with 
the  syrup,  after  you  have  packed  the 
peach  halves  in  neatly  with  the  pit 
sides  hugging  the  rounded  sides  of 
the  halves  below  them.  Put  on  the 
rubber  rings  (which  would  better 
have  been  standing  in  a  hot  soda 
bath  made  In  proportion  of  1  tea- 
spoon soda  per  1  quart  of  water),  ad- 
Just  the  covers  loosely  (previously 
boll  them  15  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  trouble  alive  be- 
tween the  porcelain  tops  and  the 
metal;  then  set  on  a  rack  In  your 
boiler,  having  the  water  bath  come 
up  over  the  tops  of  the  cans,  so  that 


loosely,  set  on  the  rack  in  the  water 
bath  as  directed  for  the  peaches,  and 
process  for  15  minutes  after  the 
water  about  the  cans  starts  to  boll, 
having  the  water  bath  come  well, 
over  the  can  tops.  Lift  out  at  end 
of  cooking  period  and  at  once  tighten 
the  covers. 

Getting  Pears  Ready  to  Can 
Peel  and  use  a  pear  scoop  for  tak- 
ing out  the  cores  If  possible  to  get 
one  In  your  town,  because  this 
makes  such  a  neat  cavity.  Drop  the 
peeled  fruit  into  cold  water  with  a 
little  leman  juice  or  vinegar  in  it 
to  prevent  discoloration.  Or  one  can 
blanch  by  lowering  the  pears  into 
boiling  water  by  means  of  a  wire 
basket,  for  15  seconds,  then  plung- 
ing for  as  many  seconds  Into  cold 
water.  Pack  in  the  cans  by  ptitting 
the  first  ones  In  with  the  stem  ends 
up,  then  the  next  layer  with  the 
stem  ends  down;  thus  one  can  get 
more  Into  the  can,  and  the  pack 
looks  nicer.  Fill  up  the  cans  with 
a  hot  thin  syrup  made  of  7  cups 
s\igar  per  4  quarts  water,  boiled  5 
minutes,  then  process  25  minutes  in 
the  water  bath  after  the  water  gets 
to  boiling  violently.  Then  lift  out 
and  tighten  covers, — H.  M, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Olve  figures  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
tf-rn  oxaiily  as  iiiiiilcd  at  begmniPK' 
tif  cacli  (losrriplidii  or  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  cdrreet  llUingr  of  or- 
ders. C.ive  biiiit  measure  when  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  measure  foi* 
skirl,  ami  atre  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Kanner,  2ei  S, 
Third   Street,   I'liilailelpliia,   I'a. 


Waist,  2844;  Skirt,  2854.— The 
waist  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  skirt  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  22, 
24.  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  6}  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  entire  dress.  The  skirt  nieas- 
sures  about  1%  yards  at  the  foot 
with  plaits  extended.  This  illustra- 
tion calls  for  two  separate  patterns 
at  10  cents  each. 


FRUIT  SWEET  PICKLES 


Euchered  Pears  and  Plums 
Per  9  pounds  plums  and  pears,  al- 
low 2  quarts  vinegar,  6  pounds  sugar 
and  1  ounce  cinnamon.  Boil  the  vine- 
gar and  cinnanton  together,  pour 
over  the  uncooked  fruit  In  a  crock, 
and  let  stand  24  hours.  Next  day 
heat  up  the  vinegar,  and  pour  It 
again  on  the  fruit.  Repeat  this  for 
five  days,  the  last  time  cooking  the 
fruit  15  minutes  In  the  vinegar,  then 
sealing  In  cans  while  boiling  hot. 

This  recipe  Is  also  good  for  peach- 
es and  prunes. 


Waist,  2879:  Skirt,  2881.  Blue 
trlcotlne  combined  with  white  linen 
would  be  very  effective  for  this  mod- 
el. The  waist  pattern  is  cut  in  7 
sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt  In 
7  sizes:  22,  24.  26,  28,  30.  32  and 
34  inches  waist  measure.  A  medium 
size  will  require  5  yards  of  44-inch 
material.  Width  of  skirt  at  lower 
edge  is  about  1)  yard.  This  Illustra- 
tion calls  for  two  separate  patterns 
at  10  cents  each. 

Waist.  2938;  skirt,  2941,— This 
costume  comprises  a  smart  shirt 
waist,  and  a  stylish  comfortable 
skirt.  The  waist  pattern  is  cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40.  42.  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  will 
require  3  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  skirt  pattern  is  cut  In  7  sires: 
22.  24.  26,  28,  30.  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  Size  24  will  require 
3}    yards  of   32-inch   material.      The 


Spiced  Peaches 

„^  „...    ,...  ...., -         P"  «  P"""''"  "■''♦*  '"'•'^  '  P°""'"  width' at  Toweredge  of"the"skirtris 

there  will  be  a  uniform  c.H>k  all  thru    sugar.   1   pint   vinegar.   1  ounce  stick  ^out  11  yard.  This  Illustration  calls 

the  can-It  has    been    demonstrated    cinnamon,  and  2  cloves  stuck  In  each  for  two  separate  patterns  at  10  cents 


ihat  one  does  not  get  this  where  the    Peach.     Put  the  stick  cinnamon  In  a 

the    cloth  bag  and  boil  in  the  vinegar  15 


each. 


«. 


Closet 


M'T^s  com. 
-  "Tortable.  h«>«Ithfol.  Oi.ntooient. 
T>kr«  pisrn  of  >ll  out'lnnr  toil««a. 
vhere  g*»rm«  lirpe-l.  Be  ready  lor  a 
loos,  cold  winter.  'H»i«  •  warm, 
I  MDiUrr.  oomfortablr,  odorleM 
toilet  In  the  houae  »nywh<T«  yoo 
wutit.  l>oii't  r>  out  IB  the  cold, 
boon  to  InTaiifl^.  F.iiaorw>4  by 
health  officials evcrjvhero. 

CoWMlMli  Odafl«M 

iut  cualoc  ana  pilu. 

BOWE  SAinTA«T  MFC.  CO. 

«|4I    SawaSMf,   S«rtir.  Hxk. 

Aal  about  Ro  San  W».t>.l«0'l    aoj 
H.-iliri^  r»thTii'>.  -. 

Ho  eiura>>iOtf  U«quirr,<l. 


water  comes  only  part  way  up 
cans.  Better  have  your  water  bath 
hot  so  that  cooking  will  begin  right 
away,  because  this  makes  a  better 
color  In  the  product. 

You  can  lower  cans  Into  hot  water 
without  breakage  if  you  take  them 
out  of  hot  water.  Just  you  start  pack- 
ing   each    one.    pack    it    quickly,    fill 


minutes,  then  put  in  the  peaches, 
and  boll  until  they  are  tender,  and 
seal  at  once  while  boiling  hot. 

Ginger  Peart 

Peel  and  core  some  rather  under. 

ripe    pears,    and    cut    In    thin    slices. 

Per   8   pounds  pears   allow   8   pounds 

1  cup  water  and  the  Juice  of 


up  with  hot  syrup,  and  lower  slowly  sugar, 
by  means  of  can  fork  Into  the  hot  4  >^mons,  the  lemon  rinds  cut  into 
the  quart  canfuls  thin  strips,  and  '^  pound  ginger  root 
cut    Into   small    pieces.      Simmer    all 


Don't  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscrip- 

ton  to  Your  Home  Farm  Paper 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


water  bath.      Roil 

20  minutes;  the  2-quart  sizes  35 
minutes.  At  once  tighten  the  covers 
when  the  cans  are  taken  from  the 
b<  ilcr,  and  st.nnd  on  their  heads  to 
make  sure  thai  there  is  no  leakinr. 
Let  stand  thus  until  they  are  cool. 
Avoid  letting  a  draft  blow  on  them 
while  they  are  hot;  that  w'll  be 
likely  to  break  them. 

Canning^  Plums 

Wash    the    plums,    prick     wiUi     a 

needle    1o     prevent     the     pulp     from 

bursting    the    skins    and    making     a 

mushy  mess  of  the  fruit   while  it   Is 

I  cooking.     Pack  firmly  into  Jars  taken 

from  a  hot  bath,  fill  with  syrup  made 

\h-r    hnillnPT    11    f"r«   sugar    per    four 


together  until  thick  as  marmalade, 
then  pack  in  cans,  adjust  rubbers 
and  the  can  covers  loosely,  and  cook 
in  water  bath  for  10  minutes  after 
the  water  about  the  cans  gets  to 
boiling.  Lift  out  cans  and  tighten 
covers  at  once. 


Cockroaches    will    siuciimb    to    so 
dium  fluorid  or  to  pyrethruiu  powder    34.  36,  38, 


Waist.  2946;  Skirt.  2959— Check- 
ed suiting  in  brown  was  employed, 
with  sand  colored  silk  jersey  for  dec- 
oration. Serge  and  satin  will  also 
combine  well  for  this  model.  The 
waist  pattern  comes  cut  In  7  sizes: 
40,  42.  44  and  46  inches 

7 


nlaced  about  their  hiding  places  and    bust  measure;   the  skirt  pattern  in  7 
runwavs         The     pvrethrum      powder    sizes:       22.    24.    26.    28.    30.    32    and 


must  be  fr<sh  and  pure. 


34    inches   waist    measure.      To  make 

the  dress  for  a  medium  size  will  rf- 

Lining  fit  oven  of  the  oil  stove  or  quire   5}    yards  of   36-inch   material, 

range    with    asbestos    not    only    con-  Width  of  skirt  at  lower  «>dK0  is  about 

serves    fuel    and    Increases   .the    effl-  1}   yard.      This  illustration   calls  for 

ciency   of   the  oven,    but    helps   keep  two   separa*.-    pal  terns    at     10 

the  kitchen  cool.  each. 


«ent; 
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1. — Finding  Wind  Directions  by  Balloons  For 
Aviators. 

2. — Commission  of  Women  in  New  York  to 
Direct  Sale  of  .\rmy  Food. 

3. — Representative  Swope  of  Kentucky,  A  Re- 
turned War  Hero,   28   Ye.nrs  Old. 


4._Gcniral  Monoher.  Chief  of  the  Air  Service. 

5.— Australian    and   American    Tennis   Stars- 
Brookes.  Gerland.  Johnson.   Richards. 

g View  of  the  1.000  Yard  Range  at  Caldwell. 

New  .lersey. 


(Photos.    Copyri^'lit     li\      I'ndervmo'l     k     I'nderwooil' 


7. — Dr.  Livingston.  Head  of  the  Peace  Time 
Red  Cross  Drive. 

S. — Samuel  Gompers.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of   Labor. 

tt. — N'itro.  a  $70,000,000  Munition  City  for 
Sale  by  the  Govern  men ' , 
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Model  A 

3500  Poandi 

$1775 

Model  B 

4&00  Foundl 

$2075 

Model  D 

6000  Ponndi 

$2450 

M^ddTc 

7000  Pound! 

$2750 

Model  F 

9000  Pounds 

$3350 

Model  E 

14,000  Poondl 

$4500 


DAY-ELDER 

(D-E)  Worm-Drive  Motor  Trucks 

The  Truck  That  Sells  By  Comparison. 

America's  Greatest  Value. 

It  pays  to  think!  All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  DAY-ELDER  trucks  and  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  unchallenged  suprem- 
acy at  their  prices  in  America. 

MANWARING  &  GOODMAN 

1  DUtributori  ol  D-E  Worm-DFlv.  Motor  Trucks 

1517-19-21  We»t  Dauphin  Street,  PhiUdelphia,  P». 

— DEALERS- 

Ambler  Garage,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Dresher  Motor  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Jas.  L  EastUdi,  Ridiwood,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
C  T.  Woolston,  Rhrerton,  N.  J. 


"PASSmO  THE  BUCK"  TO  THE 
FARMERS 


Probably  no  city  of  its  size  In 
Pennsylvania — and  possibly  in  the 
country — has  better  markets  than 
Reading.  They  are  not  of  the  curb- 
stone kind,  but  are  housed  in  large, 
well-ventilated  and  lighted  build- 
ings, where  one  may  do  marketing  in 
comfort.  These  buildings  are  owned 
for  the  most  part  by  corporations, 
which  charge  a  reasonable  rental  to 
the  tenants  and  give  excellent  service 
in  return.  None  of  the  markets  are 
owned  by  the  city. 

Politics  and  the  high  coat  of  liv- 
ing have  combined  to  throw  suspic- 
ion upon  the  farmers  who  have  made 
these  markets  possible,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  people  of  Reading  may  re- 
alize that  the  game  of  politics  is  an 
expensive  one  when  it  seeks  to  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  the  purveyors  of 
the  food  of  a  city  of  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants.  In  order  to  make 
themselves  solid  with  the  city  voters, 
the 


September  20,  10 19. 

for  peaches  or  tomatoes  or  lettuce  it 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  charge  of 
price-fixing.  According  to  the  city 
councilmen,  the  farmers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  fix  the  prices  for  their  pro- 
duce. Every  other  man  in  business 
in  Reading  is  allowed  that  privilege. 
Just  now  the  cigar  makers  of  Read- 
ing are  on  a  strike  for  a  50  percent 
advance  In  the  price  for  making 
cigars,  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  re- 
gard their  action  as  "price  fixing." 
The  Merchants'  Bureau  of  the  Read- 
ing Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Rotary  and  Klwanis  clubs,  organiza- 
tions of  retailers  and  middlemen, 
meet  weekly  and  discuss  business* 
matters,  and  no  one  hlnks  they  would 
be  guilty  of  "price  fixing"  at  these 
meetings. 

The  grocers  who  have  been  getting 
their  supplies  from  farmers  having 
stalls  in  the  markets  will  not  have 
that  accommodation  under  this  or- 
dinance. Frequently  these  grocers 
have  placed  their  order  with  the 
farmers  In  the  early  part  of  the  week 
for  the  Saturday  produce.  The  farm- 


members     of     council     recently    ers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 


World 


f  8  Best 
Roofing 

FrelSht 
Paid 


ntZl  BtaadiBC  S—m.  PMnt«J  or  G*'';."'?*?.''^' 
CST^tadS™  W«Uboird,^P»iou.  «t«..dir«et  to  you 

•a«  n«r  BMd*.    We  *■»  *■•  r*ei«»t. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

■ot  l<M-  oetlaMtkrMOTdtaMrrraeft.^No  Pontine 
S^SSi.  Go«rii.t«d ro«. dr.. ni.t.li«».tiung proof. 


Free  iMfiaf 

Get  oar  wandcrfnliy 

low  pricM   and   IrM 

wmMOiUt.  W«mU  direct 

(•  foa  and  mm  »«■  ■■' 

ia-b«t«**m  dcalar  • 


Lfw  rwea  immes 

Hr«- Proof  St«clGM»«-.8«t 
aaM7ptan,   8md|HWt*iror 

Mil- WW1  *•••<-.  "  I    '■*■»• 


Samples  & 

Roo  mfe  ^lok 


R.  K.  TIRES 

ARE    FIRST   CLASS 

Firi't  cUm  m»tfri»U.  ;,'.uii  first  ri»i« 
workm»nfchip.  m»kf«  a  fir»t  rla»« 
lire.  HurntirA.  then  doubt*  chain 
ttilrbed — <hr  Irradt  and  raiinca  thr 
bMt  poanlile.  W«  know  thai  rrpry 
tirr  will  do  bflirr  arrTirc  than  you 
>'X|icrl«<d  o(    it  I 

Oaarantff-d.    of   couraa— «»»n   •' 
thrtr    liltlr   pri««a: 
Blia  Prka  Blaa  Pile* 

lOU  I  •  M  S4a4  III  M 

SOU  It      T  Ml  Mx4  1  !     IIM 

S2xS  It      too  t.Si4  It     IS.M 

31>4  10  00  3614   11     14.M 

12s4  10  00  S'.lS  14. •• 

J3l4  111  M  STlS  14  M 

Add  tl.OO  to  the  aboT*  fot  Hoo-Skid  Tire 

t    l»r<»nt    off   fir    rs«b   wuh   ctd»T. 

14    pcrcaoi    dcpotlt    raqalrad    wllb    all    C.    O.    D. 

ortlcn. 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  No.   BfMd  SI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smnd  fm  i—trtpliM  Uakt*l  *nd  ptic*  lit. 

CoeJ  Ttrrllory   Of>rn  for   Lift   Afrtxlt. 


GINSENG- 

Wa    want   wild   Oirnene    for    »»T«rt    to 

OfaiM    and  aolioit   your   »h.i«nenl    in    larfe 

or  amaU  quantitiM      Quick  Ci.h   RiMurni. 

We  pay  Eiir.«»    H'nJ  for  '"•■  l"'""'  "•• 

H.    A.   SCHOENEN  &   SON 

136  WEST  25tll  ST.,   NEW  TOBK  CITY. 
n^rnnam-      Gr«OTWt'-h    Bant.    N     T     C 


Watches  For  Boys 


To  everv  boy  who  will  send  u«  3  . 
WubBcriptlons,  on  our  special  offer  of 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of 
next  or  to  Jan.  1,  1921  at  75  cents 
we  will  send  a  Genuine  Overland 
Watch. 

The  Overland  Watch 

is  made  by  a  well  known  manufac- 
turer of  good  watches.  16  size  open 
fa«e  stem  wind  and  set,  nickle  sil- 
ver case.  It  I*  not  only  attractive 
but  Ib  a  good  lime  keeper. 

Get  Busy  at  Once 

See  your  neighbors  and  secure 
their  subscription  »«ore  some  other 
boy  beats  you  to  it.  Subscriptions 
mav  be  either  new  or  renewals.  It 
Is  easy  to  sell  your  Home  Farm  Pa- 
per 


passed  an  ordinance  aimed  at  "fore 
stalling"  the  markets,  a  practice 
which  exists  In  the  imagination  of 
people  who  object  to  paying  reason- 
able prices  for  fresh  country  pro- 
duce. The  councilmen  led  the  city 
buyers  to  believe  that  they  could 
swat  the  high  cost  of  living  by  pre- 
venting the  wily  farmers  from  sell- 
ing their  produce  to  the  corner  groc- 
erymen,  who,  in  turn,  according  to 
the  city  heads,  would  "gouge"  their 
customers. 

In  the  language  of  the  streets, 
"they  passfd  the  buck"  to  the  farm- 
ers and  truckers  who  attend  the 
Reading  markets.  It  was  an  easy 
game  to  pull  off.  The  farmers  had 
no  votes  in  electing  city  councilmen, 
and  the  grocers — unlike  the  saloon- 
keepers— could  not  Influence  a  lot  of 
ward  heelers.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance  a  farmer  or  trucker 
who  is  a  stall  holder  Is  forbidden  to 
sell  any  of  his  produce  to  a  grocer  or 
dealer  for  sale  to  others. 

There  are  also  provisions  against 
stall  owners  getting  together  and 
fixing  prices  on  any  market  day  and 
forbidding  them  to  throw  away  the 
surplus  stock  of  produce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Reading  police — who  are 
the  henchmen  "f  the  city  council — 
farmers  and  truckers  are  in  the  h.ibit 
of  strewing  the  roads  abotit  Reading, 
on  their  way  home,  with  the  truck 
they  failed  to  sell  to  the  citizens  at 
high  prices. 

The  grocers,  who  are  a  hard  work- 
ing set  of  business  men.  were  repre- 
sented   by    an     attorney,     while    the 
farmers,   as  usual,  had   to   put   up  a 
fight  unaided   by  legal  advice.      The 
age-old     rninity    between    city     and 
country  was  shown  at  the  hearing.  A 
number  of  city  men,  who  apparently 
were     of    the    kind    found    warming 
chairs  in   cigar  stores,   were  present 
and  Insisted  upon  being  heard.     One 
of   them   said   "he   was   fure   It   cost 
no  more  to  conduct  a  farm  now  than 
it  did  15  years  ago." 

Another  said      "the   farmers    only 
work  a  few  months  in  the  year    and 


the  truck  to  the  market  with  them 
and  the  grocers  have  called  there 
for  it.  Under  the  new  law  the  farm- 
er will  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  sell- 
ing to  the  grocer  at  the  market  any 
truck,  even  tho  (t  had  been  ordered 
a  week  ahead. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  Reading 
markets  and  the  advancing  cost  of 
living  in  that  city,  the  solution  of 
high  prices  does  not  He  with  the 
passing  of  ordinances  by  city  coun- 
cil. Many  of  the  customers  express- 
ed surprise  the  next  market  day  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  bill  that 
prices  at  the  market  stalls  had  not 
taken  a  drop,  as  the  councilmen  had 
predicted.  They  overlooked  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

For  years  Reading  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  only  outlet  for  the 
produce    raised    in    a   large     part     of 
Berks   and   adjoining  counties,      and 
low  prices  have  prevailed  simply  be- 
cause the  farmer  had  no  other  place 
In  which  to  sell.     With  the  advent  of 
the  motor  truck,  however.   Phllailel- 
phia  has  been  brought  nearer  to  the 
Berlis  County  farmers,  and   much  of 
the  truck  and  eggs  and  poultry  that 
found   Its  way   to  Reading  now  goes 
to  Philadelphia  and  even  Xew  York 
City.  This  Increased  demand  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  prices  which  Read- 
ing   people     have     had    to     pay.      A 
Douglessvllle   farmer  has   a   stall    In 
the   Terminal    Market,   Pblladelphia. 
and   makes  semi-weekly  trips  In  his 
motor  truck.     A  poultryman  at  Yel- 
low House  finds  a  ready  market  for 
his  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  in  New 
York  City,  shipping  by  express  near- 
ly every  day. 

In  the  lower  section  of  Berks  Co., 
there  are  dealers  who  go  about  with 
large  auto  trucks  buying  up  the  pro- 
duce and  eggs  for  the  Philadelphia 
markets  at  prices  almost  as  good  as 
could  be  secured  at  retail  In  Read- 
ing. Often  1  have  been  offered  with- 
in two  cents  a  dozen,  spot  cash,  of 
the  price  1  knew  I  would  receive  at 
my  stall  in  the  market  ior  eggs  by 
these   Philadelphia  dealers.  It  would 


make  enough  to  ride  about  In  autos  have   paid    me   to   have  accepted    the 

the  balance  of  the  year  and  have  a  offer,  but  1  knew  I  would  disappoint 

good  time."  »?«-'  '•""to'^ers  who  have  been    ook^ 

Neither  of  these  men  were  among  Ing  to  me   for  their  supply  of  fre«n 

the  Berks  land   army  that  went  out  eggs  and  poultry  each  Saturday.— A. 

from  Reading  last  year  and  did  good  J.  Bradley. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


service  helping  the  farmers. 

The  bill  as  passed  tends  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  farmers  who  at- 
tend the  markets  of  Rpading.  If  a 
group  of  them  stand  about  in  con- 
versation and  then  go  to  iheir  rc- 
sptrtlve  stalls,  and  if  a  patron  who 
[saw  them  made  the  rounds  and  found 
that  each  roan  asked  the  same  price 


The  meal  which  is  planned  Is  more 
Interesting,  has  better  food  value  and 
more  variety,  and  costs  less.  It  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  carry  out 
all  details,  herause  of  unexpected 
guests  or  need  to  use  left-overs,  but 
It  is  less  trouble  to  readjust  a  good 
menu  than   to  make  a  new  one. 


: 


September   20,    IK  10. 

THE  TRUTH  DOES  NOT 
MATTER 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


17—273 


For  weeks  almost  every  issue  of  a 
New    York     newspaper    has    carried 
sensational   headlines    over    columns 
of   misleading   matter   to     the     effect 
that  the   diiiiy   farmers  are   workins 
with  the   milk  dealers  to  starve  tlu> 
babies  of  New  YorH  City  by  boosting 
the    price    of    milk.       People    of    the 
city  who  have  no  other  way  of  know- 
ing the   facts   are   told    how    farmers 
are  profiteering  and  how  tlioy  could, 
if  they  would,  produce  milk  for  half 
or  two-thirds   of    the    price   they    re- 
ceive for  it.     After  the  Investigators 
appointed  by  the   Governor  reported 
that  farmers  wore  not   receiving  too 
much   for  tlieir  milk,  the  newspaper 
in   question    cleverly    shifted    Its    at- 
tack  from    the    farmer    to   the    farm- 
ers*     organization     and    its     leaders. 
This  Is   the   old    game   of    trying     to 
weaken  and  destroy   an  organization 
by      creating      lack      of      confidence 
among  its  members. 

When  politicians,  demagogues  and 
yellow  journals  want   to  stir  up  the 
people    for    ulterior    purposps,      milk 
makes  a  handy  weapon  to  do  it  with, 
because    everyone    in    the    city    must 
use  milk  and  very  few  know  any  of 
the    real    problems    of    milk    produc- 
tion.     It    is    therefore    easy    to    lead 
people    to    believe     almost     anything 
that    is    told    them.      Of    course.      It 
makes   no  difference  to  the  demago- 
gues that   they  are   In  danger  of  de- 
stroying, or  greatly  Injuring  a  neces- 
sary   industry — an    industry    that    is 
far  more  necessary   to  the  consumer 
than  it  is  to  the  farmer,  and   an  in- 
dustry  that   it    takes   years   to   build 
up.     It   matters   not   that  every  fair 
Investigation   has   shown    that    farm- 
ers were  not  receiving  too  much  for 
their  milk  and  for  long  periods  have 
sold  it  for  less  than  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction. It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
yellow    journal    that     its     misleading 
and   lying   statements   are    poisoning 
the  minds  of  city  people  and  creat- 
ing a  class  feeling  for  which  there  Is 
no  reason,  and  which  is  contrary  to 
the     first     principles     of     American-  I 
ism.  j 

Nor    Is    the  situation    peculiar     to 
New    York.      There    seems    to    be    a 
nation-wide   attempt   on   the   part   of  ^ 
city    politicians    to    make    a    grand- 
stand play  before  the  people  by  pros- 
ecutlng  farmers  and   their  organiza- 
tions.     The     principle     of    collective 
bargaining  is  granted     by    everyone 
without  question  to  labor  unions,  but 
it    is   denied    to    the    farmer.      He   is 
prosecuted    for    co-operating.      while 
had  the  farmers,  especially  the  dairy- 
men, not  organized  to  protect  them- 
selves against    the  dealers   thousands 
of  them  would  have  been  driven  out 
of    business    and    there    would    be    a 
worse  food  shortage  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time.   In  fact  the  tremon- 
dous  flow  of   population    from   coun- 
try to  city  In   the  last   quarter  of  a 
century  shows  that  the  city  had  the 
greater   advantages   and     that     mak- 
ing a  living  in  the  country  was  no 
sinecure. 

If  the  farmer  is  a  profiteer,  or  If 
he  is  guilty  of  wrong  doing,  he 
should  he  punished.  But  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  the  millions  of 
farmers  of  .\merira  wlio  are  trying 
to  co-operate  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
lasting  basis  are  all  criminals.  The 
history  of  the  country  shows  that 
the  American  farmer  has  not  been, 
found  wanting  in  times  of  national 
stress.  He  is  needed  now  to  produce 
.  food,  but  he  cannot  do  It  and  will 
not  much  longer  continue  to  do  it  if 
he  is  constantly  investigated  and 
prosecuted  in  his  efforts  to  make  an 
honest  living. — E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi- 
tor,  Dairymen's   League   News. 
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No  City  Child 

has  Greater  Achantaj^es 


Their  Dreams  have  Come  True 

THEY  know  that  the  most  important  crop  on  every  farm 
is  children — and  that  the  l>est  is  none  too  good  for  them. 

So  Father,  Mother  and  Grandmother  liave  planned 
and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  they  conld  have  a  Colt 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant  in  their  home. 

The  new  Colt  plant  was  installed  this  morning.  As  they  watch 
Bess,  cuddled  up  in  the  arm  chair,  reading  in  the  flood  of  rich,  soft, 
white  light,  sunshine  is  in  their  hearts.    They  c-nvy  no  one. 


Carbide  Lighting  I 


Ol^t. 


is  tho  most  efficient  and  most  economical 
light  on  the  market.  A  record  of  nineteen 
years  proves  its  entire  reliability.  There 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Farmer* 
have  used  them  for  over  ten  years  with- 
out spending  a  cent  for  repairs.  It  can 
^tand  iu  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  in  the  cow 


an  J  Cooking  Plant 


barn  or  in  an  out  houi»e.  It  lighli  the 
hou!te  and  barns,  and  supplies  gas  for  a 
cooking  stove.  No  other  plant  for  light- 
ing country  homes  supplies  this  double 
service.  Write  us  for  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  neighbors  who  prefer  it  to  all 
other  svstems. 


J.  B.   COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


Strong,  Easi'y   Handled.  Dependable 


These  plows  have  been  giving 
good  service  for  30  years. 
Best  material  and  workman- 
ship in  every  detail.  Guaranteed 
—defective  parts  replaced  with 
perfect  ones— or  cash  if  preferred. 
Will  do  cood  work  for  many  years 
a  good  investment. 

JIAMBURq  PLOWS 

PLOW  PARTS-We  tpeci.liie  in  Plow 
Part,  to  fit  any  standard  plow-on 
Oliver,  Syracuse  and  otl.cr  make*,  b« 
we-.l  a»on  Hamburs  Plows.  Guaranteed 
fit  and  material -nt  and  wear  a.  good 
..  in  parts  made  by  plows'  makers. 
Prompt  delivery  from  stock.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  Hamburg  Plows 
„r  Plow  Parts.  Write  us  for 
I  ;italoB  and  prices. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS 
HAMBURG.  PA. 


Save 


on  your  new  building 
and  all  repair  work. 
Get  this  book— 


l<>  5.IVI'   you    1' 


to   jC'c    o 


ver  what    you   would   pay  el»e- 


:,.er;:'::i;  ail'  li;  .M;;;  ^a,.V;ai.  '^nd    lJ..T.;r       Mend-  for    ,h.    ...«    fye 
r,«>k    ...d    i.rove   II   fur   vour..lf       It   quote,   lo«e,t    pri. .-.  on   »'U''l"''it 
irter;"'.-   o\\y\    k.,.d<-.nd    »h«w,    ju.t    what    ym    .l.ould    pay    for  j 

onlv   the   l.e.t.    :ii.d   it    wiH    l-av   you    to   ;;et   the   l.e-I  ^ 

'\,ml.''r   ..Id   inater.aU  right    in   the   heart   of  the   lomher 
diMTi.t    l.ouKht    in    great    quanlilies.       We   on^T    it    to 
>»u  :u  «ny  iiujiititie,  at  lower  |.rue,  thau  any   other 
tirm   '^iii    afford    to   quote. 

If  y.-u  jre   interested   in    saviui;  nione;     on    yo 
ti.w    IniildiUis   or    repair    work,    send    .1    I-oMa 
f,,r  t'.i'   h0€.k  .ii:d   you'll   !.•■  ama/ed   at   wl..it 
t     ofl.r--.       Hill     wr:le     SOW.     ui.d     1!mh 
order    -SOON,    beiauiie    lumber    .»   going 
up,  due  to  increased  demand. 


lAV  ,«.  mw  tk.  .d..rtl.«««it  In  •'-'"•J'T'^J* 
>r.rm.r  .h«  »ou  .r.  writing  to  «ur  .d.rrt.-rt. 


FROM  THE  HEART  OfJUC 

LUMBER  MART 


l.ath.      Doors. 
ml>er.      Shin- 
gles.        Windows. 
Frtnies.         Interior 
ini.h.     Paint.    t'l«i>- 
lioard..      W«!I      Board. 
R.otin;  — 

At 
Bargain  Prices 

«>ar  *(<  |.a.''  'lit:!;"-  •how-  every- 
thing you   need,    in   a   great    variety 
of  designs,   etc       It    will    help   you   in 
llie  ^e^•rli«M   of   liaiid-ome   ilixjr-.   win- 
ildrts.    i-T.       fi,r    \<)ur    ii.u     liiinie   -and    It 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  good  money 

Scndjor  Catalog  NOW 


iwnmtPiuBikJEw  twE 


RAY  H.  BENNETT 
LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

"Price  Rcgulaiora  of 
Building  Xfatcrial" 
20  Bennett  Wharves,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Cepy-iighlc-I  «|J  !>•  AI'M  I  U'N  &  CO. 


lied  it  up  llii.s  wiiy.  .'io  ho  wcMihin'l 
Diisp  his  moorins,  I  presume  likely. 
The  poor  old  thing  was  so  neiu>i(?ht- 
f  d  and  absent-niindrd  along  toward 
the  last  that  they  say  he  used  to  hire 
Xoah  Myricks  boy  to  come  in  anil 
look  him  over  every  Sunday  morn- 
in'  l>efore  cliuroh.  so's  to  be  sure  he 
hadn't  got  his  wig  on  slern  fore- 
most. That's  the  way  Zi-b  Mayo  ttlls 
t  he  yarn,  anyhow." 

They  left   the  house  and  ranie  out 


SYNOPSIS 

K»zi»li  Coffin  is  packini;  up  to  move  from 
!(«■  hfUK.  whiih  she  an.l  li.r  l.roll.pr  li.i<f 
..Kupicd  until  I'is  dcatli.  (irmp  \  an  Hornt-. 
Ki.fn  Jl*iiimon<l's  ward.  \va«  as>islintf  Keziali 
to  catlKT  and  pack  the  li.uselw.ld  Rttods.  and 
in  the  incantiroc  divpussing  llie  prospcctiTO 
new  n.inistrr  wlio  was  due  to  arrive  to  take 
up  hi«  dutiet  as  iiastor  of  the  '  •Regular 
rhurch.  of  whi.h  Keiiah  was  a  nieml.er 
KI.en  Hammond  ntn  a  ••Come  Outer  «n<l 
of  lourse  his  ward  was  required  to  ••>'><:;;'• 
the  same  .-hur.-h.  While  they  were  <l""-u"""e 
,he  merits  and  demerits  of  ",-'•;<•.-'....■ 
Ahishia  fepper.  '•""',""'"1>  ,  •?''';'».„..»•  ,nd 
PeiiiM-r  arrived.  Oraie  hid  herself  ana 
Keziah"  sensing  hi«  '"and  at  on.e  asked  h.m 
'"l.  .nng  ,hrs"operati«n  lie  haltingly  pro.Kise, 
,„   Ke.iah.      M   the   ''■'«-■»' ^<'™-U"'ank'".U 

He    is    rejected 


load  had   been   look  off  niy   mind   by    into  the  wet  mist.     Then,  turning  to 
this,  you'd  sympaihize  with   me  and    the    right,    in    the     direction     which 


understand.  I've  been  happier  in 
Trumet  than  I  ever  was  anywhere 
else,  tho  I've  seen  some  dark  fime'^ 
here.  too.  I  was  born  here;  my  folks 
used  to  live  here.  My  brother  Sol 
lived  and  died  here.     His  death  was 


Trumet,  with  iimcmscious  Irony, 
calls  "downtown."  they  climlied  the 
long  slope  where  the  main  road 
mounts  the  outlving  ridge  of  Cannon 
Hill,  passed  Captain  Mayo's  big 
hotise — the    finest    in    Trumet,      with 


she 
away 


gnes    w«v    and    snivei);pe 

lome    luml.ling    to    the    floor  •■r„me 

with  seorn.  Klkanah  Oaniels,  a  «  ome 
r.,Ver"  and  owner  of  the  house  Keziahm 
vacating.  al.«  calls  and  """"-.''"^'X  '■"' 
|,ose«.      He  is  likewise   turned  down  flat 

"Yes."  she  cried  eagerly.  "Then 
Cap'n  Elkanah  came  and  the  very 
first  thing  he  said  was— I  almost 
laughed  in  his  face." 

"Almost!  Humph!  that's  no  exag- 
reration.  The  way  you  put  out  of 
that  door  was  a  caution." 

"Yes,  but  what  did  the  cap'n 
inean?  Is  It  a  secret?  Ahem!  shall 
1   congratulate  you,  auntie?" 

"Grace  Van  Home!  there's  born 
fools  enough  in  this  town  without 
vour  trvin'  to  be  one.  You  know 
twa'n't  that.  Tho  what  'twas  was 
surprise  enough,  1  will  say, 
added.  "Grace,  I  ain't  goln 
tomorrow." 

"You're  not?  Oh,  splendid!  Has 
the  cap'n  decided  to  let  you  stay 
here?" 

"1  guess  his  decldln'  wou 
fluence  me.  if  'twas  stayin'  In  his 
house  he  meant.  The  only  way  I 
could  live  here  would  be  on  his 
charity,  and  that  would  be  as  poor 
fodder  as  sawdust  hasty  puddin'. 
even  if  I  was  fond  of  charity,  which 
1  ain't.  He  said  to  me— Well,  you 
take  your  things  off  and  11!  tell  you 
:.bout  it.  You  can  stay  a  little  while, 
can't   you?" 

•Yes,  I  was  going  to  stay  all  the 
;fternoon  and  for  supper.  If  you'd 
let  me.  I  knew  you  had  so  much 
to  do  and  I  wanted  to  help.  1  told 
uncle  and  he  said  certainly  I  ought 
to  come.  He  said  he  should  try  to 
Fee  you  and  .say  good-bye  before  you 
left  tomorrow." 

"You  don't  say!  And  me  a  Regu- 
lar! Well.  I'm  much  obliged,  tho 
I  guess  your  Uncle  Eben  won't  see 
tomorrow — nor     spetk     to     me 


in   Cliina.      You  know   I'lule  Eben."* 

Kcziah  iiodiltd  iinderstandinply. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  know  hiin. 
F:ben  Hammond  thinks  that  parson- 
age is  the  presence  chamber  of  tho 
Evil  One,  1  presume  likely.  But, 
(Irace,  you  mustn't  blame  me,  nd 
if  you  don't  call  I'll  know  why  and 
1  shan't  blame  you.  Well  see  each 
otlier  once  in  a  while;  I'll  take  care 
of  that.  .\nd,  doary.  I  had  to  do  it — 
T  just   had  to.      If  you  knew   what  a 

likely  candidate  in  town  till  it  sim- 
mered down  to  Mohitablo  Rurgess. 
And  Cap'n  Zeb  Mayo  spoke  right  up 
in  the  committee  meetln'  and  gave 
out  that  if  Mehitable  kept  hotise  for 
Mr.  Ellery  he.  for  one.  wouldn't 
come  to  church.  Said  he  didn't  want 
to    hear    sermons    that    was    inspired 

Seems  she  cooked  »  heavy  trouble  to  me,  but  the  heav-  the  exception  of  the  Daniels  man- 
iest  came  to  me  when  I  was  some-  Pion — and  descended  into  the  hollow 
wheres  else  and — well,  somehow  I've  beyond.  Here,  at  the  corner  where 
liad  a  feelin'  that,  if  there  was  any  the  "Lighthouse  Lane"  begins  Its 
real  joys  ever  planned  out  for  me  winding  way  over  the  rolling  knolls 
while  I'm  on  this  earth,  they'd  come  and  dunes  to  the  light  and  the  fish 
to  me  here.  T  don't  know  when  shanties  on  tho  "ocean  side."  stood 
they'll  come.  There's  limes  when  I  «he  plain.  straight-np-aud-down 
can't  believe  they  ever  will  come,  meeting  house  of  the  Regular  society, 
jiut —  There!  there!  everybody  has  Directly  opposite  was  the  little  par- 
to  bear  burdens  in  this  life.  I  cal'-  sonage,  also  very  straight  up  and 
late.  It's  a  vale  of  tears,  'cordin'  to  down.  Both  were  painted  white 
you  Come-Outer  folks,  tho  I've  never  with  green  blinds.  This  stafemefit 
seen  much  good  In  wearin'  a  long  is  superfluous  to  those  who  remember 
face  and  a  crape  bathln'  suit  on  that  Cape  architecture  at  this  period; 
account.  Hey?'  What  are  you  lis-  practically  every  building  from 
tenin'  to?" 

"1  thought  T  heard  a  carriage  stop, 
tliat    was  all." 

Mrs.  Coffin  went  to  the  window 
and  peered  Into  the  fog. 

"Can't  see  anything,"  she  said. 
"  'Tain't  anybody  for  here,  that's 
sure.  1  guess  likely  'twas  Cap'n  El- 
kanah. He  and  Annabel  were  goln' 
to  drive  over  to  Denboro  this  after- 
noon. She  had  some  trimmin'  to 
buy.  Takes  more  than  fog  to  sep- 
arate Annabel  Daniels  from  dress- 
makin'.     Well,   there's  a   little  more 


by   her    cookin*. 

for  the  Mayos  one  week  when  Mrs. 
Mayo  had  gone  to  Boston,  and  Cap'n 
Zeb  declares  his  dreams  that  week 
was  soniethin'  awful.  'And  I'm  a 
man  with  no  nerves  and  mighty  lit- 
tle imagination,'  he  says.  'Land 
knows  what  effect  a  dose  of  Mehita- 
ble's  bisctiits  might  have  on  a  min- 
ister.' 

"And  so."  contlntied  Keziah,  "they 
decided  Mehitable  wouldn't  do,     and 
finally   somebody    thought   of  me.      I 
have  a  notion  'twas  Zeb.  altho  Cap'n 
Elkanah    did    his    best    to    make    me 
think  'twas  himself.     And  the  cap'n 
was  made  a  delegate  to  come  and  see 
me  about   it.     Come  he  did,  and   we 
settled  it.     I  went  4own  to  the  par- 
sonage with   him  before  dinner  and 
looked    the    place    over.      There's    an 
awful  lot   of  sweepin'  and  dustin'  to 
be  done  afore  it's  fit   for  a  body  to 
live  in.     I  did  think   that  when  I'd 
finished      with    this    house    I    could 
swear  off  on  that  kind  of  dissipation 
for  a   while,   but   1  guess,  judgln'  by 
the   looks  of   that   parsonage.      what 
I've  done  so   far   is    only    practice." 
Idn't  In-    She   paused,      glanced   keenly   at    her 
friend    and    asked:      "Why!      what's 
the  matter?      You  don't   act   nigh  so 
glad  as  1  thought  you'd  be." 

Grace  said  of  course  she  was  glad; 
but  she  looked  troubled,  neverthe- 
less. 

"I  can  hardy  make  it  seem  pos- 
sible." she  said.  "Is  it  really  settled 
— your  salary  and  everything?  And 
what  will  you  do  about  your  posi- 
tion in  Boston?" 

"Oh,  I'll  write  Cousin  Abner  and 
tell  him.  Lord  love  you.  he  won't 
care.  He'll  feel  that  he  did  his  duty 
in  gettin'  me  the  Boston  chance  and 
if  I  don't  take  It  'tain't  his  fault. 
His  conscience'll  be  clear.  Land 
sakes!  if  I  could  clean  house  as  easy 
as  some  folks  clear  their  consciences 
1  wouldn't  have  a  backache  this 
minute.  Yes.  the  wages  are  agreed 
on.  too.  .And  totin'  them  around 
won't  make  my  back  ache  any  worse, 
she  added  dryly. 


Sandwich  to  Provlncetown  was  white 
and  green. 

They  entered  the  yard,  thru  the 
gap  in  the  white  fence,  and  went 
around  the  bouse,  past  the  dripping 
evergreens  and  the  bare,  wet  lilac 
bushes,  to  the  side  door,  the  lock 
of  which  Keziah's  key  fitted.  There 
was  a  lock  on  the  front  door,  of 
cotirse.  hut  no  one  thought  of  med- 
dling with  that.  That  door  had  been 
opened  but  once  during  the  late  pas- 
tor's thirty-year  tenantry.  On  the 
occasion   of   his   funeral   the  mourn- 


packin'  to  do;   then  I  thought   I'd  go    ers  came   and    went,   as  was   proper, 
down   to  that    parsonage  and   take  a    ''>'  'hat  solemn  portal. 


"Well,  Aunt  Keziah,"  she  said, 
'I'm  ever  and  ever  so  glad  for  you. 
1  know  you  didn't  want  to  leave 
Trumet  and  I'm  sure  everyone  will 
be  delighted   when   they  learn    that 


me 

again,    when    he   knows   what    I   am 

going  to  do.     Grace,  I  ain't  goln'  to    either  ,    .  ,       ^      , 

leave    Trumet.    not    for    the    present.        Grace  extended  her  hand, 
anyhow.      I've   got  a  way  of  earnin* 
•ny    livin'    right    here.      I'm    goln'   to 
Ve^-p  house  for  the  new  minister." 
The    girl    turned,    her   hat    In    her 

!     nd. 

"Oh"'  she  cried  In  utter  astonish-    Jou're  going  to  stay. 

"Humph!      that     includes 
■    ent. 

Keziah  nodded.  "Yes."  she  affirm- 
ed. "That  was  what  Elkanah's  pro- 
posal amounted  to.  Ha!  ha!  Deary 
me!  When  he  said  'proposal.'  I  own 
up  for  a  minute  I  didn't  know  what 
was  comin'.  After  Kyan  I  was  pre- 
pared for  'most  anything.  But  he 
told  me  that  Lurany  Phelps,  who  the 
parish  conunittee  had  counted  on  to 
Veep  house  for  Mr.  Ellery.  had  sent 


whack  at  the  cobwebs.  1  never  saw 
so  many  in  my  born  days.  You'd 
think  all  the  spiders  from  here  to 
Osfable  had  been  holdin'  camp  meet- 
in'  in  that  shut-up  house." 

The  packing  took  about  an  hour. 
When  it  was  finished,  the  carpet 
rolled  up.  and  the  last  piece  of  linen 
placed  in  the  old  trunk.  Keziah  turn- 
ed to  her  guest. 

"Now.  Grade."  she  said.  "I  feel 
as  tho  I  ought  to  go  to  the  parson- 
age. I  can't  do  much  more'n  look 
at  the  cobwebs  tonight,  but  tomor- 
row those  spiders  had  better  put  on 
their  ascension  robes.  The  end  of 
the  world's  comln'  for  them,  even 
tho  it  missed  fire  for  the  Millerite>» 
when  they  had  their  doin's  a  few- 
years  ago.  You  can  stay  here  and 
wait,  if  't won't  be  too  lonesome. 
AVe'll  have  supper  when  I  get  back." 

Grace  looked  tempted. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  go  with  you." 


Mrs.  Coffin  thrust  the  key  Into  the 
keyhole  of  the  side  door  and  essayed 
to  turn  it. 

'Htimpbl"  she  muttered,  twisting 
to  no  purpose;  "I  don't  see  why — 
This  must  be  the  right  key.  because 
—  Well.  1  declare,  if  it  ain't  unlocked 
already?  That's  some  of  Cap'n  El- 
kanah's doin's.  For  a  critter  as 
fiL-sy  and  particular  about  some 
things,  he's  careless  enough  about 
others.  Mercy  we  ain't  hail  any 
tramps  around  here  lately.  Come 
in." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  dining 
room  of  the  parsonage.  Two  of  the 
blinds  shading  the  windows  of  that 
ap.irlment  had  l)een  opened  when 
she  and  Captain  Daniels  made  their 
visit,  and  the  dim  gray  light  made 
the  room  more  lonesome  and  for- 
saken in  appearance  than  a  deeper 
'gloom  could  possibly  have  done.  The 
black   walnut  extension   table  In  the 


Lavlny 


she  said.     "I  want  to  be  with  you  as  center,  closed  to  Its  smallest  dlnien- 

much  as   I   can.      and   he   isn't   there  sions   because    Parson     Langley     had 

yet.     I'm  afraid  uncle  might  not  like  eaten  alone  for  so  many   years;    the 

jt,  hut "  black  walnut  chairs  set  back  against 

"Sho!      Come  along.     Eben    Ham-  the   wall   at   regular   Intervals;      the 
n.ond  may  be  a  chronic  sufferer  from  rag  carpet  and  braided  niat.s — home- 
Pepper     of    course       I    cal'late   Lav-    acute  Con.e-Outiveness.  but   he  ain't  made    d<mations    from    the    ladies   of 

a    ninny.      Nobodyll    see   you.      any-  tlie   jiarish — on     the     green     painted 

way.     This   fog's   like  charity,      it'll  floor;    the   dolorous    pictures   on    the 

cover  a  heap  of  sins.     Do  come  right  walls;        "Death     of     Washington." 

along.  Wait   till  I  get  on  my  things."  'Stoning    of   Stephen."      and    a   still 

She    threw     a      shawl     over     her  more  deadly  "fruit  piece"  committed 

shoulders,      draped    a    white    knitted  in  oils  years  ago  by  a  now  deceased 

"cloud"  over  her  head,  and  took  from  boat   painter;      a   black   walnut  slde- 

■'  nail  a  key,     attached  by  a  strong  l.oard      with      some 


iny's  ('elight  won't  keep  her  up 
nights.  But  I  guess  I  can  stand  it 
If  she  can.  Now.  Grace,  what  is  it? 
You  ain't  real  pleased?  Why  not?" 
The  girl  hesitated. 
"Auntie."  she  said,  "I'm  selfish.  I 
guaps.  I'm  glad  for  your  sake;  yon 
mustn't  think  I'm  not.  But  I  almost 
wish  you  were  going  to  do  soiiiething 
vord  her  sister  was  sick  and  couldn't  else.  You  are  going  to  live  in  the 
be  left,  and  that  somebody  must  be  Regular  parsonage  and  keep  house 
'  ire-l  right  off  'cause  the  minister's  for.  of  all  persijns.  a  Regular  minls- 
fxpeoted  bv  day  after  tomorrow's  ter.  Why.  so  far  as  my  seeing  you 
c^arh      And  theVd  gone  over  every    i*  concerned,   you   might  as   well   be 


bluo-and-white 

cord  to  a  block  of  wood  eight  inches  i  rockery  upon  It;  a  gilt-framed  mir- 
,,,„p  ror  with  another  outrage  in  oils  em- 
"Elkanah  left  the  key  with  me."  phasizing  its  upper  half;  dust  over 
she  ol)served.  "Xo  danger  of  los-ln'  everything  and  the  cobwebs  men- 
it.  is  There.  Might  as  well  lose  a  tioned  by  Keziah  draping  the  co.r€r<! 
lumber    yard.      Old    Parson    L.mgley 
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More  Than  75,000  Satisfied  Users 


DELCO-LIGHT  was  designed  and  built  by  men 
who  were  raised  in  farm  homes — who  experienced 
the  discomforts  end  inconveniences  of  farm  life — 
and  who  set  out  deliberately  years  ago  to  develop 
an  electric  plant  thct  would  provide  city  advan- 
tages for  rural  commur:i'aes. 

They  were  the  same  men  whose  engineering  talent 
had  made  DELCO  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 
Equipment  for  automobiles  the  standard  of  the 
world — 

They  knew  electricity— and  they  knew  the  needs 
and  limitations  of  farm  life — 

They  knew  that  an  electric  plant  to  give  service  in 
a  farm  home  must  be  simple,  so  aat  it  would  not 
get  out  of  order  and  require  complicated  repairs — 

It  must  be  easily  operated  and  require  little 
attention — 

It  must  be  very  economical  in  operation— 

No   Matter  "When   You   Live    latere  U  A 
Deico  Light  Field  Representative  Near  You 

DELCO-LIGHT 

A  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  for  /arm*  and  country  homes. 
^H.cr»nkint— air-cooled  — ball  bearinga—no  belte—only  one  place  to 
^Url^ickPlatTZLong    Lived    Battery-RUNS    ON    KEROSENE 

The   Domestic   Engineering   Company,    Dayton,  Ohio 

Distributor: 
J.  J.  POCOCK,  824  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  must  be  built  to  stand  hard  usage  and  it  n>ust 
last  indefinitely — 

It  required  five  years  to  develop  a  plant  that  would 
measure  up  to  these  specifications. 

Thcrt  were  five  years  of  hard  engineering  effort 
bade  cf  DELCO-LIGHT  before  the  first  plant  was 
put  en  the  market  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Today  DELCO-LIGHT  b  furnishing  the  con- 
veniences and  comfcrto  cf  electricity  to  more  than 
Seventy-five  Thousand  farm  homes. 

It  is  providing  an  abundance  of  clean,  bright,  eco- 
nomical electric  light  for  these  homes.  It  is  furnish- 
ing power  to  pump  water,  operate  washing 
machine,  chum,  separator,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
iron,  milking  machine,  and  other  small  machinery. 

And  everywhere  it  is  demonstrating  its  wonderful 
efficiency— and  actually  paying  for  itself  in  time 
and  labor  saved. 


^^^•■ ' 
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PennstfWania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Srpi.    15,    1919. 
As  was  rejiorted   in   thi*  coluiiina  4a»it  werV, 
we    h,ivi'    iii'ver    seen    the    supply    of    nt-arliy 

fruits  and  vpgrtalilcs  as  light  at  this  season  (Jravenstein.  f2.7.'>C(i  3.r>(>.  Oflferinjrs  of  pear^ 
of  the  >Pur  as  Ihey  are  at  the  i)rfKenl  time,  are  lijilil  and  slriitly  famy  stock  is  meet- 
While  the»<>  nearby  veKetahlea  are  a  little  inR  a  cood  deni.ind  as  follows:  B^rt'etts, 
more   plentiful    today    than  a   week    aiio,    they     1Mf<rl2;     Bartletls.       per    liushel.      $2'6i  4 


mwir  at  the  following  ranee  of  prires:  Maid- 
en ninsh.  $.5(<i9;  Grimes  Uolden,  ^.Ihm; 
Hraokrhonse.  f4.r)()«i7;  Mclnlosli,  $7(<i9.5o; 
.lonalhanH,  $9;  Rebels,  $7;  Sjiys.  ^7:  Hub 
bardsoiis,  $6. .">();  Red  Doi-lor.  $7..''>0;  Hald- 
wins,  $o..'>0;  .Mexauders,  $(i.50;  I>urlies<  at 
$.V((i  7 ;  (Jravcnstein,  $H.oO;  Twenty  Ounce, 
fC.nO;  Slarks.  $.V(ii  (i.'iO.  Jn  bushel  hampers 
sales  are  made  as  follows:  Wealthy,  $1.60 
Mi.M);  Alexanders,  $%(il3;  Kings,  f  2 ; 
IWuah,  $2;  York  Imperials,  $2. .5(1;  Twenty 
Ounce,  $2.  Box  apples  sold  as  follows: 
Kin;.'     Davids,     »a;     .lonathans.     $3.2">r.i  3.50 


Mandard,  $.12'((i  ,13  ton;  light  dovtr,  mixed, 
♦:iOf<i  31  ton.  Clover,  mixed.  tZfihi  2H. 
TiinKled  rye  vtraw.  $14. .">o.  Wheat  dtraw, 
$12(fi  13    liiii.      (Vat    siraw,    Jiaid  14    ton. 

Mill  Feeds. — Winter  wheal  bran,  ♦fiH 
ton;  brown  middlings.  $6:t  Ion;  white  raid- 
dlintrs,  $73  ton;  Western  spring  bran,  $4CCa> 
47    ton. 


September  20,  1919, 


*H;    spring    bran,    in    UiO  It.    sacks,    per    ton 

»4(»(<i'47c. 

Corn. — Yellow,    to    arrive,    $1  05('r(  1  70, 
Oats.— <No.   2,  white,   ludi  TJr;   No.  3,  77(n 

78f. 


NEW  TOBK  HAY  AND  OBAIN 


NEW  YOKK  PBODUOE 


are    still    less    than    requiremenlH    and    more 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  beniK  brought  from 
distant   points    than    is    usual    for    this    jieriod 
of  the  year.      I'olators,   corn,  egg  plants,   pep- 
pers,    squash,     toduatoes    and      turnips     being 
about    the   only    products   that    are    being   sup- 
plied   by    nearby    Pennsylvania   and  Hev   .Jer- 
sey growers  and   at   least   a   |>ortion,      and    in 
some    cases    all    other    fruits    and    vegetables, 
are  being   bt>ought   from  distant  points. 
VagetablM 
Xew   .Jersey   and   Pennsylvania    are   supply- 
ing  practically  all  our   potatoes   at   this   writ- 
ing and  as  they  are  more  identiful  than  they 
were    a    week    ago    lower    prices    are    prevail- 
ing.     Giants    in    l-'io-jiounds  sacks   sold   today 
at   $3.2.'>Cfl  3.6.'i    per  sack,    while    the    cobblert 
or    round    stock    sold    from    $4.2.) (<i  4.50    per 
100   pound    sack.      Most   of  the   Pennsylvania 
potatoes    are    coming    in    bulk    and    these    are 
sellinff     mostly     at     $2.70f<i  2.90     cwl.,       with 
some    i>oorly    graded    as   low   as    $2.50.      Most 
of    the    iKitatoes    hauled    in    by     the     nearby 
farmers    are    selling   ifrom    $Hn  1.20    per    %• 
basket   with   No.  2'8  at  50(i' T5c.      Artichokes 
are    scarce    and    ruling    firm    at    around    $10 
per     drum.        The     nearby     green     beans     are 
selling   at   practically    the  same  range   as   Ia»t 
week,    vii:      50c('i$1.25  per    %  basket.   Some 
green  bean«  are  now  comini;  from  the  Eastern 
Shore   and   these  are   bringing  generatly  from 
$1.25r,i  1.75     per     iMunjier.      Hrussel    Sprouts 
are  very    scarce  and    bringing    around    $10    a 
drum.      Bunch    beets   are   in   liglit   supply   and 
meeting     an     active     demand     at    3(ii  5c     per 
bunch.      The   decline    in   the   cabbage   market 
■s  re|>orted    in    these    columns   last   week   was 
followed   bv    a   still  further  decline   later   and 
when    bottom    was    re«ched    sales    were    being 
made    at    $30(ri  35    per    ton.       At     this    lower 
price  shipments  were  practically  slopped  and 
at    this    writing,    with    aupi/lies    much    lighter, 
the    market     has    reacted    and     today  »    sales 
ranged   from    $406i  50    per   ton.      Sew    ,lersey 
givwn   ca'bbage   today   sold  from   SCii  6.>c   per 
%. basket.       Nearby    grown    cnrrots    are    not 
in  active   supply   for   the  markets   demand   Bt 
50*1  »0r    per    H  hasket.    and    a    few    cars    of 
New     York     Slate     carrots     have     been     here 
and  selling  around  $1.50  per  loO  i>ound  sack. 


Seckels,  $2.50fii  4.25  :  Sheldons,  $3.2.Vf.i  3.50  ; 
Hcurre  Anjous.  $2.75fo3;  Buerre  Clarigeau, 
i$2.75.  Peaches  are  much  more  plentiful, 
thero  being  about  12  cars  of  New  York 
Slate  Blbertas  here  this  morning  which  sold 
at  $1.75rti2.50  per  bushel.  The  New  .lersey 
jieaches  are  decreasing  in  supply  every  day, 
and  sales  are  being  made  from  75crn$1.75 
per  % -bushel  basket.  Plums  are  in  mod- 
erate supply,  hut  quality  is  not  as  good  as 
might  be  with  the  result  that  lower  prices 
are  prevailing.  Dainsens  selling  at  50  fi/ 
65c  per  4-quart  basket  an*  prunes  from  45 
fii-eOc.  Grapes  are  higher  under  light  offer- 
ings, Concords  selling  at  2(>('ii  25c  per  jiony 
basket.  Niagaras  at  23  f<f  2.5c,  and  l>el«wares 
at  23  ("'25c.  Concords  in  large  baskets 
weighing  around  I6(n  30  lbs.  are  sell- 
ing from  $l(<il.l5  per  basket.  The  sea- 
son on  New  .Tersey  cantaloupes  is  over,  and 
only  far  western  cantaloupes  are  now  I'n  the 
market,  which  are  selling  at  $3.75  f.i  4  iier 
standard  crate,  with  the  small  flat  crates 
at     $1.75fi  1.85    on     while    meals     and     $!'•' 


New   Y'ork   City,    Sept.   15,    1919. 

Butler. — Firmer;  receipts,  12,(K)1  tubs. 
Creamery,  higher  than  extras,  ,58  ^i- (<i  59c ; 
creamery,  extras.  92  score,  57V4(n'5Mc; 
firsts.  52((i57c;  packing  stock,  current  make. 
No.    2,    44  Vi  ((I  45c. 

Kggs. — Irregular;  receipts,  14,94'i  cases. 
Fresh    gathered    I'xiras,    55(,;5fic:    extra   firsts 


New  York  City,  .Sept.  15,  1919, 
Feed. — The  market  for  mill  feed  was  doll 
and  weak.  The  re.ent  break  in  feeding 
grains  has  brought  out  larger  offers  of  feed 
Iroin  the  mills,  but  buyers  showed  little 
disiK)sition  to  make  purchases,  as  they  ap- 
parently believe  th«t  further  rtduclions  will 
be    made. 

yuotations:  City  feed,  bran.  $47-  mid 
dlings.  $M  in  luopound  sacks;  red  dog 
$69,  nominal,  in  100-pound  sacks-  Western 
spring     bran,       $43.50f»,  44;       standard      mid 


1  65  per  flat  crate  on   the   pink  meats,   Aliout     4.25    bag;    No.    2.    $2.      Beans,    green.    $Un  2 


the  only  berries  now  on  the  market  are  red 
raspberries  from  New  .lersey  which  are  sell- 
ing around  12'"  l'5c  per  pint,  and  a  very  few 
huckleberries  which  sell  up  to  25(<i  30c  per 
quart.  Watermelons  are  nearly  done  for  this 
season,  there  being  only  three  cars  here  this 
morning,  one  of  which  sold  at  $175,  another 
at  $225,  and  the  third  car  at  $275.  New 
.Jersey  watermelons  are  mostly  very  \>OOT 
and  only  bring  from  5f<i20c  apiece. 
Poultry 

The  live  iioultry  market  is  ruling  Tery  firm 
and  prices  are  somewhat  higher,  esjieciaJly 
on  live  fowls  which  are  selling  at  32f<i3«r 
per  pound  according  to  quality  and  condi- 
tion. Chickens  are  ju»t  atKiut  equal  to  de^ 
mand  in  supply  »«  32 (W  37c  per  pound.  Old 
roosters  are  steady  to  firm  at  23(S25c,  and 
ducks  are  showing  little  or  no  change  at  2.t 
lit  30c  per  pound. 

Eggs 

There  has  lieen  practirally  no  change  in 
the  egg  market  since  our  last  reiiorl,  and 
jirices    have   held   firm  on    all   grades    with   the 


53i.i54c;      firsts,     47('i51c;      Stale,      Peiinsyl-      <'l"'t-'",     $.)H..iOr.i  ;.9 ;     flour    middlings.    $63  50 

"1.1)4;  red  dog.  $71,  all  ill  lOOpound  sacks 
311-day  shii)nienl.  Oat  feed,  $31;  rye  mid- 
dlings, $52;  white  hominy  feed,  nominal 
all  in  100.iK>und  sucks.  Cottonseed  oil  niPa>l 
October  shipment,  $78.50;  linseed  oil  meal' 
nominal,    in    l(iO-iH}uiid  sacks. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Offerings  at  33d  Street 
shed  ari»  ample  for  j.resent  requirements 
trade  is  slow  and  market  rather  soft  and 
rathir  tending  downward.  At  Mushwick  sta 
tion  there  are  heavy  supplies,  trade  very 
slow  and  market  in  somewhat  demnralited 
condiliou.  Stale  rye  straw  commanding  $16 
but  .lersey  stuff  is  averaging  of  poor  quality 
and  offering  down  to  $14.     Oal  straw  scarce 

Hay — ^No,  1  large  bales,  ^a:,  ton-  No 
2.  $31  (.133  ton;  No.  3,  $27 ft/ 29:  shipping 
$24f>i2(i  Ion.  Fancy  light  clover  mixed.  $31 
li  33    Ion.      Clover.    No.    1.    mixed.    $29«i30 

Straw — ^Per  ton.  No,  1  rve,  $16;  No  1 
oal,    $146i  15, 

Wheal —No  2  red,  $2.37H;  No.  3  hard 
winter,    $2.37  Vi. 

Corn— No,  2  yellow,  $1.55?4;  No.  3  yel- 
low.   $1.55  Vi. 

Oat..— No.  2  white,  77»4c:  No.  3  white. 
76c. 

Rye. — Exi>orl,     $153»i. 

*■ 

PHUJIDELPHIA   DAIBT   MABKET 


vania  and  nearby  western  hennery  whiles, 
fine  to  (anry.  73f«76c;  slate,  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  hennery  whites,  ordinary  to 
prime.  firt('i72c;  state,  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  hennery  browns,  02  f<i  66c  ;  gathered 
browns  and  mixed  colors,  .■>.5"i.57c. 

Cheese. — Weak;  receiiits,  2.994  lioxes. 
Statt.  whole  milk,  flats,  current  make,  sjiec- 
ial.  30%rn31'ic;  do.,  average  run,  30f<i 
30 '4  c;  state,  whole  milk,  twins,  current 
make,  specials,  90%(n31r;  do.,  average  run, 
29%  (Ti  30c. 

Poultry. — Live,  steady:  chickens.  2«'<i31c; 
fowls.  30<S33c;  "Id  roosters,  20c:  turkeys, 
25f<i3('c;  dressed  steady;  broi-lers,  3o(S4(>c; 
rhickens.  36(<(41c;  fowls,  3«r.i39c:  old  roos- 
ters,   21(ii22c;    turkeys,    43((i49c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  I/ong  Island.  $5(fi 
5.50    per    165-lb.    bag;    .lersey    No.    1.    $3,7.5/" 


basket:  do.,  lima.  $1.50(3  3  basket.  Beets, 
$1.50((i2.50  per  100  bunches.  Carrots,  $1  ("" 
2  per  100  bunches^  Cabbage.  $4  ("7  per 
100.  Lettuce,  25c(n$l  basket.  Tomatoes, 
No.    1,   $l'ii  2.50   box. 

Yrwit. — .Viiples,  Alexander,  $4(r(7  bbl.: 
Maiden  Blush.  $4('"6:  Mcintosh.  $7rn9; 
Wealthy,  $5 (B  7.50,  Peaches,  $af"  4  crate: 
.Jersey,'  $2(S3  crate.  Mnskmelons,  SScAi 
$1.50  crate. 


brst  of  which  are  selling  from  $2 («  2^50  per 
bushel  with  poor  from  $1  25(ii  1.75  the  dills 
sold  from  $2(rt2  75  per  bushel  Bgg  plant* 
are  practically  unchanged  from  Ust  week 
and  selling  from  40'.i  80c  per  H  basket. 
Horseradish  is  in  fair  d-iuand  and  about 
steady  srtling  from  $7(ii7  50  per  barre.1  con- 
taining 100  pounds.  The  lettuce  m»T*rt 
sbowt  some  improvement  over  last  vreek  l)est 
aWling  today  at  *1  75  per  tK)x,  with  other 
sale.  ranginV  from  75cr.,$1.50  I'"  'f.^^  The 
onion  market  is  *  trifle  •••'",  •^"''*»  ""' 
car  did  sell  today  at  $3.05(ii  3.75  per  lOO- 
pound sack  the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  were 
made  from  $3  25fti  3  50  per  loo  iK>und  »ack 
White  onions  are  lower  by  al»oul  2A  cents, 
.elling  generaUy  from  $1  5(.("  2  pe-  ".'"P": 
Lima  beans  are'  more  plentifirl  than  tbev 
man  a  week  ago  and  prices  are  easing  on 
rS7y  ..Te.  wef^  m.de  at  ta^*' J"  ••'•5«  f." 
hamper  end  »1.75("  2  75  per  S  has.  While 
•11  offerings  did  not  clean  up  and  it  looKs 
•a  if  ].riees  might  go  still  lower  Large 
okraa  are  almost  unsalable  at  35  0i  .50c  per 
basket,  while  the  small  okras  are  in  J»'r  <«e 
mand  at  $1-50  per  basket.  A  '<■*>-••'"» 
Shore   |i<-as    have   been   on    the  m.irket  during 


TOBK   PBODUOE   MABKETS 


York,  Pa..  September  15.  1919. 
The  depression  noticeable  for  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  markets  still  continues. 
The  showing  of  vegetables  i«  small.  yet 
there  if  a  still  smaller  demand  and  produce 
goes  at  a'most  unheard-of  prices.  Potatoes 
have  reached  the  $1.25  mark,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  end  is  not  yet.  It  would  seem 
that  tlia  agilalion  lor  lower  prices  was  well 
timed  to  rut  the  prices  just  wbi-ii  the  farm- 
ers are  ready  to  clean  up  the  season's  har- 
vests and  the  middle  man  loads  up  for  the 
winter  way  down,  and  later  reaps  the  profits. 

Kggs. — 50    cents    per    doien. 

Butter. — Country,  50(o  55c  pound;  aej^ra- 
tor    55'"  65c  |>ound;   milk.    10  cents  quart. 

Poultry. — Hens.  2*("  25c  pound;  spring- 
ers    24('i2<lc    pound:    dressed.    75rr"  $1.50. 

Vegetalles. — ^I'olaloes,  20(Vi  25c  H  peck  : 
$1.2Ci'<i  1.75  bushel:  cabbage.  2(.i5r  head  | 
lettuce,  l("5c  head:  beets.  5c  bunch;  '•'I'*''' 
es  5c  bunch;  onions.  5c  bunch;  20 f"  25c  H 
peck:  lima  beans,  30r"40c  quart;  aoup 
•beans.    2(1'"  25c    quart    celery,    *lfi  10c    sUlk : 


$2.25; 
bran. 


BALTIMOBE   PBODUOE 


.     .-      -  .       „     '  "Vo-Ov  Tfiund      egg    plants,    2("  «c    each:    beans.    ItWii  15c    H 

the  past   few  days  and  seVling  ""»'•'>    •""•°,*      .;,\\    ,,,a     jp.^,  40c   pound. 

$36.3.50     per    h«ni-r.      Oree"     peppers    are      'Y^„i'_f^      ,„     ,.,r40c    H    peck;      plums. 

.l«ut    steady    at    306.  ..Oc    rf''"*;'g. *'"';;     ,«,  loc    l«x      peaches.    15c    box:    $1.75«,.2.25 

red    pepper,    are    ''''^B-ng    <rom    «0(h8oc    per      I  c,nt,loupes,    2fr.*.c    each;      wat- 

baskei.      tJood    rsdishes    are    'eHmB    »«•-':'       J„„.,„„.     inf„  \:,r 

2 

hard 

mod 

per 

last 

Th 

fancy    tomatoes    are    now    selling    at    $1.7jM 
2   per   basket,    with    ordinary    tomatoes    at    «I 
lh\  75    while   the  culls  or   No.   2's  are  bring- 
ing from    50fti  75c.      Sweet   j«tatoe.   are  OUite 
plentiful    from    lK>lh    Ka-lern    Shore    and    New 
.Jersey,  Jind    the    market    i.    lower    especially 
on  the  sonthern  sweets.     B.  .t   Eastern  Shore 
sweet   |K>Iatoe,  «.ld  todav   »'  «:'  •'^""' =l,^'^„ |7' 
barrel   with   No.   2's  and  mediums   at  $2  25(.. 
8    per    h.%sket.      New    .Jersey    sweet    jKitatoea 
are    bringing    from    »I'.l  15     per     \  '»»>'et 
for  vellows.   with  the  reds  selling  at  »}  Ij'" 
1  40'   per     Si -basket.       The    offerings    of    >ew 
•Jersey    ai.inach    are    very    light,    but    there    Is 
•    wide     range     in     price      due     to    the    wide 
range   in   condition.   Best   spinach   is  now  sell- 
ing   around    7.5o(S.  $1  25    per    hamper    and    -• 
fiSOc    tirr     poor    apinach.       Turnlpa    are    a 
little    firmer    at    50'"  75c    per    '-.-bushel    l.as 
ket. 

Pmita 

Altho    there   are    strtl    quite    a    few    appples 

on   the   market    from   New  .Jersey,    the    greater 

part    of    the    sniii.lics    are    now    coming    from 

other     iioinfs,     such    as    Delaware      Virginia. 

-  -     "  —-'-     -.-.-.        There 


PHILADEIJ>HIA   LIVE    STOCK 

Philadelphia.    Pa.,    Sept.    15.    1919. 
Receipts    oY     live     slock     for     week     ending 
September    13    were   as    follows: 

Beef      .Sheep    and      Hogs 

Cattle  Lambs 

Total   for  Week    ...2.H1H  5.978  5  969 

Previous    Week    ...2.<i8rt  6,465  6,330 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  last  week  were 

1,653     head     against    2,033     head     week     pre- 

Ti.»llB, 

Beef  Cattle. — Steers  and  cows  in  mod- 
erate request  and  steady.  Calves  firm  and 
higher,  with  demand  absorbing  the  offerings 
of  desirable  slock.  Steers,  good  to  choice, 
$14.75'"  16.50;  do.,  f.iir  to  good.  $12  75(n 
14.75:  common  to  fair.  $1 1 .25("  12.75  ;  cows, 
fat.  per  'lb.,  good  to  choice,  comfed.  X»i'" 
lOr;  fair  to  good,  6*i  (Suite;  do.,  common 
to  fair,  4\C(i  fi^kr;  bologna  cows,  4 HIS* 
5Vic;  calves,  extra  choice.  $23(ii23  50:  fair 
to  good.  $1M.50("  21.50;  common.  $12.50(n 
16  50;  heavy,  #.<.50(;i  12  50 ;  Tennessee, 
.  hoice.  $17.5iVi"  1»  50;  other  southern.  $9'" 
13. 

Sheep  and  Lamb«. — Offerings  of  sheep 
were  moderate,  and  the  market  ruled  steady, 
with  deni:.nd  fa:r  l.aml.s  were  weak  and 
lower,  due  i  .  nmre  liberal  offering*,  a  light 
demand  and  increased  pressure  to  sell. 
Sheared  sheep,  wethers,  extra,  $llCn  11.50: 
good  to  choice.  $9  5iKfi  10  50;  midinm.  $7.fio 
(ii«.50:  common.  $3  50(<.  5;  ewe.,  fat.  heavy, 
$!«(■"  0:  spring  lambs,  choice.  $17'"  17  50: 
medium  $13.50(>i  15*50:  culls  and  common. 
»9.50'"  11  50. 

Hogs  — There  was  little  Iradinj.  and  tha 
market  ruled  weak  and  lower,  due  to  bear- 
ish western  advices,  more  liberal  offerings 
..nd  increased  pressure  to  sell.  Quotations: 
for    best   western.    $2(>'"  20.50;   nearby,    good, 

$1«.  .   . 

Citv  Pressed  Slock — Steers  were  quiet 
and  unchanged.  Heifers  and  cows  were  dull 
and  easier.  Hogs  were  al«o  e  sier.  with  de- 
mand slow.  Calve,  were  in  fair  supi'l.v  an.l 
demand,    with    lilHe   change    in    price*.      Wuo- 

s'eers.  I«r.i23c:  heifers,  14("20c;  cows, 
10(<il6c:  dressed,  choice.  29(fi31c;  country 
dressed.  25(rt2t*c:  sheep.  20(ii23c;  lambs, 
spring.  2«("  3'J.  ;    bot'v    2Mc. 


Philadeli.hia,    Pa.,    Sept.    15,    1919. 

Butler — The  Produce  Exchange  was  c4os- 
ed  and  there  was  little  wliolesale  trading. 
Prices  were  nominally  unchanged.  Qnota- 
tiims   follow: 

Fresh  solid-packed  creamery,  extra,  5«Ho; 
high  scoring  goods,  59H("61Hc,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extra  firsts,  57  He;  firsts, 
.5a(.i5flc;  seconds.  5o(fi52c;  thirds,  41:1  IT.  49c: 
sweet  creamery,  choice  and  fancy.  60^4(5 
62 He;  do.,  fair  to  good.  -55^  (ii«9'H(' :  ladle- 
packed,  as  to  quality.  47lii49c:  packing 
stock,  45f"46c;  fancy  brands  of  nearliy 
prints  jobbing  at  63("65r;  good  to  choice, 
5S',i62c;    fair,    53'ri'56c, 

Chease. — -Quiet  and  unchanged.  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  flats,  current  make.  3i0 
32'4c;  special  higher;  fair  to  good,  SOti 
3Ic;  jobbing  sales  of  fancy  goods,  33 (g^ 34c. 


VEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 


New   York   City,    8epl.   15,    1919. 

The  demand  waa  more  arfive  in  aH  parts 
of  the  city  last  week  and  surplus  cut  down 
to  a  small  4igure.  The  rate  for  Heptember 
in  200  mile  sone  for  3  jiercent  milk  is  $3.20 
|ier  100  lbs.;  3  06  percent  is  $3  44  and  the 
4    percent    milk    $3.60. 

Receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40-quart 
cans     for     the     week     ending     September    13. 
J 01 9    were    as   follows: 
Railroad 

Erie      

Susquehanna    

West     Shore     

Lackawanna     

N    Y.  <'entral   (Hong  hauP 

Ontario     

Lehigh    Valley     

New  Haven    

Pennsylvania     

Other    Sources     

Totals    


Milk 

Cream 

42.425 

4.916 

5,913 

89 

15,873 

2.U75 

60,244 

2,997 

1.39,714 

3.042 

47,251 

1,914 

46.582 

1.284 

6,6«0 

69 

12.803 

477 

6.200 

250 

3K3.864 

17.113 

CLOVEBSEED 


LIVE  STOCK  MABKETS 


Chicago.       Ill    —       ■''ept         p  — "<>f' 
ceipts.    1.500;   steady   to  2.c  higher  than  ye« 
terdav's    average:    heavy.    $16.25fnlM: 
■.'_'',,«.75ftl8  25:     light,      $16.75f"18a5: 
'"  ■  heav.v     packing 


-Re 

ye«- 

med- 


Toledo.  0-.  Sept.  13 — Oloverseed  .vrime, 
ca>sh,  191«,  $30.35:  cash  1919.  $30.50;  Oc- 
tober, $30,611;  December,  $29.60;  .January. 
$29.«5;    March.   $29  80 

Vl.il,, — Prime,  cash  $25.20;  October. 
$25.5<i:    Deci-mI.er,    $25.70;    March,       $'i6  30. 

Timothy — Prime,  ca»fh.  191 7.  $5  30;  cash. 
1918.  »5'30;  cash.  $1919.  ^S.SO;  Seplembcr, 
$5>50;  October,  $5+5;  December.  $j53: 
March.    $5.70. 


TOBACCO  MABKET 


lirht    light      $16  50(1.  17.50;       heav.v     pacKing  

.ows       smooth     $15  25("  16«      packing    sows,  va    usual    at     this     lime     of    year    tol. 

roneiis     $14  50'"  15    pigs.    $15.50(n  17.50.  growers  are  entering   the  great  guessing 

<.,,;,. Keceijils.    2.000;     compared       with  |,.,t    with    .Jack     Frost.       If    the    former 

week    a   o        ♦'hoice    veariings    steady:       best  ,he  latter  fails,    and  vice  versa       Many   c 


Baltimore.  Md..  Sept.  15.  1919. 
Produce — Potatoes.  $2  50f«  4.50  ewt.  Cab- 
bage, nearby.  $«'"  10  |.er  lOO.  Lettuce.  75c 
(,i  $1  tra'Vei.  Onions,  nearby.  $3&i3.5ii  cwt. 
Cucumbers.  $2.25("  2.50  bu.  Carrots,  1  (<>  3c 
Imnrh  Lmia  beans.  $1.50  bn.  Beets.  »(" 
3c  bunch.  Green  corn.  2A(Jt  30c  doien.  To- 
matoes, eo'"  7-5c  basket.  .Squash.  15'«i20c 
basket.  

Pruit. —  \i>ples.  Maryland  and  \  irginia. 
fancy.  $3C"4.5o:  I'ennsylvsnia.  $6'"  8  bbl.: 
Cantaloupes.  50'" '75c  brisket.  Peaches.  $1.5o 
'"3  bu  ;  75rf"$1.50  Isiskei.  Watermelons. 
$25Ci4<«  per  100.  I'eara.  $'i(&  3.25  bushel. 
CrabapW"     »1'''V25    basket 

Butler — 4'Teamer>.  western  fancy,  nSfti 
59c;  choice.  55'ii56c;  pound  prints.  .59C" 
60c.'  Nearby  rolis,  46'"  47c.  I>airy  print*. 
4fi("  47c. 

y.g^^ — .Slate.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby. 
52c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  51c: 
Southern,    4Hc. 

Live     Ponltrv — Springers.     33c    ih.:       I'ld 


week    a-  -  ^, 

heavy     native    steers      .>t>(" 

monand    in  between    grades,    $U«  1  50  lower. 

western   steers  mostly    50("  7..c  lower:    choj.  e 

stock    steads:       in  between    grade.,       ..0("  ..ic 

lower;       canner..       'J5#'"  40c       lower; 

steady :       veal 

calves.    50c    to 

ers.    50("  75c    lower.  . 

Sheep — Receipts.    4.000.       compared    with 
week   ago:    killing  lambs.   35.-   to   50c  higher 

_Un..  unit   feeHinL'  lambs  mos    . 

iSc 


lower;     com- 


buHs 
heav.* 


calves    al>out    stejidy :       heav.* 
$1    higher;   slockets  and  #eed 


tobacco 
con- 
win. 
rop« 
are  late  and  will  Im-  left  in  the  field  to  profit 
bv  each  succeeding  day  of  grace.  l'|N>n  the 
whole  it  is  belter  to  assimie  such  chances, 
e-peciallv  with  a  comparatively  small  anil 
.ontrollable  acreage  than  to  cut  and  hou*' 
immature  lobac.o  How.ver.  much  of  in« 
earlier  planting  has  already  been  hou/eil  ano 
Iv  according  to  reports  bu' 
light 


ccuring 


fat  sheep,    yearling  and   feeding  lambs  mostly 


steady 
lower. 


Jtreedinir 


inU 


t<i 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   OBAIH 

IMiiladelphia.    Pa.    S,  pt      I.'.     I'-'IO. 

Baled  Hav  and  Straw. — Receipts.  16k  tons 
of  hav  Quiet  and  unchanged  Timothy  hay 
No  1.  $34  ("^5:  No  2.  $3U":t2;  No  3.  $2*« 
("29  clover  mixed  hay.  light  mixed  $3(KH 
31:    No.    I    mixed.    »2'»(-"  3t>.  .^^,. 

S,,a» — N".     I     straight    r>e.    $13.iO("14: 


such  early  cutting  w»ll  be  comi-aralively  li»n« 
in    weight    and    mav     net    a    smaller    cash    re 
turn    than    that    harvested    at    a    later    daie^ 
Prices    of    the    new    i.rodu.t    are    now    in    i"' 
formative    perod.    during    which    it    i«    "JJI*'' 
sible    to     determine     fair    valuations        *""*, 
while,    growers    should    1"    on    the   sle"    »"   ' 
the    wily    speculation.      It    was    feporle.l    «« 
as     hiirh    »s    *20    per    cwt      thru    wa-    olfcrea 
for    some    of   th.'    earlier    crops.      -V'."""'"^ 
prevalence    of    rust    has    been    noted    in    »»"- 
kicalitie.,     resulting     in     seriou-     •I'""*':'     \ 
Zm>    instances.       Tobacco     thus    ••""''''''J' 
anything     save     the    most     coimoii 


unfit     for 


th»l 


cigars         Reports     from     Ohio     indicate 

not    to   exceed    25    percent    o_f    a    normM    pro^ 


September   20.    l»i». 

of  the  celling;  this  was  the  (iining 
room  of  the  HoBular  parsonage  as 
Grace  saw  it  upon  this,  her  first  vis- 
It.  The  dust  and  coltwel>s  were,  in 
her  eyes,  the  only  novelties,  however. 
Otherwise,  the  room  was  lilte  many 
others  in  Truinet,  and,  if  there  had 
been  one  or  two  paintings  of  ships, 
would  have  been  typical  of  the  bet- 
ter class. 

"Phew!"  exclaimed  Keziuh,  snif- 
flnf?  disgustedly.  "Musty  and  shut 
up  enough,  ain't  it?  Down  here  in 
the  dampness,  and  'specially  in  the 
spring,  it  don't  take  any  time  for  a 
house  to  get  musty  if  it  ain't  aired 
out  regular.  Mr.  Langley  died  only 
three  months  ago,  but  we've  been 
candidatin'  ever  since  and  the  candi- 
dates have  been  boarded  round. 
There's  been  enough  of  'em,  too; 
we're  awful  nard  to  suit.  I  guess. 
That's  it.  Do  open  some  more  blinds 
and  a  window.  Fresh  air  don't  hurt 
anybody — unless  it's  spiders."  with 
a  glare  at  the  loathed  cobwebs. 

The   blinds   and    a   window     being 
opened,  more  light  entered  the  room 
Grace  glanced  about  it  curiously. 

"So  this  is  going  to  be  your  new 
home  now.  Aunt  Keziah."  she  ob- 
served.    "How  queer  that  seems." 

"IJin — h'm.  Does  seem  queer, 
don't  it?  Must  seem  queer  to  you 
to  be  so  near  the  l^eadquarters  of 
everything  your  uncle  thinks  Is 
wicked.  Smell  of  brimtsone  any, 
does  it?"  she  asked  with  a  smile. 

"No,  I  haven't  noticed  it.  You've 
got  a  lot  of  cleaning  to  do.  I  wish  I 
could  help.  Look  at  the  mud  on  the 
floor." 

Keziah  looked, 

"Mud?"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  so 
'tis!  How  in  the  world  did  that 
come  here?  Wet  feet,  sure's  you're 
born.  Man't  foot.  too.  Cap'n  Klkan- 
ah'8,  I  gtiess  likely;  tho  the  prints 
don't  look  hardly  big  enough  for  his. 
Elkanah's  convinced  that  he's  a  great 
man  and  his  boots  bear  him  out  in 
it,  don't  they?  Those  marks  don't 
look  broad  enough  for  his  unders- 
8tandin',  but  1  guess  he  made  'em; 
nobody  else  could.  Here's  the  set- 
tin'  room." 

She  threw  open  another  door.  A 
room  gloomy  with  black  walnut  and 
fragrant  with  camphor  was  visible. 

"Cheerful's  a  tomb,  ain't  it?'  was 
Mrs.  Coffin's  comment.  "Well,  we'll 
get  some  light  and  air  in  here  pretty 
■oon.  Here's  the  front  hall  and 
there's  the  front  stairs.  The  par- 
lor's off  to  the  left.  We  won't  both- 
er with  that  yet  a  while.  This  little 
place  in  here  is  what  Mr.  Langley 
used  to  call  his  '.study.'  Halloa!  how 
this  door  sticks!" 

The  door  did  stick,  and  no  amount 
of  tugging  could  get  it  open,  tho 
Grace  added  her  efforts  to  those  of 
Keziah. 

"  'Tain't  locked,"  commented  Mrs. 
CoffiH,  "  'cause  there  ain't  any  lock 
on  It.  I  guess  it's  just  swelled  and 
■tuck  from  the  damp.  Tho  It's  odd. 
1  don't  remember — Oh.  well!  never 
mind.  Let's  sw»-eten  up  this  sett  In' 
room  a  little.  Open  a  window  or  two 
In  here.  We'll  have  to  hurry  If  we 
want  to  do  anything  before  It  gets 
tiark.  I'm  goln'  into  the  kitchen  to 
get  a  broom," 

She  hurried  out.  returning  in  a 
moment  or  two  with  a  broom  and  a 
most   disgusted    expression. 

"How's  a  body  goin'  to  sweep 
with  that?"  she  demanded,  exhibit- 
ing the  frayed  utensil,  the  business 
end  of  which  was  worn  to  a  stub. 
"More  like  a  shovel,  enough  sight. 
Well,  there's  pretty  nigh  dust  enough 
'or  a  shovel,  so  maybe  this'll  take 
off  the  top  layers.  S'pose  I'll  ever 
Wt  this  house  fit  for  Mr.  Ellery  to 
IWe  in  before  he  comes'  I  wonder 
if  he's  a  particular  mau?" 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


21—2:1 


Grace,  who  wa.s  utruggling  with  a 
refractory  window,  paused  for 
breath. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  re- 
plied.    "I've  never  seen  hini. 

".\'or  I  oitlicr.  Sol  was  .so  bad  tho 
Sunday  he  preached  that  I  couldn't 
go  to  meetin'.  They  say  his  sermon 
was  fine;  all  about  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  That's 
what  got  the  parish  coiiiiiiittee,  I 
guess;  they're  all  old  salts.  I  won- 
der if  he's  as  flne-lookin'  as  they 
say?" 

Miss  Van  Horae  tossed  her  head. 
She  was  resting,  prior  to  making  an- 
other assault  on  the  window. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "And 
I'm  sure  I  don't  care,  I  don't  like 
good-looking  minif^ters." 

"Deary  me!  You're  different  from 
most  females  in  this  town,  then. 
And  you  spoke  of  his  good  looks 
yourself  this  very  mornin'.  Why 
don't  you  like  the  good-lookin' 
ones?" 

"Oh.  because  they're  always  con- 
ceited and  patronizing  and  superior 
• — and  spoiled.  I  can  just  Imagine 
that  Mr.  Ellery  of  yours  strutting 
about  in  sewing  circle  of  sociables, 
■with  Annabel  and  Georgianna  Loth- 
rop  and  the  rest  simpering  and  gush- 
ing and  getting  in  his  way:  'O  Mr. 
Ellery,  I  did  so  enjoy  that  sermon  of 
yours  Sunday!'  and  'O  Mr.  Ellery,  it 
was  so  good  of  you  to  come  this  after- 
noon!' Pooh!  I'm  glad  I'm  a  Come- 
Otiler.  Not  that  I  would  simper 
over  him  if  I  wasn't.  He  couldn't 
patronize  me — not  more  than  once, 
at  any  rate." 

Keziah   was  greatly  amu.sed. 

"Sakes  alive!"  she  chuckled. 
"You're  awfully  high  and  mighty, 
seems  to  me.  And  changeable  since 
mornin'.  You  was  wiilin'  enough  to 
talk  about  him  then.  Now.  Oracle, 
you  mustn't  take  a  spite  against 
poor  Mr.  Ellery  just  Ixjcause  I've  got 
to  keep  house  for  him.  'Tain't  his 
faut;   he  don't  even  know  It  yet." 

"I  don't  care.  I  know  he'll  be  a 
conceiied  ittle  snippet  and  I  shall 
hate  the  sight  of  hlin.  There!  there! 
Auntie,  you  mustn't  mind  me.  1 
told  you  I  was  a  selfish  pig.  But 
don't  you  ask  me  to  like  this  precious 
minister  of  yours,  because  I  shan't 
do  i.t  He  has  no  business  to  come 
and  separate  me  from  the  best  friend 
I've  got.  I'd  tell  him  so  if  he  was 
here — What    was    that?" 

FJoth  women  looked  at  each  other 
with  startled  faces.  They  listened 
Intently. 

"Why.  wa'n't  that  funny!"  whis- 
pered   Keziah.      "1    thought    I   heard 


"You  did  hear.  So  did  I.  What 
do   you    suppose " 

"S-s-8-h-h!  It  sounded  from  the 
front  room  somewhere.  And  yet 
there  can't  be  anyliody  in  there,  be- 
cause  My  soul!     there  'tis  again. 

I'm  goin'   to  find  out." 

She  grasped  the  stubby  broom  by 
the  handle  and  moved  determinedly 
toward  the  front  hall.  Grace  seized 
her  by  the  arm. 

"Don't  you  do  it.  auntie!"  she 
whispered  frantically.  "Don't  you  do 
it!      It  may  be  a  tramp." 

"I  don't  care.  Whoever  or  what- 
ever it  is.  it  has  no  business  in  this 
house,  and  I'll  make  that  plain  in 
a  hurry.  Just  like  as  not  It's  a  cat 
got  In  when  Elkanah  was  here  this 
forenoon.  Don't  be  scared,  Grace. 
Come  right  along." 

The  girl  came  along,  but  not  with 
enthusiasm.  They  tiptoed  thru  the 
dark,  narrow  hall  and  peered  into 
the  parlor.  This  apartment  was  dim 
and  stilll  and  goomy.  as  all  proper 
parlors  should  he.  but  there  waa  no 
sign   of  life. 

(Continuetl  X-xt  Week.) 
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ONE-PIPE  HEATER 

Solves  Many  Problems 

With  but  a  tingle  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi- 
cally designed  furnace  (made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  iurnishes  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed. 

Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy ! — Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust— less  dirt— less 
Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  bum  any  kind  of  fuel — 
LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 

'     '    *■  The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater   is  suit- 

able for  city  or  country  homes,  achoolt, 
churches,  stores,  etc.— oWor  n«ui  fcuiW«n«». 
NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

E>ubluh«d  1637 

1332  Arch  St.,  Phaadelpbia,  Pa. 

New  York  Boiton  Philadelphia         Chicxo 

Rochester  Providence  Newark 

"Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  building 


CHECK  IN  SQUAKE.  (AddrcMnetredolBcc.) 
I  am  iniereaied  in 

□  Richirdton    Healint   Apparaiui      H  Ran<et 
K     □  G«r»«e  Heaierf      □  Laundry  Tank  Hcalcia 


'       N 


HDQ5IER 


5  ro  VFS  & 

RANGES 


FREE 


•  trr  In  roar  home  SO  dara  free  no  matter  where  too  ■>**■ 

DlMw  rour  (ncnda.  aeod  it  berk  at  sw  expenae  if  tou  do  Det 

want  to  keep  lU    M.lhxO  nxmbereel  faaulieeeniorinc  the 

^       cnmrorta   Sod   pieaaoraeor 


perfect  baken  and  beattra ,  beau  - 
Ufally  eaiabe^    {neoib  leleet 
deaita,  coataiiteed  (or  jrara. 
WriU  foe  o«rW«  free  book  ahow. 


tlOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
132  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


ONE  I^AN  CAN  RUN  IT! 


^OVOURMDWN  CEMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
UTTLC  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Bsod  and  power,  tho  ilto  you  need  M  • 

^^  nrl<-eyou'dllk«,  Workdonelnone- 

Olih  iba  tlma    BuUt  of  »U  -•— ■ 


and  Iron  like  Uw  $500  raixn 
but  Biroplrr. ,  Tha  Laadar  ffi 
Uttia  Mbars.  Perfect  work  in 
any  class  of  mlxloc  .Emptlea 
Clean.  Batrb  o(  about  8  cublo  ft. 
a  minute.  Coir  practical  mliar 
tor  tanner  or  contractor.  WMt- 
llaa  ifliid  ar  B—t  wfaiil  WclM 
for  clrrulars  or  order  (rom  this 
•drertiaenient  to  arold   delay. 

...  m  imu  lauM  Mm  ct. 


8  MEN  CANT  STICK  IT' 


f^arouHKx:^ 


Preserve  plums,  apples, 
peaches,  pears— they're  delicious 
desserts  for  winter  days. 

But  be  sure  they  are  safely 
sealed. 

Parowax  will  keep  them  safe 
— the  air  all  out  and  the  good- 
ness all  in. 

It's  easy  to  use— very  econom- 
ical—and your  grocer  sells  it. 

ATLANTIC   REFINING  COMPANY 


■-) 


\ 
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TennsyWania  Farmer 

NEW  YORK  GRANGE  NOTES 


September  20.  1919, 


SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 


"Make  'Em  Grow  Fast" 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

AiYouw^!  ju.t  When  You  w.„.  1.1  BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTpmLK  \r>r^^-  "JTu'S^^^llv^)  T^  ^^lU^o^f  'suL' 
freili.  -    _ 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

AUo  n»r.nu.  th.t  yon  will  b«  satisfleJ  with  result,  from  '•~"°8  ». 
Our  SEMI-SOUD  BUTTERMILK  iB  thB  only  buttermilk  on  the  mwket  tMt  you 
can  drink  youmelf  or  n>e  to  make  batter-cake,  for  your  table.  ,i«.,_r,cord 

p«r   100  Ibt.  gain  in  wtight.  Wheat 

Day*  Core        M«t  Mdal        ••'"""•• 

He      I         ....."»  442  lU.  33  1b..  31    J«- 


and  begins  to  look  hopefully  towari's 

wifstinp  away  the  title  so  lonR  hell 

Nexv  York  patrons  are  planning  by  Houlton  Grange,  in  Maine,  as  -the 
to  go  to  the  coming  session  of  the  largest  subordinate  grange  in  the 
National  G.-ange  next  November  in  world."  Present  progre^ss  >vill  «oon 
Grand  llapids.  esp.-oially  many  xvho  put  this  grange's  membership  over 
were   prevented   from   attending   the    the  1,000  mark. 

session  last  year  by  the  "flu"  epl-  Another  wide-awake  York  State 
dcmic  State  Secretary  W.  N.  Giles  Grange  is  Burlington.  This  year  it 
iB  urging  New  York  secretaries  of  has  purchased  a  home  of  its  own.  in- 
Subordinate  granges  to  be  sure  that  Bpiring  meetings  are  being  held 
all  dues  to  state  grange  are  paid  up  and  all  members  responded  heartily 
by  September  30.  and  not  later  than    to  calls  on  then,  for  .social  service  of 


November  15,  so  that  full  represen- 
tation may  be  had  at  State  Orange, 
by  selecting  delegates  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  every  400  members  and  one 
for  each  fraction  of  400  exceeding 
200.  Tho  very  urgent  he  does  not 
aim  to  be  arbitrary,  but  he  does  not 


every  sort. 

Hanover  Grange  has  a  live  pro- 
gram issued  for  the  year.  Discus- 
sions of  practical  home  and  farm 
topics  feature  the  meetingB. 

Kingsbury  Grange  believes  In  en- 
couraging the  talents  of    its    young 


Wish   a   repetition  of  the  incomplete    members.       At    a    recent    meeting   a 


Gaia  er  Saving     t2  2M  Ibt 

No.  t  kail  no  butter  milk.     No 

do  ai  well  or   better. 

U««4l  by  tho  Packen  and  other  leodert 


24  Ibe.  17  Ibi. 

2  hid  all  ttiey  would  drink. 


Weight 
2il«  lb>. 
2M  Ibi. 

3  Ibe. 
Yo«  caa 


ia  CAR   LOTS. 


.A,  CONDENSED  4,, 


'"^J?S:,t^''  SEMi-SOUD  BlITTERMiLK 

H  koepe  them  healthy   and  gett  thOB  to  market  earlier. 
SEMI-SOLIO    BUTTERMILK    it  a  talo  leed— eterilijod   aad   paitaar- 

tred. 

A  SOO-lb.   barrel   i«  aeual  to   1.000  gallone  ol  butternilk. 

To  t«»e   yon  treight   pl»nt«   have   been   buJt   in   »e«tr»l   diflereat  itafee. 

Why    uio    a    lubttitute    or    ModiAed     Buttermilk?      lite    SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK— ill   pure  and   Mnadulleratrd.     Scad   your  order  today. 

Earttrs    Ropra*eatati«e  ■  llaaiilactanra 

1.  H.  NESTER&  CO.IConsoIiditedProducUC*. 

*  U   So.    Front   It.  Phila.,    fa.       I  LINCOLN.    NEB. 


Swine 


CRANDEIX'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  1.  C.'S 

twSr  a.  mai.7  ftr*  prj—at  Vtm  H^tojal  O.  «^^ 
■an  a<  all  ol*ar  hioedwe  vt  •»p»**'  »,rrTu. 
Sm  iZiix  tka  Oraa4  Cbamplon  boar.  Alan  our 
M  SS^kair  i»Saraaui  M^all  Uio  W»  fain  foe 
iS^j!!^tJr?ajratock  of  all  a<«  for  aalo  0«« 
£  S5l^  SSdallTFrtS  Hoaa^Oaae  Ctw.   Mich 


HAMPSHIRES 

if^  fast  grtiwinc  bacon  Ifi.'. 
Ptaa  any  aie.  Ired  illt^  '■'■•^ 
iUcmiv  UX-VST  l.AWS 
rARM.  Bird  In  llaoX  I>" 
J.   Lane.    Cu      fa. 


DUROC- JERSEYS  FROM  JERSEY 

Regiitered  sows  bred  for  Fall  litUrs  from 
such  stock  as  Orion  Cherry  King.  Orion  De- 
fender. Taipayer.  Top  Col.,  etc,.  18  months 
old  boar  grandson  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr., 
large  and  gentle. 

cnfieLd-drakeside  farms 

Louio  L.  Drako,  Owiwr,     Dolawara,  N.  J. 


DUROC  PIGS 

■.  £U.  BARCLAY, 


Rrrd  for  a«e  anil  quality.  6 

to    10  week*  oU.  •I.'S  earb. 

R.  D.  No.  4,  Somerort,  Pa. 


0.   I.  C.'S  all  ai«.     Bookiaa  order,  for  Juao 
[TImONU    MINOttCA    FAIIM.  Mt     Bethel.    I  a 


Ml. 


Fashion    Herd 


•t  Bi«  TyM  Poland  Chlaaa 
SiTlni!  !>•■•»  kirod  by  Olaat 
Sm-wlh  Wonder  and  Ohl.i  Kin«  Ind.oul  of  TOO  and 
810  It!  lowe.  rral  herd  boadrr  pro«t*<*»  A  ■•*  aowe 
tired  for  fell  farrnw  Th«e  iitTeriBsj  are  "aa  <»« 
the  kind  that  aro  worUi  wbllo.  C  8,  KPFLKi . 
ZANK.SVIl.l.K.     O 


DUROC     ItRSEY     MARCH     »5"*'"     ""^"• 
i,>i.   iH.!!    Colonial  and  Orion  Hierr?-  KIna  l<r«eaii.« 
i-riU^ruiit     1/eo.    W.    <BIM.         lUrlcb^Ul..    Ohio. 


Chester  Whites  SSTa  "iiJ 

ABCADIA    PAHU.  BOX     U. 


Bow 


Pica       Brad 

'ballt.   pa. 


Registered  0. 1.  C.    I2X  .'iS  ,1!^  ^.^ 

»lile.      U    D.    LAlSUVrV.    Siwael^wn.   Len.-.    Co.   l"a 


.,«  T —  -D{»«    Orion    A    «^»L     etralna. 

Puroo  Jersey  rigs     to  a  momha  oid 

CHA8.    K.    WROYD.    Sunnyildo   Partn.   Munry.    P». 


Begistered  0.  I.  C. 


I1«e 
BKliBAKER    BROS.     STAR    H. 


f.  to  8  we*k«  old. 
tyi».  hi'»vy  t"'i>'' 
COCOLAMl-S.     I-A 


"*^^  mere       roaeooabia  WrtM 

BOn     PAJIM.  CKNTKB      VAJ-Urr.      PA 


RCeiSTEREO  0.  I.  C.  Herd  Boar  lor  tala.  g«JI 
lieMdrr  Aleo  br-.kinc  .  ril»ri  for  Aui!.  and  Pef«. 
flaa.    BE.NJ     H.    Bl'TLJCIKJB.    BooaKUIo.    Pa.    K.    I. 


Rgg.  0.  I.  C.  aad  C 

Sailffartlon    aad 

tony  u  VAN  noRjf 


Pigs.  Brad  gllta  aad  mm 
eafo    delivery    fuaraataod. 

TBOT.   PA. 


ftca.   BERKSHIRE   PISS  for  sal..     Sept..  0*^   '^ 

SSTJoujid.        W      J      UcL-O-N.NlXL.        OX»OKl).    VA 


REO  DUROC  PI8S.  tarrt  •!'».  •>«"■  honed 
(lie  .ml*re  for  Kail  ri«»  Pii-«  r»»».'n»lv!e 
Jiill.S    W.    OiX    *   SO.N'.        -New    WllmiiikOin 


B»ok- 
Pa. 


TU...^   T.r..««    t^'"*     »>'«•     »*    farmer.-     i*l 
ilUrOC- Jersey  p^tcrewl  and  bent  of 
SLATY     KIUOK    FAJlM.  liol    .'.. 


bln.Kl  line. 
I'aliiiri.    I'a 


BIS 


TYPE    POLAND    CHINAS— Boar,   and   aa.».    4 

old.       Tnklioi     or.lT«    for    f.ll     pif.       Price. 
tMx.oabI*.      C.    K     SK<I1I.K1!.    .MiirUllon.    I'a. 


Dairy 


n      II.*        iu_  Very    beat    of    l>n«dln(.      B(bt 

Berkshire  Figs  ;;7  STv^f*  e.ther  mx.  112 

,...h.  Inc.  retietrr.     IL  S.  GOOD,   rewli  Bottom.  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  l.rrowed  June  I.  None  bet 

ti-r      KheiW.    I"     ti-^.Mr<       Write    your    »>n'Ji        Venn 
■T.rt    Kann.    CIi»j     II.    UirllngU'n.    rb.«nlirllle.    r« 


representation  of  last  year,  due  to 
unpaid  dues.  This  is  only  a  Just 
measure  and  is  very  important  as  in 
these  delegates  is  vested  the  chief 
leRislatlve  function  of  the   Grange. 

State  Master  S.  J.  Lowell  has  been 
very  busy  with  field  meetings  about 
the  state  the  past  few  weelts  and 
will  attend  several  field  meetings  in 
Massachusetts  in  August.  State  Lec- 
turer Stewlngs  goes  to  Connecticut 
on  a  similar  errand  this  month. 

Patrons  everywhere  are    urged    to 
visit  the  State  Grange  rest  rooms  at 
the  state  fair  in  Syracuse,  September 
8   to   13   and  visit   with   members    of 
the  state  committee  who   will  be  in 
attendance  the  entire  week.     An  at- 
tractive Grange  program  will  be  put 
on  during  the  week  in  these  rooms, 
•with  addresses  by  Commissioner     of 
Agriculture  Wilson.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Walker.     State    Master  Lowell 
and  other  well-known  men.     Special 
music    by    one     of    the    subordinate 
^ange  orchestras  of  the  state  made 
this   programs   delightful     last    year 
and    equally   good    features     will     be 
presented  this  year. 

Home  economics  work  by  Granges 
has    had    very    limited      activity    In 
most  of  the  states  in  the  past.     The 
Eastern  division  of  this  work,     con- 
sisting of  the  New    England    States. 
New     York.      New    Jers<  y,     Pennsyl- 
Tania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  have 
had  state  home    economics    commit- 
tees appointed.      But   only   New  Jer- 
sey  and     Pennsylvania     have    really 
accomplished       anything      strikingly 
successful.     Miss  Harriet  Carpenter, 
chairman    of    the    New    York    State 
committee   in   June   mailed  over  900 
letters  to    subordinate    and    Pomona 
granges  of  the  state    with    requests 
for  the  appointment  of  home  econo- 
mics c  iniiiiittees.     Only  ninety-seven 
granges   hiive   replied,     showing    the 
general    indifference   lo   this  line    of 
work.  In  this  state  the  home  bureaus 
are  doing  splendid  work.     The.e  are 
twenty-two    countie«   that   have    or- 
ganized and  that  support  one,  some- 
times  two     specially     traineil     home 
demonstrators.     Granges     co-operate 
with  the  home  bureaus  more  or  less 


young  man  of  sixteen  years  read  an 
article  telling  of  his  experience  and 
observations  in  his  work  with  bees. 
It  was  of  such  merit  that  the  August 
National  Grange  Monthly  publishes 
it  in  full.  This  teaching  of  the  boys 
and  girls  to  express  themselves  is 
one  of  the  grandest  things  accom- 
plished  by   the  order. 

State    Secretary    W.    N.    Giles    will 
be   exceedingly    busy   from     now    on 
with  his  work   in  arranging  for  the 
wonderful    county    exhibits    at     the 
state  fair,  as  indeed  he  has  been  all 
the  season.      The  state   fair  comnils- 
Bion    allows   each    county   exhibiting 
as   much   as   is  needed   of   a   fund  of 
$250  to  cover  the  cost  of  assembling 
and  staging  the  exhibits,  which  are 
planned  to  be  educational  in  charac- 
ter, typifying  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  each.     Last  year  16  coun- 
ties made   extremely   interesting  ex- 
hibits, and  this  year  more  will  enter 
the  contest.      Three  judges  will  vote 
the  exhibits  on  a  basts  of  100  points. 
Of  these   40   points  will  be  given  to 
the   correctness  with   which   the  ex- 
hibit  typifies  the  agriculture  of  the 
county;      30   to  quality   of   material 
exhibited:  10  to  educational  features 
of   the  exhibit;    10   to  decorative  ar- 
rangement;   and    10    to    diversity  of 
exhibitors.      Diplomas  of    merit   and 
rash  prizes  of  $200  each,  to  be  given 
farm  bureaus,  are  awarded  the  best 
ten  exhibits.— M.  G.  F. 


SUCCESSFUL  SHEEF  SALE 

The  second  annual  sheep  sale  held 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  In  Frederick, 
Thursday,  August  28,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Frederick  County 
Sheep  Growers'  Association  was  most 
encouraging  In  its  results.  All  of 
the  sheep  brought  good  prices  and 
were  bought  by  an  interested  and 
good-sized  crowd.  Prices  ranged 
from  $11  to  $2.')  a  head  according  to 
size  and  quality.  Among  the  heavy 
purchasers  were  Baxter  Horine. 
Burkittsvllle;  Thomas  Chlswell, 
Dlckerson  Station;  Charles  Joy.  Llb- 


DufM*.  all  lai.  Yaarliag  aad  Fall  ysartiag  kaar  aad 
Kail  h...r.^  Pall  gllu.  hrwl  for  Aur  ,  SeiJ  "1.^ 
Sprlna  p »«.  «    »a    I.  D.  J»ck*o.  R    t«.  ▼.  Wwt,  O 


#,_-__--_,  Two    male,    and    wreral    female. 

QUemSeyS'^      M    pra.tl<»l    hmtiMa.    pelraa. 
MOIIMNUSIDB   PAIIM         SYI.VANIA.    FA. 


-,.11. •__  ei.«-4.1.«»»..  Bull  Cal'e.  .Ire<l  l>y  Olen- 
MllKing  abOrtnOniS  ,u\r  l^.^al  Stami>  ror  ealCL 
C.  M.  KENNKDY  A  SONS.  UMar.  Bradforti  Co.,  Pa. 


JERSEY    BOLL   CALF    dropaad    Agril    2.    I9I». 

jliht.    i.rired   to   sell.      Write   at   cure. 

THE    M.MM.E    DAI.F.    KAKM.    11.    6,      Kreeport. 


Poultry 


LOOK 


BABY 
CHICKS 


$13  A  100  UP 


Bt  Buaelal  Dellierr  Parcel  Tntt.  portage  r«ld  M  dif 
t.«m  thorobred  hree.l.  Utility  «  EiJ.il.'""°  «"JtJ 
Uie  delivery  auaranieed.  rapacity  IW.OOO  wertJy. 
Catlloi  fr»      NABOB  HATfUKRIES.  Oamlrtar,  Ohio 


erfytown;    W.    J.     Grove,     Buckeys- 

town;   Chas.  Werthelmer  and  Albert 

rnd'thi's  seems  the  Ideal  way  of  get-  Schyoler  of  Frederick.  Several  were 
ting  this  valuable  work  Into  the  purchasers  at  last  year's  sale.  One 
farm  homes.  The  personal  Influence  man  said  his  original  Investment  was 
and  magnetism  of  the  trained  work-    fully    returned    in    the   sale    of   wool 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  «SIS.  ""^^  ^a 

W(B      Poina    Poiauwa  a  qjedally    Ratiiraa  day  good. 

are   »ld       Ajk    for   our   markot    lottat  

SMY     PBOOCCB     CO.  PHIUADBI.PHIA 


RECISYERED 

Will   offer   >ou 
WAl.TER      M 


HOLSTEIN     CALVES     ara     all 

viinr    more   a   little   later 
i'lll  TTK.SKKN.      Wilkes  Barre. 


Bred 

Ohio 

"^IzOOWliHe  Leghorn  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

II  7"i     earll       <■<■<  Icireli     S     m■nt^•l     otit     $1     eaf* 
i.      U.     TANOKU.      YORK     SPniNGR,     PA. 


er  who  gives  all  her  time  to  this 
work  and  who  ran  really  enter  the 
homes  and  know  her  women  accom- 
plishes far  more  than  any  printed 
page  can  hope  to  do.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  latter  In  Grange  pub- 
lications is  a  fine  work  and  one  that 


and  lambs  this  spring. — E.  O.  J. 
STATE  CATTLE  REGULATION 


I'a 


Rgglrtarad      H.l»faia      aad      •••rnMy       fcun. 
—1—  u,  aMTirMtile  aa.     »80  animal.  In  ih.  hard. 


--  ealna  lo  wrm-wit'le  ag. 
BONNTliaADS    FARIIS.    IL 


D     1.    Ham.lmra.    Pa 


■.Hod  NalaMaa  Nnrtered  with  tka  hornW  aiMa.  aaly 
ISSllT  iSSSaaT  <atalo»«-  for  etamn  (SEOnnF 
r'SwVKWO.'*  *  SOWS.  Clark.  Summit.  Pa. 


8    e.   WHITf    LEGHORN   I   yr.   old   »«a.: 

MrW    mrkerrl.    rliear      Tom     Barron    rtr.ln 

r      I-      SHIHKY.         STEWAUTSTOWN. 


MBN   Sn. 
PA. 


FOR  SALE  SW  COCKERELS,  laiffmr.  *«^.«<^ 
with  Barr«'n"«  hilrti  ecr  remni  «t.--k.  Kor  miio*  Mja 
$1  to  »2  each.         <:     KOI  TZAIIN.         AVI'KKH.  PA 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industryjjf 
the      Pennsylvania      Department     o' 
Agriculture      has      formulated      new 
!  llcations  is  a  ""^'-^  -"  ^J  '-    ,„^erstate  cattle  regulations  effective 
is  being  well  looked  a  ter  here.   B..t  ^^^^  regulations 

this  With  a  committee  in  each  snb     -    A^v,^^^    ,,,  ^.^p^.^non    of    cattle  for 
dinate   grange  who   will   gl^e  a   real  ,„,„  ,„iry 

home  economics  --♦^';'^;" /-^.T    he  ds       Camplete    rules   may   be   ob- 

spectlve  grange  at  least  once  a  year. 

Is  about  the  sum  of  activities  along 

thfs  line  that  can  be  hoped  for  Just 

now. 

Webster    Grange,     of    New     York 
continues  to  move  np  in  membership 


tained    by    addressing  State  Veterin- 
arian, Harrishurg.  Pa. 

Abundant  roughage  helps  out  on 
the  grain  hill  Lay  in  a  good  euppix 
of  hR"  **>'"  •••"mmer. 


September   20.   1919. 


Veteri(iarp 

Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

AdvlfC  llini  this  ilrpariTnrnl  Is  free  to  our  nub- 
BcrllierH.  l-.uoti  coniinunii-uti'm  HlioulilBthto  himory 
atid  syinptoni.s  of  tlie  vu.c  la  full;  uIho  tho  ii.-ii'.io 
and  aildrc-M  of  writer.  lriiil'.tls  ouly  will  be  i>ul>' 
Itdliiil.  \Vi'  oannot  make  reply  by  mull.  Thl.s  i-t 
one  nf  the  most  valuable  rolumnH  of  the  pat>er  ami 
we  Invite  remloM  tu  make  uw  of  It.  <  *llp(>irii:s  from 
thl:i  rolunm.  w  lien  properly  preHer\'e(l  anil  i  l:i>^l- 
0©*1.  ITiako  one  of  the  rno.st  \alu:ittle  iiieilteul 
tynipoiiluuu  a  farmer- ilociituaQ  can  ublulii. 


Lamenitis  (Founder). — We  have  a 
six-year-old  horse  that  slipped  his 
halter  some  five  weeks  ago  and  he  i 
had  access  to  a  large  l>in  of  corn. 
Doubtless  he  ate  (|uite  a  lot  of  it.  j 
but  we  were  careful  aliout  watering 
him  next  day.  .Since  then  he  is  stiff 
in  fore  legs,  but  not  so  bail  iliat  I 
can't  work  him.  A.  G.  II.,  Caledonia, 
Pa.  It  is  now  perhaps  too  late  to 
effect  a  permanent  cure,  but  if  you 
will  shoe  him  with  wide  webbed 
(fore)  shoes  witli  plenty  rolling  mo- 
tion, and  stand  him  in  wet  clay  2  or 
3  hours  daily  he  will  soon  show  iiii- 
proveiiient.  If  his  fore  hoofs  are  dry 
and  hard,  apply  any  one  of  the  com- 
mercial hoof  ointments  that  are  reg- 
ularly  advertised    in    this   paper. 

Bunch  on  Right  Flank.  —  1  have  a 
cow  with  buiuh  on  right  flank,  about 
6  Inches  in  diameter  ami  stands  out 
about  3  inches.  Have  done  nothing 
for  her  and  I  might  add,  she  changes 
very  little.  It  has  been  on  her  for 
the  past  IS  months,  I  forgot  to  say 
the  buncli  is  moveaiile.  .1.  S  S.. 
Luniherviile.  Pa.— .Mtlio  the  bunch 
is  quite  large  It  can  be  cut  out  with- 
out any  particular  risk.  <"lip  hair 
off  and  paint  it  with  tincture  of 
iodine  daily,  this  will  check  Its 
growtli  and  perhaps  reduce  It  in 
size,  but  soon  as  cool  weather  sets 
In  cut  it  out.  or  open  it  up  freely. 

Dairy  Question. — I  have  a  Holstein 
cow    that    gives    a    nice    suppply    of 
milk,    but    we    are    unable    to    churn 
the     cream,     it     seems     spongy     and 
foamy  and   what   butter  we  do  make 
It  bitter  and  hard  to  gather.     Let  me 
know   what   lo   do   for    her  as  she   is 
kind   and   gentle   and    would   hate  to 
sell  her.     She  is  a  young  cow.     hail 
only  one  calf.     W.  H  .  York  Springs. 
Pa. — Change    her    feet,      give    her    a 
teaspoonful   of    hyposulphite   of  soda 
at  dose  in  feed  twice  a  day.      Is  her 
water  supply  of  good  quality?     Her  \ 
udder  should  be  washed  clean,  milk- 
ing utensils   kept   clean,   milk   cooled 
quicklv  after  milking  and  keep  It  in 
a   clean    cool    place.      Get    in    touch 
with  a  good  butter  maker  and  don't 
forget    to    clean    and    disinfect    your 
cow  stable,  if  she  is  milked  in  it       It 
is  good   practice   to  give  such   a  cow 
one  pound  of  epsom  salts  in   :?  pints 
of  water  as  a  drench,  one  dose  only. 
Scurvv. — Several   of   my     pigs    are 
troubled   with  some  kind  of  a  scaley 
or  scurvy  skin  ailment,  but   they   do 
not  change   much.      So   far  as   I   can 
tell  thev  are  growing  nicely.     What 
kind  of  a  home  remedy  can  1  apply? 
W.  G.    L.,    Kennard,    Pa  —Apply   one 
part  kerosene  and  nine  parts  Petro- 
latum   to   scurvy    portion    of    body    3 
times  a  week.      If  you  will  apply  one  '. 
part  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  thirty  ; 
parts    water    to    diseased    portion     of 
skin  once   a   day    It    will    have    gtuid  i 
effect.      If    the    pigs    have    a    wallow, 
mix  vour  coal-tar  disinfectant  in   it.  1 
but   a    2    percent    .solution    Is   strong  | 
enough.      It  will   do   no  harm   to   al-  | 
ternate  the  remedies. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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CONDITIONS  IN  CARBON  COUNTY 

Almost    all   plowing  tlone  for   win- 
ter grain.      Farmers   having   a   hard 
time   to    get    seed    wheat    and    rye    as 
almost  all  the  grain  here  sprouted  In 
the  shock.      One    farm«>r   had    14.000 
sheaves  of    grain    out    in    a   week   of 
rainy     weather    and     all     of    it     was 
ruined   as  far   as  .selling  it    was  con- 
cerned.      Seed     wheat    Is    selling    at 
$3.25  and  up.     It  is  very  dry  at  pres- 
ent making  plowing  a  difficult   task. 
The  potato  vines  arc  nearly  all  dead 
and  prospects  for  a  short  crop.  Sell- 
ing at  present   for  $1.25  at  the  con- 
sumers door.      Tomatoes  sold  as  low 
as  35    cents    a    half    bushel    basket. 
Very  plentiful  north  of  Hazlefon  hut 
not  manv  are  grown  here.     Cabbage 
will  be  a  poor  crop  unless  rain  comes 
soon       The   writer,      with   five   other 
'armers    from    this   county,   attended 
the  tractor  demonstration  at  Harris- 
burg.    August    12   and    13.      All    were 
impressed   bv   the    showing    made. — 
Walter  S.  Bittner. 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  of  the  WORLD  WAR 

Including  The  Covenant  of  The  League  of  Nations  and 
The  Terms  of  The  Peace  Treaty  With  Germany 

By  S.  J.  DUNCAN  CLARK,    Correspondent  and  International  World  War  Analyst. 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Hon.  Sec'y  of  the  Navy,  in  an  article  on  "The  Marines" 

JOHN  J.  PERSHING,  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  European  Armies,  in  an  article  on  "The 

American  Expeditionary  Forces" 

GENERAL  PEYTON  C.  MARCH,  Chief  of  Staff.     A  Chronology  of  American  Operations  in  France. 

A  WONDERFUL 
STAFF 

THIS  iiolahle  array  of 
special  aiilhoritics  is 
auKiiK'Hted  by  a  staff 
of  War  Trained  Photo- 
graphers, Foreign  Repre- 
seiitaliv«'.s  and  Writers  of 
InteriKttional  Autliority  on 
Mihtary  and  Naval  Ma- 
neuvers, Geographical 
Conditions,  Racial,  Lan- 
guage and  Religiou.s  Com- 
plications, the  Food  Sit- 
uation and  every  po.ssible 
phase  «)f  the  Greatest  War 
ill  History. 

Illustrated  with  a  Rare  and 
K'aliorate  Collection  of 
Photos,  containing  the  Of- 
ficial Stamp  of  the  Ameri- 
can, French,  Briti.sh  and 
Italian  Governments. 

COLORED  FEATURES 

Featuring  Twelve  DeLiixe 
Colorgravures    of    War 
Leaders  and  Intense  Situ- 
ations and  other  views. also 
Maps   of    the    Continents 
and   Individual   Countries 
affected  by  the  War  with 
the    Formation    of     New 
Nations. 
THE  GREAT  WAR  UP  TO  DATE 
Without    the   waste  of   words,   and   yet  not  -.'jnfl-nK  a  single  iinportant  fact       ^^-^or.    h-ve^PU^.^^'J'j 
tween    the   covers   of    this    '•^'ct-'*'     »VeTo    the  Ami   stice'Te'rin  .  ^^^^  Europe,   Presl- 

"^X^:^  1t.S^^:^':^vJ^^^^:^'^^^^o..^^^  nnve  ou  Benm,  The 

Bolshevik   Contamination   of    Europe,    the   League    of   Nations,   the   Peace    Pieati-s. 

THE  COMPLETE  BOOK 

measures  SxlOl    inches.      It  comprises  .t..2  pages  and   over  345  '^-'-^^'r^U"' Pe^hfn"/and 'Aai  J'a'  Cam! 
tratlons    include    De    ^--'^^^'^^^-lY'^:::^^^  if   desired.      It  1, 

lttliT,rt:trir^:i:.l^'^^^^^^^^^  Pr^--^^  -  ivory-nnishea  Paper. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER'S  ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 

Offer  No.   1:   This  co.np.e.e  Histor.v  of  the  World  War  will  ^ef -"„-„-   ^"^^'^ -A  c'e^nt'erct""' 
'^'•*'^^,?r>^^"^n;i-'ol/ly  S3'5S':;n?:^'w^n^nr^^^  renew   your  subscription   for    5 

full  yenrs. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  261  South  Third  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Purebred  Repstered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

StnJfor  FREE  IlluslrauJ  BookUU 
TIm  H»lrt«in- Fri«ii«n  AmmmIiwi  •! 
Am«rka.  B«i    :i8.      Bf.IlUfc«».  Vl. 


STEVENS*    HOLSTEIN   FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Kmc  Korn<!rk«  s»d.e  \  il.  Jr      No    20.91.  two  nw- 

h«<to  TO  h«rd  Butt«  rerord.  from  II  I-mnO.  two- 
,Mr  old.  lo  :il  i..una«  »t  full  »t«  Al«.  hUU  sn<U 
il"t"'n  .-IlA  V>ll»r  «•..  KOO"  "<■!>  Wr.te  rout 
waau      PAII.  II     STEVE.NS     rr..f 


Holstein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 


BUY    A    LIGMT-COLOBEO     GRANDSON 

..f    tin-      i.»t     Kint     Ki.imlilie    S«du'    Vilf.    from    i 

TllK    OKKS    I.AIIIY    KAItM.  WVAl.t  SINO.    PA 


WE  WILL    GIVE  THE   USE   OF   A 

FinelY  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

H.OH     GRADE     HOLSTEIN     CALVM.      |..««    -■„ 

riNT    (inovK    rABM     ixxke.    n     t 


400  SK  400 

mFr»th  cowi.     Try  •  lo»d  of  tbttm  If  rott  •»nt 
milk. 

1C/I    Cow.  du«  lo  r«l»«  thin  moDtk  »nd  nnt      Good 
"O     mrf  ind  th»  b»«   djirr  tyi*  >oii  «i«r  mw. 

70     R»6:«frfd  row«,  fr««li  »nd  du«  to  c»lf»  lOon. 

10    B«('>tcr«d  Bulli.  witb  •  lut  o(  food  braodUK. 

MHelfen.      They   tr*  •Mt*  hl(b   (nd««.      Mortly 
due  to  »■<•  tblt  •prlng. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Departroenl  OA,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Buildin? 
Bdl  Phone  S34  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED    JERSEYS 


^    f,.w    hrp.l    li»lf»rii    and    i«rvti-e    hulK 

AI  STIV     lIONAIil)     A    SON.  ntOY. 


PA. 


~^        ^    r*        M    1  Bf     p\ut     bred     str» 

Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ,„'d  hi.h  imd-  bi, 

dlfUluiU.   J2«  up    BrowiMToft  Fimu.  Mcor»w.   .■< 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     ^'"T,  "UJ^r 

ROBKUT  TFMPLKTON   A  SON.    UI.:  TEU.   PV 


Rmfttred   Helittin    FrittiaR   Cattit  Sant  ol  thi  <rral 

Kitid.riif    Sir    \  .M.-^a     a     'T    l>>     h<i".    f.-r    «al- 
Mll.I.MIK    y     I'AJ»rMOAR.    l.ilti.p-t.nrn.    Pa 
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The  pneumalU 
tired  /*  ton 
Federal  shown 
oboe  e  II  on 
ideal  site  and 
type o*  truck 
for  average 
farm  use. 
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FEDERAL 

The  General  UlilityTruek 

No  matter  wli:.t     i/e  your  farm  maybe,  \hv  cr.»ps  you 
raise  or  the  conditions  of  roads  ami  distances  from  your 
market,  vou  will  1><-  ahle  to  do  a  bi^'ger  day's  work   m  less 
time  if  you  use  a  motor  truck   filling  a  "general  utility 
<lemand  on  the  farm. 

For  just  such  requirements  as  this,  we  otfer  the  U  ton 
Federal. 

Powerful,  sprc.lv.  rcono.nual,  this  Fo.lernl  appeals  strongly  to  farm 
business  ,n.n  who  want  reasonaMe  sp.H-,1  and  positive  cle,,en<la»Ml.ty  m 
•  a  motor  haulage  unit-to^ether  with  the  decreased  operating  expen«; 
inc  dental  to  its  smaller  size  and  weight. 

When  equipp  d  with  pneun.alie  tires,  the  added  features  of  ^-reater 
comfort  for  the  driver  and  dt^reased  loss  m  value  of  pro.luec  earned 
are  obtained. 

The  followinj:  Federal  distributors  will  l>e  ^lad  to  demonstrate  Fe<l- 
eral  Trucks  to  your  satisfaction.  You  will  Hud  ..no  or  more  of  them 
located  near  you. 

DUtrlbutor.  for  Bl»ir.  H"'',t:ngdon^  Mifflin    JuniU.P^^^^     s"uth«n   New  J.rter  .nd 
^P*rw\SVrCori?r  H;'Hk"nSrs"o'^''  T>Z?r::V  J  .  B«r»n^„  count,  Ageat., 
E     S    \OUPE.    READING,    PA.      Distributors    for   Berk.    Co..    P«. 
COMMERCIAI.  MOTOR  CAP.  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD.-  Distributor,  for  8Ut.  cf  Msryla^d 

T    w    BirHI-EY  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY.   YOEK,   PA. 
'■  ^vHx^n^^Ts  IcV  York  .nd  Ad.ms  CounUei.  P». 

//  u«  hactnl  m  dealer  in  your  territory,  then  wrif 
direct  to 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


"Federal  Tragic 
Ntu>»"  sent 
frtt  every 
'month  on  re- 
^queit.  Write 
for  it. 


/ 


\ 


One   to   f^ive    Ton   Capacities 


ESTABLISH^? 


IMWiidiwI   t.y   Tlio   l.r.«r..M..e   IMWlshlni!  Cn.,    W\  ti    So.    Tliitil    St  ,   rMlii.l..l|.hl».   r».  Vntwl  ,is  «. ml  cUm  MiM*r.  *t  the  Pi.st  Ofdw  St    I'LIUrt^Uliia.  I'a  .   ui,.l.r  Ilf  Art  ..f  Mar.h  3.   VVX 

V„l.  4(;_N„.  l.J.  IMIILADKLIMIIA,  1\\.,  SATURDAY,  SKPTKMHKR  27,  1')1!).  7.->  C.nfs  j-.r  Y.ar 

The  New  State  Bureau  of  Markets 

Some  Information  on   What  the  Bureau  is  and  What  it  Can  Do 


By  GUY  C  SMITH 

D1RE<T()R 


"What  is   the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets going  to  do?" 

This   is    the    question    that    has    been    asked 
many  times  in   the   last   few   weeks  of   the  State 

Secretary   of    Agriculture,    and    the    recently    ap-    business   which    we   do   not    understand, 
pointed  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.     It  is  If  a  man  builds  a  house,  and  when  it  is  done 


kets  can  hide,  but  they  are  being  said  because 
they  are  true,  and  a  more  general  recognition  of 
their  truth  would  help  the  world  conditions,  of 
which  our  conditions  in  this  country  are  only  a 
part. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  aid  in 
to  be  hoped  that  readers  will  appreciate  the  fact  he  decides  that  the.  roof  is  too  high  from  the  every  possible  way  agencies  of  government, 
that  at  the  time  this  is  written  the  new  Director  ground,  it  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  load  a  whether  federal,  state  or  local  In  their  effort  to 
has  been  on  the  job  about  two  weeks,  and.  there-  great  weight  on  It  to  force  It  down,  but  that  get  some  relief  from  present  conditions,  hut  it  Is 
fore,  that  any  program  as  outlined  here  must  be  method  would  certainly  make  great  havoc  with  impossible  to  say  bow  much  can  be  accompllsheit 
more  or  less  tentative   until  the   needs   and   pro-    the  structiue   upon    which    the  nx)f  rested.      And    in  this  direction. 

blems    of    the    farmers    of    the    state    are    better    yet.   that  crude   Illustration   fairly   well   describes  It  will  be  the  steady   purpose  of  the  Bureau 

.  jj^^.jj  what  the  public  is  trying  to  do  today.     The  fact    of  Markets  not  to  tackle  any  piece  of  work  until 

Probably  everyone  appreciates  the  fact  that  is  that  the  prices  of  food  stuffs  are  high  today  it  knows  enough  about  the  conditions  surround- 
this  bureau  was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  for  much  the  same  reasons  that  clothing,  shoes,  ing  It  to  a^t  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  Intel- 
this  state  to  assist  farmers,  as  well  as  the  general  machinery,  real  estate  and  most  of  the  other  ligence.  This  may  result  at  times  In  what  ap- 
public  to  get  at  the  forces  which  underlie  the  things  that  we  need  are  high.  That  Is  to  say.  rears  to  be  unn.'ce.ssary  delay,  but  In  the  long 
distribution  of  food  products,  and  to  assist  in  any  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  building  run  results  ought  to  justify  such  a  policy.  What 
way  It  ran  to  make  that  distribution  more  ef-  conditions  which  made  a  high  roof  necessary,  we  need  In  these  matters  are  facts,  not  sometine's 
aclent  and     economl- 


pet  theories.  and 
Ft  111  less  can  we  prof- 
It  by  hair-brained 
Imagination  for  we 
are  dealing  with 
forces  that  affect 
multitudes  of  people 
in  many  different 
places  and  condi- 
tions. 

City  Markets 
There  Is  one  piece 
of  work  already 
launched  which 
ought  to  give  a  val- 
uable beginning.  The 
Bureau,  cooperating 
with  the  city  officials 
in  Ilarrlsburg.  has 
begun  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  focd 
products  In  this  city 
for  the  purpose  of 
getting  at  the  facts 
regarding  the  situa- 
tion. We  hope  to  as- 
certain what  methods 
are  most  efficient, 
and  what  are  waste- 
ful and  expensive. 
The  public  should  he 
Informed  as  to  the 
necessary  steps  au<l 
costs  of  getting  pro- 
ducts from  producer 
to  consumer.  Wheth- 
er it  Is  being  well 
done  or  badly  done, 
nnot  destroy  great  quantities  of  goods  and    all  sliould  know  the  truth,  and  in  the  long  run  all 


cal.     You    can    state 
the     whole      problem 
very  glibly   In   a  few- 
well      chosen     words. 
The  fact  remains  that 
It  is  a  very  big  con- 
tract,     and    the    man 
who    signs    the    con- 
tract,  thereby   agree- 
ing to   give   his     best 
efforts  in    helping    to 
•oWe     the      problem, 
has  assumed    a    very 
heavy   responsibility. 
The  new  Bureau  of 
Markets    has      begun 
its     duties     in       the 
midst  of  a  most   dis- 
turbed  period.   There 
l>  a  general    Impres- 
sion   that    the    times 
•re  out  of  joint.  Liv- 
ing    conditions      are 
difficult     to     say    the 
least,  and  the   public 
it    demanding       that 
the       situation        be 
righted.  With  respect 
to  food  products   the 
agitation      has      been 
tanned   Into    a    white 
heat.      "Pronteerlng" 
has  become     a     word 
to  conjure  with.  Most 
alarming      "discover- 
ies" are  being  report- 
*d  of  food  hoarded  or 
lasted.     As    to    who 

'he   profiteers    are    there    is   the    greatest    diver-   We  ca 

fence  of  opinion.     Boll   It  all  down  and  It  would    appalling   nu"W>^-rs  of    human    lues       .e  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^_^  ^^_^_^^^^  i„.niediately 

appear   that    everyone    is    pront.oring    but    "me."    d.vert    our    P'-^f  »'^'7\.7^"!   *''/';*,j  7„';;''„,,,    i„vites  suspicion  In  such  times  as  these. 
Farmers    say    It    Is    the    mi.idle.neu    who    are    ,o    ^^^^»^^^^ ^^'':^^^;^:^^':^:ty^''^,Z  Without   going  Into   tiresome   details  it   ..ny 

blame.  Middlemen  say  It  Is  the  farmers.  Con-  »'"•'-  "^  '''"'•,;'  '""  "";;"'„  .?,^  be  paving  it  be  said  that  this  study  will  concern  itself  with 
•umers  say  It  is  both  farmers  and  middlemen,  paying  that  bill  toda>  ^ ';'";;  J„;-;;„,;„  ,he  sources  of  the  city's  food  si.pply.  the  me.bo.:s 
With  cold  storage  companies  and  others  thrown  for  several  >-";"  ^;";^;'^,;^;;  '^  :  ^^  ^  bv  which  it  is  distributed,  something  about  the 
'»•     We  might  Just  a.s  well  set  It  down  as  a  fac  These  things  ^ll^^^'l^^lXlL  cf  Mar-    costs  of  d,s,r:iv..'o. :  :he  relation  of  far:ners.  deal- 

'hat    we    are    usually    suspicious    of    any    line    of    ".«moke  ^reen  '  behind  which  the  Bureau  fi  .  i.  r 
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cannot    should  profit  by  it.  The  man  who  declines  to  make 


m 
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ers,  hucksters  and  consumers  to  the  public  mar- 
kets; the  part  which  cold  storage  plays;  and  many 
others  phases. 

Fanner's  Cooperative  Associations 
There  is  a  large  number  of  groups  of  farmers 
In  this  state  which  are  buying  and  selling  as  co- 
operative associations.  Most  of  them  are  not 
"honest-to-goodness"  ccx)perative  associations. 
This  is  not  because  the  members  do  not  want 
them  to  be.  but  because  the  corporation  laws  of 
the  state  did  not  provide  for  all  the  conditions 
which  make  for  true  cooperation.  For  example, 
under  the  old  corporation  laws  each  share  of 
stock  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  This  method  of  vot- 
ing has  been  the  undoing  of  many  a  farmer's  or- 
ganization because  it  has  enabled  Interested  par- 
ties to  buy  up  the  stock  and  control  the  associa- 
tion in  a  way  which  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Rasmussen  a 
most  excellent  law  has  been  passed.     It  provides 
for  the  incorporation  of  agricultural  associations 
without  capital  stock,  and  not  conducted  for  prof- 
it     Each  member  has  one  vote  and  only  one.     It. 
also,  has  other  advantages.     The  fact    that   these 
associations  cannot  have  capital  stock  in  no  way 
prevents  the  raising  of  capital  of  any  amount  nec- 
essary to  carry   on   the  business  of  its  organiza- 
tion.     The    California    Fruit 
Growers'   Exchange   is  organ- 
ized on  this  basis,  and  dws  a 
business  of  about  $40,000,000 
per  year.     There  is   probably 
not  a  better  law  of  its  kind  in 
the  I'niled  States.     Every  as- 
sociation   formed    under    this 
act    must    use   the    word    "co- 
operative" in  its  name  and  It 
is  illegal  for  any  organization 
not  formed  under  this  act  to 
use  the  word  "cooperative"  In 
its    name,     unless    it    secures 
permission  by  special  law. 

One  of  the  functions  of  this 
bureau   is  to    advise     farmers 
in   the  formation  of   such  as- 
sociations, and   it  is   prepared 
to  do  so.     A  bulletin  explain- 
ing the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  under  this  law   is  now 
being  prepared.     Requests  for 
such    assistance   have   already 
come  in.     It  is  important  that 
these  associations    should    be 
formed  on  a  sound   basis.      It 
is  lietier  not  to  organize  at  all 
than    to   do   it    in    a   slip-shod 
manner.        The     old      maxim 
which  says  "It  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry"  certainly  ap- 
plies to  cooperative*  organizations. 

Market  Reporting 
During   the  last   two  or   three   years  experi- 
ments have  been  tiled  out   In  reporting  nome  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  around  the  coun- 
try.    These  reports  had  a  two-fold  function.     One 
was  to  keep  city   consumers  informed  as  to  sup- 
plies of  products  in  the  markets  together  with  the 
wholesale  prices  at  which  they  were  selling.     An 
effort  was  made  to  Inform  them  when  the  height 
of  the  season  approached  for  the  canning  of  fruits 
and    vegetables.      This    information    was    printed 
daily   by   the   local    papers.      The   writer   had   the 
supervision  of   this   work   for  four  cities  In  Con- 
necticut, and  knows  that  it  was  followed  by  hun- 
dreds of  housewives. 

Another  phase  of  these  reports  was  designed 
to  keep  growers  informed  of  the  condition  of  de- 
mand in  the  -market,  and  the  wholesale  prices 
which  were  being  received.  This  was  valuable  In 
several  respects.  It  enabled  the  small  grower  who 
came  to  market  only  once  or  twice  a  week  to  know 
enough  about  the  condition  so  that  he  could  not 
easily  be  taken  advantage  of  by  buyers  better 
informed  than  he. 

We  are  not  willing  to  say  dennilely  that 
this  work  will  be  undertaken  next  season,  but 
if  there  is  sufficient  Interest  In  it,  it  will  be  car- 
ried out  so  far  as  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bureau  will  permit. 
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Plans  for  this  work  have  been  pretty  well  ma- 
tured 80  far  as  certain  kinds  of  fruit  baskets  are 
concerned.  All  such  rules  take  effect  six  months 
after  they  have  been  promulgated.  Anyone  who 
has  observed  the  great  variety  of  sizes  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  containers  In  our  markets  must  be 
impressed  with  the  need  of  doing  away  with  some 
of  them.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  is  working 
on  this  matter,  and  our  own  bureau  is  cooperating 
with  them  and  willniake  its  regulations  as  far  as 
possible  coincide  with  those  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau In  order  that  there  may  not  be  conflicting 
rulings  in  effect.  Here  again  we  must  proceed 
with  caution  in  order  to  make  sure  tliat  in  at- 
tempting to  improve  tlie  present  conditions  we  do 
not  make  them  worse  Instead  of  better. 

Standardization  of  Products 
A  few  years  ago  one  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  mention  the  idea  of  grading  and  stand- 
ardizing farm  products  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
out  of  court.  But  times  have  changed,  and  our 
most  progressive  farmers  today  are  giving  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  because  experience  has  shown 
them  that  in  normal  times  It  is  to  their  financial 
advantage  to  do  so.  Only  this  week  a  lady  in  a 
certain  Pennsylvania  city  wrote  to  this  office  stat. 
ing  that  slie  is  buying  eggs  from  her  local  dealer, 
and    tinds   from   one   to  six   rotten   eggs   in   every 
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cannot  make  this  bureau  what  it  shoulil  l)e  willi- 
out  the  wise  counsel  and  support  of  all.  Being 
human,  we  shall  make  mistakes.  Tell  us  about 
them  so  tliat  we  shall  jiot  make  tlieiu  a  second 
time.  We  are  not  afraid  to  face  our  mistakes, 
and  criticism  will  make  us  grow.  But  being  hn- 
man  we  shall  also  be  glad  to  know  when  we  have 
done  a  thing  right.     Thai  will  strengthen  us. 


Com  Husker  and  Shredder  in  Operation 


Standard  Containers 
The  law  authorizes  the  bureau  In  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  promulgate  rules 
governing  standard  containers  for  farm  products. 


dozen,  tho  she  pays  the  price  of  fresh  eggs.     The 
dealer   refuses    to   make   adjustment,   for   he   says 
that  he  Is  selling  them  just  as  he  rt reives  them. 
Without    attempting    to   argue    the   merits   of    the 
woman's  claim  against  her  dealer,  or  as  to  whether 
or   not   it  is   fair  or  even   good   businefs  for   him 
to  operate  on  that  basis,  the  fact  Is  that  bad  eggs 
are  brought  into  the  market  and  sold.     The  farm- 
er who  brings  them  in  may  figure  that  he  Is  mak- 
ing  money   by  selling   his  bad   eggs   at   the   price 
of   good  ones.      It  probably    has    not  occurred   to 
him  that  he  is  constantly  injuring  his  market  by 
selling  a  bad   product.     To  be  sure,  this  may  be 
an  extreme  case,  but  the  fact  remains  that   it  is 
an  actual  one,  and  there  are  thousands  of  dozens 
of  eggs  put  on  the  market  which  never  ought  to 
go  ort.     The  consumer  pays  the  loss  whether  she 
buys   the    eggs   or   whether   the   middleman    sorts 
them  out   and   throws  them   away.     Certainly  it 
cannot    be   suppopsed    that    dealers   are    going   to 
pav  as  much   for  eggs  of  questionable  reputation 
as   thev    are    for   eggs    that    are   guaranteed    fresh. 
This    case    has    been     taken     as    an     illustration, 
hut     the     principle    applies    to     all    other     farm 
products. 

The  foregoing  otitline  will  serve  to  illustrate 
in  a  limited  way  the  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets.  Rest  assured  that  it  will 
not  be  our  whole  program.  But  after  all.  there 
is  only  one  party  who  can  solve  the  farmer's 
marketing  problems,  and  that  Is  the  farmer  him- 
self. This  bureau  can  help  him.  but  in  the  main 
the  actual  solution  rests  with  him.  Our  program 
will  be  developed  by  conferring  with  farmers,  the 
specialists  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
county  agents,  and  others  who  are  Interested    n'e 


Among  New  York  Farmers 

The  Talk  of  the  Field 

But  what  are  farmers  doing  outside  of  the 
farm  and  what  are  they  talking  about?  For  a 
while  it  is  Daylight  Saving,  but  that  is  settled, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  regrets  that 
next  year  there  will  be  no  setting  ahead -of  tlie 
clock.  Now  the  farmers  are  tiiiking  about  or- 
ganization. The  Dairymen's  League,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  h)cal  cooperative,  and 
what  not.  It  is  organization  that  occupies  the 
fanner's  mind  when  he  is  not  thinking  ahout  the 
farm. 

The  Dairymen's  League  seems  to  be  progress- 
ing.    Everywhere  I  go  there  is  talk  of  some  phase 
of  the  work.      1  have  been   to  a  nuinlier  of  meet- 
ings,  know   a   little  somcthin;;  <.f   it<   progress,  its 
personnel,    and    its   activities, 
but  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  Its 
daily    routine.       Yet    I    am   a 
booster  for    the     League    and 
its  officers.     I  have  seen  much 
good    already    resulting    from 
Its    work   and    I    have   got   to 
take  off   my   hat   to   them  for 
the  way  they   are   picking  up 
the      good    men     around     the 
state.      The   League    seems  to 
recognize      that     success     de- 
Iiends    largely    upon    the   per- 
sonnel    of     the     organization, 
and  they  are  taking  the  good 
men    from   the   colleges,   farm 
bureaus,      dairy   industry  and 
the   like.      They    have  started 
well  for  a  winning  race. 

The   increa.se    in    Farm  Bu- 
reau Organization  in  the  past 
year  shows  again  how  organi- 
sation is  coining  to  the  front. 
In  Erie  County,  for  instanee. 
the    membership    has    Jumped 
ifrom   600   to   2.000,  «and  there 
have    been    similar   gains    in 
other      counties.      The     Farm 
Bureaus     are    showing     their 
colors  more  than  ever  before. 
In  some  counties  farmers  art 
beginning  to   talk  of  organi- 
zations even  broader  than  the  farm  hun-au.  They 
realize   that    the   Farm    Bureau    is    limited    in  Its 
scope   because   it   is   supported   by   Federal.   State 
and  County  funds.      It   is  not  permitted  to  enter 
the    commercial    Held    and    in    the    last    three  or 
four  years  many  emergencies  have  arisen  where 
Individuals   of    the   Farm    Bureau    have    acted  t« 
buy   or  sell   some  special   product   to   protect  the 
farmers   of    the    county.      In    Otsego    County,     » 
County   Chanil)er  of   Commerce   has   been   formed 
and   Floyd   S.    Barlow,    the   former   Farm   Bureau 
Agent,  has  become  Its  secretary.     I  do  not  know 
what    the   activities  of   this  organization    are  to 
be.    but    It   Is    clear    that    It    will    have    dlfflcultr 
escaping  those  things  that  a  Farm  Bureau  Is  not 
allowed  to  do. 

In    Tioga    County,    N.    Y..    the    farm    bureM 
agent   is  said   to   have  been   active   in   organi»ln« 
the  Owego  Chamber  of  Coinnierce  on   very  broad 
lines.      Farmers    all    over    the    county    have   th* 
privilege    of    joining,    and    membership    dues   we 
graduated    according    to   the    size  of    business  of 
the    individual.      Thus,    a    farmer    with    a   fro» 
Income    of    $"..000    may    become    a    member   a"* 
have  as  much  voice  In  the  affairs  of  the  organiw- 
tion  as  a  manufacturer  in  Owego  who  has  a  gT«« 
income    of    $100,000.      If    the    Chamber   of   Com- 
merce starts  a  campaign    the   farmer    who    is   * 
member  has  something  to  say  regarding  the  form 
of  the  campaign.     In  other  words,  the  people  o 
Owego    show    that     they    recognize    their    depen- 
dence upon  the  farmer  and  they  have  set  out  to 
ork   with  him  Instead  of  against  him  or  wll»- 
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out  him.  . 

It  Is  surprising  how  many  farmers  are  sllrre 
(Continued  on  Page  .Ten.) 


NEW  YORK'S  BIG  STATE  FAIR 

An  Event  That  Brings  Together  the  Best  Farmers  and  the  Things  They  Produce 

The  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  dur-    been  so  strongly  represented  in  New  York  State.  This  new  feature  of  the  fair  has  grown   to  such 

ing  the  week  ending  September   13th   was   not   a    This  big  lard  type  breed,  so  long  the  Middle  West  an  extent,  however,  that  only  a  part  of  the  coun- 

reoord   breaker,    either    in    attendance  or   number    favorite,  is  gaining  many  friends  in  the  East,  wlio  ties  could  be  given  space  in  the  building,  ("ayuga 

of  exhibits.      The  state  has  spent  millions  of  dol-    rcroKnize    in    it  some   excellent   (iiialilics    ikiI   \wa-  County    was    awarded    lirst    prize,    witli    Chemung 

liirs    in    erecting    buildings     and     equii)ping     the    s«ssed  by  other  breeds.  second  and  Steuben  third. 

rrounds,  but  this  has  failed  to  attract  such  crowds  The  show  of  farm,  breeding  and  draft  horses,  Grange  Day  is  the  big  outstanding  event  of 

as  attend  several  of  the  other  large  agricultural    one  of  the  bfst  ever  seen  at  the  New  York  Stale  the   fair.      The   seating   rapacity  of     the     Grange 

exhibitions.      The    largest    <lay's   attendance    was    Fair,  was  distinctively  an   Eastern  exbil)ition.  Of  liuilding    auditorium    w'as    filled    an    hour    before 

48.064  on  Thursday,  while  on  the  leading  day  of    the    49    exhibitors,    46    were    from    states    east  of  the  speaking  started. 

the  Nebraska   State  Fair  nearly  twice  that  nuni-    Ohio.     The    Percherons    outnumbered    the    other  An  attractive  feature  of  the  fair  which  drev, 

ber  entered   the   gates.      The   total    attendance  of    breeds,   but    there    were   many    high    quality    Bel-  large    crowds    was    «i    little    country    theatre    at 

l€g8  than    200,000    was   not  large    in    comparison    gians,  Suffolks  and  Hackneys.  which  om-act  plays  were  given  by  young  people 

New  York  is  no  longer  the  leading  butter  and  from  Corntdl  Cniverslty,  many  of  who-.n  came  from 

the  farms.     The  plays  were  chosen  because  they 


with  the  Iowa  State  Fair's  406.185,  and  the  725,- 
•00  of  the  Toronto  show;  nevertheless  it  has 
never  been  exceeded  but  once  in  the  history  of 
the  fair. 

The  exhibits  were  of  an  unusually  high 
quality,  and  were  arranged  more  with  a  view  of 
fiving  instruction  and  demonstrating  their  prac- 
tical value  rather  than  for  show  and  for-prizes. 

Twenty  different  makes  of  tractors  were  en- 
tered in  the  tractor  demonstration  and  there  were 
38  machines  In  the  tractor  exhibit.  The  tractors 
attracted  a  large  crowd  of  farmers  and  many 
orders  for  these  machines  were  taken.  The  num- 
ber of  tractors  sold  in  one  day  was  more  than 
half  the  total  number  of  sales  made  at  the  fair 
last  year. 

Near  the  tractor  demonstration  a  hay  press- 
ing contest,  participated  in  by  nine  machines, 
drew  the  attention  of  many  farmers.  A  motor 
cultivator  show  was  one  of  the  new  features,  in- 
dicating the  improvements  being  made  in  trac- 
tor machines  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 

The  relative  Importance  of  the  dairy  Indus- 
try as  compared  with  beef  cattle  raising  was  not 
•hown  In  the  cattle  exhibit,  there  being  nearly 
as  many  animals  of  these  breeds  as  of  the  dairy 
breeds.  The  Jerseys  led  In  number  with  224  en- 
tries, closely  followed  by  the  Holsteins  with  21S 
Mtrles,  Ayrshires  with  187  entries,  and  Gufern- 
•eys  with  123  entries.  Of  the  504  entries  In  the 
beef  cattle  classes,    184   were  Shorthorns. 

The  New  York  State  herds  were  exhibited  by 
f'unties.  Prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of 
hfteen  animals  of  each  of  the  dairy  breeds.  In 
this  special  county  exhibit  seven  counties  contest- 
ed with  Holstein  herds,  three  with  Jersey  herds, 
four  with  Guernsey  herds,  and  three  with  Ayr- 
abires. 

One  of  the  Interesting  features  of  the  cattle 
exhibit  was  a  judging  contest,  under  the  direction 
Of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
Nine  cows  were  exhibited  in  the  contest.  These 
rows  are  owned  by  various  state  Institution  farms. 
They  hare  similar  breeding  and  have  been  handled 
along  the  same  practical  lines.  They  have  been 
fed  alike.  Each  cow  has  taken  up  the  same  amount 
of  stable  room  and  practically  the  same  amount 
of  labor  has  been  expended  on  each.  Their  yearly 
milk  production  varies  from  4,454  jwunds  for  the 
lowest  producer  up  to  20.852  pounds  for  the 
highest  producer.  The  cows  were  numbered  from 
one  to  nine  with  the  number  posted  on  the  stanch- 
ion. Every  one  who  wished  to  participate  In  the 
contest  was  given  a  card  containing  the  milk 
record  of  each  cow  opposite  a  blank  space  for  the 
number.  It  was  left  for  the  contestant  to  write 
the  number  of  the  cow  opposite  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  which  In  his  judgment  the  cow- 
produced.  One  thousand  dolllars  In  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  Judging.  Several  thousand 
men  Inspected  the  cows  and  filled  In  the  cards. 

The  sheep  exhibit  was  strong  In  quality,  but 
considering  the  Increasing  Interest  In  sheep  thru- 
out  the  East  It  was  something  of  a  disappointment 
to  those  who  had  expected  to  see  the  largest  sheep 


were  interesting,  not  wholly  for  the  lessons  they 
taught,  and  wore  practical  for  presentation  by 
inexperienced  performers  who  are  willing  to  give 
a  little  time  to  their  preparation.  Commissioner 
Cbarles  S.  Wilson  has  become  much  interested  In 
the  possibilities  of  developing  community  drama- 
tics and  it  was  the  purpose  in  presenting  these 
plays  at  the  state  fair  to  interest  the  farm  folks 
ii}    this    form   of   wholesome    amusement. 

The  horse  show,  poultry  and  pet  stock  show. 
the  Americanization  pageant,  and  many  demon- 
strations of  farm  machinery  and  new  methods  of 
performing  farm  and  household  operations  all 
helped  to  educate  as  well  as  entertain  the  fair 
visitors. — E.    E.  R. 


^  .  .      „         ,„,         „         „T      -o    .       ^  m              PASTURING  THE  YOUNG  CLOVEE  FIELT) 
Daisies  Grow  Where  Grass  Was  Pastured  Too 

Close  in  Fall  When  the  grass  in  the  pasture  fields  and  cut- 

over  hay  fields  gets  short  in  the  late  summer  or 
cheese  state.  The  demand  for  market  milk  has  tarly  fall  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  turn  the  cat- 
made  heavy  inroads  upon  these  Industries.  Never-  (jg  jm„  ^^e  young  clover  In  the  wheat  stubble 
theless  the  butter  and  cheese  exhibits  this  .\ear  fields.  In  many  cases  light  pasturing  is  a  real 
were  probably  never  equalled  at  any  former  fair,  benefit  to  the  future  hay  crops,  as  the  plants  will 
The  big  cheis,>,  an  annual  feature  of  the  Dairy  ex-  ,jig  jj  allowed  to  go  to  seed  the  first  year,  a  thing 
hibit,  was  larger  than  ever,  weighing  6.813  ,f,j,^  ^^.jn  sometimes  happen  with  alsike  clover, 
pounds.  One  day's  milk  from  3,568  cows,  a  total  y^^  ^  ,jj  of,p„  ^  fact  that  the  cattle  are  left  on 
of  71.000  pounds,  were  used  in  making  this  ti,e  young  clover  too  long  and  the  plants  are  eat- 
cheese,  yet  typical  of  the  dwindling  cheese  Indus-  ^,j  ^^  ,,,g  ^.^^y  surface  of  the  »f)il.  This -is  far 
try  itself,  it  was  small  compared  with  the  huge  ^^Q^se  than  when  not  pastured  at  all,  as  the  vltal- 
:il.964  pound  cheese  recently  produced  by  a  Wis-  „y  ^^  ^^^^^^  j,,  ,},e  plants  will  be  insufficient  to 
consin  factory  to  be  exhibited  at  the  coming  Na-  f^^^y  ,j,em  thru  the  winter.  Heavy  pasturing 
tional  Dairy  show.  .^..j|j  geriously  endanger  the  chances  for  a  crop  of 

This   is  a   poor   year  for  fruit   in   New  York    p,j,ver  or  timothy  the  next  summer,  yet  the  weeds 

stem  to  thrive  better  than  ever.  At  this  time  It 
Is  well  for  the  farmer  to  keep  close  watch  on 
the  young  clover  he  is  planting  and  see  that  It 
Is  not  eaten  too  close  or  the  result  Is  liable  to  be 
like  that  tshown  in  the  photo  on  this  page,  a  nice 
clean  field  of  daisies  ("white  top")  with  only  a 
few  timothy  and  clover  plants  scattered  here  and 
there. — r.   Randolph   Kahler.  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  MOVE 


Rat -Proof  Com  Crib  of  Heavy  Wire  Screen 


•how  ever  held  in  the  state.     The  Shropshires  led 

in  numbers,  with   the  Wardwell.     Hutchings  and    state,   but  this  fact   was   not   in   «''^'^nf«   '"  _^|;« 


Several  of  the  English  counties  prohibit  un- 
der heavy  penalties  the  disfiguring  of  fences, 
country  buildings,  and  other  places  with  adver- 
tising signs.  They  do  this  on  the  two-fold  ground 
that  such  doings  disfigure  the  landscape  and  of- 
fend the  good  taste  of  most  people.  They  are 
right.  There  is  something  deeply  offensive  to  see 
some  spot  naturally  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  re- 
fining to  the  senses  made  hideous  by  some  loud- 
appearing   advertisement. 

And  as  for  returns,  it  Is  the  poorest  kind  of 
advertising.  No  doubt  many  who  resort  to  It  have 
the  idea  that  because  a  man  can  he  hired  for  a 
day  or  two  to  go  around  with  paint  and  a  paint- 
pot  and  write  execrably  about  the  virtue  of  some 
patent  medicine  warranted  to  cure  all  the  Ills  that 
mankind  is  heir  to,  or  the  Iron  clad  qualities  of 
some  articles  to  wear,  that  It  is  very  much  cheaper 
for  him  and  that  the  financial  returns  are  better 
for  him  than  if  he  had  put  a  local  or  display  ad 
In   his   home   paper.      But   it  is  a   costly   mistake 


Urkin  flocks  in  strong  competition.  The  Merinos,  Horticultural  building.     Charles  ^  I  orter.     T^ho  -^^^^^^^   ^^^^^    business  anen    have  In   the   long  run 

usually    strong,    were    represented    by    only    two  has  charge  of  the  exhibit.^    told   the   Nsriter  tiat  ^^           considered,  there  is  nothing 

Bocks.     Some  fine  animals  of  the   Karakul   breed  this  year's  exhibit  was  the  best  ever  n'^"'*  «»  ^Je  [^'^^'^^.^^^.J.^^  ,^^^  ,,^^.^  j,^,  ,„  attractive,  well- 

»erc  shown.     Four  Karakul  lambs  were  sold  dur-  state  fair.   In   quantity  and  quality  of   fruit    ami  ^^^^^^^   announcement  regularly  inserted  but  oc- 

«igfhe  fair  to  the  manager  of  a  large  sheep  farm  general  display.     A  few  years  ago  tnere  "^^^^ ^  rasionally  changed  as  to  wording,  and  which  ap- 

in  Norway  for   $10,000.   and   will  be  exported   to  .iderahle  agitation  In  favor  of  the  box  apple  pack-  •                                .   .„   ,„^                ,hat   the  people 

♦l^ot  country.  age,  and   box  exhibits  were  very   T"-""-'"^"  •  ""^  Ztiguous  to  one's   place   of   business   read.   And 

The  Berkshire,  were  well  represented  in  the  the  barrel  is  still  the  popular  package  for  apnl.s  contiguous 


8wlne  show,  with   six  exhibitors,  closely  followed    as  was  shown  by  the  large  '"'"''"y''  /'*''' ^,,,.  ^    ^_,. 
"y  the  Poland  Chinas  and  Duroc  Jerseys.     It  has  The  County  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  ^^-^^^^^    ^^^      , 

Wnmany   years   .since    the    Poland   Chinas   have    large    bi-il.Vn-.    :;-.  1    ittr..ct.d     much     attention.    . -nr  . 


rel  fruit     in    so   doing,   the  business   man   also   escapes   the 
roach  of  offending  good  taste  by  disfiguring  the 


Biftt**f  »t  tlw 'pf>»to««^  at    Pha»delphi>.    P».  under 
tba  iMSt  uf  Mftrch  3.  1870  • 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

of  destruction  and  the  necessity  for  the  strictest 
economv  will  lessen  the  immediate  necessity  for 
importation  on  the  scale  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  five-year  average  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
acreage  for  wheat,  which  would  be  about  S5 
percent  of  the  acreage  of  1917  and  1918-  It 
would  seem  that  this  advice,  coming  out  as  it 
does  just  now,  is  rather  belated  for  winter  wheat 
growers.  It  will  require  some  time  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  revive  their  dairying  to  a  pre- 
war basis,   hut  consumption  of   milk   and   its  pro- 

_^___ .    (Uicts   is   falling  off   from   lack   of  money   to   pur- 

U.  p.  KKSTKR.    ^,    *»*«•'»'«;  r''!!*    chase  it  even   at   the  sacrifice  of  life   and   health. 
U.vURiETMASOS.H„u«UM^U^    L^T  vear's    exports    from    this    country    were    so 

large  that  It  required  two  billion  pounds  of  milk 
to  make  the  products,  or  about  100  pounds  from 
each  cow  in  the  United  States.  If  the  cost  of 
production  remains  at  its  present  height  and  if 
the  exports  fall  off  materially  it  will  naturally 
"bear"  the  market  here  and  will  necessitate  the 
adoption  of  the  best  possible  business  methods  in 
dairying  in  order  to  maintain  the  business  in  its 
present  rondltion. 


J   F.  riNNIN«"'H\M.  Swrelarv 
P.  T.    L.\WRKNCK,    TreMurer 
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Oar  fob  i»  lo  aerot  our  readers.      Wheneoer  and 
uhereoer  wecanhelpymx.  tarntut— The  Editors. 


Exchange  of  Opinion 

niHE  chief  wavs  In  which  we  may  broaden  our 
1  vUlon  of  life  are:  experience,  observation, 
•nd  the  exchange  of  views  with  others.  It  Is  In 
the  latter  method  that  a  newspaper  may  lend 
Its  aid.  and  Pennsylvania  Parmer  welcomes  and 
Inrltes  free  and  honest  expression.  The  follow- 
mr  l8  extracted  from  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  an 
inland  cltv  In  New  York  state,  renewing  her  sub- 
wrlptlon  because  she  likes  to  read  'the  other 
point  of  view." 

"1  enjoy  reading  the  letters  from  subscribers 
because  it  rives  a  broader  understanding  to  see 
the  thing  from  the  other  fellows  point  of  v  ew. 
io  not  ajree  with  the  average  farmers  Picture  of 
the  city  man.  In  the  first  place,  city  people  s 
urates' a"e  not   what  they  seem  after  the  neces 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 

From  letters  received  we  find  there  is 
general  interest  in  the  following  subjects, 
and  we  have  found  from  experience  that  the 
best  place  to  get  satisfactory  information  is 
from  our  readers.  WiU  you  not  tell  your 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  seeking 
knowledge  on: 

What  success  has  your  community  had 
with  community  or  co-operative  spraying 
outfits? 

How  successful  have  community  truck- 
ing and  marketing  routes  been? 

What  kind  of  house  heating  plant  did 
you  install,  and  with  what  success? 

Have  you  found  milking  machines  a  sat- 
isfactory help  in  solving  the  labor  question  ? 
Was   your   poultry   business   profitable 
the  past  year,  and  what  plans  have  you  for 
the  future  ? 

Information  on  any  of  these  subjects 
wiU  be  highly  appreciated  by  inquiring 
readers. 


'^:^'ii^r:J.rJr^l^^^^^^^^^^  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 

JfploTd^^^^-^Mre^e-a'^.^T^entu^^gTt^    rp  HE    Pal,    meeting    of    the    National    Board    of 
JaS's'^rte  I^ill  «ay  that  the  city  man  s  wi  e      1     y,. 


rni  Organizations  was  held  In  Washington, 


.!«  ^rks  from  morning  until  late  at  night,  that  ,^    ^     September  16-17.  As  the  President  had  just 

is.  Ae    who    is    intent    "\  ^^e'plng    her    hu«hand  ^,j^j,^„  .^e  names  of  the  delegates  for  the  forth- 

..retch  the  small  Income^   ,  ^^--^^^  J,*  nt?y   for  coming  htbor   conference   ...   be   held    in    Washing- 

ln*'?hrente  talnments     etc      I   can    attend.      We  ,„„    ,„    October,    the    disproportionate    number    of 

r.ari  twrsmairchildren  and  a  hou.se  and  garden  ^^^^^^^^^   „^,„^„    ,.„,   ,   ,„„j..r   subject    for  dlscus- 

,o    take    care    of       We    "-'!;;   .''"''.^f^^t;,';/ and    slon  and  nction. 
cuBmakeour»elves.^arecontln^.aJl>   busy    an  ^^    ^^^    president    for   greater 

Jhrfve^g^e  ^aTtnTanTrildiigs^nTve?  looked  so  ,,,J,,„..uon  than  .he  three  delega.es  allotted 
well  kept  as  now.  I  think  a  little  |e««  f ^«'^''  «"  .^Im  bv  the  Presidents  program  for  the  ronfer- 
^^'tith?  farmer's  and  t^e  city  man  J  side  -^^^         ^   '        ■      ^^^,,,^,,  ^.^^^  ^,,„ -,  ,„,.„.,„,.  of  the 

"^"Jf  as'Vr::^..  gorb.wKfmu"t*'be'"llml.     ,„rm    board    had   called    upon    Bernard    M.    Harucb 

Tvln  to  storage      ffThe  consumer  should  not  buy    ^.,^  ^^,  ^.^n  In  Washington  for  several  da>^  and 

Fr3c^^?atrC  ri/Xe  l\,h  r  vi^ew7gir-    ^^  .-e-ood  .o  be  in  Cose  .ouch   with  .he  Presl- 

fhEr^r.a?^:rr  murt'T/ve^-rfer-    "- Action  of  the  farmers  In   placing  the  matter 
iMrJorbur^t' at  times  with  thoughts  of  .he  In-    ^^„^^,,,  ^,,„,e  the  President   was  the  resuU  o,  „ 


September    27.    1919 

as  the  farmers  made  legitimate  use  of  these  chati- 
nels  thru  which  to  do  their  buying  and  sellins 
they  could  not  be  molested  by  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Capper  said  the  farmers  had  not  boe.i 
given  a  square  deal.  Unwittingly  or  otherwise, 
they  had  been  treated  in  many  cases  as  enemies 
of  their  country  and  there  was  an  effort  even 
now  to  saddle  them  with  responsibility  for  tit- 
high  cost  of  living. 

"Farmers  are  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  living."  said  Mr.  Capper.  "Collect- 
ively and  individually,  they  are  the  most  patriot- 
ic of  all  our  citizens.  They  never  strike.  Forty 
percent  of  the  nation's  population  is  engaged  i:i 
agriculture,  yet  .here  Is  a  distinct  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  give  the  industry  a  subordinate 
place  among  the  useful  occupations  of  the  coun- 
try. This  always  has  been  .he  case,  and  al- 
ways will  be.  I  fear,  until  the  farmers  them- 
selves, thru  organized  effort,  demand  and  take 
.heir  righ.ful  place  in  the  sun. 

"The  Capper-Hersman  bill,  allowing  collert- 
ive  buying  4jnd  collective  selling  by  the  fanners, 
is  in  no  sense  a  measure  releasing  them  from  siili- 
mission  to  the  laws  which  forbid  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  combination  which  thi.s 
permits  Is  a  combination  to  enhance  trade  ami 
make  more  easily   the  transference  of    products. 

The  Chamber  of   Commerce  .scheme   for  pri 
vate  ownership  of  the  railroads  tinder  strict  gov- 
ernment regulations  was  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence by  Mr.  Post. 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions  Indorsini? 
the  equal  suffrage  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, the  right  of  farmers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  .he  regulation  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry. 

Another  que.stion  which  created  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  lanii  discussion  was  the  proposed  con- 
trol of  the  meat  packing  Industry.  -Mr.  Culver 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  showed  some 
startling  situations  in  address  before  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  delegates  were  unanimously  of  ttie 
opinion  that  drastic  legislation  is  necessary  to 
projjer  regulation. 

Senator  Lenroot  explained  the  provisions  of 
his  bill  for  the  disposition  of  .he  railroad  prob- 
lem. Altho  the  other  bills  were  discussed  and 
Mr.  Plumb  was  personally  present  In  defense  of 
the  bill  Introduced  by  him.  the  members  of  th" 
convention  seemed  Inclined  to  favor  the  l^enro.  i 
plan.  It  provides  for  the  return  of  the  roac^n 
to  the  owners  wl.h  no  dividend  guarantee. 

About    200   delegates   from   different    parts  of 
.he  I'nited  States  were  present  and   the  busiii' 
was  conducted  in  a  harmonious  spirit.      More  >!- 
tailed    discussion   of   .he   most   important   featuiei 
will  be  dlscttssed   in  later  Issues. 


Jtistlce  of  It  all." 

We   call   that   a   Ifood    letter.      It    Is    an    ex- 
pression  of    .he    innermos.    self   and    wes    not    In- 
tended for  publication;  but  It  has  so  much  of  the 
l,uman  element   In  It  that   we  give  It   for   Its  In- 
trinsic   worth   and    to   enco.trage   others   to   make 
like  confidences.     No  matter  where  we  live,     life 
has    its    complexities    and    the    mere    business    of 
making   a   living   has    Its   trials   and    worry.      A  1 
these  might  be  less  If  we  had  a  better  understan.  - 
inr  of   each   other    and    the   other    fellows   busi- 
ness     If  we  had  this,  we  would  have  more  char- 
ity and  consequen.ly  more  enjoyment  In  life. 

The  Foreign  Demand 

f  N  commenting  upon  the  probable  foreign  de- 
1  mand  for  American  food  products  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricuture  figures  that,  with   the  excep- 


resolution      adopted     by      the     board.       contend 
ing   .hat    the    organizations     represented     by     the 
board    and    speaking    for    8.000.000    farmers   were 
entitled   to    representation    at    least   equal    to   that 
accorded  organized  labor. 

The     farmers'     organizations      were     allotted 
onlv    three    delegates,   one   each    for    the    Na.ional 
Grange,    the    Farmers'    Inion    and     .he     National 
KM.iitv  Society.     The  American  Federation  of  Kab- 
„r  was  called   upon  to  name   flf.een  delegates,  the 
fnlled  States  ChamlH-r  of  Commerce  five,  the  Na- 
tional  Industrial   Conference    Hoard    five,   and    the 
Investment    Bankers'    As.s.»cia.ion    .wo.      In    addi- 
tion   President    Wilson    proposed    to    appoint    per- 
Bonallv   fifteen    members   .o   represen.    the   genera) 
public,     making    a    "round     .able"    conference    of 
fortv-ftve  members. 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  delivered  a  speech 
in  defense  of  the  Capper-Hersman  bill,  which 
specifically  allows,  within  certain   limits,     collec- 


ment  of  Agricuture  figures  that,  with   the  excep-       ';;'  —  ^,„„„^  ,,,„,,rs.      Vnder  .bis  bill, 

tlon  of  pork,  the  exports  will  decrease  fro,.,     his    ^^lll^J^^^l^l^    ^.,„      ,„.„p.ratlve    buying    and 

r  Z.::^'Z::T:^  Z^TJCIZ    :n^:  ..^L  cou.  ,.  established,  an.  as  .n. 


Pulling  Chestnuts  From  the  Fire 

THE  women's  organiza.ions  of  .he  county  have 
a    potential    value    .hat    is    often    overlooked 
The  women  have  made  greater  strides  in  the  last 
generation    in    the   study   of    economic    and   social 
questions    then    have   men    as   a    class,      and   .hi» 
knowledge   is   beginning   to   bear   fruit    in    legisla- 
tion   and   other    ways  since    woman's   advent   into 
politics.     The  addiess  of  the  President  of  the  Na- 
.ional Consumers'   League   at   the   meeting  of  th« 
Na.ional  Board  of  Farm  Organiza.ions  on  .he  mis- 
chievous   influences    of    the   classes    s.andtag   ^■ 
tween    the    producers    and    the    consumers    is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  .he  best  things  of  the  meeting 
But  like  men's  organiza.ions.  .hey  may  some- 
times be  misled.     There  was  received   at  this  of^ 
ftce    a    circular    news    letter    bearing    the   card  cr 
the  Woman's  National  Economic  Committee.  wf"> 
the  title.  "A  Whip  Cracker  for  the  Farmers."  Tl.i» 
letter  states   that    there   Is  a   growing   conviction 
among  farmers  and  stock  raisers  that   the  Kenyon 
hill    for  the  regulation  of   the  packers   goes  inuc 
farther  than   Is  supposed;    that  In   reality  it  w"^ 
.ains  a  'joker'   which   will  apply  .o  farmers  an" 
farmers'   organizations  and   make   a   license  .0  d" 
business  necessary.      Besides  this.   It   will  subjeo^ 
the  farmer  to  all   kinds  "nosey   agents."     pr-V'"' 
Into  his  husiness. 

It  looks  to  us.  if  there  Is  a  bonl-flde  organic 
tlon  of  that  name,  that  the  committee  Itself  i"  ' 
■cracker,"  and   it   is  being  used  by  somebo<i 
the  furtherance  of  selfish  propaganda.  Cnder  i-i- 
en.  conditions  the  arguments  fit  in  well  with  tn  ^^ 
coming   from    other   sources.      Women    as   *e     ^ 
men    should    think     twice    before    they    agree 
pull  chestnuts  from  .he  rtre. 


September   27,    1919. 

HARRISBURG  LETTER 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


ISBURO  LETTER  there  will  be  radical  changes  launch,  today,  as  compared  to  others,  a  great   percent 

ed  soon.     One  of  the  first  steps  taken  pity   as  every    high   school  and    most    be   vie. 

■at    Seeding If  reports  ^^^   '*<^^"   ^^   ^^^    ""^   attendance     in  of  the  grammar  schools  should  have    ture? 

le  State   Department    of  be.ter  shape  as  it  has  come  to  notice  a  man  'at  the  head. 

.   /I-    -.    __...•  i._  herA  fhaf   thei-n  are  acliiallv  districts         Draft  Horse  Rxhi-hit. — Releian  dav  i 
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How  long  will  the  public 
imized   by   farces   of    this    na- 


Much  Whe 

TgSti^'are^corV'ecftKe'w"^    be  Te^rthlt" there  'aV;Tct\;;i'lVdi;t;;ct;  YDraVt"  Horse  EThVbit.-Belgi an  day 

almost  as  much  wheat  sown  In  Penn-  'n   Pennsylvania   where,      because  of  at  the  draft   horse  show  at   the  f a  r 

8mio»<-  »  „„:„:„„  ,no»rint«    ii«  rows  among  directors,  pupils  did  not  brought  out   the   finest   show  of   this 

gyivaiii"  ^^^  state  at  large  B^t  any  schooling  at  all  one  year  and  type   horse   this   fair   has   ever   seen. 

ItprP^  wil'l  doubtless  be  a  decline  due  that  in  others  due  to  an  almos-t  sim-  A    notable     class    was    that    of    five 

mere  "'  '  .  ...    .j^     nrice  con-  "a'*    cause    the    term    was   much    cur-  stallions   from    each   of    three   exhibi- 

to  dissaiisi at ui)u^^  for  corn  as  a  bet-  tailed.      Attendance   Is   said    to   have  tors,  bringing   into  .he    ring    fifteen 

fir  navlne  crop    the  discouraging  ef-  been    rather    irregular    in    many   dis-  celebrated  horses,     the     best  in  this 

fct  of  pests  anil  other  causes.     Rust  tricts  last    year,      especially     in     the  country.     First  prize  went   to  Erwin 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


U  ai  no  ijicut..,.  ." — -   • 

appearance  in  this  state  where  corn 
raising  has  taken  on  a  spurt  and 
likely  to  produce  big  paying  crops. 
The  borer  Is  a  cousin  to  others  bet- 
ter known  to  Pennsylvania  farmers 
and  Is  particularly  destructive.  In 
some  sections  where  studies  have 
been  made  it  has  been  known  to  do 
immense  damage  in  a  short  time 

The  Potato  War.. — Agricultural 
experts  believe  that  the  potato  wart 
has  been  brought  to  a  standstill  in 
the  hard  coal  region  and  that  with  a 
good  concerted  effort  It  can  he  stamp- 
ed out.  Some  very  gratifying  results 
have  been  obtained  In  sections  of 
Luzerne -and  Carbon  counties,  but  the 
human  equation  is  always  present 
and  It  will  take  months  before  any 
deflni.e  s.atement  can  be  made.  The 
state  for  the  first  time  secured  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  potatoes 
would  be  dug  in  one  week  and  this 
has  been   pret.y  well  observed. 

Call  for  Repor.s. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  making  a  special 
request  for  information  on  crop  re- 
jwrts  as  It  desired  to  see  how  Penn- 
BTlvanla     has    me.    the    demand    for 


Moriii  111!  "1  «>     .-juiiriiro     ••«-■■.     "•     uemonsiraies     i  ouiiry      v  uiiiiik. — 

fair    demanded    a    new    hor.icul.ural  victor  G.  Aubry.  extension  specialist 

building  as  the  next  to  be  erec.ed  on  )„  poultry  for  New  Jersey,     gave  an 

the   fair   grounds,   poin.ing  out   that  interesting  culling  demonstration    at 

the    state    leads    In    fruits,     flowers,  ,},e  Allinson  Farm  near  Yardvllle  to 

...^.rotohlca            ECiol           liei>     and      nursery  «     Ioi-do     n.imKoi-     ^t     nmiltrvmon            Uo 


at 

.  _ to 

,cfi^. "..--,      " —    -     a  large  number  of  poultrymen.      He 

stock   Interests   and     deserves     better    ,„i<j    ,1,0,,^    present   that    the    culling 


vegetables,      seed,      bee   and    nursery 

stock   In.ei 

facilities  at  .his  great  exposition. 


OIIY  C.  SMITH 

Chief  of  Pennsylvania's  Market 

Bureau 


...  ._.   „ „„„    >,.......>,. ^ perati_ 

crop  is  7.000  acres  short  of  last  the  office  of  .he  Mercer  County  Board 
year's  plan.lngs.  and  is  far  below  „f  Agriculture  and  proved  to  be  in- 
normal  in  most  of  the  state.  Southern  struc.ive  to  a  high  degree. 

VI-     ^.»  ^wh  s,  mil  to  cut  down    county  and  Long  Island  growers  look        Scarcity  of  Hay  From  Flooding  of 

shal   IS  out  with  a  call   to  cut  uown  nnmestic   cabbage  Is  -•      --      •  -•  -  -        .      


;o;^;rth;°dls;';,;^e;ryear  following    :"J',^;?;^;;'fl;;',oss"c;r<;;^m"    mr  ITO  a  to„.  ^Pp-nestlc  cabbage^js    BipMeado,;:^.^{^e;so/hayYn;Mor 

-'--*  — -I-    .  .K .     . I    .u_   ui..ku.av    now    bringing 


the  war  vear  when  the  greatest  pro 
duction  known  was  at.alned  In  many 
coun.les.  This  Information  Is  being 
asked  for  government  use  as  well  so 
.hat  .here  may  be  first  hand  data  on 
which  to  make  estimates  and  Issue 
reports.  _  ,  , 

Organizing     Time.— State    officials 


nnS  000     ast   vear   ami   ^ie   HlghwaV    now    bringing    $S5    per    ton     at     car    r|,  and  Essex  Counties  « 

??Ain»irnhieciine   .0   careless    .racks  in  central  coun.ies.     No  Dan-    affected  by  a  tremendous 
pepartment    «f_«bJf<^;»"KO   careless  ^^^^  ^^^^_     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^_^^ 


are  seriously 
lus  loss  of  bay 


eiiirai  touinirn.      ..■•».   i^n..  anecieu   ny  a  iremenuoiis  io»h  01    nay 

t  been  cut.     Kraut  factor-  f^^m   floods  In    the   lowlands   In   that 

unable    .0    con.ract    wl.h  p„rt  of  the  state,  and   It  Is  expected 

d  are  left  to  the  open  mar.  ,i,at   because  of  the  loss  of  the   pro- 

1- i.(«>K     aa    ^AK    nor  , ^     ^.^    ai .     ...ill    l...    *«     n^ 


.hat  .here  may  be  first  hand  data  on    ^^  \^^^^^  ^.^^   do  not   agree   that   the  f  o^*""  »" 

_•-._..    ._ i,„   a<i»ima*e«   and  Issue     .    .     ,_ f»..i  oo  u  mivht  hp  ket  wnicn 

n  some   places,      ivam    wrrn   v-m-  vance  in  ine  price  01  miiK  mere,  uw 

-State    officials    '"    ""^''"u"';  ;^mPthTnK'ls"beTng^lone  tral   New   York   growers  shipped    145  i^^  ,„   heavy  rains  In   July  the   haj 

were" at    Washington    the   last    week    ,"o  cut  dowi  1^8^  where  i?  can  be  pre-  cars  of  lettuce  out  of  a  to.al  of  152  „„  ,he  meadows  bordering  .he  uppe, 

were   at    wasningion  ^     _,    ,«,  ^ut  down  loss  wnere       caa  u    v  ^^^  ^^^  entire  coun.ry.     The  crop  Is  passaic  Valley  has  all   been   destro'' 

w..<.tinn      Rad Owing   to  ahead  of  last   year's  but  Is  s.ill    100  p,]  for  feeding  purposes.     The  great 

v""n  oV^"nizV;V.e;pe-c,alIy  co-    ..-^Trrce^andtbor  sU:ati;;?:nT.he  cars  short   of  las,   >-r's   total       R^-  part   of   .he    first    citting  of   upla, 

Ive    buying    and    selling,  con-   djffijulty  of^ob^^^^^^^^^^  f^^^L^^.^.^t  T llg  fsU^/d  Lnd  \Z;r.''T:L'':'^r^ll'':^,T ^^r 


Uepartmeni    is   oujeciuiB    lu   >.o..r.t.-.^ 

handling  of  road   improvements  and  sh  has  yet  been  c.i. 

,            "*      ,     ,   ,       While   there   mav  ies    were    unable    .c 

loss  or  tnateriai.  "  ""^  ''  .  .^  growers  and  are  left  to  the  open  mar.  ,hat  because  of  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
be some  ^-^^  ''o  ""'  "Y^f  ,,i"tt  be  ket  which  Is  now  as  high  as  $45  per  ,,„,t  for  cows,  there  will  be  an  ad- 
f"  K  '1„pL  ™eZls  It  mus  be  ad-  ton  In  some  places.  Last  week  cen-  vance  In  .he  price  of  milk  there.  Ow- 
in    business  me. hods  It   must   oe   an  ^   ^,_     ^.^h^   „..„^.„r«  shinned    14.5    <„_  .«   h„„..^  ,oi„»  \„    t„Iv  thp   hay 

PPer 

roy- 

er 

actlYl.v  In  organizing,  especially  co-  j^^  j^e  and  labor  si.uation  and  the  cars  snort  or  lasi  >*^',  "  "''"■;  (;;;  P«"  01  ,ne  "■^''^. ''' 7 "'<*"•  "''^""•» 
operat  ve  buvlng  and  selling  con-  '  iii!.,\y  „,  obtaining  certain  cars  cent  rains  have  caused  a  heav>  loss  hay— timothy  and  red  top— was  har- 
eerns  In  this  s.a.e  the  pollcv  In  re-  v'"^  ,v^  rnlted  States  Railroad  ad-  In  onions  by  rot  on  I^ng  Island  aind  vested  as  was  the  first  and  In  some 
«rd.oagHc..nural  associations  has  ^T , , ratlin  the  general  h°ghwav  nearby  fields,  which  were  depended  „,es  the  second  cu..ing  of  alfalfa. 
hwJ  ieflned  ar^d  there  will  be  a  num.  ^^^  "  "^^  not  as  hojed  bv  state  on  .0  offset  unpromising  conditions  The  rains  also  caused  the  spoiling  of 
oeen  nennen  ana  ii.e  jn  con-  "H"?',  "»  .J!..i^^«  nnn.ractors  elsewhere.  The  rot  Is  Increasing  and  ni„ch  alfalfa  and  the  clover  rowan 
&  oTtirh^'^Se^BirZ^rMar-  ««,^  tan  ;ere:;r;Va7h\rTo';n'^r-  fi/re  Is  now  no  telling  what  the  final  which  follows  the  timothy  on  many 
4,  ..  ,  congress -Sta.e  con-  "-l^.egjee.  In  -hers  .hey^co.ild  >ie.d  w.„  be^  ^.„,„._„etent,on  of  '^:l^' '^s::^ rl':rn':^r.^r:£  l^'^ 
fer^Jces  of  docVor"*"  me7  connec?^^^  Xn'  .he/ d'hf  i  wo.'ld  nLt  alwavs  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  to  require  longer  curing  than  ^j,  the 
with  the  vaHotssafetv  and  Inspec-  !^f;"  j^h.re  are  alnTos2oS  contracts  act  In  .an  advisory  capacity  and  to  luh.er  fodder  crops  much  that  was 
«on  agencies  of  the  siate  and  men  ^/^^^er  wav  In  PenSsvlvania  now  but  direct  the  policy  of  the  St^te  Depart-  out  in  peasant  weather  Is  now  rot- 
handling  farm  problems  are  to  be  fol-     'h"e   JroVress    will    not   be   what   was    ment    of    ^«'-™''    ""i'^^.^'^^i'^^Jf    "''^   ting  on  the  fl^^s^ 

lowed  bv  an  educational  congress  for    1" ,,  *   ".pj  "fffe'l  this  week  by  Datus  C.  Clark,  a 

Penns^Mvan"a      in     November.      This   '"»^'eT^;''„urv -It    Is    feared    that    Peru  farmer  of  note,  who  serve,,  on  

gathering    .arranged   by   Dr.    Thomas    .vfll'^as     been    considerably      less  the  milk  Investigating  committee  last 

EfMnegan     the   new   State   superin-    ♦'^^'^^    "'*'      '"^'"-                • -— -      T»,t»  ««h«.v  wns  recommend- 

tendent  of  public  Ins. rue. Ion.  la 
marily  to  find  out  what  is  the  m 


with    Pennsylvania's    school    system.    j,p^.,,ong       The   pri 


"P"'"-  ;.^uUrv"raise.Tthis  vear  ihan  former-  winter.  This  policy  ^^fe'-ommend- 
'"  P""'-  W  and  that  weather  conditions  have  ed  by  him  in  the  inquiry  helng  con- 
matter    ..^__.  „,,    „„„<„„.    ihp    fowls    in    many    ducted  1 


ROOSEVELT   MEMORIAL 
A     Roosevelt    Memorial    .Asssocla- 


worked    against    . 


le'r  conditions  have  ed  by  him  in  the  inquiry  being  con-  ^^^^  has  been  organized  and  subscrip- 
he  fowls  in  many  dueled  by  George  Gordon  Battle,  re-  ^^^^^  ,^  ^  ,j,j,j,  ^.,„  j,p  XA\ifn  during 
Ices   have   been   at-    cently  appointed  by  Governor  Sml.n    ^^^  ^.^^^  ^j  October  20  .0  27  of  this 


„ ^„...,, EP.<t(ons        rne   prices    nave    ut-r.i   »•-  ,.<r..w..    -,.- the  week  of  October  20  .0  27  of  this 

especialllv  In  .he  vear  following    .he  ^^nctiveand  .here  will  be  brisk  sell-  as  .a  special    Investigating  ''""''"ittee     ^.^^^      The  object  of  the  fund  is:  "To 

war.     The  governor  will  take  an  ac-  I;;']^ "  j    ,he    birds    ra.her    .ban    feed  -  —■••'-  '-*-  •»"»  -""'"  of  .he  De- 

tlve  part   and  .here  will  be  hig  men  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  win.er.     Many  of  the 


as  .a  special    invesii|i;.«i  iuFi   v>,,.. ..,...--  x^ar.     The  object  or  the  n 

.0  inquire  into  .he  affairs  of  .he  Ue-  provide     memorials     in 

partment.      Mr.  Clark  also  urged  Im-  .^.,„,  ,,,g  .^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^gj 

proved     transporlaion     facilities     be-  mi.tee   which   will   lnclHd( 


from  everv   walk  of  life:      b.isiness.    ;;\     „^,,      ..chicken   factories"     have    proved     transporlaion     facilities     i)e-    ^m^^   ,vhich   will   Includ. 
railroading,  manufac.uring.  farming.    -^^^.^^   chickens   .ban    usual.— Hamll-    tween   farm    districts    ■""'   ""'^'/•^^    iton      of    a    suitable    and 


accordance 

^  ., ional  Com- 
mittee  which   will   Include  the  erec 


i«c^ii    ,,.,...    »,,......--.   ii\jii      \rv    n    .-,« I .€, ..»«.    ......      adequate 

as  a  means  of  reducing  .he  cost  of  monumental  memorial  in  Washing- 
milk  and  other  farm  products.  At  j^n.  acquisition,  development  and 
the  investigation  held  In  Glens  Falls  niainlenance  of  a  park  in  the  town  of 
early  this  year  he  said  his  committee  oyster   Bay   which     may    ultimately. 

•  *  :•     .1 A     M ..    ...tllr     A«.m     n-<ia    phnrfi'-  _l_u {».n1...lA     c 


professional    and   other    branches    to    J^n  "iiarrlsburg.   Sept.   22. 

express  their  views,   what  they  have  ' .^ _ 

observed    in    the    young   people  com-  vvm  YORK  LETTER 

ing  out  of  the  schools    what  seems  .0                  «*<"     *^*  earlv  tnis  year  ne  sani  ms  tuiiiiii...«^^«^  uvsier    nay    wnicn     may     miimait-i.' . 

be   reeded    nnd    how    .0    get    i..      In                          „      ■  .     .1    ,       -rhp   nnen  fourid  that  one  milk  firm  was  charg-  perhaps,   incluiie  Sagamore   Hill,      to 

manv  resJect"  the  c^n  erence  will  be        College     Kegis.ratlon.-The   open-  o                                     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  {^^  preserved  like  Mount  Vernon  and 

Sue    and    as    plaTn    speaking   will    Ing  of  the  school   ^"''    ''""^f  ..^^  hat    ci.y    than    it     was     in     Hudson  Mr.  Lincoln's  home  at     Springfield" 

br^r.d  there  win   be  some  inter-    shows    record    f""-"""'^"  «,  "  J^^i.  Falls,  a  short  distance  away,  because  For  full   information   address  Roose- 

°Ming   de  elonu^ents       In    all    proba-    m^n    in   our  college...      Svrac.ise  In  producers  sold  milk  in  .he  lat-  velt    Memorial    Association.    Madison 

bilJtT.Jefina'c-a;  end   will    also  be    versi.v.  not  »-  '^^^^^e'n  I  "expec  ter  place  a.   fair  prices.      Mr.   Baute.  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

t^rTl'JvotVr  t?  the"f^n:rai:eS    to^'rJg/^e-rS'o:;;  ';'r"eXrer  •  The^  en-  ^^:^::V^:J^:^:^%^  tt*        Anoti;;r  indication    Of    what     or- 

Ind    fn    SPP    wbL^      sneci"ma"ion       s    .rants  in   home  economics  conr-es  are  estigationseems^^^^^^             the   only  ganization     does     for     farming:     The 

\ew  R.  rp,„,      Tn  this  connection    state  normal  schools  of  the  stale  out  '""•    '^';Py^      showing    that   farmers  produced    by    its    members    at    prices 

hauled  from   cellar  to  attic   nid   •>.;•.    «..)u  is  not  an  a.lrac.ne  .n 
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Cheapest  Heat  for  a  Life- 
time of  Comfort! 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


September   27.   1919. 


National  Vegetable  Growers  Meeting 


IDEAL  Heatinf  put  in  your  tmrm  house  now 
for  tine  health  aod  comfort  of  your  ciildrea 


—win  gtve  daily  and  yemrly  heating  •crrico 
until  they  and  you  reach  old  age 


First  cost  of  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  soon  saved  by  the 
continuous  economical  service  you'll  get  from  it-never  need* repair 
or  overhauling.  Always  on  the  job  to  give  the  best  heat  there  13 
at  the  smallest  fuel  cost.  Bum  the  low-priced  local  fuels.  Save  your- 
self labor  and  avoid  the  constant  fussing  and  attention  that  tern- 
porary  out-of-date  heating  makeshifts  always  give. 

o  otKer  improve- 
ment will  give  as  much 


Forcing   down    the   prices   on   food 
products   without    materially     reduc- 
iuB   the   cost   of   other   necessities  of 
life    will    produce    a    food    famine    in 
this  country  in   less  than  two  years. 
One  unfavorable  season  for  field  and 
truck    crops    will    hasten    the  crisis. 
Without  labor,  truck  gardeners  can- 
not continue  in  business.     With   the 
cost    of  every    necessity   of    life     ad- 
vancing. It  is  difficult  to  secure  labor 
on  the  farms  at  the  wage  the  farmer 
is  able  to  pay  out  of  the  returns  he 
receives  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  and 
a  cut  in  food  prices  alone  would  make 
the  obtaining  of  labor  an  impossibil- 
ity. 

These  are  some  of  the  points 
brought  up  by  C.  W.  Waid.  of  East 
Lansing,  chairman  of  the  comminee 
on     arrangements    for    the    eleventh 


teiCAN;f  Ideal  i 

il  Radiators  ^Iboilers  »> 


IDBAL  Boileri 
will  aupply  ainpU 
heat  oo  on*  chaff- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hottft.  depend- 
inc  on  aeventy  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  at  fuel  ia 
made  to  yield  ut- 


happiness  and  health 
as  IDEAL  Heating 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily 
ar.d  quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing 
your  present  betting  arrangements.  You  will  then  have  a 
heating  outfit  that  will  last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand 
and  give  daily,  economical,  and  cleanly 
service. 

Ht,vc  hot  water  on  tap  for 
all  uses 

Our  small  IDEAL  Hot  Water  Heating 
boilers  for  domestic  supply  are  a  source 
of  greatest  comfort  and  delight  to  the 
whole  family.  Gives  the  home  every 
modem  city  comfort  without  dirt, 
labor,  or  ftus. 

Free  Heating  Book! 

Write  today  for  copy  of  catalog  "Ideal 
Heating"  which  is  fully  Uluttrated  and 
give*  complete  information  on  thia 
cheapest  heat  for  a  lifetime  of  comfort. 


and  distribution  systems  in  use  at 
that  time  wore  very  poor,  and  that 
whenever  we  had  a  large  supply  we 
were  sure  to  find  our  markets  in  a 
demoralized  condition.  In  those  days 
we  had  no  assistance  other  than 
copying  our  ideas  from  other  dis- 
tricts where  conditions  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  our  district.  We  made 
many  mistakes  because  we  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  our  business 
efficiently. 

"The  principal  thing  that  we  did 
was  to  secure  more  efficient  distribu- 
ton.and  spread  our  shipments  just  as 
the  orange  people  have  done  so  suc- 
cessfully. The  great  secret  of  our 
success  was  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  best  sales  talent  arfd  correct 
distribution  evils.  Our  next  problem 
was  that  of  standardizing  the  size  of 


annual  convention  of  the  Vegetable  our  baskets.  and  thru  a  series  of 
Growers-  Association  of  America,  years"  work  we  got  the  type  of  bas- 
opening  at  Detroit  on  Tuesday.  Sep- -ket   we   now    use.      Then    we  secured 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. Naexclueive 


IDBAL-Arcola  Rad'ia- 
tor  -  Boilers  for  email 
houw*  without  cellan. 
Hot  -  water  hcatins  a* 
•imple  and  easy  ■•  run- 
ning a  itove — one  fire 
lieatt  all  room*.  Write 
for  acparate  booklet 
"IDBAL  Areola.  " 


Write  to 

Department  F  30 

Chiceio 


-  .^    AMBJCMRMIIB,  COMPANY    „_^ 


tember  9.  and  they  seem  to  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  five  hundred  of 
the  largest  growers  of  vegetables  in 
the  United  States. 

According  to  Mr.  Waid:   "The  ma- 
jority  of   the    truck    farmers   are   lo- 
cated  near  large   Industrial    centers. 
During  the  war    factory    production 
Increased      enormously,     big      wages 
were    paid,    and    the   labor   that   had 
been  used  upon  the  farms  went  into 
the  cities.     With  only  six'h  workers 
as  they  had  In   their    own    families, 
the  farmers  cut  down  their  acreage. 
Many    of    them     gave    up    vegetable 
growing  because  they  could  not  make 
a  success   of   It.      Such    land    as   was 
near    a    rapidly    growing    industrial 
region   was  sold    because   real    estate 
speculators  offered -big  prices    for  It. 
In    Wayne    County    alone,      where 


more  uniform  grading  and  more  ef- 
ficient inspection.  partly  thru  our 
own  efforts  and  partly  thru  legisla- 
tion governing  the  shipment  of  fruit 
unfit   for  consumption. 

"In  any  cooperatve  marketing  un- 
dertaking  you   can't    make   it   profit- 
able to  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
up    standardized    products    In    small 
volume.     For  a  few  cars  of  grapes  It 
will  not  pay  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
standardizing   the    fruit,      but   when 
you  can  handle  grapes  In  large  vol- 
ume il  will   bring  repeat  orders  and 
build  up  a  trade  In  the  big  markets. 
Then   If  you  put  your  fruits  or  pro- 
ducts  in    the   best    markets   and  «et 
the  best  dealers  to  take  hold  of  them 
you    must    have    standard    goods    in 
large  volume.     I  feel  that  some  day 
you    will    all    see    the    Importance   of 


.yne    County    »'«"«•      7"";    ^    standardized   goods   In   sufficient  vol- 
large  portion  of  the   vegetable  crops    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^    competition    from 


LIM£,PffOSP«AT£ 
and  FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR 


SPREADS 
l«¥»  FT. 
¥nDC 


SUDJfEU 

COLLARS 


for  the  Detroit  mnrlt.t  are  grown, 
the  vegetable  growing  area«has  been 
[reduced  more  than  twenty-flv?  per- 
cent since  1917.  The  only  solution 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  problem  Is 
for    the    farmer.-*  .and    consumers     to 


larger  organizations.  I  feel  that  you 
must  also  have  prestige  and  financial 
strength,  coupled  with  the  other  con- 
siderations mentioned  If  you  make  a 
complete  success.      A  cooperative  or- 


?^4. 


wm^^ 


Handles  Wet  and  Damp  Ume. 
Phosphate  and   Fertilizer 

The  fint  tucceMful  lime,  phosphite  anJ 
fertil.rrr  dhtr.butor.  Sprcjd.  evenly  on  level 
or  KillY  l.nd.  PatenieJ  .utomatlc  for.e 
f,^d  ;  .tt.che,  to  .ny  w.^n  in  3  «"•""«?• 
sVve  Time.  Ubor  end  Money  -  Handle 
^  tertlUiet  Only  Once. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL,  You  run  no  risk 

U«e  the  Holden  Lime.  PSo.ph.te  end  Fertl- 

If  It  doe.  not  do  .11  »e  «:l»>m  ''"a  >«  b«<:k 

end  y~t  money  will  he  refunded  promptly. 

WrlteTodey  for  full  particular,  and  .pecul 

trial  order. 

THE   HOLDEN    CO.,  Inc    } 

Dept.  13  a  Paoria,  lU      - 


for    the    farmer.-,  .an.,    ...............     ^-  g.^nization  to  live  must  not  smack  of 

get  together  and  agree  to  wait  until  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^„ 

conditions      become    somewhat     near  ^^^^^             interest  It  cannot  be 

normal.      Farmers  are  not  organized  ...._.  — „.. 

as  are   the   manufacturers    of    other 


commodities.  That  has  been  their 
weakness.  A  careful  comparison  be- 
tween the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  products  and  other  necessities  of 
life  wil  show  that  the  farmer  Is  the 
least  to  blame  for  the  present  cost  of 
living." 


strictly  cooperative.  As  these  move- 
ments grow  larger  It  is  important 
that  they  be  formulated  with  great 
care  so  that  we  will  not  be  coiupelled 
to  do  the  things  all  over  at  some 
time  In  the  future. 

Dorr    D.    Buell.     president    of    the 
Michigan  Potato  Growers'  Exchange. 


HAY 

H    w  0  powEK  I  eo.     w  w.  a  Jt.  »••  ""*. 

T  are  ib*  lari».rt  bandler.  o«  ooBimii.ion  ta. 
A  ta  P«Ur  New  York;  If  T<«  I-"*"  ^ 
Y      ffiaooM    <*    eommunlcata    w1t>    taea. 

s^^^^s         HAY 


Unsurpassed 
for  Long  Wear 

Save  your  TieJ 
Time  and  Temper 

Hall.HartwrliyCo..  .^ffl'"-T,Troy,N.V. 


the  same   business   principles   as   are  Mr   ^^ ^^^l^cl^.^l  that  belong 

the   foundation   of    every    auccessful  '^  ;';''^;X.nge      The  Exchange  be- 

industrial   or   commercial   enterprise.  t«  ^»';  ^  ^^^  "^^^^    ,,,„    ,    ,,,,   ap. 

organization  for  better  sales  and  dls-  J^^    \";';^7^..^^          associations     and 

tribution  to  help  both  producers  and  l''^^^\'^X^L.e6  its  membership 

consumers.         "Cooperation       An.ong  U  "^ J^^  '"^^    ^„„   ^,,,,3,   „„re 

Producers-.      was   disc.isse,!    lj>-    Ha^  to   - -"U  e.g^^^    ^^  ^^^^       ^^ 

r  ^d  ^:^-JJ::  ^r .  .w  ^^f^atio.  ^^..^  ^^^ 


SEED  WHEAT 

I,...,H      iT.i.  li-     .•.'■<-.l     •^'■•■J      "h-l-  Cl'l.'!-.-'!     •»• 

;,r;  O.,  r„n..  Made  l.r,.  jnHl  fr«  '^■■"  '"''j 
V'1%  nrrmln.tion  11.110  per  bu.  ln.-l"rtln«  •»<»  «  ^^ 
Vanae.er,    H-mphllH'    WarehouM.    Wert  Cherter.    r». 


gram 
nant. 


18 


^^^  P°'"'-  .      e      .h.^<.«.Prn    ter  of  fact  we  market  all  of  the  pro- 

•Vears    ago     we    '»    ^^'^'^J^^^j:   '^uets  that   our  farmers  care   to  -el. 
Michigan  began  in  a  ' ""''  ^^^^^^j",  (Continued  on  Page  Nine.) 

operate,  and  we  found  that  the  saiea  t 
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Every  once  In  a  while  these  days 
we  read  about  a  very  fine  dairy.  Cer- 
tain cows  have  made  records  tliat 
are  to  be  envied.  They  really  have 
made  them,  too.  The  owner  has  the 
farm  equipped  with  every  sort  of  a 
modern  help  to  the  men  who  run  the 
dairy  barn  and  care  for  the  products. 
The  buildings  are  of  the  very  latest 
design  and  are  fireproof  and  rat 
proof  and  dirt  proof — almost. 

But  I  have  learned  to  look  a  little 
further  in  these  cases.  The  average 
farmer — and  I  am  one  of  them — can 
not  hold  this  sort  of  a  farm  up  as  an 
example  to  follow.  This  farm  Is  not 
tlie  result  of  brains  and  experience 
and  hard  work  but  is  simply  booght 
with  plenty  of  money.  I  could  go  out 
and  in  a  month  have  as  fine  a  herd  of 
Jerseys  or  Holsteins  in  my  farm  as 
one  could  wish  for— if  I  had  the 
money  to  spend  for  just  what  I 
wanted.  But  we  ordinary  farmers  do 
not  have  it  and  so  we  plug  along  as 
best  we  can  and  get  a  cow  or  two  at 
a  time  until  we  have  a  herd  that 
really  means  something  to  us. 

There  are  farmers,  of  course,  who 
have  started  farming  with  almost 
nothing  and  have  the  finest  produc- 
ing herds  in  the  county  or  state.  I 
Icnow  some  of  them  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  respect  for  what  they  have  to 
show.  It  is  these  men  that  I  keep 
in  mind  as  I  farm  along  with  the 
dairy  cows  in  my  mind.  These  men 
earned  what  they  have  and  they 
Itnow  how  they  got  It. 

There  are  dairies  that  have  been 
bought  outright,  or  have  been  In- 
herited from  other  owners,  that  ar« 
doing  good  work  and  they  are  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  and  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  located.  Any 
good  cow  is  an  advantage.  The  visit- 
ing of  such  a  herd  Is  an  inspiration 
to  most  of  us  and  we  come  home  re- 
Kolved  to  get  rid  of  the  scub  we  have 
at  home.  But  it  Tneans  a  sacrifice  at 
certain  times  and  so  we  wait.  That 
is  necessary,  as  there  are  times  when 
one  would  lose  a  good  hit  of  caah  by 
aelling.  However,  the  idea  can  be 
kept  In  mind  and  the  sale  made  when 
It  is  10  the  best  advantage. 

1  wish  that  when  our  farm  Jour- 
nals gave  us  a  page  article  about 
some  large  and  successful  dairy  they 
would  mention  whether  this  dairy 
was  earned  by  its  owner,  or  was 
bought  by  money  made  in  some  other 
line.  I  believe  it  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  article  and  1  know  it 
would  add  to  the  confidence  of  the 
reader.  The  dairy  that  is  owned  for 
•he  pleasure  of  owing  is  indeed  an 
kdvantage  to  any  community.  Bet- 
ter stock  will  be  introduced  and  un- 
less they  are  of  too  high  a  class,  some 
of  the  otTspring  wll  find  its  way  In 
the  surrounding  henls  and  better 
cows  will  be  the  result. 

I  am  not  trying  to  belittle  such 
herds  as  I  have  mentioned  but  I  am 
trying  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
•»  examples  of  the  farmer  who  has 
huilt  up  a  herd  from  his  own  efforts 
»nd  they  are  doing  something  In  the 
line  of  making  records  that  is  count- 
'Dg-  That  is  what  means  something 
to  me.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of 
""ler  lines  of  farming,  of  course,  hnt 
'  am  Ji.st  bringing  up  dairy  herds 
•because  it  seems  to  be  a  little  mor« 
Prominent  now  than  most  other  farm 
lines.— Earl    Rogers. 


E9  SERVICE 


Wouldn't  it 
be  worth  while? 


If  you  could  afford  to  employ  an  ex- 
pert to  spend  all  his  time  studying 
how  to  mix  the  feeds  for  your  stock, 
to  furnish  them  exactly  the  nutrition  required  and  get 
the  most  out  of  the  home-grown  roughage — wouldn't 
it  be  worth  while? 

For  each  individual  feeder  this  would  be  impossible 
but  TI-O-GA  Feeds  represent  exactly  that  service. 
Our  feed  expert  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
animal  nutrition  from  the  feeder's  standpoint  and 
TI-O-GA  Feeds  are  the  result;  they  make  use  of  all 
the  available  supplies  to  furnish  the  required  nutrition 
at  lowest  cost  per  unit  and  maintain  at  all  times  the 
proper  balance  required  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
In  the  feeding  of  Cows  the  roughages  are  first  con- 
sidered, for  they  are  grown  on  the  farm  and  must  be 
utilized.     They  are  grouped  into  three  classes  and  a 

feed  prepared  to  use  with 
each  class  and  with  it  form 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Fe«d  to  be  fed  with 

ensilage,  pasturage,  green  fodder  or  low  protein 

roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed 

with  medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed 

with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

With  the  plan  as  outlined,  users  of  TI-O-GA 
Feeds  virtually  receive  our  expert's  service  with 
every  bag.  Each  b.ig  contains  literature  giving 
classification  of  roughage  and  full  feeding  tables. 
Every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfactory  results  when  used  as  intended. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  TI-O-GA  Feeds  and  send 
for  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  containing 
valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation 
of  home  grown  feeds. 


a  perfect  balanced  ration: 


The  same  careful   service   ia  fur 
niihed  in  the  preparation  o': 

TI-O-CA   Brood   Sow  atwl   Pig 

TI-O-CA  Crowinc  Shoat  Fm<1. 
TI-O-CA  Fattenint  Hoc  Faad. 
TI-O-CA  Chick  Feed. 
TI-O-CA  Crowinc  Mash. 
TI-O-CA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-CA  Layinc  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-CA  Calf  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Horsa  Fead. 
Colonel's  Ration  (Full  Feed  foe 
Horses). 


Tioga  Mill  &.  Elevator  Co.     Waverly,  N,^  K 


<^<f^<^< 


ILO  FILLING 

Engines 


USES  GOOD  STABLES 


J  believe  in  having  a  good  solid 
"•^r  In  the  dairy  barn— when  it  Is 
•"'Pt  well  bedded.  Concrcto  makes 
"1  ideal   floor  when   bedding  rnough 

diowed   under   the  cows.     Such  a 


KEROSENE 

GASOLINE 

2  To  30 

Horss 
Porlabtm 
Ready 
To 
Vae 


Reduced  Prices 

Buy  direct  —  Tssh  or  Tfrms.  Sure  big 
iroieyon  this  s.l-stcel  ootfit.  Get  Quick  Shipmert. 
WnrE  i;i;;;ncs  tske  less  facl-e««y  to  uoc  — big 
surplus  powrr.  B<-«t  for  ensilsee  ruttrm.  blowers, 
threshers.  10  yesrsshfsd  of  old-style  makes.  Kvery 
part  of  rnrineir'.i^rsnu*ed  asionffssyoa  own  it --no 
•trinir»"-no  time  limit.  Writefor  New  Book  Today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


2M4  Oslilsnil  Ave., 

2»44rniplrs  Bl«(., 


Ksnsss  City.  Sfla. 
Pittsburgh. 


xV  GLOBE  SILOS 

*r  r'l! ^fan  make  nromnt  shin. 


SIDfiEVtlVp 


Can  make  prompt  ship, 
nient  of  Spruce  and 
Fir  Silos.  Wire  or 
phone  our  expense. 
Extension  roof  adds  5 
or  6  feet  to  height  of 
8ilo.  Adjustable  door 
front. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-IS  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 


M  O  LASS  ES^rrX-S.^ 

riiu<ii|iua  HiusMt  em$m,  na  Uttk  sl.  mtmiti*.  n. 


Over    2,500,000    farmers    display 
this   sign   of   separator  satisfaction 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

165  Broadwar  29  East  Maditon  Street  61   Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Find  out  how  to  save 
tons  of  fuel  this  winter 
and  yet  enjoy  better  heating! 


PUT  in  a  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  Furnace  and  flood 
your  house  with  moist, 
healthful  heat  at  a  saving 
of  H  to  H  on  fuel  cost. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  your  house  comfortably. 
And  thousands  of  installations 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  writ- 
ten guarantee.     The  Mueller 


Pipeless  is  so  designed  and  con- 
structed that  it  never  fails. 

Mueller  heating  engineers 
designed  a  better  pipeless  furnace 
because  they  had  62  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  building  of  heat- 
ing systems.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scien- 
tifically and  correctly  applies  the 
laws  of  air  circulation  and  gives 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  home 
owners. 


floor  is  cleaned  easily  and  when  one  in  raising  good  calves.  Skimmllk 
has  a  litter  or  manure  carrier  the  differs  from  whole  milic  only  in  ita 
job  of  cleaning  out  the  barn  is  a  UcW  of  butterfat.  The  food  value  of 
pleasant  one  Instead  of  being  the  fat  can  bo  substituted  in  the  form  of 
worst  thing  connected  with  dairy-  K'^in  at  much  less  expen.se.  and  ex- 
ing  The  litter  carrier,  lil^e  every-  ptrlence  has  shown  that  calves  will 
thing  else  made  out  of  steel,  has  make  practically  ns  good  growth 
increased  in  price  during  the  last 
few  yearn  but  the  increase  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  dairy  re- 
ceipts. I  have  always  found  that 
the  main  trouJjle  with  fanner  dairy- 
men was  that  they  did  not  have  a 
good  place  to  Iceep  their  covs,  and 
that  the  place  they  did  have  was 
hard  to  clean  and  so  did  not  get 
cleaned  enough. — L.  F.  S. 


A  DAIRYMEN'S  PICNIC 

One  of  the  most  successful  Dairy- 
man's League  Picnics  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  held  at  Harford  on 
AuKust  20.  It  was  a  joint  picnic  of 
the  Dairyman's  League  and  Grange, 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm 
Bureau.  There  were  3.000  people  in 
attendance. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  trac- 
tor  demonstration    in    the     morning. 


with    skimmilk,    hay    and    grain,    as 
with  whole  milk. 

A  calf   that   is  equally   as  good  as 
one    nursed    by    the    mother    can    be 
raised  on  skimmilk  at  a  great  saving 
in    the    cost    fif    feed.      Experimental 
work  has  shown  that  two  pounds  of 
grain  will  rcplaco  one  pound  of  but- 
terfat  as    an    energy-producing   food 
for   the  calf.      Butterfat  is  worth  ."iO 
to    60   cents   a    pound    while   a   grain 
mixture  suitable  for  use  as  a  substi- 
tute costs  not  more  than  three  centn 
a    pound.      The    economy    of    using 
skimmilk  in  place  of  whole  milk  is 
evident.      To  the   farmer   who  makes 
butter   or    sells    cream,    the   problem 
of  calf  raising  tlit-n  shi)\ild  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  one  because  of  the 
available  skiniinilk  which  he  has  for 
feeding  purposes. 

It    Is    readily    recognized    that    at 


present  prices  of  dairy  products, 
dairy  calves  cannot  be  fed  econom- 
There  were  five  tractors  present,  the  jp.^|jy  q^  whole  milk  over  a  long 
Cleveland,  8 — 16  I-  H.  C.  Titan,  pg^iod.  It  is  also  true  that  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  dairy  cows 
in    the    I'nitfd    States    an'    found  oo 


_.    -^  ^      7;3;;;;^^tl.rou.hout     Ritbt.5«»-nneto         J 'quehanna  County  has  done  more    lor    ^,,^,,3  pro 

l^^v?r7;j:!^c':^E':r.*S!ri£^^~*fot\ranu^^^^^^  >  Lprovmg  the  breeding  of  live  stock    ^.^.eries. 

S'^'rMXd'^V.;^::^      ^^::JZ^^:^  /    Ithan    has    any   other    county    in    the    ^„^    ,^^, 


The   intere»tjng    book,    "The 

the    MueUer  Pipele"  Fiiro»ce        coupon— NOW  I  /Mueller 

1..  J.  Mu.lUr  Furn.c.  Co..  2aR«^  St. .  _MJ|''»"'j»»  ,^"-   /  F«rB«e*  Ce 


8—16    I.    H. 
Fordson,  and  Waterloo  Boy. 

The  next   was  a   Bull  Show.     Sus-    ^__    ^__^,    ...      

quehanna  County  has  done  more    for    j,,r,„g  producing  whole  milk  for  con- 
..      .      ... .  ii..„  efnnk     _  cheese  factories,  powdered 

tories    and    for    the    market 


MakenofHecting  Syslems  of  Alt  Kinds  Since  1857        /  "}*r*%r* 


r»>iT>TUi*  Diainktwt: 
F«H  fiM  Sa»»iT  C«.,  Pittkirfk,  P>. 
iTVcw.  *  S~  Mi*.  C...  Scr«t«,  P». 
■a^  Santr  C*.,  Uaculcr,  t». 


/ 


/ 


MihrsakM.  Wi>- 
y'  Gentlemen: — 

•      Without  obligation 
■  on  roy  p«t.  P"*/** 

tend   me    youf    free 
booklet    'The   Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your 
Home"  •nd  name  of  near- 
eat  dealer  who  con  ahow  me 


/ 


milk  trade.  On  these  farms  the  mlllc 
brings  a  high  price;  in  many  cases 
JS  or  $4  a  hundred  pounds— some- 
times more. 

A    calf    requires    an     average    of 
about  K  pounds  of  whole  milk  a  dar 


W.  C.  Downey  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,   OHIO 

MANUV  AC1  U  R  K  Rrt 

Quality  Bale  Ties 

I  SINGLE  LOOP      CROSS  HEAD 

The  demand  for  Downey 
Ties    is  heavy 

I  Order  your  RaieTie*  t«xlay.  We  guAran- 1 
lu*  immediate  .sliipiiient.       Prices  ri(?ht. 


fioel 


kaU 


I  drodi: 
r<>r  i 
and  • 
let.   " 


T1if»«   llKurea   rf-prn^m    ihe  atrraM  | 
tmiMr     fit     i.r.<lui-ii.iU    of     a     «r»ila 
brnl   In    Miiii.rxiia   before   and   afur 
tl,*    lua    "f    a    p'lfa    bred    tiiiemaiy^ 
Tha     ljH|im%a4     I 


priresi 


iSM./>v 


ECONOMY 


rctelbofO, 


Stock  Sale  at  Red  Shale  Stock  Farm 


n   Sii*fi\ii 


-hann»   <■■lunl^,    P».. 


Tto»  uniVmliEDwl   will   wll   at   fcuMion   ou   l.i«   fjrm    In   I-tii-x   T-wn^.p 

SATTTRBAY,  OCTOBER  4.  1919.    AT  11  O'CLOCK  A.  M.  SHAHP. 
75  Grade  Holsteins.  Cows  and  Heifers  75 

20   With    C«i«»   b»    Sid«   and    Balance   to    Frwiita    Thu    f»ll. 

25  Purebred  Holsteins,  Cows  and  Heifers  25 

Freili  a*4    Near*,  S»riaters.     lacludlni;—  ,  .u^  ,„  Mn   a.fm.n 

A«,ri<»  iSKoTButtw  7  day.  MM  pound.^     Butler  I  .ear  1»1  ••  P™™"^, 'T'*"'  "  .T""^  .^HT^X^na 
Tlirw  daughtm.  <rf  WlUi  PreamM  Pomiae  Uid.  a  JJ  i-ound  graDdaoa  of  A««iie  »  ..rnar..|4a  Jobanna 

Lad      Two    .*.ll,^    heifer,    arr   fr,-h  .         _    . „„,;-„„.,«,  ..f  Srr.nton,  P.. 

E.  H.  KIDGEWAY. 


»    tif ,  liir^,e    neiier»    aiv    frr^n  —    -, 

Pan^  ran  l«  rrnrlird  fmni  ftiltnn  main  Um,  O.  L.  a  W.  R.  R 
C.    8.    STEPHENS.    Avctianeer. 
F.    F.     RESSEGUIE    ia    ttia    BaX. 


KAISIHG   CALVES  ON  WHOM 
MILK  FARMS 


Day-Eiaer  '^'B^^^-  Motor  Trucks 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  VALUE! 

Day-Elder  trucks  are  the  best  built  worm-drive 

trucks  at  their  prices  in  America. 

SEE  US  AT  THE  FAIR.     Write  for  catalogues. 

Manwaring  &  Goodman,  'l;:^^':.''  15lh  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Hula.,  Pa. 

-DEALERS- 
AMBLER  CARACE.  Ambl.*.  P..  MS.  t.  EASTLACK,  Rickwood.  N.  J. 

DRESHER  MOTOR  CO.,  Lanadale,  P«.  H.  C.  WOOD,  TranMn.  N.  J. 

C.  T.  WOOLSTON,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


United  States  In  the  past  two  years 
Tlie  Farm   niireau  has  orRanized  six 
Bull  Associations.  InrlwlinK  24  bulls, 
at  an  aTerage  price  of  $1000  apiece. 
These  hulls  Include  some  of  the  best 

bred  hulls  in  the  county,  20  of  them    ^^ ^  ^__ 

beinfc  purchased    from   the  best  and    until  four  months  old.    This  amounts 
most  noted  herd  In  ihe  country.  to  1.800   pounds.     If  valued  at  eren 

„„,„.    The   orKanizafion    of   a   hull    asso-    g„ci,  a  low  price  as  |3  a  hundred,  the 

/       thV'M^^\7rP^u«r.S:re':    elation  consists  In  locating  four  bulls    „,„^  ^jone  costs  J54.     This  doe,  not 

/ (jn  one  vicinity,   four  or  five,  farmers    inci,„ie    the    cost    of   hay    and    grain 

/  '^*'"'  .'cooperatlnK  to   own   one  bull;    then,    consumed  in  addition  to  the  milk. 

Uvcry  two  years  these  bulls  are  pass-         Farmers  making  a  business  of  s^H- 

L,,    around.      So.    for   one   investment    j^g    ^.hole    milk    do    not    have   skim- 

the  practical  farmer  can  have  the  use    n,,,^    f„f    feeding    purposes    and   tlie 

of  a  good  bull  for  eight  years.  For  common  practice  Is  to  kill  the  bull 
instance  If  four  farmers  purchased  gajves  at  once  or  sell  them  for  veal, 
a  bull  together.  In  this  association  \-nfortunately,  too  often  the  heifer 
for  an  Investment  of  1250.  they  can  calves  are  also  disposed  of  in  the 
have  the  service  of  a  11.000  worth  of  ga^e  way.  In  such  cases  the  herd 
l,„llfl.  must  be  replenished  by  buying  m«- 

The  meeting  In  the  afternoon  was    ^,,^6  cows, 
a  big  Bucccess.     Mr.  KIrkland,  direc-         q-hree    general    plans    are   open  to 
tor   of  the  Dairyman's  League      was    ^^e  farmer  who  sells  whole  milk  and 
there  and  gave  us  a  splemlid  talk  on    ^^    the    same   time    raises    his   heifer 
the  necessity  of  more  thoro  organl-    calves.     First,  he  may  feed  the  calf 
lat  ion    and   support  of    the    League.    ^  minimum  amount  of  milk  and  some 
H.i.ry  Jeffers,  president  of  the  Walk.    ^aln.     Sufficient   milk   must  be  sup- 
er Gordon  Farms,     was  present  and    ,  ^p^   to  glre  the  calf   a   good  start 
rave   a   splendid    talk   and    boost   for    jt    has    b...n     found    by    experiment 
Sti.quehanna  County.     He  said  "OUr    ,v!th  a  »roup  of  calves  at  the  ininoi* 
'County    was   more    nearly   free   from    station    that    the    minimum    amount 
disease     than     any     other    place    In    necessary    Is    152    pounds    of    whole 
which  be  bought  cattle."  milk,     and     435     pounds     of    skim- 

The  closing   feature   was  a   cham-    „„».     Second,  give  the  calves  whole 
'plonship  ball  game,     all  farmers  and     „i,^   ,or   a    short    time,   after   whicj 
PMirvman's  league  members.     It  was    they  may  be  changed  to  a  ration  « 
a    ten    Inning    game.      championship    calf-meal    gruel    or    so-called    '  tn" 
'roing   to   the   Western     part    of  the    gnhstitute."      Fair    success    has   fo^ 
county.  lowpd  this  method.      Third,  give  the 

'  calf  a  good  start  on  milk,  then  taW 

the  milk  away  at  the  end  of  about 
two  months  and  put  the  calf  '^^  » 
bar  and  grain  ration.  Fair  sn' 
has  been  obtained  with  both  the  sec- 
ond and  third  methods.  A  discoii- 
Sion  of  these  two  methods  Is  given  » 


Whole    milk    is    nature's    balanced 

ration  for  the  young  calf  and  should    ^ 

be    f.d   during  the  first  ten   days  or    ^  ^,^^,,,3^  which  will  be  sent  f  ree  •• 
two    weeks.      Whole    milk,    however.    ,e,,„est.— Missouri  Circular. 

contains     the     valuable     constituent. . 

biitterfat,  which  goes  Into  the  manu- 

f  cture    of    the    most    highly    priced 

'iirr    products.      When    the    selling 

price  of  butterfat  is  from   50   to  60 

cents  a  pound.   It  Is  not  an   econom 


EXPORTINO  AYRSHIKE  STOCK 

During    the     past    several    ^^^ 
there    have    been    a    number    of  ^ 


ge,*t«mber   27.    lfU9. 

NATIONAL  VEGETABLE  GROWERS 
MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  Six.) 
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cents  a  pounrt.   u  is  n"i  »"   •=-" ~-  .    .       .  .  „   rattle      fse 

,     ,  '^,,,.     ,-     feed     calves    with    portations    of    Ayrshire   cattle^ 

Tblle"  m        ov"    ITy   l^n.    periods,    shipment  went  to  N'carauga^  Ce  ^r- 
^H.ber  is  It  necessary  to  feed  whole    A-erIca;    one    to    jap  n.      nd 
milk  in  large  quantities  for  success   have  gone  to  the  Vlrgla  Isian 


thru  the  Exchange  in  carloads.  When 
we  were  starting   last    year   we    had 
gome   staggering    problems    to    face, 
but  onr  people  have  stood  by  us  from 
the  beginning.      Different    men    have 
so  much  different  conception  of  what 
a  Rood     potato    is  like    that   if     has 
greatly   complicated     our    marketing 
problem.     It   has  been  our  aim  from 
the  beginning  to  standardize  our  po- 
tatoes and   to  that   end   we  have  de- 
cided upon  one  variety,  the  Petoskey 
Golden   Russet,      as   the   ideal    potato 
(or  our   soil  •  and    climate,      and    at 
present   more   than    seventy-five     per 
cent  of  our  growers  are  planting  this 
variety.     In  some  of  the  counties  in 
the   Northern    Peninsula    the    Green 
Mountain  reaches  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  the  Petoskey  Russet. 
Howard   W.    Selby,   of    Springfield. 
Mass.,  had  for  his  subject,  "Coopera- 
tion in     New    England."    which     he 
handled  as  follows:  "In  order  to  give 
you  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  coopera- 
tion has  developed    in   New  England 
it  will  be  necessary  fctr  me  to  go  back 
about  six   years   and   tell    you   about 
bow  the  people  of  that    region   have 
cooperated   to  the   end    that    agricul- 
ture might  prosper.  In  the  first  place, 
the  business  men  have  given  hearty 
cooperation     to     the     farm     bureau 
movement.     Taking  the  viewpoint  of 
a  business  man,   who  said  in  regard 
to  the  county    agent    work:      'What 
am  one  man   do    in   a   county?'     So 
there  developed   the  Hampden   Coun- 
ty Improvement    League,    which   em- 
ploys from  ten  to  fifteen  men  to  look 
after  the  agricultural  affairs  of  that 
county.     And  as  this  work  has  been 
going  on  in  Jhe  New  England  states 
where  the    agricultural     possibilities 
tr*  M>  limited  it  has  been  found  that 
It  pays.     Our  work  In  helping  grow- 
er! market  their  products  In  -the  In- 
diMtrlal    centers     without    waste     In 
transportation        and        distribution 
charges   has    helped    the   growers    to 
develop  their  business  and  correlate 
tielr  Interests.      One    business     man 
uid  regarding  the  falling  off  In  the 
number  of  dairy   cows  In  Massachu- 
•etts    that    we    could    send    to    New 
Hampshire      and      Vermont    for    our 
milk,  but  a  survey  that   we  made  of 
those  two    states    showed    a    marked 
UlUng  off  In  the  number  of  cows  be- 
ing milked.    After   we  made  a  report 
of  the  survey  to  him  he  agreed  th«t 
•smething  must  be  done  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  dairying  and  cause  our 
farmers  to  see  the  profits.     As  a  re- 
Mlt  of    making    a    careful    study    of 
Ih*  dairy  situation   in  New   England 
we  prevailed  upon  the  oflflcers  of  the 
National     Dairy    Show    to     come  to 
Springfield,  and  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lar* was  spent   in   housing  It. 

'.'The  failure  of  local  organizations 
••  we  analyzed    it    has   been    due   to 
the  fact   that   many    managers   have 
keen  engaged  on  half-time,     and  no 
■lan  can  be  a  great  succcess  when  he 
h  making  a  plaything  or  side  line  of 
Tour  business.      Many    organizations 
kave  not   been    financed   properly     to 
•efure    the    full     advantages    of    co- 
opfratlon  in  buying.  In  selling  many 
fanners  follow   the  lines  of  least  re- 
e*«tance   by    going    to   his   fellowmen 
»>»d  saying:      'Why  should  I  sell  the 
♦•operative   organization     when     the 
local     buyer      is     paying    the      same 
price?'    Our  farm  bureaus  are  doing 
»  grand    work    but    they    are   handi- 
capped because   they   cannot   aid   the 
fanners  In   entering    Into    collective 
Wgalnlng." 


Stewarts  haul  the  load  for  less 

—Less  in  first  cost 

—Less  in  running  cost 

— Less  in  time  lost 


5  SIZES 

4  Ton  Chassis 

1  Ton  Chassis 
I J  Ton  Chassis 

2  Ton  Chassis 
3i  Ton  Chassis 


ALLEN   MOTOH   CO. 

lOtb    a    Hamilton    StR. 

AUeutown,    Pa. 

OOMEBT-SCHWARTZ 

MOTOB   CAB    CO. 

128  North  Broad   St. 

FhUsdelphla,    Fa. 

IBON    CITT   MOTOBS    CO. 

6914     Fena     Ave. 

Plttibnrgta.    Pa. 

GOMERY  SCHWABTZ 

MOTOR    CAR    CO. 

116     HarkM     St. 

Harrlibarg,  Fa. 

BBADFOBD    OABAOE    CO, 

S    Conireii    St. 
Bradford,   Pa. 

BEBBY  TBUCK  k 
BODY  CO. 

Kane.  Pa. 

BBOWN  SPATH    MOTOR 

COBPOBATION 

1711    Ub«rty    St. 

Erie,  Fa. 


Stewart  construction  is  simplified  by  eliminating  all  needless  parts 
giving  you  a  more  economical  truck  and  saving  you  considerable  in 
first  cost. 

This  means  real  economy  in  operation — less  weight  to  wear  tires  and 
consume  gas  and  oil. 

Stewarts  overcome  the  shortage  of  help.  The  time  they  save  in 
hauling  can  be  given  to  other  farm  duties.  Good  profits  can  be 
made  from  neighborhood  jobs. 

An  example: 

li  Years'  Service,  Nothing  but  Satisfaction 

"The  Stewart  Truck.  Model  No.  8,  I  purchased 
of  your  dealer  Feb.  14,  1918.  has  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction  up  to  present  date." 

(Signed)  PHILIP  KIEFER, 

Garden ville,  N.  Y..  April  22,  1919. 

Stewart's  constant  reliability  is  proved  in  over  500  Anrierican  cities, 
hundreds  of  up-to-date  farms*  and  in  27  foreign  countries. 

In  5  Years  No  Stewart  Has  Worn  Out 


STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION  BUFFALOrN7Y.,  U.  S.  A 


Write  for  free  booklet.  "HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  MOTOR  TRUCK." 


R.  K.  TIRES 

ARE    FIRST    CLASS 

l-ir>t  ,  Un  nialiriaU.  [..us  I'.rsl  i'.»«! 
woTkm«n»liiji.  m»kf»  a  first  cla»« 
tiri'.  Ketrt-adird.  Ihin  doul.l*  chain 
itilfhed — thr  tread*  and  ca^ine^  thi- 
liftt  jomit'le.  We  know  fh.it  evrry 
t.rc  w;ll  do  IrUtr  tuvue  than  j«tt 
rxi'frtfd   «f    it  I 

Ouarantrfd.    o4   C"urie — eTm   at 

XUrte    .itlli"    rricei: 


Pin 
»ri3 
301.1  1 
3'.-l3   1 
3ll4 
3;14 

:3>4 


I'rice 

:     T  M 

2       l.M 

10  M 
10  CO 

lu  M) 


34x4 
3414  1 
3->l4  1 

3614  1 

.t'l'i 
37lu 


Prlfe 
III  ov 
3     I2!« 

2     IJt'fl 
2     I4M 

14  (Kl 
14  10 


Help  Wanted 


Add  tl.OO  to  the  aboT*  for  Nod- Skid  Tira 

2    l*r-*nt    <IT   f"f    rath   with   culrr. 

19    i<-"»ol   dcix'iit    required    witli    all    C.    O.    D. 

urilcr*. 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

8J7  N«.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S^nJ  lot    Jtt€rit>lir*   iaokltl   anj  firice  liil. 
CooJ    Itrrttotv    Opfn  for    l.itf    A$*ntt. 


WANTED- 

.''.iiRle  men  to  work  in  u[.  to  date  cow 
liarn.  Must  be  good  dry  hand  jnilkers. 
\'>  aKfs  l'">0  p"  month  and  board.  Good 
cpjiortunity  fur  advancement.  Can  aI«o 
u»e  one  or  two  expirienced  min  at  milk 
ing  and  fieding  ti»t  lOwt.  w.igfs  (or  tlii^ 
wiTk   dfjendinp  on  experience  and  ability. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

WINTHF.RTHUR,  DEL. 

3".0    h.ad   of   rcp.st.red    Hol.itpin*. 


-GINSENG- 

We  want  wild  Ginseng  for  exrort  to 
China  and  aolinit  your  ahiimirnt  in  larre 
or  imall  qnantitien  Quirk  CMh  Keturnd 
We  pav  ExiTt-«»    Hpnd  for   frer   iricc  list 

H.    A.   SCHOENEN  &  SON 

136  WEST   25th  ST..   HEW  TOBK  OITT. 
Rarcrcnoe:      Oreenwlrh    B«n»     N     T     r 


Office  Help  Wanted 

A     ihf.r..\ii:hlT    fii»ri«>ni-«l.     reliable    rlffk    f'r 

A»i«tanl  rirrk  rai.hle  of  oi«raiini:  tjjewrit^r 
mil    tilnilatini:    m«rhlne 

Kir-t  rlasa  rtrnoeraijber  eir»ri»n<-«d  In  ttrv 
inc   r,**-«'nl)».    nl«-«     rtr 

THenhnne  or»r»t<.r  fi.r  i.rliiie  eirhansc.  •! 
i*riinr<.    ni't    nK-e»»arv 

IxK-aimn  nn  liree.  f«nr>.  prlvite  rr.un>rT  e«_ 
Ut*  •■Ij.'intnii  ritv  Ix.unilarT  Cood  w»«e«  anrt 
wr.rking    ronditliins.      l"oUa»«e    fumisbed    marned 

Aptl"    in   own   l»nd   writlnr   In  Fox   ST.   B»r- 


WANTED  MARRIED  FARMER  olttwilt  children,  ta 
lake  rharff  of  75  iTf  fineral  farm  nn  sharps  cr 
»«HrT  Mu«t  he  thorouehlv  eiperlen<^.  wife  to 
help  With  hmiwwnrk  Kirellent  ar«,mmnd«tl.  na. 
v.ihA    opToniinttT       B'it    ;ci     Hi.rewell.    N     .' 


Conlradort  lo  ihe  GoTenuBem 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co, 

1 312    Market    Street,     Philadelphia 


jV^'  gr%iif  farm  *»oc«,  vafea.  lawn 
^  t*T\rr  t.4irSwir«.»t«  .IftOali-l**  Poatal 
bHrwa  Itivtr'-at   l-t-nca  Rar«aia    Ito^k   aver 


liFREE 


BRO>«HS 

I  rtna 

BOOlt 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writins^  to  advertisers. 


IK  iiSmniivti,  wwc  co..  Be»t.i  121,  clcteum.  0. 
ASRISONS*  NUBSEKBE] 

^Mcb.  wn>l«.  p««r.  P^^iJ^^Si^SSSt 

Ol>la«  trm.  Boa  <r>     PllW.  — .' 

"bwp  to  The  Old   Hellatxo  Houae 
Daniel  McCanray*(  Swn  . 

CJ-OS  Wakaili  lldt.        Pmjbwili.  "• 


H 


S 


HAY 


%' 


I 

I 
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up  about  the  Cole  Fraud.  Men  who 
have  only  grade  cows  are  eager  to 
know  the  details  and  there  is  hardly 
a  man  who  has  not  heard  of  it.  From 
my  talk  with  breeders  and  farmers,  I 
am  pretty  well  satisfied  now  that 
they  realize  the  folly  of  weekly  tests. 
Surely  this  is  a  great  blow  to  the 
■weekly  tests  with  innumerable  rami- 
fications and  if  it  results  in  the 
adoption  of  the  yearly  test  undoubt- 
edly some  good  will  come  from  this 
scandal. 


Fairs  and  Picnics 
Fairs  seem  to  be  no  different  than 
they   ever    were.      The    midway    and 
races   are    the   main    attraction     and 
people   seem   to   gather   more   for   ac- 
quaintance sake   and  a  day  off   than 
from  any  motive  of  education.  Sure- 
ly the  atmosphere  of  county  fairs  is 
not   uplifting,   and    exhibits  are  rap- 
idly  dwindling   in    numbers.      I   per- 
sonally should   much   prefer    to    see 
the  farm  and  home  exhibits  reserved 
for    winter    shows     which    the    farm 
bureaus    are     gradually    developing. 
At  such  a  show  the  atmosphere  may 
be    made    entirely    educational     and 
farmers  will  come  to  learn,  not  prac- 
tices   alone,     but     such      things      as 
sources  of  seed.     Such  shows  will  de- 
velop   a    spirit    of   ■community    swap- 
ping and  trading,  and   if  grain  com- 
petitions are  conducted  In  connection 
with  them  much  valuable  education- 
al   material   may    be   gained     at     the 
same  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  winter 
meetings   should   be  open    to   trades- 
men   of    all    classes,    as    a    means    of 
eliminating      the     undesirable,      and 
that  they  should  not  be  void  of  pleas- 
ure and  of  those   things  which   tend 
to    create    a    desire    for    the     better 
things  of  life.     There  should  be  good 
music,    good    speakers,      a    rest    room 
a«d  library,  equipped  wth  the  neces- 
sary comforts  of  life,  and  good  books 
and   magazines.   The  children   should 
be  given  prominence.  Contests  should 
be   arranged   for    the   boys  and   girls 
of  the  various  clubs  and  they  shouM 
be  awarded   with   prizes  which    will 
broaden    their    vlson    and    sphere   of 
life.      Money    may   be    good,   but    the 
boy  or  girl   may   not   be   capable    of 
using  U  to  broaden  his  or  her  vision, 
or   perhaps,    he   or   she   may    not   bo 
permitted.     A  plow,  a  cultivator,      a 
calf,  a  cockerel,  or  a  sheep,  each  i.s 
good  In  Itself  for  a  boy;  a  dress,  an 
apron,  a  handbag  and  the  like,  each 
is  good  in  itself  for  a  glvl.  but  there 
is  nothing  new,  nothing  uplifting  in 
these   things   tho   they  are   valuable, 
and  even  tho  animals  are  alive    and 
active.     Why  not  a  trip  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan   Museum    of    Art.    the   Zoo. 
the   good    theatre,   the   good   concert, 
or  to  the   works  of   nature— Niagara 
Falls  and  the  like,  or  even  to  a  large 
manufacturing  plant   where  <here  Is 
action?      These   things  will   not   nec- 
essarily lure  the  boy  or  girl  from  the 
farm.     They  will  inspire,  create  am- 
bition and  enable  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  to  bring  them  to  the 
farm  home. 

Farmers  picnics  would  seem  to 
fulfill  their  purpose  much  more  sat- 
isfactorily. Here  people  gather  for 
comradeship,  and  the  younger  gener- 
ation for  games  and  recreation.  T's- 
ually  there  is  a  band  and  good 
speaking.  Sometimes  the  mistake  Is 
made  of  having  technical  addresses. 
That's  Just  what  people  wish  to  get 
away  from  on  such  a  day.  They  are 
Interested  In  the  bigger,  broader  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  nation  and  th« 
world  and  a  good  address  on  current 


topics  pleases  them  and  they  go  home 
feeling  better  about  themselves, 
their  county,  their  state,  and  their 
country  and  the  part  'they  play.  In- 
cidentally. I  thought  the  speaker  at 
a  Warren  County  picnic  left  a  good 
thought  to  carry  home.  He  told  his 
hearers  of  the  destruction  of  proper- 
ty by  the  war,  the  Influx  of  money 
and  wealth  Into  this  country,  the 
inflation  of  the  dollar  and  how  it 
would  only  buy  one-half  as  much  as 
it  would  ten  year.s  ago.  He  suggest- 
ed that  if  they  had  any  money  to  pay 
off  the  farm  mortgage  which  was  a 
debt  incurred  several  years  ago  but 
which  had  not  changed  in  value 
during  the  war.  But  he  added  that 
progress  depended  upon  activity  and 
any  money  over  the  mortgage  cost 
not  needed  for  working  capital 
should  be  .put  into  improvements. 
Surely  we  will  get  nowhere  If  we 
stand  still. 

My   observatons    indicate   that   im- 
provements    on     property     today  are 


The  center  of  the  road  should  bo  left 
alone  'and  the  material  from  tho  sides 
and  gutters  scraped  away  or  thrown 
out  on  the  bank.  Tn  some  places  and 
along  hard  surface  roads  It  is  carted 
away.  Along  the  mud  road  It  should 
be  carted  away  If  there  Is  no  other 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Then  too,  farmers  should  Interest 
themselves  more  in  every  state  and 
national  campaign  for  road  building 
and  improvement.  Recently  there 
has  been  entirely  too  much  campaign 
for  national  highways,  coast  to 
coast  highways,  and  not  enough  pro- 
paganda for  home  construction  of 
good  roads.  The  people  of  the  cities 
are  becoming  more  and  more  depen- 
dent upon  roadways  leading  to  and 
from  the  country  immediately  sur- 
rounding them,  and  less  dependent 
upon  tho  railways  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  food  supply.  The 
ramification  of  the  country  with  good 
stone  and  concrete  roads  Is  the  im- 
portant   thing   of   today   and    it   Is  a 


A  Veteran  of  Ten  Years  and  Many  Acres 


largely   in    the  form  bf  labor  saving 
dovlces  mainly  for  the, home.     There 
seems    to     be     unusual     Interest     In 
lighting  systems,   washing  machines, 
milking  machines,  and  devices  which 
help  out  the  situation  caused    by  the 
leaving  of  the  hired  man.     Tractors 
too  are  coming  In  for  their  share    I 
am   told  that   15.000   people  attended 
a  tractor  demonstration  at  Holcomhe. 
not  far  from   Rochester   some   weeks 
ago.     But,  after  all.  these  things  are 
not    going   ahead    as   rapidly  as   they 
should.      Many    farmers   seem    to   be 
waiting  to  take  account  of  stock. 


part  of  the  farmer's  duty  to  show 
and  to  teach  the  city  people  how 
true  this  Is. — .John  H.  Voorheos. 


Roads 
Farmers   are   all    interested   In   the 
maintenance  of  roads  altho  It  Is  only 
in    winter   when   there  are  many  ex- 
hortations about  them.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion   that    summer    practices    are    the 
cause     of     winter's      ill-feelings.      In 
New  York  the  state  and  county  roads 
are  maintained  very  well.     Of  course, 
there  Is  room  for  Improvement     but 
my  observations  show  that  the  patrol 
system,      if   efflclent.    Is  an   excellent 
means  of  maintenance.      But      many 
farmers  are  dependent  upon  the  cross 
road— the  mud   road— and  often   the 
township  secures  the  services  of  the 
farmer    to    care    for    this    road.       It 
seems  to  be  the  practice  here  In  New 
York     and    everywhere   else   I   guess, 
to   scrap   the   mud    from   the   gutters 
and  put  it  In  the  middle  of  the  road 
to   round   It  up  or  crown  it   up.      A 
road    m\ist   have    good    drainage   and 
it  should  ho  higher  in  the  center,  but 
it   Is  follv  to  put  the  mud   from   the 
gutters  up  on  the  middle.     This  mud 
in  the  gutters  Is  filled  with  roots  and 
organic  matter  and  simply  makes  the 
center  soft.     It  Is  like  plowing  down 
stubble  for  organic  matter  In  a  field. 
or    growing   a    green     manure     crop. 


DURABILITY  OF  THE  TRACTOR 

One  of  the  big  questions  In  the 
minds  of  farmers  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  farm  tractors  Is  how  long 
will  they  last.  The  accompanying 
Illustration  shows  a  tractor  that 
started  Its  work  on  a  South  Dakota 
farm  in  1909.  It  has  to  lU  credit 
1.7.">0  acres  cf  wild  sod  breaking — 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  a  tractor  can 
be  put  to — 5.600  acres  of  stubble 
plowing,  and  S21  days  of  threshing. 
In  the  latter  work  It  has  been  opera- 
ting a  40x62  inch  separator  and  has 
threshed  TT.O.OOO  bushels.  In  addi- 
tion. It  has  done  many  other  miscel- 
laneous jobs  and  much  road  work. 

Old   No.    1,   as   It   has  been   named 
was   borrowed    for   exhibition   at   the 
recent    National    Tractor   Demonstra- 
tion at  Wichita.     It  plowed  reguliir- 
ly  at  this  demonstration,      alongside 
of  tractors  that  were  not  even  dream- 
ed   of    when    this    veteran    took    the 
field    ten    years    ago,    and    It    did    Its 
work    easily,    steadily,    economically. 
This    record    oi   Old    No.    1    is  not    a 
guarantee   that   all     tractors    can    do 
likewise,    but    It    Is   a    partial   answer 
to  the  question  of  how  long  a  trac- 
tor   may   be   expected    to   last.      After 
the    demonstration    Old    No.    1    went 
back  to  Its  work  In  South  Dakota. 


THE  THREE  GREATEST  COLLEGES 


I  was  talking  the  other  night  with 
my  friend  Jaffrey  Dougles  who  has 
been  making  his  home  In  the  hill 
country  ever  since  he  became  con- 
vinced   that    the    driving,    strenuous 
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life  of  n  big  city  newspaper  editor 
was  only  getting  him  closer  and 
closer  to  nervous  prostration.  Jaffrey 
has  always  held  firmly  to  the  idea 
that  any  man  with  tact  can  shame  a 
community  by  suggestion.  A  sui?- 
gostion  is  anything  that  arouses 
thought.  He  has  therefore  made  It 
his  buslne.ss  to  do  on  a  smaller  scale 
what  he  did  in  a  larger  way  when  h" 
was  directing  the  editorial  pollcipii 
of  a  big  dally. 

"Of  course  I  cannot  roach  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  every  day,"  h" 
said  to  mo.  "  but  I  can  drive  dowr. 
the  road  In  my  fiivver  and  chuck 
.several  Ideas,  Into  as  many  minds. 
Pete  Samson,  who  lives  at  the  foot  of 
Breen's  Hill,  and  whoso  front  yard 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  community 
with  Its  manure  pile,  its  broken  ina- 
rhinory.  Its  half-rotten  boards  and 
other  truck,  cleaned  up  the  place  be- 
cause one  afternoon  I  picked  him  up 
and  took  him  over  to  Judge  White's 
farm.  I  knew  what  a  moss  that 
Judge's  place  had  been  before  he  go" 
bold  of  It,  80  I  got  him  to  talk  about 
the  changes  he  had  made.  That  gav^ 
mo  «  chance  to  intimate  to  Pete  tha' 
he  and  I  ought  to  get  busy  and  se'' 
if  we  couldn't  boat  the  Judge  at 
landscape  gardening. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Pete," 
I  said.  I'll  help  you  with  your  plar> 
If  you'll  help  me  with  mine.  Lef- 
show  that  law  person  that  he  isn't 
the  only  expert  on  a  nlco  home  In 
those  parts.' 

"Pete  was  a  bit  doubtful.  I  couM 
see.  But  I  rushed  right  along  with 
my  talk  and  when  we  got  to  his  place 
I  said  'This  is  a  good  time  to  star' 
now  that  we  are  here  together  anl 
in  the  right  mood.  I'll  stop  right 
here  now  If  Mrs.  Pete  will  invite  m 
to  supper,  and  you  can  come  up  to 
my  place  next  Saturday  '  With  that 
we  started  In  and  made  quite  a 
change  before  the  call  came  from 
the  house  for  one  of  Mrs.  Pete- 
meals.  The  next  day  someone  at  the 
store  asked  Pete  what  he  had  done 
to  his  yard.  It  looked  sort  of  drp»se<! 
up.  And  Jake  Wllkins  got  Pete'? 
pride  stirred  up  by  tolling  him  he 
could  not  keep  his  yard  clean. 

"That's  what  started  me  on  my 
mad  career.  I  decided  to  advertise 
what  I  think  are  the  three  greatest 
colleges  In  the  world — colleges  ererr 
man  and  woman  can  attend,  no  bat- 
ter where  they  live.  These  three 
are:      Books,  People,  and  Work. 

"The  world  of  books,  magazine*, 
papers,  patnphelfs,  containing  all  the 
Ideas  we  can  ever  use  In  any  walk  of 
life       are    at     our    command,     even 

If 
when   we  have  almost  no  mone).    " 

we  want  them,  we  can  get  them.  The 
government  sends  free  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  good  stuff.  Many  great 
men  have  found  a  few  books  of  great- 
er worth  to  them  than  four  years  In 
college  have  been  to  thousands  who 
did   not   value  their  opportunities. 

"Then    come    the    people   we  •»«>- 
date    with.      I    fi::d    myself   growing 
faster  here  than  I  did  In  the  city  be- 
cause I   take   the   Ideas   I  pick  up  in 
my  roa<llng  and  pass  them  on  to  mr 
neighbors,  and  actually  see  them  take 
material  form.  When  I  take  an  Idea 
to     Frank      Durand.     Frank      comes 
right  back 'at  mo  with  an  Idea  he  h 
picked  up  somewhere.  In  this  nclg  ■ 
borhood    we    have    started    a  sort  o. 
game.     We  are  all  hunting  for  We** 
and    passing  them   along   to  the  rM^ 
of   the    folks    when    we   meet   at  th' 
store,  church,  or  on  the  road  as  *« 
pass  the  time  of  day. 

"Third,  work  comes.  The  n**^ 
who  learns  what  he  needs  to  k""* 
about  his  Job,  will  become  an  educa- 
ted man  In  ten  yetirs — Thos.  Dre 
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Saves  Money  in  Churches, 
Stores,  Homes 


Not  only  in  homes,  but  also  in  churches  and  stores  the 
Andes  is  proving  its  worthiness  to  bear  the  name  of 
"Andes".  Everywhere,  it  cuts  down  fuel  bills,  lightens 
work,  gives  better  heat-comfort  and  insures  healthful 
heat. 

Wherever  it  is  used  every  one  of  its  advantages  arc 
important,  because  they  benefit  your  pocketbook.  and  your 
health.  Besides,  the  Andes  requires  less  work  to  take  care 
of  than  stoves. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

'* Better  Heating  for  Less  Money  '* 

The  Andes  One  Pipe  will  hcr.t  more  rooms  than  a  stove  and  do  a  bet- 
ter job  all  round  tor  less  nioncy  and  less  work.  It  ends  the  inconvenience 
of  carrying  coal  or  wood  to  room  stoves  and  lugging  du>ty  a.shes  away. 

The  Andes  One  Pipe  ,ihvays  gives  satisfaction.  There  are  no  fxccp- 
tions  to  this  rule.  The  reason  is  because  we  guarantrr  it  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. If  any  Andes  owner  is  dissatisfied,  we  guarantee  that  the  furnace 
V.  ill  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  returned.  Do  you  wonder, 
then,  that  we  spent  years  perfecting  it  before  we  sold  it  ?^  Do  you  wonder 
that  we  use  all  new  iron  and  absolutely  no  "burnt  out"  brittle  scrap. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Thousand,  of  people  are  viiallv  interested  in  the  Ande«i  Sv stem  One  Pipe 
Furnare— people  who  are  looking  for  comfortable  heat,  for  heahhful  heat  tor 
money-saving  heat;  pmplc  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  inethcieni  stoves.  1  hoi.- 
fands  have  already  more  than  satisfied  their  every  heatmg  requirement  with 
the  Andes.  The  book  tells  the  other  thousands  all  about  it.  Get  your  copy  now. 
Write  for  it  today  before  it  sUps  your  mind.     It's  free. 


<  .L.N  ii.i-iit.\  :  —  1''. 
I:>,;scnkranz  installed 
one  of  your  Amirs 
Ore  Pipe  Furnaces 
Xo.  210  in  my  house 
of  ^ix  rooms  and  batb. 
It  has  done  the  work 
of  two  stoves  and  wc 
are  well  pleased  with 
it.  Yours  truly.  Frank 
ruALEiGii,  Rhincbeck, 
.N,    V. 

s 


PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 


Gentliucn:  —  Last 
Fall  we  installed  your 
No.  240  One  I'lpe  Fur 
acre  and  bare  had  no 
ruiible  in  keeping  niie 
rooms  brated  to  /O  de 
Krees  or  over  all  Winter 
.in  six  tons  of  coal, 
»hich  is  less  'than  it 
.uolc  to  heat  six  rooms 
*ith  stoves.  —  E.  F. 
viooDY,  Lebanon,  N.  H.. 
April  11,  1919. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ENTERTAnraiG  THE  CITY  GUEST 


Since  living  in  the  city  the  past 
two  y«ara  I  can  better  see  some  of 
the  mistakes  T  made  as  a  farm  house- 
keeper when  entertaining  city  guests. 
1  am  now  in  the  peculiar  position  of    are  unnecessary 


lor  it  seems  to  l)e  harder  to  destroy 
the  ferment  spores  on  old  corn  than 
on  the  tender,  juicy  product.  And 
corn  should  be  canned  just  as  soon 
after  picking  as  possible.  Boil  it  5 
minutes  ito  set  the  milk,  then  dip 
into  cold  water  'for  an  instant,  and 
at  once  proceed  to  cut  it  from  the 
cob.  Work  fast;  if  possible  one 
should  cut  It  off  while  a  second  per- 
son packs  it  into  the  cans.  Put  in  1 
level  teaspoon  salt  and  J  -teaspoon 
sugar  per  quart,  and  till  up  the  cans 
with  boiling  water.     Do  not  pack  the 


meat.  Meat  may  be  expensive  in 
the  city,  but  it  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous food  and  is  usually  the  best  eat- 
ing at  the  restaurants.     Serve  plenty 

Of  fruits,  cooked  or  raw  and  use  them  "  .       ^  :»      -in 

for     desserts.     Complicated     pastries    corn    in    too   tightly     because    i     >    11 

and  they  take  a  lot    be  harder  to  get  it  to  cooking  in  the 


seeing  problems  not  only  as  a  coun- 
try girl,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  city  person.  Perhaps  my  experi- 
ence will  be  of  help  to  some  other 
country  housewife. 

The  joy  of   going  visiting,   travel- 
ing, or  Uking  a  trip  any  place  is  to 
have  a  change  of  life,  food,  scenery, 
experiences.     To  give  the  most  pleas- 
ure to  a  city  guest  therefore,      is  to 
give   her  exactly    the   opposite    from 
what  she  has  been  having  at  home— 
and   that   Is  the  every-day  farm  ex- 
perience* ami  food.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  her  condition  of  wealth 
or  circumstances  may  be  in  the  city, 
the   change   will  be  restful,      helpful 
and  refreshing— unless  of  course  she 
happens  to  be  one  of  those   uncom- 
fortable   personages    who   cannot     be 
adapted    to   anything   new   or   differ- 
ent,   and   that  kind   can    be    readily 
punished     by    never     receiving    an- 
other invitation. 

In  entertaining,  the  tendency  l^ 
always  to  treat  our  guests  as  w  • 
would  wish  to  be  treated.  Instead  of 
giving  them  what  they  might  most 
enjoy.  Consequently  there  Is  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  work  and  anxiety 
that  need  not   be  expended  at  all. 

A  farm  housewife  thinks  the  acme 
of  happiness  would  be  to  sit  on  the 
porch  and  rest,  but  she  Is  making 
a  great  mistake  to  insist  that  h-: 
guest  sit  there*  while  slve  i«  busy  in 
the  kitchen.  Remember  that  the  of- 
fice worker,  while  perhaps  comple»'>- 
Iv  tired  out  mentally,  will  only  ^- 
Ight  In  the  routine  of  dusting.  *<!>- 
Ing  dishes,  shelling  peas,  husking 
corn,  picking  beans  and  dozens  of 
other  tasks  that  will  assist,  instead 
of  hindering,  her  biisy  hostess. 

Don't  make  the  sad  error  of  serv- 
ing the  foods  that   are  universal    in 
the  city  with   the  Impression,     that, 
because    they    are    a    novelty    to   the 
home    family,    they    will    also    be     a 
noveltv  to -the  guest.     The  effort  w.ll 
be  entirely  unappreciated.     f?ave  the 
delicious      and     convenient      canned 
salmon,  prepared  meats,  boxed  crack- 
ers,    lady  fingers,      gelatine,     eclair?, 
and    ready-cooked    foods   for   a   treat 
■    for   the   family     and     yourself    some 
time  when  they  will  be  truly  enjoy- 
ed.    The  convenience  In  preparation 


Of  time  and  energy  to  make;  but  a 
good  pie  or  ginger  bread,  or  the  old 
fashioned  puddings,  apple  tapioca, 
dumplings,    fruit    and    egg    puddings 


middle  of  the  can;  too  'tight  packing 
is  no  doubt  one  source  of  the  inex- 
plicable spoiling  of  canned  corn 
which     some     housekeepers      report 


^nrbe'greatly  enjoyed.  I  have  never  every  year.  Adjust  the  rubbers  and 
leen  junket  at  a  restaurant  and  it  the  covers  loosely,  set  the  cans  on 
Is  used  m  very  few  city  homes.  a  rack  in  a  boiler  full  of  ho    water 

I  have  had  to  take  mo.st  of  my  so  that  the  water  comes  well  above 
meals  in  restaurants  so  I  am  rather  the  tops  of  the  cans;  here  again  is 
familiar  with  their  scope  and  limita-  doubtless  another  erstwhile  source  of 
tions  There  Is  a  most  deadening  spoilage,  because  It  has  been  recen  - 
sameness  in  the  bill  of  fares,  and  so  ly  demonstrated  that  it  takes  cons  d- 
many    of   the   Itema  taste   the  same,    erable  longer  to  get  the  contents  of  a 
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cook  for  three  hours  after  the  water 
gets  to  boiling  vigorously  alwut  the 
cans.  Then  lift  out,  tighten  covers, 
and  set  the  cans  on  heads  until  cool 
to  see  whether  any  of  them  leak. 

In  case  any  leakage  Is  'discovered, 
you  must  put  on  another  rubber 
ring,  previously  boiled  in  a  soda  so- 
lution (1  tablespoon  per  quart  of 
water),  and  set  the  can  in  another 
water  bath  to  cook  'for  *  hour. 

The  Matter  of  Can  Rubbers 

Make  sure  that  you  use  good  rub- 
bers   when    canning    corn,    peas    and 
lima  beans,  which  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult   to   sterilize   of   all    vegetables. 
A  good   rubber  is  one  that  has  elas- 
ticity,   ie.,     that    will     stretch    welT 
when  you  pull  It,  and  that  will  not 
break    when    you    double    it    over   on 
itself  and  press  the  doubled  ends  to- 
gether.     A      rubber     that     will      not 
stand    this   test    Is   likely    to    disinte- 
grate  in    the    !ong   rooking    that    we 
have   to   give    corn.    peas,    limas   and 
succotash. 


Canning  Succotash 

Proceed  with  the  corn  and  limas 
just  as  if  you  were  going  to  can  them 
separately,  then  mix  them  and  pack 
into  the  cans,  allowing  1  teaspoon 
salt  per  quart  can.  and  filling  up 
with  the  boiling  water,  and  cooking 
in  the  water  bath  for  three  hours, 
the  same  as  for  the  corn  or  beans 
canned  separately. 

Steam  Pressure   Cooker  Handy  For 

Com  and  Beans 

Because  a  stem  pressure  cooker 
will  shorten  'the  cooking  of  canned 
corn,  limas  and  succotash  to  forty- 
five  minutes  under  10  pounds  steam 
at  240  degrees,  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  have  one.  Also  ther 
shorten  the  coolting  lime  for  other 
products  accordingly. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Operated  by  Home  Electric  Light  Unit   Makes  Easy 

Work  For  Mother 


CANNED  VEGETABLE  SOUP 

Scald,  peel  and  mash  one  peck  of 
ripe  tomatoes.  Run  two  good  sized 
heads  of  cabbage,  a  dozen  medium 
sized  carrots,  one  bunch  of  parsley 
and  one-half  perk  of  onions  thru  th" 
food  chopper;  inlnce  three  stocks  of 
celery;  boil  one  dozen  ears  on  tli' 
cob.  cut  off  and  scrape. 

Mix  all  together  and  add  a  small 
handful  of  salt  for  every  gallon.  I' 
mixture  seems  dry,  add  water.  Boil 
until  the  carrots  are  thoroly  cooked 
.Seal,  while  hot,  In  quart  jars. 

In  winter,  add  contents  of  jar  ti 
soup  stock  and  a  rich  vegetable  sou? 
may  bo  had  at  any  time  on  .ohor' 
notice. 


The   beaut llul   ornamental    cakes    on 

will  heTp7uVon'a"busy  harvest  day    exhibition.   I   believe,  must    all   come 

To   a   marvelous  extent,      but   do   not    out  of  the  same  batter.     The  p.es  a 

waste  them  on  city  guests.  have    the   same    general    fla^.r_      I.e 

n^  ^    »h»n,    instead      some    of    the    cream  is  the  universal  dessert  In  the 


packed  can  of  corn  to  cooking  all 
thru  uniformly  if  the  water  comes 
only  part  way  up  the  cans.  Boil  the 
canfuls  of  corn  three  hours  In  the 
covered  water  bath,  then  lift  out. 
set    cans     on  their 


go  far  out  of  my  way  to  get  ice  cream 
for  a  city  guest.  All  raw  fruits  are 
prohibitive  In  price  except  as  a  tid- 
bit, and  cooked  fruits  are  almost  un- 
known.— E.  S.  Brinton. 


the  fresh  country  flavor  and  home- 
made taste.  Baked,  stuffed.  fried 
and  creamed  tomatoes;  plain  boiled 
corn,     corn   pudding,     corn    fritters. 

corn  bread;    plain   mashed,  baked   or 

creamed   Dotatoes    (a   good   boiled   po-  —  ^^.„„ 

tito   is  unknown   in   the   city   eating   CANNING  CORN  AND  LIMA  BEANS 
plaew.  while  the  complicated  "french 
fried"  can  be  universally  secured  at 
even      the      "automats";    fresh    peas, 
mashed     turnip.s.      cabbage,     cottage 


Canning  the  Limas 
Gather  them  while  they  are  very 
tender  and  juicy,  and  can  right  away 
if  you  want  to  get  the  choicest  pro- 
duct. Sort  according  to  size,  idanch 
by   boiling   5   to   8    minutes,   using   a 


If    you    have    not    already    put    up  cheesecloth  square  for  holding    them 

your   winter  supply  of  these  goodies  together  in  the  boiling  water  so  that 

.ashed     turnip.s.      cabbage,     cottage    lorn  t'>e  garden,  do  so  at  once^     for  ^-,;-;,^:';;:;;',  ^^^cold^wa::; 

cheese,  creamed  toasts  are  all  sugges-    they  will  help  out  on  the  cost  of  lU  !,««;'>•  V'^"^^',^,';  ^„^  ,„„,.   p,„Hn, 


itlons  for  a  country  meal.     Remember    ing  this  winter 
the   family    "made    dishes"    that    are 
home  favorites,  even  if  they  are  not 
showy  In  appearance  and  are  seldom 
thought  of  as  a  company  dish. 
^Don't  'bother  about  cooking    much 


How  to  Manage  the  Corn 
Don't  try  to   can  corn   that  Is  too 
old    and    tough;    you    will   be   likely 
to  have  trouble  with  Its  not  keeping. 


Pack  at  once  into  the  cans,  putting 
beans  of  similar  size  Into  cans  by 
themselves;  put  In  one  level  teaspoon 
salt  per  each  quart,  fill  up  the  cans 
with  boiling  water.  and  lower  at 
once   into   the  hot    water   bath,     and 


BLACKING  THE  STOVE 

A  woman,  whose  stove  was  always 
attractively  poli.sbed  was  asked  as  t» 
her  method  of  attainment.  "Just  aa 
every-day  rub."  she  replied.  "L*< 
me  show   you  my  outfit." 

It  consisted  of  a  small  can  of  tii' 
evaporated  milk  style  In  which  ah' 
had  punched  three  or  four  holes  wit» 
a  small  nail.  In  this  she  mixed  hef 
powder.  the  liquid  slowly  passin« 
into  a  larger  receptacle,  from  whlcK 
poured  It  over  the  stove.  A  snial 
han.lled  brush  distributed  it  »'"*''' 
large  handled  brush  quickly  add«i 
the  polish.  She  always  put  on  glo*'** 
for  the  operation,  and  blacking 
never  touched  her  hands. 

This  led  to  a  general  discussion  ot 
this  objectionable  house  ta.sk.  0" 
claimed  that  her  secret  was  to  **»' 
an  advertised  stove-pollshlng  ""'"'"^ 
Another  said  she  always  covered  h*^ 
gloved    hands    with    paper    bags  *" 
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applied  the  blacking  by  means  of  a 
cloth,  but  admitted  that  the  moisture 
often  came  thru.  Another  used  a 
shaving  brush,  and  still  another  said 
she  always  cold-creamed  her  liands 
and  filled  In  under  the  tips  of  the 
nails  with  soap,  thus  making  it  eas- 
ier to  clean  her  hands  after  black- 
ing the  stove.  However  some  con- 
verts adhered  to  the  first  plan,  find- 
ing it  one  of  the  best  solutions  of 
the  question. — Louise  White  Watson, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


A  VENTILATED  STORM-DOOR 

When  covering  the  screen-doors 
last  fall  with  roofing  paper  to 
form  storm-doors,  it  was  found  there 
was  not  sufficient  material  to  cover 
the  full  length  of  one  of  the  doors. 
It  was  decided  to  use  the  remnant 
for  the  door  that  was  porch-protert- 
ed,  allowing  the  exposure  of  the 
screen  to  come  at  the  top.  This  prov- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  accidentals  that 
now  calls  for  a  repetition,  for  when 
the  room  grew  too  warm  or  the 
fumes  from  the  cooking  needed  a 
quick  egress,  the  house-door  was 
opened,  and  while  one  was  being 
weather  protected,  also  screened 
from  passersby,  the  warm  air  quick- 
ly ascended  and  passed  out  Into 
space. — Louise  White  Watson,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Olve  figures  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
trrn  exai  lly  a^  |iruiliMl  at  hc^mnuiif 
of  ea<U  (Itstriptiou  i.r  w.-  will  not  bo 
re»pon.'*H)lc  for  erred  niliiiif  of  or 
ilfrs.  Give  bust  m'asiir."  wlicn  ordtTinit 
wain  i'aii«rti-<.  wai>i  ni'^asure  for 
•kirt,  and  anf  for  rlilldreas  patterns. 
\rtdre>ii*  iviin-vl»  aula  r.inii.T.  i«;i  >. 
Tliird  ;^1t''l.   iliilal'-ll'lii.i.   Ii 


2*54. — This  style  Is  attractive  for 
cheviot,  velour,  jersey  cloth,  velvet, 
velveteen,  corduroy.  doul)le  faced 
cloaking,  plush  and  other  pile  fa- 
brics. The  fronts  may  be  rolled  at 
high  neck  line,  or  open,  as  illus- 
trated. The  pattern  is  cut  in  seven 
aizea:  34.  36.  3S.  40.  42.  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requir- 
es 4  yards  of  44-lnch  material.  Price 
10  cents. 


Id. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


o  my  7£j(Xpninor 


Tin 
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Joy  riQcxd'i 


QcxawovK  now 


I 


// 


tt 


For  all  I  need  to  do,  after  putting  the  clothes  and  water  In  the  tub,  is  to 
press  the  pedal  with  my  foot  to  start  the  engine,  and  the  washing  begins. 

"When  it  is  done,   unlatching  and  lifting    the   lid   stops  the   washer   and 
starts  the  wringer,  then  I  merely  feed  the  clothes  through  and  refill  the  tub. 

"And  while  the  second  batch  is  washing,  I  can  keep  the  wringer 
going  too,  and  wring  from  rinse  to  blue  and  l?Iue  to  basket. 

"Just  repeating  that  operation  disposes  of  the  biggest  wash  in  an  hour 
or  less,  with  no  real  work,  and  three  or  four  cents'  expense  for  power. 

"And  then  it  is  all  so  interesting,  and  I  feel  so  independent  at  being 
able  to  do  it  all  myself." 

The  Multi-Motor  washer  is  an  exclusive  Maytag  production  and  is  the 
only  practical  self-contained  power  washing  machine  operating  inde- 
pendent of  electric  service.  The  power  is  generated  by  a  small,  highly- 
efficient  gasoline  engine  built  in  under_  the  tub  and  .operating  both 
washer  and  wringer. 

In  farm  homes  equipped  with  electric  lighting  plants  the  Maytag  Electric 
is  the  favored  washer,  as  it  possesses  all  the  relinements  of  construction 
and  advanced  features  of  efficiency  common  to  every  type  of  Maytag 
washing  machine. 

^fav  ue  stnd you  gratis  the  Maytag  Household 
Manual, full  of  helpful  household  suggesliom? 

THE  MAYTAG  CO.,  Dept.573   NEWTON,  IOWA 

BR.\NCHE.S: 
Philadelphia.  Indianapolis. 

Minneapolis. 
Kansaa  Clt>',  Atlanta 

Portlaud  (Oretoa),         Wlnnlpcf 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
SEATTLE— €««ttl<  Hardw^e  Compaay 
SPOkL\MC— IIollryMuoa  tlud>n>--(aiii|»ar 
UELFNV.  MOM— A   M.  ilultcr 

Haxdwar  •   lotnfway 
BILLtVCS.   MONT.— BnUof.Uanl. 
w%r*  Comi'iay 
OAKIAND.  CALIF.  — Crr^bloaMotlit 

CompAiiy 
LOS    ANGELES  — WooduMlul^r  Kl.-.trta 

Cumpany 
SALT   LAKE  CITY— L'tih  tumnjk  LiaM 


Coat.  2954.— Skirt.  2874. — Shows 
coat  pattern  2954  buttoned  up  to 
neck,  instead  of  open  as  in  previous 
eut;  It  is  the  same  pattern.  Sltirt 
Pattern  2874.  The  coat  and  skirt 
would  be  fine  in  brown  trirolette  or 
broadcloth,  or  the  sliirt  could  be  of 
«ilk,  satin  or  velvet.  The  coat  fronts 
may  be  open  at  the  throat  or  rolled 
•Ugh  at  the  neck  edge.  The  .skirt 
Wtlern  comes  in  7  sizes:  22.  24.  26. 
28,  30.  3  2  and  3  4  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Size  24  requires  3  yards  of  34- 
Inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
"klrt  at  lower  edge  i.s  about  1%  yard. 
This  Illustration  calls  for  two  se.p- 
»rate  patterns  which  will  cost  you 
!•  cents  each. 


HD05IER  ^/C^il  FREE 


Bvrf  Mt  bakcra  ud  b««t»f».  b»mu- 
iifully   ABMlMd,    imoaih  kuit 
design.  ■unmaM  tar  r««n.   , 
W  riU  far  ow  biB  fr««  book  aha** 
ln«ph«to«T«ph»,<l«aeribii>«l«ri» 


HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
132  Stat*  St.,  Marion,  lod. 


20  POT  BULBS,  20c. 

6  N>w  I'lirily  Jri-sia,i.  I  »»M»n» 
I  li|iMim«-ia.  4  Mar  until'- .fm.  I 
Uo<il>l«-  Kiweburt.  :i  li.iiiircuii  and 

4<ir»i.d  I>-i'-h^MU«»lt*.  ai-l  pk'    o(  N.w 
Wliiur  Nao^iW  H»rMr»T  H'—  f—  •"• 
,  liiinniiaa  IxH  at  Momb  »m  •tout 
1  t-Malt  an4  «T«wla»la«l»»««j<»M. 

Aa  MAILED  Wm  M  CENTS 

HI*  ulriia.  tnm,  tt  ■»«!•«»«•.  Tolii^. 
N.n4Maa.>Mai«.  Ul~.  lri«J  !%•»•••. 
Har4r  Plants  Araba,  Vln«,  Bacn..  In 
areatxnrty.  Al«>«|.l-IHll<lwi»<l.."  »!•««• 
fnf  «tat.-r.    S.-«I%  rf 

I  Uwia  CIriMi.  liK  .  FWal  Path.  N  T 


PIPE 


(uHv.nd  hanti  l^rzr  ^t^i^K  all 
«irM  fiiml'hwl  with  n^»  Uir»i'U 
A  n'in'*'ni:.  rr»tmj>t  shipment. 
J  r  Crffitti       411  M  rer  SI    TMi. 


Do  your  decorating  in  tlie  fall 
when  prices  are  lowest 


Big  book  of 
98  Wall  Paper 
Samples  FREE 


Now  ia  thp  id.al  linn-  to  buy  wall 
pap*'r.  Pncrt  arir  lowwt  storks 
complete— orderi  t«t  imintdjate 
atu-Dtioiu 

Grt  our  bif  FREK  book  cootaininl 
98  aampN-i  cut  (rom  thp  actual  wall 
pappr- large  pnoufh  to  ghow  full 
pattHrni.  Lati-st  N«w  York  styles. 
Attractive  d«ifn3  Cor  parlor  and  liv- 
inf  rooms— dainty,  artnticb.-d'-oom 
dMiCM  — *»•'■'?'■""'  pap«>r  fur  bath- 
room or  kitchen  rharminf  nurwry 
draign-i.  »tc.  llltatrations  in  color 
ahow  how  paper  looks  when  on  wail. 
InstrurtiDDB  (or  hanging  papir  your- 
m-K  .Vmaiingly  lowprio-snow'  Kre«> 
book  givoslull  drtaiU.   Hri(<- alone*. 

Just  Mk  lor  "FREE  Wall  Paper 
Book." 


tliaiiesWilUamStores 

SOS  Stores  Building.  New  York  Cily 


Say  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania  Fanner  when  writing 


io  onr  a<lvertiser.< 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Don*t  light  the  furnace, 
then  open  the  windows 

Of  course  you  must  have 
warmth  on  cool  autumn  days. 

But  that's  no  reason  for  lighting 
the  furnace  in  the  moming  and 
then  opening  the  windows  at  noon 
to  let  the  surplus  heat  out. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  bridges 
the  heating  gaps  between  summer 
and  winter.  Its  radiant  heat 
quickly  warms  a  room  and  you 
can  carry  it  to  any  part  of  the  . 
house. 

It  will  save  a  full  month's  supply 
of  coal  during  the  fall  and  help 
reduce  the  winter's  fuel  bill  as  well. 

Smokeless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe.  You  can't  turn  the 
wick  too  high. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  show 
you  the  various  models.  Don't  be 
satisfied  with 
any  heating  de- 
vice less  efficient, 
less  convenient 
or    less    eco- 

Inomical  than  a 
Perfection  Oil 


%mt 


iUyo   Lamp* 

You  cmn  d*- 
p9nd  on  Rmy'o 
L»mp:  Wall 
madu,  osty  to 
hghl,    nil    «na 

k»»P  clmmn. 
Th»tt  tnttlom 
IHM    Mv«»  th* 


Heater. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  PitUburgh 


THE  bnt  ell  for 
your  Perfection 
Oil  Ht«ter  i*  At- 
lantic Reyolight. 
One  gallon  burn* 
for  ten  hours.  B««t 
for  Rayo  Lampa 
too.  Coat*  no  mora 
than  ordinary 
heroaana. 

Ra^^ipht 

AlJDKV 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


POTATOES  ARE  SCARCE 


Potatoes  will  be  scarcer  in  this 
slate  than  they  have  been  during  the 
last  two  years  according  to  John  B. 
Shepard  who  has  charge  of  estimat- 
ing the  crops  of  this  state  for  the 
T'.  S.   Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

rntil  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  bumper  crop  would  be 
produced  on  Long  Island  and  that 
this  would  largely  offset  the  less 
promising  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  state.  Recently,  as  a  result 
of  blight  and  heavy  rains,  potatoes 
on  Long  Island  have  rotted  in  a  most 
unusual  manner.  Some  one  and 
three  quarter  millions  of  bushels  or 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  late  crop  of 
the  Island  has  already  been  lost,  and 
as  the  rot  is  still  increasing  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  final  yield  will 
be. 

In  other  parts  of  the  state  growers 
have  been  rather  discouraged  by  4he 
poor  crops  and  low  prices  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  acreage  was  quite 
sharply  reduced  this  season.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  only  about  9,100  oar- 
loads  will  be  loaded  In  this  state  this 
year,  compared  with  10.700  last  year 
and   12.500   in    1917. 

The  total  crop  in  this  state  will 
probably  be  about  32  million  bushels 
whch  Is  10  percent  below  the  len- 
year  average.  The  United  States 
crop  Is  estimated  at  349  million 
bushels.  This  would  be  only  31  bush- 
els per  person,  about  ?  bushel  per 
person  less  than  the  average  during 
recent  years. 

The    short    crop    is  the  reason  for 
the  present  high  price.     On  the  first 
of  the  month  farmers  were  receiving 
aii  average  of  $2.27  per  bushel,  altho 
the    wholesale    price    in    heavy    ship- 
ping sections  was  about  25  cents  per 
bushel  less.     If  this  high  price  holds 
during    the    next    few    months    it    is 
probable  that  farmers  will  put  fewer 
bushels  than  usual  into  their  cellars, 
particularly  as  those  who  have  stored 
potatoes  over  winter  during  the  last 
two  years  have  found  them  cheaper 
in  the  spring  than  they  were  In  the 
fall. 


Seplenkber   27,    1919. 

elide  and   stake   out   in    the  stream. 

Find  where  their  feeding  grounds 
are  and  set  a  trap  among  the  float- 
ing grasses  found  there.  Put  an  ap- 
ple, carrot  or  parsnip  on  a  stick  and 
fix  it  in  the  ground  so  that  the  bait 
will  be  about  a  foot  •above  the  trap. 
The  pelts  should  be  cased,  that  is, 
cut  loose  around  the  hind  legs  and 
pulled  over  the  body.  They  should 
then  be  shaped  on  a  thin  board  end 
dried.  ? 

Muskrats  are  sometimes  used  as 
food.  Their  flesh  is  red  and  firm  re- 
sembling beefsteak.  When  properly 
prepared  they  have  -a  delicious  flavor. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  two  small  glands  found  under 
the  akin  In  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
on  the  ventral  side  are  removed, 
Otherwise  the  meat  will  have  a  mus- 
Ity  taste  and  will  be  unfit  to  use. — 
L.  F.  8. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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HIS  LIFE  AND   WORK 

By  the  well-known  Authon 

FREDERICK  E.  DRINKER  and 
JAY  HENRY  MOWBRAY 

Authors  of  Roosevelt's  Illustrioas 


IHLC3DOR1L 


A  BIG  lOBACCO  CROP 


%  m)m\n 


MlSUFtAND  WOPK 


L 


Career  and  Renowned  Hunt. 

A  new  and  complete  story  of  the 
Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Twenty- 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  Book  that  should  be  in  every 
American  Home  and  that  every 
American  Boy,  every  American  Girl, 
all  others  of  the  family,  too,  for  that 
matter,  should  read,  not  once,  but 
often.  The  Life  of  no  other  man  of 
modern  times  contains  so  much  that 
is    inspiring    as     that    of     Theodore 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    Roosevelt — American. 

KCIURESttUE.  VIKIIE.  STREHHOnS.  HE  REIGNED  MI 
raCKOWKED  KINO  IN  liND  THAT  HAD  HO  KINOS 

P.„  „e„ ..« .one.e. ...  ^-;:::":z\:[^Lt:iz^,\Tiz 
r„rJ.''r;:.":'i*"po"- "■"" ".-»- », ...  ....,,0,,. 

life  make  a  book  as  thrilling  as  fiction. 

_.^  »«  T.1,  .    410    mr*    lK)ok     handsomely    hound    and    vrcfiisf-ly 
HOW  TO  SECURE  FT.'^^'.'.^.J.Ved'^'rth Ta.f    .on.s    and   etchings   of   th.    former 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Maryland  tobacco  crop  of  1918 
l8    estimated      at      35.000     bogheads. 
About  25.000  of  this  amount  have  al- 
ready been  shipped  to  Baltimore.     As 
the   warehouses  are   filled   to  the  ut- 
most a  temporary  embargo  on  furlh- 
[er  imports  was   made  necessary.   To- 
bacco   prices    are    the     highest     ever 
paid  and  this  crop  is  the  largest    the 
State  has  produced.  The  highest  price 
is    47    cents    a    pound    for    this   crop 
Ntfhich  is  a  great  advance  over  8  and 
10   cents,   the   price  of  several   years 
ago.     France  has  bought  15.000  hog- 
lieads. — Mary  lander. 


The  commercial  apple  crop  for  the 
United   States    is   now     estimated    at 
23.072,000  barrels  as  compared  to  a 
production   of   24,724,000   barrels    In 
1918,  according  to  the  September  re- 
port,   as    Issued    by    the     Bureau     of 
Crop   Estimates    thru    Its   Fruit   Crop 
Specialists.  Improved  conditions  over 
the  August   report  are  noted  in  New 
York,   especialy    in    the  Hudson   Val- 
ley Section.   Western   New   York   re- 
maining practically  the  same.  Virgin 
la.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania 
show    a    slight     Increase     over     last 
month.     A     decrease    In     the    Maine 
crop   reduces   the   total    prospects    in 
New   England    from  the    August    1st 
condition. 

Most  of  the  Central  States  show  a 
slight  decline  from  the  August  re- 
port with  the  exception  of  Arkansas, 
which  now  promises  one  of  the  larg- 
est crops  It  has  produced  in  recent 
years. 

The  condition  of  the  Northwestern 
box  apple  crop  continues  good  to  ex- 
cellent, with  practically  no  change 
Since  the  August  report.  The  toUl 
commercial  production  of  the  box 
Qtpple  states  promises  to  be  30.69*,- 
000  boxes,  as  compared  to  21.309,000 
boxes  In  1918,  or  an  increase  of  44.1 
percent  In  the  box  a-pple  crop. 


TRAPPmO  THE  MTJSKRAT 


The   pelt  of   the   muskrat   becomes 

prime  and  full-furred  early  In  spring 

and  It  is  then  only  that  it  should  be 

'taken.     March  is  the  best  month  for 

1  trapping  this  little  pest. 

Locate  the  mouth  of  their  burrow 

and  set  a  small  trap  in  the  entrance 

which   is  usually  under   water,  stak- 

'ing  the   chain   out    in   the   stream  so 

'that  the  rat  will  drown  when  caught. 

'when    this    is   not    done    they    often 

'escape   bv   twisting  off   their   feet   or 

'toe«      It  is  also  well  to  use  a  number 

'O  trap  as  the  larger  sizes  break  tb- 

iPg  bone   thus  making    It     easy     for 

'  them  to  escape. 

I       Another  good  set  is  to  And  where 

'ihev  slide  down  into  the   water.  S^l 
irt'ap  in  the  water  at  the  foot  of  tb. 


CORRECTING  DAYLIGHT   SAVING 

A  great  deal  of  Ink  has  been  wast- 
ed   in    protests   against    the   daylight 
saving  law.     Up  here,  we  are  back  on 
old  time,  and  it  is  a  gre«t  relief,  too. 
It  seems  like   getting  out  of  prison. 
A   year   ago    we    were   getting  up  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  hunt 
the  cows  with  lantern  light.     What 
seems  diflflcult    to  understand  Is  why 
farmers  continue  to  use  the  new  time 
•and  get  up  in  the  early  morning    to 
work   by  lantern   Ight,      when     they 
might  as  well  get  together  and  form 
their   own    time.      Call    it  the  Dairy- 
men's time,  or  what  you  will.     Just 
leave  the  clocks  -alone,  and  then  thru 
the   Pennsylvania    Farmer,      or   thru 
your  other   farm   papers  come  to  an 
agreement  and   use  the  normal  time 
regardless  of  the  national  law  on  the 
matter.     Have  a   time  called  League 
time,   or   Dairymen's  time,   or  Farm- 
ers'  time.      The   milk    wagon   cannot 
haul  the  milk  until  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cows  and  delivered.     This  reined) 
Is  easy  to  apply.     I  do  not  expect  to 
find  it  difficult  to  stay  In  bed  an  hour 
longer    the    coming    cold     n.orninF=. 
and   we  can   use  the  time  as  U  ^as 
Intended  to  be  used.     If  anyone  lik<"3 
to   get   up  on    the  daylight  schedule, 
let  them.     I'll  bf>  sleeping.— C.  J.  »- 
Steuben  ''o..  N.  A'. 


APPLE  CROP  REPORT  FOR  SEP- 
TEMBER 


1. — Men    and    Women      Bolshevists.     Woman 
With  Flag  Fought  In  all  Battles. 

2. — British    Warehouse    at    Kern    Burned    by 
Bolshevists;   Loss,  $1,000,000. 

."..      The  Historic  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Belgium. 
X.nv  on  Visit  to  United  States. 


4  and  5. — Conveying  Food  from  Farm  to  City 
Housewives  by  Parcels  Post. 

C. Panoramic  View  of  Jerusalem  and  Mount 

of  Olives. 

7. Marjorie    F.    Kinder.    Aged    14.      National 

Junior  Champion  Shot. 


(l'!iotn«.    roiiyri!f»it    hy    Vnjprwood    ii    Underwood^ 

8. — Governor  Sproul  of  Penna.  in  Conference 
With  President  Wilson. 

9. — American   Soldiers  Leaving  Russia    With 
Russian  Brides. 

10.— .V   CfU-enmont  rin-e'pr!nt   Extvrt. 
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A  HAMPTON  Roof  Defies  The  Weather 


Don't  keep  everlastingly  paint- 
ing and  repairing  roofs  or  walls 
on  barn  or  building.  Roof  and 
sheathe  them  with  Hampton 
Metal.  Proof  against  weather, 
rust  defying,  cot-rosion  resisting. 


A    Hamtton 

MtUI    G*ra«« 

•uy   to    *irt    M 


A  laiting, 
Haia»t«fi   Metal 
hen    houM 


Combining  Fruit  And  Poultry 


1  have  only  three  acres  of  good 
tillable  soil,  but  it  is  almost  ideal 
BOil,  a  deep,  rich  clay  loam,  natural- 
ly drained.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections.  One  is  a  pear  orchard,  an- 
other a  vineyard,  another  a  plum  or- 
chard, partly  in  a  block  of  black- 
berries and  raspberries,  and  another 
a    cherry    orchard.      All     these      are 


ehoiihl  entirely  onupy  the  ground. 
This  is  the  way  I  establish  perma- 
nent income  bearing  sections  of  my 
little  farm  in  the  village. 

The  year  following  the  renewal  of 
the  strawberries  in  the  cherry  or- 
chard, I  will  renew  the  strawberries 
In  my  vineyard  of  500  vines,  in  the 
sanie   way   as   described.      I   will   put 


lasts  a  life-time,  and  "needs  no  paint.' 
Use  proves  that  Hampton  Metal  is 
practically  indestructible. 

Makes  a  fire-proof,  weather-proof 
structure,  low  in  cost  when  you  con- 
sider its  long  life. 

Hampton  Sheathing;  Styles:  Clap- 
board, Plain  Brick  Siding,  Rock-face 
Stone,  Rock-face  Brick,  Three-inch 
Beaded.  Corrugated,  II/»"  and  lYz" 


Hampton  Roofing  Styles:  Pressed 
Standing  Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofing, 
2  V.  Crimp,  3  V  Crimp,  Corrugated, 
I '4"  and  2/2". 

The  Hampton  Brand  is  on  every 
•beet. 


Nails 
nished. 
est 


R. 


and     lead     washers      fur- 
Delivery    prepaid    to    near- 
R.     Station. 


Guaranteed  at  repre»enled  or  money  back. 
Sh^MDcntt  made  twenty-four  hours  after 
receipt  of  order. 

Free  illustrated  booklet, 
styles  and  prices. 

We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct 
with  u«  you  save  time  and  money. 

Send  u»  drawing  marked  with  »ize»  of 
building.     Ejtimates  by  return  mail. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Sheet  Iron.  Steel  and  Hampton  Metal  Building  Material.      •  Penco"MeUl  Ceiling..  Cornice.. 

PeditnenU,  Urn.,  Gutter,  and  Conductor  Pipe..  Ornamental  Mouldmg.  Expanded  ^.etal 

Uth  "Penco"  Sheet  Uth,  Metal  Culvert  Pipes  and  other  Pre.«:d  Metal  .Specialties 

Main  Offices  and  Factory,  2500-50  Wharton  Street,  Philadelphia 


^9h 

Naaatei  Mttal 

II    flre 
yr«1<ctiaa    alM 


A  Hanpton  M«tal 
Raof  Utti  lonttr 
thaa   iron  cr   slMl 


mosty  inter-cropped  with  strawber-  another  piece  of  land  in  shape  for 
ries.  that  were  grown  as  a  cash  crop  bearing  two  crops  a  year  for  about 
when  establishing  the  orchards  and  four  years.  The  grape  vines,  both 
vineyard,  and  have  been  renewed  five  years  old.  should  bear  nearly 
after  three  or  four  years  of  fruiting,  full  crops  hereafter.  The  rows  of 
Three  of  the  sections  are  used  for  grapes  are  nine  feet  apart,  and  I  get 
poultry  yards  every  year,  while  the  In  three  rows  of  strawberries  be- 
Btrawberries  are  being  renewed  in  twecn  them.  The  strawberries  run 
the  fourth.  All  of  the  sections  are  under  the  grape  vines,  which  are 
fenced  with  woven  wire  netting  for  trained  up  quite  high  on  the  trellis- 
poultry.  Hens  can  be  f-o  handled  that  es.  so  the  ground  is  about  covered 
they  will  not  injure  strawberry  'With  them.  The  season  here  being 
plants  early  in  th."  summer  before  not  long  enough  to  ripen  all  varle- 
fruiting    time.      They    will     not    eat  ties   of    grapes,      I    grow    mostly   the 


strawberry  leaves  after  they  are  a 
few  inches  high,  and  somewhat 
tough,  if  there  is  anything  else 
green    to    eat.      By    having    portable 


Green   ^fountain,   Moore's  Early  and 

Worden. 

In  a  similar  way,  strawberries  are 

grown  in  the  plum  and  pear  or- 
fences.  to  keep  the  hens  on  the  weedy  chards.  also  with  a  new  planting  of 
portions,  hens  can  be  utilized  in  apple  trees.  The  one  thing  I  have 
keeping  the  strawberry  plants  clean  lacked  with  my  plan,  is  a  place  for 
of  w.eds.  the  droppings  furnish  growing  green  feed  for  the  poultry, 
plant  food.  During  the  fruiting  time.  The  best  I  can  do  Is  to  put  a  por- 
the  hens  are  confined,  either  in  the  table  fence  across  a  corner  of  one 
buildings  or  small  yards.  Hens  in  Of  the  sections  mentioned,  to  keep 
the  summer  will  do  well  in  confine-  the  hens  off.  while  starting  rape 
ment  if  made  to  scratch  for  their  Which  I  sow  between  the  rows  of 
feed  so  I  practice  winter  methods  in  the  strawberries,  sometimes  June  1, 
summer.  In  this  way.  I  am  able  to  taking  care  not  to  tread  on  the 
keep  profitably.  1.000  hens  on  the  plants  just  stariing,  when  picking 
three  acres  of  fruit  lands. 


We  Made  the  First 

Square   Housed 

Pipeless  Heater 


Last  year  1  renewed  the  strawber- 
ries in  the  cherry  orchard  of  150 
trees.  The  trees  were  foyr  years  old. 
and    the  iitrawberries  grown   by   the 


the  berries.  The  rape  can  he  sown 
In  each  alternate  row  of  strawber- 
ries, or  even  after  the  berries  are 
picked.  Tt  makes  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  rich  soil,  and  as  it  keeps  sprout- 


MA  D  E  it  »quare 
housed,  because 
made  that  way,  maltei 
the  best  pipeless  heater. 
It  gives  a  third  more 
necessary  cold  air 
space,  without  taking 
up  practically  any 
more  floor  space. 

Because  the  square  housed  Pipe- 
less is  made  the  way  the 
Monroe  is  made,  >ou  get  more 
heat  from  exactly  the  tame  sized 
register. 


mONROE 
TUBVlAa 
PIPELESS 
HEATER 


It's    not   how    big    the 

register  is,  that's  the 
important  thing  —  iff 
how  much  heat  it  go- 
ing to  come  up  it. 
In  every  way  the  Mon- 
roe Pipeless  is  made 
different  from  other 
maiics. 


In  that  difference  lies  the  differ- 
ence in  the  comfort  it  gives  and 
the  small  amountof  coal  itburns. 
Sendforcircular.  Your  local  heat- 
ing man  will  sell  you  a  Monroe. 


FACTS  ABOUT  EGGS 
Eggs  left 


a  draught,  or  where 
dry 


^ci^scY   Mi^ATiNO  Coa\fanV 

234  James  St.,  Syracusf,  N.Y. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


i.ri«     li-pl     l»ii'l      411     ml      Wert    of 

I'll    l.itmiln   llic)iw».   2  mllM  aU- 

linn.    tJ<xi<l    Uml     t'""!    hl<I«»  .    pifniy    fniit.    runnlni: 

all   rt.n     full    i«r     Moj    ir,.    Svlfilnmwlli .    r» 


For  Sale 


I'l.i 


mnut. 


Ohio  rannS.  |,„..ur  ol   nTcr   4nt>   ohi<>   larw^   fullt 
,|,,.iil«'.l    K.i«v  Ii-nii»    !('«  rriws   Ht<Kk    anil    .iiinwrM-nl 

,.4'..   in  iit..ii> 


hill  and  hedge  row  system,  set  when  Ing  up  after  being  picked  off.  make« 
the  trees  were  planted,  had  produc-  «reen  feed  until  the  ground  freezee. 
ed  on  the  average  profitable  crops  Without  going  into  details,  or  Itera- 
durlng  the  time.  One  year  the  sales  Ized  accounting  and  balaacea.  It  Is 
were  at  the  rate  of  $700  per  acre,  enough  to  say  that  I  get  full  aver- 
The  varieties,  Marshall.  Wm.  Belt  age  net  returns  from  my  fruit  and 
and  Brandywlne.  all  large,  hlghclass  poultry  farm  by  practicing  the  in- 
berrlers.  sold  for  from  12  to  15  cents  tensive  methods  described.  Having 
per  quart.  ^*'^"  ^  dairy  farmer.  I  can  aay  that 

The  fourth   year,   after   picking  In    my   labor    Income    Is   larger   than   on 
June,    the   land    was   at    once    set    to    most    farms    with    25    cows. — W.   H. 
:  cabbage,    after    a   heavy    dressing   of    Jenkins,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 
hen  manure.     The  cnltlvaiion  of  the 
cabbage  put  the  land  in   good  condi- 
tion  for  setting  to  strawberries    the 
following    spring.     The    straw    used 

for  scratching  litter  is  drawn  out  In  the  wind  will  blow  on  them, 
the  winter  for  mulching  the  straw-  down  very  quickly, 
berries,  but  onlv  the  manure  on  the  Washing  eggs  removes  the  natural 
floor  goes  with  It,  as  that  from  the  covering  of  the  pores  of  the  shell, 
dropping  boards  would  make  the  soil  which  allows  the  egg  to  evaporate 
w>  rich  there  would  be  too  much  and  become  stale, 
plant  growth.  The  plan  Is  to  mix  Xewly-laid  eggs  have  a  *loom. 
the  manure  on  the  dropping  boards  while  old  ones  look  smooth  and 
-With  acid  phosphate  frequently  scat-   slick. 

tered  over  them,  and  use  the  manure        Eggs   mold   when   kept   In   a  damp 
for   cabbage   or   starting   new   straw-    place,  and  the  flavor  deteriorates. 
t)errv   beds  E.xposed  to  the  light,  eggs  quickly 

The  cherry  orchard  mentioned  has   lose  quality. 
borne    a    small    crop,      aa    the    trees        The    odors    of    vegetables     meats^ 
are    verv    large    and    thrifty.      From    and  other  surro.indiiygs,     will   be  a« 
now  on  they  should  bear  good  crops,    quickly  absorbed  by  eggs  as  by  warm 

and  immediately  follow  strawberries    milk.  ,,^„„„,ipnt 

on    the        The  quality   of  eggs   Is  dependent 
For  four  years  1  should    In  a  large  measure  upon  the  food  the 
the     strawberries     and    hens  eat. 

In  eggs  of  high  quality  we  have  » 


<-i>K<^  ii     II     MMlrr^.   Alt'  ■  •"'"'"'''if  O 


when   the  latter  are  grown 
same  land, 
fruit     both 


cherries    cutting  down  the  width  of        iti  eggs  of  htgn  quality  we  u-..  - 

he  s  raw  .erry  sections  as  the  tree«   yolk  of  a   deep,   yellow   color,   and  a 

g'w  larger,    ^hen  the  land  will  he    ^rrn..U^^.en.erJ^^J^^^ry 
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grow  larger.     Then 

v   to  the  cherries  which 
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decay.  An  infertile  egg  will  de- 
crease in  quality  with  age,  or  thru 
Improper  handling,  but  cannot  de- 
cay. 

The  freshest  eggs  are  the  heav- 
iest, and  will  at  once  sink  in   water. 

The  average  length  of  a  hen's  egg 
Is  2.27  inches.  The  average  diame- 
ter, at  the  broad  end,  is  1.7  2  inches. 
The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound. 

The  spoiling  of  eggs  is  declared  by 
scientific  men  to  be  due  to  the  en- 
trance of  air,  carrying  germs  of  de- 
composition thru  the  shells.  Nor- 
mally, an  egg-shell  has  a  coating  of 
mucilaginous  matter,  not  perceptible 
<o  the  touch,  but  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  shell  air-tight.  This  coat- 
ing will  keep  out  germs  for  quite  a 
while,  especially  if  the  egg  is  care- 
fully handled.  But  It  is  sure  to  be- 
come softened  in  time,  either  by 
washing  or  by  friction  in  a  case  or 
with  other  eggs.  Then  the  germ- 
laden  air  gets  in  and  the  egg  begins 
to  spoil. — Michael  K.  Boyer,  New 
Jersey. 
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POULTRY  HOUSE  WINDOWS 


The   germ   of   life   is   the   germ 


A  general  rule  in  constructing 
poultry  house  windows  is  to  furnish 
a  square  foot  of  glass  to  16  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  part  of  the  front 
covered  with  curtains  should  be 
twice  the  area  of  the  glass  or  1  square 
foot  to  8  squares  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  windows  should  be  high  enough 
to  permit  the  sun  to  reach  back 
nearly  to  the  droppings  boards  and 
at  some  time  during  the  day  the  sun 
■hould  strike  most  of  the  floor.  That 
is  why  we  like  the  shed-roof  type  of 
poultry  house.  It  gives  the  sun  a 
chance  to  help  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
litter.  The  birds  like  the  sunshine 
and  it  helps  to  drive  out  dampness 
and  to  keep  their  winter  range, 
which  is  the  poultry  house  floor.  In 
good  condition. 

If  the  windows  have  large  panes 
it  increases  the  loss  when  one  Is 
broken.  If  they  are  too  small  It  In- 
creases the  crevices  where  dirt  can 
accumulate  and  the  bars  keep  out 
much  light.  We  have  used  hotbed 
sashes  for  windows  In  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  They  were  six  by 
three  feet  and  just  fitted  the  win- 
dows In  one  of  the  poultry  houses. 
The  sashes  were  removed  in  the 
spring  and  then  replaced  late  In  the 
fall  when  some  glass  was  needed  on 
the  house  During  the  summer  the 
open-front  of  the  house  was  protect- 
ed by  fine  mesh  wire.  This  would 
not  generally  be  practical  but  In  one 
case  It  did  save  a  little  expense  for 
windows  and  furnished  a  place  to 
store  the  hotbed  sashes  during  the 
winter. 

The  curtains  can  be  made  of  mus- 
lin or  burlap  pieced  together  from 
old  sacks.  Heavy  canvas  becomes 
clogged  with  dust  and  does  not  per- 
mit the  air  to  enter  and  cheese  cloth 
Is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  torn  and 
too  much  cold  air  can  come  thru 
(luring  severe  winter  storms  when 
the  wind  Is  In  the  right  direction. 
Some  breeders  have  found  that  Leg- 
horns will  roost  on  the  curtain 
frames  and  they  like  roll  curtains 
the  best.  If  the  frames  are  used  as 
a  roosting  place  they  are  soon  un- 
clean and  they  may  become  infested 
with  miles  and  lice.  The  curtains 
■hould  be  dusted  every  few  weeks 
**d  taken  down  at  Intervals  for  a 
thoro  beating  or  washing.  The  cur- 
tains are  used  to  admit  fresh  air  but 
■0  draughts  and  there  is  little 
chance  for  clean  air  to  pass  thru 
■ome  of  the  dirty  old  poultry  house 
*nrtaln8  that  we  have  seen. — R.  G.  K. 


Put  Jx  our  Trust  m  Service 

MODERN  efficiency  reco^nLsea  no  euclx  tLin^  as  lucL    It  prepares  for  tLe 
•worst.  And  eimply  enougK,tliat  ia  v.'Ky  t!ie  modern  minded  sliooter  clioosea 
a  Rcniza^toa  UMG  0ua  end  sliells,  dcpcndiUe  under  all  conditions. 

Most  recent  of  t!ie  many  examples  of  Reminr'ton  UMG  leaJerskip  in  service  to  sliooters 
IS  the  •wonaerful  >Ar  ctprooi  irr.;)rovcncnt  »a  enot  alielli.  No  matter  what  happens,  your 
Remington  UMG  XVetproor  "Arrow"  or  *' Nitro  Cluh"  smokeless  or  "New  Club" 
black  powder  snot  sacLs  can  not  oc  injured  by  wet. 

They  may  be  npotei  to  it  for  hours,  tut  ■will  not  soak  t!irou£;!j.  l>ul;e  or  §cu'L    la  boily,  crimp  (or  turaa 
over)  and  top  wad  they  will  reinaia  a<  firm  and  perfect  M  when  fre<h  loaded  at  the  factory. 
And  they  ^vill  'work  throufli  your  tnoJem  Rrminfton  UMC  autoloaciii{2  or  pump  gua  ju«t  a< 
■raoothiy,  fire  )u>t  a<  (urc'.y  and  five  the  same  top  apeed.  be<t  pattern  and  penetration. 
Today,  more  than  82.700  alert  aportini;  gooia  and  liar(!w:re  dealer*  in  the  United  State!  fell 
Reminifton  UMC  —  another  example  oi  heat  aervice  to  ahootera. 

For  Sale  In  Your  jKcartst  Town 

C1*ftn  BsJ  oil  your  fun  «ritb  Rem T).!.  t!i«  conbinatio*  PovpJcr  S«lv««t.  LuWifant  anj  Ruat  P^tfxati^iab 


for  Shooting  Rlghl 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturtrt  of  Firtarm*  and  Ammunition  in  tAeWorM 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


'SSTAN[ 


J^^  The  Magic  Brooder 

(*SKF^^^IKI^^   Self-reguUtin^:  rfficient  and  i^igh-grade  throughout       Built  with  top 
.  S.      ■      ^^  ^^'    and  lx>ttom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber:  rocker  grate;  improved  thermo- 

Wlfgl^^^^^^^^  ttat^  With  or  without  curtain.  Will  brood  atrong,  vigorous  chicks. 
9^«^B^^  OUR  GUARANTEF.:-WilI  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does 
not  do  all  we  claim.  Write  for  free  catalog  describing  the  Magic 
BnKxier,  together  with  plans  of  colony  and  laying  houses.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory 
not  taken.      Address 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  302  Pennington  Av*..  Trenton,  N.  J. 


For  Use 
On  Your  Poultry 

Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 

Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 

The  handy  sifting  top  can 

makes   it   convenient  to  us- 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  th< 

roosts  and  floors.    Put  Instant 

Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath 

occasionally— your  hens  will 

do  the  rest.    This  means 

louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

I  With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
sift  in   the   Louse  Killer. 

I  Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

GUARANTEED.    The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  ai  claimed. 
^*  1  lb.  BOc.  2'a Iba.  SOe  Uxceptln  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  A  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


^^ 


(1 


Sabe    Sure    Catch    Tra*.      V* 

^^^   mfcTip-l  t-i  \\r  iiLirrd   in  fti^  an 


mal>  hiirriw  .  Yaur  hardwara 
Saalar  h««  llirrn  Writr  fi>r 
txMikl.!       A2.ni<  Wantrd. 

SABO    TRAP   MFC    CO. 
1I2S  W.  Uth  St.,  Ckraiaii4,0lHa 


Rush  MoltingHens^ 
Back  to  Work 

THIS  year  of  all  year»-with  egs  price*  going  th« 
highest erer-petabigfallandwinterepg-yield.  Get  ,' 
yourhena  throunh  niolting-when  they're  all  expense 
and  no  income-«s  fast  aa  you  can.    Get  your  pulleU 
to  laying  tarly  and  rtgularly.      Yea,  get  all   the 
profit  you  can  from  the  high  eg»  price*.    Give  tUl 
your  poultry 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

kMKKK'A'S  oriRinal  pouliry  tonic  and  conditioner. 
».  the   aUndard  for  nearly  fifty  years.     It  builda 
health  and  strength  na/uruHy.     It  stops  losses  from  the  strain  c.f 
molting      It  puU  and  keeps  hens  in  the  condition  where  a  good 
ration   is  all  they  need  to  lay  the  biggest  lot  of  eggs  you  ever 
.got.     See  if  it  doesn't.     At  our  risk— 
•Yew  Maeey  Back  if  YOU  Are  Net  SaUsf ieJ" 
Sold  by 60 ,000  d<>alirs.  Thcrr'aonpO'-ary'iii^ 
Wnf  for  PrntU  SKW  Poultry  Hook-FT,» 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


Philadalpbia  Chicaco 


lUkcra  of  Pratu  Animal  RrculatorHoir  Tonic. 
Dip  and  Diiinferlant,  VL'tcnnarir  R<Mn<die<. 


Toronto 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 


Cop>Tighte<l  hy  n.  APri.KTON  &  CO. 


SYNOPSIS 


K«i«h  Coffin,  a  good  natur..d  w'dow  \% 
racking  up  lo  l."«ve  <he  fishing  vil  age  to  go 
]o  Boston  her  l.rotl.er  hav.ng  died  «>'«««•" 
iH-r  alone.  Gra.e  V»n  H.-rn.-.  ward  ..f  Kl-an 
Hammond  and  yuing  friend  of  keiiah  i» 
ast.Minx  lu-r.  Tl.ey  are  discussing  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  minister  for  the  •■Regular 
riiurih.  to  which  denomination  Keziah  he- 
Ic.nita  Grace  is  a  memlier  of  the  •'tome- 
t»uter«."  a  rival  .ect.  Between  the  two  » 
ie.lou,  rivalry  exi»t«.  A.  the  two  women 
work  ••Kyan-'  I'ei'I'er.  a  widower  '■"""•»"» 
and  ,.roi.o*e»  to  Keiiah,  only  to  be  '"1'.''''7' 
El.en  Hammond  calls  and  induces  Keiiah  to 
hecome  honsekeej.er  for  the  new  and  single 
minister.  She  acc<-i.t»  and  Grace  goes  with 
lier   to   i>rei.are    Uie   house   for   his   coming. 


"Humph!"  sniffed  Keziah.  "It 
might  have  been  upstairs,  but  it 
didn't  sound  so.  What  did  it  sound 
lllie  to  you?" 

"Like  a  footstep  at  first;  and  then 
like  something  falling— and  rustling. 
Oh,  what  is  the  matter?" 

Mrs.  Coffln  was  glancing  back 
down  the  hall  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  Her  grip  upon  the 
broom  handle  lightened. 

"What  is  it?"  pleaded  the  girl  in 
an  agonized  whisper. 

"Grace,"  was  the  low  reply,  "I've 
Just  remembered  somethin".  That 
study  door  Isn't  stuck  from  the  damp, 
because— well,  because  I  remember 
now  that  it  was  open  this  mornin'." 

Before  her  companion  could  fully 
grasp  the  Import  of  this  paralyzing 
fact,  Keziah  strode  down  the  hall 
and  seized   the  knob    of    the    study 

door. 

"Whoever  you  are  in  there."  she 
commanded  sterny.  "open  this  door 
and  come  otit  this  minute.  Do  you 
hear?  I'm  orderin'  you.  to  come  out." 
There  was  an  instant  of  silence; 
then  a  voice  from  within  made  ans- 
wer, a  man's  voice,  and  Its  tone  In- 
(Mcated  embarrassment. 

"Madam."  It  said,  "I— I  am— I 
will   be  out    in   another   minute.     If 

yo'i   will   Just   be   patient " 

Grace  interrtipted  with  a  smother- 
ed shriek.  Keziah  brandished  the 
broom. 

"Patient!"  she  repeated  sharply. 
■Well.  I  like  that!  What  do  you 
mean  by — Open  that  door!  Grace, 
run  out  and  get  the— the  constable." 
This  command  was  delivered  en- 
t'.-oly  for  effect.  The  office  of  con- 
stable In  Trumet  Is.  generally  speak- 
ing, a  ptire  honorary  one.  Its  oc- 
cipant  had  Just  departed  for  a 
week's  cruise  as  mate  of  a  mackerel 
:?hooner.  However,  the  effect  was 
Instantaneous.  From  behind  the  door 
came  sounds  of  hurry  and  commo- 
tion. 

"Don't  get  th3  police  on  niy  ac- 
count, plea<«'."  said  the  voice.  "If 
you  will   be  patient   until  I   get  this 

I'm  Just  as  anxious  to  come  out  as 

you  can  be  to  have  me.     Of  all  the 

ridiculous " 

"Come  out  then!"  snapped  Keziah. 
"Come  out!  If  you're  so  everlastln* 
anxious,  then  come  out.  Patience! 
Of  all  the  cheek!  Why  don't  you  come 
out  now?" 

The  answer  was  brisk  and  to  the 
point.  Evidently,  tho  unknown's 
stock  of  the  virtue  which  he  de- 
manded of  others  was  diminishing. 

"Well,  to  be  frank,  since  you  In- 
sist," snapped  the  voice,  "I'm  not 
fully  dressed." 

This  was  a  staggerer.  For  once 
Keziah   c"d   not   have   a   reilv  ready. 


She  looked  at  Grace  and  the  latter 
at  her.  Then,  without  words,  they 
retreated  to  the  sitting  room. 

"Shall — shall  I  go  for  help?"  whis- 
pered the  girl.  "Hadn't  we  better 
leave  him  hero  and — He  doesn't 
sound  like  a  tramp,  does  he.     What 

do  you  suppose " 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  alarmed." 
continued  the  voice,  broken  by  pant- 
ing pauses,  as  if  the  speaker  was 
struggling  into  a  garment.  "I  know 
this  must  seem  strange.  You  see.  I 
came  on  the  coach  as  far  as  Bayport 
and  then  we  lost  a  wheel  In  a  rut. 
There  was  a — oh,  dear!  where  Is 
that — this  Is  supremely  Idiotic! — I 
was  saying  there  happened  to  he  a 
man  coming  this  way  with  a  bugpy 
and  he  offered  to  help  me  along.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Wellmouth.  So 
I  left  my  trunk  to  come  later  and 
took  my  valise.  It  rained  on  the  way 
and  I  was  wet  thru.  I  stopped  at 
Captain  Daniels's  house  and  the  girl 
said  he  had  gone  with  his  daughter 
to  the  next  town,  but  that  they  were 
to  stop  here  at  the  parsonage  on 
their  way.  So — there!  that's  right, 
at  last! — so  I  came,  hoping  to  And 
them.  The  door  was  open  and  I  came 
In.  The  captain  and  his  daughter 
were  not  here.  hut.  as  I  was  pretty 
wet.  I  thought  I  would  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  change  my  clothes.  I 
had  some  dry — er — things  In  my 
valise  and  I — well,  then  you  came, 
you  see,  and — I  assure  you  I-^well. 
It  was  the  most  embarrassing — I'm 
coming  now." 

The  door  opened.     The  two  in  the 
sitting  room  huddled  close  together. 
Keziah  holding  the  broom  like  a  bat- 
tle-ax, ready  for    whatsoever    might 
develop.      From    the    dimness  of    the 
tightly  shuttered  study  stepped    the 
owner   of   the   voice,    a   stranger,      a 
young   man.    his   hair   rumpled,      his 
tie  disarranged,    and   the  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat  filling  the  wrong  but- 
tonholes.    Despite  this  evidence  of  a 
hasty  toilet  in  semidarkness,     he  was 
rot  unprepossessing.  Incidentally,  he 
was  blushing  furiously. 

"I'm — I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ladles."  he  stammered.  "I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say  to  you.     I " 


The  stranger's  answer  was  prompt 
now.  It  was  evident  ho  resented  the 
suspicion. 

"I  didn't  speak,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause you  took  nu'  by  surprise  ant! 
I  wasn't,  as  I  explained— er — pre- 
sentable. Besides.  I  was  afraid  of 
frightening  you.  I  assure  you  I  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  I  could,  quietly,  and 
when  you  began  to  talk" — his  ex- 
pression changed  and  there  was  a 
twitch  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth — 
"I  tried  to  hurry  still  faster,  hoping 
you  might  not  hear  me  and  I  could 
make  my  appearance — or  my  escape 
— sooner.  As  for  entering  the  house 
— well.  I  considered  it,  in  a  way.  my 
house;  at  least,  I  knew  I  should  11  vo 
in  it  for  a  time,  and 


"Live  in  it?"  repeated  Keziah. 
"Live  in  It?  Why!  mercy  on  us! 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you're " 

She  stopped  to  look  at  Grace.  That 
young  lady  was  looking  at  her  with 
an  expression  which,  as  it  expres.sed 
so  very  much,  is  beyond  ordinary 
powers  of  description. 

"My  name  Is  Ellery,"  said  the 
stranger.  "I  am  the  minister — the 
new  minister  of  the  Regular  so- 
ciety." 

Then  even   Keziah   blushed. 


(•H.\PTER  III. 


His  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  light  In  the  sitting  room,  he  was 
now  able  to  see  his  captors  more 
clearly.  He  looked  at  Keziah.  then 
at  Miss  Van  Home,  and  another 
wave  of  blushes  passed  from  his  col- 
lar up  into  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
Grace  blushed,  too.  tho.  as  she  per- 
fecty  well  knew,  there  was  no  reason 
v.-hy  she  should. 

Mrs.  Coffin  did  not  blush.  This 
young  fellow,  altho  evidently  not  a 
tramp  or  a  burglar,  had  caused  her 
some  moments  of  distinct  uneasiness, 
and  she  resented  the  fart. 

"Well."  she  observed  rather  tart- 
ly, "I'm  sorry  you  don't  know  what 
to  say.  but  perhaps  you  might  begin 
by  telling  us  who  you  are  and  what 
you  mean  by  makin'  a — er — dres.sin' 
room  of  a  bouse  that  don't  belong  to 
you.  just  because  you  happened  to 
find  the  door  unlocked.  After  that 
you  might  oxplaln  why  you  didn't 
speak  up  when  we  first  come.  In- 
stead of  keepin'  so  mighty  quiet. 
That  looks  kind  of  suspicious  to  me.  I 
must  say." 


In  Which  Keziah  Assumes  a  Guard- 
dianship 

Didama  would  have  given  her  eye- 
teeth — and.  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire upper  set — to  have  been  present 
in  that  parsonage  sitting  room  when 
the    Rev.   John    Ellery    made   his   ap- 
pearance. But  the  fates  were  against 
Didama  that  day  and  it  was  months 
afterwards    before    she.      or    any    of 
what    Captain    Zeh    Mayo    called    the 
"Trumet  Daily  Advertisers."     picked 
up  a  hint  concerning  It.     Keziah  and 
Grace,  acquainted  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  these  volunteer  news  gather- 
ers,   were   silent,    and    the    Reverend 
John,   being  In   some   respects  a  dis- 
creet  young  man    with    a  brand-new 
ministerial    dignity     to  sustain,     re- 
frained  from  boasting  of  the  sensa- 
tion he  had  caused.     11^  thought   of 
it  very  often,  tistially  at  most  Incon- 
venient times,   and   when,  by  all  the 
requirements  of  his  high  calling,  his 
thought  should  have  been  busy  with 
different  and  much  less  worldly  mat- 
ters. 

"I  declare!"  said  Mrs.  Thankful 
Payne,  after  the  new  minister's  first 
call  at  her  residence,  a  week  after 
his  arrival  at  Trumet.  "if  Mr.  Ellery 
ain't  the  most  sympathetic  man.  I 
v.as  readin'  out  loud  to  him  the  poem 
my  cotisin  Huldy  n. — her  that  mar- 
ried Hannibal  Ellis  over  to  Denboro 
—made  up  when  my  second  husband 
was  lost  to  sea.  and  I'd  Just  go  to 
the  p'int  in  the  ninth  verse  which  It 
says: 


'The  cruel  billows  crash  and  roar. 
And    the    frail    craft     \^    tempest- 
tossed. 
But   the  bold   mariner  thinks  not   of 
life,    but    says. 
"It    Is    the    fust    schooner    ev'.*r    I 
lost.'  " 


And  'twas,  too.  and  the  last,  poor 
thing!  Well.  I  just  got  fur  as  this 
when  I  looked  up  and  there  was  the 
minister  lookin'  out  of  the  window 
and  his  f.ice  was  just  as  red.  and  he 
kept  scowlin*  and  bitin'  his  lips.  I 
do  believe  he  was  all  but  sheddin* 
tears.  Sympathy  like  that  I  appre- 
ciate." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Ellery 
had  Just  seen  Grace  Van  Home  pass 
that  window.  She  had  not  seen  him. 
but   for  the  moment  he  wa«  hick   in 
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that  disgusting  study,  making  a 
frenzied  toilet  in  the  dusk  and  oblig- 
ed to  oviM'liear  remarks  pointedly 
personal  to  himself. 

Grace  left  the  parsonage  soon  after 
the  supposed  tramp  disclosed  his 
identity.  Her  farewells  were  hur- 
ried and  she  firmly  refused  Airs.  Cof- 
fin's not  too-insistent  appeal  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  "up  street"  and 
have  supper.  She  said  she  was  glad 
to  meet  Mr.  Ellery.  The  young  min- 
ister nfflrined  his  delight  in  meeting 
her.  Then  she  disappeared  in  the 
misty  twilight  and  John  Ellery  sur- 
reptitiously wiped  his  perspiring 
forehead  with  his  cuff,  having  in  his 
late  desire  for  the  primal  necessities 
forgotten  such  a  trifling  incidental 
as  a  hnndl-erchlef. 

"Well.  Mr.  Ellery."  observed  Ke- 
zlnh.  turning  to  her  guest,  or  em- 
ployer, or  incumbrance — at  presert 
she  was  more  Inclined  to  consii'er 
him  the  latter — "well,  Mr.  Ellery. 
this  has  been  kind  of  unexpected  for 
all  hands,  ain't  it?  If  I'd  known  you 
was  comln*  today,  I'd  have  done  mv 
best  to  have  things  ready,  but  Cap'n 
Elkanah  said  not  before  day  after 
tomorrow  and — but  there,  what's 
the  use  of  talkln*  that  way?  I  didn't 
know  I  was  goin'  to  keep  house  for 
you  fill  this  very  forenoon.  Mercy 
me.  what  a  day  this  has  been!" 

The    minister    smiled    rather     one- 
sidedly. 

"It's  been  something  of  a  day  frr 
me."   he  admitted.     "1   am   ahead  cf 
time  and  I've  made  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I'm  afraid.     But  yesterday  afternoon 
I  was  ready  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  eager  to  come  and  see  my   new 
home    and    get    at    my    work.      So   1 
started  on  the  morning  train.     Then 
the  stage  broke  down  and  I  began  to 
think  I  was  stranded  at  Bayport.  But 
this   kind-hearted    chap     from     Well- 
mouth — I     believe    that's     where    he 
Jived — happened  to  pull  up  to  watch 
us      wrestling     with      the     smashe.". 
wheel,  and  when  he  found  I  was  In 
a  hurry  to  get  to  Trumet,  offered  to 
give  me  a  lift.     His  name  was — was 
Bird.     No,  that  wasn't  It.  buf  It  was 
something  like  Bird,  or  some  kind  of 
a  bird." 

"Bird?"  repeated  Keziah  thought- 
fully. "There's  no  Birds  that  I  know 
of  in  Wellmouth.  Hum!  Hey? 
'Twa'n't  Sparrow,  was  It?" 
••That  was  It — Sparrow." 
•'Good  land!  Emulous  Sparrow. 
Run  considerable  to  whiskers  and 
tongtie.  didn't  he?" 

"Why.  yes;  he  did  wear  a  beard. 
As  for  tongue— well,  he  was  conver- 
sational, if  that's  what  you  wean." 

"That's  what  I  menu.  If  you  rode 
twelve  mile  with  Emulous,  you  must 
have  had  an  earache  for  the  last  six. 
Did  he  ask  a  question  or  two  al)OUt 
your  personal  affairs,  here  and  there 
between   times?" 

Mr.  Ellery  laughed. 
••Yes.  one  or  two.  between  times." 
he  admitted. 

•I  shan't  die  of  surprise.  Did  yo.i 
toll  him  who  you  was?" 

'Xo-o,  to  be  honest.  1  didn't.  Ke 
was  so  very  anxious  to  find  out.  that 
--well.  I  dodged.  I  think  he  be- 
lieved I  was  going  to  visit  Captain 
Daniels." 

"Good  enough!  If  I  was  governor 
of  this  state  I  wouldn't  send  any 
Thanksgivin'  proclamations  down 
this  way.  I'd  Just  write  Em  Peters 
{ind  Didama  Rogers  and  a  couple 
more  like  them  and  save  myself  the 
trouble.  They'd  have  all  I  wanted 
to  proclaim  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  county  to  the  other  In  less'n  a 
('ay.  and  a  peck  or  two  of  extrys 
pitched  In  for  good  measure.  I'm  aw- 
f   1  ?}:\i\  you  didn't  tell  Emulous  yon 
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iras  the  minister.  You  see,  Trumct's 
Trumet.  and.  conslderin'  everything, 
maybe  it's  just  as  well  nobody  knows 
about  your  bein'  shut  up  in  that 
study.  Not  but  what  'twas  all  right, 
you  know,  but " 

"I  understand.  I'm  not  proud  of 
it.  Still,  some  one  may  have  seen 
jne  come  here." 

"No,  no.  they  didn't.  Thi.s  fog  is 
as  thick  as  Injun-meal  puddin'.  No- 
body saw  you." 

"Well."  with  some  hesitation,  "the 
young  lady  who  was  here  with  you 
It 

"Oh,  Grace  Van  Home!  She's  all 
right.    She  won't  tell.  She  ain't  that 

kind." 

"Van  Home?  That  doesn't  sound 
yery  much  like  a  New  England 
name." 

"  'Tlsn't.  Her  folk.s  come  from 
Jersey  somewheres.  But  fjhe  was 
adopted  by  old  Cap'n  Hammond,  who 
keeps  the  tavern  down  on  the  bay 
shore  by  the  packet  wharf,  and  she's 
lived  in  Trumet  since  she  was  six 
♦years  old.  Her  father  was  Teunis 
Van  Home,  and  he  was  mate  on 
Cap'n  Eben'a  coastin'  schooner  and 
was  drowned  off  Hatteras.  Eben  was 
saved  just  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth 
and  got  a  broken  hip  and  religion 
while  It  happened.  His  hip's  better 
except  that  he's  some  lame;  but  liis 
religion's  been  more  and  more  fever- 
ish ever  sipce.  He's  one  of  the  head 
Come-Outers,  and  built  their  chap«M 
with  his  own  money.  Y'ou  mustn't 
think  I'm  spe^kin'  lightly  of  relig- 
ion, nor  of  Cap'n  Eben.  either.  He's 
a  dear  good  soul  as  ever  was,  but  he 
Is  the  narrowest  kind  of  Com,p-Outer. 
His  creed  is  just  about  as  wide  as 
the  chapel  door,  and  that's  as  narrow 
as  the  way  leadin'  to  salvation:  it  is 
tiie  way,  too.  so  the  Oome-Outers 
think." 

"What  are  Come-Outers?  Some 
new  set?" 

"Sakes  alive!  Haven't  you  heard 
of  Come-Outers?  Cat's  foot!  Well, 
.you'll  hear  of  'em  often  enough 
from  now  on.  They're  folks  who 
used  to  go  to  our  churcli.  the  Regu- 
lar, but  left  because  the  services  was 
too  worldly,  with  organs  and  choir 
aingln'.  and  the  road  to  paradise  too 
Muy.  No  need  for  me  to  tell  you  any 
■ore.     You'll    learn." 

Mr.  Ellery  was  Interested.  He  had 
been  in  Trumet  but  once  before,  on 
the  occasion  when  he  preached  his 
trial  sermon,  and  of  that  memorable 
Tislt  remembered  little  except  the 
Mrmon  it.self.  the  pews  filled  with 
eaptains  and  their  families,  and  •the 
awe-inspiring  personality  of  Captain 
Elkanah  Daniels,  who  had  been  his 
host.  To  a  young  man.  the  Ink  upon 
hi»  diploma  from  the  theological 
•ehool  till  fresh,  a  trial  sermon  Is  a 
•eighty  matter,  and  the  preaching  of 
•t  weightier  still.  He  had  rehearsed 
It  over  and  over  In  private,  had  de- 
livered it  almost  thru  clinched  teeth, 
•nd  had  returned  to  his  room  in  the 
Boston  hoarding  hotise  with  the  con- 
viction that  It  was  an  utter  failure. 
Captain  Elkanah  and  the  gracious 
Mtaa  Annabel,  his  daughter,  had  been 
kind  enough  to  express  gratification. 
*^^  their  praise  alone  saved  him 
from  despair.  Then,  to  his  amaze- 
Bent,  the  call  had  come.  Of  casual 
"•nversation  at  the  church  and  about 
*li*  Danlel.s's  table  he  could  recall 
"®tl>lttg.  So  there  was  another  re- 
"Kious  organization  in  town  and 
that  made  up  of  seceders  from  his 
''wn  church.     He  was  surprised. 

"Br— this  Mi.ss   Van    Home?"      he 
*«ked.     "Is  she  a— Come-Outer?" 
Mn?.  Coffin   nodded. 
"Ves."      she     said.        "She's      one. 
<^'ouldn"t  be  anything  else    and    lire 
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with    her   Uncle    Bben,    as   she   calls 
him." 

The  minister  experienced  a  ciiri- 
Oii-s  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  This  young  person,  already 
predisposed  to  regar<l  a  clergyman  of 
hi.-*  denomination  with  disapproval, 
had  seen  him  for  tlie  first  time  un- 
der most  humiliating  circumstunce.-. 
And  he  should  never  have  the  oppor- 
Itiiiity  to  regain  \\cv  favor,  or  his 
own  self-respect,  liy  liis  efforts  In  tlie 
pulpit.  No  matter  how  well  he  misht 
preach  she  would  never  hear  him. 

"Has  this  Capt.iiu  Hammond  no 
children  of  his  own?"  h<'  asked. 

Keziah's  answer  was  short  for  her. 

"Yes."  she  said.      "One." 

"Ah!  another  d:nigliter?" 

"No.  a  son.  Name's  Nathaniel, 
and  he's  a  sea  captain.  He's  on  his 
way  from  Surinam  to  New  York  now. 
They  expect  him  to  make  port  most 
any  time.  I  believe.  Now.  Mr.  El- 
lery. I  s'pose  we've  got  to  arrange 
for  your  supper  and  stayin'  over- 
night; and  with  thi.s  house  the  way 
'tis  and  all,  I  don't  see — " 

But  the  minister  was  still  inter- 
ested  in  the  Hammoml   househoM. 

"This  Nathaniel  Hammond?"  ho 
asked.  "You  don't  seem  enthusiastic 
over  him.     Is  he  a  black  sheep?" 

This  reply  al.so  was  short.  bit 
emphatic. 

•No."  said  Keziah.  "He's  a  fine 
man." 

Then   she   resumed   her  semisolilo- 


quy  concerning  her  companion's  ©n- 
tcrtaiiimeut. 

"I  gue.ss."  she  said,  "tluit  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  will  lie  to  go  to 
Cap'n  Elkanahs.  They'll  lie  real 
glad  to  see  you.  I  know,  and  you'll 
be  in  time  for  supper,  for  Elkanali 
and  Aniial)el  have  been  to  Denboro 
and  they'll  be  late  home.  Thoy  can 
keep  you  overnight,  too.  for  it'.s  a  hiK 
house  with  lots  of  rooms.  Then,  after 
breakfast  tomorrow  you  come  right 
here.  I'll  have  things  somewhere 
near  ship-shape  by  then.  I  guess,  tho 
\.\\r:  cleanin'll  have  to  l)e  mainly  a 
lick  and  a  promise  until  I  can  really 
get  at  it.  Your  trunk'U  be  here  on 
the  coach,  I  s'pose.  and  that'll  be 
thru  early  in  .the  forenoon.  Get  on 
your  hat  and  coat  anrl  I'll  go  with 
you  to  Elkanah's." 

The  young  man  demurred  a  little 
at  thrusting  himself  upon  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Daniels's  home,  but 
Keziah  assured  him  titat  his  unex- 
pected coming  woiiiii  cause  no 
trouble.  St)  he  entered  the  now  dark 
Study  and  came  otit  wearing  his  coat 
and  carrying  his  h:it  and  valise  in 
his  hand. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  ever  so  much  ol)- 
liged  to  you,"  he  said.  "And,  as  we 
are  going  to  be  more  or  less  together 
— or  at  least  I  guess  as  much  from 
what  you  say — would  you  mind  if  I 
suggest  a  mutual  introduction.  I'm 
John  Ellery;  you  know  that  already. 
And  you " 
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Keziah  stopped  short  on  her  w.iy 
to  the  door. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  .she  exclaimed. 
"If  I  ain't  the  very  worst!  Fact  is, 
you  dropped  in  so  ahead  of  time  and 
in  such  a  irregular  sort  of  way,  that 
I  nover  once  thouglit  of  introducin' 
anybody;  and  I'm  sure  Grace  didn't. 
I'm  Keziah  CoflBn,  and  Cap'n  Elka- 
nah and  I  signed  articles,  so  to  speak, 
this  mornin',  and  I'm  goin'  to  keep 
house  for  you." 

Site  explained  the  reason  upsetting 
the  former  larrangement  by  whicli 
Luraniu  Phelps  was  to  have  ha<l  th» 
position. 

"So  I'm  to  keep  house  for  you," 
she  concluded.  Adding:  "For  a 
spell,    anyhow." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  asked 
the  minister. 

"Well,  you  might  not  like  me.  You 
may  probably  be  particular,  you 
know." 

"I  think  I  can  run  that  risk." 

"Yes;  well,  you  can't  toll.  Or  I 
might  not  like  you.  You  see,  I'm 
pretty  particular  myself,"  she  added 
with  a  laugh. 

At  the  Daniels's  door  Keziah  turn- 
ed her  new  charge  over  to  Matild.i 
Snow,  the  hired  girl.  It  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  family's  social  posi- 
tion that  they  kept  "hired  help." 
This  was  unusual  in  Trumet  in  those 
days,  even  among  the  well  to  do. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 
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How  io  Make  Them 


Your  milk  profits  depend  more  upon  feed  than  any  other  one  thing. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  the  profits  you  deserve  until  you  feed  the 
right  feed  and  that  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24  :  PROTEIN; 


If  all  the  mixed  fecdi  were  made  of  honest 
feeding  materials,  the  National  feed  bi'l  now 
before  congress  would  never  have  been  written. 
The  Lever  Feed  Bill  will  protect  farmers  against 
low  grade  feed. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  new  law.  We 
do  not  buy  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  screenings  or 
any  other  low  grade  material  for  any  of  our 
feeds. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  highest  grade 
balanced  dairy  ration  that  science  can  make. 
It  is  good  because  it  is  made  of  milk- making 
feed  stuffs,  most  of  which  are  grown  exclusively 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
com  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wlicat  bran,  velvet 
bean  feed,  iinhuUed  peanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal 
and  a  small  amount  of  salt. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  contains  twenty-four  per 
cent,   protein.      The   ingredients   are   properly 


proportioned,  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed.  It 
is  a  digestible  feed. 

You  can  buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  with  full  confi- 
dence that  it  will  make  you  more  net  profit  than 
any  other  feed  at  any  price. 

Even  if  you  had  all  the  ingredients  in  your 
own  barn,  you  could  not  mix  as  good  a  ration 
wittiout  our  scientific  milling  equipment  and 
experience. 

We  manufacture  only  high  grade  feed  prod- 
ucts. We  do  not  buy  grain  for  human  foods 
and  use  the  low  grade  and  almost  worthless 
refuse  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  and  other  feeds  sold  under 
tWs  popular  name  will  make  you  iiappy.  A 
trial  order  will  settle  your  feed  problems  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he  docs  not  sell 
Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  liis  name  and  wc  wUl 
see  tiiat  you  are  supplied. 


Address  Dep't   1«$ 


Edgar- Morgan  Co.        Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Vhiladrlpliia.   Sept.  22,  1019. 

The  •>i|.pli<'s  <•'  '><»»'"l>y  N""*  .lerscy  and 
a'tnnsylTanM  fruilg  and  TOKet»l>lps  roiitinues 
Hi  deiT«-»iie  and  tliU  market  is  compeMrd  to 
ioiik  more  itnd  luore  to  divtant  iioiiits  lor 
(up|>lieB  to  meet  Ihe  demand.  Today  there 
were  17  lars  of  «|>ple».  13  cars  o(  peam,  « 
rar»  of  ifrapes,  13  cars  o»nlaloupe«,  2  cars 
ol  peaches,  2  cars  <if  pluni«,  3  cars  Kweit 
potatoes,  1  <-ar  lauliflowrr,  7  cars  riicumhera, 
15  cars  lettuce,  7  cars  onions,  and  7  mixed 
c»r»  from  various  outside  ■jioints  unloaded 
Jiere.  Among  other  «upplirs  on  hand  were 
17  cars  iiotjitoes  in  the  I'enns.vlvani*  de- 
livery yard  and  A*  cars  iK)tatoes  and  »  cars 
cal>bage  in  <he  Rcadinic  Kailroad  delivery 
yard.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  »i\M\it 
tlO  car*  of  oranises.  «rapes,  pears,  plums, 
fitacliea  and  apples  aoUl  at  the  auction  Mtiet. 

VegeUblei 
Kcw   .lersey    and    Pennsylvania   continue   to 
supply  the  great  bulk  of  potatoes  heinc  used 
in    this   market    and    8«    supplies    are   h.-avier 
than  they  were  a  week   aijo.  lower  pric«  ar« 
prevailing.      Giants   in    l.->i>  Ih.    ga.ks   are   now 
Iringing     around     f3.ir,(.iH.-lS     for    No      la, 
with   No.    a'»   mctly    at   $2  2j    per  sack.   The 
.ohl.lera    or    mund    stock    are    scllinic    most  y 
at    **    per    lot)  lb.    sack.      The   greater  supply 
of    poutoes    are    coming    in    hulk    which    are 
selling    generally     at    i»2^(»f'! -•  7.>     per     cwt.. 
while   poorly   graded    and    off   grade   lower  r"^ 
1»to««    hauled    in    by    the    neai-by    fanners    are 
also  lower  the  Sew  •I'^'-V   «'<"•''   ••^'"K.f,'^" 
erally   at  90o(n  »1   per   lj*skel  and   the   I'eni 
lylvani.  which  appoar  to  be  of  a  »'!;«''■'•«"•', 
iiy   at    »ir..  1.1.^)    i»er   ba*ket.      N".   ^   j-taloes 
,n    unchained    .from    Jart    week    at    :>'► «  7^.; 
per  basket.     There   ia   pradually   "»  <I;»"K" 
in    the    green    bean   market,    except    that    the 
.applies    are   getting    lighter  .nd    the   quality 
cJierally    ,*orer.    range   WeiDg   tlie  same  <rom 
6Wcft.»1.25    per    H  basket,    allho  some    extra 
fancy    stock    woirld    proWbly     bring     higher 
prici.      A   very    few    bean,  .re    coming    from 
the  Eastern   Shore   and  ••Uing   from   fl.^SC 
175  per  hamper.     BruMell.  sprouts  «>""»"« 
•carce    and    when    here    aell    around    »10    per 
drum       Bunch  beets  continue  in  light  .upvly 
and  meet    an   accurate   demand   at   3<i.  5c   per 

'"sevr  York  slate  cabbage  is  in  light  supply 
«,»t  vricea  are  allowing  little  or  ""  <;^»°«" 
over  Vast  week,  best  selling  around  »J<»  P" 
To"  and  .-ore;  a.  low  a.  MO  per  ton.  Ne.r^ 
by  cabbage  however  is  «™".  ?"*  .^//.U 
sellin*  from  60frT90c  per  basket  <-•""»}» 
have^.ed  off  since  Is.t  week  ""»<>",•>'»"• 
^re  plentiful  supplies  and  are  ••'''»«•{ 
65(ii75c  per  basket.  There  «>•«»'"",*"' 
T^   little  eauliflower   on   the    ""^^V^JJ^^"', 

??at:t.5    fa"c;""."n'd  N^  .'^'^ior    jVaE 
Tv-e'r  7::r.^'t:  ^-^orr'Sfatr-ele-rV'"." 
nc   from   Js"   «><;=.    bunch,    and    K»lan««>o, 
Mfchigs",    selling    from    •2.50ftl  3    P"  /"«', 
P^insylvania   an^    New   J""/    ''VhT'S 

:?H«i.  s.nin,  ^fom  f2r„350  .•">"«""• 
SIul  the  New  Jersey  corn  which  *«>»•„«• 
2it    nart    is    poor    and    ordinary    is    seHing 

Vth    large    and    choice    at   JScTn  $1  2S       The 

tSrhUeV   {.e.r"seMiL«r^'adil;   Yr-o-^Vsc 

''''!?orr.r.dt.h'"i'n  light  .upply  and  meeting 
•  Si,  demand  at  r<9  7.5p  V"„«'«"*' ^Vj; 
d«T    the   heavy    offering.    "«>     ettnce    ».rkrl 

is  Wwer,  prices  »»"«">«,•»<""'' /'J,", c.nd 
'ir%,r  b«.   with   -m^  «;nc^    at   •  1  «^.nd 

rTrkeris'loTer   most  T. iVs  of  yellow  onion. 

:-j;-5l'io-u'i?.^v:^n.''7n-^;Jhe,ca.: 

'^.  »t  »..!kel  Green  peppers  continue  about 
IteadT  "soil  5o7Vr  %  bs.ket  •"*  «".« 
^A  »'  -  'I'-'Aad'isj:^  :rT"i:.wer"anS 
'^it^',  mLtiv  at  llS  1  5o"»*  »>««»<'"  The 
::  VTe".  "cT^^omaine  is  w'er  .  in  .ymt^thy 
wUh  the  lettuce  market  and  P'"-" .•";  ",,"i. 
:„';\Um  5«'^^"^''  •:;;M°*rulin^g*'"flr-  m-SV 
Vt"*7  "•;«'  b."ker"Tl.r?'e.'  -re    showing 

V^r.'i:'i^.Ven    .'.h.rp   drop    i.n;-^^- 
OB 
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•re  lieini  made  on  aliont  tlio  fu'lUiwing  basis. 
via:  barrels,  Maiden  Blush,  »4r<i8;  Oriinea 
Golden.  $4(<i  .7.I.M) ;  Twenty  ^'u'"''-  *•>„'"  ,'.• 
Wealthy.  IS'"**;  .lonathans,  $7S()(<i9;  Bald- 
wins $4rfi>(>.5u;  Uanos,  $5.50(<i  7  :  Smoke- 
house >3f«i7;  OrUeye,  »«.'.>o(*7;  kings. 
»effl8;  Hubs,  f.'i(<i7.50;  I'ippine,  V'^?' e-5"; 
Various  odd  Varieties,  f  3..'>(K<i  7.  Buahffls: 
Wealthy.  |1 .7.-.f»  2.'.ij  ;  Blu<h.  %\.1MaZ.p. 
Other  odd  varieties,  fir,.  U/iO.  «'ral>apples, 
4k»ra  4  per  bushel.  Box  apples:  King 
Ilavids.   $'J. 8111(11  ;t:   Gravenslcin.   $;t(<i3.50. 

L'lwler  the  heavier  offerings  pears  have  de- 
clined frnn  '.'.>(<i  '>li«  per  bushel,  the  prices 
being  alKiut  as  foMows:  Msrllelts.  %lM*l<i 
3  7.'.  per  bushel;  Heckels,  %2  Ui '1  :i-> :  Sheld- 
ons,  >2r,(3.^0;  Anjous,  fiUi  l.hO;  Clarigeaus. 
|2.2jf<' 2.7.">.  Most  of  the  peaches  now  com- 
ing are  mountain  fruit  and  these  are  tM- 
ing  around  $:if<i  3.2'.  per  bushel  and  No.  -  s 
at  $1  7.'>(i;2.  tirai.es  are  lower  under  lieav- 
ier  supplies.  Concords  selling  from  li»(.i22c 
.per  pony  basket;  Niagara.  2(li'^.i  2:ic,  and  the 
l)el8»,irea  from  IH(ii22c.  Plums  are  show- 
ing ceneraWy  prtor  condition  and  for  that 
reason  prices  are  lower.  The  Damson  eell- 
ing  from  4.'>(ii  ."V.ie  tier  4  quart  basket.  Prunes 
at  30(<i  .V>c,  end  <he  Orc-n  Gage  mostly  at 
H.-ic.  fantaloupea  are  ilower  under  ne«»'M" 
supplies;  standard  crates  selling  at  jaCn) 
3  per  crate,  and  thn  flat  crates  from  •»U'i 
1  a.">.  The  onlv  berries  on  the  market  are  A 
few  ra«pbcrrie»  wliicli  are  selling  around 
12ir,i  14c  per  i«int.  Since  our  last  report  the 
first  car  of  cranberries  of  the  season  has 
made  its  appearance  and  are  now  seMinK 
fr<Mn  fsr.i  fl  i.er  -l.arrel,  and  yrom  ti.jWv: 
4.7'>  per  half  barrel   box 

FoQltry 
The  live  poivllry  market  is  ruling  Arm. 
altho  prices  are  somewhat  seasier  except  on 
fancy,  heavy  live  fowls  which  are  selling 
at  :V«'rt3He  per  iiound  according  to  quality 
and  condition.  riiickens  are  equal  to  de- 
mand in  suptdy  at  2**fti  36c  I'er  i>ound.  Old 
roosters  arc  «teady  to  firm  at  23(ir2..Sc.  and 
ducks  are  showing  little  or  no  change  «t 
CiriiSOc  per  i>ound. 

Ems 
There  has  I.een  practically  no  change  in 
the  egg  market  since  our  last  report  and 
pricos  have  h.Jd  Arm  on  «ll  grades  with 
the  advance  Vast  noted  in  these  columns 
fully  maintained  on  all  strictly  fancy  eggs 
The  demand  is  suflicient  to  quickly  absorb 
all  offerings  of  strictly  fancy  eggs  and  there 
is  no  Burii^us  whatever  on  the  n>»"^'- 
Prices  are  ruling  »»K)ut  as  follows:  Nearby 
firsts,  ,')4<-;  n«-arby  current  receipts,  52c;  lair 
to  good  and  undergrades.  44.01 +8c:  Western 
eggi  are  sealing  at  54c  for  ex1r»  firsts, 
with  firsts  at   5(»rn..'i2f. 


LAHOABTEB   PRODUCE 


02.25    per    barrrt.      ^^'"'^.(^^^    {,„   ban- 

?^*-  X'rinrs"  ol  'thV  New  .'"-r  ;..-;'; 
^tinue  V'^'-','-V,*';7de''ra;ee  hi  cond'v 
{?o„""oo<;d%pn.ris''n'':w':e.  ing    at   M.v.- 

?n'd- JivrrtJ^..  »o^^^^^;i-';,Vr'Y.,\"et*''' 
Whites  are  selling  at  jOw  <»■«  pe^ 

rraiu 

lowIy  <H  "r,T?.lt  arr^nming  f*.m  Vir 
>>ii4    th4«   grenfr    bulk    are    coming  m,,„ 

&l'i-  '','ir*a';r'of"the"lA^rars  offered  at 
?^'de'"t'    this     morning,     being     from     these 

"d-u?:  ^L'f  :n^rh-e;r;rrd'es"?;::  '^.H^ 
I  ^^  -.:  =?' -^"^'"M 


Lancaster.   P*  .   Sept.  22.    1919. 

The  Government's  drive  against  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  failed  so  7ar  to  hit  th« 
target  in  this  county  and  .j.roduce  marnei 
auotations  today  were  as  high  as  ever. 
with  eggs  higher.  They  were  o"'"'''  JJ 
•mall  lots  at  68  cents  |.er  doren  Ham  and 
bacon  are  stvH  held  at  top  notch  pricei  by 
county  butchers  despite  the  dro»>  in  whole 
aale  prices.  ,    ..  _    aa 

Butter  and  Egg.,— Creamery  »'»« "'"•  *'^'' , 
fi^c  per  lb  ;  country  butler.  6*«fi  70c  T>»r 
lb,;   fresh  eggs,   65f,.«8c  per  doa;  duck  ens, 

50c  per  do.en ;  «o...e  •«««•.»•'  '"''"'•, flV';,,  « 
Poultry,— Dressed  old  chickens  •yj^"  - 
each;  dressed  young  chickens,  »1.2.'>fttl«0. 
VegetaWes. — Corn.  »5rn«0c  doien;  b««t*. 
5e  bunch;  beans.  10ft  12c  H  peck;  toma- 
toes 91  basket;  do.,  «6(  8c  box;  lima  beans, 
.10c  quart;  cauliflower.  10<fil1c  head;  Cu- 
bage, its  10c  head;  sweet  t^'atoes.  35c  ' 
peck;  potatoes,  $2  per  bushel;  do,  SOO  1* 
peck;    turnips,    I'.c     H    peck;    spinach,      BO« 

H   peck;   parsnips,  5c  per  box  

Fruits.— Apples.  200.400  H  peek;  pe«(4i- 
es.  15c  box:  pear.,  COfi  »^1e  H  T>k-:  ^[J**** 
melons,     35«  »5e     each;     cantaloupes,     S-QtSe 

**  Grain  Market —Wheat.  »2  20  per  bu;  tt«. 
•  1  «5-  oats,  »5c;  corn,  $1  9>;  timothy  1»«y. 
$30  per  ton;  mixed  hay,  t2* ;  wheat  »traw, 
$10;  oat  straw,  t-i.  

TOEK  PRODUCE   MARKETS 

York.  Pa.  Sept.  22.  1919. 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  market 
conditions  except  in  eggs.  bu4ter  and  pota 
toes  The  two  former  have  become  so  scarce 
that  the  demand  has  naturaMy  advanced  them 
rapidly.  While  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  they 
had  reached  such  a  low  level  that  our  ne.r^ 
by  truckers  bad  just  quit  hauling  them.  This 
•ent  the  market  ui.ward  again  and  they  are 
being  quoted  at  f  1  7'.  per  bush.'L  _rK^„„ 
E„,_-«06i  *.'»<•  4)er  doien  Butter,— Co.in 
try,  6iK'i  «-V  l«und;  seiMirator,  6jf"7t>c  /i',. 
milk,    10   cents   quart. 

Poultry— Hens.    23(/.  24c    lb.;       springers, 
24'ii2«c.|b.;   dressed.   90c <ii  »2   each. 

Vegetable-.— Potatoes.  15(r.  2.c  V4  Peck : 
fl  7.5  per  bushel;  cabbage,  3 (ii  5c;  lettuce. 
3r,i4el.ead;  In-ets.  5c  »">"'-'V:  7<»'»''"-  **: 
bunch;  onion..  5r  bunch:  20fe  24e  H  peck, 
lima  beans.  2(if,.  25c  quart;  soup  beans.  2<H,. 
'>'.c  quart;  celerv.  5'..  1<ie  stslk ;  egg  plant. 
1i(.,He  each:  bean.,  I"/"  ' '"•  '-  ''7  •■/,  "I?*! 
toes,  ia'.>20e  «4  peek;  lard,  SHf..  43r  lb., 
corn.    15(n  3Pc    doien. 

Fruit — Vpples.    13fi50c    ',4    )*ck  ;  pe«rhe». 
2',f,.  40c   •i  peck;  #1,50612  a  basket;   pe«r». 

5r<i  IOC  box.  «-.jii- 

Retsil       Grain       Market  —\\  heat         $2.4<i, 

corn.    »2.15;    oats.    »I,ol;    r>e.    »1  6.. .    Wan. 

»2  '.0  cwt  ;   middlings.    »3  50  ewt.  ,,  »,  . 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.— Wheat       $2  W 

corn.    f2.I0;     rve.     »140;    oats.     87c;     bran. 

$48    per   ton;    middlings,    tf.5    per   ton. 


Grains --Bag  lots  by  sample.  $1.9^1" -.30. 
Wheat,  new.  No,  1  red.  r2.«5\  ;,  •»«.  No 
3,  r2.31?4;  garlicky.  $2.27 '4;  Corn,  »1.|,.. 
((11.7.5.  Oats,  standard,  while,  7>>'(i  vo '.xc. 
Kye,    nearby.   9l<"  150. 

Hj,j. — ^jj,,.  1  timothy.  f3;t'((i  34  ton;  ile  , 
standard,  *32fri  33  ton;  'light  clover,  mixed, 
»3(>'r.  ao..')0  ton.  Clover,  mixed,  $28(<i  29. 
Tangled  rye  straw.  »14.5().  Wheat  straw. 
»12.r(i.  13  ton.     Oat  straw,   »12(<!  14   ton. 

llEW  YORK  PRODUCE 

New  York  City,   September  22.    1919. 
Puller, — Firm;  receipts.       6.23.>       tubs; 

.reainerv.  higher  than  extras.  59'V4(<io0c; 
.iraraerV,  extras.  92  score.  59c;  lirsts,  63 
1,1  Cyiii:;  .packing  *to<-k,  current  make.  No.  £, 
44c 

viggH. — Firm;  receipts.  9..536  cases;  <re«h 
gathered  extras.  .'>7f«.V8c;  extra  tirsis,  54  W 
,Vtic;  firsts,  49(<is53c;  state.  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  Western  hennery  whites.  tine  to 
fancy.  7«''.  80c;  state.  I'l'misylvania  and 
nearby  hennery  whites,  ordinary  to  prime, 
ti'J'<i77c;  slate,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby 
hennery  browns.  ttfi((i7(K-;  gathered  browns 
and  mixed  colors.  .57'.!  60c. 

(jlicese. — Irregular;  receipts,  2,968  boxes; 
•tate,  whole  milk,  flats,  current  make  sp«- 
ciala,  30i4<<.  31r;  average  run,  •J9H'"30c; 
state,  whole  milk,  twins,  current  make, 
specials,  30(.i30V4c;  average  run,  29'/4tH' 
-9^e. 

Poultry. — Live,  steady;  chickens,  J3c, 
fowl*.  32(.(3:ic;  old  roosteM,  J?c;  turkey. 
2J.f<.  30c.  Dressed  poultry  steady;  fowls,  i5 
(<i3»c;  old  roosters,  21(<i22c;  western  chick- 
ens, 27^1  45c.  «.- <^ 
Vegetables. — Potatoes.  Long  Islan.l.  {5f<H 
.'..-.0  per  lB5lb.  bag;  .lersey  No.  1.  »3«'^ 
4  50  bag;  No.  2.  $2,  Beans,  green,  |V«a 
l.asket;  do.,  lima,  $H..  2.25  >«»!'*«•  „«'«*!•; 
J'Jfn  2  50  per  barrel.  Carrot-s,  tl.50((i^./o 
per  bbl.  Cabbage.  »4W7  per  100.  Lf't*"'^; 
25c'r.»l     basket.       Tomatoes.    No.     1.    »lfa- 

'°Kr„ii. — Apples.  Alexander,  9* (•>  \ .^j*']:'' 
Maiden  B.lusli,  $3f.<9;  Mcintosh,  $*frt 9; 
Wealthy.  »5((i  7.50,  Peaches,  »»(« 3.50 
crate;    ,lersey,    »3(n  3  liushel. 

PHrLADEUPHIA   LIVE    STOCK 

Philadelphia,    Sept.   22.   1919. 

Receipts  of  ^ive  etock  for  week  eaAnc 
September   20  were  as  follows: 

Beef      .Sheep    and      HoK« 
Cattle  I^ambs 

Total  .for  We«.k    ...2,180  0.337  6,2«7 

Previous   Week    ...2,Hl«  5.978  5,909 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  last  week  were 
1,135  head  against  1  653  head  week  pre- 
\  ions. 

Beef  Cattle.— «upiilie.  were  moderate  but 
ample  for  trade  requirements  and  the  mar- 
ket was  quiet  and  barely  ateady.  StetT' 
good  to  choice,  »14f..  15..',0:  ^«;,f«''.t? 
good.  tliblH,  common  to  fair,  f  lO.'.OKi  I- , 
cows  fat.  per  4b..  good  to  choice,  cornfed. 
HMlOc;  fair  to  good,  7('.  »c;  do.,  coramoii 
to  fair,  5(<i7c:  cwlves.  extrs  choice.  *i3<" 
■M^V.  fair  to  good,  ••l^';'*"?' ^'.^"i  '"""S?"- 
»12  50f<il650;  heavy.  $8.oO(il  12.50,  Ten 
nessee,    choice,    »17.5Uf..  1«.60 :    Other    aouth- 

*'^h?op  and  Lambs.— The  market  ruled 
w(«k  and  lower,  due  to  easier  outside  a<l 
vice.,  more  liberal  offerings  and  a  'Mtht  de- 
mand. Sheared  sheep,  wethers,  extra.  »10^0 
f.i  11-  go..d  to  choice.  19'-.  10;  medium,  »7fri 
8;  .ommon.  ♦3  50f<i5;  ewe»,  '»•-,  .,vV7' 
$7  5(»(.ii8:  spring  lambs,  choice.  fl4.50tri^lS, 
medium.    »13t<jl4;    culls    and    common,    19.50 

"  Hog,.' — Demand  was  <air  and  values  gen- 
erally were  firmly  maintained  under  mod- 
erate supplies,  Quotations  for  best  western, 
f20«S  20.50;    nearby,    good.    US. 

City  Dressed  Slock, — There  was  little  ac- 
tivity in  this  market  and  prices  f«»""d 
fcuyera  thruout  the  list  Sheep  '"d  lambs 
were  di»ll  and  lower,  <>"»»•'"""=  ,,,7|',^-. 
ia'«i23c;  heifera.  14^,,  20c;  '"*••  '<><"  i*;- 
calvea  cHy  dressed,  choice.  29('i  31c ;  coun- 
try dJessei.  2ir,i2^c;  sheep.  l«ft.22c;  laanbs, 
■princ(    24(n28c;      hog«.    27c. 


September   27,    1SI19. 

Ijuotatinns:  City  .feed,  bran.  |4-5;  mid- 
dlings, |,)8  in  lOO'iiound  sacks;  red  dog. 
969,  nominal,  in  lOU-pound  sacks:;  Weet- 
ern  spring  bran.  $42,5(|iC..  43 ;  standard 
middlings,  ^'iCtKii  58,.50 ;  flour  raiddlinga,  lOo 
fi.  63,50;  red  dug,  $71,  all  in  100  pound 
sacks,  30  day  .shipment.  Oat  feed,  $31;  rye 
middlings,  $52;  white  hominy  feed,  nominal, 
all  in  lOO'pound  sacks.  Cottonseed  oil  meal! 
tictober  shipment,  $75.50;  linseed  Oil  meal] 
noinina.l.    in    100  pound    sacks. 

Hay  and  Straw. — ^Market  i«  steady  at  63(1 
Street  shed  and  without  change.  In  Brook- 
lyn suppli(-s  continue  excessive  ttiid  market 
duU  and  wt^ak,  with  sa.les  very  rare  slMive 
our  inside  quotations  except  on  top  quality 
timothy  hay  in  big  bales.  Kffe.tiye  midnight 
September  I'J,  the  New  York  Ci'iitral  re- 
moved embargo  from  all  Manhattan  i.oiiits. 
There   is  a  river  barge  due  on   Monday   hold 

!.._     ^1 .     ni\ „j     I..... ,1     .. 


1  iirri;    is    a    ri%i'r    uurKc    our    o.i    .tiiiii.i, 

ing   alwut   20   car.  of    hay    and   straw 

11,...  .\7..  1        1,.. .       l.«1,.„         »1'.        «- 


..Ml,      <<  1  «  Iff     I't. 

Wheat — No,  2  red,  $2,37 '/4;  No.  2  hard 
winter,    $2,37%. 

Corn, — No,  2  yeHow,  $1,64  >.4;  No.  3  yel- 
low.   $1,04^. 

Oats. — No,  2  white,  78(?iT8'/i*;  No.  3 
white,    77c. 

Rye. — Kxport,    $1.56. 


PITTSBVROH   HAT  AND   ORAIK 

PillMiurgh.    Pa„    Sept.    22.    1913. 

Receipts  of  hay  ore   very  meager   ..onsider- 

ing    the   demand.      This    is    especially    true  of 

mixed  and  clover  hay.     There  is  no  difficulty 

in    placing    all    arrivals    at    the    present    mar- 

1.     >     .  _: \|. .1.1     _.!..: .l.:^»««ia 


.Straw. — Receipts  of  straw,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  oat  are  in  excess  of  de- 
mand.      Market    not     very    enthusiastic. 

No.  1  oat.  $ll,5or.i  12;  No.  2.  $ll(fi  11.50; 
No.  1  wheat.  $1  Mo  11.50;  No.  2,  $10.5Oft 
11;  No.  1  rye,  $11.«0@12;  No.  2.  $11'.. 
11.50. 

Kar  Corn — Arrivals.  ♦!!«  scarce,  are  dif- 
ficult to  place.  Buyers  loathe  to  take  receipts 
at  the  present  high  prices.  Yellow  No.  2. 
$1.80rri  1.85. 

Oats. — Receipts  in  excess  of  demand.  Mar- 
ket draggy.  Prices  looking  lower.  No.  1 
white.  75^<ii75%c;  No.  2,  74>l4r^75c;  No. 
3  white.  73  %  (n  74c. 


LIVESTOCK 

Chicago.  111,.  Sent,  20 —Hogs_— Receipts. 
2.000;  mostly  stea<lv  with  y»»,«"^«|'  "  ■T'^, 
■re'  hexvv,  $16..'.<>"'  18 :  medium.  $16.7561 
"  »;  Ught.  $17  25.,.  18.25:  light  I'/thf. ,•»« 
,„  J7  75;  heavy  packing  «>"■  •°|~'';-  f'l^ 
1650;  packing  sow.,  rough.  $l.i  25*!  ia.73 . 
pigs.    $15f<i  16  50 

Cattle— Receipts.  600;  compared  with 
week  ago.  beef  steers,  stockers  and  feeders, 
'cadv  to  a5c  4ower;  she  stock,  t'-dy  to 
2.'.c  liigher;  bulls.  5Pc  to  7oc  lower:  calves. 
jOc  to  $1  higher.  ,    _.,- 

Sheep —Receipts,  2.500.  '•»■"''•""'  ''J" 
week  ago  killing  grades,  "■"«"'•'';;■»'.'* 
•  3  lower;  choice  we.t.-rn  lamb.,  declining 
least;  breeding  and  feeding  sheep  and  lami.s. 
$1  .'.Ofti  2  50. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  MARKET 

PliiVndelphia,  Be|.1.  22.  1919, 
Butter. — Receipts.  &070  tijbs.  There  ws« 
little  trading  in  a  wbolesile  way  as  the 
produce  exchange  was  closed  and  business 
on  the  street  was  of  small  proportion.  Prices 
were  without  iinportaul  change.  The  quota- 
tions were:  Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy,  high-scoring  Boods.  60^151  624c.  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales  extras,  59 He;  extra 
flrsts,  58Hc;  firsts.  53(ii57c;  seconds.  5(i'.i 
&2c;  thirds,  4ftfr.  49c;  sweet  creamery,  elioice 
and  fancy.  6l'4'"63Hc;  do.,  fair  to  good, 
5a>>i('/i  60Hr;  lad>le  i.acked.  as  to  qna.lity.  47 
(<i49c;  packing  .io<  k,  44C'i46c:  fancy  brands 
of  Bearby  prints  jol'bing  at  6*(a  00c;  («od  to 
choice,   S9(h63c:    fair.    54(!i  57c. 

Cheese, — The  market  was  quiet  and  un- 
changed, with  moderate  but  ample  offeringi. 
New  York,  whnle  milk,  flats,  fancy.  31  %>''>' 
32c;  fair  to  good,  30H'''31Hc;  Wiscoaam. 
whole  milk,  flats,  fancy,  32  ^4c;  lair  to  g«Ki4. 
30lfi%lc;  jobbing  sales  of  fancy  foods,  32!« 
0)  33e. 

*■ 

KEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City,  September  22.  1919. 

Business  was  rather  »low  last  week  and 
tome  of  the  larger  distributers  were  msno- 
facturing  on  a  small  scale  to  use  uii  the  »ur_ 
plus.  Septem-ber  rale  for  3  percent  milk 
in  200  mile  zone  i.  $8.20  per  100  lbs.  t« 
the  shipper;  1  cent  added  which  goes  t«  tSS 
Uairymen'a  League  brings  the  total  price 
paid  to  $3.21;  add  4  cents  per  lOOlbi,  for 
each  one  tenth  of  one  percent  extra  butter- 
fat. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  In  *0-qnsrt 
cans  for  Ihe  week  ending  September  iU, 
1919,    were   as   follows: 

Railroad  Milk        (^«"» 

Krie      40.594  3.575 

Susquehanna      ^-S*®  ,  An 

WeTt    Shore     15,716  1.940 

Lackawanna     59.843  2.»09 

N,  Y.  Central   (long  haul)    .160.802  3.72» 

tJntario     4«."0  2.003 

l^high    Valley     47.240  «« 

New  Haven 6.734  « 

i-ennsylvania     12.119  «^ 

Other   Sources     6.200  ^■'« 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 


Baltimore 


Md  .    Sept,    22.    1919. 


Produce— i'otatoes.  $2.75(n5  cwt.  Cab- 
bage nearby.  $♦«,«  per  l""v*V'',.\kH- 
»5r»frt55  ton.  Lettuce.  15r6i4\  »'»f''e1 
Onions,  nearby.  $3f.i3.50  -•*«•  ,^?'-''™ ''J'- 
$1  75(..  2  25  bushel.  Carrots,  If,.  3c  bunch, 
lima    beans     POCV.  $1     bu-hel.       Meets.    3f,.4e 

Lunch.  Green  corn.  '  •-'"  ■-\<»7';>  JT.V 
toe..  6rtf..  7.5e  basket  Squash.  4<.'..  5(V  ba., 
"p;...!!— Apples.  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
fancy  $3rfl  4  Penn.ylv.nia.  $6(^8  liarrei . 
Canlwloupes.  SOiV.  75c  basket  W  alermrions 
$?o',r4n^.er  loO.  Pears.  $2r«2  25  bu.vhel. 
Crabapple..    $lf"I25    basket 

H„„p,  — Creamery,  western  fancy.  Wf" 
',Qc-  choice.  JV5«>56c:  pound  print*.  •i9<n 
fiOc'  Nearby  rolls,  45fi  46.  Dairy  print., 
4'Vfi.  46.-.  .  . 

j;5j2«  — JSl.le.  Pcnnsylvanta  and  neartiy. 
52c:  Kastern  .thorn  an.l  Virsfinis,  ilc: 
Soiiihern.    4Hf«  49c 

Live     Poultry.— Springers         "^    '''i       ♦'^' 
roosters      2Un22c;       old     bene,     "(ft  38c    lb 
ducks,    voung.    23fn2Hc,    do.,    poor.    23r«24c, 
guinia  fowls.    40r<(  65c. 


Pittsburgh.       Pa.         Sept.       20,-^;«'^'- 
*»te.dy;    su|.ply    light;    l'"™.'v  .*'"  -L'.k 

*^jjhe,p --Steady;  supply  light;  prime  -weth 
►rs.  $10.50«rll;  cuHs  and  commoiv  $.■!(" 
.'.:   lamb.,   steady.      Veal    calves,   $J2f^  2.^50. 

Hogs— Steady;  supply.  5  double  deck., 
prime  hesvies.  $18r«18  2Ji;  ..mfdiiKn  and 
V^vy  yorkers.  $18  75r„  19  light  yorker.^ 
$17.50^-18;  pigs.  fUf"  17.50;  roughs,  $14 
fa  15.50. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AWD  ORAIM 

Philad.ll.hia.    Sept.   22.    1919. 

Baled  Hay  and  «"-«-«"•*'';":"  '""rl 
hav    and    no    Mrsw.      Offering,    of    hay    were 

moderate,  and  "••'»•""',-;"  i"';V,4"r 
without  important  change  8'"*  '»  X  .  •< 
ily  held  Timothy  bay.  No.  I.  ♦^^•J'"/,-' 
rJa^,.  3(1;  No.  3,  $26f..27;  '•'"'"."".""^,,''"V 
light  mix.d.  $29(<.  30:  No  1  "';';•'•  •-'J J'. 
"9  Straw, — No  1  straight  rye,  $!.».. lOfri  14. 
No  "  do  $12  50'..  13;  No.  1  tangled  rye 
Sraw'  $T3;  No  2  do.  »12  5or„l3;  No  1 
wh^rt  ..Jaw.  $12  50f„13;  >,%2  do  $ll/n, 
r..  12;  No.  1  ool  straw,  $12,..0<v.  13 ,  ->o, 
'>    do'     $11  511'-.  12.  ,   ,, 

Brin  — Kirmlv    held       We   quote;    car  M". 
,0    arrrve.    in.Huding  sacks,    western    -'t^/;- 
ter   bran   in    l."i-J1>     sacks,   p.-r   ton.    T^h'n  *  /  . 
i;rrni"".r«n.    in    1""  "•   .---V,  ^'V  i*70 
t^orn.— Yellow,  to  •'■'L'VwV«Ur-    No     3 
rt,t«— No     2    white.    77'.4 '"  78>4c,    .No.    .J. 

76 H  <S  77  Hc^ 

HEW    YORK    HAY_A»D    GRAIN 

N,.w  York  CityTsT^^nl.er  22.    l|»in. 
^V^_\     very     heavy     tone     Pr'vaile.l     < 
„,.    fM-d   market   and    prices   were  .-asy    at    th. 
/.^enl  decline       Offers   were  liberal,    esp«  «  • 
rior   bran,    which   was   apparently   not    w..nt 
t-d    by    bu>ers. 


Total    

Sams  week  last   year 


,  ,41)3,248 
.  .372,669 


li."*! 
16,  H* 


TORACCO  MARKET 


September   27,    lai'J. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


.21—301 


COUNTY  NOTES 


With   frost  due   and   many   acres  «f  »»'«"? 
yet    in    the    field    it    is    as    usual    a  .'<•'""/ 
whether   to   take  chances  for   the   «»">"'»?„ 
vantage  of   leaving    immature    tobacco  oat  i 
develop    or    to    cut    same    and    thus    be    ss'v- 
Advice    is  dangerous   but  in   »-"'"«'  V'^. 
the  former  course  has  been  the  better      ii 
se.l.l..m   that   early  frost   is   fatal   to  the  Jfro« 
ing  plants  and   in   most   instances  the  aaffls. 
s  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  n«.t.ce.ble   How^ 
ever,   fully   three  fourth,  oi  the   crop  is  no- 
rut   and    safely    housed    ami   most    "f  »h''  " 
fairly     well     matured.       A     <?" .  «'J»'','2a  ',1 
an    average    yield    per    acre    is    ""'i  "^    " 
the    short    acreage    will    bring    the    total   P 
duct     to     much    -les.    than     usual.       ^J%,",p. 
re,«rt«    ..f   occasioned    crops    wMiich    h»",,{S 
,.arently    given    maximum    resuJts      »"'^j,i| 
of    sev-n     acres     Ihe    greater     part    of    w   ^ 
has  some   leave,  measuring  4(ix—   in- »'      ,„ 
sales     were    reported     during'    the    *;';  ,hf« 
concrncd    preferring    to    "'ajt  .a    tune      ^^ 
valu.K     .an     be     more     ,«■«."."»*;'>«",„     h.»« 
Those    with    holdings    of   th.-    »9',7  .',    '  prfldt 
had  repeated  opportunities  t"^*-"  ■' j'  ^  M 
as  .-..mpared   with    pric-s   before    pa.  king. 
?hev    prefer   to   hoM   until    tobac.o  is  >n^ 
dition    for    sampling    and    more    is    >!  «"„,fc„ 
to    pries    of    Ihe    new    •'""lucr      The 
Hgar   leaf    localities    """['^I'i^'^, 'Audition, 
way        unimpeded       by      '"Ii™"  V^       '   „,„,id»r 
Sli.-ht    frost    in   some    P'"-,"   ''  J^f" the    c«»»' 
„t,l^    danvage    but     *"-•    "',"', ',y,,,i„g    to    r'l 
of     somewhat     ""W»"""  ,V,i,      was   no  »»'»'♦■ 
the   cr..p   under   .oyer        I  her.     was    . 
ment   in  thti  dry  vrcather  prevailing  ." 
places. 


Cumberland  Co,.  N.  J,.  (S».  Aug. 
25. — Weather  hot  and  showery.  Al- 
falfa king  sown.  Corn  blown  down 
badly.  BIossoihh  off  beans  and  toma- 
toes. Watermelons  and  cantaloupes 
ripe.  Much  fruit  wasted  by  wind. 
Tomatoes,  60  cents  a  basket.  Cider 
sells  for  35  cents  a  gallon  at  press. 
County  fair  August  27  and  28.  Good 
season    for    huckleberries. — C.   J.   S. 

Cumberland  Co..  N.  J..  (S)  Sept. 
12. — Weather  warm  with  showers. 
Clear  and  cool  on  the  12th.  Toma- 
toes various  prices  up  to  $1.50  a 
basket.  Watermelons,  40  cents,  more 
or  less.  Lima  beans,  25  cents  a  qt. 
Peaches  $1.50  and  $2  for  Iron  Moun- 
tain. Too  wet  for  work  part  of  the 
time.  No  big  crops  to  gather  due  to 
an  excesslbly  wet  season. — C.  J.   S. 

Union  Co.,  Pa.,  (C)  Aug.  28. — The 
Steininger  farm  of  124  acres  in 
White  Deer  township  was  sold  for 
$3,600  to  close  an  estate.  There  is 
a  good  brick  house  and  a  bank  barn, 
and  some  timber  on  the  r.'riu.  J.  A. 
Grove  sold  his  farm  of  55  acres  near 
Lewisburg,  for  $13,000,  W.  R.  Fet- 
zer's  farm  of  60  acres  east  of  Lewi.s- 
burg  8old  for  $8,000.  Farms  are 
more  In  demand  now  and  at  better 
prices  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  the  17  pucker  farms  will 
be  sold  in  September  to  close  James 
C.  Packer's  estate.  Wheat  see'tling 
will  begin  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, atho  there  are  many  acres  of 
stubbles  yet  to  be  planted  for  whea!. 
More  acres  of  buckwheat  are  seen  in 
this  section  than  in  recent  years,  and 
it  promises  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Pota- 
toes are  not  yielding  well  generally 
altho  T.  E.  Landis  grew  220  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  one  acre  of  H.  A. 
Cook's  farm  in  Limestone  township. 
Many  fresh  cows  and  springers  are 
changing  hands  weekly  at  the 
Brown's  stock  yards  at  prices  on  an 
average  above  $100.  Most  of  the 
public  schools  wil  open  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd  for  a  seven  month's  term  in 
the  country.  Carloads  of  feeds  for 
dairy  cows  are  being  bought  by  milk 
producers  now.  Hired  help  is  scarce 
on  farms,  and  many  farm  boys  left 
their  places  in  public  works  for  high- 
er wages  than  farmers  feel  able  to 
pay. — J.  N.   Glover. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y,,  Sept.  9. — The 
last  few  days  have  been  very  hot  and 
dry  Oats  are  all  harvested  and  a 
jsood  crop,  except  where  damaged  by 
the  grasshoppers,  they  did  nut  ar- 
rive till  about  the  time  to  cut  oats, 
so  some  fields  escaped  entirely  while 
others  were  hardly  worth  cutting. 
Potatoes  are  a  fair  crop  and  are  sell- 
ing at  $1.25®  1.30  per  bushel.  Sweet 
corn  is  plentiful  and  brings  from  75c 
to  $1  per  100  ears.  The  potato  bugs 
have  not  given  much  trouble  this 
year.  Apples  are  a  small  crop, 
around  here  and  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  them.  Grapes  are  abund- 
ant and  very  nice.  Some  threshing 
is  being  done,  and  silo  filling  is  going 
on,  the  silo  corn  is  very  large  and 
nice.  Hay  is  the  highest  ever  known 
good  loose  hay  selling  quickly  at  $36 
per  ton  and  some  even  higher.  A 
poor  grade  of  baled  hay  sells  at 
$40,50  per  ton.  All  kinds  of  grain 
and  feed  are  staying  up  in  price. 
Some  salvage  wheat  is  being  sold 
in  this  section  at  nearly  $4  a  hun- 
dred pounds. — C.   H. 


STYLEPLUS  aX)THES 


TTiey  have  Ihe 
winning  points  ! 


Styleplus  have  correct  style.  All  wool-fabrics. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Smart  suits  and  overcoats 
—both  in  great  variety.  Styleplus  values  are 
always  exceptional.  The  prices  are  known  and 
moderate.     "The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price." 

Don't  buy  clothes  before  you  see  them.  Buy 
them  in  a  store.  Try  them  on  first.  This  insures 
your  satisfaction. 

Buy  more  clothes  than  usual.  Prices  are  sure 
to  be  higher  next  season. 


FLEA  FOR  THE  ELDERBERRT 


In  your  issue  of  August  9  a  farmer 
■sks  how  to  kill  and  remove  elder- 
berry bushes.  We  are  more  Interest- 
ed In  knowing  how  to  cultivate  these 
bashes  and  make  them  more  prolific. 
The  berries  are  prized  here  for  their 
medicinal  and  food  value.  Rightly 
u«ed  they  are  good  for  throat  afTec- 
ttons  and  as  a  mild  cathartic.  They 
are  excellent  when  canned  for  sauce. 
They  also  make  delicious  pies  if  a 
'ittle  vinegar  is  added  to  add  tart- 
ness. The  bushes  also  make  a  nice 
''*<lge.  In  June  when  they  are  in 
WoBsom  their  delicate  white  flowers 
■fe  a  joy,  and  in  September  the  Ixt- 
rtes  ripen  and  they,  are  again  a  thing 
of  beauty. 

Each  year  the  ordinary  small 
'rults  are  getting  more  scarce  and  it 
(tands  us  in  hand  to  save  even  the 
•Iderberrios  which  are  hardy  and 
never  failing.  The  berries  make 
Rood  wine  if  we  desire  it.  For  all 
of  these  reasons  we  protest  against 
'he  destruction  of  the  bushes.  It  Is 
nighly  commendable  for  farmers  to 
*ant  to  clean  up  the  farms,  but  we 
Relieve  that  it  will  pay  them  to 
prune  up  the  elder  bushes  and  utilize 
'•le  fruits. — L.   E.  G.,  Tioga  Co,,   Pa. 


Sold  by  one  Irading  rlothing-reerchant  in  fnojt  cities  and 
towns.     Wiite  us  (Dept.  AD)  for  name  of  locil  dealer. 


>.^tt!ik 


f*.'^;  .^- 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  U  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


FMa4c4  U49 


Copfrithtt9l9 

HenfjF  SonnetMrn 

tt  Co..  Inc.     • 


And  a  limiied  assorimen{a{S25 


Ihe  big  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


riiil   !*••■   mtz. 


A  Different  Kind  Of 
Used  Car  House 

Wa  mark  our  cart  In  iilaln  ft<urr»  -w*  (utr- 
antrc  utiafartion  we  gne  )><>u  tbe  IowmI  prim 
poulble  — plui  MrrvK-Q  and  ■atlafactioa. 

1000  Used  Autos,  $250  up 

Every    kn^-wu    make    auto    and    tnuk    in    I'.'l^ 
i;  1<   modela.      Juat   tell    lU   wbat  jou  want   and 
ue'll   abow   it  to  )uu. 

Stnd  loday  for  our  Auto  Catalog  No.  A. 
its  free  and  full  of  valuable  information 
for  the  man  who  i'j  going  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largeit  Auto  Dealers 
203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poultry 


6ERM0Z0NE  Stoak  Slm^dy 

r,«  Pg«ltrT.  PI«Mm.I>0(a.  Cati.  RaMila.  PavMa.  Canarr  ana 
ofhaf  blfda  ar  pat  anitnala.  <.«r»OMn«  la  a  aMvaraal  and  aafa 
t7ma4|r.  lor  •■Ma.awaaa.mw.aonlknMI.taaaolvmca  «  alaa 
in«  intluania.Wal  Uu«>la.««W»a«.aor«  ffH<»aaia.tan4M, 
(I.M  inaaoffararl>atk«ia.iafaa.««<Miaa.akiadla«aaa.-H>roiker 
aSacilooa  o<  ikia  ga  mmiam  ■aaWaaa 

'  Uf  kCM  lu<ra  BFvar  daaa  aa  vail  at  Ihla  yraf  and  kavrn  I 
laM  a  aliMlcelilek  -Ufa.  rbra  Karpla,  Walker.  )•  "Slnplr 
ya^  fea  rabbitt  ' -L  W  Srowalnt.  Boone  la  "CaaiMmiaa 
riilMliaiiai  I  I  i|T  I  uae  II  foe  rkirkena.  itork  a 
~Ml«.Wa.  Hoeppel  Hii«o.  Otia  Mr  bird. 
know  wkal  dia(emp«f  ia  and  I  never  had  avck 
bettatavith  ekkka"..Ciirlr  Smilk.  Keniwll.  Mo. 
Cerm'vane  laaoldbrBoal  dru(,aead  and  poultrraupDlr  daaleta. 
or  nailed  pnalpald  In  <*c,  ;ic  and  II  S«  paekaaea  frna  Osaka. 
Book  on  ireaimeai  «l  diataaaa  In*  olik  aack  patkafe 
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n.  ■.urn. 


Drpl. 


Farms  For  Sale 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eggs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

Wa  i«t  tba  bMt  prlca  for  rou  and  ruarantea  pronpt 
ralurna  Aak  tba  publlahara  n(  tbii  paper  or  roar 
banker  ai  m  our  Kloaoelal  Ilaap"n»lbilitr  WnU  for 
pru-aa    at    om-a 

J     K     SCIII'I.TZ  A  CO.,  Commltalon   Merrhanu. 

M  8.    Water  Street.  PhllaiJalphla.   Pa. 


246  Acres  $4000;  with 
Horses,  Stock,  Tools, 

tunveiilent  to  ItE.  Un,n  In  aactlon  of  ererr  adean-  , 
U  e  UK)  artra  produrtue  l"aiii  tllla.e.  75  row  fat- 
tiir.'  aatimated  2  000  rurda  w.«>d,  liinher,  fruit.  111,: 
l,**iiient  barn,  2  aili«.  bor«e  .«al.le.  iiranan.  «"m 
l,..ui«"i  H>-tirlna  oirii^r  Inchidea  |«lr  ii'"xl  n<>r«e«. 
I  eilera.  pla«,  l«'«ltrv.  full  ll«t  tooU,  lia,;.m».  bar- 
lM-«  marblnfr^  i;a«illne  enKllie.  bar,  iiram.  fee.1. 
Ai-  at  onl\  I4IH10.  ea«v  tenna.  See  piituff  1.  r-'in 
),.<l\t  anil  rIetaiU  pane  29  bin  inAi,ai,-  Kali  f.ital..^ 
jiisl  out.  farm  liartMina  Maine  U>  Florida  and  »Mt 
I.  Ni-I>ra<ka:  <r>v  free  .STItOtT  KATM  A<;KN<1. 
nil   U    K.    land  Title  Bid,-..   I'hila.leiphia.    fa 


GOOD  OHIO  FARMS  '^[it.r.rrr.^i"'.'!;:.' 

ii  ■  liar.'aln.  Two  hundml  arxei  h.'lt"m,  nell  dii.b- 
efL  Teiinxiin  li.mw.  »n  ro,.ni  tenant  liouv:  one 
lame  rattle  barn  hor<e  ham.  ail".  r>.rn  rrlli«  gran 
ar>  Klertric  li.:lit«.  hot  and  cnld  water,  halh  Water 
and  ele«nrlr  llihta  In  barn  C'loae  to  arh,«.l  rhurrh 
and  market,  on  L'ood  road  A  harjaln  at  lt'.0  fH)  an 
atTe.  If  *ou  want  Ohio  fartna.  write  me 
J     I',    F-xPY.   R.M>in  303  Arrade   Hid,:  ,   ("olumliua.   O. 


•D#.-  O-l,..*"*""  8fl  arrea.  2  mi.  from  town.  1  ml. 
rOr  Saie,fr,„„  ahlppinc  point:  7S  arrM  riear.  re«t 
III  lame  timber:  In  bUh  atate  niltlvatlnn.  Suitable 
r..r  dairvina.  trurkini.  well  ad.ipK^i  tn  Irrlsaiion 
llaa   nire   jtream.    wllbin   qiiartermlle  of  trout   lake. 

Kin#.   healthv.    location:  good   road  

LF-SME  .ST.\TUEM.         I1HIIK5ETON,  N.  J- 


looking  for  a  Farm  ?    ^^m  .'?d"p?i/ea 

WF.r.I.IXOTON.    OHIO 


T     S     AfllI.E  CO  , 


Rich  Michigan  Farms    J^  '^^trrn^ 

RBOTHint.^.   n  Uarrtll  BulliUnc.  8a<luw,  Uktinm. 


LOOK  cS^ci^s  $13  A  100  UP 

Br  Special  Dallrerr  Parcel  Poat,  poauae  paid  JO  dlf- 
faraDl  tborobrad  breed,  ftillty  A  Kihihiti.'n  aradea 
Ll>a  dallter?  cuaranlaad.  t'apantr  100, U0«  waak];. 
Cataloi  tree      NABOB  HATCUKRIES.  Gambler,  Ohio 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  3!|J;.  ""^^t^T  ^^ 

atta      Paana    Poutoaa  a  aparlall;    Raturna  dar  looda 

ara  aold.      Aak   for  our   markat   lattar 

SKLBT     PROOfCl    CO,  PHII-ADlLPHtA 


200  White  Lefhom  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

II  7.'.    eai-b      (".pckereia    5    montha    old    }1     ea'b 
I,      11,     TANGBK.      TORK     BPniNGH,     PA. 


VT       fa/I  Two  aaw«  M  ilor.  each  atrictly  freah  laid 

Wanieu    ,rhi*e    l.e-'born    eirfa     wevkU. 

J.   Mueller.  Cw  I'ali-Jde  Aie  .  Weat  New  York.  N,  J. 


S    e.   WHITt   tEGHORN   I  yr.   aM   M»a:   Mn«  «»• 
eafir    rockerela    cheap.    Tom    Rarrtin    strain. 

C,     P      sniRET  STEWARTSTOWN.    PA. 


FOR    SALE    SOO    COCKERELS.      I«i»r»»a   »aor   •!»* 

.lib    llarn.n-.    l.i.:l.  r-t  rc-.rd   ato,  k       \';'„'i.';!'7  "'^ 
Jl    t,.   Ii  eaiL  t;     ROfT/.AIIN,  AM'KIUX.    1  A 


Ploa«.'  diaenntinue  my  ad  m  Pcnnsrl^ 
▼  anil  Fanner  i»  T  am  enliroly  out  ol 
Bronre  Turkeys.  The  little  od  ctrtainly 
did    woml.Tt  for  roe 

WALTER  H.   EBAUOH.    St«w»rtitown, 

Pa.. 


Miscellaneous 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

Ii<-»r  ^t*'^'■d  f.O' k  *>.:  i  'ii.;i*-d  twenty  lira 
^eira  BreJ  f,.r  TYI'K,  MLTfON  FORM 
AND  UKAVY  FLEECES  Great  rinre 
wrinnera.  1919  nialosua,  pr:ce,  breadin: 
and  description  rea>^'.  Maka  rhoica  aarly. 
There  it  bi(  demand  rama  tbit  J**r. 
In  Auruat  will  ofTer  :'i  select  yearlin; 
pwea.   40  ewe  laiDl>s  and    ^0  iraportad   ewe«, 

HENRY  L.  WAR  DWELL 

Dui   Taylor.  Box   Z. 

Shepbard.         Spnn(field  Centra.  M.  T. 
OUR  MOTTO      I  .kt  BiiHt  Lik^r 


GreenTomatoes  Wanted 

Wc  are  paying  from  $40  to  $50 

a  tnn  f'-r  I'aniy  S*;e«t»d  T"H.at-*i  i'.>  kct  giwii  N«w 
r^u>T\m  «anpt7  preferred  We  also  pay  inp  prire*  for 
Apple*,  I'earhea  r«iat/>ei  and  Onmni  I.o<>k  up  our 
refrrrncci  and  get  tn  tmirh  »Uh  ui  J  II  CAVAV 
*   ro..     215   ».    CHARI.KS  ST.     BALTIMOHE.    MD 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYiPIGS 

*1M     ea'h     while     I'e^      l»«*t.      ail     from      inii«me<l 
SfMitlMm      stork.      noii«f     better.        KarL-aina     In     hml 
..iltK.    MT' i'T    U-ar-*     hr«Kk.I    *.ws    and    M^rfnc    pi*:^. 
1"     W.    Klli*.  Jr..   Maple  I^»n  Kami,  O-rtlanJ.    N.    Y. 


Ayrshires.Percherons  and  Berkshires 

Uc  ha\c  v^rat    you  v.arit 

CRESMONT  FARM,  SUNBURY,  PA. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Perchcrons,     Berkshire.s,     Holsteina 

Sowa    and    ciln    bred    for    .September    farrow, 
W.    F.    ItlSHEL.  CtNTRB   UAJ.L     PA. 


lI/AMXFr>     ^""     '"''    l-lndHl.    cale,.    pouUrr. 

T»/\ia   1  !-•  i^ .  fancT  ei,>>   and   Hot   Houaa   Umba 

W.M     11     COIIKX    *   CO. 

132    Wa»bintt.'n    .«tTeel.    Xew    York   Clt/. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  «T,',?;  Ill   BlrlS!;: 

pig,,   an   aaes:  Whi*e  WT.^nd'.tteii    all  the  m««  popu- 
lar blrxKl    line,.  J     A     M.  .MAHAN.    Pott»CTl>»a.    Pa 


SHROPSHIRE    YEARLINGS   AND    RAM    LAMBS   af 

w,>ol-n)UUnn     qualltr.        Alw>    O      I.     <*      hnar     pis«    of 
April    farrow.      C.    P.    AMmEWS,    r>an,illle,    Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE     AND     SOUTHDOWN     RAMS    af    tka 

iM.*t    .jualif     at   reav»nahle  pricea    r-irrcivindenca  In- 
rlied.    L.    M     dllierf,    Soni,    Kajt    rhatham     N     T 


>LEASE    say.:      "  I   saw  you^ 
adv.  iu  Pcuusylvania  Farmer." 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


,^, 


1 


■-X^i 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  HORSE 
STABLE 


'^gM^~. 


'^^B 


toj^ste 


Story  of  Two  Com  Fields 

IN  1 91 6  two  40-acre  fields  of  corn  grew  side 
by  side  in  Illinois.  On  one  an  International 
spreader  had  been  used  consistently  for  three  years. 
The  other  had  seen  no  manure  for  seven  yeaxs. 

That  was  the  only  difference  between  those  two  fields.  Ono 
produced  a  matured  crop  running  just  over  80  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  other  averaged  barely  30  bushels  of  soft  corn.  If 
both  crops  sold  at  the  same  bushel  price,  the  fertilized  field 
produced  S2,fX)0  more  than  the  unfertilized  one.  . 

Was  that  spreader  worth  $500?  Yes,  because  just  scattmng 
manure  on  a  field  will  not  accomplish  the  same  results.  1  hat 
field  of  80-bushel  corn  was  properly  fertilized  by  a  man  wHO 
knows  his  business.  He  feeds  his  crops  a  balanced  ration. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  a  good,  wide-spreadmg  manure 
spreader.     It  is  being  done  by  these  spreaders : 

Corn  King  — Cloverleaf  —  20tK  Century 

It  pays  to  study  fertilizing,  to  know  what  to  do  and  to 
practice  what  vou  know.  See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  "Feed  Vour  Hungry  Crops"  and  full  information  about 
our  spreaders,  or  about  any  other  machines  in  the  list  below. 

Tie  Fan  Liae  of  IstCTiiatioial  Hanretler  QaaHty  Mackiscs 


The  farmer  who  always  has  good 
borses,  and  keeps  them  in  good  work- 
ing shape,  has  good  stables  for  them. 
In  fact,      If   you   look    into   a    man's 
stable  you  can  judge  very  nearly  as 
to  what  kind  of  horse  he  has  without 
even  seeing  the  animals.     Its  a  com- 
taon  thing  for  some  farmers  to  have 
to    purchase    a    new    horse   or    team 
about  every  year  for  necessary  farm 
Work.     "Bad  Luck"  Is  the  reason  of 
this,  BO  they  say;  but  the  real  fact  of 
the  case  Is  thait  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect Is  more  the  cause  than  anything 
el.se.     It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
parlor  for   a  horse  stall,   yet   It   can 
easily   and  cheaply  be  made  comfor- 
table and  convenient  as  well  as  safe. 
Many  good  horses  are  annually  crip- 
pled and  perhaps  killed  in  their  stalls 
because  of  lack  of  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.    If  a  Btall  is  built 
00  that   the  horse  can    get   its  "head 
or  legs  under  the  partition  or  other 
movable  parts  of  the  stable,  the  ani- 
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every  other  horse  of  the  A.  E.  P., 
must  stay  at  the  port  of  entry,  for 
five  months,  until  the  Government 
veterinarians  know  that  he  is  a  safe 
animal  to  be  at  large  in  horse  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  there  are  a  great  many 
people   who   wanted   to    see    General 
Pershing  mounted  on  the  horse    that 
carried   him  over  the  battlefields    of 
Europe  during  the  last  fateful    days 
of   the   world's   greatest   war.     That 
desire  was   felt  by  the   public,     not 
only,  but  by  the  army.     A  great  cap- 
lain    and    his    horse    was    almost   in- 
separable in   the  memory  of  the  sol- 
dier.    When  a  G.  A.  R.  veteran  tells 
about  the  great  parade  in  Washing- 
ton   in    1865,   he   is  sure   to    talk  of 
"Grant  mounted  on  Cincinnati. "  The 
Confederate  veteran   loves    to    dwell 
on  how  General  Lee  rode  "Traveler" 
out    among    the    men    when    he   told 
4hem  goodbye  after  the  .surrender  at 
Appomattox. 

But  there  are  many  millions  of 
horses  and  horse  owners  in  the 
United  States   who,      respectfully  as 


Binders    Pusli  Bindirs   Mowers  Tedders 

Headers  Rice  Binders  Side^Delivery  Rakes 
Harvester-Threshers  Loaders  (All  Types) 
Reapers  Shockers   Rakes  Bunchers 


Threshers    "*• 

Win*  l»>lwii«iJ 
Tractor  Hlows 
Ridmy  ^'le»« 
Walkinr  Plows 
"Disk  Harrows 
f  factor  Harrows         y 
Imoothint  Harrows  if 

Jrchard  Harrows    ^ 

^ulti  Packers 

Cultivators,  one-horse 

Kerosene  Enciaes 
Gasoline  EnKloes 

Berosene  Tractors 
otor  Trucks 


Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 

Baling  Presses 

»■-        •mITmI* 

Seeders      Cultivators 

Pullers 

nartl^  Hi  lM«iM  ■wkiaM 

Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills     . 

Broadcast  Seeders 

AlfaWaft  Grass  Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


CMlscklatt 

Planters  Listers 

Cultivators  Drills 

Lister  Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilaee  Cutters 
Shelters 
Huskers  &  Shredders 

Mm  rtra  isilfMri 

Cream  S>parators 
Keed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  .Spreader  Att. 
Wa(ons&  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Cane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  i  wine 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  America <"«.  .,  «  * 

CHICAGO  USA 


1500-Pound  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull 


Swine 


mal  is  almost  sure  to  become  Injur- 
ed. The  horse  stall  should  be  light 
around  the  base,  and  the  floor  smooth 
and  JTrm.  A  solid  raised  dry  earth 
floor  I  have  found  to  be  about  as 
good  as  any.  The  horse  is  an  active 
animal  and  for  this  reason   the  stall 


ti«|M*nlitr  1  1 1 1  f  r  t . 
IfeMouMmd  •»■''*'• 
OrkM  i-bmr  Ki>>«: 
rwii...  iM-fnuIrr;  Tsx- 
I'ol..  fte. 
«nr.  full 
I.,  _  ...  .':  J.  Will* 
f,,r  :'r«  "ifr  »uh«-rtp- 
tKT  mMkitnc  •imI  f" 
bo,.»     ■•How    t»    H«i«« 

»nil  UO  NOO"  CNFICLO-DRAKCSIDC    FARMS 
LMit  L.  •fate,  OwB«r.  Dtuww.  ■.  »• 


they  feel  toward  "Kidron."'  are  en- 
titled to  protection  from  any  disease 
that  he  may  have  picked  up  in  Eu- 
rope, where  there  are  many  horse 
diseases  of  which  the  United  SUUs 
has,  thus  far,  kept  clear.  When  the 
appeal  was  made,  without  the  know- 


^^^H 


TAR«V«00a      BtRKSHIStS 

Oiullu  (in.wtJilnri.-.  irriinr»rj 

9M,    B.    AUln-*.      WrMlrt*»«o     r».      B*"   "«"»• 


_      ,  .  rr— J        of    Bit    Tjn    Poliii<    CW«« 

Fashion    Hera     kithh!  (».»  >ir»d  m  uiut 

Sm<»th    \V..nder    »n.l    Ol,l<.    Kuil    ii^i.M   of    TOO    iJJd 

bnd  for  r.ll  farrow  Tl,**  •*Jrl^  *«  ??.vS? 
tiM  kliul  ihtx,  at*  wurta  wbll*.  C  S.  El  Pl^> 
ZANESVILLE.    O. 


Should  be  roomy  enough  at  the  sides  Udge  of  General  Pershing,  to  ttos 
and  rear  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  United  State.  Department  of  Agri- 
horse,    and    the   convenience    of     the  culture  that  an  exception  be  made  of 

harnesR- 

A      .n^.n.or    nf      mfrliiini  come   out   of   quarantine   almost  Im- 

InE       A    good      manger    01      meniuni  .         .       ,.            ,           j.. 

.         ^    ,     .1,    „.itK  a  o.«n,i  ^riin  mediately    after    landing,     in     order 

hplrht  and  depth,  with  a  good  grain  '                               " 

heigni  ann  1  i  .  nrinrinle  «hat  he  might  be  in  Washington  for 
box  at  the  side  is  one  of  the  piincipie 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYFEO-,!.  C/» 

v^     Watld*a     Qnaa     Cbaanlaa    Mrt.     wiaua. 

—  — —  (ni  Drtai  at  Aa  RaUoBal  O.   1.  C.  1  norse.    ana    ine    »;oii»«-u«r..» ^     »^.     »..- 
„.„   M hotter  KS-Tp*  ioa*ter.  enow    n"'^'^-  „„„,„,  „„h    harness-     "Kidron"  and  that    he  be  allowed  to 

EdT  bJiM   u»itJrM.d   n.»mpt«i  boar.     Ai»   ""'caretaker  In   grooming  and   narness 

Ui.  (tut  two  r»r.      Htort  c,f  .11   u«  »"  ""^J* 
our  oHilof      C>mDil»lli  rrlM  Hog.,   fan  Cllj.  Mlrb 


DUROC  PIGS  ,„  JO  ,„k.  ou.  »i5  i^h. 

H.  El>.  BARt  LAY,         R    l»    No.  4,  SoBrr»t,  P.. 


u4    Bow    Pla».       arid 

■ows.       Colli*    **«. 

iicADlA    FARJC  BOX    1>.  BALLT.    PA^ 


Chester  WWtes  """ 


■m  0  I.  e.  la*  c.  w.  rit«.  *'**  ttttt  ••<  •«»» 

taSK    U    VAN    HORN.  I"***"'-    *^*- 


HAMPSHIRES 

Th«  f»»»  frowln*  banoo  ho«. 
I'lca  any  m«.  br«J  fllu.  fr«>» 
..r.-ul»r  IvOCCST      LAWS 

FARM.  Blrd-lnllaad.  B.  i 
;.    Lano.    Co..    Pa. 


the  parade  on  September  17,  a  re- 
gretful but  firm  refusal  was  the  re- 
sult. "Kidron"  will  remain  in  quar- 
antine at  Newport  News  for  146 
days. 


ri«»      For     S»l»       Oood 
■t/irk   and   priirn  rea»i>n 
i  1,       L     I)     I.AISUKY.    Simiil«<iwn.    l*!"-.    t^  •    *"» 


Eegistered  0. 1.  C. 


HOG  RATIONS 


CHESTER  WHrTE  PIGS  lamwHl  In"*  '•  '"^, ij! 
S.    Vii.i»>ir  to    mutrj.    Writi-    your    want*.      l'eB»- 


REC.  0.    I.   C.*S  aH   aon. 

■  ■(i:     OUia      br«a      '"r      Aunut 

1>1AM0.M>    Ml.NUBCA    PAJUt. 


f.nww.        BLACK 


Ml.    Boltel.   Pa. 


Bimor     lERSCV     M    •'CH     SERVICE     BOARS. 

tuf»   ri?^   .'l"*.l   and  .W...n   Che.r,    I^M"-'''« 
PrlJM   riyt.l     «iW)     W.    CKIM.        l'l.ti<*nn Hit.    Uh.o. 


REG     DUROC   PIGS.  Urf*  air*,   bnrr  \»'ur». 
U..I    ..rdera    I.  r    Kail    rut.      PrtoM    r»Mon»lil» 
JOH.N    W.    COX    *    tHj.N.        ^••    WUmlii«t..ii, 


Bo<ik' 
Pa 


BerksWre  Pig»  i":7  ^^I^Z^Vm..  u 


each,    utr.    rti::*trj.      It     S- 


Eicht 

...„    ,.._    J 

l.;iH>\>.    I'fa.li   II  tt.iin.   r 


Daraw.  all  t«.   Yawliao  aa*   Fall   r-rjlai  kMf  art 
BprtiK  pit*.  •.  an.  I.  IJ    Jackaoo.  B    10.  V.  Waft.  O. 


GENERAL  PERSHIHO'S  HORSE 


wt       -A         J    A     T     n       Pif^    *    lit   8    w»A»   old 

KeeiBtered  ll.  i.  i*.   p..<i  «n.r    hMt»  b^nr 

HKTHAKKK     HROS,     STAR    R.    CCKOI-AMtTS.     PA 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  lar  taU.  *•»♦  •2«'-  »"* 
ia^^^.h..r  iiftm  rlibt  4  tin*  oi*n;  nirr  imw  100  t" 
rVrjrU^'d.'       W.     r  »ltCO.NNEI.l..        ox tO;W.    VA 


_.  —  T>:_      Orion    A    f^l     rtralna. 

DtiTOC  Jersey  rngs     ,„  n  m..noi.  ow 

CHAH.    K.    ECUOVD.    Sunn>sld*   Kami,    Munrjr,   Pa. 


Lart*     Barkaliiro 
BOMB     FAKIL 


wiM        R«rlal««l    Hlfk 

Prim      raaannabla.         Wrna 
CBNTKR     VALLBT.     PA. 


Duroc-Jersey  iv.iTi.rr«j  and  i***  of  i 


2^  and    "mr  ta>.l»  l"**"!-  the  ••h«*lrr    Al~.  2  rarl^ 


—       #•    1         liM-l«ti>r»d   r    W.    ftlU  and  wr»lneaWf 

For  Sale:  EnTrTTnd  tL".   Ai:i*""^.."""i  •]' 

.r^      J     A.    BOAK.        .vbv   CASTLE.        PA       R.    *- 


SI.ATY    BIlMiE    KAKM. 


Bol 


r  M<«k1  lln 
I'.lnirr., 


BIG    TYPE    POLAND    CHIBAS— Baara    mt    aawa.   4 

■DonUw    old.      T.VihC    irrtrrs    for    P.ll    rif»       Pncea 
rrasi'nablc.     C.    E.   SECIII.En.   M.rKfltnn.    fA 


Chefter  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Bhorthom    Bulla        B.    U    IIU.NCB.    Canon.burf.    Pa. 


Stable  flxturss.  A  good  horseman  will 
provide  his  horses  with  a  clean,  com- 
fortable stable  and  plenty  of  dry  bed- 
ding at  all  times  of  the  year  when 
thf'y  occupy  the  stables.  A  horse 
that  works  hard  all  day  is  tired  at 
night  and  whether  it  lies  or  stands 
during  the  night  resting  period,  a 
deep  bedding  of  dry  clean  straw  will  Corn  alone  will  not  '"«'««  Proflt- 
enable  it  to  rest  better  and  more  nat-  able  gains  on  hogs  except  <l'"-'n«J^* 
uril  hence  be  In  better  condition  for  last  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  feed- 
the  following  day's  work.-C,  N.  Y.    lag  period  when  the  hogs  have  beea 

fed  previously  on  balanced  rations. 
This  fact  Is  now  recognized  by  •!• 
hog   feeders,   and   we   seldom  see  •« 

..  .V     v.r.^.^  «>,,t   reneral  all-com-fed    hog    in    this    day.     But 

"Kidron,      the  horse  that  ocnerai  «.,„„-mont 

,  .         i„  «».„  „.«ri«i  there     Is     -no     complete      agreemeni 

Ppr<»hine  rode  to  victory  in  the  worm  i""^"^                             •-              u   .  i»  ihe 

Pershing  roue                  _  ^^^                   feeders  as  to  what  is  the 

war.    began    his  ^"^^^    ««    ^    ';^'^^";.    best   balance,    for  corn.     The  writer 

of  the  country,  his  ^«r  h«^«*  '«  ^«  3^,,  ,„,  .^at  reason  we  pre- 

tained.   under  observation     b>     Gov     to       g  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^ 

ernment  veterinarians,      at   Newport    f^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,,^ 

^Tls  not  that  ••Kld.n.  .  far  as  ^ ^ ^-r^::^:^:^.^^ 
Ter:."  "i:rsiri.v":h^tr  m-a^  ^og  .more  likely  to  get  his  share 
have  any   equine  disease,     and   like   — L.  F.  S. 
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SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  th!i,  but  your  horta 
may  have  a  bunch,  or  bruise  on  hia 
ankle,  hock,  atille,    knee  or  throat. 


Pennst/tVania  Farmer 
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will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
th«  horte.     Ko  blister,  no  bait 
gone.   Concentrated— only  a  few 
drop*  required  at  an  application.     $2.  SO  per 

ltd.  itWteiri.  Deicrlbe  your  c»c  for  ipccl.l  Inairuciloni, 
mt  Book.  8  R  free.  AUSOKBINE.  JR.,  (he  tn-J- 
mile  lializicot  for  mtuklnd.  reduce.  P.inful  Swcllingi, 
tnliricd  CUndi.  Weni.  Bruliet,  VarkoM  Velnii  .ll.yt 
fila  ui4  InH.inm.tinn.  Price  tl.2S  a  bottle  ttdnccliu  Ml 
Mrcred.     Libei.l  I11.I  Iwnle  poitp.id.for  10c. 

•.F.YOUNO,  Inc.,    154lt"ll4l*-.8pringn*tAMatb 


Conductad  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

AdviM  thru  this  dppartmcat  In  free  tootirgub- 
scrlbens.  Kach  commualcutlon  aliould  ntate  hidtury 
and  symptonu  of  the  rx.e  Ui  full:  also  thp  name 
and  addrrew  of  wrlUT.  luitlils  only  will  bf  put>- 
llaiitwl.  Wprannot,  make  ri-i>ly  by  mall.  Thl«  I. 
one  of  the  inosi  valuuttic  t-oliiitins  of  tho  paper  and 
we  Invite  rpadcM  10  make  iiseol  It.  CIIppIiict  from 
thin  cotunin,  when  prr)[>erly  preaerve^l  und  ritual- 
Ocil.  make  one  of  the  most  valuaMf  medical 
(ympoaluina  a  farmer-dtockuuin  can  ohiala. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed- 
ing directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


KCONOMY  FEEOCR 

A  pirfei't  wdrkluK  Hclf- 
freder  fur  Imi:-.  A  lOu-lb. 
pIC  pa.'ri*  for  Ir.  Save*  OD 
purflius*.  prli-f,  lime,  floor 
H|inic,  rrpiiirs  anil  fi-ed. 
Will  f....l  III  Iiu-.-<.  Sold 
iliri'it.  »lS.."iO.  Mniicy  r<v 
fiimliil  If  not  xalisflnl. 
F'nr  fiirthiT  Infnrnintlon 
i<.Mr..««.  THE  ECONOMY 
FEEDER  CO.,  Kux  43l> 
New  WaablDKtOD,  0. 


HEAVES  rsv^r 

IAhoTMwith  hpavvarmn'tdoitifalt  phareof  wr^rk.  | 
C^f  tti«  b«a*r«  and  foil  h»wm  m  honM  wurtb  (t«  full  v»l**  | 
faivark  at  In  mortcy.     8«Dd  today  for 
PLBMING'S  TONIC  HKAVC  rOWOCRS 
mtJ04    WW  tai  »altf-»«r  plic.1  Pattaf  action  or  mnn«y  b« 
PlMMN«'«  VMl-P»ch«l  V«tvl««nr  Ad«t*«r. 
B«lBS  T*ttdMtHi«u>an   hr«vr*   fri>m  Othrr  «lllll«llt«.     Wclw 
^^^'  (..r  tto.  Advi.er.    ltU»K£J£. 

PLKMING  BUOS.,  ChvmUts,  . 
I      ^63  Union  Stock  Yard*,  Chleato*  UU^^  I 


IIUTHTOIIEIY£SI!i|wjo!!:i 

rti  .M  laawtsiiM  tcaPlM* 

4  iitfill.»>.«by  C"ite>     L»U. 
eauie— lD'1i«»-«iion.      f;-'"!!. 

dltloaar  ■■«  »  •ri*  E«- 

MlUr.  tTyr.r...!'.  Ihrea 
J,    |«rB«»B»»»uar«B»"J«» 

•■r«il»«»aa»'"'«"»y"'""'''"v't 
M^lBlMaatUacuin.  ll.lkj.»rc«attlinl"ci«a'^«li«  »"*••* 

TM  ii«wT«is  attwBV  OMPaiir,  Tfd*.  oMa 


ovar  ' 


MINERAL!". 
kCOMPOUND 


wmuL  lun  MUDT  c«.    m  fMrtii  in..  rmskwtk  Ps- 


Dairy 


HOL.STEINS 

3(1   r»jl.tfr«d.   30  »»r»    Uieh 

...lie.  'i«,U'i«,/,»"„.-;'':chanRe  -much 


refciiieri-il.  - .  — 
yt.tlin.i  l«  rr.:i»trt>'il.  30 
bleb  tr.il*  ivi-^r  ..lil«  Una 
this  f.ll  1-  rri;l»lelr«l  hull, 
re.ilv  t"r  M-n  1  ▼  H'  rrci. 
taiiit  heifiT  nili»«  i.ti.Til 
to  I'M  •'  lari'ieri'  |.r;i-M 
'«  llMUtrin  lii-lirr  i.lin 
}«n  I..  1-^  e.'h.  •»!"« 
[laid  In  l''t<  of  5. 
I.  C.  ll*M*a.  Tally.  N.  Y. 


STEVENS'    HOLSTEIN   FARM 

OP  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 
blKanidylw  s.die  v. if  Jr.  .v.  :i'"l.  two  Bear- 
as  duH  a<era(lnc  i«  p.>iin>la  of  huitrt  In  7  oayi. 
taada  my  henl  Butter  re...iil.  from  i:  i«  unda  two- 
laaraM.  to  34  i>iun>l.  .t  full  a^r  Al«<  hl.:h  (r.dc 
■ilaiU  r«l,M.  aiiher  trx.  j:0  00  each.  Writ*  youf 
—mt.  PAll.  H.  8TE\  K.SS.  IT.;. 
■ 


lolatein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

T>a  tra  aamlna  two  )r.r<  old.  one  thrrr  year..  Bet- 
Mr  na  tkew  l»ill>;  wr  the  .lie  .nd  niilkinii  ahUiiv 
•f  4am  and  tlie  irin.rk.hle  ral<e«  the  older  one  !• 
lllM.  Tlifv  h.i"  heen  r.i.ed  under  Ide.l  r..n.ll. 
«t«a.  .nd  «re  1.1. ^d  richl  ri.lMI.Y.N  K.VIC.M, 
Mrriew   Villace    (in-ar    .NiTrlJtowui.    fa. 

WC   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF    A 

Knely  Bred  Beg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

t>rUirea  Twri  tn  mr  rMi-'n«IMe  f»rn»er  whn  wt«h«  to 
^'  bli  h*rd.    Mu;:cel    Hill    Kirm.    cr.arlt.n     Ma« 


For  Health  and  Happiness 


REGISTERED   JERSEYS 


A  ^w   tred    heifer,    i 

arwiN   i.KoN.xitn 


I    Mnica    btilla 
SO.N.  TROT. 


PA. 


■  UV    A    LIGHT-COLORCD     GRANDSON 

*   tba    itTT.t     Kln<     K.'tiiil'l.r     Sidle     VjI'      from     ■ 

Wa4   pmdiirinK    dim.       Trt'-e,    $*.ii 

THB  OAK^    DAIIIY    KAliM,  WYM.ISINt;      PA 


Junriwg  Shorthorns  ,.Ije  nmirs'!in.i.  for »!». 

C.  M.  Ee.vV>:i>Y  A  SONS.  Clrter.  Bradf.>rd  Co  .  Pa. 


"(■ItTERED     HOLSTEIN     CALVES     (r«    all    tald. 

win  offer   ^  '11   .r>n.e    ni'-re    a   little    !.*er 

WALTKR     .M      fiifXTK.Mir.N.     \Vlike«B.rr«.     Pa 


HeimiB  aad  UMn—r  ban.  frt>m 
_-— --J  to  Mnlraabta  aca.  >W  animal.  In  tb.  herd. 
■OWmttADS    FARUS.    R.    D.    1.    Harrl.buri. 


Pa. 


H«tt.ia.  ref  iiteretf  with  the  borned  •■...  aaly 
yarally  bornleM  CitiNiirue  for  »tjmiv  e,EOB<>r. 
*  WBVINSON  A  P^iN^".  ri.rli»  Siinimit.  I". 

Sij'HWid  H.li«.ln    FriMiaa  Cattle  Sen.  •»  the  iraat 
"■dwaa    Rir    V>lde«u.    .    ""    Ih     bull      f"r    Mle 
MlI.I.AIIll    E     ISASF.IIOAU.    I.mleatown.    I'a. 

\>.rlv    ready   for   i»r>i<-e. 

With    .11    IMlHt^.    V'   tn 

"••-     B.    Sinitb    A    Son.        fir.ntille    Summit.      Pa 

^ire   Bull   Calves      T"  "»"".."""' 

■OBKUT  TEMP1.ETON  A  SON,  ULSTER.  PA 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ;;'' 


IndiKestion. — We  have  4-year  oiti 
'ow  tliiit  iias  eaten  too  imirh  food. 
Oivins  iior  P^psoin  salts  relieved  lier, 
now  .siie  is  doing  fairly  well,  but 
Kivj's  only  J  of  her  regular  milk 
yield.  Can  you  toll  me  what  to  put 
in  hor  feed  that  will  cause  her  to 
give  more  milk?  H.  A.  .,  New  Lon- 
don, Pa. — If  you  have  another  pas- 
ture lot  turn  her  out  in  it.  A  change 
of  grass  will  very  often  help  such  a 
cow.  If  you  f<*ed  her  soinp  grain 
twice  a  day,  give  her  a  tablespoonful 
iwwdered  gentian  and  the  same 
Ouantity  of  baking  soda  in  it  each 
lime  slie   is  fed. 

«5ow  Caught  Cold. — Xasal  Catarrh. 
— Have  a  sow  that  lost  her  appetite 
for  food  several  days  ago,  since  then 
he  has  niurus  discharge  from  both 
tiostrils.  Altlio  she  has  eaten  very 
little  for  a  week  she  seems  to  be 
Btiong.  Will  she  infect  other  hogs? 
A.  J.,  Glenshaw,  Pa. — Give  her  twen- 
ty drops  tincture  gentian,  30  drops 
tincture  of  cinchona,  and  ten  drops 
tincture  mix  vomica  at  dose  in  <  pt. 
cold  water  as  a  drench  three  times  a 
day.      Her  ailment   is  not  infectious 

Chronic  Cough. — Since  last  winter 
one  of  -my  cows  has  been  trniililed 
with  a  cough.  On  February  19fh.  our 
bull  served  her.  Some  ten  days  later 
she  gave  birth  to  fetus  about  one- 
half  grown.  Since  then  she  comes 
in  heat  regularly,  been  served  sev- 
eral -times,  but  fails  to  get  with  calf. 
The  calf  she  lost  was  fhe  first  one 
she  ever  had.  W.  H.  K..  Lemasters. 
Pa. — Give  her  a  teaspoonful  ginger. 
a  tablespoonful  gentian,  and  same 
quantity  of  powdered  licorice  in 
damp  feed  3  times  a  day.  £he  should 
be  well  fed. 

WtMinded  Hock. — Some  ten  days 
ago  one  of  my  horses  cut  hind  leg 
on  barbwlre,  this  wound  Is  on  in- 
side of  hock,  it  is  3  inches  long  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep 
I  apply  a  lotion  made  by  dissolving 
a  teaspoonful  carbolic  acid  in  two 
(luarts  of  soap  suds.  I  also  apply  a 
coMimercial  surgical  dressing.  The 
wound  neither  heals  nor  dops  it 
J.  H.  W..  Glenshaw. 
Pa. — Dust  on  equal  parts  oxide  n- 
zinc  and  boric  acid  twice  daily,  don't 
apply  salve,  but  occasionally  paint 
sore  with  tincture  of  ioiiine. 

Severe  Cold:  Nasal  Catnrrh. — For 
the  past  two  weeks  one  of  my  horses 
has  had  a  severe  cold,  at  first  the 
discharge  from  nostrils  was  of  a 
watery  nature,  now  it  Is  thick  and 
of  a  vellowlsh  color.  He  has  a  hard 
cougii.  I  keep  him  In  stable.  Will 
vou  tell  me  what  to  do  for  him.  also 
state  if  you  believe  this  ailment  Is 
contagious  or  not.  W.  J.  M..  Monti- 
cello.  X.  Y. — This  is  not  a  contagious 
or  infectious  ailment,  but  is  perhaps 
the  result  of  exposure  during  a  siid- 
I'en  change  of  temperature,  from  hot 
to  cold.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  let 
him  run  out  day  tlinf.  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  not  stormy.  Give  him 
one-half  dram  ground  mix  vomica,  e 
teaspoonful  ground  red  cinchona, 
and  a  tahlespoonful  powdered  licorice 
at  dose,  in  damp  feed.  3  times  a  day. 
.\pply  one  part  turpentine  and  three 
parts  olive  oil  to  throat  twice  a  day. 
He  should   be   well   fed. 

Cow  Falls  to  nreed. — We  have  a 
cow  that  came  fresh  14  months  ago. 
since  then  she  has  failed  to  get  with 
calf.  I  forgot  to  say  she  comes  in 
heat  regularly,  seems  to  be  in  good 
health  and  been  served  by  three  dif- 
ferent bulls.  What  had  I  better  do 
with   her?      A.    B.    M..    Meadvile.   Pa. 

You   fail   to  state  whether  she  has 

any  vaginal  discharge.  If  she  does, 
have  your  veterinarian  wash  her  out 
with  a  tepid  solution.  iWade  by  dis- 
solving 2  5  grains  permanganate  of 
potash  in  one  gallon  of  tepid  water. 
T'nless  vou  have  had  experience  in 
doing  this  kind  of  work,  better  em- 
ploy a  competent  veterinarian.  In 
some  such  cases  a  mummified  fetus 
causes  similar  trouble. 
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VTICAUtHA 

UTICAUtK  A 

trriCAimcA 

UTICAintlA 
t/TKAint<  A 
UJKkVTKK 
l/TICAUTK  A 
UTICAUTICA 
UTICAl/TICA 
l/TICAUIKA 
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UIK  AUTKA 
UTICAUTICA 
l/TKAl/riCA 
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With 

Moist 

Warm 

Air 


There's  he.nlth  and  li;ip|iiiies.s  in  lioiiies  where  ev«Ty  room 
is  HiHKled  with  warm,  iiioist,  fresh  air.  It  is  tlic  ideal  he;it- 
iiig  pliyslciaiis  reeuiiiiucnd  —  tiie  kind  beiii);  put  in  better 

NEW-IDEA 
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lie  AUTK  A 
*K  AUTK  At 


'•Tht  One  You've  Heard  So  Much  Ahout" 

You  cnn  instiill  a  New  Idea  in  a  day,  for  you  make  no 
alterations  in  your  house,  put  up  no  network  of  pipes. 

Costs  Very  Little 

A  New  Iilea  costs  little  more  than  a  g<«Kl  .stove,  but  does 
the  work  of  simt.-iI,  liurning  hard  ursoftcual,  wuodorg.ts, 
and  less  than  you've  burned  before. 

Every  New-Itlea  Pipelr.^^s  Fiim.ice  is  .sold  under  a  positive 
and  abaolulely  binding  written  guarantee. 

You  should  install  a  N<;w  Idea  before  cold  weather  catches 
you.  At  le.ist  send  at  oiiee  for  all  the  f;i(t»  nhoiit  this 
iilcal  he:it:n;r.  Don't  coiiliise  the  Niw  hle.a  with  other 
pipfless  fiirniices.  The  fraiiieless  feed  door  construction 
alone  puts  the  New  Idea  in  a  cl.iss  liy  itself  nu  dust 
-  no  pris  no  Bslie~.!  Then;  are  New  Idea  dealers  in  all 
sections  one  in  your  neiyliborliiMKl.  Write  US  and  we'll 
send  you  his  name.   You  ean  get  your  New  Ide»  promptly. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY         Box  80.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Alto  Manufarturtra 

©/  "Suprrtor" 

Wnrm  Air  Fum- 

a4-ei  nnd"  Imperial** 
.^'  mam  and  Hut 
h'aUr  HvittrM. 


/i«M   for  tkt    right 
kind  •/ mt*ntu 


AUtiCAUT. 
iiTKAUTK 

^ AUTK  A 
AU1KAU 
^■mTAttT. 


it>-n 


^UTKAUTK. 
TKAl/TICAU 
NAUTKAUTK 
\UTKAt'T)CA«. 


r  AUTK  AUTK 
*t/TKAUTKA1 
•^AUTKAI 
■•IKAI 


Thefiefeatures 
make  New 
Idea  lleatingr 
ideal : 

FrameUtufffJ  door 
t^mokt  curtail 
^',.n-rhnkrr  gnxtr 
/lotb!a»t/rfddo'>r 
Ga>  and  duMt'tmH 

radtatur 
Two-pUcf  firt  pot 
idUrg*  ««tor  pan 
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UTK  4 
U  TU  A 
t'Tlf  A 
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»UTK/ 

*UTH\ 

AUTK 

AUIIC 
lUTI* 
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•CAUTIC' 
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.AUTKA* 
iKAUTK. 

*UTKAUr 
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Dairy 


Third  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

-OF- 

125  Purebred  Holstein  Catde  125 

will  be  held  at  Fair  Grounds,  near  Altoona,  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  1919, 

10  A.  M.  Take  trolley  from  Altoona  to  Fair  Grounds.  Send  for  catalog. 

BLAIR  COUNTY  (PA.)  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 

L.  C.  HONSAKER,  Sale*  Manager.  Martinsburg.  Pa.'    ] 
S.  F.  ZOOK.  Secretary.  CEO.  W.  BAXTER, 

Curryviiia.  Pa.  Bk  Auctioneer. 


400r:K400 


len    Cowi  (hM  to  nlT<  tbli  monU  >nd  nrit      Good 
"V     tlM  ud  tiM  but  dalrr  t;p«  rou  (xr  uw. 

70    Reciiuml  eowi.  rmk  uid  dtia  to  cal?*  loaa. 
10    lUfliUrcd  BuUi,  with  k  lot  of  food  brMdint. 

Mndfcn.      Th«T  »»  e**n  Utb  cndan     UoMj 
diM  to  ealT*  tU*  •prliK. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Department  OA,  203-205  Safings  Bank  Building 
Bdl  Phone  5i4  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Holitein  Heifer  Calves  1^^  "hi".  ."Vi^d.  iZ 

produelof     cowi      BMUtifullsr    mirktd.     SplMidid     In- 
dindiuls.   IM  up.   Browncnft  Farnu,   McOrtw.  N.   T. 


Holsteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 


' 


TTi*  *ir«  or  your  milk 
rtcrk  depends  !*««  upoti  Ih? 
*i2e  ('f  ^'«ir  hfrtf  than  ui-m  the  n\7e  of  ymir 
oowt.  il*t  Iiu.  bralth^.  i-urrbred  ciw»  with  th** 
abtlitv  t>  '^■ll^rrt  rr«^l  irilo  milk  n*  a  profit. 

Uliert-  »-r  d4:r>in.:  i.«  on  a  pro**;  ♦•mus  f«M>tin«. 
thit't*  the  h<'iii«'  i.f  the  llnlstetn  rattle.  BfMtlrt 
\<e\ui  the  Ifdtltii.:  tlAiry  breed.  Uif^  bring  U>p 
;ri.r^  ulivn  ijeefcd.  Tlkey  breed  rektiUrly,  and 
the  <-a>Tefl  are  et«ilv  reared. 

]f  interosled  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

spnd  for  our  l.iwklrti  and   inform  yourself 
on  how  to  iiij.c  money   in   breeding  dairy 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA,  Box  218  Bratileboro.  Vt. 


HIGH     GRADE     HOLSTEIN    CALVES.       Eithtr    tn. 

."'Iiipl'e'i  ail' where  Write  f.ir  priifi  Slll«f«rtl.>n 
■  nd  .ufe  drihen  tiiartntred  KKANK  OAMKI.. 
PINK     (illdVE     FARM.     UM'KE.      N       Y. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


When  Time  Counts 


— when  lost  minutes  mean  lost 
dollars— many  and  many  a  man 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  good  tires. 

An  emergency— a  quick  trip  to 
tow^n  and  back! 

That's  when  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  your  tires— sure  they'll 
carry  you  there  and  back  with- 
out trouble  or  delay. 

United  States  Tires  are  noted 
for  their  dependability— the 


hundreds  of  extra  miles  they 
give— their  unusually  low  cost 
per  mile. 

And  there  are  United  States 
Tires  for  every  need  of  price  or 
use.    Five  distinct  types  in  all. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive 
or  what  roads  you  travel,  the 
nearest  United  States  Tire  Sales 
and  Service  Depot  Dealer  can 
supply  you  with  the  tires  you 
ought  to  have  to  meet  your  in- 
dividual needs. 


•Usco' 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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Corn  Silage  vs.  Corn-Soybean  Silage 

An  Interesting  Experiment  IVitk  a  Surprising  Result 


By  ClIAS   M.  CUMMINGS 

I'ENNA.  i:XPT.  .•<r.\Tl<)X 


The  practice  of  cnsilins;  :i  mixture  of  corn 
and  soybiMiis  is  becoming  common  in  some  locali- 
ties. It  i.^  tli«  popular  belief  that  such  a  silaRu 
mixture  has  greater  feedins  vaUu"  because  of  the 

increased  protein   resulting  from  the  presence  of     and  at  the  end  of  llio  s<  cnnd  feeding  period, 
the  soybeans.     Farmers  have  generally  reported  a  Milk  and  butter-fat  production  and  gain  or 

lilgher  milk  yield  from  feedir.g  corn-soybean  sil-     loss  in  live  weight  were  to  he  used  as  a  measure 
than    from    feeding     straiglii    corn     silage.     t>f  the  relative  feeding  value  cf  the  two  kinds  of 


age 

Whether  the  extra  protein  in  corn-soybean  silage 
will  enable  one  to  feed  less  grain,  or  an  appreci- 
ably wider  and  cheaper  grain  mixture,  has  ap- 
parently, up  to  this  time,  been  a  .subject  of  little 
investigation.  During  the  past  winter  the  writer 
and  Profes-sor  S.  I.  Bochdel  conducted  a  compara- 
tire  test  which  indicates  the  relative  feeding  value 
of  corn-soybean  silage  and  straight  corn  silage 
forinilk  and  butter-fat  production. 

Plan  of  Experiment 

The  general  scheme  was  to  select  two  groups     .seed  corn  used  wiis  naher  low. 


silage. 

The  Two  Kindj  of  Siiag:; 
The  same  variety  of  corn  was  grown  in  each 
case.     The  corn-soybean  mi.xture  was  obtained  by 
planting  soybeans  with  a  hand  seeder  In  the  same 


of  animals,  of  8  cows  each,  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible, considering  breed,  age,  stage  in  lactation, 
milk  and  butter-fat  production  and  weight,  and 
to  feed  each  group  hay  and  silage  according  to 
weight.  All  animals  were  to  receive  3.25  pounds 
of  lUage  and  .7  of  a 
pound  of  hay  for  each 
100  pounds  weight. 
Qrain  was  to  be  fed  ac- 
cording to  milk  yield 
and  the  percent  of  but- 
terfat  in  the  milk;  thus^ 
Gaemseys  and  Jerseys 
would  receive  1  pound 
of  grain  to  each  3  J 
pounds  of  milk;  Hol- 
itelni  and  Ayrshires  1 
pound  of  grain   to  each 

4  pounds  of  milk.     The 
feeding  experiment  was 

to  cover  a  period  of  nine 

weeks.     During  the  tirst 

lour  weeks  Group  1  was 

to  receive    corn    silage, 

Md  Qroup    2    corn-soy- 

l>ean  silage.  The  second, 

third  and  fourth  weeks 

were  to  be   taken. as   a 

period     of    comparison. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth 

week  it  was  planned  to 

•hlft  the  silage  feeding, 

Group  I  receiving  corn- 

•oybean      silage.        and 

Group    II    corn    silage. 


Ensiling  touk  place  when  the  corn  was  well 
glazed  and  when  the  soybeans  were  well  podded. 
It  was  necessary  to  add  some  water  to  the  corn 
silage  to  insure  Its  preservation,  as  It  was  some- 
what advanced  in  stage  of  maturity.     Both  kinds 


tion,  having  been  In  milk  for  a  shorter  period.  In 
average  milk  production  per  cow  per  day.  Group  I 
also  stood  a  little  in  the  lead.  The  two  groups 
were  almost  identical  in  average  fat  production, 
th^'  ditt'erence  being,  at  the  start  of  the  feeding 
test,  only  A'i  pounds  per  day. 

Plan  of  Feeding 
As  ha.s  already  been  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  feed  a  grain  mixture  having  a  wide  ratio 
of  digestible  true  protei.i  to  net  energy.     It  was 
not   feasible   la   make  analyses  of   the   roughages 
and  grain  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment.    Therefore  it  w;.3  necessary  to  use  average 
ows  with  the  corn.  In  proportion  by  green  weight     analyses    a3    given    l:i    Pennsylvania    Experiment 
the  soylxans  in  the  corn-soybean  mixture  amount-     Station  Bulletin  Xo.  113.     By  taking  these  figures 
e:l  ti»  approximately  30  percent.     As  large  a  per-     a  grain  mixture  was  made  up  which  had  a  ratio 
centage  of  soybeans  as  this  could  not  be  hoped  for    of  digestible  true  protein  to  therms  net  energy  of 
under  ordinary  ctondltlons  as  the  viability  of  the     1:5.32. 

Taking  the  requirement.^  for  milk  production 
iul  anal;  ses  of  feeds,  as  given  In  Bulletin  Xo. 
143,  it  w-s  found  thiit  a:i  average  cow  from  eith- 
er group  when  receiving  corn  silage  and  when 
fed  according  to  the  scheme  already  outlined  in 
the    plan    of    t!ie    ex|>eriment,    would    consume    a 

deficient      quantity      of 
protein. 

At  the  close  of  the 
feeding  test  a  complete 
chemical  analysl.s  was 
made  of  the  two  kinds 
of  siluge.  It  was  found 
that  the  percentage  of 
dlges!lble  true  protein 
contained  in  each  w;.s 
practically  the  same. 
This  la  not  surprising 
In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  corn-soybean  mix- 
ture contained  a  slight- 
ly higher  percentage  of 
moisture  than  did  the 
corn  silage.  On  the 
Other  hand,  if-  we  com- 
pute the  percentage  of 
digestible  true  protein 
the  corn-soybean  silage 
would  have  contained, 
had  it  held  the  same 
proportion  of  moisture 
as  the  corn  silage,  we 
see  that  even  then  the 
corn -soybean  silage 
wtiuld  not  have  been 
of  silage  were  of  good  quality  and  were  relished     appreciably  higher  In  digesiilde  true  protein  than 

was  the  corn  silage,  the  figure  being  1.02  per- 
cent digestible  true  protein   In  the  corn-soybean 
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1  y  b  ilh  groups  of  cows. 

The  Two  Groups  of  Animals 
The  two  groups  of  animals  used  in  the  feed- 
ing test  bore  a  close  similarity  in  point  of  breed 
;ige 


and  to  take  the  sixth, 
wventh  and  eighth  weeks  as  the  second  period  of 
comparison.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  both 
Rroups  were  to  be  fed  corn-sllage  and  the  feeding 
'0  be  continued  one  week.  The  grain  mixtures 
and  hay  were  to  be  Identical  for  both  groups.  The 
■"^In  plan  was  to  feed  a  grain  ration  deficient  in 

Pfotein  to  see  if  the  added   protein   In  the  corn-     slight    dissimilarity   in 
Mybear 
low.  an 
All 
•ecutlve 

llminary  per.ou,  ai  i.ie  eu«  ».  ....^  ........  .,...^...     ........  --..     ■-•,.,,  j^  gtage  of  lacta-    tlble  true  protein  in  the  dally  allowance  of  30  lb-. 

'it  the  beglnnlug  of  the  second  preliminary  penod     Group  I  had  a  slight  advantage  la  stagi.  ui 


silage  and  .S5S  percent  in  the  .straight  corn  sil- 
age.     So    far    as    the    i.lgestiblo    true    protein    is 
concerned,      a   cow    receiving   corn   silage    would 
stage  in  lactation,  production  and  weight.  A    consume  practically  as  much  digestible  true  pro- 
breed    was   introduced   by     teln  per  day  as  would  be  the  case  if  corn-soybean 


2—306 

By  computation  the  digestible  true  protein 
lequired  and  the  amounts  that  would  have  been 
received  by  Groups  1  and  II  during  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  experiment,  which 
is  the  first  period  of  comparison,  had  both  kinds 
of  silage  contained  like  percentages  of  moisture, 
is  found.  It  is  observed  that  even  on  this  basis 
Group  II  would  have  received  only  85  percent  of 
its  requirements  of  digestible  true  protein,  while 
Group  I  would  have  received  83  percent  of  its  re- 
quirements. We  should  not  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  results  would  have  been  materially  different 
had  the  corn-soybean  silage  contained  the  same 
proportion  of  moisture  as  did  the  corn  silage. 

Care  of  Animals 
The  cows  in  each  group  received  the  same 
care  and  treatment.     They  were  kept  tied  up  in 
the  stable,  except  for  two  or  three  hours  on  fair 
days,  when  the  groups  were  turned  out   in  sep- 
arate enclosures.     Feeding  of  grain,  hay  and  sil- 
ages was  carried  out  as  originally  planned.     All 
feed   was   weighed   daily   for   each  animal  and  a 
weekly    feed    schedule    prepared.      Any    feed    not 
eaten   was  weighed   back.      Little   weighing  back 
was  found  necessary  as  both  grain  and  roughages 
alike  were  quite  palatable.    The  corn-soybean  sil- 
age was  eaten  with  somewhat  more  relish  than 
was  the  corn  silage,  yet  little  of  either  kind  was 
left  in  the  mangers. 

Keeping  of  Records 
Accurate  records  were  kept  of  production,  of 
teed   and  of   other   necessary   details.      All   feeds 
were  weighed  individually  and   the  weights  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  and  tenths  of  pounds.    The  per- 
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cent  of  hutterfat  in  milk  from  individual  cows 
was  ascertained  by  applying  the  Babcock  test  to 
weekly  composites.  Chatillon  scales  were  used  in 
weighing  both  the  milk  and  the  feeds. 

Discassion  of  Results 
In  comparing  results  on  the  basis  of  fat  pro- 
duction it  was  observed  that  the  average  yield  of 
butterfat  for  the  week  of  preliminary  feeding  was 
.15  of  a  pound  higher  for  Group  I.  which  received 
corn   silage,    than    for   Group    II    which    received 
corn-soybean  silage.     Upon  taking  the  sum  of  the 
averages  of  fat  production  per  cow  per  week  for 
the  three  weeks  following  the  ipreliminary  feed- 
ing; viz:  the  first  period  taken  for  comparison,  it 
was  found  that  Group  I,  on  corn  silage,  produced 
24.24  pounds  of  fat,  while  Group  II,  on  corn-soy- 
bean silage,  pro<luced  but  23.58.     After  the  silage 
feeding   was   shifted,    at    the    end   of    the    fourth 
week.  Group  I  continued  to  produce  the  greater 
amount  of  fat.     During  the  second   preliminary 
feeding   of  one   week.  Group    1.     which     received 
corn-soybean  silage,  produced  an  average  per  cow 
of  7.52   pounds  of   fat.   while   Group  II   produced 
7.14  .pounds  of  fat.  a  difference  of  .38  of  a  pound 
in  favor  of  Group  1.     The  sum  of  the  averages  of 
fat  production   per  cow   per   week   for   the  three 
weeks  following  the   second   preliminary   period; 
i.  e..  the  second  period  taken  for  comparison,  was 
22.88   pounds  of   fat  for  Group  I   which   received 
corn-soybean  silage  during   this  period,   as  com- 
pared with  20.56  pounds  of  fat  in  favor  of  Group 
I.     This  is  a  slight  gain  over  that  of  the  first  per- 
iod taken  for  comparison. 

If  now  we  compare  24.24  pounds,  the  sum  of 
the   averages   for   fat   production   of   Group  I,  for 
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llie  first  period  of  comparison,  when  corn-soybean 
silage  was  fed,  with  2  2.8S  pounds,  the  sum  of  the 
average  fat  production  of  Group  I,  for  the  second 
period  of  comparison,  when  corn-soybean  silage 
was  fed,  we  find  a' decrease  of  only  5.6  percent  in 
fat  production  during  the  second  period  of  com- 
parison. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Group  II,  a 
like  comparison  shows  that  the  yield  of  fat  de- 
creased from  23.58  pounds,  on  corn-soybean  sil- 
age, to  20.56  pound.^  on  corn  silage,  a  falling  otf 
in  fat  production  of  23.8  percent  during  the  sec- 
ond period  taken  for  comparison.  These  compari. 
sons  indicate  that  corn-soybean  silage  maintained 
the  fat  production  .slightly  better  than  did  tiie 
corn  silage. 

A  comparison  of  results  on  the  basis  of  milk 
production  did  not  show  quite  as  marked  a  cor- 
relation as  one  would  ordinarily  expect.     During 
the  preliminary  period  of  one  week  the  difference 
between  the  average  production  per  cow  per  week 
for  the  two  groups  was  16.96   pounds  of  milk  in 
favor  of  Group  I  receiving  corn  silage.     For  the 
three  weeks  period  of  comparison  following,  the 
marginal  difference  decreased  slightly.     The  sum 
of   the   averages  of   fat   production   per   cow  per 
week,  for  the  second  period  of  comparison  were 
599.08  pounds  of  milk  and  557.92  pounds  of  milk 
respectively  for  Groups  I  and  II.  a  difference  of 
41.16    pounds     in    favor     of    Group     I     receiving 
straight  corn  silage. 

The   advantage    for    Group   I.    in    the  second 
preliminary  period,  when  Group  I  received  corn- 
soybean   silage,    was    14.46    pounds   as  compared 
with  16.96  pounds  for  the  first  perlinilnary  period 
(Continued  on  Page  9.) 


METHODS  OF   RENTING  FARMS 

^0771^  of  the  Various  Plans  in  Use  Between  Landlord  and  Tenant 


The  time  of  the  year  Is  coming  when  farms 
will  be  rented  or  leased,  so  this  subject  is  in  or- 
der. The  usual  ways  of  renting  are:  first,  for  a 
cash  rent,  which  works  out  under  some  conditions 
and  In  some  sections  very  well  under  a  long  lease, 
especially  where  there  are  no  buildings  to  keep 
up.  or  in  a  trucking  section,  or  for  pasture  lands. 

The    second    and    most    common    in    Central 
Pennsylvania  is  for  half  the  grain  grown.     The 
tenant  finds  all   the  stock   and   implements;    the 
owner  and  tenant  each  furnishing  half  the  grain 
»nd  seeds  sown  or  planted,  and  each  paying  halt 
the    taxes,    or    more    or    less    of   the 
taxes  as  they  m«y  agree.     This  sys- 
tem of  renting  generally  works  out 
satisfactorily  in  grain  growing  coun- 
ties and  also  where  hay  is  grown  and 

sold. 

But,  since  milk  has  been  so  much 
in  demand   at   higher   prices,     some 
tenants  may  be  tempted  to  keep  more 
cows  on   pasture   and   allow   them  to 
eat  off   all  second   growth   in  clover 
ftelds.  so  no  clover  seed  can  be  grown 
for  which  seed  the  owner  would  get 
half  the  money,  while  from  the  milk 
he  gets  nothing.     This  leads  to  the 
third  plan  of  renting,  or  a  half-and- 
half  ownership  in  stock  and  imple- 
ments   and    an     equal    division     of 
everything  grown  or  produced  on  the 

farm. 

It  is  a  partnership  plan  in  which 
the  owner  furnishes   the  farm,  half 
the  stock,  feed  and  implements,  and 
the  tenant  furnishes  half  the  stock. 
feed    and    implements   and    furnishes 
all  the  labor  to  run  the  farm.     Both 
iiwner  and  tenant  will  pay  half  the 
repairs  to  harness  and  implements,  each  half  of 
the  cost  of  threshing,  silo  filling  and   hay  baling 
and  half  of  all  seed,  feed  and  grain  bought.     Then 
each  will  get  half  of  the  hay,  grain,  stock,  seed, 
milk,  potatoes,  apples  or  truck  sold  from  the  farm. 
as  well  as  chickens  and  eggs. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fairest  way  to 
lease  a  farm  for  both  owner  and  tenant;  for  each 
has  a  chance  to  share  any  gain  in  every  way 
tiom  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  each  must  fur- 
nish his  half  of  the  stock  and  feed,  and  each  bears 
his  share  of  any  loss. 

Now,  if  it  pays  better  to  produce  milk,  the 
owner  will  be  more  willing  to  build  a  silo  or 
silos  and  to  furnish  materials  to  keep  up  the 
fences,   since    he    gets   an    income    from    the  cows 


kept,  and  may  be  willing  to  help  buy  foundation 
stock  for  a  better  herd  of  cows  than  the  tenant 
could  do  alone. 

The  same  is  true  with  hogs  and  chickens,  and 
he  will  want  good  horses,  too,  if  it  pays  to  raise 
colts.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
many  tenants  do  not  have  enough  money  to  pro- 
perly stock  a  farm  when  they  begin  farming,  and 
by  going  Into  partnership  with  a  farm  owner, 
they  can  begin  better  equipped  and   make  more 

money. 

Again,    this   method   will  be  an   inducement 


animal.  Both  owner  and  tenant  should  keep  a 
copy  of  this  inventory  or  bill  of  sale  for  the  fu- 
ture. Each  'month  as  the  milk  check  comes  it  i» 
divided  e(iually  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
one  can  take  the  check,  pay  feed  and  repair  bilb 
and  divide  the  remainder. 

So  it  will  be  when  any  article,  animal,  or 
grain  is  sold.  After  the  expenses  are  paid  the 
amount  left  is  divided.  Should,  either  party  wish 
to  end  the  partnership,  they  can  have  an  appraise- 
ment again  and  one  huy  out  the  other's  half  cr 
they  can  sell  at  public  sale.  Where  this  system 
of  renting  has  been  tried,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  both  parties,  and  will  be- 
come more  general  after  it  is  tried. 
— J.  N.  Glover.  Union  Co..  Pa. 


THE  ICE  HOUSE 


A.  Type  of  Body  For  Large  Bulk  Loads 


tor  an  owner  to  feed  more  or  all  of  his  oats  and 
corn  to  stock  on  the  farm  instead  of  selling  all 
liis  grain  which,  when  fed  on  the  farm  at  a  profit, 
will  enrich  the  farm  more  than  when  only  one- 
half  of  the  summer  grain  is  fed  as  is  usually 
done  under  the  second  method  of  renting. 

Frequently  an  owner  who  has  been  farming 
his  own  farm  wishes  to  retire  from  the  farm,  but 
has  a  good  line  of  implements,  and  a  herd  stock 
which  he  has  bred  himself  and  does  not  like  to 
see  the  work  of  his  breeding  scattered  by  a  public 
sale.  He  can  take  into  partnership  a  young  man 
with  some  money  and  who  wants  to  begin  farm- 
ing, and  sell  him  half  his  stock  and  implements 
at  an  appraised  value,  possibly  calling  in  a  third 
man  to  agree  on  the  value  of  each  Implement  and 


The  best  material  for  an  ice  hous* 
either    above    or    below     ground    i» 
stone,  concrete,  brick,  or  hollow  tilt 
tor  out  side.     Studded  to  have  1  or ! 
dead   air  spaces  on  the  inside  below 
ground,  and   2  or  3   if  above  grounJ 
Below   ground   where  the  ice  can  be 
put  In  readily  Is  the  easiest  filled.  U 
in  the  Iwttom  of  the  hous"  the  water 
inclines  to   raise,   or   no   drainage  i» 
provided  the  situation  may  be  utilix- 
ed  by  carrying  away  a  drain  pipe  '» 
which  is  placed  a  water  trap  slmil»r 
to    those    used    in    lavatories,    in  n* 
case  leave  the  pipe  open  to  the  »ir 
Yet  where  water  inclines  to  raise  i 
keeps  the  bottom  of  the  house  war* 
and  is  little  better  than  a  bouse  en- 
tirely    above     ground.     All     hoa»«» 
should  be  constructed  to  give  a  fr«« 
Circulation  of  air  o\er  the  house  under  the  roo. 
and  with  not  less  than  8  feet  of  space  above  ta 
ice  by  the  time  warm   weather  is  due.  say  »  ? 
19th.   If   Ice    Is   required   for   market    you   cann 
ovoid    placing    while    filling,    and    piling   as  so 
as   possible,  otherwise   it  can   be  dumped  in  a 
leveled  off   about   every   three   feet   as   fi"^'*  * 
broken  down  with  ;.n  axe  and  all  "evices  flM_ 
It  is  not  profitable  to  lose  too  much  time  pl8« 
ice  as  it  is  cheaper  to  house  more,  entailing 
expense. — A.  B.  Huey. 


Some    hens   keep   summer   boarders    in 
shape  of   lice   and   mites.      The  energy  absor^^^ 
by   these   parasites   will   never    go   into   egg" 
meat. 
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laie  Blight  and  Potato  Rot 

The  late  blight  and  rot  disease  of  potatoes 
has  already  caused  the  loss  of  several  millions 
of  bushels  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
Jersey  to  Maine.  This  attack  followed  the  lieavy 
rains  in  July  which  spoiled  so  much  wheat  in 
the  shock.  Tlie  losses  to  the  growers  have  been 
immense,  not  only  from  the  bushels  lost,  but 
because  the  presence  of  rotten  stock  on  any  mar- 
ket makes  every  buyer  from  country  shipper  to 
city  housewife  so  afraid  to  buy  that  prices  fall. 
Now  the  disease  has  spread  westward  to  cover 
most  of  New  York  State  and  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  recently 
traveled  several  hundred  miles  in  this  section 
and  found  many  fields  with  vines  all  dead.  In  the 
rest,  the  disease  was  nearly  always  present  on 
the  leaves,  often  so  few  being  affected  that  the 
owners  did  not  know  that  it  was  there.  The  great 
danger  now  is  that  a  rainy  period  may  fill  the 
soil  with  water  and  the  tubers  will  be  infected 
with  rot  by  the  germs  from  the  leaves  before 
the  vines  are  killed  by  frost. 

Rotten  potatoes  from  the  coast  sections  have 
driven  prices  to  the  growers  there  below  a  par 
with  the  western  shipping  sections  with  sound 
stock.  Last  week  oarloads  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
gylvania  potatoes  came  on  the  Scranton  market 
badly  infected  with  rot.  tho  the  potatoes  had 
appeared  perfectly  sound  when  shipped. 

A  Wet  Weather  Disease 
Late-ijlight  and  rot  is  a  wet  weather  disease, 
Rpreading  fastest  in  air  damp  by  fogs  or  rain,  and 
at  temperatures  from  70  to  80  Fahrenheit.  Hot 
dry  weather  promptly  kills  it.  Many  growers 
mistake  hot  weather  troubles  like  sun-scald  or 
tip-burn  for  late  blight.  The  genuine  disease 
ran  be  told  in  two  ways,  first  by  the  fine  gray 
down  on  the  under  side  of  blighted  leaves,  the 
germs  which  spread  the  disease,  and  secoud  by 
the  rot  wliich  these  germs  cause  when  they  reach 
the  tubers.  The  dry  weather  troubles  do  not 
cause  rot.  Sometimes  when  the  soil  is  dry  late 
blight  caused  by  foggy  weather  may  not  cause 
much  rot  as  the  germs  do  not  easily  reach  the 
tubers.  When  a  heavy  rain  comes  with  part 
of  the  leaves  still  alive  millions  of  germs  fall  on 
the  ground  from  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
the  water  in  the  soil  carries  them  to  the  tubers 
to  start  rot  spots  on  them.  Experienced  growers 
know  how  the  rot  often  attacks  the  largest  tubers 
and  these  on  the  upper  side  close  to  the  seed  end. 
That  is  because  the  soil  protection  is  thinnest 
there  and  the  larger  the  potato  the  greater  the 
chance  that  is  has  pushed  itself  nearly  out  of 
the  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  hill. 

What  can  be  done  now  that  blight  is  here? 
Thorough  spraying  with  bordeaux  would  have 
prevented  the  blight  on  the  leaves  and  the  rot 
which  follows.  P>en  now  it  may  be  of  some 
value.  So  many  growers  have  not  sprayed  that 
It  is  well  for  them  to  learn  how  to  make  rot  loss 
from  blight  as  small  as  possible.  This  year's 
frop  is  smaller  than  usual  and  prices  will  pro- 
bably be  high  later,  tho  for  a  long  time  yet  rot- 
ten stock  on  city  markets  will  hold  prices  down 
till  this  is  all  gone. 

Late  Digging  is  Preferable 
First,  the  grower  must  not  dig  until  his 
tines  are  all  dead  for  at  least  a  week,  better  two 
weeks.  Most  people  think  they  will  have  less  rot 
by. digging  as  soon  as  they  .see  the  blight  on  the 
leaves.  Almost  always  there  is  less  rot  by  de- 
laying digging.  There  is  far  more  danger  of  in- 
fecting tubers  by  touching  them  with  the  blight- 
ed leaves  than  by  leaving  them  till  the  diseased 
leaves  are  all  dead.  By  waiting  all  the  infected 
tubers  in  the  ground  will  shoA"  up  plainly  and 
the  stock  put  in  the  cellar  will  be  nearly  free 
from  rot  if  well  sorted  at  digging.  The  less  rot 
Put  into  the  cellar;  the  less  chance  of  infection  in 
the  bin. 

The  next  precaution  is  to  dry  the  tubers 
Well  before  putting  them  into  the  cellar,  and  keep 
them  dry.  That  is  hard  to  do  as  with  colder 
*eather  the  cellar  moisture  condenses  on  the 
I^tatoes.  The  remedy  is  to  cool  the  cellar  after 
*^'Kging  by  opening  doors  and  windows  at  night 
*nd  closing  in  the  day.  The  dise^ase  spreads  only 
'■nder  damp  conditions  and  at  above  51  degrees 
'^ihrenheit.  Lime  and  other  disinfectants  have 
^een  advised  for  use  in  the  bin.  but  these  are  of 
'  ttie  value  because  most  cellar  rot  is  due  to  germs 
*bich  got  inside  the  potato  at  digging  time. 
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Should  the  soil  be  filled  with  water  by  heavy 
rains  before  the  tops  are  killed  heavy  loss  from 
rot  cannot  be  avoid*  d.  But  the  grower  who  de- 
lays digging  till  top.s  are  all  dried  up.  who  .sorts 
carefully,  who  drie^  his  potatoes  before  storing 
in  cellar  and  then  keeps  them  dry  and  cool  will 
have  very  little  lo.'^s  in  storage  compared  with 
the  careless  grower  who  gets  excited  and  digs 
too  early. — Daniel  Dean. 


Stop  The  Million  Dollar  Loss 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  John  Dennis  of  Craw- 
ford County,  Pennsylvania,  start  his  jarrain  binder 
for  the  thirty-second  season.  The  binder  worked 
as  efl[iciently  as  the  machine  which  we  have  used 
only  several  years,  and  on  inspecting  the  gearing, 
which  is  particularly  apt  to  wear.  I  observed  that 
he  should  anticipate  not  less  than  five  years  more 
service.  A  sfatement  has  been  made  that  it 
would  cost  one  million  dollars  to  replace  weath- 
ered parts  of  farm  machinery  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.     Mr.  Dennis  stated  that  he  had  kept 
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this  machine  housed,  and  had  not  spareil  oil.  I 
noticed  the  painting  which  was  yet  fresh,  and  on 
the  grain  divider  was  stenciled  the  date  of  the 
last  paient  on  this  type  machine,  '1881."  Mr. 
Dennis  has  owned  this  machine  fifteen  years, 
and  it  was  considered  an  old  machine,  altho  it 
had  been  well  cared  for  by  I.  A.  Butler,  one  of  the 
older  'good  farmers"  of  Crawford  County.  Mr. 
Butler  had  used  the  machine  for  his  own  har- 
vesting, and  had  done  many  acres  of  outside  reap- 
ing. Fifteen  years  ago.  the  type  machine  was 
considered  obsolete,  and  at  Mr.  Butler's  sale.  Mr. 
Dennis  bid  off  the  machine  for  only  $5.  Mr. 
Dennis  states  that  he  always  removes  the  canvas 
if  the  machine  is  to  stand  for  a  little  time,  and 
that  when  the  machine  is  not  in  operation,  the 
canvas  are  loosened.  All  strips  are  kept  care- 
fully tacked,  and  his  upkeep  expen.'e  has  been 
less  than  two  dollars.  His  acreage  has  not  been 
large  during  the  fifteen  years,  but  many  farm- 
ers have  cut  less  grain,  and  are  using  perhaps 
their  second  machine. 

According  to  conservative  figures  the  de- 
preciation on  grain  binders  at  present  prices  of 
$225  is  $18  a  year.  1  know  a  binder  which  has 
not  cut  more  than  ten  acres  of  grain  each  year 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  it  Is  ready  for  the 
junk  heap.  The  machine  has  been  housed  under 
an  apple  tree,  and  protected  winter  and  summer 
by  the  binder  canvas.  It  would  have  paid  this 
farmer  handsomely  to  have  hired  his  grain  cut. 

I  know  another  binder  which  was  purchased 
by  a  Crawford  County  farmer  for  $15.  He  paid 
for  it  by  reaping  at  $150  an  acre.  This  ma- 
chine was  purchased  by  a  "back  to  the  lander" 
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and  his  first  discouragement  was,  I  am  told,  oc- 
(  asioned  when  he  drove  thru  his  grain  field,  the 
machine  still  on  the  trucks,  and  it  failed  to  cut 
grain.  The  owner  stored  it  over  winter  in  a 
shed  in  which  chickens  roosted,  and  when  he 
failed  to  make  it  work  the  next  year,  he  sar- 
rilieed  it  to  a  farmer  who  could  do  .so.  I  know 
another  binder  which  a  farmer  gave  to  his  son- 
in-law.  as  a  worthless  piece  of  junk,  and  all  the 
attention  it  required  aside  from  repairing  the 
canvas,  was  tightening  a  few  bolts,  and  replac- 
ins  some  that  were  lost.  It  is  not  the  big  things 
tlial  damage  a  farm  machine,  it  is  the  little 
things  that  require  attention  and  cause  trouble. 

We  purchased  a  grain  drill  which  would  now 
costs  over  $200.  The  discs  were  rusty,  the 
former  owner  had  evidently  tried  using  it  for  a 
lime  spreader  at  one  time,  and  there  wis  evi- 
dences of  acid  phosphate  having  been  badly  caked. 
He  had  started  the  drill  and  some  of  the  star 
wheels  in  the  fertilizer  attachment  were  broken. 
It  had  stood  out  one  winter,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion on  this  machine  had  been  nearly  70  percent 
as  it  cost  him  nearly  $100.  Ten  dollars  put  the 
machine  in  shape,  and  housing,  a  coat  of  paint, 
a  thorough  cleaning  makes  it  possible  for  this 
machine  to  do  the  service  of  a  new  machine.  I 
know  a  gasoline  engine  which  had  been  sold  for 
>12.  It  had  not  done  over  five  days  actual  serv- 
ice. A  part  was  broken,  and  one  or  two  springs 
had  rusted  badly.  New  batteries,  springs  and  a 
casting  cost  less  than  $13,  making  the  actual 
cost  of  this  $125  engine,  about  $25.  Here  was 
SO  percent  depreciation  owing  to  weather,  and 
a  week's  work.  When  I  saw  the  engine  It  had 
given  the  new  owner  three  years  service. 

The  paint  brush  and  the  implement  shed 
will  save  the  dollars  which  will  pay  for  the  wife's 
motor  washer,  the  electric  light  plant,  the  heat- 
ing and  water  systems. — W.  J..  Ohio. 


Room  Enough  For  All 

I  do  not  think  the  horse  will  ever  be  entirely 
superseded,  at  least  not  till  mud  and  snow  are 
conquered  in  all  localities,  and  comparatively  few 
farms  can  ever  dispense  entirely  with  four-footed 
traction,  besides,  I  think  there  will  always  re- 
main some  people  with  sufficient  individuality 
to  use  a  horse  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  trying  to  detract  from  the  real  value 
of  the  tractor,  the  motor  truck,  or  the  auto,  they 
all  are  very  useful,  and  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
conquest  of  mind  over  matter.  For  instance,  a 
short  time  ago  I  saw  a  fellow  get  mad  at  his 
fliver  and  start  kickini;  the  radiator!  The  re- 
pairs cost  him  ten  dollars,  and  probably  set  him 
to  thinking;  another  step  in  the  evolution  of 
brute   to   man. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  sentiment,  and  re- 
troactive sentiment  at  that,  which  prompts  the 
statement  that  "the  horse  was  here  before  the 
motor  vehicle,  and  he  (or  his  owner)  has  at 
least  an  equal  right  on  the  road!"  Well,  maybe 
so.  but  it  was  just  such  sentiment  that  caused 
the  civilized  world  to  halt  the  march  of  "kultur" 
recently. 

I  claim  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both, 
motor  and  horse,  and  it  is  deplorable  and  dis- 
gusting to  note  the  tone  of  some  periodicals,  fawn- 
ing upon  motor  advertising,  which  would  have 
you  think  that  the  only  thing  for  the  horse  and 
his  owner  is  to  "get  off  the  earth."  so  it  takes  con- 
siderable moral  courage,  which  after  all.  In  thN 
case  is  only  a  manifestation  of  commonsense,  lo 
as.sign  the  horse  to  his  proper  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time,  "fight  for  the  right 
of  your  neighbor  to  disagree  with  you." 

After  plodding  for  untold  generations  thru 
mud  and  mire,  and  straining  muscles  over  rough 
and  frozen  ground,  because  he  could,  or  belabored 
by  Ignorantly  brutal  drivers  when  these  condi- 
tions caused  failure,  friend  "Dobbin"  sees  these 
same  roads  transformed  as  by  a  miracle  to  make 
them  fit  for  motors!,  and  by  this  transformation 
in  many  cases  made  so  hard  he  cannot  get  a  foot- 
hold to  pull,  and  so  smooth  he  cannot  keep  his 
feet.  His  owner  asks  for  a  track  at  the  side  of 
the  great  highway,  and  is  answered  by  the  news- 
paper-made argument  that  it  "will  soon  be  all 
tractors."  and  argument  that  goes  only  with  the 
unthinking.  It  has  even  been  said  "the  automo- 
bile tax  has  built  the  state  highways,  and  they 
alone  should  use  them"  a  Tery  narrow  argument, 
specially  contrived  by  road  hogs,  who  should  be 
reminded  that  they  took  the  old  road,  usually. — 
Win.  A.  Libby.  Marsteller,  Pa. 
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Protect  youi 

corn  irotn  tire. 


NATIONAL  VEGETABLE  GROW- 
ERS' MEETING 


Don't  Let  Your  Profits  go  up  in  Smoke 

EVERY  season  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
itoU  to  raise  a  corn  crop,  and  then  see  it  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  because  their  cribs  didn't  protect 
them.  Can  you  afford  to  run  this  risk,  when  you  can 
own  a  Secure  Metal  Crib  at  no  more  than  tlie  cost  of 
wooden  construction  ? 

SECURO  STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 

SURE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 

RATS,  MICE,  FIRE,  MOLD,  ETC. 

Neither  fire,  rain,  snow,  rats,  mice,  birds,  insects  or  thieves  can  harm 
the  com  in  a  Sccuro  Crib.  The  savinj  from  loss  on  one  season's  crop 
will  pay  for  a  Securb,  ar.d  then  you  have  a  crib  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 
The  Securo  Crib  ii  practically  indestructible.  It  is  built  of  heavy  comieated  iron, 
rust  proof.  It  is  easily  erectedi-easy  to  fill— and  needs  no  repairs.  A  patented 
svJtrm  of  v^  ntilation  acts  a*  suction  and  dr*ws  air  throufh  the  grain,  keeping  it 
dry  and  fn  e  from  mouM.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices.  With  Ubor  so 
scarce  and  fpin  so  hifrh  in  price,  it  is  more  important  to  plan  to  save  aU  tb« 
grain  you  nise,  t!un  to  plan  for  bumper  crops  next  year. 

sWrite  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

It  will  come  by  return  mail,  at  we  want  you  to  have  it. 

X  a.      WT^^^l'^^    We  want  live  agenu  to 

Agents  wamea  ^u  ^ut  rme  of  e»«rBn. 

teed  Farm  Equipment,   liberal  comitiissioni  and  active 
co-operation  given.  Wriie  for  particulars. 

The  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

902  Keyaer  Building  Baltimore,  MarjrUnd 


Condensed  Report 
(Continued  from  last  week.) 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  ses- 
sion Prof.  A.  H.  MacLennan  Rave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  experimental 
work  In  vegetable  growing  in  On- 
tario. 

"Celery  blight  is  more  common 
than  most  people  believe.  We  find 
that  to  combat  the  blight  successful- 
ly it  is  best  to  start  with  the  plants 
at  the  seed-bed  stage  and  give  them 
an  application  once  a  week,  and  if 
done  that  way  It  will  be  likely  to 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  when 
done  every  ten  days.  We  are  using 
more  of  the  knapsack  sprayers  than 
usual  and  find  them  more  satisfactory 


mercial    Fertilizers    With    VeRet'" 
Growing,"        from      the       follow- 
angles: 

"Because  a  particular  type  of  >  ;. 
In  New  Jersey  gives  the  best  result 
for  potatoes  is  no  sign  that  such  n 
typf  of  .soil  will  give  the  best  result^ 
in  a  different  locality,  for  climate  is 
an  influencing  factor  in  determlnins 
the  soil  recjulrements  of  crops.  In  a 
northern  climate  the  more  sandy 
soils  are  best  adapted  for  potatoes 
while  in  a  southern  climate  th( 
heavier  .soils  produce  the  largest 
crops. 

"The  importance  of  well-drained 
soils  that  have  good  water-holdins 
capacity  Is  not  appreciated  by  the 
majority  of  vegetable  growers.  Th 
humus  problem  Is  one  of  the  mo> 
perplexing  ones  confronting  veget:; 
ble  gardeners  In  proximity  to  lar?c 
cities,   for,   with   the  passing  of  the 
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Onions  of  Shape  Demanded  For  Boiling 


than  the  larger  machines.     We  use 
tobacco  extract  for  the  blight. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  lisht,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Write  for  price  and 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc 

347  W.  Main  St.,   Waynesboro,  Fa. 


Here's  a  Plow  that  will  turn  a 
complete  furrow  cleanly  and 
easily — and  do  it  for  many  years. 
It  runs  lighter  and  sticks  to  the 
ground  better  than  other  plows. 
Vou  will  be  pleased  with  its 
faithful  service  every  time  you 
use  it. 


pi0WS 


HAMBURG  PLOW  PARTS  for  re- 
pairs—fit guaranteed;  and  wear  so 
good  that  we  place  Hamburg  on  every 
piece.  Hamburg  parts  to  fit  other 
makesofplowscanbehad.too.  Prompt 
defivery  Irom  our  factory  stock,  located 

right  in  your  section.  Ask  your 
drairr  about  Hamburs  Plows 
and  Plow  Parts.  Write  us  for 
:ataloK  and  prices. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORIS.  Bialwt.  Cl 


jjtlLMM  tiiBP,  Phocpfiate 


iV'  fit  w  d*  Ju^^ouSl*  the  width  ol  other..  Handle,  wet  and 
dlmp  hi««k.'p.Mes  tit  .i«  rock,  without  mjury  to  machine. 
.  .%.»  A,,ft  Nn  heaw  liftini! .  AdjusUble  and  driven  with  a 
*-:!"'  1,  ™  thr.Dr«k?t  wl^eel.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  in  3 
chain  from  m  »P'?<^;!^,*''"xhe  Holden  is  certain  to  incteas; 
^'orV.eld.  Mie  bi«e.  pro6U.  (Write  tor  tnal  ofler  .n« 
for  folder.) 


HOLDEN  CO..  Inc. 
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Peoria,  lib. 
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Please  Mention  Pennsyb  ania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


Onion  Thrip 
■Another     thing    we    have     been 
woriiing  on  this  year  is  onion  thrip. 
which  li;is  practically  ruined  the  en- 
tire Ontario  onion  crop.     One  of  our 
largest     growers     reports    less     than 
one-third  of  a  crop.     Where  we  were 
prepared  for  It  we  were  able  to  save 
our  crops  so  that   they   would    make 
fairly  good  second  grades    by    using 
seventy-flve     pounds    of     nitrate     of 
soda  to  the  acre.     The  trouble  with 
combating  this  dise;i.se  is  that  grow- 
ers do  not  recognize  it  until  the  in- 
sects have  eaten  off  the  stems.  One 
man  saved  his  crop  by  ntaking  three 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

'Another  new  problem  we  have 
had  to  deal  with  this  year  has  been 
that  of  stink  bugs  destroying  aspara- 
gus beds.  We  found  that  we  could 
drive  it  off  with  tobacco  extract,  but 
we  could  not  In  any  way  repair  the 
injury  already  done.  The  particular 
kind  of  stink  bug  we  found  was  a 
small  one  that  burrowed  down  into 
th.-  crown  of  the  plants  and  did  great 
damage  before  it  could  be  noticed. 

•in  our  experiments   with   fertill- 
z<.rs   we   have  used     acid     phosphate 
and  bone  flour  on  tomatoes  and  ob- 
tained    some    wonderful     results.      I 
have  never  seen  such  tomatoes  as  we 
ol.tainerl   from  the  use  of   four  hun- 
drod   pounds  of  bone  flour   and   eight 
hundred  pounds  of  arid  phosphate  to 
the   acre.      In    figuring  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  in  these  materials  do 
not  get  the  bone  flour  and  the  bone 
m^-al   mixed   for  the    phosphorus    in 
the  bone  flour  is  In  a   more  readily 
available  form.  The  dry  went  her  this 
year   has   made  some  of  our   experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  rather  unfav- 
orable, but  we  are  going  to  continue 
t'.e  work  until  we  can  get  our  grow- 
ors  to  using  them  more  intelligently. 
Prof.  E.  O.  Pippin,  of  Cornell,  dis- 
ru.ssed  "The   Use  of   Mme  and  Coin- 


horse  and  the  coming  of  the  automa- 
bile  truck,  the  gardener  is  robbed  of 
his  usual  supply  of  manure  so  that 
he  must  make  plans  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  humus  by  grow- 
In,;  gri-en   manure  crops  to  plow  un- 
der.    Here,     too.    Is    connected     the 
problem     of    growing    such     leg":"* 
crops    as    beans,     peas,    as    well    as 
clover,   vetch   and  other  soll-iniprov- 
Ing  crops.      I    know    that   I   am  not 
likely  to  receive  a    warm    reception 
from  vegetable  gardeners  when  I  ad- 
vocate the  growing  of  green  manure 
crops,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  time  U 
close  at  hand  when  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  method  of  maia- 
talni:ig  an  adequate  supply  of  bu.-.i'J^ 
in  your  soils.     As  a  rule.  It  will  P-'X 
to   fertilize   the   green    manure  cru? 
rather  than  to  allow  It  to  shift  for 
itself,  fur  the  one  big  object  In  grow- 
ing green  manure  crops  Is  to  produce 
a   maximum    amount   of   humus  and 
plant  food. 

"While  bone  meal  Is  excellent  for 
growing  vegetable  crops  we  must  i^i- 
pend  largely  upon  acid  phosphate  ti* 
a  s  iiiree  of  phosphorus.     I  feel  isuf* 
IU..I  potash  has  a  necessary  functica 
in     growing     vegetable     crops.      ^^ 
course,  if  you  have  an  abundance  of 
stable  manure  you  will  already  hav? 
in    your   soil    sufficient   potash   in  » 
readily    available    form.      Lime    oc- 
cupies a  place  in  plant  food  econom} 
equal  with  the  actial  plant  food  ele- 
ments.     The   organic    matter  In  the 
soil  rests  largely  upon  legumes,  and 
the  legumes  rest  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  lime.     The  tendency  of  soils  i» 
to  swing  toward  a  sour  or  acid  con- 
dition so  that  the  lime  problem  is  t» 
help  the  soil  in  the  range  of  the  r«- 
qulrements  of  the  different  crops.  H 
no  other  type  of  farming  does  liw' 
occupy  a  more  Important  place  In  •  • 
economy  of  plant  growing    than    « 
growing  vegetable   crops,      wbi'" 
one  of  the  most  Intensive    t>!^*'   . . 
farming.     IJme  seems  to  accompl" 
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also  aids  in  helping  oat  the  pbos- 
pborus  problem.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant if  you  are  using  any  of  the  car- 
bonate forms  of  lime  to  insist  upon 
It  being  ground  into  fine  particles, 
no  larger  than  will  pass  readily  thru 
ft  fifty-mesh  screen. 

"Caustic  lime  has  been  reported  to 
destroy  humus,  but,  no  matter  how 
many  times  it  may  be  reported,  it  is 
not  so,  for  there  Is  no  possible  de- 
struction of  organic  matter  by  the 
use  of  caustic  lime.  On  the  practical 
side  caustic  lime  is  used  by  manufac. 
turers  of  sugar,  and  for  removing 
hair  from  leather,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  between  caustic 
lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  Is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  cost  and  con- 
venience. But  caustic  lime,  when 
conditions  are  favorable,  has  greater 
possibilities  for  soil  improvement 
than  carbonate  of  lime.  Small  appli- 
cations frequently  are  preferable  to 
the  use  of  larger  amounts.  Lime 
should  be  thoroly  mixed  with  the  soil 
80  that  applying  It  to  the  plowed 
ground  and  working  it  In  Is  the  most 
practical  method  of  applying  it.  In 
BO  place  has  lime  a  more  Important 
function  to  perform  In  soil  manage- 
ment than  In  vegetable  growing.  The 
Dse  of  lime  must  he  regarded  as  a 
part  of  a  scheme  to  develop  a  per- 
manent system  of  maintaining  soil 
fertility." 

Muck  land  ProWems 
"We  know  of  many  gardeners" 
■aid  Ezra  Levin.  Michigan's  muck 
crop  expert,  in  his  address  on  the 
above  subject,  "who  have  tried  to 
farm  muck  land  and  have  failed, 
while  many  have  been  successful  on 
high  lands. 

"Our  muck  soils  are  entirely  or- 
ganic, that  Is  they  originally  came 
from  deposits  of  vegetable  matter 
that  had  been  covered  by  water  year 
after  year  until  we  have  a  great  big 
silo,  as  It  were,  of  organic  matter. 
They  contain  an  abundance  of  nitro- 
gen. Samples  will  run  1.5  percent 
altrogen.  The  problem  Is  to  bo 
handle  the  land  that  the  nitrogen 
will  be  released  as  needed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  plow  down  cover  crops. 
It  is  found  that  muck  soils  under 
cultivation  change  In  character  In 
three  years.  The  Important  matter 
In  the  handling  of  our  muck  soils  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  muck,  by 
the  use  of  manure  supplemented 
with  acid  phosphate,  which  we  find 
tends  to  break  down  the  muck  and 
releases  and  makes  available  the 
nitrogen  that  is  In  the  muck  Itself. 

"An  Important  consideration  In 
connection  with  this  method  Is  the 
effect  on  soil  hacteria.  We  believe 
the  application  of  phosphoric  acid  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  ni- 
trification by  the  bacteria.  In  experi- 
ments where  sodium  nitrate  was 
t'sed,  this  supplied  nitrogen  In  the 
•arly  part  of  the  season  when  the 
•oil  bacteria  were  not  active  In  the 
<"old  soil,  but  the  final  results  were 
the  same  as  where  an  application  of 
>cld  phosphate  was  tised. 

"The  reason  we  get  a  large  leaf 
growth  on  muck  soils  is  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen.  We  roll  muck  to 
repress  the  nitrogen.  If  we  want  the 
crop  to  grow  well,  we  naturally  will 
coltivate  the  soil  more  to  release  ni- 
trogen. One  can  keep  down  the  leaf- 
fness  of  cabbage  and  make  a  solid 
head  by  rolling  the  soil  and  keeping 
It  compart.  The  object  In  cultivat- 
ing muck  soil  during  the  growing 
■•■son  Is  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Tb  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
efllelency  of  lime  on  muck.  Mr.  Levin 
"Id  the  beneficial  effects  were  not 
perceptible.  The  application  of  small 
"''»it1tfes  of  manure  will  break 
•''^wn  the  muck  so  that  the  lime  In 
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the  muck  will  be  released,  and  it 
does  not  pay  to  apply  lime.  Regard- 
ing the  application  of  salt  to  muck, 
this  Is  a  practice  that  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  experiments  do  not 
reveal  any  satisfactory  results.  In 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
burning  over  of  muck  is  injurious.  It 
has  been  found  that  burning  removes 
the  valuable  top  layer,  and  It  will 
take  years  of  cultivation  and  appli- 
cation of  manure  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility removed  by  burning." 

Bound  Table  Discussion  on  Diseases 
of  Muck  Land  Crops 

The  round  table  discussion  was 
conducted  by  Professor  G.  H.  Coons, 
of  M.  A.  C.  Professor  Coons  made 
the  observation  that  a  general  talk 
on  diseases  of  plants  might  not  be  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  those 
present,  as  it  Is  the  specific  problem 
that  ought  to  be  discussed.  "The  es- 
sentials to  be  considered  are  sanita- 
tion, plant  protection  and  the  use  of 
disease  resistant  varieties.  Fully 
fifty  percent  of  the  products  grown 
are  wasted  thru  fungous  diseases, 
etc.,  before  they  reach  the  consumer, 
which  fact  bears  a  close  relation  to 
the  price  the  consumer  has  to  pay." 
Regarding  the  matter  of  celery 
hlight  with  which  one  grower  had 
trouble.  Prof.  Coons  said  this  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  celery 
blight,  in  that  the  former  is  a  brown 
color  and  Is  found  to  attack  the  gold- 
en varieties  of  celery.  This  is  known 
as  the  bacterial  leaf  spot.  While  It 
has  never  been  known  to  destroy  the 
whole  crop,  the  celery  Is  disfigured 
and  is  discriminated  against  in  the 
market.  At  Cornell  they  have  con- 
trolled this  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
an  fnfectlous  disease,  but  It  does  not 
cause  rotting  of  the  stalks. 

Regarding  late  blight  of  celery, 
the  speaker  said  that  late  blight  is 
no  doubt  carried  over  from  year  to 
year.  With  late  blight  every  rainy 
period  Is  a  danger  period  for  celery 
as  the  moisture  opens  up  the  fungous 
spores.  Rains  coming  in  close  suc- 
cession in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son will  do  more  damage  than  the 
same  amount  of  moisture  thruout  a 
longer  period.  By  Intelligent  appli- 
cation of  control  spray,  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  blight  to  some  extent. 
Many  market  gardeners  make  It  a 
practice  to  spray  celery  regularly. 

The  possibilities  of  the  selection  of 
disease  resistant  plants  was  touch- 
ed upon.  After  a  serious  outbreak  of 
cabbage  yellows  in  a  Wisconsin  field, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  but 
three  sound  heads  that  to  all  appear- 
ances were  disease  resistant.  After 
taking  these  three  plants  and  using 
them  for  the  production  of  seed,  a 
new  strain  has  been  developed  called 
Wisconsin  Hollander  No.  8.  which 
has  been  found  to  be  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  percent  disease  resistant. 
In  this  connection  Professor  Coons 
said:  "When  the  farmer  Is  challeng- 
ed to  reduce  the  price  of  his  pro- 
ducts his  answer  is  going  to  be 
greater  efflriency  In  producing  dis- 
ease resistant  varieties,  thus  reduc- 
ing losses  In  marketing.  I  believe 
we  have  only  just  started  in  this 
study.  There  are  several  instances 
of  the  production  of  such  strains. 
There  is  a  rust  resistant  asparagus 
developed  In  Massachusetts.  Some 
growers  claim  to  have  found  strains 
of  tomatoes  that  are  immune  to  blos- 
som end  rot,  the  variety  mentioned 
being  Ronnie  Best,  while  one  grower 
claimed  to  have  developed  a  strain 
of  the  Earlianna  which  he  has  found 
to  be  resistant  to  this  disea,se.  The 
grower  Is  coming  to  a  closer  study  of 
tlie  life  history  of  the  various  plant 
diseases." 


Now  Is  The  Time  To 
Paint— Before  Winter 

The  dry  and  porous  lumber  in 
your  buildings  should  be  covered 
and  saturated  now  with  paint. 
Paint  will  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming saturated  with  moisture — 
which  surely  means  decay. 

It  will  cost  infinitely  more  to  re- 
place a  rotten  board  than  it  will  to 
paint  it  before  it  rots — which  means 
saving  it. 

At  the  price  of_lumber  today  every  farmer 
should  carefully  prepare  and  guard  against 
replacement— there  is  nothing  better  than 
paint.     Be  sure  it's  good  paint  tho— 
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Paints 

are  good  paints.  Only  the  purest  of  leads, 
oils,  zincs  and  other  pigments  go  into  them. 
Have  been  made  for  over  40  years  w^ith  a 
reputation  back  of  every  can  for  honest  deal- 
ing and  practical,  painstaking  paint  mixing. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  If  not, 
write  us  direct. 

A  Booklet  Every  Farmer  Should  Have 
called  "PAINT  POINTERS."    Writ- 
ten with  a  view  of  eiving  practical,  honest 
advice   on   all    oainting   questions.      It's 
free.     Write  for  copy  today. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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tUrift  and  avoidance  of  extravagance;"  that  "the 
interest  of  the  worlter  Is  in  real  waRes  and  not  in 
nominal  wages,  and  tlial  the  way  for  him  to  get 
more  is  to  stabalize  or  lower  prices  by  producing 
more;"  that  "any  workman  who  demand  a  great- 
er proportionate  return  for  his  labor  than  his  fel- 
low workmen  in  other  lines  are  geling  is  as  guilty 
of  profiteering  as  a  grocer  who  charges  exhorbi- 
tant  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life." 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Labor  made  a  report  which  contains  some  good, 
honest  advice.  It  as-ks  all  who  have  attained  an 
8-hour  day  to  work  for  as  much  production  in 
eight  hours  as  was  formerly  produced  in  ten 
hours.  It  also  recommended  that  no  strikes  be 
declared  for  six  months,  and  that  all  strikes  now- 
waging  he  stopped  at  once.  It  also  asks  that 
employers  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  adjust 
difficulties  with  employes  and  with  strike  employ- 
ers before  labor  acts  to  engage  in  any  strike. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  intelligent, 
home-loving,  American  labor  is  In  sympathy  with 
the  extreme  demands  of  some  of  the  leaders  who, 
according  to  present  indications,  are  more  intent 
upon  an  eoonomic  revolution  in  this  country  than 
in  wages  and  hours.  The  real  welfare  of  labor 
is  not  advanced  even  by  the  temporary  success  of 
many  of  the  movements  now  on  foot. 


Mixed-Feed  Laws 


Our  foi  is  lo  seroe  oar  readers.      Whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  help  you,  write  u*. — The  Editor*. 


Educational  Congress 

^   UPERINTENDENT      of     Public     Instruction, 
k^    Thomas  E.  Flnnegan,  is  planning  for  an  edu- 
cational  congre.ss    to   be   held    in    Harrisburg   the 
week  of   November    10.      Leading  educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  present  to  confer 
and  advise  in  the  many  problems  of  modern  edu- 
cation.    The  opinion  is  general  among  educators 
as  well  as  with  the  public  in  general  that  (here 
should    be    an    adjustment    of    the    work    of    the 
schools  to  meet  the  new  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  war.     No  place  Is  the  need  of  revision  greater 
than  In  the  system  of  rural  education  and  It  is  to 
be  hoped   that   the   congress   will   be  able  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  in   which  the  essential  differences 
between  city  and  country  needs  is  recognized  and 
provided  for.     Not  only  are  the  questions  of  curri- 
culum, grading,  and  buildings  important,  but  the 
problem   of   raising  sufficient    money   to   run   the 
rural  schools  as  they  should  be  is  a  most  pressing 
one — one   that   the   legislature    has  so   far   failed 
to  solve. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer  Used 


THE   Educational   campaign    waged   during  the 
war  time  to  Induce  the  use  of  high  grade  fer- 
tilizers Instead  of  the  low  percentages  used  prev- 
louslv   has   been   highly  successful    according    to 
manufacturers-  reports.     In  1918.  only  37  percent 
of  the  fertilizer  sold  was  of  high  percentage  goods, 
while  the  figures  for  1919  so  far  Indicate  that  60 
percent    was    high    grade   fertilizer.      The   manu- 
facturers as  well   as  the  farmers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  showing— the  former  for  their 
willingness  to  make  and  urge  them,  and  the  farm- 
ers for  their  recognition  of  the  economic  principle 
involved.     Farmers  would  kick  If  they  had  lo  buy 
diluted  sugar,  corn  chop.  etc..  yet  they  have  pur- 
chased minions  of  tons  of  greatly  diluted  fertilizer 
In  the  past,  and  have  even  Insisted  upon  having 
it.    The  cost  of  freight  and  handling,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  excess  niler 
in  low  grade  goods  has  been  immense  and  might 
well   have    been    expended    In    more   plant    food    It 
farmers  had  learned  this  lesson  long  ago. 

Sane  Labor  Counsel 

IT  IS  most  refreshing  and  heartening  in  these 
days  of  numerous  strikes— potential  and  actual 
—to  note  the  sane  expressions  of  some  labor  or- 
ganizations. That  labor  Is  not  fully  or  Justly  rep- 
resented bv  strikers,  led  as  they  frequently  are  by 
radicals  having  unAmerican  Ideas,  Is  shown  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  some  labor  organizations. 
The  employes  of  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance 
approved  unanimously  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  abated  only  hy 
"diligent,    efficient    and    conscientious   labor,      by 


EVERY  dairyman  and  poultryman  should  rally 
to  the  support  of  a  uniform  mixed  feed  law 
which  some  day  will  be  incorporated  in  the  con- 
trol laws  of  the  country.  The  loss  to  honest  mixed 
teed  manufacturers,  dairymen  and  poultrymen 
alike,  arising  from  the  present  inadequate  regula- 
tion of  the  mixed  feed  business  is  Incalculable. 
When  conditions  in  the  mixed  feed  business  be- 
conte  BO  acute  that  honest  manufacturers  call  a 
halt,  it  is  time  for  the  buyers  of  these  feeds  to 
support  legislation  calculated  to  prevent  worth- 
less materials  from  being  mixed  and  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices. 

In  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  encourage  the  development  of  a  more  re- 
munerative system  of  live  stock  husbandry  the 
question  of  clean  and  wholesome  fecdstuffs  Is  of 
paramount  Importance.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  formerly  depended  upon  these  "feeds  of  com- 
merce" have  lost  conlldence  In  them.  becauso 
some  of  them  no  longer  yield  profitable  returns,  or 
they  prove  detrimental  to  the  health  of  their 
stock.  Some  of  these  feeders  have  returned  to  the 
old  practice  of  depending  entirely  upon  farm- 
grown  feedstuffs  which  has  necessarily  curtailed 
milk  production,  and  advanced  the  prices  of  their 
products  to  the  consumer. 

Dairymen  and  poultrymen  in  the  eastern 
states  have  purchased  so  much  junk  feed  during 
the  past  few  years  that  several  states  have  en- 
acted, or  prepared  to  enact  feed  control  laws,  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  worthless  materials  disguised 
as  mixed  feeds.  The  Lever  Feed  Bill,  known  as 
the  "United  Stales  Feed  Act '  should  be  made 
strong  enough  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  worth- 
less materials  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
mixed  feeds,  or  force  manufacturers  who  use  such 
materials  to  use  labels  telling  the  source  and 
origin  of  all  materials  used  In  their  mixed  feeds. 
It  should  have  the  support  of  every  dairyman, 
poultryman  and  honest  mixed-feed  manufacturer 
In  the  country.  There  is  a  legitimate  place  for 
readv  mixed  feeds  of  the  right  kind,  but  it  should 
be  impossible  to  palm  off  spurious  mixtures  upon 
the  uninformed  public. 


Benefits  of  Storing 


IX  AN  aricle  criticizing  the  I>partment  of  Agri- 
culture. "The  C'anner."  of  Chicago,  makes  a  few 
statements  regarding   the   Government   encourag- 
ing farm  storage   of   food    products   which   might 
prove  interesting  if   they   bore  any  semblencc  of 
truth.     The  meanest  kind  of  a  writer  is  he  who 
delights  in  keeping  the  public  mind  in  a  turmoil 
by   misrepresenting   and   falsifying   facts  without 
getting  at  the  bottom  of  things  to  search  out  the 
truth.     After  reading  this  article  and  posting  our- 
selves on  the  prices  of  canned  goods,  we  want  to 
have  the  writer  of  the  article  In  question  Inform 
us  if  the  public  would  be  better  off  if  the  canners. 
speculators  and   Jobbers   were   permitted   to   gain 
control  of  such   products  Immediately  after  har. 
vest,  than  they  are  under  the  present  plan  of  stor- 
ing by  producers. 

I  ere  Is  a  gem  from  the  article:      "Some  de- 
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partments  of  the  Government  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  put  a  stop  to  food  storage  and  hoarding  and 
are  stigmatizing  those  who  store  and  hoard  as 
rogues  and  prollteers,  and  yet  another  department 
of  the  Government  at  the  same  time  is  advocating 
storage  and  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  Its  pur- 
pose In  doing  so  is  to  enal)le  growers  to  obtain 
higher  prices,  as  If  it  were  not  as  desirable  for  tho 
grower  to  contribute  something  toward  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  as  for  the  cauner  or  the  grocer." 
The  proper  storage  of  products,  whether  in- 
divldualiy  or  collectively,  is  the  only  means  tho 
producer  has  of  avoiding  severe  losses.  It  makes 
him  independent  of  those  who  are  continually 
"bearing"  the  market  when  he  has  something  to 
sell,  and  "hulling"  it  after  they  have  secured  con 
trol  of  the  product  until  they  have  disposed  of 
what  they  have  In  storage. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  problems  rf 
producer  ami  consumer,  and  who  has  their  inter- 
ests at  heart,  will  not  he  slow  to  inform  the  public 
that  farm  storage  is  a  big  factor  in  stabilizing 
prices.  It  is  the  safety-valve  of  the  present  food 
situation;  because  the  producer  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speculate  beyond  obtaining  reasonable 
prices  for  what  he  has  to  sell. 


A  Fundamental  Need 

IF  a  man  lived  on  a  desert  island  he  might  say 
that  his  fire  hazard  was  exclusively  his  own 
affair.  Most  people  do  not  live  on  desert  Islantls. 
yet  they  act  as  tho  they  believe  that  their  own 
personal  habits  and  the  condition  of  their  own 
premises  concern  no  one  except  themselves.  This 
short-sighted,  self-limited  view  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility has  been  getting  the  world  into 
trouble  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and  it  will 
continue  to  get  the  world  Into  trouble  until  people 
gain  a  new  and  truer  viewpoint. 

Fundamentally,  mans  need  today  is  for  a 
spiritual  awakening.  Our  great  questions  are  not 
questions  of  economics,  for  that  Is  merely  one 
of  their  outer  symptoms;  they  are  not  questions 
of  politics,  for  that  is  merely  another  of  their 
outer  symptoms;  they  are  questions  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  his  recognition  of  his  moral  responsibil- 
ity. 

Fire  Prevention  Day  offers  a  peculiarly  valu- 
able opportunity  for  emphasizing  this  fact.  While 
fire  in  its  service  to  humanity  may  stand  for  much 
that  Is  good;  fire  In  Us  destructive  capacity  Is  an 
almost  perfect  symbol  of  evil.  It  Is  self-propagai- 
Ing  and  spreads  with  startling  swiftness  wherever 
it  finds  fuel.  It  destroys  that  which  it  touches 
It  seizes  upon  beauty  and  leaves  ugliness  behind 
it.  It  finds  usefulness  and  reduces  It  to  barren 
waste.  With  a  foothold  once  gained  Us  exting- 
uishment is  a  matter  of  hazard  and  of  great  exer- 
tion, and  yet  Its  prevention  Is  almost  ridiculously 
simple,  its  laws  are  well  understood,  and  safety 
is  Invariably  assured  where  vigilance  Is  combin- 
ed with  understanding. 

In  all  of  these  respects  fire  typifies  the  spread 
of  evil  and  disintegrating  Ideas  thruout  the  world. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  witnessing  a  striking 
object  lesson  of  the  destructiveness  and  the  almos' 
incalculable  misery  which  may  come  to  a  nation 
when  a  moral  confiagration  has  been  allowed  f) 
spread.      Efforts  In  this  .same  direction  are  no« 
being  made  In  the  United  Slates  with  unexampled 
boldness    and    persistency.      It    is    Impossible   to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  well-organized  and  large- 
ly-financed  propaganda  whose  deliberate  purpose 
is  to  break  down  our  institutions  and  undermine 
our  moral  fibre.     If  this  propaganda  were  lo  suc- 
ceed In  any  large  measure  the  United  Stales  could 
hardlv   escape   the   fate  of   Russia.      This    Is    not 
alarmist   doctrine;    It  is  the  opinion  of  sane  and 
clear  observers  by  whom  the  menace  Is  not  un- 
derestimated. 

The  appeal  today  Is  for  a  grade  of  construe 
live  patriotism,  of  high  Ideals  of  citizenship.  « 
real  regard  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  pui>- 
llc  and  of  devotion  to  the  principles  of  human 
libertv  that  Is  not  less  In  degree  than  that  wHICb 
was  manifested  during  the  years  of  actual  T*a 

Fire  prevention  Is  intimately  and  Integrally 
a  part  of  this  whole  view.  It  affords  a  concr^t 
opportunity  to  proclaim  and  to  Illustrate  trulj 
which  He   at   the  foundation   of  human  re  a   on 
ships.      The  fundamental   need   is  for  a  spirit"* 
vision  that  shall  see  such  truths,  not  as  matte 
of  dollars  and  cents,  but  as  revelations  of  the  w 
of  man.  . 

Observe  Fire  Prevention  Day,  October  9. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


The  Business  Man  and  the  Farm- 

gr. Some  practical  suggestions  as  to 

the  way  that  the  Pennsylvania  busi- 
ness man,  especially  the  so-called  big 
business  man,  can  help  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  State,  aid  the  fanner  and 
the  public  generally   were  presented 
10  the  members  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce   at   their     first    annual 
meeting  here  today   by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Fred  Hasmussen.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  secretary  had 
spoken  on  the  relation  of  business  lo 
farming  in  Pennsylvania  and  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in   the   Keystone  State   the   last 
half  year  and   some   facts  refolding 
the  present    value  of   farm   products 
and  what  they  could  be  made  to  pay 
as  well  as  reaching  more  pe^iple.  The 
secretary  said  that  business  men  had 
been   successful    thru    forming   asso- 
ciations    and     companies     and     that 
there  was  a  tendency  now  to  organ- 
ize the  farmers.  The  business  people 
could   help   the    farmer    and    aid    ma- 
terially in  getting  the  ripht  kind  of 
farmers'  organizations    by    stuilying 
the  agricultural  situation  and  otter- 
ing to   go   half-way    in     ;-olv'ng     the 
problems  Instead  of  standiiig  off  and 
calling  names.    With   encouragement 
there  can  be  created  in  this  Slate  co- 
operative   concerns    that    can    be     of 
great  benefit  to  the  public  generally. 
The  secretary  also    called    attention 
to  the  way  the  imblic.  and  esperlally 
the  business  man  can  help  by  assist- 
ing   In    the    movement     for     proper 
grading  of  farm  products.     Agricul- 
ture,  in    the   long   run.    is   goi'ig    to 
have  stamardizi  d  products  just  like 
a  nail   mill    or    a    soap   fi'.ctory     and 
the  public  can  be  of  much  a  sfsta*'ce. 
Mr.  Rasmus.sen   brought  home     with 
considerable     emphasis     that    Penn- 
sylvania can  feed  many  more  people 
and  develop  her  industries  but  that 
agriculture  will  have  to  be    developed 
just    as    are    the    other     productive 
agencies  and   not  be  allowed  to  just 
grow. 

Linking  Up  Work. — Duplication  of 
effort  to  "help  the  farmer."  a  si  pan 
which  was  much  heard  about  Capitol 
Hill  for  about  four  years,  especially 
around  primary  or  general  election 
time,  seems  to  be  on  a  fair  way  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  St:.le  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  its  various 
agencies.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
there  Is  a  system  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  national  government,  the 
state  government.  Slate  College  and 
the  farm  bureaus  as  well  as  some 
agencies  of  a  corporate  and  private 
nature.  The  people  at  the  Capitol 
now  actually  know  what  is  being 
done  at  Slate  College,  and  Washing- 
ton is  spending  money  with  Penn- 
sylvania to  get  some  results.  The  ad- 
Tlce-to-lhe-farmer  system  Is  being 
handled  now  like  the  selling  agen- 
cies of  a  big  steel  or  furniture  cor- 
poration an  l  fhe-e  is  p-obahly  less 
running  aroin  1  In  clrcKs  than  for  a 
long  time. 

The  Immune  Potato. — Director    J. 
G.  Sanders,   of   the   State    Hure:iii   of 
Plant  Industry,    is    of     the    opinion 
since  his  return  from  Great  Hrit:.ln. 
Ireland  and    Holla.ul    lh::t    the    Im- 
mune  potato   a:id    compulsory    plant- 
ing of  such  bran  '.s  Is  the  only  answer 
for  the  wart.    Dr.  San'ers  says  that 
his  researches,  in  which  he  acteil  for 
the  federal  as  well  as  the  state  gov- 
ernment,     showe  l    that    abroad    the 
potato  growers  a-e  rhead  of  those  In 
this  country.     Moie  cire  Is  taken  In 
selection  of  seed.     e:.perlnients  have 
been  made  for  years    and    developed 
the  fact    that    there     are    nunierous 
varieties  that  can  be  depended  upon 
to  resist   the   wart,  the  potatoes  are 
sprouted  before  they  are  planted  and 
they  are  eultivated   more  closely.  In 
some  sections  the  growers  have  var- 
ieties for  differ»>nt  cooking  purposes, 
while   various    colors    figure    in     the 
growing.     What      Dr.     Sanders     has 
learned  is  to  be  put  into  a  report  for 
the  national   and  state  governments 
»nd   may    revolutionize    some    potato 
growing  ideas.     Meanwhile  efforts  to 
get  immune   potatoes  and    to    study 
how  they  grow  in  this  stale  will  be 
made. 

Institute  Dates  Set.— The  farmers 
Institutes  of  1919-20  will  be  fewer 
In  number  th;in  any  sei-.son  ever 
known  since  the  system  of  holding 
meetings  was  launched  and  it  is 
planned  to  have  wider  discussslon 
than  heretofore.  The  institutes  will 
•>«gin  th."  middle  of  December  in- 
«ead  of  the  middle  of  November. 
«nd  there  will  be  only  one  meeting 
In  places  where  two  sllmly  attended 
Mwlons    have    been    the    rule.     The 


farmers  and  olheil  attending  will 
be  encouraged  to  present  their  dilti- 
culiiis  so  that  the  stale  specialists 
can  get  information  as  to  what  is 
wrong  in  any  locality.  Tliru  tho 
new  arrangement  tho  state  will  get 
the  services,  for  limited  periods,  of 
men  of  unusual  experience  and 
ability  for  lectures.  And  one  of  the 
features  of  the  meetings  will  Ix-  sing- 
ing di'signed  lo  get  everyone  present 
in  the  spirit  of  the  session  lather 
than  to  have  the  old  ditlii'ent  hang- 
ing back  way  of  doing  thing:}  and 
growling  later. 

The    .Market     Questionnaire. — The 
State  Hureau  of  Marl.ets  sriirted  to- 
day  to   ask   some    12.,">00    housewives 
in      Harrisburg    what's    the    matter 
with    the   markets    in    this   city.      A 
qi;estionnaire     with     (luestions     that 
any    one    can    un('erst:  id    has    been 
sent   to   every    houxe   with    a    request 
for    an     early    answer.      The    postal 
authorities    will    cooperate    with    the 
state   in   getting  in   the  replies    and 
a  clo.se  study  will  bo  made.  The  plan 
is   lo   extend   the    in<iulry     to    other 
cities.      The     questions     ask      about 
number  of  markets,  proximity,  what 
percentage  of   fruits   and     vegetables 
is    bought    at    market    a:id    what     at 
grocers;      whether    stuff    is    carried 
home    from     markets    or     delivered; 
how  prices  compare  and  so  on  with 
a  request  for  some  information  as  to 
what  the  marketer  thinks  is  wrong. 
No  Kxtra  Labor. — It  is  one  of    the 
interesting  thing*  about  the  numer- 
ous strikes  that  are  taking  place  in 
this   state   that    farmers    have     been 
unable   to  get  extra  lahnr.   In   years 
gone   by   when   men   went  on   strike, 
many  of  them,  especially  those  raised 
in   tiie  country,  would   go  home  and 
help  oiU   on   the   farm   and   aid   pro- 
duction   while   standing   or.t    for   de- 
maufls.      This   year   there    has    been 
precious  little  back-to-the-farm  busi- 
ness and    the    men    have     stayed     In 
their   hor.ie   communities.     Some  co- 
operation  be-v.een  strike  committees 
and  the  farmer  who  could  use  some 
strong   hanr's    would   seetn   to     bo     a 
good  Idea  but  If  the  suggestion  came 
from      any      official      source      bricks 
would  be  thrown  at  It. 

To  Control  Diseases. — The  State 
Departments  of  Health  ^n^  Public 
Instruction  have  established  a  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  which  has  never 
been  known  before  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  which  will  be  one  of  tlie  things 
lor  which  Governor  William  C. 
Sproul.  as  much  as  any  one.  can  take 
credit.  Medical  inspection  Is  now  a 
part  of  the  course  and  now  a  series 
of  health  Instructions  aimed  to  pre- 
vent spread  of  disease  among  the 
youngsters  has  been  put  Into  tho 
hands  of  every  districts'  officials.  The 
re(iuest  has  been  ma('e  thit  tlie  sug- 
gestions which  embody  cleanliness, 
fresh  air  and  syslematic  exercise  bo 
put  Into  the  ham's  of  every  teacher. 

Girls  and  Trucks. — Tho  Pennsyl- 
vania girl  and  the  Pennsylvania  mo- 
tor tru(k  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  th"  peach  and  ap;  le  crops  In 
southe-n  coi-nties  this  ye:;r.  If  the 
crops  had  been  normal  there  would 
have  be  n  so 'le  wafXe.  The  boys  all 
appea  — d  to  be  too  h'i.«y  thi'  year  and 
the  gl'ls  have  been  gathering  the 
fruit — ;;-'d  tho  shekeN.  toi.  The 
truck  has  saved  much  l^ss  of  tlmn 
In  reaching  shipping  po'nts  miles 
awav  froi-.i  the  old  point  of  shipment. 
— Hamilton,  H.:rrisburg,  Sept.  29, 
1919. 
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Results  of  Land  Army  Work.-- 
Thirly  voung  women  have  entered 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  state  for 
training  In  ?« lentific  farming,  as  a 
result  of  their  working  on  farms  the 
past  seas.)n  or  two.  Many  Nev.  York 
Cltv  girls  who  have  done  farm  work 
have  learned  much  of  the  practical 
work  In  planting  and  cultivating 
potatoes,  and  w.tchlng  their  market- 
ing results.  They  learned  nuich  of 
practical  housewifery  as  well  :.s  how- 
to  grow  crops  and  vegetables.  The 
work  of  recruiting  land  army  work- 
ers Is  now  in  charge  of  Miss  Blanche 
Corcoran.  36  Elm  Street.  Rochester, 
and  several  camps  are  already  ar- 
ranged for  next  year's  work  on 
farms. 

No  Helpless  Paralysis  <  hildren.-— 
As  a  result  of  the  wonderfully  good 
work  done  bv  the  state's  orthopedic 
surgeons  there  will  be  no  crippled 
children  In  that  section  of  the  .-tate 
centering  in  Syracuse.  Reiaarkable 
gains  have  been  made  by  the  victims 
of  the  191G  infantile  paralysis  epi- 
demic, as  the  mothers  and  nurses  in 
charge  were  taught  how  to  give  the 


lliile  ones  proper  massage,  manipula- 
tion and  exercise  to  develop  the  af- 
fected muscles. 

State  Grange  Blames  Labor. — Of- 
ficials of  the  .\'ew  York  Stale  Grange 
representing  12,'.. 000  farmers  issue  a 
slatemeni  placing  responsibility  for 
the  liigh  cost  of  living  upon  united 
labor.  The  workers  in  nearly  all 
industries  biU  agriculture  are  blam- 
ed, saying  tiiiil  strikes  have  been  an 
impo!-iant  factor  in  raising  the  price 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The 
war  hi'.s  only  hastened  what  think- 
ers have  long  seen  coming.  Rural 
workers  have  not  received  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  which  ur- 
ban workers  .=o  easily  obtain  in  form 
of  better  schools,  roads,  churches, 
houses,  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages.  Instead  of  develoi  ing  a  pro- 
per remedy,  the  city  representatives 
propose  to  correct  the  high  cost  of 
living  by  arbitrary  measures,  setting 
a  lower  price  on  farm  produces,  etc.. 
and  thus  make  the  matter  worse  by 
('riving  out  of  the  business  of  pro- 
il.iction  those  now  trying  to  confi..;e 
in  it.  Tho  statement  emphasizes  the 
nred  of  an  ecouo-nic  adjustment  if 
the  world  Is  to  be  fed  and  agricul- 
ture preserved. 

Cheese  Market  Bad. — Dairymen 
are  watching  the  cheese  market  as 
one  factor  in  setting  a  price  on  liquid 
milk.  Several  of  the  leading  dairy 
boards  of  the  stale  failed  to  set  a 
price  this  week  as  the  buyors  would 
give  no  satisfactory  prices.  Plymouth 
was  the  only  board  to  get  a  price  of 
27 J  cents.  Their  total  sale:!  were 
1.997  boxes,  as  compared  to  2.065 
boxes  a  year  ago,  v.  hen  the  price  was 
2G'^8   cents. 

Pf)tato  Market  Slumped. — Heavy 
whole'^aling  brought  the  prices  of 
pol.Ttocs  in  Central  New  York  this 
week  lo  an  unjustly  low  price  ?1.25 
a  bushel  and  now  to  $1  in  .^ome 
places.  Cortland  Cour.ty  has  a  fine 
crop  of  potatoes  th;:l  so  far  hr.s  not 
rotted  so  badly  as  sMue.  .\nd  here 
the  farmers  who  sell  to  I'ealers  are 
not  getting  a  fair  price  In  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  potatoes 
per  capita  in  the  state  ar.d  country 
will  be  1  bushel  less  than  usi-al.  Long 
Island  potatoes  are  rotting  at  a  fear- 
ful rate.  The  state  output  will  be 
at  least  10  percent  below  the  ten 
vear  average  cf  productli  n.  There 
is  great  need  of  growers  learning  to 
sell  this  crop  cooperatively. 

Cabbage  To  Be  High. — The  cab- 
bage crop  of  the  state  Is  far  below 
normal  with  only  10  carloads  for- 
warded l.:st  week  a<  against  l.")3  at 
that  time  last  year.  Early  cabbage  is 
now  brlnglig  $40  to  $4">  per  ton. 
The  kraut  factories  will  have  lo  buy 
on  the  open  market  this  year  as  no 
contracts  were  made.  The  acreage 
is  far  under  la.«t  year's  and  the  yield 
not  good.  Co'tland  County  is  .«ald 
to  have  the  best  of  any  crop  In  the 
state  or  the  east. 

Fruit  and  Other  Crop  Notes.-— 
English  buyers  have  been  in  the 
grape  section  making  arrangements 
to  export  grapes  to  England.  They 
are  sure  this  can  be  done  successful- 
ly with  some  varieties,  despite  early 
experiments  that  were  failures.  Sta- 
bility of  the  grape  Industry  .«eems  as- 
-■  ired  despite  prohibition.  The  crop 
Is  two  weeks  in  a<Ivance  of  the  sea- 
son. Tomatoes  have  been  the  second 
In  i  nportance  In  crop  movement,  but 
the  crop  is  short  of  what  it  was  last 
veT  wh-n  3S1  cars  were  shipped. 
New  Jersey  has  already  shipped  over 
VoO  cars.  Over  200  cars  of  pears 
have  cleared  state  points,  as  compar- 
ed to  SS  of  last  year  at  that  lime. 
Canneries  have  dropped  the  price  on 
pears  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  looks 
as  tho  pears  would  continue  to  movo 
late. 

\bout  100  cars  of  peaches  have 
been  shipped  to  date  with  the  esti- 
mate for  Central  and  Western  coun- 
ties at  fnin  1200  to  ISOO  cars  en- 
tered The  apple  crop  according  to 
the  Stale  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  but  26  percent  of  norsnal  or  21 
percent  In  Western  counties.  Luna 
bean  growers  report  a  neW  worm 
pest  that  denudes  the  vines. 

Small  Notes  of  Interest. — Four 
purebred  sheep  were  sold  by  a  Fay- 
ettevllle  firm  at  the  stale  fair  for 
$1000  The  buver  came  from  Nor- 
wav  especiallv  t'o  stu<ly  fur  bearing 
or  Karakul  slieep  at  this  fair  and  to 
buy  breeders  for  his  fur  company 
The  Barge  Canal  was  first  used  last 
week  for  shipping  40.000  bushels  of 
Argentine  corn  to  a  starch  company. 
One  farmer  from  Virgil.  <'"rtland 
Countv.  just  sold  870  bushels  of  high 
grade  Green  Mountain  potatoes  frorn 
3    acres   at    $1.25    per    bushel.      His 
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young  sc:i  sold  t>9  bushels  frorn  Icfs 
than  ;  acre,  as  a  result  of  extra 
good  cultivation  an<i  care. — F. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Morris  County  Fair. — One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  three-day 
exhibition  by  Die  .Morris  CouiUy  Fair 
Association,  was  unusually  good 
demonstrations  of  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds  aiiil  of  the  most  up-to-date 
and  approved  types.  Special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  take  care 
of  the  demand  of  these  exhibitors, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
rich  agricultural  .sections  of  Morris 
<'ounty  were  interested  in  the  dis- 
plays. Automobile  dealers  within  a 
radius  of  til'ty  miles  of  the  fair 
grounds  occupied  large  spaces  for 
demonstrating  tlieir  trucks  for  farnt 
work,  wliile  much  space  was  useil  by 
deiilers    in    agricultural   machinery. 

Farmers'  Curb  Markets  a  Success. 
— That    fanners'  curb  markets  being 
conducted   in   Jersey  City.   Elizabeth 
an<l    Perth    Aml))y     are    giving    the 
housewives  of  th.ise  cities   complete 
satisfaction    In    si  rvlng     them     with 
fresh  vegetables  i.nd   fruits  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  they  can  be 
purch::sed  elsewhere  is  the  oi>inion  cf 
six  stale  and  municipal  utticials.  fol- 
lowing an  inspection  tour  of  the  curb 
markets  in  those  three  Jersey  cities. 
The  trip  was  planned  and  conducteil 
by  .Vlexis  L.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of    Markets   of   the   New   Jersey 
Department    of   Agriculture,    who    is 
furthering    the    curl)    market    move- 
ment   in    the    state    thru    his    depart- 
ment.    Other  persons  in    the    party 
were   Alva   Agee.      secretary      of   the 
State     Department     of     Agriculture; 
Jans    Van    Herwerden.    chairman    of 
the    agricultural    committee    of     the 
New    Jersey     Bankers'    Association; 
Charles  F.  Stout,  of  Trenton,  repre- 
senting   the    agrici!llural    comniittee 
of    the    Trenton    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce;   Robert   Wallace,  of   the   Jer- 
sey City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
John    liurk.    head   of   the   Bureau   of 
Weights  a:jd   Measures,  Jersey  City. 
The  m;'''kets  In  ail  of  the  municipali- 
ties   visited    were    found    to   be   con- 
ducted along  the  sa:ne  general  line*. 
It    was   found    that   Jersey   City   had 
given  over  with  the  .sanction  of  the 
City  Commission  a  portion  of  stretts 
In  th-ee  s.Mfions  of  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  fanners. 

Prize  Pig  Contents. — The  largest 
and  best  local  farm  exhibit  of  the 
ytar  was  conducted  during  the  week 
on  a  plot  of  ground  In  tho  rear  of 
the  high  school  In  Princeton.  There 
were  eight  entries  of  pigs  for  the 
exhibit.  There  was  a  first  anil  sec- 
ond prize  fur  the  sow  and  litter  con- 
test, participated  In  by  boys  only. 
Four  prizes  were  awanled  in  the  fat 
contest,  the  first  being  $1.  the  second 
75  cents,  ard  the  third  50  cents  with 
ribbons.  Six  pigs  were  entered  In 
this  contest.  Demonstrations  were 
also  given  by  the  Mercer  County 
Poultry  team  and  by  the  Mercer 
County  Calf  Club  Team.  .\  demon- 
stratlfin  was  also  given  by  a  pig  clnb 
meniber  on  the  value  of  .«elf-feed- 
ers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Mercer  County  clnb 
leader's  work  Is  the  opening  of  the 
pig  club  records  recelveil  from  boys 
and  girls  In  the  contest.  Tho  young- 
est pig  club  member  has  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  records.  August  1. 
his  pig  welgheil  146  pounds,  and 
September  1  if  weighed  220  poundu. 
having  made  a  gain  of  74  pounds 
during  a  period  of  one  month.  This 
gain  w:!s  made  at  a  cost  of  nine 
cents  per  pound. 


Statemeat  of   Ownerililp  and  SfanagMCfrt  ef 
ttie  Peunsylvania  r*rmer.  Pnblirh«d  Week- 
ly  at    Pb:ladalplii9.    Pa..    Keqairtd    \j   tb* 
Act  of  AuKuit  znh,  VJVl. 
K.litor.  .\riliiir  .1.  .\iiil>r-on,  Philadi  l|'l.;4,  Ta. 
Miiii.izinir  Kditor  "  "  " 

Hii-ir.e-4  Mu'i.iZfr.  Xeflf  LaiiiK.  "  " 

l'iiM!-!i.^r.  T  1..  Lawr.nr.-I'iil..  Co.      " 
<'\vn<r"»    ihoMini;    1    |iHr<-»;it  or  mor.-  «f  l<'!»! 

amount  of  st>"'l>  > 
M.    t.    Lawrenr*.  W  ,<»Mne"",    t*.    <'. 

(arrii*  .1.    I.awrrtncr,  Wa'tjii.tli  :i.    I'.   <". 

I'.   T.    I.iwrenri-.  Xew    V' rk.    .V.   Y. 

K  r  ii.'   iif   .\l.    h.   I.awreni.-e.  «'.•  v»i»n"!,    <». 

0!iv»*    M.     I.-iwren*-**.  "  '* 

<':!i/>n«  S.  k  T.  V.n  .  TriMtn-.  "  " 

Nel!i«'    B.    Lnwrrnrf,  Oujrd  .in.         "  '* 

>Ir«.   «;.    B.    Ko^.r-, 

l.ii;..iii  Coitov.  ••  •• 

K.  I>.  Por"-. 

H.    M.    M.fonviltc.  •  •' 

K.it.-   E     Mu!i».ll.  n.  tfi.1'.   Mirh. 

V.    H.    Xanre,  I...kr«nod.    «». 

XefF    Lain;.  IMnijdcli'hia.    Pa. 

.IoIti)   F.  •'unninili.ini.  .      I.  ili»iM«.«l.  •>. 

I.    K     Wat.-rt.;irv.  !>-:r<   I.    Mirh. 

Known   !■«. ri<l'jold."r«.   ninrtr»i:«««  and  »Hi»r 
seiurity    I  o!«|rr» — inpnt. 

(Si^n^dl  XF.KF   I.'IV.J 

.Mi.!...r«r. 
Sworn    lo    and    su''>'>ril>'-.l    li'iur*   v.-    this 
■i'.\TA   djv  of    S^|.tem'»T     1!M« 

.•«.   ¥    KKIKS.   Xi'tarv   pillJc. 
'My  ronimi««ii>n  rwtv-   Mi;     I.    lOSV!  t 
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JVoodchuck 
season  and 
your  Savage 


^■^a^::?^ 


SIDE-HILL— hazy   afternoon   sunshine 
— clover — bumblebee*. 

Hunch  down  lower.  That  woodchuck  it  working  this  way.  See  the  grass 
shake?     There — he's  sitting  upl 

Now  hold  that  little  Savage  front-sight  into  the  grey  of  his  neck— right  where 
the  ear  ought  to  be.  Hold  that  rifle  tight  I  And  don't  yank  that  trigger. 
SqueeM  it  gradually— smoothly— and  watch  those  sighu  while  you  squeezel 

Banfl  SpatI  Hear  it  hit?  Never  knew  what  struck  himi  Pace  it  off. 
Eighty-eight  steps?  About  fifteen  rods.   And  right  where  you  held.  Some  gun. 

Aren't  you  glad  you  picked  a  Savage!  The  .22  Model  1904  Savage  Junior 
is  made  and  inspected  and  tested  by  the  tame  men  who  make  the  .22  Savage 
N.  R.  A.  nfle — the  miniature  military  match  rifle  that  the  greatest  eiperU 
use— and  the  .230-3000  Savage  that  kills  lion  and  rhino  and  hippo  and  ele- 
pbanU.  It  has  18-inch  round  barrel,  military  bolt  action,  automatic  ejection. 
tnd  is  a  uke-down.  Shoots  the  world-beating  .22  long  rifle  cartridge  (shorta 
and  k>ngs  too)  and  costs  only  $6.00. 

Sec  it  at  your  dealer'*.    If  you  want  to  know  still  more  about  it,  write  us. 


SiV^^CE  ARNfS  CORI»OR>VTiarC 

UTICA^N.Y. 

thanm,  Tm.   PklUaalpiiia.  Pa.    Detroit.  Mich.    K««  Tfwk.  N.  T. 


.acalihn  Savag*  Juniar.  Il-iiitk  numJ 
bmnal  tingU  tluii  modai.  Sk»»u  .22  thorl, 
Umm. andlong  riJU  canridgmt.  Boil  anion 
miiStlt  rl  a/Mr  iwil  wuiilary  Tifat.  Canuin* 
trafntf'  florfc  with  ttmml  ^fnWaf*.  Bmui 
frami  and  mdjuMlabU  rmar  »i^hl§.  Am  mrm 
mUch  u  >«•  I'm  rupttt  •/  ax/xru. 


No  Moisture 

You  are  not  bujring  water,  but  jtist  soft  velv«;ty 
flakes  of  salt  when  you  order 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 

Compare  a  70-Ib.  sack  of  our  salt  with  a  100-lb.  sack  of 
common  salt  and  you  will  note  that  ours  is  larger. 

It  will  pay  you  to  try  Colonial  Special  Farmer's  Salt, 
and  if  your  dealer  hasn't  got  it,  write  us. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKROM.OBIO 
Cliicate.  ni.  Baffalo.  N.  T.  Boalen.  Maaa.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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OHIO  DAIRYMEN  ACQUITTED 


Dairy  farmers,  everywhere,  will 
find  great  satisfaction  In  the  news 
that  after  a  full  week's  trial  and 
consideration  of  evidence  a  Cleve- 
land jury  is  convinced  that  the  seven 
officers  of  the  Ohio  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Milk  Company  are  not 
guilty,  and  that  the  men  who  fur- 
nish Cleveland  its  daily  supply  of 
milk  have  not  acted  unlawfully  in 
organizing  for  collective  bargaining 
with  the  city  milk  distributors. 

Those  absolved  from  the  charge  of 
violating  the  anti-trust  law  are:  H. 
W.  Ingersoll,  Elyria,  president  of  the 
producers'  organization;  S.  A.  Hull, 
Perry,  vice  president;  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, Elyria,  secretary-treasurer; 
Allen  Mills,  Auburn,  Z.  A.  Kent, 
Mantau;   S.  W.  Kelner,     LaGrange, 


large  cities.  It  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  the  milk  producers  by 
their  present  plan  of  collective  bar- 
gaining have  caused  the  retail  price 
of  milk  to  city  consumers  to  ad- 
vance. On  the  other  hand  there  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
these  organizations  have  been  a  big 
factor  in  stabilizing  the  milk  supply 
and  preventing  a  serious  advance  i:i 
retail  prices. 

The  distributors  of  milk  and  man- 
ufacturers of  dairy  products  have 
gradually  organized  themselves  Into 
larger  and  larger  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  unnecessary  costs 
and  enabling  them  to  buy  milk  rt 
lower  prices.  The  consumers  buy  m\V. 
and  other  dairy  products  from  dis- 
tributors and  manufacturers  w:  > 
are  well  organized  for  bargainii 
The  producer  sells  to  the  same  weli- 
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and  J.  A.  Clark,  Medina.  The  jury 
began  Us  dellberationat  10.50  A.  M., 
Thursday,  September  19th  and  the 
verdict  was  agreed  on  at  7.30  in  the 
evening.  At  Judge  Powell's  Instruc- 
tions it  was  sealed  and  delivered  to 
him  when  court  opened  Friday  morn- 
ing. According  to  H.  W.  Hacken- 
berg,  foreman  of  the  jury,  four  bal- 
lots were  taken.  The  first  two  stood 
five  for  conviction  and  seven  for  ac- 
quittal. The  third  ballot  showed 
eleven  for  acquittal  and  one  for  con- 
viction. As  required  by  law,  the 
fourth  ballot  was  unanimous  for  ac- 
quittal. The  case,  the  first  to  be 
tried  as  a  result  of  the  four  indict- 
ments returned  by  the  special  food 
Jury,  was  on  hearing  five  days. 

The  manner  in  which  these  well- 
known  and  responsible  men  were  ar- 
rested and  forced  to  spend  a  night 
in  a  filthy  Jail  before  they  could  ob- 
tain bondsmen  is  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  average  city  prosecutor, 
who  Is  attempting  to  grasp  at  tech- 
nicalities to  the  end  that  he  may 
build  up  a  political  following  in  his 
district.  While  under  the  law  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  heed  to  technical 
violation,  the  public  Is  more  con- 
cerned In  practical  results  than  in 
the  persecution  of  the  producers  who 
have  been  forced  to  stand  together 
in  order  that  they  might  protect 
their  business  from  the  control  of 
vicious  commercial  and  political 
groups  that  now  control  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  food  products  In  our 


organized  distributors  and  manufac- 
turers. Until  the  dairymen  learned 
to  unite  their  strength  thoy  were 
perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  thos* 
who,  wiser  than  they,  had  organized 
their  resources  and  acteil  virtually 
as  a  unit  in  all  negotiations. 

Milk  j)roducers  would  be  negligent 
of  their  own   best  Interests,  as  well 
as   out   of   touch    with    the    trend  ot 
the   times,   were   they   to   fail   to  or- 
ganize in  one  way  or  another  for  col- 
lective   bargaining    purposes;     were 
they    to    ignore    the   advantage    that 
comes  of  group  action  in  the  sellinc 
of  their  milk  and  cream.  There  mum 
of  course,     be  a  strict   obedience  ti 
laws,  both  technical  and  otherwise 
but    no   one   will   quarrel    with   me' 
who,  finding  tbem.selves  face  to  far 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  busine? 
■with    a    group    expert    at     coliectivi- 
operations,  take  the  natural  step  or 
organizing  on  their  own  account  In 
self-defense. 


HELPING  OUT  THE  PASTUBE 


A  young  farmfr  friend  this  sea- 
son is  piecing  out  his  pastures  In  thi- 
way:  One  of  the  neighbors  has  more 
pasture  than  he  can  use.  He  offered 
to  rent  It  to  the  young  man  at  *' 
much  a  week  for  the  time  actual!) 
used.  The  young  farmer  figuied  i' 
out  this  way:  "While  my  cows  are 
feeding  in  the  neighbor's  pasture, 
my  own  pasture  will  have  a  chanc* 
to  pick  up.  I  may  not  get  much  nJO'* 


i 


October  4,  IS^lS'. 

milk  the  week  my  cows  are  in  the 
neighbor's  pasture,  but  by  keeping 
them  a  week  at  a  time  on  the  ad- 
Joining  pasture,  I  can  keep  my  own 
from  failing  as  it  othiMvvise  would." 

For  the  llrst  few  days  the  cows 
rather  shrank  on  the  strange  pas- 
ture. They  spent  most  of  the  time 
exploring  the  fields,  but  after  the 
novelty  of  It  wore  off,  they  settled 
down  to  business  and  ate  off  the 
flush  grass.  The  greatest  advantage 
was  where  the  farmer  thought  it 
•would  be;  the  respite  in  his  own  pas- 
ture gave  time  for  it  to  improve.  Es- 
pecially in  the  weeks  where  we  had 
Bhowers  the  improvement  was  more 
marked.  The  point  is,  not  to  permit 
the  cows  to  shrink. 

This  same  young  man  has  rented  a 
small  pasture  that  lies  next  to  his 
farm,  and  this  he  uses  as  a  night 
pasture,  still  further  relieving  the 
home  day  pasture.  This  might  be 
done  in  a  good  many  instances  if  we 
took  pains  to  look  around  us  for  such 
opportunities.  Where  land  cannot 
be  rented,  something  may  be  done, 
by  dividing  the  home  pasture  into 
different  fields,  one  of  which  would 
be  used  for  a   few    days   at   a   time 
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while  the  other  is  resting. 

in  all  ways  possible,  and  by  all 
nieans,  we  must  keep  our  cows  from 
falling  off  in  milk  yield.  A  few 
wee"k3  of  poor  pasture  at  the  end  of 
the  sea.son  will  cost  a  big  slice  out  of 
the  summer's  profits. — E.  L.  V. 


CATTLE  SALES  AT  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
national  cattle  sales  will  be  held  in 
Connection  with  the  show  in  Chica- 
go. The  importance  of  the  public 
sale  of  cattle  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor in  the  progress  of  dairying  thru- 
out  the  ITnited  States  impelled  the 
Dairy  Show  management  to  author- 
ize the  holding  of  these  sales  in  the 
same  building  and  in  connection 
With  the  show. 

Two  national  cattle  sales  have 
been  scheduled  for  National  Dairy 
Show  week — October  6  to  12 — and 
are  attracting  wide  attention  thru- 
out  the  country.  The  sales  are  the 
National  Holstein  Sale  October  8  and 
9  and  the  National  Jersey  Sale,  Oc- 
tober 9. 


COEN  SILAGE  US.  CORN-SOYBEAN 
SILAGE 


(Continued  from  Page  Two.) 


when  Group  I  was  fed  corn  silage.  In 
the  second  period  taken  for  compari- 
,aon,  after  the  silage  had  been  re- 
versed, the  balance  in  favor  of  Group 
1  was  maintained  at  about  the  same 
level.  The  totals  of  the  average  milk 
production  per  cow  per  week  for  this 
three  weeks  period  were  573.0.') 
pounds  and  535.85  pounds  respec- 
tively, for  Groups  I  and  II,  a  diffec- 
ence  of  37.20  pounds  of  milk  In  favor 
of  Group  I. 

Comparing  the  sum  of  the  averages 
for  milk  production  per  cow  per 
week,  of  Group  I.  during  the  first 
period  taken  for    comparison,     when 


ond  period  taken  for  comparison,  is 
presented  in  tabular  form  below: 

Both  groups  showed  a  gain  in 
average  weight  when  receiving  corn 
silage  and  a  loss  in  average  weight 
when  receiving  corn-.soybean  silage. 
The  cows  in  Group  I  gained  an  aver- 
age of  8  pounds  each  during  the  first 
preliminary  period  when  receiving 
corn   silage,   and   lost   an   average  of 

10  pounds  each  during  the  second 
period  of  comparison  when  receiving 
corn-soybean  silage.  Similarly,  Group 

11  lost  an  average  per  cow  of  21  lbs. 
during  the  first  period  of  compari- 
son, while  receiving  corn-soybean 
silage,  and  gained  an  average  of  1 1 
pounds  during  the  second  period  tak- 
en for  comparison  when  receiving 
corn  silage.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  corn  silage  is  superior  to  corn- 


Average  Production  o£  3rd,  4th  and  5th  weeks 

Corn — 

Group  I         Corn  Silage  Group  II         Soybean  Silage 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

599.08  24.24  557.92  23.58 

Average  Production  of  6th,  7th  and  8th  weeks 

Corn — 

Group  I           Soybean  Silage  Group  II         Corn  Silage 

Lbs.  Milk            Lbs.  Fat  Lbs.  Milk           Lbs.  Fat 

573.05                      22.88  635.85                      20. .'ie 


4.34 


Percent  Decrease 
5.60  3.95 


12. SO 


this  group  was  fed  corn  silage,  with 
the  sum  of  the  averages  for  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  per  week  of  Group 
1  during  the  second  period  of  com- 
parison, when  the  group  received 
corn-soybean  silage,  we  find  the  to- 
tals for  the  first  and  .second  periods 
to  be  599.08  pounds  and  573.05 
pounds  respectively,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  4.34  percent  when  the 
change  was  made  to  corn-soybean 
silage. 

A  like  comparison  in  the  case  of 
Group  II  shows  that  the  ylel<l  of 
milk  decreased  from  557.92  pounds, 
during  the  corn-soybean  silage 
period,  to  535.85  pounds  during  the 
corn  silage  period,  a  decrease  of  3.95 
percent  in  milk  production  when  the 
change  was  made  from  corn-.soybean 
silage  to  corn  silage. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  kinds 
of  silage  were  of  practically  equal 
»alue  in  their  ability  to  maintain  the 
n>llk  flow. 

A  comparison  of  the  decrease  in 
■Ilk  and  butter-fat  production  for 
IXJth  groups  of  cows,  during  the  sec- 


soybean  silage  In  energy  content  in 
agreement  with  average  energy  val- 
ues of  the  two  kinds  of  silage  as 
given  in  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.   143. 

Conclusion 

•  According  to  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation corn-soybean  silage  main- 
tained the  prodiicfion  of  butter-fat 
slightly  better  than  did  the  straight 
corn  silage,  and  was  of  practically 
eqtial  value  in  maintaining  the  milk 
flow.  This  feeding  test,  however, 
should  be  supported  by  parallel  re- 
sults of  similar  feeding  trials  before 
any  sweeping  conclusions  are  drawn. 
The  more  or  less  common  practice 
of  growing  soybeans  with  corn  and 
ensiling  them  together  is,  as  a  rule, 
advisable  becatise  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  secure  an  Increase  in  yield 
of  1»  to  2  tons  of  succulen  rough- 
age per  acre.  Moreover,  tb,  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  improved  by  the  added 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  result- 
ing from  the  growth  of  a  leguminous 
crop. 


ASH! 

Cheap,DigestiMe 

Wholesome 

Egg-making 

MASH 


That's  UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  EGG  MASH.  The 
cheapest  mash  you  can  buy  considering  the  results.  You  get 
19  per  cent  protein;  8  per  cent  ash — mostly  bone  phos- 
phates (no  crushed  rock) ;  90  per  cent  digestibility — only  6 
per  cent  fiber;  wholesomeness — the  lactic  acid  in  the  dried 
buttermilk  aids  digestion  and  prevents  disease. 

It  would  cost  you  considerably  more  than  UBIKO'S  price 
to  try  to  make  this  mash  yourself.  And  it  would  be  imf)ossi- 
ble  to  get  more  than  a/eny  of  the  9  ingredients  in  your  feed 
store.  UBIKO  is  modelled  after  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  formula  and  is  ideal.  Perfectly  bal- 
anced. This  mash  makes  eggs  in  plenty — try  it  and  make 
your  flock  pay  better. 

UNION  GRAINS— A  rich,  concentrated  feed  balanced  perfectly.  All 
cows  thrive  on  it.  Makes  good  milkers  better  milkers  and  often  causes 
"loafers"to  produce.  Palatable, bulky.digestible — the  most  economical 
milk  feed  known  to  science.     24  per  cent  protein. 

UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH  — Little  chicks  grow- 
wonderfully  (abt  on  tliis  ration — it's  a  builder  of  bone  and  sinew.  15 
per  cent  protein  and  only  6  per  cent  fibre. 

UBIKO  STOCK  FEED— Maintain3thehealtho{horse8.mules,and dry 
cows,  furnishing  the  carbohydrates  which  build  flesh  and  strength.  Well 
balanced.  Made  of  hominy,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground 
barley,  linseed  meal,  and  salt. 

UBIKO  PIG  MEAL — To  be  fed  to  young  pigs  and  continued  right 
through  to  time  of  finishing  off  for  the  market.  It  causes  rapid  and 
sturdy  development.  1 8  per  cent  protein ;  5  per  cent  fat ;  8  per  cent  fibre. 
Now  making  good  on  hog  farms. 

Let  us  send  you  cost  record  sheet  which 
will  show  you  what  feeds  are  coating  you. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.      Dept.  P     tCindmuti,  0. 
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Easy   To  HUovrn 
from  Log  to  Lop 


Saws  25G>rdsaDay 


i-^     saw 


now,  to  cut  down  standing  trees  and 
saw  logs  into  stove  or  cord  wood  lengths.  This 
labor  saver  does  the  work  of  ten  men.  Easy  to  operate. 
Economical  —  uses  little  gasoline.  Quickly  moved  from 
log  to  log  and  cut  to  cut  without  stoppmg  engine. 
Thousands  in  use— every  owner  highly  satisfied.  Starts 
easy  without  cranking  in  any  weather.  Strongly  built 
for  hard,  long  dependable  service. 


Ceo.  E.  Lons 
PrMitf*iit 


Cuta  Down  Trees  — Sawa  Up  Loga  Bf  Power 

Does  awav  with  the  old,  back-breaking  way  of  cutting  wood.  When  not 
sSdni  enginecan  be  easily  removed.  Direct  gear  drive --no  chains  to 
t^Sef  wi th  -  no  keys  or  s^t  screw.  Automatic  friction  clutch  protects 
s^?  Lll^wing  slippage.  4-Cycle  Hopper  Cooled  Engine.  OsciUator 
Magneto.     Unfailing  power. 

Direct  from  Factory   free  Book  YorVKlnZt 

I  save  you  needless  profits  and  de- 
lay; ship  same  dav  order  is  received. 
Famous  Ottawa  Guarantee  insures 
high  quality  and  your  satisfaction. 
30  Days  Trial.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  few  weeks. 


"How  to  Know  Better  Log  Saws"' 
printed  in  3  colors,  tells  you  fact^j 
you  will  want  to  know  and  Low 
Direct-to- You  Price.  Begin  now  to 
saw  wood  for  needed  fuel  and  to  sell. 
A  post  card  brings  this  Free  Book. 


Ill  a  ic»»    »»tti»c 

^^^r:t^lPT'  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  ^^"Ji^^^^k 
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VehnsylVanta  Farmer 


PREVENT  BLOATING 


PREADERS 


Note  These  Sale  Prices  8W 

Here's  your  chance  to  buy  a  famous  Gallo- 

WW  Manure  .Sprea<ler  at  bef or«-th«-wmr  pricet.  Thu  low 
dir«:t-f rom-the-F»ctory  price  wiU  aave  you  much  ot  y<^t 
■preader  money.  Invesiieate  lind  out  "hat  other 
epraadert  coat.  Then  you  will  aee  how  much  you  can 
•ctoally  Mva  when  you  buy  direct  from  Galloway. 

Buy  a  GALLOWAY  for  QUAUTY 

The  Galloway  low  prices   are   attractive. 

Thei*  is  no  other  fine  quality  ipreader  that  can  compajra 
with  the  GaUoway  at  the  price.  But  the  P",<:« '•"<>' *,'|" 
only  reawA  that  you  ahould  eooiider  the  Galloway.  Buy 
of  Galloway  lor  Quality  because  it  pays  in  the  Ion »  run  to 
Sit  the  telt  apfeader  made  and  that  1.  the  Galloway. 
Galloway  SprMdera  are  built  for  service.  Toe  oest 
m.t«i.<«u  tlMt  nu>ney  can  buy  ko  into  them. 

Equipped  with  New  Whirlwind  Distributer 

Galloway  Spreaders  now  come  with  this  new 

wide  spreadint  attachment— the  greatest  spreader  im- 
provement in  yean.  Absolutely  pulverires  every  bit  of 
nanureand  scatters  it  six  t<M»ven  feet,  savjnz  time  and 
labor  in  spreading.  Remember  that  Galloway  has  eleven 
ett^  »reat  featuraa  that  enable  the  Calloway  Spreiuier  to 
■pread  moM  l«id  with  laaa  effort-lesa  horse  and  man 
power— than  any  other  method  known. 

IA#.S«A  TA«f  Am»  GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EAR- 

WV  ri Ce  I  QOaj  LY  for  •  Galloway  Spreader  at 
tteae  remarkable  fnoney-saving  prices.  Do  not  wait. 
Ttakia  Galloway's  final  marked-down  price.  First  corne 
flret  aerved.  The  present  stock  won't  last  lone.  VVnte 
today  and  »et  the  full  facU  with  complete  descriptions. 
Maar  b»  shipping  poinu  save  yovi  on  the  freight. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  ^..^^i^^^^ir 


The  New  No.  8  Modd 


The  Galloway  No.  5 

U  ■*.  CapMHy  -  An  MMi  KUMM 


The  Galloway  No.  1  A 

to  tL  Ca^MMy  — A  irw*  Vato 
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nioating  is  most  commonly  caused 
by  eating  wet  clover.  Other  grasses 
seldom  cause  this  ailment.  Knowing 
the  cause,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  prevent  attacks  of  this  kind. 
Twice  during  the  grazing  season 
special  care  should  be  taken  with  the 
cattle.  The  first  is  immediately  after 
the  haying  season,  when  the  clover 
sprouts  are  very  young  and  tender; 
the  other,  when  cows  are  driven  into 
the  new  grass  fields  for  the  first 
time. 

Feed  the  cattle  their  short  feed 
in  the  morning,  together  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  very  small  fork 
full  of  hay.  Then  be  sure  they  drink 
before  they  leave  the  barn  yard.  If 
they  must  be  driven  thru  the  lane  or 
along  the  road  for  a  short  distance, 
let  them  take  an  occasional  bite  of 
the  gras.s  growing  there.  Do  not  let 
them  out  too  early  in  the  morning  if 
there  is  a  heavy  dew,  and  leave  them 
in  the  new  grass  for  short  periods 
until  they  become  accustomed  to  it. 
Few  cows  will  bloat  if  these  pre- 
cautions are  followed. 

The  last  case  of  bloat  in  our  barn 
happened  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  At  the  time  no  extra  precau- 
tions were  taken  and  one  day  one 
of  the  young  cows  was  found  bloated 
— dying  we  thought.  We  were  no 
longer  able  to  get  her  up  or  do  any 
other  thing  with  her.  My  father 
punctured  her  with  his  pocket  knife 
and  inserted  a  turkey  quill  into  the 
Incision.  We  had  no  proper  Instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  and  she  would 
have  been  dead  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  a  veterinarian.  The  oper- 
ation was  a  success  at  once,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  animal  was 
eating  as  If  nothing  had  been  the 
matter  with  her. 

Not  all  are  so  fortunate  with  their 
bloated  cattle.  I  live  on  one  of  the 
main  highwaya  which  leads  to  a  fer- 
tilizer plant  and  many  a  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  truck 
passes  with  several  dead  animals. 
The  proprietor  of  the  works  says  that 
several  dozen  carcasses  are  nothing 
unusual  for  them  to  receive  during 
a  week.  He  further  said,  "Some- 
times we  are  out  with  the  truck  day 
and  night  for  long  stretches  at  a 
time."  There  are  other  ailments  be- 
sides bloat,  however,  that  cause  such 
losses  to  farmers.  Perhaps  most  of 
the  losses  of  animals  result  from 
Ignorance  of  prevention  and  cure. 
We  farmers  ought  to  wake  up  and  do 
our  utmost  to  stop  this  leak  In  our 
pocketbooks.— R.  I.  W.,  Lebanon  Co., 
Pa. 
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be  hand  concerts.  Every  day  during 
the  show  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  give  two  performances  of 
its  big  Stage  spectacle.  ".Milk  Fair- 
ies," with  350  children  in  the  cast. 
Every  day  there  will  be  conferences 
of  state  leaders  in  domestic  science, 
a  domestic  science  school,  demon- 
strations in  infant  welfare  work  and 
demonstrations  of  welfare  work  for 
school  children.  The  list  of  con- 
tests is  attractive.  The  inter-state 
cattle  judging  contest  by  boys  ana 
girls  will  ho  held  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 6th,  also  the  students'  cattle 
judging  conte.st. 

Wednesday.  October  8th,  will  be 
"Southern  Day"  in  honor  of  the  very 
large  number  of  visitors  coming  to 
the  Dairy  Show  from  Southern 
States.  On  Thursday  and  Friday. 
October  9th  and  lOth,  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum  of  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity. 
Baltimore,  will  he  at  the  Dairy  Show 
and  will  lecture  on  his  wonderful 
discoveries  about  milk  and  the 
science  of  the  newer  nutrition. 


TO  INVESTIGATE  MILK  PRICES 

The  city  government  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  appropriated  $10,000  that 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  North  of  New  York 
City,  who  is  investigating  the  price 
and  supply  of  milk  in  Rochester.  Thl:» 
appropriation  Is  expected  to  cover 
the  first  four  months  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  expected  that  further  appro- 
priations will  be  made  until  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  put  the  distri- 
bution of  the  city's  milk  supply  on  a" 
more  just  and  equitable  basis. 
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Free  Cat.  H.  H.  Masters,  Agt.,  Cambridge,  O. 


The    complete    program    for    this 
year's     big     National    Dairy    Show, 
which  will  be  held  In  Chicago  from 
October  6th  to  12th,  has  been  m.ide 
up.     Something  special   will   be  do- 
ing each  day  of  the  show.     A  wealth 
of  entertainment  has  been  provided 
for  all — men,  women  and  children — 
while  a  vast  display  of  exhibits  by 
the   I'nited    States   Government   and 
by  commercial  houses,  contests.  Judg- 
ing contests,  cattle  judging,  national 
cattle  sales,  conventions,     meetings, 
demonstrations,  lectures,     addresses, 
moving  pictures,  pageants  receptions 
for  the  women,  the  big  Horse  Show 
every    evening,    hand    concerts    and 
other  things  all    combine    to    make 
the  show  Just  what  its  name  Implies 

a  National  Dairy  Show. 

Every  night  from  October  6th  to 
11th  Inclusive  there  will  be  a  big 
parade  of  prize  cattle  In  the  Im- 
mense show  ring  followed  by  the 
Horse  Show.     Every  day   there  will 


SILAGE  RELIEF  FOR  DAIRYMEN 

A.scendlng  prices  are  making  the 
dairyman's  winter  feed  problems 
more  and  more  acute  every  day.  The 
man  with  plenty  of  silage  can  enjoy 
untroul)led  dreams,  for  he  knows 
that  his  cows  arc  sure  of  the  rough- 
age part  of  their  ration,  and  if  nec- 
essary It  will  be  possible  to  tide  the 
herd  over  on  silage  along  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  grain. 

Legume  hays  have  reached  almost 
prohibitive  prices,  and  there  is  no 
Indication  that  the  maximum  has 
been  reached.  No  relief  can  be  found 
in  substitutes  for  prices  of  other 
hays  show  the  same  upward  trend. 
Straw  and  corn  stover  help  some, 
but  both  lack  palatabillty,  and  cows 
will  not  consume  sufficient  auantl- 
ties  of  either  to  maintain  a  profitable 
milk  flow.  The  only  relief  is  the  lib- 
eral use  of  silage,  which  safely  stored 
in  the.  silo  is  no  longer  subject  to 
price  fluctuations. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  sil- 
age Is  the  best  and  cheapest  form  In 
which  a  succulent  feed  can  be  pro- 
vided for  winter  use.  A  given  amount 
of  corn  in  the  form  of  silage  will 
produce  more  mik  than  the  same 
when  shocked  and  dried.  Good  sil- 
age when  properly  fed  Is  all  consum- 
ed, and  there  is  less  waste  In  feed- 
ing silage  than  In  feeding  fodder. 
Where  such  heavy  protein  feeds  as 
cottonseed  meal  are  tised.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  silage  be  fed  liberal- 
ly in  the  roughage  part  of  the  ra- 
tion. Its  succculence  makes  It  pala- 
table, and  It  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  digestive  organs.  Silage  Is  the 
best  roughage  for  dairy  cows,  not 
only  under  present  extraordinary 
conditions,  but  at  all  times. — M.  H. 
Fohrman.  In  Mo.  Circular. 


Often  milking  machines  have  been 
declared  Impracticable  when  tne 
trouble  was  not  with  tne  machine 
but  with  the  way  it  was  cleaned-- 
(.r  rather  not  cleaned.  During  sum- 
mer special  care  must  be  given  tnese 
machines. 
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PREPARING  HIDES  AND  SKINS 
FOR  MARKET 
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The  preparation  of  hides  and  skins 
for  market  is  of  great  importance,  as 
where  they  are  not  properly  prepar- 
ed and  shipped  they  are  subject  to 
great  deterioration.  The  farmer  who 
Uas  thoroly  cured  a  number  of  hides 
and  skins  by  the  green  salting  nu^th- 
od  should  place  them  over  some  ele- 
vated object  to  remain  over  night 
and  drain  free  of  excess  moisture; 
after  -which  the  surplus  salt  should 
be  removed.  It  the  hides  are  han- 
dled In  this  manner,  and  thoroly  cur- 
ed before  being  shipped,  the  shrink- 
age should  be  relatively  small.  If 
the  hides  have  been  In  salt,  only  a 
day  or  two  before  shipping,  do  not 
remove  any  of  the  salt. 

Folding  the  Hides 

As  a  rule  hides  are  folded  so  that 
the  hair  side  Is  cut.  It  is  essential 
to  fold  in  the  head  and  neck  on  the 
body  of  the  hide,  flesh  surfaces  to- 
gether, and  to  turn  In  the  tall  In  a 
similar  manner.  Then  a  narrow 
fold  on  each  side  should  be  made  by 
throwing  back  the  body  edges  and 
legs  upon  the  body  of  the  hide,  flesh 
surfaces  together,  keeping  the  lines 
of  the  folds  parallel.  The  legs  should 
be  folded  back  and  lapped  with  the 
hair  surfaces  together,  bringing  the 
break  of  each  fold  near  the  middle 
line  of  the  back.  The  side  folds 
should  be  completed  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  two  breaks  of  the  folds, 
with  the  middle  line  of  the  back  as 
the  main  fold.  The  butt  end  of  the 
folded  hide  should  then  bo  thrown 
forward  about  four-fifths  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  neck  folds,  whereupon 
the  forward  portion  of  the  bottom 
lap  should  be  folded  back  on  top  of 
the  first  fold,  bringing  the  break  of 
the  rear  fold  even  with  that  of  the 
fold  just  made. 

Each  hide  should  be  bundled  sep- 
arately and  tied  securely,  about 
•even  feet  of  strong  cord  being  neces- 
sary to  tie  one  hide  bundle.  A  soft 
rope  or  line  at  least  one-fourth  inch 
thick  Is  suitable  for  this  purpose,  al- 
tho  regular  hide  rope  Is  preferable. 
Wire  should  never  be  used.  Fold 
calf  skins  the  same  as  cattle  hides. 
However  calf  skins  may  be  placed  to- 
gether and  tied  into  one  bundle. 

Sheep  skins  are  bundled  different- 
ly from  either  cattle  hides  or  calf 
■kins.  The  wool  sides  are  laid  down 
and  the  skins  are  folded  along  the 
median  line  of  the  back  with  the 
wool  side  out.  As  many  as  five 
■kins  folded  In  this  manner  can  be 
placed  in  a  single  bundle  for  ship- 
ment. It  Is  not  advisable  to  pack 
more  than  this  number  in  one  bundle 
as  the  wool  helps  to  generate  heat 
very  rapidly.  Two  pieces  of  stout 
rope  should  then  be  wound  around 
the  pack  from  back  to  belly,  one 
passing  around  the  back  jwrtion  just 
in  front  of  the  hind  legs  and  the 
other  passing  around  the  front  por- 
tion immediately  back  of  the  fore 
•  legs. 


How  Much  Power  Are  You  Losing 
Between  Engine  and  Drawbar? 

YOUR  power  loss  can  be  enormous  if  you  slight 
lubrication.    When  your  oil  begins  to  run  low 


I... 


or  grease  cups  get  dry,  never  take  that  "extra 
turn"  around  the  field.  Stop  right  there  to  "oil  up", 
or  you  may  pay  dearly  for  the  time  you  "think"  you 
have  gained.  When  bearings  start  to  wear,  their 
waste  motion  knocks  them  out  in  short  order. 

If  you  Iry  to  "save  money"  by  using  cheap  oils  and 
greases  which  go  bad  undei  high  engine  heat,  your  tK>wer 
loss  and  unnecessary  wear  will  be  many  times  greater 
than  your  false  "saving". 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  best  lubricating  oil  today 
is  made  from  Pennsylvania  crude.  Every  ounce  of  Crew 
Levick  oil  is  refined  from  Pennsylvania  crude.  There's 
a  right  type  and  quality  for  every  use. 

//  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  Creu>  Levich.  oils,  write  us 
at  once,  and  tell  us  his  name.  We'll  see  that  you  are 
supplied,  and  will  send  you  Jree  our  booklets  on  truck., 
auto  and  tractor  lubrication. 


"I 


Eliminate  the  slacker  hen!  She 
is  a  conscientious  objector  to  any- 
think  like  work,  but  a  star  boarder 
when  it  comes  to  eating. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

,  HorMi>ri.'»whide.Cair<>ri>tberckini 
wltb  hair  or  fur  on.  «ii.l  make  them 
Into  coal*  (  f"r  ii.en  and  »  .•iii.-ii),r»'i«-P. 
ruff*  or  |;,.iv  .ii  „  li.ii  ^o  i.r«J'  nd.  V»«r 
t»rai«««  will  •••<  »•■  iMa  Uuut  tu  bujr 
tbenia'i  1  I"-  *"rlli  iiii-r,'. 

Oar  Hl«alial«i  «•!«<•«  rHrti  a  lot  of 
latonnAiion.  It  t-  .In  lmw  to  take  off 
and  csr<-(<'r  hl'lc  .  Iii.«  and  wlnn  wo 
partbo  fr.  a'lt  l>.'th  »a%";  alwrnl  Mw 
%ai%  4yal*a  pr««*«aoti  •  <>w  and  hurffo 
hide.  *-/t!f  and  «>'  i-T  Bkiii-*;  al>oOi  the 
fur  ir^"<^  ai  d  traiuv  troMbii-n  «c  aeU. 
laildrriuv.  • ;.'. 

Th^n  »f  havo  r'H'*»ntly  r">t  out  aa* 
atht-r  werall  wtrFaahtMi  »••*,  wholly 
deTot'il  t'  ra«tiion  |ilat>»  nf  luulta, 
<  n^rkiwear  and  i.(ti*>r  due  fur  rann««ta, 
with  i>ri.<"  .  aloiiliir  aamraarta  tmm»4^ 
•lad  mm*  r*aa<r«a. 

You  '-an  h«T.  iithor  hook  by  rradinr 
your  ri.rr***-!  adtlr*-*.  naming  whu-h.  or 
botb  b""k«  if  *ou  fp 
Tbe  Crosby 
•71  Lyell  Ave 


A  touch  of  oil  or  vaseline  at  the 
hinged  points  of  umbrella  rods  will 
prevent  the  rusting  and  breaking  of 
the  small  wires  that  hold  the  ribs  to- 
.-ether. 


A  coat  of  shellac  once  In  a  while 
freshens  and  preserves  linoleum. 

There  are  few  better  dust  cloths 
t'.ian  those  made  of  old  lisle  or  silk 
stockings,  especially  if  several  are 
paf»ded  together. 


4d  ! 

Frlnlan  Fur  Com 
Rockcslcr 


nvezcCy 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BTOVKMl!).    iriTailO  OF TBBWOOlfc     ••»«■•«»»•* 
kW'ka'li.^        Sr:.  1  l..r  t  KW  .  ««lo«  No.  B  W»l>o"">l!  '""  I*"* 

an  1  i  ."'■^1  imi-r   \tnKM:.     FirM  ordrr  grii  ^Keacy. 

rtUiacSOTiasMKlMNCe:.  l6INHtliinimSt.Cli«(a|i.lll 


TDADDCDCI    FiiM  »rp  hlsh    ir«D- 
inArrCnd:   pingpnMi   Nr«  .inm- 

book  tell' lmw  tii  trip  i"\.  ini  ^k^st 
skunk  wolf,  milik.pir  « ulir  ilen. 
inovr.  I.'i:  lllnd  <t^f  i-tr.  low  to 
ta-tiii  u:n».  •iiTichfuri  niakfilead 
falls  ansfca.     FurVi-x.    bi«    i1M»     m»«»jiii<-.    wila 

■bouT  fur  markrt*.  trmppinc  hurt.nr.  »v*xl.-r»fl.  fi'.^>''B.  I'*r 
farminp.  r'*-t.-.  h..rb»;  lo(«  t,t  |t.««l  at..r>r,  S^^n-I  inc  t'Mn  f-r  rr.py 
(if  l.'i'ih  ..ril  ..u))pl«  copy  nf  mBfaltn^ 

FUR  NEWS,    71  |W    23rd.  St,  Rmoi  412  Ntw  T«k 


^mt 


■tkoA-  unAyfy^  t/rtZ^  icfuyujti/  a^  Tkt^ 

jjCiAJ^^PtAAi^   cAwinU/  -Tta  jumwrU&AumA',  aUbuj^ 
"ttio^  JU&tAfd/  g^ucucU/nj^^cmoL  d^L^ 

^nff    yj/toui  Muuu/rt^   mJLuL    XfuxXA^  Axtfuf 


strawberry  rlants  ,,,„i  ,.,i  ^.„,,,„  ,.i,,rii.  th»t 

Bill     l»..r     fniil     l.>\I     Suinn.r        M-       I!  XM'ltKICItV, 
HI.  \CKUKIIItV,    IlKWIIKIIICV     (ilKISKI-.KItltV.  «TR- 
lt\NT.    AM"AItA«irS     lllirll.\llll    II.WTS;    KIHIT 
TJIKES     .^IIKIH."*      CaUloi;    Kne. 
II.\llftY   A.   sgl  IIIKS.       (;<K)I>  GllOt  ND.       N     Y. 


Sabo    Sara    Catch    Traf.      !>' 

•.i.iM'I  (..  '.     i  1.1  I'd    Ih  llii'   all 
,  In.il^   t.iirt  .M       Your    hardwa:  : 

I      U^i      I      ►lu       Tdcalcr     l,j^     iIii-im        Wrii^    f -r 
■      i.-.-^      --  ■bcokltt.      .\Kiitn  Wanipil 

SABO    TRAP   MFC.  CO 
a\7S  W.Uth  St.,a(yelafMi.Ohia 
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Tennstflvania  Farmer 


ociootfi'   4,    l»li). 


October  4t  1D1». 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


13—31'! 


A  GREAT  COLLECTIONIf  NEW  MERCHANDISE 

f{§markgbie    VarLebmmarkabLe    Values 


New  York's  newest  Fall  Dresses 

Just  when  women's  and  young  girls'  dresses 
have  reached  a  price  level  that  is  almost  prohibi- 
tive, The  Charles  William  Stores  announces  a  wide 
selection  at  really  amazing  prices. 

Bought  just  on  the  eve  of  the  last  big  advance, 
selected  in  the  world's  fashion  center,  these  charm- 
ing models  fill  22  pages  of  the  New  Fall  Catalog. 

The  model  on  the  left,  in  silk  georgette  Crepe 
and  lustrous  satin,  elaborately  embroidered,  in  Co- 
penhagen, navy  blue  or  taupe,  at  only  323.98, 
and  this  French  serge,  navy  blue,  wine  or  green, 
smartly  braided,  with  embroidered  vest  at  310.98, 
give  an  idea  of  the  smartness  and  wonderful  values 
of  the  whole  selection. 

85  different  models  to  choose  froml 

And  prices  from  34.59  to  327.98. 

You  will  want  to  turn  first  to  pages  75  to  96 
in  your  new  Bargain  Book. 

Bargain*  in  Children'*  Clothe* 

Dozens  of  styles  in  children's  coats 
and  dresses.  Coats  of  corduroy, 
chinchilla,  cheviot, plaid  mixture,  and 
other  materials,  from  S3.98  to  $\bM. 
The  child's  coat  shown  here  is  soft 
all  wool  jersey  with  beaver  plush 
collar,  at  $13.98. 
See  pages67-71. 109-113,  and  196-201 

,  -"id! 


jJ 


— wh?n  tdi  icarce 


Waists  and  Skirts 

10  pages  of  waists — voile,  georgette,  crepe 
de  Chine,  taffeta,  poplin,  lawn,  soisettc, 
linene.  silk-from  98c  to  J14.98.  The  crepe 
de  Chme  waist  shown  here  is  X4.39.  Pages 
97-107  will  fix  you  with  smart  waists  for  all 
winter,  at  a  fraction  of  what  you  expect- 
ed to  spend. 

This  skirt  of  all  wool  chiffon  Panama  it 
j58  50.  For  other  splendid  values  turn  to 
pages  62-65,  72-74,  267. 

Everything  your  baby  need* 

From  a  9c  French  ivory  rattle  to 
a  f)0-piece  layette  at  )516.98.  This 
warm  sacque  at  59c  and  delicate  Val 
trimmed  dress  at  98c  show  the  kind 
of  values  you  will  find  for  your  baby 
on  papi  187-196 


Bargains  for  Women 

Smart  wool  mixed  Thibet  coat .  $  9.79 
All  wool  polo  velour  coat  .  .  24.9S 
Girla'  3-piece,  rainy  day  outfit,   eoat. 

cap  and  achoolbag 3.8V 

Wool    mixed    aerre  auit,  araartly  tai- 
lored, pluah  collar 13.48 

Natural  tux  learf.  ailk  linod.  .  17.49 
Genuine  grained  leather  handbag  .98 
Wide,  atraigbt  bhm  hat  of  fancy 
woven  cloth.  Velvet  roee  at  aide  1.98 
Pretty  checked  ginsham  houie  drea*. 
plain  rhambray  collar  and  veatee  in 

harmonizing  color 1.98 

Nainxmk   nightgown,    hemstitched   in 

pink,  an  unusual  bargain 98 

White    coutil    corset,     medium    buat, 
long  hipa,  4  hoae  aupporters.        1.29 

Riria'  II— ea  Unad  uaioD  suit 98 

Silk  liaU  •toddiig*— 3  paira  1.00 

Maynard  kitchen  range  —  high  closet 
—6  lid* 3J.95 

Ixmk  in  your  Charles  William 
Stores  catalog  for  hundn-Ui  u( 
other     thine*     yuu     will     want. 


In  the  face  of  ai 
The  Charles  Willial 
real  achievemeit  in 
lection  of  merch; 

So   resourceful,  »\ 
buyers   been,  that  i 
splendid  stocks— in  ( 
Charles  William  Sta 

It  is  the  lone  cip 
experts,   their  knowll 
their  very  friendsh 
possible  to  offer 
stocks. 

The  new  catalog  iij 
should    reach  you 
pages,  you  will  re 
Stores  takes  such 
wide  range  of  selei 
offer  when  goods  aR j 


The  Supreme  Kitchen 
Cabinet 

All  steel,  covered  with 
pure  white  enamel.  Im- 
proves the  appearance  of 
your  kitchen  100  per  cent., 
by  providing  a  place  for 
every  utensil,  and  saves 
innumerable  steps.  A  big 
value  at  MV.85.  One 
handy  model  is  only  JSI  1.6S. 
See  pages  802-805. 


A  407r  advance  predicted  for  Shoes 


The  world-wide  shortage 
in  leather  is  about  to  force 
another  big  advance  in  the 
price  of  shoes. 

Don';  postpone  getting 
your  winter  shoes— select 
them  from  the  big  assort- 
ment shown  on  pages  10 
and  290-312  of  the  Margain 
Book.      Secure   them   now 


and  save  just  about  half 
what  the  same  shoes  will 
cost  you  later  on. 

The  shoe  pictured  is 
black  kidskin,  with  grace- 
ful Louis  heel,  and  priced 
at  )57.95;  it  is  one  of  our 
best  values.  And  this 
smartest  of  pumps,  in  pat- 
ent leather    is  only  }(4.39. 


The  wise  buyer  will 


Our  furniture  specialist  has***" 
tome  of  the  most  remarkablt  »■ 
in  beauty  of  woods,  in  tinish  »* 
sign,  we  believe  you  will  be  »l* 
find  anywhere.  He  advise*  «■ 
prices  are  expected  to  advance  J 
soon,  and  that  the  wise  buyer  f* 
purchase  at  once.  „ 

On  pages  778-840  of  your  Ba 
Book  (62  pages  devoted  to  lunn" 
alone)  you  will  find  furniture^ 
every  use,  in  a  variety  °'^,'|''J^ 
prices  that  will  please  the  "cho'^ 
housewife. 


[fjcertain  market 
nestly  claim  a 
[remarkable  col- 
Ithis  Fall. 

Bve  our  expert 
by  big  stocks— 
[the  forty-seven 

jOiarlcs  William 
and  sources, 
,that  make  it 
:iull  of  splendid 

Ifieis— your  copy 
you  turn  its 
I  Charles  William 
bandise,  in  the 
ater  values  they 
I  scarce. 


This  year's  Men's  Clothes,  at  other 
years'  prices 

An  especially  noticeable  achievement  is  our 
wonderful  stock  of  all  wool  suits  and  over- 
coats. These  were  secured  when  wool  was 
said  to  be  practically  impossible  to  get.  They 
are  of  splendid  quality,  and  at  prices  you  had 
not  dared  hope  for  this  season. 

One  of  the  season's  most  popular  models 
is  this  fine  all  wool  cheviot  suit,  at  $23.75. 
This  handsome  ulsterette  in  olive  green  all  wool 
cheviot  is  only  $19.98. 

There  are  styles  to  suit  every  build  and 
every  taste.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while 
to  go  carefully  over  every  page  from  344  to 
366  in  our  Catalog. 

Complete  Outfitters  to  Boya 

Not  a  need  of  vour  boy,  from  2  to  19  years,  has 
been  overlooked.  (Jo  carefully  over  pages  341-343, 
and  pages  370-384  in  our  lall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

Illustrated  is  a  tine  value  in  wool  mixed  cheviot, 
popular  skirt  model,  at  210.75. 
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Bargains  for  Men 

Drras  shirt  of  striped  IVrcals  t  .98 
Ueavy-weifht    uUttr,    wool  -  nuard, 

astrakhan  cloth  collar 11.98 

ServicrabI-   navy-t>lu>-,    wool-mizmi 

s<'rgr  suit I2.&U 

Handsome    all    wool  aerge  auit,  ttrst- 

claas  tailonnc 16.98 

Gray  llann<-l>-tt.<'  work  shirt  .  .  1.09 
FlanneU'tt,-  pajamas,  striped  .  .  .  1.83 
Fl»>c<-lini-d  union  auit  1.98 

Warm  b>-avy  wool-mixed  aocka,  whitn 

heel   and    toe  six    pairs  I. SO 

Motor  or   driving  gauntlels  of    espc^ 

akin,  6-in'')i  <  utf      1.79 

Durable  schoolboy's  suit,  wool- mixed 

cheviot    7.60 

Olympic  boy'a  bicycle,  reioforeed  steel 

tubinx 29.75 

Maynard    ca-wline   engine   with   bet- 

teriea  I'j  H.l*. 4S.0O 

Richland  Ught  buggy  barneaa,  high- 
grade  Unned  stuck 17.00 

Many  more  splendid  values  like  these 
and  romplt'te  Iin4i9  of  all  merchandise 
in  the  (harlt^s  Willism  Stores  cstalog! 


Rouffh  Weather  Clothes 


mow 


rocker    in    iiiniuwuii 
'isonly  S18.85.     (See 
Queen    Anne    |>eriod 
5>i«of  beautiful  quar- 
^Tie  finely  designed  din- 
in  walnut  or  mahog- 
•irine   Spanish    leather 

I  (shown  above  j  is  only 
t<st  phonograph  values 
'offered.  The  reductions 
land  623  will  atnjLte  vou. 
»■  usually  priced  at  ^12S 
'  K5. 


Men's  Shoes 

When  you  go  over 
pages  10  and  316- 
334,  the  prices  look 
actually  like  mis- 
prints. S2.39  to 
$8.89.  The  mode! 
above  is  mahogany 
tan,  with  rubber 
heels,  $4.95.  The 
gray  felt  slipper  is 
$1.19. 


Storm  coats,  mack- 
inaws.huntingcoats, 
sheepskinlined  coats 
and  ulsters  — made 
throughout  f o  r 
strength  and  pro- 
tection —  blanket, 
sheepskin  and  lea- 
ther lined.  A  re- 
markably fine  col- 
lection of  sport  and 
rough  weather 
clothes.  Priced  from 
$2.98  for  a  brown 
duck  coat  with  blan- 
ket lining  to  $35.  SO 


for  a  genuine  gabar- 
dine-lined leather 
coat. 

Here  is  one  of  our 
excellent  mackinaw 
values,  in  blue,  red 
and  brown  plaiJ,  all 
wool  at  $10  9S.  .See 
how  warmly  the 
collar  can  be  turned 
up  around  the  neck, 

Kig  values  in  rough 
weather  clothes  are 
shown  in  rhe  cata- 
log—pages 11,  ibl. 
38S-391,  S6S. 


This  book  is  TREE 

Send  a  postal  for  it 


if  you  have  not  yet 
received  your  copy. 

Addrctt 
The Chsfles  William Slortt.  loe. 
Siorss  BIdg. ,  New  York  Cii? 


Pamoua  Shotcun 

Genuine  .Army  Blued 
Steel— safety  slide — 
walnut  stock,  12,  16, 


20  gauge;  weigh  f,6-'i 
io8lbs.-only$22  7 
See  pages  i;  1-566. 


CTAe  CHARLES  WILLIAM    STflES   Wa-J^wJorK^j 
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CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESAUE:  DEALERS'  PRICE 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

>USEHOL] 


FAKM     HOUSEKEEPERS' 
REWARDS 


MA«s  mfnmi »  'Ml 
WilMfw  ImO  *w«l<ulaft 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Stk  *  Columbia   Av«.,    PHILA.,  PA. 
e«i«bU>h«d  18«3 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  rcquire- 
sients  of  the  "  Fenniylvania 
Fanner"   satisfactorily. 


•  W*  kt*  M(w«f  to  (A*  /arm  (roJ*  for 
23  ytmr:  A»k  yar  tUakr.  S*nJ 
/•r  Bm^M  Fnt. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Rvadinf,    P«nna 


ROLLING  BATH  TUB  ^eTt'IH! 

Th«  wonderfal  new  Bo-Saa  enxlaot 
I  wiihoQi  plQinbiiic>  SoUkinc 
._,.  ..  _J»    ■  —        •  ■ 

(trlaaad 


perfect  bakara  Mtd  htalin,  beao' 
Ufally  SaiAMl,    aoMMita  la' 
d«i(a,  ■oaiantaM  (or  ffn, 
W  riU  for  aar  Wc  fn*  book  ■bow* 
inc  phatacr^plw,  docnbinc  Urea 

'  nOOSIER  STOVE  CO." 
132  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


My  neighbor  just  phoned  me  to 
say  that  she  had  heard  me  say  that 
our  carrots  did  not  come  well  this 
year,  and  that  she  had  a  quantity 
of  fine  ones  just  in  their  prime,  and 
that  I  could  have  all  I  wanted  to 
can   from  their  patch. 

"Send  up  your  boy  and  get  all  you 
can  use  now  and  plenty  to  can  for 
next  winter,"  she  urged. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  they  (she 
Is  one  of  the  rare  and  lucky  ones 
who  keeps  a  girl  to  help  her)  had 
canned  a  bushel  of  grapes  that  day 
besides  doing  the  week's  washing. 
And  that  after  pulping  the  grapes 
they  had  13  quarts  of  rich  fruit  and 
some  bottled  grape  juice.  Besides 
they  had  canned  10  quarts  of  toma- 
toes. 

She  further  said,  "We  opened  to- 
day a  can  of  that  beef  tongue  which 
we  put  up  last  winter,  and  it  was  de- 
licious. I  put  up  two  cans  of  tongue 
and  one  of  heart,  and  this  was  the 
first  one  that  we  have  opened.  I  did 
not  know  it  could  ta.ste  so  good. 
Seems  as  if  it  tastes  better  than  in 
winter  when  we  were  having  so 
many  other  kinds  of  meat." 

This  neighbor  cans  great  quanti- 
ties of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats  with  almost  unvarying 
success,  and  finds  it  a  great  conveni- 
ence in  feeding  her  family  as  well  as 
a  good  source  of  economy.  It  enables 
her  to  maintain  a  well  balanced  diet 
for  her  family  thruout  the  winter. 
Last  week  she  canned  two  bushels  of 
lovely  Niagara  peaches  direct  from 
the  Orleans  County  orchards  at  $2  a 
bushel.  A  little  before  that  she  can- 
ned two  big  baskets  of  nice  plums 
from  the  same  fruit  growing  county 
at  prices  far  below  what  they  were 
selling  for  in  our  local  markets. 

She  had  had  several  sessions  of 
canning  her  own  home-grown  toma- 
toes, beets,  carrots,  and  a  lot  of  peas 
early  in  the  summer.  She  has  made 
a  quantity  of  crabapple  Jelly.  And  a 
few  days  ago  she  canned  21  quarts 
of  the  finest  looking  cans  of  corn 
that  1  ever  saw;  and  before  that  she 
had   canned    10   or   12   quarts. 

"We  cannot  begin  to  eat  all  our 
good  things  of  the  garden,  orchard 
anil  field  as  they  come  on,  so  why 
not  can  them  for  winter  eating? 
Father  just  came  in  and  reported 
that  there  are  two  rows  of  fine  late 
peas  ready  to  be  picked  out  near  the 
corn  field,  but  really  I  don't  see 
where  we  can  use  them,  there  are  so 
many  other  things." 

And  I  know  she  had  a  lot  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  left  over  in  her  cel- 
lar from  last  ye,-ir's  canning,  delic- 
ious all.  But  somebody  may  need 
them  this  coming  winter,  she  rea- 
sons, so  she  goes  on  canning.  She  is 
a  most  generous  soul.  And  since  the 
apple  crop  is  a  failure  with  us  here 
this  year,  it  is  well  that  she  has 
these  left-over  additions  to  her  win- 
ter supply,  for  they  have  a  big  fam- 
ily of  hired  help  and  company  on 
that  farm  that  will  make  excellent 
use  of  it  all,  no  doubt. 


auto  truck  now  enables  many  a  farm- 
er's wife  and  city  housekeeper  to  go 
to  the  growers  and  get  these  things 
fresh  and  in  their  prime,  and  to  get 
just  what  the^v  select  and  pay  for. 
(Editor's  Note. — A  friend  of  your 
editor's,  who  does  canning,  jellying 
and  pickling  for  a  private  city  trade, 
is  quite  apt  to  go  to  the  orchards  or 
to  the  markets  and  make  her  selec- 
tions personally,  then  ride  out  home 
on  the  truck  along  with  her  goods; 
and  thus  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
substitution  or  delay.  X  In  our  ter- 
ritory this  year  the  big  motor  trucks    watch  for  more  of  them.— E.  R 
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the  time.  This  one  burner  oven 
saves  space  on  the  stove  as  it  does 
not  take  up  half  as  much  space  as 
the  two  burner. 

Now  here  are  the  advantagos:  It 
heats  up  more  than  twice  as  quickly 
as  the  larger  ones.  That  means  less 
wasted  fuel  and  it  also  means  a  cool- 
er kitchen  for  the  cook.  The  one 
burner  holds  two  pies  or  two  tins  of 
biscuits.  It  will  handle  a  fair  sized 
cake  easily.  In  strawberry  seasons 
the  quickness  and  handiness  of  thiK 
oven  means  a  shortcake  in  a  hurry 
and  without  bothering  the  rest  o:' 
the  dinner. 

This  little  oven  is  just  another 
one  of  those  handy  savers  of  tiniv; 
and  energy  for  the  housewife  that  a 
lot  of  farmers  would  have  if  the;.- 
knew  about  it  or  thought  of  it. 
Kitchen  conveniences  pay  big  inter- 
est on   the   amount   invested.      Keep 

0. 
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are  bringing  fruits  direct  fron>  the 
growers  and  selling  It  on  street  cor- 
ners at  much  lower  prices  than  the 
dealers  ask.  This  has  been  a  godsend 
to  the  city  housekeepers,  and  we 
country  housekeepers  have  also  made 
good  use  of  this  source  of  supply  to 
get  things  that  we  did  not  raise. 
We  hope  that  this  is  a  service  that 
will  continue  to  serve  us  as  well  as 
the  growers  every  year  hereafter. 

The  addresses  of  growers  are  ob- 
tained thru  friends  v^ry  often,  and 
very  often  thru  the  farm  bureaus  of  Ithaca 
the  counties  where  the  products  are 
grown.  And  sometimes  the  local  pa- 
pers carry  advertisements  of  local 
growers,  and  growers  from  more  dis- 
tant points  advertise  In  the  farm  pa- 
pers. They  should  do  so  much  more 
than  they  do,  not  only  to  serve  them- 
selves better  but  the  better  to  let  us 
farm  folks  know  where  to  get  the 
things  we  do  not  have. 

And  now  isn't  this  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  excellent  foods  that  grow  on 
our  "S'ork  state  farms  a  fine  reward? 
Good  gardens  and  orchards  are  a 
great  blessing,  and  I  for  one  am  glad 
that  1  live  on  a  farm  and  In  a  section 
where  they  are  available. — Mrs.  M. 
G.   Feint,   Broome  C,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTIONS  WANTED 


A  reader  asks  that  some  one  send 
directions  for  crocheting  the  letter 
"G"  about  three  inches  square.  AUo, 
a  yoke  with  sleeves  for  a  child  about 
a  year  old. 


Putting  in  a  supply  of  butter  far 
next    season?      A   copy    of    Extension 
Bulletin  33  on  "Making  and  Stori: 
Butter   for    Home    Use"    is   yours    ■ 
request    from    the    State    College    ai 
N.  Y. 

With  many  exclusive  stores  adver- 
tising rag  rugs,  the  housewife  who 
has  discontinued  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned practice  of  cutting  carpet  rags 
may  again  adopt  this  spare-time  job 
of  her  grandmother. 


MUSTARD   PICKLE 


1  quart  cucumbers. 
1  quart  small  onions. 
1  quart  green  tomatoes. 

1  quart  cauliflower. 

2  red  peppers. 

Slice  small  pickling  cucumbers  and 
soak  2  or  3  hours  In  salt  water,  us- 
ing \  cup  salt  to  2  quarts  of  water. 
Scald  the  onions  and  ttie  sliced  to- 
matoes in  salt  water.  Put  all  in  a 
crock,  cover  wih  hot  vinegar  and  lot 
stand  2  or  3  days.  Then  drain  thoro- 
ly.  Cover  with  the  following  dress- 
ing: 

\  pound  best  ground  mustard. 
1  pint  vinegar. 
1}  cups  light  brown  sugar. 
I  cup  flour   (scant.) 
Mix  together  the  sugar,     mustard 
and  flour.  Add  the  vinegar  and  bring 
to    boil,   stirring   constantly    to    pre- 
vent lumping  or  burning.      Let   boil 
to  thoroly  cook  the  flour.     Pour  over 
the  pickles  while  hot. 

If  the  onions  are  a  bit  large,  they 
may  be  cut  in  halves. — Pearl  Mac- 
Donald. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  llrures  and  letters  of  esch  pai- 
tprn  cxaiily  as  I'riiiicd  at  beKiniiiiiir 
of  <'a<li  ilfatniitlon  or  we  will  nui  b'' 
ri'.'ponslble  for  correct  niling  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  orderinij 
waist  paltcrns,  waist  measure  foi" 
skirt,  and  aire  for  clilldrens  pattern*. 
Aililre>^H  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  201  •■'• 
Thud  Ktrei'l,  Muladelphia,  I'a. 


2729. — This  design  will  lend  it- 
self effectively  to  combinations  of 
materials.  The  pattern  comes  cut  In 
7  sizes:  34.  36,  38.  40,  42.  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  3S 
will  require  6  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge 
is  about  \%  yards.     Pattern,  10  cts. 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261   Sonlli  Tkird  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Getting  Fruits  by  Auto  Truck 

You  will  note  that  the  peaches, 
plums  and  grapes  were  not  home- 
grown, but  secured  direct  from  the 
growers  at  close  to  wholesale  prices 
plus  a  small  charge  for  express.   The    oil  stoves  use  a  two  burner  oven  all 


A  ONE-BURNER  OVEN 

My  wife  does  her  cooking  on  a 
three-burner  oil  stove.  It  is  one  of 
those  kitchen  equipments  that  would 
be  on  a  good  many  farms  if  the  farm- 
er and  his  wife  only  knew  what  a 
saving  of  energy,  time  and  fuel  they 
give.  Then  we  got  a  little  one-burn- 
er oven  some  days  ago.     Usually  the 


2832. — A  Novel  Gown. — Very  at- 
tractive for  combinations  of  figured 
and  plain  foulard,  for  crepe  and  sat- 
in, plain  and  checked  gingham,  gab- 
ardine and  georgette,  or  silk  an'i 
georgette.  The  sleeve  may  be  in 
wrist  or  elbow  finish.  The  jumper 
portions  may  be  tucked  up  over  the 
belt  or  worn  loose  over  the  skirt 
The  pattern  comes  in  3  sizes:  16.  1* 
and  20  years.  Size  18  require*  3 '< 
yards  of  40-inch  material  for  the 
dress  and  1}  yards  for  the  jumper. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge,  is 
about  1%  yards.     Pattern,  10  cents. 


1 — Passenger  Airplane,  Carrying  9  Persons, 
Wrecked  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2.^Tlie    "Big    Three"    League    Opponent? — 
.McCormick,   Borah  and  Johnson. 

?..  -Three  Grandchildren  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 


4. The  Gun  That  Fired  the  First  Shot  In  the 

War,  October  23,  1917. 
T^General    John    J.    Pershing,    Taken    Upon 
Hi.s  Return  to  America. 

6. — Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey. 

7. President    Wilson    and    the   Governors    at 

the  Recent   Conference   in   Washington. 


8. Women    Buying  at    a  Washington   Curb- 
stone Market. 
9. — Castle    Doom    in    Holland,      the    Present 
Home  of  the  Kaiser. 

10. Secretary   Daniels   and    Wife   at    Drydock 

Open  in 3. 
11. — A  Boy  and  a  G  )ri!l  i  riayiuir  in   the  Zoo. 
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NEVER  was  such  two-fisted- 
smokejoy  as  you  puff  out  of  a 
jimmy  pipe  packed  with  Prince 
Albertl  That's  because  P.  A.  has 
the  quality  I 

Your  taste  apparatus  certainly 
cannot  be  fooled!  So,  when  you 
smc^e  Prince  Albert  and  get  a  lot 
of  delight  you  know^  you've  got  the 
big  first  prize  on  the  end  of  your  linel 

Prince  Albert's  quality  alone  puts 
it  in  a  class  of  its  own,  but  when 
you  figure  that  P.  A.  is  made  by  our 
exclusive  patented  process  that  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch— w^e//— you  real- 
ize why  P.  A.  is  so  unlike  other  kinds. 

No  matter  what  your  past  luck 
has  been  on  pipe  smokes  you  put 
your  confidence  in  Prince  Albert  for 
it  certainly  makes  good  every  time 
the  clock  ticks. 


Toppy  rmd  hagt,  tidy 
red  tint,  handtom* 
poand  and  half  pound 
tin  hamidort — and — 
that  daaay,  practical 
p»ttnd  crystal  gla»» 
humidor  with  apongm 
tnoittenmr  lop  that 
kmmp*  thm  tobacco  in 
nKhp€rf*ct  condition. 


R.  J.  Reynold*  Tobacco   Company,  Wintton-Salem,   N.  C 


The.Auto  Center  is  the 
Logical  Place 


^XIit/ 


To     .^^^Tltm^^rf^^^  Young 

I  •**  -^^"^  ■'■■»■  •■■^^^^  Men  of  today  are 

fortunate  to  \ive  in  the 
age  of  the  Auto  and  Tractor 
Business.  It  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness in  the  world.  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  wonderful  future  for 
ambitious   nieu. 

Big  Demand  For  Trained  Auto  Men 

Think    of    It! — Six    million    automobiles    in    use    and 

mnra  brinf  inld  dAll>.   Fartunn  are  nubfd  ta  Uw  limit  Tninml  auto- 
■oMI*  Brn  ar«  vtnird  ryrn'^hprr     The  drmand   nrmji   the   nipplr.      ThaCa  Um 
tmatnawa  ymi  can  Uarn  b«r«  at  our  K^liool,—  and  swib  la  tiM  ofiportuaity  t^t  awaiia 
tke  Ualacd  auiomoblle  man. 

Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 

It  la  Bot  M  aU  dirflrwit  fnr  a  tralnrd  aiaa  to  tarn  thoM  ularlo.  HoMlraala  of  our  (ridualaa  an  dotnc 
"^  k*M«  tban  that  Auto  ra<^rtca,  OaiMi,  Wanlfa  Butloaa  and  Tra<«er  Fa^t/trlfa  an  aaaUniallT 
<°alua<«i  M  for  irTaduam  to  (III  raavaaalMa  poaitioiia.  llanr  of  oar  araduam  lo  into  Umlmaa  far 
tliamNiii.  Tier*  are  Ui.uiandii  of  %*»•**  wh«»  »ood  raram  and  tbe  trrrirr*  of  cumpetrat.  tralnni 
BUI  arc  ntmlKL     TIWM   opinmuoltlra  are   unllnitlrd. 

Complete  Tractor  Course  Included 

Complete  iiiMmrtion  on  the  rare,  rnvir  and 
nialnlenanoe  nf  trartnra  la  also  Inrluded  In  our 
reaular  Auto  rourw"  Trart^r  manurartiiren  «h« 
full  imoprrslion  Inlemationtl.  .Millne  •nd  »:in- 
emon-Hrantlncbam  I'o'a  have  plired  maohlnca 
wttk   ui   for   the    Iwneflt  of  our   studeot*. 

Brazifii  -y/Mktt  ani  Twt  Repairinf  Taufhl 

In  Separate  <'ouraML  BIc  Bonev  F.<rnp<l  by  Train- 
ed  t'..m[*tpni    .Men    IB   Thew   I.tne* 

Fraa  Catalsa  —  QlTca 

minflrte     trif-.rmatiaa      with 
▼WwB  of  •rhiH.I    and    eaotp 


Moitejr-Back 
Guarantee 

We     guarantee     to 
VMltfr     fou     for     a 
■  aa     diauf- 

Halr     man, 
i»r. 


•talM,  partaf  fr«ia  I10O 
lalaii  BMuSr  or  rete4 


Bit  Faetoriae  Cadan* 
Our     School — In     fx-t 

th^f  ■itM«t<-<l  In  Uie  errarMrt-- 
mcnt  vf  ear  laMeMt  CouTM . 
TWr 

a»d< 


ifrwltiat^a.  Wntrfor 
n.  B*tt«T  cull,  iooip  trmlB 
•nd  eirrr>«  ■•  bandnils  do. 
Ovr  fuaraote*  proUK-to  ftm. 


Michigan  State  Auto  Schooli 

Mor/  Pra^0saiv0  Auto  Scftoo/ m  Am^rrca" — 'M  tht  /f*art  oft/i*  Jkfto /ntfuatfy' 

.i?.'.°»^"v£'o^°lgJg'rvt  Detroit.  Mich.,U.S.A. 


HAY 


Hhip  To   The  Old    Dellalile  Houae 
Danlal  McCaffray'a  Son* 

«nt25  Wjtjjl  BlUt.         P  ttlturin,  ft. 


u 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE    RAM     LAMBS 

Sf»mf    rrj»dv    for    licht    wrTlrre.      Trtre    rU'lit 
^    C.    TOMKI.N.s,      KLLK.VTO.N.    LYC.    f<>  .    I'A. 


POULTRY 
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GROWING  FEATHERS  QUICKLY 


Chicks  that  feather  quickly  are 
preferable  In  the  commercial  poultry 
business.  When  the  young  birds 
have  developed  a  good  coat  of  feath- 
ers they  are  in  less  danger  from 
chilling  in  the  wind  and  rain.  The 
late  hatched  chicks  especially  need 
a  quick  feather  growth  and  they  are 
the  birds  that  are  sometimes  the 
slowest  in  growing  them. 

Among  the  feeds  to  promote  rapid 
feather  growth  are  sour  milk  and 
oats.  We  have  found  that  chicks 
that  have  access  to  plenty  of  sour 
milk  seem  to  feather  the  best.  If 
some  of  the  chicks  show  a  lack  of  In- 
terest In  the  milk,  they  can  be  made 
to  eat  more  of  it  by  using  It  in  a 
wet  mash.  Oats  seem  to  have  a  good 
influence  and  we  use  dry  rolled  oats 
as  a  starter  When  the  chicks  are 
nearly  feathe>«d  they  will  be  able  to 
eat  some  boiled  oats  and  as  they  de- 
velop it  sometimes  pays  to  feed  boil- 
ed oats  on  tbe  range  in  galvanized 
pails  so'the  birds  will  eat  their  fill 
and  obtain  a  good  crop  capacity  and 
plenty  of  feather  food. 

Ground  oats  in  the  dry  mash  are 
good  for  the  young  growing  stock, 
especially  the  late  hatched  birds 
which  must  receive  all  they  can  eat 
to  develop  plenty  of  frame  and 
feathers  lie  fore  the  cold  winter 
nights.  It  Is  best  to  mark  birds  that 
feather  slowly  and  not  use  them  for 
breeding  stock.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral Barred  Rocks  that  developed 
feathers  so  slowly  that  they  were 
nearly  naked  after  reaching  a  pound 
in  weight.  Later,  they  developed  a 
good  coat  of  plumage  and  fine  bar- 
ring and  there  was  a  temptation  to 
use  them  as  breeders.  But  what 
would  be  the  result?  Next  year  the 
young  might  have  the  same  fault  of 
slow  feathering  and  trying  to  raise 
such  birds  at  a  profit  is  very  dis- 
couraging and  unsatisfactory.  One 
of  the  important  factors  in  profitable 
poultry  production  Is  vigor  and  we 
cannot  obtain  it  by  breeding  from 
these  slow  feathering  birds  that  are 
easily  chilled  and  stunted. 

The  feathering  of  tbe  old  birds  at 
moulting  time  also  has  some  Influ- 
ence on  their  vigor  and  laying  pow- 
ers during  the  second  year.  Sun- 
flower seed  in  the  ration  seems  to  be 
good  feather  food,  flenty  of  green 
food  and  a  well  balanced  mash 
should  be  supplied  to  the  hens  so 
that  when  they  do  moult  the  pro- 
cess will  not  be  delayed.  An  abun- 
dance of  sour  milk  will  be  useful  at 
that  time.  On  some  farms  there  is 
a  tendency  to  feed  the  birds  well  un- 
til late  in  the  fall  when  they  cease 
laying  and  begin  to  moult.  Then 
they  are  neglected  and  the  best  care 
Is  lavished  on  the  young  stock.  Often 
the  old  hens  are  allowed  to  shift  for 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  obtain  enough  grain  from  the 
fields  to  keep  them  thrifty  until  the 
snow  comes.  Sometimes  such  hens 
do  not  obtain  enough  nourishment 
to  keep  thpir  bodies  in  good  condi- 
tion and  grow  a  new  coat  of  feath- 
ers at  the  same  time.  Then  they  go 
Into  the  winter  rather  weak  and  they 
are  in  greater  danger  from  roup  and 
tuberculosis  than  strong  well  fed 
fowls.  We  do  not  believe  In  trying 
to  force  fowls  to  moult  but  think 
that  should  be  left  to  nature.  How- 
ever,   we   think    that   nature  can   be 


h(>lped  in  the  process  if  the  birds  are 
given  good  care  and  plenty  of  health- 
ful feed.  Of  course  not  many  hens 
will  ever  lay  an  egg  during  the 
moulting  period  but  they  are  getting 
ready  for  the  season  ahead  and  the 
hatching  eggs  to  be  laid  during  che 
next  spring.  It  is  the  poultryman's 
business  to  properly  prepare  «uch 
stock  for  their  work  ahead. — K. 


WINTERING  OF  BEES 


September  Is  the  month  when  bee 
men  must  begin  to  think  about  win- 
tering their  colonies.  The  bees  may 
be  wintered  either  by  Insulating  in 
good  packing  cases  having  heavy 
packing  on  all  sides  or  by  placing 
them  in  the  cellar. 

For  the  packing  case  method,  the 
New  York  State  College  bee  men 
advocate  the  use  of  cases  holding 
four  colonies.  Each  case  should  pro- 
vide four  inches  of  Insulation  on  the 
bottom,  eight  inches  on  the  sides  and 
one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  hives.  Thi.-t 
insulation  should  be  given  the  latter 
part  of  September  or  the  first  half 
of  October. 

Cellar  Wintering  Hints 
Cellar  wintering  is  strongly  urged 
for  middle  and  northern  New  York. 
The  bees  should  be  put  in  the  cellar 
before  they  have  lost  part  of  their 
vitality  by  hard  freezing,  which 
means  not  later  than  the  first  half 
of  November.  The  cellar  used  should 
always  be  below  the  frost  line  and 
the  temperature  never  below  40  de- 
grees F.  even  In  the  coldest  weath- 
er. Ideal  temperatures  are  between 
45  degrees  F.  and  52  degrees  F.  Sud- 
den changes  in  temperature  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  cellar  must  be  dark; 
little  ventilation  is  needed. 

Leave  Hive  Entrances  Open 
The  summer  entrances  to  the  hires 
may  usually  be  left  open,  and  In  no 
case  should  the  bees  be  confined  to 
the  hives  by  screen,  as  is  some- 
times done.  After  putting  the  bee* 
In  the  cellar  they  should  be  left  ab- 
solutely without  disturbance  until 
spring.  From  the  first  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  April  Is  usualy  a  good 
time  to  take  bees  out  of  the  cellar. 


FRENCH  FARMERS  WANT 
RABBITS 


A  French  peasant  told  a  Red  Cros« 
reconstruction  worker  that  one  of 
the  thaee  animals  needed  most  to  re- 
stock his  farm  was  the  rabbit.  Chick- 
ens, rabbits  and  a  cow  or  two — the«e 
were  the  most  important  features  of 
the  farm  in  the  Frenchman's  poiat 
of  view. 

American  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives in  their  work  of  helping  the 
peasants  restore  their  farms  to  & 
productive  basis  are  amazed  at  the 
regard  in  which  the  farmers  of  Italy 
and  France  hold  the  rabbit.  In  Italy 
the  decrease  in  alfalfa  and  clover 
caused  a  great  depletion  of  rabbit*, 
and  during  the  wr  r  they  were  killed 
off  in  great  numbers  for  food. 

In  tbe  States  rabbit  breeding  is  ■ 
hobby  of  many  of  our  farmers,  but 
It  has  never  reached  the  dignity  of 
an  Important  industry.  As  pets  the 
little  animals  rank  high  In  childrea'* 
favor,  but  in  Italy  and  France  they 
are  popular  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
edibility.  Belgian  hares  are  famous 
In  France. 


HOW  TO  GET  MOST  OUT  OF 
PELTS 


The  weather  is  usually  mild  be- 
fore November  15th,  and  very  often 
so  during  EXecembcr,  therefore  skins 
freshly  taken  from  the  carcass,  es- 
pecially skunk  .skins,  should  have  all 
excess  f;it  scraped  off,  bone  removed 
from  tails,  skins  placed  on  well  shap- 
ed boards,  fur  side  in,  stretched  taut 
and  nailed,  so  that  every  part  of 
the  skin  will  dry. 

The  inexperienced  trapper  ships 
lots  of  green  fur  in  mild  weather, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
dealer  receives  such  lots  in  bad  con- 
dition. Skins  are  tainted,  partly 
damaged,  or  in  most  cases  wholly 
rotten. 

Green  skunk  and  raccoon  may  be 
shipped  in  wooden  Ijoxes  by  express 
promptly  after  skinning,  but  only  in 
cold  weather.  Green  skins  must 
never  lay  in  mild  weather  or  for  any 
length  of  time  In  cold  weather.  If 
the  weather  be  onild  the  fur  will 
taint  or  rot.  depending  on  the  length 
of  time  the  skin  Is  neglected.  Even 
In  cold  weather  the  skin  will  taint 
In  a  short  period.  When  the  skin 
taints  or  becomes  rotten  the  fur  will 
slough  or  Blip  off  and  It  becomes 
worthless. 

While  complaints  may  arise  be- 
cause some  houses  do  not  pay  quota- 
tions or  grade  unfairly,  if  trappers 
will  learn  how  to  properly  handle 
furs,  fewer  complaints  will  arise 
since  many  damaged  and  worthless 
skins  are  shipped  every  season  by 
trappers  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
condition,  or  know  the  value,  hence 
complaint  of  unfair  dealings  when 
they  get  returns  from  reliable  hous- 
es. Trappers  should  also  be  instruct- 
ed not  to  trap  out  of  season.  They 
ship  many  skins  that  are  trashy  and 
worthless  expecting  good  prices.  This 
is  also  a  reason  why  they  complain 
of  returns. — Donald  Benjamin. — 
New  York. 


AUGUST  EXPORTS  SHOW 
INCREASE 


The  decline  in  our  export  trade 
Indicated  by  the  July  figures  did  not 
continue  In  August,  according  to  a 
statement  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign   and  Domestic  Commerce 

lof  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

P  Exports  during  August  amounted 
to  176.000,000  more  than  in  July, 
being  valued  at  J646. 000.000.  In 
Aagust  last  year  the  total  was  $527,- 
000,000.  For  the  eight  months  end- 
ed with  August  exports  were  valued 
at  $5,275,000,000,  against  $4,009,- 
000,000  In  1918. 

August  Imports  amounted  tO 
$308,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $35,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  July,  but  a 
gain  over  the  $273,000,000  recorded 
in  IdlS.  For  the  eight  months  end- 
ed with  August  Imports  Increased 
from  $2.ft61.O00.000  in  1918  to  |2.- 
2$3,000.oon  in  1919. 


LATE  POTATO  CROP  BELOW  LAST 
YEAR 


The  late  commercial  potato  crop 
now  for  the  first  time  receives  a 
separate  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  I'nited  States  De- 
Vartment  of  Agriculture.  For  the 
date  of  September  1.  the  condition 
of  this  crop  indicates  a  yield  of  123.- 
618  carloads,  or  considerably  below 
the  estimate  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  146.048  carloads.  Late  pota- 
toes raised  for  local  supply  and  all 
other  late  potatoes  not  entering  dis- 
tribution by  carloads  are  not  includ- 
ed in  these  estimates.  One  carload 
equals  700  bushels. 
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THE  LIGHT-SIX 

A  BEAUTIFUL,  clean-cut  car  of  119 -inch  wheelbase  with 
plenty  of  room  for  five  passengers,  and  a  50-horsepower 
motor  that  takes  you  over  country  roads  at  top  speed 
and  climbs  the  steepest  grades  without  effort. 

On  its  mahogany-finished  instrument  board  are  conveniently 
grouped  a  speedometer,  oil  pressure  gauge,  ammeter,  lighting  and 
ignition  switches ;  upholstery  is  genuine  leather.  Gjrpsy-type  top 
with  plate  glass  windows  in  the  back. 

Its  power  and  staying  qualities  have  been  extraordinarily 
demonstrated  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
owners. 

Studebaker  builds  complete  in  its  own  factories  practically 
every  vital  part  of  this  beautiful  LIGHT-SIX,  thus  reducing  mid- 
dlemen's profits  to  a  minimum  and  making  possible  such  sterling 
high  quality  at  its  unusually  low  price. 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


THE  BIG- SIX 

$2135 


AU  pricu  /.  e.  b.  Dtlreil 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit.  Mick.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  WalkenrUie,  Cauula 

Addr9»»  mil  torretpmmdmnr*  ta  Somlh  B*mJ 

Ask  any  Studtbaktr  dealer  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  this  LIGHT-SIX 


NONONgTAOWN 

YEARTO 


I  man.    Jark«t  bo>M 


CiMpare  PMrt  f w  Pwat  23 

vaur  MoM.     Pwfact  hkricsOoo.     ^ 

Birabrri.   0,<»  >t.»»»r<««  *IH1J  11     U>lf  ■—l««cc.t» 
villMoefarcaaBadvmiic^iDsrie*.   G«i|r«a»«n0w 
«nt  I0W.M  t>cd.r«ck  price— •Dd  tite  •  «lNl*  yMf 

ra  umA  ttJI  klada  of  farm  •qolpOMnt.    Wriw  for  tt. 


I 

I 

ITbtt  Nartman  Co.^'i;^.'tf7SL«.  I 
I  §■■  i^  1^  ■■!■■■■  ^ 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  sbwIuM  r»et.  A  Jmer  /amer  brmubt 
bit  HioftBcat  of  old  b«(i  tu  u«  *n4  ukrd  u< 
what  Umt  wen  worth-  U>  tntrl  him  tnd  rk^« 
him  on  tb«  »i«>t  cberk  for  flU  4S.  ITeTimuly  h» 
hid  b»co  offrrf^l  t'.-O  00  on  Uie  Mmr  ill-xmrnt 
of  b»v«  (N«me  ind  »ddrrM  of  rimin  fl<en  lo 
Any   one  oo   rc<]tj««t  I 

For  Bc4  Prie*  Send  Old  Baft  lo  KnoM 

Id  bu'inna  30  T«*n  and  •baolutrl;  dcprnd- 
ihle.  You  iM  a  aquara  and  bonrst  dral  from 
!hn  conoera.  \»>  pay  top  markrc  pn^-M  io4 
-end  rheck  or  pay  ra«ta  ImincdiaUlir  on  r»<^ipt 
f  i-oodi.  Wrtta  lu  for  prire  Hit  or  brin*  your 
ia(9  to  lu  yourwir.  Phona  ui.  If  deslrablt. 
and   cT.nipare  our  prlrw   with  olhm 

David  N.  Knott's  Sons,  phibd«i|ihia.  Pa 


Ullllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim!: 

I    William  Rftrnpton  Co.    | 

S           f^ofernmeat    and  Municipal  Boodt  ^ 

S  Ovtr  m  Quarltr  Ccnfury  In  ihit  Butintu  S 

E                 14  Wall  StrMt,  N«w  York  s 

S  St.  Looi                                             Chicaia  S 

S  CbKinnati                                      New  Oleana  S 
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Film  Packs 

[)eTcloped  25c 

Mail  us  your  expf>>fil  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  Iwrlve  exposures,  sizet  4  x  S  or 
3'<  x  S55  and  smaller,  for  2Sc.  Prints  on 
\'eIox  Paper  at  re.i^onable  prices  ii  de- 
aired.    The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOnV  nAWORTTI  COMPANY 

(l-^astman  Kr><):ik  Cmnpany) 
1020  Chestnut  St..  l-|lII.AUi:i,riIIA.P.\. 


Star  Grindert  Direct  From  Factory 


You  can  buy  this  old  reliable 
feed  grioder  for  less  money  be- 
«caua«y(ni  pay  only  onp  amalt  prott. 
Ita  eapanty  wnrkmaothip,  and  raa* 
tciiali  arr  ahaolui^ly  fuaraotead.  It 
grind* mm  and ■mallgratoa perfectly. 
Hort*  or  Bfli  power.  Wrila  to  Tnt 
bocklrt  and  pric^ 

THE  PERRY  MFG.  CO, 
SMSt.,   Haw  Uii^t—.  Otto 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


OctuUer  4,  1^10. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October  4,   191 't. 
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METHODS  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
FLOCK— HUSBANDRY 


jr     "Make  'Em  Grow  Fast        i| 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

AiiY<N.w.ni!  ju4WhmY.Niw.nl  It!  BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

BESn-SOLID  BUTTEBMTLK  ii  pure  creamery  buttermilk  with  NOTHINO  added 
— notblng  Uk^n  «w»y  but  the  water.  NOT  MODIFIED  by  the  addition  of  SUL- 
PHUBIO  ACID  or  any  other  presenratlTe.  Its  own  natural  LACTIC  ACID  keepi  It 
freita. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Also  guarantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  results  from  feeding  It. 

Our  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  the  only  buttermilk  on  the  market  that  yon 
can  drink  yourself  or  use  to  make  batter-cakes  for  your  table. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Colligt,  Amn,  Iowa,  fid  two  troupi  ot  hosi.  ••mo  numbor.  tan*  littor — record 
por   too   lln.   gam   in   woight. 


Days 

..218 
...IM 


Cor* 
442  Ibt. 
I4<  Ita. 


Mm<  MmI 

33  Ibt. 
9  Ibt. 


Wheat 
Middliegt 
31  Ibt. 
14  Ibt. 


Wtight 
296  Ibi. 
29t  Ibt. 

3  Ibt. 
You  can 


A,  CONDENSED  4,^ 


Gaia  or  Saviat     <2  294  lb*.  24  Ibt.  17  lb*. 

No.  I  had  no  butttr  milk.    Ne.  2  had  all  thoy  would  drink, 
do  at  wtll  or  better. 

Uted  by  the  Packer*  and  ether  loedert  in  CAR  LOTS. 

''^I^.  J?o"u'u'i*'«'  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  keept  them  healthy  and  tett  them  to  market  earlier. 

SEMI-SOLIO    BUTTERMILK   it  a  tale  food— eteriliied  and    patteur- 
iied. 

A   SOO-lb.  barrel   it  seual   to   t.OOO  (allont  of  buttermilk. 
To  taie  you   freight   planti   ha>e   boen   built   lo   teveral   dillerent   itatet. 
Why    ute    a    tubititute    or    Modified    Buttermilk?      Uie    SEMI-SOLIO 
BUTTERMILK— it'i   pure   and   nnadultenited.     Send   your  order   today. 

Caitira   Retrsoentatiys  ■  Manufacturtrt 

I.  H.  NESTER  &  CO.  ConsolkUted  Products  Co. 


83  8a.   Front  St..  Phlla..   Pa. 


LINCOLN,    NEB. 


Too  often  a  flock  of  sheep  is  neg- 
lected after  shearing  time,  or  the 
latter  part  of  summer.  They  are 
generally  left  to  themselves  in  some 
large  field  the  rest  of  the  season  and 
scarcely  any  attention  given  them. 
There  are  a  few  details  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  at  this  time,  that 
will  add  greatly  to  their  thrift  and 
well  being. 

Better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
limiting  them  to  a  small  acreage  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  flock  the  run  of 
a  very  large  field  or  pasture.  As  they 
like  a  change,  the  pasture  can  be  bet- 
ter maintained  by  arranging  it  info 
fields  of  fair  size.  In  large  pastures 
it  is  their  habit  to  graze  in  certain 
places  which  they  will  eat  very  close, 


danger  from  the  stomach  worm.  The 
eggs,  left  on  the  ground  by  Infected 
animals  incubate  and  the  young 
worms  are  taken  up  by  the  lanibp. 
when  grazing.  Fortunately,  this  is 
seldom  troublesome  %9  the  older 
sheep. 

If  the  ground  has  be«ai  Infected,  do 
not  allow  the  lambs  to  run  on  it  un- 
til it  has  been  under  cultivation. 
Many  flock  owners  are  finding  it 
profitable  to  provide  green  grazing 
crops.  One  piece  of  land  sown  to 
rye  will  furnish  fall  and  syvlng  pas- 
ture, and  can  be  reseeded  to  furnish 
oats  and  peas  afterward,  or  a  fall 
crop  of  rape,  which  cannot  be  excell- 
ed,  for   green   crops. 

The  English  way  of  setting  light 
hurdles  to  confine  the  flock  to  a  small 
area  until  It  is  closely  eaten,  is  be- 
\nS  adopted  by  many  sheep  farmers. 


Contradora  U  the  GOTcnmeni 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

318    Markat    Straat,     Philadelphia. 


HEDNSEYSJ 

|196|    |368| 


em 
r  ^^  These    fifureo    repreeenl    the  I 
axraee    butler    fat    pr<><liir-  | 
tinn    of     a     rrade    herd    In  L 
llllia*«n(a     hrtore    and    after    the 
uae  nf  •   pure  t>re<l  Uuenur;  bulL  [ 
ETbe  ImprTed  herd 
nrousht   the    owner    vrimntt- 
Ity.—the    orlctul.     only 
drudKer>.      Write      to 
■eodeit     for     dearrtftion*! 
lat    ftirtt    and    send    for 
or     free     N«iklet.      "The 
^rade    <inrrn»e\  " 
rbo      American      Gueratoy 
Cattle  Club 
loi  11  U.  Petertmro.  N.H. 


$M/> 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  tankage  as  it  due-s 
tlie  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
Uie  end.  You  can  always  depentl  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  [)rices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 

36th  and  Cray*   Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 
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Porkers  Making  Good  Use  of  Good  Pastures 


Hi 


M».jtj|»Or<»jjJj.  ( 


REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Fl«*   lltton   to 
dkooee  from      Sli   «eeka  old   rUt   tlS  esHi. 

1..   e    TO.MKINH,       Ellenton.   brf-   Co.  Pa 


HAMPSHIRE   SHEEP.     Wo  are  o«eriot   ran   lamke. 
Mred    bT   a    mn   of    Walniil    Hall    M««ierpiff»    '-'II- 
IWIN    BKOOK   fARM,  NTWVII.I.K.    "* 


PA. 


Safety 

Deposit 

Box 


Every  home  needs  a  safe  and  convenient  place  to  keep  Liberty  Bonds,  Insurance 
Policie?",  Deeds,  Note*,  |{e«-eiptji  and  other  valuables.  This  Safety  lieposit  Bo«  is 
made  of  heavy  liesseiner  steel  in  beautiful.  hard-l>alce<i,  blaclt  enamel,  .'^ize  Hi  x5i 
s  21  in.  Has  kwk  and  ttwo  keys.  Sent  prepaid  for  two  subscriptions  for  the  l»alance 
of  this  >ear  and  all  of  nert,  or  to  January  1.  I9il.  at  75c.  each.  Or  for  a  single 
subscription  and  50c.  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER,  261  Sontli  Tkird  Street.  Pliilnilelpkin,  Fa. 


and  neglect  the  rest.  It  Is  advisable 
to  keep  the  rams  separate  from  the 
main   flock  during  the  summer. 

When  flies  torment  the  sheep  a 
great  deal,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to 
apply  a  coat  of  pine  tar  to  their  nos- 
trils, thus  helping  to  ward  off  the 
gadfly  which  causes  grub  in  the 
head,  and  the  tar  is  also  beneficial 
for  sheep  that  have  catarrh.  Dip  a 
Stick  that  has  been  wound  with  cloth 
and  dipped  in  the  tar,  and  apply  to 
the  nostrils. 

Always  have  places  in  the  pasture 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
where  the  sheep  can  obtain  salt  and 
sulphur  at  any  time,  as  they  are  less 
liable  to  contract  colds  fnnu  eating 
much  sulphur  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  In  the  spring.  Ordinary 
coarse  salt  is  generally  preferred, 
and  the  sulphur  can  be  mixed  with 
it  until  it  Is  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Good  running  water  in  the  lot.  is 
one  of  the  essentials.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable at  any  time  to  allow  horses 
or  colts  to  run  with  the  sheep  as  they 
run  about  to  such  an  extent  that 
often  the  sheep  get  injured.  Swine 
can  be  kept  in  the  same  field  to  much 
better  advantage. 

During  the  burning  beat  of  noon- 
day, it  Is  always  noted  that  sheep  are 
inclined  to  lie  down  in  the  shade 
and  chew  their  cud.  They  graze 
mostly  In  the  morning  and  early 
evening.  Therefore  it  is  important 
that  plenty  of  good  shade  is  avail- 
able. 

Fresh,  untainted  ground,  free  from 
any  infection  should  be  given  the 
lambs  to  forage  on,  as  where  per- 
manent pastures  are  used,     there  is 


These  hurdles  are  advanced  as  soon 
as  the  confined  area  has  been  clean- 
ed, and  narrow  openings  made  to  al- 
low the  lambs  to  run  ahead  of  the 
ewes  and  forage  on  the  new  ground. 
^Vhere  it  is  desired  to  fatten  the 
Iambs  quickly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
feed  g^'ain  here  In  the  hiirtlled  space. 
When  rape  Is  seeded  on  well  pre- 
pared rich  soil,  it  does  well  drilled 
in  rows  30  inches  apart  on  a  flat 
at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  per  acre,  and 
there  is  less  waste  than  when  sown 
broad  cast.  It  should  be  cut  abL-ut 
4  inches  from  the  ground  when  a 
cut  crop  of  it  is  wanted  for  feeding. 
Then  it  will  make  a  good  growth  for 
the  second  crop.  Give  it  sparingly 
at  first  to  the  sheep  when  coming 
from  other  pastures  until  they  are 
accustomed  to  it.  Vetch,  cabbage 
and  alfalfa  are  good  for  feeding 
sheep. 

Lambs  that  are  to  be  fattened  in 
winter  can  be  kept  doing  well  on 
rape  and  clover  until  winter,  with 
good  hay  and  grain  furnished  as  the 
season  advances,  thus  getting  accus- 
tomed to  the  feeds  in  their  winter 
quarters  when  taken  there.  If  one 
keeps  ram  lambs  to  be  sold  as  lambs, 
or  carried  into  yearling  form,  it  is 
well  to  grain  them  thru  the  fall  to 
secure  full  development,  otherwise 
they  are  poor  sellers. 

A  suitable  grain  mixture  for  lambs 
is  made  by  mixing  wheat  bran  four 
parts;  whole  oats  two  parts;  finely 
ground  corn  meal  two  parts,  and  oil 
meal  one  part.  In  warm  weather  re- 
duce the  corn  meal  and  increase  the 
oat  proportion. — Counry  Contribu- 
tor. 


<' 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Pliiliidfli-lii.!,  I'a..  S.'iil.  29,  I'Jl'J. 
As  was  ri-|iiirifil  in  (Ik'sc  columns  last 
week,  tlie  suj>iilti>s  of  ncarliy  (mils  and 
Te^eialiU's  conliiiuf  In  ilcirvasi'  and  I'liila- 
del|>!>ia  IS  iMinijifllcd  to  look  more  to  di.s- 
tant  points  (or  .iuiii>lii's  siuftiiicut  to  iiiei-t 
rfqiiiri'uii'nts.  Today,  IIkti-  hiti-  ;J2  <  ars  of 
npplei),  ;<  tars  of  iiears,  '2  cars  of  plums,  '2 
cars  of  Ifinous,  3  cars  of  pcailics,  J7  car* 
of  grapes,  7  cars  of  quiiucs,  1  car  of  car- 
n>t»,  14  cars  of  cantaloupes,  2  cars  of  cu- 
cuMiliers,  2  cars  of  wliite  putatocs.  7  cars 
of  ivii'i't  potatoes,  4  car*  of  cauliflower.  4 
c»rs  of  lettuce,  0  cars  of  onions,  y  cars  of 
tomatoes,  and  6  mixed  cars  of  fruit  .Itid 
ve^etalileK  from  various  outside  and  distant 
points  iiffered  at  tlie  market  house  dejiot, 
Htlh  and  I'licstnut  streets.  In  addition  tn 
tliis  there  were  31  cars  of  potatoes,  20  cars 
of  cal>l>a»;e  and  4  cars  of  onions  at  Miu 
Reading  delivery  yards.  Second  and  >lll^le^ 
Blreets.  aii.l  a'lout  I'l  cars  of  potatoes  in 
I'eniisj  .%ani,i    yards    at    Itlst    and    C'lieBi- 


count  of  the  .tenrish  holidays,  Uosli-.\sliaiia, 
which  were  <iliservcd  on  Thursday  ami  Fri 
day.  Iminediale^y  afti>r,  however.  prices 
iie^aii  III  dei'line  and  the  market  has  ruled 
weak  and  lower  ever  since.  Totlay,  prices 
ranged  as  follows:  Kowls.  2>i(>i  Mv ,  chick- 
ens, 2ii(iiMc,  ducks,  :i.'>(ii3Uc;  old  roosters, 
2;K<i  2:h: 

ESKS 
Offerings  of  siriitly  l.iii.y  fresh  e.'.;s  ari' 
extreinoly  li;;ht  and  llie  marlset  has  advaiU'>  d 
;i  ccnls  per  dozen  s.ih  c  las!  week.  ,ind  th»- 
lirosfiects  are  for  a  still  higher  market.  .\t 
this  writing  fancy  m-arhy  lirsts  are  selling 
at  .'>7e,  unil  current  ri'eeijils  with  well-known 
hraiids  liringiiig  a  ]ireniiiim  over  these  jirict's. 
Western  eggs  are  selling  at  .14 '</ •">.'ie  j.er 
dozen  for  firsts,    with  extra   firsts  ut  j7c. 


the 

nut   .StreeLs.  Also, 

of    oranges,  grape 

upp'.es    and  graj>e 


there 
«,  pe; 
fruit 


were  ahout  (i3  cars 
fs,  plums,  peaches, 
Kidd    at    tliP    auctiou 


Vegetables 
.lerspy  and  Teniisy  Ivania  continue  to 
the  great  hulk  of  the  potatoes.  Xt-w 
(iiaiits  in  l.'dl  Ih.  sacks  are  selling 
at  ♦3..'>U  Jier  sack  for  I  lie  No  1  stock. 
I  at  ♦•J.4i»'.i  J  ."ill.  The  round 
CoM'lers     and     (ireen     Monn- 


as 


New 
•apply 
Jersey 
mostly 
with  No 
slock    Huch 

tuns  are  selling  at  il'n  i.2'>  per  l.'iOlh. 
»»••![,  Practically  all  of  the  I'ennsylvaiiin 
I>otitoes  are  shipped  in  hulk,  and  these  are 
eelliiig  ni'islly  at  $-.7'>'"  2.!i'>  ]>er  cwt.,  with 
tome  very  fancy  Chester  I'ounty  |K>tatoes 
hrmging  lip  10  ijl'i.Mii  per  cwt.  Tlie  potatoes 
biu'.ed  ill  hv  the  nearhy  New  .lerspy  farm 
tti  are  selling  generally  at  90c''i$l  per 
biiket,  while  those  hauled  in  hy  the  uearhy 
Pennsylvania  farmers  heing  of  hetter  qual- 
ity hring  from  $■!('(  l.l.j  per  ^»  hasket.  No. 
2  potatoes  range  all  the  way  from  4i>(ii 
I'tc  per  '^a  hasket  as  to  conilition  and  qual- 
ity. Tiiere  are  iml  very  many  heans  coon- 
lUg  to  the  market  at  t!ie  present  lime,  hut 
a  must  of  thriu  are  of  rather  poor  quality, 
lower  prices  are  prevailing  and  a  range  of 
3j  I  7.1c  per  Hhaskel  would  »l>out  cover 
(juoUlions  on  green  heaus.  while  the  was 
l.ean<  hring  all  the  way  from  4Uc('i  $1  jier 
S  hatket.  The  Kastcrn  Shore  is  sending  a 
(cw  heins  hut  in  hardly  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  quote  intelligently.  The  supply  of 
bua  h  heels  continues  rather  light  and  sales 
tre  heing  made  from  3  cents  up  to  5  cents 
Tier  hunch.  The  supidies  of  cahhage  lia»» 
i)e<n  increasing  ever  »ince  our  last  rei>orl, 
and  iirues  gradually  declined  until  the  close 
of  last  week  .'ales  were  heing  made  mostly 
around  |',Jt»<ii  li.l  per  ton  for  domestic,  with 
Dan-.sli  up  to  »3(i.  There  was  a  little  flraier 
tone  to  the  market  today  however,  and  the 
market  is  prohahlv  $1  per  lou  higher,  with 
Mle»  ranging  from  $:;"(.i  ;tii  per  ton  for 
dome*tic  with  Danish  at  t:W'i  31  P>r  ton. 
The  nearhy  cahhage  in  S  huSliel  haskel* 
•old  this  morning  at  .10'"ft1c  per  basket. 
Cirrols  are  moving  very  slowily  at  lower 
pTi-es,  lui)  li»s.  sacks  of  rough  carrots  nell- 
li  lodav  at  $1-21,  while  those  in  l.ushel 
bukets 'ranged  mostly  around  9iic(<i$l.  Tie 
neirhv  washed  carrots  in  ^-hushel  1>a~kets 
•re  selling  generally  at  61'"  »•'"•  per  liasket. 
C'au.iflower  is  very  much  lower  than  il  was 
a  week  ago.  as  the  supplies  are  much  more 
plentiful,  and  today  hest  fancy  cauliflower 
sold  at  $2  i>er  crate,  with  No.  1  stock  at 
»1.5ii.  and  choice  at  $1  per  rrsle  Celery 
i»  lUo  lower  under  heavier  suiiplies.  ftew 
York  »tate  celerv  aelline  nt  21f«  71c  per 
1>unch  and  Kalamazoo  at  $1.7Jf"  2-'-j  per 
Jirje  crate  and  »U'i  1.25  per  small  craie. 
Com  is  selling  at  just  al>oul  the  same  price 
•a  last  week,  the  Pennsylvania  selling  at 
♦  1  1l)f<i  3.10  per  hundred  ears  while  the 
Kew  .lersev  sells  at  10c(«»1.21  l>er  Sl»»s- 
ket  Cucu'mhers  are  in  light  supply,  hut  are 
showing  a  very  wide  range  in  quality  mak- 
ing   a    corresjionding    wide   range    in    price. 

Lima  heans  are  sellinit  just  a  ■trifle  lower 
then  thev  did  a  week  ago  as  H-'mshel  has- 
kel* are'now  selling  at  $l.li>''i  135  per  lias- 
ket. mostiv  Jlllfii  1.21.  Bushel  hampers 
sold  lodiv'  $1. lorn  2.25  per  hamper.  The 
onion  market  is  shout  steady  on  fancy  onions 
*l  »3''i  3.10  per  sack  of  loo  (lounds,  with 
•ome  \>o<>T  onions  as  low  as  »2.21frt2.50  per 
sick  Green  peppers  continue  to  remain 
n'louf  steadv  at  30f'i  50c  per  S  ''a»ket.  hut 
the  red  peppers  are  quite  a  little  lower  then 
they  were  a  week  ago  and  are  now  selling 
•t  40r>i65r  per  hasket.  Radishes  are  |irac- 
tieally  unrhanged  at  fl'.ilio  per  hamper. 
Romaine  is  meeting  •  good  demand  »'  J. 'f'" 
|1  per  hox.  with  prospects  of  a  still  higher 
market.  Squash  is  rather  scarce  hut  as  the 
'  offerings  are  mostly  jioor  prices  are  nhowing 
BO  imiirovement  and  sales  are  made  mostly 
around    71c    per    H  t'ssket.      New    .ler«ey    t" 


21e(.i4i|     hasket.      Tomatoes.    |3'i' 3    per    hu. 
New    .lersey,    #l'ri2.1o    carrier. 

Fruit. — .Vpple-,  .Mcintosh,  *4'.i9;  Wealth.* 
.^r,(ii  T.:,i).  I'eachi-s,  $-J(<i  4  crate;  Jersey, 
il.lU'i'  3.10    hiisiiel. 


LANCASTER    PRODUCE 


UiiicastiT,    Pa.,    Sept.    2'J,    I'JlO. 

Husiness  was  hrislc  in  all  produce  m.ir- 
kcls  iiere  today  with  iilTerings  large  and  the 
alleiidaiiie  of  farnnTs  alwvu  nonn.il.  Prices 
were  held  firmly  ut  last  week's  ligures,  eg:is 
selling  rapidly  at  (il  cents  a  dozen.  Tliere 
were  only  slight  changes  either  way  in  tlio 
other    prices. 

Huiter  «iid  Kgg^. — f'reamery  liutler.  f.li 
Jier  111.;  country  Imtter,  Oldi  70e.  Kri'sli 
eggs,  Glc  per  dozen;  duck  eggs,  ooc;  goose 
eggs.     10    cents    each. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $171'"  2 
each;  dresseil  young  chickens,  »1c('i  $1.30 ; 
no   oflferiiigs  of  live  /owls. 

Vegetahles. — I'orn.  11f"'21c  dozi-n  ;  lieets, 
.1c  liiiiich;  hcans.  Iim.i  12c  ¥i  peck;  toiiii- 
tiies,  $1  liasket;  do.  i><"  r*e  Imx  ;  lima  heans, 
.loc  quart;  cauliflower,  lii'n  lie  head;  cah- 
hage, jfi;  ioc  head:  sweet  iiotatoes,  31c  'i 
peck;  i>olatoes.  iiil.71'"2  per  hiishel :  d"., 
30c  \'i  peck;  turnips,  lie  Vi  peck;  spinach. 
20  cents  yit  |ieck:  parsnips,  5c  per  l<ox; 
lettuce.    J  I'll  20c    head. 

i'riiilH. — .\pplcs.  2o';<  40e  •/»  peck;  peach- 
es, lie  liox;  watermelons.  S-jfti  (ilc  each; 
cantaloupes,  oliiiie  each;  pears,  3U('i35c  '/it 
peck. 

tirain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.20  per  Iiii.;  rye. 
$l.l>1;  oats,  ale:  corn,  $l.t»1;  tiiiiotliy  hay, 
$30  per  tun;  mixed  bay,  $2tS;  wheal  straw, 
$10;  oat  straw,   $1. 


TOBK  FBOOUCE   MARKETS 


York.    Pu..    Sept.    2U.    laiU. 

The  market  situation  has  not  improved  in 
Yorli,  and  it  is  not  expected  il  will  he  any 
heller  until  after  the  County  Pair.  C"rn  at 
11  lo  20  cents  per  Jozeii.  Lima  hems  at 
20c  quart,  and  tomatoes  at  3o'/i  4iie  per 
hasket  were  some  of  the  features  of  the 
week's  markets.  Potatoes  are  not  in  de- 
mand at  any   price. 

Kggs. — tiofiiOlc    per   dozen. 

Hiitter. — Country,  tiof"  tile  Ih. ;  separator, 
O5'"7oc    Ih.      Milk,    luc   quart. 

Poultry.— Hens,  24(.i  2t)C  Ih.;  springers, 
25'"2Cc"lh.;  dressed.    75c'"  $1.71   each. 

VegetaMes, — Potatoes.  15((i21c  H  peck; 
$ir"1.75  a  hushd;  cahhage.  3<'i  loc  head; 
lettuce,  2'"  1c  head;  radishes,  3'"  1c  hunch; 
heels,  5c  hox;  onions.  5c  bunch;  20'"  21c  Vi 
peck;  lima  heans,  20'"  25c  pint;  soup  heans, 
1S("  25c  quart;  celery,  5'<ilUc  stalk:  egg 
planis,  3'"«c;  heans,  lOCx  15c  Mi  peck;  to- 
matoes, lo'ii  3Uc  [-2  peck;  lard.  3(*'<<43c  Ih. ; 
corn,    15  ("30c   dozen. 

Fruit. — .\pide»,  H>'"  50c  '/4  i>eck;  $1.10(7/ 
2  per  hu. ;  peaches.  30(fi  6Uc  \i  peck;  $1.5U 
("2    per    basket;    pears,    5 (in  loc    box. 

KeUil  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2,40; 
corn,  $2.21;  oats.  $1.01:  rye.  $1.01;  liran, 
$3   per  cwt.;  middlings.   $3.50  cwt. 

-        ■  Grain    Market— Wheal.    -■  " -• 

oats,    »9c;     rye.    $1.40 
middling,  $65   per  ton. 


Wholesale 
corn,  $2.10; 
$4t)    per    ton; 


bran. 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 


aatoes  are  selling  mostly  at  $11'  I-'O  per 
H-basket  with  now  and  then  some  »ery  fan 
«y  Irriiiging  $1.10f"2.  hut  their  season  ts 
praclicillv  over  and  tomatoes  are  beginning 
to  arrive'  from  far  diMant  |K>ints.  the  first 
ear  of  the  season  from  California  arriving 
today  and  celling  at  $1  per  log.  Most  of  the 
•rriTals  however  are  from  Pennsylvania 
which  are  selling  mostly  at  7 5©  »0c  per  14- 
qnirt    basket. 

rrnlt* 

PennsyWanis  and  New  .Tersey  continue  to 
supply  the  market  with  a  few  niV'tes  but 
the  rrealer  hulk  coming  from  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  States  Practically 
si:  of  the  22  cars  offered  at  the  depot  this 
Doming  lieing  from  these  three  stales  ex- 
cept for  a  few  far  Western  hox  apple". 
Strirtlv  fancv  aj.ples  are  bringing  high 
prices  Sales  are  being  made  on  al>out  the 
following  b.isis  Barrels;  Maiden  Blush.  $4 
ffS;  Grimes  Golden.  $4.inf"7.10:  fsncy. 
|«.50;  .lonalhans.  $4(f'H.10.  a  few  sold  at 
$9;  Twei.lv  Ounce.  «1'"7:  Wealthy.  $.y" 
7.S0:  Orrpiiinirs.  $4'"t>.21;  Hubs.  Jirn  6^..n ; 
Staymans.  »1'"  7.10;  Fancy  3  inch.  $S;  York 
Im;.eria!,  $6.1or"  7.50 :  Baldwins.  $4'"": 
Delicious  $9(/i  9.10.  Quinces  per  barrel,  $3 
''''.1.71-  iier  bushel.  $2.21''"  2  71:  Peaches. 
K.  Y  Elhertss  per  bushel.  $3'"  3  21;  Grapes 
Tt'iek      Variety.     jamtK>     basket.      $I'"10..: 

>riv  basket.  l«r"23c:  4-quart  ba«kel.  aOc; 
V.liite  Varietv.  jum»>o  basket.  90c'"$l; 
pony  basket.  'lfi(fi22e:  Delaware,  pony  bas- 
net.   2o'"  22c. 

Poultry 
Live  poultry   ruled  high  U»t  week  on  »(;- 


Baliimi.re     .\ld  .    .Sept.    29.    1919. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  $2.50'" '^.75  cwt.  Cab- 
bage, nearhy,  $4(u«  per  100.  New  York. 
$40  ton.  Lettuce,  75ci'<iJ|l  basket.  Onions, 
iiearhv,  $3'"  4.  Cucumbers,  $1.71'"  2.21 
bushel.  Carrots,  1 '.i  3c  bunch.  Lima  heans. 
$l(al.lO  bushel.  Beets,  3'"4e  bunch,  tireen 
corn.  M'"20c  dozen.  Tomatoes,  00(<_i  7.>c 
basket        Squash,    4or„  loc    hasket. 

frxxn — .\pples,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
*ancc.  $3'"4.  Pennsylvania.  $ti''i  7  barrel; 
Cant'aloui>«»,  $1'"  1.21  crate  Watermelons, 
$20("  40  per  100.  J'ears.  $3.50'"  4  barrel. 
Crahapples.   $l((i  1.2.>   basket. 

Butter. — Creamery,  western  fancy,  j*'". 
o9c;  choice,  51("5tic;  i«ound  prints.  59" 
ClK.  Nearhv  rolls,  43'"  44c.  Dairy  prinU. 
43'"  44c.  .        .  ,  t 

y.ggn. — stale,  PennsyWanva  and  nearby, 
52c;  Kastern  Shoro  and  Virginia,  o2c; 
Southern.  48 ("  49c. 

Mve  Poult rv. — .Springers,  3l(a  32c  Ih. ;  old 
roosters,  21 '"'22c;  old  hens,  3(K"  31c  lb.; 
ducks,  voung.  26'"  27c;  do.,  poor,  24(<>2jc; 
guinea  fowls,  65("  70c.  , 

Grains. — 'Bag    lots     by    (ample,     $2'". 
Wheat,     new.     No.     1     red.     »2.3o;       do.. 
3.     $2.31%;     garlicky.     $2.29;     Corn 
Oi  1.75.       Oats,    standard,    white, 
rve,    nearby,    $1'"  1.50. 
■  i{,v — No.    1   timothy,  $31   t"n  :   do. 
ard.    ■$:I0.10''"  31     Ion;     light     clover. 
$30  ton.     Clover,  mixed,  $2-8'"  2.'*. 5 
rve    straw,    $14.50.       Wheat    straw, 
ton.     Oat  straw.  $14'"  M  ton. 


PITTSBURGH    PRODUCE 


19—323 


quiet  and  nnchanged.  We  quote:  Car  lots. 
to  arrive,  iiit-luding  s:icks,  western  soft  win 
ler  bran,  in  loo  Ih.  s.iiks,  ]>er  ton.  $41'"4i>: 
spring  brau,  in  luo-lh.  sacks,  ijer  lou.  $44 
(n  41. 

Corn. — Yellow,     to    arrive.     $1.€5''j  1.70. 

Oats. — No.   2    while,   78'"  79c;      No|    3,    77 
("  7<<c, 


5lif"  57c       dozen. 


Pittshurgh,    Pa.,    Sept.    2U.    1919. 

Butter. — Prints,      (i'.t '"  <i9 '/-.j  c  ;      luh.s,    08'" 
()8','sc;    cooking,    47'"4!»i' 

Kggs. — Fresh        »clect, 
Candled,    14'"  51c. 

Pou'ltry. — Live;     hens, 
lers,    21(irr22e;    springers 
38'"  40c."    I>ressed;    hens, 
2(>'"  27  ;    ducks 

Vegetahh 


30'"  35e    lb.;     roos- 

33  ("34c;    turkeys, 

40'"  4  Ic;   roosters, 

48e;    turkeys.   41  (ii  47c. 

Potatoes.  sack,  .il4'"1; 


onion.s,  sack,  $3f"  4  ;  cahliaze,  bii..  Jlil'"1.21 
corn,  basket.  75cf"$l:  celery,  31''i  loe  doz,; 
lomatoes,  4i>'"'50c;  lima  iic.iiis.  quart,  20'" 
21e. 

Fruits. — .Apples,  $2li>3.75  bii.  ^'aiitaloupes 
$3f«  2.50  crate;  peaches,  $2.25'"  3.50  bu, ; 
grafies.  32'"  33c  basket ;  quinces,  $3.25Cn' 
3.75    huKliel. 


PHILADELPHIA   LIVE   STOCK 


Philadelphia.   Pa.,  Sejit.  29.   1919. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  for  week  ending 
.September    27    were    as    foillnws: 

Beef      Sheep    and      HogS 
Cattle  Lainlis 

Total   lor  Week    ...1.809  4.4ii8  5.044 

Previous    Week    ...2.18(1  9.:i:i7  li.2H7 

<'alves. — Ueeeipis  of  calves  la~l  week  were 
1.208  hmid  against  1,135  head  week  iire- 
vious. 

Beef  Cattle. — .Steers  and  heifers  w-'re 
quiet  and  uiiihanged.  Calves  were  in  good 
request  and  liriii.  .Steers,  goiid  lo  choice, 
$13.1(»("  11;  do.,  fair  to  good,  $11.50'" 
13.50;  common  to  fair,  $9.10("  11.50:  cows, 
fat,  per  Hi.  gond  to  choice,  cornfed,  (i'"10c: 
fair  to  good.  7'"  8c;  do.,  commiin  lo  fair,  u 
'"7c;  calves,  extr.i.  choice.  $23'"23.1o;  fair 
to  good,  $18.50'"  21.10;  common,  $12.5UCa 
16.50;  heavy,  $8.1(»rii  12  lo ;  Tennessee, 
choice,    $18'.i20:    other   soutliern.    $9'"  13. 

Sheep  and  Lamhs — The  market  was  gen- 
erally Hrin  uniler  light  o(Terini;s  and  a  fairly 
active  deiuaiitl  and  prices  of  chniee  laiuhs 
were  higher.  Sheared  sheep,  weiliers.  extra, 
$10.10'"  II;  good  to  choice.  $9'"10;  tniil- 
ium,  $7('i8;  common.  $:i.1oi'"5:  ewes,  /'it, 
heavy.  $7.50'"  8;  spring  lamhs.  choice, 
||.5.50'7i  Hi;  medium,  $14'^'  11;  cuHs  and 
common,    $10'"  12. 

Hogs. — Offer: Ill's  were  moderate  and  the 
market  ruled  steady  with  a  fair  demand. 
quotations  for  hest  western,  $20'"  20.10; 
nearhy,    good,    $18. 

City  Uressed  Stock. — The  market  f-ir  li"'gs 
was  dull  and  easier.  Other  desi-riptions  were 
in  fair  request  and  firm,  with  prices  of 
H'ime  kinds  higher.  Quotations:  .steers, 
lif"24c;  heifers,  11'"21c;  cows.  ll("17c; 
calves,  city  dressed.  choi"-e,  28("30c;  coun- 
trv  dressed.  24'"  2(>e;  sheep.  111'"  22c;  lamhs. 
si.'ring(    21'"  28c:    hoi;s^.    2«i"  2(1 '^jc. 

LIVESTOCK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  29. — Cattle  higher; 
sui'ply    75   loads;    prime,    $11C'i  15.10. 

Sheep. — .\ctive;  supply  15  double  decks; 
prime  wethers,  $lo("  lo.lo;  culls  and  com- 
mon. $2("4;  lambs,  $<»'"  15.75;  calves.  $23 
("  22.50. 

Hogs.— Steady ;  supply  40  double  decks; 
prime  heavies.  $17  21<"  17.50;  medium  and 
lieavv  workers,  $17  75f«18;  light  yorkers. 
$17'"  17.21;  pigs,  $lti.1o'"17:  roughs,  $14 
fe  15.2.1. 


..30. 
No. 
$165 
751"  75 Vic. 

stand- 
mixed. 
Tangled 
$126il3 


63c;    firsts,   63  H 
current  make.   No.   2, 


KEW  TOBK  PRODUCE 

New   York    City.    .Sei-t.    29.    1919. 
Butler. — Firm;       receipts.        3.109      tubs; 
creamery,    higher    than    extras.       63S("64c: 
creamery   extras,    92    score, 
f"  62c;    packing   stock. 

Eggs. — Strong:  receip's.  4,946  cases; 
fresh  gathered  extras.  62'"  64c;  extra  firsts, 
.19(<iGIc;  firsts.  lO'-'l^c:  state.  Pennsylvania 
and  nearbv  western  hennery  whiles,  fine  to 
fancv,  S0(ri82c;  state,  do.,  ordinary  to 
prime  01('"79e:  do.  browns.  68'"  72c:  do.. 
gathered     browns    and    mixed     colors.       62i'" 


NEW    YORK    HAY    AND    GRAIN 


New    Y'ork    City.    Seiit.    29,    1919. 

Feed. — There  was  only  a  moderate  busi- 
ness in  the  market  for  mill  feed  and  the 
undertone  was  easy  owing  to  the  altitude 
of  buyers  and  evidences  that  mills  were  still 
disiHised   to  nell. 

Quotations:  City  feed,  bran.  $44:  mid- 
dlings. If  18  in  loopound  sacks;  red  dog. 
$119.  niiiniii.ll.  in  Imi  p'lund  sai-ks:  West- 
ern spring  bran,  $41. lo'ii  42  :  standard  mid- 
dlings, $17.10'"  18;  flour  middlings.  $62.50 
'"(i:i:  red  dog,  $70'"  71.  all  in  loopound 
sacks.  30  day  Klii|imcnt.  Oat  feed.  $30'ii31; 
rye  middlings,  $16;  white  hominy  feed,  nom- 
inal, all  in  100-]iouiid  sacks.  '  Cottonseed 
oil  meal,  October  .Oiipment.  $71;  linseed  oil 
meal.    .*74.    in    UHl-imiinrl    sacks. 

II. ly  and  .Straw. — There  are  some  60  c.irs 
of  hay  in  the  New  York  Central  yard  at  33d 
.Street,  and  we  understand  that  heavv  sup- 
idies are  headed  tow.iril  Brooklyn.  'Trade 
IS  very  quiet  and  market  is  still  tending 
downward.  Kye  straw  steady.  Oat  straw 
scare,,  and  wanted. 

Hay. — .Vo.  1  large  bales.  $34  ton.  No. 
2.  $:i'i'"  32  ton:  No.  3.  $27'(i29;  sliii.ping 
$24'''  26  ton  Fancy  light  clover  mixed.  $30 
(■' :I2    Ion.      Clover,    No.    1.    mixed.    $27(ii29. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye,  $16;  No.  1 
oat.  $14'"  15. 

Wlie.it. — .No.    2   red,   $2.37H; 
winter.   $2  37Vi. 

Corn.— 'No.    2    yellow,    $1.59; 
low.    $1.58 H. 

Oats. — No.   2   white,   79Uc; 
78'"  79c. 

K.ve. — F.xport.    $1.11 


Chicago,  111..  Sept.  29. — Hogs. — Receipts. 
30,t>oO;  estimated  tomorrow.  27.000:  closed 
25((i10c  lower;  heavy,  $16("  17.25;  medium, 
♦  16. 50(o  17.50  ;  light,  $16. 50'"  17.50;  light 
lights.  $16'"  17.40;  heavy  packing  now», 
smooth.  $15.25("  11.75;  packing  sows,  rough, 
i$14.75'"  15  25;     pigs.     $15.21'"  16.21 

Cattle. — Receipts.-  26.000:  estimated  to- 
morrow, 14.000:  firm;  beef  Steers,  medium 
ami  heavy  weight,  choice  and  prime.  $16/25 
ftil8:  medium  ond  good.  $1 1.21'"  16.2.S; 
common,  $8.1(»'.i  11.21;  lightweight  good  and 
choice,  $14. 5o''(  17.75,  common  and  niediinn. 
$1''!  14.21;  butcher  cattle,  heifers.  $6.1o''i 
14  75-  cows.  $6.5uf(i  13.50;  canners  and  cut- 
ters. $5.H>'.i«.50:  veal  calves.  $20'"  21.25; 
feeder  steers.  $7''>  12.10;  atocker  nteer«, 
$6  21'"  lo;  western  range  steers,  $ti('jla: 
cows    and    heifers,    $6.50'"  13. 

Sheep. — Receipts.  4o,oiiO:  estimated  ^to- 
morrow. 3o.(i(io;  higher;  'lamh«.  $13'"  15.30; 
culls  and  common.   $8.10f"  12.71. 

Lancaster,  Pa,  Hept.  29 —Cattle --Re- 
ceipts, 0.127,  against  6.210  head  4nst  Men- 
dsv;  market  quiet:  prices  steady;  goml  to 
choice  steers.  $13.25fri  14  85 :  fair  to  good 
steers.  $12. 1"""  13  lO;  medium  to  fair  steers. 
$11.71'"  12.40;  common  lo  medium  steers, 
$9  60'<i  10.90 :  smooth  and  fat  bulls.  $10  2' 
("11.25;  medium  lo  good  bulls.  $9._50('"lo; 
common  to  medium  bulls,  $7.2.>("  8.2 1; 
urnooth  and  prme  heifers.  $l-..^.0  "  13  -■>; 
common  to  snedium  heifers.  $8  2of"  10.40; 
go<id  to  choice  cow,.  $8.21'ii  10;  fair  lo  good 
i-ows  $7  50'"  8  In:  common  to  medium  cows 
$5  7.1'"  6.25:  slock  bulls.  $7.25'"  9  81:  good 
to'priiae  calves.  $2ofrt  22 :  medium  to  good 
calves,  $18'"  19.21;  common  lo  medium 
calves.    $14'"  17.  .  ,    .    ,  -. 

Hogs— Receipts,  407  head;  market  fair 
active;  prices  lower;  good  to  pr.ine.  $18(.i 
19;  light  to  medium.  $l«''i  17.7_1;  roughs. 
i$ljfii  16;    stags   10  »ow«.    $14'"  1.1. 

New   York  City,   N.  Y.   Sept.  2»-— »""»; 

Receipts.    5.240;    firm;      steers.      $10'"  16, 

buHs,    $7("9;    cows,    $3  75(S9.5o. 

t-,l„s.— Receipts.  2.770;  firm:  veals,  $1$ 
(r,25;  culls,  $13'"  17.10;  skim  ni''k  ind 
fed  calves.  $10.10'"  14 ;  !"»"'" -.fz-i'i' 
vearlings,  i$6'"-8.10;  westerns.  $8.j»>ft  U. 
■  Sheep  and  Lambs  _Receipl«.  11. 
steadv;  sheep.  $4.5o'"  8 ;  culls, 
lambs.  $13'"  17:  tulW.  $9'"  12  .0 

Hogs— Receipts.    3.940;    steady,    at 
1*25-    piiTs.    $17'"  17.10;    rough'     $1' 


;o; 
$3'''  4; 

$18'!' 


66  c. 

Cheese. — Firm; 
whole  milk,  flats, 
30H'i'  31  He;  do. 
state,    whole-tnilk. 


receipts.  689  boxes;  state, 
current  make.  specials, 
average   run.    3n';r30Hc; 

twins,   current  make,   spec- 


run. 


p'" 


32c: 
turkeys. 


inls.    3O'rt30Hc    do.,     :aTerage 
29^4  c 

Live      Poultrv. — Steady;       chickens 
fowls.    29("32c':    old    roosters,    21c: 
21  Co  3()c.  - 

llressed  Ponllrv — Quiet:  fowls.  2j'"39c: 
old  roosters.  2K"23c:  western  chickens.  27 
("41c;    turkeys,    spring.    38''<i  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Ix)ng  Island.  $>'" 
5  21  iier  161-lh.  bag;  .Fersey  No.  1.  $3  lO'o 
4  21  h.-vg:  No.  2.  $2.  Beans,  green.  $l''i2 
basket:  do.,  lima.  IOC'S  $171  bukel.  Beets. 
«2fi2  10  per  barrel.  Carrots.  $1.10'"  2  2) 
per  bbl.     Cabbage,  $4(.i  7   per   loo     .lettuce. 


Baled  Hay  and  Slra 
of  hav  and  2  cars  nf  straw.  tine  hay  was 
steadily  held,  hut  the  low  grade,  »'/'■  ''- 
regular  in  value.  Timothy  ha>^^o_  1  $-<l 
l!r3"-  No  2  $21*'"  30:  No  3.  $24'"  27:  clov- 
er-m'i'xe'd  hav.  light  mixed.  $2*ft  30  No.  1 
mixed.    $26'"  27.  •,..    v„     o 

Straw— No  1  straight  rye.  $14:  No.  - 
do..  $12,101.13;  No.  1  tangled  rye  straw. 
»i-i-  No  o  do  $12r<7l2  50:  No  1  wheat 
Mraw.  $12  50'"  13"  No.  2.  do.  $"  •«>,'" '2: 
No  1  oal  strtw.  $12  501.  13;  No.  2  do. 
$11.10'"  12. 

Brau — Supi'lie*    •mill 


No.   2   hard 

No.    3    yel- 

No.   3   white, 


PITTSBUBOH   HAY  AND   GRAIN 


Pittsbnrifh.    Pa.,    Sejt.    29,    1919. 

Hay. — No.  1  limolln.  $30'"  31:  No.  2, 
$28. 1o(.' 29.10;  No.  3.  ■$25'"  37;  No.  1  liglit 
mixed.  $29.50'"  311;  N".  1  clover  mixed, 
$31.1o(<i32;  New  No.  2  clover  mixed.  $26(d 
28. 

straw. — Receipts  ui  straw,  with  the  pos- 
sible exeejition  of  oat  are  in  excess  of  de- 
mand.     Market    not   verv   enthusiastic. 

No.  1  oat.  $11.50'"  12:  N".  2.  $11'"  11. .50; 
No.  1  wheal,  $11'!'  11. In;  No.  2,  *l(i  101' 
11;  So.  1  rye.  $11.50"  12;  So  2,  $11'" 
11  10. 

Ear  Corn. — .XrrivaU.  very  few.  Market 
qu;et.      Y'ellow   No.    2,   $1.70'"  1.75. 

Outs.— Receipts  about  equal  demand.  Mar- 
ket steady.  No.  1  white.  75  Vi  (S  71  *«  .■ :  No. 
2,    74*i'''i71c:    No     3    white.    73'i'"74o. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAISY  MABKET 


Philadelphia.  Pa..  8ept.  29,    1919. 

Butter. — Receipts.  2811  tubs.  There  was 
little  doing  in  this  market  in  a  who'.esaie  wa.v 
and  jirices  were  noniinally  unchanged.  The 
Produce  Kxehange  was  closed  as  usual  on 
Saturday,  Quotations:  Fresh,  solid-]>acked 
creamery,  fancy,  high-scoring  goods.  Oi'ii 
66c;  the  latter  for  jobbing  sales:  extras, 
63c;  extra  lirsts,  6u'"02c;  firsts,  55'"  58c; 
seconds.  .10'"  13c:  sweet  creamery,  choice 
and  fancv,  61 '"  67c :  do.  fair  lo  good.  19'!< 
64c:  ladle-parked,  as  to  quality,  46'"  48c; 
packing  stork,  4'4''|4H;  fancy  brands  of 
nearbv  jirints  jobbing  at  69'"71i';  good  to 
choice.    63'"  68c;   fair,   58'"61r. 

Cheese. — Was  quiet  and  unchanged.  New 
Y'ork  whole  iriilk  flats,  fancy.  31»4''~32c; 
fair  to  good.  30'»'<i3l4c:  Wi«consin.  whole 
milk,  flats,  laniv.  31  ^4r;  fair  lo  goo.l.  30"i 
31c;  jobbing  sales  of  fancy  gomls.  3ol^31e; 
jobbing  sales  of  l.iiyy   gi>ods,    32 '4 '1;  33c. 


NEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 


New    York   <  ity.    Se,.t.   29,    1919. 

Trade  opened  dull  early  in  the  week  but 
closed  with  a  -better  demand.  .Surplus  a 
trifle  heavier  Ihau  the  week  previous  Oc- 
tober r.ite  for  3  percent  mi'.k  in  20ii2l'i 
mile  xone  i.  $3.11  per  100  lbs.:  the  3.o6 
iierrent  milk  i.  $3.35  and  the  4  percent 
#3  51. 

Rweipts   orf   milk    snd    cream    in    4o.quart 

cans    for    the    week    ending    September    27lb. 

1919.  were  as  follows: 

Railroad 

Erie    

Susquehanna      

West    .Shorn     

Lackawanna     

>'.  Y.  Central   (long  haul 
Ontario 


Lehigh    Yalle/    .  . 

New  Haven 

Pennsylvania 
Other  sources    . . . 

Totals    . . , 
Same    week    !a»t 


Milk 

.  40.903 
.  .1.910 
.  11.414 
.  fio.311 
.110.824 
.  48.263 
.    45.764 

6.856 
.    12  225 

6.000 


Cream 

4.243 
92 
1.982 
2.808 
2. 190 
1,998 
9>>3 


478 

300 


11.526 
14,800 


TOBACCO  MABKET 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AKD  OBAIN 

Philadelphia.    Pa.,  Sept.   29.    1919. 

— Receipts.  2"4  tons 


and     the    market 


Recent  Oovernment  tabirlations.  including 
mil  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  country 
indicain  but  a  oligbtly  reduced  total  produc- 
tion for  the  present  year.  As  made  known 
heretofore  the  acreage  has  considerably  in- 
creased which  ipcrease  made  up  the  ahortago 
on  account  of^  drouglit  in  many  seeiious. 
Home  Sections,  as  those  of  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  show  quite  a  shurtage 
and  on  that  account  relaltvelv  better  prices 
mav  be  expelled  in  these  localities.  It  should 
be 'remembered  that  unlike  other  crops  each 
type  of  tobai'O  is  used  for  a  more  or  less 
e'peeific  puriMjse;  thus  precluding  the  |«ossi- 
bililv  of  L-eneral  i.riies  as  upon  corn  wlieat, 
rtc  '  With  an  increased  acreage  and  but  a 
normal  production  it  follows  that  the  yield 
per  acre  will  be  low.  a  fai-t  indicating  al- 
most bevond  doubt  i>oor  average  quality. 
Tobacco  crops  of  inferior  qualil.v  have  never 
returned  unusual  profits  lo  pnxlucers.  but 
when  such  is  the  situation  those  wh'>  have 
a  ;:ood  and  thus  comparatively  rare  ofTering 
are  in  position  to  get  fancy  prices  It  ij  for 
auci,  instances  that  wriy  speculators  in  all 
localilie*  are  now  hunting  and  on  Miis  ac- 
count holders  of  ehoice  crops  should  be  cau- 
tious Transactions  in  old  tobareo  during  the 
week  were  but  few  in  all  localities.  The  few 
points  holding  suction  sates  had  but  limited 
offerings  sellers  apparently  prefering  to 
await  market  develoinnent  with  referen-e  to 
the  new  crop.  Values  were  steady  in  all  in- 
stances. Several  large  private  tran-ictions 
were  rej'orled  but  neither  the  name  nor 
prtc«s  could  be  made  iHXitiTe. 


20—324 


VennsyWania  Farmer 


October  4,   19 lit. 


Keeps  Cold  Out  — Keeps  Heut  In 

Poid>le  Bodbr  Underwear 


DOUBLE 

FABRIC 

OVER 

BODY 


GIVES  PROTECTION  WHERE 
PROTECTION  IS  NEEDED      U 

DOUBLE-BODY    UNDERWEAR    combiii 
mnxiiniiiu  protection  and  comfort  with  minimuni  I 
bulk  .111(1  weight.      DOUBLE-BODY  UNDER- 
WEAR is  constructed  with  a  double  thickness  of  I 
fabric  over  the  chest,  abdomen  and  back.    The  I 
arms  and  legs  are  covered  with  but  a  single  thick- 
ness of  fabric.  This  is  tl>e  ideal  underKarmenI  for  I 
those  who  do  not  want  to  hamper  their  | 
movements  by  wearing  heavy  and  bulky 
outer  clothing. 

Every    man,    woman    or   child    whose  I 

^'ork  or  play  takes  them  outdoors  in  cold  | 

. ,%  weather  needs  the  protet tion  DOUBLE- 

■^  BODY  UNDERWEAR  alTords.  | 

It  defends  the  vital  parts  of  thel 

body   from    c<jld   and    helps   toj 

prevent  Winter  sickness. 

DOUBLE-BODY  UNDER? 
WEAR  is  made  in  cotton  and  I 
wool  fabrics  (or   men,  women  | 
and  cluldren. 

Learn  more  about  this  sup«- 1 
rior  Winter  underwear.  Writ*  | 
todajr  for  Cataloc  No.  **3tPl 
tellinK  all  about  the  DOUBLE-J] 
BODY  principle  of  underwear 
construction  aid  illustrating  | 
the  different  styles  and  fabrics! 
in  wliirh  it  is  made.  Made  for ' 
and  sold  exclusively  by  \ 


SINGLE 
FABRIC 


' SLEEVES 
AND  LEGS 


Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Cblcuo 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Cn  b«  OMd  wttk  fM.  (HcrUnd.  DedM,  Im  mmt 
Chevrolet  4Mcan  HW  fotdaoa  Trwtor.  Toar  nto- 
■tobilcbasapawtrfaianiriiw— it  will  eotlMt  th«  ear 
■Dd  TOO  misbtM  wall  Mv«  yoor  DooeT  and  usa  it  to 
io«n  yoof  firm  wnk.  W»  mnmr  ••  Ur«a  wr 
mlMtM.  tiMka  M  In  t  BinotM.  Mo  ptn^  ^ 
■ttaefamoit  to  ew,  ctaoot  injora  Mr  ar  •BgiiM. 
Prtotlaiieiatalt  PiMtayaa  and  of  (kBfl.  WaH  Go«w 
Bor.ron  tnr  fan  balt.>i*«aparfert  «iDtTal.Mo<Myba*k 
m  —«  aatliwad.   Aak  (or  circolar  and  apKial  priea. 

WUIMFICO,.    )20WISt,LiMrii.lik 


Yoi^^jNuiiiii^pgwer' 

tnade^u  ^^ 


2 


ItEFLEZ 

SUCKER 

iMfc  for  iht 
Rtfltx  £tfg* 

aIiTowibCgl 

Bat«bU«li«<l    ISM 
Boston.  }.M*i 


tiht; 


KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 


Cepyrigbtcd  by  D.  APPLETON  li  Ca 


SYNOPSIS 


Kcziah  Coffin,  a  good-natured  widow,  is 
packing  up  to  leave  the  fishing  village  to  go 
to  Boston,  her  brother  having  died  and  left 
lier  alone.  Grace  Von  Home,  ward  of  Bben 
Ihtiiimond  and  young  friend  of  Keiiah.  is 
assisting  her.  They  are  discussing  the  com_ 
iiig  of  the  new  minister  for  the  "Regular'' 
Church,  to  which  denomination  Keziah  he- 
longs.  Grace  is  a  member  of  the  "Come- 
Outers,"  a  rival  set.  Between  the  two  a 
jealous  rivalry  exists.  .\s  the  two  women 
work  "Kjan'"'  Pepper,  n  widower  comes  in 
and  proposes  to  Keiiah.  only  to  be  ridiculed. 
Khen  Hammond  calls  and  induces  Kesiah  to 
lieeome  housekeeper  for  the  new  and  sinple 
minister.  She  accepts  and  Grace  goes  with 
her  to  prepare  the  house  for  his  comiiig.  The 
new  minister  arrives  and  he  and  Keiiah  be- 
come friends  at  once.  Keiiah  proceeds  to 
m»ku  him  acquainted  with  local  conditions — 
especially  tlie  strained  relations  between  the 
two    sects. 
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You  can  very  easily  shut  it  out !  Use  Parowax ! 
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"Good  night,"  said  the  young  man, 
extending  his  hand.  "Good  night. 
Mls-s— or  Is  it  Mrs. — Coffin?" 
"Mrs.  Good  Night." 
"She's  a  widow,"  explained  Ma- 
tilda. "Husband  died  'fore  she 
come  back  here  to  live.  Guess  he 
didn't  amount  to  much;  she  never 
mentions  his  name." 

"There  was  one  thing  I  meant  to 
tell  her,"  mused  the  inlnisfer,  hesi- 
tating on  the  threshold.  "I  meant 
to  tell  her  not  to  attempt  any  clean- 
ing up  at  the  parsonage  tonight.  To- 
morrow will  do  Just  as  well." 

"Heavens  to  Betsy!"  sniffed  the 
"hired  help,"  speaking  from  the 
depths  of  personal  conviction,  "no- 
body but  a  born  fool  would  clean 
house  In  the  night,  'specially  after 
the  cleanin'  she's  been  doin'  at  her 
own  place.  I  guess  you  needn't  wor- 
ry." 

So  Mr.  Ellery  did  not  worry.  And 
yet,  until  three  o'clock  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  dull  light  of  a 
whale-oil  lantern  illuminated  the 
rooms  of  the  parsonage  as  Keziah 
scrubbed  and  swept  and  washed,  giv- 
ing to  the  musty  place  the  "lick  and 
promise"  she  had  prophesied.  If  the 
spiders  had  prepared  those  ascension 
robes,  they  could  have  used  them 
that  night. 

After  breakfast  the  wagons  be- 
longing to  the  Wellmouth  furniture 
dealer  drove  in  at  the  gate  of  the 
little  house  opposite  Captain  Elkan- 
ali's,  anil  Koziah  saw.  with  a  feeling 
of  homesick nt'KS  which  she  hid  be- 
neath smiles  and  a  rattle  of  conver- 
sation, the  worn  household  treasures 
which  had  been  hers,  and  lier  broth- 
er's before  her,  carried  away  out  of 
her  life.  Then  her  trunks  were  load- 
ed on  the  tailboards  of  the  wagons, 
to  be  left  at  the  parsonage,  and  with 
a  ."iiKh  and  a  quick  brush  of  lier  hand 
acro«s  her  eyes,  she  locked  thn  door 
for  the  last  time  and  walked  briskly 
down  the  road.  Soon  afterwards  John 
Ellery,  under  the  eminently  respect- 
able escort  of  Captain  Elkanah  and 
Miss  Annabel,  emerged  from  the 
Daniels's  gate  and  followed  her.  Mrs. 
riidama  Rogers,  thankful  for  a  clear 
atmosphere  and  an  unobstructed 
view,  saw  them  pass  and  recognized 
the  stranger.  And,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  she.  arrayed  in  a  hur- 
ried calling  costume,  was  spreading 
the  news  along  the  main  road.  The 
•Trnmet  Daily  Advertiser"  had,  so 
to  speak,  issued  an  extra. 

Thus  the  new  minister  cnme  to 
Trumet  and  thus  Keziah  Coflln  be- 
came his  housekeeper.  She  entered 
upon  her  duties  with  the  whole- 
hearted energy  iicculiar  to  her.     She 


was  used  to  hard  work,  and,  as  she 
would  have  said,  felt  lonesome  with- 
out it.  She  cleaned  that  parsonage 
from  top  to  bottom.  Every  blind  was 
thrown  open  and  the  spring  sunshine 
poured  in  upon  the  braided  mats  and 
the  rag  carpets.  Dust  flew  in  clouds 
for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  it  flew 
out  of  windows  and  doors  and  was 
not  allowed  to  settle  within.  The 
old  black  walnut  furniture  glistened 
with  oil.  The  mirrors  and  the  croclc- 
ery  sparkled  from  baths  of  hot  water 
and  soap.  Even  St.  Stephen,  in  the 
engravings  on  the  dining-room  wall, 
was  forced  to  a  martyrdom  of  the 
fullest  publicity,  because  the  spots 
and  smears  on  the  glass  covering  his 
sufferings  were  violently  removed.  In 
the  sleeping  rooms  upstairs  the 
feather  beds  were  beaten  and  aired, 
the  sheets  and  blankets  and  patch- 
work comforters  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  the  window  curtains  drag- 
ged down  and  left  to  flap  on  the 
clothesline.  The  smell  of  musty 
dampness  disappeared  from  the  din- 
ing room  and  the  wholesome  odors  of 
outdoors  and  of  good  things  cooking 
took  its  place. 

Keziah,  in  the  midst  of  her  labors, 
found  time  to  coach  her  employer 
and  companion  in  Trumet  ways,  and 
particularly  in  the  ways  which 
Trumet  expected  Its  clergymen  to 
travel.  On  the  morning  following 
his  first  ifight  in  the  parsonage,  he 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  the  need 
of  exercise.  He  thought  he  should 
take  a  walk. 

"Well,"  said  his  housekeeper  from 
her  station  opposite  him  at  the 
breakfast  table,  "if  I  was  you  I 
wouldn't  take  too  long  a  one.  You'd 
better  be  back  here  by  ten.  anyhow. 
Where  was  you  thinkln'  of  goin'?" 

Mr.  Ellery  had  no  particular  des- 
tination in  <mind.  He  would  like  to 
see  something  of  the  village  and  per- 
liaps,  if  she  could  give  him  the  names 
of  a  few  of  his  parishioners,  he 
might  make  a  few  calls.  Keziah 
shook  her  head. 

"Gracious  goodness!"  she  exclaim- 
ed. "I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  do 
that.  You  aint  been  here  long 
enough  to  make  forenoon  culls.  If 
you  should  catch  some  of  the  women 
in  this  town  with  aprons  and  calico 
on,  they'd  never  forgive  you  In  this 
world.  Wait  till  afternoon;  they'll 
be  expectin'  you  then  and  they'll  be 
rigged  out  In  their  best  bibs  and 
tuckers.  B'pose  you  found  Annabel 
Daniels  with  her  hair  done  up  in 
curl  papers;  what  do  you  think 
wovild  happen?  Mornin's  are  no  time 
for  ministers'  calls.  Even  old  Mr. 
Langley  never  made  calls  in  the 
forenoon — and  he'd  been  here  thir- 
ty-odd years." 

"All  right,  you  know  best.  Much 
obliged  for  the  advice.  Then  I'H 
simply  take  ray  walk  and  leave  the 
calls  until  later." 

"I'd  be  back  by  ten.  tho.  Folks'll 
begin  callln'  on  you  by  that   time." 

"They  will?  Doesn't  the  rule  work 
both  ways?" 

"Not  with  new  ministers  it  don't. 
Cat's  foot!  You  don't  s'pose  Didatna 
Rogers  and  l.uviny  Pepper  and  their 
kind'll  wait  any  longer'n  they  can 
help  afore  they  come  to  see  what 
jou  look  like,  do  you?" 
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"Well,  they  must  have  seen  me 
when  I  preached  here  before.  I  re- 
member  " 

"Mercy  on  us!  that  was  in  mcetin'. 
Meetin's  diff'rcnt.  All  they  could 
say  to  you  then  was  how  much  they 
liked  your  .sermon.  They  say  that  to 
every  minister  that  comes,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  may  pick  him  to  pieces 
afterwards.  But  here  they  can  ask 
you  questions;  about  how  you  came 
to  come  here  and  what  you  think  of 
it  far's  you've  got,  and  what  your 
views  are  on  certain  points  in  tho 
creel.  Likewise,  who  your  folks 
were  and  whether  they  was  well  off. 
and  a  few  things  like  that.  Then 
they'll    want    to    see    what    kind    of 

clothes  you  wear  and " 

"Whew!"  Ellery  whistled.  "You're 
unfolding  a  pleasant  prospect  for  me, 
I  must  say.  Am  I  supposed  to  be 
catechized  on  all  of  my  private  af- 
fairs?" 

"Of  course!  A  minister  hasn't  got 
any  private  affairs;  he's  a  public 
character.  There!"  she  laughed,  as 
she  poured  the  coffee,  "I  mustn't  dis- 
cour.ige  you.  Hut  don't  you  see  that 
every  mother's  son — and,  for  that 
matter,  every  daughter  and  chil- 
dren's child  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation — feel  that,  so  long 
as  they  pay  pew  rent  or  put.  a  cent 
in  the  collection,  they  own  a  share 
in  yriu.  And  we  always  keep  a  watch 
on  our  investments  down  this  way. 
That's  the  Yankee  shrewdness  you 
read  so  much  about,   I  guess." 

The  minister  absently  played  with 
his  spoon. 

"I'm   afraid   you're  a  cynic,"     he 
said. 

"No,  no,  I  ain't.     Tho  sometimes, 
considerin'  everything,  I  feel  as  tho 
I  had  excuse  enough  if  I  wanted  to 
belong    to    that   tribe.      But      you're 
young.  You  mustn't  mind  my  sayin* 
that;    if  you   was  old,  of   course,     I 
wouldn't  talk  about  ages.     But  you 
are    young    and    this    is    your    first 
church.     So  you    must    start    right. 
I'm    no    cynic,    bless    you.      I've    got 
tru-Jt    in    human    nature    left — most 
kinds  of  human  nature.     If  I  hadn't. 
Id  have  more  money,  I  s'pose.     Per- 
haps you've   noticed   that   those  who 
trust  a  good   deal   are  usually  poor. 
It's   all    right.    Mr.    Ellery;      you   go 
and  take  your  walk.     And  I'll  walk 
into   that   pantry   closet.      It'll    be   a 
good     deal     like     walUin'     into     tli? 
Slough   of   Despond,      but     Christian 
came    out    on    the   other   side   anl     I 
guess   likely   I  will,   if  the  Buppiy  of 
soapsuds  holds  out." 

When,  promptly  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  minister  returned  from  his  walk, 
he  found  Mrs.  Rogers  waiting  In  the 
sitting  room.  It  is  a  prime  qualilica- 
tion  of  an  alert  reporter  to  b«  first 
on  the  scene  of  sensation.  Didama 
was  seldom  beaten.  Mr.  Ellery's 
catechism  began.  Before  it  was  over 
Keziah  opened  the  door  to  admit 
Miss  Pepper  and  her  brother.  "Kyan" 
was  nervous  and  embarrassed  In  the 
ho'isekeeper's  presence.  Lavinia  was 
a  glacier,  moving  majestically  and 
freezing  as  it  moved.  Keziah.  how- 
ever, was  not  even  touched  by  the 
frost;  she  greeted  the  pair  cordially, 
and  begged  them  to  "take  off  their 
things." 

It  was  dinner  time  before  the 
citechlzers  departed.  The  catechiz- 
ed came  to  the  table  with  an  impair- 
ed  appetite.      He  looked   troubled. 

"Don't  let  it  worry  you.  Mr.  El- 
lery." observed  Keziah  calmly.  "I 
think  I  can  satisfy  you.  Honest  and 
true.  I  ain't  half  as  bad  as  you  might 
think." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Coffin!"  he  cried. 
"Cauld  you  heat 
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deaf  as  tho  man  that  set  on  the  pow- 
der keg  and  dropped  his  pipe  ashes 
into  it,  it  wouldn't  have  made  any 
difference.  The  man  said  after  they 
picked  him  up  that  they  needn't  have 
been  so  rough,  he'd  have  moved 
without  bein'  pushed  if  they'd  have 
made  signs  they  wanted  to  use  tlie 
kej;.  And  if  I  was  out  in  the  next 
lot  I'd  have  known  what  you  was 
listenin*  to  in  that  sittin'  room.  They 
hinted  that  they  were  real  sorry  for 
you,  but  'I  wasn't  any  of  their  doin's. 
The  parish  committee,  bein'  just 
men,  was  apt  to  make  mistakes  in 
certain  matters.  Of  course  every- 
thing miffht  be  well  enough,  and  if 
you  wa'n't  too  particular  about  cook- 
in'  and  so  on,  why — .\nyhow,  you 
mustn't  think  that  they  were  criti- 
cisin'.  'Twas  only  that  they  took 
an  interest  and — That  was  about  it, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Mrs.  Coffin,  I — I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  paid  any  attention  to  their 
remarks — of  that  kind,  I  mean.  Hon- 
estly, I  did  my  best  to  stop  them.  I 
said " 


"No,  no!  I  couldn't  hear  notbin" 
in  that  closet  except  my  own  opinion 
on   dirt  and   dust.      But   if   I   w.i.-.   as 


"Man  alive!      I'm  not  worried.  Why 
should    you    be?      We    were    talkin' 
about    trust    just    now — or    I     was. 
Well,  you  and  I'll  have  to  take  each 
other  on  trust  for  a  while,     until  we 
see  whether  we're  goin'   to  suit.     If 
you     see     anything    that    I'm     goin' 
wrong  in,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me.  And 
I'll   do  the  same  by     you,     if    that's 
agreeable.  You'll  hear  a  lot  of  things 
said    about    me,   but    if   they're    very 
bad  I  give  you  my  word  they  ain't 
true.      And,    to   be   real    frank,      I'll 
probably  hear  .some  about  you,  which 
I'll  take  for  what  they're  worth  and 
considerin*  who  said  'em.     That's  a 
good  wholesome  agreement,  I  think, 
for  both  of  us.  What  do  you  think?  " 
John   Ellery   said,    with   emphasis, 
that  he  thought  well  of  it.  He  began 
to  realize  that  this  woman,  with  her 
blunt  common  scnr.e.  was  likely  to  be 
a  pilot  worth  having  in  the  diflicult 
waters  which  he    must    navigate    as 
skipper   of    the    Regular    Church    in 
Trumet.      Also,  he  began    to    realize 
that,  as  such  a  sltipper,  he  was  most 
Inexperienced.     And  Captain  Daniels 
had  spoken  higlily — condescendingly 
but      hitchly — of     his     housekeeper's 
qtialiflcations    and      personality.     So 
the  agreement  was  ratified,  with  re- 
lief on  his  part. 

The  first  Sunday  came  and  with  it 
the  first  sermon.     He  road  that  ser- 
mon to  Keziah  on  Saturday  evening 
and  she  approved  of  it   as  a  whole, 
tho  she  criticised  some  of  Its  details. 
"Drin't  be  afraid   to  put  in  plenty 
Of  salt."  she  said.      "Where     you've 
got  the  Christian  life  and  spirit  writ- 
ten   down    as    bein's    like    a    quiet, 
peaceful  home,  free  fron\  all  distrust, 
and  like  that,  why  don't  you  change 
it  to  a  good  safe  anchorage,     where 
the   soul    can    ride     forever    without 
fear  of   breakers  or   no'theasters    or 
the  dangers  besettin'  the  mariner  on 
a  lee  shore.  They'll  understand  that; 
it   gets  right  home   to  'em.     There's 
scarcely  a  man  or  a  woman  in  your 
congregation   that   ain't  been  out  of 
Sight  of  land  for  weeks  on  a  stretch." 
The     breakfast     hour    on    Sunday 
would  be  at  nine  o'clock,  instead  of 
seven,  as  on  week  days,  she  told  him 
"Trumet  lays  to  bed  Sunday  morn- 
in's," she  explained.     "It's  almost  a 
part  of  its  religion,  as  you  might  say, 
and  lived  up  to    more    conscientious 
than  some   other  parts.    I'm    afraid. 
Six  days  shall  thou   labor  and  wear 
comfort'ble  clothes;   and  on  the  sev- 
enth you  must  be  lazy  and  dress  up. 
Likewise  you  must  have  baked  bean"? 
Saturday  for  supper,  as  we're  havin' 
'e:n.   and   move  beans   with   fish   balls 
next  mornin'.     That  is,  if  you  want 
to  be  orthodox." 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 
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cally  designed  furnace  (made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  furnishes  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house- 
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Ayrshires  at  Public  Auction 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1919 

BETWEEN  ONE  AND  THREE  P.  M. 

At  Glengary  Stock  Farm,  located  at  Hudson,  Ohio 

1-2  Mile  North  of  town  on  Aurora  St.  This  is  the  property  of  the  late 
Robert  F.  MacKenzie.  The  hor.l  consists  of  6  milk  cows,  14  heifers  and 
Glengary  Champion,  who  was  one  year  old,  September  12.  1919  and  will 
make  a  fine  henl  bull. 

GLENGARY  STOCK  FARM.  HUDSON,  OHIO 
Chas.  Peterson.  D.  A.  Billings.  Clerks.  J   R-  ALBRIGHT.  Auct. 
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IL',  nomcroua 
If  tompUtB 
■  ontt*. 


'^Everybody  knows 
Leader-Trahem 
Water  Systems" 

Everybody  knows  Leader-Tra- 
hem water  systems  because  of 
the  completeness  of  the  Leader- 
Trahem  line.  For  every  imagin- 
able need,  in  storing  and  pump- 
ing water,  there  is  a  Leader- 
Trahern  Product. 


Tbe  LeadefTralMni  line  of  Tank*.  Pumps.  Power  Equipment. 
and  Complete  Water  Syatema,  electric  motor  or  gaa  engine  drive*, 
for  deep  or  (hallow  welU— any  capacity— i»  the  most  comprehcD- 
•ive  in  America. 

"Everybody  know* 


Water  SytteuM* 

E^rerybody  knows  L«ader-Ttahern  water  ByMema  for  the  petfetHon 
of  their  nnits.  Highest  quality,  highest  durability— these  are  the 
factors  that  have  given  satisfaction  to  all  Leader-Trabern  customers 
•nd  utuversal  fame  to  the  Leader-Trahern  line. 

Everybody  knows  Leader-Trahern  water  systems  because  of  the 
anfailing  cooperation  between  their  manufacturer  and  their  diatribu- 
•or,  to  give  the  customer  just  what  be  wants  (or  his   {ocol    needs. 

If  yoo  want  a  water  system  to  last  a  lifetime,  write  us  today. 

^  KEYSTONE  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  PhiladelpWa 
BAUB  SUPPLY  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
EALPH  E.  WEEKES  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


I 


Miscellaneous 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,    Berksliircs,    Holsteins 


W     F 


-Younc   ROTTine   Bo»r»,   pla   fUb»r   wi. 
RiShXL.  CKNTKB   UAi-L. 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshires 

We  have  what    you  want 

CBESMOKT  FARM,  SUHBURY,  PA. 


HAY  AND    POTATOES 

I'oulirT   »n<t   "ll    I-r^luiie  wint«<l  »t   mirkrt    frirrt 
3Ji    N      KKONT    KTHKKT.     rHll.Al'KI.I'lll  A      I'A. 


U/ANTCn    Nu"    '•"    kt'xl**-    Ml'M.    Foulto, 

Wnl^  1  CL/    r.DCT  *»•    «u<l    Hot    iluuM   Umbt. 

W>l.'  H.    COHEN    a    CO  . 

m  Wa>hlBtit<m    »tnrt.    New    York   Ctty. 


Hear-By  Stock  Farm  air.?:   2eT  nt^" 

ptct.  all  arn:  tVlilu  Wjanilottca.  all  Uic  moat  popu 
lutaa.         1.   A.   MrMAIIAN.   PaUacnm.  Pa. 


Poultry 


For  Sick  Chickens 


PNv.Dtivc  and  ewatlr.  ofcolda.  roup,  ranker, 
Wad.  tor*  k«a4.  caiekcn  poi.  liiober  n«ck,  boot  crap, 
rra.  kovdiioabk.  r»  lira  T  A  Morlar  o(CaU*a.  II 
•art;  "Havt  uacdOrnwcona  17  yra  far  rbickana  aatf  caaM 
DM  1*1  alnaa  »llboul  il  '  Cro  r.  Vickrnnaa.  BnrMall. 
N  y  ,  aara  'Hav<  \»ri  Ormkmu  It  irut.  Ika  kaal  IH 
tnwal  iroubiaa  I  t-n  turx)  Frank  Sluka.  Cklcaea.  OL. 
wTttca  "I  have  kiat  hut  1  pitronamj  Docbirkraaiatlwlm. 
I  baT«  bvan  oaina  Cennou-nr."  CO  Prtrain.  Mottaa,  IB. : 
'  '1  Bcvar  had  a  aick  rbick  all  laa<  acaaon.  * '  Barmard  H«VB< 
inc.  Kirkavilta,  Mo.,  aara:  "Currd  my  ponirat  cbicha  tkia 
anrlr^.  '  Kalph  Wunl.  Cria,  Pa  .aaya:  Not  a  caaa o<«klla 
Aarrbaaa  Is  t  jn  I  raiaa  ovm  a  tknaaaad  a  rtar."  Qatt 
alao  fcr  rabbita,  birda.  pal  alocfc. 

CCIMOZONk   la  aaU  taaaraOr  at  tnt  aa*  —*  O""^ 
Dsa  I  riak  a  aakattiau.    WaaattSaa  Oaaka  i 


COUNTY  NOTES 

Mifflin  County,  Sept.  15. — We  are 
having  fine  weather — cool  at  night 
and  warm  thrti  the  day.  Farmers 
are  busy  filling  silos  and  preparing 
the  ground  for  seeding;  not  much 
seeding  done  yet  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  Early  planted  corn  is  ready 
to  cut  while  the  late  should  have  no 
frost  this  month  yet  to  mature  well. 
Potatoes  a  light  crop,  selling  for 
11.75  and  $2  a  bushel;  apples  a  half- 
crop  selling  for  |1  a  bushel  for  drop- 
ed  ones  and  $1.60  for  hand  picked. 
Tomatoes  are  selling  for  $1.20  a 
bushel,  plums  $2.50  to  $.3.20.  We 
are  having  a  good  market  at  Matta- 
wana  every  week  by  people  from  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 
Eggs,  46c;  butter.  55c;  old  corn, 
$2.25;  oats,  65c.  Last  week  the 
farmers  brought  their  cattle  out  of 
the  mountain  pasture;  are  looking 
well,  some  fit  to  kill.  Pasture  is 
good  on  the  farms,  has  been  on  ac- 
count of  so  much  rain.  Cornfields 
are  grown  up  with  weeds  such  as  we 
have  not  seen  for  many  years,  corn 
will  likely  be  a  bumper  corp. — J.  H. 
Byler. 

Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  (SE)  Sept. 
13. — Last  few  days  have  been  cold 
and  have  given  some  of  us  a  scare 
on  account  of  the  tobacco  crop. 
Farmers  are  busy  harvesting  it  in 
all  sections  of  this  part  of  Lebanon, 
and  thruout  Lancaster.  The  crop 
will  be  fair  but  not  unusual.  Silo- 
filling  is  practically  completed  and 
corn  cutting  is  next  on  the  program. 
Most  of  the  fall  plowing  has  been 
done,  but  no  wheat  will  be  sown  un- 
til later  on  account  of  the  Hessian 
fly.  Potatoes  are  almost  all  dug  and 
give  varying  yields,  some  poor  and 
others  fair  to  good.  One  of  "our 
folks"  dug  1200  bushels  from  four 
acres.  More  and  more  of  us  are  sow- 
ing cover  crops  for  winter.  Vetch 
and  rye  are  commonly  used.  The 
corn  crop  promises  to  be  a  bumper 
one.  Last  week  Mr.  Paul  Guildin 
gave  poultry  culling  demonstrations 
in  this  section  to  interested  gather- 
ings of  farmers  and  poultry  men. 
Corn  is  $2.10;  oats  95c;  potatoes 
$1.75.  rye  $1.75  and  wheat  $2.20  per 
bushel.  Eggs  are  54c  dozen,  young 
chickens  28c  lb.,  old  hens  26c  pound. 
— Leonard  F.  Strickler 


aaw  23c.  71a  aad  tl.M  aiaaa.    fnalui  taata  taa. 
•CO.N.  Lnce.,0«»l.  4»  eMANA.MKB. 


LOOK  cli^ci^s  $13  A  100  UP 

Br  Bparlal  nallTfir  Parral  Poat,  poaUca  paid  M  dlf- 
rerani  tborotirad  i.mds  I'tllitx  *  ExIilblUoa  tndaa. 
U<a  dalliaiT  kuaraniard  Caparltr  lOO.OM 
CaUlo*  Iraa.     NAJiUB  HATCIIEUIIT     ~ 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Agea 

Aorthorm   Bulla        R     L.    MU.NCK,    Canriaaburf.   Pa 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  of  tba 
baat  qualltv.  at  raaarmahla  iwicM  Cirrfai^irKlenra  In- 
allad.     L.     M.     Colbart'i    Soua.    Kaat    (Tialliain.    N.     Y. 


SHROPSHIRE    YEARLINSS   AND    RAM    LAMBS  at 

««ol'Diuunn    qualltr.      Alao    O     I.    C     bnar    I'lca   of 
AprU   farrow.     C.    P.    ANDRKWS.   Danarllle.    MIrh. 


«._  Sa1_  .  RedaUrad  C.  W.  (IIU  and  arrirrablr 
XUr  OUC.  hnaia  and  pita  Al«)  iaraar  Bulla,  all 
■caa.     J.   A.   BOAK.       NTTW  rAOTI.K.       PA.     B.  4. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SJiJ.  "^™  S 

ana.     Paiua.   Poutoaa  a  tpaualtr.   Raturna  dar  fooda 

•f*  aold.      Aak   for   oui   markat    lattat 

Bn.BT     PRODUCa    CO..  PHIL.ADnj'BIA 


200  Whit*  Leghorn  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

II  75     rarh.     rmkarrla     r.     iii..rtlia     u1<l     II     aarh. 
L     B.    TANOKU,    TORK    SPIIIXUS,    PA. 


FOR    SALE    MO    COCKERELS.      Iai»ra«a    yaur   tUtk 

with  Batnm'a  hitl.  on-  rwdril  stcrk.      For   iiulik  aala 
II   to   12  farh.  <!     IKtlTZAHN.  ASPEIIS     i'A. 


S.  C.   WHITE   LEGHORN   I  OT-   *"  ***"*=  *****  *** 
aarly    cockarali    rhrar.    Tom    B«rT>in    strain. 

C.     P.     SHIRKT.         STFWARTSTOWN.     PA 


REG.  DELAINE  RAMS,  lira  walfM  IM  Ik.,  flaaca  U 

Iba- :    W    f"*Ml    OHM       Write    at    onr*   for    aalfrtion. 
J.    C     WKATUEUHT.        Tni'MA.NSKriKi.    X.    T. 


WANTED    to    kaar   traaa    «ar«an   wh«    »l«h    ta   kny 

a^arj-tiilnc    tlirv     n<^<l    at     t«    m    Mi'',     i»-lnw    rftail 
Aclilr»».      11.. 1     ■'I      Ki%t    f:r..,-tnlllf      Pa 


nr.-a.J  Two  «a><-i  30  doz.  aarti  aUlrUr  frrah  laid 
TVaniCU  „^,,    i.pchoni   ref     wrt\}r. 
1.  Hudlfr.  «''.'i  Pali'ada  ATf  .  Watt  Nr»  Tor*.  N.  J. 


Barrad  Plymauth  Rackt  (Pullat  llaa)   Battarcvta  aad 

Aiin'iia    <-...u.rrlii       Al«n    limlird    niprlv    of    tulli-ta. 
ITic-n   rijii    J,    K     ('ailwtllailrr.    W^1l»^ilIa,    Pa     K     1 


Dispersal  Sale  of  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle 
At  Auction— 120  Head 

Tully,  N.Y.,  Octa  14,  1919^.9  AaMa 

The  entire  herd  of  C.  W.  Stevens.  Delta.  Ont.,  headed  by  a  bull  from 
the  same  dam  as  May  Echo  Sylvia,  the  world's  record  milch  cow,  and 
Canada's  first  40-lb.  cow,  consisting  of  30  of  his  daughters,  40  cows  bred 
to  him,  and  several  daughters  of  a  38-lb.  bull  bred  to  a  34-lb.  bull;  prize 
winners  at  Ottawa  Fair.  22  animals  selected  from  the  herd  of  N.  S. 
Beebe  &  Son.  and  several  head  from  the  herds  of  Helmer  and  Ashbocker 
of  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  Registered  bulls  with  record  dams  up  to  31  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7day9  and  over  600  lbs.  of  milk.  Now  is  your  chance  to  get 
started  right  with  world's  record  milk  and  butter  record  breeding,  and 
the  very  best  individuals.  Every  animal  must  be  sold  on  day  of  sale  as  1 
have  no  room  for  them.  All  animals  over  6  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
For  catalog  address 

JOHN   C.   REAGAN,  TULLY,   N.  Y. 


For  Houses  of 
Moderate  Size 


fAONaOE 
TUBULAR 
PIPELESS 
HEATER 


F' 


'IRST,  there's  its  simplic- 

■*■    ity,  making  putting  it  in 

a  quick,  inexpensive  matter. 

It's  no  uncommon  thing  for  two 
men  to  install  a  Monroe  com- 
plete in  one  day,  and  leave  a 
Hre  in  it  that  night. 

With  its  one  pipe  and  one  reg- 
ister, it  does  as  much  as  many 
furnaces  with  many  pipes  and 
registers. 

Its  first  cost  is  nominal. 

Its  coal  cost  is  reasonable;  it 
burns  either  hard  coal,  soft  coal 
or  wood. 

Look  into  it  carefully. 

Send  for  booklet. 


fiEbSF.V  Heating 

CoAYfANf 


234  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  TOMATO  PACK 

The  extent  of  the  shortage  in  the 
Trl-States'  tomato  pack  is  being  Var- 
iously estimated  «t  3.000.000  cases, 
which  would  be  a  very  small  output 
for  that  territory,  which  has  not 
made  a  pack  that  small  in  eighteen 
years  or  since  1901.  The  pack  of 
Maryland  alone  has  not  fallen  as  low 
<aB  3.000.000  cases  of  tomatoes  since 
1905.  when  she  packed  2,295.000 
cases,  altho  she  came  perilously  near 
going  under  the  three  milUon-ca.se 
mark  again  in  1915.  when  Mary- 
land's total  output  of  canned  toma- 
toes, basis  of  No.  3b,  was  only  3.084,- 
000  cases. 

The  year  before,  in  1914,  Mary- 
land packed  5.850.000  cases,  and  in 
both  1913  and  1912  her  total  output 
of  canned  tomatoes  had  considerably 
exceeded  6.000,000  cases.  In  1911  it 
was  3.908.000  cases  and  in  1910  3,- 
675.000  cases. 

These  figures  show  that  a  pack  for 
the  Trl-States  approximately  3,000,- 

000  cases  would  be  extraordinarily 
small.  They  used  to  equal  that  as 
far  back  as  1898.  when  Maryland. 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  combined 
packed  3.180,000  cases,   38  basis. 

SELECT  SEED  POTATOES  THIS 
FALL 

There  is  a  difference  between  po- 
tato seed  and  seed  potatoes.  Either 
will  reproduce,  but  inasmuch  as 
farmers  and  potato  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania use  the  tubers  to  produce 
the  new  crop,  it  is  far  better  to  select 
the  seed  when  the  potatoes  are  dug. 
Good,  clean  and  uniform  shaped  po- 
tatoes should  be  selected,  free   from 

1  damage  from  insects  or  fungus  dis- 
eases. Potatoes  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark  and  at  a  temperature  that  will 

I  prevent  sprouting  in  order  that  the 
entire  strength  may  be  preserved. 

The  tendency  often  In  the  spring 
is  to  use  culls  and  potatoes  of  infer- 

I  lor  grade.  Besides,  good,  clean  and 
healthy  poTat«>«i  are  not  so  easily  se- 
lected in  the  spring. 

It  Is  just  as  necessary  to  select 
good  seed  potatoes  as  It  is  for  the 
cereal  crops.  To  produce  the  best 
crops.  It  l.s  necessary  to  get  started 
right. — F.   Rasmussen,   Sec'y  of  Agr. 


Reading  Bone  Feriilizer 

Qualilv  Service         Salia/action 

Tftiing  the  World: — The  Am»rio»n 
farmer's  job.  To  do  your  nUBOtt  the 
land  should  he  fed  too.  Stkck  to  the 
old  depatulable  whan  it  romes  to  feed- 
int  the   Uiul — Readio(  Bone   FtrtiUtcr. 

ITbla  trade  mark  triaaua  uualKri 

KMdlDj  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Readlnt,  Ft. 


Atk  TOO' 
>>swr  for 
Readlog  BOM 

KcrttUstr. 


Writa  fo  r 
l)Ooklrt  and 
lurtbar  Ib- 
lonnatlon 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

haa  become  »o  poptilai  in  ita  hral  lour  jreara  tna! 
thouaaada  have  oeen  railed  (or  lo  replace,  on  Utf>' 
oldtowera,  oihei  makea  of  milla.  and  to  replace,  a; 
amall  coa(.  the  ceanns  oi  the  earlier 
Aermotora.  making  them  aoU-otl- 
inc.Iuencloa«<l  motor  | 
keepa  in  the  oil  and 
keepa  out  duaf  and 
rain.  7*he  Splaah  Oil- 
ing Syatem  conatanlly  *  ^ 
flooda  every  bearing  witK  oil.prer 
venting  wear  and  enabling  iha  ^ 
mill  to  pump  in  ti)e  lighteal  oreeze.  ^ 
The  oil  aupply  ia  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Ceara  are  uaed.  each  carrying  nalt  the  'oaa. 
We  make  Caaoline  Enginea.  rumpa.  Tanki. 
Water   Supply     Cooda     and    Steel    Frame    Sawt 

Vrito  AUMOTM  CO..  2S0I  TmUth  SL.  CbiMCe 


Farms 


345-Acre  Dairy  Farm  $7000, 
4  Horses,  23  Cows  and 

<>  liel(<T»  bull,  ralrea.  jviultnr.  waimnt.  bkro**". 
cawllne  rn.:iiK-,  himlcr.  itrllla.  wilkinic  and  auikr 
iJowa.  p»mplrt«  Jmiiletnenn.  milk  can«.  crop*.  "J' 
rliiiU**!  til  quirk  buyer  ivmreiiienl  railroad,  napa- 
lm: tnirii  I'll  arrea  itrmiB  anil  Illlane.  "S-co*  ""J*! 
fi-iir»-<l  I'afttiir**.  wtmmI  aii<l  timtier  nhould  par  rjr 
farm,  milk  rlie<-ka  ruiiiiln.;  J'><)0  mnnthlv  lOO  aW" 
Ir«*«.  iKhi-r  fruit.  tJ.iiHl  lo-riwrni  hou.ie.  bl«  liaaa- 
ment  nKxHc  hatn.  njm.  hn«  hmiva  A»«l  owner 
tn  rrtire  at  onre  aelU  eipriUilns  ITOiio  part  raan. 
l»rtail«  iiii-e  2)  Kail  <'«lal"«.  )u«  out.  farm  b»r 
caina  Maine  tn  Florida  iind  \V«t  to  Nebraska; 
frw  STIKUT  FARM  AOEM'V.  Xtii  B  E.  '  ' 
Tit'.f    IIM.'  .     riiilailrlphia      l',i 


For  Sale  ffi,. 


arrca    leiel    land.    41    ml     waat    "■ 
I.iiimln  HlKhwav.   2  milM  ««• 
tion.    Oo<k1    land,    cnod    blrtan  .    iiVntv    fruit,    mnnin: 
water,    all   con.    full    par.    Iloi    IS,    Sadalnir^'IHe     "\ 

Rich  Michi^n  Farms    J^^  "^^rmS 

BBOTILKH.-<.  1.1  Merrill  Bulldlni.  8«glB*w,  llk>l«»* 


FRUIT  FARM   n 

236  Acres — 50  Acres  in  Orchards  • 

2.rtl>it  npplf*.  3.fii»*»  i>ear..  i*arh  and  plum  tr->?<. 
I'lalitcd  ISi::  tlirlftv  anrl  aell  rareil  for  A 
prartiral  fiult  anil  dairy  farm;  good  bulldinji: 
laud  w«'II  «-atfre«l;  proin-r  a<iil  and  eiimaure  rir 
fruit ;  :( 1  nule^  from  Pbllaflplphla  Prire  la  rea- 
K.iiiMe  r      !•      I'ETF.IIS     AMI     SO.V,        «W 

i-llKSTNtT   STIIEET.    PHII.MlKl.rlll A.    PA 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    cure     lur 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Rock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lamenes5  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
•Dd  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
RemoTcs  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

Aa  a  nrMAN  KEMEDT  for  Khen- 
■aatlam,  Hpralaa.  Nore  ThroKt,  ato.,  It 
la  invaluable. 

Bvary  bottle  of  ranatle  B»laaa  aold  la 
Warranted  (u  III  veaatiafaction.  Prire  (I.7S 
^r  bottle.  8<j|cl  by  druKirt«U,  or  aaiit  bv  ei- 
|>reaa,  rtiarges  paid,  with  full  dlrertlt.nB  for  lf< 
aaa.  Bend  for  deacriptiva  circuiara,  teatiuio- 
Dlala.  etc.  AddreM 
m  UVUICI-VIllUIS  Vf  "^n,  CltTaUsd,  Okio. 


Conduetad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advlre  thru  llil«  departmpnt  U  fri*  to  our  sub- 
acrlberu.  l-.ach  communication  Hhould  Htatc  history 
aud  syniptoma  of  the  ca^  In  full;  aUu  the  namo 
and  addrtsu  of  wrlur.  InlllaU  only  will  be  piib- 
llahcil.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thl.s  la 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  columna  of  ttio  paper  and 
KC  Invito  readers  to  make  iiao  of  It.  Cllnplnps  from 
thlH  column,  when  properly  prcsrrved  and  cIuhhI- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  mont  valuable  niedlcal 
Bj'mpudlumii  a  (ariuer.atockman  can  obtain. 


SLump  Jaw 
he  fanner's  old  reliable  treat- 
lent  (or  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 
leming'sActlnofomi  \ 
Did  for  tZ.SO  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
idar  a  poatti**  naraalaa  ainea  IMS  — your 
tmtt  rtfwKdtd  if  »  fail:    Writa  today  for 
I iMiaaa  vsar-roeiiaT  vtmnMiMiv  asvisea 
k«ik  •(  in  aaraa  aad  n  inuatntana.    ItlarmSB. 
nOMM  aaM..  CkaaiMa.  ass  Maa  tiaak  TaiSa.  CMaags 


Swine 


Hfpiemlier  I  1 1 1  e  r  §  . 
Thoroughbred  atock. 
Orion  nierry  Kin* ; 
Orion  Defender:  Tai- 
parer;  Top  Col.,  ate 
K>'<latered  aow.  fall 
farrowlui  l"5.  Write 
f.  r  free  ciipr  aubacrip- 
l.im  masailn*  and  frM 
t»«)k,    •■How    to    Kalaa 

■ ■  iloiia" 

■TNI   ato    MOa"  ENFICLO.ORAKESIDC    FAaM 
LstI*  L.   Drake.   Owaar.  Oatawara,   N.  J. 


CRANDEI.L'9  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

li^a.  many  drat  priiaa  at  the  NaUonaJ  O  r  C 
mom  u  all  oihtr  braa<lara  put  losaUar.  f »•'»»•» 
■dd  tiioi  iha  lirand  Champion  boar_^  Alao  our 
ZSi  Sr  baan  undefaat*!  at  all  the  bit  fair,  for 
Sw  DMI  two  raara  Block  of  all  a<aa  '<>',.••'•  „S* 
S  Sulos      CraodaUi  Prlaa  Uosa.  Caia  Cltj.  MJ*. 


HAMPSHIRES 

ffka  fait  gmwtnf  bacon  bos. 
riaa  anr  a<e.  bred  silta.  [jea 
eircuUr  IXHl  ST  l-AWN 
rAntl.  Bird  inlland.  nui 
1  Unc    Co..   Pa 


of    Bis    TyH    Palaad    Chiaaa 
'         •  ■  '"   —-    by   Olaat 

OOin    \>onuer    aiuj    *.ii,.f    n.ua     — ..-.-^ —    --    J^  ^^ 

lb  jiwa.  real  herd  header  proapetta.  A  raw  sowa 
Md  for  fall  f»rr..w  Theae  olT.rln«t  are  "•'<>"•■ 
tt*  kind  that  ara  wortA  whlla  C  8.  IPPl.»i. 
lANKSVlLLE.    O 


v.   >  ■  TT  .J        Of    Bis    TyH    Palaad    ( 

nSniOn      Uera        Hprins    boara   aired    by 
•Maotti   Wonder   and  Ohio   Kins    Snd.out  of   70( 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

IK     la'h     while     l^'.v     '•«•     »i'     '"""     !'"''",l!2 
l^askaro     ato<k.     none     better.        l>»r,;aii.a     In     brtBi 
•iMa.    aer^loa    l«>ar«     hron<l    i<.>wa    and    aprlna    pUi 
CTW.  EJIU.  Jr  .  Maple  Lawn  Kami.  Cortland.  N.   T. 


W^XOt\f*   DIP5     Br«'l  '"f  "i*  ■"''  I"*''**-  ^ 
IIUKUV'  riUO    ^^   ,0   ,„k,  ol.l.  115  each. 

■.  ED.  BARC  L.VY.        R   D.  No.  4,  Soiueri«t.  Pa. 


TARRYHOOR      BERKSHIRES 

liitiw-thineui  Prulincary 

We    guarantee    aatUfactlon. 
Row.    K.    Atklnaon.     Wrlghtatown.   Pa.     Bell  Phona. 


gaaUty 


aCB.  0.  I.  C.'S  all  ataa.  Baafclas  ard.ra  far  Jaaa 
Btsa.  (lllu  bred  for  Augual  '»'';"*  „^  ",'-*;.!' 
lolilO.NO    Ml.NOBCA    FAKM.  Mt     Bethel,    la. 


,r' 


0    I.  C.  aaS  C.   W.   Plia.   Biad  tll«»  ••«  ••* 
Batlrfacilno    and    aafa    dallrary    fuarantaad. 
I.     VAN    UOBN.  TROY.    PA. 


Cheater  Whites  S^  '?i.i.*3Ua'^ 

AKADIA    rABU. 


BOX    D. 


BAIXT,    PA. 


•arviea  Bear..  Sa..ral  Raa  nalaial.  •<  ♦•*. I*".?''^?: 
kat  and  home  uMe  br««i-l.  the  Cheahlre  AKi  .!  early 
alt  lltte«"r"i«..     Mornln«ide  Farm,  S.l.ania.Pa. 


■  IS.   BERKSHIRE   PIOS  far  Mia.     Saft..  0«t-  "d 
l««   pounda        W      J      McCO.N.Nfc.LL.         OXKOitU,    •* 


■  iiRnf     ICRSCV     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 

>A  S«    ColonUI  and  OrTon  Charr,   Kin.  bre«lm« 
^•^  '^Juht.    GEO     W.    CBIM,        thrlcha.llle,    Ohio 


CHESTER    WHITE    PIOS.       •••»•.  •»^"i-.  ^^^^ 
U  re.ntrr.     Write  v..ur  »anta    I'KNM    '        ,.. 
calk.    H.    DAllI-lNUTON.        rhoenn.ille.    Pa. 


«       -a      .J   A     T     P       J*'!!'   «   to   8    week.   old. 

■eristered  O.  i.  t>.   t„Mi  tn*    h'»'>  b-ne 

■aUBAKEK    BKO.S,    STAB    R.    COtX)LAMll8.    PA. 

■«MS.  alt  l«.  Vaarlias  aad  Fall  ysartlaj  »»ar  and 
riB  keara.  Fail  gilt.,  bred  for  Am  .  HetJ  "*  O^ 
Bfclns  pls».  a  •«•  '    •>    Jackaoo.  R    10.  V.  Wert.  O 

Piga     ror     aala.      Oond 


«  -a  J  /\  d  /*  Piga  ror  aala.  Oon^ 
>  Kenstered  O.  I.  V-  «iaet  and  pHrea  raaann 
I  I'rtt     u   n    I.AU8IIET,   omokatown.   Lane.  Co,   I'a 


Heaves. — We  have  a  horse  that  is 
troubled  with  heaves  and  wish  you 
would  tell  us  what  to  give  him.  A. 
D.,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. — Feed  him 
no  clover  or  dry,  dusty,  badly  cured 
fodder  of  any  kind;  dampen  his  feed. 
Avoid  feeding  him  much  bulky  food. 
Give  hm  30  drops  fluid  extract  nux 
vomica,  one  dram  fluid  extract  of 
lobela,  three  drams  Fowler's  Solu- 
tion at  dose  in  ground  feed  2  or  3 
times  a  day. 

Scurvy. — Several  of  our  pigs  have 
an  unhealthy  appearing  skin,  none 
of  the  body  is  raw.  but  the  skin  is 
dry  and  peels  off  in  thin  scales.  I 
wish  you  would  prescribe  a  remedy 
which  is  not  very  expensive.  I  for- 
got to  say  their  color  is  white.  R.  W., 
Lawton,  Pa. — Mix  one  part  oxide  of 
zinc  in  9  parts  white  or  light  color- 
ed petrolatum  and  apply  it  to  Bcurvy 
portion  of  the  skin  three  times  a 
week.  One  part  coal-tar  disinfectant 
and  ten  parts  vaseline  is  another 
good  remedy  for  sueh  a  skin  ailment. 
Remember  the  pigs  should  be  kept 
clean.  If  dirty,  wash  them  with  cas- 
tile  soap  and  water. 

Foot  Soreness;  Sidcbone. — I  have 
a  fine  5-year-old  mare  that  comes  out 
of  stable  some  sore  and  stiff  in  the 
morning.  She  has  been  hauling 
stone,  coal,  and  driver  let  them  trot 
down  ^lill  with  heavy  load.  When 
standing,  she  is  inclined  to  point 
with  one  fore  foot,  and  braces  her- 
self with  hind  legs.  She  has  a  small 
bony  growth  just  above  the  hoof  on 
right  side,  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
about  IJ  Inches  long.  Will  you  tell 
in  veterinary  column  what  can  be 
done  for  her?  W.  C  Ligonier,  Pa. 
— Of  course  it  Is  a  mistake  to  drive 
fast  down  grade,  if  the  load  Is  heavy, 
especially  if  the  road  Is  not  good. 
Apply  equal  parts  tincture  of  iodine 
and  camphorated  oil  to  coronets  of 
fore  legs  once  a  day.  If  fore  feet  are 
too  hot.  stand  her  in  wet  clay  two 
hours  daily.  If  it  is  possible  you  had 
better  give  her  a  rest,  let  her  run  in 
pasture  lot  day  time  and  stable  her 
nights. 

Milk     Fever;     Dairy    Question. — ^I 
have    a    cow    that    came    fresh    last 
March,     six  hours  after  calving  she 
had  light  attack  of  milk  fever,     and 
recovered.      Now,    this   same   cow    Is 
due  to  freshen  January  22.  1920.     Is 
there  much  danger  of  her  having  an- 
other attack?     If  she  has  another  at- 
tack is  she  likely  to  die?     Our  local 
veterinary  pumped  air  into  her  bag. 
and    it   cured   her.      He  claimed   she 
was  too   fleshy.     If  this  ailment  can 
be  prevented  kindly  tell  me  how?  E. 
R..    Bangor,    Pa. — Milk    fever    is  not 
now    considered    a    fatal    cattle    ail- 
ment,  but  you  should    be    equipped 
with   a   milk   fever  outfit,      ready  to 
promptly     apply    the   air   treatment, 
vour  veterinarian  may  not  be  avail- 
able at  short  notice;  therefore,     you 
ran   do   the   work   yourself.      Having 
seen  him  apply  this  air  treatment  it 
is  needless   for  me   to  tell  you   how, 
but  let  me  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  cleanliness,     for  fear  of  infecting 
the  udder.     It  is  always  a  mistake  to 
completely  empty  the  udder  of  a  cow 
until  after  she  has  been  fresh  three 
or  four  days.     This  has  been  proven 
too  many   times,     since   inflating  an 
empty  udder  seems  to  be  the  remedy. 
Exercise  before  calving,  keeping  the 
bowels  open  and  avoiding    too    high 
feeding    is    attended    with    good    re- 
sults.If  your  cow   is   a  good  one,   as 
most    victims   of    milk    fever   are,      I 
advise  you  to  keep  her. 

Indigestion. — I  have  19  pigs,  11 
weeks  old;  nearly  all  of  them 
breathe  too  fast.  I  first  noticed  it  2 
weeks  ago.  One  had  ring  in  nose, 
which  I  removed,  but  this  is  not  the 
cause  of  other  pigs  breathing  hard. 
I  was  feeding  them  barley  and  oats, 
but  have  now  changed  their  feed. 
Six  of  the  19  seem  to  be  ailing.  I  feed 
them  some  ear  corn,  tankage,  mid- 
dlings and  milk.     J.  W..  Centre  Hall. 

Pa. If   you    will    rub    their   throats 

with  camphorated  oil  once  a  day  It 
will  help  them. 


%^_,j^'f^i' 


MiliimS^    '\ 


A  Farm  Home  Health   Heated 


\ 


\^ak^    *3f\  *  4iiga    «\/  *T     > 

lalFE^ 


\ 


makes  the  long  wluters  the  most  en- 
joyable period  of  the    year.     Your  oldj 
farm   house  can  be     changed  into  a  I 
modern    home  in  one  day, with  our 
coal-saving,  low  priced,  easily  managed 

^IVROT  IRON 
PIPBLKSS  HKATER 

Boiler  riveting  makes  the  Life  Saver  gas,  jmoke 
and  soot  tight  forever.  The  rivets,  are  3-8 
inches  thick  and  driven  cold  under  30  tons 
pressure.  Which  do  you  jjrefer,  battleship  con- 
struction or  plastered  cup  joints  that  are  forever 
cracking,  leaking  gas,  smoke  and  soot? 

The  Life  Saver  insures  Health  Heat — because 
it  has  ample  provision  for  properly  moistening 
the  air.  Vour  doctor  will  tell  you  that  dry  air 
is  very  hard  upon  the  human  system — it  parch- 
es the  membranes  and  is  th?  one  great  prevail- 
ing cause  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

Life  Saver  Wrot  iron  plates  are  rust  resisting 
and  heat  conducting — superior  to  either  steel  or 

cast  iron.    Our  Health  Heat  booklet    explains  this  fully  and  provei 
every  claim   by    testimoD/  of  promiaeat  medical  aad  icieotin^ 
autaerities. 

r  There  is  a  furnace  for  every  require- 
ment in  the  Wrought  Iron  line — in  twelve 
styles  and  sevcnty-aine  sizes. 


Donald  B.  Howard 
Heater  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Ground   siza 

Kama    

Addma 


DONAIB 

Howana 

HEATER   OO. 

ISM  Murptr  St. 
Dm  M»lnaa,  Iowa. 

rifaaasand  ma  jruur  U.:j^'..U 
ITeat  booklat. 
hoiua    is.  • .  .r<H)m«.  .  .  .atcr'  .j. 

b/ :.it. 


'city 


, 8UU    

LiTe'  dealt™  In  cpett  Urritorjr  siwuid  wtito  or  vua 
•t  oni-0. 


Dairy 


HOLSTEINS 

'.  l|c)ljU;n  ht!f»r  calraa 
Ijn  t"  l:"l  Moh  «ai'r«a 
paid  in  VM>  of  .'.  2"  rwli- 
letrd  hflfer  ralrra  K««H 
Urtd  built  all  ai^ra.  S'l 
rioaa  iiirinarr  raiiiat«rt<t 
rowa  Ml  lilah  er«d»  y»arl- 
Inii  hfifrr«  an<l  hullt  1*1 
eaih  Hull  iiri'lp  ;  yr.  old« 
and  rl*»«  si>rlnxvr  c<m» 
fomi-  tn  »ali- 0<t  H  Clnie 
to  winU-r  and  mux  wll. 
J.  C.  Raasan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


STEVENS*   HOLSTEIN  FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  V. 

KiD«  Komdjka  Sadla  Vala  .Ir  ,  No  20391.  two  B»ar- 
rM  dam>  a>fra«in«  38  pounita  of  bullff  In  7  oari. 
haadj  mr  bard  BuMar  rariirdi  from  17  iHunila  two- 
>aar  old!  to  34  pounda  at  full  %it  Al»u  hith  arada 
ilolitein  ral<M.  aiihar  •«.  IM  "0  aacli  W  hta  four 
waota.     PACL  H.    .STEVE.N'3.   Prop. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

StnUor  FREE  IllattraltJ  BoohItU 
Tka  HaUlain-  Friaiian  AiMcialiafl  al 
Aaaarica,  Baa    ZIS,      Bciiilabaca,  VI. 


WE   WILL   SIVE   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

fof  ihrat  yrtn  to  anr  r«i«>nilW«  fami«r  who    withca    lo 
Ubproia  bn  berd.   Mussat  Hill  farm,  Charlton.   UaM. 


400t'rK400 

ISA    Fraab  aow*.     Try  a  load  of  ttaaa  If  Toa  want 

ICA    Cowa  du*  to  calra  tbia  awntb  and  nait.     Oood 
*^^    alia  aad  tba  baat  dairy  trpa  you  arar  aaw. 

70    Baaiaurad  oowt.  fraah  and  dua  to  ealra  aoo*. 

10    Basiauiad  Bulla,  wltk  a  lot  ol  sood  bcaadlaa. 

Mnalfara.     Tfcar   ara  aitra   Ulk  gnOm.     UomiT 
dua  to  cal>a  titia  aprws- 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  OA,  203-205  SafkifS  Bank  Buildioi 
Bell  Phone  534  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  arc  w.mnii!  lao  M-«r«  old.  on»  IbrM  yura  Bat- 
Irr  H«  tbeM  Imlls:  arc  {tir  nir  and  milkini  ability 
of  d«iiia  and  tli>-  i»unrkali|»  rti\n  iba  oldM  ona  l« 
..rttiiik'  T1.H  bivr  Itfn  lalwd  undar  Ideal  conai 
II  .n.  »nU  •ri-  i.nn^l  rltlii  l'l.l'.MI.VN  FARM. 
Kalrrlew    Vllliie     (near    N..rrlitownl.    P». 


HIBH  ORAOE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  Eithar  m 
Wbippad  anrwhare.  Writ,  f-r  l"irj\..v  *.'»'«►'; 
and     aafe     dailiery     riarant«rdHlA.NK     O.OU.L. 

pi.va   uaovK   fami.    iakkx.    n.    *. 


T>_..n«<./>ff   Gaiil     "ft    Jfrwr.  dmpprd  July  II. 

fenncroii  saui,  i^.i.,  m.  dauiint^i  win  w 

r^l    their    Uani<   aji-h    \f*r    Iw    more   than    bis    i»rk» 

Ihin't  l"i>    oUtr   iii»n'»   i\ill«;   rai«   hrtt^r   oiwa  from 

lour  o»n    •••»t       l>.h.:r..»   and    pilct  on   aiU'liMiion 

CilAUI.K.'S   11.    l>AKl.l.NUTt>N,   I'boenLinil*.   I'a. 


Holitein  Heifer  Calves  ?„'a  '^w^-^  ti 

producini     cowa     Baautifully    marked      !<pl»ndid    in 
dlTiduala.   IM  up.   Browncroft  Fanni.   McOraw.   .N.    T. 


Raaiitarad    Mal.taia    ^nafias   Cattia  Saa,  al  tba  srtat 

Kmden,..    Sir    V.lde«a.    a    .17    lb     bull,    for    m  e 
MIIIAHK    K.    BASEHOAK.    i.ittlwtoan.    Pa. 


RE0I8TEBE0     HOLSTEIH     CALVES     ara    all     »IS 

Will  ofter  you  aooia  more  a  little   later 
WAJ.TEK     M.     CKLTTE.VUF..N.     Wllke.  narra. 


Pa 


railed  Halatataa  rHW.rad  witb  the  horaed  ••"•  'J'^ 

naturally    hornl.-w       i'ataloiiue    for    stamp       t.f-OKOr, 
i"  .MTKVKNSON   *  StINM.   I'ltrkl  Summit.   Pa. 


REGISTERED   JERSEYS 

A    Ifw    iirrl    h.irrn    and    iwrute    bulla. 
AISTIN     1J:0.NAIID    *    SO.V.  TROT,    PA. 


BUY    A    LIGHT-COLORED    GRANDSON 

of    tbe    iirrit    KinK    Koiiid%k«    .stdie    Valf.    from    a 
tood    pro.liicinj    dam.      I'rw-e,    JIO  „...,.     _. 

THE   O.VKS    KAIKV    FAJl.M.  WTAMSINCl.    TA 


RMKtarad      Holitaia      aad      Gaaraeay        bulla    from 
r»i<M   to   leriirealiU  ana     M"  aoimali   In   Uie  Mra. 
BUNNTllBADS    FAUMS.    B.    1).    1,    Harriaburs.    Pa. 


Avrshire  Bull  Calves     a"*".  i>am»"*° 

BOBKIIT  mfPLETO.N  A  SON.   rl..-m:B.    PA. 


_,.,,.  ei *%..«_..    Hull  rilres  aired  by  Olen 

Milking  Shortnoms  ,,,1,  rio..i  .^ump f.r  »aie 

»•    M    Kf^VEDY  A  .SO.VS.  tTlfler.  Bradford  Co..  Pa 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  C;',?^"/""^  ""  ""'" 


»i" 


.-  .-„    -  I    I'ai»er.i.    t'5    to 
II     Smith    A   fon,       Criniille    Summit.      Pa 


Swine 


RES     OUROC   PIGS.   Ur«e  sire,   heayy  boned     Hook 


■n  1  u:— ,  TKo.  Very  heal  of  breedinu  Eijbt 
Berkshire  rigs  wki  oM  Pl«a  either  aei.  IIS 
each,  inc     reslrtry      R    S    WK1D.  Pearh  Bottom.   Pa 


__  T 1>i»<i    Orion    A    <"ol.    ftralna.    I 

DuTOC  jersey  rigs    to «  montha  oid. 

fnA."'.   K    ECROYD.   Sunnyelda  Karm.  Munry.   Pa 


Larta     Btrftablr*     Bwlaa        Rafltlatad    BUh    Orada 

Prteaa      raaaonabia-         wnia 

BOm     FAKIL  CMNTIB     TALUTT.      PA 


Tk..-,>o   Tai.«av      Fall      PiBH     It     farmer*'     prirca. 
i/UrOC*<l ersey  i>,|i(reed  and  bett  of  blood  llnaa 
SLATY    RIDGB    FARM.  Boi   5.        Palmyra.    Pa. 


BIG    TVPE    POLAND    CHINAS— Bean    aad   aawa.   4 

montha    old.      Takint    or,l<T«    f.r    Fall    pi.:«       rrv-t 
reasonable.     C.   K.   SEflll.Kll.    Mirkelton.    Pa. 


_  — =-   ,__  ._••«•  ••  ^«  topotop  and  take  down  in 

HARRIS  **Ready.Cut'*  Home*  At  Low  Cost     ifXv:Z"VS:^ ' 


liria  f  •  Mmni»  W»»a  Wa.  K*-tOi».  •  raaiManil  bjtti.  I>««u«":l  tfaal«H. 

■(•UI'*)  ■I>l-<<>*<1  ■•R««dr-Cuf  ai>.l-r<^r(ii"r»»»<il>«<i*-Col»a<ll>»««iui««»»*«i«. 
djierla^  In  »•  «  IVUEB  Ediuua  ftu 


va*  Houaaa  for  sununer 
bvahh  and  comfort.    Ea^r 

edown  in 

aiooar  fffh 
Bava 


27  Years  of  Honest 
Dealings —  Complete 
Satufaction  Guaranteed! 

W«  are  th«  treat  "price 

wreckers."  Formorethana  quarter 
of  a  century  we  have  satisfied  and 
saved  money  for  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers, buy  direct  from  the 
Chicaxo  Hous«  Wrecking  Ca  tho 
home  of  honest  dealings,  fair  treat- 
ment and  low  prices.  Study  this 
page  of  barsains,  then  order  with- 
out delay.  FREE  caUloRS.  Act 
quicic  wiiUe  the  prices  remain  low. 


Buy  NOW! 

For  •  limilMl  tiiB*  obI*  .  wa 

offer  hi(bnt  mrada  rxira  heavy 
12  (auKO  tmrbrd  o>r4  at  less 
than  Ihe  ro»t  of  maralfartarr: 
4  point  barba  '-  in.  lone,  •pand 
Sin.  »n»rl.  looted  with  Iwrt 
f  p/--iai  \  father  rt-.i^tirirrnii't, 
Keeljof 'iJUtt.  WcigiimK  6ll  iba. 


'"'"  -  ft  QkAl1or<;l  Money  Saving  Roofing  Offers! 

WattsFamoustornoneuerb  i  ^^  ^^^       _  ^^^^  ^^^ 
aiW  ^y^     ^    ^^  y^       t CO50      ^'"'^  ^'*'*  Shipments 


Special  LOW  Pricft 

No.  3-KAtOO.   Carload 

C'S  rtri!<.  per  reel. $130 

No.  2-MAlOl.  lOOreala. 

per  reel ft.M 

No.  2-KA102.  eOteelt, 

per  reel  3.0O 

No.  2-KAiea.  a  reel*. 

per  reel  2«0S 

N«.2-NA104.LMathaD 

2S  recta,  per  reel.- S.tO 


^  ••  r'J'r'Jl.t'SSSrT;      Complete 


lSS^li.*an._or^I«g; 


buy* 


tv      We  ofteT  t— ^ 

isU  Prieea  under  mo't 


I^nritmina  with 

Witts  We.  I  rTrVi.-.;'..s.i;^ 


••••BO  •*** 
^*    .the  Witt! 
.^   4  Corn 
SheUcTwiih 
eleanins 


far  the 


lyete 

cub  «■"; 


OeanW   •h»|l» 
UtolShoiheta 


1".  to  « 


I  Watts  US'  4  ff!^- ':  A' 


c-.-j!*ir/ 


Watts  Mo.  • 

1     Diiifi  Crll^«* 


a4  H 

H  f .  eneme. 
Sbe.l».  eleana 
and   loada^l 

Stacks   tbo 
COM. 


^.       . 


1  Per 
LRoLL 


This  U  your  bif  chance  to  buy  pre- 

pared  roohng.  Steel  Roofing  and  Stding  at 
an  unusual  saving.  But  you  must  act 
quickly  to  set  your  share  of  these  savmgs. 

Nawblkriae-Ordcr  Direct  froB  tU*  "Ad" 

Ajui  bifb  and*  rubber  surfaced  roof  ins; 

put  up  I' 8  ifl.  ft.tolhoroll.  Complete  wiili  tur  j 
andeenirnt*io.KA-»0a,3-pljr.t<rr.  li.Sl.4l. 
l2-pl]P,  per  roll.  »t.at.     1-plr,  perroll.  >l.e7. 

awhidoatOBO  facod  Geld   Metal  Roofinr. 

,ii«rnr!t'^.l  fj  >i  ar«.      Ro'H  ernt«in  li'S  IX).  11.  rn    J 
aiMlcemciitiiic>uuedNo.ilA-S03,  per  roll,  a2.20. 

EctNOWI  OnrfamovaRawbHioRubbor  Roof  inf.  3-p'y 

'  eoarmntoedfor  lijraara,  •  hirharadoeoverini.  r   la 

contain  in*  aq.  ft.  nailaandonneot  Inclod  d.No.  HA-sef.  3-piy. 

per  rou  •t.aa.z-piy. pt  *M  at-aa.  i-piy.  per  roll  ai.as. 

1 0,000  rolla el  astra  baavr  bich  crada  reefian  red  or 

gt:y  ilite  coated,  roek  f.ee.),  brown  pebble  coated,  doobleaanded 
m  ner.  I  or  mira  ror'are-l  M»*  KA-r 


Big  Pme  Reductions 
^ream  Separatorsm 


on 


,?in8le  return -mT^S," 
Dig  price  reductions. 


w  cost   of 
"3  to  make 


?'reamr"'»''!i^'''l"ality 
^LreamGctter"  with  oii  -  '  . 


^  -'^'' 


Yoor  Own 
Terms 


,„  Free  W.M. 


Com 


V/rite Today  'sU::^^^"^'^ 


FORD  Radiators 


'  i"ai«\?21»2 
FsrdMetOTCa. 

lUiaoT.  Latest 

ll«»«rcucnb*a  ael- 
tfln_Lare«  wefae 

ni/aeiry.  I»a  rf  la 

iSsteT??*.  H*? 
tmi  l*ia  moiele. 
Ul.SO. 


MixedNail«»?S^»3« 

In  atock  bow  new 

wire  naila  of  all  aiiea 
from  I  to  40J.  Fut 
up  la  kecs  of  lOO  Ibi. 
All  toad  qaa:.ry  at 
a  aavine  to  yea.  A 
baadjr     aaortrnent 

a(  •aOa  fcr   «eneral         

oae-plentr  of  each  kind   ^9  je 

100  lb.  ra-e.  Mo.  a»-aa  #  J.^  J 


Guaranteed  Ready-Mixed  Paint 

Our  tuarantaed  House  Paint  of  ^054 
best  formula,  fimtads  farther.  we»r»  ^^— 
longer  aod  coats  lasa  tliaa  aov  cuier  paint  flal 

St  eoeh   a   remarkable  low  pr  re.     White.  "^^ 

black  •-df»noo-fadin»eolon  lochooae  from  No.  KA- 
sea.  Put  up  in  1  sal.  eaaa.  (  sal.  koa  and  6u  cal.  Iiaxreia. 

Guaranteed  Beum  Paint 

Cearaataed  qualilr  Bam  Paint,  e  laatin*  preacrvetiTe    f^r 

•farrtbins  aboac  the  farm;  m  Cj  or«.      No.  KA-207,  p<  r  fui.    Sl.SS. 


and  caoiaot  Included  at.aa. 

Gmptd  Metal  Roormg  Sbeeb 

a^rloSaa.  (I.  •>■•• 

owrnaa  '   1  rneoaa 

■a.  «>.  M.»«^ 
24saiV*s*an 

er   -.:aaL.4.  evMaeuiea   .It 
b.n>".  c-^ne*  .a.  eta.      NO. 

a«.K.^.«a> 


i-SOa  per  roUof  IM  s«.  (t.  ■ 


HA-JOr  «u  MS 
ralirted  2><  ia. 

tt.      I  .    f    r    I  ..Ana 

-  -S  a.'  uo 


explanation. 

Order 

S'7Haiao 

27K«ioa 

?7KAr 
.'«*■- - 

aiHASoa 


With  full 


rcrLour 


9oa      i        fg 
Xindicafen  table  si.'es 
•h'pm.nt  from  Pernsj' 
Chicago  Warehouses 


!h.p..n.  '-,  P^^:,,^;;^.. 


aWurad 
I'rirr. 

asia.so 
■  as. as 

•t.oo 

TS.'SS 

Ready  for 


OM 
'  Sesaralera  lafcaa 
leeickaase.  J4 

i.f.awiS'Sr.'"*^-' 


GUARANTEED  "A 
Mo.  BKA-32a— Caaalata  of  wMts 

.  wide,  .n*  lab.la  Sttad  wi 


GRADE  OUTF 


aaraalala  swaialad  aatlitab.aft. 

"     ■  •.el-plaled  ceeneeterf  W..I.  ."I  eeer- 


tMmk,  Uomd  with  baa*r     S65a00 

INDOORTOILET 

$922 


rsisTMcK  si.M 


Complete  Heating 

Plante  at  Big  Savings!  l^oTrfsTA^tt 


EASY    AND 


Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 

hratinff  •lystrms,  iruaranteed  to  the  last 

tttUng,rx\eh  grmtie  an  J  th4>roU|[hlT  rfll(H*nt.  sr* 
offrrrJ  by  ua  r.ow  at  unosoally  low  pnccs.  &m- 
ply  a^nd  ua  a  rounh  sk«teb  of  th*  layoot  of  th« 
rooma  in  your  home.  L«t  oar  «xperi«Drrd  cnci- 
nerrs  relicva  roQ  of  all  worry  and  aaaiat  y<iu  m 
firrirtinff  DTvifi  th«  b«at  plant  for  r«>ar  parti<^lar 
buiMiniiafMlthaBi«ataaonomi«al»af  to  Install  tt. 


I 


7  He  P.  Stickney  Gas  Engines 


Powerful^  Durahltf  Econotnicai  ^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  mak* 

quick  dcliviry  on  th.;i<.cifbr:.ted  high- 
rrsfV,  r^aranterd.  perfMi  f^r*  -a  •  cncia# 
iolli.P.  sf^«.  ThoiMandaof  Sticknry  to- 
(inps  in  socr>  P«ful  or>eralton.  T^Va  ai'van* 
face  of  thiN  opportunity  to  buy  tt.ia  famous 
Gas  FnHr^  sf  a  rnontrr-sarififf  priea.  Jnc- 
tMMi  Ctuiclk  Puliey  1.6.00  extra. 


OO 


e^. 


Barbed  Hog  Fencing,  26c  Per  Rod 

Special  barbed  bottom  talra* 

ni'ed  f'  ne.nj;.  Made  of  No.  11  top 
«Tre  and  No.  14  interroedjate  line 
an. I  atajr  wiree.  rtaya  aprrail  6 
inrbea  apart.  IUI-20a»  V  inchea. 
per  rod  a<Ic.  RA-aae.  a  iocbca, 
perrodaaHa. 

CaWaaixed  Wire,  100  Ibe.  S3  SO 

Galvanized  Wire  Shorte,*-  tf»  M  pini:-e  at  03. 

per  hw  lbs.  an  1  up     .^uiTaUe  fur  every  farm  oae, 

put  OO  ia  100  Ibe.     KA-S07. 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Dcpt.  KA-87  — CWsfo.  IIL 


Write  i  ■  t'le  lines  helnw  the  srticlea  on  thin  paca  you  are 
iotcrc;,..^ i->  aud  receive  our  Big  Catalog  y.'.EE, 


Home , 


_7otm„ 


ROBINSON  HAY  BALER 


Hero    h 

yoorrhasra 

to  pec  the 

beat    Ha? 

Baler  made 

at    a    tre- 

in»rdoaa  savioc.     Bir8**t  espaeitr;  boilt  to 

run  from    larsetrseter  or  s  email  ga^eoirine. 

KA  215.  !6x  1«.  Junior S225 

KA  216,  IGx  18,  S-.indard 260 

KA  217, 17x22,  Standard 278 

Automatic  Feeders  for  Balers 175 


ADVANCE  Ensilage 
Cutter— Hifh  Grade 

»17S 


■       i^utier- 

flMB^  m  Thia  low  price 
iB'^  "  offer  is  your  op- 
portunity tosave  money  on  a  h  igh  grade 
ensilagecutter.  Ali-in.  machine.  Ca- 
pacity 15  to  20  tons  per  hour.  Furnished 
With  blower  pipe  for  30  ft.  silo,  mounted 
on  Hor?e  Httch  Steel  Truck.  Complete 
outht,  No.KA-741 $I7&00 


Hercules  t"p  HogTroughs 


Special  Bargain 

$12? 


a  rt.  teat  each 
Law  prices  for  quick 
■ales.  Made  of  heavy  gal- 
vanizcd  iron  (about  10 
sauce)  Non-Tip  flared 
lem.  Sanitary  and  durable 
—money  aavcn. 

5  ft.  length,  each  $1.95;  8  ft..  $2.95; 
10  ft.,  $3.95.  In  lots  of  3,  10c  less  each— 
in  lots  of  6,  20c  less  —  in  lots  of  12, 
30c  less.    N0.14-ICA-S12. 


S.  *".  D.  Bnr  No.  nr  Strrel.. 

%^  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  ■ 


.state- 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,   35th  and  Iron  Sts..    CHICAGO 


2—354 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Octob'.-v   1*.   iji3 


A  delightful  showing  of  new 

Fall  Furniture 


OAK,  bivch.  mahogany, 
walnut  —  upholstered 
furniture — period  fur- 
niture— all  the  most  ap- 
proved designs  for  Parlor, 
Library,  Dining  Room,  Bed- 
room and  Kitchen.  See  the 
amazing  variety — the  beauti- 
ful designs  on  pages  204.  778 
to  840  of  your  new  Charles 
William  catalog. 

(The  big  rocker  in  the  pic- 
ture sells  for  only  $18.45,  in 
high  grade  imitation  black 
leather.  The  Golden  Oak  writ- 
ing desk  and  book  cabinet  — 
$16.85.  The  Colonial  table — 
$14.65.  The  table  lamp,  ma- 
hogany finish  with  rose,  gold 
or  blue  silk  shade — $7.85. 
Hundreds  of  other  values  like 
these  In  the  catalog.) 

Portieres 

and  Curtains 

Beautiful  new  rope, 
tapestry  and  cross  stripe 
portieres — -lovely  mater- 
ials for  making  your 
own  draperies  —  cur- 
tains of  every  kind  for 
window,  door  or  panel 
are  shown  on  pages  710 
to  723  of  your  new  cat- 
alog. 

(The  draperies  pictur- 
ed here,  in  silk  cross 
stripe  effect,  sell  at 
$3.60  per  pair.  The 
Marie  Antoinette  cur- 
tains at  the  window — 
14.50  per  pair.) 


Special  I 

Free  Book 

of 

Wall  Paper 

Bargains 


W«  V*  selling  out  «  number  of  beaufiful 
w»Ilp«per»for  all roomsat  amazingly  low  price*. 
With  prices  going  up,  it  will  pay  you  to  put 
in  atupply  whetlier  you  paper  now  or  »n  ths 
Spring.  Send  at  onc«  for  tliis  free  wallpaper 
book  of  98  actual  samplet.  Addrew  The 
Charlet  William  Stores,  MB  Stores  Bldg., 
Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 


«/^UR  new  line  of  furniture  this 
V>^  fall,"  says  our  furniture  specialist, 
"is  really  remarkable  from  every  view- 
point, stylets  frviceaHIity — varitt) — 
prict. 

"The  absolutely  good  style  and  large 
variety  are  what  every  customer  rightly 
expects  when  ordering  from  New 
York,  and  I  personally  inspected  the 
f  actorii-s  to  insure  the  Charles  William 
standard  of  serviceability. 

"As  for  the  price  situation,  with 
hard  woods  still  scarce  and  wages  still 
on  the  increase,  the  wise  buyer  will 
purchase  furniture  RIGHT  NOW  be- 
fore prices  advance  still  further. 

"Fortunately  1  bought  heavily  at 
the  lowest  market  quotations,  so  that 
the  prices  on  our  beautiful  furniture 
display  in  the  new  Fall  Catalog  are 
the  very  lowest  that  the  present 
market  offers." 


DUh 


ie« 


Th«chartning42-piece  Porcelain  dinner  set, 
with  dainty  floral  design,  shown  below,  sells 
lor  only  $7.25.  Colonial  initial  sets,  floral 
and  leaf,  medallion,  gold  lines,  Scotch  Thistle, 
Blue  Willow,  and  many  other  patterns  in  the 
catalog  pages,  641  to  652. 


Parlorsuite $2?.95  to  $1^7  =»5 

(See  catalog,  pages  778  to  7Sl) 

Couches S4.45  to  $42.6) 

(Pages  782-783,  823,  828) 

Rockers $1.70   to  $42.65 

(Pages  778-781,  784-790) 
Floor  Lamps. . .  .S13.65  to  $23.35 

(Pages  659,  788) 

China  Cabinets.  .$18.35  to  $-0.4) 

(Pages  791-794) 

Buflfets $18. 30  to  $63.35 

(Pages  792  to  795) 
Dininc: room  tables $6. 85  to  $44. 45 

(Pages  792-794,  796-797) 

Dining  room  chairs  $1.68  to  $6.85 

(Pages  792-794,  798-799) 

Writing  Desks $3.98to  $39.85 

(Pages  677,  808-809) 

Dressers $16.95  to  $54.35 

(Pages  BlO-816) 

Beds $5.25  to  $51. S5 

(Pages  810-813,  816,  819-821) 


Rug*  and  Carpets 

148  beautiful  designs  from  which  to  select 
your  new  rugsl  Among  these  beautiful 
colorings  and  lovely  designs,  you  will  linJ 
exactly  the  style  and  the  colors  to  tit  har- 
moniously into  your  home.  And  the  low 
prices,  you  may  never  be  able  to  duplicate 
again  for  years. 

Axminster,  Velvet,  Tapestry  Brussels, 
Oriental,  Persian,  Grecian  and  Chinese 
designs.  Fringed  Wilton  velvet,  wool  and 
fiber,  Japanese  mattings,  rag  rugs.  Fi!>er 
mattings,  carpets,  inlaid  linoleum.  Tliey 
fill  pages  724  to  740  of  the  new  catalog. 


Ttilt  Asnlniiet 
rac  —  •  bciuiitnl 
Oticnitl  MKtia— 
comei  in  «»• 
sizet. 

SHiloS  t^M 
9x12  M.7S 

Ncn  h  a  tetmlcM 
ttfrntf  Br«««cli 
ruf.  with  1  loTcly 
llofal  4efiCA«  in 
(hicc  lite* 

6i9      .    $14.95 

sHtioH  2S.v> 

9  s  12  27  JO 

Tte  bonofn  rat  is 
■n  Aitninstcr  in  • 
moM  siifictiT* 
OrirnftI  design. 
Ilue*  iiic* 
6(9  $17.70 

9s  12  3SS0 

llJ4«12  <9.50 
Src  Mf«*  724  10 
740  ol  foir  Bh- 
gain  Book. 


This  CaUlog  FREE 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  haven't  a  copy  of 
this  big  book  yet,  write  for  it  at  once.  Over 
1000  pages — and  FRKE.  Address  the  Charles 
William  Stores  MOStoresBldg.,  New  York  City. 
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Buying  Cavalry  Horses  for  the  Army 

The  Qualifications  Sought  a.id  Some  Tricks  oj  Dealers 


"Head  should  be  symmetrical  and  well  sot  on       gy    "LIEUT.     GEO.    H.    CONN 

the  neck;   ears  small,  thin,  mat  and  erect;  fore-  * 

head  broad  and  full;   eyes  large,   prominent  and  V.  C.  U.  S.  A. 

mild;   lips  thin  and  firmly  compressed;   branches 

of  underjaw  wide  apart." 

This  Is  a  word-picture  of  a  horse's 
l:oad  that  Uncle  Sam  has  prepared 
to  guide  those  who  buy  horses  for 
1  Is  army.  But  that  is  not  nearly  all, 
for  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
horse,  and  no  more  Important  than 
some  of  the  others.  Let  mc  enumer- 
ate: 

Neck. — Light,  moderately  long, 
and  tapering  toward  th«>  head,  with 
"rest  firm,  and  longer  than  under- 
*Eide;  mane  and  forelock  fine  and 
intact. 

Withers. — Elevated,  not  unduly 
fine,  well  developed  and  muscled. 

Shoulders. — Long,  oblique  and  well  muscled. 
Chest. — Full,    very   deep,    moderately   broad, 
and  plump  in  front. 

Forelegs. — Vertical  as  viewed  from  the  front 
and  side,  and  properly  placed;  with  elbow  large, 
long,  prominent,  and  clear  of  chest;  forearm 
large  at  the  elbow,  long  and  heavily  muscled. 

Knees. — Neatly    outlined,     large    prominent, 
wide  in  front,  well  situated,  and  well  directed. 
Back. — Short,  straight,  and  well  muscled. 
Loins. — Broad,  straight,  very  short,  and  mus- 
cular. 

Barrel. — Large,  Increasing  In  size  toward 
flanks,  with  ribs  well  arched  and  definitely  sep- 
arated. 

Hind  Quarters. — Wide,  thick, 
full,  heavily  muscled,  rounded  exter- 
nally, and  well  directed. 

Stifle. — Well  defined,  prominent, 
and  well  supported  by  muscles  of 
that  region. 

Tall. — Fine  and  Intact;  well  car- 
ried and  firm. 

Hocks. — Neatly  outlined,  lean, 
large,  wide  from  front  to  rear,  well 
•ituated,  and  well  directed. 

Limbs. — From  knees  and  hocks 
downward,  vertlcle.  short,  flat,  wide 
laterally,  with  tendons  and  liga- 
ments standing  well  out  from  the 
bone  and  distinctly  defined. 

Pasterns. — Strong,  medium  length, 
not  too  oblique,   and  well  directed. 

Feet. — Medium  size,  clrcr.lar  In 
shape,  sound;  with  horn  smooth  and 
of  fine  texture;  sole  moderately  con- 
cave, and  frog  well  developed,  sound, 
firm,  large,  elastic  and  healthy. 

From  among  thousands  of  animals 
Fresented  to  those  ofllrers  who  .^eloct 
.-nimals  for  the  I'nlted  States  army,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  few  horses  that  would  fit  the  descrip- 
tion given  above  fairly  accurately;  many  that 
possessed  a  conformation  that  could  be  described 
by  the  greater  part  of  this  description;  but  surely 
NOT  ONE  that  answered  precisely  to  th»'  descrip- 
tion— for  that  would  Indeed  be  a  perfect  horse. 
Nowhere  but  among  the  finest  type  of  show  ani- 
mals could  one  expect  to  find  a  horse  that  would 


latlicT  tli;.n  uni.er  ase. 

Auiiiials  ottered  as  cavalry  mounts  were  re- 
jected, because  of  unsoundness,  blemishes,  faulty 
conformation,    height,    weight,    habits    and    vices. 
Animals  with  side   bones,  ringbones, 
SI  lints,      quarter-cracks,     contracted 
ft'ct,  droped  sole,  spavins,  curbs  and 
biiwed  tendons  were  rejected.  Horses 
wi!h  long,  slender  neccks,  and  long, 
slim    bodies,    were    rejected,    as   they 
are  poor  feeders  and  do  not  recover 
from   .sickness   or    hardships     like    a 
niore  compact  horse.  Those  with  flat, 
narrow   chests    show    a    weakness  of 
constitution.     Those  that  are  faulty 
gaited,   due   to   bad   conformation  of 
feet  and  legs,  cannot  be  used  tor  the 
reason  that  the  cavalry  horses  must 
be  able  to  do  hard,  fast  work  without 
injury  to  themselves.     Horses  with  high  withers 
get  sore  backs  from  the  saddle.     Those  with  bad 
habits   and   stable    vices    are   dangerous,   and   are 
detrimental  to  the  service,  so  were  not  purchased. 

Type  of  Cavalry  Horse  in  United  States  Army 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  and  cannot 
possibly  be  any  particular  "type"  of  cavalry  horse 
predominant  in  the  United  States  cavalry  at  this 
time — and,  no  doubt,  not  for  years  to  come — for 
these  reasons: 

No  one  has  been  breeding  horses  for  this 
class  of  work,  nor  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
producing  animals  strictly  of  the  type  we  want 
for  the  T'nited  States  army,  and  there  Is  no  one 
type  of  animals  produced  in  any  one  section  that 
couM   iHJSslbly  supply  the  demands  of  the  army. 

The    e:uergency    that    we    have     just 

pas>ied  thru  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  get  cavalry  mounts  from  every 
available  source,  and  these  are  the 
sources  from  which  they  cajne:  From 
the  small,  cross-bred  Percheron 
horses  that  are  found  in  the  west, 
and  on  many  of  the  farms  of  the 
central  states,  most  of  them  from 
li{;h'' weight  mares.  Most  of  these 
we:e  much  of  the  typo  for  light  ar- 
tillery, but  too  light  in  weight,  so 
they  were  purchased  for  cavalry. 
They  were,  many  of  them,  heavy 
headed,  coarse,  and  heavy  jawed, 
stubby  and  short-gaited  trotters,  but 
they  were  strong  and  had  a  good 
constitution,  were  good  "rustlers," 
and  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves under  unusual  circumstances, 
and  keep  in  good  flesh.  They  were 
able  to  carry  a  great  aiiiounl  of 
weight. 

Another  source  of  our  purchcses 
p,onics  that  we  knew  as  bronchos.  They  were  was  from  among  the  standard-bred,  or  harness 
very  hardy,  but  small  in  height,  light  in  weight,  horses.  Those  that  were  not  speedy  enough  to 
and  very  wild,  as  nianv  of  these  herds  were  not  race,  and  those  that  would  not  sell  for  fanrv 
accustomed  to  even  being  herded.  During  the  past  prices  to  the  city  trade,  apd  those  that  were  re- 
vears   draft   stallions   were  crossed   on   these     placd    in    the   country   by    the   automobile,   were 


A  Coach  Mare  and  Her  Six  Colts  Owned  by  Phares  Eberly,  Lebanon  Co 

horses  as  much  as  possible  from  the  standard  of  a 
perfect   individual. 

In  addition  to  the  above  description,  the 
cavalry  horse  must  stand  from  15  to  16  hands  in 
height,  weigh  from  950  to  1,200  pounds,  trot 
squarely,  and  ride  well  under  saddle.  He  may  be 
any  color  except  white  and  gray,  and  must  not 
have  the  pacing  gait.  He  must  be  strong  and 
have  a  constitution  that  will  enable  him  to  with- 
stand much  hardship.  The  cavalry  horse  must 
be  a  good  feeder,  able  to  rustle  for  his  own  feed, 
i  nd  to  go  many  miles  during  forced  marches  with- 
out food  and  water.  He  must  also  be  between  6 
and  10  years  of  age.  Not  more  than  15  percent 
of  mares  were  bought  at  any  time. 

A  few   years  ago   the  plains  In   the   western 
very    long,     states   were   teeming   with    large   herds   of   small 


Hew  Jersey  Farm  Sale  of  Horses  to  be  Replaced  by  Trucks 


very  closely  simulate  the  description  given  above; 
b::'  f II  fh   t.  it  v.as  a  r  <  '  • -^lif"  '  •  JuJge  all 


few    . 

native  mares,  and  a  small,  chunky  pony  was  the 
result.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  horses  that 
came  from  these  sections  were  rejert-d  d>ie  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  too  light  in  weight  and 
too  low  in  height.  Age  was  i«iother  common 
cause  for  rejection;   usually,  the  h;)rse  w;.s  over, 


sold  for  cavalry  mounts.     Still  another  source  of  a 
few  of  them  was  from  those  thorobreds  who  wero 
unsuitable    for    raring.      It    would    be    folly    ho" 
ever,  to  even  think  that  this  country  could  suprl 
enough  of  the  standard-bred  or  thorobred  hiir.-.-- 
to  equip  an  armv  like  ours  wi'h  cnval'-"  r'nunt- 


W    .   i..\ 
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When  the  war  started.  England.  France.  Bel- 
gium and  Italy  found  It  necessary  to  get  large 
numbers  of  horses  very  quickly.  Their  buyer.s 
came  to  our  large  markets  and  bought  great 
numbers  of  horses,  and  as  they  were  greatly  in 
need  of  them,  they  were  very  lenient  as  to  age. 
conformation  and  soundness  and  many  horsemen 
profited  enormously.  When  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  animals  for  the  army, 
they  thought  that  we  should  be  lenient  too,  and 
when  they  found  out  that  we  were  not  going  to 
be  so,  several  of  them  resorted  to  many  tricks  in 
an  effort  to  sell  undesirable  horses  to  the  pur- 
chasing boards.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  common  practices: 

The  Age  of  the  Horse 

We  often  find  a  horse  that  is  much  older 
than  the  limit  that  has  had  his  teeth  tampered 
■with;  we  determine  the  age  of  the  horse  by  teeth. 
Some  men  will  take  an  old  horse  amd  by  the  use 
of  some  drills,  gouges,  punches  and  the  like,  at- 
tempt to  make  the  teeth  resemble  those  of  a 
much  younger  horse.  We  have  recognized  a 
great  number  of  teeth  that  have  been  tampered 
with  in  this  way;   it  is  known  as  "bishoping." 

Another  common  practice  is  to  take  a  ham- 
mer and  punch,  and  knock  out  the  last  two  incis- 
or milk  teeth  (which  are  retained  until  the  horse 
is  five  years  old),  at  about  the  age  of  four  and 
one-half  years,  and  in*  three  months  or  more  the 
permanent  teeth  appear.  To  one  who  is  not  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  "ageing"  horses,  a  tew 
of  these  may  be  accepted  as  six  years  old. 

Concealing  Bad  Eyes 
One  of  the  hardest  things  to  determine,  and  one 
of  the  most  essential,  is  good  eye-sight.  You  know 
quite  well  that  every  object  in  given  positions  is 
reflected  in  the  eye  of  the  horse,  so  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  one  of  the  men  who  leads  the 
animals,  to  stand  so  that  the  image  of  his  shirt 
or  jacket  is  reflected  in  the  horse's  eye,  especially 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  spot  or  a  speck  in  the 
eye,  this  may  hide  It  so  that  It  will  not  be  notice- 
able. 

Horses  that  are  blind  in  one  eye.  but  have  a 
clear  or  sometimes  what  we  call  a  "blue  eye,"  are 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Defects  of  the  Feet 
Many  cases  of  thrush  and  dropped  sole  are 
hidden  by  dirt  and  manure  in  the  shoe.  You 
nearly  always  And  these  animals  shod,  and  if 
>ou  do  not  take  a  hoof  pick  and  clean  out  the 
feet,  you  may  have  a  bad-footed  one.  A  dirty 
hoof  will  occasionally  hide  a  quarter-crack.  Be- 
neath a  small  cut  you  may  often  find  a  nice  little 
side-bone. 

Spavins  and  Curbs 
When  these  are  very  small  and  not  making 
the  horse  lame,  we  do  by  careful  observations 
find  several  of  them  that  have  had  the  hair  either 
carefully  shaved  or  singed  off  from  them.  This, 
in  many  instances,  will  make  them  unobserable 
to  all  save  a  very  careful  examiner.     When  these 


October  18,  1919. 

and  where  many  others  were  injured,  still,  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  there  was  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  unimals  owned  by  tlie  United 
States  army  tliat  were  rejected  as  being  unfit  for 
service.  A  truly  remarkable  record  for  the  men 
who  had  the  remount  work   under  their  control. 


October  18.   1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


A  HOME-MADE  TRACTOR 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a  trac- 
tor 1  made  last  winter.  The  car  and  attachments 
were  purchased  Second  handed.  I  put  ordinary 
wagon  wheels  in  the  front  hubs,  removed  two 
leaves  from  each  spring,  and  placed  a  milk  can 
in  position  to  serve  for  an  extra  cooling  tank. 
A  small  tank  of  gasoline  serves  for  starting  the 
car.  after  whicli  I  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
kerosene  and  gasoline  which  works  well  and 
proves  quite  economical.  Two  and  one  half  quarts 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene  mixture  will  furnish 
power  for  handling  a  three  section  spring  tooth 
harrow  one  hour  on  level  ground.  The  machine 
will  do  the  work  of  three  horses,  and  on  real 
level  land  will  handle  a  four  section  spring  tooth 
harrow  in  good  shape.  The  economy  in  fuel  is 
surprising,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  new  parts 
gave  me  u  rig  that  stood  up  well  and  proved 
practical  in  every  way. — H.  A.  Van  Kuzen. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  PLANK  DRAG 


A  Plank  Drag  Makes  Soil  Fine.  Smooth  and  Firm 

blemishes  are  on  the  limb  only  and  quite  notice- 
able, it  is  a  common  practice  to  make  a  fresh 
wound  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  blemish, 
frying  to  make  It  appear  as  an  acute  injury;  or, 
occasionally  the  other  leg  Is  purposely  bruised  by 
some  hard  object,  making  a  similar  swelling  in 
an  effort  to  escape  detection  of  the  blenush. 

Warming  Up  String-Halted  Horses 
This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  muscles  of 
the  hind  leg  contract  so  forcibly  ihat  the  feet  are 
brought  higher  above  the  ground  than  usual.    It 


very  hard  to  detect  on  a  dark,  cloudy  day  and  to  Is  a  common  method  among  some  horsemen  to 
make  it  all  the  more  difficult,  they  usually  show  take  these  horses  and  walk  them  slowly  until  the 
these  on  a  dark  day.  Maybe  they  will  put  some  muscles  are  relieved  of  the  cramp,  and  many  of 
foreign  substance  in  the  eye  so  that  it  will  be  them  will  then  appear  sound.  The  trouble  re- 
watering  profusely  and  will  be  kept  partly  closed,  curs  as  soon  as  the  horse  becomes  cool  again. 
This  makes  it  extremely  hard,  as  on  first  thought  Horses  that  have  been  in  the  large  markets  a 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  animal  Is  Just  suf-  few  days  are  usually  found  to  be  suffering  from 
ferlng  from  a  foreign  substance  In 
the  eye.  or  from  an  Injury  to  It. 

Atrophy  of  the  Shoulder 
This  condition  Is  commonly  known 
as  "sweeny."  and  Is  due  to  an  in- 
jury of  the  nerve  caused  by  pressure 
of  an  111  fitting  collar.  The  large 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  waste  away 
and  leave  a  large  hollow  space  there. 
Some  dealers  have  used  a  large 
needle  and  a  pump  and  filled  them 
full  of  air  so  that  they  would  appear 
normal. 

Sores  on  Head,  Neck  and  Withers 
Horses  are  quite  often  affected 
with  fistulas  or  running  sores  at  the 
top  of  the  head  and  withers.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  some  dealers 
when  finding  one  of  these  that  was 


A  Home-Made  Tractor  Made    by  a  Pennsylvania  Fanner 


The  use  of  the  plank  drag  as  a  clod  crushe.- 
and  soil  leveler  has  been  common  In  some  sec- 
tions, yet  in  others  it  is  an  unknown  implement. 
Vet,  when  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  a  drag 
will  do  is  compared  to  the  cheapness  and  ease 
with  which  one  can  be  made,  it  -is  hard  for  the 
person,  who  has  used  one.  to  understand  why 
they  are  not  in  use  on  every  farm. 

It  is  far  better  than  a  roller  for  leveling  the 
s '.il  and  crushing  hard  lumps.  The  only  place 
wherein  the  roller  excells.  being  for  leveling  down 
the  stalks  after  seeding  the  oats  ground,  or  for 
re:nedylng  frost  heaving  in  the  clover  lielil  in 
the  spring.  One  of  the  best  places  that  a  plank 
drag  can  be  used  Is  directly  following  the  plow 
when  preparing  for  the  fall  seeding.  At  this  time 
the  soil  is  usually  hard  and  lumpy,  and  lacking 
in  moisture.  By  hooking  to  the  drag  at  the  end 
of  each  afternoon  and  covering  the  soil  plowed 
that  day.  the  lumps  are  readily  crushed  while 
they  are  still  moist,  the  soil  Is  easily  leveled  and 
the  amount  of  surface  area  is  decreased  so  that 
the  evaporation  is  lowered.  Besides  holding  the 
moisture  In  the  soil  thru  decreasing 
the  surface  area,  the  plank  drag,  un- 
like the  roller,  loaves  the  surface  in 
a  mellow  condition  that  is  similar  to 
a  dust  mulch.  In  the  spring  when 
the  soil  is  commonly  filled  with  mois- 
ture, it  is  best  not  to  use  the  drag 
until  ready  to  start  harrowing,  as  a 
crust  will  .>!(!r.ietimes  form  on  the  soil 
if  dragged  (Mrectly  following  the 
plow. 

A  plank  drag  is  very  easily  made 
out  of  almost  any  material  and  in 
any  size  desired.  We  have  one  made 
out  of  three  3x10  oak  planks,  eight 
feet  long,  that  in  very  satisfactory, 
altho  B  three-horse  load.  Some  use 
lighter  material  and  make  the  drag 
longer,  which  serves  just  as  well,  ex- 
cept where  the  soil  is  very  rough  or 
hard.  Some  people  hitch  the  drag  so 
that  the  first   plank  slants  up  like  a 


not   discharging   much    pus   to  clean 

them    up   well    and    dry    the   hair   and    then    hide    Influenza,  and  will  have  a  nasty,  dirty  discharge    sled  runner,  yet  a  much  more  efl^clent  leveling  im- 

them    with    the    mane    when    possible.      We    have     from  the  nose  and  eyes.     We  find  many  of  these     plement  Is  made  if  the  planks  are  run  so  that  they 


found  "sitfasts"  (which  are  the  worst  forms  of 
sore  neck),  covered  with  an  antiseptic  powder, 
hiding  it  completely  and  leading  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  just  galled. 

"Over"  in  the  Knees 

Some  horses,  due  to  a  weakn<»ss  of  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  fore-leg  stanrl  with 
the  knees  slightly  flexed,  and  we  say  that  they 
are  "buck-kneed  "  Some  dealers  will  lead  this 
kind  out,  and  by  pushing  the  horse  backward  just 
as  hard  as  jiosslble  with  out  overbalanring  him. 
will  make  him  stand  much  stralghter  than  usual. 
We  find  other  horses  that  stand  with  their  knees 
back  the  same  as  a  calf,  and  call  them  "calf- 
kneed."  The  leader,  by  pulling  forward  on  the 
hjrse.  will  greatly  correct  this  faulty  conforma- 
tion, while  the  animal  is  being  inspected  by  the 
examiners. 


horses  that  have  had  the  nostrils  and  eyes  dried  slant    Into,   instead   of  out  of   the  soil. — C.    Ran 

by  wiping  them  well  and  then  coated  with  a  white  dolph  Kahler.  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

ointment,  simply  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were  — 

already  sick  DRIVE  FOR  BETTER  STOCK  IN  DELAWARF 


Making  the  Lame  Ones  6o  Sound 

A  very  common  trick  is  the  use  of  a  local 
anaestlH'tic  to  make  a  lame  horse  go  sound.  Co- 
caine is  usually  used.  The  horse  walks,  trots 
and  gallops  all  right  when  you  buy  him.  but  on 
the  morrow  he  goes  lame,  and,  of  course,  some 
innocent   horse  gets  the  credit  of  kicking  him. 

Vet.  with  all  that  the  purchasing  hoards  for 
file  United  States  army  had  to  contend  with  in 
an  effort  to  get  good  ones,  the  number  of  ani- 
mals accepted  that  were  unfit  for  the  serviot-  at 
the  time  of  purchase  was  lf?.s3  than  1  percent. 
After  several  months  in  the  remount  depots, 
where  many  of  them  went  thru  severe. sicknesses 


Delaware;  was  the  second  state  in  the  Union 
to  enroll  officially  as  a  supporter  of  the  "Better 
Sires — Better  Stock"  campaign  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  co-operation 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  other 
agencies.  This  campaign  for  better  stock  which 
begun  October  1.  is  arousing  keen  interest  thruout 
the  country.  Uncle  Sam  will  keep  records  of  the 
animals  by  kind,  breeu.  sex  and  blood  lines  of  eacU 
farmer  who  enrolls.  These  lists  will  be  kept  by 
states  and  counties  so  that  there  will  be  readily 
available  a  record  of  the  breeding  stock  belonging 
to  farmers  who  have  been  granted  the  official  em- 
blems oi  the  better  sires  movement. 


FALLACIES  ABOUT  SOIL  TESl:? 

JVhat  a  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soil  Will  And  Will  Not  Show 


The  following  editorial  taken  from  a  dally 
paper  published  in  a  small  city  but  having  a  rural 
circulation  of  about  two  thousand  copies  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  misfortune  that  farmers  have  doled 
out  to  them  by  the  well-meaning  city  editors: 

Oil  Tests  a  Good  Thing 
The  farmer  who  does  not  know  his  soil  as  the 
student  knows  his  book  is  a  foolish  man.  Upon 
the  soil  he  must  depend  for  the  reward  for  all 
his  back-breaking  toll.  He  may  plow  and  plant 
and  tend;  weather  conditions  may  be  unusually 
favorable;  but  if  his  soil  is  poor  or  unsulted  to  his 


activities  depend  mainly  on  the  amounts  of  or- 
ganic matter  and  the  amounts  of  lime  present  in 
the  soil.  No  two  soils  are  alike  in  regard  to  these 
materials.  In  fact  there  will  be  wide  variation  in 
the  amounts  of  liine  and  organic  matter  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  a  single  field. 

Then  again  the  amount  of  plant  food  that 
becomes  available  in  any  one  .season  depends  much 
on  the  water  movements  in  the  soil.  If  there  is 
a  surplus  of  water  plants  will  not  make  a  normal 
growth.  If  there  is  too  little  water  present  our 
ciops  may  not  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  plant 
food  to  keep  up  a  normal  growth,  altho  the  ele- 


growth  sliows  that  the  leaUng  agric\iltural  Inves- 
tigators no  longer  rely  mainly  on  the  chemist  to 
solve  soil  problems.  The  growing  plant  is  the 
best,  agency  thru  which  to  solve  problems  of  soil 
fertility.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  broad 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  work  out  these  prob- 
lems to  best  advantage  but  the  chemist  can  work 
belter  thru  the  help  of  the  living  plant  than  by 
relying  wholly  on  the  laboratory  reagents. 

What  can  the  farmer  do  then  toward  learn- 
ing something  about  his  soil  needs?  He  can  do 
just  what  many  of  the  more  progressive  farmers 
are  now  doing.     He  can  study  the  rps\ilts  of  the 


crop  his  efforts  will  fall  or  prosper  so  feebly  that     nsents  might  be  available  except  for  lack  of  water,     field  tests  with  fertilizers  on  different  crops,     as 


he  will  reap  discouragement. 

"In  these  days  of  science  no  farmer  need  run 
this  risk  no  matter  where  he  lives  or  how  poor 
he  may  be.  He  can  send  samples  of  his  various 
Foils  to  the  agricultural  department  of  his  state. 


The  .';oil  al)ouniis  in  bacterial  life.  Rome  of 
these  bacteria  help  to  make  plant  food  available 
and  some  do  not.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  those  bacteria  which  are  useful 
in  making  available  certain  elements  of  plant  food 


where  they  will  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  he  will  our  crops  are  alnio.st  sure  to  thrive  but  this  is 
be  informed  as  to  what  they  contain  and  what  something  the  work  of  the  chemist  tells  nothing 
they  lack,  what  fertilizer  Is  required  and  the  best     about. 

way  to  produce  and  use  it."  The  facts  are  that  a  working  knowledge  of 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  farmer  should  soil  problems  demand  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
know  his  soil  but  the  problem  is  loo 
complex  for  him  to  know  it  by  the 
short-cut  of  soil  analysis.  He  must 
know  It  by  long  continued  cropping 
with  many  kinds  of  crops  and  by 
testing  with  different  forms  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

Soil  Analysis  Insufficient 
Many  persons  have  argued  that 
the  chemist  should  be  able  to  tell 
what  there  is  in  a  soil  Just  as  he  can 
tell  what  there  is  in  a  sample  of  ore. 
Iw  a  measure  this  is  true  but  the 
difficulty  Is  that  the  soil  analysis 
does  not  measure  the  soil  fertility.  In 
the  first  place  soils  are  so  variable, 
even  on  a  single  farm,  that  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  get  representative 
samples,  analyses  of  which  will  show 
a  fair  average  for  the  entire  farm. 
Many  farms  have  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent types  of  soil.  Even  if  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  representative 
sample,  or  group  of  samples,  is  over- 
come the  analyses  do  not  show  what 
the  plant  can  get  out  of  the  soil. 
The  chemist  U8\ially  determines  the 
portion  soluble  In  strong  acid,  what 
is  soluble  in  water  and  what  is  sol- 
uble in  a  weak  solvent  that  is  sup- 
posed to  act  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
soil  water.  The  difficulties  are  that 
the  strong  acid,  used  by  the  chemist, 
brings  much  larger  amounts  of  the 
plant  food  element  Into  solution  than 
are  ever  available  to  our  crops.   For 


carried  out  by  the  colleges  and  the  experiment 
stations.  He  can  then  simplify  these  tests  and 
apply  them  on  his  own  soil.  If  his  soil  is  lacking 
in  lime,  a  very  simply  test  of  applying  lime  on 
certain  areas  and  leaving  other  areas  with  none 
he  can  easily  determine  whether  lime  does  any 
good  or  not  on  his  soil.  If  he  thinks  that  acid 
I)hosphate  might  increase  the  growth  of  grain  in 
paying  quantities,  he  can  easily  determine  the 
fact   by   using  acid   phosphate  on  a  certain   area 

and  by  harvesting  and  threshing  the 

grain    on    this    area    separate    from 
the  rest  of  the  crop. 

If  he  is  still  more  Inclined  to 
know  his  soil  and  the  needs  of  his 
crops,  he  can  lay  out  a  small  area 
where  he  can  test  out  a  rotation  of 
crops  with  different  fertilizer  chemi- 
cals. In  this  way  he  can  ascertain 
whether  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  or  lime  does  the  most  good  on 
the  various  crops  grown. 

The  farmer  wlio  is  constantly 
Studing  his  soils  and  his  crops  and 
who  is  willing  to  experiment  and  test 
out  new  Ideas  under  his  own  local 
conditions  will  get  ahead  much  fas- 
ter than  the  man  who  relies  on  the 
chemist  to  "tell  him  all  things" 
about  his  soils. — C.  S.  Phelps. 


FARMER  CO-OPERATIVE  TRUCK- 
ING SOCIETIES 


A  Rustic  Gateway  In  Proptr  Surroundings  is  Attractive 


The  farmer  with  the  limited  in- 
come cannot  always  afford  a  motor 
truck,  for  unless  a  truck  can  be  kept 
fairly  busy,  the  investment  cannot 
be  a  profitable  one.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases  there  are  others 
in  a  neighborhood  who  are  similarly 
situated,  and  by  Joining  together  in 
a  farmers  co-operation  society,  a 
solution  to  the  marketing  problem  Is 
often  arrived  at. 

One  of  the  many  typical  examples 
of  this  arrangement  is  the  motor 
example  mosi'san^dy  roVl's  con tliln  large  quantities  chemistry  but  of  bacteriology  and  physics  as  well,  truck  route  operated  between  Belair  and  Baltl- 
of  potash  and  vet  very  little  of  this  potash  Is  While  the  farmer  often  does  not  claim  a  knowl-  more,  Md.,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  one  way, 
available  toourcrops.  On  the  other  hand  analyz-  tdge  of  these  subjects  he  is  putting  their  teach-  two  motor  trucks  making  the  round  trip  daily. 
Ing  the  portion  of  the  soil  .soluble  in  water  does  ings  Into  practical  application  on  his  farm  every  The  business  has  been  financed  thru  a  club  form- 
not  tell  the  whole  story  because  the  water  which  season.  ^d  by  Harford  County  residents  along  the  route. 
the  chemist  uses  is  nearly  or  quite  pure,  while  the  About  all  that  the  chemist  can  do  by  soil  200  shares  having  been  sold  at  $2.,  per  share, 
water  of  the  soil  is  slightlv  arid.  The  amount  of  analysis  that  will  be  of  much  practical  value  to  Machinery  and  supplies  are  hauled  to  the 
water  soluble  material  the  chen.lst  fln.ls  In  the  the  farmer  is  to  tell  him  If  his  soil  is  lacking  in  farmers  on  the  return  trip  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
soil  does  not  show  what  Is  available  to  the  crops,  any  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  cents  per  hundred  weight.  Milk  and  cream  are 
Chemists  have  for  years  been  studying  the  ques-  Some  soils  do  not  contain  enough  phosphoric  acid  hauled  daily  to  Baltimore  and  delivered  to  six 
tion  of  a  solvent  for  use  In  soil  analyses  that  or  of  lime  so  that  the  amounts  that  will  normally  dairies,  while  poultry  and  other  farm  produce 
would  have  about  the  same  effect  as  the  soil  be  made  available  by  nature  will  meet  the  full  re-  are  marketed  with  commission  dealers  and  other 
water.      In  analyzing  fertilizers  a  weak   solution     quirements   of  our  crops.      In  one  section   in   II-     wholesale   firms. 

of  citrate  of  ammonia  has  been  used   to  dissolve     linois   the   farmers   found    that    crops   would    not  The   club   guarantees  safe  transportation   to 

certain  materials  after  the  water  soluble  portion     grow  and  develop  normally  on  a  certain  type  of     its    members,    compensation    being    made    for    all 
was  determined  m>11      Thev  called  In  the  chemist  of- the  State  Col-     losses.     The  rates  are  reasonable  and  the  farmer 

This  applies  especially  to  the  determination  lege  and  he  found  that  the  soil  was  nearly  devoid  is  relieved  of  all  loss  of  produce  thru  his  In- 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphate  fertilizers.  Yet  of  potash.  When  potash  in  an  available  form  was  ability  to  get  ,t  to  market  and  all  loss  in  time  in 
the  chemist  will  tell  you  this  is  only  an  .pproxi-     added  to  this  soil,  without  the  addition  of  other     getting  it  there. 

mation.     He  knows  that  some  crops  may  be  able     forms  of  plant  food,   th^se   farmers  were  able  to  Besides   these   advantages,       he  secretary    of 

to  get  less  from  the  fertilizer  than  what  the  produce  good  crops.  But  this  was  an  unusual  the  club  is  a  sort  of  genera  utility  purchasing 
analysis  shows  as  "available."  He  knows  too  that  case.  The  area  was  evidently  an  old  lake  bottom  agent  for  the  ";«>">bers.  If  a  farmer  breaks  a  part 
some  of  the  so-called  gross  feeders,  such  as  corn,  and  the  soil  had  for  ages  been  water-soaked,  until  of  his  binder,  for  instance,  it  is  only  necessarj  to 
will  often  use  more  than  what  the  laboratory  an-  practically  all  of  the  available  potash  had  been 
alysis  shows  to  be  "available." 

Furthermore  the  quantities  of  plant  food  that 


actually  become  available  to  our  crops  vary  wide- 
ly in  different  soils  and  in  different  .seasons.  The 
foil  Is  a  very  active  place.  It  is  both  a  chemical 
and   a  bacteriological   laboratory.      The  chemical 


taken  out  of  the  soil. 

Field  Tests  With  Fertilizers 
The   fact    that    our    agricultural    experiment 
stations  have  for  years  been  studying,  by  means 
of  field  tests  w 


call  the  secretary,  who  secures  a  duplicate  part 
in  the  city  and  sends  it  out  on  the  next  truck. 
Such  a  co-operative  arrangement  is  a  compliment 
to  the  intelligence  and  ingenunity  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  if  logically  followed,  will  aid 
materially   in   the    nation-wide     fight     to    reduce 


Ith  fertilizers,  the  problems  of  plant     food  prices. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

rattle  has  everything  to  loso  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  putting  uiw  ideas  of  his  own  into  developing 
new  lines  of  blood  In  his  herd  before  he  has  be- 
ronie  thoroly  familiar  with  handlinir  the  tools 
with  which  he  is  curving  out  Improved  forms  of 
animal  life. 
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Keep  Sane 


Keep  Comfortable 

KILE  there  is  now  no  grounds  to  fear  a  re- 
rn  of  the  "flu"  this  fall,  still  it  is  always 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  provide  enough  heat  in 
the  living  rooms  to  make  tliem  comfortable  in  the 
fall.  Too  often  the  family  Is  compelled  to  shiver 
around  in  mornings  and  evenings  because  it  is  not 
yet  cold  enough  to  start  regular  fires,  with  the  re- 
sult that  winter  is  begun  with  colds,  thus  lower- 
ing the  vitality  and  inviting  more  seriotis  troubles. 
Homes  provided  with  fireplaces,  or  where  natural 
or  artificial  gas  Is  available,  the  question  is  easily 
solved,  but  the  majority  of  homes  have  only  coal 
or  wood-burning  equipment  and  the  high  cost  of 
fuel  will  tempt  many  to  economize,  often  to  their 
sorrow.  For  these  latter  homes  there  is  no  more 
p.Ttisfactory,  cheap  method  of  taking  the  chill  off  a 
room  than  bv  using  a  modern,  oil-burning  heater. 
They  are  easily  moved  about  and  will  quickly 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  room  several  degret-s. 
It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  prevent  disease 
than  to  cure  it. 


Bring  The  Bodies  Back 

THE  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  farm  mother  whose  only  boy  was  killed  in 
France  no  doubt  expresses  the  sentiment  of  every 
American  mother  who  experienced  a  like  loss: 


F'  ROM  Inquiries  received  alld  by  conversation 
with  farmers  it  would  seem  that  a  few  at  least 
have  become  somewhat  alarmed  about  the  future 
by  the  scare  headlines  and  wild  prophesies  which 
frequently  appear  in  the  dally  papers.  To  all  such 
we  would  say.  be  not  afraid.  A  great  deal  that 
Is  now  being  published  about  possible  future  ca- 
lamities is  merely  the  product  of  loose  imagina- 
tions, and  some  of  it  is  pure,  political  bunk.  There 
are  big  and  Important  questions  to  solve,  but 
there  are  also  big  minds  in  all  classes  that  will  be 
equal  to  solving  them.  There  is  absolutely  no 
grounds  for  farmers  to  fear  to  go  ahead  with  full 
force.  The  products  of  the  farm  are  among  the 
scarce  necessities  of  the  race  the  world  over,  and 
they  must  be  supplied  first  and  most  continuously. 
The  farmer  who  "carries  on,"  heedless  of  the  tim- 
id souls  and  false  prophets,  using  the  best  methods 
and  good  Judgment,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
future.  Of  all  classes,  farmers  should  be  the  last 
to  be  caught  in  an  epidemic  of  "brain-storm." 

Selling  Surplus  Bulls 

MANY  beginners  in  breeding  registered  dairy 
cattle  have  become  discouraged  because  they 
failed  to  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  surplus  hull 
calves.  The  new  breeder  must  frankly  be  told  not 
to  bank  on  every  bull  calf  as  a  liquid  asset.  In  the 
first  place  calving  seasons  are  sure  to  produce  a 
large  percentage  of  male  calves  that  are  unfit  to 
develop  or  sell  for  breeding  purposes,  either  for 
use  in  pure  bred  or  grade  herds.  The  policy  of 
accepting  all  pure  bred  males  as  worthy  of  pre- 
servation in  the  breeding  ranks  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct stumbling-block  to  breed  progress,  or  dairy 
Improvement;  besides  the  culling  process  can  be 
practiced  with  less  cost  during  the  formative  per- 
iod of  herd  development  than  at  any  future 
period. 

In  the  second  place  men  who  are  looking  for 
high  class  bulls  invariably  go  to  some  breeder  who 
has  an  established  reputation  and  who  has  ani- 
mals that  have  been  bred  along  certain  lines  until 
their  powers  of  prepotency  have  become  more  or 
less  fixed. 

Of  course,  the  new  breeder  who  attempts  no 
violent  outcrosses  and  develops  a  few  high  pro- 
ducing cows  can  find  a  ready  market  for  his  bull 
calves  on  the  strength  of  the  records  made  by  their 
dams.  This  is,  after  all.  the  only  safe  course  for 
the  beginner  to  follow,  inasmuch,  as  It  frequently 
happens  that  some  cow,  a  close  relative  of  some 
cow  in  his  herd,  makes  a  phenomenal  record.  Then 
be  is  In  a  position  to  capitalize  on  such  a  record 
when  It  becomes  public,  provided  he  has  con- 
tinued his  breeding  operations  along  the  same 
lines  that  produced  the  record  making  cow.  As  a 
rule  the    beginner   In    breeding   pure   bred    dairy 


"I  want  to  ask  a  favor.  Will  you.  thru  your 
valuable  paper,  say  all  you  can  in  favor  of  having 
the  sacrificed  bodies  of  our  dear  boys  brought  back 
to  their  homeland  and  loved  ones?  Isn't  it  enough 
that  they  cheerfully  went  to  a  foreign  country, 
without  being  kept  there  against  the  wishes  of 
their  families?  We  have  been  told  by  the  govern- 
ment that  their  bodies  would  be  sent,  but  tliere 
are  so  many  doubts  about  it  that  the  uncertainty 
nearly  breaks  our  hearts.  A  greater  sorrow  than 
that  the  body  of  our  boy  should  not  be  brought 
home  could  not  come  to  us."  • 

We  can  only  say  by  way  of  reassurance  that 
we  believe  that  all  the  located  and  Identified  bod- 
ies will  be  brought  home  In  due  time.  This  will 
take  time  because  of  the  many  other  pressing 
things  that  must  be  done  in  closing  up  the  mar. 
many  of  which  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  the  living,  and  we  would 
counsel  patience,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  wait.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  would  urge  all  who  have  no 
such  personal  feelings  in  the  matter  as  has  this 
mother — those  who  experienced  no  such  loss — 
to  make  no  objection  to  this  movement,  but  to 
urge  Its  speedy  accomplishment.  The  expense  In- 
volved should  not  weigh  against  an  action  that 
would  bring  the  only  comfort  that  can  come  to 
a  hundred  thousand  American  mothers. 


"Come,  Let  Us  Reason  Together" 

1^  HERE  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  people 
were  divided  Into  so  many  factions,  or  needed 
more  to  heed  this  Biblical  injunction  than  just 
now.  After  the  unsettling  experiences  of  the 
past  five  years.  In  which  the  human  mind  worked 
under  abnormal  stress,  it  is  probably  but  natural 
that  the  period  of  extreme  sacrifice  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  X)eriod  of  extreme  selfishness.  The 
only  way  to  bring  the  warring  factions  of  hu- 
manity back  to  a  normal,  harmonious  conditions 
is  for  them  to  set  down  and  reason  together.  All 
talk  of  the  use  of  force,  strikes,  lockouts  and 
other  extreme  measures  by  one  faction  to  control 
another  Is  foolish.  A  frank  discussion  of  the 
question  involved  by  all  the  parties  Interested  is 
the  only  way  by  which  harmonious  relations  can 
be  established.  The  Industrial  conference  now 
in  session  In  Washington  is  organised  upon  the 
right  plan.      Great    good   may  be   achieved   by  It. 


October  IS,  19l> 
»! '  yr  •  ■  .;• 
scntatlves.  There  is  a  treat  opportunity  here  for 
the  representatives  of  agriculture  to  exhibit  the 
levei-headeduess  and  fair  mindedness  of  farmers 
in  a  crises,  and  to  set  right  some  false  impressions 
created  by  radical,  would-be  leaders  of  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

Come;  let  us  reason  together. 

Your  Best  Investment 

FEW  of  us  realize  how  many  things  invest- 
ments represent.  We  are  prone  to  look  upon 
good  Investments  as  Just  things  for  which  money 
is  expended  so  that  it  will  go  on  Increasing  from 
year  to  year.  It  Is  true  that  an  Investment  should 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  profitable  returns, 
but  unless  these  returns  produce  happiness  or 
satisfy  a  want  the  investment  is  not  likely  to  be 
profitable.  We  should  •  beware  of  investments 
where  financial  gain  is  the  supreme  passion  of  the 
mind.  It  is  well  to  mention  these  things  be- 
cause in  these  strenuous  times  so  many  of  us  seem 
to  forget  what  life  is  for.  Life  is  for  living.  Some- 
times investments  In  enjoyment  are  more  profit- 
able than  Investments  in  things.  Is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  investments  that  will  develop 
living  on  the  farm  to  near  what  It  ought  to  be 
would  make  us  have  so  much  more  interest  in  the 
farm  that  they  would  pay  better  returns  than 
any  other  investments  we  could  make?  While 
not  neglecting  our  investments  in  the  farm, 
equipment  and  stock,  let  us  consider  first  of  all 
living  on  the  farm;  consider  the  greater  invest- 
ments in  comfort  and  happiness  and  the  divi- 
dends that  are  sure. 

One  successful  farmer,  who  has  fertile  acres, 
registered    cattle    and    hundreds    of    rods   of    tile 
drains,  said:      "My  children  are  the  best  invest- 
ments I  have.      Robert,  who  is  looking  after  the 
farm  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell.     At  an  early  age  he 
began  to  show  an  Interest  in  planting  things  In 
the    garden     and    caring     for     the    poultry     and 
calves.     As  much  as  we  could,   we  let  him  have 
his   own    way,   only   giving   him   kindly   direction 
and  encouragement  to  have  his  work  come  into  a 
harmonious  plan,  as  much  as  could  be.     As  be  be- 
came older  we  counselled  together.     In  was  "our 
farm,"  and  "our  business,"  not  "mine."     He  grew 
up  strong;  he  had  learned  to  think,  to  plan,  to  do 
things.     From  the  beginning  he  had  an  interest 
In  the  farm  and  business,  and   I   made  plans  for 
bim  to  take  a  course  in  dairying  at  Cornell.     My 
wife  followed  the  same  course  with   Marian.  We 
have    done    everything    we    could    to    encourage 
them   to   have   their  own    thoughts,   hopes,   ideals 
and  plans  in  life  and   to  make  our  home  life  so 
attractive  that  they  would  think  of  good  things, 
have  hopes  for  better  living,  develop  higher  ideals 
and  a  capacity  to  plan  Intelligently.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  put  hopes,  ideals  and  unity  of  family 
interests  above  financial  gains.     They  have  mar- 
ried well  and  settled  down  where  they  can  be  a 
source  of  real  Joy  and  comfort  to  us  in  our  de- 
clining years  on   the   farm.      Robert  and   Marian 
are  the  best  investments  I  have  ever  made."  This 
successful     farmer    undoubtedly     told     the     truth 
about    his    Investment.      We    doubt    If    he    would 
change  Investments  with   Rockefeller  or  Morgan. 
The  investments  in   children  depend  largely 
on    how    the   investments   are   made.      Perhaps  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  biid  company  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  observe  the  greater  and 
better  things  of  life  and  country  living  you  may 
Increase   the   Investment   until   they   become  your 
main  support  and  source  of  satisfaction  In  old  age 
— in  that  often  lonely  time  when  affection  and 
companionship  mean  more  than  anything  else  to 
you.     "My  children  are  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made,"  says  this  good  farmer.     His  children  are. 
Yours    may    be    if   you    bring   them    up    to    honor 
their   father   and   mother,    to   be   loyal,    true  and 
honest. 

Your  children  may  be  the  best  investment 
ever  made  by  any  farmer,  if  they  grow  up  to  be- 
lieve that  right  Is  stronger  than  might,  and  that 
the  old  farm  home  is  the  best  place  and  brightest 
spot  on  this  green  earth.  Investments  in  children 
may  pay   a   high  rate  of  Interest,  may  bring  In 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


provided  ail  parties  play  fair  and  take  part  In  an    splendid  returns,  if  your  sons  become  square  and 


honest  endeavor  to  reach  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  Involved.  One  thing  it  should 
not  become,  and  that  is  a  meeting  devoted  to 
fault-finding  and  incriminations.  The  conduct  of 
the  opening  sessions  has  been  reassuring,  and  the 
only  weakness  apparent  lies  in  the  unorganized 
state  of  those  representing  the  public,  as  against 
the  team  work  of  labor,  and  also  of  capital  repre- 


upright  men.  capable  of  going  on  with  your  busi- 
ness when  you  are  ready  to  give  up  active  man- 
agement, and  your  daughters  become  sweet,  mod- 
est, womanly  women.  In  love  with  their  sur- 
roundings and  kindly  towards  all  of  God's  crea- 
tures. If  you  have  not  made  a  good  investment  in 
your  children,  whose  fault  is  it,  and  Is  there  time 
to  correct  your  mistake? 


Rural  Schools  to  Front. — Promi- 
nent among  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  State  Educational  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
State  Capitol  in  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 17  and  be  participated  in  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's business  and  professional 
men,  manufacturers,  farmers,  work- 
men and  others,  will  be  a  discussion 
of  the  country  school.  For  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  the  bulk  of  the 
serious  consideration  given  to  educa- 
tional affairs  about  the  Capitol  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishments in  the  cities  and  towns, 
due  In  part  to  the  increase  in  urban 
population,  the  demands  of  inilnstry 
for  Juvenile  bands  ami  the  move- 
ments for  supervision  of  child  labor. 
Both  Governor  William  C.  Sproul 
and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  desirous  of 
bearing  what  people  think  is  wrong 
with  the  State  School  system  and  In 
what  way  it  can  be  helped  and  also 
have  called  for  a  full  exposition  of 
affairs  about  the  rural  school  from 
which  have  come  many  of  the  men 
of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania.  The  be- 
lief Is  that  the  findings  in  the  con- 
gress will  be  the  basis  of  some  reme- 
dial legislation  next  legislative  ses- 
sion and  that  a  plan  of  belter  dis- 
tribution of  th«  state  school  funds 
will  be  suggested.  '\Vhile  the  expert 
and  the  professional  uplifter  will  be 
at  the  congress  it  Is  not  probable 
that  they  will  dominate  It,  as  they 
have  some  strife  gatherings  of  recent 
years,  and  that  the  view  of  the  nian 
who  pays  the  bills  and  does  not  get 
In  the  limelight  will  be  listened  to 
This  conference  will  be  more  or  less 
experimental,  but  if  the  business 
men  talk  education  in  a  business  way 
it  will  have  posKibiiities. 

Governor  Wants  Action. — Gover- 
nor William  C.  Sproul  has  let  it  be 
known  that  he  wants  action  and 
more  prompt  disposal  of  matters  be- 
fore state  boards  and  It  is  likely  that 
the  Public  Service  CommlKsion,  most 
of  whose  members  are  away  from 
Harrisburg  the  greater  part  of  the 
week,  will  soon  be  announcing  deci- 
sions at  a  rapid  rate.  The  governor 
Is  also  said  to  wish  that  the  Indus- 
trial and  other  boards  speed  up  their 
work.  Care  and  expedition  in  hand- 
ling of  business  matters  at  the  Capi- 
tol is  being  urged  by  the  governor 
upon  department  heads  and  his  habit 
of  sending  for  department  chiefs  and 
quizzing  them  about  their  work  and 
the  work  of  their  folks  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
some.  The  governor  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  leg- 
islative experience  and  has  one  of 
the  few  men  In  the  state  who  have 
thoroly  studied  the  stale  government 
at  his  elbow,  two  facts  which  some 
of  the  folks  at  the  Capitol  do  not 
seem  to  have  realized  as  yet. 

Business  In  Trees. — As  a  result  of 
the  meetings  of  the  State  Forest 
rommisslon  scheduled  for  this  week 
It  Is  likely  that  the  business  of 
handling  a  state  Investment  of  some 
six  or  seven  million  dollars  with  over 
1,150.000  acres  of  woodland  will  be 
placed  upon  a  modern  basis  and  new 
methods,  Including  a  budget  system, 
be  devised.  The  stale  will  also  put 
inspectors  In  charge  of  timber  opera- 
tions and  all  wood  sold  will  be  ".scal- 
ed" and  paid  for  accordingly.  The 
forests  are  Intended  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  state's  permanent 
school  fund  and  the  state  adminis- 
tration wishes  them  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Build  Schools  Now. — Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Finegan.  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  has  called  u|)on 
members  of  schools  boards  thruout 
the  state  to  stop  waiting  for  prices 
to  decline.  The  slate  school  head 
says  that  the  trade  conditions  do 
not  indicate  that  the  cost  of  mater- 
ials will  <lrop  to  any  extent  and  that 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  go  ahead 
and  provide  facilities  rather  than  al- 
low children  to  miss  education.  This 
advice  has  been  given  following  a 
ftudy  of  the  situation  by  the  archl- 
tectual  expert  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Grade  Grossings  Again.  —  The 
Rrade  crossings  has  again  cropped  up 
to  disturb  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  announcement  that 
■ome  of  Its  members  have  reached  an 
■Kreement  with  the  railroads  for 
uniform  sign  boards  giving  warning 
has  been  met  with  a  blast  from  the 
newspapers  that  what  Is  wanted  is 
*  state  policy  in  regard  to  abolition 
^f  KTade   crossings   not   means   that 


will  allow  them  to  be  continued  in- 
definitely. The  grade  crossing  situa- 
tion has  been  referred  to  in  this  let- 
ter for  the  last  five  years  and  the 
commission  since  its  creation  has  not 
abolished  one  percent  of  the  cross- 
ings. In  fact,  the  greatest  abolition 
has  taken  place  in  the  cities,  Phila- 
delphia, for  Instance,  and  the  per- 
centage of  dangerous  crossings  abol- 
ished in  the  country  has  been  small 
considering  all  the  fuss  made  about 
them.  The  war  furnished  a  very  con- 
venient excuse  for  not  doing  much 
and  the  announcement  of  a  uniform 
sign  board  to  be  erected  instead  of 
a  policy  of  getting  rid  of  so  many 
crossings  a  year  does  not  appear  to 
be  popular. 

Automobile  Records  Made. — The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  Is  making  a 
record  both  for  number  and  license 
receipts  of  automobiles  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  by  November  1  there  will 
have  been  received  from  licenses  at 
least  $5,000,000  all  of  which  goes 
back  to  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  that  the  number  of  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  licensed  will  run  around 
450,000.  While  the  rapid  Increase  in 
cars  bought  makes  accurate  figures 
impossible  It  is  believed  that  the 
number  of  cars  owned  on  the  farm 
and  the  number  of  motor  trucks  in 
farm  use  will  be  a  surprise.  Special 
efforts  to  get  figures  on  the  use  of 
such  vehicles  on  the  farm  will  be 
made  this  vear. 

130,000,000  in  Road  Contracts. — 
It  Is  probable  that  before  very  long 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  state  road 
contracts  let  will  be  $."50,000,000. 
Probably  half  that  much  Is  repre- 
sented ill  county  road  contracts  un- 
der way.  The  state  is  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  stupendous  road 
construction  programs  known  In  the 
country  and  the  next  year  will  see 
voting  in  a  dozen  counties  on  bond 
Issues  for  roads. 

Rural  School  Day. — The  sugges- 
tion that  rural  school  day  lie  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  counties  is  be- 
ing discussed.  What  is  needed  is  a 
suggestion  whereby  it  can  be  coupled 
up  with  some  agricultural  advance- 
ment Idea.  Days  like  Arlxir  Day  are 
proclaimed  and  not  folii.>ved  up  ex- 
cept In  Isolated  instances.  In  fact, 
the  observance  of  many  "days"  in 
the  schools  may  be  said  to  be  spora- 
dic. 

Dlptheria  Again.  —  State  health 
authorities  are  urging  better  atten- 
tion to  health  precautions  In  the 
schools  and  the  establishment  of 
health  courses.  Diphtheria  is  pre- 
valent more  than  ever  thi**  year  and 
there  are  warnings  to  avoid  influ- 
enza. 

Dog  Law  Attacked. — Attacks  made 
by  people  at  the  state  convention  of 
county  commissioners  on  the  dog  law 
and  other  state  affairs  have  not  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  some  people 
here.  The  dog  law  is  a  matter  more 
or  less  of  local  control  and  what 
seems  to  be  needed  is  cooperation. 
Stale  officials  say  that  county  com- 
missioners do  not  act  vigorously  and 
county  commissioners  say  that  there 
are  cases  lying  on  tiesiis  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  are 
not  put  Into  the  hands  of  justices  or 
pushed. — Hamilton,  Harrisburg.  Oct. 
13. 
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Automobillsts  Meet. — In  Albany 
this  week  a  great  meeting  of  auto- 
mobilists  from  this  and  other  states, 
also  Canada,  will  consider  an  Impor- 
tant legislative  program  to  better 
motoring  comlitions  and  to  stop  the 
epidemic  of  automobile  thifls.  The 
prominence  of  the  speakers  among 
whom  are  the  Governor  and  leading 
state  officials  and  the  Importance  of 
the  topics  win  make  this  a  record 
meeting. 

Cheese  Men  Reject  Price. — For  the 
fifth  week  the  leading  dairy  boards 
of  this  state  have  rejected  the  prices 
offered  for  cheese  by  buyers.  Sales- 
men refused  to  accept  the  271c  offer- 
ed on  all  but  the  Watertown  board, 
where  4.200  boxes  were  sold  on  the 
Pymouth.  Wisconsin  quotations. 
This  standstill  in  the  cheese  market 
with  decreased  butter  prices  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  drop  in  October 
milk  prices  to  farmers.  For  tbe  first 
time  farmers  are  getting  less  for  Oc- 
tober milk  than  for  September,  when 
It  costs  more  to  produce  the  former. 
As  milk  prices  are  based  on  the  but- 
ter and  cheese  market  farmers  are 
forced  to  see  how  they  are  hurting 
their  own  Industry  by  buying  oleo- 
margarine and  lessening  the  demand 
for  butter  and  cheese.     One  Pomona 


Grange  of  the  state  has  protested 
against  the  advertising  of  oleo  at 
the  fairs  and  others  may  well  take 
up  the  subject  and  shut  these  de- 
monstrations out  of  all  our  leading 
fairs,  with  leading  scientists  urg- 
ing the  absolute  need  of  milk  butter 
and  cheese  for  the  growing  young 
and  saying  that  oleo  absolutely  does 
not  provide  proper  growth  elements, 
this  seems  only  logical. 

Apple  Buyer  Dies — J.  H.  Killough 
formerly  buyer  of  most  of  the  apples 
grown  in  northern  New  York  and 
president  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
Apple  Company,  is  dead  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn.  For  forty  years  he 
was  in  personal  touch  with  growers 
and  thru  his  encouragement  many 
now  valuable  orchards  in  Clinton 
and  other  counties  had  their  incep- 
tion. The  firm  kept  a  buyer  in 
Plattsburg  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  this  largest  purely  apple  mar- 
keting concern  in  the  east. 

Interesting  Silo  Experiment. — Two 
of  Cortland  county's  leading  dairy- 
men are  carrying  on  an  interesting 
experiment,  under  supervision  of  the 
State  College,  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent alcoholic  fermentation  and  the 
after  formation  of  acetic  acid  in 
ensilage,  M.  J.  Peck  a  well  known 
Holstein  man  has  so  much  faith  in 
the  work  that  he  has  had  the  col- 
lege distribute  thru  all  his  silage  as 
the  silo  was  filled,  pure  cultures  of 
lactic  acid  bacteria  in  diluted  form. 
Such  large  numbers  of  the  bacteria 
are  expected  to  arrest  harmful  fer- 
mentation as  it  usuiilly  occurs  and 
to  add  FiO  percent  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  corn  in  so  doing.  An- 
other owner  of  a  big  dairy  herd  has 
filled  two  silos,  one  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  other  using  the  lactic 
acid  bacteria.  Dairymen  are  watch- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  experiment 
with  mtich  Interest. 

Home  Bureau  Agents  Tour. — Miss 
Edith  Rulifson,  home  bureau  agent 
for  Steuben  County  with  her  assis- 
tant Helen  Bool,  recently  made  a 
week's  tour  thru  the  more  remote 
parts  of  that  county  "boarding 
round"  with  much  profit  to  the  resi- 
dents. The  trip  was  made  in  a  Ford 
car,  which  was  loaded  with  a  fireless 
cooker,  a  pressure  canner  a  dress 
form,  numeoDus  bulletins,  a  camera 
and  other  paraphernalia  to  be  used 
in  the  daily  demonstrations  given 
during  the  week.  Appointments  were 
made  in  advance  by  mail  and  the 
meetings,  the  hospitality  and  the 
personal  friends  made  during  the 
week  will  be  a  big  help  in  organizing 
the  work  there.  During  the  w«4ek 
twenty  home  calls  were  made,  six 
demonstrations  before  audiences 
were  given,  and  six  press  notices  of 
home  bureau  work  were  'placed  In 
local  papers.  Other  agents  might 
well  spen<l   similar   weeks  of   travel. 

Milk  Notes. — In  a  report  to  the 
Fair  Price  Milk  Commission  made  by 
Dr.  Copeland.  health  commissioner 
for  New  York  City,  he  says  that  a 
recent  health  survey  by  the  depart- 
ment shows  that  in  11.007  families 
visited  5.7  75  mothers  reported  no 
milk  used  for  children,  due  to  Its 
high  retail  price.  The  survey  show- 
ed 1294  children  suffering^ from  mal- 
nutrition. 3,648  undernourished.  993 
have  aenemia.  and  608  are  suffering 
from  miscellaneous  disorders.  Tho 
farmers  are  getting  a  lower  price  for 
October  milk,  and  tho  It  costs  more 
to  produce  th.in  in  September  an  at- 
tempt has  been  minle  to  fix  the 
blame  on  the  Dairymen's  League  for 
the  predicted  rai.se  of  two  to  three 
cents  a  quart.  The  Le:iRue  is  issuing 
a  statement  disclaiming  responsibil- 
ity for  the  raise.  The  farmer  and 
the  dealer  have  had  their  fight  and 
are  now  doing  business  amicably.  It 
remains  for  the  consumer  to  fight 
the  dealer  for  fairer  retail  prices.  It 
is  of  Interest  to  note  that  twenty 
years  ago  Cortland  dairymen  re- 
ceived but  99  cents  per  cw  t.  for  milk 
at  a  leading  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tory— while  milk  retailed  at  5  cents 
a  quart.  Apparently  the  Idea  of 
high  profits  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tributors prevailed  as  long  ago  as 
that. 

Seed  and  Fertilizer  Outlook. — It  is 
not  believed  that  the  price  of  most 
seeds  will  be  much  higher  the  com- 
ing Spring,  excepting  grass  seed  and 
one  or  two  oter  exceptions.  Grass 
seed  has  been  coming  up  constantly 
in  price.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
reduction  in  the  price  of  acid  phos- 
phate. The  price  In  1919  In  30  ton 
lots  was  $24  a  ton  and  the  fall  trade 
Is  asking  $22.50  a  ton. 

Cabbage  Blighted. — Cabbage  is 
now  bringing  $35  a  ton  in  Syracuse. 
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Late  cabbage  may  reach  $50  as  many 
fields  in  this  section  are  blighted, 
showing  no  salable  heads.  The  direct 
cause  of  much  of  the  trouble  is  aphis. 
One  farmer  of  Clay  drew  a  load  to 
the  station  which  returned  him  $109 
for  the  load. 

Good  Returns  From  Apples. — 
Grant  Hitchings  of  South  Onondaga, 
a  pioneer  in  the  mulching  system  of 
growing  apples  from  100  acres  now 
in  apples  will  sell  10,000  bushels  or 
about  $30,000  worth  this  year.  He 
has  the  biggest  orchards  in  Central 
New  York  and  neither  cultivates  nor 
cuts  a  bay  crop  in  his  orchard,  mow- 
ing them  a  couple  of  times  a  year 
and  spreading  the  hay  under  the 
trees.  This  reduces  labor  and  the 
trees  respond  well. 

Small  Notes  of  Interest. — The 
Home  Bureau  of  Otsego  County 
bought  cooperatively  1,7.''>2  dozen  can 
rubbers,  at  a  saving  of  $S7.50  and 
208  packages  of  dyes  and  a  saving  of 
$6.24.  The  Home  Bureau  of  Ren- 
sselaer County  Is  helping  Its  farm 
women  to  sell  their  surplus  canned 
stuff  to  city  customers.  A  shop  was 
opened  in  Troy  and  the  response 
from  both  city  and  farm  women  in- 
dicated a  real  need  of  the  service. 
The  shop  charges  20  percent  commis- 
sion on  sales  or  a  dollar  fee  for  one 
year  And  a  10  percent  fee  on  sales. 
Great  benefit  Is  being  derived  from 
bee  schools  held  in  the  state.  At  the 
one  held  at  Farmers'  week  last  Feb- 
ruary the  beekeepers  promised  an 
attendance  this  year  of  600  and  they 
are  planning  to  make  good  on  this 
promise. 
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Poultry  Fanciers'  Association. — 
New  Jersey  poultry  fanciers  gather- 
ed in  Newark  during  the  week  In  a 
business  session  in  which  a  state  as- 
sociation was  formed.  The  organiz- 
ing of  these  fanciers  was  based  upon 
the  belief  that  an  organization  of 
this  kind  would  be  of  benefit  to  every 
persoa  in  New  Jersey  engaged  in 
chicken  raising,  especially  on  a  large 
scale.  It  was  claimed  that  legisla- 
tion frequently  needed  proper  band- 
ling;  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  chicken  and  pigeon  exhibitions  In 
counties  and  thruout  the  state;  the 
poultry  fancier  iiJui.;,^  0:../irid  be 
placed  on  a  high  plane  of  sportsman- 
ship and  business  ethics,  and  a  close 
relationship  should  be  built  up  and 
maintained  among  those  Interested 
In  such  work.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  dinner  and  meeting 
was  composed  of  poultry  fanciers 
from  various  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Reformatory  Farm  Shown  in  Mov- 
ies.— The  activities  of  women  in- 
mates of  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Clinton  or  any  similar  in- 
stitution were  shown  on  the  screen 
in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  week  and  created  great  in- 
terest. The  exhibitions  were  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agen- 
cies of  which  Burdette  G.  Lewis, 
formerly  engaged  In  charitable  ant! 
correctional  work  In  New  York  state 
and  New  York  City,  is  the  commis- 
sioner. The  reformatory  movie  Is  a 
twelve-minute  reel  and  the  pictures 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  wo- 
men clad  in  khaki  bloomers  cutting, 
loading  and  hauling  corn  and  plac- 
ing the  harvests  into  machines  that 
reduces  it  to  fodder.  A  number  of 
other  farm  scenes  were  also  taken. 
Pictures  of  inin:.tes  In  the  fields  do- 
ing Autumn  work  will  soon  be  taken 
at  several  other  correctional  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  The  general  title 
of  all  of  tbe  films  Is  "How  New  Jer- 
sey Cares  For  Her  Wards."  The  pic- 
tures will  be  shown  In  their  entirety 
on  a  circuit  made  up  of  State  institu- 
tions. 

Advance  Interests  of  Poultrymen. 
— -V  dinner  was  given  In  this  city 
during  the  week  to  a  number  of  Mer- 
cer County  Poultrymen  by  Harvey 
Rogers,  prominently  itlont  ified  with 
chicken  raising  at  his  home  near  the 
Inter-State  Fair  grounds  in  Mercer 
County.  The  object  of  the  function 
was  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
poultrymen  and  the  Mercer  County 
Poultry  Association.  It  was  decided 
that  a  campaign  should  be  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
membership  of  the  county  organiza- 
tion from  200  to  500  members. 


* 

I 


At  present  and  prospective  prices 
for  meat  and  wool  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  prevent  sickness  In  the  farm 
flock  and  to  raise  each  lamb  that  is 
born. 
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The  RICHARDSON 

ONE-PIPE  HEATER 

Solve*  Many  Problemt 

With  but  a  single  pipe— on«  regirter  onfw— thii  entirely  modem,  •^j^^^ 
CjJly  de»iflned  furnace  (made  end  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  largest 
manofactureri  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  i^'nisheti  con- 
stant circulation  of  freth.  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  l»ou»e— 
abundant  heat  at  all  timet,  evenly  distributed. 

Just  think  of  what  this  mean*  in  economy !— Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  coo  ing 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust- less  dirt— less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  bum  any  kind  of  fuel— 
wasteo.     -nmim  LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  type* 

of  beaters. 

The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  Is  auit. 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 
churches,  stores.etc.—  oWornewfcuiWings, 
NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 

We  nskc  HestlDg  Appsrstus  for  srery  srsUm— 

■team,  hot  wstar,  Tspor  Tacoum  preisurs,  or  hot 
sir. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

KaUbllthcd    ISST. 

1S33  AKOH  STREET,   VtOLADEVPKLk 

Hsw  Terk         Boston         Chicsgo         Bochtttsr 

Prstrliiars  Howsrk 


FARMERS  ENJOY  BOAT  PICNIC 

Eight  hundred  Gloucester  farmers, 
their  wives  and  children  went  to  Au- 
gus.tine  Beach,  Delaware.  September 
20  on  the  first  boat  trip  ever  held  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  was  a 
surprising  response  to  an  appeal  for 
a  good  crowd  and  indications  point 
to  its  being  an  annual  affair. 

The  farmers  had  a  good  meeting. 
They  listened  better  and  thought 
more  about  their  business  than  in  all 
their  other  meetings  so  far  this  year. 
They  had  good  speakers  too  and  the 
Audience  was  told  to  organize,  deal 
with  the  middle  men  and  manufac- 
turers as  an  organization  and  not  as 
indlyiduals;  cut  acreage  to  secure 
better  financial  returns   In   the  case 


vaiiia     Farmer    can    obtain    several 
bushel-s  of  most  excellent  .seed   pota- 
toes free  of  charges.     All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  go  out  in  the  fields  where 
their  early  potatoes  grew  and  dig  up 
the  seed.      Many  early   potato   fields 
were  planted  to  alfalfa,  clover,  spin- 
ach, rye,  turnips,  etc.     Many  of  the 
stray  pieces  of  potatoes  have  started 
to    grow.      At    present    the    vigorous 
little  green   plants  do  not  lool(  like 
much,    but   if   the   ground   in    which 
they  stand   is  loosened   up,     several 
little  bright  potatoes  will   be  found 
clinging  to  the  vine  when  it  is  pull- 
ed up.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
little  green  potatoes  will  be  the  most 
productive  seed  obtainable  for  plant- 
ing the  following  spring.     One  bush- 
el of  the  little  potatoes  will  go  near- 


CHECK  lit  SQUARE.  (AddrcM  scircM  oSco.) 
I  •■  ioicmtcd  \n 

^D  Rlch»r<Jioii  Hcatini  Apparsni     D  Rintes 

tt    D  CsrMe  Hesters     O  Lsundrr  Ttsk  Hesiers 


S  J    Farmen'  Boat  Picni^-The  Landing  of  the  Picnicers  at  Augu.tine 

Beach,  Del. 


Nsa 


AddrtM. 


vvpiv  balanced  lonsj-wear  Plos^s 


Extra  stronf  and  light  draft. 
Simply  made — easily  repaired. 
Will  not  break  on  first  stump  or 
rock.  Oood  suction,  sticks  to  the 
(round ;  suitable  for  rough  wcwk 

and  in  any  soil. 

You  can  trust  Hamburg  Plows  to  turn 
the  furrows  all  the  way— no  jumping 
or  running  out,  but  easy,  stesdy  oper- 
ation. Every  plow  at>aolutely  guar- 
ante ed— defective  parts  replaced  or 
money  back. 

ItAMMHtV  piOWt 

PARTS    FOR    REPAIRS— When- 

ever  you  need  parts  for  repairs  to  your 
plow,  insist  on  Hamburg  parts.  Guar- 
anteed to  fit  any  stsndard  plow. 
Prompt  delivery  from  ourfsctory  stock 
nght  in  your  section.  Ask  your  desler 
for  Hamburg  Plows  or  Plow  Parts. 
Complcta  Inlormatioa  and  cataloc  frea  on 
raquaat.    Write  ioT  a  copr  tadaj. 

HAMBintC  PLOW  WORKS 
H«Bbws.Pa. 


H 


S 


Do  Your  Fann  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  aold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Write  for  price  and 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.    Immediate  deliveriea. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc 

347  W.  Main  St..   Wayneaboro.  Pa. 


of  tomatoes  and  to  put  the  buslnesa 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  cost  plus 
basis. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Clark  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Markets  plead  for  better 
rural  life.  He  urged  community  or- 
ganization In  order  to  secure  better 
schools,  churches  and  more  advan- 
ages.  "We  do  not  want  to  eke  out 
an  existence."  he  said.  "We  want 
education  refinements  and  advan- 
tages that  other  people  have  and  we 
want  our  boys  and  girls  to  see  that 
the  beat  opportunities  In  the  United 
States  are  on  the  farms. 

Several  men  representing  local 
farm  rganlzatlons  gave  short  talks 
on  the  work  their  associations  are 
doinic  and  what  they  expected  to  do 
this  winter  and  next  season.  Mr.  I. 
0.  Taylor  of  the  Penninsular  Tomato 
Association  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
spoke  for  a  smaller  acreage  and  bet- 
ter (trading  In  an  effort  to  secure  a 
price  high  enough  to  cover  coat  and 
a  fair  profit.  He  said  that  the  2800 
members  of  the  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware Associations  are  stronger  than 
the  National  Canners  Association 
and  extended  an  Invitation  for  New 
Jersey  to  Join  with  tbem  Into  a  Trl- 
State  Association. — 1:  A.  Cooler, 
New    Jersey. 


SEED  RYE 


for  sale. 
$2.00  bushel. 
8.  W.  BUSH,       CrotOD,  N.  J. 


TIMELY  OARBEN  TALX 
By  R.  W.  DeBAUN 


Potatoes  For  Seed  Pre* 

Many  growers  of  early  Trlsb  Cob- 
bler potatoes,  who  read  the  Pennsyl- 


ly  twice  as  far  aa  a  bushel  of  or- 
dinary cut  seed. 

Sweet  Potatoes  a  Heavy  Crop 
Indications  are  that  there  is  aa 
unusually  heavy  crop  of  sweet  pota- 
toes this  fall.  At  the  present  time 
prices  are  low  and  the  markets  are 
Jammed  full  of  sweet  potatoes,  e*- 
pecially  from  the  eastern  abore  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  An  unusual 
situation  exists  this  season;  the  sec- 
onds are  selling  to  the  canhouses 
for  extra  high  prices  when  compare* 
with  the  price  of  the  table  stock. 
The  canners,  of  course,  are  anxloui 
to  get  anything  because  the  pack  of 
tomatoes,  pumpkins,  fruit,  etc.,  U 
very  light. 

The  official  crop  reports  showed 
that  there  was  also  a  very  hear/ 
crop  last  year  and  yet  the  market 
prices  were  high  all  winter.  Thli 
indicates  that  at  the  present  time  t 
heavy  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  does 
not  mean  low  prices.  Therefore,  thi 
man  who  stores  his  crop  properly 
may  get  good  prices  when  his  pro- 
duct comes  out  of  storage.  This  i» 
•what  we  might  ©all  a  double  gue* 
because  no  one  knows  what  the  prlc« 
will  be  nor  do  we  know  how  the  pra- 
duct  will  keep  for  winter  use.  Stor- 
age facilities  especially  in  the  South 
are  miserable.  Dr.  Cooke  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  New  Jersey  claims  that 
two-thirds  of  the  sweet  potatoes 
«rown  rot  before  they  are  eatea. 
Therefore.  It  Is  a  big  gamble  whe« 
sweet  potaoes  are  stored  for  winter 
and  spring  use. 

It   is  generally   admitted   that  tk» 
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sweet  potato  growers  of  New  Jersey 
have  developed  very  succeKsful  meth- 
ods for  the  storing  of  their  crop.  In 
fact  I  have  seen  10,000  bushels  of 
Bweet  potatoes  in  storage  at  Swedea- 
l)oro,  New  Jersey,  on  July  1st.  They 
were  in  si)lendid  condition  because 
they  had  been  properly  stored  all 
winter  and  spring. 

Digging  is  done  on  sunny  days 
and  the  "sweets"  are  allowed  to  sun 
out  for  a  few  hours  before  they  are 
laid,  not  thrown.  Into  baskets.  Care 
should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  avoid 
breaking  the  tender  skin  of  the 
sweet  potatoes.  Rotting  usualy  starts 
wherever  the  skin  Is  bruised  or  punc- 
tured. For  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  roll  the  potatoes  out  of 
the  baskets  Into  slatted  bins  but  the 
use  of  hampers  instead  of  bins  in 
storage  is  rapidly  increasing.  New 
hampers  are  packed  full  and  the  lids 
are  nailed  on  in  the  field.  Then  the 
hampers  are  carefully  stowed  away 
in  storage,  at  once  standing  them  al- 
ternately (i.  e.  head  to  head  and 
bottom  to  bottom)  about  five  hamp- 
ers high. 

It  is  natural  for  the  "sweets"  to 
give  off  moisture  during  the  first  two 
weeks  they  are  In  storage.  Unless 
this  excess  moisture  Is  carried  out  of 
the  storage,  the  potatoes  can  not 
keep  well.  Heat  helps  to  drive  the 
excess  inoisture  or  sweat  and  the 
heated  air  quickly  takes  up  the  mois- 
ture. By  means  of  ventilation  the 
warmed,  moisture  laden  air  is  allow- 
ed to  go  out  of  the  storage.  It  is  re- 
placed by  fresh  air  which  takes  up 
moisture  as  it  warms  up.  The  most 
r'?sirable  temperature  to  maintain 
during  the  sweating  period  is  85 
"Fahr."  How  ventilation  should  not 
be  checked  in  order  to  maintain  the 
desired  amount  of  heat. 

A  point  usually  neglected  by  the 
grower  is  to  allow  the  fire  to  go  out 
occasionally  during  the  sweating 
period.  Nothing  could  be  worse. 
Warm  air.  filled  with  moisture  gives 
off  the  moisture  as  it  cools.  There- 
fore, when  the  fire  In  the  sweet  po- 
tato house  is  allowed  to  go  out  it 
makes  the  storage  more  moist  be- 
sides checking  the  curing  process. 
After  the  digging  and  curing  season, 
the  temperature  Is  reduced  to  about 
50  to  55  degrees.  At  all  times  the 
sweet  potatoes  must  be  kept  perfect- 
ly dry  and  they  must  not  be  moved 
nor  disturbed  until  they  are  to  be 
resorted  and  packed  for  ImmedlAte 
shipment. 

As  a  general  thing,  sweet  potatoes 
are  more  profitable  than  white  pota- 
toes. The  sweet  potatoes  do  well  on 
ground  so  sandy  and  poor  that  white 
potatoes  would  starve.  Sweet  pota- 
toes require  a  moderate  amount  of 
fertilizer  and  three  bushels  of  "sec- 
onds"  will  produce  enough  plants  for 
an  acre.  They  do  not  require  spray- 
ing and  the  yield  and  selling  price  is 
usually  higher  than   white  potatoes. 

Cleaning  the  Strawberry  Field 
The   air   was   filled    with    a    heavy 
mist  this  morning  (October  Srd)  and 
everything  was  dripping  wet.     Nat- 
urally, we  didn't  care  aboiit  harvest- 
ing corn  or  picking  poppers.  To  save 
ourselves  from  getting  wet  we  m.ide 
ourselves  believe  that   the  strawber- 
ry patch  needed  hoeing.  It  was  lucky 
we   did,   for   when    we   got    at    it    we 
found  a  great  number  of  little  weeds 
getting  started  for  next  year.     They 
were  such  as  daisies,  plantain,  chick- 
weed,   sorrel,    nut    grass,    dock,      e'*"- 
We  used  short  hoes    (handle   a  foot 
long    and    the    hoe    21    Inches   wlde> 
and  as  the  weeds  were  loosened,  the 
unoccupied   hand    gathered   them   up 
and  placed  them  on  small  piles.  After 
the    weeds    wilt    down    it    will    be    a 
small  task  to  carry  them  out. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Play  Important  Part 
in  Tractor  Industry 


FOR  hours  and  hours  at 
a  stretch,  the  tractor  en- 
gine is  taxed  to  its  utmost, 
imposing  a  sustained,  max- 
imum demand  upon  the 
spark  phigs. 

To  withstand  such 
brutal  punishment  and 
not  "miss"  even  tempor- 
arily, spark  plugs  must  be 
of  more  than  common 
hardiness  and  efficiency. 

Our  famous  No.  3450 
Insulator,  with  its  greater 
resistance  to  shocks  and 
temperature  changes,  to- 
getlier  with   our  patented 


gasket  construction,  fort- 
ify Champion  Spark  Plugs 
for  the  terrific  battle  they 
must  constantly  wage  in 
tractor  engines. 

Because  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  dependably 
perform  this  strenuous 
service  a  large  number  of 
tractor  manufacturers  use 
them  as  factory  equip- 
ment. 

There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
of  motor  car,  motor  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and 
stationary  engine. 


i 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark,  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Windsor,  Ontario 


CHAMPION  HEAVY  STONE 

For  Tr«ctor».  Truck*  and 

Hi|h-Powrre<l  Cars 

B-U,  i-I8  Pric«$1.2S 


Handles  Wet  and  Damp  Lime, 
Phosphate  and   Fertilizer 

The  fint  ,u<:««ful  lime,  pho.ph.te  .na 
fenili-cr  di-tr.buior.  Sprt.d.  evenly  on  level 
or  h.llv  Ur,d.  Patented  •"'°7'^'.„f„-,'« 
reed;  .tt.the.  lo  »nv  wagon  in  ^ jnmutej. 
SVve  Time.  L.hor  .nd  Money  -  H««U« 
Feriiluet  Only  Once. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL,  You  run  no  ruk 

U«  the  Holden  time.  Pho.rh«te  «nd  FettJ- 
U,^,  Wstributor  30  d.yr-put  it  to  every  te.t. 
If  it  doe,  not  do  all  we  claim  srnJ  1 1  back 
.nd  vour  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
WritrttXy  for  full  particular,  and  .peel 
trial  order. 


THE   HOLDEN 

Dept.  13  » 


CO.,  Inc 

P«orU,  IlL 


Come  To  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE 

PEANUT  MEAL  —  COCOANUT  MEAL 

•Our  Brand  On  The  Tag  Means  Quality  In  The  Bag" 

F.  W.  ERODE  &  CO.,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


incorftorateJ  191 S 


Branch 
O^cea 


Dallaa.  Texa9 
Atlanta.   Go, 


% 


**i  Cut  27  Cords  of  Wood  a  Day'' 

/— «ays  Noak  Mooe.  ol  JacksonvlUe.  Nortb  Carolina, 
iTu  bSuTl  •ol««Sd  «cUver«d  «7f  wortta." 


HAY 


Ship  TO  Tbe  OKI  Rellfbie  HoM. 
Danltl  MeC*llr»y'i  8«m 


You.  too  can  make  big  profits  with  the  Ottawa  Engine  Log  Saw. 

•nd  trorry  oat   of 

wtxxl  cutUniT.  One 

man  doaa  Um  wofk 

often. 

Bm  two  tf  of  apladlM  on  eorabin»tiori  ul 

miodlcs  for  .trmislit  ..b«td  toon <  k-  -~ 


bin»tioi  axle— .ido    I    piTin«,  bM*io«  or  tulMlag  to  t*  from  etrt  to  ent. 
inaootli«ro»d:M«l    I       Direct ccartodriroMW  — noeb«in»to  W«ht«n:  oo 


protaeta  Mir.  allowina  ■Unpaca  uada  aay  piaek. 

X-CTdaFroMFroofetiitiM.CMeillator  Macoeto  I(iil- 
tion.  Wbaa  Dot  aairinc.  dMDOoat  aa* 
aoaipmect,  by  ruHinfr  ooo  pin.  and  oaa  as* 
Cioa  for  all  luod*  of  other  work. 

Tree  Cutting  Eitulpmrnnt 
Full  Information  FREE 

Write  oa.  now,  for  fall  lofomiatioa  on  thI* 
loii  Mw,  and  on  ot»  f a»t  catcioc  aqolr— 

for  aswlDc  down  tree    Um  pitow. 
~  on  both  ontiit.. 


OHAWA  MFG.  CO.  JSll? 


w— dat. 
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Whb— ColoaitIA 

Extremely  thin  mt  no  sacrifice 
of  accuracy 

Maximuf  movement,  21  lewcli 
RiTcnidc  movement,  19  Jewel* 

$150  to  $275 

or  more 

dcpctxling  upon  the  cue 


Know    Something    About    the 
Work*"  in  the  Watch  You  Buy 

IF  you  open  your  watch  and  examine 
its  mechanism,  you  will  find  it  con- 
sists substantially  of  two  supporting 
plates,  between  which  is  mounted  a  gearing 
of  meshed  wheels  to  take  care  of  the  move- 
ment, recording  time.  This  is  called  the 
train,  which  we  will  speak  of  in  our  next 
advertisement 

The  lower  supporting  plate  in  a  Waltham  watch  is 
the  foundation  up>on  which  every  unit  revolve*  and 
is  fixed.  It  is  bored  with  minute  holes  to  take  the 
pivots,  screws,  pinions,  etc 

This  lower  plate  is  drilled  and  threaded  by  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  and  wonderful  machines  ever  designed 
by  the  genius  of  man —  an  exclusive  Waltham  inven- 
tion from  the  master-mind  of  Duane  H.  Church. 

Many  operations  are  accomplished  with  such  me* 
thodical,  automatic  regularity  that  one  irwtinctively 
imagines  that  a  marvelous  human  brain  guides  the 
extraordinary  operatiotu  of  this  machine. 

It  makes  every  operation  (and  there  are  141)  with 
infinitesimal  exactness  to  the  ten  thousandth  part  of 
ati  inch  —  flawless,  beautiful  in  its  complex  simplicity 
—  every  plate  a  replica  of  every  other  plate,  proving 
Waltham  standardization  to  be  one  of  the  miracles 
of  American  mechanical  genius. 

The  plate  of  the  foreicn-huilt  watch  U  tuhlect  to  the  variations 
of  hand  prcKess.  Made  to  variant  sires  and  models  without  pre- 
cise relation  to  the  parts  which  they  are  to  contain,  which  parts 
■re  made  elsewhere  In  many  homes  and  small  shops,  by  hand. 

No  hand  work  could  ever  approximate  the  beautiful  and  flawless 
exactitude  of  thu  Waltham  drilling  and  threading. 

So  when  you  buy  ■  Waltham  watch  you  are  assured  of  ■  stand- 
ardization of  quality  and  leadership  which  has  placed  the  Wal- 
tham watch  on  the  pedestal  of  world  dumlniotu 

Tkh  itoru  U  tartHnutJ  In  a  htaaltfut  hoekkl  fn  tohkh  i/ait  witlfinj  o 
iAtral  wakh  ejucalion.  Sent  /rtt  upon  nguesL  h  aiiJtain  rfdicn 
Company,  li'altham.  Mam, 


WALTHAM 

>rHE  WORLDS  WATCH  OVER.  TIME 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 

PULLMAN 

VENTIUTORS 

Kevpa  yoar  bam  free  of  fnul  air.  makes 
a  healthier  condition  for  rattle  and  horses 
and  a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  acientifir 
ps.ha<ist  yentilator  essUy  applied  on  any 
roof  Handrpds  in  uo'  Write  for  pricei 
and  fartbar  information.  Asenta  Wanted. 
PULUCAM  VEKTILATOB  k  ICFO.  CO. 
201  W.  York  ATe.,  York,  Pa. 


SAW  TOUR  WOOD 


lebMr^  SmdtprrrMcat^lor  No.  BKBabowiix  low  price 
•ad  lataat  imptuyasiiante.  Fiiat  oeder  aeetirea  aaeney. 
FaUiac  Sawiae  HacL  C.  Ul  W.  HarrisM  St..  CUofew  ■. 


Stay  on' the  Job 
While  It    Rains 

TOWER'S 

FISH  BRAND 

KEFLEX      ' 

SLICKER 

is  the  b»st /WOt  woathor 
protection ^ever  ''  nuwlo 


looK 

foTfhQ 

REFLDC 
EDGEJi 


/AJTOWERCft 


^^V» 


FflOM  KEROSENE 

Beat* 

Gas  or  Electric 


94% 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  savint  ona-half  oo 
oil.  Government  and  leading  Univer»ity  teeu  prove  this  won- 
derful new  Aladdin  nearly  five  times  as  efficient  as  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  Burn*  80  hours  enons  gallOMCotif 
mon  kerosene  (coal-oili.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  putnping 
up,  easv  to  operate,  won't  explode.  WON  GOLD  MEDAL. 
GUARANTEED.    Prove  for  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

riN  NIGHTS  FREE  niAL 

that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  $1000  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  NEW  MODEL  8  ALADDIN. 

GET  yOUttS  FREE!  lr^^\^^r^. 


Twice  TME^LICHT 
ON  HAI-r   THE  OIL 


Agents  Wanted 


In  that  way  you  may  get 
your  own  without  cost.  _Be_the  first  and  write  us  quick  Xor. '<* 


whom  customers  can  be  referred 
your  own  without  cost.  Be  the  fii 
DAY  PREE  TRIAL  OPPER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO..  420  Aladdin  Butldlwt,  CHICAOO 
■jUNsar  imoaana  i«Mi  Mil  ssMiTu  LAM' House  wViM  «a«L0 

Make  Mcfnanerepare  or  fan  time.  Oar  eur  aeHlocaiae  laakas  ezperi- 
enea  onoaeMsarr.-  Wa  start  roa  witboat  money.  Saapla  aeot  far  N 
days  trial  and  OIVKN  PaCK  when  vou  t>«rofDe  a  diatrtbotar. 


PASTEURIZATION  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


In  the  early  days  of  pasteurization 
of  milk  or  cream  for  butter  it  was 
done  to  further  its  keeping  qualities, 
and  those  who  practiced  It  did  not 
advertise  the  fact  that  they  were  do- 
ing so.  The  public  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy wilh  the  idea,  thinking  that 
It  made  the  milk  and  butter  less  di- 
gestible. Nowadays  the  position  is 
reversed  and  the  public  is  demand- 
ing that  milk  be  pasteurized  as  a 
safe-guard  to  health.  With  the  re- 
Cent  agitation  the  consumer  has 
swung  over  in  sentiment  where  he 
believes  that  pasteurization  moans 
"Safety     First."     The     great,    daily 


factory. 

In  pasteurization,  tubercle  bacilli, 
being  most  resistant,  any  heat  that 
Is  sufficient  to  destroy  them  will  de- 
stroy other  germs  as  well.  In  order 
for  the  process  to  be  successful  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  heat  sufficient  to 
kill  the  germs  without  affecting  the 
physical  (lualities  of  the  n\ilk.  It 
must  not  be  healod  so  as  to  change 
the  taste  or  to  cause  tlie  cream  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  In  short,  there 
must  be  no  change  that  could  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  eye,  taste  or  smell.  In 
regard  to  the  cost,  It  will  of  course 
be  smaller  for  the  large  manufactur- 
er than  for  the  small  one.  In  the 
pasfpurization  of  cream  for  butter  it 
can  be  done  in  large  plants  as  low  as 


A  Permanent  and  Sanitary  Milk  House 


papers  are  devoting  columns  of  news 
space  and  editorials  to  the  crusade. 
These  things  show  that  pasteuriza- 
tion is  a  very  live  topic  and  one 
which  all  producers  of  milk  and  but- 
ter must  give  attention  to. 

Professor  Fred  Rasmusspn.  of  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  f?taie  College,  gives  as 
bis  opinion  that  as  far  as  milk  pro- 
duction is  concerned  it  will  noon  not 
be  a  question  whether  pasteurization 
may  be  done  or  not,  but  that  it  will 
have  to  be  done  if  the  producer 
wants  to  stay  in  the  husine.ss. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
pasteurization  has  developed,  but  it 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  more  than 
half  of  the  butter  in  this  country  is 
now  manufactured  from  pasteurized 
cream,  and  practically  all  the  large 
manufacturers  pasteurize.  They  are 
not  slow  to  advertise  this  fact  to  the 
public  and  thus  the  sentiment  grows. 

There  are  two  approved  methods 
Of  pasteurization,  known  as  the  con- 
tinuous and  the  intermittent.  Both 
are  effectual  if  properly  done.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  proved  that  in  us- 
ing the  continuous  system  a  higher 
temperature  than  was  formerly 
thought  necessary  is  required.  ISO 
or  185  degrees  being  none  too  high. 
In  the  intermittent  sy.stem  the  milk 
is  held  at  a  definite  temperature  for 
a  definite  length  of  time.  A  heat  of 
14ri  degrees  fnr  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  has  been   found  to  be  satis- 


one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while 
in  smaller  concerns  the  cost  may  run 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. — J. 


DELAWARE    COW-TESTDIO 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The  Diamond  State  Cow  Testing 
Association  has  completed  the  first 
month  of  its  new  year.  Due  to  the 
excessive  rains  and  the  tact  that  the 
majority  of  the  cows  on  test  have 
been  in  milk  for  several  inonthB.  no 
high  records  are  in  evidence,  how- 
ever, several  cows  are  making  splen- 
did showings.  Mr.  J.  T.  Edmundson 
of  Newark  owns  both  cows  heading 
the  honor  list  this  month.  Mr.  Ed- 
mundson is  to  be  commended  on 
making  a  record  of  1581  pounds  of 
milk  and  5.T.S  pound.':  of  fat  on  a  cow 
under  the  adverse  conditions. 

In  the  Middletown  As.sociatio)i  it 
is  a  signal  fact  that  those  farmers 
who  give  most  attention  to  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  soil  fertility  hav<? 
better  pastures  and  the  highes  aver- 
age producing  herds.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  those  herds  which  have  re- 
ceived some  grain  during  the  sum- 
mer have  demonstrated  above  all 
peradventure  that  it  is  highly  prac- 
tical to  supplement  grass  with  a 
small  amount  of  grain;  that  thecow.4 
will  not  only  do  better  during  the 
summer,  but  that  they  will  go  into 
the  winter  season  in  a  much  bett"" 
condition  for  making  a  creditable 
record. 


October  18,   1919. 

FAKE  ADVICE  FOR  THE  FARMER 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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Calf  Feeding 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  agents  for  a  certain  class  of 
Agricultural  (?)  Journals  find  it 
easiest  to  obtain  subscriptions.  The 
alluring  offer  of  farm  magazines  at 
10  cents  per  year — six  years  for  fifty 
cents  is  tempting.  In  a  sample  copy 
cf  one  of  these  is  this  advice  to 
farmers: — "Don't  let  young  calves 
get  fat,  especially  those  calves  which 
are  Intended  for  future  cows  in  the 
dairy.  If  they  get  fat  when  young 
they  will  form  the  habit  of  putting 
on  flesh  instead  of  becoming  good 
milkers." 

I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
calves  lately  whose  owners  seem  to 
have  been  reading  this  item  repeat- 
edly, and  intend  to  follow  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter.  Poor  calves! 
Standing  around  with  prominent 
ribs,  staring  eyes  and  hair  on  end. 
They  testify  to  the  theory  that  their 
keeper  does  not  intend  to  let  them 
form  the  fat-forming  habit  and 
thereby  lessen  their  chances  of  be- 
coming good  cows. 

Years  ago  I  had  a  heifer  calf  sev- 
eral months  old  which  I  fattened  for 
the  butcher.  On  the  way  to  the 
slaughter  house  with  the  youngster 
I  began  to  ask  myself  "Why  not  raise 
it."  I  did  raise  it  and  it  became  an 
excellent  cow.  The  theory  that  baby 
flesh  on  any  animal  will  remain  with 
it  thruout  life  does  not  hold  true. 
Why  do  calves  become  fat,  when 
well  fed?  Because  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  do  so.  Poor  calves  show 
either  an  insufficient  amount  of 
nourishment  or  poor  digestion.  If 
poor  digestion  is  the  cause  of  their 
leanness  then  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  grow  into  cowhood  and 
assume  the  function  of  producing 
milk. 

I  have  never  known  a  poor  sickly 
calf  to  develop  into  a  good  healthy 
cow.  If  calves  are  not  well  fed  when 
young  they  are  Inclined  to  become 
lickly  and  they  can  never  fully  de- 
velop. There  is  a  certain  class  of 
stockmen  who  really  believe  that  it 
is  detrimental  to  a  heifer  to  become 
fat  in  that  their  tendency  will  be 
toward  flesh  instead  of  milk.  But 
facts  do  not  bear  out  this  theory. 
What  would  these  stockmen  do  11 
perchance  they  would  turn  the 
young  things  on  good  pasture  and 
they  would  "besh  up?"  Would  the 
youngsters  he  ruined?  Would  their 
prospects  for  good  milk  producers 
become  weakened? 

It  is  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  call  a 
halt  on  the  cheap  trashy  papers  with 
which  our  country  is  becoming  flood- 
ed. Such  publications  are  a  menace 
to  the  good  people  of  our  land. 
Many  young  people  have  been 
brought  to  ruin  by  reading  adver- 
tisements In  trasby  publications 
which  are  printed  merely  to  gain  ad- 
vertisements. —  Ellsworth  Brown, 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 


FEEDS  FOR  DAIRY  BULLS 


A  satisfactory  feed  for  a  mature 
bull  is  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  a 
grain  mixture  of  com,  with  oats  or 
bran.  A  bull  must  have  plenty  of 
exercise.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
housed  In  a  warm  barn  but  is  kept 
In  the  best  ccndition  when  given  a 
dry  but  open  shed  with  a  paddock 
attached  so  that  he  can  go  in  or  otit 
at  will.  Every  mature  bull  should 
have  a  ring  in  his  nose.  There  is 
some  difference  In  opinion  in  regard 
to  dehorning  but  it  is  always  safer 
to  handle  a  bull  without  horns. 


There  are  at  least    150,000   dairy 
cows   in   New   Jersey. 


BRAENDER  TIRES 

TUBES 


Make  Satisfactory  Service 

Doubly  Sure  'SL^ 

Equip  your  car  ^yith  Braender  Tubes  as  well  as  Tires  and  you  will 
have  a  combination  that  is  100  percent  satisfaction  sure. 

The  imporbint  track  records  established  by  Braender  Tire.s  during  the  racing 
season  of  1919  at  Indianapolis,  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  Uniontown,  Ta- 
coma,  and  Elgin  prove  them  to  be  without  a  peer  for  SPEED,  ENDURANCE 

and  ECONOMY 

♦• 

These  sensational  victories  are  not  only  a  wonderful  endorsement  of  Braender 
Tires  but  likewise  of  Braender  Tubes. 

The  terrific  grind,  tlie  .sinnshing  strains  of  racing  speed,  not  only  called  for  a  tire  of  thorough- 
bred quality  but  demanded  that  the  tube  which  it  enclosed  be  of  equally  high  grade. 

Braender  Tul)o.s — ^ray  and  red — arc  built  \\\^  of  multiple  layer.s  of  purest  rubber  and  vulcanized 
into  a  perfect  air  retaining  unit.  This  method  gives  the  greatest  possible  strength  and  a  uni- 
form thickness. 

Buy  Braender  Bull  Dog  Non-SkId  Tires  if  you  want  the  best  at  a  fair  price,  but  see 
to  it  that  they  enclose  Braender  Tubes  if  you  would  be  without  trouble  on  the  road 

and  secure  extra  mileage. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Company 

Factory,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
BRANCHES:  New  York,  32  Broadway;  Philadelphia.  1350  W,  Girard  Ave.; 

Chicago,  65-72  East  14th  Street. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
If  b*  cannot  aupply  you,  write  the  ncareet  factory  branch,  or 

YORK  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 

REEVES-PARVIN  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

who  ar«  tha  wholeeaU  dietributore  and  they  will  tell  you!whar«  rou 
ntay  procura  tham.     Dealer*  send  for  propositioB. 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES 

KEROSENE  -GASOLINE 

2   to   30   H-P. 

lamediale  Shipment 

SUlionary.  Portable  on 
Saw  -  KiB— •ll  at  greatlyj 
reduced  prices.  Best' 
Eacina — loay— t    rac- 

WnrC  ENCINE  WORKS 

3M3   Oaidaa«  *»a«Mia,  IUy«ay  CWy.  !■«. 


PIPE 


*KvnA  hmd.  I.»re«  M'X'I'  ''I 
»l/»»  fuml«hf<l  with  new  ihreadi 
a  '•'^iipltnci.  Prf^rni»t  liitpmeot. 
J  F  Grimii.       4tl  M.yn  Si    i^Wl. 


HAY 

H      W.  0.  POWER  t  CO.       «1W.  asi.  NM  Tat.      H 

A      are  the  largeat   banillcrt  ri  eninniiM''n   La;       a 
la   ireaur    New    Vork.    If   rmi   bare  bar   to 
Y       tflapoa*    of    eommunlcate    wlUi    them.  T 

HAY 


Sabo  Siirr  <:«trh  I  rap  for  Xou 

Winn,  .*■  'k.  |>.«.um,  fT«und  b«C. 
rabbK.X''  n.«»leiilii  I»li1»e. 
90ID  l>IIIF<"r  al  twnun  P"*"- 
Write  fc»  boatM.      Aa.au   ■—III 

SABO   TRAP  MFC.  CO. 
SUt  W.  e«fc  Si,  a*««iaad.Ohia 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

By 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  loaning  its 
MONEY  on  (arms. 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY.  TOMORROW 
may  be  TOO  LATE. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^ 


Pricea  Slashed  on  Fencins, . 

Gates  Steel  Poats.BarbWire/ 

and  Roof  infl.  An  opportunity  f 

buyera  shoulan't  over- 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 


look.  23carodandup. 


FREE 


BOOK 


Mr  Isitrt  rwes  Barnin 

Book  —  e««r  ISO  atylea. 

Telia  why  BT  Doable  Gal- 

Jnaixed  Feneaianuxt  roat-reeiet- 
Inr^lastji  lonf  ar  and  many  money 
■avine  pomta.  Don't  buy  till  yoa 
frt  my  h.Tok.  Write  for  it  amJ  «et  a 
aody  MircpliccrfBt^E.  po«ti>aid.  , 
•rewn  Pay*  th«  Fralgtit 
I  (iee*  most  for  your  dollar.  Ooa't  j 
t.  SodJ  fur  both  today. 
aeWN  PKNCB  *  WIRK  CO. 
»m  "  ■ 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 


We 

do  not 

cl&>m  to  p«]r 

iKc  KifKefl  price 

•n  iKc  world— bvf  we  (fo 

claim  and  *b*oltftcl)r  fuv- 

ftfilec  lo  pvc  you  every  dot- 

Uf  irout  pehi  arc  wortK 

— olt«n  more 

yo«  your»c)( 

cmpecl 


rl    11..,.  -ir       I  ...'.  .t  ■.■l.ii:r    ,     •■  '•■!. 


.,1,  "1  .■>!    l'),H.l...tk- 


iins^tll  pUaa*     .nj.  to  Kurf>  up  an-.  ■ 


.  u^     I'a  Up  vn  yoM 


have  • 
rood  many 
Irilrrt  on  fit«,  all 
■amc  at  abovr.  and  uiw 
•olicilcd.  You  loo  «*ill  vooit 
Aiia   that   there   la  more 
tfian  a  piemiie  to  our 
way  ol  doing  btM»* 
new.    Try  ua 
•ii4b«cooN 


Sol  Warenoff  &  Co..  Inc.,   £©  We$1  25th  Street.  New  York  City 


Self-FUlin^ 

Fountain 

Pen 


V! 


Mnro  i«  ,  Ponntaln  Pen  that  not  only  will  give  long  service  but  will  meet  with  your  approval  In  every 
".''^tI  r    !^T„nnatiRfactory    return  it  an.l  we  will  send  another  to  replace  it. 
respect.     If  fo''5<l  ""«^'^'^f,7_' V^  wni  be  given  for  a  club  of  3  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of  thi."*  year 
This  Self-I^n.ng  Fountain  Pen  w'll  be^gnren  for^,^^  ^  ^.^^^^  subscription   an.l   fl.lO   ad.litional. 

and  all  of  next  or  to  Jy^^'^VANIA  FARMER      261  S.  3rd  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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TentiBytVunia  Farmer 


OctoJ^^r.  15^,  l?lj» 


October   18,'  1!)13. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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f  v; 


ItTakesTheGuesswork' 
OutofTeedinJ   ^ 


Guess-work  has  no  place  in  scientific  feed- 
ing for  profit.  Gues»-work  in  feeding  mean*  uncertain 
milk  production  —  uncertain  profit*. 

One  of  the  many  advantage*  of  International 
Ready  Ration  it  the  fact  that  it  require*  no  mixing. 
It  i*  alway*  ready  for  feeding  time.  It  come*  to  you 
already  scientifically  mixed  by  expert*,  saving  you 
time  and  worry. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Ready  Ration 

"UKtept  the  Milk  Flow  Flowing" 

Thia  great  ration  >•  in  big  demand  by  dairymen 
everywhere  becau*e  it  •timulatei  cow*  to  top-notch 
millc  production  and  keep*  it  there. 

Yean  of  careful  leit*  by  practical  dairymen  have  made 
Inlemalional  Ready  Ration  auperior  in  every  way  lo  any  other 
dairy  feed  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  20%  protein.  Evety 
ingredient  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Try  It! 

Don't  lake  the  word  of  thoutand*  ol  dairymen.  Don't  tale 
our  word.  Try  it  youraeUI  Place  a  trial  ton  order  with  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  aupply  you. 'ware  of  "•omelhing  just  aa 
good."  Write  to  u*  end  we  will  tee  that  you  lurcly  get  the 
geoutae  lotematien*!  Reedy  Ratios. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  Lite  Salamin  WanttJ  ftUNNESOTA 


y\ 


r^ 


^       r.^ 


Use  Your  Auto! 


loaiNOveuii  rum 
'  riLi.  YOU"  ••t5_ 

'  SAW  VOUH  WOOD 

'  SNiLL  YOO«  eo«ii 

:  WUmm  YOMB  WATKH 
'  BLBVATB  YOUR  OKAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 

Cm  ke  wad  wHfa  Pord,  Overted,  Dodg;,  Baa  f* 
(Smtriat  «»e  eaea  awl  riiiJue  Ttwrtocjgir  aeto- 


Tnn-F  T 1 m „   JTltl  ( 

ndToomigMaawellaavayaarBaaeyaod  om  It  lo 
doall  yoor  fane  wok.  We  wear  e*  ttrae  er 
iitiiTii     Book*  OP  la  •  ■Imtn    Me  — 
attatknat  to  car.  Caanot 
rrWUeaCtatak  Felley  ae^^  _ 

■AUan.M.      20681  It.  LhMl>.IA. 


SftT*  Mouj,  Gtuid  Tmt  Owa  Feed 

Wllk  tka  BTAI  gWCCP  GRINDER 
— II  (rla*a  can  aad  •■all  graiaa  p«r- 
ImUt.  Han*  «  Ball  PM«t.  Caeactty 
■  ■>MiaJila.  laUr  (aaraataad.  Takaa 
aaly  aMaallavaataaaL  Voabardl- 
raelty  feaai  Ika  hclary  and  par  aniy 
uaaa^allpragl   WrtiakrhooUataad 

0'*^  TnratTMK.co. 


All  Toa  want  tlie  year  roand 

^wh«ra»erjrou  winlil — loi  kouM,  barn.^ 

IStM,  anr  plict.    Bote  your  own  well, 

fat  (houMndl  have  done,  wittl  our  lime  tesiedl 

Standard  Well-Boring  Outfit 

\laii1r  operated  by  hand.     Borea  welli  8ta  j 

16in.  dia.,  up  lo  lOOIt.  deep.  One  man 

^b«uchlouitt8ycafaa(oand  hai  boted^ 

o«r  25,000  (eel  of  we1l«. 


BORES  IDO  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


Maka  fBI  to  tW  per  day  boriac  weUi 

lot  i>elckbae»— <uy  to  yet  50  eta.  lo|2  p«^ 

'K    E.  C.  Cola.  Portee,  Okla..  wrae.:-Ha»«  ' 

'  |ial  baaed  41  tool  well  lor  neichbce  la  ooe  day  < 

aad  ■Hda*41.a0. 

•  Thauaanda  uaad  during  war  kr  .^ 
U,  S.  and  Cngllah  Ooyarnmanta.    ^ 
S«tliAe<l  u*ef  1  In  46  tMlet. 
,  Bmry  claim  Viuraalead  ami  ;>romI.    Write) 
TODAY  l<v  laloeiuMaa  aad  tealliaooUlL 
Addraaa  l>apt.  « 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

106  W 3rd  STREET    CINCINNATI  0. 


The  Cost  of  a  Quart  of  Milk 


In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  price  of 
milk  and  the  cost  of  producinR  it. 
but  very  seldom  are  any  definite  con- 
crete figures  given  showing  the  act- 
ual cost  of  a  quart  of  milk.  Along 
this  line,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
give  some  figures  taken  from  a  small 
dairy  In  central  Pennsylvania,  the 
Beaufort  Farms,  located  near  Har- 
rlsburg. 

A  ledger  is  kept  at  the  farm  of- 
fice, in  which  the  cow  account  rep- 
resents the  receipts  and  expen.ses  in 
connection  with  the  Dairy.  All  feed 
is  charged  to  the  cow  account  at  the 
price  paid  for  it,  and  in  the  case  of 
home  grown  feed,  the  price  at  which 
such  feed  could  be  sold  is  used.  De- 
preciation on  the  cows  is  charged 
and  the  use  of  equip  \ent.  milk  wag- 
on, 'etc.,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the 
horse  which  did  the  hauling  of  the 
milk  to  the  town. 

During  the  year  of  1918.  the 
average  herd  was  8)  cows  and  bad 
there  been  more  in  the  herd,  the 
overhead  charges  might  have  been 
proportionately  less,  as  well  as  the 
labor  charge.  Still  it  is  a  typical  herd 
and  the  figures  are  presented  below. 

Instead  of  making  a  pasture 
charge,  the  actual  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  the  pasture  was  charged  t«j 
the  cows,  which  included  about  7} 
bags  of  fertilizer  in  1918.  Miscel- 
laneous included,  among  other 
things,  filter  c'.oth  and  the  expense 
of  harvesting  ice. 


The  average  cow  in  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty produces  4,000  pounds  of  milk  ai 
year.  With  a  cost  of  $236.30  for 
keeping  the  cow,  100  lbs.  of  milk 
would  cost  $5.90  and  one  quart,  13 
cents.  Now,  the  average  wholesale 
price  In  Harrisburg  for  1918  was 
$,'?.56  per  100  lbs.,  which  by  the  way, 
was  only  7.7  cents  per  quart,  or  a 
loss  for  the  average  cow  of  $2.34  a 
hundred  and  for  the  year  $93.60.  Of 
course,  this  might  be  higher  than 
actually  would  be  the  case  because 
the  chances  are  that  the  4,000  lb. 
cow  would  not  be  fed  quite  as  much 
as  the  7000  lb.  cow.  But,  the  latter 
cow  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
extra  feed. 

The  cows  In  the  Beaufort  Farm.s' 
Dairy  produced  an  average  of  7150 
lbs.  of  milk  during  the  year  1918. 
Dividing  this  into  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance $236.30  gives  $3.30  per  cwt.. 
or  a  profit  of  26  cents  per  hundred 
and$  18.59  for  the  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Beaufort  Farms  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  25  cents  a  hundred 
for  producing  an  extra  grade  of  milk 
which  helped  along  the  profit  in  ad- 
dition  to  good  luck   with  calves. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  the  scrub  cow  does  not 
pay  and  the  only  way  to  make  money 
on  cows  is  to  have  good  producers, 
and  at  that,  the  profit  is  not  any- 
thing startling  or  profiteering.  Every 
penny  earned  by  the  dairy  man  it 
well  earned. — E.  B.  Mitchell,  Daup- 
phin  Co.,  Pa. 


Cost  of  Maintaining  a  Cow  on  the   Beaufort  Farms'  Dairy,  1918. 


Average  Herd — 8}  cows 

Feed 

Labor 

Horse  Labor  (Hauling  milk  to  town. 

Use  of  Equipment   (Wagon,  etc.) 

Tractor   (Grinding  Feed) 

Keeping  Up  Pasture 

Veterinary 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Cost 


etc.) 


Total  for  Herd 

Per  Cow 

$1219.23 

$143.43 

527.19 

62.02 

111.64 

13.13 

24.43 

2.87 

8.04 

.94 

65.40 

7.70 

25.00 

3.00 

27.35 

3.21 

$2,008.28 

$236.30 

LEGUMES  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOIl 
GRAIN 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ 

I    William  P.rompton(o.    | 

S  Oorernmcol    and   Municipal   Boeda  S 

■w  0*«r  a  Quarter  Ctntury  in  thU  Butintt*  S 

=  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  ^ 

S  St.  Loua  Cluca«o  ~ 

—  Cmrinnati  Nrw  Orleana  S 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


500-Shot  "King"  Air  Rifle 


We  will  send  this  Air  Rifle,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  3  subscriptions  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of  next,  or  to  January  1,  1921,  at  75 
cents  each;  or  with  a  single  subscription  and  $1.10  additional. 

The  King  Air  Rifle  is  a  repeater,  lever  action,  magazine  holds  500  light 
rifle  shot.  Automatic  retainer  prevents  shot  from  rolling  out  of  barrel. 
31i  inches  long.  Nickle  plated  barrel,  walnut  stock.  An  Ideal  rifle 
for  target  practice. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,     261  South  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


That  profits  may  sometimes  be  In- 
creased by  the  substitution  of 
legumes  for  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
centrates in  the  dairy  ration,  is 
brought  out  by  cow  testing  associa- 
tion records  obtained  by  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  re- 
cords from  six  associations  where  al- 
falfa formed  a  large  part  of  the  dairy 
ration  were  compared  with  the  re- 
cords from  eight  associations  where 
legumes  were  fed  sparingly,  with  the 
following  results: 

In  the  alfalfa  district  the  cost  of 
grain  was  16  percent  of  the  total 
feed  cost,  and  in  the  other  district 
the  cost  of  grain  was  41  percent  of 
the  total  feed  cost.  The  average  milk 
yield  of  the  alfalfa-fed  cows  was  6,- 
805  pounds  and  the  average  yield  of 
butterfat  was  281  pounds.  In  the 
other  district  the  average  milk  yield 
was  5.234  pounds  and  the  average 
yield  of  butterfat  was  238  pounds. 
For  the  alfalfa-few  cows  the  average 
income  over  cost  of  feed  was  $75  and 
for  the  grain-fed  cows  the  average 
Income  over  cost  of  feed  was  $37. 

The  alfalfa-feed  cows  may  have 
been  better  cows,  and  the  climate 
may  have  been  better  adapted  to 
dairying,  but  as  both  districts  are 
favorably  known  for  their  dairy  pro- 
ducts It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
rows  were  of  good  quality  and  well 


cared  for  In  both  districts.  It  .seems 
fair,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  th« 
higher  production  and  greater  in- 
come above  feed  cost  of  the  alfalfa- 
fed  cows  were  due  largely  to  the 
feeding  of  home-grown  legumes.  In 
any  case  It  Is  well  worth  while  for 
the  farmers  of  one  district  to  study 
the  feeding  practices  of  other  dis- 
tricts. If  legumes  add  to  net  profits 
why  not  grow  and  feed  more  leg- 
umes? If  the  soil  Is  nrjt  adapted  to 
legumes  It  may  pay  to  add  lime  or 
manure  or  whatever  else  it  lacks  iM 
order  that  the  dairy  herd  may  be 
supjilied  with  an  abundance  of  home- 
grown legumes. 


AYRSHIRE  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
RECORDS 


Forty-four  cows  and  heifers  com- 
pleted Advanced  Registry  Records 
during  the  past  quarter,  the  total 
entries  averaging  9997  lbs.  milk, 
401.54  lbs.  fat,  4.02  percent,  twenty- 
Bevpn  of  the  entries  being  three-year 
olds  or  under. 

Our  world  record  was  made  when 
Bloomer's  Queen  owned  by  Penhurst 
Farm,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  produc- 
ed 21.820  lbs.  milk,  856.41  lbs.  fat 
In  the  senior  four-year-old  class, 
displacing  the  former  champion  Au- 
gust Lassie  whose  record  was  17.784 
lbs.  milk.  720.03  lbs.  fat  4.0."  per- 
cent. Since  January,  1918.  558  cow.i 
and  heifers  have  qualified  for  Ad- 
vanced Registry. 


'! 


1. — Red   Cross  Feeds  Firemen   at   $1,000,000 
Fire  on  I.,ong  Isand. 

2. — Director  and  Boys  of  the  Vatican  Choir. 
Visiting  This  Country. 

3. — President  Elliott,  one  cf  the  Pufilic's  R?p- 
resentatives  at  the  Labor  Conference. 


.•apt.   Haves  of  the   "Olympic"    who   has 

Carried  Millions  of  Soldiers  Across. 
5._j„,lp«»  E.  H.  Gary.  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Steel  Cprporation. 
6  —Members  of   Penna.     State    Constabulary 

Guarding  the  Strike  Situotlon. 
7 "Pop"     Geers,     Premier    Jockey     of    the 

Country. 


8. — Miss   Fannie   Harley,   Dr.   Mary   Walkers 
Successor  In  Dress  Reform. 

9. — Inspecting      Washington's      Methods      of 
Handling  the  Markets. 


10. — Two  of   the  White   Sox  Pitchers- 
and  Wilkinson. 


-James 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


A  UORHK  CAN  TKAVKI.  WHK.KK  AN 
AtTOMOBll^  CAMNUT  iiO 

Often  In  tho  deop  anuws  of  winter  an 
automuliilo  mnnot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  tbP  hor»c  can  travel  any- 
where If  he  can  aecure  footing. 
There  la  Just  one  thing  will  Insure  safe 
footing  un  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  ley  or  Bllppery, 
and  that   ia  tho 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  o  a- 
■lon ;  a  hur- 
ried trip  to 
the  doctor,  an  Important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  la  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wiae  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horae  ahoer  early  nnd  have  the  aafe. 
reliable  REn  Tir  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  eaa  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  vieet 
stem.  DO  aadden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  Bla  aharv,  atraag  RED  TIP 
CAUC8  caa  be  adjuated  In  tO  mlnmtea. 
and  k*  la  ready  for  the  road. 
Avoid  mibatltuteB.  L.OOK  FOR  THB 
KBD  TIP 

THB  NKTBBSUP   WOKK8 
New  BrwMwtek,  V.  3. 


J¥orld 


'sBest 
Roofing 


Fralsfat 
Paid 


■ae"  Chiatar  Metal  SWniita.  V-&ta».  Cgrru- 
■sted  Btandina  Seaia,  Painted  or  Oalrsnised  Boof- 
mga.  BtSSirwallboerd.  PainU.  •t«..,,dl«eetJo  you 
atHaek-Bottan Faetorr PtIms .  Ppwt 
oSeranraada.    W«PiW«' 


'PosUlTsiy  greatest 


Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  Isaa:  outlaat  tferaa  ordinary  roofn.    No  paintinc 
ocrsvaiis.  Ooaraiitsedcot.are.nnt.liKhtiiingproaC. 

Fne  iMriit  iMk 

Get  oar  wonderfally 

low  prices   and  fres 

aampln.  We  sell  direct 

to  you  and  save  you  all 

in-between  dealer's 


LOW  PWCn  BAMSEt 

L«w«at  irtees  on  BaadyMsda 
nre-PreafSlaslOaracss  Bat 
opaoyplaea.   Bend  pestal  tor 


FREE 

Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service        Satisfaction 

Alwsyi  loo*  lor  our  trade  mark  (•• 
•bowB  below)  on  the  b»«  It  meana 
proWirtion  to  you.  Hundreds  of  fann- 
ers in  the  East  have  oooM  to  reoognise 
it  aa  the  nark  of  boaaat.  Mjaare  far- 
tiUiar  goods  mad  methods. 

(TMi  (rada  aart  ■sana  qualHy) 


We  Buy  Empiq 


W*  p»y  higher  prlcei  than  most 
dealers  and  give  quick  returns. 
Deal  with  old  established  and  re- 
liable house.  In  busineae  30  yeara. 
Send  for  our  price  list  today  and 
get  more  (or  your  bags  than  erer. 
Refsreaeea,  Uaioa  Vai'1  Bwk.  Phila. 
DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 
104  C«UowfaUl  au  niPiilripMe.  Fa. 


Refer 


"'!""'■  L*.^'-"*" 


POULTRY 


^jS^S^ 


COAXING  HENS  TO  EAT 


The  question  is  repeatedly  asked, 
"Can  we  produce  eggs  at  a  profit 
with  the  present  high-priced 
grains?"  While  the  price  of  grains 
has  increased  so  much  during  the 
past  year,  we  also  find  an  increased 
price  in  poultry  products.  In  arriv- 
ing at  a  comparative  profit,  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  feed  and  price  of  poultry 
products  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  total  increase  rath- 


farm  proposition.  Ninety  percent  of 
all  the  eggs  producecd  in  this  coun- 
try come  from  the  farm.  The  farmer 
has  every  advantage  over  the  com- 
mercial man  in  that  he  can  produce 
eggs  cheaper  by  utilizing  waste 
grain  and  allowing  the  hens  free 
range,  but,  until  the  present  time 
most  farmers  consider  the  hen  a  nec- 
essary evil  and  that  their  care  comes 
under  the  speciflc  realm  of  the  al- 
ready overtaxed  farmer's  wife.  This 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  of  neglect- 
fulness  results  in   feast   and   famine 


er  than  the  percentage  Increase.' P^r 

example,  Leghorn  pullets  averaging    methods  of  feeding  and    unsanitary 

to   produce   one   hundred  and   forty-    conditions  in   the  poultry  house.  As 


(our  eggs  in  one  year  which  sold  at 
fhirty  cents  a  dozen,  gave  a  value  of 
eggs  over  feed  cost  of  12.70  when  the 
feed  cost  was  ninety  cents  per  bird. 
Now  if  the  feed  cost  has  increased 


a  rule  the  hen's  ration  is  limited  to 
a  dish  of  oats,  morning  and  night. 
and  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  skim- 
milk  beyond  that  which  the  pigs  re- 
quire, this  is  also  given  them  and 
constitutes  the  ration  that  "niddy" 
is  to  lay  profitably  upon.  We  could 
not  expect  the  greatest  milk  produc- 
tion from  cows  fed  solely  on  hay. 
neither  can  we  expect  the  greatest 
egg  producion  from  fowls  fed  on 
whole  oats.  By  this  we  are  not  con- 
demning oats  as  a  feed,  but  they  do 
not  contain  sufficient  nutrients  for 
the  hen  to  manufacture  eggs  rapidly. 
If  we  would  stop  for  a  moment  and 
consider  the  contents  or  nutrients  in 
an  egg,  we  would  see  the  futility  in 
the  Individual  method  of  grain  feed- 
ing. 

Production  Depends  Upon  Heredity 
and  Environment 

Heredity  includes  that  which  is 
transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the 
oK-spring,  whereas  '  environment 
takes  into    consideration    conditions 


October  18,  19l| 

It.  The  scratch  feed  should  be  fed  In 
a  litter  of  straw  and  should  be  so 
regulated  that  the  hens  must  eat  de- 
fine amounts  of  the  mash  mixture. 
If  over-feeding  grain  happens,  the 
hen  Is  liable  to  gorge  herself  and 
not  have  the  appetite  or  capacity  for 
the  mash  mixture.  A  laying  hen 
eats  approximately  four  ounces  a 
day,  two-thirds  of  which  should  be 
grain  and  one-third  mash. 

Hens  Must  Have  Lime 

Hens  cannot  make  eggs  unless 
they  have  the  lime  with  which  to 
manufacture  the  shells.  Feed  and 
water  usually  contain  only  enough 
lime  to  shell  one  egg  for  each  ten 
eggs  the  feed  would  produce.  The 
number  of  eggs  produced  from  high- 
priced  feeds  should  not  be  limited 
because  of  lack  of  lime.  Keep  oyster 
shell  before  the  hens  at  all  times. 
Supply  plenty  of  hard,  sharp  grit. 
We  must  not  confuse  grit  and  oyster 
shell  because  they  each  have  sep- 
arate and  distinct  work  to  porform. 

The  value  of  skim-milk  as  a  feed 
(or  poultry  cannot  well  be  over-es- 
timated. It  not  only  has  a  high  nu- 
tritive value  but  keeps  the  digestive 
tract  in  sharp,  clean  condition. 

Skim-milk  contains  nearly  all  the 
nutritive  elements  in  whole  milk. 
The  sklm^milk  retains  all  the  protein 
and  ash  of  the  whole  milk.  In  a  re- 
cent test  a  pen  of  hens  which 
had  been  given  all  the  water  or  milk 
they  could  drink,  had  their  supply 
limited  to  only  one  dishful  a  day. 
The  egg  yield  was  reduced  exactly 
one-half.  This  shows  the  value  of 
water  or  milk  to  egg  production. 
While  they  are  both  cheaper  than 
feed,  they  are  worth  Just  as  much 
to  the  hen  in  manufacturing  eggs. 
Provide  large  water  vessels  and  keep 
them  well-filled. 

Some  form  of  green  foods  or  suc- 
culents should  be  given  in  some  form 
or  other.  When  possible,  we  would 
advocate   the  growing    of    sprouted 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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favorable  to,  or  against,  the  comfort    q^^xs.  This  is  a  highly  nutritious  feed 

Firrt  Priie  Eegal  W.  Wyandotte  at  ^nd    happiness   of    the    hen    and    in- 

H.  T.  Fair,  1919.  eludes  feeding,    watering,    housing, 

weather  care   and   so   forth.     Under 
seventy-five  percent,  making  a  total  environment,  we  may  rightly  classify 
of  11.67,  while  the  value  of  the  eggs  feeding  as  a  most  important  factor, 
has  increased  fifty  percent,  making  a  The  machinery  of  a  hen  is  analogous    ^f  gprouted  oats  and  are  a  good  sup- 
total  of  15.40.  the  value  of  eggs  over  to  that  of  a  gas  engine,  while  some    piement  to  the  above  laying  ration. 

feed  cost,  would  be  $3.83,  or   $1.13  may  have  more  efftciency  than  others  

greater  than  it  was  before  the  price  t»  <»egin  with,  it  requires  the  proper 

of  grain  began  to  go  up  so  rapidly,  mixture  or  fuel  or  food  and  In  suf- 

The  price  of  eggs  should  only  have  flcient  quantities  for  amounts  of  the 

had  to  increase  twenty  percent  wbUe  mash  mixture 
the  feed  cost   Increased  seventy-five 


and  has  both  a  tonic  effect  on  the 
hen  and  a  stimulating  value  in  con- 
sumption of  feed  which  results  in 
higher  egg  yield.  Mangels,  sugar 
beets,  or  ensilage  may  take  the  place 


SOKE  FACTS  ABOUT  FEEDIHO 


$1509  Down  Secures 
108  Acres,  3  Horses  and 

t  Cows,  1  bstfers,  boll.  teo.  ehlrkena.  wagons. 
hlun.  Blows.  ooHlntara.  kairawi.  dl«r.  mowlns  ina__ 
SiSe.  rake,  grain  drill.  haraeM.  Ions  list  tooli.  IM) 
bu  €«tt.  large  quantity  h«T.  rorn  ixMatnea.  near  R. 
B  town.  ele«rte  eats,  hlgb  leh'..!.  few  ^eps  milk 
tutlnn.  10  mUes  wortd-famoui  nmn.  12  adlss  Urge 
rtty.  W  ansa  la  klah  «ilU%aUoo  Srfdi.  wlrs 
r«Md  M-eow  saaMn.  koasa-ass  wood:  IM  apple 
S^MdSS.  irSrfSr\jSBrfajjsa  etter  fruit 
kern*.  S-nim  kmne,  ew>d  aeoditlefc  runnin.i 
vsta  ate  ansa—  aysuai.  ioed.  painted  banu 
tfmhia  siaaan  eoni.  ssmke.  Ice.  poaltnr  lifluaes 
KMlrtnc  owMT  aertSess  all  HMO.  onlr  tltno  down 
iMded  DaUlls  »aas  >1  New  Fall  Catalog  Fans 
BarsslM  llaiaa  to  VWrida  and  west  to  Nifcissks; 
«w  riV  erioOT  FARM^AGKNCY.  Mil  B  «. 
Und    TMto    Mdg..    PkiladelphU.    Pa. 

$2500.00  CROPS  INCLUDED 

with  this  100  »^e»  on  itone  road,  fertile  Brani* 
Vsller  Piquant  •urruundlns"-  12  room  itKine  dwell- 
ing ModeilBiM"!  hank  karn  3.1  bead  Complete  "» 
oui»mllrtln««.  H»ftJi  M'ring  wHer  T.U)  ""'^  •""  ' 
aoTM  timt«T,  $W)«iii  (Ml  l)«ail»  wrtb  fculo«  SO*  of- 
ferings nirroundmu  I'hilxirlpbit  3  rountlee.  tbni 
rRAlVK  T.  REE.<<S.  6  East  Airy  Street.  Norrls 
town.    Pa 


In  its  natural  state  the  fowl,     !■ 

In  determining  the  character  of  a  hunting  (or  her  food,  is  compelled  tt 

percenrtrshow'VhV'same'original    ration,  we  must  take  into  consldera-  eat  slowly,  one  grain  at  a  time,  LV 

profit  over  feed  cost.                                tlon  the  following  points:     First,  the  ually.  after  each  mouthful  the  hei 

The  average  (arm   flock   carefully    price  of  feed:     second,  palatability:  U  obliged   to  scratch  (or  more.     Be 

handled  should  give  an  average  egg    third,  nutritive  ratio;  (ourth.  diges-  ingrained  is  this  Instinct  that  a  hei 

production  of  one  hundred  and  forty    tlbility;  fifth,  season  of  the  year.  In  with   her  chickens  will  scratch  an* 

eggs  per  year  where  scientific  culling    compounding  the    following    rations  cluck    when  she  comes  to  a  pile  of 

the    above   points 


•O^-r  CoIa    100  Artw  rsrm  lei-el  land.  1  s«lle  from 
JlOrSaie    !„,„,     „d     K.      R.     nutlon.     on     good 
Dike.      For    ^Ill    partleulars.     wrtlr    t«    owner. 
A.    J     MOrnf.  QDAKBRTOWN.        PA. 


Eich  Michigan  Farms    ^  "^wimttb 

BaOTHZRS,  IS  Merrill  Building,  8s«tnaw< 


and  feeding  is  applied.  Higher  aver- 
ages than  this  can  be  secured  by  pay- 
ing a  little  attention  to  selection  of 
the  breeding  stock.  The  1910  census 
report  states  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can ben  produced  only  seventy  eggs 
per  year,  which  is  doing  little  better 
than  breaking  even  on  the  feed  bill. 
The  reason  for  such  low  production 
is  not  altogether  a  question  of  breed- 
ing, but  also  a  question  of  feeding.  It 
is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  bring 
a  flock  production  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  (orty  egg  average 
by  scientific  (eedlng,  bat  to  Increase    sumlng  large  quantities  of  mash. 


for   laying   hens, 
were  followed. 

Scratch  Peed. — Tracked  corn,  200 
pounds;  feed  wlieat,  20  pounds. 

Dry  Mash. — Bran,  20  pounds;  mid- 
dlings, 20  pounds;  eornmeal.  20 
pounds;  ground  oats,  20  pounds; 
meat  scrap.  20  pounds. 

Skim-milk,  buttermilk  or  plenty  of 
fresh  water  to  drink.  Sprouted  oaU 
or  mangels,  sugar  beets,  grit  and 
oyster  shell 


grain  that  could  be  pecked  up  with- 
out any  further  effort.  One  of  the 
dilBcuclties  in  feeding  fowls  is  that, 
as  usually  given  by  keepers,  the  food 
is  in  a  mass  and  can  be  gobbled  UF 
too  quickly. 

The  hen  may  well  be  compared  t» 
a  piece  of  machinery.  Take  an  en- 
gine, for  instance.  It  is  a  useless  ar- 
ticle until  supplied  with  fuel,  or 
energy.  The  hen  Is  very  much  oi 
the  same  order.     She  must   receive 


The  dry  mash  is  the  barometer  of    sufficient  food  to  maintain  the  body 


egg  production.  If  the  birds  are  con- 


the  average  egg  production  above 
this  point,  it  Is  necessary  to  use  ped- 
igreed stock.  A  flock  that  can  aver- 
age one  liundred  and  forty  eggs  per 
year  are  paying  big  dividends  on  the 
Investment.  All  that  "Biddy"  re- 
quires Is  a  chance  to  make  good. 
Why  not  give  her  a  chance  and  com- 
pare the  profit  with  other  branches 
of  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm? 

Poultry    raising    is    essentially     a 


It 
means  palatabilly.  K  they  show  a 
tendency  to  leave  It.  the  mash  then 
contains  some  ingredients  that  are 
obnoxious  to  the  hen's  sense  o(  taste. 
To  a  large  extent.  It  is  thru  and 
by  means  of  the  dry  mash  that  the 
whole  feeding  system  Is  properly  bal- 
anced  for  egg  production.  This  dry 
mash  should  be  fed  in  hoppers.  The 
"hopper  should  be  open  at  all  times. 


beat  and  repair  waste  tissue,  and 
then  she  must  have  a  surplus  to  util- 
ize in  the  manufacture  o(  the  egK- 
The  hen  that  roosts  out  In  the  cold 
must  eat  more  (ood  to  keep  up  th« 
heat  o(  the  body  than  the  one  that 
is  properly  housed.  One  purpose  o( 
food  Is  to  furnish  fuel  to  keep  nP 
the  heat  o(  the  body.  Heavy  hetu 
require  more  grain  than  light  ones, 
and  in  severely  cold  weather  all  neeo 
more  to  sustain    their    body    heat.— 


thus  allowing  the  hens  free  access  to    Michael  K.  Royer,  N.  J. 


Handling  And  Treating  Sick  Animals 

Restraining  Devices,  Equipment  and  Supplies  That  Farmers  Should  Have— IV.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 


How  helpless  is  the  veterinarian 
when  called  to  render  first  aid  to 
livestock,  unless  he  has  with  him  a 
few  useful  tools  or  Instruments,  also 
some  of  the  common  drugs  used  in 
every  day  practice.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  farmers  and  livestock  own- 
ers must  be  at  a  far  greater  loss  to 
render  first  aid  to  sick  and  injured 
animals,  unless  they  are  equipped 
with  some  tools  to  work  with,  and 
have  a  few  useful  stable  remedies  to 
give  or  apply. 


Restraining  Devices 
First,  every  farmer  should  know 
something  about  the  restraint  of 
domestic  animals.  In  order  to  pro- 
test himself  against  injury  when  do- 
ing- minor  surgical  operations  and 
giving  or  applying  medicine.  Every 
farmer  should  own  a  well-made  and 
ordinary  rope  and  stick  twitch.  It  is 
made  by  simply  boring  a  hole  one  • 
inch  from  the  end  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood,  20  Inches  or  more  In  length, 
another  smaller  hole  near  the  other 
end  for  a  string.  Tie  a  small  rope 
loop  in  one  end,  slip  the  loop  over 
the  upper  lip,  tighten  fairly  snug  to 
attract  the  animals  attention  while 
yon  work  on  him.  If  you  have  no 
assistant,  tie  the  end  of  twitch  stick 
to  the  throat  latch  and  leave  it  tied 
until  you  are  thru  with  the  opera- 
tion. You  can  make  a  dozen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  twitches,  all  of  which 
act  on  the  same  principle  and  may 
be  applied  to  lower  lip  or  ear.  but 
preferably  to  upper  lip.  I  frequently 
find  it  convenient  to  use  a  bridle  bit. 
a  large  iron  ring,  a  clevis,  a  herse 
shoe,  a  short  piece  of  wood  to  twist 
and  shorten  the  loop;  but,  with  this 
kind  you  need  a  helper. 

Another  simple  means  of  restraint 
la  a  "War  Bridle"  which  Is  conveni- 
ently made  by  using  a  piece  of  small 
rope,  making  a  loop  that  will  not 
slip  on  neck,  passing  one  end  thru 
the  mouth,  the  other  thru  the  loop; 
or,  use  an  ordinary  neck  strap  with 
D.  ring,  attaching  a  piece  of 
rope  to  ring,  passing  it  thru  mouth 
and  back  thru  ring,  then  have  the 
assistant  tighten  rope.  This  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  animal 
while  you  are  working  on  him.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  war 
bridles  used  by  horse-breakers,  but, 
I  have  mentioned  the  most  simple 
one. 

Another  very  useful  means  of  re- 
straint of  the  horse  Is  a  loop  and 
rope  gag  which  Is  applied  by  making 
a  small  loop  on  end  of  rope,  pass 
rope  thru  mouth,  over  poll,  then 
end  of  rope  thru  loop,  tighten  and 
tie  with  one-half  hitch;  or.  you 
may  use  a  rounded  piece  of  leather 
'or  moutb  wltU  billet  q^  one  er.''  —  1 


buckle  on  the  other  which  can  be 
tiKhtcnod  and  locked  without  the  aid 
of  an  assistant. 

Another  excellent  means  of  re- 
straint is  a  piece  of  strong  strap,  1\ 
Inches  wide  and  eight  Inches  long 
with  a  ring  on  each  end  and  straps 
attached  to  each  end  with  buckle 
and  billet.  These  straps  should  be 
long  enough  to  buckle  around  the 
hind  leg  of  a  horse  or  cow  aboVe  the 
hock  joint,  or  above  the  knees  of  a 
horse.  This  simple  appliance  will 
often  prevent  the  horse  from  strik- 
ing you  while  working  on  head  or 
fore  part  of  body;  also,  prevent  eith- 
er horse  or  cow  from  kicking  you 
with  sufficient  force  to  do  any  harm. 
It  is  often  very  convenient  to  make 
a  loop  with  a  name  strap,  slipping  It 
over  hoof,  then  hold  up  foot  and 
buckle  strap  to  surcingle  or  snugly 
around  fore  arm.  This  holds  the  foot 
up  and  very  often  prevents  hor.«e 
from  striking  or  kicking.  When  fore 
foot  is  held  up  by  hand,  be  sure  and 
compel  the  horse  to  rest  his  full 
weight  on  the  three  legs.  Don't  hold 
up  or  support  the  weight  of  body,  or 
the  horse  will  then  be  able  to  kick 
you  with  either  hind  foot. 

It  Is  also  wise  to  keep  on  hand  a 
«et  of  breeding  hopples,  which  can 
be  made  at  small  cost.  Have  your 
harness  maker  make  two  straps,  \\ 
Inches  wide  with  D  ring  fastened 
three  Inches  from  bucke.  The  billet 
should  be  long  enough  to  go  around 
the  pastern,  shin  or  above  hock  of 
horse's  leg.  Two  pieces  of  rope,  five 
feet  long,  can  then  be  spliced  to  each 
ring,  one  Into  rings  of  strap,  the 
other  a  ring  with  rope  fastened  to  It. 
Then,  pass  the  rope  around  neck  and 
fasten  It  to  ring  which  is  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  hopple,  and  tie  it 
80  that  it  can  be  quickly  released. 
This  simple  appliance  can  be  quick- 
ly adjusted  and  will  often  prevent  a 
person  from  being  kicked  whil«- 
stitching  wounds  or  applying  medi- 
cine to  the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse, 
or  cleaning  the  she.ith  of  a  gelding. 


Throwing  a  Hone 
Every  farmer  should  know  of  a 
simple  and  safe  method  of  throwing 
a  horse  down.  Gleason's  Method  is 
very  simple  and  all  that  Is  required 
is  a  halter  and  rein;  also,  a  knee  trap 
to  tic  up  one  fore  foot  and  a  piece 
of  rope  12  or  15  feet  long.  The  left 
fore  foot  Is  strapped  np.  the  rope  Is 
attached  to  right  fore  pastern,  pass- 
ed up  over  right  shoulder  and  back. 
Then  you  stand  at  left  side,  push 
horse  from  you.  then  he  drops  on 
both  knees.  I^et  him  remain  in  this 
position  a  few  moments — gently  pull 
head  to  right  side  towards  shoulder, 
then  after  a  little  time  horse  will  lie 


down  on  his  left  side,  then  keep  head 
suspended,  both  knees  folded. 

Rarey's  one-man  method  of  casting 
a  horse  is  similar  to  that  of  Glea- 
son's, but  the  knee  strap  is  applied 
to  the  right  fore  leg,  and  the  foot 
raised  against  the  elbow.  A  rope  is 
then  placed  around  near  left  fore 
pastern  and  another  around  near  left 
bind  pastern.  Thi'  U-k  ropes  are  then 
passe  I  thru  a  ring  attached  to  a  sur- 
cingle and  carried  over  back.  The 
operator  of  course  stands  on  the  oft 
(right)  Bide  against  the  horse.  The 
head  is  drnwn  around  to  the  opposite 
Bide  by  means  of  a  halter  rein,  then 
the  oi>erator  pulls  the  ropes  and  the 
horse  goes  down  quickly,  and  can  be 
tied.  Wounds  on  hind  quarters  of  a 
horse  can  frequently  be  safely  stitch- 
ed by  backing  the  animal  against  a 
Stall  partition. 

Cattle  Restraints 
Cattle  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
pain,  hence  the  necessity  of  efficient 
restraint  in  order  to  protect  the 
operator  against  injuries  as  a  result 
of  kicking  or  goring.  A  very  useful 
cattle  tool  Is  the  nose  clamp  with 
rope,  or  If  an  assistant  will  place  one 
band  on  horn  and  thumb  and  finger 
In  nostrils,  an  ox  can  usually  be  con- 
trolled. The  restraint  of  one  hind 
leg  can  sometimes  be  accomplished 
by  passing  tail  between  hind  legs 
and  held  by  the  assistant  around  the 
leg  you  aim  to  control.  A  surcingle 
buckled  tightly  around  the  flank  of 
cow  will  very  often  cau.se  her  to 
Stand  quietly  and  allow  you  to 
handle  her.  A  hock  twitch  is  also  a 
very  useful  tool  as  is  the  knee  strap. 
The  breeding  hopples  can  very  often 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  re- 
straining a  bull  or  cow.  In  order 
to  cast  an  animal,  secure  a  piece  of 
rope  35  or  40  feet  long  to  the  horns, 
pass  it  along  upper  part  of  neck,  and 
half  hitrh  around  base  of  neck;  also, 
around  chest  and  flank.  Place  a  nose 
clamp  on  nose,  then  the  assistant 
pulls  on  rope,  and  the  animal  will 
soon  lie  down. 

Hog  Restraints 
In  order  to  work  on  the  hog  with 
safety,  especially  if  the  animal  is 
aged  or  large,  some  means  of  re- 
straint Is  necessary.  A  novel  method 
is  to  lay 'a  barrel  on  Us  side,  place 
some  feed  in  bottom,  the  hog  walks 
in  after  the  feed,  then  the  barrel  can 
be  set  on  end  and  hog  caught  in  this 
way.  Or,  a  loop  can  be  placed  on 
hind  leg  conveniently.  The  so-called 
champion  hog  holder  is  a  mechanical 
device  by  which  one  man  can  hold  a 
very  large  hog.  A  young  pig  can  be 
suspended  in  the  air  either  wholly 
or  partially  by  hand,     and  an  older 


hog  Is  easily  cast  and  readily  tied.  A 
very  convenient  method  is  to  pass  a 
rope  with  loop  on  it, .around  body 
back  of  fore  legs,  then  suspend  fore 
quarters  in  the  air.  Another  method 
is  to  pass  a  loop  around  upper  Jaw. 
back  of  tusks  and  tie  hog  to  post. 
A  shy  hog  can  be  snared  by  baiting 
one  part  of  slip  loop.  When  he  bites 
the  bait,  pull  the  rope  and  the  loop 
tightens  around  upper  jaw  back  of 
tusks,  then  tie  him  to  post  or  tree. 

Handy  Tools 
It  always  pays  a  farmer  to  keep  on 
hand  useful  veterinary  Instruments 
and  a  few  stable  remedies,  in  order 
that  he  may  Intelligently  render  first 
aid  to  Injured  and  sick  livestock.  A 
suitable  place  should  be  made  to  keep 
these  supplies  In.  Then  when  need- 
ed they  can  easily  be  found.  In 
many  localities  there  are  no  veterin- 
arians available;  hence,  the  neces- 
sity of  being  equipped  to  do  emer- 
gency work  yourself.  In  the  kit  of 
supplies,  you  should  have  needles  of 
different  sizes  for  stitching  wounds, 
also  silk  or  linen  or  other  sewing 
material  of  different  weight.  You 
should  also  have  a  syringe  that  holds 
not  less  than  one  ounce  that  can  be 
operated  with  one  hand.  This  instru- 
ment Is  suitable  for  giving  medicine 
and  injecting  wounds.  You  should 
also  own  a  fountain  syringe  which 
you  will  find  to  be  extremely  useful 
in  washing  out  vagina  or  rectum,  or 
irrigating  wounds.  Every  dairymaa 
should  keep  on  hand  a  few  milking 
tubes,  teat  plugs  and  a  teat  expand- 
er. The  farmer  should  also  own  a 
male  and  female  catheter  for  horses 
and  also  an  ecraseur  or  an  emascnla- 
tor  for  castrating  animals.  Keep  ob 
band  a  clinch  cutter  and  pinchers  for 
removing  horseshoes;  also,  a  knife 
for  cutting  hoofs,  and  a  float  (or 
filing  teeth.  Every  dairyman  should 
own  a  milk  fever  outfit,  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  promptly  apply  the  air 
treatment,  if  necessary.  He  should 
also  own  a  cattle  trocar  and  canola 
for  puncturing  cattle  for  bad  case* 
of  bloat.  Remember  a  much  smaller 
trocar  and  canula  should  be  used 
when  puncturing  horses  or  sheep  (or 
bloat.  A  probang  is  another  instru- 
ment that  cattle  men  should  own, 
handy  to  use  in  case  of  choke. 

Treating  Wounds 
Farm  animals  are  continually  be- 
ing wounded.  The  first  step  to  take 
in  the  care  of  a  wound  is  to  explore 
the  parts  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
a  foreign  body  present.  Then  arrest 
the  hemorrhage  to  prevent  waste  of 
blood.  This  can  often  be  done  by 
twisting  the  blood  vessel  or  tying  It. 
or  by  compression. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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October  18,  1919. 
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After  You  Have  Talked 

About  Other  Pipeless  Heaters 

Find  Out  About  The 


MONROE 

PIPELESS 
HEATER 


I7IND  out  mainly  how  it 
'  can  heat  so  much  from 
so  little  coal. 

Find  out  why  it  is  tubular 
constructed. 

Find  out  why  the  galvanized 
casing  around  the  outside  is 
square  instead  of  round. 


When  you  have  found  out 
these  things,  you  will  know  all 
you  really  need  to  know,  to 
know  which  is  the  best  pipe- 
less  to  buy. 

Start  in  finding  out  now,  by 
sending  for  circular.  When 
writing,  kindly  include  name 
of  your  local  heating  man. 


■I 


IVCl^SCY     li BATING    CoA\pANy 


234  J 


AMES 


wVRACUSE, 


N.Y 


Dealers  Everywhere 


Spend 

a  cent 

before 

You 

Ship 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  We  need  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  Cnititxg  to  ship  at  once  can  do  ao  In  < 
fidmca.    Wt  (uarantae  highest  pricei  and  liberaL  ^ 
aaaortmants.    Our  93  yeart  cxpehcnc£js  youc 
protection.  ■ 

Pnca*  mn  aoflrinr  W^  "C^* 
now    Th«  fHMnt  w«  c«n  pay 
you    mor*    iKan    ewr    before  j 
Shtp   lfnm«duittly   or  ••rod    foi/j 


LIST 


pnca  list     Acl  quickl 


N.SobelJnc^ 

22  West -27^1  S(. 


FREE 

WRITE 
Vtoday> 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

2C1   Soalk  nird  Sirecl,  PkiUdrlpliii,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hon*  or  Cow  bidr.Cairor  ntber  (klna 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  lii«k«  th«'m 
into  ci>«ta( for  nien  ftn'l  women).  ro»»*«, 
riiiT"  "T  ciuvfx  wbi-n  »'■  or(J»Tt«I.  TMar 
(ur  t»**»  olll  c*«i  >au  ■•••  Ctaau  tu  buy 
(!,<■  1  i«n.|  I..    «c.rU.  11. ..ri'. 

Our  illHU<rate<  <Mal*a  tirri  •  lot  of 
Ini'TiimtKiii.  It  U'U>  fauw  to  take  off 
an'J  <-Hr^  ft.r  hiflM  ;  how  and  wh«-fi  we 
|m>  Kbf  fr*-iKht  bi'tu  wa>^:  abuut  %vr 
•ala  <*■<■••  pr9%»%»  un  c<iw  an<l  hr-nr 
hl<l>',  calf  and  otbrr  akin^  :  al/out  the 
fur  ffiM>da  and  cuae  tropbifS  we  aeU, 
taitdrrmy.  *tc. 

Then  we  hare  rw^ntlT  K"t  "Ut  an- 
othrr  we  rail  aur  Faakien  koe«i,  w  hulljr 
drvnted  to  faabton  i*lat(  s  of  muffs, 
D4-(-kwe«r  and  olbf  r  fine  fur  irarment#, 
with  prices  ^  al«n  fur  gamieiita  reflied* 


you  can  h«Te  eilher  book  by  rendintri 
Toorcorre«'t  ad'lM-vf*  namiuir  whuh.  or 
boUlbookalf  you  nr<d  l.uth.     Addrrva 

'   Tke  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
S71  Lycll  Ave.,  Kockcatcr,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW 


More  than  1500  bead  of  hogs  from 
33  States  and  Canada  were  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  National  Swine  Show 
which  was  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
from  September  29th  to  October  4th. 
They  were  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  million  and  one-half  of 
dollars.  No  doubt  more  high  class 
hogs  were  gathered  together  here 
than  have  been  gathered  together  for 
some  time,  many  of  them  winners  at 
previous  shows  and  state  fairs.  As 
a  special  feature  of  the  show,  a  ser- 
ies of  lectures  was  given  by  authori- 
ties from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  on  swine  breeding  and  rais- 
ing. In  the  students'  judging  con- 
test held  on  the  first  day  of  the  show. 


Jersey  sow.  The  junior  champion 
boar  Duroc  Jersey  was  Major  Sensa- 
tion, owned  by  Clyde  Lorentz  of  Mis- 
souri. The  Junior  champion  sow 
went  to  Walts  Orion  Lady  XIV,  own- 
ed by  Ira  Jackson,  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Chester  White  classes.  B. 
M.  Hoyer  &  Sons  of  Iowa,  won  senior 
and  grand  champion  boar  on  Prince 
Big  Bone.  Junior  champion  Chester 
White  boar  went  to,  King  Anak, 
owned  by  C.  F.  Brown,  of  Iowa.  Sen- 
ior and  grand  champion  sow  was 
won  by  Big  Nellie  2nd,  owned  by 
Raymond  Brown  of  Pennsylvania; 
Junior  champion  sow  was  won  by 
the  same  exhibitor  on.  Perfection 
2nd. 

In  the  Yorkshire  classes  B.  P. 
Davidson  ol  Iowa,     won  senior  and 


An  Aberdeen -Augus  Junior  Yearling  Heifer 


TDADDCDCf  ^^"  "^  h\ah.  trap- 
InnrrcnO,  pin«pa/a  Nrwillu*- 
booktcllabnw  In  trap  fni.  miiakrat 


^^^^■^■^W  skunk,  wolf,  mlnk.rir:  waterden 
^^  ^k^-'VW  snow,  lOft.  blind  at-ti*.  c\e,  bow  to 
•^  fasten  trapa,  nretcbtur^.  make  dead 
t*lla  inkrea.  'Fur  News,  big  llliM.  macMIDe.  leila 
•bnul  for  m«rfc«t«.  trappAaf.  buaoag,  woodcraft,  Aakiac,  fur 
farmina.  rn..t».  h^rta.  Ma  af  taadsuvlaa  Saad  lOc  aala  for  ropr 
of  bonk  ftrul  ufnpla  tr^j  H  vacaalna 

FUR  NEWS,   71  |W.  23rd.  Si,  Rmb  412  Ne«  Taafc 


students  from  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri  and  Iowa  took  part.  The 
contest  was  won  by  Missouri.  P.  M. 
Vandiver  of  the  Missouri  team  won 
the  individual  prize  of  $50. 

The  Poland  China  breed  was  most 
In  evidence  at  the  show,  followed 
very  closely  by  the  Duroc  Jersey,  the 
Chester  Whites  ranking  a  good  third 
and  the  Berkshlres  fourth.  Iowa  ex- 
hibitors easily  lead  the  show  in  num- 
ber of  animals  on  exhibition.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  show  was  an  exhibit  of 
hams  and  bacon  br  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  showing  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  proper  methods  of  the 
home  curing  of  meats. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  I'nl- 
versity  of  California  judged  the 
Berkshire  class.  The  awards  were  as 
follows:  Senior  Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Berkshire  boar  went  to 
Falrvlew  Ruler  owned  by  Piping 
Brook  Farm  of  Connecticut;  the  sen- 
ior and  grand  champion  IJprkshire 
sow  went  to  Lady  Pfemirr  209th. 
owned  by  Piping  Brook  Farm.  Junior 
champion  boar  and  junior  champion 
flow  were  both  won  by  Rogers  Bros., 
of  Kentucky,  on  Matchless  Lee's 
Double  and  Royal  Matchless  Lady. 
They  also  won  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cane  Mola  special 
prizes. 

In  the  Duroc  Jersey  classes.  Great 
Orion  Sensation  owned  by  Ed.  M. 
Kern,  of  Nebraska,  won  both  senior 
and  grand  champion  boar.  Queen  of 
Pathnnders  owned  by  W.  N.  Put- 
man  &  Sons,  of  Nebraska,  won  both 
senior    and    grand    champion    Duroc 


grand  champion,  and  also  junior 
champion  boars  on.  Oak  Ixidge  Sardis 
31st,  and  Deer  Creek  Sardis  2nd.  re- 
spectively. He  also  won  senior  and 
grand  champion  sow  and  Junior 
Champion  sow  on  Deer  Creek  Elena 
7th  and  Deer  Creek  Elena  18th,  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  Hampshire  classes  senior 
and  grand  champion  boar  went  to 
Messenger  All  Over,  owned  by  Key- 
Bto,ne  Farms  of  Ohio.  Junior  and 
champion  boar  went  to  Esslg's  Mldel, 
owned  by,  Willie  Esslg,  of  Iowa.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  won  senior  and 
grand  champion  sow,  with  Lady  Big 
Bone.  Junior  champion  sow  went 
to  Miss  Liberator  owned  by  Wick- 
fleld  Farms  of  Iowa. 

In  the  Poland  China  classes,  .sen- 
ior and  grand  champion  boar  went 
to.  The  Pilot,  owned  by  Blomendal 
Brothers  of  Iowa.  Junior  champion 
boar  was  won  by  Nobility  owned  by 
E.  C.  Caverly  &  Sons,  of  Illinois. 
Senior  and  grand  champion  sow  went 
to  Miss  Bob  Wonder,  owned  by  Mey- 
er Brothers  &  Parker  of  Nebraska. 
Junior  champion  sow  went  to  Big 
Model  2nd,  owned  by  Winn  &  Moore 
of  Missouri. 

In  the  spotted  Poland  China  class- 
es senior  and  grand  champion  boar 
went  to  Gerstdale  owned  by  Bock  & 
Shirk  of  Indiana.  They  also  won 
junior  champion  boar.  Senior  and 
grand  champion  sow  went  to  Dolly 
Z  owned  by  .Shaver  &  Fry  of  Iowa. 
They  also  won  Junior  champion  sow. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  was 
a   debate  on   the  advisability  of  the 


Why  We  Pay  More 

For 


FURS 

If  yoa  want  the  most  cash  for  yoQr 

furs — in  the  quickest    time— write 

na  at  once.    We  need  all  the  Sliunk, 

Mualu-at,  Opoasum.  Raccoon,  Fox, 

■iaar.  Boavar,ILynx.  iWartan  and  Minic 

fnrs  you  can  ship,  and  will  pay  spot 

cash  aame  day  ebipment  ia  received. 

HighestMarketPrice 

Oar  high  prices,  fair  and  bonest  grad- 

ingfl,  prompt  retarna  and  fair  dealing  ia 

proven  by  our   thousands  of  Batisfied 

(bippers  everywhere. 

One  of  the  biaruPBt  trapptngr  seasons  known 

(■here.    Furs  are  in  amazinK  demand  all 

ovar,  BO  don't  t>a  satisfied  with  ordinary 

pricea.    Shipdirect  toGeo.  1.  Fox.    Prac« 

tieallyall  furs  eventually  reach  the  New 

York  Market  and  wecun  therefore  pay  you 

bicher  prices  ty  buyina direct  from  yon. 

Jfou  Get  All  Your  Money 

rpQ  T«w^  No  deduction  for  handlinK— no 
a^Sf  V^  ^V   comroissioik  cbarire.    On  all 
"C_#  Jvv     X   ehlpvnvnta  avar  %"¥%  Mr*  pay 
^^r^JTi     \    you  S%  •xtraab*v«auat<Ht 
pricaa.    Don't  ship  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  furs  toany 
one  until  you  compare  our 
latest  special  price listand 
advance  information,  free 
on  request,  with  free  ship- 
pins  tass  and  TrappersGulde. 

GEO.i.PpX 

n«//o«M  That  Cuarantm^aSatUfactlon 
219.1M  W.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  % 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
goodt  wholesome  tankage  a.s  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  leas  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depen<l  on 
Martin's  Tankajjc.  Only  the  Ixst  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  puarantee.  Write 
lor  feeding  directions  and  prices, 

D.  B.  MARTIN   CO. 
»«lh  and   Gray*    Ferry  Ave.,  FHILA 


Ta^  Your 

FURS 

TOASUSKIND 


The  Raw 
Fur  House 

of 
Reliability 


Writ*  New  for  Our  Pric*  List  Q 

•■■^fce  eare  to  bare  your  name  on  our 
*|a>Hna  list  to  post  you  for  tha  aeaaon.  It 
!*r^**«  It  will  pay  you  well  to  know  our 
•■  wa  pay  axaetly  what  wa  qooto. 
BcDtraeciTasour  peraonal  attantioB. 
-'\-^»  •u'ptBeBta  separata  If  lagaaatad. 

*kyjU  illoatratad   trapper'a  aoide  wilt  ba 
■•N  f raa  opon  raqost.  WNITK IM 


■TT  shlDOMnt  raeei  aas 
'  W4  ablpiMBta  aepai 
^wjU  irioatratad   ti 
— rjae traa  apon  raqost.  aaaiiiBaai 

A.Suskind&COa 


tea ■■■•  tap* 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


U.  S.  Government's  control  of  the 
pacl^ing  industiy.  W.  IJ.  Culver  of 
the  Federal  Trailes  Commission  talk- 
ed for  the  Kovernment  while  L.  D. 
H.  Weld  of  Swift  &  Company  plead 
the  cause  of  the  packers.  An  in- 
tensely interesting  discussion  but 
not  much  new  information  was 
biouglit  to  llRht.  Sales  made  hy  the 
exliihitors  amounted  to  about  $2G0,- 
000.00  during  the  sale. — Dr.  G.  H. 
Conn. 


BREEDING  GOOD  DRAFT  HORSES 


BELGIAN  HARES 

'•'•  Bcdi.  tKraa  dollara  each;  Pair*,  fiva  dol- 
,.._    lara;    I  no.  aU  dollara.     A.Mrrw 
■*L«1  SMITH  ShawTilla,  Pa 

hiitn  Herd  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

J"*«  tear*  read}  f  .r  •irrrli*  nt  1 1  h«<l  well  hr^.! 
H*  Msd  bgr  dant  Hin.«<Ji  Wi>f»ler  ami  Ohio  Kiii. 
M  «a  or  TOO  and  (too  lb  a.>w«  Alan  grand  l-i 
r2_»%,sa«»  kfaaaUa*  B«>»lnit  nrdara  for  .N.w  df 
^""T.  Prtesi  oa  aM>      f    8     Eppl'y-     Z»ii«rlll»,   o 

<>^nr«t  Farm  Ayrshires  "^^"Un"'^ 

f  •*•  cfcotcrat    siraiiiB,      l>rr<l   U>   fr<wtoen    Uila   win 
«5!*H  In  raif  to  a  blah  claaa   Iwll  _ 

WT   I>.    POWT.R    *    SON.        Auburn.    N.    T. 


'Ind 
cnwi 
Intrr 


K»e  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

_"g  OAKS    nAinV    FARM     WTAT.USINO.    PA 


for  *■!«,    (Ildble  to  mils 
trv.    alT    waaka  old      Vr1<-« 


Jf'MHmw   AND    CHESTER    WHITES    All    am. 

"*  "SiSi  writ*  >imr  waota:  we  can    plaaw  you. 
fWW  BBOOK  FARM.       NKWVIl.I.i:.   PA. 


When  we  consider  the  type  of  mare 
required  to  produce  our  Ideal  draft 
horse,  welRht,  sound  feet  and  legs 
are  the  ehief  points.  To  produce  the 
best  colts  the  mare  should  have  one 
or  more  crosses  of  draft  blood  In  hrr 
composition.  Percheron,  Belgian, 
Shire  or  Clyde  does  not  matter  so 
long  as  she  is  large  enough  and  has 
the  desirable  conformation.  Sho 
should  possess  a  good,  clean-cut  head 
and  neck;  lean,  sloping  shoulders, 
not  straight  and  fleshy  ones  as  i-; 
often  the  case  in  the  Ptrcheron 
breed;  short,  stout  back;  strong 
loin;  a  roomy  barrel;  well-sprung 
ribs;  and  a  good,  level  croup.  She 
should  have  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle  and  good,  deep,  open  feet, 
tough  and  horny.  Mares  of  this  types 
can  usually  be  found  In  every  com- 
munity where  the  horses  have  been 
upgraded  with  high-class  stallions. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  every 
farmer  who  has  a  few  mares  to 
breed  should  patornlze  the  best  stal- 
lion within  driving  distance  from 
his  farm.  Eastern  farmers  as  a  body, 
but  with  some  exceptions,  look  upon 
the  raising  of  a  colt  as  too  specula- 
tive a  proposition  to  warrant  the 
contraction  of  a  debt  amounting  to 
$20  or  $25.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  a  high-class  pure 
bred  stallion  that  stands  at  a  fee  of 
$20  or  $25  has  difficulty  competing 
with  the  grade  stallion  that  stands 
at  a  fee  of  $10  or  $15.  There  Is  no 
effort  among  farmers  to  get  the  best. 
Here  as  a  rule  the  farmer  makes  his 
choice  largely  on  account  of  price 
or  color  or  weight;  sometimes  be- 
cause the  owiier  of  the  stallion  is  a 
friend  or  a  relative.  Few  seem  to 
care  to  give  the  mating  of  their 
mares  the  consideration  which  It 
merits.  In  every  community  the 
farmers  who  have  used  good  stallions 
have  prospered  far  beyond  those  who 
have  followed  the  "penny  wise, 
pound  foolish"  policy. 

The  choice  of  the  breed  la,  per- 
haps, of  less  Importance  than  the 
choice  of  the  Individual  stallion.  All 
breeds  possess  different  points  of 
merit  and  may  be  used  to  advantage 
In  improving  the  progeny  of  our 
grade  mares.  The  only  way  to  ap- 
proach perfection  In  Improving  our 
stock  of  draft  horses  is  to  mate  good 
mares  with  good  stallions  of  one 
breed  and  stick  close  to  the  one  line 
of  breeding  until  we  can  note  the 
desired  Improvement  In  our  stock  of 
colts.  Any  other  method  mixes  the 
lines  of  inheritance  and  so  establish- 
es variations  In  types  among  the 
colts.  The  second  generation  pre- 
sonts  a  more  varied  array  of  shapes 
and  mis-shapes  than  resulted  from 
the  first  cross  with  the  grade  mares. 
Each  of  the  breeds  has  within  its 
ranks  horses  which  closely  approach 
the  size,  bone,  quality  or  shape  for 
which  one  of  the  other  breeds  may 
be  especially  noted.  It  Is  by  the  sp- 
lectlon  of  the  best  stallions  for  breed- 
ing purposes  that  Improvement  to- 
ward the  desired  characteristics  may 
be  most  surely  and  profitably  con- 
ducted. Each  of  the  draft  breeds  Is 
gradually  approaching  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  others. 


Piqleis  fo  Porkers! 


UBIKO  Pig  Meal  makes  porkers  of  piglets — quickly. 
This  feed  causes  rapid  and  sturdy  development  of  your 
young  pigs  prcxlucing  pork  at  a  low  enough  cost  pet 
pound  to  satisfy  any  hog  raiser  who  gives  it  a  fair  test. 

UBIKO  PIG  MEAL 

can  be  fed  from  pighood  to  finishing  off  time  with  increas- 
ingly good  results.  It  contains  18%  protein;  5%  fat  and  8% 
fibre.     A  really  ideal  feed. 

Union  Grains.  Cows  thrive  on  Union  Grains  bccau»«  it  is  rich; 
concentrated  and  perfectly  balanced.  It  is  palatable,  bulky,  digest- 
iblc  and  the  most  economical  feed  known  to  the  science  of  stoclc 
feeding.  It  will  bring  to  perfect  milk  production  any  herd  not  now 
producing  to  capacity.     24 ',o  protein. 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed.  Made  of  hominy, oatfeed.wheatbran.  mid- 
dlings, ground  barley,  linseed  meal  and  salt  this  feed  builds  flesh 
and  8treng;th.  It  improves  and  maintains  the  health  of  horses, 
mules  and  dry  cows  furnishing  the  carlxjhydrates  they  need. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash.  A  ration  for  poultry  p)attemed 
after  the  famous  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricultive  formula. 
Contains  9  different  ingredients  ideally  balanced.  A  most  econom- 
ical feed.  19' 0  protein;  6'/q  ash.  mostly  from  bone  phosphates} 
and  only  6%  fibre. 

Ubiko  Buttemnilk  Crowing  Mash.  A  mash  that  promotes 
the  rapid  and  sturdy  development  of  young  chirks.  A  builder. 
Contains  15%  protein  and  only  6%  fibre. 

Wo  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  mitk  and  egg  cost  record 
sheets  which  will  ahow  you  what  feeda  are  costing  you. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 


OepU  P 


Cncimuti,  Ohio 


UBIKQ 

DALANiqEDJRATlONS 

\7 1 >/■./"///  \7uiiTi    Stack 


KCONOMV  FECOCR 

A  iMTfc  t  workiiii:  i"^lr- 
frr<t>-r  fur  b<>K<.  A  KXi  lb. 
piK  psT*  for  It.  S«TC»  OD 
pur<-base  prlr^,  time,  flixtr 
■pi'-v.  rrpain  sod  fe>-<l. 
Will  fe<-<]  40  boo.  Suld 
dlrwt.  I1S.50.  Money  r^ 
fUniliMl  If  Dot  MlUfl'^l. 
For  fiirthor  Informall'in 
ad.lr<'<<.  THi:  ECONOMZ 
FEEOCB  CO.,  Bos  «•««  . 
New  WaahlBfftoa.  O. 


Bone' Spaviiii 

NoOMttar  bow  old  th«  ««••,  how  Ium  Um 
hon«.  or  wbftt  otb«r  tre»tiiicnt  f  aiWd.  Crf 
FI«MlnB'«  Spavin  and  Rlns* 
bona  P««t«,  f  2.0S  a  Bottia 

1  (War  tas  p^d).  Ob«  ftpplkstlon  aMcaHv 
■TKHwti.  Intvodmlaalr  f*>r«atstili«b*dem»«aof 
J  HotM  fhMVtn,  HiavbMM  Mwl  SmM>o»«.  Uan*« 
I  iMTk  iru  r»A«  Writs  r-rPLS«NIM*«vaT- 
I POOKST  VCTUHHMVT  AOVIftCa.  ills  FRUI 


CHlCAaO.IU. 


Uriskxt^io<»<n  iM 

VtttW'JtOl6>ftonv  tKe  >hou6e  ^ 


1919  prices  -will  make  other  years  look,  like  50  cents 


The  I9I9  Pfaelzer  prices,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you 
off  your  feet.  They  will  open  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  we 
mitat  satisfy  the  tremendous  demand  for  Raw  Furs  and  we  must  have  them 
quick.  Therefore,  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  to  the  House  of  Pfaelzer. 
Write  for  the  Pfaehe-  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaelzer  will 
let  you  run  no  risk.  The  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  prices  and  liberal  grading  is 
your  absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  world's  fur  headquarters  and  the 
House  of  Pfaelzer  is  New  York's  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Raw  Furs. 

15-123  West  29(h  Street  (Desk  20)  New  York 

Slemhtrt  Rau.    fur   Merchants'    A*soci<Uion 


M.  Fa  Pfaelzer  &  Co.  ' 


18—370 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Training  Little  Citizens 

Courtesy  and  Consideration 


strong  appeal  to  the  childhood  of 
America.  Correspondence  between 
them  would  not  only  teach  our  chil- 
dren consideration  for  others  and 
develop  their  familiarity  with  a  for- 
eign language,  but  it  would  also  heljt 
cement  the  friendship  of  America 
With  her  Allies  and  greatly  promote 
the  cause  of  Internationalism. 


SOME  HOME-MADE  HATS 


BY  BERTHA  JOHNSTON 
man,    the    greater 


"The    greater 
courtesy."  ' 

In  every  home  opportunities  should 
bo  made  for  the  little  children  to 
practice  consideration  and  care  for 
something  weaker  than  themselves. 
The  cherishing  instinct,  both  in  the 
individual  and  the  family,  needs  cul- 
tivation and  direction.  It  is  mani- 
fested in  the  love  of  little  girls  for 
their  dolls  and  in  the  devotion  of 
boys  to  their  pets.  If  this  quality  of 
nurture,  is  not  exercised  or  properly 
directed,  it  withers;  for  affections 
must  be  exercised  if  they  are  to  de- 
velop. We  often  see  spoiled  chil- 
dren in  American  families,  where 
all  their  desires  are  gratiHed  without 
effort  on  their  own  part  and  they  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  serve.  Many 
a  mother  virtually  makes  a  slave  of 
herself  for  her  children,  humoring 
every  whim,  and  relieving  them  of 
all  care,  trobule  and  responsibility, 
only  to  find  when  they  are  grown 
that  they  are  utterly  selfish  and  in- 
considerate. 

Unfortunate,  too,  is  the  only  child 
or  the  youngest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  Is  overindulged,  with  no 
more  dependent  member  of  the 
household  to  call  forth  his  tender 
feelings.  Herein  lies  one  great  value 
of  the  kindergarten,  where  children 
are  given  opportunities  to  help  those 
younger  than  themselves. 

For  the  child  without  companions 
In  the  home,  the  parent  should  pro- 
vide occasions  that  require  service 
or  sacrifice  for  others.  Arrange  to 
have  his  friends  come  frequently  to 
play  with  your  little  one,  and  share 
his  toys,  suggesting  that  the  little 
guests  must  have  the  best. 

Adaptability  is  gained  thru  com- 
panionship'with  one's  equals.  From 
association  with  boys,  little  girls 
learn  something  of  fair  play,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  sturdier 
virtues;  while,  from  girls,  the  boys 
learn  to  have  a  chivalrous  attitude 
toward  womankind. 

The  Instinct  of  nurture  is  develop- 
ed thru  the  care  of  a  garden  or  pets, 
for  a  child  must  exercise  thought 
and  put  It  Into  practice.  In  order  to 
obtain  results.  Then.  too.  generos- 
ity and  respect  are  stimulated  by 
Fharing  the  fruits  of  his  care,  a  lit- 
tle bouquet  for  mother,  a  head  of 
lettuce  for  a  neighbor,  an  extra  kit- 
ten for  a  playmate. 

If  pets  have  young,  the  child's 
mother  should  call  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  mother  for  her  little  ones, 
and  her  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
whenever  the  young  are  endangered. 
A  child  should  be  taught  to  take  en- 
tire charge  of  his  pets,  to  weed  and 
care  for  his  garden,  if  he  is  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  In  character- 
development  and  achieve  the  self-re- 
spect which  comes  from  responslbill- 
ities  accepted. 

Then,  too,  good  manners  which 
spring  from  consideration  are  as  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  the  world 
as  are  good  morals,  and  parents 
should  be  examples  of  both  to  their 
children.  How  often  virtuous  people 
make   us  unhappy   by   their   lack   of 


tact!  Courtesy  and  graciousness 
smooth  out  the  rough  places  of  life. 
A  tiny  boy  of  3  can  raise  his  hat  and 
one  of  5  can  rise  at  table  and  push 
mother's  chair  into  place.  When  old- 
er people  enter  a  room,  children 
should  rise;  in  fact,  they  should  be 
taught  to  practice  all  the  little  daily 


That  Girls  Can  Be  Proud  Of 

Hat  No.  1,  of  which  two  views  are 
herewith  shown,  Is  made  of  bias 
strips  of  panne  velvet.  The  crown 
frame  is  a  5-inch  band  of  wired 
buckram,  cut  to  fit  the  head  comfor- 
ably.  First,  cover  the  top  with  crin- 
oline, then  with  a  smooth  piece  of 
velvet,  pinning  this  In  place  neatly 
before  sewing  it  to  the  frame  with 
long  stitches.  The  sides  of  the  frame 
are  covered    with   two  folds   of  bias 


Two  Views  of  Hat  No.  1 


civilities.  But  courteous  manners  are 
taught  slowly,  "for  precept  must  be 
upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept; 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little."  Many  a 
man  of  good  character  has  greatly 
limited  his  usefulness  by  his  lack  of 
"polish,"  because  his  mother,  either 
from  stupidity  or  over-Indulgence, 
neglected  his  social  training! 

At  this  momentous  time.  It  Is  espe- 
cially important  that  all  means  pos- 
sible be  employed  to  foster  the  in- 
stinct of  caring  for  the  weak  and  de- 
pendent. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  children 
were    made    to*  feel    responsible    for 


velvet.  The  top  fold  is  put  on  first, 
thus  giving  a  finished  appearance 
that  will  be  satisfying  to  the  home 
Diilliner.  Each  fold  covers  half  of 
the  side,  the  lower  half  not  being 
put  on  until  the  brim  is  in  place. 

The  draped  brim  Is  a  yard-long 
bias  fold  about  1.1  inches  wide.  This 
piece,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  is 
tucked  In  a  crosswise  pattern,  thus 
decorating  the  front  of  the  hat.  Make 
the  tucks  very  narrow,  and  stitch 
them  on  the  sewing  machine.  Or 
this  tucking  may  be  omitted  and  a 
pretty  applique  of  braided  or  beaded 
design   be  applied  Instead. 

Sew  this  soft  brim  loosely  to  the 


Hat  No.  2  and  Hat  No.  3 


some  child  of  less  favored  circum- 
stances. Its  astonishing  how  boys  and 
girls  will  rise  to  the  occasion  when 
responsibility  is  placed  upon  them. 
In  1913  my  11-year-old  niece  who 
lived  In  London,  had  a  "godchild"  in 
another  city,  to  whom  she  wrote  a 
monthly  letter,  and  sent  little  gifts 
at  Christmas-time  and  other  holi- 
days. 

At  the  present  time  the  millions  of 
little  Allied  orphans  should  make    a 


crown,  gathering  the  material  only 
at  the  haek.  The  front  and  sides 
must  be  sewed  on  loose  enough  to 
turn  up  and  bark  gracefully,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  photo.  They  may  be 
pleated  very  slightly  here  and  there. 
If  necessary,  to  get  this  graceful 
looseness  and  the  necessary  shap- 
ing. 

Sew  the  top  edge  of  the  brim  to 
the  base  of  the  outside  of  the  crown, 
then    the    lower   edge    to    the    under 
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side.  Put  the  lower  fold  of  velvet 
on  the  crown  so  that  it  will  cover 
the  edge  of  the  brim,  and  the  lin- 
ing  will  cover  the  other  edge.  Never 
leave  raw  edges  to  show,  and  al- 
ways line  your  home-made  hats,  then 
they  will  have  a  better  milllnered 
appearance,  and  will  look  "smarter." 
An  unlined  hat  is  a  dead  give-away 
on  the  home  milliner. 

Now  turn  back  the  front  of  the 
brim  so  that  the  tucking  will  show, 
Stick  a  fancy  long  jet  pin,  as  illus- 
trated, into  the  side  of  each  front 
near  the  top  of  the  brim  to  hold  the 
brim  in  place. 

Next  line  the  hat  with  a  strip  of 
thin  black  silk,  shirr  up  the  loose 
edge,  or  else  make  a  narrow  hem  in 
It  and  run  a  tiny  ribbon  thru  it  and 
draw  it  up  and  tie  the  ribbon  neatly. 

A  hat  so  made  at  home  by  the 
clever  girl  or  woman  will  cost  about 
half  what  a  similar  one  purchased  at 
the  millner's  would  cost — yes,  very 
often  less  than  half.  You  would  do 
well  if  you  were  to  get  one  ready 
made  for  $8.50  this  fall,  and  if  it 
were  made  to  order  it  would  doubt- 
less cost  more,  at  any  rate  at  the 
city  stores. 

Hat  No.  2 

Hat  No.  2  has  for  its  foundation  a 
10-cent  frame  of  buckram.  I  chang- 
ed the  style  of  it  somewhat  after 
covering  it,  because  the  style  was 
not  so  becoming  as  I  wished.  The 
narrow  brim  and  the  top  of  the  hat 
were  covered  with  what  was  left  of 
a  badly  worn  black  fur-fabric  hat 
of  other  days.  The  band  Is  compos- 
ed of  bits  of  furniture  plush,  just 
samples,  in  dark  shades  of  green, 
peacock-blue  and  old-gold.  These 
samples  were  interspirsed  with  piec- 
es of  black  plush.  When  the  strip 
was  neatly  pieced  together,  I  neatly 
machine-stitched  It  between  each 
piece  of  plush  and  across  the  top  and 
bottom  after  turning  in  the  edges. 
Then  I  put  around  the  base  of  the 
crown  a  cord  of  black  plush,  made  by 
covering  a  piece  of  clothes  line  with 
the  plush. 

The  pompon  that  adds  height  to 
the  hat  is  a  green  feather  left-over 
from  some  old  millinery. 

The  hat  was  line<l  with  some  left- 
over thin  black  China  silk,  that  was 
once  part  of  the  lining  of  a  black 
lace  waist.  It  is  shirred  up  with  a 
gathering  string  of  soft  black  baby 
ribbon.  The  hat  has  a  real  tailored 
well-finished  effect;  and  it  had  the 
honor  of  being  exhibited  at  our  coun- 
ty fair  by  request  of  our  county  home 
demonstration  agent. 

Hat  No.  3 
This  is  also  a  real  clever  thing.  The 
frame  was  a  midnight  blue  straw, 
very  becoming  to  its  owner.  So  she 
dyed  a  faded  georgette  waist  mid- 
night blue  with  navy  blue  soap  dye 
and  a  little  black  dye  added  to  at- 
tain the  right  shade.  With  three 
thicknesses  of  this  georgette  crepe 
she  covered  the  straw  frame.  Then 
she  sewed  on  an  applique  of  blue  and 
white  beads,  a  decoration  originally 
on  the  old  waist,  pinned  the  filmy 
black  lace  veil  in  place,  and  got  a 
hat  that  is  a  real  artistic  "creation." 
The  photograph  does  not  do  full  jus- 
tice to  its  beauty.  We  made  her  let 
us  show  It  also  In  the  clothing  con- 
servation booth  at  our  fair. 

Girls,  why  not  make  your  own 
hats?  It  Is  lots  of  fun  to  contrive 
ways  to  use  up  old  material  so  at- 
tractively. And  besides  it  saves  a 
lot  of  money,  and  gives  one  the 
chance  to  have  more  than  one  hat  a 
season.  Wonder  how  many  of  yo" 
are  making  your  own  hats  as  suc- 
cessfully as  this  girl  is. — The  Make- 
Over  Lady,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE  AND  THE  ATTIC 

For  several  weeks  every  afternoon 
I  had  been  noticing  an  old  lady  pass 
our  house.  She  was  a  dainty  little 
old  lady,  always  dressed  so  neatly  In 
black  and  carrying  a  little  black 
band  basket.  One  afternoon  when  I 
Miw  the  trim  little  figure  coming 
along  the  road,  I  walked  down  to  the 

gate. 

"Good  afternoon,"  I  ventured 
smilingly;  "isn't  It  rather  warm  for 
you  to  be  out  this  afternoon?" 

She  smiled  and  said: 

"Yes,  it  is  warm,  but  my  room  Is 
so  hot  that  I  come  out  and  walk 
down  the  shady  side  of  the  road." 

"Then  you  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road?" 

"Yes,  I  live  with  my  son  In  that 
big,  white  house  tip  yonder." 

"Won't  you  come  up  and  sit  on 
our  porch?  It  Is  cool  and  shady  up 
there." 

"Thank   you,   I    would    be    pleased 

to." 

I  made  her  comfortable  In  a  low 
rocker.  She  looked  so  lovable  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  kiss  that  sweet 
old  face. 

"Surely  there  is  some  part  of  that 
tig  house  where  you  can  stay  when 
y:)ur  room  Is  so  hot?" 

"Yes,  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  being 
h  the  way.  You  see,  I  have  not 
Isen  living  with  my  son  and  his 
wife  long.  I  lived  at  Mayfield  forty 
yars,  where  I  was  housekeeper  for 
the  Rector.  I  was  left  a  widow  when 
ny  son-was  nine  years  old,  and  T  put 
him  in  a  boarding  school  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Rector's  family. 
Vi'hen  he  finished  school  he  got  along 
nicely,  and  married  when  he  was 
thirty.  OiTly  once  have  I  been  to 
Tislt  hira.  and  that  was  to  see  his 
trst-born  ten  years  ago.  But  the 
Rector  was  getting  feeble,  and  had 
to  leave  the  rectory,  so  I  came  to 
lire  with  my  son.  He  seemed  very 
hippy  at  the  thought  of  h:iv:ng  me 
lire  with  him.  And  his  wife  g.eeted 
ne  kindly.  I  was  given  a  room  on 
tSe  second  fioor.  hut  a  month  later 
I  wag  moved  to  the  third  floor,  as 
thejr  had  to  have  the  room.  My  son's 
trlfe  is  a  very  busy  woMian  and  keeps 
Ift  house  very  nice,  but»8he  seldom 

^  time  to  talk  to  me,  so  I  keep  out 

'  the  way." 

■  But  does  your  son  know  that  you 
Lire  been  moved  to  th»'  third  floor?" 

"Oh,  he  is  away  all  dav.  He  goes 
ti  the  city  early,     and  comes  home 

•  t  night  very  tired.  n:id  I  could  not 
tMnk  of  troubling  him  about  it.  for 
tie  weather  will  soon  be  cooler,  and 
the  room  will  be  nice,  sunny  and 
^iTm  In  winter.  Besides,  if  I  men- 
I'oned  It.  It  might  cause  trouble  be- 
tween him  and  h\^  wife,  and  I  would- 
n't want  to  do  that." 

Presently  my  young  daughter 
'"■ought  in  a  tray  with  tea  and  thin 
k'ead  and  butter  .sandwiches.  The 
'•ttle  old  lady  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all 
"  much.     Presently  she  arose  to  go. 

"You  will  come  agdin  soon,  won't 
iOa?    Please  do;   it  has  given  me  so 

-eh  pleasure."  I  urged. 

"But  I  do  not  like  to  impose  on 
"our  kindness." 

"But  you  are  doing  me  a  kind- 
^«'s."   I   insisted. 

_^The  sweet  old  face  lighted  up. 
ibat  was  ihe  beginning  of  many  a 
'«Hghtfiil  visit  paid  me  by  the  dear 
''"  lady.  And  she  was  never  hap- 
Per  than  when  she  was  lending  a 
"-'Id  with  my  sewing  or  any  task  to 

hich  her  long  experience  as  the 
^•ector's     housekeeper       contributed 

•  *<luent  interesting  suggestion. — 
^"'-  E.  X..  Marshall.  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  ngiircs  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
tern exactly  as  pniiliil  at  beKinnmsr 
(it  each  ilficriptlon  or  we  will  nul  L'- 
responsible  for  currect  llllinK'  of  ci- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  orilerimf 
vaist  patterns.  waUt  nii-asiirc  for 
skirt,  anil  aire  f'lr  cliildren's  patterns. 
Aildress  ronnsyU.inla  liinner,  2'Jl  .S. 
Tlilnl  Street,  riilladelpliia,  I'a. 


2979. — New  Coat  For  Little  Miss. 
— The  sleeve  portion  forms  part  of 
the  front  and  back.  Cheviot,  serge, 
velvet,  velveteen,  plush,  corduroy, 
velour.  trlcolette  and  jersey  cloth 
are  good  for  this  design.  The  coat 
fronts  may  be  rolled  high  or  low. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  6.  8, 
10  and  12  years.  Size  10  requires 
3J  yards  of  44-incb  material.  Pat- 
tern, 10  cents. 


2996. — Ladies'  Coat  For  General 
Wear. — This  is  a  good  model  for  vel- 
our, cheviot,  doiilile-faced  cloakings, 
velvet,  plush  and  other  pile  fabrics. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small, 
32-34;  medium.  .16-38;  large.  40-42; 
extra  large.  44-46  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Size  medium  requires  4^  yards 
of  54-inch  material.     Pattern.  10c. 

Waist,  29S7,  and  Skirt.  299.T,— 
This  graceful  creation  is  of  blue 
serge  and  black  moire.  Taffeta  and 
serge  or  crepe  de  chine  and  satin, 
would  also  be  effective.  The  waist 
pattern,  2987,  Is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34. 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  skirt.  2995,  is  also  cut 
in  7  sizes:  22.  24.  26.  28.  30.  32  and 
34  Inches  waist  measure.  A  med- 
ium size  will  require  5%  yards  of 
44-Inch  maftrial.  Width  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  with  plaits  extended  is 
about  2.%  yards.  This  Illustration 
calls  for  two  separate  patterns  which 
cost  10  cents  each.  • 


•» 


zraz 


•  *'''ng   the   kitclicn    attractive    as 
u^J,  ^* '"onvenient  lishtens  (he  dailv 


Waist  27S2.  and  Skirt  2993. — 
Satin  charmeuse.  in  a  pretty  shade 
of  brown  was  the  material  selected. 
Headed  embroidery  forms  the  trim- 
ming. Brown  velvet  and  beige  geor- 
gette would  also  be  effective.  The 
skirt  and  waist  lu.iy  lie  finished  sep- 
arately, and  for  a  separate  skirt  the 
tunic  could  be  omitted.  The  waist 
pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36.  38. 
40.  42.  and  44  inches  bust  nveasure. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  22.  24. 
26.  2S.  30.  32  and  .it  inches  waist 
measure.  A  medium  size  wli  require 
7  yards  of  40-incIi  material.  Width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge,  is  about  1  ^k 
yard.  This  illustration  calls  for 
two  separate  i)at terns  which  cost  10 
rents  each. 


GUARANTEE — We  guarantem  Hones  t/nderuxar  akto- 
iuUiy-~nfer\f  thrtaJ^  MUleh and  button,  lit  guarantee  to  rttum 
your  money  or  give  you  a  neu>  garment  if  any  team  treak** 


Greatest  underwear  value 
in  America  at  the  price! 

You  can't  get  greater  warmth  or  better  workmanship  or  more  comfort 
or  more  mctual  wear  than  every  suit  of  Hanes  winter  weight  underwear 
for  Men  and  Boys  surely  will  supply  I 

Hanes  is  made  in  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers. 
Illustrated  here  is  the  stauiichest,  most  comfortable,  wear-resisting  union 
suit  ever  sold  at  the  price. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  the  most  desirable  and  dependable  features — 
unbreakable  seams;  reinforced,  non-stretching  buttonholes  that  last 
the  life  of  the  garment;  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap ;  shape 
holding  ela.stic  shoulders;  elastic  knit  wrists  and  ankles;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  on  to  stay.     And,  a  closed  crotch  that  stays  doted t 

Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  have  the  same  desirable  quality;  perfect  work- 
manship and  features.  Drawers  have  the  durable,  snug-fitting  3-button 
sateen  waistband. 

Ilninn  Ciiife  (nr  Rnv*  l**  quality,  coiy  warmtti  and  workmanship  are  uniur- 
VUIWU  tJIUW  iwr  0UJ»  patted  at  the  price  I  Reinforced  at  all  buttonhole  and 
itrain  point*.  In  fact  they  duplicate  Hane*  Union  Suits  for  men.  with  added  ileccl- 
oeaa.   Made  In  tizea  from  2  to  16  yeart.    Two  to  four  year  aiies  have  Ihe  drop  seat. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  "  Hanea  "  write  i/s  direct. 

P.  H.  Hanes    Knitting   Co.,  Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

New  York  Olfic..  366  Broadway  rS'ri^U*'  l;S^i1'£U^'Z'''''i^::^"utr 


CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30   DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  DEALERS'  PRICE 


4:«I?  Ufllil)  (It'll: 


Writ*  to*   full  parllculart 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  &  Columbia    Ave..    PHILA.,   PA. 
Established  ISO 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"   satisfactorily. 


Wt  hu*  catered  (a  the  farm  Iraje  for 
25  yeart.  Aak  yaur  dealer.  Send 
fat  Booklet    tree. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

R*a<Wnf.   Penna 


HD05IER  ^T,yr^l  FREE 


Tto  trr  in  roar  bom*  30  dayf  f  r««  do  nutter  wber*  yoa  \\f. 
3m«  your  fn^nda.v^nd  It  bkrk  at  ourcxpenteif  ^oudenol 
wttttOHeepiC.  M'Uiuan>''mbf>rio/  famili»«njorinc  tb« 
romfortA  and  plsaior**  at 
**Hamm»m'*  •••«••  A  *•■•■••• 
^  perfpct  bakers AOdhefttors, beau- 
tifully finished,  amooth  laUSt 
dnign,  i;aar&nt««d  for  years 
W rite  for  oor  biff  fre«  book  show* 
inff  photoffrapfas,d«aer>binc  larff* 
aMortmeni  of  «is*a  and  daaipia 
of  Steel  snd  Out  fUnaw.  Cm**.  Wt 
aaif  Hard  Cm)  Heat*n.  «•  MUet  fVvM. 
•kphtnioc  our  (r««  tnal.   9nA  g—tal 

flOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
132  State  St..  Miirion.  I nd.  , 


IM'irn  rnm- 
w^  ^ortahl'^.  h'^althfiil.  r.-nrenient. 
Tak«-a  plaro  of  all  out-hxT  toilets. 
«h«*ro  uprcid  lir^'ed.  B**  rf*dy  f>»r  a 
1  lonR.  cold  winter.  Hara  a  warm. 
aanitafTi  comforlablr,  odorlcaa 
tnili'tia  th#»  houiM*  anvwhcr**  you 
itantit.  Dun't  Bo  out  m  th*»<ol.|. 
A  booQ  to  invaliH^i.  Kodor«*»'l  by 
bi.-altb  officials  everyvbere. 

Cuar«Bte«il  OdorleM 

The  rerms  ant  killed  br  a  ch-mi- 
eal  in  water  in  the  eontairf  r  trap- 
Xj  onre  •  RMintli  a«  «a«r  v^  »'h»«. 
!>>•  nririnal  cIoe«t._  <;u»r«it*'*'i 
THIRtSt  DAYf  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  cataloa  aoJ  rrfea. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

101  l.>    ■••tlWl.    Otirsil,  M««. 

Askaboot  Rn  San  W»-.V-'t*ni   aad 
B.^.lir.e  BafiTu'-. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  F?.T:.r  V,  I,,  i .  Wijin  ■   ' ->    Ac'  er'' 
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THE  FAEMER  MECHANIC 


Pennst/tVania  Farmer 


When  Does  It  Pay  a  Fanner  to  At- 
tempt Complicated  Mechanical 
Work 


Willi  the  usefulness  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  rapidly  widening,  many 
tarmers  are  asking  if  they  cannot 
pave  a  considerable  share  of  the  cost 
(4  their  installations  by  purchasing 
equipment  direct  from  manufacturer 
OT  jobber  and  installing  it  them- 
selves, instead  of  arranging  for  a 
contractor  or  dealer  to  supply  and 
install  It.    "That  way   we  can  save 


ties.  So  many  items  enter  into  the 
lis  of  materials  necessary  for  even 
small  Installations,  and  their  quanti- 
ties  are  so  trifling  In  the  aggregate, 
that  often  the  price  of  the  total, 
when  bought  direct,  is  even  greater 
than  that  charged  by  dealer  or  con- 
tractor, because  of  the  superior  buy- 
ing   facilities    of    these    middlemen. 

Further,  the  middleman's  profit 
and  the  labor  charge  for  installa- 
tions do  not  represent  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  the  plant's  total 
cost.  Modern  plants  are  so  com- 
pact that  the  actual  installation  cost 
of  machinery  is  trifling,     and  the  la- 


A  Well  Trained  Scotch  Collie  is  Valuable  on  a  Stock  Farm 


the  middleman's  profit,"  they  argue. 
"And  the  cost  of  a  lot  of  skilled 
labor." 

Like  many  other  seemingly  gen- 
eral queatloBs.  this  is  one  which  the 
farmer  must  answer  for  himself,  not 
by  any  rule  or  set  principle  but  In 
the  light  of  his  own  particular  con- 
ditions and  quallflcations.  Howerer, 
(here  are  some  considerations  which 
may  prove  of  assistance  in  arriving 
at  his  decision  in  the  matter. 

First  of  all.  the  farmer  must  re- 
member that  he  is  a  farmer  and  not 
an  electrician  or  trained  mechanic. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  consider- 
able mechanical  ability.  They  can 
repair  and  care  for  machinery  ex- 
pertly, with  results  equal  to  those 
attained  by  professional  mechatilcs. 
But  despite  this  fact,  they  are  farm- 
ers. 

For  example,  a  farmer  of  such 
ability  occupied  an  entire  day  re- 
pairing a  piece  of  his  machinery.  Had 
he  engaged  a  professional  mechanic 
to  do  the  work  it  would  have  cost 
him  $4.  or  possibly  $5.  and  this 
price  he  saved.  But  In  devoting  his 
own  time  to  the  work  he  of  necessity 
neglected  other  work  at  which,  as  a 
farmer,  he  might  have  earned  J6  or 
$8.  So  this  Is  the  thing  which  the 
farmer  must  first  of  all  keep  In  mind 
when  considering  installing  his  own 
mechanical  equipment. 

The  proposition  Is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  confronted  by  the  business 
man.  He  may  be  able  to  operate  a 
typewriter  and  do  bookkeeping  Just 
as  well  as  any  stenographer  or  book- 
keeper he  can  hire.  But  because  his 
time  as  a  business  man  is  worth 
more  than  as  a  stenographer  or  book- 
keeper, he  htres  that  part  of  his  work 
done  and  devotes  himself  to  his  busi- 
ness. 

Much  the  same  thing  Is  true  with 
regard  to  buying  electrical  equip- 
ment for  example.  When  buying 
thru  a  contractor  or  dealer,  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  the  middleman's 
profit,  it  is  true.  But  In  attempting 
to  buy  on  the  open  market  he  will 
find  himself  In  even  greater  difflcul- 


bor  charge  for  the  wiring  of  house 
and  buildings  is  the  only  other  prin- 
cipal  item,   and  that   not   great.     So 
even  tho  the  farmer  were  fortunate 
In  being  able  to  do  his  own  work  and 
buy  the  plant  on   proper  terms,      he 
would  be  able  to  save  a  relatively  in- 
•considerable  share  of  the  plant's  final 
cost.      Of   course,    someone  will    Im- 
medlatey  come  forward  with  an  In- 
stance of  a   farmer  who  has  bought 
and  installed  his  own  electric  plant 
at  far  less  than  the  price  asked  by 
dealers   or    contractors.      Such   cases 
there  are,  I  know.  But  they  are  only 
the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 
In     some     unuBuaTly     dull     season 
«-hen    he   cannot     profitably    employ 
his    time   or   energies   In     the     usual 
farm    activity.     If    he    can    buy    the 
proper   material   and     equipment     at 
propter  prices,   and   If  he  has  or  can 
acquire  the  mechanical  skill    and  In- 
iormatlon   necessary  to  do  the  work 
properly,   then   it  may  be   profitable 
for  a  farmer  to  purchase  and  Install 
his  own  electric  plant.  But  normally 
he  will  find  quite  a  pleasant  balance 
on  the  credit  side  of  his  books  If  he 
permits  the  electrical  men  to  attend 
to   his  electrical   plant    while  he   do- 
votes   his  ovm   time  to   the   work  of 
his  farm;  for  after  all,  a  man  is  most 
useful  In   the  field   where  he  Is  best 
fitted. — T.   M.  Adams,  Clermont  Co.. 
Ohio. 


overlook  anything  to  increase  his 
catch.  The  beginner  who  often  can- 
not trap  a  muskrat  or  skunk — and 
is  unwilling  to  learn — frequently 
imagines  that  all  he  needs  is  a  bot- 
tle of  lure  to  be  successful.  Some  in 
this  class  actually  complain  thoy 
cannot  catch  wolf  and  fox  even  tho 
they  have  a  decoy.  Even  the  best 
scent  cannot  overcome  the  handicap 
of  crude  methods. 

There  is  no  attractor  that  will 
actually  drag  game  into  traps.  There 
is  no  scent  which  will  produce  pelts 
where  there  are  none.  Silver  Fox 
cannot  be  caught  in  Alabama  with 
the  best  "draw"  ever  made.  The  pelt 
hunter  must  remember  this  when  he 
makes  his  sets. 

Trappers  must  know  the  habits  of 
the  animals  they  would  take.  This 
will  enable  them  to  use  a  bait  when 
it  is  necessary  and  let  it  alone  when 
not  essential.  To  illustrate,  muskrat 
flesh  is  one  of  the  best  attractors 
for  mink  when  used  properly  and  a 
detriment  if  employed  where  it 
creates  suspicion.  To  Illustrate,  a 
piece  Slaked  near  a  slide  usually  re- 
sults In  scaring  the  animals  away. 

The  pelt  hunter  must  constantly 
experiment  if  he  wants  to  get  the 
best  results  from  natural  baits. 
What  is  good  one  place  or  time,  may 
not  be  under  different  circumstances. 
Remember  also  that  for  muskrat  It 
Is  foolish  Indeed  to  employ  corn  when 
the  fur  bearers  have  access  to  fields 
of  it  nearby. 

The  aim  In  using  lures  is  to  make 
them  appear  natural.  The  pelt  hunt- 
er knows — or  should  know — that 
riffles  are  natural  places  for  the 
mink  to  hunt  food.  Therefore,  the 
head  of  a  chicken  staked  at  such 
spots  does  not  generally  get  many 
pelts  whereas  a  fish,  properly  locat- 
ed, to  give  the  appearance  of  having 
lodged  between  some  rocks  gets  the 
sly  animals.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  sets  have  been  properly 
made  for  as  stated  before,  the  pelt 
hunter  cannot  expect  results  If  he 
leaves  signs  which  can  be  detected. 
There  has  been    much    complaint 


October  18,  IJij) 

the  result.s  they  expect  from  scenu. 
Practically  all  of  the  liquids  evapor- 
ate too  rapidly  and  after  five  or  six 
hours  are  so  faint  that  the  fur  bear- 
ers are  not  drawn  unless  passing 
very  near.  Wlieu  you  stop  to  con- 
sider this  fact,  it  requires  no  great 
imagination  to  determine  the  valm 
of  liquid  decoys.  NMnety  percent  of 
the  game  is  taken  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  after  sets  have  been  ' 
made,  so  far  as  the  smaller  anlmali 
are  concerned.  Longer  time  must  b« 
given  the  wolf,  fox.  otter,  etc.  Im- 
agine traps  being  arranged  in  Uw 
morning  or  afternoon  and  the  ani- 
mal's not  active  until  early  morning. 
By  this  time  the  scent  has  be- 
come 80  weakened  that  it  is  not 
effective. 

There  Is  another  handicap  to  the 
old-fashioned  scent.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  home-made  and  the 
patent.  Rain,  snow,  sleet  and  eves 
frost,  affects  it  too  readily.  Wlio 
wants  to  tramp  miles  after  every 
little  storm  such  as  we  have  fre- 
quently thru  the  fur  season,  to  re- 
bait  his  line?  At  times  it  is  im- 
possible. Yet  the  user  of  liquid  de- 
coy must  do  this  In  case  he  want! 
results,  no  matter  if  he  has  the  be?: 
scent  manufactured. 

A  word  more:  There  are  no  magic 
compounds  which  pull  fur  bearers 
Into  traps,  regardless  of  what  the 
distributors  advertise.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  are  a  number  of  excellent 
lures  on  the  market,  honest  com- 
pounds which  will  Increase  the  citcli 
when  properly  employed.  Without  i 
knowledge  of  trapping,  however. 
they  are  worthless.  One  manufat- 
turer  of  bait  recognizes  this  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  does  not  dodge  the 
subject  at  all  but  mentions  that  his 
product.  In  common  with  others,  will 
not  do  the  impossible  and  It  should 
not  be  expected  of  the  attractor.— 
G.  J.  Thlessen,  Ohio. 


October  18,  1911. 


TennsyXvania  Farmer 
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BRITISH   CROP  YIELDS  BECUK 

The  latest  estimates  of  this  ye«r'« 
harvest   made   by    the    British  board 


THAPPDfG  BAITS  AND  USES 

Most  trappers  use  bait.  They  find 
It  necessary  to  Increase  their  catch. 
Some  employ  natural  lures  such  as 
foods  exclusively  while  others  de- 
pend almost  wholly  upon  home-made 
decoys.  A  combination  of  both  right- 
fully employed — the  right  food  and 
the  proper  attractor — is  perhaps  the 
best  fur  getter.  Then  there  are  pa- 
tent scents,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
cellent and  others  -made  to  sell  rath- 
er than  draw  fur  bearrrs. 

The  subject  of  baits  has  bern  one 
of  importance  to  American  trappers. 
With  furs  higher  than  ever  before. 
flie    pelt    hunter    does    not    wish    to 


A  Prize  Winning  Car  in  Cordova.  Md.,  Parade  to  Welcome  Soldiers  Hfia« 


regarding  the  patent  scents.  Even 
the  best  have  come  In  for  their 
share.  Perhaps  a  large  percent  of 
these  "kicks"  are  due  to  the  adver- 
tising of  the  distributors  who  often 
lead  the  novice  to  believe  that  the 
bait  is  all  he  needs  to  get  the  hides. 
On  the  other  hand,  beginners  cannot 
expect  big  catches  if  they  know 
nothing  about  making  sets.  And  It 
Is  these  who  condemn  good  decoys 
bec.iuse  of   their   Ignorance. 

Perhaps  there  Is  an  explanation  as 
to  why  so  many  experts  do  not  get 


of  agriculture  are  not  by  any  B*** 
encouraging,  says  the  ■^"'*^"1. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  W 
the  cereals,  wheat  Is  the  best,  h*'*' 
only  8  percent  l)elow  an  av«r»P 
year,  whilst  barley  is  1.3  percent  *«| 
low,  and  oats  22  percent.  The  ro» 
crops  which  have  an  Important  b«^ 
Ing  on  the  milk  supply  have  »^ 
failed  to  a  considerable  extent.  T*^ 
nips  and  swedes  are  21  percent 
mangolds  22  percent  below  the  » 
age.  tho  the  hay  crops  show  » 
percent   increase. 


There  Is  a  Delco-Light  Man  Near  You 


No  matter  where  you  live,  there 
is  a  Delco-Light  man  within  easy 
reach  of  you. 

This  means  much  more  to  you 
than  mere  convenience  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Delco-Light  plant 

These  men  are  trained  men — They 
KNOW  electricity  as  applied  to 
farm  use. 

They  can  advise  you  as  to  the  size 
of  plant  you  should  have. 


4  oomptef*  Bkctrie  light  and  Pp''"P'*''LL°,Lilh2n 
mnd  chuntry  homes.  »'l'  "'"'""^-^'''^'T^p,^" 
b»*t.nf—r^o  bBlt'>--<>nly  one  pUa,  to  O.l— Thick  PUte, 
--long  Lived  Batttr—RUNSON  KEROSENE. 


They  can  see  that  your  house  and 
bam  are  properly  wired — 

They  can  superintend  the  installa- 
tion of  the  plant  so  that  it  will  give 
you  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical service. 

They  can  tell  you  where  and  how  to  place 
your  water  system  and  what  kind  of  a  water 
system  to  have  to  meet  your  particular 
requirements — 

They  can  give  you  intelligent  advice  as  to  the 
purchase  gind  use  of  washing  machine,  chum, 
separator,  milking  machine  and  other  appli- 
ances that  you  can  operate  with  the  electri- 
city furnished  by  Dclco-  Light 

And— After  the  plant  is  installed  they  are 
always  near-by  to  advise  with  you  and  see 
that  you  get  fiill  hundred  per  cent  satisfaction 
out  of  its  operation — 

Delco-Light  is  lightening  labor,  bettering  living 
conditions  ^nd  actually  paying  for  itself  in  time 
and  labor  saved  in  more  than  75000  farm  hotnet, 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DISTRIBUTOR :  - 
J.  J.  POCOCK,  824  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Par 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Makers  oT  DELCO-LICHT  ProducU 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Ociober  18. 


oc^\<^  }\'  }.m.o 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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f    Markets 

11  PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


<12(<?3.S0  en  Jonathan*;  $2.20(5  3.35  on 
BouMj  Beonty;  and  »a.30(<i  3  75  on  Winter 
Bananas.       Tears     are     in    li|?lit    tuipply    and 


PITTSBUBOK  PEODUCB 


about  steady  at  $3 ((14.25  per  liuihel  on  liapt- 
lettg,  with  Keiffera  bringiiiK  ♦!(«  2  per  buah- 
el  and  $5"  <i  ti  per  barrel.     The  sugar  KliortaKO 


Ph»ladelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,   1919. 

Notwithstantline  the  fait  that  Kupplieg  of 
potatoes  this  week  have  been  the  heaviest  of 
the  «eu.son,  there  Mas  been  a  ^ooil  demand 
and  muvement  for  potatoes  a-that  are  «how- 
ing  good  quality.  The  Tennsylvuniit  potatoes 
are  showing  very  good  qua>lily  and  these  are 
•elling  generally  at  |2.5U(ii  2.70  per  cwt., 
with  wme  extra  fancy  pot.atues  at  $2.«06i) 
2.90  per  cwt.  The  potatopa  cuininj;  from 
New  York  state,  however,  are  very  poor  and 
containing  more  or  less  disease  and  for  this 
reason  are  selling  at  much  Jnwer  prices, 
moat  sales  being  made  on  a  basis  of  $1.75 
id  2  per  cwt.,  with  some  at  ^-.'ih  per  cwt. 
There  have  been  but  very  few  here  from 
Maine  which  have  been  setlin^  at  f2.25(<'ii 
2.40  per  cwt.  New  .lersey  Uiants  In  150- 
Ib.  sat'ks  ruld  at  |3.35C(|  3.50  per  sack  this 
morning  for  the  No.  I's  while  the  No.  2's 
brought  '$2.2^(((2.30.  The  potatoes  hawled 
in  by  the  near.by  farmers  remain  about 
(tead;  at  90c(<i91.15  per  H-baaket  /or  No. 
I'k  and  No.  2's  bringing  50Cn  65c  per  bas- 
ket. 8wret  potatoes  from  the  Eautern  Bhore 
■ectiona  are  in  rather  light  supply  and 
prices  have  advanced  since  Jast  week  No. 
I'a  selling  today  at  |3.25&i  3.75  per  barrel, 
whUe  the  No.  2's  brought  ♦1.75(0  2.25  per 
barrel  mostly  with  a  few  very  fancy  No. 
i'*  at  12.50  per  barrel. 

Vacetablti 

There  are  a  very  few  artichokes  making 
their  ai>pearance  on  the  market  which  are 
selling  around  f.%(q  10  per  50'^uart  drum. 
There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  bean 
market,  must  of  the  supplies  showing  rather 
poor  quaility  and  the  market  ranges  from 
25<;  up  to  75c  per  H  basket,  depending  upon 
qoalitv  and  rendition,  with  not  many  good 
enough  to  bring  the  top  prices.  AVax  br«na 
are  also  ranging  from  25 (n  75c  per  basket. 
Banch  beeta  are  (luite  •  little  easier  than 
they  were  a  week  ago,  and  most  sales  are 
sow  being  made  within  a  range  of  3(u3^a 
per  bunch,  with  an  ocoajional  fancy  Jot  up 
to  4c  per  bunch.  Carrots  from  New  .Jeniey 
and  Tenniylvania  points  remain  abou:  steady 
at  ♦2.50((5  3  per  barrel,  for  the  loose  carrot* 
while  the  bunch  carrots  bring  from  3(ii3a 
per   liunch. 

Cabbage  ii  showinc  very  little  (hang* 
from  last  week,  must  New  York  slate  domes- 
tic atork  sefling  at  t25(()  30  per  ton  and 
Danish  mostly  around  (35  with  some  at  $40 
per  ton.  The  itabbage  hauled  in  by  the 
nearby  farmers  sells  at  from  40 (n  65c  per 
% -basket.  Cauliflower  is  a  little  bit  higher. 
The  New  York  State  alock  is  selling  at  f  1.50 
tfi2.25  per  crate.  There  ha»  been  no  Long 
laland  cauliflower  here  aince  last  week's  re- 
port. New  York  SUte  celery  remaina  prae- 
ticalljr  unchanged  at  2j'(fl  75c  per  bunch,  but 
the   Kalmazoo,   Michigan  celery   is  about  25o 

?er  crate  lower,  felling  mostly  at  »1.2iW 
.50  per  crate  with  a  Jittle  at  $1.75.  There 
M«  quite  a  few  New  Jersey  celery  he«rts  on 
tha  market  telling  moatly  at  41i6e  per 
bnnrh. 

Com  is  getting  poor  and  showing  a  Tery 
wide  rsnge  in  price.  The  New  .lersey  etock 
ia  selling  idl  the  way  from  25c(<i  ♦!  per  bas- 
ket whBe  the  Pennsylvania  stock  brin«s 
from  50c^#2  25  per  100  eara.  Fancy  cu- 
camber*  are  irm  and  higher  aelling  today 
•(  93rri3.50  per  bQsh€>l.  Ordinary  cucum- 
bers show  no  improTement  at  prices  ranc- 
ing  from  |l(.i2.25  as  to  quality.  Egg  plant! 
are  getting  starter  and  prices  gradually  M- 
Tancing.  Beat  sold  today  at  11.50  per  %- 
basket  with  other*  lower  as  to  quality. 
Horseradish  continues  in  good  dcmsnd  at 
the  unchanjred  price  of  $7(nt*  per  barrel. 
.Lettuce  ia  firmer  and  higher  when  fan«j 
with   aalea   ranging   from   fl(n2. 

Most  of  the  lettuce  being  offered  bowerer 
it  poor  to  fair  in  quality  and  the  hulk  in 
■alea  are  being  made  from  7.')C'<i  $1.50  per 
box  with  aome  very  poor  as  low  as  25c. 
Lima    bean*    show    snother    gain    over    last 


is  having  a  serious  effect  on  crabapples  and 
quinces,  price  on  which  are  much  lower. 
OrahapiJes  now  orely  bringing  $G('i  9  per 
barrel  when  aliont  a  week  or  10  daya  ago 
they  were  seMirig  up  to  $15  per  barrel, 
tjiiinces  are  also  much  lower,  the  best  only 
bringing  around  $1.25(<i  1.75  per  bushel. 
Urapi-8  are  doing  better,  the  largo  jumbo 
baskets  of  Concords  selling  at  95ci(ii  $1,  while 
'the  small  |>ony  baHkets  bring  22C'i24c.  The 
large  .luinbo  basketH  of  Niagaras  sold  todayi 
at  8.'ii(>i00c,  and  the  |>ony  baHkets  at  22c. 
i^hestnuts  have  been  in  abundant  supply  and 
the  market  took  a  sharp  drop  and  at  the 
close  of  tta«t  week  the  market  ranged  from 
5(>i  8e  per  |>ound  as  against  2»C"  22c  at  the 
ibeginning  of  the  week.  Today  the  market 
appears  to  be  doing  better  and  sales  were 
being  made  at  7('<  10c  per  ^ound,  and  it 
hwks  a*  though  atill  higher  prices  would  pre- 
vail. 

Poultry 

There  has  been  quite  some  Improvement 
in  the  live  poultry  market  during  the  past 
week.  The  low  pricea  prevailing  seemed  to 
stimulate  demand  and  the  market  was  en- 
tirely cleaned  up.  Prices  have  advanced  at 
jeaet  3  cents  per  pound  on  both  fow'ls  and 
chickens  over  Talu«  prevailing  one  week 
ago.  At  this  vnriting  fowls  are  selling  at  'J3 
(ii  34c  per  pound  with  exceptional  lots  high- 
er. Chickens  are  selling  generally  at  27(<ii 
32c,  with  an  oci-aoionsl  exjtra  fancy  lot  a 
littile  higher.  Old  roosters  are  about  steady 
at  23(r>  25c,  and  ducks  are  firm  at  last 
week's  basis  of  27^  30e  per  pound. 
Egg! 

The  egg  market  is  ehowing  practically  no 
change  in  price  but  the  feeling  is  very  firm, 
and  strictly  fancy  new  Jaid  eggs  are  com- 
manding a  premium  over  quotations  which 
are  about  aa  follows:  Pennsylvania  and 
other  nearby  current  receipts  62r:  nearby 
flrtu,  «Mc;  western  firsn,  62c;  we.ittern  ex- 
tra firsu  at  64c. 

1 

ZJUTCASTER  PKODUCE  MARKETS 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.   13,   1919. 

Butter. — Prints,  69 ',4  (<i  70c;  tubs,  68% 
@69c;      cooking,    47(>)'49c. 

Kggs. — Fresh,  select,  59(ii'60c  dozen. 
Candfed.  57&i-.'>«c. 

Poultry. — l<ive;  hens,  31(«7  32e  lb.;  roos- 
ters, 2U(((2lr';  springers,  33(>i34c;  turkeya, 
38(»40c.  UrcHsed ;  .henK,  4(k(>i41c;  roosters, 
22Cfii24c;    ducks    43f«45c;    turkeys,    &5((rS7c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  sack,  $3.256i4.25; 
onions,  sacks,  $3.75^f'4.26 ;  cabbage,  bush- 
el, 90o('i$l;  corn,  basket,  75ii(n;$l  ;  crilery, 
35(S>50c  dozen:  toenatoes,  25(ri35c;  lima 
beans,   quart,    27>(n'M^r. 

Fruits. — Apples,  $a(S>3.50  bu.  Cantaloupea, 
$2.50 61  <3  crate;  peaches,  $2.25 ftt: 3.50  bu.; 
grapes,  ,3#(ii  40c  basket;  quinces,  $3.2£('i> 
3.75    bushel. 


PHIIADEUPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


•vay  handlers  at  Brooklyn  Eastern  DistricI 
Temiinal  has  tied  up  thn  situation  thrr" 
and  this  extra  demand  will  proliably  li.iv 
its  effect  upon  the  hay  at  Bushwick.  J(  ,. 
straw  is  selling  largely  at  $15,  some  .lersey 
down  to  $14.  A  (littto  wlieat  straw  in  on 
the  lioat  sold  at  $i:(,  and  .several  car.^  of  oat 
•straw  on  the  market  are  held  at  $16,  tho 
this  (ieoms    a   little   extrmne. 

Hay.- — No.  1  largo  bales,  ^33f(T34  ton 
No.  2,  $2i>(rt31  ton;  No.  3,  $'Jti(<i:;8;  ship." 
jiing,  $24 ((1)25  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mix- 
ed, $.30  ton.  Clover,  No.  1,  mixed,  $27 a 
39. 

Straw. — 'Per  ton,  JIo.  1  rye,  916;  No.  1 
oat,  $14. 

Wheat.— iNo.  3  red,  #2.37 '4;  No.  2  bard 
winter.   $2.37 ',4. 

(Jorn. — ,\o.  2  yellow,  $1.56%  ;  N«.  3  yel- 
low, $1.5014. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  81Hc;  Kow  3  white, 
61c. 

Kye. — F.xiK)rt,    $1.53%. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.   13,    1910. 

Apple  and  e;:g  prices  went  "out  of  sight" 
Jtere  today,  with  inferior  quality  >'f  fruit 
bringing  forty  cents  per  H  peck  dekpile  a 
large  supply,  and  eggs  selling  for  70  cents 
per  dozen.  ;\'ll  other  prices  were  firmly  held 
and  the  general  demand  for  produce  wa* 
good. 

Ilulter  and   Kggs. — Creamery   butter.      700 

fer    lb.;      country    butter,    eSidilOc    I'cr    lb.; 
resh    eggs,    684i70c    jK-r   dozen;    duck    eggs, 
60c  per  doien;   goose  eggs,   10  cents  each. 

Poultry. — Dreased  old  chickens,  %\.'ib(if 
2.50  each;  dressed  young  chickens,  «5c(i( 
$1.30  each. 

Vegetables. — Corn,  10(g25e  doxen;  beets, 
5c  bunch;  beans.  It>@a2c  %  P'fk;  tomatoes, 
$1  basket:  do.,  6^'8e  box;  lima  beans,  20a 
quart;  cauliflower,  20c  head;  cabbage,  6(" 
10c  head;  aweet  potatoes,  85c  H  peck;  po- 
tstoes.  $1.75*12  boshel;  do.,  800  H  peck; 
turnips.  15o  \%  peck;  spinach,  20c  H  peck; 
parsnips,    5c  fcox. 

Fruit. — Apples,  40(n  60e  %  peck ;  peach- 
es, l.'>c  box;  watermiflona,  34((i-85o  each; 
cantaloupes,   biii*e  each;   pears,   20(<i  25c    \t 

""orain  Market. — Wheal.*  2.30  bwhel;  rye, 
'$1  65;  oaU,  «5c;  corn.  «1.»5;  Timothy  hay, 
$30  per  ton;  wheat  straw,  $10;  oat  straw, 
f5;   mixed  hay,    $28. 

♦ 

BALTIMOBE   FKODUCE 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Oct.   13,   1919. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  for  week  ending 
October  It  were  as  follows: 

Beef     Sheep  and     Hogs 
Cattle  Lambs 

Total  for  Week    ..  .2,489  «,321  6,423 

Previous    Week    ...2.266  6,034  6,397 

CaJves. — ^Keceijits  of  calves  last  week  were 
1.644  head  against  1,244  head  week  prev- 
ious. 

Beef  Cattle. — .Steers  and  cows  ruled 
steady  under  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair 
demand.  Calves  were  weak  and  easier,  with 
offerings  in  excess  of  n-quirements.  Steers, 
good  to  choice,  $14.50((i  16;  do.,  fair  to  good, 
$12.50(ri  14.50;  common  to  fair,  $1 1. (0112. 50; 
cows,  fat  iier  lb.,  good  to  choice,  pornfed, 
9<'fl'10V4c;  fair  to  good,  T/4((i)9c;  do.  com- 
mon to  fair,  6Hfti'7',4c;  calves,  extra, 
choice,  $23''i  23.50;  fair  to  good,  $19('i21; 
common,  $12.50<a  16.50;  heavy.  $8..';0((i) 
12.50;  Tennessee,  Choice,  $ll«C>i20;  other 
•outhern,   %9(n  13. 

Sheep  «nd  Lambs. — Offerings  of  sheep 
were  moderate  and  the  market  ruled  steady, 
but  trade  was  quiet.  Lamba  were  weak 
and  lower,  due  to  an  unsatisfactory  demand 
and  free  offerings.  Sheared  sheep,  wethers, 
extra,  $10.50^11;  good  to  choice.  $9((i  10; 
medium,  $7(<(8;  common.  $3.50(rt5;  ewes, 
fat,  heavv,  $7.50(^18.50;  spring  4ambs.  choice 
$15.50(<il6;  medium,  $13. SOfri  14.50;  cuUs 
and  common,  %\VOi  13. 

Hogs. — The  market  ruled  weak  and  lower, 
dne  to  a  light  demand,  easeir  western  ad- 
vices and  increased  pressure,  to  sell.  Quo- 
tations for  bent  western,  $18.50;  nearby, 
good,    tl5(n^l6.'50. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — ^The  market  for 
•teers,  heifers  and  cows  ruled  firm  and  high- 
er, wilh  demand  absorbing  the  offerings  of 
fine  stock.  Calves  and  Iambs  were  dull  and 
barely  steady,  with  fairly  liberal  supplies. 
Hogs  ruled  weak  and  lower,  due  to  a  slow 
demand  and  increased  pressure  to  sell.  Quo- 
tations: Steers,  l«(<i25c:  heifer*,  16("22c; 
cows,  13®  18c;  calves  city  dressed,  choice, 
M(a30c;  country  dressed,  2«(rt28c;  sheei), 
18^'22c;  lambs,   spring.    2.'>f(i28c;    hogs,  a4c. 


FITTSBUKOH  HAT  AND  OBAIN 


Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Oct.  13,  1919. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  $2«.50(<t30;  No.  2, 
$2k«((i  28..''0;  No.  3,  $25(.i27;  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $29.50;  No.  1  cilevor  mixed.  $30@ 
31.10;   New  No.  3  clover  mixed,  $2Bft  28. 

Straw — Wheat  straw  in  light  demand,  o\\ 
straw   wanted. 

No.  1  oat,  $n.50(«ll2;  No.  2,  $llfa  M.',!); 
No.  1  wheat,  $ll.rrill>50;  No.  2,  $10..''.ii  ,, 
11;  No.  1  rye,  $11.50(<il2;  No.  2,  $ll'„ 
1 1  50. 

Kar  Corn.— Arrival*,  very  few.  Market 
quiet. 

Oats. — Receiprts  ebout  eiqual  demand.  Mar- 
ket steady.  No.  '1  white,  77(n77Hc;  No. 
2,    76V4(a)76?ic;    No.    3    white,    75((j75He. 

■♦ 

CHIOAQO   OBAIN 


Chicago,  111  ,  Oct.  13,   1919. 

Closing  price*  were   as   follows: 

Corn.-^'o.  2  mix.'d,  $1.4H4  (^  1.42 ;  KOw 
3  yellow,   ^lAKTi  1.42. 

Uats.— No.  2  white,  7tH'@72Vic;  No.  3 
white,    69 '4  (S  71c. 

Kye. — No.  2,  $1.42.  Barlev,  $1.22^^  1.34. 
Ttmoihv,  $8.5(J(S  11.2-5.  Clov.  r  nominaJ.  Pork 
nominal.  Lard,  $38. 13@  28.20.  Kibs,  $17.7'5 
Qi  18.50. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAISY  MABKET 


^ 


UVESTOOK 


Baltimore.    Aid.,    Oct.    13,    1919. 
Btatter. — Creamery,     western  fancy,      656? 
66e;      choice,    64r.i65c;    |>ound    prints,    «5(Si 
•0.      Nearby    rolls,    44«a*i»c.      Dairy    prints, 

44(?f45c.  ...  , 

K^.g«. — State,      Pennsylvania    and    nearby, 

57'".i,i(:      Kastern   Shore   and   Virginia,      55 

(u.'>ti:    Southern,    54f<iS5c. 

Live    I'oellry. — Springers,       32c    lb.;      old 
o.d   hens,   32c   lb.;   duckn. 


v?'^^x^^iln%^^^^'^^^^  irr5."F'^i<^:%or24^2y^;  i^:::i 


hsmper.  Mushrooms  sold  today  up  to  $4  per 
3  lb.  basket  but  this  price  is  extreme  as  the 
market  has  generally  been  ranging  frosn  $- 
([I'S  per  basket.  The  «>ooIer  weather  is  help- 
ing oot  the  onion  market.  One  car  of  New 
York  Stato  onions  sold  thi»  morning  at 
$3  50  tier  cwt.,  while  other  sales  range  from 
$3r,i3  25  per  cwt.  Wilh  No.  2  at  $1.75^ 
Parsley  ia  a  little  firmer  at  75c(<i$150  per 
bushel  hamper.  Fancy  i*as  are  ecsrca  Aad 
when  here  readily  bring  $3(114  per  hamper 
tiut  poor  one*  are  hard  to  move  at  $1.50*1 
2.50  per 'hamper.  Green  peppers  are  atiout 
•teady  at  30 (o  40c  per  S  Usket  and  red 
peppers  are  practically  ««  *»'"  «•"•  P"'  •>•»: 
ket  Romaine  ahows  little  or  no  change  at 
60ci(i  11  per  box.  Bsdishes  are  dninx  * Ji'- 
Me  better  at  $1.50(<i2  per  100  biin.h.s.  New 
Jersey  tomatoes  continue  to  sell  mostly  at 
$1(^1  1.75  per  S  ba«krt  with  stri.-tly  fan^y 
at  $2(82  25  and  occasional  exceptional  lot* 
•till  higher.  Quite  a  few  hot  house  tom- 
toes  are  arriving  and  selling  mosl.y  at  10(iri' 
20c  per  iwund,  except  for  some  which  are 
soft  and  over  rij.e  which  «eH  at  lower  prices. 


fowls,    7t>'ii  75c.  ,  „     „ 

Urains.— Bag  lots  by  eample,  $2.09(3  2.30. 
Wheat,  new.  So.  I  red.  $J.30  do..  No.  3. 
•2.3H4;  garlickv,  $2.29;  Corn,  $1.82. 
Oats,  standard,  white,  7>'n78c;  rye,  near- 
by. $1('>  1  50.  ^  ,  . 
Hav. — No.  1  timothy,  $31  ton;  do.,  stand- 
ard, $30  ton;  light  clover,  mixed,  $29('i 
30  ton.  Clover,  mixed,  $2^.  T.iiigled  rye 
straw,  $14.50.  Wheat  straw,  $12((il3  ton. 
Oat  straw,      $1*('>  15  ton. 

Western  Sirring  Bran,  per  ton,  in  100- 
pound  sacks,  $44'ii4-.:  City  Mill*  Winter 
Brnn  per  Ion,  in  I'lO  |>ound  sacks.  foO: 
brown  middlings,  per  Ion.  in  100  pound 
sacks,  $63;  white  middlinga,  per  ton,  in 
80  pound  sacks,  $73.  (Quotations  OU  City 
Mill*  feeds  sre  joM.ing  prw-es. 

4- 

HEW  TOBK  FBODVOB 


soft  snd  over  rii.e  which  sen  at  '«*"  rr'"'-  67c;  creamery  exi 
Mew  .lersey  and  P'n';»>''^»"l»  ' '".«  ♦'"a^*  firsts,  54(«65Hc: 
are    in   fair  demand   from    3.>m  Wc ,    P"    %-  ^^ .  jjo.  2.   46c. 

basket,     while    Pennsylvania    yellow    turnip*     ■»•-    •   »     --  • 
or    rutabaga*    sell    at    75*.  90c    ner    bMket. 
New    Jersey   apinach    is    quite    plenliful    but 
moving  oat  stesdily  at  i:.'"  40<-  i.er  basket. 

rmit* 

fsince  our  last  week's  rei.ort  the  suiiplies 
of  apples  have  been  much  mor.-  '.it'irul.  and 
pr  ■        '  "" 

OV' 

are 
New 


New   York   City,    Oct.    18,    1919. 

Batter. — Kasier:       receipts,       11.861    l.ack- 

•ge»;    creamery,    higher   than    extras.    66H*i 

-  tras,    92   ».  ore,    65V4*i«i«c; 

packing   stock,      current 

V-gg'T— I'n'settled:  receipts,  15.988  cases; 
fre«h  gathered  extr.ia.  6«fii67c;  extra  firsts, 
(,.'^<.l6■^c;  fir»ts.  6OC1  62c;  State.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nearby  western  hennery  whiter, 
fine  to  fancy,  83'(('t86c;  State,  Pennsylvafli.'i 
and  nearby  hennery  whiles,  ordinary  to 
prime.     65('i"81c;       stale,     Pennsylvania    and 


a  littde  more.  The  bulk  of  tfie  apjrtes  are 
rominr  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  Vest 
Virginia  and  New  York  State  with  a 
few  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  a 
few  from  Maryland.  At  the  decline  in  iiric<» 
the  market  is  ruling  «»>out  steady:  and  we 
Ao  not  look  for  much  if  any  further  drop 
in  price.  snd  in  fsct  some  of  the  large 
receiver*  are  anticipating  a  reaction  to  a 
slight  extent.  At  this  writing  the  range  of 
'vatnes   i«   atKWit  as  follows:   .York   TraperiaU, 


29  %r. 

Live  Poultry. — Rssy;  ehicVens,  28c; 
fowls.  27 (n  34c;  old  roosters,  18c;  turkeys, 
25';i30c.  ..^ 

Dressed  Poultry. — Steady;  fowls.  3.10I 
38c;  old  roosters.  21*i2ac;  chicken*,  25'('i' 
43c:    turke«,    38(<t45c. 

Vegetatilee. — Potatoes,  Long  Island,  $4.25 
(ffS  per  1654h.  bag;  .lersey  No.  1.  $3  25 
*i  3,75  ba?.  Beans,  green.  S0o(if$125  bas- 
Beets.    $2W 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  13. — Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 9,120,  againct  «.340  last  -Monday; 
market  quiet;  many  unaold ;  prices  lower; 
good  to  prime  ateers,  $14*i  15.25:  medium 
to  good  steers,  $12.60l>i  14;  common  to  med- 
ium steers,  %\l<n  12.50;  good  to  prime  heif- 
ers. $12.2i&r  13.'25;  medium  to  good  heif- 
ers, $9.50(?i  10.25;  common  to  medium  heif- 
ers, $7.2.j'<i  9.25;  good  to  prime  cows,  $10 
*i  11.85;  fair  to  good  cows.  $4i(g'9.d5;  com- 
mon to  medium  cows.  $.5i^"6.25;  good  to 
choice  bulls.  $10.25*1  U  25;  fair  to  good 
bails,    $9*110.25;    common    to  medium    bulls. 

?7.'50*i'8,90;  good  to  choice  oxen.  $H**i 
1.90;  conionon  to  fair  oxen,  $6*' -8.50;  eom- 
oon  to  choice  eaflves.  $18*<21;  medium 
grades.  $14*il7;  good  to  choice  feeding 
steers.  $10.2.'«*i  12 ;  common  to  fair  feed- 
ers. $8.50*1  10. "its :  good  to  choice  stnckers, 
$10*1  11.25;  (common  to  medium  stockers, 
$7(>i9;  stock  bulls,  choice.  $9*i  11;  common. 
$6.50*18;  good  stock  heifers,  $8(q9/50; 
common  grades.    $fi.50''i  8.25.  ..  ,  , 

Hogs. — Receipts.  274:  market  *>'■■■<: 
price*  steady;  good  to  prime.  $17*i  18;  light 
to  medium,  $10*1  17:  roughs,  $146>15; 
stags  to  sows,   $14*1  15.25. 

New  York  City.  Oct.  14. — ^Beeves. — Re- 
ceipts, 4.470  steady;  steers.  $9.50*t  17 ; 
bulls.  ♦6.50i''i9:   cows.   $4(n9.50. 

Cslves — Receipts,  2.740;  stesdy  ;  vealt 
$16.50*124;  eu'lls.  $12*il6:  skim  milk  and 
fed  calves,  $8  5015  13:  grassers.  $7'ii8; 
yearlines,   $6fn7;  westerns.  $8  50*i  12.50, 

8he«p  and  Lambs. — Receipts,  17.210; 
steady;  sheep.  $4.1(1*18  50;  culls.  $3(a4; 
4ambs,    $11*1  15;    culls.    $8*1  11. 

Hogs. — Receipts.    5  090;    no   trsding. 

PHn<ADEU>HIA  HAT  AND  OBAIN 

Phi'lidelphi...  Pa.,  O,  t.  13.  1919. 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts.  72  tona 
of  hav  Quiet  and  t.rices  favored  buyers. 
Timothy  hiy.  No.  1.  $32:  No-  ■-!.  »28'",90; 
No  3  •24('i27;  clover-mixfd  hay.  light 
snixed,'  $2J*(n30;  No.  1  mixed.  $26''i  27; 
atraw.  No.  1  straight  rye,  ^14  .Ml;  No.  2  do., 
$12  ■■>0'>i  13;  No.  I  tangled  rye  atraw,  $13; 
No  2  do.,  $13*1  1-2.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$12.50*.  13;  No.  2  do,  $11.50*112:  No.  1 
o.it  atraw,    $12.50*.  13;    No,   2   do.,    $11.50(1* 

12 

"B„n. — Dull  and  weak.  We  quote:  Car 
lots  to  arrive,  including  sacks,  west^-rn 
soft  winter  bran,  in  lOO  lb.  sacks,  per  ton, 
$43(ft44  spring  bran,  in  1001b.  sacks,  per 
ton.    $42*.  43. 

<'orn. — y«^low,     to    arrire,     $1.70(fi  1.75. 
Oat, — Ko.  2,  white,  8(>*.'80%c;   No.  8,  79 
079'ic. 

NEW   TOBK   HAT   AND    OBAIN 

New  York  City,  Oct.  13,  1919. 
y^A — ^The  marlet  for  mill  feed  wa* 
weak  owing  to  continued  heavy  offers  by 
the  mill*,  who  are  evidently  trying  deajFer- 
atoly  to  find  an  outlet  /or  their  outjmt.  At 
the   aame    time,    buyers    were    indifferent    and 


PhHadelphla.    Pa.,  Oct.  13,   1919. 

Butler. — Receipta,  2.224  tubs.  The  Pro- 
duce Kxchange  was  clo.'.ed  and  there  ws* 
virtually  no  wholesale  trailing.  Prices,  bow- 
ever,  were  firmly  held  on  fine  stock.  The 
quotations:  Freeh,  s.i'lid  i>acked  creamery, 
fancy,  bijih-scoring  goods,  67 *i  69c.  the  lat- 
ter for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  66c:  extra 
firsts,  62('(65c;  first*,  55*1  59c:  seconds,  51 
6<54c;  sweet  creamery,  choice  and  fancy, 
68*1  70c;  do.,  fair  t»  good.  59(u67c;  ladle 
packed,  as  to  qurality.  48*.  50c;  packing 
*tock,  46*.  47c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby 
printa  jobbing  at  72*j74c;  good  to  choice, 
64''i  71i-;    fair,  &»(n.  62c. 

Cheese. — Firmly  held.  Tho  quotations 
were  as  follows.  New  York,  whole-milk 
flaU,  fancy,  31  \® 32c;  fair  to  good.  30^*i 
31V4e;  Wisconain,  whole  milk  flats,  fancy, 
31He;  fair  to  good,  30*.  31c;  jobbing  sale* 
o(  fancy  g(K>ds,  32<4*i33'-. 

♦ 

HEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 


New   York   City,    Oct.    13.    1919. 

Market  continued  flush  and  with  trad* 
rather  dull,  aurplus  atill  heavy.  The  Oc- 
tober rate  for  3  percent  milk  in  200  mile 
zone  ia  $3.11  per  loo  lbs.:  3.06  percent  miik 
is  $3.35,  and   4   percent   $3.51. 

Receipts  of  mMk  and  cream  in  40-quaK 
cans  for  the  week  ending  October  11th,  1919 
were  as  follows: 

Railroad 
Erie      .....■•.••.•••.* 

Susquehanna     

West    Shore    

Lackaw.inna    

N.  Y.  CenlriU  (long  haul) 

Ontario     

Lehigh   Valley    

New  Haven 

Pennsylvania  

Other  Source*  


MHk 

,  41,940 
6.172 
,  15.226 
,  60.470 
.149.920 
.  4.'<  Kvi 
,  44.579 
6,622 
.  12,110 
.       6,000 


Cream 

4,110 

88 

1.920 
2,753 
•.•214 

■:  109 
1  Old 

80 
4TJ 
£50 


Total*    

Same  week   last  year 


,  .391.139 
.  .365,789 


1-..01J 
12,20$ 


OLOVEBSEED 


Toledo,  O.,  Oct.  13. — Cloverseed. — Prim*, 
cash,  $31;  October.  4131;  December.  $30.30; 
January,  $30.45;  February,  »30.60;  March, 
$30.50.  „       , 

Alsike. — Prime,  cash,  $2950;  October, 
$29.50;    Decen»ber,    $29.30;    March,    $29.50. 

Timothy — Prime,  ca»h,  1917,  $5. So;  cash. 
1918,  $5:15;  ca«h,  1919,  $5.60;  Octob«T, 
$5.-65;  H.iember,  $5  65;  March.  $a.7'5; 
April,    $5.7  ■>. 

TOBACCO  MABKET 


Jack  Frost  has  been  shy  this  fsll.  mnj* 
to  satisfaction  of  tol.acco  circles  and  to  tn* 
prosiH-ct  of  good  price*.  Now  practically 
the  whole  crop  ia  saf<4y  housed  and  curing 
nicely  under  the  influence  of  favoraNe 
weather.  The  coterie  of  speculators  wM 
await  the  opportunity  of  buying  damaged  W^ 
bacco  will  theroselves  be  "frosted'  till* 
timi>.  It  has  been  reported  that  many  crop* 
have  been  contracted  but  reliable  informa- 
tion U>  that  effect  vras  unobtainable.  O'."', 
ers  do  not  Care  to  sell  or  even  to  <'On»i«' 
offers  on  account  of  the  existing  favorshie 
I  e  outlook.  With  a  short  acreage,  a  ahon 
>rev»»ling    good    quality     it 


prir 


is  ne 


ket;    do,    lisna,    $1*;2    hwiket. 

i9fi'7-'Ben"Dav'i»,$3(S«;    Hul.hardsin«,   $.'5  2.50   per   barrel       Carrots     $1  50*.  2    per   WM 

W7-       Stavman    Wine.aps.    $4(f?7:    fancv    3-  Ci*bbage,    M ''■  7     per     100        T^ttnce.     50c*j' 

iScii'  Staynian  Winesaps,   $7.50;   Oanos,   «5*f,  «1..50ba. ket        Tomatoes   $1*,2    per    bushel. 

6  50-     Champion,     »5'i7:     Delicious.    $«(?r9;  New  .Ters*y  $lf.  2   earner 

lonathVn-        $4(J;8  25:       Smith    Cider,    $5*.-  Fmrt— Apple.  Mcintosh    $4  <S  9;  We.Uhy, 

6  50      Orimes    fWden.    54*.7.50.      Other    odd  $.%fo8..50.       rialdwin,     $3.506i-6;       Jonathan, 

varietie*  $3(R5.     Box  apples  are  aelling  frotn  »«(&)7.50. 


they    have    been    encouragej    by    the    recent 
decline  in  values.  . 

QnoUtions:  City  feed  bran.  $43;  inid- 
d-lings.  $58.  in  100-pound  sacks;  red  dog, 
$69,  nominal,  in  100-|>ound  sacks;  Western 
spring  bran,  $41.50;  irtsndard  middlings, 
$47  50*1  4N:  flour  middlings,  $50^60;  red 
dog  $.'>8*i«9,  all  in  100  pound  sacks,  80- 
day  shipments.  Oat  feed,  $3(1*.  31;  rye  mid- 
dlings. $52;  white  hominy  feed,  nominal,  all 
in  lOO^pound  sacks.  Cottonseed  oH  mesl, 
October  shijmient,  $12:  linseed  oil  meal, 
$73     in    100  pound    sacks. 

Hay  and  «traw  —The  market  is  without 
improvement  at  33d  Street  shed.  In  Brook- 
lyn   the    situation    is    irregulsr;    a    strike   of 


yield    and    pr,., „    „ _ ., 

time  to  trifle  with  chances  of  which  the  "Uj 
er  is  in  tK>«ition  to  judge  better  than  we 
seller.  It  is  a  tim«  to  await  developroeni*. 
A  feature  of  the  we.  k  vras  the  sale  of  «oin« 
1  l.->0  cases  of  1918  tobacco  to  a  promineni 
manufacturer.  The  price  was  not  msje 
known  but  was  conceded  to  tie  about  ^^ 
.per  cwt.  thru.  ToImic.o  cir.'les  have  i>w" 
greatly  influenced  by  prevailing  high  •»" 
advani'ing  prices  on  southern  markets.  Op«" 
ing  lower  than  last  year  this  '«".''*''.', 
regained  and  it  is  now  estimated  th_', 
genersi  sverage  price  here  is  about  »^  . 
cwt  higher  than  at  the  corresponding  tiro 
last  year.  Those  Bouthem  "»"■•»*'•«  ..j 
ever,  are  for  chewing,  amoking.  snult  a^^ 
export  types    and   not   for  cigar  types,    nen 


the  bearing  upon  the  latter  1«  0°  y //"/„. 
but  can  be  taken  as  a  favorable  ">"'"*., 
A  high  iioint  in  one  of  those  ssles  *»',^ 
lot  which  went  St  $105  rx-r  cwt.  •  P'.V, 
which  was  unusual  even  last  »«'»»»",'"  i„i 
time  of  soaring  vwlnes  At  another  paij 
1. 000.000  pounds  has  been  sold  at  an  *' 
age  of  $44  86  per  cwt. 


THE  1919  POTATO  CROP 


This  year's  potato  crop  will  fait 
below  early  estimates.  A  large  arrc?- 
age  of  late  potatoes  was  planted,  but 
dry  weather  cut  down  the  yield  of 
the  western  potato  crop,  while  the 
eastern  crop  was  reduciMl  somewhat 
by  blight,  rot  and  insects.  The  net 
result  is  an  estimated  yield  of  284,- 
605,000  bushels  according  to  the 
September  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  compared  with  :!4fl,- 
699,000  bushels  last  year,  .168,;<25.- 
000  bushels  the  year  before,  and 
229,415.000  bushels  In  the  short 
crop  year  of  1916.  The  production 
Is  about  medium;  below  the  liberal 
one  of  last  year,  and  above  the  well 
remembered  shortage  of  1916. 

The  sixteen  principal  northern 
late  shipping  states  would  have  a 
commercial  crop  available  for  ship- 
ment of  125, .">18  cars,  compared  with 
146,048  cars  last  year,  which  would 
represent  a  decrease  of  15  percent. 
The  losses  compared  with  last  year 
range  from  6  percent  in  the  leading 
eMtern  shipping  states,  to  about  13 
percent  In  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  early  shipments  from  these 
sixteen  leading  states  are  1256  cars 
more  than  for  last  season  to  corres- 
ponding date,  altho  the  estimate  crop 
available  for  shipment  is  much  less 
this  season.  The  activity  so  early  in 
the  aeaso*.  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
tairly  high  range  of  prices  and  part- 
ly to  early  maturity  of  the  crop  in 
wme  states.  The  heaviest  compara- 
tive gains  In  shipments  from  these 
sixteen  states  so  far  were  for  Maine 
and  the  Great  Lakes  region.  These 
states  have  crops  not  far  below  last 
tear.  The  West  and  Northwest  Is 
shipping  much  below  last  year,  as 
might  be  expected  because  of  the 
light  yield.  The  chief  exceptions  are 
North  Dakota  and  Washington,  both 
of  which  show  a  considerable  In- 
crease, altho  early  totals  are  not 
large  from  either  state. 

New  Jersey  Giants    and    Cobblers 
and  Minnesota  Early  Ohlos  this  sea- 
son hare  comprised  a  large  share  of 
the  carlot  movement   In  August   and 
early  September.     Stock  from  these 
states  was  often  more  than  one-half 
the  entire    weekly    volume   of   ship- 
ments   during    these     months.      The 
good  demand  and  fairly  high  prices 
prevailing  at  the  time  led  to  an  early 
active  movement.  New  Jersey  Giants 
*er^     moving    liberally     in    August 
*hen  potatoes  were  In  comparatively 
light  supply,  and  sold  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  the  month   at   |S  15(SS.75 
per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  This 
range  was  about  $1  higher  than  pre- 
Tklled  at  the  corresponding  time  In 
1918     By  the  last  of  September  the 
lobbing  range  had  reached  $2(ff2.65. 
compared  with  $2.65@3.2.o  the  year 
before.     Western   markets  were  bet- 
ter sustained  this  season  than  east- 
"n  markets,   as   a   rule.      Last   year 
'ke   first    signs    of    weakness     were 
shown  In  middlewestern  markets  ow- 
'ag  to  heavy  supplies  from  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  This  season,  movement 
!iM  been  moderate  to  middlewestern 
^srkets,  and  values  have  been  fairly 
'^•ll  sustained.  These  conditions  are 
'liown   by    the    range    of    Minnesota 
Early  Ohlos  which   supplied   middle- 
*«»tern     markets    liberally     during 
Airnst  and   early  September.     This 
*to«k  began  in  early  August  at  $2.75 


®3.90  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  It 
appeared  about  two  weeks  later  in 
consuming  markets  at  a  relative  de- 
cline to  a  range  of  $2.70  fr  3.50  per 
cwt.,  jobbing  sales,  compared  with 
$2,25  0)2.50  for  carlot  sale.s  per  cwt. 
at  corresponding  time  In  1918.  The 
gradual  decline  continued,  reaching 
$2.25 #3  for  jobbing  sales  In  lead- 
ing markets  the  week  of  .September 
22nd  compared  with  $  1.60  (ff  2.23  per 
cwt.  for  carlot  sales  In  Chicago  a 
year  .ago. 


UPHOLD  FARM-LOAN  ACT 


A  defense  of  the  Farm-Loan  Act 
has  made  its  appearance  In  the  form 
of  a  legal  opinion  by  W.  Wickersliam 
and  W.  G.  Mc.Vdon,  former  members 
of  the  cabinet.  Some  of  the  pnint.s 
which  they  raise  may  have  a  bearing 
on  other  proposed  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  along  lines 
similar  to  the  federal  farm  loan 
measure. 

The  opinion  says,  in  part: 

"While  fully  conscious  of  the  dan- 
ger of  attempting  to  forecast  the  de- 
cision of  the  courts  in  a  pending  liti- 
gation, we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  did  not  exceed  its  powers 
in  the  enactment  of 'the  federal  farm 
loan  act  and  that  the  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  Incorporation  of  the 
federal  land  banks  and  the  Joint 
Stock  land  banks  and  empowering 
them  to  Issue  bonds  which  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  are  not  un- 
constitutional, and  we  feel  confident 
that  It  will  be  so  decided  in  the  suit 
referred  to. 

"The  statute  In  question  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  after  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  general  subject  ot 
rural  credits  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years.  The  Investi- 
gation revealed  the  facts  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  farm  loan 
mortgages  In  the  United  States  ran 
from  5.3  percent  in  New  Hampshire 
to  9  percent  and  even  10  percent  in 
certain  southern  and  western  states, 
and  further  that  such  mortgages  were 
rarely  of  a  sufflclntly  long  term  to 
permit  of  reasonable  amortization  by 
the  borrowers.  It  wa?  further  es- 
tablished that  In  comparison  with 
European  countries  the  I'Blted  States 
had  been  unusually  backward  in 
lending  governmenal  aid  or  encour- 
agement to  the  facilitation  of  farm 
credits. 

"In  our  opinion  the  creation  by 
Congress  of  the  Federal  L.ind  Hanks 
and  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
power  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
creation  of  the  National  Banks  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  such  power;  that 
they  are  appropriate  Instruments  to 
aid  In  carrying  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government. 
Both  the  national  hanks  and  the 
land  banks  are  vested  with  public 
functions;  that  Is,  both  are  authoriz- 
ed to  act  as  depositaries  and  financial 
agents  of  the  government.  In  addi- 
tion, the  national  banks  are  empow- 
ered to  do  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness. The  only  distinction  is  in  the 
score  of  the  private  functions.  The 
national  banks  in  their  private  as- 
pect are  commercial  credit  institu- 
tions; the  land  banks  are  agricultur- 
al credit   institutions. 

"In  one  particular,  the  land  banks 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  credit  of 
the   government    itself.      One  of   the 


stated  purposes  of  the  act  is  to  create 
a  market  for  United  States  bonds. 
Tlie  banks  are  autliorized  to  buy  and 
sell  tiiese  securities  and  to  use  thwn 
as  collateral  security  for  their  own 
bonds  in  lieu  of  movtgages." 

Touching  on  the  tax  exemption 
provisions,  the  opinion  says: 

"We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  this  exemption.  Congress, 
having  the  power  to  create  govern- 
ment depositories  and  financial 
agents,  can  define  the  privilt);e.s 
which  they  shall  enjoy  under  federal 
law,  and  may  exercise  from  tho  oper- 
ation of  its  own  tax  legislation  their 
securities  and  the  income  arising 
therefrom." 


MUST  FIGHT  FOR  COLLECTIVE 
BAR6AININ0 


The  Capper-Hersman  bill  is  mak- 
ing friends  every  day,  because  of  tlie 
enemies  it  has.  A  clever  effort  was 
Staged  In  the  house  the  past  week 
to  discredit  collective  bargaining  by 
means  of  an  attack  on  I'nion  Labor 
for  its  radical  position  in  the  steol 
strike  still  in  progress,  and  making 
it  appear  that  farmers'  collective 
bargaining,  and  Labors'  collective 
bargaining,  and  Labor's  collective 
Bible.  Many  newspapers,  like  houni'.s 
on  a  new  scent,  took  up  the  cry,  and 
for  a  few  days  a  liarrage  of  editor- 
ials directed  at  "class  legislation" 
Obscured  clear  vision.  But  the  Cap- 
per-Hersman bill  Is  not  an  effort  to 
put  something  new  into  law.  The 
right  of  Industrial  workers  to  bar- 
gain collectively  fur  their  labor  and 
of  farmers  to  bargain  collectively  for 
the  products  of  their  labor  is  one  and 
the  same  right  and  is  now  on  the 
statute  books,  placed  there  a  half 
decade  ago  as  a  statement  and  ex- 
position of  national  policy.  If  It  Is 
a  national  policy  to  protect  labor  in 
this  right,  farmers  have  the  same 
right  and  demand  its  protection. 
The  present  bill,  the  Capper-Hers- 
man bill,  is  being  pressed  for  passage 
not  to  secure  anything  new  or  differ- 
ent but  solely  to  clarify  the  lang- 
uage, and  clearly  limit  and  define 
this  right  which  Is  possessed  by 
farmers  equally  with  industrial 
workers  in  shops  and  factories. 
Thinking  people  in  every  class  re- 
alize that  this  is  true.  Farmers'  or- 
ganizations need  to  be  more  alert  to 
make  more  people  think. 


NO  ORGANIZATION  AND  BOTTOM 
PRICES 


Tomato  growers  of  Kent  County 
arp  compelled  to  sell  their  short  crop 
of  tomatoes  at  low  prices,  even  as 
low  as  30  cents  a  basket.  There  are 
reasons  for  this  bad  situation;  no 
Tomato  Growers'  Association,  no 
paid  Sales'  Managers,  only  one-fifth 
of  the  normal  crop;  30  cents  per  bas- 
ket. The  fertilizer  purchased  in  the 
spring  was  expensive;  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  enough  money  will  be 
realized  to  pay  for  It. 

We  often  hear  of  a  "lost  oppor- 
tunity." Growers  of  Kent  County 
had  a  thrilling  opportunity  to  form 
an  organization.  A  mass  meeting 
was  held  In  Chestertown  last  winter 
and  prominent  Association  men  from 
Dorchester  and  Somerset  counties 
came  and  told  of  the  purpo.ses  and 
methods  of  a  Tomato  Growers'  As- 
soclalon.      The    meeting   crt^ated   en- 


thusiasm but  for  some  reason  the  or- 
ganization failed  to  materialize.  The 
Associations  in  other  counties,  while 
they  too,  are  handling  small  crops, 
decided  to  stay  in  the  open  market, 
because  of  this  they  have  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  By  the  directors 
adopting  the  open  market  policy  the 
members  of  the  Association  will  be 
able  to  pay  at  least  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  crops,  even  tho  there 
may  not  l)e  a  profit.  This  has  been 
the  poorest  tomato  season  in  yearii. 
— Marylander, 


ARGENTINA   PLANS   MEAT 
EXPORT  BAN 

If  the  bill  presented  to  the  Argen- 
tine Congress  by  the  administration 
is  passed  shippers  from  that  coun- 
try will  \tf  prohibited  from  exporting 
the  meat  of  cows  or  calves  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  This  drastic 
measure  has  been  proposed  In  order 
to  prevent  further  inroads  on  Argen- 
tine's cattle  supply.  Farmers  have 
been  killing  their  cows  and  calves 
for  meat  owing  to  the  high  prices 
obtainable  in  the  foreign  markets, 
and  as  a  result  the  number  of  cows 
has  been  diminishing. 

The  same  measure  is  proposed  in 
the  matter  of  sugar  exportations. 
The  government  believes  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  greatest  quantity  of 
sugar  possible  in  tlie  domestic  mar- 
ket in  order  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  may  be  reduced. 

In  connection  with  these  proposed 
measures,  the  government  announce.^^ 
that  this  is  a  first  series  of  steps  to 
be  taken  to  endeavor  to  cut  down 
the  high  living  costs  as  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  demand  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 


FARMERS'  CONGRESS 

Arrangements  are  being  complet- 
ed for  the  greatest  meeting  of  farm- 
ers ever  held  in  the  East  at  Hagers- 
town  October  27  to  31,  when  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress  and  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  and 
affiliated  associations  will  convene  in 
annual  session.  Several  prominent 
speakers  have  accepted  invitations  to 
be  present  and  others  have  been  in- 
vited. 

Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  splendid  agricultural  and 
industrial  exhibit  by  the  Washington 
County  Agricultural  Association.  It 
will  be  primarily  a  county  exhibit 
and  State  prizes  in  fruit,  grain,  vege- 
tables and  other  products  are  being 
offered.  Many  large  exhibits  from 
all  .sections  of  the  state  also  have 
been  entered. 


HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  ORGANIZE 


Some  of  the  dairymen  of  Potter 
County,  Pa.,  started  on  the  road  to 
real  pro.«perity  when  they  met  Sep- 
tember 12th  and  organized  a  Coun- 
ty Holstein-Frleslan  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation with  forty-eight  members. 
Fourteen  townships  were  represented 
and  vice-presidents  f(v  each  were 
elected. 

Members  reported  owning  398 
pure-breds  and  513  grades.  Many  of 
the  pure-bred  herds  of  the  county 
were  not  represented  and  so  were  not 
reported.  L.  S.  Dibble  was  elected 
president:  Frank  Dunshle.  treasurer; 
and  H.  H.  Hall.  5;ecretary. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Kfiiah  Coffin,  a  (rood  natured  Tvidow,  is 
par  king  iip  to  leave  the  S«lun«  ^illaee  to  «o 
to  Boston,  her  lirollier  liavinc  died  and  Ic" 
lier  alone.  Grace  Von  Home,  ward  of  Kben 
Hammond  and  vimne  friend  of  Keziah,  is 
aasistinft  her.  They  are  diKcussinc  the  fOin_ 
inc  of  the  new  miniKter  for  the  •^Retular 
Church,  to  whiili  denomination  Ke/.i»ti  lie- 
lonea.  Grace  is  a  menil.er  of  the  ••(.oanr 
Ontert."  a  rival  i^et.  Between  the  two  a 
je»loua  rivalry  exi«t«.  -Xs  Ihe  two  vroroen 
vfork  "Kyan"  Pepper,  a  widower  .mnea  in 
and  uroposen  to  Keiiah.  only  to  he  riduulert. 
Ehen  Hammond  calls  and  induces  Keiiah  to 
become  housekeeper  for  tlie  new  and  sinKlc 
minister.  She  accepts  and  tSrace  (toes  with 
her  to  iirepare  the  house  for  his  i-oming.  Ihe 
new  minister  arrives  and  he  and  Keziah  t>e 
come  friends  at  once.  Keziah  proceeda  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  local  conditions—- 
fspeciallv  the  strained  relations  lietween  th. 
two  sens.  He  reads  his  first  "'""""^ ">''*' 
and  she  offers  some  amendments.  The  flrst 
•ermon  is  pronounced  a  success.  Mrs  comn 
.dvises  him  that  if  he  w'.»t"s  to  s  eer  an 
•asy  course  he  must  rei-oirnue  the  classes 
of  the  community,  and  also  not  to  fratcrnire 
with  the   "Come  Outers." 


EUery  decided  that  he  should  like 
Captain    Zeb,      altho   it   was   evident 
that     the    old    whaler     had     decided 
opinions  of  his  own  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express.     He  judged  that 
the  Mayos  were  of  the  so-ralled  aris- 
tocracy,     but     undoubtedly     unique 
specimens.     He     visited     four     more 
households  that  afternoon.     The  last 
call   was   at   Mrs.   Thankful   Payne's, 
and    while    there,     listening    to    the 
wonderful  "poem."  he  saw  Miss  Van 
Home   pass   the   window,    as  has  al- 
ready been  told.     He  came  home  to  a 
Cape  Cod  supper  of  scalloped  clams, 
hot  biscuits,  and  baVed  Indian  pud- 
ding,  and   Keziah  greeted   him   with 
a  cherry  smile  which  made  hini  feel 
that  It  was  home.     His  summary  dis- 
posal  of   the   'chart"    had   evidently 
raised  him  in  his  housekeeper's  esti- 
mation.     She   did   not   ask    a   single 
question  as  to  where  he  had  been. 

Next  day  he  had  a  taste  of  Tru- 
met'B  real  aristocracy,  the  genuine 
article.  Captain  Elkanah  Daniels 
and  his  daughter  made  their  flrst 
formal  call.  The  captain  was  ma- 
jestic In  high  hat,  fur-collared  cape, 
tailed  coat,  and  carrying  a  gold- 
headed  cane.  Miss  Annabel  wore 
her  newest  gown  and  bonnet  and 
rustled  as  she  walked.  They  entered 
the  sitting  room  and  the  lady  glanc- 
ed superciliously  about  the  apart- 
ment. 

"Hum — ha!"  barked  Captain  El- 
kanah. "Ahem!  Mr.  Ellery.  I  trust 
you're  being  made  comfortable.  The 
parish  committee  are — hum — ah — 
Anxious  that  you  should  be.     Yes?" 

The  minister  said  that  he  was  very 
comfortable  indeed. 

"It  Isn't  what  you've  been  used 
to.  we  know."  observed  Miss  Anna- 
bel. "Mr.  Langley.  our  former  pas- 
tor, was  a  sweet  old  gentleman,  but 
he  was  old-fashioned  and  his  ta.«tes 
were  queer,  especially  In  art.  Hnve 
you  noticed  that  'fruit  piece'  In  the 
dining  room?  Isn't  It  too  ridicu- 
lous?" 

Ellery  admitted  that  the  fruit 
piece  was  rather  funny;  but  no 
doubt  It  had  been  a  gift  and  so — 

"Yes,  Indeed.  I  guess  It  was  a 
present,  fast  enough.  Nobody  would 
buy  such  a  thing.  It  seems  strange 
to  pa  and  me  that,  altho  so  many  of 
our  people  have  been  abroad,  they 
have  such  strange  Ideas  of  art.  Do 
you  remember  the  beautiful  marbles 
in  the  palaces  at  Florence,  Mr.  El- 
lery? Of  course  you've  seen  them?" 
The  minister  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  had  never  been  abroad. 
"Oh.  Is  that  so?  I've  bepn  so  many 


times  with  pa  that  it  .seems  almost 
as  if  everybody  was  as  familiar  with 
Yurrup  as  1  am.  You  remember  what 
I  said  about  the  marbles.  Pa?" 
Her  parent  nodded. 
"Hum — ha!  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  he 
said.  "That  was  when  I  was  In  the 
fruit-carrying  trade  and  made  a  voy- 
age to  Valenchy." 

"Valencia,  pa,"  corrected  Annabel. 
"And  Valencia  is  in  Spain." 

"I  know  It.  But  we  went  to  Leg- 
horn afterwards.  I  sailed  to  Cron- 
stadt  for  some  years  reRiilar.  Cron- 
stadt  is  in  Rooshy,  Mr.  Kllery." 

"Russia,  pa,"  snapped  his  daugh- 
ter. Then  she  changed  the  subject 
to  church  and  parish  affairs.  They 
sjiiikc  of  the  sewing  c'rcle  and  'the 
ivading  society  and  the  K-Iday-even- 
ing  meetings. 

'•The  Come-Outers  are  bo  vexed 
with  us,"  tittered  Miss  Annabel, 
"that  they  won't  even  hold  prayer 
meeting  on  the  same  night  as  ours. 
They  have  theirs  on  Thursday  nights 
and  it's  as  good  as  u  play  to  hear 
them  shout  and  sing  and  carry  on. 
You'll  enjoy  the  Come-Outers,  Mr. 
Ellery.  They're  a  perfect  delight." 
And  as  they  rose  to  go  Captain  El- 
kanah issked: 

"Is  there  anythhig  you'd  like  done 
about  the  parsonage,  Mr.  Ellery?  If 
so.  It  shall  be  done  Inimejitly.  How 
are  you  satisfied  with  your  house- 
keeper?" 

"Very  well.  Indeed,  Captain  Dan- 
iels," was  the  prompt  reply. 

"She's  a  character,  isn't  she?" 
giggled  Annabel.  "She  was  born  here 
In  Trumet,  but  went  away  to  New 
Bedford  when  she  was  young  and 
grew  up  there.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Hall,  but  while  she  was  away 
she  married  a  man  named  Ansel  Cof- 
fin. They  dldnt  live  together  very 
long  and  weren't  happy.  I  guess.  I 
don't  know  whose  fault  it  was.  no- 
body knows  much  of  anything  about 
it,  for  that's  the  one  thing  she  won't 
talk  about.  Anyhow,  the  Coffin  man 
was  lost  to  sea,  and  after  a  while  she 
canxe  back  to  keep  house  for  her 
brother  Solomon.  She's  an  awful  odd 
stick,  but  she's  a  good  cook.  I  be- 
lieve; tho  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get 
the  meals  people  such  as  ourselves, 
who've  been  so  much  in  the  city,  are 
used  to." 

Ellery  thought  of  the  meals  at  his 
city  boarding  house  and  shuddered. 
He  was  an  orphan  and  had  boardcil 
for  years.  Incidentally,  he  had  work- 
ed his  way  thru  college.  Captain  El- 
kanah cleared  his  throat. 

"Keziah,"  he  commanded.  "Hum — 
ha!  Keziah,  rnme  in  here  a  minute." 
Keziah  came  in  response  to  the 
call,  her  sewing  In  her  hand.  The  re- 
novation of  the  parsonage  had  so  far 
progressed  that  she  could  now  find 
time  for  a  little  sewing,  after  the 
dinner  dishes  were  done. 

"Keziah."  said  the  captain  pomp- 
ously, "we  expect  you  to  look  out  for 
Mr.  Ellery  in  every  respect.  The 
parish  committee  expects  that — yes." 
"I'll  try,"  said  Mrs.  Coffin  shortly. 
"Yes.  Well,  that's  all.  You  can 
go.  We  must  be  going,  too,  Mr.  El- 
lery. Please  consider  our  house  at 
your  disposal  any  time.  Be  nelgh- 
borlv— htim — ha! — be  neighborly." 

"Yes,"  purred  Annabel.  "Do  come 
and  see  us  often.     Congenial  society 


is  very  .scarce  in  Trumet,  for  me  es- 
pecially. We  can  read  together.  Are 
you  fond  of  Moore.  Mr.  Ellery?  I 
just  dote  on   him." 

The  last  "hum — ha"  was  partially 
drowned  by  the  click  of  the  gate. 
Keziah  closed  the  dining-room  door. 
"Mrs.  Coffin."  said  the  minister,  "I 
shan't  trouble  the  parish  committee. 
Be  sure  of  that.  I'm  perfectly  .satis- 
fied." 

Keziah  sat  down  in  the  rocker  and 
her  needle  moved  very  briskly  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  said,  without 
looking  up: 

"Thai's  good.  I  own  up  I  like  to 
bear  you  say  it.  And  I  am  glad  there 
are  some  things  I  do  like  about  this 
new  place  of  mine.  Because — well, 
because  there's  likely  to  be  others 
that  I  shan't  like  at  all." 

On  Friday  evening  the  minister 
conducted  his  first  prayer  meeting. 
Before  it,  and  afterwards,  he  beard 
a  good  deal  concerning  the  Come- 
Outers.  He  learned  that  Captain 
Eben  Hammond  had  preached  against 
bim  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday.  Most 
Of  his  own  parishioners  seemed  to 
think  it  a  good  joke. 

"Stir  'em  up,  Mr.  Ellery,"  counsel- 
ed Lavlnla  Pepper.  "Stir  'em  up! 
Don't  be  afraid  to  answer  'em  from 
the  pulpit  anil  set  'em  where  they 
belong.     Ignorant,  bigoted  things!" 

Others  gave  similar  counsel.  The 
result  was  that  the  young  man  be- 
came still  more  interested  in  these 
people  who  seemed  to  hate  bim  and 
all  he  stood  for  so  profoundly.  He 
wished  he  might  hear  thier  side  of 
the  case  and  judge  it  for  himself.  It 
may  as  well  be  acknowledged  now 
that  John  Ellery  had  a  habit  of 
wishing  to  judge  for  himself.  This 
is  not  always  a  politic  habit  in  a 
country  minister. 

The  sun  of  the  following  Thurs- 
day morning  rose  behind  a  curtain 
of  fog  as  dense  as  that  of  the  day 
upon  which  Ellery  arrived.  A  flat 
calm  in  the  forenoon,  the  wind 
changed  about  three  o'clock  and,  be- 
ginning with  a  sharp  and  sudden 
squall  from  the  northwest,  blew  hard 
and  steady.  Yet  the  fog  still  cloak- 
eil  everything  and  refused  to  be 
blown  away. 

"There's  rain  astern,"  observed 
Captain  Zeb.  with  the  air  of  author- 
ity which  belongs  to  searfaring  men 
when  speaking  of  the  weather. 
"We'll  get  a  hard,  driving  rain  afore 
niornln'.  you  see.  Then,  If  she  still 
holds  from  the  northwest'ard.  It'll 
fair  off  fine." 

"Coin"  out  In  this,  Mr.  Ellery!" 
exclaimed  Keziah.  In  amazement,  as 
the  minister  put  on  his  hat  and  coat 
about  seven  that  evening.  "Sakcs 
alive!  you  won't  be  able  to  see  the 
way  to  the  gate.  It's  as  dark  as  a 
nigger's  pocket  and  thicker  than 
young  ones  In  a  poor  man's  family,  as 
my  father  used  to  say.  You'll  be 
wet  thru.  Where  In  the  world  are 
you  bound  for  this  night?" 

The  minister  equivocated.  He  said 
he  had  been  In  the  house  all  day  and 
felt  like  a  walk. 

"Well,  take  an  umbrella,  then," 
was  the  housekeeper's  advice. 
"You'll  need  it  before  you  get  back, 
1  callate." 

It  was  dark  enough  and  thick 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  main 
road  was  a  black,  wet  void,  thru 
which  gleams  from  lighted  windows 
were  but  vague,  yellow  blotches.  The 
umbrella  was  useful  In  the  same  way 
that  a  blind  man's  cane  Is  useful,  in 
feeling  the  way.  The  two  or  three 
stragglers  who  met  the  minister  car- 
ried lanterns.  One  of  these  strag- 
glers was  Mr.  Pepper.  Kyan  was  as- 
tonished. 

"Well.  1  snum!"  cried  Kyan.  rais- 
ing the  lantern.     "If  'tain't  Mr.  El- 
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lery.  Where  you  bound  this  kind  of 
night?" 

Before  the  minister  could  answer, 
a  stately  figure  appeared  and  joined 
the  pair.      Lavinia,  of  course. 

"Well,  Mr.  Ellery,"  she  said, 
"Ain't  you  lost,  out  In  this  fog?  Any- 
body sick?" 

No,  no  one  was  sick. 


That's    a    mercy.       Goiu'    calliu', 
be  you?" 

"No." 

"Hum!  Queer  weather  for  a  walk, 
I  call  it.  Won't  be  many  out  to- 
night, except  Come-Outers  goin'  to 
boiler  their  lungs  loose  at  prayer 
meeting.  He,  he!  You  ain't  turned 
Come-Outer,  have  you,  Mr.  Ellery? 
You've  headed  right  for  the  chapel." 

EUery's  reply  was  hurried  and  a 
bit  confused.  He  said  good  night  and 
went  on. 

"Lavlny,"  whispered  the  shocked 
Kyan,  "do  you  think  that  was  a — er 
■ — polite  thing  to  say  to  a  parson? 
That  about  his  turnin'  Come-Outer? 
He  didn't  make  much  answer,  seemed 
to  me.  You  don't  think  he  was  mad, 
do  ye?" 

"I  don't  care  If  he  was,"  snorted 
Miss  Pepper.  "He  cold  tell  a  body 
where  he  was  goln'  then.  Nobody 
can  snub  me,  minister  or  not.  I  think 
he's  kind  of  stuck-up.  if  you  want  to 
know,  and  if  he  is,  he'll  get  took 
down  In  a  hurry.  Come  along,  don't 
stand  there  with  your  mouth  open 
li;;e  a  flytrap.  I'd  like  to  know  what 
he  was  up  to.  I've  a  precious  good 
nilnd  to  follow  him;  would  If  'twa'n't 
so  much  trouble." 

She  didn't.  Yet,  If  she  had.  she 
would  have  deemed  the  trouble 
w.i:th  while.  For  John  Ellery  stum- 
bleiKon  thru  the  mist  till  he  reach- 
ed the  "Corners"  where  the  store 
was  located  and  the  roads  forked. 
There,  he  turned  to  the  right,  "into 
the  way  called  locally  "Hammond's 
Turn-off."  A  short  distance  down  the 
"Turn-off"  «tood  a  small,  brown- 
shlngled  building.  Its  windows 
alight.  Opposite  Its  door,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  grew  a  spread- 
ing hornbeam  tree  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  swamp  blackberry  bushes. 
In  the  black  shadow  of  the  horn- 
beam Mr.  Ellery  stood  still.  He  was 
debating  in  his  mind  a  question: 
Should  he  or  should  he  not  enter 
that  building? 

As  he  stood  there,  groups  of  peo- 
ple emerged  from  the  fog  and  dark- 
ness and  passed  In  at  the  door.  Some 
of  them  he  had  seen  during  his  fort- 
night in  Trumet.  Others  were  strang- 
ers to  him.  A  lantern  danced  and 
Wabbled  up  the  "Turn-off"  from  the 
direction  of  the  bay  shore  and  the 
packet  wharf.  It  drew  near,  and  he 
saw  that  It  .was  carried  by  an  oH 
man  with  long  white  hair  and  chia 
beard,  who  walked  with  a  slight 
limp.  Beside  him  was  a  thin  woman 
wearing  a  black  poke  bonnet  and  a 
shawl.  In  the  rear  of  the  pair  cam* 
another  woman,  a  young  womai. 
jui^ging  by  the  way  she  was  drew«< 
and  her  lithe,  vigorous  step.  Tb« 
trio  halted  on  the  platform  of  the 
building.  •»  The  old  man  blew  out  the 
lantern.  Then  he  threw  the  door 
open  and  a  stream  of  yellow  Ugh' 
poured  over   the  group. 

The  young  woman  was  Grace  ^»8 
Home.  The  minister  recognized  her 
at  once.  Undoubtedly,  the  old  ni»* 
With  the  limp  was  her  guardian.  Cap- 
tain Eben  Hammond,  who,  by  com- 
mon report,  had  spoken  of  him.  El- 
lery. as  a  "hired  priest." 

The  door  closed.  A  few  moments 
thereafter  the  sound  of  a  squeakf 
melodeon  came  from  within  ^ 
building.  It  wailed  and  quavered 
and  groaned.  Then,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  was  startling,  came  th« 
first  verse  of  a  hymn,  sung  with  ti«- 
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niendous  enthusiasm; 

•Oh,   who    shall    answer    when    the 

Lord  shall  call 
HlB  ransomed  sinners  lioine?" 

The  hallelujah  chorus  was  still 
rlaglos  when  the  watcher  across  the 
itreet  stepped  out  from  the  shadow 
of  the  hornbeam.  Without  a  pause 
he  strode  over  to  the  platform.  An- 
other moment  and  the  door  bad  shut 
behind  him. 

The  minister  of  the  Trumet  Regu- 
lar Church  had  entered  the  Come- 
Outer  chapel  to  attend  a  Come-Outer 
prayer  meeting! 

CHAPTER  V. 
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In  Which  the  Parson  Cruises  in 
Strange  Waters 

The  Come-Outer  chapel  was  as 
bare  inside,  almost,  as  it  was  with- 
out. Bare  wooden  walls,  a  beamed 
ceiling,  a  raised  platform  at  one  end 
Tith  a  table  and  chairs  and  the  mel- 
odeon upon  It,  rows  of  wooden  set- 
tees for  the  congregation — that  was 
ill.  As  the  minister  entered,  the  wor- 
shippers were  standing  up  to  sing. 
Three  or  four  sputtering  oil  lamps 
tut  dimly  Illumined  the  place  and 
made  recognition   uncertain. 

The  second  verse  of  the  hymn  was 
just  beginning  as  Ellery  came  in. 
Most  of  the  forty  or  more  grown  peo- 
ple In  the  chapel  were  too  busy 
wrestling  with  the  tune  to  turn  and 
look  at  him.  A  child  here  and  there 
in  the  back  row  twisted  a  curious 
leck  but  twisted  back  again  as  pa- 
rental flngn-s  tugged  at  its  ear.  The 
minister  tlfTtoed  to  a  dark  corner  and 
took  his  stand  In  front  of  a  vacant 
lettee. 

The  man  whom  Ellery  had  decided 
mast  be  Captain  Ehen  Hammond  was 
standing  on  the  low  platform  beside 
the  table.  A  quaint  figure,  patri- 
archal with  Its  flowing  white  hair 
snd  beard,  puritanical  with  Its  set, 
SBOoth-shaven  lips  and  tufted  brows. 
Captain  Eben  held  an  open  hymn 
hook  back  in  one  hand  and  beat  time 
with  the  other.  He  wore  brass-bow- 
*d  spectacles  well  down  toward  the 
tip  of  his  nose.  Swinging  a  heavy, 
tabby  finger  and  singing  in  a  high, 
inavering  voice  of  no  particular  reg- 
••tw.  he  led  off  the  third  verse: 

*0h,  who  shall   weep  when  the  roll 

is  called 
And  who  shall  shout  for  Joy?" 

The  melodeon  and  the  hymn  book 
•*re  in  accord  as  to  the  tune,  but 
fsptain  Eben  and  the  various  mem- 
**n  of  the  congregation  seemed  to 
^»«  a  desire  to  Improvise.  They 
•"g  with  spirit,  however,  and  the 
Rythmic  pat  of  feet  grew  louder  and 
•onder.  Here  and  there  men  and 
•omen  were  swaying  and  rocking 
their  bodies  In  time  to  the  music, 
•n*  chorus  for  each  verse  was  louder 
than  the  one  preceding  It. 

Another  hymn  was  given  out  an<l 
•""g.  And  another  and  still  an- 
Wher.  The  windows  rattled.  The 
Htting  grew  to  a  steady  "thump! 
thump!"  Momentary  pauses  between 
""••were  punctuated  by  hallelujahs 
*■•'  amens.  Standing  directly  in 
•font  of  the  minister  was  a  six-foot, 
^*-boned  individual  whose  clothes 
■»»11ed  strongly  of  fish,  and  whose 
**oA*.  each  swung  at  the  end  of  an 
*»Po«ed  five  inches  of  hairy  red 
*^«t,  looked  like  flippers.  At  the 
•■<*  of  the  third  hymn  this  person- 
^•le  sprang  straight  up  Into  the  air. 
fked  the  heels  of  a  pair  of  red 
'"hide  boots  together  and  whtiop- 
■j  "Glory  be!  Send  the  paower?" 
•  Tolce    like    the     screech    of   a 


northest  gale.  Mr.  Ellery,  whom  this 
gymnastic  feat  had  taken  by  sur- 
pri.se,  jumped  In  .sympathy,  altho  not 
as  high. 

The  singing  over,  the  worshippers 
sat  down.  Captain  Eben  took  a  fig- 
ured handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  his  foreliead.  The  thin, 
near-sighted  young  woman  who  had 
heen  humped  over  the  keyboard  of 
the  melodeon,  st raiglitened  up.  Tho 
worshippers  relaxed  a  little  and  be- 
gan to  look  about. 

Then  the  captain  adjusted  his 
spectacles  and  opened  a  Bible,  which 
he  took  from  the  tal)le  besides  him. 
Clearing  his  throat,  he  announced 
that  he  would  read  from  the  Word, 
tenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah: 

"'Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Leant  not 
the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not 
dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven; 
for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at 
them. 

"  'For  the  customs  of  the  people 
are  vain:  for  one  cutteth  a  tree  out 
of  the  forest,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of    the    workmen,    with    the    ax.'  " 

He  read  in  a  measured  singsong, 
slopping  occasionally  to  hold  the 
book  in  a  better  light  and  peering 
at  the  fine  print  thru  his  spectacles. 
And  as  he  read,  there  was  a  sudden 


rustle  on  one  of  the  back  benches. 
A  child  had  turned,  stared,  and  pull- 
ed at  its  ntother'Ji  sleeve.  The  rustle 
grew  and  spread. 

Captain  Eben  drawled  on  to  the 
twentieth  verse: 

"  'My  tabernacle  is  spoiled  and  all 
my  cords  are  broken:  my  children 
are  gone  forth  from  me,  and  they  are 
not:  there  is  none  to  stretch  forth 
my  tent  any  more,  and  to  set  up  my 
curtains! 

"  'For  the  pastors  are  become  bru- 
tish and  have  not  sought  the  Lord: 
therefore  they  shall  not  prosper,  and 


"A-inen!" 

The  shout  came  from  the  second 
bench  from  the  froiil.  where  Kzekiel 
Bassett,  clam  digger  and  fervent  re- 
ligionist, was  always  to  be  found  on 
meeting  niglits.  Ezekiel  was  the 
father  of  Susannah  B.  Bassett,  "Suk- 
ey  B."  for  short,  who  played  the 
melodeon.  He  had  been,  by  suc- 
cessive seizures,  a  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist, a  Second  Adventist,  a  Millerite. 
a  Regular,  and  was  now  the  most 
energetic  of  Come-Outers.  Later  he 
was  to  become  a  Spiritualist  and  pre- 
side at  table-tipping  seances. 

Ezekiel's  anien  was  so  sudden  an<l 
emphatic   that    it   startled    tlie   reader 


into  looking  up.  Instead  of  the  face^ 
of  his  congregation,  he  found  him- 
self treated  to  a  view  of  their  l)ack 
bair.  Nearly  every  head  was  turneti 
toward  the  rear  corner  of  the  room, 
there  was  a  buzz  of  whispering  and, 
in  front,  many  men  and  wonwu  were 
standing  up  to  look.  Captain  Kbeu 
was  scandalized. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed.      "Is  this  i>. 
prayer  meetin'  or — or — what?  Breth 
ren   and  sisters,   I   must  say " 

Ezekiel  Bassett  stepped  forward 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  The  cap- 
tain's expression  of  righteous  indig- 
nation changed  to  one  of  blank  a.s- 
tonishment.  He.  too.  gazed  at  the 
dark  corner.  Then  his  lips  tighten- 
ed and  he  rapped  :siiuirlhly  on  the 
talilc. 

"Brethren  and  sisters,"  he  thun- 
dered. In  the  voice  which,  of  old, 
bad  enforced  obedience  aboard  his 
coasting  schooner,  "remember  this 
is  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Be  re- 
verent!" 

He  waited  until  every  eye  ha^ 
swung  about  to  meet  his.  Then  he 
regarded  his  abashed  but  excited 
hearers  with  a  steady  and  prolonged 
f.t  a  re. 

"My  friends,"  lie  saiil.  "let  its  lo'v 
in   prayer."    / 
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Producing  Animals  Need  Help. 

Your  stock  have  been  through  a  strenuous  season  and  face 
the  unnatural  conditions  of  winter  stabling,  crowding  and 
winter  forage  to  which  domesticity  subjects  stock.  These 
conditions  bring  on  lagging  appetites,  siisceptibility  to 
colds,  blood  disorders,  worms,  bowel  and  kidney  troubles. 

Nature  demands  laxative  elements  in  feed,  tonics  and  blood 
purifiers  to  keep  stock  in  tip-top  shape  to  ward  off  disease. 
Supply  these  elements  in  their  winter  feed — give  them 

Dn  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 

Insure  sturdy  off  spring,  get  normal  yield  from  milkers,  have  healthy 
draft  stock  ready  for  heavy  spring  work,  get  rapid  gain  on  packer  stuff 
by  consistent  use  of  these  conditioners.  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 
contain  Iron  for  the  blood,  Nux  Vomica  for  the  nerves.  Laxatives  for 
the  bowels.  Kidney  Regulators,  and  Worm  Expellers. 

Dr.  LeGear'a  Dp.  LeGe»r'»  Dr.  LeGear's 

Po«llrr  Pr«.crip«M>«  AalUepl  ic  Bealia*  Powder  Lice  Killer  (Powder) 

keeps  hen*  healthy,  in-        cleanies,  dryi   and   heals        rids  your  flock  quickly  of 

sure*   winter   tggs   and        sores  and  cuts  quickly.     ,        lice,  protects  chicks,  «te. 

better  profits  for  you. 

All  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee 
that  they  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Ask  your  dealer— today. 
Sold  by  40,000  dealers— never  by  peddlers. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Company 

747  Howard  Street,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 
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Q*<  New  StMk  aad  Poaltry  Beak 

.Toit  completed.  A  moat  comprebeo- 
Vive  treatise  oo  tbe  care  and  treat- 
ment o»  Stock  and  PouitrT.  Written 
by  Dr.  LeUear  alter  27  yean  ezperi- 
CDce  aa  •  practiclDC  (taduate  veter- 
inary aurceoD  aad  poultry  expert. 
Seed  10c  to  u«  today,— we  will  mall 
it  postpaid. 
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TRADE    MARK 


26—378 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Daylight  for  Night  Chores 

WHEN  winter  draws  near — when  the 
sun  rises  late  and  night  conies  soon 
—when  darkness  makes  the  chores  seem 
a  nuisance — the  man  with  a  Colt  Light- 
ing and  Cooking  Plant  is  the  man  to  he 
^envied. 

It  lights  the  house  as  well  as  the  hams 
with  a  soft,  hrilliant  white  light — the 
most  brilliant  light  known  to  science— 
and  it  cooks  the  dinner,  and  the  morning 
coffee  and  flapjacks.  No  other  system 
gives  this  double  8cr>ice.     The 


Carbide  Lifting! 


oiX 


ancl  Cooking  Plant 


Ifl  the  most  eronomirul  in  first  cost  and  the 
most  economical  in  up-kecp.  It  never  gels  out 
of  order.  Farmers  have  used  them  for  15  years 
^thout  repairs.  You  owe  yourself  and  your 
family  conveniences  city  people  enjoy.  Let  us 
•end  you  the  names  of  nriphbora  who  have  used 
•  Colt  plant  for  years  and  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

J,  B.  COLTCOMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue.  N,Y,CUy 
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Dairy 


STEVENS'    HOLSTEIN  tFARM 

or  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

KlM  Kondyk*  8mU«  Val*  Jr.  No.  10391.  t«a  Mu- 
at  da^  kMcmdiM  M  pouada  of  butur  la  T  <U>a. 
klB^  ^  hirC  Battar  racordi  fron  IT  pound,  two- 
■Ml  nifc  t>  M  pooiid*  1  full  u.  AIM  hliih  crsii. 
fi^Uuta  talTW.  attkOT  ma.  115  00  Mch.  Wnu  yuur 
PACL  H.   STXVKN8.   Prop. 


Poultry 


EOOS 
TEAS 


Eolttein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  »rt  eonliK  two  >»»«  old,  oiw  Ihne  T*^n  fUt- 
tm  M*  tkan  bull.:  mt  Um  .Im  and  BUklna  abiutj 
7daM  aad  tba  raoartaMa  ealvaa  tba  okkr  on«  li 
aatUaa  Tbar  Iwn  baaa  ralaid  under  Ideal  rondl- 
5oSr«nd  are  nrl«d  ri.ht  PLIMT-TN  FAKM. 
ralrrlaw    VUUca    inaar    NuatlXown  I ,    Pa. 


EG6-0-LATUM  ViV 

It  iv>ati  only  oor  crot  par  doirn  a(ca  t« 
uir  Egco'l>t<uo-  There  i|  do  other  ezpenae 
Y.fft  are  kept  in  carton  or  l>ox  in  cellar. 
EKCt  maj  be  boiled,  poached  or  uie4  in  any 
oUitr  wa.T.  ju.t  ^ike  freah  e(Ka.  Simply  mb 
bed  on  the  erca — a  dman  per  minnte  A  50c 
jar  It  aufflcicDt  for  50  doien  «(!■-  At  Dnic 
»»cd  and  Poultry  Supply  Storen  or_po»lpaid 
OEO.  H.  UEB  OO^  Dapt.  429,  OMAHA.  IrEB. 


1>._...Af4    Canl     He*.   JeneT.  dropped  July  I*. 

renncroit  saui.  i«iii  hi.  dauAun  win  n- 

cvl    their    d«m«    e«rh    year   by    mora   than    hi.    prtre 

IV,nt  boy   other   meir.  <ti11.;   ralM  bwur  n.«i  from 

your   "wn    b»rt       P«li«rw   »nd    i.rif»   on    ait.llrrtlon. 

CHAIILE8    H     I)AKI.IN<5T«N.    Pbfwi.iiiiUe.    Pa. 


LOOK  c^'ic^s  $13  A  100  UP 

By  Bpadal  Dellfery  Parcel  Pn.t.  portaa.  paid  M  dtf- 
r.raot  tborobred  hrwd.  t'Ullt>  *  EihlMtlon  fradaa 
U'.  dall<ary  futraotaed  Capacity  100.000  weakly. 
Cataloi  free      NAUOB  UATCIlEltlES.  Oamb:*.  Okie 


we   WILL   GIVE   THE    USE   OF    A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  Uuee  rear,  to  any  rearonalMe  farmer  who    wtrtw.    to 
iSlioT.  bla  held.  Muijet  Hill  Farm.  Charlton.  Maaa. 

Miscellaneous 


HAY  AND    POTATOES 


try  and  all  i.ridure  tranted  at  market  irn  I 
I  irte.dT  art...  .I^.'iinrt  f.lisrs  *  KUii  .  I 
}»      KTtONT    STliri.T.    rHII.AHKLIIllA      PA    | 


SPECIAL  SALEr.rr^ 

wat«r  fnwU  All  th«  tttft  Mylnt  niictle*.  .Ord«r 
your  hrevdirur  nTnck  now  and  •»*■  innne>'.  *  ktaioc 
KUKK       W     A.    WftKEIl,     Box   WJ.      M»nk»t  ».    Minn. 


(m> 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^.  "^S^,'    «, 

.(fa      Penoa    Potatoaa  a  apeelalty    Itatunu  day  (ooda 

are  aold.      Aak  for  our  markM   latiar. 

8KL3T    PRODrCS    CO.  PHILADHPHL* 


200  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

II  :'i    ea.-h     roc»erfla     6    motitba    old    II     ear* 
1     u     TANf.Fii.    TOBK    m»niN(;»     PA. 


AyrshireSyPerchcrons  and  Berkshires 

We  have  what    you  want. 

CRESMOirr  FARM,  SUNBTJRY,  PA. 


Barred  Plyaieuth  Recki  (Palltt  line)  Batterrata  aad 
Ai.'-i.na  (••"-kcrcla.  Alao  lioillcd  nipl'ly  of  pulleU 
I'rtr«  rca..   J    K.   Cadwallader.   Wellavllle.  Pa.   R.    I 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,    Berksliires,    Holsteins 

W     r     HISHF.L  <  E.NTRE    HAJ.L.    PA. 


Re«         Ayrrtilra 
....,.,_    —J raulf;     R»2       Berliablr.     _ 


Hear-By  Stock  Farm  «"'" 


FOR   SALE    500    COCKERELS,      laiprova  y«ar   atack 

with   Barmn'a  blrb me  r«>nrd  at'-ck.      Ki.r  nulih  aale 
tl   to   I J  earh  (i     KOITZAHN.  AffEHS.    PA 


S.  C.  WHITC   LEGHORN  t  yr.  old  Mat:  taaN  «aa 
early    cockerel,    cheap,    Trnn    Barron    atraln. 

C.    P.    BHIRKT.        BTEWAnTSTOWN.    PA 


Sheep 


Nuu    'all    kindal.    ealra*.    poultry, 
fancy  rtf%   and    Hot    llauM   lamba. 
WM.    H.    COHEN    A  CO  . 
232   Waahlngton    Street.    New    York    City. 


WANTED 


•P—  C«1>    fheep.  8hrop«hlre«.  Lincoln..  Cotawolda 

XOr  aaie    Tunn:  ram»    nrt.  all   aii>-«     All  recnnl 

.    _w     |_     j^     Kiinev.    Adrian.    Mich 


SHROPSHIRE    AMD    SOUTHOOWM     RAMS    al    Itia 

i»«t   Q-i»litv     at   r»aw.nahle  price.    r<irrc«p"r.dence  In 
rited.    L.    M.    Colherft    Bona.    East    Thatham.    N     T. 


■P«,  C«1- .  Rdatered  C  W.  ,ilta  and  wrrloeabli  I  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINOS  AHO  "*«•"••■•  J 
For  Sale :  ,^„  »nd  p,,,.  ai«.  Jer-*  BuII..  an  wool-BuUon  quality.  Abin  "  I  f^  JT"  £.'"  °' 
'—      •    A.   BOAK.       new  castle.       PA.     R.   4       April   farrow      C     P     AynnEWP.    nal.^^llle.    Mien 


a«ea. 


Chester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages       ! 

SnIIt.        R.    U    MUNCE,    Canonaburt.   Pa.  ; 


REOISTERtO    SHROPSHIRE    RAM    LAMBS 

Some    r*«<Ii    f^r    UiM    wrvliKie       Prii^   ''«''!:• 

L.   C.   TOMKI.VS,     KLLt.STON.   LYC.   CO.   PA 


John   Ellery  could  have  repeated 
that  prayer,   almost  word  for  word, 
years  after  that  night.     The  captain 
prayed    for    the    few    here    gathered 
together:       Let    them    be    steadfast. 
Let    them    be   constant    In    the   way. 
The  path  they  were  treading  might 
be    narrow    and    beset    with    thorns, 
but  it  was  the  path  leading  to  glory. 
"Scoffers  may  sneer,"  he  declared, 
his  voice  rising;     "they  may  make  a 
mork    of   us,      they    may   even    come 
Into  Thy  presence  to  laugh  at  us,  but 
theirs    is   the   laugh    that    turns     to 
groanin'.     O  Lord,  strengthen  us  to- 
night to  speak  what's  in  our  hearts, 
without     fear."       ('A-men!")      "To 
prophesy  in  Thy  name!      To  bid  the 
mockers   and    them    that   dare — dare 
to    profane    this   sanctuary    be    care- 
ful.    Hired  singers  and  trumpets  and 
vain   shows    we   have    not"    ("Thank 
the   Ivord!    Amen!"),      "but  the  true 
faith  and  the  joy  of  it  we  do  have." 
("Hallelujah!    Hallelujah!    Glory!") 
And  so  on,   his  remarks  becoming 
more  personal  and  ever  pointing  like 
a  compass  needle  to  the  occupant  of 
that   seat    In    the   corner.     The    min- 
ister's   determination     to    attend    a 
Come-Outer      meeting,     tho      it    had 
reached    the    sticking    point     only    a 
half  hour   before,    was   tho   result  of 
considerable    deliberation.      He    had 
argued    with    himself  and   had   made 
up  bis  mind  to  find  out  for  himself 
just  what  these  people  did.     He  was 
finding  out,   certainly.      His  motives 
were  good  and  he  had  come  with  no 
desire   to  scoff,   but,    for   the   life  of 
him,   he  could  not  help   feeling  like 
a  criminal.     Incidentally,  it  provok- 
ed him  to  feel  that  way. 

"O  I>ord,"  prayed  Captain  Ham- 
mond, the  perspiration  in  beads  on 
his  forehead,  "Thou  hast  said  that 
the  pastors  become  brutish  and  have 
not  sought  Thee  and  that  they  shan't 
prosper  .  Help  us  tonight  to  labor 
with  this  one  that  he  may  see  his 
error  and  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes." 

They  sang  once  more,  a  hymn  that 
prophesied  woe  to  the  unbeliever. 
Then  Ezeklel  Bassett  rose  to  "tes- 
tify." The  testimony  was  mainly  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  happy  be- 
cause he  had  fled  to  the  ark  of  safe- 
ty while  there  was  yet  time. 

"I  found  out,"  he  shouted,  "that 
fancy  music  and — ah — and — ah — 
Bot  sermons  and  fine  duds  and  auch- 
like  wa'n't  goin*  to  do  me  no  good. 
I  needed  somethin*  else.  I  needed 
good  times  in  my  religion"  ("Halle- 
lujah!") "and  I've  found  'em  right 
here.  Yea,  sir!  right  here.  And  I 
say  this  out  loud,"  turning  to  glare 
at  the  intruder,  "and  1  don't  care 
who  comes  to  poke  fun  at  me  for 
savin'  it."      ("Amen!") 

A      sharp-nosed     female     followed 
Mr.  Bassett.     She  spoke  with  evident 
feeling  and  In  a  voice  that  trembled 
and  shook  when  her  emotion  carried 
It  aloft.     She'd  had  enough  of  high- 
toned    religion.      Yes,    and    of    thtm 
that    upheld   it.      When   her    brothtr 
Simeon  was  took  bad  with   phthisir. 
"whrezin'      like    a    busted    bellerses" 
and  'twas  "up  and  down,  trot,  trot, 
♦rot."     to   fetch    and   carry  for  him 
day  in  and   night  out.  did  the  folks 
from    the    Reglar   Church   help  her? 
She  guessed  not.     The  only  one  that 
came  nigh  her  was  a  Laviny  Pepper, 
and  she  came  only  to  gas  and  gabble 
and  find  out  things  that  wa'n't  none 
of  her  business.      What  help  she  got 
was  from  a  Come-Outer,  from  Ehen 
Hammond,      bless     his     good      soul! 
("Amen!")      That     phthisic    settled 
her  for  Reg'larism.     Yes,     and     for 
them     that     preached     It.     too.     So 
there! 

Captain  Eben  called  for  more  tes- 
timony. But  the  testifiers  were,  to 
use  the  old  minstrel  Joke,  backward 
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in  coming  forw^ard  that  evening.  At 
an  ordinary  meeting,  by  this  tiin.._ 
the  shouts  and  enthusiasm  would 
have  b-en  at  their  height  and  half  a 
dozen  Come-Outers  on  their  feet  at 
once,  relating  their  exporiencea  and 
proclaiming  their  happiness.  But  to. 
night  there  was  a  damper;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  gatheting 
Only  the  bravest  attempted  speech 
The  others  sat  silent,  showing  their 
resentment  and  conempt  by  frowninj 
glances  over  their  shoulders  and  por- 
tentous nods  one  to  the  other. 

"Come,  brethren,"  commanded  the 
captain  sharply;  "we  are  waitin'  to 
hiar  you.  Are  you  afraid?  If  your 
faith  is  real,  nothin'  nor  nobod; 
should  keep  you  from  cry  In*  it  out 
loud.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  accepted 
time.  Speak  up  for  the  spirit  that'i 
In  you, 


An  elderly  man.  grave  and  quiet,  I 
arose  and  said  a  few  words.  digniHei  \ 
and  solemn  words  of  prayer  and 
thankfulness  for  the  comfort  this  lit- 
tle society  of  true  believers  had  been 
to  him.  Ellery  realized  that  here 
was  another  sort  of  Come-Outer,  oni 
of  the  Hammond  type.  Evidently, 
they  were  not  all  like  Ezeklel  and 
the  shrill-voiced  woman. 

Then,  from  the  settee  in  front  o! 
him,  rose  the  lengthy  and  fishy  per- 
son with  the  cowhide  boots  and 
enormous  hands.  His  name  was 
Josiah  Badger  and  he  was.  accordinf 
to  Trumet's  estimate,  "a  little  mite 
lackin'  In  his  top  riggin'."  He  atut- 
ered,  and  this  Infirmity  became  more 
and  more  apparent  as  he  grew  elo- 
quent. 

Tee-hees  from  the  children  and 
chuckles  from  some  of  the  older 
members  interfered  with  Mr.  Bad-  ) 
ger's  fervent  but  Jerky  discourie. 
Captain  Eben  struck  the  table  smart- 
ly 

"Silence!'  he  thundered.  "Sllente! 
Brother  Badger,  I  beg  your  psrdoi 
for  'em.     Go  on!" 

But  Joslah's  train  of  thought  hii 
evidently  been  derailed  by  the  inter- 
ruption. 

"I — 1 — I  cal'late  that's  about  »n" 
be  stammereded  and  sat  down. 

The  captain  looked  over  the  meet- 
ing. 

"I'm  ashamed,"  he  said,  "ashame* 
of  the  behavior  of  some  of  us  In  tie 
Lord's  house.     This  has  been  a  f»lJ- 
ure,  this  service  of  ours.     We  h«« 
kept  still  when  we  should  have  Justi- 
fied our  faith,  and   allowed  the  pn- 
sence  of  a  stranger  to  interfere  wli* 
our    duty   to   the   Almighty.     And  1 
will  say."  he  added,  his  voice  risi«  ^ 
and  trembling  with  Indignation."" 
bim   who   came   here   uninvited   Wj 
broke  up  thl's  meetln',  that  it  woiitfj 
be    well   for    him    to   remember   W 
words  of    Script ur',      'Woe  unto  Jt 
false    prophets    an<l    workers  of  i«- 
Iqiiity.'     Lot  him  remember  what  I* 
Divine  wisdom  put  into  my  hwd J 
read  tonight:     "The  pastors  hare^ 
come    brutish    and    have    not  W)nr» 
the   I^rd;    therefore   they  shsH  » 
prosper.'  "  m*    / 

"Amen"     "Amen!"     "Amen!    •» 
be    it!"      The    cries   came   from      r 
parts  of  the  little  room.     They  «"" 
ed  abruptly,  for  John  Ellery  *»« 
his  feet.  A 

"Captain  Hammond."  he  s^'"'    J 
realize  that  T  have  no  right  to  sl»y 
In  this  building,  but  I  must  »J 
word.     My  coming  here  to-"****  ,, 
have   been    a    mistake;    I'm  ln«' 
to  think  It  was.     But  I  came  not    | 
you    seem    to   Infer,   to    sneer  or 
scoff;  certainly  I  had  no  wish  '^ 
turh  your   service.     T  came  b« 
T  had  heard  repeatedly,  since  Ol^ 
rival   In   this   town,      of  this 
and  Its  meetings. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 


October   18,    1919. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satigfaction 

.Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Pennsytvania  farmer 


27— 37  J 


y'^Mi^^^Z^- 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

A«ivi<-^  Uini  ttil-f  flfparinuiil  U  fn-c  tti  our  f<ul>- 
Rrrllierri.  l.ai-li  (■•)mniiinl<-:itl<iii  .-.hoiild  tstutr*  tiUli-ry 
ami  sviii|>*4iiitH  of  (Itf  (-:i,-e  In  full:  al>a  thr  ii:iii  ■> 
riii'l  ;ii|«ln''w*  iif  uriifT.  iiiiiLiU  only  will  In*  it':l'- 
lUtuHl.  Wccaitnut  inakir  r"i>lv  I'V  iii'ill-  This  u 
oiti*  of  lilt'  iiio  if  V  :ilii.'ilil<>  (-(ihimn-i  of  l^w  (ia[MT  ami 
wc  iiivlt«T(*uU*Ti  I'l  uiiikt*  u*»of  U.  (llpplnu's  fropi 
t  lil-(  coliiiiin,  w  ht-n  pr)iMTl\  prcHprvr  !  uu'l  clix-^i- 
tU'\,  nmkr  on**  t»f  tin*  mo.-*!  vuhiul)t<>  nn-^M'rtl 
fiynipo:ilutua  u  furnier-uuckiuun  cua  uliiutn. 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 
A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  Remedy  for 

Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny.  Capped  Hech, 
ttrelned  Tohdont,  Founder,  Wind  Pullt 
and  Lemenew  Irom  Spa>in,  Ringbone 
and  othtr  bony  tumori.  Cures  shin 
^leeesesor  Per.-isites,  Thiush.  Oiptheria. 
Ilemevee  Bunchet  from  Hof eee  er  Cattle. 

Ai  a  Human   Liniment  nnd  AoUscpllc  for 
external  lui-  It  la  iiivaliiuble. 

Every  IidHIo  of  Cauellc  Baiiam  SoM  Is  war- 
rente  I  l'>  k'lve  BallHtaiti.m.  Prlri-  »1.7S  IHT 
bottle,  .■♦ol'l  by  ilrMK«wl.i.  or  sf-nl  l)>  parr.l 
nokt  with  full  illrrrtloiw  turlttiW!.  .^•■ii'l  f.,r 
Seecrlptlvc  clreuli»r»,  tmtlmonUls.etc.AiiOrrM 

-The  Liwrence-William*  Co.,  Cleveland. '^^  j 


Swine 


.SciilcmlK-r  litters. 
Tli"t"Ui:lil'ml  Mock. 
OriiMi  «-|ii'rr>  Kinj: 
Orii'ii  IMmhIm:  Til- 
I«><r;  Tcip  t'ol..  <•"■■ 
llriiii.tiTi-<l  M'W.  I"ll 
ferrowiiiu  Ji.1  Write 
for  fr«-  "'I'V  •iil>Mrip. 
lion  iin«»/ine  »ii"l  tnr 
br«.k.      "Ilnw     to     llllw 

lll> 


•THt   RED   H08"  ENFIEL0-0RAKE8IDE    FARMS 
. .-,.  ■      n..!..    n..i,.>  DeUM>rt,   N.   J. 


Le«ii  L.  Orakt,  Owner. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPEO.  I.C.  S 

nT^Woria-i  Grand  Champion  berd  ,->""f« 
mSitt  mtaj  Hrrt  ftlzn  at  U.e  National  «  ';  ^^ 
SZ  "  ™i    oih.r    breMlera    put    logelber,    eallowar 

buar       Alao    our 


tbe    (irand    ftiampioa    

■„   .«    been    und.f««ted    at    aU    tbe    bli    falre    fof 
STpuTtiro  jeare      Slork  of  all  anee  for  eale 
e«  cualo*.     Crandell'i  Prlia  Uoii.  Lr 


Citr. 


Oel 

Mlcb. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  faal  trowin*  l>a">n  hot. 
Pip  any  »«f.  bifd  k'lt"  f"* 
nmilar.  UK"!  .''T  I. AWN 
rAim.  Bird  In  Hand.  Itui 
:.  Lane.   Co.   I'a 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 


inu'^rl^l 
In     l>r,"l 


lit    earb     while     Uirr     lent,     all     fmrn 
KoaUura     itork.     none     hrtl»r.        lUrtei"'' 
lUla.    mnin    l«'»r».    l>r.KKt    wdw   ami    .prinK    plc« 
C   W.  EIIU.  Jr.  Miiile  Uwn  rirpi.  fortUnd 


N    Y. 


DUROC  PIGS 

H.  tl).  BAK(  I.  \Y. 


Bre.l  (or  eiae  anil  quality,  6 

lo    10    mrrVa    oM.  «l"'   ".li. 

K    1).  No.  ^.  Siimr  cl.  Pa. 


TARRVMOOB      BERKSHIRES 

Quallt;  UrnwtbinrM  Pr"lin<-a<T 

We    icuerinlff     MU«f«rtl"n 
ttobt    r    Atkm«m.      WriKlit->t.'wn.    !•«.      Bfll    1  b"n» 


.  C.-S  ALL  ACES.  Beekiai  •!]<•". |?',*"- 
■t.iher   anil    N...riiil«T    I'lH'. .. .••;-»•  b-    "'* 


«E8.  0. 

MO.SD    MI.NOlICA    KAIIM.         .MT      lIKTUKl,. 


OUROC    JERSEY     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 

Jll;   pio.   C..lnn.»l    and  Oru.n  lUcrr>    b'na    hr«.lin« 
1^    ri«ht     t:m     W.    tltlM.        rUri.U.ull.-     Obin 

Dance,  all  la.  Yearlia*  aad  fall  >«•'<'••  *••'  »■* 
Fall  b-jari  Fall  «m«.  bf«l  for  AU.  .Vp*.  and  0.-1. 
Kprln.  p,|i.  e   lal     I     1)    Jarkeon.   R    10.  V.   Wett.  O 


RMISTEREO    0.    I.    C.    Hert    Beat    le»   Mde.  jmn 

hnedet       Alei>    h....klnr!    ordere    fi>r    Au«     ana 
Pip.    BKSJ     H      RIJTI.BIKJB.    Honeedale.    I'a 


a   J 


Luft     Berbablr* 
HOia     rABM. 


Chester  Whites  ^^ 

ABCAAIA    rABM. 


•«IM        B««1eue«l    ««*    0!JJ» 

Prleee^iyaoaeble         Wrije 

CBNTBB     VALLBT.     PA. 


Bred 
PA. 


tnd     Bow     Pica. 
Sowa.      rollle   dofa 

BOX     D.  BALLT 


R»  0.  I.  C.  aad  C.  W.  Pl».  "r^  •"*••;*  "• 

SMltfaetlna    and    ml*    dellterr    faarauail 
JOHW    U    VAN    HORN.  TROY.    PA. 


CMUTCR  WHITE  PI6S.  Heae  ^better.  1>;»|»J» 
ta  reflMrr.  Writi-  v"ur  »«ntv  I'K.N.MROI'T  FAltM. 
CHAR.    H.    IiAltl.lNtJToN.        IMui»uinille.    I"a. 


Registered  0.  I.   C.       „',t\   and   [.rn-n   ri-a»'n- 
•Mf      I,.    D     I.AI'SHKY.    .•<m"keU>wn.    I.anc    f"  .   I'a 

of    breediniE        Ku'ht 
I.    eilbrr    fwi. 
IVarh   It. .11. 'HI     r* 


Berkshire  Pigs  it?  iki  i.u-..  eitb«  «i.  n: 

r!<MM>. 


»»'ll.    IIK 


t  rrr 

Aka 

It    .s. 


Ihjroc-Jersey  ,.r.'^yrr^'r„d  ?U  o/K:."^  iro« 


"l-ATY     llllKiE    FAKM. 


B<>I    5. 


prlree. 
I'llmyra.    Ta. 


S«niee  Bear*.  Several  Um  aaimalt  el  the  hoMe-aiar- 

kt  tnil  hi.mr  lal.lf   It^mI     Ui,-  Chr.ihirr     .\1»>   -  nrlr 
*riK    liltrr.  i.f  |.it<       MorninKHili-   Karm.  fyl'jnia  I'a 

*t8.  BERKSHIRE   PIGS  fee  eale.     Se»t..  Oct.  aad 

~  'fmher  prlcn  ritbl    *  ellta  open:  nlr»  hom  Inn  to 

K.umU       W      J      Mc<;oNNKI.I..        OXFOItH.    I'A 

weeks    old 

rOt-OI.AMIS.    HA 


Hepstered  0.  I.  C.   Ji^,  ',?;  'h,.,,  b-*- 

BRIBAKKlt     IIIIO.S.,    STAn    It. 


"tfilSTEREO    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Five   litter*   to 

*««r   fn,fn       .'ill    wr<k<   old    ipii;»    111   fai-h. 

L    ('     TOMKIN.X.         F:il.-nt..n     l.\r     Vn  ,    I'a 

Buroc  Jersey  Pigs  <>tZ  t^t^l  .T'"''  ' 

CHah    E    F:cii()VIi     .Sunnrside  Farm.   Mun<y.    Pa. 


SIB   TYPE    POLAND    CHIMA8— Boars   aad    sews.    4 

■"•tba   old       Takln,r    ordrrs    for    Kail    Kit'       Prices 
"asonahle      C    P    .sK.rilI.EIl.    Markrlt..n.   I'a 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

Pc<li,r-«      Not  akilt     M    O.   WEEKS.  IX-dnft.  Ohio 


T'sly   Wound   on     Ia'R. — Aliout     2 
wooks  uRo  my  hor.se  got  cut  on  the 
outside     of    the    fore     foot    witli     a 
.scythe.  Ttie   wound  extends  from  be- 
low   iinkle   joint    down  want   and    for- 
ward some  6   indies,  it   also  runs  to- 
wards the  iicel.     Called   veterinarian 
wlio   liaiidaKcd    it    u]).    without    tying 
the  '>  open  lilood  vessels,   L'  large  and 
:*•    small.      He   applied     somethinii;    to 
slop   lileeilin;;  and    bandageil    the  leg 
and    foot.       When    he    let    hfirse    up. 
lilood   started,   so   he  coriled    leR,   tin- 
ishi'd  the  work  al  midnig;ht.  He  came     ^ 
next    moi'iiiiiK   alioiit    noon,      rut   the  \  h^ 
cords,  in   la  minutes  tlie  blood  start- 
ed   iiRaiii,    he    corded    leg    again    and 
said    he    would    leave    the   strings   on 
until  day  aflcr  tomorrow.      I  did  not 
dare  leave  the  cortis  on  .so  long,  call- 
ed   another   vet,    who   came,    tied    the 
;{  small  arteries,  but  horse  bled  until 
be   Went   blind,    and     tumbled    down, 
then   he  bandaged   foot,      also  corded 
the  Ug  above  the  knee.  He  also  gave 
him  stimiihints.   hypod^riiiically,  left 
medicine   to   lie   given   every    4    hours 
and   fed   him  eggs  and   milk.      Later 
I    slackened    cord,      wound    failed    to 
bleed,      lie  soon  developed  purpura.  I 
tailed  same  vet.  who  stitched  wound, 
applieil  dry  C(jrn  starch  under  cotton. 
Later  vet.  gave  me  iodine,  oil  of  tar 
and    glycerine    to    apply.      Hide    has 
torn  off  anil  stitching  gave  way.  vet 
removed   jiroiid-tlesb  and  i.s  expected 
to  treat   the  eyes  in   a  few   days.      I 
saw    your   formula   for    wire   cuts   In 
Pennsylvania   Farmer    and     am   now 
treating   it    myself.      The   horse  eats 
gooti,  walks  fine,  is  not  lame,  wound 
discharges   light   colored    pus.      I  am 
giving  one  dram  doses  of  bromide  of 
potash  3  times  a  day.     The  flesh    on 
outisile  of  wuunti  acts  as  if  it  would 
slough  off.      I'nder   the  fetlock   there 
are  some  cracks,  which   1  paint   with 
tincture  of  iodine.     W.  H..  N'ineveh. 
N.  Y.  All  things  consiilered  you  seem 
to   I*   managing  the  case  very  well. 
It    is    important    that   you    keep    the 
foot  clean,  dust  on  one  part  iodoform 
and    9    parts   boric   acid   daily,      also 
apply    the   oxide   of    zinc    and    boric 
acid  powder  once  daily.  If  the  wound 
tills  with  fungus  tissue,  dissolve  one 
ounce  permanganate  of  potash  in  one 
half   pint  of  water  and   brush   it  on 
fungus    two   or    three    times    a   day. 
^"eed  him  well. 

Indigesion. — I  have  a  cow  that  is 
in  good  order  and  eats  seemingly  as 
well  as  ever,  but  for  a  few  days  has 
not  given  over  4  quarts  of  milk  to  a 
mess,  when  previously  she  gave  14 
quarts.  We  can't  understand  this 
sudden  shrinkage  in  her  milk  yield, 
without  her  showing  some  symptoms 
of  sickness.  T.  J.  O.  Had  you  given 
her  one  pound  of  epson  salts  soon  as 
vou  noticed  the  shrinkage  in  milk 
how  she  would  have  soon  improved. 
Give  her  ounce  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  two  ounces  of  powdered  wood 
charcoal  in  feed  2  or  :i  times  a  day. 
Rheumatism. — I  have  a  sow  which 
will  weigh  about  200  pounds  that 
has  for  the  past  two  days  refused 
food,  she  has  rather  poor  use  of  her 
hind  quarters.  She  prefers  to  lay  on 
the  cool  ground.  C.  L.  H..  Erma, 
N.  Y.  Give  her  tl  ounces  of  castor 
oil.  which  will  purge  her.  Follow 
this  with  a  teasi>o<)nful  of  fluid  ex- 
tract of  gentian  3  times  a  day. 
Change  her  feed,  hand  rub  her  back 
three  times  a  ilay. 

Tumor  Abscess. — I  bad  my  hogs 
Inoculated  with  the  double  treat- 
ment for  hog  cholera,  about  5  weeks 
ago.  now  several  of  them  have  hard 
bunches  where  they  were  injected. 
These  knots  are  hard  and  appear  to 
be  stationary,  but  are  not  painful 
when  pressed.  How  can  such  bunch- 
es be  removed?  W.  A.  G..  Frankford. 
Dela. — Appiv  tincture  of  Iodine  once 
daily,  if  this  fails  to  reduce  them, 
then  have  bunches  cut  out.  Had 
there  been  greater  pains  taken  to  do 
the  work  surgically  fewer  of  you 
pigs  would  have  developed  abscess, 
followed  bv  the  formation  of  tumor. 
If  now  left  alone  until  the  pigs  are 
marketed  the  bunches  will  perhaps 
not  have  changed  much. 
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Lift  the  Mortgage 
with  Dynamite 

Many    an    unprofitable    farm,    lo.ided    with 
debt,  can  be  ni  ii!f  into  a   payin'.?  property 
by  the  u.-.e  of  liyuaiuite. 
No  litul  is  lazy     but  it  rmiiiol  work  for  you 
properly   if  it   is   eoverid  with    nx-ks   and 
stiiiiips,   stranvtlcil   willi  a  hard,  impervious 
subsoil    or    soy:jxy    with    inidr.-iiiied   sw;uiips. 
All  your  laud  will  work  Ibrytm  twenty-four 
hours  a  <l.;y  if  you  giie  it  n  ihmue  hy  ele.ir- 
iuj;  it  and  kie[)inu  it  in  liealthy  eouditioo 
with  the  help  of 

HEIICULES 
DYNAMITE 

Dynamite  is  one  of  the  nu»st  valuable  helpers 

thit  the  fariiuT  can   employ.     You   sliouM 

know  more  about  the  ways  in  which  you 

can  use  it  ti*  lighten  your  work  and  increase 

j'our  protits. 

Siijii  the  coupon  printed  below  and  send  it 

to  till-  Hercules  Powder  Co.   They  will  send 

yoii,_/rf,",  a  copy  of  their  iJS  jjage  'Uustrated 

book  " I'mjjressive  Cultivation." 

Tills  l«M»k  will  tell  you  all  about  the   many 

uses  of  dynamite  on   the  farm  and   in  the 

orchard.    You  sbouhl   have  this  buck — and 

you  can^l  gel  it  too  soir.i. 

Si^ii  tbe  ctuipoii  .•irirl  send  it  today, 

IfEJlCULES  J>OWD£/l  CO, 

83  W.  10th  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


^ 


I 


Hercules  Powder  Co.  63  W.  lOth  Street,  Wilmin(ton,  DoL 

(;cntleineii:— PIcise    send    rie   a   Copy  t.f  "Progrcsiive  Culti- 
vation.**     I  am  interested  i:i  ils-namlte  for ........ 


Nam  •  -. 

Addreii. 


Dairy 


IGUERNSEYS 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

r.KST  in  Hinh  tiradp*  and  ttn- 
Mftrd  l|i.l«l»ln.i.  Kleaant  blcll 
Kraile  ralie«  fr.  eai-ti.  With  ten 
ralve.H  mil  «l'e  rlrnnv  re-i-tcrpd 
bull  frrf  Will  ai-wi't  l.iiH-rty 
Bnnd.,  and  W.  S.  S.  at  par. 
C'.uarantee  ufr  arniil  ami  clad 
It  iOlip  «'.  O 
iranu.      t".   W 


400  SK  400 


no 

150 
70 
10 

60 


Tnth  onra.     Trr  •  lowl  of  lh«M  If  roa  *»■« 

milk. 

Cowa  <hM  to  ealra  ttali  month  and  nait.     Oood 
Maa  tad  tba  baaC  dalrj  t7iw  yoa  far  ■•«. 

Batiatarad  eawa.  fraab  aad  diM  to  olT*  aooa. 

Raclatarad  Bulla.  mWh  •  lot  of  (oe*  toMdlar 

nalfcn.      Tbar   ara  attra  Udk  gmtm      IbMtlT 
dua  to  ealra  thla  mrlac 


CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Department  0 A.  203-205  Savinfi  Banii  Buiklin( 
Ball  Phone  S34  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Wtitp    your 
KII.IS.    JR. 
<-..rtlJM.I.    .N.    Y. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  Jnd  "h^h  .raj. 


marked. 


br«l 

.'raila 
Splendid 


l.ro.Ul.  in:     ■..!».       I!«autlfullr     . 

diTidiuli     j:o   up    Brownrrtift   KarmJ    MKjraw     .N     l 


HIGH     GRADE    HOtSTEIN     CALVES.      Eithar    MX. 

.siiippeil  an>wh.Tf  Write  f..r  pri.M  ..  ''"''IVA.-'i" 
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Making  the  Motor  Truck 

Pay  for  Itself 

The  up-to-date  farm  business  man  is    buying  motor   trucks. 

He  has  figured  out  the  wisdom  of  his  purchase   in  terms  that 
talk  the  loudest:  hard  dollars  and  cents. 


^ 


I 


Even  though  he  may  have  only  two  good 
loads  a  week  to  haul — or  perhaps  a  partial 
load  each  day — yet  he  does  not  hesitate. 

That  truck  will  make  his  trip  to  town  in  a 
few  hours  while  he  must  take  all  day  with 
•  team.  And  he  can  now  compute  the 
ralue  to  himaelf  of  the  hours  saved. 

Furthermore,  when  he  goes  to  town  with 
his  milk  and  produce  he  can  also  take  along 
his  neighbors'  produce  and  bring  back  sup- 
plies for  these  same  neighbors  for  a  consid- 


eration which  makes  it  worth  both  his  while 

and  theirs. 

Hundreds  of  Federal  owners,  for  example, 

are  making  their  trucks  pay  for  themselves 

in  the  haulage  work  which  they  do  at  odd 

times  for  others. 

Buy  a  motor  truck — a  good  motor  truck.  Buy 

it  as  an  investment  which  will  actually  return 

you  dividends  in  time  saved  and  money  earned. 

Such   a   motor   truck    as  the   Federal,   for 
instance. 


^ 


Th»  Ml^witfli  FtiUral  di»trihutisr»  will  ha  glad  to  Jemonttrate  Fmdtral  Trucka 
to  your  tatittaction.      You  tuiti  find  on*  or  more  of  thtm  locatod  nmar  >o<i. 
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Installing  a  Farm  Water  System — I 

This  Article  Discusses  Ways  of  Securing  a  Supply/  of  Water 


Because  of  the  interest  oiii'  farm  readers  have 
In  the  instnllation  of  a  water  s.vsteni  in  the 
honie  and  the  barn,  we  are  fortunate  in  securinR 
from  an  experienced  engineer  in  this  line  a  series 
of  three  articles.  The  first  one  describes  different 
ways  of  securing  a  supply  of  water,  the  second 
will  discuss  the  installation  of  a  system  in  the 
borne  and  the  third  will  treat  of  the  di.-sposal  of 
the  sewage. — Editors. 


A  coijiprehenslve  water  supply , system  for  the 
larm  must  be  designed  with  great  care  and  fore- 
thought; all  possible  developments  and  incre- 
mentg  must  be  well  considered,  so  that  there  may 
l»e  no  replacements,  after  they  are  to  be  incor- 
porate<l.  The  fundamentals  of  the  system  must 
be  weii  proportioned,  and  of  correct  size,  niggard- 
ly or  skimp  designing  may  seem  to  be  demanded 
by  gise  of  purse,  but  it  will  be  found  better  Judg- 
ment and  less  expensve  In  the  end  to  install  the 
esKentials  of  proper  capacity  so  that  all  demrtnds 
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ferably  of  earthenware,  with  tight  joints  to  a 
basin  or  reservoir,  which  shall  act  as  the  re- 
serve snpi'ly. 

The  use  of  a  brook  extending  thru  the  farm. 
with  a  foreign  origin,  as  the  main  water  supply 
for  the  properlty,  Is  not  to  be  accepted  without 
apprehension  and  mistrust.  That  i>oriion  of  thf 
brook  which  lies  within  the  farm  is  of  course 
under  control,  but  that  beyond  is  not,  and  there 
is  always  fear  of  contamination. 

The  artesian  well  is  another  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  general  water  system  and  is  to  bf 
employed  xinder  certain  definite  conditions.  There 
i.'i  always  an  uncertainty  of  its  cost  and  of  the 
(luanlily  and  quality  of  water  which  it  will  yield. 
Where   the  quantity  of   wafer  deman<Ied   is  large. 


tion.  mischief  and  misuse.  The  housing  must, 
be  provided  with  window  and  door  and  with 
ventilation.  Figure  1  shows  a  reservoir  and  grit 
chamber  receiving  overflow   from  spring. 

The  spriiiRs  upon  the  farm  which  may 
be  available  for  the  water  system  are  often  found 
at  an  elevation  consideralily  above  the  house  and 
farm  building.  It  is  poor  designing  and  lacking 
uf  good  Judgment  to  supply  by  gravity  directly  to 
points  of  consumption  from  ibe  springs;  a  re- 
serve supply  at  the  springs  should  be  maintained, 
so  that  any  excessive  demand  may  be  Immediately 
met.  It  is  not  expedient  to  place  tanks  in.  the 
different  buildings  to  act  as  the  reserve.  They 
are  expensive,  their  weight  and  that  of  their  con- 
tents makes  special  framing  necessary,  they  have 
to  be  protected  against  freezing,  and  must  be 
provided  with  special  overflow  connection  to  pre- 
vent iiijury  to  ceilings  below. 


may  be  properly  met.      A  slight  increase  in  cost 

of  the  original    installation    will   be  found   to  be  and  no  other  means  of  supply  are  available,  and 

well  repaid.  the  purite  string  Is  loose,  the  deep  or  artesian  well 

The  problem  of  providing  an  economical,  ade-  will  be  found  to  meet  all  demands. 


quale,  and  reliable  water  system  for  farmers'  use. 
always  demands  a  certain  amount  of  data,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  after  a  most  thoro  explora- 
tion of  the  property  and  a  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions and  requirements.  The  antiquated  method 
of  obtaining  water  fri>m  the  nearby 
well,  with  Its  rope  and  buckets,  or 
even  from  the  pump  at  the  kitchen 
Kink,  should  be  done  away  with  so 
that  this  great  source  of  drudgery 
apon  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
workers   may   not    be   necessary. 

The  dependable  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  proposed  source  of  the 
water  system  must  be  definitely 
known,  there  can  be  no  guess  work, 
the  flow  must  be  carefully  gauged, 
and  If  possible  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, a  chemical  analysis  should  be 
made,  particularly  should  buildings 
be  adjacent.  The  histology  must  be 
most  carefully  investigated  and 
every  safeguard  must  be  con»ldere«l. 
both  for  the  health  of  the  household 
and  the  animals. 

Source  of  Water  Supply 
The  water  system    for    the    farm 
taay  be  derived   from   either  of  two 
Vrtnclpal  souices;  springs  or  brooks, 
*nd  artesian    or  driven   wells.      The 
water  of   the    former    Is   soft   and    is 
more  desirable  for  drinking  and  gen. 
*fal  household   purposes,  ^hile  that  of  the  latter 
■"•y  be    hard    and    not  so   generally    relished,    or 
■ot  so  satisfactory   for  use  in   the   laundry. 

The  Ideal  source  for  the  water  system  Is  of 
*oar8e  the  spring,  which  must  be  thoroly  explored. 
1*he  earth  around  must  be  cleared  away  for  a 
<'on8lderable  distance,  and  the  main  spring  and  all 
**•  tributaries,  surrounded  by  a  tight  masonry 
**11  to  prevent  seepage  from  the  outside,  and 
*1th  curb  extending  well  above  the  surfjtce  of 
jj*fce  surrounding  ground.  From  the  spring  there 
^Mnst  be  l*d  a')   rvpi-flnw  pipe  of  ample  ""Ize.  pre- 


Reserve  Supply 
A   basin   or   reservoir  of   ample   sire   will   be 
lound    necessary   to   act   as   a   reserve  supply    for 
the    water  system,    into    which    may    be   collected 


A  Country  Home  With  City  Conveniences  Beats  a  City  Home 


Elevated   Tank 
I'pon   many  farms   the   source  of  the  water 
system   will  often   be   found   at  a   location   below 
that  of  the  building,  an  elevated   tank   will  then 
be  necessary.      The  reserve  supply  at  the  spring 
must    lie    maintained    uniler    ;.ll    conditions.      The 
••levaleil   tank   is  simple  in   (onstruction,      is  gen- 
erally  Df  wood.   Will   built,  and   must   be   provided 
with    conical,    frost-proof   cover,    and 
scuttle,  for  Inspection.     It  should  be 
of   a   capacity    to   hold    at    least    one 
day's    siipidy.       No    lank    should    be 
smaller  than   l.nuO  gallons — stave  5 
feet,     diameter  6   feet,     and  costing 
about    ?!»0.      The  superstructure   for 
the  tank  must   be  strong,   well   built, 
and  carefully  bracked.  It  may  be  ot 
wood,    pipe   or    structural    steel     foi 
heavy  weights.     The  supply  and  dis- 
charge pipes  for  the  lank  must  enter 
at  the  bottniii  with  suitable  lock  nuts 
and  lead  washers,  It  must  be  provid- 
ed with  overflow  so  that  in  freezing 
weather    ice    may    not    form    on    the 
sides.      The  supply  and  discbarge  to 
and  from  tank  must  be  frost-prfwfeii 
In   a    most    thoro  manner.      The   use 
of  the  supply  pipe  to  the  tank  as  th» 
dls<harge  pipe  is  not   to  be  consldw- 
er':   the  cos!   of  a  separate  discharge 
will  not  add  greatly  to  the  original 
outlay  and  will  obviate  all  sources  o' 
ann<»yance  from  vibrations  and  water 
hammer.      The    necessaiy    height    of 
the   elevated   tank   above   the  groun<' 
can  only  be  determined  by   the  frlc- 
discharge    from     the     tion   head  to  he  overcome   in    the   discbarge   pipe, 
The    basin    must    be     gi'verned    by    its    diameter,    desired    rate    of    dlh- 


and     retained     the    gravity 

spring    upon    the   property. 

of   ample    Capacity,    to   provide   against    shortage    charge  and  length,  which  data  must  be  accurate 

during    the    dry    season.      It    must    be    well    con 


siructed  with  watertight  walls  to  prevent  seepage 
in  or  out,  and  which  shall  extend  well  i.bove 
ground  with  curb.  At  one  end  there  must  be 
built  a  grit  chamber  with  screen,  to  Intercept 
any  foreign  siibstance.  and  into  which  the  over- 
flows from  all  springs  must  be  carried. 

The  reservoir  and  springs  must  be  housed  in 
a   secure   manner   to  provide   against    f"ntamlnft- 


ly  known.  Figure  4  j-hows  the  tank  elevated 
upon  suitable  structure  with  conical  cover  and 
supply   and   discharge   pipes. 

Pumping  Equipment 

There  are  njany  methods  which  may  be  en. 

ployed    for  raising    water  from   its  source  to  the 

desired    point    of    discharge,    all    of    which    have 

their  mer!t»,  are  of  various  types.  arh."t< -i  to  the 
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Fig.  1. Spring  and  Reservoir;  Pump,  Suction  and  Discharge. 


special  duty  to  be  performed,  and  accomplish  the 
desired  results  with  economy  and  efficiency.  All 
pumping  equipment  must  be  placed  as  near  its 
suction  baaln  as  possible  to  reduce  friction  in 
pipe,  and  must  be  carefully  housed  and  protected. 
The  end  of  suction  must  be  provided  with  foot 
valve,  and  the  discharge  pipe  with  a  clieck  valve 
to  relieve  pump.  The  vertical  distance  between 
pump  and  bottom  of  source  of  supply  must  not 
be  over  20  feet.  The  less  suction-lift  is  required; 
the  greater  the  efficiency  in  pumping,  and  lower 
the    coat.      Suction    and    discharge    pipes    to    and 
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Fifi    2. — ^Pump   and   Power   Cro«»-Connected   so 
That  Either  May  Be  Used 


from  pump  must  be  of  correct  size  for  duty  to  be 
performed,  to  lessen  friction  and  to  produce  econ- 
omy. 

The  oldest,  simplest  and  most  economical 
method  of  pumping  of  modern  times,  is  by  means 
of  the  windmill,  but  its  source  of  motive  power  is 
unreliable  in  most  places,  and  varies  greatly  in 
Intensity,  and  can  only  be  put  to  general  use  in 
localities  where  there  is  a  constant  and  depend- 
able air  current.  A  large  reserve  reservoir  in  con- 
nection with  windmill  pumping  is  absolutely  a 
necetwity  and  must  be  provided.  The  pumping  m.-- 
chanism  is  most  simple  and  rudimentary  and  con- 
sIsU  of  a  worJclng  barrel  or  cylinder  with  checic- 
valve  OB  suction  and  discharge  pipes,  and  thru 
which  operates  a  piston  rod  with  piston  at  lower 
end.  into  which  are  built  a  set  of  valves  which 
open  on  the  downward  stroke,  and  close  on  the 
upward,  the  vertical  movement  of  the  piston  rod 
U  produced  by  means  of  connecting  rods  from  the 
crank  of  the  windmill. 

Another  method  of  pumping,  most  common, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  since  our  boyhood 
days  and  which  has  given  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice. Is  by  means  of  the  hot  air  engine  and  pump 
mounted  together  on  a  common  base.  This  type 
ot  equipment  derives  its  power  from  air  heated 
by  coal  or  gas,  Is  most  simple  In  construction  and 
operation,  but  its  efficiency  Is  within  narrow  lim- 
its and  Its  cost  of  operation  rather  high. 

The  gas  engine  as  a  means  of  motor  power 
for  pumping  Is  economical,  is  efflclont  and  has  a 
wide  range  of  activity.     Should  the  farm  be  large, 
a  small,  central  power  plant  will  be   found  most 
necessary  for  pumping,  electric  lighting,  feed  cut- 
ting, sawing  and  many  other  uses,  for  which  the 
gas  engine  may  furnish   the   motor  power.     The 
pumpe  for  this  Installation  should  be  of  the  trip- 
lex   power    pattern    which    are    manufactured    for 
high  or  low  service,  of  various  sizes  and  capaci- 
ties and  most  economical  of  operation  and  efficient 
in  result.     These  pumps  may  be  driven  by  gear  or 
belting,  the  former  being  more  positive  but  nuirh 
more  noisy.      With   a  farm  of  modest   dimensions 
a  central  power  plant  is  not  considered,  in  which 
rase  the  gas  engine  Is  belted  directly  to  the  pump. 
In   Figure  2  Is  shown  a  pumping  outfit   arranged 
with  either  gas  engine  or  windmill  which  is  most 
simple  and  requires  but  little  thought.     In  Figure 
3  Is  .shown  method  of  connecting  discharge  from 
-     pump  of  windmill   into  that  from  gas  engine  to 
tank. 


The  use  of  electricity  as  motive  power  for 
pumping  has  many  advantages,  but  It  will  not  be 
found  economical  except  when  used  In  large  quan- 
tities, the  speed  of  the  motor  Is  high  and  will  re- 
quire reducing  pulleys,  with  current  cheap  and 
constant  it  is  ideal  for  pumping. 

The  pumping  equipment  for  artesian  or  deep 
well  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  windmill  with 
the  difference  th:;t  the  working  barrel  has.  of 
necessity  to  be  so  placed  that  it  is  always  sub- 
merged and  has  ample  supply  to  draw  upon.  The 
motive  power  may  be  either  the  windmill  or  gas 
engine. 

The  use  of  the  centrifugal  pump  for  small 
or  general  use  will  not  be  found  satisfactory,  and 
its  consideration  need  not  be  entertained. 

The  pressure  system  of  pumping  has  sprung 
into  prominence  of  late.  It  can  be  operated  by  a 
small  motor  or  gas  engine,  or  it  can  be  connected 
to  the  dairy   house  or  other   power   that   is   used 

dally. 

It  requires  considerable  attention,  and  has 
a  limited  reserve  supply.  It  Is  most  compact  and 
simple  In  operation  and  can  be  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar or  any  other  location  available,  but  It  must 
be  always  readily  accessible.  In  construction  It 
conslsU  of  a  retaining  cylinder  of  steel  which 
must  be  of  ample  size,  but  which  i«<  usually  limit- 
ed to  the  space  available,  and  which  Is  kept  fill- 
ed and  under  pressure.  In  some  cases  this  Is  done 
by  means  of  an  electrically  operated  pump,  which 
latter  is  provided  with  automatic  starting  and 
stopping  device  governed  by  pressure  In  tank.  To 
maintain  the  desired  pressure  a  small  amount  of 
air  Is  forced  into  tank  with  the  water.  A  thing 
to  be  guarded  against  is  the  possibility  of  the 
tank  being  filled  with  water,  but  lacking  in  air 
pressure,  thru  some  disarrangement  of  the  air  in 
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let  valve.  In  which 
case,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  force. 
With  the  gravity  flow, 
reservoir  or  elevateil 
tank,  every  drop  of 
water  it  contains  Is 
available. 

Lifting  water  by  use 
of  the  hydraulic  ram 
is  probably  the  oldest 
method  of  modern 
times  except  the  wind- 
mill It  is  elementary 
III  I  11  |i  ^  -^  In  construction,  re- 
quires  practically  no 
attention,  but  should 
be  housed  for  protec- 
tion against  weather 
and  Injury.  It  is  moat 
extravagant    in    opera 


Fig.  3. — Connection  Be- 
tween Pnmp  and  Wind- 
mill or  Other  Power. 


been  made  to  place  them  In  presentable  condition. 
Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  sell  junk  at  an  auction 
and  try  to  make  It  better  than  it  is.  But  there 
are  many  fine  tools  sold  which  have  only  had  one 
or  two  years  of  .service  on  the  farm  and  they  can 
be  cleaned  and  oiled  or  even  brightened  with  clean 
paint.  It  will  bring  more  bids  than  can  be  ob- 
tained on  a  good  machine  that  is  caked  with  dust 
and  dirt  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  buyer  cannot 
scratch  deep  enough  to  find  out  the  true  character 
of  the  goods  on  which  he  is  going  to  bid.  Of  course 
he  plays  safe  and  does  not  bid  much  money  on 
tools  of  uncertain  value. 

Livestock  bring  the  best  prices  if  they  are 
cleaned  up  before  the  sale  and  displayed  in  clean 
stalls  or  pens.  Attend  one  of  the  auction  of  an  up- 
to-date  livestock  association  and  note  the  care 
with  which  the  animals  are  groomed  before  the 
sale.  Then  note  the  effect  on  bidders  when  clean, 
sleek  stock  comes  Into  the  ring.  Most  farmerB 
have  attended  live  stock  sales  where  the  cows 
have  been  given  even  poorer  care  than  usual  Just 
because  the  owner  was  In  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Of  course  the  owner  pays  a  huge  price  for 
such  carelessn«83. 

Before  a  sale  of  live  stock  the  owner  should 
look  up  the  ages  of  the  stock  in  the  sale  and  tlie 
breeding  dates.  It  pays  to  have  this  Information 
handy  in  a  note  book  so  that  all  necessary  Infor- 
mation can  be  given  to  prospective  buyers  before 
the  sale  and  during  the  bidding. 

Frequently  certain  buyers  will  not  bid  on  an 
animal  if  the  owner  cannot  give  necessary  Infor- 
mation concerning  its  age  and  breeding.  If  the 
animals  are  registered  It  pays  to  have  the  regis- 
tration papers  at  hand  for  the  examination  of 
buyers.  Have  the  pedigrees  ready  for  Instant  In- 
spection. Have  the  papers  ready  for  delivery  at 
the  close  of  the  sale.  It  Is  poor  'business  to  say 
that  an  animal  Is  eligible  to  registry  but  not  reg- 
istered and  that  you  had  the  pedigree  but  you 
have  lost  it.  The  statement  may  be  entirely  true 
and  yet  It  will  prejudice  many  buyers  against  the 
animal  and  influence  the  size  of  the  bids. 

More  money  can  be  obtained  for  poultry  at  an 
auction  If  the  birds  are  graded  Into  old  hens,  pul- 
lets, cockerels  for  broilers  and  old  cock  birds.  A 
buyer  who  l.s  Interested  In  one  lot  of  poultry  may 
care  nothing  for  the  rest.  If  the  birds  are  lumped 
together  some  market  buyer  will  probably  bid 
them  In  at  the  lowest  price  while  a  grading  of 
the  stock  may  bring  several  dollars  more.  Some- 
times at  an  auction  the  poultry  are  allowed  to 
range  and  the  owner  simply  tells  how  many  birds 
he  owns  and  the  bids  arc  taken  as  so  much  per 
hen.  This  keeps  many  buyers  from  purchasing 
the  stock  as  breeders. — R.  G.  Kirby. 


tlon  and  can  only  be  employed  where  large  qjian- 
tlties  of  water  may  be  available.  Its"  construc- 
tion consists  of  an  Impltus  valve  with  air  cham- 
ber which  is  connected  by  pipe  with  the  source 
of  supply.  In  operation  the  water  passes  thru 
this  valve  which  closes  suddenly,  forcing  a  small 
portion  of  the  water  to  the  desired  height.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  about  one-tenth  of 
water  passing  thru  valve  Is  raised  to  a  height 
ten  times  that  of  the  fall  to  the  pump. 

The  size  of  the  pump  suction  and  discharge 
must  depend  of  course  upon  rate  of  delivery  de- 
sired. It  is  poor  Judgment  to  figure  too  closely. 
This  can  be  well  Illustrated  In  the  example  of  a 
one-inch  and  one  and  one-quarter  inch  pipe,  the 
area  of  the  latter  is  73  percent  greater  than  that 
of  the  former,  while  the  cost  is  only  36  percent 
greater.  No  supply  to  the  house  should  be  less 
than  one  Inch  In  diameter. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  AUCTIOH 

Farm    tools    at   auction   sales   are   frequently 
sold  under  their  real  valiu>  because  no  effort  has 


Fig.  4.— Elevated  Tank  Tower  and  Supply  PiP«* 
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eason  s  Lessons 


C.   C.   HULSAHT.   New  Jersey. 


The  season  now  about  closlnff  brings  very 
vividly  to  one's  mind  the  old,  but  very  true,  say- 
ing, "that  if  our  foresight  were  as  good  as  our 
hind  sight,  we  would  know  more  a  blamed  eight. 

How  easy  it  Is  to  look  back  and  sec,  with 
clear  vision,  what  »•. e  could  not  sec  at  all  when 
looking  ahead,  or  into  the  future.  Not  being 
able  to  penetrate  the  future,  is  what  makes  our 
business-farming  somewhat  of  a  game  of  cliance. 
There  is  not,  neither  can  there  be.  any  hard  or 
fast  rules  governing  agriculture. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

the  result?  My  sweet  corn  was  rfudy  Id  pollinate, 
but  conid  not  becuu.H-  the  pollin  was  never  dry. 
rautaloupes  were  about  ready  to  set  their  main 
crop.  It  was  so  wet,  bees  could  not  work  among 
the  bloom;  hence  they  did  not  set  till  after  the 
worst  was  over,  ami  then  set  all  at  once. 

This  wet  spell  lasted  two  weeks  with  scarcely 
any  sunshine  and  wet  weather  continued  until 
about  September  1st.  The  down  pour  on  July  .Ith 
accompanied  by  hail  practically  ruined  my  early 
tomato  field  causing  the  vines  to  die  prematurely. 
This  might  not  have  occurred  had  that  been  the 
only  shower,  but  from  that  time  (July  .M  on  we 
had  heavy  rains  every  few  days.  It  became  so 
bad  later  in  the  seascin  that  pepper  rcjots  rotted 
off  right  in  the  wet  ground;  hence  a  very  light 
pepper  crop.     The  potato  farmers  have  had  their 


The  scientist   may  tell   us  that  a   given  crop 

of  corn    takes  from   the   soil  so   many   pounds   of  trouble  too;    ixitatoes  have  rotted   badly   in  .some 

nitrogen,    phosphoric    acid    and    potash.      That    a  places.      One   farmer   tells   me   the  rot   was  worse 

crop  of  potatoes  does  the  same,   but   in   different  where  planted  late. 

amounts  of  the  three  principal  elements  of  plant  The  rot  is  not  so  bad  with  the  Giants  as  it 

food;   and   that  a  crop  of  clover  gathers  nitrogen  \a  in  round  stock.      Many  grain  fields  were  caught 

from  the  air  and   leaves  a  goodly  portion   In   the  out,  cut  and  shocked  but  ruined  before  they  could 

soil  to  feed  succeeding  crops.      The  scientist  will  be  dried. 


also  tell  us  that  nitrogen  is  the  element  of  plant 
food  that  promotes  leaf  and  stem  growth;  that 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  by  all  croi)s, 
particularly  those  that  ripen  quantities  of  seed, 
and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  early  maturity 
and  ripening  of  the  crop. 

All  these  teachings  are  quite  true  under 
normal  or  laboratory  conditions,  but 
when  we  run  up  against  abnormal 
conditions  of  weather,  as  has  been 
the  case  this  season  now  closing  It 
knocks  all  scientific  conclusions  side- 
wise  and  chaos  reigns  supreme.  I  do 
not  mean  by  the  above  statement 
that  I  am  taking  issue  with  any  of 
our  scientific  brethren;  far  from  it. 
If  I  have  any  quarrel  It  Is  with  the 
weather  or  Mr.  Rainmaker,  whoever 
he  may   be. 

The  writer  started  his  season  with 
as  much  vim  as  most  any  man  past 
three  score  years  could  muster.  I 
baa  confidence  in  the  world.  In  con- 
ditions, and  In  myself.  To  look  Into 
the  future  as  far  as  It  was  possible 
to  look,  it  appeared  to  be  a  safe 
gamble  to  cut  loose  and  sail  the 
ship  for  all  she  was  worth.  The 
help  question  too  was  more  easy; 
better  men  could  be  had  for  a  slight- 
ly less  wage  than  a  year  ago.  As  the 
volume  of  crop  for  the  previous  two 
or  three  years  has  been  governed  by 
the  amount  of  available  help  to  pro- 
duce It,  it  was  encouraging  to  feel  that  help  could 
be  had  even  at  high  wages.  Fertilizers  were  also 
high,  but  we  paid  the  price,  bought  more  than 
our  usual  supply  because  we  were  going  at  our 
summer's  work  fortified  for  results,  knowing  full 
well  that  an  abundance  of  good  available  plant 
food  was  ensentlal  for  maximum  crops. 

Everything  went  snicK)thly  for  a  time;  crops 
were  planted  a  little  earlier  by  date  than  usual. 
Bweet  corn,  for  table  use.  Is  my  first  crop.  The 
crop  was  planted   about  April   19th  and  came  up 


The  symptom  that  farm  labor  was  luore  plen- 
tiful and  cheaper  early  in  the  spring  soon  faded 
away.  During  late  summer  and  early  fall  it  was 
impossible  to  hire  help  for  prices  farmers  could 
afford  to  pay.  In  my  own  operations  the  feriilUs- 
er  problem  entered  largely  into  a  minimum  yield 
as  well  as  the  very  wet  weather.     That  part  of  It 
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and  wishes  to  quit  farming,  he  ran  sell  half  his 
stock  and  implemenl.s  to  a  worthy  young  man. 
whom  he  thinks  could  operate  his  farm,  and  sell 
half  his  outfit  and  take  his  personal  note  with 
interest  to  pay  for  his  half  as  soon  as  ho  is  able. 

6. — If  the  owner  wishes  to  try  this  plan  he 
can  form  a  partnership  with  a  man  whom  he  can 
trust  and  buy  all  the  outfit  needed,  taking  the 
tenant's  note  lor  his  half,  and  handle  the  income 
himself  monthly,  paying  the  expenses,  then  he  can 
divide  any  surplus  with  his  tenant,  and  retain  a 
little  each  month,  so  as  to  get  his  money  back  by 
degrees  and  be  on  the  safe  side  by  handling  the 
Income  himself  as  the  senior  person  in  the  part- 
nership, as  this  i.s  a  partnership  just  as  a  store 
business  is. 

Renting  for  the  "Thirds,"  means  that  the 
owner  furnishes  the  land,  stock  and  implements, 
and  the  tenant  does  the  work  or  farming  for  "^n 
the  income  of  grain  and  stock,  btil  this  plan  has 
not  worked  out  to  the  satislacticm  of  both  par- 
ties after  the  first  year,  as  the  tenant  will  soon 
have  stock  enough  in  a  few  years,  if  he  raises 
stock,  to  begin  for  himself,  and  go  for  himself,  or 
get  discouraged  and  quit,  as  most  of  them  do  here. 
But.  by  the  half  plan  all  thru  the  question  of 
seed,  feed  and  income,  everything  is  half  when 
anything  Is  bought  or  sold  and  is  less  troi»bIe. 

It  pays  in  trouble  saved  to  have  details  men- 
tioned in  writing  when  renting  a  farm,  so  as  to 
avoid  misunderstandings— J.  N.  Glover,  Union 
Co.,  Pa. 


SEEB  SELECTION 


Loading  Milk  at  Roadside  Station  of  Cooperative  Truck  Route 


will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  article  later.  All 
told,  the  season  has  wound  up  disai>puinting.  Had 
my  foreright  been  as  good  as  Is  my  hindsight,  I 
would  have  managed  differently. 


Renting  Farm  on  Shares 


I  have  read  with  Interest  Mr.  Glover's  dis- 
cussion of  the  renting  question.  May  I  ask  If 
where  the  owner  and  tenant  each  own  about  one 
half  of  the  stock,  tools  and  equipment,  and  they 
splendidly;  hardly  a  hill  missing  in  a  field  of  five  divide  everything  half  and  half  that  is  taken  In 
acres.  Early  tomatoes  were  set  in  the  field  about  from  the  saie  of  what  is  produced  on  the  farm,  less 
the  usual  time,  from  May  7  to  12.  Field  corn  was  ^^:^:^:  ^^^^.^^^^^^llT^o^^^^^^^ 
planted  a  little  earlier  than  usual;  it  came  up  ,^g  tenant  is  a  young  man  just  starting  out  and 
very  good  and  grew  rapidly;  peppers  were  set  at  unable  to  buy  his  half  of  the  stock,  tools  and 
UBual  time  and  started  off  well.  <'antaloupes  were     equipment  how  would  Mr.  Glover  suggest  putting 

A.      ..,«„.n„o.  h„f     the  business  on  a   fair   working   basis?      What   is 
the  general  plan  of  renting  on  "thirds?" — W.  R. 


needing  but 


as  good  as  other  crops  mentioned 
Tery  little  replanting. 

Among  the  permanent  crops  we  have  apples, 
no  fruit  of   any  consequence  this  season.      Grapes 


Mr.  Glover  answers  as  follows: 
1. — The  owner  finds  the  farm  and  the  tenant 
set  a  wonderful  crop,  but  when  the  excessive  wet  ,:oes  or  pays  all  the  labor  on  the  farm,  except  that 
weather  came  rot  developed  and  destroyed  pro-  of  threshing,  silo  filling,  hay  baling  and  corn 
bably  40  percent  of  the  crop,  however,  we  harvest-  shelling;  each  would  pay  half  for  machine  work, 
ed  5  tons  on  two  acres  and  sold  them  as  cut  for    outside  of  regular  labor. 


190  per  ton.  Asparagus  was  about  normal,  but 
•old  slightly  higher  than  It  did  the  year  previous. 
This  sound  good  so  far,  does  It  not?  I  think  so, 
and  did  think  the  same  when  all  crops  were  as 
described;  but  I  am  not  up  to  July  yet. 


2. — The  owner  pays  all  the  Insurance  on 
farm  buildings,  but  each  pays  half  the  Insurance 
on  live  stock,  grain  and  implements. 

3. — Each  stands  half  the  repairs  on  Imple- 
ments, and  each  pays  half  the  fertilizer  used,  but 


In  June  It  began  to  get  a  little  dry  and  as  the  the  owner  or  landlord  pays  for  all  the  lime  bought 

month  wore  on  without  any  rain  one  would  hear  for  the  farm,  as  it  Is  supposed  to  be  more  lasting 

on  either  hand  "we  need  rain."  Soon  one  came  that  in  its  effects. 

was  hailed   with  delight  and  it   did  a  lot  of  good  4. — Many  young   men   would   begin   farming, 

loo.     On  July  5th  there  came  a  thunder  shower  if  they  had   the  money,  and   it  costs  leas  to  buy 

with   a  down   pour  of  rain   with   hail;      that   was  imd  pay  for  half  the  .stock  and   implements  than 

when  the  farmers'  trouble  began  who  were  trying  for  fhe   whole  outfit,   so  this  method   will  enable 

to  grow  crops  like  myself.     This  was  followed  by  men    to    begin    farming   with    less  capital   or    not 

repeated  showers  and  cloudy  threatening  weather  require  them  to  go  into  debt  so  much, 

for  two  werks,  without  any  sun.^hine.     What  was  5. — When  an  owner  of  a  farm  ha*?  It  stocked 


Every  year  we  farmem  are  do- 
ing the  very  best  we  can  to  get  the 
top  notch  seed  corn  for  fhe  coming 
crop.  We  save  seed  from  stalks  that 
just  suit  us  and  then  select  the  best 
ears  from  the  corn  that  grew  correct- 
ly on  the  stalk.  It  seems  like  a  lot 
of  bother  for  nothing  to  some  of  our 
olcl.T  farmers  but  we  know  that  It 
pays  and  pays  big  for  the  time  we 
put  In  at  the  job. 

Itut  sometimes  during  the  last 
year  I  have  been  wondering  why 
we  don't  try  to  do  something  about 
SDini-  of  our  other  crops  as  well  as 
the  corn.  Our  oats.  #or  instance, 
Tulsht  be  a  good  place  to  stop.  I 
do  not  know  the  variety  of  oats  that 
I  am  growing.  That  sounds  rather 
queer  but  III  venture  to  say  that 
many  farmers  do  not  know  the  var- 
iety of  oats  they  grow.  How  about 
It? 
My  oats  average  pretty  well  with  those  of 
the  country  around  me,  tho  1  don't  get  the 
highest  yields  with  a  soil  not  particularly  adapted 
to  this  crop.  I  clean  the  .seed  and  treat  It  every 
spring;  but  fhe  seed  Is  mixed.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  heads  of  some  of  the  best  oats  1 
have  could  easily  be  saved  and  In  2  or  3  years  I 
might  have  a  variety  that  would  beat  what  I  now 
have  by  10  bushels  to  the  acre  or  even  more.  It 
is  not  impossible  at  all. 

Wheat  has  come  in  for  a  little  t>elter  show- 
ing tho  some  of  us  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  variety.  Barley  is  another  crop  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  Once  in  a  while  a  city  dweller 
tells  UH  that  we  are  a  slow  bunch  and  after  the 
spontaneous  Indignation  dies  down  I  have  to  agree 
with   him.      Don't   you   ever   feel   that   way? 

Not  many  miles  from  here  are  two  farms 
owned  by  brothers.  They  devote  their  time  to 
truck  and  fruit  farming.  I  know  these  •men  and 
they  have  tcjd  me  their  experience  with  tomatoes 
as  a  crop  for  the  canning  factory.  They  have  re- 
peatedly taken  off  crops  of  20  tons  to  the  acre 
and  we  wondered  why  they  could  do  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  average  farmers.  Here  Is  the  secret, 
they  do  not  btiy  their  plants  of  the  company  that 
takes  the  tomatoes,  but  raise  their  own.  The 
earliest  tomatoes  and  the  finest  ones  are  saTed 
each  year  for  seed;  by  doing  this  for  a  few  years 
they  have  a  strain  of  tomatoes  that  is  far  better 
than  the  average. 

We  are  not  taking  care  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  with  us  to  produce  better 
crops.  Just  now,  it  is  discouraging  to  go  ahead 
much,  with  agitation  trying  to  force  our  prices 
down  but  we  must  remember  that  the  more  we 
produce  to  the  acre  of  any  crop  the  lower  the  cost 
per  bushel  or  pound  of  that  crop  and  it  will  help 
to  bring  a  fair  profit  in  spite  of  a  lower  than 
fair   price. — Earl   Rogers,   Ohio. 
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Putting  Cooperation  Into  Practice 

«v  CIIAKLKS  H.  DARLINGTON,  (  HKSTRR  <  O.,  I'A, 


Silo  Painting  Pays 

A  coat  of  good  paint— NICE 
PAINT- —will  prevent  your  silo 
from  alternate  swelling  and  dt-y- 
ing  (caused  by  outside  moisture) 
at  ttie  same  time  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  wood. 

For  Cement,  Concrete,  Stucco  or 
Hollow  Tile  silos  use  "Nice" 
C.  M .  T.  Coating.  Made  especially 
forthispurpose,  White  and  Colors. 

Adds  years  of  life  to  your  silo,  to  say 
nothing  of  (treatly  improving  its  appear- 
ance, thus  adding  to  the  general  value 
of  your  wh)>le  farm.  It  will  pay  you 
many  times  in  the  end  to  care  for  your 
silo  hy  painting  it  and  using 


^iT 
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At  a  local  grange  meetiag  the  pur- 
chasing agent  said,  ainoiiR  othiT  re- 
marlis:  "It  is  not  easy  to  gel  up 
club  orders  or  to  get  concessions  in 
prices,  but  it  can  be  done.  The  pur- 
chase must  be  for  cash,  but  ihe  farm- 
er seldom  puts  tip  the  cash  until  he 
gets  delivery — sometimes  not  then  I 
have  done  the  worlc  for  nothing, 
have  sometimes  had  as  much  as  $150 
of  my  own  money  invested,  and  had 
to  wait  at  times  for  months  to  get 
the  last  of  it  out  again.  I  do  not 
think  co-operative  buying  will  work 
out  in  practice.  What  we  ought  to 
give  our  efforts  to  is  co-operative 
selling." 


.small  farm  neighbors,  witli  not 
enough  wlioat  each  ti)  liii  a  car,  .sell 
their  crop  to  a  local  buyer  in  .some 
adjacent  town.  This  buyer  grades 
each  offering  as  it  comes  to  him  to 
suit  hi.<  notion  and  ships  another 
train  loid  to  the  same  Chicago  ele- 
vators. (Don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  any  mistakes  of  judgment  of 
the  local  biiyer  will  favor  the  little 
farmer.  When  I  lie  buyer  is  also  the 
grader  he  doesn't  make  that  sort.) 
The  grader  at  Chicago  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  price  and  every  lot  that 
reaches  him  gets  an  eq\ially  square 
deal. 

On   this  very  point  turns  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pacific  coast  co-operative 


1       Dut   co-operative   selling     has     its 
difficulties  also,  despite  all   that   has    apple  shippers.      The   growers   bring 
recorded    of    its  succe.ss.     Can     their   crop — run   of^the  orchard — to 


been 
I  you   get   a   neighlwrhood   of   farmers 
to  club  together  and  ship  a  car  load 


rpr' 


paints.  There  is  one  specially 
madefor  useon  thesilo.  Re- 
member that  NICE  PAINTS 
are  backed  by  a  reputation 
for  honest  paint  making  for 
over  forty  years.  Only  the 
purest  of  leads,  oils,  zincs, 
and  other  pigments  go  into 
them.  Your  dealer  can  sup- 
ply you;  if  not,  write  us 
direct. 

A  BooklH  latOt  haclnt.  calltJ  'PainI 
Pdnitru."  uilt  oct  OJ  a  rrajy  rtftrence 
'or  you  ee99rtng  any  p*i>nl  auhj9€l. 
WrlU  for    yom    copy  lojay 

EUCELNE  E.  NICE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


of  young  cattle  or  hogs  to  a  central 
market?  Not  more  than  once.  The 
buyers  look  over  the  lot  on  its  ar- 
rival, notice  a  cull  animal  or  two  in 
It.  and  shave  Ihe  offering  according 


the  packing  station  where  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  agent  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  agent  has  each  load  sort- 
ed and  packed  by  experts,  giving  the 
grower  credit  for  exactly  what  he 
delivers  of  each  grade.  The  packed 
result  is  sent  to  market  in  carloads, 


ly.  The  shippers  are  not  pleased,  and     as   the   property    of   the    Association 


'HICE-RUMT 

Noprnsuse 


\m 


:hicec 


when  they  learn  the  facts — if  they 
(ver  do — they  decide  firmly  not  to 
enter  a  combine  of  that  sort  again 
with  Jones  until  he  raises  and  ships 
fis  good  stock  as  they  do;  and  Jones 
constitutionally   can't.      They     won't 


and  v.-hatever  profits  accrue  are  di- 
vided equitably  among  the  member.-;. 
The  grader  and  packer  works  for 
who  pays  him — the  Association — 
and  the  producers  all  look  alike  to 
him.     But  the  profit  of  the  .\ssocia- 


ship  with  him.  they  can't  make  up  a     tion  is  the  protifof  each  member,  and 


Spend 
a  cent 

before 
You 
Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  else 
where,  send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  f. nd  cut.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  [.ay. 
Send  quick.  We  reed  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


ThOM  dexrinc  to  >hip  ■(  onc«  can  do  to  In  con- 

fidenc*.    We  euarantc*  highett  prices  and  bbcrd 

staortmenti     Our  3J  yean  enpefjence  ii 

Vrotectjon. 

IVxaa  ara  aoannc  hifti  nctit 

now    Thta  mMm  w«  can  pay 

yvn    man    than    ev«T    bcfar* 

Sup  immxliatrly   or  "ictxl    fofi 

prtn  liaL    Act  qokk  I 

NSobel.Inc 

V22Wcst17»St. 
P«>il6-NgwYork 


I'RICl.     , 
LIST        ^ 

FREE ! 

U-RITE     A 

^  TO  DAY  y.  ' 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX. BEAR.BEAVER. LYNX. 
1I.WILDCAT.MUSKRAT 
MARTEN.MINK.tlS 

'    YfElL  PAYS  THE  MOST 
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K'T'.itatioa  Co<inH 
in  Any  Buaini'M  Tweniy- 
Hre  yean  of  Kur  UusineM  in 
New  York  City  Alwaya  DK- 
I'KNOAHt.E.  RELIABLE  and 
HROtiUtX-SlVE  Mr.  Georse  Sineer 
takaa  peraonaJ  charge  of  each  ship- 
ment of  raw  fura  ft«>nt  to  GeorRe 
SIncer  Fur  Co  .  Iherrbj  Innrins  each 
one  of  oar  ahipper*  EXt'EKT  bard- 
Itna  wKtrh  nteana  lUH 
PRlCE.^  ard  JL.STGRAU- 
INO,  Alwaya.  Get  oo  our 
irailing  liat  at  ooee  and  we 
will  keep  yoa  posted  thru- 
out  the  aeaaon.  We  par 
five  per  cent  eitra  oa  all 
ahipmanU  of  BO  or  over. 

GEOKCE  SmCEK  H)!  GO. 
[>«p.H,2nW.2fthSt..  N.T. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writini?  to  Advertisers 


carload   without  him:    and   co-opera 
tive  selling  drops  out  right  there. 

The  jolier  that  talves  th*>  farnier"- 
l.est  trumps  away  from  him.  either 
l.uyinK  or  sellinR.  is  GradinK.  Wliere 
co-operative  sclllnK  has  been  i>  suc- 
cess it  has  been  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  grading  pait  of  the  game 
was  fair  to  him.  L«t  us  see  how  thi.s 
worlds  out: 

Smith  shaltes  down   a   few  barrels 
of  apples  into  the  long  grass  in  his 
orchard,  and  soils  them  to  the  town 
grocery  at.  say.  fifty  cents  a  bushel, 
little  and  big.     The  next  lime  he  is 
in   town  he  may  ^ee   in   the   grocery 
window     his    own    apples— some     of 
them    sorted    ami   polished    and    per- 
haps    wrapped    in    tissue    pai»er — at 
two  for  five  cents.     The  storelteeper 
has  graded  those  apples  for  his  mar- 
ket, and  be  sells  even  the  culls  at  a 
profit.      The    next    tim.'    Smith    tries 
his  own  hand  at  grading  but  he  does 
not  know  the  grocer's  customers  and 
the  v.orit  is  amateurish.     So  he  gets 
little   more;    not   enoiigh    to   pay    for 
the  time  he  put  in.     Th-  grocer  isn't 
going    to    give    away    bis      joiner    to 
Smith,      and  so  he   t^lls  him:      'but 
these   are  shaiieii    apples,   and   bruis- 
ed.      Bring    n»e    hand-piclied    ones." 
Smith  tries  hand-picliing  and  home- 
grading,  and  gets  sixty  cents  a  b-sh- 
el       That    d<jesn't    pay    liim.    ■v.  .    he 
gives   up   and    falls    baoli   oi   s.nlten 
.Tpples. 
fifty  cents. 

Uobinson  runs  a  dairy  and  hauls 
his  mi!l<  to  the  creamery,  which  pays 
so  much  a  pound  with  a  stated  pre- 
mium for  butterfat.  The  creamery 
weighs  in  his  millt  and  conducts  its 
own  butterfat  test,  and  the  net  re- 
sult is  that  Robinson  gets  for  his 
milk  just  what  the  creamery  chooses 
to  give  him.  It  may  be  a  just  price 
and  it  may  be  not:  he  has  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  terms  read  fair,  but 
the  grading  is  all  In  the  buyer's 
hands. 

One  more  example  and  the  last: 
Dalrymple  ships  a  train-load  of 
wheat  from  his  own  bins  direct  to 
Chicago.  It  is  put  into  elevator 
there,  graded  as  it  goes  in.  and  re- 
ceipts are  given  him  for  so  many 
bushels  of  each  ?rade      Fifty  of  his 


.«o  tlie  grower  gets  just  what  is  com- 
ing to  him.  which  is  all  the  farming 
community  has  ever  a.=fked  of  thJ 
market. 

Along  these  lines  farmers  mu.<t 
look  for  any  real  and  permanent 
lieneflts  from  co-operation.  They  can 
not  do  their  own  grading  and  get  llie 
tost  of  time  back.  The  market  will 
not  i>ermlt  It.  but  always  finds  a  rea- 
son v:ixy  the  grading  will  not  do.  It 
is  useless  to  urge  them  to  try  It. 
They  will  always  be  at  tlie  mercy  of 
the  l/uyer  when  the  buyer  does  the 
grfi^!"S,  however  fair  the  proposi- 
tion i:.ay  look  or  read  in  general 
terms.  The  buyer  will  never  in  fact 
accept  the  seller's  grading. 

The  answer  then,  lies  in  limiing 
workable  methods  in  as  many  lines 
of  farm  production  as  possible  for 
Fecuring  independent  graders,  um- 
pires, who  have  no  interest  in  the 
sale,  who  draw  their  pay  from  some 
outside  y<»!i'ce  or  equally  from  both 
btiyer  antl  seller.  The  coal  oper.i 
tors  weigh  each  carload  as  it  come 
from  the  mines.  But  the  miners 
have  demanded  and  secured  th^ 
right  to  maintain  a  check-weigher 
in  their  own  interest  at  the  com- 
pany weigher's  oMk)w.  to  see  that 
they  gel  justice.  The  farmer  who 
kills  and  dresses  a  couple  of  hogs 
with  iHjrk  at  10  cents  per  pound  may 
find   when   he  gets   to  town  that  the 


run  of  the  orchard,  and   the    buyer  demands  the  plucks  free,  docks 

the  seller  a  certain  number  of  pound* 
"shrinkage"  and  ir-.^lsts  on  paying 
by  the  flgure.t  on  his  own  scale  beam 
What  the  farmer  needs  there  is  an 
independent  party  who  will  pass  ex- 
pert judgment  on  that  pair  of  hog». 
and  label  each  with  Its  net  rash  price 
at  current  market  rates,  for  any  buy- 
er to  clt)se  with  at  sight. 

Milk  producers  could  profitably 
form  a  local  association  and  insist  on 
an  umpire  milk  appraiser,  paying 
half  his  salary,  whose  work  would  be 
subject  to  inspection  and  criticism 
by  either  buyer  or  seller  at  any  time 
There  will  be  found  many  practi- 
cal objections  in  trying  to  apply  f**'* 
Idea,  but  there  are  none  insuperable 
The  miners  have  found  the  answer* 
The  western  fruit  growers  hare 
foun  1  the  answers     The  fanners  »re 
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ji;«t  as  capable,  and  they  have  the 
ersn^es  to  thresh  them  out  in.  Many 
lines  of  farm  production  are  too 
rmall  and  scattered  to  bear  the  cost 
of  an  umpire  between  them  and  the 
buyer,  but  when  such  a  system  is 
once  established,  and  applied  to  even 
one  line  in  a  community  its  farmers 
rill  be  on  the  high  road  to  fair  sell- 
i  ig.  And  that  line  will  either  mo- 
nopolize the  Industry  of  that  neigli- 
t>orhood  or  it  will  point  and  pave  the 
way  to  like  co-operation  in  other 
lines. — Charles  H.  Darlington. 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS 


Storing  Away  Machines 

The  other  day  we  were  backing 
the  binder  into  the  rear  of  the  car- 
riage house,  where  it  is  kept  over 
winter,  when  my  friend  Hill  came 
along.  The  doorway  was  narrow, 
and  the  horses  were  a  little  nervous 
about  backing  the  heavy  machine, 
M>  that  all  hands  were  relieved 
when  the  Job  was  finished  without  a 
(■mash  up.  Then  Bill  made  a  sugges- 
tion: 

"Take  a  board  off  the  back  of  the 
Mied."  he  said,  "and  fix  it  so  that  it 
«aB  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced. 
Then,  the  next  time  you  want  to 
inn  the  binder  in,  take  out  the  board 
pass  a  rope  thru  the  hole  and  fasten 
It  to  the  binder.  Hook  the  team  to 
the  other  end,  and  pull  the  machine 
In.  It's  much  ea.sier.  and  it  works 
fine.    We  tried  it  up  to  our  place." 

Wrap  a  greased  rag  around  the 
>nottcr  bills,  when  thru  harvesting, 
to  prevent  rusting. 

Seeding;  the  Shock  Rows — Wheat 

After  Com 
The  oat  crop  is  being  cut  out  of 
the  rotation  in  some  sections,  and 
wheat  follows  din-cily  after  corn. 
i'Bually  the  corn  is  carried  off  Into 
fhock  rows,  which  nre  spaced  as  far 
i.pirt  as  convenient.  It  Is  often  im- 
.  possible  to  get  the  corn  husked  In 
time  to  seed  down  these  shock  rows 
with  wheat  and  grass.  Last  year  we 
disked  the  old  shock  rows  In  the 
forlng.  and  sowed  them  to  oats,  for 
«  nurse  crop,  with  timothy  and  clov- 
er. By  this  method,  we  got  a  good 
ntch  of  grass  where  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  nothing.  After  the 
wheat  was  harvested,  we  cut  the 
otts,  and  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
tell  where  the  spring  seeding  had 
lifen  made.  If  the  oats  are  sown 
lather  thinly,  and  cut  for  hay  In- 
ttMd  of  being  allowed  to  mature, 
the  grass  and  clover  may  take  bet- 
ter. 

Saving  the  Dry  Mash 
Oor  hens  apparently  relish  the  beef 
Wrap  in  their  dry  mash  more  than 
•one  of  the  other  Ingredients,  be- 
•■••e  they  will  often  pick  out  the 
Uttle  particles  and  spill  the  rest  on 
'he  floor,  where  it  Is  wasted  In  the 
litter.  We  tried  several  kinds  of  wire 
•(reens  and  gratings  designed  to 
prevent  the  mash  from  being  thrown 
•«t,  with  no  success.  To  prevent  the 
■oaah  from  being  wasted,  I  made  a 
'w  to  set  under  the  hopper,  about 
m  inches  wider  than  the  bottom  of 
'he  hopper,  and  covered  it  with  a 
'fsme  to  which  1  tacked  inch  mesh 
'^•ttltrjr  netting.  The  hens  stand  on 
the  «4ge  of  this  box  to  eat,  and  what 
'*«f  spill  falls  thru  the  wire  Into 
'^  hex  and  is  saved.  The  box  should 
"St  be  more  than  six  or  seven  Inches 
*Wer  than  the  hopper.  In  order  to 
^•Wnt  droppings  from  contamlnat- 
»•«  the  apilled  feed. 

Incidentally,  the  hens  that  are 
'""St  persistent  in  picking  over  the 
"'Mh  for  the  beef  scrap  lay  the  most 

•SSB. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

Work  Shoes 


5—385 


It  Is  surprising  to  note  the  effect 
that  different  kinds  of  work  shoes 
can  have  on  one's  feelings  hy  the 
end  of  the  day.  Heavy,  clumsy 
shoes  may  weigh  as  much  as  live 
pounds  to  the  pair,  and  will  tire  a 
inan  as  much  as  a  day's  hard  work, 
if  the  job  involves  much  walking.  In 
ordinary  situations,  a  light  pnir  will 
do  much  better.  Tlio  "Scout  .Shoes." 
so-called,  are  light  and  easy  on  the 
•feet,  and  yet  are  very  tougli  and  give 
long  .service.  It  is  hard  to  litid  a 
better  work  shoe  for  general  wear. 

It  pays  to  keep  the  work  shoes 
well  greased  or  oiled  with  harness 
dressing,  which  increases  their  life 
and  helps  to  waterpr<M)f  them.  Shoes 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  run-over  heels. 
Attention  to  these  points  seems  a 
little  thing,  but  foot  comfort  is 
worth  a  good  many  dolKirs.  If  a 
man's  feet  hurt  or  are  tired,  he  feels 
It  all  over.^ — U.  L.  Scharring-Hausen. 


PHOSPHATED  MANURE 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
In  dealing  with  soil  fertility  experi- 
ments at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which  now  cover  more  tlian  2."; 
years'  work.  Is  th:it  acid  phosphate 
added  to  stall  manure  is  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  known.  While 
greater  crops  may  bi'  grown  with 
large  amounts  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers, the  greatest  economical  re- 
turns and  even  yields  come  from 
phosphated  manure.  This  new  fer- 
tilizer is  made  by  simply  adding 
about  40  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
to  a  load  of  manure  when  It  is  re- 
moved from  the  stable  or  barn. 

Even  with  corn  at  $1  a  bushel, 
•wheat  at  |2  and  hay  at  $20  a  ton.  1 
ton  of  acid  phosphate  used  to  rein- 
force manure  has  returned  more 
than  $200  worth  of  crops  at  a  21- 
year  average  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station. 

These  fertility  experiments  show 
that  the  acid  phosphate  should  be 
combined  with  stall  manure  to  be 
most  effective.  The  average  yields 
for  21  years  at  the  station  with  stall 
manure  and  acid  phosphate  arc  66 
bushels  of  corn,  28  bushels  of  wheat 
and  4.900  pounds  of  clover.  On 
land  that  received  no  treatment  the 
yields  are  35  bushels  of  corn,  13 
bushels  of  wheat  and  2,800  pounds 
of  clover. 

Station  officials  point  out  that  the 
tise  of  phosphated  manure  for  top- 
dressing  wheat,  or  for  land  to  be 
plowed  down  for  corn  next  spring  is 
particularly  effective  now  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  more  food  and 
more  economical  costs  in  crop  pro- 
duction. 


CUT  STRAW  rOR  MANURE 


While  we  would  not  advocate  cut- 
ting straw  for  the  farmer  who  is 
very  busy  and  has  no  spare  time,  yet 
in  many  Instances  It  may  prove  prac- 
tical and  undoubtedly  very  profitable 
to  cut  straw  before  being  used  for 
bedding.  When  straw  is  abundant 
it  Is  used  likewise.  It  may  be  made 
more  serviceable  by  cutting  into 
short  lengths.  The  reason  for  this 
is  because  when  loose  straw  Is  used 
it  absorbs  the  liquid,  of  course,  but 
it  does  not  decompose  as  speedily  as 
When  it  is  cut.  It  becomes  a  better 
absorbent  also.  The  manure  will  be 
more  v.ilnable  because  the  loss  of 
ammonia  will  be  checked  by  the  use 
of  suitable  absorbent  material.  We 
admit  the  extra  labor  incurred  will 
binder  many  farmers  from  practicing 
this,  yet  we  cannot  honestly  dispute 
its  value. — Warner  E.   Farver. 


Winter  is  Coming! 


Get  Radiator  Ready  NOW! 

Even  the  smallest  farm  cottage  can  now  have  Hot  Water  Radiator 
heating.  With  the  invention  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  the  fanner  can  enjoy  utmost  fuel  saving  and  have  the  great- 
est comfort  all  winter  long. 

The  IDEAL-Arcola  is  a  water-jacketed  Radiator-Boiler  and  circu- 
lates its  heat  to  adjoining  rooms  thru  pipe-connected  AMERICAN 
Radiators— making  a  complete,  safe,  and  permanent  heating  plant. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  outfit  of  just  the 
proper  size  for  warming  your  home — and  at  a  very  reasonable 
figiu^ef    Send  Jor  special  booklet  on  the  IDEAL-Arcola! 


American  X  Ideal 

il  Radiators  ^IBoilers 


IDEAL     Boiler* 

will  lupply  ample 
beat  on  ont  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
34  bour«,  depend' 
Inc  on  MTcrity  of 
weatlier.  Bvery 
ounce  of  fuel  U 
nade  to  jHek]  ut- 
uuxt  rciults. 


Bett  heat  for  farm 
home  becaute  it  gives 
(reateat  comfort  at 
least  cost,  better 
health,  and  leas  labor. 

No  cellar  or  water  supply  necessary! 

You  get  back  the  first  cost  even  if  you 
sell  or  lease,  and  you 
get  big  yearly  fuel 
savings ;  so  why  delay 
on  a  sure,  high-paying 
investment  like  this  ? 


Call  up  your  dealer  today 
and  ask  him  to  give  you 
an  estimate  for  installing 
IDEAL- AMERICAN 
beating  this  week.     It  can  be  done  in  a 

few  days  in  any  kind  of  building  without 

disturbing  the  family. 


Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  "  Ideal 
Haating."  It  tells  you  things  yoa  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  Puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  Aslifor 
booklet  on  "IDEAL-Arcola"  if  interested. 


Our    IDEAL   Hot 

Water  Supply  Boil> 
era  will  aupply 
plenty  of  warm  wa- 
ter for  home  aoJ 
stock  at  unall  oo«t 
of  few  (ioUara  for 
fuel  for  acatoo. 
Temperature  kept 
juit  ri«ht  by  5|r<- 

€hon       Reculator. 
/rite  for  booklet. 


Sold  by  sll  deal- 

era.  No  exclusive 
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Our  fob  l»  to  serve  our  reaJera.      Whtneoer  and 
whereoer  wecanhelpymi,  uirlUtis.— The  Editor*. 


An  Educator  Gone 

A  CABLEGRAM  from  Gibralter  brought  the 
satl  newB  that  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  chief  of 
the  Agronomy  Department  of  Illlnoia  College  of 
Agriculture,  had  died.  He  went  abroad  a  few 
months  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  this  Government 
to  assist  In  agricultural  development  of  some  of 
the  Medlteranean  countries.  He  was  about  53 
years  old,  and  his  death  will  be  a  severe  loss  to 
agricultural  science.  Few  men  have  gained  the 
prominence  in  experimental  work  as  has  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  his  removal  from  the  MU'.dle  West  will 
aadly  be  felt. 


Watch  the  Dog  Law 

READING  between   the  lines  In  the  report  of 
the  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  County  Commissioners  one  detects  a  sen- 
timent in  that  organization  that  is  opposed  to  the 
present  dog  law  of  this  state.     This  opposition  Is 
baaed  upon  an  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  It.    Careful  ob- 
servation will  show  that  the  law  Is  not  enforced 
In  a  great  many  places,  but  that  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  law.     It  is  due  to  the  laxness  of  spineless 
officials  who  have  a  keener  interest   In  retaining 
their  position  than  In  the  enforcement  of  law.  It 
is  altogether  possible  that  the  present  law  might 
be  improved,  but  whenever  the  question  is  open- 
ed up  it  Is  a  mighty  hard  Job  to  put  thru  any 
really  protective  legislation,  because  of  the  many 
opposing   interests.      We   had   better   hold   on   to 
what  we  have,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  by  tinkering  with  It. 

Thinking  Time  and  Reading  Time 

WrIEN  the  wonderful  autumn  days  begin  to 
shorten,  the  fanner  has  more  time  for  the 
quiet  strengthening  of  his  faith  and  love  for  the 
farm.  It  Is  because  he  has  time  to  think,  to  com- 
mune with  nature,  which  he  of  all  men  best 
knows  and  understands,  that  the  farmer  loves  the 
autumn  season.  Mother  Nature's  book  is  before 
him;  if  he  can  Interpret  her  lessons  he  will  be 
better  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  her  the  com- 
ing season.  Autumn  time  Is  thinking  time  on 
the  farm. 

Following  these  shortening  autumn  days 
comes  the  lengthening  winter  evenings  when  the 
farmer  has  more  time  for  reading.  No  other 
class  of  men  have  greater  opportunity  for  read- 
ing than  the  farmer.  In  his  well-lighted  home — 
for  practically  all  rural  homes  can  now  be  well- 
lighted — the  farmer  has  more  time  for  reading 
than  the  city  man.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  80  many  of  our  well-read,  clear-thinking  peo- 
ple are  farmers.     Who  can  say  how  much  good 
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will  come  from  reading  good  books  and  periodicals 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Surely,  the 
farmer  can  not  afford  to  allow  them  to  pass  with- 
out providing  his  home  with  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  and  reliable  reading.  Winter  time  is 
reading  time  on  the  farm. 

More  Work ;  Less  Talk 

THOMAS    CARLISLE,    in    a   general   appeal    to 
humanity,  once  cried: 

"Produce!      Produce!      In   God's   name.   Pro- 
duce!" 

It  is  doubtful  if  those  in  the  time  it  w;:s 
uttered  needed  the  exhortation  one  half  as  much 
as  it  is  needed  just  now.  With  half  Ihe  world 
torn  up  and  millions  clammoring  for  tho  necosai- 
ties  of  life  and  other  millions  anxious  to  buy  lux- 
uries as  well  as  necessities,  it  is  a  burlosque  upon 
human  Intelligence  that  we  should  have  in  this 
country  alone  2.000  strikes  now  in  progress.  Mills, 
mines,  factories  are  crippled  In  many  places  be- 
cause of  strikes;  but  In  spite  of  this,  farms  are 
short  of  help  and  farmers  are  working  double 
time  but  not  for  double  pay.  The  air  is  full  of 
talk.  Everybody  Is  willing  and  anxious  to  talk. 
Conventions,  committees,  investigators,  orators 
and  agitators  galore  seek  a  remedy  in  some  new- 
fangled panacea  when  the  only  remedy  is  work. 
When  Colonel  House,  the  "Silent  Man"  arrived 
from  the  Europe  the  other  day  the  reporters 
sought  an  interview,  but  he  replied:  "Every- 
thing on  every  subject  that  can  be  said,  has  been 
said."  Would  that  everybody  thought  the  same 
and  would  go  to  work  in  the  good  old  way,  and  In 
the  old  time  spirit! 

Americanism:  What  Is  It? 

JUST  now  there  Is  special  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  i:istitutlng  a  campaign 
of  Americanization.  The  Immediate  object  of  this 
concern  is  the  foreign  born  resident  among  us. 
The  immediate  purpose  Is  to  off-set  the  revolu- 
tionary teachings  of  "Bolshevic"  and  "Red  Ter- 
rorist" agitators.  The  movement  is  timely  and 
every  good  citizen  should  lend  his  voice  and  In- 
fluence to  further  it. 

But  while  we  are  about  it,  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  fully  understand  what  Americanism  Is, 
and  also  whether  there  Is  any  necessity  for  ex- 
tending the  effort  to  others  than  the  foreign  born. 
Perhaps  the  most  concrete  expression  of  the  Ideals 
of  America  Is  found  In  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  purposes  of,  "We.  the  people," 
there  set  forth  are: 


(a) — "To  form  a  more  perfocl  union, 

(b)  to  establish  Justice, 

(c)  to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity, 

(d)  to  provide  for  the  common  defence. 

(e)  to  promote  the  general   welfare,  and 
(d)      to   secure    the    blessings   of    liberty    to 

ourselves  and  our  posterity." 


An  examination  of  these  principles  will  show 
that  Just  now  there  are  others  than  the  radical 
foreigners  who  need  to  hark  back  to  flrst  prin- 
ciples. For  instance,  the  wave  of  mob  violence 
exhibited  In  race  riots  and  barbarous  lynchlngs 
which  has  been  sweeping  the  country  of  late  In- 
dicates a  woeful  failure  on  the  part  of  some 
native-born  Americans  to  measuft  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  Americanism. 

The  economic  strife  now  existing  in  this 
country  Is  largely  due  to  demands  and  motives 
which  violate  every  one  of  the  above  principles 
of  Americanism.  The  principle  of  the  "closed 
shop"  will  not  square  with  them,  and  labor  lead- 
ers must  learn  that  the  Idea  is  un-American. 
On  the  other  hand.  capit:vl  should  know  that  the 
df-nial  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  Is 
undemocratic  in  spirit,   hence  un-American. 

There  Is  need  for  a  Tlgorous  campaign  in 
real  Americanism  based  upon  the  fundamentals. 
aiKl  taught  In  every  school  and  church  to  every 
boy   and    girl— regardless  of    their   birth-place. 

•    Stabilized  Live  Stock  Values 

IT  requires  an  open  tnlnd  to  make  the  read- 
justments now  needed  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
sound  and  money-making  basis.  Revaluations 
and  changes  are  imperative.  Fluctuations  in 
prices  arfd  increasing  co.sts  of  production  have  de- 
veloped many  weak  places  in  our  farming,     and 
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soiue  of  the  Btron?  places  are  growing  weaker 
with  the  Increasing  cost  of  fertilizers  and  tlie 
difficulty   In  securing  competent  labor. 

The  prices  of  giuin  i;nd  other  farm  crops 
during  the  p;;st  few  years  have  inlluonced  many 
farmers  to  make  abrupt  changes  in  tht-ir  systems 
of  farming  witliout  considering  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect upon  tlie  soil  and  cost  of  operating  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  Tlio  lofty  flKuros  attained  by 
some  of  the  grain  and  money  crops  are  proving  a 
strong  temptation  to  abandon  live  stock  farming 
and  turn  to  growing  crops  for  market.  This,  we 
believe.  Is  a  step  in  the  wro:ig  (:i:oction.  for  the 
hifilier  the  prices  of  grain  and  money  crops  the 
greater  the  importance  of  maintaining  soil,  fi^r- 
tility.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly  blame 
the  average  farmer  for  playing  safe  and  accepting 
t!ie  hiKh  prices  f  jr  hay,  grain,  money  crops  and 
live  stock,  and  using  the  proceeds  to  pay  off  hiit 
debts.  The  present  slump  in  the  prices  of  live 
slock  offers  but  little  encouragement  to  the  farm- 
er who  has  hay  and  grain  feeds.  So  long  as 
farmers  have  to  depend  upon  live  stock  quota- 
tions months  ahead  to  deter:uine  what  they  are 
to  get  for  their  hay  and  grain,  which  they  can 
market  at  hish  prices,  today,  they  cannot  be  cen- 
sured for  playing  the  game  safe. 

Our  food  problem  will  never  be  solved,  .so 
far  as  the  production  of  meat  is  concerned,  until 
farmers  can  be  shown  a  safe  and  dependable  sys- 
tem of  farm  management  which  includes  live 
stock  as  a  leading  feature,  and  such  a  system  can 
never  be  developed  until  some  plan  Is  devised 
whereby  the  farmer  Is  a.ssured  of  a  profllable  mar- 
ket for  his  animal  products,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  market.  Farming  Is  a  broad  undertakir.R. 
and  If  developed  along  the  right  lines  one  must 
bring  the  separate  departments  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  This  can  not  be  accomplished  witho.it 
so.ne  assurance  of  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts when  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Another  problem  which  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  farmers  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore is  tha'  of  making  the  most  net  profit.  It  is 
not  always  the  man  who  works  the  hardest  wlio 
makes  the  most  money,  and  money  is  the  onl; 
common  standard  for  measuring  success  In  any 
business.  The  Idea  of  hiring  loss  labor,  growins 
fewer  acres  of  cultivated  crops  and  expanding  the 
area  of  pasture  and  grass  lands  is  taking  wide 
root  In  the  minds  of  farmers;  and  there  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  return  to  sound  systems  of 
live  stock  farming  if  they  could  be  assund  of 
fair  prices  for  the  next  few  years.  Unless  some 
method  is  worked  oat  to  Improve  the  marketing 
end  of  the  live  stock  Industry  faruiers  will  cur- 
tail production  and  feed  only  sirch  animals  as  can 
profitably  consume  feeds  that  fail  to  find  the 
ready  market. 

So  long  has  the  production  end  of  farming 
been  preached  as  paramount  that  the  selling  end 
has  been  regarded  as  secondary.  This  Is  a  mis- 
take. It  Is  not  enough  that  the  farmer  grow  big 
crops  and  secure  maximum  gains  on  his  liT» 
stock.  There  must  be  economical  production  and 
intelligent  selling  of  the  products.  It  Is  hlghlT 
important  that  more  thought  and  study  be  givM 
to  the  future  market  requirements  and  the  dis- 
tribution end  of  farming.  The  easiest  money  that 
the  farmer  makes  Is  that  which  comes  thru  eco- 
nomical production  and  profitable  selling.  Thru 
such  a  system  of  farming  It  Is  not  only  posslblf 
for  the  farmer  to  receive  more  money,  but  it  i» 
quite  probable  that  the  consumer  would  be  In 
sured  of  a  regular  supply  of  food  at  less  cost 
Stabilization  of  prices  and  standardization  of  pro- 
ducts will  put  agriculture  on  a  profitable  basl» 
and  Insure  consumers  of  an  amply  supply  of  f " '• 
at  all  times. 


Following   a  conference    held    with   the  pr*^ 
ducers  of  rock   phosphate  and  acid   phosphate  a. 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  October  6.  the  Department 
of    Agriculture   announced    today    that    after  du« 
consideration  it  has  reached  the  conclusion  that. 
In  the  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  warrajite 
at   the  present   time   in   naming  a   fair   profit  for 
phosphate  rock  or  bulk  acid  phosphate.     The  K" 
partment,  however,  will  continue  fully  to  exerfis* 
Its  own  powers  under  the  licensing  system  *sa">^^ 
profiteering   as   well   as   in   conjunction   with  t  « 
Department  of   Justice.      The   amendment  tot 
Control  Act,  recently  pa.ssed  by  Congress,  *'*''" 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  any  one  who  viola' 
the  act  by  profiteering  or  otherwise  shall  on  «■ 
vlctlon   be   fined   not  exceeding   J.'i.OOO  o*"  '^ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
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HARRISBURG  LETTER 

Accurate  Farming  Data. — Officers 
of  thQ  State  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture  are  very  anxious  to  secure  the 
largest  measure  of  cooperation  of 
farmers  and  township  assessors  so 
that  the  information  asked  by  the 
government  bureaus  at  Washington 
In  regard  to  farming,  crops  and  acre- 
age, may  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
possible  and  accurately.  Much  will 
depend  upon  this  study  of  the  farm- 
ing operations  of  the  Keystone  State. 
With  the  altered  view  of  business 
men  toward  farmers,  that  agricul- 
tural investment  is  entitled  to  as 
much  return  as  capital  placed  in  a 
business  enterprise  like  a  hat  store, 
is  bound  to  be  reflected  soon  in  tho 
way  of  Increased  appropriations  for 
agricultural  education  and  expert 
services.  Pennsylvania  has  made 
strides  in  recent  years  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  with  the  showing  in  acre, 
age  and  crops  which  students  of  this 
state's  resources  know  are  to  be 
found  there  will  be  greater  allow- 
ances made.  It  will  also  aid  the 
State  authorities  In  planning  their 
agricultural  advisory  work  and  in 
other  lines  as  well  as  giving  local  au- 
thorities flrst  hand  -information  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  depend  upon 
what  some  one  has  sad,  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  complaint  in  rural 
property  valuations.  The  state  has 
sent  out  20,000  federal  blanks  and 
about  one-fourth  have  been  return- 
ed. Three  classes  of  farms,  as  has 
been  stated  in  this  letter,  are  being 
listed  and  it  is  desired  to  get  the  in- 
formation in  hand  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

State  Crops  Good. — From  the  best 
Information  available  under  the  pre- 
sent system  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  estimated  the  crops  of  the 
state,  putting  corn  at  record  break- 
ing figures.  If  the  figures  of  the 
several  crops  are  correct,  and  they 
come  closer  to  being  right  than  some 
other  estimates  that  secure  greater 
prominence,  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  receive  large  sums  for 
their  crops,  altho  in  the  last  analysis 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing els*  the  net  return  will  not 
''be  so  great.  The  wheat  crop  show- 
ing Is  28.011,000  bushes,  a  gain  of 
almost  2.000.000  bushels,  but  the 
yield  per  acre  averaged  17.7  which  is 
a  drop.  Plant  diseases,  pests  and 
rains  caused  much  trouble  for  wheat 
growers  and  this  is  being  n-flerted 
in  late  planting.  The  corn  crop  is 
put  at  74,176,000  bushels,  which  is 
greater  than  anything  ever  known. 
Buckwheat  will  go  to  new  figures 
and  potatoes  will  run  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  expected  a  month  ago.  Tak- 
en all  in  all,  staple  crops  make  a  fair 
showing,  altho  fruit  is  down. 

A  Forestry  Jangle. — The  old  and 
the  new  systems  of  forestry  are  be- 
ing brought  face  to  face  in  the  State 
Forest  Commission  now.  The  meth- 
ods pursued  In  lumbering  have  been 
sharply  criticised  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  and  as 
warmly  defended.  The  result  will 
probably  be  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable change  in  methods  and  that 
new  contracts  and  new  Inspection 
systems  wilt  be  adopted. 

Immune  Potatoes.  —  Pennsylvania 
has  some  varieties  of  potato  that 
have  been  found  immune  from  the 
potato  wart,  the  most  destructive  of 
the  potato  pests  that  have  come  to 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  Is 
the  Irish  Cobbler  and  there  are  some 
others  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers In  time  for  next  year's  seeding. 
If  possible  the  information  will  be 
made  available  this  winter  to  aid  in 
selection.  The  Inspection  to  localize 
the  wart  has  been  pressed  vigorously 
and  It  Is  now  certain  to  be  in  only 
four  counties. 
•  After  More  Roads. — Steps  to  get 
more  toll  roads  on  the  free  list  of 
the  state  are  being  taken  by  the 
Highway  Department  officers.  In 
several  Instances  owners  of  franchis- 
es have  been  inclined  to  ask  high  fig- 
ures, but  when  confronted  with 
chances  that  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission may  re<iuire  impr«^ement  In 
surface  conditions  and  drainage  they 
have  generally  sold  out.  In  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  four  toll  roads  much 
complained  of  are  likely  to  be  bought 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Want  War  History. — State  histor- 
ical authorities  have  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  municipalities,  histor- 
ical societies  and  other  bodies  In  the 
furnishing  of  data  for  the  official 
«ompllation    of    what    Pennsylvania 
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did  in  the  war.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trolled the  army  differently  from  tlie 
way  it  was  done  in  the  civil  and 
Spanish  wars  the  stale  will  not  have 
the  same  facilities  for  assembling  in- 
formation as  formerly.  Hence  every 
man  who  served  in  the  war  or  tlie 
family  of  each  man  shotild  get  Into 
touch  with  the  State  Librarian  in 
Harrisburg;  the  \Var  History  ("om- 
mission  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  llie  historical  society  of 
tlio  proper  county.  In  years  to  come 
this  record  will  be  valuable. 

New  Arbor  Day. — From  every  in- 
dication there  will  be  more  attention 
given  to  arbor  day  this  year  than  for 
a  long  time.  Trees  are  to  be  plante<l 
in  a  number  of  communities  as  mem- 
orials to  soldioi's  and  sailors  who 
gave  their  lives.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Fine- 
gan,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  strongly  urg- 
ing the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  and 
that  it  also  be  made  the  occasion  for 
the  inauguration  of  Rural  Life  Day. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Tills  city 
has  just  had  a  conference  of  state, 
county  and  city  officials  in  charge  of 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures 
and  the  reports  indicate  that  the 
laws  are  being  better  observed  gen- 
erally. In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  peddlers  have  been  de- 
frauding buyers,  but  as  a  rule  things 
are  better.  Much  is  now  being  heard 
about  standardizing  containers  and 
the  state  will  be  asked  soon  to  pro- 
vide an  official  small  group  of  con- 
tainers, baskets,  etc.,  and  also  to  get 
Into  line  with  the  congressional 
standard  barrel  law. — Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  20. 
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Practical  Potato  Suggestion. — Dr. 
Johnatban  C.  Day,  commissioner  of 
markets  for  New  York  City  an- 
nounces that  a  Waterville  farmer  has 
offered  an  "unlimited  supply"  of  po- 
tatoes that  can  be  retailed  in  that 
city  at  $1.50  a  bushel  under  current 
prices.  Potatoes  are  retailing  there 
at  $3.50  to  $6  a  bushel.  It  would 
seem  an  easy  matter  to  cut  the  re- 
tail price  in  most  of  our  cities  by 
that  much  or  more  as  potatoes  in 
Central  New  York  are  bringing  the 
farmer  but  $1  a  bushel  at  the  car 
and  btit  90  cents  in  some  of  the 
heavier  producing  sections  like  Cort- 
land County.  Even  grocers  in  cities 
like  Auburn  and  Syracuse  pay  the 
farmer  but  $1  to  $1.40  a  bushel  and 
retail  prices  run  fom  12.50  to  $4. 
Farmers  know  they  are  getting  too 
little  In  a  season  that  has  a  decided- 
ly short  crop  and  the  wiser  ones  and 
those  who  can  afford  to  wait  for 
their  money  are  putting  the  potatoes 
into  their  cellars.  In  Cortland 
County  many  farmers  are  getting 
150  to  250  or  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  where  rains  have  not  caused 
the  heavy  rot  that  has  swept  off  the 
large  part  of  other  sections  tubers. 

Lettuce  a  Record  Crop. — Only  six 
states  In  the  country  are  now  for- 
wanllng  lettuce.  Of  last  week's  total 
of  124  cars  New  York  furnished  113 
cars.  For  the  week  previous  out  of 
a  total  of  164  cars,  this  state  grew 
all  but  twelve  cars.  Last  year's  total 
of  1,334  cars  has  already  long  been 
left  In  the  rear.  The  normal  ship- 
ping season  does  not  close  until  No- 
vember 30  and  it  is  expected  that 
late  plantings  will  by  that  time 
make  a  new  record  in  shipments. 
One  year  ago  we  were  shipping  an 
average  of  50  cars  weekly.  Cultural 
methods  have  Improved  In  recent 
years  and  the  hamper  as  a  packing 
container  has  largely  been  dropped 
forwarding  being  made  in  a  crate 
specially  designed  holding  24  select 
heads.  Growers  have  realized  good 
prices,  which  at  top  notch  has  reach- 
ed $3.50  to  $3.75  per  crate.  Present 
ruling:  are  around  $1.50  per  crate  of 
24  heads. 

Forest  Policy  Outlined. — At  a  con- 
ference on  the  forestry  policy  of 
America  to  be  held  In  Syracuse,  Nov. 
11,  Dean  Baker  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  has  been 
chosen  to  present  the  views  of  state 
forestry  leaders,  who  will  advise 
with  him  before  the  conference.  Geo. 
N.  Ostrander,  president  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion and  George  D.  Pratti.  conserva- 
tion commisser  for  New  York  State 
will  preside  at  two  sessions.  A  large 
attendance  of  lumber  manufacturers 
and  retailers  is  assured  also  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, whose  members  will  stop  on 
their  way  to  a  conference  in  New 
.York  later  in  the  week.    Dean  Baker 


will  address  the  laiie.'  convention 
also. 

Chee.so  Prospects  Better. — After 
five  weeks  of  failing  to  agree  with 
buyers  on  prices  offered  for  cheese 
the  salesmen  of  our  leading  Dairy 
Uo.ards  this  week  .secured  a  price. 
The  Gouverneur  hoard  got  28]  cents, 
Watertown,  2S|  cents  and  New  York 
291W291  cents.  The  I'lymouth  Wis. 
quotations  which  have  been  the  bas- 
is of  quotations  here  were  26J  cents 
last  week.  Tlie  sales  totaled  unusual- 
ly heavy  as  compared  to  those  of  the 
week  last  year. 

State  Fair  Camp  Ground. — There 
is  a  demand  for  a  properly  policed 
and  sanitary  camping  ground  at  the 
state  fair  where  farm  families  com- 
ing by  motor  cars  can  siiend  the 
night.  This  has  proven  very  success- 
ful in  Iowa.  It  encourages  longer 
attendance  at  tlie  fair  with  much 
more  benefit  to  farm  visitors  as 
evening  meetings  can  be  held  ad- 
dressed by  noted  agricultural  lead- 
ers. The  plan  calls  for  a  new  audi- 
torium. Farmers  also  want  a  cover- 
ed pavilion  for  juding  the  valuable 
cattle  entries.  With  generous  seat- 
ing capacity  so  that  they  may  watch 
and  benefit  by  the  work  of  the  judg- 
es in  placing  awards  on  these  super- 
ior animals.  This  is  the  leading  live 
stock  event  in  the 'state  yet  profits 
dairymen  almost  nothing  education- 
ally as  judging  is  done  in  a  sawdust 
ring  with  no  provisions  whatever  for 
spectators,  while  the  horse  awards 
are  placed  before  a  grand  stand  that 
seats  thousands  of  spectators. 

Better  Freight  Rates.  —  Wayne 
County  farmers  with  peach  growers 
of  Monroe  and  Niagara  counties  have 
organized  in  the  interests  of  secur- 
ing better  freight  rates  on  peaches. 
The  rates  on  apples  are  now  221 
cents,  on  lettuce  27  cents  and  on 
peaches  53  cents.  They  will  confer 
with  Director  Walker  D.  Hlnes,  of 
Washington. 

Aroused  Over  Farm  Policy. — The 
act  of  the  Governor  In  recommending 
the  dismissal  by  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  of  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Porter,  as  Commissioner  of  Markets, 
on  charges  made  by  the  Governor's 
special  investigator,  George  Gordon 
Battle,  has  roused  farmers  of  the 
state.  The  Governor,  It  is  conceded 
by  all,  tho  a  Tammany  representa- 
tive was  elected  by  the  farmers  in  a 
reaction  against  gubernatorial  pol- 
icies of  the  office  the  preceding  term 
and  as  might  have  been  expected  he 
has  disregarded  their  Interests,  and 
Is  now  openly  attacking  them  in  this 
act.  Dr.  Porter  was  charged  with 
being  "too  incompetent  to  hold  the 
position,  and  that  his  admlsistration 
of  duties  had  been  inefficient."  This 
Inefficiency,  so  far  as  rural  people 
can  learn,  has  consisted  of  working 
for  farmers'  interests  In  many  ways, 
such  as  uging  the  passage  of  the  feed 
bill  requiring  feed  bags  to  state  the 
contents  if  above  a  certain  percent 
of  worthless  by-products  were  used, 
and  in  standing  for  fair  prices  on 
milk.  The  administration  has  not 
favored  these  Just  measures,  but 
seems  to  favor  restricting  farmers' 
prices  to  a  ruinous  degree,  while 
doing  nothing  to  control  wholesal- 
ers,' Jobbers'  and  retailers'  profits. 

No  Prisoners  For  Road  Work. — 
Prohibition  is  credited  with  such  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  prison- 
ers In  Jamesville  penitentiary  that 
none  can  now  be  had  for  road  build- 
ing. Only  15  are  sent  out  now  from 
that  Institution  to  work  In  a  near  by 
quarry,  when  a  year  ago  there  were 
over  '400  in  the  institution.  The 
highway  commissioner  finds  this 
scarcity  of  prisoners  for  road  work 
a  handicap  in  carrying  out  the  road 
programs  for  the  year. 

Milk  Guessing  Contest  Won  by 
Woman. — Commissioner  Agriculture 
Wilson  announces  the  winners  in  the 
new  and  interesting  guessing  contest 
conducted  by  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  all  thru  the  state  fair. 
Nine  cows  were  on  exhibition,  known 
by  numbers  only,  with  their  milk 
records  for  the  year,  which  varied 
from  4,000  lbs.  to  over  20,000  lbs. 
There  were  about  4,000  gues.ses 
handed  in  on  blanks  made  for  the 
purpose — the  object  being  to  credit 
the  right  records  to  the  various  cows. 
It  Is  sipnificent  to  note  that  women 
won  three  of  the  .seven  prizes  which 
totalled  $1,000  in  value.  The  fir.st 
prize  was  won  bv  Mrs.  Nelson  Thack- 
eray, of  Guilford,  the  prize  being  a 
valuable  purebred  bull  calf.  The  sec- 
ond prize  also  a  calf,  was  won  by  H. 
E  Criswell,  Vernon  Center;  third 
prize,  bull  calf,  Earl  D.  Crockett, 
Sennett,  fourth  prize,  $40  cash.  Flor. 
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ence    E.     Lant'.ers.    Marathon;     fifth' 
prize,  $30.     Miner  Owen.  Wellsburg; 
sixth,       $20,      S.    B.    Frair,    Owasco; 
seventh   $H>,  Mrs.  Irving  Wilsey,  Sa- 
viinnah. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 

State  Federation. — A  State  coufl- 
cil  of  County  Hoards  of  Agriculture 
has  just  been  organized  and  oflicers 
have  been  chosen.  The  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  of  Now  Jersey 
formed  tlie  .State  Federation  in  lino 
with  tlie  action  of  t'ounty  Bureaus 
in  leading  states.  The  purpose  of 
the  State  Council  or  Federation  is  to 
consider  the  best  methods  of  organi- 
zation work  for  rural  development 
and  to  support  every  measure  that 
might  tend  to  ftirtlier  rural  life  and 
better  production  and  Improved  mar- 
ket facilities.  H.  E.  Taylor,  of 
P'reehold,  is  the  president  of  the 
council;  A.  Lozier,  of  Ridgewood, 
vice-president  and  Joseph  E.  Barton, 
of  Marlton,  treasurer. 

Mercer  Exhibits  Won  Prizes. — 
The  Penn's  Neck  Canning  Club  won 
first  place  in  the  cluli  e.xliibit  while 
the  Pennington  Road  Club  took  sec- 
ond position.  In  the  fat  hogs'  exhibit 
Mercer  County  easily  won  flrst,  sec- 
ond and  third  prices.  Arthur  Coward, 
of  Princeton  Junction,  had  the  larg- 
est and  best  fat  hog.  The  flrst  prize 
for  this  contest  was  a  pure-bred  sow 
pig.  An  extensive  exhibit  of  pure- 
bred sows  owned  by  boys  and  girls 
of  the  county  interested  in  pig  rais- 
ing was  one  of  the  features  of  the  ex- 
position, and  if  space  were  available, 
there  would  have  been  more  on  dis- 
play. The  sow  and  litter  contest  in 
Mercer  County  happened  to  be  only 
project  of  the  kind  in  the  state  and 
attracted  considerable  attention. 
■William  Kyle,  of  Princeton  Junction, 
who  won  first  prize,  had  a  choice  of 
a  pure-bred  sow  or  a  pure-bred  boar. 
In  competition  with  a  large  number 
of  boys  from  various  parts  of  New 
Jersey  in  a  potato  growing  project, 
Mercer  County  took  flrst  and  second 
prizes.  The  flrst  pize  winner  was 
Raymond  Tlndall,  of  Dutch  Neck, 
while  the  boy  who  won  out  second 
was  George  Farley,  of  Hopewell.  The 
potato  growing  project  is  one  which 
undoubtedly  will  attract  more  and 
more  attention  in  Mercer  County  as 
time  passes  and  will  be  developed 
extensively  next  year.  The  exhibit 
of  the  Mercer  County  Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Club  also  drew  prizes  at  the 
fair  this  year.  First  place  In  singles 
was  awarded  to  a  Buff  Leghorn  be- 
longing to  J.  J.  Vos,  of  Princeton, 
an<l  flrst  to  a  pen  of  white  Wyandot- 
tes  belonging  to  Alstyn  Smith,  of 
Titusville,  while  Samuel  Cooley,  also 
of  Titusville,  also  took  first  on  his 
Barred  Rock  pullet.  In  the  Leghorn 
class,  Milton  Raible,  of  Hopewell, 
won  second  prize  for  his  pen  of 
White  Leghorns.  In  the  rabbit  ex- 
hibit, Latimer  Lawrence,  of  Penning- 
ton, took  second  prize  for  his  pen  of 
rabbits.  In  tho  story  and  record  sec- 
tion of  the  exhibit  three  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  members  of  Princeton  won 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  for 
their  es.says  on  the  gardens  which 
they  raised  this  year,  while  Helen 
Bainbridge,  of  Hamilton  Square,  took 
second  prize  for  the  record  of  her 
work  in  the  Hamilton  Square  Can- 
ning Club. 

IV'grees  Conferred  By  Grangers. — 
Worthy  Master  Walter  H.  Havens, 
of  Cranbury,  and  other  officers  of 
the  State  Grange  conferred  tho  sixth 
degree,  or  the  Degree  of  Flora,  upon 
a  class  of  200  candidati's  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  tho  high  school  at  Flem- 
ington  during  the  week.  The  fifth 
degree,  or  the  Degree  of  Pomona, 
was  also  conferred  upon  a  chvss  of 
75  candidates  at  the  same  gathering. 
The  latter  degree  was  in  charge  of 
J.  Spencer  Dllts,  of  Three  Bridges, 
who  was  assisted  by  the  officers  of 
Riverside  Grange  of  Three  Bridges. 

No  Damage  From  Frost. — The 
temperature  in  New  Jersey  was  near 
the  freezing  points  some  mornings 
during  the  wet-k  and  there  was  some 
frost  without  any  ilamage  being  done 
to  crops.  The  cutting  and  husking 
of  corn  is  now  in  full  swing  in  all 
sections  of  the  state  at  the  present 
time  and  will  soon  he  completed, 
while  harvesting  of  apples  and  pota- 
toes is  about  finished.  In  southern 
counties,  tomatoes,  lima  beans  and 
late  potatoes  need  about  one  more 
week  to  attain  maturity. 


Success  sometimes  means  a  fine 
farm  and  a  bank  account,  and  again 
it  means  a  fine  lot  of  boys  and  girln 
In  the  home. 
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Easy  Now  to  Saw  Logs 
an^  Cut  Down  Trees 

Only  one  man.  with  the  improve<l  Ot- 
tawa Engine  Saw  \m^  easily  cuts  i5  to 
40  cords  a  day.  This  uiaohine  has  a 
heavy  eio.ss  cut  saw  driven  by  a  suitable 
gasoline  engine.  The  entire  rijj  is  mount- 
ed on  truck  wheels  to  make  it  cjisy  to 
move  to  the  logs,  and  from  rut  to  cut  on 
the  log  without  stopping  the  engine. 

For  moving  on  the  road,  the  truck 
wheels  are  place«i  on  a  pair  of  side  axles 


Only  One  Man.With  This  Power  Log  Saw. 
Cuts  25  to  40  Cords  a  Day.  Only  Five 
Seconds  to  Set  from  Cut  to  Cut  on  lyog. 

and  the  rig  is  hauled  straight  ahea<l. 
When  set  for  sawing  beside  a  \o\i,  the 
truck  wheels  are  pla<ed  on  a  pair  of  end 
axles  to  move  the  rig  sidewise  along  the 
log,  for  moving  quickly  from  cut  to  cut. 
Only  five  seconds  required  to  move  from 
one  cut  to  another. 

The  same  machine  can  be  fitted  for 
sawing  down  trees.  Tlie  .saw  is  driven  by 
direct  gearing  from  the  engine  cnink 
shaft.  Anautomatic  friction  clutch  stops 
the  saw  in  case  of  undue  saw  resistance. 
The  engine  has  twice  the  power  neoled 
to  drive  the  saw  to  full  capacity  in  the 
largest  logs.  Two  men  <»n  fell  40  to  50 
trees  a  day  in  ordinary  timtter. 

The  whole  outfit  is  a^impact.  simple, 
durable  against  a  lifetime  of  hard  w«ar. 
It  sells  for  a  low  price  and  Lt  fully  guar 
antectl  for  reliable  oiieration  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  trees  to  cut  down 
and  logs  to  work  up. 

Full  information  and  price  can  be  had 
simpiv  by  addressing  the  manufacturer, 
Ottawa  Mfg.  Compuiy.  iUM  Wood  St.. 
Ottawa,  Kansa*. 


Wear  Comfortable 


Collars. 


^^     COLLARS      "^ 

are  all  made  with  the  Patented 
Tie-protecting  Shield  that 
Saves  yourTie,Time  and  Tem- 
per. Unsurpassed  for  Style  and 
Long  Wearing  Qualities. 

Haa.HartwcD  W  Co.,  Makert^Ttoy.ii.l 


For  Sick  Chickens 
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CIBER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKING 


By  J.  P-.  STEWART. 


In  this  year  of  general  high  prices, 
it  Is  not  .surprising  to  find  the  price 
of  cider  al.so  on  the  up-grudo.  The 
high  prices  offered  for  canning 
stock,  the  increased  cost  of  making, 
the  new  internal  revenue  or  manu- 
facturer's tax  of  ten  percent  of  the 
selling  price  which  has  been  Imiwsed 
upon  It.  and  the  Increased  demand 
in  some  quarters  as  a  result  of  the 
present  general  drought,  havo  all 
contributed  toward  the  general  up- 
lift in  the  price  of  cider.  With  all 
these  points  granted,  however,  we 
were  hardly  prepared  to  find  it  sell- 
ing for  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  gallon 
In  sterilized  glass  containers,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  .some  of  our 
local  groceries;  and  it.s  selling  price 
in   bulk   in   the  same  grocei'les   was 
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whon  writing  to  advertisers 


The  Kind  That  Brings  High  Prices 

usually   not   less   than   fifty   cents   a 
gallon. 

This  information  Is  given  primar- 
ily in  the  intere«i  of  the  producers 
who  have  been  offering  It  as  low  as 
eleren  cents  a  gallon  according  to 
some  reports,  altho  this  particular 
producer  is  also  reported  to  have 
thought  that  he  should  have  twelve 
cents  for  the  next  lot.  In  view  of 
the  current  retailer's  prices,  we  fe«l 
that  the  producer  ought  to  have  at 
least  thirty  cents  a  gallon,  sspecially 
when  he  has  to  pay  both  the  revenue 
tax  and  the  cost  of  making,  besides 
furnishing  and  hauling  the  apples. 

With  these  remarks  on  prices  oiit 
of  the' way,  we  may  give  some  at- 
tention to  methods  of  making.  Many 
people  seem  to  think  thai  any  kind 
of  an  apple  handled  in  any  kind  of 
way  is  still  good  enough  for  cider 
They  knock  the  apples  off  the  trees, 
gather  everything  up  regardless  of 
amount  of  rot  and  dirt,  dump  them 
into  a  wagon,  tramp  around  over 
them  with  boots  of  doubtful  cleanli- 
ness, and  shovel  them  into  the  cider 
press  at  once,  regardless  of  ripeness. 
It  Is  probably  such  cider  as  this  that 
is  seeking  a  market  at  the  lower 
prices  noted  above.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly dear  at  any  price. 

For  really  good  cider,  the  apples 
should  be  clean,  free  from  worms  and 
rot,  and  be  well  ripened;  that  is. 
they  should  be  neither  over-ripe  nor 
green.  When  fully  ripe  the  apples 
contain  the  most  juice  and  also  have 
the  highest  sugar  content  and  the 
best  flavor.  Tlie  variety  also  should 
be  at  least  reasonably  good  for  eat- 
ing out  of  hand.     If  the  fruit  is  too 


green,  it  should  either  be  left  on  the 
trees  until  it  becoines  properly  ripen, 
ed,  or  else  it  should  be  ripened  up  iu 
piles.  If  the  fruit  is  wormy  or  par- 
tially rotted,  it  should  be  sorted  to 
remove  the  objectionable  specimens, 
and  If  it  Is  dirty,  It  should  be  wash- 
ed. Discarding  the  culls  and  wash- 
ing the  good  apples  In  a  tnb  or  with 
a  hose,  will  take  very  Utile  addi- 
tional time,  and  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  final  quality  and 
palatahility  of  the  cider. 

When  the  fruit  Is  ground.  the 
grinders  should  be  adjusted  to  cut 
as  fine  as  possible,  as  coarse  grinding 
will  not  secure  all  the  Juloo.  With 
proper  grinding  and  pressing  one 
should  obtain  almut  three  and  a  half 
gallons  of  cider  to  a  bushel  of  good 
apples.  It  Is  usually  better  to  con- 
fine the  pomace  with  a  clean  coarse 
cloth  or  sack  before  pressing,  as  this 
enables  the  pressure  to  be  applied 
more  effectively.  To  catch  the  elder, 
use  either  woolen  or  enameled  ves- 
sels, as  the  acid  in  the  cider  may  act 
on  ordinary  tin  or  iron  vessels  with 
undesirable  results. 

The  cider  should  then  be  poured 
or  preferably  strained  into  clean  bar- 
rels or  casks.  Clean  containers  are 
important,  either  new  or  sterilized 
with  steam,  as  any  others  are  likely 
to  add  undesirable  flavors  or  injuri- 
ous organisms.  It  is  then  ready  for 
market,  if  it  is  to  he  sold  at  once 
as  sweet  cider.  If  it  Is  necessary  to 
hold  it  for  a  short  time  wihoiit  fer- 
nientation.  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  addition  of  benzoate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  one  tenth  of  one  per- 
cent, or  at  the  rate  of  about  two- 
fifths  of  a  point  of  the  benzoate  to  a 
fifty  gallon  barrel.  This  preserva- 
tive cannot  always  be  used,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  legal  restrictions, 
and  these  should  be  looked  into  l>e- 
tore  making  the  addition.  It  is  us- 
ually permissible  in  cider  handled 
In   hulk,  but   not   in  bottled  ciders. 

Making  Cider  Concentrate 

Where  the  necessary  machinery 
and  other  facilities  arc  available,  it 
is  possible  to  have  sweet  cider  the 
year  around  without  any  artlflclMl 
preservatives,  by  a  process  of  con- 
centration worked  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Departm».'nt  of  Agriculture.  This 
process  requires  the  freezing  of  the 
fresh  apple  Juice,  grinding  the  froz- 
en product,  and  then  by  means  of  "a 
centrifugal  process,  separating  the 
essential  cider  solids  from  the  froz- 
en water,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  cream  is  separated  from  milk." 
In  this  way.  five  gallons  of  fresh 
cider  can  be  reduced  to  one  gallon  of 
sirupy  elder  concentrate,  which  will 
keep  sweet  much  longer  than  the  or- 
dinay  cider  and  in  cold  storage  can 
be  kept  indefinitely.  Its  reduced  bulk 
also  makes  sucli  storage  practicable. 

When  desired  for  use.  the  cider 
concentrate  can  be  restored  to  its 
original  conditi:in  and  flavor  simply 
by  the  addition  of  ordinary  drinking 
water.  It  thus  offers  an  opportunity 
to  have  fresh  cider  available  thruout 
the  year,  which  should  be  especially 
valuable  to  soda  fountains.  In  order 
to  be  commerciallv  practicable,  how- 
ever, it  apparently  needs  to  be  made 
on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  prefer- 
ably as  a  by-product  In  connection 
with  a  commercial  ice  plant  located 
in  a  good  apple  section.  Detailed  in- 
formation   on    the    process  and     the 
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juachinery  needed  can  be  obtained 
froe  of  charge  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Changing  the  Cider  Into  Vinegar 
If  the  cider  Is  to  be  made  into 
vinegar,  there  are  cetain  steps  which 
must  be  followed  closely  to  In.sure 
the  desired  results.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  poured  as  before  into 
new  or  sterilized  barrels,  but  these 
barrels  should  not  be  filled  more 
than  three-quarters  full.  The  bung- 
hole  should  then  be  plugged  loosely 
with  cotton  or  a  similar  material, 
which  may  be  enclosed  In  cheese- 
cloth to  facilitate  handling.  This  will 
permit  the  necessary  interchange  of 
air  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  will  keep 
out  insects  and  dust.  If  still  better 
circulation  Is  desired,  it  can  be  ob- 
tained by  boring  a  hole  in  each  end 
near  the  top  and  plugging  them  sim- 
ilarly  with   cotton. 

The  first  action  which  follows  i.t 
the  changing  of  the  sugars  In  the 
cider  to  alcohol,  and  is  known  as  the 
alcoholic  fermentation.  It  proceeds 
best  when  the  temperature  is  kept 
between  65  and  75  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. It  can  also  be  accelerated  by 
addiiig  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
to  each  five  gallons  of  cider,  tho 
this  Is  seldom  really  necessary.  The 
fermentation  will  be  very  rapid  for 
awhile,  but  will  gradually  quiet 
down  and  will  be  complete  in  a  few 
weeks.  No  "mother"  or  other  vine- 
gar starter  should  l)e  introduceil  un- 
til this  fermentation  is  fluisbcd,  as  It 
will  tend  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  and  will  thus 
weaken  the  final  product. 

As  soon  as  the  cider  becomes  quiet 
after  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  th<- 
clear  liquid  should  be  racked  or  sip- 
honed off  into  clean  or  steflllzed  bar- 
rels to  get  rid  of  the  sediment.  The 
latter  may  not  be  harmful,  but  It 
sometimes  seriously  Interferes  with 
the  later  action  and  hence  should  be 
left  behind.  The  new  barrels  should 
be  filled  and  plugged  as  before  and 
kept  at  the  same  general  tempera- 
ture. In  this  stage  the  alcohol  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid  by  other 
organisms,  and  the  process  is  known 
as  the  acetic  fermentation.  When 
the  temperature  Is  kept  within  the 
range  of  65  to  75  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, the  acid  is  formed  more  rapid- 
ly than  iu  a  cool  cellar,  and  under 
normal  conditions  the  full  strength 
of  the  vinegar  should  be  reached 
within  attout  six  months  from  the 
pressing.  Old  vinegar  barrels,  how- 
ever, if  u.'»ed  without  proper  steril- 
ization, may  contain  molds  or  other 
organisms  which  can  develop  very 
obnoxious  flavors  or  even  destroy  the 
acid  itself,  and  leaves  a  worthies* 
liquid. 

When  the  vinegar  has  become 
strong  enough  to  test  at  least  four 
percent  of  acetic  acid,  or  four  and  a 
half  percent  where  that  is  the  legal 
rate,  the  clear  liquid  should  again 
be  racked  or  siphoned  off  into  clean 
barrels.  This  time,  however,  th'" 
barrels  should  be  filled  full,  and  the 
bung  be  driven  In  tight  to  exclude 
air,  and  then  he  placed  in  a  cool  cel- 
lar to  check  further  action  and  keep 
the  vinegar  from  spoiling. 

The  additional  time  and  attention 
required  to  produce  vinegar  makes 
it  cost  about  two  cents  a  gallon 
more  tl|^n  the  sweet  cider,  but  U» 
greater  permanence  and  longer  per- 
iod for  marketing  und<'r  normal  con- 
ditions make  if  the  muob  safer  pro- 
duct for  manufacture  on  a  larg"* 
scale.  .lust  at  present,  however.  U 
Is  probable  that  the  greater  profit  Is 
to  be  made  from  the  fresh  cider, 
wherever  a  sufflclently  broad  maf' 
kot   is  available. 


•  olK-r  2h,    liilP. 


THOSE  DISEASED   PEACH   TREES 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
reveral  thousand  poach  trees  in  the 
county  that  have  either  yellows  or 
little  peach.  Tliere  is  no  cure  for 
either  of  these  diseases;  the  only 
measure  known  to  be  effective  is  to 
take  out  the  trees  just  as  soon  as 
they  show  the  first  signs  of  either 
of  these  troubles.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  the  syiuploms  of  these 
('iseases  show  more  plainly  on  the 
trees.  It  would  be  decidedly  to  the 
advantage  of  our  peach  growers  to 
go  over  every  tree  carefully  right 
now  to  locate  the  diseased  trees,  and 
then  remove  them  iininediately. 

Yellows  Is  shown  by  premature 
lipening  of  the  fruit.  This  often 
happens  on  only  one  branch  of  the 
tree.  Another  uniuistaltnlile  sign  is 
the  characteristic  slender  shoot  with 
numerous  narrow  leaves  coming  out 
from  a  main  branch  and  in  the  inter- 
ior of  the  tree.  Tlie  leaves  on  these 
shoots  frequently  have  ret  spots. 

Little  peach  disease  is  indicated 
by  the  iii'egular  ripening  of  the 
fruit;  some  fruits  are  small  and  the 
tendency  Is  for  all  of  them  to  ripen 
later  than  on   healthy  trees    of    the 


Ctlery  Like  This  Is  Always  Tender 

Fame  variety.  There  is  also  a  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  the  leaves; 
Ihey  seem  to  hang  down,  to  become 
narrow,  and  to  curl  back  on  tJie  mid- 
ribs. An  experienced  j>eacli  grower 
can  usually  spot  a  tree  with  little 
neach  disease  a  hi.r.dred  feet  away 
'y  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

If  the  diseased  trees  are  not  taken 
'ut  the  trouble  will  spread  next  year 
lo  adjoining  trees.  Some  men  have 
tried  to  temporize  with  these  dis- 
eases by  cutting  out  the  bad -limbs 
or  by  dehorning  the  whole  tree  to 
induce  a  vigorous  growth  of  ycuing 
fhoots.  Neither  of  these  measures 
'■ill  get  rid  of  the  disease.  Take  out 
the  diseased  tree  and  do  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  removing  the  trunk  and 
main  roots,  A  tree  left  in  only  a 
month  or  two  after  the  disease  has 
appeared  is  very  apt  to  be  surround- 
ed by  dl!>eased  trees  next  year. 

Somtinies  peach  trees  will  become 
sickly-looking  for  causes  other  than 
Httle  peach  or  yellows.  Winter  in- 
jury is  one  of  these  causes  and  a  bad 
dOBC  of  borers  Is  another.  A  tree 
much  weakened  by  either  of  these 
causes  may  as  well  be  taken  out.  It 
•»  difficult  to  make  a  good  tree  out 
of  one  that  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened.— Camden  Co.,  X.  J.  Bureau 
News. 


the  <<lery:  l(ut  gradually  the  soil 
level  should  lie  raised  until  only  the 
top  of  the  plants  are  exposed.  After 
this  stage  has  been  reached,  from 
one  to  two  weeks  will  be  necessary 
lo  blanch  the  crop  properly.  The 
earth  should  be  packed  closely  about 
the  plants  or  the  blanching  period 
will  be  longer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  tlie 
crop  mature  before  blanching.  as 
iKith  processes  can  go  on  at  the 
same  time.  If  It  is  not  practical  to 
use  earth  in  the  garden.  10-inch 
boards  or  heavy  pajier  can  be  used. 
The  boards  must  be  close  lo  the 
plants  and  supported  or  braced  by 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground  at  'fre- 
quent intervals. 

The  late  crop  of  celery  Is  some- 
times blanched  in  storage.  An  old 
hotbed  or  trench  can  be  used.  The 
plants  sho\ild  be  completely  covered 
to  protect  them  from  severe  weather 
and  to  keep  out  the  light.  In  order 
to  blanch  in  storage  it  is  necessary 
to  harvest  the  crop  with  some  of  the 
roots  remaining,  since  growth,  altho 
slow  at  this  tiii.c.  mi.st  continue  if 
the  best  qnality  of  celery  is  to  be 
producid. 


TO  BLANCH  CELERY  WITH 
EARTH 


PICTURES    FOR    NURSERYMEN 


Some  days  ago  I  was  in  a  noted 
nursery  getting  some  trees  for  the 
farm.  I  was  standing  by  the  pro- 
prietor waiting  for  the  order  to  be 
filled  when  a  man  and  his  wife  came 
in  to  get  some  shrubbery  for  the 
house.  They  had  just  built  the  housf. 
and  had  the  lawn  graded. 

Instead  of  telling  the  nurseryman 
just  what  (bey  wanted — they  really 
didn't  know — they  bad  taken  three 
pictures  of  the  place,  from  different 
sides  of  course,  so  that  this  nursery- 
man could  tell  at  a  glance  just  how 
the  house  stood,  all  about  the  porch, 
which  way  it  faced  and  so  on. 

He  studied  this  set  of  pictures  a 
few  minutes  and  began  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  buyers  and  told  them 
about  what  the  vities  and  shrubs  thai 
he  suggested  would  he  like  when 
grown.  It  was  only  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  to  get  out  that  order 
and  have  it  packed. 

N'o  doulit  things  of  that  kind  have 
been  done  many  times  before.  I  dont 
know.  But  to  me.  it  Is  a  new  idea 
and  it  Is  a  worth  while  one  for  a  lot 
of  us  farmers  who  want  to  improve 
the  looks  of  our  farm  residences. 
I'sually,  u  nurseryman  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful one  has  an  eye  for  correct 
placing  of  such  vines  and  plants  an 
he  has  to  sell  and  he  usually  has  the 
ones  to  sell  that  look  right  and  are 
satisfactory  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
So  it  is  a  pretty  sure  shot  that  he 
can  do  the  job  for  you  properly. 

I  know  that  in  this  case  if  these 
people  had  sent  these  pictures  to  this 
man  by  mail  and  had  written  Just 
what  they  wanted  the  effect  to  be 
and  how  much  they  wanted  to  pay 
they  would  have  had  just  as  good  a 
selection  as  they  got  by  making  the 
trip  there. —  E.  Rogers. 


If  celery  has  not  already  been 
blanched,  the  following  suggestions 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  at 
Uhaca  may  prove  helpful.  In  the 
''mall  garden  blanching  can  be  done 
with  earth  by  pushing  the  soil  up 
"'ose  to  the  tilsnts.      At   first  only  a 

'Me   f.'^n    «i,r>iiM    1  •     t«T:.fed    against 


Many  perennials  and  shrubs  may 
be  divided  this  fall  or  early  next 
spring,  and  reset  to  good  advantage. 

Do  not  forget  to  lift  some  of  the 
geraniums,  salvia,  asters,  or  other 
plants  in  the  yard  or  garden.  They 
will  bloom  in  the  window  this  win- 
ter. 

A  drain  tile  set  over  each  plant 
is  a  good  method  of  blanching  celery. 
Celery  for  winter  storage  should  not 
be  blanched  before  putting  in  the 
cellar. 

Plant  tulips  in  the  garden  or  bor- 
der in  October.  Tulips,  narcissus,  daf- 
-fodils  and  hyacinths  planted  now  in 
pots  or  boxes  and  put  in  a  cool  place 
will  give  good  flowers  next  spring. 


FARMERS 

MUST  FIGURE 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF 

LABOR 

Just  as  Manufacturers  Do 

A  Business  Man,  whether  he 
is  a  Manufacturer  or  a  Farmer, 
must  now  seek  to  save  in  Labor 
Costs.  Any  Machine  or  ANY  Ma- 
terial whose  use  will  save  some 
high  priced  Labor  should  be  es- 
pecially studied  and  considered 
now. 

Pure  Hydrated  Lime  is  easy  to 
spread  on  the  farm  arid  anywhere 
that  soils  and  crops  need  lime. 
Its  use  permits  spreading  an  exact 
amount  per  acre,  does  away  with 
extra  handling,  saves  labor  and 
avoids  waste.  Hence  its  use  means 
a  sure  economy  and  will  save  labor 
when  liming  is  to  be  done, 

Warner's  "LiMOID"  is  pure  Hydrated 
Lime  manufactured  from  the  old  famous 
"Cedar  Hollow"  limestone.  Can  be  stored 
in  any  dry  place  without  loss. 

CHARLES  WARNER   COMPANY 

WUmington,  Del.        Philadelphia,  Pa.       New  York  City 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES 

KEROSENE  ~  GASOLINE 

2   lo  30  H-P. 

Immediate  Shipment 

Sutionary.  Portable  on 
Saw-HiK-all  at  greatly 
rrduccd  prices.    Best' 

WnrC  ENGINE  WORKS 

r*i    Emiiir.   Byildins.    P.W»lwir«t».  P.. 


'  Slate  Surface 
I    Rubier  RooPino 
""^^        Remnants 


r.T  r»hmiTy 

w.ik'ht-HlRto  mrw 
f.w  t-d-whUo  tJuij  last 


PER 
ROLL 


EacU  mil  1W«J.  ft.  welEfan  fr,}hm.  mmplotowith 
all  tittun-s  jii«t1ikefinit({radenxjUn«{.   tt«sUli>« 

Only  diBi-ronce  from  flmt  tmAo  l»«lli|htlniper- 
fiH-tinn»  iDBurfacliu}.     Twu  l«  thrwo  piece,  to 
ttin  roll  t  iistea'i  of  one. 
Ordur  now  befnrv  onr  rtock  !»  exh<v».toa, 
.Manufacturers (>Titl«*(-  l»^'(>t. 

nrru.9  iHscmceiuiis  t,  saivmc  eo. 

(.ilWaJden  Avenui:,  l:ii!..lc,.  N    Y. 
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Dotii  Blame\bur 
Ensila(^e  Cutter 


— if  your  silage  does  not 
pack  properly.  The  best 
machine  in  the  world  will 
cut  unevenly  and  tear  the 
com  if  the  knives  arc  dull. 

DuU  ennlage  knives  waste  time  and 
power.  They  slow  up  your  work.  They 
iear  when  they  should  cut  the  com. 

Sbarpea  your  en«lage  knives  with  a 


THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

Once  again,  after  a  lapse  of  five 
years.  Chicago  welcomed  the  Nation- 
al Dairy  Show,  and  right  well  did 
she  try  to  entertain  Its  people  so 
that  she  may  retain  the  mighty  ex- 
hibit in  future  years.  Weather  was 
ideal,  arrangements  were  complete 
for  the  most  part,  and  large  crowds 
daily  surged  thru  the  turnstiles.  It 
was  Manager  Skinner's  hig  week. 
Exhibitors  and  visitors  alike  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  reduction  In  length 
of  show  to  a  single  week,  for  it  al- 
lowed opportunity  to  see  more  judg- 
ing and  attendance  at  more  meetings 
In  less  time,  and  the  cattle  were  not 
retained  so  long. 

The  Machinery 
No  National  Dairy  Show  had  more 
complete  machinery  exhibitions,  and 


no  gain,  but  when  given  a  little  but- 
terfat  were  soon  as  vigorous  as  their 
brothers  that  always  got  milk  The 
vitamines  in  bulterfat  are  essential 
to  the  growth  of  all  young  animals 
whether  il  be  rats.  pigs,  calves  or  our 
own  children.  Swollen,  sore  eyes  In 
rats  (!o;)!ivcd  of  milk  were  soon  cur- 
ed by  feeding  a  little  of  that  dairy 
product  each  day. 

Good  meals  for  growing  children 
were  displayed.  The  high  food  value 
of  cottage  cheese  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy and  protein  was  shown,  and 
its  use  makes  a  big  cut  In  the  meat 
bill.  Co-operative  bull  associations 
and  cow  testing  associations  are  now 
a  large  part  of  the  federal  dairy 
work,  and  there  were  on  July  1,  79 
of  the  former  and  3  85  of  the  latter. 
Three  bulls  In  such  co-operative  as- 
sociations Increased  the  yearly  bnt- 
terfat.  yield  of  their  daughters  over 


mad  see  what   better  ailage  you   get. 

The  "Hummer"   sharpens   mowing 

machine  sickles,  harrow    discs,    plow 

points,  cultivator  blades,  axes  and  all 

other  cutting  tools.     Every  grinding 

job  U  an  easy,  one-man  job  with  •  "Hummer."     Pedal  it  like  a  bicycle.     No 

pressure    required — no   water    nece^ary.       The  "Hummer"  sharpens   without 

drawing  the  temper.  _ 

SEND  10c  FOR 
DIMO-CRIT  POCKET  HONE 
Luther  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  are  made 
of  a  remarkable  abrasive  substance 
that  is  made  in  great  electric  furnaces. 
Send  10c  in  stamps  for  a  DIMO-GRIT 
pocket  hone  and  see  for  yourself  how 
quickly  it  puts  a  keen  edge  on  your 
jack-knife. 


The  "Hummer"  Orinder  b  built  like  a 
cteam-aeparator.  It  has  ball  bearings, 
wona  gear  drive  and  is  made  of  metal 
tiwoogjiout.  The  head  swivels,  so  the 
most  awkward  tool  can  be  sharpened 
easily.  It  will  do  in  a  few  minutes  a  job 
that  would  take  hours  on  a  grindstone. 


LUTHER    GRINDER    MFG.  CO. 

Tha  Largest  Makers  of  Farm  Repair  Tools  in  the  World 

Dept.  107     Milwaukee,  Wis. 


As  law 


$10,000.00 


■MkaTM. 


Assistant  to  Herdsman  Wanted 

iilnul>  m«n  l'r»fiTrT<1.  with  .«|>rrU-Mf>v  rniTiftlr.  «nil 
.-aiiii.'  Otilr  comi»l«>t  mt-n  lUTd  •pi'l*  .V  e™"' 
•     "    fi>r    •    rMwMr    man.    vltb    Knml    lliin.:    <'<>ii 


This  Kind  of  Equipment  Costs  But  Pays  in  the  End 


Uur  Do.  1  If  tb«  bMt  »oi 
«)>•>;>.«  •■»  Bud*  la  wliuli  • 
rlppiM  tahU  RIM  b»  ett^elwd. 
timmr%mirt4  I  Jfr 

-  M  rite  hr  «•>!.« 

ajgjfcC^|S«««sHijjmjjPjj 


.ht 


fllE-MTMOVr    VAIIM. 


HrXBVHV.    PA. 


Situation  Wanted  r.'^r,"'"?'."  ;in."'r« 


lahOT. 


t  UMiUML     Will  luniUli  r<rf«rfi<f.  r«n  lundlr 
...— .  hU»  a»  Am  ajn.  nut. 
AddHH  Bos  U.  csf.  Pmns.   r*i 


Mat.  pnip    in  nrot   Irtirr 
I'hlU..    r». 


moM  TMt  HKurr  or  Jm^ 
LUMBER  MART:^ 


RnHBDMjnl^MD&kc 


Get  This  Free 
Lumber  Book 

1  Before  You 


Guaranteed  Saving  of  IS'/o  to  50% 

l>ont  buy  any  luin»«r  or  l>uil<iin>?  material  until  you  see  the  wonderful 
?»avin){s  that  this  big  l><H»k  offers  you. 

Only  first  pride  materials  -Lumber,  l,ath.  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows. 
Claplioard.s,  Frames,  Interi«.r  Finlsii.  Paint,  Wall  Board,  Roofmjr,  etc- 
at  prices  that  are /or  lower  than  other  firms  can  afford  to  quote. 
Save  money,  no  matte-  what  materials  you  need.  IJeing  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  luml»er  district  an«l  buying  for  cash  in  tremendous  ciuan- 
tities,  we  can  guarante*-  you  an  actual  .saving  of  1  a'"^  to  50'^^  on  everythmg 
you  buy.  Furthermore,  you  make  a  .sulwtantial  savmg  on  freight  charges. 
Send  for  our  big  catalog  NOW  a  postcard  will  do-and  prove  to  your- 
self that  we  can  save  you  money.  And  remember,  we  handle  only  lirst- 
prade.  .\-l  prime  mat*  Hal.     Send  for  the  Ijook  loday. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO^  Inc. 

"Price  Regulators  o^  Building  Materials" 
30  BENNETT  WHARVES  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 
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every  material  and  machinery  from 
the  feed  to  the  Hnished  dairy  prod- 
uct  ye».   and   even    babies   feil   on   It 

—  were  on  disiilay.  The  feed  manu- 
facturers were  there  In  force,  show- 
inB  how  their  grain  mixtures  are  de- 
signed to  increase  milk  flow. 

Harn  equipment — stanrhlons.  ven- 
tilatiuK  systems,  floors,  separators, 
milking  machines,  feed  and  Utter 
carriers,  blankets,  forks  and  what 
not— told  the  farmer-visitor  various 
oieans  for  reducing  labor  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  manufacturer  was  even 
bttter  represented  by  manufactur- 
ers' booths  where  were  displayed 
separators,  churns,  bottling  ma- 
chines, pasteurizers,  coolers,  clarifi- 
ers.  etc.  An  added  feature  this  year 
was  an  exhibit  of  motor  trucks,  fill- 
ing one  wing  of  the  building. 

Educational  Exhibits 
The  greatest  educational  feature 
of  the  show,  aside  from  the  judging 
of  cattle,  was  the  exhibit  of  the  V.  S. 
Dairy  Divi.slon,  which  occupied  one 
large  winK  alt  ho  secluded  somewhat 
and  hence  overlooked  by  many. 

The  food  value  of  milk  was  one  of 
tin-  chief  lessons  taught  in  this  dis- 
plaj-.  A  dairy  show  was  giveti  by 
girls,  called  the  "Milk  Fairies." 
while  talks  were  given  by  food  au- 
thorities and  demonstrations  were 
held   in   infant   welfare  work. 

That  milli  makes  boys  and  girls 
husky  was  shown  graphically  by  ex- 
perimental rats  in  the  government 
exhibit.  Those  getting  no  milk  hut 
fed  on  grains  alone  made  practically 


those  of  their  dams  62.2,  56.2  and 
115.5  pounds,  respectively.  In  191<! 
One  bull  shown  in  the  exhibit  was 
mated  to  a  266-pound  cow.  and  the 
daughter  made  481  pounds,  the  in- 
crease being  due  to  prepotency  of  a 
good  sire. 

Animal  diseases,  particularly  tu- 
bercul«8ls  and  contagious  abortion, 
were  pictured  in  all  their  serious- 
ness. Dairymen  appreciate  more 
each  year  the  necessity  for  tubercu- 
lin testing,  and  enormous  gains  were 
reported  last  year  in  federal  testing. 
Ohio  had  262  herds  that  successfully 
passed    their  first   test. 

Requirements  for  keeping    a    cow 
one   year   took   one   good   sized   room 
for   accommodating   the   animal,  her 
teed  and   her   pro<luct.      This  surrey 
was  conducted  on  737  cows  in  north- 
western   Indiana.      It     showed     that 
these  cows,  averaging  6,937  lb.  niillt 
a  year,  ate  2.046  lb.  grain,  3.301  Ih 
bay  and  stover,  7.276  Ih  silage,  i 
ture  worth   $10.36  and  required  72« 
lb     of    bedding,    164  5    hours   of  m*" 
labor,   le'/f,  hours  of  horse  labor  and 
overhead      expenses      amotintlng     t" 
127.11.     The  milk,  calf  an<l  6.8  tons 
of  manure  constitute  the  credits 

There  were  also  model  creamery 
office,  creamery  testing  room  and  « 
farm  milk  house  where  milk  could  ^ 
kept  cool  bv  either  Ice  or  running 
spring  water.  The  booth  on  sterili- 
zation of  dairy  utensils  had  a  slmP" 
home-made  sterilizer  on  a  gasolin' 
stove  and  another  hot-water  sterilU- 
er  over  a  brick  firebox. 

Products  of  the  government  creaw 
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ery  at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  included  var- 
ious cheeses,  condensed  milk,  butter, 
cream,  buttermill<  and  Itiudred  ar- 
ticles. Southern  cheeses  were  dis- 
played. This  year  there  arc  52  fac- 
tories in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  the 
Virginias  and  Tennesse.  and  last 
.year,  they  sold  cheese  worth  $289.- 
000. 

The  Rureau  of  Plant  Industry 
showed  various  feeds  for  dairy 
farms,  emphasizing  the  need  for 
homo-grown  protein.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  tried  to  inform  the  public  on 
Its  valuable  (?)  niarl<pt  reporting 
service,  but  it  is  still  too  deep  for  us. 

Students'  Judging  Contests 
The  Kansas  team  was  the  lucky 
trio  In  the  students'  judging  contest 
fostered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  their  accurate 
guessing  they  received  thu  National 
Dairy  Association  cup.  South  Dako- 
ta and  Iowa  were  second  and  third, 
respectively.  Fifteen  teams  compe- 
ted, ("oaches  are  trying  to  have  the 
rules  changed  so  that  more  equita- 
ble final  placings  will   be  made. 

J.  .1.  Jestln  of  Purdue  I'niversity. 
won  the  Jersey  scholarship  for  high- 
est score  in  that  breed.  Taylor,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  awarded  the 
Holstein  scholarship.  The  scholar- 
was  awarded  by  the  De  Laval  Sep- 
arator Company  for  highest  -ranking 
individual  went  to  Roy  Ingham,  of 
Nebraska.  The  Iowa  team  ranl<ed 
first  on  Guernseys.  Cornell  liist  on 
Ayrshires.  Missouri  first  on  Jerseys 
and  Kansas  first  on  Holstelns.  Ohio 
ranked  seventh,  altho  fourth  on  Jer- 
seys, third  on  Hoist eins  and  fifth  on 
Ayrshires. 

Ohio  won  the  cup  for  highest  team 
judging  cheese.  Iowa  took  the  butter 
cu»  and  South  Dakota  the 'milk  cup. 

The  Cattle  Show 
Cattle  unsurpassed  in  numbers  and 
quality  convened  in  Chicago  last 
week.  There  were  approximately 
900  In  the  open  classes,  and  some  es- 
timated fully  1.200  were  on  the 
grounds.  Quality  beyond  compare 
was  universal  In  all  the  breeds,  and 
to  be  left  out  of  the  money  was  no 
disgrace.  Many  were  the  state  fair 
winners  that  did  not  get  a  ribbon 
there.  It  was  a  battle  royal  of  cham- 
pions against  champions,  and  many 
a  decision  was  made  on  a  narrow 
margin.  Judges  Kildee  for  the  Ayr- 
shires, Dcmpsey  for  ^he  Jerseys,  Mos- 
crlp  for  the  Holstelns  and  Hope  and 
McKerrow  for  the  Guernseys  gave 
satisfaction  thruout. 

The  National  Dairy  Science  Asson 
passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  to 
release  them  from  testing  dairy 
eows  on  tests  for  less  than  10  mo.  In 
duration. 

The  Holsteins 
The  Holstein  show  was  unusually 
strong,  but  with  only  one  herd  east 
of  Illinois.  Minnesota.  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  furnished  most  of  the  en- 
tries. The  aged  bull  class  had  13  en- 
tries and  brought  out  much  style. 
The  veteran  show  winner.  Paul  Cal- 
amo  Korndyke.  now  13  years  old. 
still  showing  remarkable  quality, 
trueness  of  lines  and  unusual  depth 
of  middle,  met  defeat  by  two  lowana 
bulls,  lowana  Sir  Olie  taking  first 
and  later  grand  championship,  and 
lowana  Mercedes  Homestead  (owned 
br  Iowa  State  College)   .second. 

Old  Minervo  Beets.  14  years  of  age. 
'ame  back  strong  the  sixth  time  for 
premier  female  honors.  Altho  she 
has  a  record  of  only  17.8  lbs.,  she 
••kows  wonderful  digestive  and  mam- 
mary development.  Bhe  still  carries 
a  straight  top  and  has  remarkable 
refinement,  but  age  is  telling  and 
this  may  be  her  last  season. 
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The  Jerseys 

The  Jer.seys  comprised  the  largest 
part  of  the  show,  the  aged  cow  class 
alone  liaving  44  entries.  The  I)nll 
clii'^!-es  were  lil<ewise  closely  con- 
•te.itcd.  Kauvic's  Prince  finally  led 
the  aged  class,  winning  thru  his  su- 
perior quality,  massive,  bold  car- 
riage and  wonderfully  true  lop  line. 
Another  contest  came  in  the  three- 
year-olds  when  Leda's  Raleigh. 
Biookwood's  son  of  Ralcigli's  Fairy 
B;iy.  was  placed  over  Longviow's 
entry.  Poet's  Whileheart,  a  consist- 
ent winner  this  year  till  his  stable- 
mate  was  put  over  liini  at  Waterloo. 
The  sujierior  handling  qualities, 
great  width  and  depth  of  niiddle- 
pifce.  and  sni<K)thness  of  l)ody  made 
him  hard  to  lii-at.  Lil<ewiK(>  the 
Straight  top.  wide-sprung,  deep  rib 
and  l»old  carriage  of  Chief  Raleigh. 
Longview's  two-year-old.  put  him 
easily  first  in  his  class.  Still  he  did 
not  show  quite  the  character,  refine- 
ment and  masculinity  of  Leda's  Ra- 
leigh, that  finally  was  made  grand 
ch.iiiipion.  .An  Ohio  entry.  Noma's 
perfect  Raleigh,  won  junior  cham- 
pionship. 

The  Ayrshires 

Tlie  bonny  Scotch  cow  never  made 
a  gieater  show  on  American  soil  than 
came  from  the  herds  of  Gossard  es- 
tates. Adam  Seitz.  Wendover  Farms 
anil  J.  A.  Ness.  Stratbglass  Gold 
Ctiink  won  senior  championship:  he 
shows  a  grand  top  line,  unusual 
dci'th  and  spring  of  rib,  but  his  lack 
Of  snap  and  liold  carriage  and  light- 
ne.-<  in  fore  tnd  lost  him  grand 
Chiinpion  honors.  A  yearling  was 
bh  >wn  by  Wendover  Farm  that  had 
«x;i  ;itional  scale  and  finish,  straight 
top  line,  good  handling  quality,  un- 
usual length  of  middle  and  harmony 
in   all   parts. 

Two  famous  cows  met  defeat  for 
ag«  •!  cow  honors.  White  Heather  of 
Tor.  owned  by  Wendover  Farms, 
showed  large  roomy  middle  and  a 
pliable  square  udder,  but  was  narrow 
in  the  rump  and  plain  at  both  ends. 
Highland  Polly  carried  an  exception- 
ally large  shapely  udder,  hut  after 
Diilking  it  showed  a  meaty  texture 
and  was  not  evenly  balanced.  She 
is  just  a  little  coarse  In  head  and 
rump.  Of  a  little  more  refined  type. 
Stnoolher  blending  of  parts,  more 
Biilky  character  was  the  first  prize 
Winner.  Imp.  Chapmanton  Nell  3d, 
owned  by  Adam  Seitz.  She  was  show- 
ing dry.  but  with  an  ud<ier  of  excep- 
tionally fine  .  texture  and  teats 
squarely    placed. 

The  Guernseys 

Chief  interest  in  Guernseys  center- 
ed about  the  bull  classes,  especially 
the  aged  class  where  Imp.  Itchen  May 
King,  grand  champion  at  the  Pana- 
ma Pacific,  met  Ladysmlth's  Cherub, 
thrice  grand  champion  at  the  Na- 
tional. The  Shorewood  bull  was 
finally  placed  first:  but  at  the  ring- 
side the  greater  refinement,  broader 
rear  end  and  straighter  top  line  of 
the  California  entry  seemed  to  merit 
a  higher  rating. 

A  son  of  Havfs  Cherub  2d  and 
Princess  Bergere.  both  National 
Chumpions.  was  made  senior  cham- 
pion over  Ladysmlth's  Cherub.  The 
two-year-old  showed  remarkable 
scale,  straight  top.  large  heart  girth 
and  width  carried  well  to  the  rear 
Still  he  is  a  little  plain  about  his 
head,  a  little  coarse  thruout.  and 
this  lack  of  refinement  lost  him 
grand  championship.  The  yearling 
8<in  of  Itchen  May  King,  showing 
more  open  conformation,  more  high- 
ly colored  secretions,  cleaner  heail 
and  throat,  longer  rump  and  wider 
heart  girth  carried  off  the  purple 
banner. 


Problems  in  Mixing 
Balanced  Rations 

A  few  of  the  obstacles  that  every  dairyman  must  over- 
come in  providing  his  cows  with  economical,  balanced 
rations: 

How  to  determine  the  exact  food  requirement  of  cows  for 
maintenance  and  milk  production. 

How  to  determine  what  feeds  will  combine  to  meet  the 
standard  and  form  a  balanced  ration  when  fed  with  the 
available  roughage,  be  palatable  and  form  a  proper 
mechanical  mix. 
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How  to  get  the  necessary  feeds  at  lowest  cost. 

How  to  secure  all  the  feeds  that  are  needed. 

How  to  maintain  the  nutritive  standard  and  avoid  loss 

resulting  from  sudden  changes  or  improper  balance,  when 

some  of  the  feeds  cannot  be  obtained,  or  when  roughage 

must  be  changed. 

How  to  mix  the  feeds  to  avoid  uneven  results  in  mixing  by 

hand  and  insure  exact  uniformity. 

How  to  reduce  the  loss  by  shrinkage  and  high  labor  costs 

in  hand  mixing. 

How  Solved  in 
TI-O-GA  Feed  Service 

Requirements  for  maintenance  and  milk  production  are 
determined  through  the  services  of  the  best  feed  and  nutri- 
tion expert  obtainable. 

The  combinations  of  feeds  that  will  meet  the  standard 
have  been  determined  through  research  work  of  the 
TI-O-GA  Feed  expert  end  proved  by  extensive  use  in 
feeding. 

The  buying  power  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  insures 
minimum  cost  per  unit  of  nutrition. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Serrice  always  has  access  to  all  available 
sources  of  feed  supplies. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  groups  all  roughages  into  3 
classes  and  provides  a  feed  to  form  a  perfect 
balanced  ration  with  each  class.  Changes  in  roughage 
may  be  made  without  unbalancing  the  ration  by  use  of 
the  feeds  as  intended. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage, 
pasturage,  green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 
White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy    Feed   to  be  fed  with 
medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Use  of  modem  machinery  and  special  manufacturing 
methods  enable  Tl-O-GA  Feed  Service  to  maintam  perfect 
uniformity  in  mixing. 

The  labor  cost  of  machine  mixing  is  nominal  and  very 
much  less  than  hand  mixing. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  represents 
a    real    saving  and    furnishes  the 
benefits      of     expert      service      in 
TI-O-GA  Feeds. 

Invcstigrte  TI-O-GA  Feed 
Service  by  sending  at  once 
for  Book  containing  valu- 
able information  on  feeding 
and  conservation  of  home 
grown  feeds. 

A-'k  your  dttalcr  for 
TI-O-GA  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  t.  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly.  N.  Y. 
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Bethlehem— The  Shortest 
Delivery  Distance  Between 
You  and  Your  Market 

A  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  on  your  farm  would  shorten 
your  hauling  day,  cut  your  hauling  and  production  costs 
and  add  to  your  yearly  profits. 

Bethlehem  Dependability  is  a  known  quantity — thou- 
Bands  of  Bethlehem  owners  have  solved  thousands  of 
farm  transportation  problems  with  Bethlehem  Depend- 
able Delivery. 

The  husky,  enduringly  powerful,  economical  engine  is 
built  for  the  bad  road  and  the  over  load.  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  means  economy  of  operation  and 
makes  night  work  practical.  The  Internal  Gear  Drive 
delivers  all  the  power  where  it  belongs — at  the  rear  wheels. 
The  nearest  Bethlehem  Dealer  has  the  answer  to  your 
hauling  problem.     Examine  a  Bethlehem. 


THISHEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR   DRIVE'  — 

MOTOR •TRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE   DELIVERY  — 

BETHISHEM    MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLENTOWN,    PA. 


ROMAN 

AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

MOVES  INTO  ITS 
OWN    NEW  HOME 

231  N.  Broad  St. 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

lOOO  to  Select  From 

SSSO  Up.     Easy  Terms 

S*«  Us  and  Save  Mo  4ey 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231^North  Broad  Street,  PhiUdelphU 

Catalofu*  S«nt   Upon   Tequcftt 

Liv  Aynt«  Wwnt«<i 


this  Feeder  Prevents  Waste 

V.m  rtn  mirkft  Hp-pfl'^  bo^'«  In  a  ■hort«r 
Iimi'  nil  Im  l..^.|  wilh  th^  Br.f-HAU  »lf  t<"«l- 
rr.  The  »cil«i'>r»  tirine  down  f«wl  )u«t  B<  the 
lio«  ran  rat   it. 

Indlvlrlnil  nljuKtrtu  iBmra  ths  iwniwr  *>»  of 
am  fr^-<l  ii«m1— mart*  or  fln».  Thrfe  blna  »llfW 
\  irifiv  in  tli<?  rJtInn.  Trouihs  built  «o  that  1f« 
i"ii»«ll>le  to  oat  with  f««t  In  the  trrd—no  nn- 
t4inin»tiim -no  drasslog  ftrd  out.     Th* 

BLU-BAR  ?^c 

\m  Tiiw  »*flnc  f'^l 
an'l  'imo  f-T  bu!i- 
iln*<U  "f  farui*r«. 
Hum  In  thrr«  ilx- 
N  I  ir  41  to  SOO 
iMa  '  -■  SBd  ta<ii 
alse  l»rj»  for  th« 
pri'V.  A  inalal  will 
krlDi  fou  full  In- 
f'truiatloll. 

The  Blu-Bar  M(f.  Co 

Dtvt.    E 
SYCAMORE.   OHIO 
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Three-Piece  Butchering  Outfit 


GOOD  QUALITY 

Cutlery  Steel 

Butcher  Knife 

Skinning 

Sticking 
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The  Butchering  Season  Is  At  Hand 

Nothi  ig  it  more  etMrntial  than  good,  sharp  butcher  knives  and  plenty  of  them.  This 
ideal  butchering  outfit  is  just  the  ticket.  A  knife  for  every  purpose.  Sii-inch  bladee. 
brass-riveted  handles. 

This  three-piece  outfit  «rill  be  sent,  prepaid,  for  three  subscription*  for  the  balance  of 
t'.iis  year  and  all  of  neit.  or  to  Jan.  1.  1921.  at  75  cents  each  or  with  «  tingle  subscription 
and  7S  cents  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  PhiladJphia,  Pa. 


Dairy  farmers  are  still  too  busy- 
to  take  very  active  interest  in  tlie 
range  of  milk  prices.  Tliey  keep 
fairly  well  posted  and  deplore  wliat 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  downward 
trend,  comparatively  of  prices  on 
fluid  milk.  They  recognize  and  re- 
gret the  government's  attitude  in  re- 
spect to  depression  of  food  rost.s  so 
far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  for 
they  see  clearly  that  this  attitude  af- 
fects unfavorably  only  the  producer 
of  the  food  stuffs,  not  the  purveyor 
of  them.  They  see  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  advanced  no  more  than 
wages  and  in  some  cases  not  so  much 
and  that  shoes  and  clothing  as  a  part 
of  living  expenses  get  much  more  of 
the  advance  than  does  milk  and  po- 
tatoes and  foods  generally.  Recog- 
nizing these  things  they  are  annoy- 
ed, but  instead  of  halting  and  strik- 
ing they  kept  on  working.  If  they 
were  labor  union  men,  with  the  sort 
of  ideals  those  people  have,  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  more  said  and 
c'.one. 

This  condition  of  "socking  it"     to 
the    farmers   has   been    expected     by 
any    who    remember    earlier    experi- 
ences or  who  have  kept  track  of  the 
history     of     similar     times.        Such 
schemes  were  worked  after  the  Civil 
War.    and    then    there    was    a   much 
Urgor  percentage  of  farm  folks  than 
now.      Then   the   farin-^rs   were  more 
poirly  organized  than  now.  but  even 
now  our  organizations  are  not  strong 
enough    to    meet     evenhanded     those 
organized  against  the  farmer.      It  is 
well  for  us  to  keep  these   things   in 
mind  and   to  stand  solidly    for    oir 
orgimlzations.     They  can  help  u.-;    a 
li;tle.  and  general  information    as  to 
the  effect  of  certain  activities  to  de- 
press our  prices  Is  much  better  than 
at  any  previous  time.     Manufactured 
articles  have  generally  speaking  ad- 
vanced  a  hundred   percent   or     more 
since  five  years  ago.  some  of  them  a 
good  deal  more.     Wages  are  said   to 
have  advanced  SO  percent  and  living 
expenses  the  same.     Milk  and  other 
farm   products  have   advanced   much 
less  than  80  percent,  but  feeds  are  up 
more  than  a  hundred  percent.    Even 
hay  and  silage  have   about   doubled. 
1  regard  dairy  farmers  who  can  work 
hard  as  fairly  prosperous,  but  not  t ) 
the  extent  that  wages  and  capital  in 
manufacurlng  are  making  profits.  It 
is    true     that    some     manufacturing 
concerns  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  labor 
Is  living  to  the  limit   generally  and 
not  Hiving  as  thev  should. 

All      these    things    the     dairymen 
know,  and  they  feel  resentful    when- 
told  that  the  price  of  October  milk 
will  be  cut  a  little  from  the  Septem- 
ber   price    and    not   advanced    as   Oc- 
tober milk  usually  does  and  should. 
Further,    they  object    to  having   the 
price  cut  all  thru  the  winter  as  many 
think   probable.     Grain   will  have  to 
be    fed    more    liberally     in     October 
than  earlier,  and  should  be  fed  more 
largely  now  than  it  was  in  June.     T 
believe  It  Is  being  fed   more  largely 
than  In  June  or  July,  but  dealers  tell 
me  that  they  are  not  selling  as  much 
as  Ih-y  did   then.     Relatively,     less 
is  fed.     Relatively,  the  price  of  milk 
In  lower.     Sonip  feeds  have  dropped  a 
little   In  the  local  market,  and  con- 
siderably   in    the   wholesale    market. 
It    may  be  a  good  time  to  buy  some 
feeds  but  one  hardly  knows.    When- 
ever one   finds  a  good  bargain  on   a 
feed   now   It   may  be  well   fo  pick   it 
up      1  cannot  see  reason  for  any  very 
considerable   decline   In    feeds  before 
another  May  or  June.     There  may  be 
.some  decline  in  now  and  then  an  in- 
stance, but  feeds  are  sure  to  be  high 
this   winter   unless  what   now   seems 
Impossible  should  hanpea.      For  the 


October  25,  1919. 

man  favorably  situated  there  i.s  liltrj- 
ly  to  be  a  little  profit  this  winter, 
but  not  a  profit  commensurate  with 
business,  and  in  many  cases  there 
will  be  no  profit. 


October  25,  1919. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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As  stated   before,  farmers   are   too 
busy  to  look  at  outside  matters,  still 
they   keep    In    mind    the    Dairymen's 
I.oague  cooperative  project.      This  is 
nioving  slowly  as  it  should  and  farm- 
er.s  ara  not  in  any  sen.se  antagonistic. 
Onlv   occasionally   do   we   hear  of   a 
brMicli  incorporating,  but  there  may 
be    ;il)out    \0^'<,    who    have    done    so. 
It'    there   are   as   many   as   that    it    Is 
likely  that  the  project  is  moving  as 
rapidly,  as  it  should.     We   must  be- 
come!  well   acquainted  with   the  con- 
ditions and   the  dangers   must   build 
up  to  It.     It  would  be  bad   to  come 
down    very    much    after   we   make    a 
decided  start.     It  is  possible  that  the 
affair  may  not  be  consummated  until 
we  meet  another  crisis.  Let  the  deal- 
ers become   arrogant   and   vindictive 
again    and    they    would    force    quick 
action  on  the   part  of  dairymen.      It 
seems     possible     that    they      realize 
this   themselves   and    that    they   may 
try  fo  avoid  a  crisis.     On   the  other 
band    they    may    try    to     crush     the 
League    some    day    before    any    con- 
certed  action   can   take   place.     This 
is  not  now  apparent  but  Is  possible. 
The    policy    of    a    deferreil    struggle 
now  looks   more   probable.      Price  of 
milk   Is   more   likely   to   be   governed 
for  a  time  upon    market    conditions 
ra'h".»r  than  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion.     These   market  conditions  pre- 
"■•nt      and     prospective    need     closer 
.dy  than  they  are  getting  yet. 

Our   corn    crop   in   this   mllk-sbip- 
plng  district   is  unusually  good    and 
the  ixirtion  of  it  harvested  up    to  tho 
twenty-fifth  of  September  is  in  good 
condition,     f'onsldorable     Is    still    to 
be  gathered   and   frosts    are    now    a 
daily  possibility.  Nearly  all    the  corn 
Is  for  silage  and  the  supply  will  be 
satisfactory.   Hay   is  also  quite  plen- 
tiful, and  the  consequent  demand  for 
cows  Is  .satisfaetory  to  sellers.  Prices 
have  not  yet  declined  from  the  form- 
er high  level,  and  dairymen  say  they 
can   as  readily   make  a  cow   pay   for 
herself   at   a    hundred   and    fifty   dol- 
lars now  as  at  fifty  a  few  years  ago 
I'liw  long  this  may  continue  no  one 
sei'ins  to  be  confident.      We  are  not 
looking   for    any    decisive    drop     th» 
coming  winter.  Roughage  feeds  will 
be   used    liberally,      but    grain   feeds 
will  hardly  be  called  for  as  last  win- 
ter and  early  summer,  altho  this  will 
d"pend    on    milk    prices.      These    are 
now  estimated  at  some  discount.  In- 
deed   October    takes   a   drop     of     ten 
cents  a  hundred,  and  is  $3.11  at  200  t 
jnlles  from  New  Vork  for  three  per- 
cent   milk.      The     pre-war     Octobfr 
price  was  about  $1.90  for  about  3< 
percent   milk.      .Vny  commodity  that 
h  IS  not  doubled  since  then  Is  cheap 
Milk  is  too  cheap. 

Apparently   the   League  is  strong 
The    division    of    the    League    office 
having   the   sale   of   the    products  of 
the    cooperative   plants    and     takins 
the    place    of    the    old    country    milk 
company   1.-.  said   to  be  making  gool 
altho  still   operated   at   some   loss  to 
the    League.      This    Is    entirely    dis- 
tinct   from    the     cooperative     project 
previously  referred  to.      This  project 
is    expected    to    take    over    the     « 
operative  department    In    the  Leagu- 
When    It    shall    have    been    fully   de 
TelM'*"'!       At    present     the     proposed 
large  project  about  which  we  say  so 
much  is  handling  no  milk  at  all.  Th" 
division  in  the  League  is  temporary 
and    made   necessary  by   the   loss  " 
the  country  milk  company.    It   la  '»•' 
ing  handled  by  W.  W.  Horey.  an  ev 
perienced    creamery     manager     if*^^ 
.,„..,r<,f,.  _H    H    Lyon,  New  York 
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Saves  Piping — Saves  Fuel- 
Saves  Health 

If  she  could  only  escape  the  dirt  and  the  confusion  of  tearing  open 
the  walls  and  floors  of  her  hf)use  to. put  in  heat  pipes,  many  a  woman 
would  be  glad  enough  to  let  her  husband  buy  her  a  furnace. 

And  to  her,  the  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  is  indeed  a  boon,  because 
it  allows  her  to  escape  just  that  very  thing.  The  Andes  can  be 
installed  in  your  home  in  one  day.  It  does  not  upset  the  house  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  absolutely  cuts  out  the  cost  of  putting  in 
the  heat  pipes. 

The  Andes  allows  you  to  change  your  complete  heating  system 
inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  Today  you  still  use  room  stoves  that 
waste  fuel  and  require  almost  endless  care.  Tomorrow  you  can  enjoy 
the  Andes  comfortable,  healthful  heat,  that  saief  fuel,  saves  work 
and  saxes  health. 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating  for  Less  Moneif  '* 


One  Andes  in  actual  use  has  replaced  six  room  stoves,  burns  less 
coal  than  all  six  stoves  put  together.  re(]uires  one-sixth  of  the  time 
and  work,  and  heats  the  whole  house*  comfortably,  whereas  the  six 
stoves  only  heated  part  of  it. 

And  the  Andes  saves  health  because  it  furnishes  moist  warm  air. 
Pcrfcctlv  dry,  warm  air  dries  up  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  making  people  more  susceptible  to  colds,  catarrh,  etc. 
The  extra  large  Andes  water  reservoirs,  easily  and  quickly  filled, 
pnn-ide  protection  against  Jry  warm  air.  And  this  saves  fuel,  too, 
because  moist  warm  air  at  68  degrees  is  just  as  comfortable  as  dry 
warm  air  at  75  degrees. 

Back  of  the  Andes  is  a  reputation  for  better  products,  built  up 
patiently  during  half  a  century.  We  could  not  risk  injuring  that 
reputation.  Therefore  we  are  sure  of  the  Andes  One  Pipe.  We 
(juarantce  it.  If  your  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  does  not 
give  you  perfect  satisfaction,  it  will  be  removed  and  its  full  purchase 
price  returned. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Andc<!  has  published  a  free  hook  telling  the  whole  story  of  the 
Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furn.ice.  If  \<»u  want  to  know  how  the 
Andes  saves  pipinp,  saves  fuel,  saves  work,  saves  health,  if  you 
want  to  hring  into  your  home  cheerful,  healthful  warmth-all-over, 
tear  out  this  coupon  N-O-W,  before  jou  forpet  it,  and  send  for 
the  Andes  book  "Better  Heating  for  Less  Money".  We  have  a 
copy  that  belongs  to  you. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  p,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 
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NOVEMBER    POULTRY 
REMINDERS  » 


in     a 
floor 


Before  placing  clean  litter 
poultry  house  with  an  earth 
remove  about  four  inches  of  the  con- 
taminated soil  and  refill  with  clean 
sand.  The  earth  from  the  house  will 
be  fine  for  fertilizer  and  the  new  soil 
will  help  to  keep  the  birds  healthy 
during  the  winter.  Sand  Is  much 
l>ctter  for  poultry  house  floors  than 
garden  soil.  The  soil  soon  becomes 
very  dry  and  turns  to  dust  and  this 
is  plastered  all  over  the  nest  boxes 
and  feed  hoppers.  It  also  makes  the 
air  unhealthful  for  the  birds  and  I 
believe  that  some  cases  of  sore  eyes 
have  been  due  to  the  unclean  dust 
In  the  air  where  earth  floors  are 
used. 

Stunted  and  underfed  fowls  do  not 
fatten   easily   and     the    best   results 
with   poultry  come  by  carefuJ   feed- 
ing methods  every  day  and   not  by 
neglect  followed  by  a  race  to  make 
up  lor  lost  time.     Well  grown  broil- 
ers can  be  fattened  by  reducing  the 
exercise   thru   confinement   and   then 
feeding  a   cornmeal   and   sour     milk 
mash   and   plenty  of   whole  corn  or 
cracked  com  as  a  hard  grain  ration. 
Before  starting  to  fatten  broilers 
it  is  best  to  study  the  market  con- 
ditions and  have  an  outlet  for    the 
birds  as    soon    as    they    are    ready. 
Money   is  lost   by   fattening   broilers 
for  a  loc|il  dealer  only  to  find  that 
he  is  supplied  for  the  week.     Then 
the    fattening    period    must    be    con- 
tinued or  the  birds  turned  lose  and 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Pos- 
sibly  they  can    be   shipped   to   com- 
mission  men  at  any   time  but   It  is 
always  best  to  have  a  sure  market 
ready  so  as  to  take  out  as  much  risk 
as  possible.     Local    dealers    usually 
like    to     have    poultry    delivered   on 
Thursday   so   it    can    be    dressed    for 
the  Sunday  trade.      First,   make  ar- 
rangements with  the  dealer  to  take 
a  certain   number   of  "broilers   on   a 
certain    date.      Then    begin    the    fat- 
tening process   in   plenty  of   time  so 
that   fine    quality   stock   can   be   de- 
livered. 

Frying      chickens     which     weigh 
from  two  to  three  pounds  are  a  great 
delicacy  if  they  are  fat.     A  skinny 
fryer   does  not  make    the  fine  meal 
furnished  by  the  fat  juicy  bird.  Un- 
doubtedly   there    is   much   waste    of 
good  poultry  meat  on  the  farms  due 
to  a  lack  of  finishing  of  the  broilers, 
fryers   and   roasters.      It   takes  some 
time  and  a  little  corn  but  the  corn 
crop  is  generally  good  this  year   and 
the   poultryman    who   makes  an  ef- 
fort  to  'fatten   his   young  stock  will 
soon   earn   that    they   are  much    Im- 
proved and  he  will  not  wish  to  serve 
any  skinny  poultry  on  the  home  table 
or   sell    it   to   his   commission    dealer 
or   local    merchant.      Of  course   It  is 
necessary  to  keep  account  of  the  feed 
costs  to  determine  the  profits  or  loss- 
es.   This  may  seem  puttery  work  but 
It  pays. 

There  are  two  items  in  the  poultry 
ration  that  are  necessary  but  cheap. 
One  Is  fresh  water.  The  other  is 
green  feed.  Have  plenty  of  galvan- 
ized pails  lor  use  as  water  fountains 
and  place  them  on  low  home-made 
wooden  tables  so  they  will  not  be 
filled  with  litter.  Plan  on  enough 
green  feed  before  the  first  freeze. 
Mangels,  cabbages,  sprouted  oats, 
clover  and  cull  vegetables  help  to 
keep    the    digestive   organs    of    the 


hens  in  go),!  condition  when  they  are 
eating  heavy  rations  t;j  produce  win- 
ter eggs. 

Some  poulti  ymen  use  warm  water 
in  wlntor  and  believe  that  it  save.s 
feed  as  the  birds  do  not  use  the  heat 
from  their  own  bodies  to  warm  the 
water  they  drink.  Other  breeders  use 
cold  water  as  Ii.comes  from  the  well 
and  find  the  results  are  good.  The 
principal  point  is  to  supply  clean 
water  and  plenty  of  it  and  not  com- 
pel the  birds  to  drink  ice  water.  It 
is  best  to  empty  the  water  palls 
when  closing  the  poultry  houses  for 
the  night.  This  saves  drumming  out 
the  ice  or  thawing  it  out  in  the 
morning  and  also  prevents  the  pails 
from  springing  leaks.  Poultry  hard- 
ware is  high  but  the  life  of  most 
metal  utensils  can  he  prolonged  in- 
definitely if  given  the  proper  care. 

Nothing  stimulates  the  farm  poul- 


rarif;e  of  tht!  farr.i  ;.l  1.II  times  when 
the  weather  was  favorable.  We  never 
allow  them  out  in  the  range  when 
the  ground  is  frozen,  as  hens  with 
cold  feet  can  not  produce  eggs  and 
maintain   their  body  heat. 

We  feed  a  mash  of  ground  wheat 
and  gluten  feed,  equal  parts,  for 
their  morning  feed.  When  the 
weather  Is  favorable  they  are  fed 
out-of-doors.  We  feed  wheat,  buck- 
wheat or  oats  In  the  straw  for 
scratching  feed  during  the  day,  and 
corn,  either  cracked  or  whole  for 
the  evening  feed.  All  of  the  oyster 
shells,  grit  and  fresh  clean  water 
they  will  consume  are  kept  before 
them  at  all  times;  and  skim  milk 
when  we  have  it.  Our  fowls  are 
Brown  Leghorns;  and  we  have  had 
excellent  results  with   this  breed. 

We  confine  our  broody  birds  in  a 
prison  pen  and  feed  them  liberally 
until  they  give  up  the  broody  am- 
bition. Some  of  my  hens  are  two  and 
three  years  old,  as  I  did  not  have 
many  pullets  to  add  to  the  flock  last 
year.  I  believe  that  much  of  my 
success  with  poultry  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  endeavor  to  keep 
everything  about  the  houses  and 
range  clean  and  sanitary  at  all  times 


More  Openings  in  Front  Would  Improve  Thij  Building 


try  business  more  than  a  ril)bon  at 
the  poultry  show  even  If  It  Is  only 
a  second  or  third  prize.  It  starts 
the  poultryman  on  the  road  toward 
better  stock  and  increases  bis  in- 
terest both  in  egg  laying  types  and 
fancy  points.  It  advertises  his  birds 
and  ofen  brings  hatching  egg  orders 
In  the  spring.  It  is  a  great  help  to 
the  farm  poultry  business  to  be  able 
to  turn  some  of  the  cheap  spring 
eggs  into  high  prlc-d  hatching  eggs 
and  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
that  business. 

Winter  will  soon  arrive  and  the 
poultryman  w  ith  mended  roofs,  clean 
poultry  houses  and  well  filled  feed 
bins  can  reduce  his  worries  to  the 
minimum.  Whenever  possible  it  pays 
to  keep  a  good  supply  of  dry  mash 
and  grain  on  hand.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased in  large  quantities  at  the 
best  prices.  Too  many  farm  flocks 
have  to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  their 
rations  at  the  highest  retail  price. 
By  that  we  mean  bran  and  other  mill 
feeds,  oyster  shells  and  beef  scrap 
which  are  often  purchased  a  few 
pounds  at  a  time  when  money  could 
be  saved  by  placing  larger  orders.  K. 


of  the  year.  The  only  safe  course 
to  follow  In  combatting  poultry  dis- 
eases is  to  prevent  them  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  flock,  and  clean 
and  sanitary  surroundings  will  turn 
the  trick  In  nearly  all  instances. — 
Mrs.  Anna  Burchard,  Tioga  Ck).,  N. 
Y. 


FORCE  LATE-HATCHED  PULLETS 


A  WOMAN'S  WAY  WITH  HENS 


Hens  are  a  side  line  on  the  ma- 
jority of  farms.  The  average  farm- 
er keeps  a  flock  of  less  than  fifty 
layers.  Our  fiock  of  96  layers  has 
yielded  an  income  of  $520  from  the 
sale  ol  eggs  since  January  1,  1919. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  eggs 
we  have  used  for  the  bouse  or  those 
used  for  hatching  purposes.  The 
feed  has  cost  us  approxlmat'^ly  $1 
per  day,  altho  the  flock  has  bad  the 


Many  farm  flocks  contain  late- 
hatched  pullets  which  will  not  lay 
for  several  months.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  lay  soon  or  be  as  profit- 
able as  e^rly-hatched  birds.  How- 
ever if  there  are  only  a  lev/  of  the 
early  birds  In  the  flock  the  best  of 
the  later  hatches  must  be  saved  to 
insure  egg  production  next  year.  Be- 
fore the  winter  storms  arrive  much 
can  be  done  to  develop  the  late 
hatched  pullets  and  start  egg  pro- 
duction sooner.  The  better  the  con- 
dition In  which  they  enter  the  win- 
ter the  sooner  they  will  lay  and  the 
better  they  will  be  tor  breeding 
stock  next  spring. 

The  fall  days  with  the  abundance 
of  green  food.  Insects,  weed  seeds 
and  fresh  grain  give  the  poultryman 
a  chance  to  force  the  pullets  and 
round  them  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. An  underfed  pullet  is  apt  to 
be  thin  and  when  handled  she  seems 
to  be  all  feathers.  The  well  fed  bir  1 
is  rounded  out  and  plump  with  a  red 
head  and  glossy  i)lumage.  She  Is 
the  pullet  that  does  not  mope  around 
the  range  but  scratches  and  fights 
and  obtains  her  full  share  of  the  ra- 
tion. Such  pullets  are  the  type  that 
soon  begin  Inspecting  the  nest  boxes 
after  they  are  placed  in  the  laying 


hou.sos. 

A  good  hard  corn  crop  i.n  a  great 
asset  in  finishing  pullets  for  winter. 
They  can  eat  u  great  deal  of  corn 
wltliout  1)ecoming  overfat.  They  need 
quite  a  little  fat  to  prepare  tiiem 
for  egg  laying.  It  helps  them  to  re- 
sist colds  and  other  diseases  durins 
the  winter  when  they  need  all  their 
vitality  to  withstand  the  unnatural 
conditions  that  poultry  have  to  en- 
dure in  the  winter  even  under  the 
best  possible  systems  of  management. 
It  pays  to  gather  up  all  of  the  loo8e 
ears  in  the  corn  field  so  that  none 
of  the  corn  will  become  mouldy  and 
decayed  and  then  be  eaten  by  the 
birds.  When  corn  is  cut  with  a  ma- 
chine quite  a  few  cars  will  be  knock- 
ed on  the  ground.  After  they  are 
gathered  up  the  pullets  can  be  al- 
lowed in  the  corn  field  and  they  will 
not  do  much  injury  to  the  shocks 
and  they  will  gather  many  bugs  and 
bitL  of  green  food,  as  well  as  any 
hard  corn  that  may  have  shelled  out 
or  any  nubbins  that  aic  ;nissed.  We 
have  never  had  birds  Injured  by  eat- 
ing the  corn  on  the  ground  in  the 
field  but  believe  It  Is  economical  and 
safe  to  gather  up  all  the  ears  before 
any  have  a  chance  to  spoil. 

Soaked  oats  or  boiled  oats  can  be 
placed  in  pails  on  the  range  and  the 
pullets  will  enjoy  them.  Oats  seem 
to  be  a  good  feather  growing  food 
and  they  help  to  balance  the  corn  In 
the  ration.  Si)ine  poultrymen  who 
feed  corn  and  wheat  exclusively  in 
their  scratch  ration  use  twice  as 
much  corn  as  wheat  in  the  winter 
and  twice  as  much  wheat  as  corn  in 
the  summer.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
they  use  equal  parts  of  each.  We 
have  often  substituted  soaked  oats 
for  the  wheat  in  the  ration  and 
found  the  birds  to  do  very  well  both 
In  growing  and  egg  laying. 

Pullets  need  sour  milk  for  the 
best  results.  All  they  will  drink  is 
none  too  much  and  If  many  of  them 
are  shy  and  do  not  get  much  of  the 
milk  it  pays  to  mix  it  with  the  grow- 
ing mash  and  feed  It  in  troughs 
where  all  of  the  pullets  can  obtain  a 
share. 

Boiled  pumpkins  mixed  with  bran 
help  to  give  the  pullets  a  large  ca- 
pacity trop  which  can  handle  the 
foried  feeding  for  eggs  when  they 
reach  the  laying  house.  The  most 
profitable  pullets  seem  to  be  the 
birds  that  eat  the  most  and  not  the 
dainty  feeders.  The  aim  is  to  start 
egg  production  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  have  reached  maturity.— 
R.   O. 


The  Incubator  that  hatches  CTsrj 
egg  hasn't  been  invented.  Give  It  » 
better  chance  next  year  by  using 
only  normal  eggs. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  source  of 
reasonably  cold  water  can  cool  hi* 
milk  properly  even  though  he  has  no 
ice  supply. 


October  26.  1919. 


TennsylVania  Farmer 
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Quantity  +  Qudlitg 

FOR  your  own  convenience  and  for  the  com- 
fort and  contentment  of  your  cows,  the  best 
in  modern  equipment  and  facilities  is  desirable. 

The  fundamental  requirement,  for  production  and 
profit  in  the  business  of  dairy  farming,  is  a  quality  balanced 
dairy  ration  that  is  uniform  in  food  value.  ^ 

Quantity  or  percentage  balancing  of  feed  elements  is  not  suf- 
ficient, because  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  differ 
widely  in  quality.  A  feed  that  is  perfectly  balanced  in 
percentages  of  elements  only  may  not  be  reliable  as  to  uni- 
formity of  feeding  value.  ^ 

But  balanced  on  a  quality  basi$,  uniformity  and  efficiency 
of  feeding  value  are  determined  and  dependable. 


DAIRY  FEED 

is  a  quantity  plus  quality  feed  because  it  is  balanced  on  the 
basis  of  the  values  of  ingredients,  and  is  kept  uniform  m 
quality  by  daily  laboratory  and  feeding  tests. 

It  is  made  of  clean,  pure,  linseed  meal,  cotton  seed  meal, 
com  gluten  feed,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  cocoanut  meal  and  1 , «  salt. 
These  ingredients  are  scientifically  blended  and  thoroly  muted  to  in- 
sure high  and  uniform  milk  producing  values.  ^ 

It  produces  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  quart  and 
also  keeps  the  cow  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Order  True  Value  Dairy  Feed  from  your  dealer  today.  If  he  hasn't  it 
yet,  write  us  and  we  wiU  see  that  you  are  supplied  prompUy. 

Stratton-Ladish  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  D  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

OTHER  TRUE  VALUE  PRODUCTS 
Stock  Feed,  Horse  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  V/heat-Ryc-Corn  Flour 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Octrtber 


1919. 


grow  ail  acre  of  corn,  to  make  part 
of  the  orchard  bear  better,  to  see 
how  much  milk  he  can  make  a  cer- 
tain cow  or  two  give  and  at  what 
profit,  to  care  for  the  horsoK.  garden 
or  what  not.  He  is  not  to  get  full 
crodit  for  his  school  work  until  the 
next  Septenil)er  after  he  has  carried 
on  his  project  during  a  summer  va- 


enterprises  and  hence  when  the  boy 
liecomes  a  man  he  has  made  a  study 
of  what  are  the  most  profitable  five 
enterprises  for  his  locality.  He  may 
find  dairy,  pigs,  hay,  poultry  and  po- 
tatoes; or  he  may  find  fruit,  poultry, 
potatoes,  bees  and  gardening;  he 
may  find  grain  (wheat  or  seed  corn> 
bay,    pigs,    poultry    and    dairy   cows; 


cation.  Of  course  his  project  for  each  or  any  other  ctsmblnatlon.     He  may 

summer    is    to    come    in    the    subject  find    that    one    or    two    lines   are    to 

Btudied,    that    Is.    an    animal    project  drop  to  a  decidedly  secondary  place 

!b  to  come  during  the  summer  vaca-  and  one  line,   as  dairying,   is  to  be- 

tlon  following  the  year  when  the  \yoy  Come  a  decided  leader.      But  iq  any 

studied   animal   husbandry.  event  he  has  head  in  the  game    and 

Just  as  In   life,   so   in   the   project  instead  of  looking  how  to  grow  more 


Educating  Towards  The  Farm 


Bv  .\RTHUR  I).  C  ROMWKLL 


work,  the  moment  you  have  a  pro- 
ject you  find  many  problems  follow- 
ing. If  the  boy  selects  a  dozen  hens 
to  make  lay  more  eggs  at  a  profit; 
there  follow  many  problems.  How 
many  eggs  do  the  hens  now  lay? 
What   does   it   cost    to   keep  a  dozen 


at  a  possible  loss,  he  is  spending  the 
years  of  his  youth  searching  for 
What  he  may  produce  at  a  profit. 

By  the  problem-project  method, 
we  think  that  the  boy  learns  what  Is 
most  worth  learning,  he  takes  more 
interest,  he  works  under  the  supervi- 
sion  of    the   father   and    the   teacher 


Progress  is  being  made  in  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  hu- 
man activity.  We  have  known  for 
some  time  that  pupils  learn  and  re- 


the 


Farmers   in   the   district    have 
equipment 

"worth  of   it.      How  could   we  use  it? 
These  led  to  the  discovery  and  adop- 


member    best    when    what    they    are    tion  of  the  project  problem  method 
trying  to  learn  Is  closely  associated    and  this  method  is  the  most  promis 


with  their  home  life.  It  is  a  law  in 
psychology  that  "early  interests 
condition  the  will."  this  means  we 
like  to  do  in  later  life  what  we  be- 
came interested  In  during  our  child- 
hood. That  Is  the  boy  who  is  going 
to  farm,  will  get  most  pleasure  out 
of  his  life's  work  if  he  becomes  in- 
terested in  It  during  his  school  days 
Students  of  agriculture  and  of  ru- 
ral education  have  come  to  see  that 
it  is  not  80  important  to  teach  agri- 
culture "to  keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm"  as  it  Is  to  teach  agriculture  in 
order  to  make  the  farm  a  place  that 
is  attractive  to  the  brighter  boy.-< 
and  girls.  This  means  somewhat  of 
a  change  In  the  point  of  view  In  that 
we  are  not  so  anxious  to  teach  agri- 
culture in  order  to  enable  the  farm- 
er to  grow  more  which  he  may  have 
to  sell  at  a  smaller  profit  but  we  ;ire 
trying  to  find  what  to  grow  and  how 
to  grow  it  so  an  to  realize  a  belter 
Income  that  will  help  make  the  farm 
and  farm  life  more  attractive. 

Not  only  is  the  point  of  view  shift- 
ing closer  to  the  farmer's  point  of 
view  but  the  method  of  teaching 
agriculture  is  changing.  We  realize 
that  the-  sciences  are  poorly  taught 
and  that  the  poor  teaching  comes 
from  a  faulty  method  Teachers  of 
arittanoetic,  give  the  pupil.s  the 
problems  and  let  the  pupils  work  for 
the  answers.  Teachers  and  text 
books  In  science  have  been  giving  the 
answers. 

How  can  we  give  problems  instead 
of  answers  In  agriculture?  ('.ertain- 
ly  the  farmer's  life  Is  made  up  of  a 
continuous  sertes  of  problems  The 
reason  that  country  people  are  so  re- 
sourceful Is  becau!«e  they  have  been 
meeting  an4  solving  so  many  prob- 
lems. 

Some  years  ago  we  started  with 
the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  from 
them  a  few  boys  and  girls  gained 
valuable  Information  and  splendid 
enthusiasm.  But  we  were  not  reach- 
ing enough  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Not  only  was. our  method  faulty 
while  we  were  trying  to  copy  after 
the  teaching  of  the    other    sciences. 

not  only  was  our  alms  at  fault  while  Pennsylvania.  Indiana 
we  were  trying  to  teach  agriculture  states  adopted  and  in 
in  order  to  "keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm"  or  to  enable  him  to  "grow  two 
blades  where  one  grew  before,  and 
not  only  were  we  reaching  enough 
boys  and  girls  in  the  clubs  but  a 
fourth  problem  loomed  big  as  we  be 


bens  as   they    are    now   kept?      How 

may  we  select  the  hens  that  will  be  and    hence   he    is   able   to     profit    by 

thousands      of      dollars    most  certain  to  lay  well?  How  shall  more  experience  than  he  has  had,  he 

we    hou.se    and    feed    them?      These  takes  renewed   Interest  in  the  home 

and  many  other  problems  become  in-  place,    he   has   a  chance   to   try    new 

teresting  to  the  boy.     Things  that  he  Ways,  he  furnishes  to  the  school  val- 

did   not   care   to   know   before,      now  tiable   equipment   by    making   all    of 

become  vitally  interesting  to  him.  the  farm  and  farm  methods  material 

A  survey  made  of  farmers  In  C'hes-  for  study   and    If   the    agriculture  is 

ter  county.  Pennsylvania,  leads  us  to  correctly    taught,    he    gains    a    wide 

believe   that   a  farmer  can  carry    on  view  of  farming. 


ing  thing  that  has  come  to  agricul- 
tural education  for  a  decade.  Mass- 
achusetts under  Mr.  Stimpson  was 
the     leader    In     this     movement    but 


FARMER    JOHNS    ADVICE 


Said  old  farmer  John  to  his  faithful  wife.  Sue. 

"You  must  economize  In  all  that  you  do. 

You're  very   wasteful,   as   I've  often   .said. 

You  work  with  your  hands,  but  not   with  your  head; 

Je«'  flgger  things  out  and  pinch  all  the  time. 

In  that  way  you'll  save  us  many  a  dime. 

One  caliker  dress  ought  to  last  you  a  year, 

Fer  cotton  is  up, — going  higher  I  fear; 

.\nd  as  fer  a  bunnet.  no  need  to  buy  new; 

Jest   wear  your  last  year's  one — it  surely  will  do. 

Women  have  no  need  to  fuss  sech  a  lot 

Over  bunnlts  and  slch  when  the  weather  Is  hot. 

Too  much  money  is  wasted;  Jest  flung  right  away. 
Over  women's  fool  flxins  to  make  'em  look   gay. 
With  dresses  too  short  at  the  bottom  an*  top, 
A  walkin'  on  stilts,  with  a  hitch  an'  a  hop — 
Bhaller  brained  critters  the  most  of  the  sect. — 
You  never  can  tell  what  they're  goin'  in  do  next. 

In  the  matter  of  cookin*.  of  course,  have  enough. 
Ker  men  folks  work  hard;   'would  l>e  pretty  tough 
To  pinch  at   the  table;    but   try  to  cook  sparin'. 
An"  bile  your  potatoes  without  any  parln'. 
Don't  fall  on  the  pie.  fer  a  man's  got   to  eat. 
And  a  dinner  without  it  ain'i  much  of  a  treat. 

But  it's  jest  simply  awful,  the  sugar  you  buy; 
I  know  you  could  manage  with  less  If  you  try. 
An'  the  eggs  an'  the  butter,  you  ought  to  sell  thona 
To  furnish  the  table  and  buy  all  the  clothes. 
A  good  manager  could;   but    then,  ez  I've  said. 
You  have  to  use  judgment-  and   flgger  ahead 

What's  that  you  are  say  in?  tobacco  is  high? 

That's  jest  like  a  woman,  argue  'er  die. 

You  would  take  from  a  man  all  his  comfort  In  life. 

When  he's  slaved  all  his  days  in  the  heat  of  the  strife. 

I  guess  I'll  be  goin'.     You'd  have  the  last  word 

If  Gabriel's  horn  In  the  heavens  was  heard. 


.Such  problems  as:  Whc-e  are  hens, 
dairy  cows  or  orchards  ..lade  to  pay 
most?  Where  in  the  United  States? 
Where  In  other  countries?  How  are 
they  cared  for?  Such  problems  lead 
to  an  interest  in  geography  and  his- 
tory. They  give  a  wide  view  and 
they  lead  to  an  interest  in  agricul- 
ture in  other  places.  Many  inter- 
esting problems  in  arithmetic  are 
corrected  with  the  school  work  in 
the  project  method  anil  many  records 
and  reports  may  be  neatly  and  ac- 
curately written  and  thus  the  pupil 
reviews    arithmetic    and    grammar. 


WHITKER  ARE  \VZ  DRIFTING  T 


and     other 
some     ways 
improved  upon  the  method. 

What  is  the  Project. — Problem 
method?  This  is  a  method  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
form to  life.  By  the  project-problem 
method,  the  boy  by  and  with  the  ad- 


about  five  different  lines  and  make 
most  money  but  If  he  has  less  or 
niore  he  reduce.^i  his  net  or  labor  in- 
come. By  the  problem-project  meth- 
od,   the    boy    who    Is    four   years     In 


I  have  been  wondering  very  seri- 
ously who  will  be  the  farmers  of  the 
future?  The  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple are  leaving  the  country;  they  do 
not  like  the  farm.  This  seems  es- 
pecially true  with  the  girls.  Now  if 
the  girls  leave  the  country  what 
will  become  of  the  boys.  I  am  a  young 
man  and  the  fear  of  becoming  an  old 
bachelor  continually  haunts  me,  but 
I  couldn't  give  up  the  farm  for  love 
nor  money.  I  love  the  sheep  and 
chickens. 

My  greatest  ambition  in  life  will 
never  be  realized  so  long  as  I  am 
unmarried.  I  sometimes  think  of  ad- 
vertising for  a  wife  just  to  see  bow 
many  girls  really  would  answer  and 
then  I  am  not  sure  that  the  girU 
wlio  would  answer  would  make  good 
wives  and  agreeable  companions  for 
a  plain  young  hayseed.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  a  young  lady  a  few  days  ago. 
Our  conversation  drifted  to  rural  life 
and  she  must  have  thought  that  I 
meant  business  for  she  told  me  that 
she  didn't  want  to  live  In  the  coun- 
try. She  thought  it  would  be  too 
lonesome. 

One  of  my  young  farmer  friends 
who  gave  promise  of  becoming  « 
successful  farmer  had  a  wife  who 
got  the  "Metropolitan  Bug."  which, 
if  not  relieved.  Is  usually  as  fatal  as 
the  "flu  bug"  so  they  moved.  There 
are  many  such  cases  In  this  com- 
munity. Now.  what  shall  I  do?  Shall 
I   follow   the  occupation    for   which  I 


school   or  better  as   In   Pennsylvania     . 

■where   the   agricultural   work   begins    am    fitted   and   would     be    interested 

In     the    sev^-nth     instead    of    in    the     and   contented   and    that    by   my  na- 


gan  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  small  vice  of  both  his  father  and  his  teach-  ninth  grade,  the  boy  has  five  or  six  ture    is   my   calling,   or   shall   I  P* 

high   schools.      How  were   we  to  get  er  selects  some  farm  enterprise  that  summer  vacations  and  hence  can  try  up  my  assets  and  move  to  the  c    r 

equipment      for      these    small      high  be   is  to  engage  In  during  the  sum-  bis  hand  at  five  or  six  different  lines.  Shall  I  let   my  passion  for  love    a^^ 

schools?      Agriculture   requires   very  nier    vacation.       He    is    to    care    for  At   the  same  time   he   Is  a.ssociatlng  companionship  of  some  dear,  bea^^- 

costly  and  extensive  equipment.  twelve  hens  or  sixty  chicks,  be  is  to  with  other  boys  who  are  trying  other  ful   girl   rule  my    better    judgem 
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and    give    up   the    farm   and    let    her 
lead  me   to   the  city   and  discontenl. 
and  very  likely  ruin?     Shall  I  leara 
a  new  trade  and  trust  to  Providence  , 
for  success  in  a  new  field?     What  is  I 
wrong  with  the  girls  nowadays  any-  I 
how?     What  do   th6y  see  about  the  i 
city?  Will  some  of  the  young  ladies 
answer  this  for  me  and  other  young 
men  who  love  the  farm  and  still  hav 
a  passion    for    love   and    companion- 
ship? 

You  say  the  farm  Is  lonely  but  how 
can  one  become  lonesome  on  a  good 
farm.     My  mother's  chickens  get  so 
friendly    that    they    eat    out    of    her 
jiands  and  fly  upon  her  shoulder.  Our 
cats  come  to  the  door  and  mew  until 
we  give   them   their  food.      The  kit 
tens  play  on   the  porch   and   furnisli 
amusement  by   the  hour.     Even    the 
old  cow  knows  mother.  Next  you  say 
too  much  hard   work.      It  is   not  so. 
Our  mothers  and  grandmothers  knew 
what  hard  work  was.  but  our  young 
ladles  never  will.     When  mother  was 
young   she   could    ride   horseback   or 
wa'lk   to    town,    now    we   ride   In   an 
auto.  Then  the  women  had  dirty  oil- 
lamps  to  clean  and  fill  with  coal  oil 
Now    we    have    electric    lights    and 
washing-machines.  Irons  and  sweep- 
ers which  can  be  had  by  any  indus- 
trious young  couple.     We   can   have 
water  by  turning  the  spigot.   These 
things  will  soon  be  in  every  country 
home  and  the  old  drudgery  will  come 
to  an  end.      Again,      I   want    to  ask 
where  our  future  farmers  will  come 
from  if  our  country  girls  are  not  am- 
bitious enough  to    strive    and    make 
tbeir  farm  home  a  paradise.     I  sure- 
ly can't  see  a  very  bright  future  for 
farmers    if    the    girls    all    leave    the 
country.  —  Bachelor.  Westmoreland 
Co.,  Pa. 

Will  some  of  our  young  lady  read- 
ers please  explain? — Editors. 
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If  you  had  been 
on  the  Arizona 
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'WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  MY 
PRETTY  MAID?" 


0.   where   are    you   gofhg   my    pretty 

maid? 
Down  to  the  store,  kind  sir.  she  said. 
What  are  you  after,  my  pretty  maid? 
I  am  after  some  oleo.  sir.  she  said. 

We  have  fifty  good  milking  cows  out 

in  the  barn. 
But    dad    sa.v3    for    butter    ho    don't 

give  a   darn; 
And    he    will    eat    oleo    now    till    he 

busts. 
For  by  doing  this  he   is   helping  the 

Trusts. 

The  Trusts  are  using  dad  splendid 
indeed 

With  three  doll.ir  milk  and  four  dol- 
lar feed. 

For  my  part  I've  never  contrived  tc 
see  how 

An  oleo  eater  could  face  a  good  cow 

We  kick  on  the  Trusts  and  we  rant 

and  we  roar. 
But  still   in   their  coffers  our  money 

■we  pour. 
They  take  every  cent  that  we're  able 

to  earn. 
Because  we're  too  dod  gasted  laty  to 

churn.  , 

But    wp   hope   thru   the   work   of   the 
Dairymen's    League 

From    Oleo's    bmdage    soon      to     be 
freed. 

And  see  home-made  butter  on  Dairy- 
men's table. 

So   boost    for    good    butter    whenever 
you're  able. 

— Erie  Co.  Bureau  News. 
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HERE  she  comes,  homeward 
bound,  wi*^h  "a  bone  in  her 
teeth,"  and  a  record  for  looking 
into  many  Strang'  ports  in  sis 
short  months. 

If  you  had  been  one  of  her  proud 
sailors  you  would  have  left  New  York 
City  in  January,  been  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  in  February,  gone  ashore  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  March  and 
stopped  at  Brest,  France,  in  April  to 
bring  the  President  home.  In  May  the 
Arizona  swung  at  her  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Smyrna,  Turkey.  In  June  she 
rested  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  July  she  was  back  in  New  York 

harbor. 

Her  crew  boasts  that  no  millionaire 
tourist  ever  globe-trotted  like  this.  There 
was  one  period  of  four  weeks  in  which 
the  crew  saw  the  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

An  enliatmmnt  in  the  navy 

gives  you  a  chance  at  the  education  of 
travel.  Your  mind  is  quickened  by  contact 
with  new  people,  new  places,  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Pay  begins  the  day  you  join.  On  board 
ship  a  man  is  always  learning.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  and  he  is  taught  to  do  it 
well.  Trade  schools  develop  skill,  industry 
and  business  ability.  Work  and  play  are 
planned  by  experts.  Thirty  days  furlough 
each  year  with  full  pay.  The  food  is  fine.  A 
full  outfit  of  clothing  is  provided  free.  Pro- 
motion is  unlimited  for  men  of  brains.  You 
can  enlist  for  two  years  and  come  out 
broader,  stronger,  abler.  "The  Navy  made 
a  man  of  me"  is  an  expression  often  heard. 

Apply  at  any  recruiting  station  it 
you  are  over  17.  There  you  will  get 
full  information.  It  yon  can't  find 
the  recruiting  station,  ask  your 
Postmaster.    He  knows. 


In  mentioning  the  workers  of  the 
^orld  the  American  hen  should  not 
W  forgotten.  One  estimate  places 
her  yearly  product  at  2, IIS, 000 
short  tons. 


This  School  box  outfit 
is  of  imitation  leather, 
is  durably  made,  has 
single    clasp    ami    con- 

^^^^^^^^         iii^^^i  i^^^^^^Bi.iiini^^i  ■  ^^Mi   ^^^^^^^■■^Miiii  tains   nine  articles   in- 

^^^^^^BBt^^^^^^'^'B^^l^^^^^^^^^l^l^^^^^nhheT  erase. .  pencil  sharpener,  etc.  The 

eluding  a  sanitary  drinking  cup.   10-inrii   '^"'/-   ''^"   "  j  '        w^.,, 

contents  are  .selected  from  well-known  i'"^^  «"«  sMhscriDtiona  to  Pennsylvania   Farmer  for  the  balance  of 

Sent  to  your  address,  all  charges  Prepa'd    for  2  «»bsonpuo 

thisyear  and  all  of  next  to  January    1     19.1.  at  -..  c  ^  -,,  .    .  „,       ,«...        p. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  261  South  Third  Street,  Phila..  Pa. 
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VennsytVania  I  armer 


What  About  the  School  Lunch? 

How  to  Make  it  do  Better  Work 


While  we  are  sending  our  vast 
army  of  boys  and  girls  to  school  to 
develop  and  train  their  minds,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  equally 
important  to  take  care  of  their  bod- 
ies. A  person  with  a  well  trained 
mind  is  handicapped  all  his  life  in 
what  he  might  accomplish  if  he  does 
not   have  a  good   strong   body. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  making  a  strong  body  is  the  right 
food  during  the  growing  years  of 
childhood. 

For  the  mothers  of  the  children 
who  have  to  carry  their  lunches 
there  is  a  special  problem  In  pro- 
viding the  necessary  wholesome 
foods  and  in  varying  the  lunch  so 
that  the  appetite  of  the  child  will 
not  be  dulled.  Children  who  have  to 
eat  a  cold  lunch  every  day  are  very 
apt  to  lose  their  appetites,  and  to 
develop  an  abnormal  craving  for  cer- 
tain foods  such  as  sweets  and  sour 
things. 

Just  as  the  child's  mind  develops 
gradually  and  he  passes  from  one 
grade  to  the  next  as  he  masters  the 
work  in  each  grade,  so  a  child's  body 
develops  gradually.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect a  child  to  understand  algebra. 
Neither  should  we  expect  a  child  to 
eat  as  much  nor  as  hearty  food  as  a 
man  does.  The  amount  and  kind  of 
food  should  be  chosen  to  meet  the 
physical   development   of   the   child. 

For  growing  boys  and  girls  the 
best  foods  are  generous  amounts  of 
milk  and  butter,  eggs,  well-cooked 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
foods  supply  body  building  and  re- 
pair material  for  the  growing  bodies, 
energy  to  work  and  play,  and  mat«rf. 
ial  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  the 
body  and  build  up  resistive  power. 

The  basis  of  any  lunch  is  the  sand- 
wich. The  essentials  of  a  good  sand- 
are:  Bread  at  least  one  day  old 
rather  than  freshly  baked,  with 
slices  cut  thin,  and  both  slices  spread 
with  butter  so  that  the  filling  will 
not  soak  Into  the  bread. 

Children  need  but  little  meat,  so 
only  occasionally  should  meat  be 
used  for  sandwiches.  Of  meats, 
chicken  and  lamb  and  mutton  are 
best  for  children.  A  small  amount  of 
meat  may  sometimes  be  combined 
with  other  materials  for  sandwich 
filling.  Fish  may  be  used  more  lib- 
erally than  other  meat. 

The  following  suggestions  for  fill- 
ings will  help  mothers  to  make  up 
sandwiches  that  the  children  will 
like: 

MEAT 

Minced  ham  with  cream  or  salad 
dressing. 

Left-over  meat  minced  with  cream 
or  salad   dressing. 

Dried  beef,  plain  or  frizzled. 

Thin  slices  of  beef.  ham.  chicken 
or  lamb,  sprinkled  with  salt  or 
spread  with  a  little  salad  dress- 
ing. 

Sliced  broiled  bacon. 
FISH 

Tuna  fish  or  salmon,  plain  or 
mixed  with  salad  dressing. 

Sardines  minced,  with  lemon 
Juice  added. 


EGGS 

Hard  cooked,  chopped  and  mixed 
with  salad  dressing. 

Scrambled,   plain   or   in   milk,      or 
with  bits  of  chopped  bacon. 
CHEESE 

Cream  cheese  with  chopped  nuts, 
olives  or  peppers,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these.  Hirkorynuts, 
walnuts  or  butternuts  may  be 
used. 

Sliced  cheese  spread  with  cream 
or  salad  dressing,  and  used  with 
rye  bread. 

t^ottage  cheese  with  onions  and 
cream    or   salad   dressing,      and 


varied  in  flavors  to  give  variety,  are 
usually  popular;  also  cereal  pud- 
dings, such  as  baked  rice  pudding  or 
fruit  puddings,  cocoanut  Indian 
meal  souffle,  and  the  like. 

Cake  may  bo  used  with  fruit.  Of 
cakes,  sponge  cake  or  those  made 
with  a  small  amount  of  butter  are 
bettor  for  young  digestions.  Sugar 
cookies,  hermits  and  the  like  may  be 
put  in  sometimes. 

A  fow  figs,  raisins  or  dates  used  ^a 
dessert  will  be  relished  by  the  chil- 
dcn.  and  these  things  are  quite  nour- 
ishing, as  well  as  a  source  of  promot- 
ing good  Intestinal  action.  Since 
they  are  very  rich  in  sugar,  they 
should  not  bo  p\it  in  very  largely 
when  cake  or  other  sweets  are  pres- 
ent in  liberal  amount.  Candy  also 
may  take  the  place  of  a  dessert, 
sometimes.  Children  should  learn  to 
eat  candy  only  at  the  end  of  a  meal, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  quickly 
used  in  the  body.  If  taken  before  or 
between  meals,  it  satisfies  the  appe- 
tite, then  at  moal  time  the  child  does 
not  eat  the  eggs,  milk,  cereals,  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  he  should  have. 

In  season  fresh  tomatoes  may  take 
the  place  of  fruit. 
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The  Electric  Iron  Is  Available  Where 
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used  with  brown  bread.  Pimento 
peppers  may   also   be  added. 
FRUIT 

Dates,  figs,  raisins,  ground  and 
mixed  with  nuts,  then  a  little 
lemon   Juice  mixed   In. 

Jams  and  Jellies. 

Ripe  bananas  mixed  with  peanuts 
or  peanut  butter. 
VEGETABLES 

Plain  lettuce  with  salad  dressing. 

Sliced  tomato  with  salad  dressing, 
or  lettuce  or  tomato. 

A  small  amount  of  diced  pickled 
cucuuiber  with  cottage  cheese. 

Pickled  beets  with  cottage  cheese. 

Baked  beans  with  French  o»-  cook- 
ed dressing. 

The  Best  of  the  Lunch 
In  addition  to  the  sandwiches 
there  should  be  some  fruit,  fresh, 
canned  or  stewed  dried,  such  as  ap- 
ples, (raw.  made  into  saure.  baked 
or  prepared  in  other  ways,)  prunes 
apricots,  oranges,  or  bananas  (these 
should  be  either  very  ripe  or  else 
cT^okei.) 

Fresh  Juicy  fruit  should  be  used 
instead  of  pickle  relishes,  which  are 
not  food  for  boys  and  girls  except 
as  given  occasionally  in  small 
amounts  in  the  salad  dressing  to 
given  relish  to  the  bread.  A  small 
screw-top  glass  Jar  may  be  used  to 
carry  the  cooked  fruit. 

Also  a  dessert  of  the  right  kind 
vhould   be   put    in.      Baked  custards. 


a  Home  Electric  Plant  is  Installed. 

Children  should  always  have  fresh 
whole  milk  to  drink  with  their 
lunch.  Some  sort  of  bottle  or  other 
container  can  be  povlded  in  which  to 
carry  the  -milk.  The  importance  of 
milk  in  the  growing  child's  diet 
every  day  can  not  be  emphasized  to 
Strongly.  Every  growing  boy  and 
girl  should  have  at  least  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day.  distributed  in  milk  to 
drink,  custards,  rream  soups  or  other 
dishes. — Pearl  MacUonald.  Penna. 
State  College  Extension  Service. 


QOOB  ONE-EOG  CAKE 


The  following  recipe  was  given  me 
several  years  ago  as  reclpo  for  loaf 
cake,  but  I  have  found  It  siiitrd  to 
various  other  uses.  For  instances. 
baked  in  layer  pans  it  makes  a  good 
layer  cake  of  ordinary  size.  And 
sometimes  1  add  a  cup  of  cocoanut,  a 
heaping  teaspoon  of  cocoa,  or  a  cup 
of  chopped  raisins,  and  drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  biitfered  pans,  and  get 
delicious  drop  cookies. 

One  cup  sugar.  1  heaping  table- 
spoon butter.  1  egg.  1  cup  sweet 
milk.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  2 
Clips  flour,  and  seasoning  as  desired. 

When  1  have  a  cup  of  cream,  eith- 
er sweet  or  sour,  I  use  it  instead  of 
the  milk,  and  leave  out  half  of  the 
btitter.  When  I  Wf^o  sour  cream.  T 
leave  out  the  baking  powder,  and 
instead  use  1  rounded  teaspoon  soda. 
— Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawton.  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


Early  Art  Training  in  the  Home  For 
Our  Children 

By  WALTER  GILMAN  PAGE 


Art  has  been  called  the  hand- 
maiden of  religion,  so  why  should 
we  not  bring  into  child  life  all  the 
riches  which  art  has  to  offer?  Every 
parent  knows  the  child's  Interest  in 
all  things  pictorial.  If  a  father  can 
draw,  even  crudely,  some  common 
Object  of  our  daily  life,  he  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  exercise 
whatever  talent  he  may  possJos  along 
this  lino. 

All  children  love  to  draw  and 
paint,  it  is  an  Instinctive  form  of 
self-expression  and  not  enough  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  appeal  which 
art  makes  to  little  people. 

No  one  of  us  forgets  the  pictures 
which  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  fath- 
er's home,  and  no  one  can  calculate 
the  influence  which  such  pictures 
have'  exercised  over  us.  Let  us  place 
before  our  children  the  lovely  repro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters,  which 
wo  may  now  obtain  at  small  cost  and 
many  of  which  are  so  child-like  as 
to  appeal  immediately  to  all  chil- 
dren. 

In  these  times  it  is  not  difilcult  to 
use  the  pictorial,  for  many  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  contain  some 
good  pictures.  Every  child's  thoughts 
and  ideals  should  be  formed  on  what 
Is  beautiful  and  worth  while  In  art, 
music  and  literature. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  value  of  pic- 
torial art  in  the  schools,  the  parent 
can  supplement  this  by  commencing 
to  collect  from  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  much  that  would  appeal 
to  the  child,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
scrapbook,  considerable  general  in- 
formation can  be  instilled  with  little 
effort. 

A  child  never  tires  &t  a  story  and 
every  picture  has  in  Itself  the  germ 
of  one.  The  child's  interest  Is  easily 
aroused,  and  he  absorbs  far  more 
than  we  realize.  Ivong  before  the 
time  arrives  for  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  he  may  acquire  a  liberal 
education  thru  pictures  and  the  stor- 
ies which  Daddy  has  woven  about 
them. 

Much  enjoyment  of  the  great 
Works  we  see  in  our  art  museums  is 
taken  from  us  because  w^e  are  un- 
able to  appreciate  art,  for  the  reason 
that  in  our  earliest  and  most  im- 
pressionable years  no  attention  was 
given  to  our  natural  interest  In  the 
pictured  world,  and  one  cannot 
plunge  into  the  atmosphere  of  real 
art  at  a  hound. 

Why  do  parents  exhibit  with  pride 
little  John's  first  crude  attempt  at 
picture-making  and  let  it  go  at  that? 

It  should  be  a  guide  post  for  their 
own  attitude  oward  the  child  and 
lead  them  to  cultivate  this  perfectly 
natural  form  of  expression.  Every 
parent  is  able  to  open  up  a  new 
world  to  his  child  by  careful  and 
judicious  use  of  the  material  which 
comes  easiest  to  his  hand. 

The  following  list  of  books  may 
be  helpful  to  parents:  Teaching 
Children  How  to  Draw."  by  Walter 
Sargent;  "Fine  and  Industrial  Arts," 
by  Walter  Sargent;  "First  Step  In 
the  Enjoyment  of  Pictures,"  by 
Maude  I.  G.  Oliver  (published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  co.):  "Play  Life  in 
the  First  Eight  Years,"  by  Luella 
Palmer. 


Adhesive  plaster  Is  one  of  the  best 
household  menders,  especially  for  all 
sorts  of  rubbers.  A  housewife  who 
keeps  it  handy  says  if  has  as  wide  a 
range  of  uses  as  the  versatile  hairpin- 
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Our  house   had    an    addition    built 
onto  the   upright,    which    we  alwa.vs 
called      "the    after-thof    because    it 
was  so  poorly  Joined.     The  new  part 
was  plastered  over  one  chamber  win- 
,»oW  and  always  leiked   at  the  Join- 
ing.    It  contained  ihe  kitchen,  wood 
house,  etc.;   but  was  very  inconveni- 
ent In   that   we  lived   in   the  end  of 
the    house    farthest    from    the    drive 
way  and  people  could  drive  in  when 
we   were   all    in    the    house   and    fall 
entirely  to  find  anyone.  In  the  oppo- 
site end  was  a  long  room  17 i  by  !>, 
used   as   a   bedroom,      but   connected 
with    the    cellar    by    an     unfinished 
closet  which  made  it  very  damp.  We 
had   that   closet   lined   up   with   wall 
board  and  built  into  a  dish  cupboard, 
cut  an  outside  door  beside  it,  moved 
in  the  cook  stove,  and  presto!     We 
bad  a  very  satisfactory  kitchen  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  driveway  and 
four  public  roads,  and  the  dampness 
had     entirely    vanished.     The    large 
room  between  this  and  the  old  kitch- 
en became   a  combined   dining  room 
and    living    room.      The    front    door 
had  formely  been  little  used  because 
it  was  inconvenient  to  open  and  in- 
accessible  from   the   outside,  but  we 
added  a  veranda  8x16  feet  and.  with 
a  new  door  and  good  veranda  steps, 
it  became  one  of  the  handiest  parts 
of  the  house.     The  north  end  of  the 
house  had  formerly  had  no  exit  but 
a  door  was  cut  In  the  north  room  (in 
ye  olden  time  known  as  the  parlor) 
and   a   veranda   about      6x12      built 
across  this  end.     Of  course  the  house 
is  more   than   12   feet  wide  but  the 
veranda  covers  the  new  door  and  two 
windows.      Before   wc  got  any  more 
remodelling    done    my    mother     was 
taken  sick  and  It  Is  still  unfinished 
but  we  are  hoping  that  she  will  be 
better  next  year  and  the  next  move 
will  be  the  removal  of  the  deserted 
old    kitchen    and    water    piped    Into 
the  new  one.     Eventually  the  pantry, 
which  opened  off  the  old  kitchen  and 
is  too  far  remved  from  the  new  one 
to  be   useful    as   such,    will    become 
a  bathroom  and  the  present  kitchen 
will  be  widened  into  a  dining  room 
and    a    new    kitchen    added    beyond. 
The  cost,   thus  far.  has  been  under 
$200,   more  of   which   has  gone  for 
carpenter    work    than   for   materials. 
It   seems    now    as    if    I    couldn't    do 
without  my  verandas,  I  really  won- 
der how    I   used   to  get  along   with- 
out them.     At  present  we  are  a  lit- 
tle "cluttered"  during  the  transition 
period  but  a  few  partitions  upstairs 
will  greatly  relieve  the  situation  and 
I  hope  soon   to  have  a  greatly   im- 
proved farm  home. — Mrs.  B.  M.  An- 
derson. 


brca.^t  fed.  The  mortality  of  breast- 
fed babies  is  less  than  4  percent 
against  11  percent  under  the  most 
scientific  artificial  feeding,  and  30 
to  40  percent  where  science  is  lack- 
ing. 


<J kerQ'p 


In  planning  or  rearranging  the 
kitchen  remember  that  expending  a 
little  nore  thought  and  money  may 
mean  that  the  drudgery  of  house- 
work will  be  lessened  tor  years  to 
come. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Olve  niriircs  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
torn  c\arily  as  printctl  at  bcsdnnuiif 
of  racli  (Icsmpilon  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  correct  niliiiK  <>f  or- 
der'*. Give  bust  moasiiro  wlKiionlerliiK 
wal^t  fattirnr),  waist  measure  for 
skirl,  and  aire  tor  childrens  palterns. 
Address  finnsylvania  Fanner,  iOl  S. 
Third  t^ucci,  l'lill"li'li>lila,  I'a. 


2733. — This  simple  model  is  easy 
to  develop,  and  is  becoming  to  slen- 
der figures.  The  back  and  front  are 
plaited,  and  the  closing  Is  effected 
at  the  left  side  of  the  front  at  shoul- 
der and  under  the  plait.  The  pat- 
tern Is  cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  will  require  3% 
yariis  of  44-inch  material.  Serge, 
corduroy.  Jersey  cloth  or  gabardine 
could  be  used.  The  dress  measures 
about  2  yards  at  the  foot. — Pattern 
costs  10  cents. 


NATUBE  VS.  THE  BOTTLE 

Egg  Harbor  is  a  community  of 
large  families.  A  young  woman  who 
brought  her  children  to  be  weighed 
at  the  recent  Department  of  Health's 
Child  Hygiene  Exhibit  in  New  Jer- 
sey stated  that  she  is  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  IS.  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  two  wee'.;s'  old.  The  mother  is 
forty-five  and  was  married  at  twen- 
ty-one. 

"In  my  community."  she  declared, 
"bottles  are  not  fashionable — and 
this  may  well  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Atlantic  County.  Babies  are  mostly 
breast  fed  and  this,  together  with 
the  mild  climate,  accounts  for  the 
low  child  mortality  of  this  section  of 
New  Jers«y." 

The  chief  cause  of  death  among 
babies  is  mal-nutrltlon.  Cow's  milk 
is  for  the  calf,  and  mother's  milk  for 
the  baby.  Twenty-seven  bottle-fed 
bab'os    b»come    sick    to    one    that    Is 


2930. — Plaid  suiting  and  plain 
serge  In  a  matched  color  were  used 
for  this  style.  It  is  also  nice  for 
sege  with  taffeta  and  for  all  wash 
fabrics.  The  patu-rn  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
12  will  require  3-%  yards  of  44-lnch 
material  for  the  dress,  and  one  yard 
for    the    plastron.    Pattern    costs    10 

cents.  ., 

2938, — Here  is  a  very  attractive  , 
model  that  will  develop  well  In 
serge,  or  gabaniine,  and  is  also  nice 
for  combinations  of  plaid  or  checked 
and  plain  fabrics.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
Size  14  requires  4 J  yards  of  27-inch 
material.     Pattern,  10  cents. 


2;i40  — Serge,  gabardine,  corduroy, 
voile  or  all  wash  fabrics  are  good 
for  this  style.  The  blouse  is.  made 
to  slip  over  the  head.  The  skirt  is 
a  two-piece  model.  This  patern  is  cut 
in  4  sizes:  8.  10.  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  will  require  4]  yards  of  30- 
iich  material.     Pattern.  10  cents 


erQai 


"The  power  that  liberates  me  from  all  the 

fatiguing  work  of  washday.  From  dependence  upon 
unreliable  hired  help.  From  the  whimsor  necessities  of 
the  men  folks, whoai way s seem  to  need  the  farm  power 
plan  t  for  something  else  when  washday  comes  around. 

"This  Multi-Motor  washer  has  its  own  inde- 
pendent power  plant,  a  little  easily  operated  gasoline 
engine  built  in  under  the  tub,  as  a  part  of  the  washer. 

"I  can  belt  the  washer  up  to  the  cream  separa- 
tor, churn  or  other  light  machiner)r  and  save  hand 
labor  in  a  dozen  different  ways  outside  of  washing.  I 
even  loan  it  to  the  men,  in  a  pinch,  for  shelling  corn." 

With  its  swinging,  reversible  wringer,  also  operated 
by  the  engine,  this  washer  is  the  one  machine  that  places  the 
farm  home  on  a  par  with  the  power  operated  farm.  It  does 
for  the  home  what  the  truck  and  tractor  does  for  the  farm. 

Write  for  the  Maytaz  Household  Manual^  telling  aU 
about  this  vondrrfuT  machine  and  eonttumng  many 
helpful  sugseitions  in  home  management.  Sent  gratis. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  ^|^*  Newton,  Iowa 

BRASCHES  „  _. 

E>htladelphia        Indianajxalis        Minneapolis        Kansaa  City 
AUaata       Portland  (Oregoo)       Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS 

6EATTLI?— S«ttlf  lUr^warf  Co. 
SFOKANE— llr.lli-y-Mi*n  lliitrlw«r«Co. 
HELENA,  MONT.— A.  M.JIoUct  HaidaireCo- 
BILLINGS,  MONT.— Billinc.  HirdwM.Co. 
OAKLAND^  CALIF.— Cmtnloo-Moeii. Co. 
SALTLAKE  CITY— Uuih  PD<nr  *  Llakt  Co. 
BOISE.  IUAH<>— i>tfwMt  WholwWCo. 
EAN  ANTONIO— Smith  Brc  H4««.  Cd«C*. 
DIILUTH— KrMry  H»rd»»r»Co. 
NEWARK.  N.  J.-Nrw«rk  F:tctrfc«19oiJC*rC». 
BALTIMoKI-.  MI).— kilV  tlcculc  Urnihiiic 
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3-in-l  SCREWDRIVER 


.\  handy  tool  around  the  house.  Length. 
3i  inches.  3  complete  screwdrivers  in  one. 
Given  for  2  subscriptions  to  Jan,  1.  1921. 
at  75c.  each,  or  with  one  renewal  and  25c. 
additional. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  Phila..  P«. 
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CLOVER  AND   GRASS  SITUATION 


DON'T  Build 

Without  this 

Free  Book 

This  handsome  new  book,  "TOWN  and 
COUNTRY  BUILDINGS"  contains 
many  photographic  reproductions  of 
homes,  large  and  small;  garages, 
barns,  and  other  town  and  farm 
Btructures,  witli  floor  plana  of  each. 

SELECT  the  house  or  other,  build- 
ing that  pleases  you;  take  it  to 
your  home  lumber  dealer,  and  he  will  show  you 
detail  blue  prints  and  working  plans  for  it,  with  an 
accurate  estimate  of  material  required  and  its  cost 
for  erecting  the  structure  complete.  When  you 
build,  you  are  given  the  use  of  the  working  plans. 

All  this  is  Free  to  You 

—no  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  or,  if  you  do  not  use  the  coupon,  mention 
this  publication  when  writing. 

ACT  NOW— While  your  farm  products  will  buy  more  durable,  de- 
pendable Southern  Pine  lumber  than  ever  before,  and  while  you  can 
get  the  material  you  need. 


I  •   I  ■■•■  m  ' 


When  You  Buy  Your 

Pipeless  Heater 

Make  Sure  It  Is  a  Square  Housed 


raoNROE 

TUBULAR 
PIPELESS 

HEATER 


DECAUSE  of  the  square 
*-'  housing,  the  Monroe  does 
a  thing  other  pipeless  heaters 
don't  do. 

1 1  gives  an  absolutely  uniform 
flow  of  warm  air  into  the 
room  and  a  corresponding 
uniform  flow  of  the  cold  air 
into  the  heater  to  be  heated. 
It  entirely  overcomes  that 
jerky  draftiness  across  the 
floor. 


Further  than  that,  it  gives 
more  heat  from  less  coal. 
A  statement  any  concern  can 
make,  but  find  it  difficult  to 
prove. 

We  want  you  to  demand 
proofs. 

It's  because  of  just  such  pos- 
itive proofs  that  we  sell  so 
many  Monroe  Tubular  Pipe- 
less  Heaters. 
Send  for  circular. 


« 


KeuscY  Heating  Co/vvpanV 

234  Jamrs  St.,  Syuacusf,  N.Y. 

Dealer*)  Kverywbere 


lied  clover  seed  is  sure  to  be  scarce 
and  high  before  it  is  time  for  seed- 
ing next  sprinR.  Keporls  from  some 
sections  are  (iiscouraging  so  far  as 
this  year's  crop  of  si>e<l  is  concerned, 
and  there  are  well-posted  .«eed  au- 
thorities who  predict  that  it  will 
sell  for  thirty-five  dollars  per  bushel 
before  next  March.  It  is  rather  ven- 
turesome for  one  to  attempt  to  pre- 
dict future  prices  of  any  farm  crop, 
but  those  who  need  seed  should  lose 
no  time  in  securinK  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  good  clover  seed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Every  farmer  should  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  present  situation  and 
plan  his  actions  accordingly.  The 
prices  of  alsike  and  timothy  are  like- 
ly to  follow  the  lead  of  clover  seed 
and  go  skyrocketting  before  seeding 
time.  The  following  report  of  the 
1919  red  clover,  alsike  and  timothy 
seed  crops  should  prove  of  Interest 
to  many  farmers  who  plan  on  seed- 
ing these  crops  next  spring.  It  is 
based  on  conditions  October  1.  1919. 

Medium  Re«l  Clover. — (East  Cen- 
tral Division).  —  Reports  received 
September  30  indicate  that  about  25 
percent  of  the  1910  crop  of  medium 
red  clover  seed  has  loft  the  hands  of 
growers.  The  quality  of  this  year's 
crop  Is  about  equal  to  that  of  last 
year. 

(North  Central  Division). — The 
hulling  of  medium  red  clover  seed 
has  just  begun,  and  only  15  percent 
of  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of  by 
growers.  The  early  reports  of  a  good 
yield  per  acre  In  Minnesota  have 
been  confirmed.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  is  better  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Alsike  Clover.  —  (East  Central 
Division). — Sixty-six  percent  of  the 
alsike  clover  seed  has  left  the  hands 
of  growers.  The  quality  of  this  sea- 
son's crop  Is  equal  to  last  year's  and 
nearly  eq\ial  to  normal.  Some  re- 
ports Indicate  that  an  Inci-eased 
acreage  will  b^  saved  for  seed  next 
year. 

(North  Central  Division).  —  In 
some  sections  the  hulling  of  alsike 
clover  seed  has  been  delayed  await- 
ing the  hulling  of  red  clover  seed. 
Only  40  percent  of  this  year's  crop 
has  been  disposed  of  by  growers.  The 
quality  in  estimated  to  be  about  25 
percent  better  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Timothy. — .\bout  80  percent  of 
the  Iowa  timothy  seed  crop  and  70 
percent  of  the  Missouri  crop  had 
moved  from  growers  fey  the  end  of 
September.  Of  this  onovement.  about 
25  to  30  percent  had  taken  place  be- 
tween August  22  and  September  27. 
•<lurlng  which  time  prices  paid  to 
growers  at  country  points  declined 
about  60  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
clean  seed. 

No  material  changes  from  the 
August  reports  were  noted  In  the 
September  reports  relative  to  the 
quality  of  this  season's  crop  of  tim- 
othy. There  were  localities,  as  there 
always  are.  where  some  of  the  seed 
was  badly  hulled  or  stained  by  rains 
but  the  quality  of  the  1919  crop  tak- 
en as  a  whole  was  equal  to  normal 
and  somewhat  better  than  that  of 
last  year. 


EUROPEAN   FARMERS   WCREAS- 
mO  PRODUCTIOH 


Crop  prospects  In  Europe  are 
much  more  encouraging  than  prev- 
ious reports  have  indicated.  So  far 
as  Its  production  for  bread  grains  Is 
concerned  Rulgarla  Is  practically  on 
a  pre-war  basis  and  Hungary  almost 
so.  but  Roumanta  is  still  far  from 
complete   recovery.      The  moet   opti- 


'  ■■-<u    IM) 

October  25,  1919. 

niistic  claims  of  Iloumania  for  export 
this  year  are  500,000  tons  as  against 
1,700,000  tons  of  pre-war  years.  In 
the  wheat-producing  region  of  soutii- 
ern  Hungary  the  average  planted 
this  year  is  fully  90  percent  of  the 
Dorninl  pre-war  acreage.  In  that 
part  of  Roumania  occupied  by  the 
ariuios  of  the  Central  Powers,  con- 
sic'u'rable  land  was  not  cultivated 
this  year,  while  that  which  was  de- 
voted to  crops  was  found  in  rather 
poor  condition.  This  came  about  be- 
cause the  Teutonic  ai'mies  ravaged 
the  country  of  much  of  the  work 
Stock  and  agricultural  implements. 
However,  despite  this  Roumania  will 
be  more  than  self-supporting. 


October   2.'..    lai.!. 
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nOURES  ON  SHEEP 


Figures  for  June.  July  and  August 
which  are  now  available  show  that 
during  these  months  12,647  sheep 
and  lambs  for  feeding  purposes  were 
shipped  into  New  York  State  from 
the  various  stockyards  of  the  coun- 
try. A  third  of  these  were  loaded  at 
Buffalo,  the  rest  were  shipped  direct- 
ly from  Chicago.  Omaha  and  Okla- 
homa City.  There  were  also  more 
than  5.000  head  of  cattle  for  feeding 
purposes  shipped  to  the  farms  of  this 
state,  two-thirds  of  these  being  load- 
ed at  Buffalo  and  the  others  from 
further  west. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CROP 


.\«  a  result  of  the  generally  warm 
weather  and  good  growing  condition 
that  prevailed  in  this  state  during 
September  the  yields  of  corn,  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  apples  and 
pears  will  all  be  larger  than  was  ex- 
pected a  month  ago.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
only  a  few  localities  were  frosted  be- 
<or  Septenjber  27th  and  most  of  the 
State  escaped  damage  till  October  8 
by  which  time  practically  all  corn 
and  buckwheat  had  been  cut. 

The  corn  crop  is  so  much  better 
than  ever  before  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  comparison,  but  from  tbe 
reported  condition  of  the  crop  on 
Octolter  1  a  yield  of  441  bushels  per 
acre  is  Indicated.  The  highest  aver- 
age yield  of  corn  ever  previously  re- 
corded In  this  state  was  41  bushels 
in  1914.  Compared  with  last  year, 
however,  the  Increase  In  corn  will 
go  only  half  way  to  make  up  for  tb« 
great   reduction  In  oats. 

Buckwheat  is  now  expected  to 
average  nearly  23  bushels  per  acre, 
a  yield  not  often  equaled,  and  tbe 
crop  of  beans  will  probably  be  the 
best  In  5  years,  with  an  average  yield 
close  to  14  bushels  per  acre. 

Tomatoes  have  also  been  a  good 
crop  in  this  state  this  year.  Canning 
factories  report  the  average  yield  as 
Ove  7  tons  per  acre  compared  with 
B'-'-j  tons  last  year.  Along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast,  however,  the  crop  was 
damaged  by  too  much  rain  and  tbe 
total  quantity  of  tomatoes  canned  In 
the  United  States  will  be  only  about 
half  as  great  as  last  year. 

Ca-hhage  has  been  a  disappolnt- 
nient  to  tbe  growers  this  year.  So 
many  fields  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely ruined  by  aphis  that  the 
average  yield  will  be  only  about  51 
tons  per  acre,  or  fully  2  tons  less 
than  usual.  Both  In  this  state  and 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  the  acre- 
age harveste<l  Is  nearly  ^r,  less  than 
last  year.  Considering  the  short  crop 
tbe  price  Is  not  as  high  as  many 
growers  think  it  ought  to  be.  One 
explanation  of  this  Is  that  so  large 
an  amount  of  sauer  kraut  made  last 
year  Is  still  on  hand  thqt  this  year 
hsrdlv  a  quarter  as  much  cabbage  a« 
usual  will  be  cut  for  kraut. 


-    -The  Barnard  Statue  of  Lincoln.  Lately  Ua-  4.-Typical      Fatnlly      of      u      Chicag.      Ste.l 

veiled  In  London.  Striker. 

2.^A  German  Gun  Captured  by  Our  Boy*.  Now  S.^ardlnal  Me.cler  of  Belgium  Laying  Hand 

on  Boston  Common.  ""  '^e  Liberty  Bell 

».-.MmiraI   W.u.    S.    Benson,      Ch'ef  of  N-.v,.  e.-Baron  E  de  Carti^r  de  Marohienne.  Belgian 

Operations.  .Vnbas.a.lor.  and  V.  if. 


7. — Squash  and  Olh^r  Product.-*  as  Grown  in 
Massachusetts,  and  shown  at  the  Boston 
Fair. 

8. — William  Z.  F->.*ter.  Organiser  of  St.el 
Strik".  and  'Mothor  J  >nes" — Prominent 
i.i  I.alior  Organisations. 
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Coal  expensive? 

Here's  a  way  to  save  it 

You  can  save  a  full  month's 
supply  of  coal  right  now. 

And  use  less  all  winter. 

No  need  to  light  the  furnace  on 
chilly,  autumn  days.  A  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  will  keep  any  room 
warm  and  comfortable.  Carry  it 
with  you  from  room  to  room. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 


Light  it  on  cold  mornings  and 
turn  it  out  during  the  day. 

As  the  evening  grows  cool  again 
it's  ready  with  radiant  heat  at  the 
scratch  of  a  match. 

Smokeless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe.  You  can't  turn  the 
wick  toQ  high. 

Don't  go  another  day  without 
the  comfort  of  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.  It  combines  efficiency, 
convenience    and  economy    in    a 


STOMACH  WORMS  IN  SHEEP 


"The  stomach  worm  need  not  be  a 
serious  trouble  for  a  good  .shepherd 
who  has  his  Iambs  come  early,  feeds 
well,  drenches  the  flock  as  a  measure 
of  prevention  and  provides  a  rota- 
tion of  pastures  or  pasture  crops." 
That  is  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  for 
owners  of  farm  sheep. 

How  can  one  tell  when  sheep  have 
Btoraacb  worms? 

Dullness  and  lack  of  thrift  are 
among  the  first  indications.  Scouring 
is  often  noticeable.  These  conditions 
might  result  from  other  causes,  but 
when  due  to  stomach  worms,  are  ac- 
companied by  a  pale,   bloodless  ap- 


are  taken  into  the  stomacb  of  ihe 
Sheep  and  lambs  with  thpir  food 
They  will  live  for  a  long  time  in  the 
pasture.  For  all  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  considered  that  a  pasture 
■Will  not  remain  infested  longer  than 
a  year,  in  the  absence  ol  sheep  or 
Other  ruminants  Another  way  of 
freeing  a  pasture  of  its  infection  Is 
to  plow  it  up.  It  is  not  of  much  con- 
socpience  whether  every  larval  stom- 
ach worm  in  the  pasture  is  dead  or 
not.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  num 
ber  so  reduced  that  they  are  not  like 
ly  to  prove  injurious  to  sheep. 

What  methods  can  be  employed  to 
prevent  loss  from  stomach  worms? 

Prevention  when  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  is 
more     satisfactory     and    economical 


ISf :;:::  I 


Rayo  Lamps 

Your  eyes 
won't  tire 
with  m  Rmyo 
Lamp.  It'm 
mellow  lifiht 
brightens  the 
home  with- 
out  glmre. 


way  unequalled 
by  any  other 
heating    device. 

Your  dealer 
has  a  model  for 
every  home. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REHNING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 


TK  N  hours  el 
comforting  heat 
with  a  Perlection 
CHI  Heater  and  on* 
cation  of  Atlantic 
RayolinhtOil.  Beat 
for  Rayo  Lamp* 
too.  Coata  no  mor* 
th*n  ordinary 
k*ro**n*. 


ATI.AMTIO 

RaM^cAit 


Bog  Spaviii^^ 

" Cor*  th*  laiainm  witteot  iMilm  M 

tb*  hona.  ^ 

Plaming's  Spavin  Liquid 

ts  iwrwrVriiiffiriSSaititaVfiSt 

VWT-^OCIUtT  K1I1«W««T  AoyWCIL 
n.BMINO  Blie*.,  Chamtotoi 


CCONOMY  rCCDCR 

A  perfuct  working  self- 
fMdcr  (or  boci.  A  lOO  lb. 
piX  pay*  fer  It.  navea  on 
irorrMse  prior,  tlni<*.  floor 
spare,  repairs  and  fcvd. 
Win  feed  40  boK<.  Bold 
direct,  $l«.l».  Monej  re- 
fundiMl  If  not  aatiafled. 
Tor  farthpr  Information 
SddmiK.  THX  ECONOm 
RZDEK  CO.,  Box  i  -i' 
Maw  WasblDKtoa.  O. 


Reduce*  Burul  Enlargementa. 
Thickened.  Swollen  TiMues, 
Curb*,  Filled  Tendons.  Sore- 
neaa  from  Bruises  or  Strsins: 

•top*  Spavin  Laincneii,  allayi  pain. 

Doet  not  blister,  remove  tlic  liair  or 
^— '  lay  up  the  hortc.  t2.S0  S  bottle 
•I  dragcutt  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 
AB80RBINE.  JR.,  for  mankiad— an 
•ntiteptic  liniment  for  bruite*,  cut»,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  •vfollen  veiM  or  eland*.  It 
heals  and  soothe*.  $1.2S  a  bottle  at  drug- 
Kt*t«  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  mors  if  jroe 
write.  Made  iA  A«  U.  8.  A.  by 
«. F  Y0UM.;inc.,t1MT*M)sSt,t»rlnat*M.aMti 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

WriU  for  prices.  feed._ 
big  directions,  etc 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  tK. 


Horse  Blankets 

that  Wear  Like  Iron 

Don't  leave  your  horse  exposed. 
Give  him  perfect  protection  with 
ft  5A  Storm  King  Horse  Blanket— a  blanket 
with  weight,  stvle.  warmth,  and  strensth. 
5A  Storm  King  Blankets  are  known  tho  land 
over,  aro  made  of  the  strongest,  tiyhtest, 
twisted  yam  and  fashioned  by  workmen  who 
are  craftsmen  nt  their  business.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  5A.  Look  for  the  5A  trade  mark. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  PhiUdelphia 

Makers  of  5 A  Motor  Robes. 


Champion  Shropshire  Ram,     A  Thinner  at  Trenton  Fair 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


pearance  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrances  of  eyes  and  mouth. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  watery  swell- 
ing under  the  jaws. 

How  do  the  worms  Injure  sheep? 
These  very  small  worms  live  In  the 
alimentary  tract,  principally  in  the 
"fourth  stomach,"  and  Injure  sheep 
by  consuming  blood,  and  by  secret- 
ing a  poisonous  fluid  which  deHlroyH 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Th»-  Injury  Is 
often  fatal  to  lambs.  Adult  sheep 
are  better  able  to  withstand   It. 

How  should  Infested  sheep  or 
lambs  be  treated? 

Make  a  drench  by  dissolving  one- 
fourth  poiind  of  powdered  bluestone 
In  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  add 
sufficient  cold  water  to  make  a  total 
Of  3  gallons  of  solution.  The  dose 
for  an  adult  sheep  Is  3 J  fluid  ounces, 
for  lambs  under  a  year  old.  1;  fluid 
ounces  of  this  solution.  It  is  better 
to  use  this  early  before  serious 
trouble  develops  than  to  wait  until 
the  lambs  begin  to  die. 

Care,  however,  la  necessary  In 
drenching,  and  Improper  dewing  may 
cause  serious  damage.  While  the 
Iambs  are  with  the  ewes,  ch-^nge  pas- 
ture every  two  weeks  If  possible  and 
do  not  return  the  flock  to  the  old 
pastures  until  the  lambs  aro  sold. 

How  do  sheep  become  infested  by 
stomach  worms? 

The  stomach  worm  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep.  They 
ar<'  passed  out  with  the  feces  and 
hatch  on  the  ground.  In  the  last 
larval  or  Infectious  stage,  the  young 
worms  climb  up  on  grafw  blades  and 


than  treatment.     The  most  effectiv* 
measures  of  prevention  are: 

Have  the  lambs  dropped  early,  and 
feed  to  develop  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  they  go  on  pasture.  Ro- 
tate pastures.  When-  feasible,  plow 
up  Infested  land  and  put  It  In  forage 
Crops  that  will  make  g(H)d  gracing 
for  sheep.  Where  sufficient  chanK*' 
of  pasture  can  not  be  provided, 
drench  with  bluestone  as  a  prevea- 
tlve  and  curative  measure.  Many 
Buccessful  shepherds  dose  all  tfc« 
ewes  before  turning  them  os  pas- 
tures with  the  lambs,  and  after 
weaning  time,  dose  all  the  lanA* 
that  are  to  be  kept.  This  is  done  a» 
a  means  of  keeping  infection  of  tbe 
liiinhs  down  to  a  minimum. 


FLASHES  FROM  THE  TEEHTOH 
FAIR 


Unfavorable  weather  during  ll** 
three  Important  days  failed  to  pi*" 
vent  the  Trenton  Inter-State  Fal' 
from  staging  a  very  successful  liv* 
stock  show.  The  entries  were  nor* 
numerous  than  In  former  years,  P*'' 
ticularly  In  the  Rheep  and  swine  de- 
partments. For  the  first  time  in 
years  all  the  available  apace  In  the 
sheep  and  swine  barns  was  ille<' 
The  members  of  the  boys'  pig  «•"•* 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  house  tbeir 
prize  pigs  In  horse  barns. 

The  horse  show  was  featured  ^i 
the  world's  champion  six  horse  hitM 
of  Clydesdales,  owned  and  exhlbltee 
by  tlK-  Morris  Packing  Company  o* 
Chicago       On    Friday    all    prl«*-«^' 


^ 


October   25,    1919. 

ning  horses  and  cattle  were  paraded 
on  the  track  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand  which  added  greatly  t<>  the 
afternoon  program.  This  display 
proved  of  wonderful  interest  to  those 
in  the  grand   stand. 

The  Perchoron  exhibit  brought  out 
some  individuals  of  exceptional 
type.  The  CMydosdales  were  hardly 
up  to  par  this  year. 

Some  very  well  conditioned  speci- 
mens of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep 
were  on  e.\hibition,  altho  some  ex- 
hibits failed    to  arrive. 

Six  breeds  of  swine  attracted  the 
eyes  of  visitors.  The  Berkshires 
were  in  the  lca<l,  alllio  some  of  the 
other  breeds  presented  very  credible 
exhibits.  Altogether  the  swine  show 
proved  very  successful. 
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THE  RACE  BREEDS  AS  CAVALRY 
MOUNTS 


Strictly    speaking,    thorobred     and 
gtandard-bred  horses  have  been  bred 
for  one  particular  thing,  and  that  Is 
for  racing  purposes.      The  one  thing 
moet  desired   is  speed.   We  have  -sev- 
eral    exponents    of     the      thorobred 
horse  as   the    only     typical    cavalry 
horse.      Personally.      we  cannot   un- 
derstand why  the  thorobred  horse  Is 
the  only    type    that    would    make    a 
good  cavalry  horse,  for  the  reason  he 
U     bred    with    but    the    thought    of 
speed.      He   Is  often    small    and   very 
•nely    developed,    a     very     sensitive 
nervoHB    animal,    and    should    carry 
not  more  than  100  pounds  as  a  rule, 
while   a   cavalry   horse     must     carry 
from   225  to  275   pounds.     They  are 
worked  ob  the  best  of  footing  while 
the  cavalry  horse  is  often  called  on 
to  run   over   the    worst    that    can    be 
found.      What    a    great    number     of 
thorobreds    we    see    that    have     very 
poor  legs  after   they    have  raced   for 
tome  time,  altho  they  have  the  best 
of  care.     Their  trotting  gait  Is  stiff 
M(i  atllty.     and  altogether  unsulted 
for  riding    purposes.      Army   life     is 
the  farthest   extreme   that    we  could 
think  of  from  the  life  the  thorobred 
is  bred  for.     Much   the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  st.indard-liroil  or  trotting 
bred   horse,   in    which    breeders  have 
ncrifired   size  and   conformation    for 
tpee<l.      We    are    per-ionally    familiar 
with   a   great   number   of   them    that 
have  gone  lame  at  some  time  If  they 
are  trained   or   raced.      Their  stride. 
aa  a  rule,  is  much  too  long  to  make  a 
comfortable    riding    cait. 

How  the  State  and  Government 
Conld  Help 

The  horse,  as  we  all  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  Impnrtiint  cogs  In  our 
agricultural  machinery,  and  what 
baa  just  pas.-ied  has  shown  the  state 
and  federal  govenunent  Just  what 
claas  of  animals  we  have  In  the 
United  States.  We  think  that  it 
wotild  be  wise  and  Judlclotis  for  the 
state  and  federal  governments  to  en- 
act legislation  to  encourage  the  per- 
fecting and  gp-bullding  of  the  breeds 
of  horses^that  w.-  have.  Give  prizes 
to  enootirage  improvement.  Make  It 
poesible  to  h:ive  show.s  so  that  com- 
petition and  friendly  rivalry  may  be 
■tirred  up  among  proilucers  of  hors- 
*•.  that  they  may  bring  about  a  very 
marked  improvement  In  their  ani- 
mals. We  can  never  hope  to  have  a 
elaas  of  horses'  th;it  will  m;ike  good 
eavalry  niounts  until  we  can  e<lucate 
our  breeders  into  the  necessity  of 
•>reedlng  for  uniformity  of  type,  size, 
*onformaiion  and  utility  rather  than 
'or  speed. — Lieut.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  V 
C-.  U.  8.  A. 


Some  chicken  remedies,  of  course. 
■*57  remedy,  but  the  poultryman 
who  gives  his  poultry  good  care. 
tlean  wafer  and  proper  feed  will 
""e  little  need  for  them. 
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Cow  Feed 
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It  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  you  and  also  for  your  dairy 
cows  when  we  strack  the  combination  of  ingredients  in 

Happy  Cow  Feed 

(24%  protein) 


This  famous  dairy  ration  is  the  result 
of  years  of  careful  experimental  work. 
Experience  has  proven  that  it  is  the  best 
all-year  dairy  feed  in  the  world. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  com  meal,  cocoanut  meal, 
wheat  bran,  velvet  bean  feed,  unhuUed 
peanut  oil  f'sed,  alfalfa  meal  and  a  small 
amount  of  salt. 

There  is  very  little  waste  in  Happy 
Cow  Feed,  because  there  is  no  trash  in 
it.  We  do  not  buy  or  use  oat  hulls,  rice 
hulls,  cotton  seed  hulls,  or  any  other 
low  grade  feeding  material.  It  is  a 
diRcstible  feed. 


You  get  more  for  your  money  when 
you  feed  Happy  Cow  Feed,  because  it 
takes  less  to  satisfy  your  cows  and  make 
them  produce  to  their  full  capacity.  It 
is  a  complete  ration. 

Start  your  cows  on  Happy  Cow  Feed 
at  once  and  you  will  then  realize  why 
we  are  so  much  in  favor  of  an  honest 
feed  law  which  protects  you  and  feed 
manufacturers  who  are  doing  business 
on  the  level. 

Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  sell  Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  You  will  be  happy  and  so 
will  we. 
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Memphis,  Tenn. 
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KiU 
the 
Hog 
Lice 


Keep  your  hogs'  skins  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  and  you'll  get 
more  pounds  of  high  priced  pork. 
Sprinkle  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant freely  about  pens,  feed 
troughs  and  yards.  Use  it  the 
year  round  to  kill  lice— to  de- 
stroy disease  germs— to  purify 
the  air— to  ward  off  contajxious 
diseases.  Disinfect  the  bams 
and  poultry  houses.  Also  use  it 
about  the  house,  in  the  sick  room, 
in  sinks  and  cesspools  to  estab- 
lish better  health  conditions. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Disinfectant 


HAY 

w  D  FOWEII  t  CO.  MI  W.  IJ  $1.  N«w  T»t. 
an  U>*  largeat  b»ndl«ri  o/  '■ivrnm'>«i"n  b»' 
In  fr»*l«r  .N>w  York:  If  Tou  «iii»  h»T  to 
ditfpow    of    communtrAtf    wttb    them. 

; HAY       = —         - 


PaitrJ  In  tmtt.  t'il' 


Only  Thrifty 
'ays  Bii  Profit 

.  «T17nETIIER  it's  cattle,  hogs,  sheep   or 
»      VV  horsfs,  the  more  vigorous  you   keep 
them  tho  more  money  you  are  sure  to  make 
from  the.-n.    For  it's  the  healthy,  vigorous 
cows  that  produce  the  great  quantities  of 
the  ho.t  milk.    It's  the  sound,  good-con- 
ditioned steers  that  put  on  the  pounds  of 
beef.     It's  the  well,  sturdy  horses  that 
can  do  the  big  day's  work. 

You'll  make  sure  of  thrift/  stock  by 
giving  them 

Pratts  Animal  ttcflnlator 

AMERIC.WS  original  and  guaranteed  stock 
.  tonic  and  conditioner.    It  sharpens   the 
appetite.    It  improves  the  digestion.  It  regu 
lates  the  bowrl.s.     It  makes  rich,  red  blood. 
It  makes  t!:e  stock  more  thrifty  and  vigor- 
ous—and more  profits  for  you-  every  time. 

"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satitfied" 

Soldfiy  60,000  dpal<ni.Th.-iv'ii  one  iiMir  you, 
nV.V/ur  l-rntu  Sf:ir  Fl'^t  P'nI—rrrt        \ 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelpkia  Chicaia  Toronto 

Mokera  of 

Pnai  P.sKtT  Ktfl'l".  Pr>IU  lUbr  Ckicli  FmJ 
Pratif  R..p  Rrmrd,,  Pritti  Lke  Killcrt 


IVI  O  L  AOO  t- wWriti  f.r  SMrial  hln 
Au«'tyiWin»  C«.»nT,  Ita  i«»cli  St.  W.«.lpMi^ 

SAY  »ou  •■»    »»>•    •d»«rtl.«m«nt    in   P«in.ylT»nto 
.rm-r  when  rou  ar.  wrilin,  to  our  ad».rti.-rfc 


PIPE 


•"■^.iirt  liand  Ijr^c  sfwk  an 
»i/r^  MmlMhcl  "ill!  '"■'»  threads 
A  iv.iinlinri  rri>riLi.t  shU"M»nt. 
J   F  erilTilh       4t6  M  iPt  SI    Ftfla. 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Coprrisbtcd  by  D.  APPLETON  *  CO. 


janitor,  having  extinguished  the  last 
lamp,  hart  emerged  from  the  door  and 
was  locking  up.     In  another  moment 
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per,  and  I  had   to  laugh 
at  you,  truly." 

So   the   minister   begged    her 


p&r- 


fap  clumped  past  them  in  the  middle  don;  also  he  remained  where  he  wac, 

of  the  road,  the  circle  of  light   from  and   heard   the    drops   from    the    tree 

bis    lantern    just    missing     them     as  patter  hollow  on  his  hat. 

they  stood  in   the  grass  at  (he  side  "I  came  after  you,"  went  on  Graic 

under  the  hornbeam  and  blackberry  rapidly  and  with  nervous  haste,  "be- 

bushes.      He    was   alone;     Sukey     B.  cause   I   felt   that   you   ought    not   tn 


SYNOPSIS 

Keiiah  Coffin,  a  pood  natured  widow.  i» 
j.ackinK  up  to  leave  the  fishing  villaite  to  go 
U)  Bo»ton.  her  hrother  havinR  died  and  left 
htr  »\<Mt.  Grace  Von  Home,  ward  of  Khen 
Hammond  and  younR  friend  of  Keiiah.  is 
oMUtini:  her.  They  are  diRiunsinn  the  com 
■nc  of  the  new  mininter  for  tlie  'Reitular 
ChuKh.  to  which  denomination  Keawili  he 
)onK<.  Urace  is  a  member  of  the  tome- 
Outers,"  a  rival  net.  Between  the  two  a 
iealoos  rivalry  exists.  Khen  Hammond 
calls  and  induce*  Keiiah  to  become 
1ion»ekeei.er  for  the  new  and  sincle 
minister.  She  accepts  and  Grace  goes  w^th 
her  to  prcjiare  the  house  for  his  c«miiiK.  the 
new  minihter  arrives  and  he  and  Ke/ish  be 
.ome  friends  at  once.  Keiiali  i.roccecls  to 
maVe  him  i.cqnninted  with  local  conditions— 
..spMially  Ihe  strained  r.-lations  '•'.•'«'■'",";'; 
two  *ect«  Mrs.  ("offln  hdviseK  hira  that  It 
lie  wishes  t..  steer  an  easy  course  he  must 
recogniie  the  ••clas-Ves"  "f  .t''*  '•"■"'.",'""1'>;' 
and  also  not  to  fraternue  with  the  Umy 
Outers"  In  -pite  of  the  warnnic  he  visits 
11,).  "Come Outer  •  meelinc  one  tveninit.  ij 
recoitniied  and  is  preached  at  and  vrayed 
for.  ^ 

I  bad  heard,  too.  that  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  feeling  of  antagonism,  al- 
most hatred,  against  me  among  you 
here.  I  couldn't  see  why.  Most  of 
you 
members 


had  gone  on  before,  other  and  young- 
er masculine  escort  having  been  pro- 
videntially provided. 

Mr.  Bassett  was  out  of  hearing  be- 


Biisjudge  my  uncle  for  what  he  said 
tonight.  He  wouldn't  have  hurt  your 
feelings  for  the  world.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  does  good   to  everybody.  If 


ward-bound  Come-Outers,  and  stood 

there,    thinking.      The   fog    was    as    fore  Grace  finished  her  sentence.  The    you  only  knew  the  good  he  does  do. 


waiting     and 


dan 


heavy  and  wet  as  ever;   in  fact,     it  minister    was    silent, 

was  almost  a   rain.      The  wind   was  wondering. 

blowing   hard    from     the     northwest.         "I  felt,"  she  said,  "that  I  must  see 

The  congregation  dispersed  in  chat-  you  and — explain.  I  am  so  sorry  you 

tering  groups,  their  lanterns  dipping  came  here  tonight.     Oh,  I  wish  you 

and  swinging  like  fireflies.  The  chat-  hadn't.     What  made  you  do  it?" 

ter  dealt  entirely  with  one  subject —         "I  came,'  began   Ellery,  somewhat    pressed  by  Eben  Hammond's  charity 

himself.      He   heard    his  name   men-  stiffly,    "because    I— well,    because   I    or  innate  goodness.     The  old  tavern 

tioned  at  least  twenty  times.  Out  of  thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to    keeper's   references  to   himself  were 


you     wouldn't — you     wouldn't 
think  hardly  of  him." 

She  stamped  ^her  foot  in  the  we* 
grass  as  she  said  it.  She  was  evi- 
dently in  earnest.  But  Ellery  was 
not  in  the  mood   to  be  greatly   im- 


the  gusty,  dripping  blackness  came 
Mr.  Badger's  voice. 

"By  time!"  crowed  Josiah,  "he 
was  took  down  a  few  p-p-pui»-peg8, 
wa'n't  he!  My!  how  Eben  did  g-gl- 
gi-give  it  to  him.  He  looked  toler- 
ble  white  under  the  gills  when  he 
rlz  up  to  heave  out  his  s-s-sus-sassy 
talk.  And  foolish,  too.  I  cal'late  I 
won't  be  the  only  town  fuf-fuf-fool 
from  now  on.     He!   he!" 

The  noises  died  away  in  the  dls- 


But  it  wasn't.     It 


do.     As  I  said—" 

"Yes,  I  know, 
was  so — 80 " 

"So  foolish.  Thank  you,  I'm 
aware  of  it.  I've  heard  myself  call- 
ed a  fool  already  since  I  left  your 
church.  Not  that  I  needed  to  hear 
It.     I  realize  the  fact." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  his 
tone,  unmistakable.  And  a  little 
laugh  from  his  companion  did  not 
tend  to  soothe  his  feelings. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.     "Perhaps 


■           rL„         1  «^n  of  nn*.  time  tance.     Within  the  chapel  the  tramp  "Thank  you,"  he  said.       Pernaps  over. 

f '""•      rthlchurch    where     I  of  heavy  boots  sounded  as  the  lights  It  is  funny.  I  did  not  find  it  so.  Good  you. 

V     ,  °i  1,1  t«  fin.i  out  for  my-  w^"*  blown  out,  one  by  one.     The  evening."  him." 

ch.    1  wished    °  «"•'  °"7^j;™[^  „„„,«ter  frowned,  sighed,  and  turn-  This  was  priggish,  but  it  must  be        "W 

sen  how  much  or  iruin  mer  ^^  homeward.     It  is  not  pleasant  to  borne  in  mind  that  John  Ellery  was  think  I  understood 

the  stories  '*>«'', ''f*'"''""^'"^^^  be  called  a  fool,  even  by  a  recognized  very,  very  fresh  from  the  theological           Vm  not  asking  it 

a  better  feel  ng  ^'•^*-*';^"  _  ^L  !L?,.  member  of  the  fraternity.  school,     where     young    divines    are  Come-Outer    and    you' 


too  fresh  In  his  mind.     "False  prop- 
bet"  and  "worker  of  Iniquity!" 

"I'm  not  judging  your  uncle,"  be 
declared.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
boot  was  on  the  other  leg." 

"I  know,  but  you  do  judge  bini. 
and  you  mustn't.  You  see,  he  thought 
you  had  come  to  make  fun  of  him — 
and  us.  Some  of  the  Regular  people 
do,  people  who  aren't  lit  to  tie  his 
shoes.  And  so  he  spoke  against  yoii. 
He'll  be  sorry  when  he  thinks  it 
That's  what  I  came  to  tell 
I  ask  your  pardon  for — for 
blm. 

•Why — why,    that's    all   right.     I 


cleties  might  not  be  brought  about 
Those  were  my  reasons  for  coming 
here  tonight.  As  for  my  being  a  false 
prophet  and  a  worker  of  iniquity" — 
he  smiled — "well,  there  is  another 
verse  of  Scripture  1  would  call  to 
your  attention:  'Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged.'  " 

He  sat  down.  There  was  silence 
for  a  moment  and  then  a  buzz  of 
whispering.  Captain  Eben.  who 
had  heard  him  with  a  face  of  iron 
hardness,  rapped  the  table 

"We  will  sing  in  closin'  "  he  said, 
"the  forty-second  hymn.  After 
which  the  benediction  will  be  pro- 
nounced." 

The     Regular    minister     left     the 
coiy-Outers'  meeting   with    the   un- 
pleasant    conviction     that     be     had 
blundered  badly.     His  visit,  instead 
of    tending     toward     better    under- 
standing and  more  cordial  relation- 
;hlp.  had  been  regarded  as  an  intru- 
t^ion.     He  had  been   provoked   into  a 
public  justification,  and  now  be  was 
quite  sare  that  he  would  have  l>€en 
more   politic    to   remain   silent.      He 
realized    that    the    evening's    perfor- 
ance  would  cause  a  sensation  and  be 
talked    about   all     over    town.      The 
Come-Outers    would    glory    In    their 
leader's   denunciation   of   him.      and 
his  own   people   would    perhaps   feel 
that  It  served  him  right.     If  he  had 
only  told  Mrs.  Coffin  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.     Yet  he  bad  not  told 
her  because  he  meant  to  do  It  any- 
how.    Altogether  it  was  a  rather  hu- 
miliating business. 

8o  that  old  bigot  was  the  Van 
Home  girl's  "uncle."  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  she.  who  ap- 
peared BO  refined  and  ladylike  when 
he  met  her  at  the  parsonage,  should 
be  a  member  of  that  curious  com- 
pany. When  he  rose  to  speak  he 
had  seen  her  In  the  front  row,  beside 
the  thin,  middle-aged  female  who 
had  entered  the  chapel  with  Cj^ptain 
Hammond  apd  with  her.  She  was 
looking  at  him  intently.  The  lamp 
over  the  speaker's  table  had  shone 
full  on  her  face  and  the  picture  re- 
mained in  his  memory. 

He  stepped  off  the  platform,  acrosK 
ihe  road,  out  of  the   way  of  home- 


He    had    taken   but    a     few     steps    taught  to  take  themselves  seriously,    minister, 
when  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  wet    He  was  ashamed   of  himself  as  soon    religion. 


because  he's  a 
re    a     Regular 
He  isn't  ashamed  of  hie 
Neither  am  I.  I'm  a  Come- 


grass  behind   him. 

"Mr.  Ellery."  whispered  a  voice, 
"Mr.  Ellery,  may  I  speak  to  you  just 
a  moment?" 

He  wheeled  In  surprise. 

"Why!  why.  Miss  Van  Home!"  he 
exclaimed.     "Is  It  you?" 

"Mr.  Ellery,"  she  began,  speaking 
hurriedly  and  In  a  low  voice,  "I— I 
felt  that  I  must  say  a  word  to  you 
before—" 


as  he  said  it.  which  proved  that  his    Outer,  too." 


case   was  not   beyond  hope. 

The  girl  detained  him  as  he  was 
turning  away. 

"I  wasn't  laughing  at  that."  she 
said.  "I  know  who  called  you  that 
— that  name.  It  was  Joslab  Badger, 
and  he  really  is  one.  you  know.  I 
was  thinking  of  his  testimony  In 
meeting  and  how  he  called  Ky — 
Abishai — a  pepper  shaker.  That  was 


"Yes.     I — I  supposed  you  were." 

"Yes,  I  am.  There,  good  nigbt. 
Mr.  Ellery.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
dim'  think  too  hardly  of  uncle.  He 
didn't  mean  It." 

She  turned  away  now,  and  it  v 
the  minister  who  detained  her. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  slow- 
ly, for  in  his  present  state  of  min<: 
It  was  a  hard  thing  to  say,  "that  per- 


She   paused    and    glanced    back   at    ridiculous  enough,  but    it  reminded    haps  I  ought  to  apologize,  too.     I'n 
the    chapel.      Ezeklel    Bassett,      the    me  of  something  else  about  Mr.  Pep- 


Uncle  Amos  Says. — "The  time  to  shape  an  iron  it  when  it  is  red 
hot.  But  the  time  for  public  opinio  n  to  shape  itself  Is  when  it  Is  cool 
and  collected  The  best  thing  th<  iniblir  rould  do  just  now  would  he  to 
go   to    work    am;    let    its    iTain    foit]    off." 


afraid  I  did  disturb  your  service  am 
I'm  sorry.  I  meant  well,  but— 
What's  that?     Hain?" 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  it 
was  rain  and  plenty  of  it.  It  came 
in  a  swooping  downpour  that  bea: 
upon  the  trees  and  bushes  an<l  roar- 
ed upon  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  Tb« 
minister  hurriedly  raised  his  umbrel- 
la. 

"Here!"  be  cried,  "let  me — Miss 
Van  Home!      Where  are  you?" 

The  answer  came  from  a  short 
distance  down  the  "Turn-off." 

"Good  night,"  called  the  girl.  "I 
must  run." 

Evidently,  she  was  running.  Therf. 
fore  the  young  man  ran  after  her.  Hf 
caught  up  with  her  in  a  moment,  in 
spite  of  some  stumbles  over  the 
rough  road. 

"Here!"  he  commanded,  "yo" 
must  take  the  umbrella.  Really,  y<'>' 
must.  You  haven't  one  and  you'll 
be  wet  thru." 

She  pushed  the  umbrella  aside. 
"No,  no,"  she  answered.  "I  don't 
need  it;  I'm  used  to  wet  weather; 
truly  I  am.  And  I  don't  care  for  thi' 
bat;  It's  an  old  one.  You  have  a 
long  way  to  go  and  I  haven't.  Pleast. 
Mr.  Ellery.  I  can't  take  it." 

"Very  w*-!!,"  was  the  sternly  sel'- 
sacrlficing  reply,  "then  I  shall  cer- 
tainly go  with  you." 

"But  I  don't  wish  you  to." 
"1  can't  help  that.  I'm  not  goiT,f 
to  let  you  go  unprotected  thru  tbi*' 
flood.  Especially  as  you  might  have 
been  at  home  before  this  If  yon  hail- 
v'  «--ti>pred  to  speak  with  me." 
•'But  you  mustn't." 


"I  shall." 

Here  was  the  irre.si.stible  force  and 
the  Immovablf  object.  They  stood 
stock  still  in  llif  middle  of  the  road 
while  the  rain  drops  jumped  as  they 
Btruck  the  uinbrolla  top.  The  im- 
movable oliject.  I)eing  feiiiiniiK', 
voiced  the  unexpected. 

"All    riKbt."    sho   said;      "then      I 
suppose  I  sliall  have  to  take  it." 
"What  ?" 

"The  umbrella.  I'm  sorry,  and 
you'll  get  dreadfully  wet.  but  it's 
your  own  fault." 

He  could  feel  her  hand  near  hi.s 
own  on  the  handle.  He  did  not  re- 
liaquish   his  grasp. 

"No."  he  said.  '"I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  that  is  unreasonable.  I 
should  get  wet  and,  tho  I  don't  mind 

it  when  it  is  necessary,  I " 

"Well?"  rather  sharply,  "what 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Go  with  you  as  far  as  your  gale. 
Fm  sorry.  If  my  company  is  distaste- 
ful, but " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
thinking,  it  may  be,  that  .she  might 
finish  it  for  him.  But  she  was  silent, 
merely  removing  her  hand  from  th<> 
handle.  She  took  a  step  forward:  he 
followed,  holding  the  umbrella  above 
her  head.  They  plashed  on,  without 
speaking,  thru  the  rapidly  forming 
puddles. 

Presently  she  stumbled  and  h»" 
caught  her  arm  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing. To  his  suri)rise  he  felt  that 
arm  shake  in  his  grasp. 

"Why.  Miss  Van  Home!"  he  ex- 
-lalmed  in  great  concrn.  "are  you 
crying?  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of 
course  I  wouldn't  think  of  going  an- 
other .step  with  you.  1  didn't  mean 
to  trouble' you.      1  only — If  you  will 

please  take  this  umbrella " 

Again  he  tried  to  transfer  the 
umbrella  and  again  she  ptished  It 
•way. 

"I — I'm  not  crying."  she  gasped; 
"but — oh,  dear!    this  is  so  funny!" 

Mr.  Ellery  gazed  blankly  at  her 
thru  the  rain-streaked  ilark.  This 
was  the  most  astonishing  young  per- 
son he  had  met  in  his  twenty-thre» 
years  of  worldly  experience. 

"Funny!"  he  rf'peatcd.  "Well, 
perhaps  it  is.     Our  iHeas  of  fun  8e<>m 

to  differ.      I " 

"Oh,  hut  it  Is  so  funny.  Ymt  don't 
understand.  What  do  yon  think 
your  congregation  would  say  If  they 
knew  you  had  been  to  a  Con»e-Out- 
fnf  meeting  and  thf'n  insisted  on 
M«lng  a  Come-Outer  giil  hoiue?" 

John  Ellery  swallow. mI  hard.  A 
▼Isioa  of  Captain  Elkanah  Daniols 
and  the  sfati-ly  .Mi.-s  .\nnab"l  rose 
before  his  mind'.^  eye.  He  hadn't 
thought  of  bis  congregation  in 
connection  with  this  lmprom]itu  res- 
cue of  a  damsel   in  distress. 

"Ha.  ha!"  he  langlie<l  mournfully. 
"I  guess  It  Is  rather  funny,  after 
tH." 

"It  certainly  is.  Now  will  you 
leave  me  and  go  back  to  your  par- 
•onage?" 

"Not  unless  you  take  the  umbrel- 
la.- 

"Very  well.  It  Is  a  beautiful  eve- 
ning for  a  w-ilk.  don't  you  think  so? 
Mr.  Ellery.  I'm  afraid  we  shan't 
luive  yon  with  us  in  Truutet  very 
long." 
"Why   not?" 

"Oh.  bccau.se  you're  so  very,  very 
original.  Are  your  sermons  that  way, 
too?  Captain  Elkanah  doesn't  like 
hie  ministers   to  he  too  original." 

The  minister  set  his  teeth.  At  that 
moment  he  felt  an  Intense  desire  to 
••'d  the  Daniels  family  mind  their 
°*n  business.  Then  another  (bought 
struck   him. 

"Possibly  your  fncle  Eben  might 
^  somewhat — er  —surprised  it'  he 
'"•W   you    were    with    iiie.       Perhaps 


he    might   have    sonielhing   to  say   on 
tile    subject." 

'I  gue.ss  he  would.  We  shall  know- 
Very  soon.  I  ran  away  and  leil  him 
with  Mrs.  roundberry,  our  house- 
keeper. Ho  doesn't  know  where  I 
am.  I  wonder  he  hasn't  turned  bark 
to  look  for  mo  before  this.  We  shall 
probably  meet  him  at  any  moment." 
She  seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  the  meeting.  Ellery  wondered 
what  on  earth  he  .should  say  to  f^'ap- 
lain  Hammond — -that  is,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  say  anything. 

Suddenly  a  heavier  gust  of  rain 
and  wind  beat  upon  them.  The  min- 
ister struggled  with  the  umbrella. 
The  gust  passed  and  with  it  the  fog. 
An  instant  before  it  had  been  all 
alioiit  them,  shutting  them  within 
inky  walls.  Now  it  was  not.  Thru 
the  rain  he  coulil  see  the  shadowy 
silhouettes  of  bti.shes  at  the  road 
si«!e.  Fifty  yards  away  the  lis-fhted 
wiuflows  of  the  Hammond  tavern 
gleamed  yellow.  Farther  on,  over 
a  ra.gged,  moving  fringe  of  grass  and 
Weed.s,  was  a  black  flat  expanse — 
the  hay.  And  a  little  way  out  upon 
that  expanse  twinkled  the  lights  of 
a  vessel.  A  chain  rattled.  Voices 
Shouting  cxultingly  came  to  their 
ears. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Grace  in  ex- 
Cited  wonder,  "it's  the  packet!  She 
Was  due  this  morning,  but  w.>  rliiln't  i 
expect  hi^r  in  till  to-morrow.  How 
did  she  find  her  way  in  the  fog?  1 
must   tell    uncle." 

She  started  to  run  toward  the 
house.  The  minister  woiiM  have  fol- 
lowed with  the  umbrella,  but  she 
stopped  him. 

"No.  Mr.  Ellery,"  she  urged  earn- 
estly. "No.  plea.se  don't.  I'm  all  right 
now.  Thank  you.  Good  night" 
A  few  steps  farther  on  she  turned. 
"I  hope  Cap'n  Elkanah  won't 
know."  she  whi.spereil,  the  laugh  re- 
turning to  her  v»>ice.  "Good  night." 
Ellery  stood  still  In  the  rain  and 
watched  her.  He  saw  her  pass  the 
lighted  win(U>w-s  and  open  a  door. 
•Into  a  yellow  radiance  she  flashed 
and  disappeared.  A  minute  more 
and  the  bulky  form  of  Eben  Ham- 
niond,  lantern  In  hand,  a  sou-wester 
on  his  head  and  his  shoulders  work- 
ing themselves  into  an  oilskin  coat, 
burst  out  of  the  door  and  hurriedly 
H-nped  down  tow.ird  the  shore.  On 
the  threshold,  framed  In  light,  stood 
his  ward,  gazing  after  blm.  And 
the  minister  gazed  at  her. 

From  the  bay  came  the  sound  of 
oars  In  rowlocks.  A  boat  was  ap- 
proaching the  wharf.  And  suddenly 
from  the  boat  came  a  hall. 

"Halloo!  Ahoy,  dad!  Is  that 
you?" 

There  was  an  answering  shout 
from  the  wharf;  .i  shout  of  Joy.  Then 
a  rattle  of  oars  and  a  clamor  of  t.ilk. 
And  Grace  still  stood  in  the  doorway, 
waiting. 

The  lantern  bobbed  up  the  slope. 
As  it  reached  the  tavern  gateway, 
the  minister  naw  that  It  was  now 
carried  by  a  tall,  active  man,  who 
walked  with  a  seaman's  .stride  and 
roll.  Captain  Eben  was  close  be- 
.side  him,  talking  excitedly. 
They  entered  the  yard. 
"Grace!  Grace!"  screamed  C-ap- 
taln  Eben.  "Grade,  girl,  look  who's 
come!     Look!" 

The  tall  man  ran  forward. 
'Hi.  Grace!"   he  cried  in   a  deep, 
h>-arty   voice.      "Is   that   you?    Ain't 
you  got  a  word  for  your  old  mess- 
mate?" 

The  girl  stepped  out  Into  the  rain 
"Why!    why.    Nat!"  she  cried. 
The  big  man   picked  her  up  bodily 
In  his  arms  an«|  carrieil  her  into  the 
house.      Captain    Eben    followed   and 
the  door  closed. 

(Continued  Next   Week  > 
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How  You  Dread  Wash  Day! 

XITE  are  talking  to  you,  Mrs.  Farmer.  And 
'^'  we  want  to  help  you.  You  have  the 
meals  to  get  for  the  men  folks  on  wash  day 
the  same  as  every  otlier  d.iy — and  there  are 
the  children  to  be  looked  after  as  usual,  as  well 
as  3'our  regular  housework  and  chores.  Even 
without  these  added  tasks,  the  family  wash  i.s 
usually  enough  to  break  any  woman's  back  and 
to  wear  her  out  generally.  Working  in  the 
fields  and  around  farm  machinery  makes  dirty 
clothes  —  as  you  well  know. 

An  International  Kerosene  Engine  —  1  K-h.  p. 
size  —  will  take  the  hard  work  and  backache  out  of 
the  family  wash  for  you  as  well  as  removing  all  of 
the  dirt  jiist  as  efficiently  as  yoti  could  do  it  your- 
self. You  need  a  power  wasln  r  and  one  of  these 
little  engines  just  as  much  as  your  husband  needs  a 
mower  or  grain  binder.  He  doesn't  cut  the  hay 
and  prain  with  a  sickle  or  scythe  —  modern  ma- 
chinery has  taken  the  hard  work  and  backache  out 
of  these  tasks  for  him.  So  you  are  certainly  entitled 
toan  enpineand power washertodoasrauch  foryou. 

And  between  times  the  enprine  will  churn  the  but- 
ter, turn  the  cream  separator,  shell  corn  for  the 
chickens,  turn  the  prindstone,  pumpwater,  saw  wood 
and  handle  other  chores,  saving  work  for  the  whole 
family.  Write  for  a  descriptive  catalogue  so  that 
you  can  show  your  husband  just  the  engine  you  want. 
There  are  three  sizes  —  1J4,  3,  and  6-h.  p. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Chjcaso 


or  America  i«E. 


USA 


No.  12.- 
Chops     3     lb*, 
per    minute. 

Price.  $5X0 

N».  aa.- 

Chop>   4    lb«. 
meat    per 
miaute. 
Price,  ys  JO 


raeit 


"ENTE 


l^** 


2-  to  Mt. 
4-qt.  >ize, 
Japanned, 
6K)t.  Hit, 
Japanned. 
8-qt.  lize, 
Japanned 


Stuff  an. 
$12.25 
$14.00 
$15.00 


The  name  "ENTERPRISE" 
means  Economy  and  Best 
Results  in  Making  lard  and 
eausage — whether  for  mar- 
ket or  home  use. 

Th«  "ENTEKPRISE-  Meat-and- 
Pood  Chorper  cuts  clean  and  with* 
out  wasting  the  meat  juices:  Be- 
cause it  has  fcur-bladej  stetl  knif>; 
and  perforated  steel  plate.  I» 
economize*   in  the    kitchen,   too. 

Th»  "ENTERPRISE"  Lard 
Press  and  Sausage  StufTer  saves 
lard.  It  stuffs  sausage  that  won't 
•  p  o  i  I — the  Patented  Comigated 
Spout  keeps  air  from  enter-ng 
casinc-     Cylinder  is  bured  TRUE. 

Ask  lor  "ENTERPRISE"— at 
your  dnler's.  Write  us  lor  Ire* 
"Hog  Book,"  br  F.   D.   Cobura. 

The  Enterprise  Bllfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

Dept.  S2  PbiUaelphia 


No.  S.-Pricc.  $3  JO 
Chops     I  i    lbs.    meat 
per     minute. 


No.  ID.— 
Chop*    3    Iba. 
meat   per 
minute. 

Price,  95  JO 


Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writins?  to  Advertisers 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


make  hiirher  taIuob.  Prices  on  tli<'  various 
varii'ties  are  ruiiKincr  «t  this  time  iiliuut  aH 
(oIIdwh:  HaUlwiiis,  $,'i(ii'H;  Hen  UuviK,  $4.,M) 
f(i  «;..")();  Uhmok,  $4. ,'iO(<i(!. .■>(>;  HreeiiinKK. 
^i:t.,">(»((i  8;  York  Imi>erialK,  $,»(«  7.2,"i :  Mtarks. 
$4.,'>0(<i7;  staynians  \Vine»ai>6,  $3(.«b,25; 
Urimes  (joldeii,  |l>(ri  H. 

I'e-urK    are    tirmer    anil    liiicher   on    KtrieUy 


PHII.ADEIJ>HIA   LIVE   STOCK 


fancy   fruit    with  ordinMry  firm    at  unehanEed     PreviouH    Week 


I'lii'ladeliilua,    I'li.,    Oi-t.    20,    1919, 
iKeecipts    of    live    Bloik     for    week     ending 
October    18    were    uii    fl)llow^: 

Beef      Slieeii   «nd      Iloxs 
Cattle  Lumbs 

Total  for  Week    ,..a,155  7.4J3  7.211 


October  2E,   1919. 

Ear  Corn. — Receipts  and  demand  al>OMt 
(S)ual.      Market  quiel. 

UatH, — Keceipts  alioiit  equal  demand.  Mar- 
ket steady.  No,  1  wbite.  77'f(i  77  Ms  i' :  .No 
2,    70'^(:<"7HT4i-,    Xo,    A    while.    T:,Ui  75  V>, 

PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  MARKET 


priees.  The  ranae  l)ein«  as  follows:  Bart- 
iletts,  $7(<ilV!;  Heekrts  Kaney,  $15;  Imshels, 
.Heekels,       $:i.,->(tr<i  ."i ;  Ijheldons.      $4(>i4,25: 

Clariiteau,   $2'<i  2,75. 

The     shortaKc     of     sugar     has      praetically 
Bt«piied     the     demand      for      crabapples     iind 


.2.489 


<t<.321 


6,422 


PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1919. 
The  offerinxs  of  iiotatues  this  week  have 
been  a  very  little  heavier  than  they  were 
last  week  whieli  as  was  noted  iu  these  col- 
umns had  been  the  heaviest  of  the  season. 
The  demand  however,  has  been  quite  active, 
in  fact  just  about  equal  to  the  olferintcs. 
so  that  there  has  been  no  accumulation  and 
the  market  is  a  little  firmer  than  it  was  a 
week  ixgo.  This  applies  especially  tu  the 
l>otati>«s  eomiuK  from  New  York  State,  which 
are  showing  some  improvement  in  quality. 
These  New  York  State  potatoes  are  now  sell- 
iDK  mostly  f2.2,'ir>i  2.35  per  ewt.  The  |K>tu- 
toes  cnmini;  fr.iui  the  state  of  Maine  are 
selling  all  the  way  from  |2.4UC(i2,bU  per 
cwt.  Pennsylvania  grown  potatoes  aa  usual 
are  showing  the  best  of  quality  and  are 
brioKing   the  highest   prices,   selling  generally 

from    $2.50(a  2.75    per    cwt.,    with    the   extra     _ 

fancy  at  $2..8(i6i  2.90  per  cwt.  The  New  Turkevs  are'beicinninsr  t«  aga'in  make  their 
Jersey  Oiants  sold  this  mornini;  at  $;t.2.'>.'ii  appeaVance  on  Wie  market.  Kancv  fowls  are 
3.35  per  15u-lb.  sack  with  the  No.  2'k  at  cleaning  up  closely  at  34f'i  3,>c  per  lb.,  with 
$2.15r<i2.30  per  sack.  .\  rather  peculiar  ,,,oorer  grades  selling  around  30(3  32c  per  lb., 
feature  of  the  market  however,  is  the  fact  Chickens  are  spiling  all  the  way  from  2X 
that  the  potatoes  hauled  in  by  the  nearby  f„  33^  ,,er  lb.  Old  roosters  are  a  trifle  Ii.wer 
farmers  arc  scllinj;  at  Slightly  lower  prices  ti,gn  t^py  -vh't^  »  week  ago  selling  mostly 
than    were    prevailing    a    week    ago    «.•<    they     ^^    23(<i  24e    tier    lb.       Ducks    art>    firmer    and 


Calves.— iKeeei pis  of  calves  last  week  were 
1,530  head  againsi  I.UIG  head  week  prev- 
ious. 

Beef  Cattle, — The  market  for  steers  ruled 
firm  and  higher  under  light  otTeringft  and  u 
good    demand.      Cows    were    steadily    held    at 


quinces  which  are  selling  very  slowly  at  very      former  rates.      Calves  were  more  freely  olTer 

ilow    prices.       The    grape    season    is    drawing        '      '    "      -  '  --       • '    -        '  " 

towards  a  close  and  prices  are  adyancing 
almost  daily.  M  this  writing  the  largo  .lum- 
l(o  baskets  of  Concords  are  selling  at  $1.25 
(ti  1.30  iier  basket  while  the  puny  baskets 
are  selling  from  25(<i2('ic  |i<'r  basket.  .\s 
we  predicted  in  these  columns  last  week 
chestnuts  are  selling  at  much  higher  prices, 
the  best  bringing  ISfilBc  per  ih.,  and  poor- 
er   from    lorn  12c. 

Potiltry 

There  has  been  a  continued  active  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  live  poiritry  and  prices 
are    soroewhat    firmer.      Live    geese    and    live 


ed.  ilu'Ll  and  easier.  Steers,  good  to  choice, 
$15(11  lU.5(i;  do,,  fair  ti>  go«d,  $13(iil5; 
commoa  to  fair,  $1  l,."iO(.i  13 ;  cows.  (at. 
per  lb.,  good  to  choice,  cornfed,  OdilOHc; 
fair  to  good,  7 '.^  (n  9c :  d<>.,  common  to  fair, 
ti  H'C"  7  V4  c ;  calves,  extra,  dioice,  $22('( 
22. 5U;  fair  to  good,  $18(7i20;  common, 
$12,50 (Ti  IH. 50;       heavy.     $8.50(S  12.50;    Ten- 


Phi'ladelphia,  I'a..  Oct.  20.  1919 
Butter. — Keceipts.  2,242  tubs.  The  mar- 
ket ruled  firm  at  the  late  advance.  While 
wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on  the  last  da.v 
of  the  week  was  quiet,  there  was  sufficient 
inquir.v  in  a  jobbing  way  to  absorb  the  4iin- 
iled  ofTeringg  of  fine  stuck.  The  Produce 
Kxchange  was  closed  as  usual  on  the  larl 
day  of  the  week,  Quotations:  Fresh,  mlid- 
packed  creamery,  fancy,  high-scoring  goods 
70l2  (<(  72 'ic,  tho  latter  for  jobbing  sales- 
extras,  tl9'.i.c;  e.\tra  firsts.  fi(!((i  (i7c;  firsts, 
57("<ilc;  seconds,  53 (T;  50c:  sweet  creamerv! 
choice  and  fancy,  71 'i  ("  73 '/Jc  ;  do.,  fair  to 
good.  (il((i09c;  ladle-)iacke<l.  as  to  qualitv. 
48((i50c;     pocking     stock,     40(?/48c;        fane 


nessee,    choice,    $lt)(<il8;    other   southern,    ^9     brands  of  nearby   |>rints  jobbing  at  lCi(if'tiic, 

good   to   choice.    e(i(fi'75c;    fair.    C0((7  fi4c. 

Cheese. — OflTerings  light  and  market  firm, 
with  demand  fair.  The  quotations  were  a* 
MIows:  New  York,  whole-milk  flats,  fancv 
32c;  fair  to  good,  30H(n3H4c:  Wiscondlii' 
whole-milk  flats,  fancy,  31Vi(i'31%c;  fair 
to  gootJ,  30(<i  31c;  jobbing  sales  of  fancv 
goods.    32  >{;  Oi  33c. 


higher  the  White  Peklns  selling  at  3nW32e, 
and  the  Indian  Runners  from  2»'(5)3nc;  the 
few  geese  that  are  arriving  bring  from  27 Cn 
30c  and  turkeys  are  selling  from  35(ri  38c. 

EgCl 

'While  the  egg  market  is  showing  prac- 
tically no  change  in  iirico  from  last  week's 
quotations,  the  market  is  ruling  very  firm 
and  active  and  strictly  fancy  new  laid  eggs 
are  oomuianding  n  big  premium  above  quo- 
tations which  are  about  as  follows:  Penn- 
nvlvania  and  other  nearby  current  reeeiiils 
B2;  nearby  flr«ts  (»4c;  Western  firsts.  62c; 
Western  extra   firsts   64c. 


LANOASTEB  PRODUCE  MARKETS 


Lancaster,   Pa„   Oct.    20,    1919. 

Kggs  went  over  the  top  this  morning,  60 
cents  per  dozen,  the  highest  price  ever  re- 
corded in  tlie  open  market  here.  There  was 
a  plentiful  supply.  Butter,  klao  iileutiful, 
was  held  firmly  at  70  cents  per  pound,  and 
despite  the  largest  apple  crop  in  the  liistory 
was  advanced  from  10 
Other  produce  w«s 
firm  at    former   prices. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  75o 
per  lb.;  cduniry  butter,  70c.  Fresh  eggs, 
78r>i80c  per  dozen;  duck  eggs,  70(iV75c; 
<COOse  eggs,    10c  each. 

Poultry. — Dressed    old     chicken*.     $1.75(3 


each 

Vegetables. — Corn.  10(!i20c  per  dozen; 
beets,  5c  per  bunch;  beans,  10(r>  12c  H  pl^- : 
tomatoes.  $1  basket;  do..  0(?8c  box;  lima 
beans,  20c  quart:  cauliflower,  lOCfi  20c  head; 
cabbage,  Si(<i  10c  per  head;  sweet  potatoes, 
35c  Sk  peck;  poUtoe*,  $1.7&(>i  2  per  bu. ; 
do..  30c  V4  peck;  turnip*.  15c  H  peck; 
spinach,   20e    H    peck;   lettuce.    18(ffl5c  head. 

Fruits, — .\p)»les,  40(ii  60c  H  peck;  pears, 
20^,1  25c    H    peck. 

Orain  Market. — Wheat.  #2.20  per  bu.: 
rye,  $1-65;  oats.  85c:  corn.  $1.95.  TimirUiy 
hay.  $30  per  ton:  mixed  bay.  $28;  wheat 
•traw,   $10;   oat  atraw,   $5. 

1 

BALTIMORE   PRODUCE 


are  ranging  mostly  from   85e(fi$1.10  per    % 
basket,    altho    a    few    are    selling    up    to    last 
week    toil    quotations  of  $1.1.5. 

.Sweet  potatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
section  while  only  in  moderate  supply  arc 
meeting  a  rather  slow  demand  and  i>ricei 
are  from  25(ri50c  lower;  No.  1  is  selling 
today  at  $3((i3.25  per  barrt^l  with  the  No. 
«'*  at  $1.75(ri2.25  per  barrel.  The  New  Jer- 
sey sweet  )>otatoes  remain  from  firm  and 
active  however,  at  full  former  values  and 
are  bringing  from  75c («  $1  tier  *4-basket  for 
the  yellows  and  90c(fi$1.10  for  the  Keds. 
No.  2  New  .lersey  Sweets  are  about  steady  at 
3&@55c    per   basket. 

VeceUbles 
Owing  to  the  much  lighter  supplies,  green 
beans  are  much  firmer  and  higher  than  they 
were  a  week  ago,  the  New  ,ler«ey8  selling 
at  75o(>t$l,50  per  H-basket.  The  wax  beans 
are  also  higher  and  bring  75c (<i  41,25  per 
H  basket.  Quite  a  few  beans  from  Norfolk 
are  now  making  their  appearance  on  the 
market  and  are  selling  from  75<'r/i$2  as  to 
aiMlity.      Bunch      beets      are      riTling      about 

5t«d/.t  mostly  2V4r„3Hc.  with  the  fancy  ^'"i;',^  ^"^^''^^'i'der'T, 
4>eeu  from  Pennsylvania  up  to  4c  per  bunch.  ^  «''«  ~"°'*' /  ealio^ 
New  .Tersey  and  Pennsylvania  carrots  remain  1°  J^l./'r.ilJt"..,'!!!!.  "^ 
about  steady  from  2('i3c  per  bunch  with  the 
loose  carrots  from  $2.25r(i3.25  per  barrel. 
There  are  now  quite  a  few  brussels  sprouts 
on  the  msrket  which  are  selling  at  15('i 
18c  per  quart  for  fancy  green.  Home  sprouts, 
however.  showing  yellow  are  of  uncertain 
value  and  sell  from  10c  per  quart  down,  as 
to  condition.  The  cabbage  market  is  ea«ier 
and  $25  per  ton  is  top  on  the  best  New  Y'ork 
State  domestic,  with  j>oorer  grades  soiling 
down  to  $20.  Best  New  York  State  Danish 
sells  at  $35  per  ton,  with  lower  grades  down 
to  $30. 

Cslibage  hauled  in  by  the  nearby  farmers 
•old  from  4019  nOc  per  H-l>asket.  Most  of 
the  cauliflower  now  coming  is  from  Long  Is- 
land, allho  there  is  still  some  from  Western 
New  York  here,  the  former  sold  this  morn- 
ing mostly  $2.75if'i  2.85  per  crste,  while 
the  western  New  York  brought  $1.50(n2 
Fsncy  celery  is  s  little  firmer  than  it  was 
last  week,  best  selling  readily  at  5(>(S  75c 
per  bunch.  New  York  state  celery  in  the 
Tongh  is  sellinr  from  ♦2.50Cn'4.75  per  crste. 
Uichigati  celery  is  sbout  25c  per  crate  high- 
er, selling  generally  at  $1.50(n  1.75  per 
crate. 

New  .lersey  celery  'hearts  are  practic»My 
unchanged  at  4 (a  7c  t>er  bunch.  Most  of  the 
corn  now  arriving  is  poor  and  the  range  of 
prices  is  very  wide  for  that  reason.  The 
New  .lersey  stork  in  H-bssket  is  selling  aill 
"the  way  from  •50c(S$1.25.  While  the  Penns. 
-brings  from  $l(n3  per  100  ears.  Cucum tiers 
are  scarce.  and  fsncy  stock  would  earsily 
bring  $3.50  per  bnshel  or  better.  Egg  ptsnts 
show  s  ilittle  change  from  last  week,  sap- 
plies  continue,  scarce  snd  the  best  are  sol- 
ing $1.50  per  ^'basket,  with  poor  down  U> 
75(i(<i$l.  Horsersdisb  is  firm  at  $76i',8,50 
4)er   cwt. 

Lettuce    is    getting   scarce.      New   Jersey    is 
suppiilying     most    of     the     offerings     at     this 
time    wrth    priees    ranging    from    $1  5<i(fi  2.75 
per     box.       Lima     beans     show    still     another 
advance    with    supplies    light    and     % -baskets 
•re  now  selling  from  $2.25(^2.75  with   bush- 
el  bsmpers   st  $3.25((t  3.50,      Mushroom*    are 
not    bringing    near   as   *igh    a    price    as    they 
did    a    week    ago    but    at    the    same   iime    are 
Arm  and   active  «t  $2'?i2  50  per  3-lb.  basket. 
Okra  is   rather  scarce   and   selling   fmm   ♦3'<' 
4  per  hamper.     Fresh  arrivals  of  onions  have 
«)een    rather   light   for   the    past    several    days 
and  the  msrket  is  now  more  active  and  high- 
er,  beat    now   sealing  at   $3  60(S3.75  j>er   cwt. 
with    others    at    $3  25r.(  3.50    tier    cwt.    while 
medium     grades     sold     *1     $2.50'ri  2.65     with 
small     picklers     at     $1.25.       A     car    of    Whit« 
foiling    onions    were    being    sold     at    W    I»er 
cwt.      Parsley    is    dull    and   draggv    at    75c 
$1.25     per     bushel    hamper.       There    «re    IK* 
peas    on    the   market    and    some     fancy     atock 
would    bring  s   high    price.      New   Jersey   tiep- 
pers  sre   lower  due  to  the  quality.  The  green 
ones    sening    from    I5S>40c    per    hssket    with 
the    reds    from    35Ai  60c    per    basket.    Strictlv 
fancv    peuners.    would    iirol>atiIv    exceed    these 
prices       Roraaine  i«  firmer  and   higher  at   7.""" 
(K  tl  50   i.er  box.     Radishes  show-  little  or  no 
change    at   $1.50(3  2    per   100   bunches. 

T-matoes  are  scarce,  snd  occasional  strict- 
ly fancv  lot  sell  op  to  $3  per  H -basket  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  however  range  from  $l'Co 
2.50  per  basket.  Hot  house  tomatoes  are 
firm  and  active  at  10(3  20e  per  Jb.  New 
Jersey  and  Penna.  white  turnips  are  much 
more'  pVentifuO  and  the  market  is  inclined 
to  be  dull  and  drazev  at  mostly  2'>rf.40c 
per  s* -basket  with  strietlv  fancy  up  to  50c. 
The  Penna.  yellow  turnips  Irowever.  con- 
tinue firm  at  7.5i'ir90c.  New  Jersey  st>in«ch 
is    plentiful    snd    lower    with     dales    ranging 


(-1  13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Tho  market  ruled 
steady  under  moderate  ofTerings  and  a  fair 
demand  for  desirable  stock.  Sheared  sheep, 
wethers,  extra.  $10.5(l(ii  11 ;  good  to  choice, 
$9(5110;  medium,  $7(«'8;  common.  $3..''i0".' 
5;  ewes,  fat,  heavy,  $7.50(<(  8.50;  spring 
lambs,  clioice,  $1,>6<  15.50;  medium,  $13,50 
61 14,50;    culls    and    common,    $11  (it  13, 

Hogs. — Offerings  were  more  liberal  and 
the  market  ruled  weak  and  lower,  due  to  a 
hIow  demand  and  easier  western  advices. 
Quotations  for  best  western,  $17Cf!  17.50; 
nearby    good.    $14.'iO(nl5.50. 

Cit.v  Dressed  Ktock. — The  market  ruled 
firm  thruout  and  jirices  of  steers,  cows  and 
.heifers  were  held  higher.  Demand  was 
good.  Quotations:  Steers.  19'<i26c;  heif- 
ers, 17C';23c;  cows,  ISfti  19c;  calves,  city 
pressed,     choice.     28(<i30c;     country    dressed. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New  York  City,  Oct.  20,  1919. 
Trade  has  been  uusettled  the  past  week 
owing  to  the  harbor  strikes  and  difficuliv 
in  getting  milk  delivered  any  where  ncsr 
schedule  time.  .Surplus  showed  a  decrease, 
altho  plenty  to  keep  most  of  the  manufac 
lurcrs  busy.  The  rates  for  October  iu  20ii 
mile   zone  for   3   percenth   is   $3.11   per  100- 


dbs.     Add  4   cents  iicr  100  lbs.  for  each  one- 
26(S28c;   sheep.    18(i'i22c;   lambs,  spring,   25     tenth  of  one  percent  extra  bulterfat 
pa8c;    bogs,    24e 


LIVESTOCK 


jierceii 
Receipts    of    mUk    and    cream    in    40-quar'. 
cans  for  the  week  endioj;  October   18,   1919, 
were  as  followii: 


Lancaster,  Pa..  Oct.  20. — Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 9,330  head,  against  9,120  last  Mon- 
day; market  active;  prices  steady;  many 
head  unsold;  best-grade  steers,  $14('il5; 
medium  to  good  steers,  $12.5(>(ii  14  ;  plain  to 
medium  steers.  $10.75fii  12.50;  common  to 
medium  steers.  $9,50  (»  10.75;  choice  to 
prime  heifers.  $12.25((i  13.50;  good  to  choice 
heifers.  $1 1.2.5>r(i  12  2-'> ;  fair  to  good  heifers. 
$10.25(3  11.25;  medium  to  fair  heifers.  $9.50 
(3  10.25;  common  to  medium  heifers.  $7.50 
(3  9.50;  good  to  prime  cows.  $9.50^11.50; 
fair  to  good  cows.  $7.75(<(  9.50;  medium  to 
fair  cows.  $6  5()((i  7.75:  rommon  to  medium 
cows,  $5(«i6.50;  good  to  choice  bulls.  $10 
(oil;  fair  to  good  bulls.  $8  5Oi(?10;  com- 
mon to  medium  bulls.  $7 ''i  8.50;  good  to 
(Choice  oxen.  $10(312:  fair  to  good  ozaa, 
$8.50(3  10;  common  to  medium  oxen.  $0(i 
«.fiO    common    to    choice      l^alve8       «W@21:  Chicago.  Oct.  20. — Corn  prices  declined  to- 

g<«Hl  to  choice  feeding  steers^  $12 W  13;  eom-      d,j.    under    selling    which    was    based    largely 


Railroad                                     Milk 

Erie    40,093 

Susquehanna 7,183 

West    Shore     14,980 

Lackawanna    flo.58i2 

N.  Y.  Central  (long  haul)   .145.221 
Ontario     46.214 

Cresm 
3,8 1 -J 
107 
l.«N 
2.52.S 
2.501 
1,972 

Lehigh    Valley    45,464 

New   Haven     6,772 

Pennsylvania 12  463 

Other    Sources     G,(io0 

899 

HI 

4H-, 
250 

Totals    384,972 

Same   week   last   year    ....357,499 

14,550 
11,137 

CHIOAOO  CORN  LOWER 

Last  Week's  Balge  of  More  Than  Six  Cents 
the  Factor 

mon    to    fair    feeders.   $8.50(310,25;    good    to 
choice    itoekers,     $10(3  11.50;       common       to 


2   each;  dressed  joung   chickens,   85c((S$1.50     medium    stockers,      $7^3  9;      good    to   choice 


stock  bnlls.  $9(<ill;  common  to  fair  stock 
bulls.  $6.50(3  8;  good  stock  heifers,  .$0,".O(3 
11;    common    to    fair   stock    heifers.    $6.50. 

Hogs. — Receipts.  566  head;  market  fairly 
active:  prices  much  lower;  good  to  prime, 
«15>r3  10.50;  4ight  to  medium,  $14(S14-50: 
roogbs,  $10. 


PHILADELPHIA  RAT  AND  GRAIN 


on  the  fact  that  there  had  beey  a  bulge  of 
more  tlian  six  cents  within  a  week.  Closing 
quotations  were  heavy,  He  tolHc  net  low- 
er, with  r^ecember  $1.25H  to  $1.25U  and 
May  $1.23^4to  $1.23Vi.  Oats  lost  hit  t« 
Vir. 

It  was  an  overljought  market  in  com. 
and  when  bears  noti-d  a  lack  of  support  they 
immediately  (iresscd  their  advantage.  Light- 
ness of  offerings  was  responsil/le  for  a  mod 
erate  upturn  which  took  place  at  the  oi>«b- 
ing.  Weakness  of  hog  values  tho  tended  t« 
dis<'Ourage  buyers  of  corn.  In  addition, 
many  traders  expressed  doubt  that  farmers 
Were  in  gemral  adopting  a  holding  policy. 
Then  attention  began  to  focus  on  opinioni 
that     a     setback     was     due     after    the     recent 


Baltimore.   Md..   Oct.  20,    1919. 

Butter.— Creamery,  western  fancy.  66(3 
e7c;  choice,  65(<i  66c;  pound  prints,  67  (<i 
68.  Nearby  rolls,  44(S45c.  Dairy  print*. 
44(3  4Sc. 

Eggs, — State,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
60c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  60; 
Southern,   S8c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  32c  lb.;  old 
roosters.  21(3  22c:  <Md  hens,  32c  lb.;  ducks 
young,  26('i28c;  do.,  poor,  24^  25c;  jtuinea 
(fowls.   70*1  75c. 

Grains. — Bag  lots  by  eamide.  $2.15(3  2J0. 
Wheat,  new.  So.  1  red.  $2.30  do..  No.  3, 
•2.31%;  xarJickv,  $2  29;  Corn.  $1.82. 
Oats,  stsndard.  white,  75(>i78c;  rye,  near- 
by.   $U,'  1.50. 

Hay.^No.  1  timothy.  $31  ton;  do.,  stand- 
ard. $30  ton;  light  clover,  mixed.  $29^" 
30  ton.  Clover,  mixed.  $28.  Tangled  rye 
•1r«w.  $14.50.  Wheat  straw,  $12.®  13. 
Oat   •traw.$14(<i  15    ton. 

Western     Spring    Bran,    per    ton,     in     100- 

Sound    sacks.    $42.(?43;     City    Mills    Winter 
ran,    per    ton.    in     100-|iound    sacks.       $50] 
brown 
sack 
«0. 
MU 

4- 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia.    Pa..    Oct.    20.    1919. 
Baled  Hay   and   Straw.^Receipts.   84  tons 
of  hsy.     Quiet  but  steady.     Quotations:  Tim- 
othy  hay.    No.    1.    $32:    No,   2,    $2-""  30:    No. 

3,  $24(y27;  clover  mixed  ha.v,  light  mixed,  sharp  rally.  Once  on  the  downirrad--.  th» 
$2Aro30;  No.  1  mixed.  $26(»27;  stri>w,  No.  market  acquired  momentum,  and  finished  at 
1  straight  rye,  $14..'iU;  No,  2  do..  $12.50(3  cbout  liottora  figures  of  the  day. 
19;  No.  1  tangled  rye  straw,  $13;  No.  2  Oata  were  steadier  than  corn  owing  to 
do.,  $12(3  12.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw.  $13.50  sdvicea  that  despito  the  longsboreraco'* 
(3*13;    No.    2    do..    $11.50(3  12;      No.    1    eat     fttrike  some  export  demand  continued. 


•traw,   $12.50(^13;  No.  2  do..  $11.50-313, 

Bran. — ^Sold  elowly  and  ruled  weak.  We 
<niote:  Car  lots,  tu  arrive,  including  sacks, 
western  soft  winti-r  bran,  in  lOOlb.  sacks, 
per  ton,  $42.50(i^r  43:  si>ring  bran,  in  100-lb. 
sacks,    per  ton.    $42(3  43. 

Corn. — YeMow,   to   arrive.    $1  58(3  1.60 
Oats. — No.   2,    white,      80H^81e; 
TBiH  (3  80C. 


LINSEED  on.  MARKET 


NEW    YORK    HAY    AND    GRAIN 


There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  Unseed 
oU,  particularly  for  January  forward.  Yes- 
terday the  prices  were  undisturbed  at  $1.73 
for  October,  November  and  December.  i« 
No.  3,  carlots,  $1.75  for  lesser  quantities  in  lots 
of  five  or  mure  barrels  and  $1.78  for  sinxl* 
barrels.  For  January  forward  the  iirice  also 
continues  unchanged  st  $1.61.  There  hi* 
been  a  good  inquiry  for  ex|K>rt,  a*  a  resalt 
of  lower  prices  on  this  side  and  some  busi- 
ness   for    futures    has    been     done,     tho    lik* 


New  Y'ork  City,  Oct.  20.   1919. 
Feed. — The   market   for  mill   feed   was    in- 
active   and    prices    were    again    easy,    reflect-     everything    eUe    tlie    movement    abroad,    liss  ^ 
ing  a   continued    pressure  of  offers   from  the     been  hampered  by  the  high  rale  of  exchsa^ 
mills   where  stocks  are  apparently   large.   Lo-     and   general   disturbance   to   shipiiing.   snd  is 


cal    buyers    were    very    indifferent    and    the 
volume   of  business   was  small. 

Quotations:  City  feed  bran.  $42:  mid- 
dlings. $54.  in  100-pound  sacks:  red  dog. 
$68,  nominal,  in  100-p<mnd  sscks;  Western 
spring  bran,  $41.50(3  42;  standard  middlings. 


view  of  a  strong  market  in  prospect  for  next 
year  crtwhers  are  cautious  al>out  committiag 
themselves  for  anytliing  like  heavy  oUigs- 
tions. 


TOBACCO  MARKET 


$74,    in    100  pound   sacks 


ich  of  which  was  so  nearly  cured   as  to  b» 


New  York  City,  Dot.  20,   1919. 

Butter.  —  Firm;  receipts.  6,754  tubs; 
creamery.  higher  than  extras.  70H(&71c; 
creamery  extras.  92  score.  70c:  firsts.  58(3 
a9c;  iMicking  stock,  current  make  No.  2,  47c. 
Egjts. — Firm;  receipts.  6.!M4  cases;  fresh 
gathered  extra*.  69(ri70c:  extra  firsts.  65(.' 
68c;  firsts.  6(>'>i  fi4c :  state.  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  western  hennery  whites;  <iiM>  to  fan- 
cy. 92 (if  95c;  stale.  Pennsylvania  and  near- 
by hennery,  whites,  ordinary  to  prime.  1(^<" 
90c;  state.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  hen- 
nery brivwns.  74(3  76c:  do.,  gatliered  browns 
and   mixed    colors,    70(<i72c. 

Cheese — Firm;  receipts.  4.576  boxes; 
etate.  whole  milk  flats,  current  make  siiecials, 
31'4'3  32e;  do.,  average  run.  30«/4(5i3tc; 
artate,  whole  milk,  twins,  current  make,  spec- 
ial*. 30'4(3  31c;  do.,  sverage  run,  30(3^ 
30  «4  c. 

Poultrv. — Live,  steady;  rhicken*.  27c; 
fowls.  2(i(3'30c:  old  rooster*.  19c;  fiirkey*. 
30f«3.5c;  dressed,  cteadv;  fowls,  2«('i39c; 
old  roosters.  21(322V4c:  chickens.  29(3>45c; 
turkeys.    35'3  45c 


liay    and   Straw. — Trade  is  quiet  and  mar-  safe  from   the  danger  of  either  iwle  burn  or 

Vet   holds   about    steady    st  nn. -hanged   prices,  freezing  weather.      It    is  conceded    by    boyefj 

A  river  barire  arrived   yesterd.iy  and   the  few  as    well    as    sellers    that    the    crop    is    one  01 

salea   reported    are  -about   in  line  with   quota-  good    qu^tlity    ond    that    it    will    commnnd   a 

tions.    tho  $32  seems  to  be  almut  toi>  on  No.  corresponding  jirice,   but  what   this  will  be-- 

2   in    small    bales    at    the    close.      Rye   straw  "aye.    tlicre'a    the    rub."      It    is    sure   «h«t 

selling    larirely    at    |16.    tho   occasional    salea  growers  will   not   be   stampeded   to  sell  s«  nl 

sre    reported    at    Pennsylvania    yard    at    $15.  past    years   and    that    they   will   hold    for  fair 


Oat    straw   has   sold   up   to  $ir,. 

Hav. — No.  1  large  bales,  $35  ton.  No. 
2.  $33(3  33  ton:  No.  3.  $2«<o30:  ship- 
ping. $26(<i28  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mix- 
ed. $33  ton.  Clover,  No.  1,  mixed.  $3ir,i 
32. 

Straw. — Per  ton.  No.  1  rye.  $16;  No.  1 
oat,   $15(316. 

Wheat — No  2  red,  $3.37Vs;  No.  2  hard 
winter.    $2.37  <4. 

florn. — No.  3  yetlow,  $1.54  ?4",  No  3  yel- 
low.   $1.54  H- 

Oats.— No.  2  while,  82»{;c;  No.  3  white. 
82c. 

Bve. — Ex;«rt.   $1.5S. 

4 

PITTSBURGH  HAY   AND   GRAIN 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,   1919. 


prices.  Encouraged  by  the  degree  of  •^'?**5 
which  li.is  attended  those  who  h«Id  IM» 
year's  crop  practically  all  will  await  a  ti«* 
of  fair  valuation  which  it  is  hoped  win 
not  be  so  long  delayed.  Growers  should  nej 
forget  that  there  is.  even  at  present,  a  I*''' 
to  prices  and  that  when  this  shall  ''*'• 
been  reached  no  mor.-  should  be  exi'cctea. 
A'll  have  witne>-ed  t'.ie  predicamrnt  of  tllOM 
who.  no  niall.r  what  valuations  may  *'*••'; 
Mire  to  lioUl  ■'!!  the  expectation  of  furtBSJ 
advances  when  sonic  day  things  reverse  an* 
Ihev  ar*  found  still  waiting.  This  of  couT" 
does   not  mean    that   sales  should   \x-  «>"'  ! 

..•:..«.    ««rre»I»Ono- 

Uit 


the  first  npporturtify  or  at  jirices  corresiioa*; 


ing  to  those  paid  in  many  instances 
year,  bnt  that  when  a  fair  iirice.  anoroi" 
a  reasonable  profit,  is  to  be  h,id  it  "", """",?,' 
better    lo    accept    it    and    thin    unload   ij^ 


October  25,  1!»1». 

COUNTY  NOTES 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Tioga  County.  New  York,  Oct.  16, 
—Shippers  begiin  carrying  potatoes 
about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  pay- 
ing $1,50  as  the  highest  price  de- 
livered at  the  car  and  gradually  the 
price  declined,  until  on  October  11. 
90  cents  was  all  that  they  paid,  and 
the  highest  price  paid  now. 

On  account  of  no  killing  frost  un- 
til October  7,  tho  potatoes  did  not 
ripen,  the  vines  being  as  green  as  in 
midsummer,  and  the  potatoes  could 
not  be  dug,  as  they  skinned  so  badly, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  In  condi- 
tion to  be  handled,  tho  price  dropped. 
This  is  a  potato  growing  county,  us- 
ually, but  for  the  past  three  years, 
the  acreage  planted  has  been  less 
and  less,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  efficient  farm  help  and  the  oxhor- 
bitant  prices  charged  for  help  of 
any  sort.  And,  if  the  labor  condi- 
ions  continue,  less  acreage  will  pro- 
bably result  in  the  years  to  come. 
Potatoes  turn  out  fairly  well  and  no 
complaint  about  rotting  as  yet,  but 
If  the  present  wet,  muggy  weather 
continues,  it  will  promote  rot  on 
those  still  undug.  Corn,  both  state 
and  silage  corn,  was  a  bumper  crop 
all  thruout  the  county.  Silo  filling 
has  been  In  vogue  for  weeks  and 
nearly  every  silo  Is  full,  and  c;)rn  to 
•pare,  some  fanners  having  two 
large  silos.  Such  fine,  even  growth 
of  corn,  was  never  witnessed  here, 
and  much  of  It  was  Immense  In 
height,  sturdy  and  well  eared,  many 
picking  off  loads  of  the  ears  for 
husking  before  using  to  fill  the  silos, 
as  there  was  so  much  more  corn  In 
the  ear,  than  was  needed  for  ensil- 
age. 

No  apples,  to  speak  of,  only  oc- 
casionally a  tree  with  a  few  on. 
Pears  were  quite  plentiful  In  some 
orchards,  other  trees  were  barren.  A 
few  peaches  and  plenty  of  gapes  on 
most  vines.  Gardens  were  fine  with 
abundant  growth,  and  sqtiashes, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc., 
abundant  for  family  use  In  winter. 
Bushels  and  bushels  grew  on  a  little 
land,  which  will  partly  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  fruits,  altho  berries 
of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.  The  ab- 
•ence  of  apples  will  prove  a  serious 
handicap.— M.  I.  C.  A. 

Snyder  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  6. — Nice 
weather  the  past  week,  temperature 
aome  few  days  8S.  Had  some  fine 
rains  of  late.  We  had  a  few  frosts 
tut  no  damage  done  so  far.  Farmers 
are  busy  seeding,  cutting  corn  and 
aome  are  husking  corn.  The  corn 
crop  ig  very  good.  Plenty  of  pas- 
ture and  live  stock  looking  well. 
Some  public  sales  bringing  gom! 
prices  for  stock,  etc.  Some  farms  an- 
being  sold  In  this  locality.  The 
Packers  Island  Farm  was  sold  last 
week  for  fT.'i.SOO;  It  contains  2:i9 
acres.  Very  little  sickness  in  this 
locality.  Markets. — Wheat,  $2.1.". 
bu.  Corn,  $1.50  bu.  Oats  65c  bu. 
Eggs,  48c  dozen.  Butter,  60c  pound. 
Lard.  30c  pound.  Ham,  32c  pound. 
Shoulder,  30c  pound.  Bacon,  30c 
pound.  Chickens,  24c  pound.  Onions. 
II  bushel.  Dried  apples,  10c  pound. 
— S.  D.  D. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  Shiloh. 
Oct.  4. — Weather  warm  with  heavy 
toga.  Hogs  dying  with  disease. 
Pumpkin  crop  a  failure.  Plowing  for 
wheat.  Red  skin  potatoes  are  looking 
*ood.  Price  of  tomatoes  has  gone 
^wn.  Apple  crop  poor.  Silos  being 
Blled.  Tomatoes  are  carted  far  from 
*here  they  are  raised  by  auto  truck. 
Cider  apples  bring  as  high  as  40c  a 
basket.     Corn  Is  being  cut. — C.  J.  S, 


A' 


)f 


THE  BIG-SIX 


CAR  of  attractive  and  artistic  design,  with 
a  60-horsepower  motor  always  within 
your  control;  perfectly  balanced  chassis 
remarkable  solidity;  126- inch  wheelbase 
insuring  generous  body  proportions;  genuine 
hand-buffed  leather  upholstery;  outside  and 
inside  door  handles;  Gypsy -type  top  with  plate 
glass  windows;  curtains  opening  with  doors;  com- 
partment in  back  of  front  seat  for  small  pack- 
ages, gloves,  etc.,  and  extension  light  in  tonneau. 
Silver- faced  jeweled  8-day  clock,  and  magnetic 
speedometer,  are  mounted  on  a  Circassian  walnut- 
finished  instrument  board.     33  x  4*^  cord  tires. 

See  it — ride  in  it — and  you  will  understand 

why  it  is  probably  the  most  talked  of 

motor  car  in  America  today. 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


THE  BIG -SIX 
$2135 


^ 


The  pijpper  adjustment  of  the 
threshing  machine  may  mean  several 
"W*  bushels  of  grain  to  credit  to 
your  field. 


Liming  Soils 
in  Winter 

Is  an  advisable  Operation. 

Use  your  short  supply 
of  Labor  efficiently. 

Write  us  for  particulars  regard- 
ing Winter  Liming  of  Wheat  to 
bo  Seeded  lo  Clover  in  early 
.Spring. 

The  present  shortage  of  labor 
justifies  consideration  by  the 
Farmer  of  the  principle  of  Winter 
Liming. 

Our  Snow  Flake  Hydrated  Lime 
is  almost  100  percent  pure.  ('  t- 
rects  sour  soil  at  the  niinimuiii 
cos*.  Shipped  in  50  lbs.  Heavy 
Paper  Sacks. 
READING  CHEMICAL  CO. 

READING       II       It       II      PENNSYXVANIA 

p.  s. — Write  for  nooklet  on  Lim- 
ing Soils  iu  Winter. 


HARRY  LEVY  '^VfL^^SJc 


Clips  a  Cow  in  5  Minutes 


TlLifK    »h^i     I'.-    .•<i.-<t»r1    Nrt.    1    Oiprinc    .Mi' hmf 
wlII  il"-,ii|.  ttif  fl.mk-<  »n<l  mldiTo  of  a  <■"»  i"  t"* 
mlniii,-'      !>••    It   urn    llinv  it  fuiir  »•■•  !,.■«  tii'l   yni 
rail     »ll»    "IT    Xhr    luirlB     in    a    jilt)     iHfitlf 
TIm'Ii  tliin-  I.4  ii'i  •Iln  an<l  tilth  rilljnn  lii>' 


nii^klli 

_ tl'.'   milk. 

■flil"  ni».'hlili"-  'i'lli«"hi~r-^«  »i«>.  Ma'-|,M»-  r- I'lr.li'j-. 
..iih  *IJT''.  Jt  >"ur  ilv.il.i'<  c.r  m'iiI  «.'  Jii'l  fJ'  '>i<l- 
anrc  •  m   a'r  *  'I 

CHICAGO    FLEXIBLE    SHAFT    COMPAMY 
D«»t.   A  119.    12th  St.   and   C«Btral   A»»..  Chicaoo.   III. 


SFNn    FOR   PKICK    I  I'iT  OV 

Muskrat,  Skunk.  Etc. 

AL.  SHAWAKER 

4.»"-44'>  I      Ri<  h   Strit-t 

fVnl    I  .  «:Oi  I  MHIS.    OHIO 


REDUCED 

PRICES; 


Slarting 


Smving 

Low  manof  actuririK  coft. 


HOW  IT  IS  DONE  ixumf^  prodoction  and 
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THE  1919  POTATO  CROP 


Orfoher  2'.,  1919. 


year,  xhvf  will  bo  a  ronsldcrable 
decrease.  The  western  and  ct-ntral 
In  the  heavy  producing  states  of  districtH  will  not  show  much  change 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  anil  Minne-  from  last  year  if  oars  can  be  secured, 
sot  a,  the  production  promises  to  be  especially  in  the  western  and  Red 
55.628  cars,  an  increaise  of  553  cars  River  Valley  district.  It  is  estimated 
over  the  September  1  estimate,  com-  that  about  80  percent  of  crop  sold 
pared  with  63,500  cars  last  year,  or  by  grades  were  No.  1 ;  5  percent  No. 
88  percent  of  last  year's  crop.  A  de-  2,  and  1  percent  culls,  these  going  to 
cease  during  the  month  has  occurred    starch   factories.      About    14    percent 


A    Hampton 

Mttal    Gira«* 

u*y   to   put   up 


A  luting. 
Hampton  Mttal 
Nn   houtp 


154"  and  IVi'. 
The  Hampton  Brand  is  on 
Every  Sheet 

Nails  and  lead  washers  fur- 
nished. Delivery  prepaid  to  nearest 
R.  R.  Station.  Guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented or  money  back.  Shipmentsmade 
twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  of  order. 


Stop  Wasting  Money 

Quit   buying   roofing  and    sheathing  you    know  will   last  only 
a  short  time.     And,  needs  constant  painting  and  repairing.     Get 

HAMPTON    METAL 

It  is  rust-defying,  corrosion-re- 
sisting, storm-proof,  lasts  a  life- 
time—and "needs  no  paint.** 
Once  on,  roof  or  sheathing  is  on 
forever.     The  first  cost  the  only 
cost.    For  a  long-lasting,  econom- 
ical job  use  Hampton  Metal 
Hampton  Sheathing  Stylet:    Clap- 
board, Plain  Brick  Siding.  Rock-face 
Stone.    Rock-face    Brick,    Three-inch 
Beaded,  Corrugated,  154"  and  2J/^." 

Hanpton  Roofing  Stylet:  Pressed 
Standing  Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofing, 
2  V.  Crimp,  3  V   Crimp,  Corrugated, 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 
Styles  and  Prices. 

We    ate    manufaclurera,    dealing    direct 
Naapton  Matal  you  lave  time  and  mitney. 

it  1\r»  Send   ui  drawing  marked  with   t'uet  of 

prottction    alto  building.     We  will  send  estimate. 

PENN   METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Main  Office*  and  Factory,  2500-50  Wharton  Street,  Philadelphia 


in  the  Rocky  Mountain  sections, 
particularly  in  Colorado,  which  has 
declined  from  the  estimate  of  10,0:iO 
cars  September  1  to  7,662  cars  Oc- 
tober 1,  or  52  percent  of  last  year's 


crop 


Conditions  in  the  northwest  have 


of  crop  will  "be  marketed  on  field  run 
basis. 

Wisconsin.  The  commercial  potato 
crtrp  of  Wisconsin  showed  a  slight 
increase  in  auanflty  compared  witii 
a  month  aRO.  Beneficial  rains  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  September 
improved  to  .some  extent  during  the  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  tlie 
month.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Wash-  "Waupaca-Portage  County  prospect, 
ington  promise  to  ship  11.723  cars  The  Barron-Eau  Claire  EMstrict  also 
or  223  more  than  on  September  1,  as  showed  some  gain.  Elsewhere  in  the 
compared  with  13,205  cars  last  year,  state  there  was  little  change.  The 
or  89  percent  of  last  year's  crop.  Cal-  'forecasted  production  for  the  com- 
ifornia.  Vtah  and  Nevada  have  mercial  potato  carlot  movement,  baa- 
shown  little  change  since  last  montli  ed  on  October  1  conditions,  is  21.300 
and  now  promise  to  ship  6,185  cars  cars,  compared  with  a  forecast  on 
compared   with     7,365    cars    last    September    1    of    20,7  50    cars.       and 


A  Hampton  Metal 
Roof  laata  loapor 
than  iron  or  atoal 


1  of  20,750 
with  25.510  cars  shipped  last  year 
and  31.300  cars  In  a  year  of  full 
normal  production.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  crop  indicates  a  pros- 
pect of  71  percent  of  a  normal  yield 
per  acre,  or  approximately  97  bush- 
els per  acre,  eojnpared   with  69  per- 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

MonoorOow  kMo.Caltorutiwrakini 
mulk  k*lr  or  t"  <>■>•  **><'  B"^'"'  tbrra 
lata  raati  (  (or  mm  and  womrnl .  rub<-». 
rnca  or  rlo-rm  whm  **>  €,r«J*Trd.  Vo«r 
tji  gaailo  wilt  cMt  yoa  ■•••  iban  to  buy 

Oar  IW»olr»»««  «a«a«o«  iri^ra  •  lot  of 
tntoraintlun.  It  u-lla  bow  to  takf  <>n 
and  ear* (or  hldni'.  hnw  ami  whin  we 
lial  •*•  frelrbt  t>»itb  wav» ;  alniut  


r  and  hn 


bide*  calf  aod  otln-r  nkin*;  aboat  the 

tat  -         "      " " 

(ut 


fnr  roods  and  K«fue  trv|ibli-s  wc  aell, 
tidcrmr 


vo  haT»  r*****ntly  cot  oot  ao- 

wtalt— rFnaniio  fcoo*.  wli..lly 

dntutod  to  faahuin  plat,-,  o(  oiun*. 
aackwoav  and  otbi-r  flni-  f  »r  t-amii'iitr, 
wtUi  prten  ;  alau  far  goraMata  nmai 


Tou  ran  haT«  nibCT  Niok  by  •»nrtlni( 
your  riwT^rl  addrf^ii  nanilnir  whirh.  nr 
botb  biiokf  i(  you  ni-.-*!  Nith.    AJiIm" 

TlM  Crosby  FrlsUn  Fur  Compaay. 
571  Lyell  Ave^  Il«»cli«»ler,  N.  Y. 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap  (  ir  (ox. 

i^oon,  ftauiik,  piMaoM,  fr,.ui»'laoc. 
■•bfail,  •(«.  PIm*  la  Mdnwl  •  borfw. 
OLD  DUlrx-T  at  f».-'.ry  ptUw 
*rt»  f»»  booaw.     Ac«ii»  »>al«d. 

sua  T«AF  MFC.  to.         

)ia  W.  VMk  St..  QerohnJ.  Olaa  -^■M 


as 

year. 

Maine  now  promises  a  commercial 

potato   crop   that    will    be   loaded    in 

cars  for  outside  shipment,  or  25,750 

curs,  an   increase  of  1,282  cars  over 

the  September  1  estimate,  but  1,172 

cars   less   than    last   year.      The    ten 

year  average  crop  In  Maine  is  28,650     cent  a  month  ago.  81  percent  on  Oc- 

cars   so   that    the    crop    this    year    la     tober   1   last   year,   and   a     ten     year 

about  2,900  cars  below  average.  The  average  of  76  percent.  As  the  acre- 
Increase   during   the   month    has   oc-     age   is  1>p1ow    normal    this  year    the 

rurred  In  Aroostook  County  which,  total  production  is  estimated  at  «8 
with  76.000  acres  and  an  indicated  percent  of  normal,  compared  with 
average  yield  of  250  bushels  per  66  percent  a  month  ago.  Harvestins 
acre,  means  a  production  of  about  is  well  under  way  In  tlie  Northern 
1!). 000, 000  bushels,  of  which  15,-  Districts  and  just  beginning  In  the 
500  000  bushels,  or  22,150  cars  are  Southern  Districts.  For  the  state  ai 
classed  as  commercial  and  will  be  a  whole  73  percent  of  the  crop  still 
moved  out.  The  alwve  are  conser-  remains  to  be  harvested.  In  the 
vailve  figures  and  the  yield  may  even  northeastern  di.strict.  frost  killed  the 
run   to   265   bushels   per  acre.   Some    vines  on   September    24.   but   In  the 


rot  has  appeared,  but  is  not  regard- 
ed as  .serious  yet.  QuaJlty  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Pennsylvania.      The     condition    of 
the  commercial  potato  crop  In  Tenn- 


remalnder  of  the  state  the  vines  ar* 
still  green.  Potatoes  now  being  re- 
ceived at  warehouses  are  still  quite 
green,  but  of  gixid  size  and  quality. 
A    liirger    percentage    than    was   ex- 


sylvania  Is  7 J  percent  of  a  normal,     pected  is  grading  V.  S.  No.  1. 


which  Is  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 
Harvest  is  about  half  completed  with 
fairly  good  yields;  th^'re  has  been 
very  little  blight;  some  rot  Is  re- 
ported in  the  northern  counties.  Le- 
high County  promises  to  ship  sllght- 
Iv  over  2,000  cars. 
'  Michigan.  The  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember passed  without  any  good 
rains  except  over  small  localities. 
P.iring  the  latter  half  of  the  month 


New  York.  Most  of  the  Impor- 
tant potato  sections  escaped  fro«l 
until  Siptember  27.  when  about  a 
third  of  the  state  was  frosted.  Late 
plantings  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  continue  growth  and  in  conse- 
quence they  will  yield  more  than  was 
expected  a  month  ago.  Except  on 
Long  Island,  late  blight  caused  very 
little  damage  before  September  1. 
but    since    that    time    it    has    spread 


rains  have  been  quite  general  over  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state. 
the  state,  and  the  prospect  has  im-  except  north  of  the  Adirondacks,  and 
proved  considerably.  In  some  of  the  has  caused  more  or  less  rot  in  prac- 
northern  Interior  districts  frost  has  tically  every  field.  East  of  the  Hud- 
damaged  the  vines,  but  over  much  of  son  in  Washington  and  Rensselaer 
the  state  until  October  1  there  has  counties,  in  the  lower  Hudson  Val- 
been  no  damaging  frost  and  the  tub-  ley  and  in  a  few  rther  localities,  the 
ers  are  still  growing.  Many  rep<irt  rot  has  been  very  severe.  destroT 
ber  in  the  bill  is  small 


^jJU  i/yi/<luAfPU4.1^tj 


0 


_     ,  AkoAAAm,   AjdZoi    XnxitA/  Aim/f 


Voitr 


that  the  num 
but  that  they  are  attaining  good  size, 
.Tnd  that  the  quality  Is  good.  In 
other  sections  they  are  running 
small  in  size  but  numerous  in  the 
hill.  There  has  been  much  tip-burn, 
but  so  far  as  known,  late  blight  has 
not  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  state. 
Minnesota.  Dtie  to  raina  and  good 
growing  we.ather  and  lack  of  fro»t, 
the  commercial  potato  crop  shows  a 
slight  Improvement  over  one  month 
ago.      While  blight  developed   some- 


ing  half  or  more  of  the  crop  In  !*•■:■ 
fields.  On  Long  Island  where  the  rot 
has  destroyed  approximately  45  per- 
cent of  the  liiie  crop,  conditions  are 
now  improving  and  it  seems  likel)' 
that  shipments  will  be  nearly  »■' 
large  as  they  were  last  year  when 
4.4  00  cars  were  shipped.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  changes  the  total  car- 
lot  movement  from  this  state  is  bow 
estimated  at  9.900  cars.  Thi»  "s 
about  500  cars  more  than  was  c«ti- 
niated  la.st  month  and  about  750  car- 


what  on  the  late  crop,  the  favorable     loads  less   than   the    estimated  shiP" 
weather   will    more    than   offset    'his    ments  last  year.     As  a  result  of  the 
Last   month  the  estimated    losses  occasioned  by  shipping  imma- 
ture and  partly  diseased  potatoes  the 
price    In    some    shipping  sections    ^ 
unsettled  at  the  present  time. 


'4 


damage 

carlot  movement  was  24.000  cars 
while  on  October  1  the  carlot  move- 
ment is  estimated  at  24.500  as  com- 
pared with  26,000  in  1918.  The  car- 
lot  movement  in  the  eastern  district, 
or  early  potato  belt,  will  be  lighter 
than  last  year  and  in  the  south  and 
southweestern  portion  of  state, 
where    about    600    ears     moved     last 


If  we  still  had  town  criers.  P" 
might  get  along  without  your  hom* 
town  newspaper.  But  who  wants  t" 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  l**" 
crier? 


October  25,  1919. 

COUUTY  NOTES 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa.,  (SE).  Oct.  13.— 
"he  pasl  several  weeks  have  l)een  un- 
usually  warm  and  pleasant.  We  have 
had,  as  yet,  no  killing  frost.  Wlieat 
is  practically  all  sown  and  is  coming  . 
UP  nicely.  Cutting  of  corn  is  also 
almost  completed  und  our  people  are  | 
dusy  husking  it.  Tlio  yield  promises  | 
to  be  good,  ears  being  large  and 
heavy.  Several  farmers  cut  forage 
crops  of  hay  last  week.  The  con- 
tractors are  still  busy  at  road  repair- 
ing in  this  county.  The  William  Ponn 
Highway  is  finished  in  Lebanon  Co., 
and  is  in  first  class  condition.  Most 
farmers'  flocks  are  molting  this 
month  and  the  egg  harvest  is  corres- 
pondingly loss.  The  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  will  be  held  next  week. 
October  20-2  4.  Eggs  are  6  2  cents 
per  dozen;  old  chickens  24  cents  and 
broilers  25  cents  per  pound.  Corn  is 
|1 75,  oats  80  cents  and  potatoes 
llTo'per  bushel.  All  of  our  people 
are  gl^d  thut  the  daylight  saving  re- 
peal will  take  eflect  in  two  week.s. — ; 
Leonard  F.  f.trickler. 

Cattasutiqua  Co..  N.  Y..  (SO  Oct. 
13. Weather,  variable.  Potato  dig- 
ging, apple  picking  where  there  any 
to  pick,  plowing,  etc.,  keep  fanners 
busy  when  they  are  not  attending 
auctions  which  are  numerous.  .Many 
farms  being  sold  at  high  prices. 
Early  potatoes  a  light  crop,  later  one 
arerage  crop  selling  at  $1.25  bushel. 
Apple  (Spies!  in  demand,  $2  to  $2.75 
bushel.  Eggs  57  cents;  butter,  65c; 
cheese,  30  p  31c.  Many  cows  being 
auctioned  off  at  $60  to  $130  each. 
Many  famers   buying   autos. — H.    M. 

Mattawana,  Mlffla  Co.,  Pa.,  (C). 
—Warm  and  rainy  for  .some  time, 
iome  seeding  to  do  yet  on  account  of 
It  being  too  dry  earlier  in  the  season 
ground  was  too  hard  to  get  In  order, 
not  very  much  corn  husk  yet.  some 
to  cut  yet,  silos  all  fil'.ed  with  line 
large  fodder  and  corn.  New  co:n  sell- 
ing for  $1.25;  some  have  rai.sed  to 
J1.5"  on  account  of  hifih  cost  of  la- 
bor. Help  for  farm  work  is  just  as 
hard  to  get  as  during  the  war,  neurl/ 
all  the  soldier  boys  are  going  else- 
where to  work,  public  works  are 
paying  wages  beyond  what  the  farm- 
erecan  afford  .therefore,  much  of  the 
farm  work  Is  n-jglected;  even  farmers 
own  boys  not  near  of  age  are  getting 
the  money  craze,  and  leaving  their 
fathers  stick  and  going  off  to  public 
works,  sacrlfi'-ing  respectable,  well- 
tj-do  homes  for  the  desires  of  the 
present  age.  Pvici-s  on  all  food  pro- 
ducts are  still  s>.  ling  higher  making 
matters  wor.se  ami  making  it  almost 
imposalble  for  pjor  people  to  have 
eaouRh  to  eat  and  wear.  Eggs,  50c; 
butter,  60;  :  jKitatoe.s,  4'*c  a  peck; 
apples,  4ric  u  peck. — J.  II.  U.ler. 

FARMEKS'  KATIONAL  CONGRESS 

Every  farmer  and  his  family  who 
tan  possibly  leave  hoaie  for  two  or 
three  days  shoul  1  plan  to  attend  the 
national  and  state  conference  of 
farmers  and  home  makers  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  Oct.  2Slh  to  31st.  This 
U  the  first  time  that  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  has  ever  met  in 
Maryland.  Leaders  in  agriculture 
from  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States 
will  attend   this  great  meeting. 

All  of  the  state  a.ssociations  af- 
Slialed  with  the  Maryland  Society 
iMludiug  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Dairymen,  Sheep  Growers.  Vegetable 
Growers  and  Beekeepers  will  meet  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congress.  A 
•pendld  program  has  been  arranged 
'or  the  three  days.  Prominent  speak- 
«»  will  discuss  timely  subjects  affect- 
ing all  phases  of  the  agricultural  In- 
dualry  Tuesdav.  Wedne.sday  and 
Thnraday,  Friday  and  Saturday  will 
he  devoted  to  field  excursions  to 
Hancock  and  Gettysburg. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Se//« 


ers  are  s> 


Stylcplus  for  this  fall  include  a  wide 
choice  in  belters.  Suits  and  overcoats 
both.  Every  man  of  every  age  and  every 
physique  can  find  the  Styleplus  that  will 
make  him  look  his  beet. 

Styleplus  are  smart  clothes  for  smart 
men.     They  have  the  style  and  they 
give    the    service.      They    sell    at 
known    prices.       We    attach    a 
cleeve    ticket    to    each    garment 
which  tclla  tho  price. 

Always   cec   and   try   on  clothes 
before  you   buy  them.     Buy  at  a  store. 
And  then   you    know   what  you  are  get- 
ting for  your  good  money. 

Clothes  will  be  more  expensive  later 
on.  Conditions  arc  forcing  prices  up. 
Buy  liberally  for  fall.    Buy  Styleplus  now. 


Sold  by  one  I  nding  clothing-merchant  in  most  ciiiea  and 
towns.     Write  us  (Uept.  AD)  lor  «»ame  of  local  dealer. 

HENRV  SONNEBORN  Gc  CO.    Isc. 
founded  1449  Baltimore,  Md. 


AnJ  a  limiled  asaiuimenl  aiHi 


Tl>dc  aUik  RcKlMccc 

Amorica*s  known -pricod  cloihes 


Poultry 


SPECIAL   SALEj-.rn'nl 

w»tM  tnm\x  All  Uw  bat  Myln*  ttrlrtie*.  Ordri 
)uur  br««Ktini  r..,-k  now  ana  »»»•  niniwT  (tuiix 
KIIF.E.      W.    A.    WKBER.     Bo»   2J2.      Miiil.»<'>.    -MliiiL 


77i«  hitf  nam»  in  clolfi«» 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  J*'; 


I     yrtur     pw- 
pnultrr      a&d 

•((«.     P*Biu    PoutoM  k  •pcnsltr     RMunu  <Ur  (cmmIi 

ar*   auld.      Aa'a    for   our    market   IvtUH 

BELBT     rROUl'CI    tO..  PmijkDKLPUIA 


200  White  Leehom  Hens, 
I 


Barron  Strain 


<.i.h      <   '^'«:.    '•    m  icthi    old    II    r*>'h. 
R.     TA.N<.f.K.      VORK     BPRI.SfJS.     PA. 


It  Pays  To  Dehorn 

Dcborn  your  nttlr  m  ibc  oiodcrn  humane 
way.  No  cnubmi — a  untie  .eroke  doCT 
llie  wuTk  quickly  wbrn  you  a*e  a 

KEYSTONE  DCHORNER 

We  alw  mike  KTXi'nr  Hull  Sulft  ami 
other  appliat.<xt  for  caitlemcn  au<i  dairy, 
men — all  told  oo  imoney  l^ti  fsntiut. 
Write  lot  cimilar.     It  layt  lo  debora. 

M.  T.   PhUUps,   Box  127      Poni«roy, 


Rich  Michigan  Farms 

BBOTBXBS,  U  MarrtU  BnUdliw.  Sa«iaaw. 


pflem.      Bav 
lIKkteaa. 


90  A.  Equipped  $^*i->0 
Convenient  to  Philadelphia  _ 

5(!5  hu.  pi>ian>f<  ^^ne.t«l  to  art*  anil  ko  hti 
-bvlled  eiiru  on  adjnuruinn  farm  U»t  <«r:  ""Ir  '4 
mill!  -11' ■ii  m  niilf..  i,ll«.;e.  3  rnlln  Mwn  .1.000, 
near  ■Tt-jinrrv,  r4iinfn  and  Fi»riii*»r'»  KTrlianK* 
whtfll  U.'  ^.■ar  dill  hi|.i..-«  owr  I'.' ik">  <H«l  SI 
mnok  'i-^ii.  feitlle.  ma'hiiu'  ""rii^l  Hi-ld-..  Iialaiiiw 
wo.)d  mid  linilier  Mid  !•  !»•  »"rtli  i.irli  <:  iiDO  10- 
r>.ni  h.iii.«.  Uarn  and  ..iiUniil.iiM..:  a.;i"l  /«■]''• 
owner  .niioii.  for  earlv  nale  m«K'\  !•<"  l'"'*  ♦■•"  ;"■ 
eaay  teiiiu.  and  Ini-Ju.le.  :i  h..r«-.  ■  .•..••.  -,J)'"'T'- 
bull,  urmlna  t.>"l'«.  and  nu'-hlnen  w\th  Mt  hu. 
rnrn  ...t«  i«>t«i.-e«  liav  and  f.Klder  Tratelln/  in- 
vn.ii.i..  rate  ::■*  str.iut  .  Kail  (-aial..*  ""Ll-J" 
1i.r..ii«  2;  State.,  cpr  inalled  'f  ■*„,., ''Tl'"' IT 
KAU.\l  A<iK.N»Y.  U2J  B  E.  Laud  Title  Bl"l«  . 
Pblladalpiila.    P».  


Vnf  Qola     fi.)iii«  Eitra   Tina  Cn<-kerela      Puf»hr»d 

SOT  oaie    n   |    n..j,   n    p    K,^i^,  t\n,it«  !.»,<- 

h'.n...    mark    Mlnnrraa     .'<    and   6   munttit   •  Id     i-' '") 
...li       .M.    E.     Ii.\.4CHO.VR.        UTrL.E.><TO\V.N.    PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  S';,:7er.°"^m'"na}?^ 

».  rata.   Order  earl)     i'.    1*.    .'^Illrvr.  8t«warutown.    Pa. 


Barrens,  Leghorn   r.^;L;l;'^iJ:,ci?";iN^.i  'uT 

.■<aU>factiuu   (u^i.iuU'vd.      G.    Kouttabn.      A.«|'er«.    Pa. 


Barratf  Plyneath  Raelia  (PulM  liaa)  Battarcutt  iRtf 
Anooiu  Cockerel!  Al»i  limited  supply  of  i>ullet< 
Prteca  reaa.   J.    K    t'aJwallader,   Weilitillt.   Pa     K    1. 


Sheep 


Vnr  Qa1«t  S^mp•l>t■a  and  1  Yearlina  lUraboulet- 
ror  OniC  „  f^^  xi»»  larae  ram  lamha.  I»>th 
l.r.'*il.<  6  ►■r.n»ti:r  O  I  f  •■"■a.  A|miI  and  Mar  ?»'• 
t  .w    st.v  k  ft.  H.  C.  Beardmier.  Montnur  Fall*.  >  I. 


Tor  SnJe     Cheep.   Slin>p«lilrt>«.   l.lnnilna.   rnt>wnld«. 


ed.    I'JinTH    With   eaih.    I. 


-e«e!i  all   age..    All   reoird- 
A.    Kuney.    Adrian.    .Mirb. 


SOME  RECENT  BULLETINS 

Reports  of  Storage  Holdings  of 
f«rtaln  Food  Products  During  1918. 
<»y  John  O.  Bell.  Bulletin  792.  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agr.,  Washington.  I).  C. 

Common  Insecticides,  their  Pr^cti- 
"■al  Value,  by  H.  F.  Wilson.  Buile- 
lin  308.  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
Mno,  Madison,   Wis. 

The  Feeding  of  Hogs,  or  "The 
Pork  Producing  Values  of  Feeds." 
Monthly  bulletin  publls^hed  by  the 
Mlsaourl  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

White  Diarrhoea  of  Fowls,  by  A. 
W.  Richardson.  Kxtenalon  Circular 
^i.  New  Hampshire  Bsperlment  Sta- 
''on.  Durham,  N.  U. 


SHROPSHIRE    AND     SOUTHDOWN     RAMS    of    th* 

liest    uLiiltv.    at   r.-avnaliie    irli-es     r<irre«i«in.len-w   In- 
Tlt«<t    U    M.     l-.llj^rt  a    S.U..    Last    CbaUuic,    .N.    Y. 


SHROPSHIRC  VCARLIN68  AND  RAM  LAMBS  •' 

«.>.>!  muun    qu.llir        Al-i    «     I      <       h"ar    I'l.-t   of 
Ai.rU    fart.iw.      C.    P.    A.\DRKWS,    Danatllle.    Ml<*. 


SfhUlAtU'OKU/'CtHae  4hifif>eM' 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE     RAM     LAMBS 

Some   re%dy   fnr    liaht    aerrl<v»       I'rlre    rutit 

I.     f.    TOMKIXS.      EI.I.E.VTON.    I.Vr.    CO  .    PA 


TTaw  ttol*  Three  laree  aire  reitt««ere.l  RerkHMre 
XOr  OaiC  B..ar<.  T  montha  nil  Will  make 
M'li-odi.l  Kiroa  Also  V,  r»«i»tered  Berkshire  m''k 
pim  whlc*  will  tie  ready  to  be  Uken  away  at>"Ut 
\,tTem*ier  1 . 
I>l\rBllO«»K    KARM.-).        Deron    Hnad.       Panll.    Pa 

•OTTD'irCTJT'O'PQ  Superior.       Kp-K-al.      HUal 

iS£<IV&.an.ini:<3  «T,amplon  Illnod    Pl«»  115 

and  lip    <•    l»    HAR-VE.**.   R.    I>     11.  tlrme  fltv     Pa 

Ship  To   Tbe  Old    Reliable  Heti»> 
Daniel  McCaffray'a  San* 


HAY 


1919  prices  will  make 


The  1919  PJachcr  prices,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you 
ofi  your  feet.  They  will  open  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  wc 
must  satisfy  the  tremendous  deinand  for  Raw  Furs  and  we  must  have  them 
quick.  Tl.erefore.  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  to  the  House  of  Pfaelzcr 
Write  for  the  Pfaelzcr  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaelzer  will 
let  you  run  no  risk.  The  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  pnces  and  liberal  gradmg  is 
vour  absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  world's  fur  headquarters  and  the 
House  of  Pfaelzer  is  New  York's  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Raw  Furs. 

IIS-123  West  29th  Street  (Deik  20)  New  York 

Mtmktrt  Ram  Fur  Mcnhanli    AttoclatiTn 


M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co, 


30—410 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

MAKERS  or  JUNK 


October  29.  m,      |       ^^^j^^eV  25.  1919. 


Don't  "Shut  Off 
RoomsThis  Winter 

Heat  them  all  with  a  Mueller 
Pipeless  and  snyo  on  fuel 


1NSTE1AD  of  huddling  around  stoves  in  two  or  three  rooms 
this  winter— instead  of  shutting  off  half  or  more  of  your 
rooms  because  of  cold — install  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 
and  experience  a  grateful,  cozy,  homelike  warmth  in  every 
room. 

The  Ma«ller  Pip«1eu  will  enable  you  todo  thiswithoat  fuss  or  bother. 
It  is  g^uaranteed  to  heat  every  room  to  a  comfortable  temperature  thiough 
one  register  and  it  will  keep  the  air  moist  and  healthful.  The  Mueller  Pipe- 
less burns  any  fuel — hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil— you 
can  use  whichever  is  cheapest  and  easiest  to  obtain.  And  you  can  actual- 
ly save  money  by  using  less  fuel  than  ever  before  and  many  have  reported 
a  saving  of  Vj  to  '/j  on  fuaL 


H 


It  is  scientifically  designed  and  correctly 
constructed.  It  embodiesexclusivefea- 
tures.  Every  part  is  accurately  and 
properly    proportioned.     Vast    heating 

surface — large    register   face — free   unob- 

btructed  air  passages. 

Thousands  in  use,  heatlnc  homes  of  all 
sites  satisfactorily.  Easy  to  install — no  tearing 
up  of  walls  and  floors  for  plp«s. 

C«#  thm  Matllt  Book.  "Ths  Modsrn 
Msthod  of  Haatinc  Your  Home.  It  ss- 
plains  In  dstail  tha  many  fcaturss  that 
maka  tha  Muallsr  the  most  satisfactory 
pipalass  furnacs.     Writ*  for  it  today. 

L«  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co. 
222  Rsad  St.,     Milwauks*.  Wis. 
Maker$  ofJJeatxni  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1057 
*  Psnnsylvania  Distributors! 

Fort  Pitt  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburih,  Ps. 
W.  A.  Cas«&  Son  NUt.  Co.,  Scraaton,  Pa. 
Raub  Supply  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Keystone  Supply  4i  Mfr-  Co. ,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
20  other  distributing  points.    Immediata 
shipment  to  any  part  of  tha  country. 


iod  of  usefuIneHB  has  run  its  course: 

.  1. — Paint   evory     farm     implement 

Every    fanner    knows    that    he     i«    after  every  Reason's  use. 
wasting  money,   stealing   from   him-         2. — Protect  all  bright  metal  part, 
self,  decreasing  profits  and  injuring    -willi  heavy  grea.«e. 


his  standing  in  the  community  when 
he  leaves  his  farm  macliinery  and 
Implements  out  In  the  weather. 
Every  farmer  Itnows  all  of  this,  and 
yet  a  drive  thru  any  farming  com- 
munity will  reveal  machinery  check- 
ing and  scorching  in  the  8un,  or  rust- 
ing and  rotting  in  the  rain.  The  in- 
dividual loss  looks  small.     It  is  only 


:!. — Keep  all  iinpleirK'nts  under 
cover. 

4. — Keep  a  supi\ly  of  spare  parts 
on  hand  and  keep  every  implement 
in  repair. 

If  the  average  life  of  Pennsy]. 
vania's  seventy  million  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  machinery  is  ten 
years,  and  by  i)roper  care  the  Penn- 


as  this  waste   Is  calculated  in  terms  sylvanla    farmers     could     raise    that 

of  thousands  of  farms  that   the  loss  average  just  one  year,     the  saving  In 

to  each  is  appreciated.  depreciation   would  be  nearly  a  mil- 

It   is  estimated  that  the  loss  thru  lion   dollars  a   year.      A  million  dol- 

neglect  of   machinery   on   all   of   the  lars       is       worth       pocketing,      and 

farms  of   the   country   is  close   to   a  every     farmer      might      have     aotne 


hundred  million  dollars.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  each  have  more 
than  200,000  farms.  New  York  State 
is  rated  as  using  $S?,. 644, 822  worth 
of  implements.  Pennsylvania  has 
more  than  $50,000,000  invested  in 
farm  machinery.  This  is  crediting 
only  about  $250  worth  of  machinery 
(o  Pennsylvania  farms  and  about 
$400   to  each  New  York  farm.     But 


of  It. 


lAWS  RELATING  TO  FUR  BEAE- 
ma  ANIMALS  1919 


New  York 

Open  Seasons. — Mink  and  sable 
November  10  to  March  15;  raccoon 
may    be    taken    otherwise    than    by 


Swine 


SsfitemlieT  litters. 
Thorimshlired  Mask. 
Orion  (linry  Kta«: 
Orion  Orrender:  Tas- 
payer;  Top  Col.  Me. 
Bs(«iUT*d  sow.  fsll 
fsrrawtM  t;S.  WHU 
tat  fiss  copy  subscHp- 
tloa  issmilns  sad  frss 
l)oak.  "How  to  Raiss 
Ho««." 

•^Ht   n»   ■MF'niFinD-ORAKCSIDC    FARMS 
Leal*  U  OrsM.  Btsasr.  Dslswars.  M.  J. 


Fadaoo  H«<l  of  B«  Type  Poland  Onms 

,  bnsr.  fssdy  for  ssrrtcr.  nt  W  •"^^..rr"  i^rj 

sited  h»  Olsat  SmocHli  Wun.kr  ji.rt  <"'''••""* 

art.    out   c»   toe   snd    «00   lb.    ««««..  Aisp    «r»nd    M 

7&  sta.  —  »«'~^-«^»'ir*iK*5*"fc.^u.^. 

y.   Prtess  en  spp.     C.   H.  aiipW.     asnseruie,  v. 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  Berkshires 
of  the  best  blood  lines.  Fifteen 
well  grown  spring  boars  for  sale, 
prices  reasonable.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 


Imporlad 
to     bred 


tlO     sack     while    thay     Is*,     sll    from 
Saulhsni     «to«*.     none     better.       B»r«»ln» 

C  W.  Kills,  Jr.,  Mspls  lawn  Farm.  Cortlsna.  K.   T, 


Oakhnrst  Farm.  Ajnr^hires  ''"^"ounj:  «>»• 

sT  tbs  dwteist   ri«r.li.«.      htrd  lo  rre>hen   UiK  wtnwr 
tmJrtaSi  la   rsir  u,   s  lilrt-ciSM  boll. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

Tbs     World's     OrsBd     Cbamptoo     bard,      trtnnlas 
Bslsss    St   tbs   NsttOBSl 
brasdsrs    pat   loisttaer. 


Bbuw 


sll 


C 

Osllowsj 

bosr.       Aleo    <mr 

St  sU  tbe  bl(  fslrs  for 
tbs  past  two  Fsars.  Stork  of  all  sees  for  •ale  Os« 
ow  eslalo*.     CrsadsU's  Prtis  Bofs.  Csss  Clt;,  Mlcb. 


Bdd    bslas    tbs    Orsad 


HAMPSHIRES 

Tbs  fsit  fTowlnt  baeoB  boc. 
Pis*  sar  sse.  bred  |UU.  free 
rlmilsr.  LOCOST  I.AWN 
FARM.     Bird  In  llsnd.     Box 

;.    l-anc.   <'o  .  I'a 


mm 


Urowtblnsss  I'rolinea<7 

Ws 
B.    Alktosoa. 


WitebMomt,  Pa.     Bell  rboos. 


RU.  O.  I.  C.-8  ALL  ACES    B«<*tst  "T^.r*..]?'^**- 
l.»lm     (irtober   snd    N.AfmllfT    I'm        HI.A(  K.    KIA- 


Fine  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  »*  ""  """•'•--'»  ^!' 

tS   rirh 


trr.   ill  «»ki  old.     mc« 

thW'oaks  dairy  karm.  wvAi.vmsa,  Pi. 


niiROP  PICS  ^""^  '** ""  "''  fl"*''*."'  ^ 


a.  EI),  babclay. 


10   »«k»  oM.  •!&  esrh. 
R   D.  No.  4.  Somrr  rt.  Ps. 


DUROC     1EB8EY     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 
£  S«i  0.1..ni»l   snd  Orion  Cbrrrr  K'"«,t>"«:   '  « 


July   ^.. 

PTless   tlsbt.    OKA) 

■  KQISTEREO    0.    I.    C.    Herd    Bssr   Isr   tsl*.    tars 
REOIITER^O     biv-un,    orlrr.    for    Au«.     snd    8««. 
n.    KCTLKIHJE.    noDSsdsle.    fs.    R.    ». 


BERKSHIRES   AND    CHESTER    WHITES   All    t-. 

tot  u\r:  writ.'  yiir   w.n!.;  we  ran   lArm^  jnu 
TNVIV    IIIUHjK    K.\K»I         NliWVII.LK.    PA 

'  Ounm.  sll  Im.  VssHist  sad  Fsll  yssrilst  bear  sad 
K»ll  bi)«r«.  Fsll  «!1I«.  I>r»d  for  Anx  ,  Set*,  snd  0<4. 
Sprlne  p  ii.  *    aei 


breeder 
Pits    BKNJ 


Chester  Whites  S^^  "SSiiisToo.' 

ABCADLA    FARM. 


Sow     Pigs.       Brsd 

J. 
BOX    D,  BAIXT.    PA. 


1.'  »    Jw-kKin.  R.  10.  v.  Wrrt.  O 


CHESTER  WHITE  P'OS- ,  "•"•  •«^;_  f."»l5i» 
to  rnjmrj.  Writ*  y<'Ur  »»nU.  I'KNNt  I!(ii-T  i-A«ai, 
CHAS     H      OAHM.'>iOTON, 


I'bocnll>lllr.    I's. 


KIcht 
rijKrr"    I!     S.    O'**)!).    I'rs'h   H  .ttoin.    Tt 


'0..-l..V;.«  Vitrm  Very    l>e<    o*    bn^linir 

Berksnire  rigs  ^y,  om  piit».  e'u>«  •« 


Ssrrlcs  Bosrt.  Sevsrsl  Use  sslsisU  si  the  hesis-Msr- 

k,t   .n<t   home  t.aWc   l.r«Hl.   the  rh«<l.lr»     *'*>»,. «■"'» 
Mornlnitiide  Ksrm.   Sylvsnls.Ps. 


Lart*     Bsrtuhlr*     BvISS        BsfMaisd    Hlib    Orsda 

Prtess      rsswoahia        WrMs 

HOm     FAltll.  CENTER     VAIXET.     PA. 

Rsf.  0.   I    C.  sad  C.  W.  Ptt«.  Brsd  tilts  sad  mm* 

S«tlif»<ninn    sn.l    isf*    delhsrr    fttsrsnteed 
JOIW    L.    VAN   nOR.N.  TBOy.   PA. 


Registered  0. 1.  C.    JliT*  .^n7  prl,*;:  r.^ 

shie.     U.   U.   I.AUSHEV.  SmokeUiwn.    Lsnc.   Co  .   I'* 


Ttnvnn  Tapaav     P»"     PI"    »*    fsrmer*'     i 
iniTOC-jerSey  prrilcreed  and  bfst  of  blood  lines 


SLATY    RIDOB    FAHM. 


Box   5. 


jirlres. 
ines 
Palmyra.    Pa. 


A  Powerful  Hint  on  Housing  Farm  Machinery 

there  Is  a  loss  of  about  $50  per  farm  trapping  in  the  Catskill  Park.  Ot- 
In  needless  weathering  damage  to  toiler  1  to  March  15;  raccoon,  etae- 
tbis  machinery.  There  Is  the  damage  'where  In  State.  Xoveinber  10  to 
to  the  Implement  itself:  shortened  February  10;  skunk,  November  10  to 
life  and  wasted  Investment.  There  is  February  10;  muskrat.  November  10 
the  lessened  efflcinecy  in  the  use  of  to  .\prll  20.  No  open  season  for 
the  machine — Iohb  of  l)oth  time  and    beaver. 

effectiveness  thru  trying  to  get  alonif  Trapping. — License  required  fw 
with  damaged  Implements.  There  Is  bunting  or  trapping;  fee.  resident, 
the  unmeasurable  loss  In  appearance  Jl.lO;  nonresident.  $10.  Musknt 
Of  the  farm  with  machinery  stand-  houses  may  not  be  molested.  Injured, 
Ing  out  In  the  weather  and  things  or  disturbed,  nor  the  animals  shot 
going  to  waste.  at   any    time.      Skunks   may   not  b« 

This  Is  how  It  figures  out.  With  taken  by  the  aid  of  dogs  or  by  dig- 
proper  care  a  farm  Implement  can  be  ging  out  or  driving  them  from  d«oi 
made  to  last  ifteen  or  twenty  years  or  ht.les  by  smoking  or  the  use  •! 
—often  longer.  Take  for  proof  the  chemicals;  If  injuring  property.  tlWT 
case  of  C.  S.  Johnson,  a  farmer  of  may  be  taken  at  any  time  and  in  any 
Elmora.  Indiana.  He  writes  that  he  manner,  but  the  skins  of  animals  •> 
has  used  his  plow  every  season  for  taken  shall  not  he  possessed,  sol*, 
thlrty-flve  years.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  bought,  or  trafficked  In.  Unlawful  to 
be  knows  the  value  of  taking  care  of  Bet  traps  during  close  season, 
the  machinerv  he  makes  his  living  Propagation.— All  protected  wr 
^,jj^  animals  may  be  kept  alive  in  cajrtiT- 

Now  consider  the  other  side  of  the    ity  for  propagation  and  .sale.  prorM- 
questlon— the  neglect  side.  How  long    ed    a   license    be   obtained    from  » 
would  Mr.  Johnson's  plow  .have  last-    conservation  commission      (fee.  »3^ 
€d   If  he  left   It  in   the   field  he   was    No  fur-bearing  animals  may  be  m 
last   plowing  whenever  he   got   thru    which  are  taken   wild    during  cW 
with  it'     Perhaps  four  or  five  years,     seawn  for  such  animals  (unless  i» 
By   that   time  it   would   have  rusted    en  under  license);   nor  may  tuey 
and  checked   and   rotted   beyond   the    disposed  of  during  close  ^^'^^^J' 
point  of  usefulness.  cnservation  commission  is  autbom 

That    is    precisely    what    happens    ed  to  issue  license  to  capture  animj 
Hindreds  of  times  a  year.  The  farm-    for  propagation;  fee  'o^^^™"'  \ 
•r  neglects  his  tools.     In  a  few  years         Bountles.—Panther,    $20.  pa«  " 


ket 

Sept.  litters  of  plm. 


PIfi   8    to    *    weeks    old. 

rood    trre.     hr»rr    bnne. 

BIlirBAKKB    BROB  .    STAB    R..    C0CO1.A%H7B.    PA. 


Registered  0.  I.  C,     ^oS   'trfe.     tmrr    bone. 


A    f'»l.     itrsUu,    X 


Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  °^„""(i  months  om. 

CHAR.   K.    ETROVl)     Siinnyilde  Karm.   MimT.    Ps. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  PIB8  tor  uls.  Sest..  Oct.  and 
Nnremhrr  prlrea  rlsht.  4  sllte  open:  nlf^e  rnea  lon  lo 
140    p<,und^       W     J      JM'ONNKI.I,.         OXKOSID.    »'.X 


REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Fhm   intsfi   to 

dwiiw  from       Sli   wrcka  old   pin  tl3  earti. 

I,    C.    TOMXINS.        Ellenton.   Lyr.    Co.    Pi 


Big  Type  Polands,  ^;  „*';*•" 

W.    IV     KKY.WOIl.    CIIKKNWKII     O 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  cH.NAs-Boar.  asd  •<»*••  *    DUROCS  End  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

5S:SSble''c.T7r/m:r".'M.rr,"',^n!''ra.    '  """  |  l-cl..,.^.     Not  aUn.     R  O.    WITKK-^.  D^Craff,   Oil  . 


cr  neglects 

they  go  Into  the  discard.  Pretty  Boon 

up  drives  the  junk  man  and  otT  goes 

the  plow,  or  rake  or  whatever  it  may  Catskill     -  .  j^ 

ieLa  .ad  monument  of  neglect  at,  It  March   ir.   in   any  manner  except  « 

rattles  disconsolately  down  the  road  trapping,  and  they  may  be  taW 

n  the  junk  man's  cart.  the  rest  of  the  state  /ro-  NoJ«^^ 

Here  are  four  suggestions  for  stop-  10   to  February    10    in   any  n^»^^ 

ping  this  waste  in  junking  farm  Im-  Skunks  may  not  be  hunted,  pu" 

plements  before  their  appointed  per-  or  killed  by  aid  of  dogs. 


state;   none  paid  since  May,  ^* 
Raccoons  may   now  be    taken 

Park    from    October   1   ;' 

ii 
the  rest  of  the  «tate  from  Novewo" 


Veteririarp 

Conduct*d  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thia  depart mont  in  frno  tooiirsul>- 
BUibttB.  Kach  conimuiiltiitllon  HtioulUfltatc  hlHtory 
mMAt9ia9U>aii*  i>t  ttie  ca.  e  la  XuU:  uWo  the  naniR 

nX  ■«rnin  ir'  n  -"  ••  laitUla  only  wilt  bP  pn)*- 
Ibhed.  Wecannoi  m:iko  reply  by  mull.  This  I.S 
oaf*  of  the  most  viiluuhlu  cuhininHOf  the  phiht  ami 
ve  lOTlio  rfia«lor>4  to  niako  uhc  of  it.  <'llppliiL;N  frD.-n 
thttoolunia.  when  pro[>erl.v  prt'sorvc*!  uiul  rl:i.s.si. 
fled,  make  •nc  of  the  inorit  valuahli-  mc(ti<iil 
lynposluma  a  farmer-Hock  man  can  obiulD. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


31—411 
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Indigestion. — Have  4  young  pigs 
that  are  gradually  growing  thin, 
they  breathe  with  some  difficulty, 
appetite  almost  gone,  when  walking 
their  l>ody  sways.  I  am  told  they 
have  thumps,  if  so,  what  can  be  done 
for  them?  M.  I'..  Dover,  Del. — Give 
each  pig  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil.  fol- 
low that  with  the  following:  give 
bicarlKinate  of  soda  to  pigs  3  times 
a  (lay.  For  a  pig  weighing  100  lbs. 
give  20  grains,  also  give  some  pow- 
dered wood  charcoal  in  every  teed. 

Enlarged  Throat  and  Neck. — I 
have  been  a  reader  of  the  Pennsyl- 
rania  Parmer  for  2  years  and  find 
lome  valuable  information  in  the 
veterinary  column.  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  a  lump  on  each  side  of  her  neck, 
but  much  more  swelling  on  one  side, 
extending  down  neck  quite  a  ways. 
This  thickening  of  the  throat  and 
neck  has  been  going  on  for  some  18 
months,  and  is  gradually  increasing 
in  size.  She  is  a  nice  cow  and  I 
irould  like  to  sell  her  after  she  comes 
fresh,  which  will  be  in  the  early  part 
of  December.  A.  H.,  Hydes.  Md. — 
Give  her  thirty  grains  potassium 
iodide  iB  feed  or  in  drinking  water 
daily,  and  rub  swelling  by  hand 
twice  a  day.  Once  daily  apply  one 
part  iodine  and  nine  parts  fresh 
lard.  It  is  possible  that  a  cold  ab- 
scess is  slowly  forming.  If  bunch 
softens  open  Into  it  and  you  will 
perhaps  find  pus 

Cow  Caught  Cold. — One  of  my 
cows  seems  to  be  suffering  from  cold 
in  the  head,  result  of  being  out  too 
long  in  cold  rain  storm.  She  coughs 
tome,  discharges  mucus  from  nose, 
hu  good  appetite  and  gives  good 
mess  of  milk.  1.  H..  West  Point 
Pleasant.  N.  J. --Give  her  a  table- 
spoonful  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  table- 
spoonful  powdered  gentian  and  a 
tablespoonful  powdered  licorice  In 
feed  3  times  a  day. 

Cow  Drinks  Her  Own  Urine. — 1 
would  like  to  know  what  can  be  done 
lo  prevent  a  cow  from  drinking  her 
own  urine.  \V.  R.  S..  Port  Republic. 
N.  J. — Doubtless  she  has  a  depraved 
appetite  and  is  in  need  of  more  salt, 
for  a  while  at  least.  Give  her  a 
tablespoonful  powdered  gentian  in 
Mch  feed.  A  change  of  feed  will 
b«neflt  her. 

Heifer  Milks  From  5  Teats. — I 
have  a  heifer  20  months  old  which 
recently  calved,  since  then  I  notice 
milk  comes  from  a  fifth  teat.  What 
can  be  done  to  close  this  fifth  teat? 
I  have  been  advised  to  silt  this  small 
teat,  then  it  will  perhaps  close.  May 
I  »ee  your  advice  in  the  paper  soon? 
J.  W.,  Cessna,  Pa. — Either  leave  it 
alone  until  she  goes  dry.  or  silt  teat 
and  paint  caw  edges  with  tincture  of 
iodine  daily.  Also  apply  equal  parts 
boric  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc  twice 
dally. 

Bloody  Milk. — Infected  Udder. — ^I 
have  a  3-year-old  cow  that  has  been 
Klving  bloody  milk  for  some  time,' 
but  lately  the  milk  is  stringy.  I 
ffliRht  say  that  only  one  quarter 
•eems  to  be  affected,  but  the  quarter 
la  painless.  C.  W.  W..  Columbia 
Cross  Roads.  Pa. — Apply  one  part 
tincture  of  Iodine  and  3  parts  camp- 
horated oil  to  diseased  quarter  once 
a  day.  give  her  a  teaspoonfiil  hypo- 
•ulphltc  of  soda  at  dose  In  feed  dally. 
Are  you  sure  she  does  not  bruise  her 
odder,  or  do  other  cattle  hook  her. 
•f  she  is  stabled,  give  her  plenty 
bedding. 

Chronic  Cough. — Several  of  my 
wws  have  been  troubled  with  a 
tough  all  summer.  I  have  thought 
It  might  he  contagious,  as  I  have  a 
*«lf  6  months  old  which  is  commenc. 
log  to  cough.  F'.  H.,  MahafTey.  Pa. — 
Doubtless  the  same  exciting  cause 
baa  produced  the  roughing  that  you 
'«fer  to.  Mix  equal  parts  turpen- 
tine, aqua  ammonia  and  raw  linseed 
"11.  and  apply  to  their  throat  3  or  4 
times  •  week.  Mix  equal  parts  gln- 
Ser,  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  and 
powdered  licorice  together  and  give 
••eh  one  of  your  cows  a  lahlespoon- 
">!  at  a  dose  in  feed  twice  daily.  This 
ailment  i.s  not  contagious. 
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Notking  Can  Beat 
Improvement 

1IKE  THE  iaWcA  tortoise  tkat  outran  tlie  tare,  persistent  improvement  in 
^  any  service  i»  bound   to  win — "Good  enougL"  develops  speed,  but 
Bomebow  never  keeps  goin|^.     And  bere  you  bave  one  of  tbe  maia  reasons 
wby  Remington  UMG  modem  guns  and  ammunition  are  bo  popular. 
Remington  UMC  baa  contributed  more  improvements  to  tbe  development  of  abootinrf  tb*n  siiy 
otLer  manufacturer.     TLe  most  recent  of  them  is  tbe  wonderful  Wctproof  process  by  wLick 
•kot  abelU  are  for  tbe  first  time  made  completely  waterproof  in  body.cnmp  and  top  wad. 
Tbe  bardcat  rain,  tbe  lonjje.t  ducking,  tl.e  worjt  of  storage,  can  not  affect  tbe  perfect  ebootintf 
of  tke  abot  ebells  yoa  buy  if  tbcy  are  Reirington  UMC  Wetproof  —  Arrow     or     Nitro 
Glut"  loaded  witb  emokeless  or  "  New  CluV*  wilb  llack  powder. 

Tbey  will  not  swell  up.  scuff,  wilt  at  tte  crimp  and  jam.  Instead,  tbey  will  work  tbrougb 
your  modem  Remington  UMG  autoloading  or  pumo  gun  as  perfectly  as  if  taken  direct  h-om 
tbe  baJing  macbine.  And  fire  just  as  surely  and  witb  tbe  same  always  eupenor 
Remington  UMG  speed,  pattern  and  penetration. 

Tbere  are  more  tban  82.700  leading  aporting  gooda  and  bardware  dealer*  in  tbe 
UnitedStatcawbo  sell  Remington  UMG.  Tbat  also  means  lest  service  to  akootera. 

For  Sale  In  Your  Nearest  Town 

Vm  R«m  Oil  t»  d«M  mJ  •«!  yo»*  i<i».tl>c  bot  combiucioa  PowJct  Solvcat.  LuWic«n<  tad  RjMt  PrwmMt. 


lot  Shoa4in0  IB^ 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

LargtstManufaeturtn  of  Ft'rtarm*  and  Ammunition  in  thtWorU 
WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Dairy 


HEDNSEYSJ 


.  TIMM  amuw  fwrjwnt  Umj 
marun  butler  fat  ptoduMion  iif 
•  iradr  hrrd   In  MIniMMiU  bp- 

)  fore  mini  »ft«T  Oif  "•*  "♦  •  P""> 
bn^    (Jurnwr    bulL      TM    Im-  ( 


STEVENS*    HOLSTEIN   FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Kinc  KorndrU  S«djf  Vale  Jr  .  .No  "".Ol.  t»o  near- 
cat  dama  axraclnii  ■!«  i-uinL*  of  hum  r  in  7  iU>». 
btada  nj  bard.  Iiuiter  racurtla  from  17  iiouucla  two 
;Mr-olda  to  It  punda  at  full  a'.;e  Al«>  M-h  traile 
UolaUta  ralnia.  rltlirr  lei.  fl.'  00  rarb.  Write  ;our 
vaota.     PAl'L  H.    aTKVK.N'S.    i-rup. 


!  prorad    Ura     bm.ui.t 
iwner    proaperty.     '»•"'«■ 
Inal.  only  dnidwry.  Wrlta 
fto    l>ree<leni    for    de..  rlf-tiona 
1  and     irL-ca    and     M-nd     for 
\V»f      (re-      •-•I'l"'  T^"i 

1  lir«de      iiiieriiwy 
I  Tha       Aiaancaa       CuerSMV 
I  Cattia  Clab 

I  B«s  U  35,  retrrtwro,  N.  H. 


^».t/>v 


ECONOMY 


Holstein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  ara  Oiimu*  two  ^••ar*  old.  one  ittr,-,'  >rara  Bet- 
ter iaa  tlieaa  bulla;  !»■*  tbe  »>«■  ami  imiktiii;  aliilii> 
of  dao*  and  tha  remarkat>le  ralve«  ilir  ol.ler  one  1» 
lettlBC  Tbey  hate  been  ralied  undrr  Ideal  ei.nill 
"Ini  and  ar.  priced  rluht  n.l  .MI.V.N  F-tll-M. 
Fainlaw    VUlaga    inear    NurrUtuwbl,    I'a. 


Holitein  Heifer  Calves  ^,^'Z"<,^^ 


aira 
bll 
pr.-lurlnn     row      He.iilifullv     marked      Splendid     In 
dlTlduali,   l»  up.    BrowniTofl  Kama.  McOraw.  .^-    >. 


Elthar 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


llrrh   nmdea    and   lies 

^latelna       Klenant    bith 

n   l»   earh     With  ten 

Kite  rboiiT  re^:l^t^r*■d 

Will    accept    IJberty 

1    \v.    8.    ».    at    par. 

ufe  arrltal  and  rlad- 

O     l>.      Write    your 

'.    W.   ELLIS.    JK  . 

r.  rtljinil.    N    V 


HIGH     ORAOE    MOLSTtlW     CALVES.       „„    .„^„,„ 
Shipped     an>Tthere        Write    for     rr1;v-        S<ati.ra<1..jn 
and     aafe     dehiery     BuaranteeA        '■«^^J> 
I'lSE     UHOVE     KAlt.M.      I.<K-kK.      N.      Y. 


i;a,mki.. 


400cltS400 


I  in    rreab  com.     Try  a  load  of  tkaaa  If  you  want 
» •"     milk. 

len    Cnwa  doa  to  cslra  thla  mnath  and  naxt     Good 
*''V     alia  and  the  ba«  dairy  typa  you  a>ar  aaw. 

70     Bef<<ter*d  rowf.  fmh  and  due  lo  salt*  aoon. 

10     Baalaured  Bulla,  with  a  lot  of  food  bcaadlsf. 

MKalfer*      Thay  ara  aiua  Uah  (radaa.     UoMj 
dua  to  ealra  tbU  aprtaf. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
DepartnirrI  OA,  203-205  Savinit  Bank  Buiidinr 
B«ll  Phoite  S34  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


"O^.^'^nrnf*   Caul      •'«    Jerso).  dmn-ed  Julv  H. 

renncroti  saui,  1919  h,,  dauehtera  win  «■ 

rel    their    dama    earh    year    hy    mora    than    hia    pjrica. 

IK.n't   Iniy    other   men'.,    nilla:    rai«a   better  mwa  froni 

Hnir    oviii    i»~.t       I'e<li3r<>e   and    price  on   appfloauoo. 

tllAUl.K.'<    II     l).\ltl.lNOTON.    I'hoenlnllle.   Fa. 


Ra«iitara«      Halitaia      and      Ottaratay        bulli    front 
calrea  to  aerticeatile  aiie    250  aolinala  In  the  herd 
no.NNYMBAI).'<    FAHU.'^.    II.    D.    1.    narrlaburi.    I  a 


HOLSTEIN  BTIILS  ^',:[^.r:'r,.'"'  "^Tn 


Jlou.      H.    .'^mith 


A    S' n.        Granfllle    Suinuit,      P^ 


Polled  Motrtaina  reflaterad  with  th.  horned  •»"■•"'>; 
niturally  homie*.  CaUL^iie  for  itfami.  t.EOBOB 
K    STEVK.N80S   A   .«M>N.'».   Clarks  .•<umm.t.   Pa. 


_,.,,  .         ai. 4.l...«a  Kiill  CaKea  aired  by  nien- 

MllKing  ShOrtnOmS  .i^e  R..,jI  Stai.p  f  r  .ale 
C.  U.  KJSNNEDT  h  SO.N8.  Ul.itet,  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 


Ayrshire  Bull   Calves     j^,  7t   ifami 

ROBEUT  TEirPLETO.N  A  SON.   ULSTEB.  PA 


Re,i.tered  Molrt.ia  F'"«»'»"C««'  *"•,!!  ^e""' 

Kindcriie    P't    Valdi-^ta     a    nl    lb.    hull,    for    sale. 
MIII.ARO    K     I!.V.<5KHO.\n     l.llUestown.    Pa. 


HOL.STEINS 

%  Holatein  heirer  calvea 
S^  to  t-J  e.A(-b  axpreaa 
paid  In  lou  of  i.  30  ra(U- 
tcrad  balfar  ralya*.  Racla 
tefvd  bulla  all  attaa.  2S 
cloaa  aprlncer  raclatefvd 
«»wa  r>n  htsit  aratla  yearl- 
Inil  helfrra  and  hull.i  t.'iS 
each.  Illch  srade  S-ir.  olda 
and  cli,f«  upriniier  cowa 
foine  to  mill  Oct.  M.  I'loaa 
to  winur  anil  niti,«t  aeil- 
J,  C.   Raaaan.  Tully.  N.  V. 


WE   WILL   CIVE   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  thre«  >eara  to  an»  rni"in%ll,le  larmer  wti^.    wUhr- 
lii.proTe  hi"  herd.    Muiwet  II  111  Kami,  fharlton. 


REGISTERED     HOLSTEIN     CALVES    art    all    wK. 

Will   offer   >ou   aoiitc   more   a   little    later. 

W.M.TKli      .M.      fUL'TTKNDKN.      WlIXe»  lUn».      Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


PENNS  \  ALLEY  .STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,    Borksliiros,     ITolsteins 


w. 


"Younit  .Scrtlce  Ttoarj,    pleJ   either  aex 
r.    IIISirKI.,  CENTItE    IIAI.L.    VX. 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Shorthum   Bulla.        R.    L.    MU.NCE.    Cinou>t)uri(.    Pa. 


■at  a  K.T'Y'r- r\    N'lllH    la"    Itind..!.    calie«.    poulttr. 

WANTED    uncrew.    and    tM    House    Iambi 

WM     II     COIIKN    *   CO. 

JJl   Wa«hlnirton    Street.    New    York    Clt*. 


Ayrshires,Percherons  and  Berkshires 

We  have  wim    joi.  a.t.i 

Crestmont  Farm.  Sunbury.  Pa. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  ,?.';;,"    twz    Beri.rf>ir. 

nin    all  aeea-  White  W«andotte«.  all  the  ino.-it  popu- 
Klrbi;^  "SU         J    a'mcMAHAN    rott,rr...e.  Pa. 


For  Sale:  ,". 


urt  and   |iUN       AI«o  JerM>>'   Hullt.  all 
J    A.    HOAK.       NKW  t"  \*<TI.K         VA      R.    1. 


\ 
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Order  From  This  Advertisement 

ril  Put  This  Magnificent  $150.00 
MASTERTONE  Phonograph  in  Your 
Home— rU  Send  \bu  a  Selection  of  Fine 
Records  to  Play  It  With— All  Without 
One  Cent  Down.    You  Satisfy  Yourself 


H.  C  Phelp* 

Voo  or  your  oeiehbon  know  m*. 
I  bave  warm  friends  all  over  tb* 
United  8tatc«  made  by  my  Squara 
Daal  in  Ui«  Split  Hiciiory  Vablcia 


Vm  Making  This 
Free  Offer 

— to  the  honest,  substantial  folks,  like  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  bought 
my  fine  bugeies  and  carriages  in  the  last 
20  years,  f/l  triist  you  to  the  limit— iox  I 
know  that  you  do  business  on  good  faith, 
just  as  I  do.  I  went  into  the  phonograph 
business  some  years  ago  because  I  believed 
there  was  a  way  to  put  the  biggest,  finest 
phonographs  in  your  homes — at  halt  or  less 
than  half  the  prices  charged  for  such  machiius. 
Now  my  plan  is  ready  for  you.  It  beats  anything 
I  have  ever  done  or  anything  anybody  else  has 
ever  dotie  with  a  real  phonograph.  First  you  get 
it  in  yonr  home  t<.  try  absolutely  free.  Then  you 
send  me  the  low  price  only  because  you  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  — because  you  would  not  part  with 
the  MASTERTONE.  Or,  if  yon  are  not  satisfied 
I'll  take  it  back,  and  you  keep  your  money. 


You  Try  My 
MASTERTONE 

In  Your  Home  Ten  Days, 
if  You  Want  to  Keep  It 
Send  Me  Only  ....... 

How  can  I  sell  it  at  that  price— half  or  less 
than  half  what  such  phonographs  cost?  Simfly 
by  selling  direct  to  you— by  having  no  expen- 
sive connections  —  no  high-priced  saks 
methods.  This  advertisement  is  my  only 
talesman.  At  my  one  small  profit  my  MAb- 
TERTONE  makes  many  sales,  because  every 
one  of  your  friends  will  want  a  MASTEK- 
TONE  when  thty  hear  it,  and  see  how  much 
better  it  is  than  the  ordinary. 

I  send  yon  my  written  absolute  Guarantee  of 
my  MASTERTONE.  1  can  not  twgin  to  de- 
scribe its  superior  mechanism— the  29  wavs  in 
which  it  eicels  other  phonographs.  Yon  have 
to  hear  the   MASTERTONE   Reproducer- 


Yott  Simply  Fill  Out 
and  Mail  the  Coupon 

Seftd  110  moytey  —  nopay  of  any  kind.  Back 
comes  the  MASTERTONE  and  with  it 
six  fine  record  selections  to  play. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  phonographs  in 
the  world.  Experts  say  the  MASTERTONE  re- 
produces the  human  voice,  the  piano,  the  violin, 
the  music  of  famous  bands  with  clearness,  sweet- 
ness and  naturalness  all  its  own.  You'll  notice 
the  freedom  from  roughness  when  yon  compare 
it  with  others. 

You  use  the  phonograph  and  the  records  as  your 
own  for  ten  days.  Play  it  for  your  family,  year 
neighbors,  your  friends.  Take  a  vote  of  the 
whole  family  on  it— and  if  you  don't  say  it  is  as 
fine  as  any  phonograph  costing  twice  as 
much  — if  you  want  to  part  with  it  for  any 
reason  — I'll  take  the  phonograph  and  the 
records  back  and  you  won't  be  out  one  cent 
of  the  purchase  price. 


the  greateat  advance  in  phonographic  im- 
provement—with genuine  imported  »ndf« 
mica  diaphragm.  You  have  to  heor  Its  Pat- 
ent Tone  Modulator.  You  have  to  enjoy  the 
records  played  by  the  MASTERTONE'S 
velvety,  silent  motor. 

My  MASTERTONE  plays  4  to  6  records  at 
one  winding.  Automatic  Stop  stops  the  ma- 
chine at  end  of  record. 

Now— fill  out  the  coupon  today.  Don't  delav 
—  for  1  want  you  to  get  the  MASTERTONE 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  in  each  neigh- 
borhood will  be  the  fortunate  ones— for  there 
will  be  a  rush  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer. 
This  is  the  Hrst  time  1  have  ever  published  it. 


Whether  You  Order  My  MASTERTONE  or  Not,  Get  My  Free  Song  Book 


Write  for  the  MASTERTONE  Book  whether 
you  order  or  not.  Your  name  and  address  on 
a  post  card  will  bring  you  full  description  and 
Ultutration  of  the  phonograph  in  colors.   I  will 


also  send  you  FREE  my  Book  of  Old  Favor- 
ite Songs— the  old-time  melodies  that  every- 
body loves— 50  famous  songs— words  and 
music.     Write  today. 


H.  C  Phelpf,  President,  THE  PHELPS  FAQORIES,  Depl.  103,  Columbus,  OWo 
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Big,  Beautiful  Cabinet 
in  Mahogany  or  Walnut 

You  have  your  choice  of  either  Black  Walnut  or 
Mahogany  finish.  My  royal  MASTERTONE 
has  a  big  artistic  cabinet  — 48  inches  high,  20 
inches  wide,  23'A  inches  deep  — M^  latest  art 
s/y/e  —  &a  be.iutiful  as  any  you  ever  saw  at  any 
price.  Make  your  choice  — fill  out  the  coupon- 
answer  all  the  questions  satisfactorily — do  it  today. 
I'll  send  the  MASTERTONE  to  you  at  once. 
Hear  it  and  you  will  know  why  I  am  so  willioif 
to  put  it  in  your  home  without  any  money  down 
—  why  I  am  willing  to  send  it  to  you  with  six  fine 
record  selections  — so  you  and  your  family  and 
your  friends  can  appreciate  its  real  value  at  fint 
nand. 


Height  48  inehe* 

Width  20  inches 

Depth  23  1-2  inches 

PLAYS  ALL  RECORDS 
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Two  big  money  saving  investments 

for  the  farm 

A  cream  separator  that  gets  all  the  cream  A  gas  engine  that  is  sold  on  sixty  days'  trial 


HERE  is  a  cream  separator  that 
is  positively  guaranteed  to  sliim 
to  one-thousandtli  of  one  per- 
cent. The  skimming  device  is  cleverly 
designed  to  skim  every  drop  of  milk 
eight  separate  times.  By  the  time  the 
milk  reaches  the  skimmed  milk  out- 
let, every  trace  of  cream  has  been 
wrung  from  it. 

The  Maynard  cream  separator, 
shown  here,  with  its  new.  improved, 
rustless,  light-running  aluminum  bowl 
and  its  other  exclusive,  patented  fea- 
tures, is  only  one  of  several  remark- 
able cream  separator  values  found  on 
pages  868  to  871  of  the  new  fall  cata- 
log of  the  Charles  William  Stores. 


THIS  Maynard  gaa  engine  is  al- 
ways ready  to  do  a  hard  day's 
work  on  either  kerosene  or 
gasoline.  Considering  its  high  qual- 
ity, it  is  the  lowest  priced  engine  on 
the  market. 

Maynard  engines,  moreover,  are 
built  to  satisfy  that  large  class  of  en- 
gine buyers  who  are  as  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  performance  of  an  engine 
as  they  are  in  its  price.  If  you  belong 
to  that  class  you  will  be  interested  in 
turning  to  pages  872  to  879  of  the  new 
Charles  William  catalog  where  various 
types  of  Maynard  engines  are  describ- 
ed in  detail. 


TMs  Maynard  Heater 
for  solid  winter  comfort 

The  Maynard  Torrid  Hot  Blast  Heater 
assures  plenty  of  warmth  at  little  expense. 

It  has  the  reversible  amoke  pipe  collar. 
Pipe  can  go  straight  in  at  the  back  or  at 
the  top. 

Test  your  heater  thoroughly  and  should 
It  fail  to  fulfill  any  of  our  claims,  return 
it  at  our  exrense. 

You  will  find  Maynard  Heaters  describ- 
ed in  detail  on  pages  837  and  858  of  the 
Big  Book. 

Shipped  from  your  nearest  t>olnt,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tpnn.,  or  New  York  City. 


Made     In     tour     different     sizes 
ranging   from    $11.98    to   $20.90. 

SPECIAL!   Free  book  of  wall  paper  bargains 

We  are  selling  out  a  number  of  beautiful 
wall  papers  for  all  rooms  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  With  prices  going  up.  it  will  pay 
you  to  put  in  a  supply  whether  you  papor 
now  or  in  the  Spring.  Send  at  once  for  this 
free  wall  paper  book  of  98  actual  samples. 
Address  The  Charles  William  Stores.  561 
Stores  Bldg.,  Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 

CHARLES 


Where  a  dollar  spent 
is  a  dollar  well  invested 

A  prosperous  farmer  in  up- 
state New  York  well  described  the 
big  Charles  William  catalog  when 
he  called  it  his  bible  of  bargains. 

You  should  read  your  copy  thor- 
oughly to  appreciate  the  money 
you  can  save  by  buying  direct 
from  the  great  Charles  William 
Stores  in  New  York. 

Every  bit  of  merchandise  that 
we  sell  comes  to  our  great  store 
direct  from  the  factory  and  goes 
direct  from  our  store  to  you. 

This  is  the  reason  we  are  able  to 
give  you  far  better  merchandise 
for  less  money  than  you  can  buy 
elsewhere.  Our  guarantee  always 
protects  you  in  every  way— we 
must  satisfy  you. 


This  Feed  Mill  is  only  $6.58 

A  hand  and  power  feed  mill  for 
grinding  corn,  peas,  nutshells  and 
broken  oyster  shells  for  poultry 
feed.  It  also  makes  fine  table  meal 
from  small  grains — a  wonderful 
"buy"  at  $6.58.  See  page  981  of 
the  Big  Book. 


This  Big  Book  Free 

If  you  haoe  not  received  your  copy 
of  the  Charles  William  Big  Book- 
urite  for  it  today.     It  is  free. 

This  great  bargain  book  contains 
over  1,000  pages  of  money-saving 
mechandise.  including  everything 
you  need  for  the  family,  home,  farm 
or  shop.  Address  The  Charles  Wil- 
liam Stores,  Inc.,  661  Stores  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


I 


Look     in     your     Big     Bargain     Book     for 
hundreds  of  other  things  you   will  want. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  WORK 

A 71  Institution  That  is  Going  to  Help  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm 

By  SYLVAN  D.  EINSTEIN 

CAPE  M.\V  (OUNTY,  N.J. 

means  that  the  student  is  required  to  put  into 
practice  the  principles  learned  in  the  classes  and 
that  practice  of  these  i<leas  be  supervised  by  the 
Instructor  for  six  months  out  of  the  year.  This 
work  is  known  as  home  project,  and  is  intended  to 
be  carried  out  as  a  regular  part  of  the  farm 
work.  It  is  not  experimentation.  The  student 
always  bears  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making  his 
project  pay,  where  the  work  is  a  production  pro- 
ject. 

One-half  the  teacher's  salary  is  paid  by  the 
federal  government,  one-fourth  by  the  state  and 
only  one-fourth  by  the  county  or  local  authori- 
ties. If  you  would  employ  a  Vocational  teacher  in 
your  township  and  you  pay  him  $1400  per  year, 
the  government  will  pay  $700  towards  it,  the 
state  $350,  and  all  the  local  people  have  to  pay 
is  $350. 

Our  first  and  hardest  Job  in  Cape  May  County 
was  to  get  the  boys  to  believe  in  the  farm.  We 
had  to  get  our  boys  into  a  mood  where  they 
thought  there  was  a  good  living  to  be  made  on  the 
farm — a  chance  to  have  the  home  of  homes.  We 


A  Farmer  in  the  Making  in  Vocational  School 
Project 


Every  Project  is  Expected  to  Pay 


The  federal  law  establishing  Vocational 
Schools  was  passed  February  23,  1917.  A  specific 
requirement  under  that  law  is  that  the  controll- 


had  to  create  confidence.     We  accomplished  this 

by  taking  the  boys  on  visits  to  the  best  farms  in  to  a  dozen  boys  living  on  one  road  all  in  a  stretch 

the  county  and  surrounding  counties.     We  tried  of  about  five  miles  who  will  answer  proudly  that 

to  visit  farms  witb  the  same  soil  types,  or  worse,  they  expect  to  become  farmers  when  asked  as  to 

inrpurposV  of""iheed"ucation   is  "to  fit  for' useful     so  that  the  boys  could  make  a  comparison  with  their  profession.     These  boys  are  from  14  to  18 

employment       To  my  mind  this  is  the  beginning     their  soil  at  home,   thereby   removing  any  doubt  years  of   age.      Ask    them    the    reason   why    they 

as  to  what  success  they  might  have  in  reference  want   to   be    farmers,    as   was   done    at   the   local 

to  soil.     The  owners  of  the  farms  we  visited  told  grange  meeting,  and  the  answer  is,  "I  have  seen 

the   boys   how    they    started,    and    in    most   cases  what  can  be  done  on  a  farm."     We  have  many 

they   were  small   beginnings.     They  showed  and  boys  who  have  decided  in  the  same  way. 
explained   their   methods.     They   told   what   their  Haven't    we  struck   on    the   one    thing   that 

incomes  were,  how  successful  they  had  been  and  will  turn  the  tide  in  keeping  the  boys  at  home? 

did  everything  to  encourage  the  boys  to  stay  on  The  national  and  state  governments  have  appro- 

the   farm.      We   had   successful    farmers   and    are  priated    millions  of  dollars   to  try   to  check   this 

having   them   come  down   and   direct   their   talks  rotting  of   the   nation's   foundation — the   decline 

especially  to  the  boys,  giving  the  entire  history  in    its    agricultural     population.      Many     modern 

of  their  careers.  agencies  have  done  wonderfully  good  work,     but 

The  results  of  these  visits  have  exceeded  our  still  they  haven't  checked  the  flow  from  the  farm 

expectation.     It   is   possible   for   me  to   take  one  to  the  cities.     One  of  the  most  vital  factors    In 


of  real  useful  education.  It  is  the  finest  thought 
ever  written  into  an  educational  law.  It  Is  the 
enence  of  the  whole  act. 

How  much  of  our  present-day  education  leads 
directly  to  useful  employment?     The  nearest  the 
majority  of  our  rural  high  schools  come  to  teach- 
ings for  useful  employment   is  in  giving  a  com- 
mercial   course.      The    nearest    your    boy,    whom 
you  would   like   to   have   stay  on   the  farm,  gets 
to  an  education   which   will  fit   him  for  a  useful 
employment    is   a    course    fitting    him    for   a   city 
office  as  a  bookkeeper.     Here  is  the  first  place  to 
start   improvement  of  educational  machinery.    It 
l«  going  to  help  solve  the  farm  help 
problem.      What   finer  help  does  the 
farmer   want    than   that  of    his    son 
trained  in  a  high  school  with  a  Vo- 
cational course  in  agriculture?     The 
boy  will   be  able   to   develop  leader- 
ship   because     he    has     studied     the 
principles  of  our    modern-day    farm 
practice.      He    will    be    trained     for 
useful  employment  and  able  to  take 
the   farm    when    yon    feel    you    have 
<k)ne  your  share,  and  guide  it  on  to 
even  greater  success. 

The  law  further  provides  that 
«<lucation  shall  be  less  than  college 
P'ade.  That  education  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon 
or  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
*ork8  of  the  farm  or  the  farm  home. 
Such  schools  shall  provide  for  dl- 
'*<ted,  or  supervised  practice  In 
SRriculture.  either  on  a  farm  provid- 
ed for  by  the  school  or  other  farm 
(la  most  cases  the  home  farm)  for 
«t  least  six  months  of  the  year.  This 


Vocational  School  Student  Renovati  ng  the  Old  Family  Orchard 


checking  this  leak  lies  in  the  newly 
formed  vocational  schools.  Th^so 
schools  have  become  the  big  brothers 
of  our  young  men.  They  have  de- 
fended agriculture,  not  by  telling 
beautiful  stories  about  the  farm,  not 
In  a  sentimental  way,  but  with  hard 
cold  facts  presented  primarily  by 
those  who  have  succeeded  In  farm- 
ing. 

Our  Cape  May  County  boys  and 
young  men  are  studying  fruit  grow- 
ing, potato,  sweet  potato,  tomato, 
early  and  late  corn  and  alfalfa  grow- 
ing, poultry  and  hog  raising  and  soli 
Improvement.  All  the  principles 
learned  In  the  classes  must  be  car- 
rud  out  by  applying  them  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  on  the  home  farm,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  vocational 
school.  To  make  a  financial  gain  is 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  project; 
some  of  these  projects  help  to  make 
the  students  partially  self  support- 
ing. One  of  our  young  men  capfurod 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 
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Installing  a  Farm  Water  System — II 

A  Discussion  of  The  Equipme^it,  Plumbing  and  Arrangement  Necessary  in  the  House 


rig.  1. 


The   proposed  plumbing  work  in  the   house, 
be  It  new  or  addition  or  alteration   to  that  al- 
ready In  place,  must  be  given  thought  and  study. 
The  problem  of  material  to  be  selected,  make  of 
fixture   to   be   chosen,   and  expense   outlay,   must 
be      carefully      pondered,      and      final      decisions 
and      adjustments      must       be       well      balanced. 
The  writer  has  seen  so  many  serious  and  stupid 
blunders   committed,    and    money    wasted,    all    of 
which   could    have   been    avoided,   had   less    haste 
and    more    mature    deliberation    been    followed. 
There  should   be   few   If   any   mistakes   made   In 
the   plumbing   installation,    the   main   portion  of 
which,   of  necessity,   has   to  be   placed  either  in 
walls,  back  of  the  plaster,  or  under  the  finished 
flooring;    to   rectify  error   in   design 
or    faulty     construction    to     which, 
would  cause  great  inconvenience  and 
expense.     The    plumbing     must     be 
simple  and  run  as  direct  as  possible, 
with   few   bends   and   off-sets,    which 
not  only  add  to  the  cost  but  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  tracing  the  work 
after    completion,    and    it    has    been 
covered,     and     greater    difficulty    in 
making  additions  where  desired. 

The   designing   of     the     plumbing 
work  must  be  carefully  studied;  that 
for  the  drainage  Is  governed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations    of    the    local 
raunicipality.    The  size  of  the  supply 
pipes  to  deliver  an  assured  quantity 
of  water  at  all  times  must  be  accur- 
ately determined,   for   with   age  the 
efficiency   reduces   very    rapidly,    so 
that  all  calculations  must  be    made 
on  a  liberal  basis.     All  pipes  must  be 
concealed  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  exception   of  short    branches   at 
fixtures.     They  may  be  run  In  parti- 
tions,   but    where    po.ssible   should    be   placed    la 
closets  and  not  covered.     All  piping  should  be  In- 
spected and  tested  after  completion    and    before 
covering.     The   water   pipes  must   be  kept   away 
from  outside  walls  to  prevent  freezing.    It  Is  most 
Important  to  know  deflnitey  where  the  pipes  are 
to  be  run,  particularly  In  new  work,  so  that  there 
may  be  as  little  cutting  and  damage  to  plaster  as 
possible,  the  beams  must  not  be  excessively  notch- 
ed, or  unavoidable  headers  must  be  constructed, 
and  beams  reinforced.     All  valves  and  Important 
points  must  be  readily  accessible,  for  Inspection 

and  repair. 

The  make,  location,  and  setting  of  the  fix- 
tures Is  Important;  the  variety  to  select  from  is 
wide  and  often  confusing.  All  fixtures  should  be 
set  so  that  space  about  them  may  be 
readily  cleaned.  Basins  and  sinks 
should  be  supported  upon  wall 
brackets  so  that  floor  may  be  free. 
The  use  of  polished  metal  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  fixtures  should  be 
limited  to  that  not  subject  to  abras- 
ion; all  traps,  pipes,  valves,  etc.,  be- 
low should  be  painted,  thus  reducing 
cost,  and  unslghtllness  from  wear. 
No  fixture  should  be  set  In  front  of 
a  window.  If  possible,  placing  the 
user  always  In  a  draft,  and  making 
Its  operation  difficult. 

The  plumbing  In  the  house  must 
be  most  compact  and  well  centered. 
It  should  not  ramify.  The  bath  room 
should  be  over  the  kitchen  to  save 
needless  runs  of  pipe,  thereby  great- 
ly reducing  cost,  and  to  confine  noise 
from  flush  of  fixtures.     In  Fig.  1  Is 
shown  the  first  story  of  a  farm  bouse  with  the 
plumbing  well  concentrated.     The   kitchen   Is  of 
good    size,    with   equipment   well    arranged.     The 
laundry  on  one  side  and  pantry  on  the  other,  are 
both   well   located.      Figure   2   shows  the   second 
story  with  bath  room  directly  over  kitchen,  the 
fixtures  of  which  are  well  placed.  The  design  of 
the  plumbing  in  this  house  is  most  excellent  and 
shows  skill  and  thought,  and  can  be  installed  at 
moderate  cost.     Fig.  3  shows  the  first  story  of  a 
farm  bouse  with  plumbing  scattered,  and  general 
arrangement  not  so  good;  the  toilet  adjoining  of- 
fice will  be  appreciated,  and  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  he  addition  of  a  basin.  The  laundry  ad- 


By  WILLIAM  C.  TUCKER 

S.WITARY  ENGINEER 

Joining  the  kitchen  la  well  located.  The  absence 
of  the  pantry  will  be  appreciated,  and  Is  a  serious 
omission.  Fig.  4  shows  the  second  story  with 
bath  room  poorly  placed  and  remote  from  kitchen, 
necessitating  separate  soil  riser  and  long  and  com- 
plicated supply  pipes;  the  discharge  from  fixtures 
will  be  plainly  heard.  This  poor  arrangement  will 
add  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  plumbing 
work;  the  bath  room  should  have  been  located 
over  the  kitchen,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

The  kitchen   In   the  bouse  of  the  farmer  is 


^ 
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rirst  Story  of  Farm  House,  Showing  Excellent  Arrangement  of 
Kitchen,  Pantry,  and  Laundry 


generally  the  center  of  the  household  activities.  It 
Is  the  source  in  which  Is  prepared  the  food  for  the 
table,  also  the  preservation  of  the  products  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  meats  for  future  use.  It  is 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  housewife;  it  Is  her 
domain.  Its  savory  and  appetizing  fragrance  are 
ever  a  sense  of  happiness  to  the  tired  worker  as 
he  returns  from  the  fields  after  the  heat  and  dust 
of  the  day. 

The  room  should  face  geiterally  south,  and 
If  possible,  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  buildings 
80  that  all  activities  In  that  center  may  be  easily 
followed.  It  must  be  large  and  commodious,  and 
cheerful  and  bright.  Its  design  and  equipment 
must  be  carefully  studied.  It  must  readily  co-or- 
dinate with  the  other  functions  of  the  house.  The 


Jig.  2.     Second  Story  Showing  Good  Location  of  Bath  Room 


proper  treatment  of  the  floors,  walls  and  ceiling 
cannot  be  overlooked;  the  location  of  the  windows 
and  doors  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  functions  of  the  kitchen  In  the  average 
farm  hou.se  are  most  diverse  and  varied,  and  it 
often  accommodates  mechanical  equipment  which 
Bhould  be  placed  elsewhere. 

The  plumbing  in  the  kitchen  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance,  and  should  be  given  most  thoro  con- 
sideration. The  location  and  arrangement  of  its 
equipment  must  coordinate  with  that  of  the  house 
to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort  and  to  avoid  needless  steps.  The  range 
should  be  of  suitable  size,  well  built,  with  large 


ovens   and    fire   box  of  appropriate  size   to  meet 
readily  all  demands. 

All  houses  should  be  provided  with  running 
hot   and   cold   water.     The  designing  of  the  cold 
water  system   is  rather  simple,   but   that   for  the 
hot  water  requires  careful  study,  and  the  consid- 
eration of  existing  and  available  data.     The  meth- 
od  of   obtaining   hut   water   by   dipper  from   tank 
forming  part  of  kitchen  range  must  not   be  con- 
sidered;     it   is  obsolete   and   a   form   of   drudgery 
which  is  absolutely  inexcusable  when  the  modern 
way  is  possible.     The  use  of  the  kitchen  boiler  as 
the  source  of  hot  water  supply  i.s  excellent.     It  is 
manufactured  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and  principally 
of  two  materials:     steel  and  copper.     The  steel 
boiler  must  be  galvanized  Inside  and 
out,  constructed  of  heavy  metal  well 
riveted;      that     of    copper    must    be 
strong  and  durable,  with  seams  care- 
fully  brazed.      They  must    be   tested 
to  double  their  working  pressure  be- 
fore leaving  the  factory.  The  cost  of 
the  two  varies  greatly,  but  the  cop- 
per   boiler    will    far    outlive    that   of 
Steel,  does  not  rust,  and  Its  general 
cheerful  appearance   adds  greatly  to 
the   spirits   of    the    kitchen    workers. 
The  boiler  may  be  heated  from  eith- 
er of  two  methods:   from  the  water- 
iback  in  kitchen  range,  or  from  gas 
beater,  should   gas  be  available,     or 
from  both.     With   the  latter  method 
the  heater  must  be  placed  immediate, 
ly  adjoining  the  boiler  to  facilitate 
observation,    and    not    in     basement 
near  furnace. 

The  locatioa  of  boiler  is  most 
important  on  account  of  beat  thrown 
off,  contributing  greatly  to  the  gen- 
eral discomfiture  of  the  workers  in 
warm  weather.  It  should  be  placed  Immediately 
adjoining  the  range  and  in  some  corner  of  rooi:i 
remote  from  the  general  activity  if  possible.  I: 
should  be  protected  by  Insulation  of  some  good 
material,  carefully  applied,  protected  with  duel, 
covering  sewn  on,  and  painted  with  fireproof  ma- 
terial. The  size  of  boiler  for  family  use  will  de- 
pend of  course  upon  the  number  of  members  In 
household,  number  of  fixtures  to  be  supplied;  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  hot  water  required; 
all  of  which  data  must  be  known.  Practical  ex- 
perience after  years  of  oliservation  has  shown  that 
a  40  gallon  boiler  will  suffice  for  the  average 
farm  house  consisting  of  five  adults  and  three 
children,  kitchen,  laundry  and  bathroom.  Occa- 
sions will  arise  with  equipment  of  this  size  when 
excessive  demands  cannot  always  be 
readily  met. 

The  sink   for   the  kitchen,  which 
contributes  so  greatly  to  the  smooth 
running    of    this    important    apart- 
ment, and  which  has  to  withstand  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  must  be  selected 
with  due  caution.  It  should  be  placed 
adjoining  the  range  so  that  its  use 
in  this  conjunction  may  be  most  au- 
tomatic; it  must  be  strong  and  dur- 
able to  resist   the  excessive  wear  to 
Which  it  Is  always  subjected.  It  must 
be  of  large  size,  rolled  rim,  not  less 
than  20x30  inches,  with  12  inch  In- 
tegral back.  1 J -inch  trap,  and  waste. 
and  %-lnch  faucets  of  good  qualltr 
It   may  be  made  of  either  of  three 
important      materials,     which    vary 
greatly    in    utility,    appearance   and 
cost:    porcelain,   enameled,    and  gal- 
vanized  iron.     A  sink  of   this  size,   of  grade  B 
porcelain,  is  strong,  will  wear  well,  is  attractire 
in  appearance  and  will  cost  about  $3S.     A  sink 
similar  in  size  and  fittings  of  enameled  iron  will 
cost   about   $20;    if  of  gavanized    iron   similar  In 
all    respects    to    that    above,    the    cost    would   be 
about  $14.     The  surface  of  bottom  of  the  sink  of 
both    the    porcelain    and    that    of    enameled   iron 
should  be  protected  against  excessive  wear  by  re- 
movable wooden  mat. 

Every    house    should    contain    at    least   on^ 
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•  ear  entrance  to  save  tracking  and  wear.  The 
lOom  should  be  of  such  size  that  its  use  may  be 
injoyed  with  freedom.  It  must  contain  the  usual 
ihree  lixtures,  with  fair  siz<'d  closet.  The 
water  closet  should  be  placed  in  corner 
(if  room  near  window;  it  must  be  of  low 
■  own  tyiie,  vitreous  china,  deep  .seal  wash  down, 
v;lth  syphon  jet  action;  it  must  be  strong,  dur- 
;  ble  and  well  constructed;  the  bowl  must  have  a 
large  and  deep  water  area,  and  bo  provided  with 
uon-soiling,  flushing  rim;  it  must  be  quiet  and 
effective  in  operation.     The  flush  tank  and  cover 
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ber  snubber  near  the  catch. 

Ilepairing  Tire  Chains.— When  the  cross 
pieces  of  the  anti-skid  chain  break  so  that  the 
chain  strikes  against  the  fender  in  pa.sslng,  it  is 
poor  practice  to  wire  the  broken  pieces  across  the 
tire,  as  tlie  wires  will  quickly  wear  thru.  Hy  wir- 
ing under  the  rim  a  more  permanent  repair  will 
be  secured. 

Battery  Lifter. — An  admirable  lifter  for  use 
in  raising  the  battery  out  of  the  car  may  be  made 
by  having  harness  snaps  riveted  on  the  ends  of  a 
leather  strap,   an    inch    wide   and   a   little   longer 
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Use  the  Rim. — In  cases  where  tire  trouble 
make  it  necessary  to  come  home  "on  the  rim," 
the  owner  should  do  just  that.  Many  drivers 
think  that  it  is  better  to  remove  the  rim  and  come 
in  on  the  felloe.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  damaged 
rim  is  cheaper  to  replace  than  an  injured  felloe. 
As  u  general  thing,  the  rim  can  he  repaired,  but 
the  felloe  usually  has  to  be  replaced  after  one 
of  these  trips. 

Upholstery  Dressing. — A  very  good  leather 
dressing  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
and  sweet  oil.     After  applying  this  mixture  with 


Hhould  be  of  vitreous  china,  of  9  gallons  capacity,     than  the  battery.  When  this  is  snapped  into  place     a  cloth  it  should  be  left  on"  the  leather  for  twenty 
with  flush   valve,   integral  stop  and  china  opera-     it  makes  a  convenient  handle  for  moving  the  bat-     minutes,   after  which   the  leather  must  be  wiped 


ting  handle.     The  cost  of  such  a  fixture  would  be 
Lbout  $30. 

The  basin  for  the  bathroom,  should  be  a 
fair  size,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  get  it  too  small. 
The  dimensions  must  be  at  least  27x22  inches;  it 


tery  around. 

•Skidding.— When  you  skid,  throw  out  the 
clutch  and  turn  the  front  wheels  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  the  car  is  skidding,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  driving  wheels  should  lie  slow- 


ped 

dry.  Ordinary  soap  and  water  makes  a  good 
cleanser  for  leather,  the  soap  being  applied  with  a 
sponge  and  wiped  off  with  a  chamois  skin. 

Tar  Stains. — One  of  the  most  unsightly  blem. 
ishes  on  the  bodywork  of  the  car  is  tar,  which  is 


may   be   either   vitreous   porcelain,      or   enameled     od  down  as  quickly  as  possible.     Never  make  that     frequeiltly  splashed  on  the  polished  surfaces  from 


iron,  with  Integral  back  and  apron,  depressed 
soap  dish,  fastened  with  bracket  supports  to  wall, 
with  low  down  faucets,  trap  and  waste  pipe  to  be 
of  belted  brass  for  paintings.  The  cost  of  such  a 
basin  in  porcelain  would  be  about  $40,  ahd  $34  if 
of  enameled  Iron.  Its  location  In  the  room  should 
be  near  a  window,  the  position  it  occupies  In 
tigs.  2  and  4  is  well  chosen. 

The  bath  tub  must  be  large  and 
of  good  manufacture,  5  feet  long, 
30  Inches  wide  with  3  Inch  roll 
rim,  heavily  enameled  inside,  and 
painted  outside  on  the  Job,  with 
compression  faucets,  china  name 
plates  on  handles,  connecting 
waste  and  overflow,  with  chain 
and  rubber  stopper.  Trap  for  tub 
may  be  of  lead,  but  preferably  of 
iron,  set  below  the  floor,  with 
deanout  screw  cap  at  floor  level 
on  bouse  side  of  tape.  The  bath 
is  made  in  three  principal  shapes, 
which  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  supporting  base.  The  form  with 
legs  will  cost  about  $32;  with 
cloeed  base  to  floor  with  finer  fit- 
ting, $48. 

The  laundry  tubs  must  be 
simple  and  strong;  size  30x30 
inches,  and  26  inches  deep,  with 
painted  iron  legs,  compression 
faucets,  brass  waste,  plug.  It-inch 
trap  and  waste  of  iron.  They  may 
be  either  of  earthenware  or  nat- 
ural stone.  The  use  of  enameled 
iron  should  not  be  considered  on 
account  of  Its  ease  of  damage.  The 
cost  of  a  set  of  two  In  earthen- 
ware, grade  B,  will  be  about  $40. 
If  of  stone  with  lower  cost  flt- 
tiogs,  but  standard,  cost  will  be 
about  $24. 

The  fixtures  described  are  all 
of  excellent  make,  of  good  mater- 
ial and  most  modern  in  develop- 
■aent,  and  are  designed  for  hard 
and  constant  use.  Their  appear- 
ance is  attractive,  and  they  will 
ba  found  to  give  excellent  satis- 
faction. 


often  fatal  mistake  of  Jamming  on  the  brakes  as    the  road.     A  good  solvent  for   the  tar  is  butter 

soon  as  the  skid  is  felt.  which  should  be  spread  over  the  spots  and  allowed 

Cylinder  Head  Nuts.— The  nuts  of  the  cylin-    to  stand  for  some  minutes  before  being  carefully 


der  head  should  be  tightened  down  occasionally. 
If  the  cylinder  head  is  taken  off  for  any  reason,  in 
replacing,  the  part  should  be  tightened  up  again 
by  screwing  down  opposite  nuts.  Each  nut  should 


wiped  off,  when  it  will  bring  the  tar  with  it.  Kero- 
.sene  may  also  be  used  locally,  but  with  care, 
f^r.cG  it  may  attack  the  finish. 

Stretched  Casings. — After  a  casing  has  been 
long  in  use.  sometimes  stretching 
develops,  so  that  it  takes  longer 
to  inflate  it.  A  stretched  tire 
should  not  be  pumped  up  too  tight 
and  Incidentally  it  Is  best  to  fit 
such  casings  with  inner  liners.  By 
this  means  a  good  many  more 
miles  can  be  gotten  out  of  them. 

Restoring  Aluminum.  —  It  is 
hard  to  restore  blemished  alumi- 
num to  its  pristine  luster,  es- 
pecially as  it  Is  difiicuit  to  get  the 
frosted  finish  back  again.  Try 
dipping  the  aluminum  parts  in  a 
bath  of  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  fluid  for 
some  time. — Alvab  H.  Pulver, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pig.  3.     First  Story  of  Farm  House ;  Kitchen  and  Laundry  Well  Arranged 


NOBTHERN  GROWN  SEED  NOT 
ALWAYS  BEST 


Fig.  4.     Second  Story,  Showing  Joor  Location  of  Bath  Boom 


HOME  TREATMENT  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE 
AUTO 


Every  auto  owner  will  sometime  have  to 
♦hit  the  repairman  and  give  him  a  Job.  However 
*klllful  the  average  owner  may  be,  there  will  be 
times  when  It  Is  economy  to  engage  an  expert.     A 

friend  of  mine  has  a  six-cylinder  car,  driven  about  long  enough  to  be  thoroly  warmed  thru. 
*.000  miles.  It  appears  to  be  In  perfect  order  and 
i^ently  made  a  continuous  trip  of  several  thou- 
••nd  miles  without  a  single  mishap.  Yet  he  is  to 
tarn  the  car  back  to  the  agency  station  for  a  gen- 
•'•l  lookover.  This  Is  good  Judgment  and  may  be 
tbe  means  of  fore-stalling  considerable  difficulty 
••ter  on. 

Running  to  the  garage  for  every  little  attcn 


be  turned  a  little,  then  Its  opposite  should  be 
screwed  down  somewhat,  working  around  the 
cylinder  head.  If  one  nut  Is  tightened  all  the 
way  down  there  Is  danger  of  springing  the  part. 

Adjustment  of  Carburetor. — Many  car  owners 
make  the  mistake  of  adjusting  the  carburetor 
when  the  engine  is  cold.  It  Is  always  best  to  make 
adjustment  on   the   motor  after   it   has  been    run 

And 
this  applies  equally  to  the  valve  tappets,  etc.  It 
Is  quite  probable  that  the  cold  motor  will  operate 
very  well  on  certain  adjustments  that  will  not 
agree  at  all  with  a  hot  engine. 


Practical  farmers  In  many 
localities  are  finding  that  north- 
ern grown  seeds  of  certain  crops 
possess  qualities  far  superior  to 
the  corresponding  varieties  pro- 
duced in  warmer  climates.  In  the 
case  of  potatoes,  oats,  barley  and 
certain  legume  corps  several 
northern  states  have  built  up  a 
large  and  growing  seed  Industry. 
But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  claims  of  these  northern 
grown  seed  growers  should  not  in- 
fluence purchases  of  farm  seeds. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  so  far 
as  a  few  of  our  farm  crops  are 
concerned  seed  grown  In  a  cooler 
climate  is  ojfen  preferable  to  seed 
of  the  same  varieties  grown  where 
the  seasons  are  longer  and  warm- 
er. Hardiness,  or  vitality  and  growing  power, 
is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  seed  grown  In  a 
locality  where  the  growing  seasons  are  com- 
paratively short.  If  hardiness  Is  the  quality  which 
one  wishes  to  secure  in  his  crops,  he  can  depend 
on  northern-grown  seeds;  but  other  qualities  must 
be  given  proper  consideration  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  developing  strains  and  varieties  of  stand- 
ard farm  crops  adapted  to  our  respective  localities. 
In  common  farm  practice  it  will  prove  un- 
wise for  farmers  to  depend  on  seeds  from  a  dis- 
tance, so  far  as  the  bulk  of  native  crops  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  of  corn  any  farmer  can  by 
persistent,    careful    selection    with    reference    to 


bath   room,      which   should   be  located    upon 


th' 


second  story  near  the  center,   and.   If  possible. 
wash  room   for  general  use  upon   the  flrst  sto: 


Valve  Stem  Expansion. — An  obscure  engine 
difficulty  sometimes  occurs  which  Is  manifested  by  such  characteristics  as  early  maturity,  yield,  qual- 
a  reduction  of  compression  when  the  cylinders  are  Ity  and  dependability  of  the  variety  grow  seed 
hot,  altho  they  may  be  known  to  be  tight  when  better  adapte.l  for  his  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tion needed  by  the  car  is  both  expensive  and  time  the  parts  are  cold.  This  is  caused  by  the  expan-  tions  than  \e  can  buy.  In  the  winter  wheat  and 
consuming.  It  often  happens  that  what  appears  sion  of  the  valve  stems  during  the  warming  up  rye  growir.g  regions  farmers  can  in  favorable  sea- 
"ke  «  serious  affair  would,  if  occurring  on  the  process.  Unless  a  proper  amount  of  clearance  Is  sons  grow  better  seed  for  local  requirements  than 
Wnder,  be  tackled  at  once  without  thought  of  call-  allowed  between  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  the  they  can  buy.  The  increased  yields  of  timothy  and 
'"K  on  the  repairman.  The  gas  engine  when  un-  tappets,  the  valves  will  be  prevented  from  seating 
'•stood,  yields  to  treatment  readily  and  with  the     properly. 

bought  of     "home  treatment"     these  notes  are  Magneto    Hint. — If    the    magneto    is    taken 

<*ered:  down    for    any    purpose,    the    permanent     magnet 

Overcoming     Squeaks. — Doors     that     squeak     should   never   be  left    without   an   ample   piece   of 
■»T   be    remedied    by    placing    a    small    piece    of     iron  or  soft  steel  across  Its  poles,  to  maintain  its    ers   could 
••ther  under  the  body,  and  by  renewing  the  rub-     strength. 


red  clover  resulting  from  selecting  and  perfecting 
strains  and  varieties  adapted  to  local  conditions 
afford  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  home- 
grown seed  over  that  purchased  from  localities 
where  conditions  are  so  widely  different.  If  farm- 
bo  induced  to  undertake  the  diivelop- 
(Continued  on  Page  16.) 
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and  act  without  reason.  Job  once  said.  "The  thing 
which  1  feared  has  come  upon  me."  and  we  are 
seeing  that  exempUfted  every  day  now.  Farmers 
have  always  prided  themselves  on  their  cool- 
headedness  and  calm  judgment,  and  there  was 
never  a  time  when  (he  world  needed  an  example 
of  steadfast  purpose  and  honest  endeavor  ntore 
than  now.  If  a  panic  should  tome  they  who  act 
sanelv  now  will  .he  beat  prepared  to  meet  it,  while 
a  disregard  of  sane  counsel  is  the  surest  way  to 
precipitate  one.  We  are  glad  for  this  criticism 
for  It  gives  us  an  excuse  to  repeat,  "keep  sane, 
and  be  not  afraid." 

A  Good  Suggestion 

DOCTOR  FINNEGAN,  Pennsylvania's  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  speaking  of 
needed  improvements  In  rural  schools,  said: 

"School  boards  will  find  that  the  Grange. 
Farm  Bureau  and  other  organizations  dlrec  ly  in- 
ferested  fn  the  Improvement  of  rural  condUlons 
will  cheerfully  cooperate  In  a  movement  of  this 
kind  Theie  Is  no  question  of  more  concern  to 
n  ose  who  1  ve  in  the  rural  sections  than  the  ques- 
ton  of  health.  The  health  authorities  a"d  the 
R°eS   cross  will   also   cordially  coopera  en     h. 
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Try  to  strengthen  your  mliid  by  bringing  into 
action  brain  cells  which  otherwise  would  remain 
undeveloped.  Try  to  find  enjoyment  in  things 
outside  of  your  routine  work.  By  so  doing  you 
win  find  yourself  better  prepared  to  enjoy  a  liappy 
and  useful  old  age  and  live  longer,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  city.  "Keep  out  of  the  ruts  and 
save  the  road."  reads  a  sign  frequently  seen 
along  fine  eastern  highways.  It  is  usually  within 
the  power  of  the  driver  to  keep  out  of  the  ruts 
and  In  time  wear  down  the  rough  places  and  so 
make  the  road  smooth.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
hlghwav  of  life.  Incidentally,  if  one  Is  preparing 
to  make  his  own  life  smooth  he  will  be  making 
life  more  pleasant  for  others.  Let  us  keep  out 
of  the  ruts,  of  the  road  and  of  the  mind,  as  far 

as  we  can. 

It  is  worse  than  folly  for  one  to  confine  him- 
self so  closely  to  business  that  he  gradually  loses 
touch  with  the  new  methods  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  younger  farmers  that  he  be- 
comes unreasonably  conservative.  He  should  cul- 
tivate the  reading  habit  so  that  he  shall  not  be- 
come pessimistic  and  fall  to  see  merit  In  any 
but  his  ways  and  those  of  his  father.  To  save 
himself  from  this  tendency  he  must  read  good 
books   and   visit  other   farmers   and   broaden   his 


Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Asa'n  and  Audit  BuH^au  of  Circul»t»a;     ^^d   Cross   wMll   aiso^   ^^^    Improvement  Of    rural  o^tlook.     Too  many  farmers  are  satisfied  with  a 

STtions  If  the  opportunity  >^^f  ""'"^^'L/Xe"  county  ^veekly  and  a  cheap  city  daily  or  semi- 
School  boards  may  ^''^^^PP^^'liniinBan  these  weekly,  and  waste  time  over  these  which  ought 
'''■^f"'r,«ncreriXtoperaUon  iifi  t^^^^  r.n-  ,,  ^e  devoted  to  keeping  in  touch  with  experi- 
der  rgreirse'vlce  not^on^rto  rural  communities  ,,,^^,  ^,^,,„„  ,,„,k  and  reading  Inspiring  articles 
hut  to  the  commonwealth  as  well.'  ,^  ^^^  ^ggt  papers  devoted  to  their  Interests.  In 
«=  .  ^ood  sue-estlon  for  rural  school  many  cases  the  farmer  who  broadens  his  outlook 
K  Hn]  one  That  shim  be  acted  upon  in  .y  reading  and  traveling,  finds  it  an  easy  matter 
locamv  We  to^  onen  find  a  disposition  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  in  h.s  old 
every  localit>.  ^^^^^  °  ^^  ^  ,he  public  age.  If  he  stays  on  the  farm  be  becomes  an  au- 
in  ^u^sUo'L  or  srhL"    management.      We    have  ..orlty    and  a  friend   of   the   young   men   in   h.s 
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Save  The  Savings 


IT  IS  said  on  good  authority  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  frittered  away  and  wasted  or 
lost  thru  Investing  in  worthless  stock,  regardless 
of  the  present  universal  unrest,  the  high  cost  of 


never  observed  that  the  elevation  of  an  ordinary 
individual  to  official  position  increased  his  capac- 
ity or  judgment  to  any  extent,  but  it  does  sotne- 
tlmes  swell  his  head.  The  rural  schools  would 
he  better  than  they  are  to  day  if.  long  >^SO.^^eTe 


community.  Fortunate  and  happy  is  the  old 
farmer  who  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  young 
men  and  become  the  envied  friend  and  counselor, 
of  those  who  are  beginning  to  feel  a  hunger  for 
the  better   things  in  country   life.     In   his  quiet 


of  the  present  universal  unrest,  the  high  c^t  of    ^^  ,,^,„  ^han  they  are  to  day  if.  •'>'>«^«° '.;"-;      ■--";'  ^   e„   he  con  e  ses     h  ngs    to   himself. 

living,  etc.  Many  are  selling  their  Liberty  Bonds  ^^^„  developed  an  educational  spirit  in  the    mome   ts.    ^^''«'"    °%^/*";*^  ^  1^^    beginning 

„  nrlr  to  live  during  the  strikes  now  so  preva-    ,„^„^„,t„      This  might  easily  be  acocmplshed    Ue    will    remember    that    old    qesnonbegling 


';^::;;n:rvi:  =  -zt:::.  t^l^p^r^J  ::r-':^rr  -.:;;-= -For;;.  sh.i  it  profit ^man." 

rerlUn  that^of  stoppin_g  produc-    ^^  j-^-  ,„   panning  for   better  schools    and    and  -n  an  -      Kind  of  success  lc.ms  large.  ^^ 


lent.      It   Is    

action  m  finances  than  that  of  stopping  produc 
tion  without  just  cause,  thus  cutting  off  income, 
and  then  using  up  invested  caplUl.     Others  are 
being  swindled   out  of   their   savings   by   invest- 
ments In  fake  or  non-productive  enterprises,  such 
as  oil    well   schemes,    western   mining   lands,   etc. 
The  promise  of   big  dividends   is   an   Irreslstable 
appeal    to    those    whose    greed    Is    greater    than 
their  judgment.     If  all  who  are  or  have  been  re- 
ceiving  big   wages   would   practice  greater  econ- 
omy and  Invest  their  surplus  In  standard  stocks; 
bonds,  or  War  Savings  Stamps,  the  income  would 
be  sure,   the  capital  safe,  and  the   wealth  of  the 
country    would    be    more    generally     distributed. 
There  are  mighty  few  farmers  that  could  not  find 
opportunity    for    profitable    investment    of    their 
spare  cash  right  In  their  own  business.    He  is  not 
u   good   farmer   who  seeks  some  outside  place  of 
investment  if  his  home  and  farm  needs  improve- 
n?nt. 

Shall  Wc  "Carry  On" 

ELOW  is  quoted  sunie  comments  by  a  valued 
contributor  upon  some  editorials  published  a 


school  equlpiuent. 

The  Farm  and  the  Farmer 

ARM  life  Is  for  us  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  se- 
cure  the   necessities   of  life.  "" 


Between  wiaring  out  and  rusting  out  on 
the  farm  there  is  a  happy  medium  well  worth 
striving  for.  The  old  man  who  has  cultivated  a 
hobbv.  a  diversity  of  Interests,  will  be  sure  to 
find  old  age  on  the  farm  more  pleasant.  By  so 
doing  he  win   help  himself  to  keep  well  and  be 


I 


IJZ^^::^^  Jl^^sa^r^r  f":    b.;^  ^b.  to  do  that  which  interests  him  most. 

a  fine  field  and  a  big  crop.     There  Is  something 

satisfying  In  big  crops  and  large  profits.     There 

U  poetic  beauty  In  fleUls  of  luxuriant  crops  an.^ 

pastures  dotted  with  fine  colts,  lambs,  calves  and 

niKs      If  we  are  missing  the  poetic  beauty  of  our 

surroundings   we  are   not   getting  half   what   we 

should  out  of  life  on  the  farm.     There  are  alwa>s 

two  thousbts  about  a  farm:     "What  did  the  man 

nake  out  of  the  farm."  and  "What  did  the  farm 
make  out  of  the  man?"  Much  as  one  likes  to 
see  success  follow  the  efforts  of  the  farnter.  one 

does  not  wish  to  see  the  success  come  at  the  price 

of  submerging  the  n.an  himself.     The  man  shot,  d 

always  be  master  of  the  situation;  he  ^hou  d  rt^n 

the  farm,  not  permit  the  farm  to  run  his  life  in 

all   its   details.      In   order    to   emerge    from    one  s 

farm  a  dominant  personality  one  must  cultivate 


Rural  Health  Problems 

MPROVING  health  conditions  Is  one  of  the  big 
problems  confronting  American  farmers  to- 
day Some  of  the  recent  investigations  In  den- 
tistry care  of  the  eyes  and  proper  nutrition  con- 
ducted at  some  of  our  rural  schools  afford  con- 
vincing proof  that  we  have  been  devoting  more 
attention  to  the  health  of  pigs  and  calves  than  to 
the  health  of  boys  and  girls.  The  comparison  of 
city  and  country  boys  by  the  draft  hoards  brought 
out  many  facts  of  Interest  to  people  who  are  prone 
to  boast  of  the  superior  young  manhood  In  rura 
districts.  The  Influenza  epidemic  last  fall  ami 
winter    revealed    an    alarming    necessity    of    ade- 


B^7nUi;;tr;i;n";:.;;;;m;Vl':L"p'ubllsheda    t;rm  a  dominant  personality  one  must  cuuiva^e  ^ -;-„■;;-- .aenuies  for  rural   communities 

couDle  of   weeks  ago      We  are  always  pleased  to    other  Interests  before  he  has  given  "^«  J^J'"^'/  ^11  of  these   facts  should   create  a  great  In- 

have  such   evidence  of  close   reading  as  this   In-     his  stength.     He  must  cease  his  to    s  with  enough  ^^^_^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,^  ^^^  coming  Nations 

dTcates^and  glad  to  have  free  expression  of  agree-    life  to  enable  him  to  clean  up   sn   K  ^^^-^^^^X  country    Life  Conference   at   Chicago.   Novembe 

tiento;  disagreement  with  what  we  have  to  say.       or  spend  an  hour  or  two  conducting  his  favorite  ^    ^^    ^^       ^^^^^   conference    will    bring   together 

hobby.                                                 ,            ,       ,,,,,.,„  many  representatives  of  national  and  state  orgam- 

Every  one  who  lives  on  a  farm  «'""»';  »'^>;°  ,J„,  concerned  with  the  development  of  coun- 

cultlvate  a  variety   of  Interests   so   tha     he   ma>  ^^^^  ^^  representatives  of  farmers   or- 

l.ossess  resources  for  the  Active  occupation  of  his  ^^>                       ^„,,      agricultural      leaders.      Rural 

,,l„d.      This   is  a  problem   that  should   be   g    e^  f,"  ^J  will  be  the  main  subject  dlscttssed  at  the 

most  thoughtful   consideration       Suppose      so^u  -  ^^^Jj^^       ^„,„„^  ,^,  prominent  speakers  llst- 

thing  should  happen  that  would  change  the  whole  conler 

^                                  Would  you   be   prepared   to  «d  on  tlie 


"The  editorials  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  last 
week  "The  Whole  Truth  or  Nothing."  and.  The 
High  Cost  of  Loafing."  were  gems.  Why  the  one 
this  week  entitled.  "Keep  Sane?"  -The  man  who 
wrote  "Pay  It  Now"  last  week  should  not  be  say- 
ing, "be  not  afraid"  this  week.  It  has  be<n  cus- 
tomary an  the  way  down  thru  the  ag.-s  for  biisi- 
ness  of  every  kind  to  "fear"  panics.-  If  a  panic  la 
coming  why  should  not  the  farmer  be  afraid?  It 
was  very  weU  to  "carry  on"  during  the  war  hut 
Mnce  the  war  Is  over  why  continue  to  work  twice 
as  long  as  the  other  Industries  on  a  fraction  of 
other  workers'  wages?" 

The  writer  has  not  convinced  us  that  the  ad- 
vice to  "keep  sane"  Is  not  good,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstance*  may  be.  or  how  ominous  the 
outlook  may  appear.  It  Is  because  normal,  good 
sense  disappears  for  the  time  being  that  mt.bs  col 
lect  and  become  outlaws,  that  people  trample  and 


course  of  your  life.  ... 

,aeei  the  new  conditions?  Study  the  l.ves  of  suc- 
cessful men  and  you  will  find  that  cultivating  a 
variety  of  Interests  has  proved  a  mental  Invig- 
orator  as  woll  as  preventative  of  nervous  all- 
n.ents  Thev  have  Ideas  and  hobbies,  many  of 
which  give  ihem  real  phasure.  When  not  busy 
with   routine   work   they   are  never   at   a  loss  to 


ed  on  the  program  are  Dr.  Oscar  Dowllng.  the 
aggressive  health  commissioner  of  Louisiana.  VUs 
Josephine  Corliss  Preston.  President  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Education  Association;  Miss  Ellzabe  ^ 
Fox.  m  charge  of  Public  Health  Nursing  ^^ork 
of  the  Anterican  Red  Cross;    and   Dr.   E«'S«°«J; 

Flsk.   director   of   The    Life    ««;-"«'""  J^/^'^/^e 
Hon    A    F.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  father  of  tue 


with    rJuiine   work   they   are   never    at   a   loss   lo  """•  ".  *  ;^    'Agricultural    Extension     Act.      wiU 

Unow  how  to  spend  a  few  enjoyable  hours,  ^htny  «-';\^;:.*'^^,t^,ame    principle  of    fe.leral   aid  in 

times  these  Incidental  Interests  are  as  profitable  -    ^^         ^.,^,   ^,,   ,„,,,    ...ay   be   applied 

as   the   work    they    regularly    perform.     _B>    thus  ccoie     ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^.^^^   ^^^_   ^^^^^^ 


sense  uisaiii>tr<»>"  •"•   '■—   "  j     „_    .i.^    nrnrk    thev    reEUlarlv    periorm.       l..t     v......     -      ■  ,        _j    „,jii    <ii<i(<ii<««    bills    now    oei"!"^ 

pects  for  farming  or  other  business  the  most  fool-    aHn>^"'^^  suggestions     thoughtful     study,     ference. 

:   .     ..  .      ^  .-    ...   1.1   %.^  ♦n  honnrttB  niinip  slrlckeU  tilVe      inese      BUBfe^o-- 


:iL  epidemics  will  also  be  considered  by  the  con- 

thoughtful     study,     ference. 

» 
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HARRISBURG  LETTER 

Fighting   For    the   Potato   (^rop. — 
State    Agricultural     Department     ot- 
flcials.  having  received  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  wheat  and  rye  seeding 
this  fall  and  statements  that  Imlicato 
a  large  and  profitable  corn  crop  for 
the  state  are  now  bunding  their  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  next  year's  potato 
crop,  which   because  of  price  condi- 
tions is  expected  to  be  undertaken  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  many  counties 
of  the  state,    notably   the   industrial 
sections.     Special  attention  is    being 
eiven  to  the  spread  of  information  to 
show  how  to  control  the  potato  wart 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  year 
In  the  lower  anthracite  field  is  being 
passed    along    so    that    farmers    and 
growers  In  other  sections  may  under- 
stand the  drastic  rules  that   had   to 
be  formulated.      At   the   same    time, 
attention  is  being  called  to  the  fact 
that   there    are  certain    varieties    In 
this  state  which  are  immune  and  the 
Importance  of  making  8cle<tioiis    of 
seed   potatoes   now    is   being   empha- 
sised   The  potato  wart  campaign  has 
reached  a  stage  where  the  pest  can 
he  eliminated,      or   become   a  costly 
nuisance,  or  worse.     In   th."  L<higli 
County  district,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive  farms,    hard    work   has   kept 
the  disease   away   and    In   Schuylkill 
and  Lackawanna  counties,  extensive 
potato  raising  counties.  It  has  been 
checked.     The  plan  of  Pennsylvania 
for  getting  rid  of   the  pest   and   the 
manner    in    which    the    federal    gov- 
ernment  will  cooperate  will   be    the 
theme  of  several  addresses  by  Secre- 
tary Fred  Rasnui?sen  and  D.rect()r  J. 
G.  Sanders,  of  the   Bureau  of  Plant 

" T"hV Marketing    Problem.— -Efforts 
of  the  State    Bureau   of   Markets   to 
«t  first  hand  Information  from  the 
housewives       and      housekeepers     of 
Pennsylvania    as    to    what    Is  wrong 
with   the   markets    so    that    steps    to 
correct    what     Is     P"««'hle     are     not 
meeting  with   the  success  that  tliey 
merit  because     people    are     no*  f"" 
swerlng  the   questions  put  to   them. 
Just  exactly    why     the    Information 
asked    Is   not    forthcoming,      no    one 
seems  to  know,  hut  what  has  come  to 
hand    Indicates    that    the    habit    of 
going  to  the  corner  grocery  has  been 
growing  a  lot  and  that  the  payment 
of   the    charge    for    delivery    Is    pre- 
ferred to  taking  a  basket  to  market 
and  buvlng  direct  from  the  farmer. 
The  reports   In   some   cities   indicate 
that    what    Is    needed    Is    the    estab- 
lishment of  the  ol.l  time  relation  be- 
tween the  man   or  the  woman   wltn 
the  market  basket  and   the  man  or 
woman  from  whom  to  buy  regular- 
ly the  butter,     eggs,     chickens  and 
other  things  for  the  family  table. 

The  Forestrv  Racket. — Capitol 
HIU  Is  watching  with  considerable 
interest  the  development  of  tne 
contest  in  the  State  Department  of 
Forestrv.  On  the  one  hand  there  Is 
the  executive  branch  of  the  commls- 
Blon  with  Its  old  time  methods,  and 
on  the  other.  Commissioners  P'nchot 
and  Shoemaker,  determined  toJ:how 
that  the  system  is  wasteful,  rnere 
win  be  a  battle  that  will  be  worth 
watching  and  it  Is  by  no  means  un- 
certain that  the  whole  way  of  con- 
ducting the  State  Forest  system  with 
over  a  million  acres  may  not  be  turn- 
ed upside  down  and  a  new  plan  or 
administration,  Inspection  and  salea 
evolved.  .  , 

Changes  on  the  Hill.— In  this  con- 
nection It  l8  Interesting  to  note  tnc 
manner  in  which  the  Sproul  admin-. 
Istratlon  Is  getting  rid  of  some  peo- 
ple in  departments  who  were  either 
obnoxious  politically  or  else  did  not 
fit  m  with  the  new  business  plans. 
The  governor  has  been  putting  into 
effect     without      any      adverisement, 
several    changes   In     methods     which 
have  literally  revolutionized   tlepart- 
ments  and  this  has  enabled  the  drop^ 
ping  of  men  who  were  found  t»  com- 
bine lack  of  svmpathy  from  a  politi- 
cal standpoint  and  from  speeding  up 
of  business  as  well.     The  changes  in 
system  reallv  began  while  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session   and   the  reor- 
ganization  of    the   state    and    health 
departments  started  it  without  many 
people  being  much  the  wiser. 
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Farm  Bureau  Membership  Dues 
Increased. — Cavuga  and  Onondaga 
Counties  have  held  their  council 
meetings  and  have  voted  to  double 
llieir  memberjBip  dues,  making  them 
^1  yearlv.  This  action  will  tloubt- 
les8-be  the  policy  for  the  state  after 
the  conference   of   farm   agents   and 


committeemen  in  Ithaca  next  week, 
as  there  is  need  everywhere  of  more 
funds     It)     make    good     those     with- 
drawn   liy    the  government,    to  cover 
the   extra   cost   of   operating   the   bu- 
reaus, and  to  make  the  National  Fed- 
orafion  of  Farm  iiureaus  an  offecllvo 
force.     Farmers  in  general  are  pleas- 
ed with  the  work,  and  feel  that  tiny 
cannot    well    ask    for    further   public 
funds   to  support   it    until    the   mem- 
bers  themselves   show    a   real    appre- 
ciation and  willingness  to  support  it. 
State     Conference    of    Farm      and 
Home  Bureaus. — All  next  week  sev- 
eral hnn(Iro{l  delegates  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  Cornell  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  the  occasion   being  the   an- 
nual conference  of   extension    work- 
ers.    The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Geneva  Experiment    Station    and 
the   State   Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture.  C'has.   S.   Wilson,  and   the  head 
of   the   Foods   and     Markets     Depart- 
ment.  Dr.   Kugone  H.   Porter   will   be 
the   main    speakers.      There    will    be 
much  interest  in  the  hitter's  address 
due  to  the  attack  on  Dr.  Porter  by 
the  Governor  who  in  recommending 
his  dismissal   makes  a  direct  attacK 
on  farmer's  interests. 

Need  of  Better  Winter  Wheat 
Seed. — The  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  taken  a  survey  of  winter 
wheat  conditions  in  the  state,  and 
reports  that  it  is  rare  that  a  field  is 
found  having  over  90  percent  one 
variety  of  wheat.  Admixtures  of 
other  varieties  and  of  rye  make  a 
poor  quality  crop.  Seed  that  is  99 
percent  pure  only  should  be  used  and 
to  secure  this  the  college  advises 
sowing  small  seed  plots  to  develop 
pure  seed,  or  the  buying  of  seed  of 
known  purity  and  freedom  from  weed 
seeds.  The  college  will  advise  as  to 
sources  of  the  latter  and  better  type 
seed. 

Potatoes     and      Cabbage. — Choice 
potatoes  are  reported  as  bringing  as 
high  as  $1.50  per  bushel  in  western 
and  southern  counties,     but  central 
counties  are  carrying  at    $1    bushel. 
Some  deals   on    the    hundred    weight 
basts  have  been    made   at   $2.20    per 
cwt.  The  Western  crop  Is  very  short, 
according    to    federal    crop    reports, 
varying   from    3  2   percent  of  normal 
in  Iowa,  to  4S  to  61  percent  in  mid- 
dle western  states  and  72  percent  In 
Colorado.  Shipments  have  been  made 
earlier   than    usual    from   these   sec- 
tions,   due    to    early    maturity    and 
higher    prices.      Shipments    of    cab- 
bage from  this  state  increased  from 
107  to  142  cars  lost  week,  very  little 
as  compared  to  the  400  cars  weekly 
in  1918.     Long  Island  is  furnishing 
but  very  little  cabbage  as  there  the 
crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Instead   of   leading  In   cabbage   New 
York  is  this  year  fifth,  with  Colorado 
leading.     Ohio,     Michigan,     Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  have  also  drop- 
ped   back    in    production    this     year. 
The  market  la  not  Arm.  quotations  on 
Danish  running  $20  to  $30  f.  o.  b. 
but  the  former  prevailing.     Cortland 
County  Is  again  pronounced  the  lead- 
ing crop  In  the  east,  with  Madi-son, 
Onondaga  and   Chenango  counties  a 
normal    crop.       Here    the    crop    will 
average  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,    some 
fields  having  blight,  others  showing 
a    fine    crop.     Cayuga    County    will 
average  7  tons.     Wayne  and  Monroe, 
where  aphis  caused  much  loss,  will 
average  4  to  5  tons.     Ontario  6  tons. 
Orleans  and  Niagara.  3  tons.     Some 
kraut    factories    used    domestic   cab- 
bage at  $20  per  ton. 

Northern  Apples  a  Success. — A 
Malone  orchardlst  reports  that  of 
1200  known  varieties  of  apples  50 
are  grown  In  the  far  northern  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  but  only  25  with 
any  degree  of  success.  With  these 
varieties  known  to  be  adapted  to  the 
climate  an  extra  well  colored  and 
fine  flavored  apple  can  be  grown  on  a 
paying  basis.  Too  many  northern 
growers  try  to  get  results  from  ap- 
ples that  do  not  respond  well  in  this 
cold  region. 

Farmers  Protest. — The  Onondaga 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and 
the  Cortland  County  Home  Bureau  in 
annual  s'-sslon  last  week  protested 
the  attack  on  farmers  evident  In  the 
Governor's  recommendation  that  Dr. 
B  H.  Porter.  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets  be  dismissed  from  office 
on  no  charge  other  than  that  he  had 
been  active  in  looking  after  farm- 
er's Interests,  which  is  the  main  ex- 
cuse for  the  office's  existence.  In- 
dividuals and  dairies  are  taking  up 
this  mistaken  and  evidently  partisan 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  state's  ex- 
ecutive. 

Highway  Motor  Express  Service.— 
The  farmer  is  as  depen-'ent  on  the 
access   to   the    markets   as   he   is   on 


the  productivity  of  bis  farm.  The 
hauling  by  motor  truck  of  farm  pro- 
duce to  market  is  a  great  help  to 
both  growers  and  consumers.  Nas- 
sau County  does  a  lively  business  in 
delivering  produce  by  trucks.  An 
effort  is  l)eiug  made  to  have  all 
trucks  utilized  for  freight  on  return 
trips  as  well.  Poughkeepsie  runs  a 
truck  service  to  New  York  City,  with 
a  .schedule  of  rates  to  all  points  on 
the  way.  Buffalo  sends  a  similar 
service  to  Springville.  The  Nation- 
al Motor  Truck  Committee  at  7  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City  will  con. 
fer  with  any  organization  wishing  to 
develop  such  a  service. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


"Agricultural   Week"   at   Trenton. 
— There  will  be  interesting  exhibits 
at     "Agricultural     Week"      here    in 
January  next.     The.  exhibits  will  be 
seen  at  the  Slate  House,  Second  Reg- 
iment   Armory,    Trenton    State   Nor- 
mal   School    Auditorium    and    other 
points.     A  commercial  apple  exhibit 
will    be   staged    under    the    direction 
of  the  State    Horticultural    Society. 
Premiums  will  he  offered  for  apples 
in  barrels,  boxes  and  hampers.  Prof. 
Frank   App   will    have  charge  of    a 
state     corn    show,    as     usual.     The 
State  Potato  Association  is  planning 
this  year  for   its   first  real  competi- 
tive  potato   exhibit.      There  will   be 
classes  for  county  exhibits  as  well  as 
individual.      The  New  Jersey    State 
Poultry  Association   will  again   hold 
its  annual  show.     Some  forty  dairy- 
men  showed   Interest  enough  In   the 
market  milk  exhibit  here  last  Janu- 
ary  to  make  entries.      The     coming 
m'lk  show  will  be  judged  by  experts 
and    Is   designed   to   show   milk   pro- 
ducers just  how  good  their  milk  is, 
how  It  scores  and  in  what  manner  it 
falls  short.     An  exhibit  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  for  the  farm  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Trenton  Chamber  of 
Commerce.     Mrs.  Frank  App,  leader 
of    the    home    economics  department 
at    the   State     Agricultural     College, 
win  be  in  a  charge.     The  New  Jer- 
sey Sheep  and   Wool  Growers    Asso- 
ciation will  have  an  exhibit  of  New 
Jersey  grown  wool.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  has  been   asked    to 
make  an  ex*hil)it  showing  the  stand- 
ard grades  and  market  grades  of  all 
the  common  cereals,  and  to  have  an 
expert  In  charge  who    w'!»    «*?'«','? 
the  varieties.     A  commercial  cxhinii 
of  hay  from  the  New  York  Hay  Ex- 
change will   be   combined   with   this 
exhibit.  , 

Defends  Milk  Laws.— As  a  sequel 
to  a  fight  on  the  high  prices  of  milk 
in    Morristown,   and   a  charge   made 
m   some   quarters    that    the    Morrjs- 
town  board   of   health   thru  its    en- 
forcement of  regulations  «"[Jounding 
the  product  was  responsible  for  tne 
high  prices,  the  board  has  submitted 
a  report  to   the  public   in   which   it 
defends  Its  action.     When   the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  complained  about 
he  increased  cost,  the  milk  dealers 
sfated  that  stringent  and  rigid  regu- 
KU«ms  enforced  by  the  board  caused 
them  heavy  additional  expense    and 
S  as  a  result,  the  cost  of  milk  be- 
came higher  to  the  consumer     The 
question  was  brought  to  »  c»ma^  \l 
L    mass     meeting    held     ^f cn"y    '" 
Morristown.  and  the  result  was  tnai 
?ie  city's  board  of  aldermen  request- 
15  the  board  to  hand  in  a  report  on 
thP   matter     which    was   done.      The 
board  pointed  out  that  the  «tate.  not 
a°one   the   local   board,    was   respon- 
B  hie  for  many  of  the  strict  regula- 
Sns  whl^h   entailed   added  expense 

i"o^K  rwrer.!i.rnordM 
rsbi^---"^'^^^"^^ 

renor?  went  in  o  a  detailed  history 
of  health  affairs  to  show  the  neces- 
sity for  stringent  regulations  for  the 
handling  of  milk  and  the  need  of  a 
Ta^w"  VnfS^mg  P-,t---V--  iU^r'ii 
Ta^e^  Tf'"  yphoid'feVer  in'Morrisown 
were  traced  to  Impure  milk  and  im- 
pure   conditions    pertaining    to    its 

production.  /\„«r. 

Demonstrate  Farm  Drainage  Oper- 
ation -The  first  farm  dra  nage  dem- 
^n;,"ation  took  place  during  the 
week  on  he  farm  of  Clark  Dllatush 
prAident  of  the  Mercer  County 
^^'a;,!  of  Agriculture.  7«r  R^bblns- 
vnie.  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers.  -Talks  on  farm 
drain;ige  were  given  by  Dr  J.  u. 
Lipman,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experl-- 
mer!?  Station,  and  other  prominent 
exnerts  on  the  question. 


Porkers  You 
Ever  Had  4^ 


YOTTT.T,  »j  »st  tuit:- 

Yi.iril     he     wi  rr..u(l 

1  ynu     vull     want     to  ^li^'W 
your     h.>i:«     to     all     your 

CahSino 

C»l-Sino   TiSn     your    feed     produre     morj 
oork   in   leu  time;  Vwm-V*  m<'tm- ,  »..m1s  oil 

Cal-Sino    ii   in.de  lor   hogi   only.     1'    '""J,  , 

lLs.ir    .;r»K.NT«Dt...n,f,yoo«r»n,,rn-r.vb.tk. 

\IT  fiinrae  Itmnn  Montr.  .\nrpi:ri.  la-,, 
trrJ,'  loffU«I?«.  li<li):  —  -MV  hon  «'<"  ''^V  \ 
taiiah  iMkiua.  but  icIIMn  on,  utek  afur  Mnrting 

o/lhrfttd 

Thiy  artragtd  ottout  65  105. 
trhtn  1  out  thim  anil  nov  a/let 
Jour  monlhs  tlnu  arrrui/r  ITS] 
hs.  II I  tiiid  tfurliil  (  lU-Sino 
at  onee  uhin  I  vt  thttti  t  am 
turt  ihti/  voulil  V  iiuli  a'.Ulhtav- 
itr  tiu  n<'U\" 

Send  60c.  $1.25  or  $2.50  for 

I     trial    packaga    and    natne  of 

^tOG     .*l    nearest     dealer;     Milijut     to 

'^StoraTI"! Bl    rtfiin.l   if  viiu  arc  n"t  ulla-  , 

"^  — .'ii    j,rt  g„p,  ,t  ij,,t  i»„  weeks 

ret'iil.ir  US4*. 
Tha  Cal-Sino    Co.    Inc. 
pt.    H-4.      Baltimore.    Md. 
Vu»»  remrmbrr  i  -.s — inUit 
round  ttUoiB  tea. 


I       '  ^ 


World's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


•■■•a"  auiter  Metal  ShinRlcs.  V-Crimp.  .Co'ru- 
o.ted  Slwidinit  8«ain.  Pai.iti-I  or  Galvanuwi  Koof- 
fnCT  Sidi"pir?»ariboird.  l>«mt..  etc ...d.rect  to  y..u 
.t'ai.lk-Brttimraetoryi'r!..,  I',,^t.,ely  gr«it«« 
oaocTcrBWl*.    W*  pay  tha  Fr*lB«it. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  IcaaaoutUat  thr«e  ordinary  roof  a.    No  paint  in«  | 
S^etSri.Ouar»nte«J  rot.  Ore.  rust ,  l.KhtninK  piuof. 

Fiee  looting  Book  ^ 

Crt    our    wonderfully 
iw    rri»a    ar.<l    Irea 
samt'lev    "«    i»ll    dl- 
t»rt   t')  >i'U  and  a»»«  j 
Tou  money-  Aall  for 
Bock  So.  11301. 


LOW  PmCEO  6AMGES 

Loweat  pricra  oa  iUady-lUda 
Kim-Proof  8t«lGara»e«.8«t 
DpanrpUe*.  Sand  poatal  for 
Gtrac*  Book,  ahowinji  atywa. 
TMBCOWMM  mt».  CO^ 
I  UUllMI  »••  »■■   t-t.i.a»vO. 


FR££ 

Samples  & 

Rooting  Book 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualiltf  Service        Satisfaction 

Btryiee: — Wo  h»Te   hripwl   with  hm*et 
sdTice     hunJredt     of     farmert     in     tfce 
E»it.      We  miffht    le   »bl»   to   help  7««' 
Writa   HI — do  obUgat^on   wbktever. 
n  td«  o-ade  nark  m—a»  guklUyl 

'  Rot(Uot  Bono  Fortlllier  C«-.  Rudlnt,  r>. 


AW  TOW 

a»»ler      too 
RMdIDfBOM 

FcrtlUacf. 


Writo  to  r 
tooUet  bdO 
lariber    Ib- 

lormMloD. 


Wicks    . 
t*  Trim  I 

N* 
SNiek* 


SiMll 


0  Cenf  s 

S^KEROSEIIE 

or  C*al  OH  will  kwo  this 
1  lamp  in  operation  for  »0- 
HOUM  and  WiU  produco 

300CANDLEP0WER 


I  of  the  purcot.  whitest  and  best  light 

known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 

out  or  get  out  of  onler.  Sun  pie.  Sale. 

Absolute  satisfaction  guarantept 

[  Send  for  catalog  ahowing  lamps  for 

Vevery  purpose:  also  special  totro- 

fcductory  offer  and  agency  pro- 

kpooition.    Write  today.  • 

iniin  uwr  •  mm  fnitin 


$25  DRESS  SZ  $15 

SREAT     MONEY    SAVING     OFFER 
Hiiv    diren    from    maimfarturer.      Be    enniln.fl 
\\,nn    f.r     nor     bi«jklit     »h<iirtfiit     -New     ^<>>'| 
l»t<-..t   drf-^i    kUles. 

EMERALD  PRESS  MFO.  CO.. 

12  W.    I7tli   St.  .   Near   Sth  A»« . 

New    York    City 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 

•  «w  «   ;i    \rar«   In   Oie   fur  tO'intw 

VvoDfAfl  I  b.i'c  n«  rtnit  tn  pay.  aell 
ft  CIUIVWI  (iirK-t  to  maniifartiircr^  anil 
mn  pav  \nu  top  irnes  for  all  l>ind«  of  fur- 
s.n.l  me  a  tri.il  sMtincnt;  If  1  rlia«c  yo.  till 
i.ihi'r*:  if  net,  ii-ll  ric. 

George  SipIer,THR"'BilirM.7s"N  j. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Nove.iiijei    1,   l.i 


Itorember  1,  1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


9—421 
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I.ONIAl|^ 


There  is  no  other 
salt  like 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL   FARMER'S 

SALT 


It  contains  only  soft, 
flaky  grains.  Some 
brands  of  salt  are 
composed  of  hard  cubes,  others 
of  flaky  grains  and  small  cubes 
or  odd  sized  grains.  It  is  the 
wonderful  uniform  flakes  that 
make  up  Colonial  Special  Farm- 
er's Salt  which  cause  our  salt  to 
dissolve  the  quickest.  Our  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  produces 
these  soft  flakes.  It  is  the  very 
highest  grade  for  all  salting  pur- 
poses on  the  farm. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 


NEW    PLAN    FOR    PAYMENT    IN 
PHILADELPHIA  TERRITORY 

A  new  plan  for  milk  payment  has 
been    agreed   upon    for   the   Philadel- 
phia  territory.      Surplus   has   always 
played    a    very     important    part     in 
every   price    agreement    either    pi)si- 
tively  by  Its  presence   In  the  supply 
or  negatively  by  Its  seasonal  absence. 
The  probable  proportion  of  it,  its 
value     for     manufacturing     purposes 
and  the  capacity  of  Individual  milk 
buyers  to   utilize  it,   have  been   sub- 
jects that   furnished   endless   ground 
for  argument.      During  every  month 
of  this  year  the  surplus  has  been  on 
the  market  up  to  the  present  time. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for 
handling  the  question.      In  the  past 
It   has  been   done  by   making  in  ad- 
vance an  allowance  In  the  price.  This 


Jones  Company),  Robert  W.  Balder- 
ston    (of  mter-State  Milk  Producers' 
A.ssoclatlon).        to       calculate     each 
month  the  average  price  of  New  York 
92-score,   solid    pack    butter   as   pub- 
lished  by   the   United   States   niireau 
of  Markets  for  that  month  and  to  im- 
mediately inform  all  concernt'd  wliai 
this  may  be.     Payment  for  all  addi- 
tional milk  above  referred  to,     to  be 
made   at  the  rate  of   120    percent  of 
butter  price,  as  thus  established  for 
each  point  of  butter  fat  In  the  milk. 
For    example — Farmer      "A"    pro- 
duced 

2.100  lbs.  milk  in  October 
2,000  lbs.  milk  in  November 
1.900  lbs.  milk  in  December 


Average    2.000    lbs.   of   milk   during 


Cfctcaja.  m. 


.  AKRON.  OHIO 
BaHalo.  M.  Y.         B«»to«.  Mm*. 


Allasta.  Ga. 


Ta^  Your 

FURS 

TOA  SUSKIND 


The  Raw 
Fur  House 

ef 
Reliability 

Writ*  New  for  Our  Pric«  List  O 

and  b*  lore  to  have  font  iwina  on  our 
mailioc  list  to  pott  you  (or  the  lemmn.  It 
is  rr—.  It  wUl  pmy  »oo  wall  to  know  oar 
qnoUHow  M  w*  pay  axaetly  what  w*  quota 
ET*rrihlp««Btncwnsaar  paraonal  attr-' — 
ita  aaparataifraqOMtcd 


ihlpmantracai 
Wa  hald  abii 


,1  attaotiaa. 


>  hatd  abipvanta  aaparata  ii  raqnaaiaa. 

A  wall   lltaatratfNl   trappar'a  jnlda_wfll.bi 

ulad  f  raa  oyon  ra«oaat.  WmrrtUm  TODAY, 

A.  Suskind  &  Co. 

_    (ST.  ia»4      ^    .    -.   „ 


FREE     INFORMATION 

Larsmt  rrtvirnj  on  7"U' 

L  unall  ratch  of  furi    »e 

\%n  t*nn«r»  and  manu- 

Irarturrn   of   caltl*    ana 

Ihorw    bide«    f'-r    "laU, 

1  rohmt.    raei  and  mittaoa. 

i  Ladtp*    Kur«  from  ooon, 

annwum,    fd'  niuftkrata. 

Btnk.     m)'<M«.     badirm. 

tkunk   •i><t  r»t)Wi«  T»«- 

Idfrinlrt    work    on     ■I'^r 

beadi  anil   nu*    Tell  u» 

U>«    klnii  "f  fur  y.ni  ha;* 

._^^^^  and  we  will  auawer  fully. 

WJW.  WEAVER.  Cmtoaa  Tawat.  Raadlaj.  Mtch. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horae  or  Cow  bida.  Calf  or  oUiar  all  in« 

,"h~"  or  far  on.  and  -'•';•«,':;" 
lnt.>  coal.  (  for  m^n  anrt  w..n.rM).rolH^ 

1^  ^a  will  aaai  yaa  laaa  Ibaa  to  buy 
tb'in  and  br  worlh  mora. 

0«  IH«aW««a4  aatalaa  rl^" '.'"'"i 
lnfo.m.t,..n.  It  fU.  how  to  t*"^;'  «•» 
»nd  c»r»  f .T  hl.lM  :  how  and  wli..n  wo 

tH,  th,  rr.-.^-i.i  bMh  "•>•;•■•;",„•;:: 

iil,  a«*laa  praaaaa  on  r.iw  an.l  li.Tfu- 
jrJt.  «*f  »-'  oth.r  akin.,  -"'oul  the 
fur  r""'"  and  raiue  Irophlrt  we  aeii, 

••tTn' -'.•  W.  r..«>t.T  rot  out  «^ 
oth<-r  ..  call  ear  Faaklaa  baali.  .holly 
Sl,otcd  to  »«,ln.,n  1.1.>-.  .«  ■■"'«•• 
neck. car  and  olbcr  Bnr  (.ir  gam.rnl.. 
with  pricc«  .  al»ol«r  «ar»aata  r.m.a* 

a4a<  a«a  raaalr.*'  .       .    , ,_hi-^ 

You  ran  li»»c  cither  book  by  »ndinr 
Tour  r..rrc<-t  addrrs.  oajnlar  which,  or 
toth  l-».k»  If  TOO  n«~l  both.     A<ldr<-« 

Th*  Cro»*T  Frtsiaa  Fur  ComoMty. 
C?!  UyeU  Av«,  «oe*e»t«r.  N.  Y. 


This  Bam,  Silo  and  Cattle  Show  Thrift  and  Intelligence 


TaaB^DCI    r<"*  *"*  *>l''*'  ^Tf^ 

^Ifca       THAPPlllS!    piiMi|»>.    Ncw.llua- 

^Ji^BB^    t>ook  teib  bow  to  irap  fox.  '>'<>'\J^ 

.^■■^^Pk    ,kuok.    woU,     mlok.MC    «aier«en 

^*    %V       iMten  irapa.   ..rrich  tuM    n.akertMd 
gt^N^wT  tTw^CT  St.  aaaa.  ««  Na.  Tart 


(alia 


Trtipprs 


We  r^eed  Immediately 

Skunk.  Muskrat.  Opossum, 
Raccoon.  ^c<,  Bear,  Mink, 
Beaver,  Lyn*.  Mart-n,  etc. 


FURS 


We  need  furs  badly  to  meet  the  demands 

of  our  outlets  and  are  ready  to  pay  higher  pncoa 
than  ever  before;  we  can  use  all  the  furs  you  can 
ship  and  will  pay  •■*Ti»4au    <aiir 

Hishest  Marlcet  Prices  •'KyTcSJS"  - — -—^ 

No  matter  where  you  ship  your  raw  furs  they  eventua  ly  J-e^^'^N^'ci^'^V 
Wh^^vItUfied  Jith  or<hn.rr  price.  ^^  hen  you  Can  ship  direct  to  G«..  L 
Fox  of  New  York  and  get  highe»t  N«w  York  market  priceiT 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

Yon  ffet  fall  value-not  a  penny  deducted.    For  yeara  our  system  of  er»d- 
furs.    Your  ehipment  will  be  held  to  order  if  desired.  ^         —-*—•. 

Trappirt  Bulde- Shipping  Tagi-llarket  Riports-FREE 

^'  Get  tho  lat A  information  on  fur  prices     Don  t  .h  P  .  dollar  . 

worth  of  furs  until  you  compare  »°' •»'^" '/♦'^  -  1  froeshipp^nK 

«lvance  information-sent  free  on  reqne.t^  ^'^iL^i  Vol^^d 

taesmnd  Trappers  Guide.    Ship  bU  your  furs  to  Geo.  I.  fox  ana 

♦e^  record  breaking  prices.    You  Uke  no  chances. 

mnlmmm    Mmtl»f motion 

219.164  W.2Sth  STRECT 

NEW  YOrnC  M.  Y. 


has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  for 
it  has  proven  not  to  be  a  safe  policy 
to  go  to  price  extremes  for  short 
periods  of  either  shortage  or  surplus. 
Ab  a  result  of  many  conferences  held 
in  October  and  November  a  plan  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  the  following 
brief  memorandum  issued  as  ad- 
vance notice  to  all  concerned. 


Memorandum    of    Conference    Oc- 
tober 16th.  1919. 

The  price  of  milk  for  future  to 
farmers  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Total  production 
Of  each  farmer  for  October.  Novem- 
ber and  December.  1919.  together 
with  the  average  of  these  three 
months,  to  be  posted  in  respective 
receiving  stations  and  duplicates 
with  the  office  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association. 

This  amount  to  be  appli«-d  to  the 
farmer's  individual  production  dur- 
ing following  nine  months  as  a  guide 
in   determining  prices. 

The  maximum  price  to  be  paid  for 

lOCrf  of  this  amount  during  January 

lOC/o  of  this  amount  during  Feb. 

lOO'/f   of  this  amount  during  March 
I  lOC/f  of  this  amount  during  April. 

ItC/r   of  this  amount   during  May. 

IIO'^  of  this  amount  during  June. 

IIOCV  of  this  amount  during  July. 

105'"r  of  this  amount  during  August 

lOC'c  of   this  amount  during  Sept. 


lEO. 


'get  record  breaking  prices,    x  ou  i»i 

GEO.  I.  FOX 


Additional  milk  produced  during 
those    months,    if    any,    to    be    paid 

thus: 

A  committee  of  three.  Pennock 
Sharpless  (of  P.  E.  Sharpless  Co..) 
Henry   Woolman    (of   Supplee-Wills- 


these  three  months.  If  he  produce* 
2.500  lbs.  milk  in  May.  2.200  lbs. 
(110<7r  of  2.000  lbs.)  would  be  paid 
for  at  the  maximum  price  and  300 
lbs.  at  the  price  for  additional  miilt. 
If  butter  averaged  60  cents  for  May 
he  would  be  paid  120';'c  of  60  cents 
or  72  cents  for  each  point  of  fat  or 
$2.88  for  4  percent  milk  at  receiv- 
ing station  door. 

Prices  on  direct  shipped  milk  to  be 
calculated  by  paying  for  the  surplus 
at  a  price  proportionately  lower 
than  the  maximum  price  as  is  the 
difference  in  the  two  prices  at  re- 
ceiving stations   in   the     50-60    mile 

zone. 

When  tenants  move,  the  average 
of  the  farm  for  previous  term  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  computation.  New 
shippers  in  business  to  be  paid  for 
50  percent  milk  at  maximum  price 
and  50  percent  at  the  computed 
price. 

No  dealer  can  be  allowed  to  P«y 
for  any  part  of  his  supply  of  milk  on 
the  calculated  butter  basis  unless  be 
carries   all    his   own   surplus,   unless 
he   posts   the   average   production  »s 
above    indicated    and    files   with  the 
office   of    the    Inter-State    Milk    Pro- 
ducers*  Association  a  duplicate  cop> 
of  each  notice  so  posted   and  uni^^ 
he  co-operates  with  that  office  In  tbe 
matter  of  keeping    all    price    agree 
ments.      The   Inter-State    Milk    Pr^ 
ducers'  Association   expects  all  dea 
ers  to  deduct  the  commission  ^"*  ^^^ 
Association    by    its   members  and 
remit   the  same  to  the  central  ofBC^ 
Dealers    who     do    not   so    co-opera 
should  not  of  course  expect  to  corr 
under  this  agreement. 


i 


Unlike 

Other 
Pipeless 
Heaters 

IT  is  tubular  constructed  ana 
square  housed. 
Not  that  this  unlikeness 
from  other  pipeless  heaters 
.would  beanythinginitsfavor, 
tf  it  didn't,  in  our  opinion, 
accomplish  more  than  they 
'do;  or  do  what  it  does,  more 
to  your  liking. 
'But  it  does. 

[Therefore,  send  for  circular 
and  find  out  why  it  does,  and 
Iwhat  it  costs  to  do  it. 

I^Ebsr.Y  Heating 

CoA\pANy 

234  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dealers  Evcrywiicre 


This  agreement  covers  all  points 
in  the  territory.  Any  one  of  the 
three  parties  subscribing  thereto, 
(tho  distributors,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  farmers'  organization)  re- 
serves tho  riglit  to  ask  for  a  con- 
ference to  consider  the  situation  if 
it  feels  its  interests  are  being  Jeopar- 
dized tliercby. 

This  plan  will  return  more  to  tlje 
average  producer  than  the  arrange- 
ment in  force  at  present,  since  most 
of  his  milk  will  be  paid  for  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  present  one  which 
has  naturally  had  to  be  reduced  by 
extreme  fluctuations  in  supply  on  the 
part  of  those  dairymen  who  ap- 
parently feel  no  individual  respon- 
sibility for  the  condition  of  the 
Philadelphia  market  and  whose  milk 
has  generally  been  in  excess  of  any 
regular  demand  as  fluid  milk  or  as  a 
manufactured  product  and  has  there- 
fore been  manufactured  into  pro- 
ducts which  had  to  be  hold  at  a  low- 
er price,  or  stored  for  some  future 
demand. 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


-[ 


■ — "^rC-^* 
■^ 

^    v_^    -    with 

PULLMAN 

VENTIUTORS 

kcapt  j«ur  l>«rn  free  of  foul  mir.  makrt 
•  li*ftlihier  condition  for  cattle  ind  horirs 
wd  •  safe  pUte  for  cropi.  A  ecicntific 
«Aaost  Tentilator  ••ally  applied  on  any 
i«o<.  Hundrfda  in  use.  Write  for  prlcei 
tad  further  information.  Agents  Wanted. 
rVLLMAM  VENTILATOE  *  MTQ.  CO. 
801  W.  York  Ave.,  York.  P>. 


[WB  PAY  f^^^l 

Do  Your  hat  bring  you  ••  ">«!> 
monrv  at  you  want  tntm  tof  Are 
you  dUappolnted  when  you  f« 
TOur  chrckf  It  will  r«T  TOU  »<> 
»hip  your  full  coUccium  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  orders  whuh 
muM  be  filled  quickly  I  will  pay 
the  higheit  pricet.  Al»o  an  e»tra 
additional  5<  on  all  ihipments 
over  $50.  Check  will  be  »ent  the 


tame  day  ahtpment  arrivea. 
Send  ahlpment  now.^    " 


5% 
BEN  CORN" 


5% 


3C5  SCVCirrM«Ml 


SOME  GOOD  RECORDS 

Dairymen  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  facts  regarding  The  Cum- 
berland County  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation which  just  closed  its  fourth 
month  of  activity. 

Report  for  month  ending  October 
14th  of  the  Cumberland  County  Cow 
Testing  Association.  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Number  cows  tested  during  the 
month,  260. 

Number  cows  producing  over  40 
pounds  of  fat,   19. 

Owner  of  cow  producing  most  fat, 
G.  L.  Strock.  Breed,  Grade  Holstein. 
Freshening  date — Sept.  25th.  Milk 
produced,  1411  lbs.  Butterfat  pro- 
duced, 69.1  lbs. 

Owner  of  cow  producing  the  most 
milk,  I.  V.  Otto.  Breed,  pure  bred 
Holstein.  Freshening  date,  Sept.  3. 
Milk  produced,  1800  lbs.  Butterfat 
produced,  63  pounds.  Mr.  Otto  also 
bad  a  cow  which,  during  the  month, 
gave  1482  lbs.  of  milk  and  51.9  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  an  animal  that  fresh- 
ened on  February  21st.  1919;  this  is 
a  pure  bred  Holstein  cow  likewise. 

Number  cows  producing  over 
1,000  lbs.  of  milk.  36. 

Total  milk  produced  by  these  36 
head,  36,964  lbs. 

Average     production    per   animal, 

1.0  27  lbs. 

Average  butterfat  production,  43.6 

lbs. 

This  Is  the  Initial  testing  associa- 
tion in  the  county.  Mr.  A.  A.  Rau- 
dabaugh  is  the  official  tester  for  the 
25  members  comprising  the  organi- 
zation.—P.  L.  Edinger,  Secretary 
and  County  Agent. 


COW-TESTING  WORK  IN  CLINTON 
COUNTY 


lURRY  LEVY  'i.\^H^il\ 


>ne  Low  Factory  Price  To  AH 


"a  pay  only  one  timll  fnrtney 
— ItvWayoqbay  anolil  reUable 

^Star  Sw««p  Grifuler 
,  w<a  (lOHT  far  the  lul  SO  yeaia. 
Jtlrtnda  corn  and  tmall  graloa  per* 
"etly.  Capacity,  wnrkmanafalp.  and 
■aitflala  fally  (uaraateod.  Wrlia 
v  twkM  and  prIcrL 

I'M  PtlMV  Mr*.  COMPANY 
_H«JL*«..  Haw  Lailwef  II.  Ohia 


SKUNKi 


W«  pay  hlghtst  o»«h  prl«"i  fr" 
all    staple    ton     Skunk.    Mink. 
Minkrat.     Har"<nn.     Bed    For 
'  Kjnrv  fun  a  »r*<lalty.   ini^"2 
,in<  Sll.er  and  Croaa  Fo«.  ri.h 
^  '.r.     Marten,    ef.       E»t.     IKTO 

Om  enniimiM  i.r<>m:.t  retums  and  llheral  pollnr  are 
*^  fcelrijrtnii  ijM  ji.H.meni*  from  all  North  Anieri<-a. 
iJarta  lo  M„i,-„  Send  for  free  I'rlat  I.Irt-  A"''!'^?, 
■•  1.  JEWETT  4  SONS,  REDWOOD,  M.  V.  Dept.  12 


The  Clinton  County   Cow  Testing 
Association  is  now  in  the  fifth  month 
of  operation.     This  association  Is  one 
of  the  projects  toward  the  establish- 
ment  of  better  dairying    In    Clinton 
County.     A  large  silver  cup  has  been 
presented   to  the  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation and  will  he  held  by  the  dairy- 
man  who   possesses  three  cows   pro- 
ducing the  highest  total   amount  of 
milk.     The    man    winning     the    cup 
three  times  will   possess  It   perman- 
entlv.     During  the  past  month    the 
following  men  have  had  cows  eligible 
for  the  honor  roll,  which  is  based  on 
40  lbs.  of  butter  fat  or  1.000  lbs.  of 
milk,  during  a  period  of  thirty  days: 
T    C    Kryder,     Mill  Hall.     4;   J.  G. 
Nolan,  Mill  Hall,   1:      J-  H.  Dunkle, 
Mill  Hall,  l:   J.  W.  Kiester,  Lamar. 
ICE    Wells,   Lamar.    1;      George 
Gummo,  Mill  Hall.  1.— S.  A.  Hamil. 


FACTS 

An  interesting  160  Page  Book  on 

Raw  Furs  and 
Trapping  Free  of  G)8t 

to  the  first  Five  Thousand  Trappers  and  Fur 
Shiooers  who  write  for  it. 
OuT  Fur  Price  List  and  Market  Reports  w.ll  also 
be  mailed  free  on  request.     Send  your  name  and 
address  today  to  Dept.  I 

LEWIS  BAER  &  CO«lnc  Baltimore,  Md 


The  Oldest  R>w  Fur  Houae 


EttabUihed  60  Yean 


Fill  in  ihii  Coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mad  today.  .         t^  -««rf. 

rill  in  mil  v^i~  .  BAFR-FACTSand  all  your  pncelutitnd  nurket  reports. 

Witltout  obligation  lend  me  BAtK-rA*..  i  o  ann  .    r        r 

R.  F.  D Boi 

Name ~ 

__^ Snte     - 

Poai  OAcc. 


^  ^      I 


Please 


Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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November  1,  191}. 


Dairying  as  a  Business 

FRANK  A.  HAYS,  DELAWARE 


The  purest  concentrates — 
20  percent  DIGESTIBLE 
protein;  this  means  MILKJ 

Full  Udders! 

FuU  udders  make  a  paying  dairy  Full  "^^ers  are  due 
to  good  blood,  good  care  and  good  feed.  You  can  t  go 
wrong  on  the  feed  if  you  choose 

UNION  GRAINS 

It's  a  concentrated,  perfectly  balanced  ration,  consider- 
abli  IheSSrth^a  home  mixed  feed  which  will  produce  the 
sSn^eVSTd  results.  Highly  nutritious,  bulky.  appet.zmg 
HttleToes  a  long  ways.  24  percent  protein;  5  percent 
fat;  10  percent  fibre.  No  fillers.  Always  the  same  de- 
pendable  "union  of  fine  grains." 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed:-Fine  for  fiesh  building  and  con- 
ditioning.  Horses,  mules  and  dry  COW3  do  well  on  It,  10 
^rcent  protein;  ZM  percent  fat;  12  percent  fibre. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash:-Makes  eggs  in  abun- 
dant? licause  it  contains  all  the  essentials  m  the  correct 
proportion.     An  excellent  mash. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash:-Young  chicks 
attafn  spJdy  development  on  this  feed  which  contams 
15  percent  protein. 

Ubiko  Pig  Meal:-A  weight  builder— at  low  cost.  Kgs 
like  it.     18  percent  protein;  5  percent  fat;  8  percent  fibre. 

Emtu  Uhlh  Ftti  tonSoma  to  At  kithstmJari  td  jot  IS  |f«« 
Jn^rtoo  Cf«/n,.     Try   rt«n,     5«u/  /or  o»i  record  t\mL 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.    DeptP      Cmdnmti,  0. 


UBIKQ 

^dalancedIrations 


7*i*' 


*«■*' 


/,,!■   'til   7r//vM    Slack 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


»  DonfaU,  Pomrfol.  R*likbl«.  Mm. 

air*.    Built  to  lut:  to  do  hmtd. 

hmrr  work.    Um«  Om>w«  FmI. 

Pall  >i  to  H  hot»«-pow«»««  »M 

lUte  n.  H.P       Kmt  Io  otmrt.      No  enuiklnr       No 

5;2fc3it      EnT"*  book   b-.     *  f^"**   '>^"««  "• 
TU  OTTAWA  ••AlWrACTOBINC  CO. 


UIIMIIIIIIIIIIimillllllllllllllllllillllllllHH 

I    William  P.rQmptonfa    | 

2  OaTcranMat    ■o<>  Munklpal  Bond*  ^ 

~         Omt  •  QiMr«r  Ctntury  In  IhU  Btulntu         C 
S  14  Wall  Siraot.  Now  Yorlt  S 

H     st.u«i  '^'^•«°       E 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiii»""'= 


■^  TheJujto.Centeiiis.the    ^^ 


logical  Place 
"-'  To    ^ 


-^j^ 


^^^^  Young 

\i\jMM^^^       Men  of  today  are 
fortunate  to  live  in  the 
age  of  the  Auto  and  Tractor 
Business.  It  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness In  the  world.  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  wonderful  future  for 
ambitious   men. 

BiE  Demand  For  Trained  Auto  Men 

Think    of    it!— Six    million    automobiles    in    use    and 

thmund.  m«r»  »»lnic  -^  dallT    K«n..n«  >t«  nislwd  to  th*  limit    TralnM  .uto- 
tarawnoi  iww  "'■"V    _,n_|H>r»    Tlw  d«n*nd   tinKU,   the  .upplr      That  •  Uw 

tli«  trainrd  «u'  ini'li.lf   man 

Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 

W»  Siiarmntw  to 
quaHrr  v'fu  for  a 
I*t*iti'>n  •«  rh»uf- 
ffvir.  rr(i«lr  mBti. 
te4t«r.  demon -ilralnr, 
w^ 

.'.X 

to  SM*  imwiUily  wr  r«fand 

9»ar  Mootfr- 


Complete  Tractor  Cour«e  Included 

f.mu.l.tc  1n«nirtl.>n  nn  the  ran-.  rr\^^'  »"'■ 
nialiilriunr*  of  trart..r»  l«  •Iw  inrlii4«l  In  our 
ri-iiil«r  .Mito  rourtw  Trartor  manufarturrr«  «li« 
full  r.»<i»r3lion  Inttrnatlonal,  W"lln»  and  Km- 
,r».n  Br.ntintliani  t  •*  ha>e  v'.t'^K  luachinM 
with  u»  f.>r  the  l*nfflt  nf  our  rtudenu. 
Braiing  -Wddint  ami  Tire  Rcfairinf  Taufht 
In  S.-itarntp  »'(rtir?«M.  BU  monev  Ramerl  by  Train- 
fil    (■■.mi^tcnt    Mrn    In    The*-    I.inM 

Fraa  Catal««  —  GItm 

maipt«t«     inf<»rm»tloo      Willi 

.irwa  of  .^IwmI    and    MltMp- 

r.  fro« 


Bi«  FactaritI  Eh^otm 
Our     School — In     fact 

th.T  aMi.U-'l  in  th'  •rraac.- 
iiM«tvf  oar  prf..'nt  \:*tnnm. 
flM*  »a«r  •«  roolpniMrt 
aai  «ar  aMkoHi  tmi  h-mnXi 

1  «ur  S"  hi 


m.nt,  alaeartval  Wtt.r. 

»«»l»».4»i «<»«>■«  Whu  far 
It  Baltar  MUl.  |un>a  train 
and  t—M  aa  lHRMlr.<la  do. 
iNir  aaarsau*  p»«K.-*t.  ywa. 


Michigan  State  Auto  Schooi< 

'Most  Prooressivo  Auto  School  in  AmfHca— 'In  tht  Ifrart  of  the  Auto  Industry 

^i^V9^->^o°oa^^^^rvt  Detroit.  MiclL.U.S.A 


Much  difficulty  is  experienced  by 
the  ordinary  farmer  in  getting  his 
farming  on  a  business  basis.  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  business-like  meth- 
ods are  the  only  methods  that  pay. 
The  old-fashioned  hit  or  miss  type  of 
farming  can  no  longer  exist  because 
land  values  will  not  permit.  The 
('.airyman  who  knows  what  it  costs 
him  to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of 
::iilk,  a  iwund  of  butter,  the  heifer 
i::itil  she  comes  into  milk,  and  the 
bull  until  he  is  old  enough  for  serv- 
ice has  his  dairying  on  a  business 
basis. 

The  first  and  most  Important  step 
is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  stock.     In 
deciding    upon    this    point    there     is 
much  room  for  study  and  considera- 
tion.    The  breed  question   is  a  hard 
one    to   settle   and    must    largely   be 
settled  by  the  individual.     The  breed 
that     is    best   suited     to    the     needs 
should   be  selected.      The  productive 
capacity  of  the  herd  is  the  greatest 
factor  of  all.     The  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
improvements  that   can   be  made    in 
this    particcular    line    by    Judicious 
r.iethods.     Every   progressive    dairy- 
man should  be  a  member  of  a  cow- 
testing    association    unless    he    can 
keep   his  own   records  economically. 
It   is   better   business   policy   to  keep 
five   good  cows   than   twice   as  many 
p  )or  ones.     The  Inferior  cow  in  the 
herd   always  pulls  down   the  profits, 
hence  the  importance  of  a  uniform- 
ly   high    productive    capacity.     The 
fact    that    considerable    profit     often 
cornea   from   the   sale    of    pure-bred 
stock    for    breeding    purposes     must 
not   be  overlooked,     and     pure-breds 
are  known  to  be  more  uniformly  high 
producers  than  scrubs  or  grades.  Un- 
der  all  circumstances  only  bulls    of 
outstanding  merit  should  be  used  In 

the  herd. 

Proper  management  of  a  herd  is 
indispensable  to  success.  No  dairy- 
man can  be  successful,  no  matter 
how  much  capital  he  Invests  in  the 
herd  or  how  superior  the  Individual 
anl.-nals  are  unless  he  la  a  good  man- 
ager. 

Success   Is  largely    dependent    on 
methods  of  feeding.  Too  many  dairy- 
men fall  to  study  the  feed  question 
or  to  make  use  of  the  vast  amount  of 
data  that  has  been  accumulating  at 
the      different     experiment     stations 
tbruout    the  country    for     the     past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  farmer  will 
do    well    to    lake    advantage    of    the 
findings  of  the  investigators  at  work 
along  these  lines.  Thru  the  study  of 
teed  analysis  it  is  very  easy  to  cal- 
culate the  relative  feeding  value  of 
feeds  available  and  thus  know  which 
furnishes  the  largest  supply  of  avail- 
able nutrients   at   the   smallest  cost. 
Cost  alone  is  not  enough  to  consid- 
er;     the    effect     upon    the     general 
health   and   thrift  should     be     given 
due  attention.  It  Is  possible  on  near- 
ly every  farm  of  the  different  dairy 
districts  to  adopt  a  cropping  system 
that  will  furnish    all    the    roughage 
and  most  of  the  concentrates  requir- 
ed by  the  cows.     Feed  cost  Is  often 
taken  as  the  cost  of  production.  This 
is   wrong  because  such  Items  as  In- 
terest, depreciation,  taxes,  risk,  shel- 
ter, and  veterinary  services  are  then 
left  out  of  account  and  the  cost  ac- 
count Is  far  from  complete. 

The  interest  charge  is  considerable 
on  pure-bred  stork  and  should  be 
made  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  the 
locality.  The  Interest  on  a  $150  cow 
at  six  percent  would  amount  to  $» 
per  year.  The  risk  would  be  a  con- 
siderable Item.     The   shelter  charge 


,>joyemDer  1,   r.'lt). 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  WORK 
(Continued   from   Page   3.) 
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would  be  about  $5  ordinarily.  The 
veterinary  chage  will  vary;  the  de- 
preciation charge  should  best  be  cal- 
culated in  with  the  interest  charge. 
About  eight  percent  for  the  two 
items  would  be  a  reasonable  figure. 
These  add  considerable  to  the  cost 
for  the  year  and  should  never  be  lost 
Sight  of. 

A  complete  record  of  production 
must  be  kept  for  each  cow.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  the  scales  and 
the  Babcock  test,  and  It  Is  very  con- 
Tcnient  along  with  this  record  to 
Iteep  the  feed  record.  With  all  these 
records  complete  the  dairyman  is 
getting  his  business  upon  a  compre- 
hensive basis. 

Some  men   are  so  busily  occupied 
or   for   other   reasons  are   unable  to 
keep  the  necessary  records.  The  cow- 
testing  association    is  a   remedy  for 
this   diflRculty.      The      benefits     that 
come  to  the  members  of  these  asso- 
ciations In  the  way  of  making  pos- 
sible the  elimination  of  the  inferior 
cows   cannot    be   too  highly  empha- 
sized. In  Denmark  the  average  year- 
ly butter  production  has  been  raised 
from    112    pounds   in    1884   to  about 
300    pounds   at   present.      The   work 
Of   improvement   thru   these   associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  shows  sim. 
liar  results.     A  report  on  the  five  as- 
sociations of  Iowa  in  1912  shows  an 
average    annual    butter    fat    produc- 
tion of  217  pounds  for  the  2950  cows 
tested,     while    the     average    annual 
butter    production    for    the   state    is 
only   140   pounds.      The  test  associa- 
tions are   thus  enabling  Iowa  farm- 
ers   to    keep   only    profitable   produc- 
ers.     Aside    from    the    above   advan- 
tage is  the  stimulant  to  co-operation 
and  to  community  Interest.     The  as- 
sociation   Is    an    educational    factor 
and  will  do  much  to  create  the  very 
desirable  neighborly  Interest. 

The   keeping  of    a   dairy   cost  ac- 
count is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice 
•but  a  matter  of  necessity.     This  may 
be  done  either   by   the   dairyman  or 
by  the  tester  employed  by  the  asso- 
ciation.     The    latter   only    furnishes 
the  farmer  with  a  list  showing  milk 
and  butter-fat  production  by  periods 
together   with   feed  consumed.     This 
has  been  shown  to  be  Incomplete  as 
far  as  total  cost  is  concerned.     The 
other  Items  that  have  been  previous- 
ly mentioned  together  with  feed  and 
labor  charge  should  be  placed  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  dairy  account   and 
the  value  of  products  and  calves  pro- 
duced placed  on  the  credit  side.  The 
differences  of  the  totals  of  the  right 
and    left   sides    of    the    account  will 
then  show  the  i)roflt  or  loss.  The  cost 
of  producing  the  different  dairy  pro- 
ducts can  be  determined  by  a  studr 
of  the  account  also. 

From  the  business  standpoint  the 
quality  of  the  livestock  must  corres- 
pond with  the  land  upon  which  it  i» 
kept.  This  means  that  only  the  best 
dairy  cattle  can  be  profitably  kept 
on  high-priced  land,  and  It  does  not 
mean  that  quality  Is  a  disadvantage 
on  land  less  high  in  price.  Since 
most  of  the  land,  especially  of  the 
corn  belt.  Is  now  selling  for  all  that 
It  Is  worth  from  a  productive  stand- 
point the  improvement  of  the  dairy 
herds  thruout  the  country  is  impera- 
tive. The  application  of  business 
principles  by  our  dairymen  furnishei 
a  means  to  this  end. 


Irst  prize  at  the  Trenton  Fair  for 
hlB  corn,  and  is  now  selling  it  for 
seed.  His  yield  was  75  busht-ls  to 
the  acre.  His  .soil  was  fair  but  the 
season  was  very  dry.  His  yiold  was 
considered  very  good  for  the  soli  and 

season. 

Another  boy  cleared  $100  from    a 
Yery   old     peach     orchard.     Another 
student  made  a  clear   profit  of   $394 
from   73    apple    trees   that   had    been 
neglected    for   over    40    years.      Last 
season    was    his  second   year    In    re- 
newing    it.       Still     another    cleared 
$217  in  a  hog  project  carried  on  un- 
der the  pasture-self  feeder  plan.     In 
one  section  of  the  County  where  we 
bare  done  considerable  work,      over 
3,000   fruit  trees  are  being  planted, 
mostly    by    our    students.      Another 
section    will,      I  believe,      equal    the 
number,  those  setting  out  trees    all 
being      vocational     school     students, 
several     not    over     seventeen     years. 
Other  boys  are  enlarging   in   potato 
work,  corn,  etc.     None  of  the  project 
would    be   considered    completed    un- 
less a  cover   crop,      mostly  rye   and 
tetch,  was  planted  in  the  fall  where 
possible. 

A  farmer  whose  boy  has  been  fak- 
ing vocational  agriculture  was  ask- 
(d  a  question  concerning  fruit 
trees.  His  answer  was,  "I  will  have 
to  ask  my  boy."  The  spirit  of  the 
boys  Is  typified  by  the  following: 

In  a  discussion  of  farming,  one  of 
the  boys,  who  is  planting  510  fruit 
trees,  said:  'Wait  until  you  see  our 
place  in  a  couple  of  years."  These 
boya  are  bulMing  for  the  future  and 
that  future  will  be  closely  associated 
with  the  farm. 
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Friction  Eats  Up  Power! 

"P>  Y  taking  proper  care  of  your  machine,  you  can 
■^  get  83%  of  its  initial  power  at  the  drawbar. 
If  the  work  of  your  machine  isn't  made  easy  by 
using  enough  oil  of  the  right  kind,  you  are  rob- 
bing yourself  of  power  that  the  makers  of  your 
machine  intended  you  to  have. 
Just  suppose  you  have  a  2-cylinder  20  H.  P.  engine. 
At  500  r. p.m.  there  are  500  explosions  per  minute  in 
each  cylinder.  Each  explosion  hits  the  piston  head  a 
blow  of  more  than  four  tons.  Think  of  this  tremen- 
dous strain  on  every  working  part  of  that  machine 
every  minute  of  the  running. 

You  see,  it  doesn't  pay  to  cut  down  on  quantity  or 
quality  of  your  lubrication. 

Think  of  Those  Gears! 

How  lonfr  will  they  last  if  you  use  a  poor  quality  of  prcise  that 
lets  those  tempered  teeth  crunch,  metal  against  metal,  at  every  turn  of 
the  wheels  i 

Crew  Levick  Clicmists  and  rnginecrs  know  your  marhinrs  and 
the  work  you  demand  of  lliem.  They  know  the  kind  of  lubricant 
that  works  best  in  each  kind  or  type  of  maihinc— because  they  have 
been  studying  lubrication  problems  ever  since  tliere  has  been  need  ol 
such  lubricants.  Tiiat's  why,  whenjrow  buy  Crew  Levick  products  you 
know  you  are  getting>jw/  the  right  type  and  quality  for  your  machine. 

//  iioor  Jealtr  Joan'l  tarru  Crtv  Ltvick  pnJurli,  tnJ  u$  fJi  namt,  aln  iht  mak* 
onJ  tear  ofvour  tnrlot,  aula  or  Inick,  and  we'll  •<■»  that  uou  an  supfilieJ.  tVt  wM  ttnd 
you  our  FREE  tookkU  on  aulomotik,  Irador  and  truck  luhritalion. 

CREW  LEVICK  COMPANY 

OlJetl  and  Ont  of  the  Largtti  ProJuctr$  of  Pttroltum  ProJucU 

J31  North  Broad  Street  .^^ 

Philadelphia 
NEW  YORK  •   CHKAGO  •  BOSTON  .  SYRAOISC 

SubudtATy  CitiM  Sarric*  Companr 
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SOME  OLD  PUBLIC  MAKKETS 


Public  markets,  both  municipally 
and  privately  owned,  have  proved  to 
be  such  Important  factors  In  the 
ijrban  distribution  of  foodstuffs  that 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Penn- 
lylvanla  Department  of  Agriculture 
la  making  a  survey  to  find  out  bow 
many  public  markets  there  are  in 
operation  thruout  Ihe  state.  Letters 
and  inquiry  blanks  have  been  sent  to 
the  Mayors  or  Presidents  of  Council 
of  all  cities  and  incorporated  places 
in  Pennsylvania  having  a  population 
of  one  thousand  and  over. 

The  replies  still  are  coming  In. 
and,  to  date,  58  markets  have  been 
reported.  Of  this  number,  32  are 
open  or  curb  markets  and  26  are  en- 
closed market  buildings.  Fourteen 
of  these  markets  are  doing  both 
wholesale  and  retail  business  and  It 
la  believed  that  they  play  a  very  Im- 
portant part  In  marketing  the  locally 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  of  the  markets  In  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  in  operation  ever 
lince  Colonial  days  and  still  are  do- 
ing a  thriving  business.  What  better 
argument  is  needed  for  the  worth  of 
public  market  institutions  to  the 
consumers  than  the  survival  of  those 
old  markets? 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  Is  planning 
to  get  more  detailed  Informaton  re- 
Kardlng  the  markets  that  have  fail- 
ed, as  well  as  those  which  have  s  .c- 
teeded  so  it  will  be  possible  to  be 
tome  a  clearing  house  of  Informa- 
tion and  be  of  assistance  to  the  vari- 
ous cities  in  solving  their  special 
narketing  problems. 
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Peerless  Feed  Mill 

Double  crusher 
roll,  machnc-cut 
plates.  Grinds  bet- 
ter quality  feed 
with  less  power, 
grinds  green  car 
com,  small  grains  and  alfalfa.  Also 
furnished  with  cast  plates.  Sizes  I  i 
to  20  H.  P.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog. 


The  use  of  artificial  light  to  stim 
ulate  egg  production  can  do  no  »•;  . 
to    the    hen    if    the    practice    U  n^^ 
overdone,    because    a    longer    wii 
day  is  normal  to  the  descendants 
the  jungle  fowl. 


Two  reasons  for  keeping  down  the 
.weeds:  They  deprive  the  crops  of 
moisture  and  draw  on  the  soil  for 
food  the  crops  need.  In  other  words, 
Weeds  rob  the  crops  cf  food  and 
erlnk. 


Peerless  Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3 
H.  P.  engine  you 
can  run  this  14- 
inch  machine 
successfully.  Will 
pay  for  itself  in 
one  year's  use.  Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops.  Sold  on  thirty  days 
frcetrial.  Write  for  price  and  catalog 
A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Lancaster 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  •t....luU»  r»rt.  A  Itrttr  f«rm»r  brmiiM 
tats  utonmrat  of  old  b»»«  to  lu.  »n<l  «*•<>» 
w^  Ibn  •<■«  worth.  W.  mid  him  »n<«,«»i« 
him  on  the  .pot  rh«-li  for  $148  4«.  ••'•"o-f,''.  *» 
his    bMO   o(f«wl    W  M   o«   urn   «"* /""^^ 

ua  on*  oa  r«iuwt) 

For  Bert  Price  Send  Old  Baf*  to  Knott 

ibla.      You    fct   »    ii<iu»f»   »nd   hon**   ae»l    rrom 

Mnd  check  or  t>»»  c»iib  \mmf<hmu)r  on  nnit* 
TiooSr  Writi  u.  fur  pr..-.  lit  or  br.ii«  >-u» 
Si^to  u»  y"UT««lf.  l-h-ne  <"  »  d<>.lr»J>l». 
^  »»^"  «"  Prt«  -Itt.  o.ue,'(..,,.^  g, 

DaTid  N.  Knott  s  Sons,  pi  a.d«i»su.  p.. 


Kerosene  Light %Vl^  FREE 


iter,  Pa. 


BEATS  C-.S  0«  ELECTRICITY 


Make  your  home  briRht  and  cheerful,  •aving  •"•-•••"  ""J?  ; 
Governm/nt  and  leading  Universitytests  prove  this  wonderful 
Ji«»AlSdin  nearly  five  times  as  effic.  nt  as  Ijest  round  wick 
SMn^ame  lamps.  Burn.  50  hour,  on  on*  goUon  coinmon 
k«Sin?(coal  oil.)  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  CJ-m^g;^- 
ea«v  to  rwrate,  won  t  explode.  ,  WON  OO'-jJ  .***■""*- 
GUARANTEED.    Prove  tor  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

Ten  Nights  Free  Trial 

that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.    If  not  satisfied,  re- 

um  at  our"exponse"'  $10(»  .'{•y'S.p'a/'^^fjAt.lTiLADDIN 
lamp  equal  io  every  way  to  this  r  EW  MUUbi^  o  Ai^uui.^. 

CtK  YOUKS  FnEE  each  locality  to  whom 
customer,  can  be  referred.  In  that  way  you  ""av  fW^  y""^  own 
»rith^tS«t.  Be  the  fortunate  one  to  write  firet  for  10  OAT 
FREE  TRIALOPFKII  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

SIwSL».ioiv«"  rmmmmbtoftn  blame  matMbaUK^_^____ 
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Vetinsytvania  Farmer 


November  1.  1919. 


Prinem  AB^rt  u  mip- 
ptitdin  toppy  rmd  baf, 
tmiyrmdtinM,  hatuittm* 
pound  and  htdf  pound 
tin  hamidon — and— in 
that  cloMty,  practicai 
pound  cTytt*d  glaua 
hwmdoT  with  uponf 
m»i»t*nmr  lop  that 
jkMfW  «*•  tohacco  in 
0mehp9>facteandition. 


PUT  a  pipe  in  your  mouth  that's 
filled  brimful  of  Prince  Albert,  if 
you're  after  smoke  peace  I  For,  no 
matter  how  bad  has  been  your  pipe- 
past  P.  A.  will  hand  you  such  to- 
bacco joy  you'll  wish  your  job  was  to 
see  how  much  P.  A.  you  could  get 
away  with! 

You  can  "carry  on"  with  Prince 
Albert  through  thick  and  thin  and  no 
matter  how  hard  you  test  it  out  you'll 
find  it  true  to  your  taste  and  tongue. 
You'll  be  after  laying  down  a  smoke  , 
biffrage  that'U  make  the  boys  think  of 
the  days  in  France!  | 

Prince  Albert  never  tires  your  taste 
because  it  has  the  quality!  P.  A,  is 
made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process 
which  cuts  out  bite  and  parch— assur- 
ance that  you  can  make  new  smoke 
records  v<nthout  any  comeback  but  real 
smoke  joy  every  time  you  fire  up! 

N.  C 


SIMPLE  STORAGE  FACILITIES 
By  J.  P.  STEWART 

We  have  certainly  had  a  wonder- 
ful growing  season  thruout  the  East- 
ern  half  of  the  country,    this   year, 
and  It  remains  to  make  the  most  of 
It    by    preventing    all     unnecessary 
Waste.     One     of    the    simplest     and 
most  effective  means    of    preventing 
waste  in  the  later  stages  of  the  gar- 
den,    where    sufficient      good    cellar 
space  is  not   available,   is  by   means 
of  the  sunken  barrel  or  box.     Many 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  some  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  can   be  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  as  long  as  desired  by 
a  properly   located   and  constructed 
place  of  this  kind. 


R.  J.  Reynold*  Tobacco  Company,  Wimton-Salem, 
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rii-L  VOO«  JJL- 
SAW  VOUN  WOOD 
•  SmBLL  VOUM  CONN 

*8I.BV*TB  VOUN  ontktm 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Cm^  ba  oMd  with  Fort.  OTwtafid.  Dodf^  9—  ^ 
SEirSi  •  iSSirffl  Imrii—it  »iiU  ootl«t  th.  e«r 

SSSiot  ta3r.T»o»  injar.  eu  or  .o*"* 
wr.ran  by  fu  b«lt^|ri«m  P^«-«.'r.'r?l?*!!i'.^^ 
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toe  cireolmr  aod  apKnl  pnoa. 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Champion 

Evaporator 

M>M   UbOT.   «»»k»« 

an»it  au»lltT  irrop 
cd  »ug«r.  ana 
,„t  Btttw  R«_ 
tariii  lr»i«  Voof 
Smv  Bvali.  WrlM 
f.ir  ritilon  Ma 
Uran  1*4t3-  Of- 
Ct  Su-'»r  MaMcr 
HuppIlM  Nmt. 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  CO^  Hud.oo.  O 

BERKSHiREs  iir "?  i^r,'";si.r;«; 
S/T-S^K  Ti^?."  'r"t  "PuWii  ■-'M-ir. 

8PKIM1    CKOVK.    PA. 


Spray  Your     I 
Fruit  Trees  Now 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Fall  Spraying  is  equal  to  or 
superior  to  Spring  Spraying.  Fall 
Spraying  is  best  for  leaf  curl  and 
fruit  rots.  It  disinfects  the  trees  and 
kills  spores. 

Better  weather,  less  Wind  and 
solid  ground  to  drioc  on.  Don't 
wait  for  the  busy  Spring  to  crowd 
you. 
Write  us  for  Special  Fall  prices  on 
Standard  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  or 
Tri  le  King  Scale  Oil. 

We  manufacture  a  spray  for 
every  purpose.     Write  for  prices 
and  literature. 
READING  CHEMICAL  CO 

READING.  PA. 


Kojnbar 
of    tnn 

you  t»p. 


OLLIMSJERSEY  RED 

the  bes^ 


^M  «ill  »ran  them  k«t.  i 
Mmtcb  »  J*Tvv  K»*<i  brv'h 
«..w  »a»in«  ail*  cilifr-t'ir 
nlM   of    *'w    •ml    Imer.    hraltn 

L  o(     butb  ftud  fln*l  Market  Prollt 
-        Book    Free. 
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AKBISONS*  NOBSEHffi  ^| 


575  lbs. in 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  12  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


RH.     Bi,    T,M    SPOTTED     J-OLANO-CHIMA    ,i«. 
Sf^c'Tv'uci;"  "'  "    K.  "«.'"sUiP^Q.bur,.   Pen.-.. 


A  Barrel  Pit 
An  old  apple  barrel  or  something: 
similar    is   all    that   Is   necessary    to 
start     with.     A     well-drained     spot 
where    some     protection     from     the 
winds    and    drifting    snow    is   avail- 
ahle.  is  the  next  desideratum.     The 
hole  should  be  made  deep  enough  to 
take  in   the   barrel   with   the  excep- 
tion of  about  four  to  six   inches  of 
the  top.     This  upper  rim  should  be 
allowed  to  project  in  order  to  avo  d 
surface    water,   and   the   dirt  should 
be  banked  up  around  it.     Before  In- 
,  serting  the  barrel    some    80od-sUed 
I  holes  should  be  made  in  the  bottom 
to  permit  the  drainage  of  any  water 
that   may  get   in.     It   is   not  a   bad 
Idea  to  knock  most  of  the  bottom  out 
of  the  barrel  for  this  purpose,     and 
cover    the   soil    thus     exposed     with 
straw,  but  the  staves  should  be  well 
nailed    to    the   hoops    before   this   ia 
done,  to  avoid  a  collapse   after    the 
dirt  is  packed  In  around  the  barrel. 

A  little  straw  or  crumpled  news- 
paper is  a  first  class  thing  to  place 
In   the   bottom  In   any   case,     before 
putting  m  any  of  things  to  be  stored^ 
some  of   the  vegetables  that  can  he 
kept    very    satisfactorily    In    such     a 
place   are  cabbage,      white   potatoes, 
winter    radishes,    carrots.      P'^^^'P^' 
salsify,  beets,    turnips,    and  possibly 
celery.     The  trench  method  of  stor- 
ing celery,      however,      is  preferable 
where  any  considereable  quantity  13 
to  be  kept.     It  is  well  to  pack  some 
Of   each    kind  of    vegetable    In    each 
layer.  In  about  the  relative  quantl- 
ies  that  they  are  likely  to  be  used, 
so  that  they  can  be  got  at  most  ef- 
fectively   when      the     contents     are 

needed. 

In  the  early  fall,  the  barrels  can 
be  tilled  practically  full,  if  the  use  of 
contents  is  to  begin  at  once,  as  the 
protection  against  the  cold  can  be 
increased  as  the  contents  d.minlsh 
and  the  cold  Increases.  Straw  or 
cnunpled  newspaper,  or  old  blankets 

or  rugs,  are  very  useful  at  th.s  point 
to    cover    the   products   and   hold    in 
the   heat,   but  a  substantial   wooden 
over    is   also   desirable.      The  latter 
should    be   a    trifle    larger    than    the 
Cof   the    barrel.      and    preferably 
should    be    double    thickness.      wUh 
the  layers  crossed  at  an  angle.  1    the 
weather     becomes     e.specially     rigor- 
ous   a  layer  of  strawy  stable  manure 
::„   be   added   on   top  of   this   cover^ 
with   the   aid   of     which     practically 
Tny  kind  of  weather  can  be  protected 
against. 

Storing  Celery 
1       In  the  case  of  celery,  probably  the 


best   protection  Is  afforded  by  pack- 
ing it  upright  in  a  trench,  dug  some- 
what  deeper  than  the  height  of  tlie 
celery,    and   then    covering    it    with 
straw,  leaves,  or  paper,  and  covering 
this  in  turn  with  a  layer  of  soil.  Tlie 
writer  in  this  way  has  kept  celery  in 
a  delightfully  crisp  and  tender  con- 
dition thruout  the  most  severe  win- 
ter that  we  have  had  in  the  last  fir- 
teen  or  twenty  years.  Incidentally  it 
was  agreed  by  all  comers  that  the  cel- 
ery from  that  trench  was  far  super- 
ior to  anything  that  was  offered  on 
the  general  market  during  the  time 
it  was  in    operation.     We    therefore 
especially  recommend  this  method  to 
all   those  who    are    a    little    finicky 
about  the  real  quality  of  the  celery 
they  have  to  eat.     Further  informa- 
tion  on    vegetable  storage   which  is 
more    technical    and     also     possibly 
more  reliable  can  be  obtained  from 
the  various  Experiment  Stations,  and 
from   Farmer's   Bulletin   879   of  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Storing  Sweet  Potatoes 
The  sweet  potato  Is  an  exception 
to  the  rather  general  rule  that  1  n- 
niediate      cooling    after     harvestl.-.g 
and  subsequent  storage  at   tempera- 
ture  close   to   the   freezing   point  of 
water  results  In  the  best  keeping  as 
a   rule.      This  Is  the  very  course  to 
follow  In  the  case  of  apples,  but  wilii 
the  sweet  potato  such  a  course  would 
be  disastrous.     In  the  first  place,  the 
sweet    potato  cannot   stand   chilling. 
In   the  second    place.    It   needs  some 
special   drying  or  curing  soon  after 
harvesting.  In  order  to  bring  out  its 
best  keeping  qualities.     At  present  it 
seems  that  the  curing  of  sweet  pota- 
toes   is    best    accomplished    by   sub- 
jecting   them    to    a    tempeature    ol 
about    80   to   85   degrees  Fahrenheit, 
until   they   are  sufficiently   dry.  and 
then   they  keep  best   if  they  can  b« 
stored  in  a  good  dry  room  where  » 
temperature  of  about  55  to  60  degrees 
can    be   maintained.      We   have  seen 
many  a  bushel  of  excellent  sweet  po- 
tatoes turned  Into  garbage,     simply 
because  these  special  storage  require- 
ments   were    either    ignored   or   un- 
known. Such  a  waste  this  year  when 
all    kinds   of    food    materials   are  so 
greatly  needed,  and  especially  since 
the  white  potato  crop  is  apparently 
rather  short,  would  be  little  short  ol 
a    crime.      We    trust   therefore  that 
all  our  .present  readers  will  not  only 
avoid  the  common  errors  in  the  stor- 
age of  this  excellent  vegetable,  but 
will  do  what  they   can  to  bring  the 
right  methods  to  the  attention  of  au 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

Price  of  tlie  White  Potato 
In  this  connection,  a  few  remark* 
on  the  present  price  situation  on  W 
white  potato  may  not  be  amiss,    i 
spite   of   the   fact    that   the   nation  • 
Irish   potato  crop   Is  reported  as  re 
latively  short,  the   price  of  this  JK^ 
tato  is  now  only  about  half  as  ms 
as  It  was  a  year  ago  when  the  croi- 
was  considerably  larger. 

Just   what   this    is  due   to  we  ar 
unable  to  say.     Some  of  our  frieno 
attribute    it    to   our    relatively    lo^ 
tariff  barriers  on  the  potato,  ^n 
have  enabled  some  shipments  toco 
across  the  Canadian  border  at  »  ' 
material  reduction    from    P'"''''*'' 
prices  here  and  thus  tended  to  or 
the  market.     Others  claim  credit  ^^ 
the  reduction,  as  a  result  of  thei 


Njvei-.iijv  1.  1019. 

tlvliy  In  the  current  campaign  the 
over-worked  "high  cost  of  living." 
etill  others  consider  it  only  the  usual 
slump  in  prices  that  commonly  oc- 
curs around  the  harvest  time  of  most 
of  the  farmer's  crops.  Wo  suspect 
that  the  experience  of  last  year, 
when  potatoes  brought  more  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring,  has  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  present  general  un- 
loading, with  its  disastrous  effect  on 
current  prices. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  say  which  of 
these  Influences  has  had  the  most  ef- 
fect in  bringing  about  the  present 
unifavorable  prices,  but  whatever  has 
done  it.  we  believe  that  the  present 
prices  are  not  justified  by  the  actual 
c-op  conditions  in  the  country,  and 
that  we  are  vory  likely  to  see  much 
higher  prices  before  the  next  crop 
comes  In.  Some  kind  of  storage  Is 
therefore  likely  to  be  unusually  prof- 
itable on  this  particular  crop  just 
now. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


know  the  difference  when  they  are 
transferred  from"  the  changeable  al- 
mo.^phere  of  the  garden  to  the  more 
even  cellar  temperature,  and  indeed 
mini-  ripen  better  and  rot  less.  They 
are  surely  escaping  the  chilly  nights 
in  the  garden  and  I  believe  the  en- 
vironment is  more  congenial. 

Hereafter  I  shall  plan  for  this  and 
raise  some  late  plants  purposely. 
Fresh  tomatoes  in  mid-winter  would 
be  au  unusual  luxury  for  the  farm 
table  miles  away  from  any  greun 
grocer. — E.   M.   A. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    TOR 
WINTER 


ECONOMICAL  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

Before  the  first  of  November  most 
of  the  crops  will  be  harvested  and 
the  fields  will  bo  left  bare  for  the 
winter.  Good  farmers,  who  are  good 
managers,  will  di-sc  harrow  the  fields 
that  are  still  bare  and  sow  about  two 
bushels  of  rye  per  acre.  There  Is 
s'ill  time  enough  for  it  to  make  the 
fields  green  and  to  fill  the  soil  with 
roots. 

The  great  need  tor  soil  Improve- 
neat  and  for  cover  crops  seems  to  be 
a  pet  project  for  the  State  Agricul- 
tural   Experiment    Stations.      I      be- 
Ueve  they  ae  exactly  right  when  they 
advocate  soil   improvement.      Furth- 
ermore they  are  right  when  they  ad- 
vocate   cover    crops.      However.      In 
their  great  anxiety  to  urge  the  more 
general  use  of  cover  crop,  it  may  be 
that  they  sometimes  exaggerate  the 
direct  benefit   received     from    cover 
crops.      Do    not     misunderstood     me 
for  I  use  cover  crops  whenever  It  is 
possible  tor  me   to  get  to   it.  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  It   Is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  to  lay  greatest 
stress  upon  cover  crops.     I  believe  in 
giving  the  soil  gene.ous  applications 
of  plant   food   f.>r  the   direct   use  of 
the  cash  cr>)ps  and  then  follow  im- 
mediately with  cover  crops.  The  re- 
sults are  more  profitable  cash  crops, 
heavy  cover  crops  and  an  Improved 

•oil. 

The  buying  of  fertilizer  for  next 
spring  Is  a  problem  to  be  con.^idered 
later.  Now  Is  the  time  to  disc  har- 
row the  vines,  stalks  and  weeds,  to 
sow  rye  for  a  cover  crop,  to  gather 
tons  of  leaves  and  low-grade  hay  for 
bedding,  to  haul  muck  and  leaf 
mould  from  the  swamp  and  to  pre- 
Tent  the  farm  manure  h.-ap  from 
washing  away. — K.  W.  Delluun. 


Home  gardeners  should  at  this 
time  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  notebooks 
of  commercial  gardeners,  who  for 
long  have  realized  the  value  of  stor- 
ing beets,  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions 
and  other  vegetables,  say  gardening 
authorities.  Storage  conditions  as 
good  as  those  used  commercially  can 
be  duplicated  in  a  small  way  in  the 
basement  of  the  dwelling  or  in  a  pit 
in  the  garden  or  backyard. 

If  only  good,  sound,  well  matured 
and  firm  vegetables  are  stored,  gar- 
deners who  have  thought  of  canning 
as  the  only  method  of  preservation 
will  be  surprised  at  the  condition  of 
the  products  when  consumed  In  the 
winter.  Only  the  soundest  and  best 
vegetables  should  be  stored;  one  soft 
or  unsound  tuber  will  cause  all  those 
near  It  to  rot  and  deteriorate  In  the 
bin  or  box.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
store  products  of  inferior  qiiality. 


FRESH  TOMATOES  IN  WINTER 


How  many  know  how  nicely  toma- 
toes may  be  ripened  in  the  cellar? 
My  neighbor  has  told  nne  for  several 
rears  how  she  does  it  b.it  I  never  had 
tried  it  before  and  didr.'t  realize  the 
real  practicability  of  the  plan. 

We  pulled  .several  plants  of  both 
red  and  yellow  varietits.  disturbing 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and 
•hung  them  on  the  joists.  I  can  go 
down  cellar  and  pick  a  big  pan  of 
nice  ripe  fruit  as  often  as  I  need  it 
tor  table  use  and  th»-y  are  accumu- 
lating till  I  don't  know  but  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  can  some  more.  It  hard- 
ly seems  natural  to  go  down  cellar 
to  pick  my  tomatoes  but  they  are 
there  and  my  neighbor  says  It  Is 
often  possible  to  have  thoni  fresh  and 
Bice  till  Christmas.  She  says  when 
they  have  the  entire  plant  and  a  big 
ibunch  of  roots  they  hardly  seem  ti 


RASPBERRY  CANE  BORER 

Dead  raspberry  canes  were  recent- 
ly submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  a  request  f  ir  the 
reason  of  the  death.  Each  cane  was 
found  to  be  girdled  by  a  gall  made 
•by  the  red-necked  cane-borer.  Black- 
berry, raspberry  and  dewberry  canes 
are  frequently  Injured  by  the  red- 
necked cane-borer.  If  the  canes  are 
not  killed  outright  by  this  pest,  they 
are  so  weakened  that  the  fruit  does 
not  mature.  Often  this  is  the  first 
indication  of  the  infestation. 

The  adult  is  a  beetle  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long,  black  in  color 
v.ith  a  dull  bluish  reflection,  the 
thorax  or  neck  is  coppery,  reddish  or 
brassy. 

The  adults  appear  In  May  but  are 
more  numerous  in  August.  They  lay 
eggs  in  the  new  wood  at  the  base  o' 
the  leaves.  The  young  larvae  or 
worm  bores  upward  and  spirally, 
passing  around  the  stem  from  two  to 
six  times.  This  girdles  the  cane  and 
cause  a  gall  or  slight  swelling.  The 
larvae  digs  its  way  into  the  pith 
where  it  spends  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  transforms  to  a  pupa,  then 
to  an  adult.  The  adults  emerge  from 
May  to  Augu.<;t. 

The  only  method  of  control  Is  to 
cut  out  Infested  canes  during  the 
fall,  winter  or  spring  and  burn  them. 
Make  It  a  point  to  destroy  all  wild 
■bramble  bushes  in  the  vicinity  that 
are  infested  so  there  will  bo  no 
chance  of  relnfestation.  You  can  cut 
out  these  infested  parts  more  easily 
at  the  time  of  pruning. 


As  might  be  expected,  it  was  a 
country  newspaper  editor,  who 
knows  what  it  means  to  have  multi- 
farious duties,  who  has  figured  out 
that  In  the  course  of  a  year  a  woman 
hasn't  a  thing  to  do  except — to  cook 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper  each  365 
times,  wash  dishes  1.090  times,  get 
the  children  ready  for  school  twice 
a  day  for  180  days  and  put  the  baby 
to  sleep  1.560  times,  not  to  mention 
a  fow  other  odd  Jobs. 


The  RICHARDSON 

ONE-PIPE  HEATER 

Solves  Many  Problems 

With  but  a  single  pipe— one  register  onlu— this  entirely  modem,  scientifr 
caliy  designed  furnace  {made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldett  and  largest 
manufacturer  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  State*)  (urnifhes  «  con- 
slant  circulation  ol  hreih.  warm  air  throughout  every  room  m  the  house- 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed. 

Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy !— Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  coo  ing 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Les»  duit— less  dirt— less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.    Warm  house,  cool  cellar.    And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel— 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 

of  heaters. 

The  Rickardaon  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit. 

able  for  city  or   country    homet.  •chooU, 

churchea,  stores,  etc.—oW  or  new  £»uiWin«». 

NOW  it  the  economical  time  to  install. 

We  make  HMtlng  Appantui  for  every  syitam — 

•team,  liot  water,  vapor  vacuum  preiiure.  or  act 
air. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

r.*u)>ii.iie<i  i8.i;. 

1332   ABCH    STREET.    PHILADELPHIA 

{Taw  York         Boston         Cbicago         Bocbaiter 

ProvMMKe  Newark 


I         CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  (AdJrcM  ocarcx  oS.st.) 
t       t  am  intcrcatcd  id 

!• r-j  Rich«r<J»on   HcalioS   Appirtiut      H  Rin<c( 

•'    tt     a  Garaie  Heileri      D  Laundry  T»nk  H«»ier» 

if*"  NaiDe 
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These  plows  have  been  giving 
good  service  for  30  years. 
Best  material  and  worknian- 
ship  in  every  detail.  Guaranteed 
—defective  parts  replaced  with 
perfect  ones-or  cash  if  preferred. 
Will  do  good  work  for  many  years 
a  good  investment. 

tiAMBUn^  PLOWS 

PLOW  PARTS-We  epecialite  In  Plow 

P.rt.    to    fit    any    standard    plow-on 

Oliver.  Syracuse   and   other    makes,  as 

welUs  on  Hamburg  Plows.  Guaranteed 

fit  and  material-fit  and  wear  as  good 

Hi    In    parts   made  by   plows'   makers. 

Prompt  delivery  from  stock.     Ask  your 

Jealer  about  Hamburg  Plows 

or  Plow  Parts.     Write  us  for 

cal,.loiJ  jnJ  prices. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS 

HA.MBURC,  FA. 


Assistant  to  Herdsman  Wanted 

Willi     l!«"A     11''"'    "'" 
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Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  worls.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Maile  and  sold  by  Frlck 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Far.a  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Write  lor  price  and 
further  Information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

347  \V.  Main  St..   Wayntsboro,  Pa. 
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I   F  GrlfTitH        418  Mojef  St.   Phila. 
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14-426 

CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  DEALERS'  PRICE 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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MAKING  SYRUP  OUT 
CIDER 


OF  APPLE 


It's  Good!     Try  Some. 


WriMfor   full  pwlicultfi 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

5th  &  Columbia   Ay...   PHILA.,  PA. 

EatablUhad  1863  


•re  the  things  that  coant 
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ISUCKCRS  \\, 

have  madejoed    \V 
since    1636  ^ 

A.I  TOWtR   CO.    ^4 
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FARMERS  ! 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  OHES 

By 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  eompany  which  is  loaning  its 
MONEY  on  farms. 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY.  TOMORROW 
may  be  TOO  LATE. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  mSURAHCE  COMPAIT? 

Home  Oifice  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


HD05IER  '.T/5^11  FREE 


P^HettMm  ud  lM*tm.  bMa- 
daaiga,  (oumBUed  lor  i<«n. 

"noOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
132  State  St.,  M«rfc»n,  Ind. 
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when  writing  to  advert  i.sers. 


After  the  demand  for  fresh  cider 
and  vinegar  is  met  there  are  many 
apples  which  are  wasted  on  the  farm. 
The  housewife  can  maiie  for  winter 
and  spring  use  a  syrup  more  delicious 
and  nutritious  than  molasses,  and 
as  good  as  maple  syrup,  and  this,  too, 
at  slight  expense,  if  the  left  overs 
are  made  Into  sweet  .cider. 

Because  cider  boiled  down  to  a 
syrup  that  will  keep  tastes  cooked 
and  is  hardly  palatable,  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry:  at  Washington,  appall- 
ed by  the  waste  of  good  apples,  spent 
a  year  in  experimenting  upon  meth- 
ods of  making  an  apple  syrup,  fine  in 
flavor,  nutritious  and  good  even  tho 
kept  indeflniCely.  The  chemist  in 
charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
utilization  laboratory  of  that  Bureau 

says: 

"The  simplest   method  of   making 
apple  syrup  developed  by  the  labora- 
tory  is  such   that   the  average   farm 
housewife    who    is    provided    with    a 
large    preserving   kettle   can    readily 
make  a  few  quarts  of  the  product  h» 
her  own  kitchen.     After  experimenU 
It  has  been  found  that  cider  to  which 
carbonate   of  lime   has    been    added 
will,   after  settling  or   filtering  and 
boiling,    yield     an    attractive     table 
syrup  without    acidity    or    a    boiled 
flavor." 

To  make  a  gallon  of  apple  syrup, 
stir  into  7   gallons  of   apple  cider  6 
ounces    of    powdered    carbonate    of 
lime,  commonly    called    precipitated 
!  chalk   a  low   priced   chemical   easily 
I  obtained  at  any  drug  store.     As  the 
I  elder  will   foam  slightly  do   not   fill 
the  kettle  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
If    there    Is    not    at    hand    a    large 
enough    kettle   for    the    7    gallons    It 
can   be  prepared  In   as  many  lots  as 
necessary.     Pour     the     elder     when 
boiled  thru  a  milk  separator,  so  that 
the  sediment  from  the  lime  will  cling 
to   the   inside  of   the    bowl     of    the 
separator. 

If.    however,   one    Is   not   provided 
with  a  milk  separator,  the  boiled  eld- 
er may  be  put  Into  glass  fruit  Jars, 
and    allowed     to    settle   over    night 
After  the  liquid  Is  perfectly  settled, 
pour   off   the  clear   portion    into   the 
preserving  kettle,  being  careful   not 
to  pour  off  any  of  the  sediment.  This 
product  will  be  as  clear  as  that  put 
thru   the  separator,      and    from   this 
point    the   process   In   either   case   Is 
the  same. 

Add  to  this  liquid  a  level  teaspoon- 
tul  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  as 
it  will  foam  more  than  on  the  first 
heating,   make   the  kettle  only   one- 
third   full.      Boil   until  it   is  reduced 
to  one  gallon  in  all.     Then  the  syrup 
when    cooled    will    show    about    the 
same  consistency  as  maple  syrup.  If 
boiled   too  long  it   may  candy.      The 
syrup   can   be   poured    directly     into 
jars  and  sealed,  or  it  may  be  allowed 
to  settle   again  and   the  clear  syrup 
poured  off.     The  sediment  is  not  In- 
jurious, and  will  remain  in  the  bot- 
tom of   the   Jar   when   the   syrup   is 
poured  off  for  use. 

The  housewife  will  find  that  she 
has  a  clear  ruby-colored  product, 
varying  from  dark  ruby  to  lighter 
shades,  according  to  the  kind  of  ap- 
ple used.  It  will  have  a  delicate 
fl.ivor.    somewhat    like    that     of    the 


sugar  which  forms  when  apples  are 
baked.  Children  enjoy  it  on  bread 
and  butter,  and  It  Is  very  healthful. 
It  makes  an  rxcellent  syrup  over  rice 
or  puddings.  Or,  it  may  be  used  in 
cooking  in  place  of  molassos.  Break- 
fast gems,  Boston  brown  bread,  fruit 
cake,  are  particularly  delicious  when 
It  is  used  in  this  way.  It  may  also 
be  combined  with  milk  In  making 
custard. — Mrs.  John  W.  Douglas. 


WATER  IN  HOUSE  AND  BARN 


On  our  farm  we  are  putting  in  a 
water  plant  that  will  furnish  water 
for   the   humans   and    the   friends   In 
the  stables.     The  plan  for  the  system 
is  a  big  tank      (pneumatic)      In  the 
cellar,    closed    at     both    encl«».      Into 
which    water    will    be    pumped    from 
the   wells  nearby.     Out  of  this  tank 
it  will  be  forced  by  compressed  air 
pressure  to  the  house  and   the  barn. 
We  men  have  dug  the  ditches  for 
the  pipes  at  odd  spells  this  fall,     so 
that   the    extra    work    has   not   been 
particularly  noticed.     We  thought  It 
best   to    put    the    pipes    down    about 
three  feet  so  as  to  be  out  of  any  pos- 
sible reach  of  the  frost. 

Did     you    note    that     I    spoke     of 
"wells"    from    which    we    Intend    to 
take    our    water?      One    of    these    Is 
about    a   rod    from   the  door   leading 
to   the  kitchen.      This  water   is  soft 
enough  so  that  the  women  folks  can 
wash  with  It.     The  other  Is  a  drilled 
well    a   couple   of   rods   west   of   the 
barn.     The  water  from  this  well  Is 
so  hard  that  It  can  not  be  used  for 
washing,  but  it  has  never  failed  us. 
whereas   the   well  at  the  house  does 
sometimes   give  out.      Hence   we  de- 
cided to  have  the  barn  well  hitched 
onto  the  system  in  order  that  we  can 
use    It    In    an   ennergency    when     the 
soft  water  well  fails  us. 

The   matter  of  getting  water    for 
household   purposes  certainly  is  one 
that  calls   for   more  attention    than 
It    has   heretofore    received     on     the 
average   farm.     To  pump  and  carry 
water    to    do    all    the    washing     and 
cleaning   that   h.is  to   be  done   in   a 
farm  home  calls  for  the  outlay  of  a 
great  deal  of  strength,  and  often  the 
housewife  has  not  this  strength    to 
spare.     M-nfolks  are  often  too  busy, 
to  bring  it  in  for  them,     so  rather 
than  call  on  them  to  do  It,  most  of 
the  women  folks  tug  and  lug  water 
until  thev  prematurely  break  down. 
It    Is   one    of    the    hardest    kinds     of 
work  that  they  have  to  do. 

So  we  are  putting  water  Into  our 
house  thus  handily.  And  we  are 
going  some  day  so<.n  to  have  our 
dreams  of  a  bath  room  realized.— E. 
L.  Vincent,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


November  1,   1919. 

able.  Making  good  sausage  means 
more  than  using  good  ingredients.  It 
calls  for  modern  equipment.  And,  in- 
variably good  equipment  is  the  best 
kind  of  insurance  against  waste  of 
time,  labor  and  s^poilage. 

One  of  the  important  devices  nec- 
essary to  make  full  use  of  hogs  to  be 
converted  into  sausage  in  an  efficient 
meat  chopper.  The  essence  of  qual- 
ity in  country  sausage  is  the  me- 
chanical perfection  in  the  cutting  of 
meat.  Consequently,  the  chopper 
used  for  such  work  must  really  chop 

not  merely  tear,  mangle  or  shred 

the  meat. 

Besides,  a  meat  chopper  has  other 
valuable  uses  on  the  average  farm. 
The  chopper  may  be  used  to  decided 
advantage  to  make  mince  meat,  hash, 
bamburg  steak,  hogshead  cheese, 
croquettes,  or  chop  corn  for  fritter.*, 
stale  bread  and  crackers  for  crumbs. 
scrap  meat  for  poultry  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Besides  a  good  meat  chopper,  the 
farmer,  who  converts  hogs  into  sau- 
sage and  lard,  should  be  equipped 
with  an  efficient  sausage  stuffer  and 
lard  press.  With  the  present  high 
market  price  of  hogs  and  the  high 
wages  paid  to  farm  workers,  the 
farmer  will  find  a  stuffer  and  press 
can  be  operated  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  and  the  maximum 
savings  of  food. 


November  1,  1919. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Using  old  Jar  rubbers  Is  more  like- 
ly to  be  extravagant  than  thrifty. 
■The  value  of  a  few  jars  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  when  spoiled  because  of 
poor  rubbers  will  more  than  pay  for 
all  the  rubbers  used  during  the  can- 
ning season. 

If  your  boys  and  girls  are  not 
members  of  Junior  project  clubs  they 
are  missing  out  on  fun  and  Instruc- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER  ^,^ 
PATTERNS 

r 


Give  nirures  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
ted exJuy  as  ,.r.nt.<l  at  beKinmnf 
of  oacl.  d.«cr.i,il..n  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  crreoi  llllinK  "f  ^_- 
Sirs  G.ve  bust  mo.swro  wi.en  onl-rin^ 
wiist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
^  .  ami  aKe  for  ohlldrens  patterns. 
Iddre.^s  renusylvanla  Farnier.  iM  S. 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


0371  —Graceful  Model.— Especial- 
Iv'good  for  erepe  or  silk;  also  challie 
flannel,  velvet.  Hijen  or  batiste 
Black  satin  with  pipings  of  white, 
or  blue  crepe  with  faclngs-of  match- 
ed satin,  would  make  an  attracti>e 
waist.  The  back  forms  a  yo*'"  «'^J 
tKe  shoulders,  where  it  meets  the 
gathered  fronts.  The  pat'ern  ««  <="' 
in  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40  42.  4J 
and  46  Inches  bust  measure  SUe 
38  will  require  3i  yard  of  36-lncn 
materU.     Pattern,   10  cents. 


MAKING 


GOOD     SAUSAGE 
LARD 


AND    £^71 


Pood    was    never    more    valuable. 

never  more   In   demand    than   today. 

This   condition    Is  an    aftermath    of 

the  war.  and  Is  certain  to  continue 

for  some  time  to  come. 

Because  of  this  condition,  the 
thrifty  farmer  will  exercise  the 
greatest  care  In  seeing  that  food  Is 
not  wasted.  He  will  use  methods  and 
devices  that  are  economical  and  ef- 
ficient, especially  In  the  making  of 
sausage  and  lard. 

Sausage  making  Is  far  more  simple 
whe-i  done  well  than  when  done 
badlv-and     Infinitely     more     profit- 


2377_^ood  Tailored  Walst.—Tbe 
front  arc  closed  under  a  shaped  fo"^ 
lar.  The  long  sleeve  Is  An'^hed  !•!« 
a  tab  extension  over  the  cuff.  Green 
crepe  with  tan  pipings,  or  biac 
Bat  in  with  white  facings  ^'ou\AW 
good  for  this  model.  Th«  f  "^"4  ' 
cut  In  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  4-^ 
44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure,  bu 
38  requires  3%  yards,  of  36-lncn 
iiiaterlal.      Pattern.   10   cents. 


n 


l._The    Secretary     to     the     President.     Mr.        5 

Tumulty,  and  his  Family. 
2._Redland   Park.  Cincinnati.      Showing   the 

Opening  Play  of  the  World's  Series. 
3._^erman   Ex-Crown   Prince.  Wilhelm,  and 

Family.  Taken  After  Reconciliation. 
4._Cicotte  of  the  Chicago  Team,  and  Reuthcr 

of  the  Cincinnati's,  befare  Playing. 


5.— Senator   Fall.   Author  of  Treaty   Amend- 
ments which   were  Defeated. 


6 —Dr.    Mary    Gordon    of    London.     Faraou.s 
Woman  Physician,  on  visit  to  this  country. 

7.— Three-Year-Old      Adopted    Son    of     Vice 

Presi('ent   and   Mrs.   M -.r-shall. 


g, The  King  of   Belgium.   Now  on  Visit  to 

this  Country. 

9 viscount    Grey.     British     Ambassador    to 

this  Country.  Lately  Arrived. 

10. City    Children    Studying    Nature   Objects 

at  First  Hand. 

11. Herculean  Strength  of  an  Elephant  Used 

to  pu.sh  a  Fret!;ht  Car. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


November  1,  l'.tl9. 

fertilizer    materials    pursuant    to     a 
conference   held    with    the  producers 


November  1,  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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FARM  LOAN  BANKS  ACTIVE 

During  the  ^^^^  ol    September,    of 'such  materials  at  Washington  on 
uuring  lUB  liiu"  .'.„„„„„    /-.„.„»,„..   fi    nn<i    7.      The   Denartmenl 


1919,  an  aggregate  of  $8,400,^60 
was  loaned  to  2,841  farmers  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  on  long  time  first  mortgages 
according  to  the  monthly  statements 
made  to  the  Farm  Ujan  Board.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane  leads 
in  the  amount  of  loans  closed,  the 
same  being  $l,0r.6,750,  with  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  run 


October  6  and  7.  The  Department 
anno\inced  today  not  only  that  it  has 
not  "Jlxed"  any  prices  as  report<d, 
but  that,  after  due  consideration,  it 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be 
warranted  at  the  present  time  in 
naming  a  fair  profit  tor  such  raw 
fertilizer  materials  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,   dried   blood,   tankage,   fish 


Federal  Land   Hanic  oi  m.   laui  ■""  -  ■         ..„„„„,,  „,„„,    The  De 

.   ,,  n,A  9AA    The  scrap,   and  cottonseed  meai.    ine   l^k 

ning  next  In  amount  Jl-^^'^^O  .^^^  ;^^^^,  .^^  however,  will  continue  ful- 

ntiiof  hinks  closed  loans  in  Septem-  parinuni.  imvYc.c  . 

Springfield,        ?542  200        ^^J^l'^^]  „,„„ing  in  Congress  carries  a  provi- 

♦  ifio  "inn-    New    Orleans,    |4oi,ii->)i  iJLi»"'"n  ••           ■-■ 

$489  300,    Ne^    "I'^;  g,o„  to  the  effect  that  any  one  who 

and  Columbia,  ^iil.lia.  .       nroftteerine   or 

0„  Sep.e.b,r  30.  »"• '»"«-,';  J  t'wL  ;■.•"-'»"  ""^^^^^^^^^^   '« 

operating  in  Ih,  ''"«;^«'«;"  ',«,';,  t.r»»'  •«-"»»  »=»»»  »'  '»  ""' 

Farm  Loan  Associations.      The   toiai  uu^  ^ 


Quality  and  care  put  intolHanes 
Underwear  will  astound'any  man! 

tb«  moment  they  entered  the  Hanes  Plant  until  you  saw  ruiii« 
»ack*d  into  bo»e«  for  Bhiptnent  all  over  the  nauon  I 

WhMt  goem  into  HaneB  in  qu^ity  mnd  wcrlunMnslup  come-  oo<  to  you 
l„t,xtrM-we*r.»strm'Comfort,extr»-w»rmthl 

Read  .very  detail  and  compare  with  the  circle,  in  the  '^fj^'^.n^ed 
-We  because  vou  .hould  understand  that  Hanes  hands  you  :  Gu^mnteea 
^^brelk^We^am.!  Xi.h  reinforcements  at  every  strain  poir,t ;  buttonholes  Ust 

:."?ong':sl;rgrrment;  eUstic  knU  <=f -'rtJ^'* -"i;.^:^,!^^:^' 
elastic  knit  shoulders;  .nug-fttting  three-button  sateen  waist  Dano,  ei«i 
knit  wrists;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  suy  I 

Hanes  UnTon  Suit,  are  the  best  at  the  P""'  Th^J^^^-^^X. "^^5/ 
futures  of  Hanes  Shirtsand  Drawers  with*  closed  crotch  thmtBt*y»cH>»^ 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Hanes  writ,  ns  immediately. 

Union  Suiu  for  Boy.  v::^t:^^:!;^SI^X^i 

p.  H.  HAKES  KMITTIHG  CO..  Wia.t.-S^e-.  N.  C     Hew  TeA  Ott*.,  3«  fcssJwsy 


prisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both.  Any  act  of  profiteer- 
ing under  the  law  or  any  other  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  may  he  prosecuted 
criminally  after  the  licensing  provi- 
sions  thereof   are   terminated     by    a 


mortgage  loans  made  by  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  thru  these  associations. 
September  30.  1919.  to  100,412 
farmer-borrowers,  amounted  to 
$261,176,346.       During      September, 

7  48'>      aonllcations     were      received    — 

Isking  for  $25,491,081.     During  the    formal  proclamation  of  peace. 

same    period    5,174    loans      were   ap-  .«„-.«  -dbttj/i  ma  PHTPT? 

proved,    amounting    to     $15,816,179.  APPLES  BRING  BIG  PRICE 

Altoeether  210,205  farmers  have  ap-  ,  .u„ 

plied  for    oans  under  this  system.  In  Altho  the  tota    apple  crop  of  the 

the  aggregate  amount  of  $605,575.-  country  is  only   7   percent  less  than 

the  aggregate  araouni  »     ♦  ^^^  average,  the  fruit  has  been  Bcll- 

^"Jin  to  September  30.  1919,  Interest    ing  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid 
up  to  aepiemoer  o«.  *"      •  ^_    „,  ,,,,„  „^„onn  of  the  vear  since  apple 


and  amortization  payments  due  by 
borrowers  to  the  banks  amounted  to 
$12,666,313.61.  Of  this  amount  all 
but  $172,456.72.  or  1  and  four- 
tenths  percent  had  been  paid,  and 
Of  this  sum.  $86,816.60  represents  in. 


of  tnis  sum,  ♦00,010. WW  i«rj.ic.^^w..„ -  .    ,      ,    »„   !,„«« 

stalments    which    had    only    become    apples   has   helped    to   keep 


at  this  season  of  the  year  since  apple 
growing  became  a  commercial  indus- 
try. This  Is  duo  chiefly  to  the  gen- 
erally high  level  of  all  prices  and  to 
the  scarcity  of  some  other  fruits  but 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  elder 

■  up    the 


due   during  the   month. 


STANDARD  CONTAINERS 


Skip  Your  Raw  Furs  to 
The  House  That  SatisRes 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  »»tiil»ction  in 
marketing  vour  Raw  Fur»  to  the  be»t  ad- 
vantage.     Let  ui  give  you   that   »en»e  ot 
gratifKatioo  that  will  surely  be  yours  when 
you  receive  our  check  for  one  hundred  cents 
on  every  dollar.    Value*  baaed  on  uneicelled 
marketing   conditions,    liberal   aaiortmenU, 
and  30  years  of  square  dealing. 
We  pay  all  eipresa  and  parcel  post  charge* 
and  deduct  no  commisrion.     Send  tor  our 
free  price  li»t  and  tags. 

L.  RABINOWITZ  "•Hyw?o*£K''a 


Sabo  Sor«  Catch  Trap  t»T  fra. 

rooo,  iUBnt.  po— urn,  1C«-«»V~«- 
rabbit,  vtr.  Ptoo  m  ■aliaal  ■  ><»■*. 
SolS    DUUtCT    at    la«i»y_!S2- 

8U0  THAT  MFC.  CO.      I 
SUS  W.  Sdi  Sl^  a«»aUa^OM»l 


SKND  FOR  PRK  F-    LIST  ON 

Muskrat.  Skur»k.  Etc. 
AL.  SHAWAKER 

4J7-44<»  r..  Rlrh  Street 

rwot    L^Qi  I'MBt'S.  OHIO 


Fur  Prices  W^  UP 


A  discussion  of  the  Standard  Bar- 
rel Act  adopted  by  Congress  and  the 
Importance  of  standard  weights  and 
measures  to  marketing  work  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  In  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  second  day's  session  of 
their  seventh  annual  conference. 

F.  S.  Holbrook,  representing  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  spoke 
on  the  Standard  Barrel  Act  and 
pointed  out  that  the  time  may  come 
when  various  commodities  in  bulk 
will  be  sold  by  the  barrel  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  present  standard  weight 
per  bushel  or  barrel  of  such  commo- 
dities. 

In  his  talk  on  standard  weights 
and  measures  In  marketing  work. 
Guy  Smith,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  of  the  work 
■  which  his  bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
1  Standards  of  the  State  Department 
Of  Internal  Affairs  will  do  In  stand- 


price.     In  western  New  York  where 
the  commercial  crop  Is  now  estima- 
ted at  1»  million  barrels  as  compared 
with  41  million  last  year,     growers, 
on  October  Ist.  were  receiving  from 
$6   to   $6.50   per  barrel   for  A  grade 
fruit  and  from   $4   to  $5  per  barrel 
for  tree  run.      Cider  and  evaporator 
stock    are    selling    mostly    at    $1    to 
$1.26   with  some   up  to   $2   per  100 
lbs.  and  apples  for  canning  are  most- 
ly from  $2  to  $2.60  per  hundred  lbs. 
with  a  few  sales  as  high  as  $4  per 
hundred    pounds    for     hand     picked 

fruit. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  the  commer- 
cial crop  will  be  nearly  a  million 
barrels.  Growers  are  receiving  from 
$9  to  $10  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  for  Mc- 
intosh, $9  for  Jonathan  and  Spy.  17 
to  $8  for  Greening,  $7  to  $7.50  for 
Baldwin  and  Stark,  and  $5.50  to  J 
for  Ben  Davis. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  NOT 
ALWAYS  BEST 

(Continued  from  Page   5.) 


T'<'^'' 


lavishly  Is  the  time  for  you  to  cash  in. 

HONEST  CRADINC-HICHEST  PWCES 

are  absolutely  assured  when  you  <:«°^j.f" J«^' j'°i}^*;8"J-ett^g 
prade  every  skin  correctly,  so  you  are  sure  ol  Always  gt^ivmii 

fhe  top  Sket  price,  wl'pay  exactly  t^^  .P""\S%'e"  p^y 
guaranteed  price  list.  Positively  no  commission  charged.  We  pay 
^press  charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  shipments. 

Doftrated  Trapping  r»Wer  aad  Guaranteed  Price  lift  Free 

Drop  u.  a  pct^ard  or  a  letter  ri^ht  now  and  •f^.J""  "'"^^^'^JrL"'""* 
Folder  and  Guaranteed  Price  List.    Better  wnte  us  riBht  »way. 

JOSEPH  ULLNANN,  Inc. 

(EeUblished   1854) 

Dept.   70 

18  20-22  W.  2001  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Of  internal  Affairs  will  no  >"-•»"-  j  ,„,proved  strains  and  varte- 

ardumg   containers  -   P-v  ded   fo      ment  o  ^^^P    ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

in  an  act  passed  by  \h«  l^^^/^f^^^.  J^ops.  greater  progress  would  be 
lature.  Smith  «>-'"-'"?»  «  P;J„^  maSe  than  could  possibly  result  from 
ZSZ  Te  wh^c^  rrJfurg  aependmg  upon  seeds  Imported  fro. 
T:\Z  purchasing  public  and  that  o^^llZT'.mcuUy  confronting 
the  intent  of  the  ^J^';';';-  -  i  ^^^^^^^^^^  .„p,„,  l^,  ,eeds  pur- 
that  his  bureau   and   the  B'''^^'"'   «'  ,^^^  jj,t^„t  localities  is  the 

Standards  shall  -""P^ /^-''-^s S'  Q-stion  of  susceptibility  to  disease, 
tainors.  as  few  -';-/;^™'  '-hen  changed  from  one  region  to  an- 
which  shall  he  used  '"^^^  ^^'^^  ^^her.  A  variety  which  may  prove 
commodities  now  sold  in  many    ana    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^,^  ^,^^^3^^  ,„  one 

varied  sized  containers.  ^^^.^^  frequently  falls  to  retain  such 

^^Tvn.i  TA-D    AM  resistant  powers  when  transferred  to 

NO  "PRICE  FIXING 'TOR   AM-  ^^^^^    ^^„     ^^^^^,,  and 

MONUTED  RAW  FHITILIZER  ^^^J^^^  conditions  are  widely  dif- 

MATERIALS  ^^^^^^      Q^^.j^e    of    a     few     special 

'  ~^    1   .h-  TTnlted    crops  the  best  seeds  are  grown  where 

Reports  have  reached  the  United    the    largest     and     best    crops    from 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  In-    t^«    ^"^^^  „^,^,„,,    ,,«    fuUV 

dlcating  that   ^J^^^^'^ J^^.^T    ^a    1,   during  a    normal     growin. 
circulated  to  the  effect   that   the  l)e  ^    ^ 

partment   has   "fixed   prices"   for   r:.v.     . 


POULTRY 


BLACKHEAD  IN  TURKEYS 

My  'turkeys  get  sick  and  droop 
■wings,  lower  heads  and  walk  stiff- 
legged.  They  eat  little  but  drink 
lots  of  water  and  get  thin  and  weak. 
They  all  act  the  same  way  and  near- 
ly always  die.  Liver  shows  raised 
yellow  spots  and  sunken.  Inflamed 
spots.  The  disease  begins  when  the 
ipoult.s  are  about  one  month  old  and 
continues  until  winter,  taking  about 
half  the  flock. — J.  C. 

Your  turkeys  are  undoubtedly  af- 
fected with  blackhead.  The  spots 
upon  the  liver  are  an  indication  of 
the  disease  and  the  lameness  Is  of- 
ten an  after-effect.  The  fact  that 
you  ha%'e  had  the  disease  before  Indi- 
cates that  it  may  he  a  constant  men- 
ace, because  of  the  contamination  of 
the  soil  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  the  poultry  on  the  farm  to 
carry  and  spread  the  disease  with- 
out being  affected  by  It. 

As  far  as  .possible  keep  the  tur- 
keys away  from  the  other  poultry 
and  as  soon  as  the  turkeys  become 
affected,  remove  them  from  the  flock. 
If  It  Is  In  your  entire  flock.  It  Is  ad- 
visable to  give  them  a  good  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  In  drinking  water  or 
mash. 

You  will  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty In  eliminating  the  disease,  but 
by  strict  sanitation,  about  the  poul- 
try houses,  the  use  of  lime  on  the 
r-ound.  raising  poults  on  new 
ground  and  keeping  tlie  flock  of  old 
ones  away  from  the  poultry.  It  will 
be  possible  to  decrease  the  losses. 

After  a  turkey  once  gets  the  dis- 
ease, there  Is  no  medicine  that  will 
react  against  It. 


the  financial  side  of  the  business. 

The  keeping  of  poultry  accounts 
has  been  the  factor  which  has  caus- 
ed much  improvement  in  farm  flocks. 
One  poultryman  decided  to  keep  rec- 
ords and  soon  found  that  his  flocks 
could  not  pay  because  of  the  low 
average  egg  production.  He  began  to 
select  his  hens  for  egg  production 
and  purchased  cockerels  from  a  hred- 
to-lay  strain.  In  one  year  the  pul- 
lets Improved  in  egg  laying  enough 
to  make  the  poultry  accounts  show  a 
profit.  Before  keeping  poultry  ac- 
counts this  farmer  had  been  satisfied 
with  his  flock  because  he  did  not 
know  that  they  were  not  making  him 
any  money  for  his  work. 

One  item  In  the  poultry  Income  Is 
the  manure  taken  from  the  dropping 
hoards.  We  do  not  credit  this  to  the 
birds  but  feel  that  the  value  of  the 
manure  is  just  about  equal  to  the 
cost  of  «imovlng  it  from  the  houses. 
It  Is  an  Item  in  their  favor,  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  complicate  the  book- 
keeping and  so  do  not  bother  to  es- 
timate its  actual  value  and  credit  It 
on  the  books. 

One  of  the  advantages  In  poultry 
records  Is  the  Inspiration  that  they 
contain.  If  nothing  Is  known  re- 
garding the  earning  power  of  the 
flock  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  Im- 
prove that  earning  power.  A  flock 
that  shows  a  good  profit  is  a  stimula- 
tion to  the  farmer  to  make  the  profit 
greater.  This  leads  to  an  Improve- 
ment in  management  that  Increases 
the  Income  from  the  flock  and  adds 
to  the  satisfaction  obtained  from  the 
business. — R.  O. 


Have  a  Happy 
Health  Heated  Farm  Home 


MORE  than  one-third  of  every 
year  is  spent  indoors  with  the 
windows  all  tightly  closed.^  Unless 
the  heating  system  automatically  cir- 
culates and  refreshens  the  air,  you  are 
risking  the  health,  vitality  and  com- 
fort of  yourfamily.  The  safe  and  prac- 
tical healing  system  to  install  is  the| 

^        ^i^OT  IRON 
PIPELES8  HKATCR 

down  in  the  basement.    The  Life  Saver  gives 
true  Health  Heat — an  ample  volume  of  prop- 
erly warmed,  pure,  moist  air.     The  Life  Saver 
docs  not  niin  the  piano,  crack  the   furniture 
and  breed  disease  by  drying  out  ths  membranea 
and  delicate  lissucsof  the  numaa  system. 
Old- style  cast  iron  furnaces,  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.»rc  In- 
efficient in  design,  because  they  admit  a  larger  a riount  of  ^o'd  air  than  can 
possibly  find  passage  between  the  upper  pan  of  the  furnace  and  U»e  «»'°8- 
When  the  owner  crowds  the  furnace  to  make  the  house  romfortable.  the  re- 
sult is  forced  draft  and  congestion,  causing  the  air  to  be  fried  instead  ot 
delivered  to  the  rooms  warm  and  moist.     There  never  has  been  an 
excuse  for  a  dirty,  inefficient  stove  on  a  ^50  rug  since  basements  _._.._ 

were  invented.    The  Life  Saver  removes  all  the  stove  muss  and      jf  ,  M^SSiS 


were  invcnicu.      *  us.  i>ii>.  .•»'^.    •- —   —    -  ,         , 

bother  from  the  living  rooms  and  assures  an  ample  supply  ot 
Health  Heat,  as  wc  demonstrate  conclusively  in  the  bookltt 
that  will  be  sent  immediately  upon  receipt  of  coupon. 

There  is  a  furnace  for  every  requirement 

in   the  Wrot   Iron   line— twelve   styles 

and  seventy-nine  size* 

Donald  B.*  Howard  Heater  Co.  y 
Des^Moines,  Iowa  -^ 
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POULTRY  RECORDS  PAY 


Aside  from  the  necessity  of  report- 
ing the  income  tax  which  compels 
the  keeping  of  records,  the  poultry 
accounts  are  .so  Important  that  they 
should  never  he  neglected.  Thruout 
the  country  are  many  farm  flocks 
which  have  been  managed  by  guess- 
ing for  many  years.  Some  think  that 
their  flocks  are  profitable  when  they 
are  really  a  losing  proposition. 
Others  complain  that  the  hens  do 
flot  pay  when  they  are  furnishing  a 
large  amount  of  food  for  the  home 
table  and  a  cash  income  over  ex- 
1)eQses. 

It  Is  only  simple  arithmetic  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  poultry  accounts 
accurately.  Keep  a  record  of  the  cost 
of  the  feed.  Mark  down  every  cent 
that  Is  received  for  eggs  and  poult r> 
meat.  Balance  the  accounts  every 
month.  The  profit  can  he  counted  as 
the  wages  received  for  caring  for  the 
flock.  Of  course  accounts  can  be 
much  more  complicated  but  if  every 
farm  flock  Is  managed  by  simply 
knowing  co-sts  and  Income,  a  great 
deal  will  soon  he  known  about  farm 
flocks  that  is  unknown  now. 

Separate    feed    bins    for    the   bens 
tre  necessary  in  order  to  keep  poul- 
try accounts.     The  birds  should  not 
be  fed  from  the  bins  and  cribs  which 
eontaln   the   feed    for   the   cows   and 
l>ogs.     When   ten  or  twenty  bu-hels 
of  grain  is  transferred  to  the  poultry 
bins,  the  hens  *ihould  be  charged  for 
the  grain   at   the   market    price.      Of 
course  this  takes  a  little  time  but  It 
Is  more  than  balanced  hy  the  results 
that  come  from  an  understanding  of 


LONGER  DAYS  FOR  HENS 

Artificial  light  In  the  hen  house  in 
winter  does  not  make  Faithful  Biddy 
lay  two  eggs  a  day,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think,  but  It  does  make  con- 
ditions such  that  she  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  spring  to  begin  her 
spring  work.  The  proper  use  of  ar- 
tificial Illumination  on  layers  not 
only  Increases  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  each  year  by  the  hen,  but 
It  gives  increased  production  during 
the  fall  and  winter  when  prices  are 
high. 

Ising  light  Is  not  a  forcing  meas- 
ure. If  rightly  used,  say  the  poultry 
workers  at  Cornell.  It  merely  makes  I 
conditions  more  natur.il  for  the  hen 
by  lengthening  the  day  and  there- 
fore allowing  the  hen  to  eat  more 
feed  and  secure  more  exercise.  This 
keeps  her  body  supplied  with  feed 
and  gives  her  the  activity  which 
produces  health  and  vigor  and  which 
Is  essential  to  egg  production.  It 
gives  the  hen  10  or  12  hours  of  night 
and  the  satne  of  day. 

The  hen  naturally  Is  not  lazy  and 
she  does  not  like,  because  of  dark- 
ne.-s.  to  have  to  spend  15  or  16  hours 
on  the  roost  In  the  intense  cold  and 
With  nothing  to  eat  during  that 
time.  The  remaining  8  or  9  hours 
on  the  floor  are  not  enough.  She 
should  not  he  expected  to  feed  as 
well  nor  lay  as  well  under  the.se  con- 
ditions. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


rOLBS  una  XiH>CKIT  MNIFL    OMI  man  •!*  the 

kMol  limber «•  my kl»<»  o«  ff»u»d  Our  m.,n  r,n '  > » J"*^ 
Umber  with  « thMl  t<ra  ae*  la  uy  o't^'  •*J_1',' '  ,  *J!!^ 
Se«d  I  t  mt  illuttwed  caulof  No.  I  J*  ••-"'"»  '■y^'^ 
4i>d  laie.«  ,iiiproT«»cnl».  la  lue  JOyr in.  I- .tvt  ". j- 8';;  'I'ocr. 

Cs..lM«tttllantHsSt,Ckic4ts,K 


LIGHT  YOBR  HOME 

LIKE  day-Cost  1c 

for  ■  hours.    Pure  while  eOcandt* 
powvr  light  from  c^muuod  Keroooo*. 

SOLAR  MANTLE  LAMP 


red  by 


npart*. 


dSSTftM.  BuaUM  or  elMtrichy. 
Entirely  ivew  Erery  •><»•  •"•er- 
»ted  AOIMTS  MAKI  "OJiaV. 
Week!  free  triel  Wnte  quick  (ell- 
iny  pl»n.  territory  and  trimi  oner. 

CO..  F44S«lar  sua..  KaMW  Otjr.  ■% 


Pigs  make  pork,  pork  makes 
money,  money  makes  the  mare  go. 
.Save  every  pig;  they  never  were 
worth  more  than  they  are  now. 

A  long,  loud  crow  is  a  pretty  good 
sign  of  a  vigorous  rooster. 


The  1919  PSacher  prices,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you 
S^  your  feci.  They'wiU  open  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  we 
Lsl  satisfy  the  tremendous  demand  for  Raw  Furs  and  vvc  musf  have  hem 
"uick.  Therefore,  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  ^'^.^'^''''.^^l^  '^^ 
Write  for  the  Pfachc  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaclzcr  will 
^t  1  rLi  no  risk.  Th'e  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  prices  and  liberal  gradmg  is 
your  absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  worid's  fur  headquarters  and  the 
H^JcnfPfachcr  is  New  York's  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Rau;  Furs. 

115-123  Well  29lh  S«ree»  (De»li  20)  New  York 

Merrkrrs    Raw    h'ur    Mrrchanti      Af>xlalior, 


M.  F.  Pf  aelzer  &  Co. 


.Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing   to  Advertiser: 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

PhiU>deli>hia,   I'a..   Oit.  27,    1019. 
The  tuiii'lws  ■►f   polatofs  «re  not  as   heavy 
as   they  have   been  duriii);  the  pust   week  ana 
the   week   previous  and  there   is  a   better  tono 
■to   the  market   with    higher   prices    i.revailiiiB. 
This  applies   especially  to   the   potHlws  eoui- 
u>K     from     .New     York     state    ■whuh    sliow     a 
still  further  improvement   in  quality  over  the 
iuvprovement   as  waa   noted    in   tliese  v<i'iunin» 
U.t  w^.      The8«   New   York    S«te   potatoes 
are    therefore   «liowin«    an    adva.ue    ol    lul  y 
25    cent«    per   cwt..    as    they    are    now    sellin« 
a?  $l'."(.i-.«>U    per    cwt.    Ali.me    poiiiloes   aro 
a,»o    showiiiK    an    advance    as    V'''\...r"l,rh'?c- 
sellinR  from    UK,,  l.'.c   per   .w^  hither,   bring- 
,„B  generally   from  $J..^t>(<i  ■^■'!'  !'«'  •"t.    1  he 
l>eu..sylvania    «rown    ,K,tatoes    »»     "'■•'•'l     »/" 
LriniiinK     the    h  K.hei(.t    prices    licre     the     best 
leTiSe    at    »2.8.M..  2.90     with     the     ordinary 
Lrades    at     »2.B0(..  Vi.WO.       The    New    .leraey 
i"nU    are    ^so    sharing   In    the,  advance    No. 
la    selline    todav    at  43..i5(.!  3.6..    i.er   IjU   Ih. 
iaek    with    OieNo.    a's    at   ,»- ■«"f" -;«\\'" 
K.ck.     It  i8  rather  peculiar  howcv.r  that  the 
Totttoes    hauled    in    by    the    nearby   /«"■»;" 
do   not   appear   to   .hare   in   this   "Jvanc  jiml 
practicallv    the  swuie  prices  are   prevailinR  as 

I    week    aVo.    mostly    »}"""  *»     ''    "".^.h  iV;  "' 
ket    with    some    extra   fancy    uk  »1  1>"'  '  -"• 

Hweet  potatoes  from  the  Kastern  Hhora 
of  Viminia  are  in  moderate  supi>ly,  and  un- 
der a  K^od  demand  the  market  !•««  recovered 

the    decline   of    ^36.  itK-.    >•"    ''""'»*    ''"l^. 
,n    these    column,    last    week    and    No     1.1.0 

tatois  are  now  sefllinu  from  »3.-''"  SJ''  '^J 
barrel  with  No.  'J'»  mostly  at  »-'.-*■»  ver 
barrel  The  New  .ler»ey  sweet  iK)tato(-«  are 
l.rra  and  active  at  1M<>9\  per  %  «i«ket 
foTthe  Y-llows  and  90c<on.l0  1'"  ''»^''*t 
\„l  the  Red..  vrhMe  So.  Js  and  rullH  show 
the  wide  range  of  25(.,.  60c  per  basket. 
V«(6tablea 

The  season  on  nearby  Green  «'"1  '^y^* 
beans  haa  c-oine  nearly  to  «  »;  "-*.  »"^  *Y,Z 
remaining  are  *elling  Renerally  fr.  m  »l(o- 
per  H  'asket  except  for  extremely  |M>or 
•tock  which  sells  at  lower  valu.s  us  to  qual- 
"v  Southern  beans  however  are  beKinninK 
i«    make     their    appearance.       some    Carolina 
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TBUKinit  ahont  as  follow*:  Ba  dwins.  $5_fe  fi, 
Ben  Davis.  $4,511(0  e.a.'i :  Ganos.  »4..,o(.. 
6.50:  York  Imperials.  $4W 7.2-5;  .Stayman 
Win^saps,  «.'y("H;  Starks.  t\«*' ^  :  )^  """Ivlirf 
$5.50fo'7;  Twenty  Ounce.  *'►'"  J-^": ,  .JV,'! 
Kiver.  $fl(</7.5(l;  Gravenstein.  »5.50(o  7.ij. 
Hluah,  $5.50fri7;  Home  Hcanty.  iHUt»\ 
(irecnines.  $5.50i(ff «.50;  Box  aiiples  are  ailso 
Ve^y  H™  a"<«  a^^'»«  »'  $2.25f«  3.50  per  box 
Kcnerallv,  with  some  extra  fancy  varielies 
rxceediiig  these  prices.  I'ears  have  »"';;''  a'^ 
rivinir  more  free-ly  and  the  market  shows  a 
weaker  and  lower  tendency  with  prices  now 
TunKinK  as  follows:  Barrels:  Seckds.  $1.1, 
Kheldona,  $13;  Anjous.  $9;  Clansreaii  $.k..O 
r,.  S.-.O;  bushel*:  Keiffers.  $1  Sor.j  2.-.> , 
Lawrence  $2.5lU.i3;  St'ckels,  $■_''"  4:2. > ;  An- 
ions >*;;.50:  Hartletts.  .$1.75f,r  3.50.  As  was 
noted  in  these  e.rlnmn.'C  last  week  the  short- 
a-e  of  siiirar  has  practically  stopped  the 
K'liles  of  cral.ainiles,  quinces  and  cranberries. 
(Jrai^S  are  windioK  up  the  season  very 
Rtronic  -with  the  Concords  selliTii;  at  fl;''' 
r.i  1  35  i>er  juinlK>  bask.t  and  the  ixinys  -» 
r,.  30c  tier  basket.  Chestnuts  are  doine  bet- 
ter, prices  raniiinir  mostly  from  l.i(«20c 
per  lb.  altho  some  iioor  and  wormy  are  sell- 
inj{  lower. 

Potiltry 
Supplies  of  live  fowls,  chickens  and  roos- 
ters have  heen  fairly  plentiful  and  the  de- 
mand has  not  been  quite  so  active  and  for 
this  reason  t.rices  are  showinit  a  decline 
from  last  week.  Live  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
jreese  hewever,  continue  in  moderate  suiiply 
and  under  a  fair  demand  the  market  M 
showiii;;  little  or  no  clwiiiite.  At  tins  writing 
sale*  are  I.einK  made  at  alKiiit  the  f<-llow- 
ine  raiiite  of  values:  YovA*.  •lt,M„^X^>■■. 
eliickens.  26'ii32c;  old  roosters.  2W<'2,'lc; 
ducks  white  Pekins.  30r«32e:  other  varie- 
ties 28f-(30c;  Reese,  27(<i30c;  turkeys,  35 
Co  a8c. 

EBKS 
Suinilies  of  eees  are  comparatively  JiEht 
and  under  a  (r"od  demand  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  the  market.  Strictly  fancy  new 
<laid  e;:i:s  are  commandinit  a  premium  over 
quotations  which  are  ahont  as  follows: 
Penna  and  other  nearby  current  receipts  65 
(,i67c:  nearby  firsts.  6T(ri70c;  w-c«tcrn  ifirst* 
6361  65c;  western  extra  firsts,  *7c. 


FHIUIDEIJ>HIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadel|»hi»,   I'a..   Oct.  27.   1919. 
Receipts-    of    live    slock     for    week    cndinc 
October  as  were  us  (follows: 

Bei-f     Shcop   and     Hogs 

Cattle  Lambs 

Total  for  Week   ...2,-««4  8,211  7,030 

I'revious    Week    ...3,155  7,4.'3  7,-11 

Calves. — lU-ccipts  of  calves  last  week  were 

1,3:W    head    aKainst    U->-i^    btad    week    prev- 

""iJeef  Cattle. — ^t'inc  stock  steady,  with  ex- 
ceptional sales  of  steers  noted  at  ,i  pre- 
mium over  quotations.  Calves  were  steady, 
with  demand  fair.  «'eers,  Kood  to  choice, 
*15(.i  15.50;  do.,  fair  to  good,  »l.t('i  1  >;  I'O  «• 
mon  to  fair,  $U.50(..  13;  cows  fat,  l"-r  I''-. 
Kood  to  choice-,  cornfcd,  9(.>llV4e;  fa'r  to 
itood  7Vi('<«c;  do.,  eoinmon,  to  fair.  (. 'jOi 
^.*c;  calves,  extra  <lioice,  »22.(;,  22.50;  fair 
to  good,  $l«r«20;  .wnmon,  $12...0(<.  16.50, 
heaCy,  $«..-.0(..  l'.i.50 ;  Tennessee,  choice,  »10 
(«  1«';  other  southern.  $9('i  13. 
\sheep  and  lyambs. — Demand  was  fair 
for  desirable  stock  and  values  Kenerally  wer« 
steadily  maintained,  with  «"">''■'•»';■  V'''';';''": 
,Sheared  aheep.  wethers,  extra,  »10.50(.  11. 
poivl  to  choice,  $9(.i  10;  medium,  *  e '' '  «  • 
common,  »3.50(., -5;  ewes,  fat,  ''^vy.  $7  SO 
((.•8  50;  spring  lambs,  choice,  $l,)f(i  l-'-JO , 
imdium,    »13.55f.(  14.50;    culls    and    common. 

*^h"  s..l_Nearby  stock  wa»  dull  «nd  easier. 
WestTrn  hogs  were  steady  wilh  "loderato 
offerings  and  a  f-air  demand,  guotations  or 
.best  western.  $16.50;  nearby,   good.  »1"''  I*- 

City  Dressed  Slock. — Trade  was  quiet  in 
st..ers,  heiler*  and  cows,  and  i»rices  .showed 
(little  change.  Veal  was  in  good  request  -and 
«rm  Lamb  and  mutton  sold  slowly  a  ■ 
"ricis  were  easier.  Hogs  were  dull  and 
lower.      Quotations:  ,,/,,vi..    isows. 

.steers,    I'jr.. -260;    heifers,    17 fc  2.1c.    WW. 
13(.(19c;    eulves.    city    dressed,    choice,    2*f. 
,34c;    country   dressed.    2.;rc<  28.;;    Khee|..    lOfoj 
l»c;  Ittiubs,  «i.ring,   ;;5f..  27c;   hogs,   — c. 


$2»'(i30;  «<;in. 
light  clover  mix- 
1,    mixed,    $:il(" 


No.  1. 


2,  $32(ff33  fon;  No.  3. 
ping.  $'.;tii(<ii28  ton.  Kaiicy 
ed,  $33  tgn.  Clover,  No. 
32. 

'straw. — I'er  too,  N«.  1  rye.  $10; 
oat.  $15f(i  16. 

Wheat.    No.    2    r«l.    ?2.3T",6 :    No.    2    Jiard 
winter,    $2.37 'i.  _     „         »,       „       . 

Corn.— No.  2  yellow,  $1.54%;     No.  3  yel- 
low.    $1.54  <<4.  „       . 

Dats. — No.   2  white,    82Hc;      No.   3   white. 
e2e. 

Uye.— Kxport,  »1.5.T,5.. 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GBAIK 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  Oct.   27,    1919. 

7j„y — Xo.     1    timothv,    $29(11  29.50  ;Nn.    2, 

$27((('28:       No.    3,       $24(;i25;       No.       1    light 

inixel.    $2i*((i  2j^.50;    No.    1   clover  mixed.   $30 

(d  3(1.50;    New    No.    2    clover  mixed.    $J6ici-J7. 

Straw. — KeceiptH  of  long  clean  oat  fclraw 
light,  demand  good.  Wheat  straw  receipts 
light    demand    good. 

No.  1  oat.  $11.5(>(«12:  No.  2,  $lir.ill.SO; 
No.  1  wheat.  $lU(i  11.50:  No.  2,  $lii.5()(./) 
11:  No.  I  rye,  $11.5or,il2;  No.  2,  $llft} 
11.50. 

Kar  Corn. — Rcceii.ts  and  demand  ere  l)Oth 
light,    not    jnuch    trading. 

(»;,ts. — Keceipts  about  equal  demand.  Mar- 
ket steadv.  No.  1  whit.'.  TiOi  1' \-^i- :  No. 
2,  76<,.4'(<i  76%c;  No.  3,  white,  75''(75V4(!. 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKETS 


I>nncaster.  Pa.,  Oct.  27.  1919. 
■For  the   first   time    in    five    weeks,    the   egg 
market    broke    here    this    morning    a    ten-cent 
**    T"'^lnr'.orr"'$"r,0(,rTr;e;T.u;i;'el     "nge«pTo'"ei;htycen,.   perdo.en.    .o„.    be^ 
stock    srtling    «'V>»y    »*    'r  ■',.  i',i,,,.in,r  from     ine    recorded.       Manv    doien    W(  re    moved    at 
hamper    while  the  Norfolk  are  ^.^^^^^^^^^^  «h5    seV:^n,y-c*nt    quotation    and     the.  supply 

75o(,i$2jO    as     per    ouaiiiv.      »'»»     »•!  -,iif„  4     f.irlv   larce       Anticipated  decreases   in   coun- 
!'.ru>r/t.u;;"cl;."s'!   ^\:^rt  U.^Vp^-     (""l^utla    ^eat.' have    not    co-.e,    d-pi,e 


ire'ets'liriirginK  the  to,,  price.  ^"*'„^*^\ 
in  barrels  are  selling  from  $1.7j''(  2.-0  l>ei 
rarrel  Bru.sel  Sprouts  are  in  light  supply 
and  bringing  the  fine  price  of  20(,.  25c  per 
ousrt  New  .lersey  and  Pennsylvsnia  car- 
rot. . re  firm  at  2r„  3c  per  bunch  when  fancr 
4,ut    some    poor    and    small    are    weak    at    K-i 


'lU   cent*  per  bunch.     Loote  carrots  show  no 
change    at    $2  25(«3.25    per    l"""'-  ,. 

Cabbage  is  much  more  plentiful  «han  Jt 
w.«  a  week  ago.  At  this  writing  there  is 
ri*ut  3V  csr.  of  New  York  state  caUbage 
•n  hand  snd  the  domestic  is  .""'n*  '^7" 
$17(122  per  ton  with  the  Danish  at  $-o'W 
33  per  ton.  The  cabbage  hauled  in  by  the 
,„.ar..y  farmers  shows  a  wide  range  of  i-'''^ 
60C  as  to  quaility.  Cauliflower  '»,»'\«>w'n« 
a  sharp  advance,  the  western  New  York  aell- 
ing  »t  $2.7J(.i3  v*r  crate  for  the  fancy  and 
♦  Lio  ..  1.75  per  crate  for  the  choice  while 
the  Ixing  Island  i-auliflower  is  firm  at  »3^)0 
per  rate.  Celery  is  very  plentiful  and  the 
m.rke  is  lower,  best  washed  Mck  selling 
.t  b.K.i  «5c  per  bunch  but  mosA  sales  <iow- 
tvtr  rang*  from  25fn  50c  with  some  poor 
Vm     "w5^      New    York    Mate    celery    in    the 

rough  .old  today  at  »»-■"""  *''"ir".t';ict?r 
the  latter  price  is  extreme  •",'»«"'' .•'%„^ 
fancy  brought  this  pnce  .  T''"*  "..'".^ 
little  corn  left  on  the  market  •»<» ,«^»'''>;, , ? 
Verv  irreguUr  with  prices  ranging  from  %W 
4  per  loa  ears.  There  have  bee,,  no  cucum- 
ber^ on  the  market  '«'.  ••'*'•»'.'';''•  "* 
strictly  fancy  would  brin«  a  high  price. 
Nwrly  egg  l-lanl,  are  M»o  K'Hipt.  'f' 
scsrce  and  selling  at  $lft2  per  H  »>.Hk'» 
Ji  to  quality.  .'^ome  southern  »« J>^'''; 
however,  is  makin*  its  at>p«arance  on  the 
m.Tke?  and  .eUing  »t  Mf"  5  per  ,^'«t'^  ^.r 

"v'\-u'v"t;;:er'Vt'";7^o'.-'o'^ 

S;ir>eU«c".T;e?i/cIrc.  and  ««»e  fancy 
New  .lersey  stock  .0  d  ««>^;y  »'  '^, ".,^0  '  .( 
r.'i  o7'\-e'w  "YoT';^^a.e*'';^tn*.y";;,?d'-  this 
car    of     .>ew      '"J^"  ^        „j  ,nnie  Vir- 

•"•»"„a'rho;'T''bIg    ii^n-e're^ /."t 

':ilvU  .?' -"^rth \aie.'^  ";;5"t3'-?(1(o-/Tr 

Aii-.R'U,  i>er  ^  t>a»kel  and  »J. .■(•((' ->  v'' 
f.Si'l.el^.n':  'er.^*  M-j-'--  '-J.Tn'g  V r..n. 
i'".!-  «"^  '"Tib  "bl'ke  On"nfai^  more 
»  e;r.?;.r.i.'n  .'h^y-.J're\  -/W  ago  and  while 
a  few  were  sold  today  at  $3.75  per  '''"'• 
ta'rthe  market  price  was  mosHy  »3^/..^.rt 
360   per  sack   with   some   New  J-"'^-"  •'  '^ 


continued  droiis  in  wholesale  prices  at  tiie 
yards.  Nearly  all  offerings  today  wera 
abundant.      The  quotations: 

Butter  snd  Eggs — Creamery  'butter.  75c 
per  lb  ;  country  butler,  7Kc;  fresh  eggs,  70 
(<(«0c  tier  doien;  ducks  eggs,  70((i.  75c;  isoose 
eggs.    U'c    each.  ...  «.«-,. 

Poultry.— I>re..»ed  old  eWekens.  fj-'^^'' 
$2.50;  dressed  >oung  chickens,  tit<(t^\»0 
each;    no   live    fowl   offerings. 

Vegetables. — Corn,  20C(' 25c  per  doien; 
1>eets,  5c  per  bunch;  'beans,  \0(n  12c  Vt  pk.: 
lima  beans,  20(((  25c  quart;  cabbage,  5((i  loc 
■head;  lettuce,  1.5(.i  35c  head:  sweet  potatoes, 
3-5c  H  peck:  iK>tatoes.  $165(3  1.75  bushel; 
do.,  30c  Vi  i>eck;  <urniii«.  30c  H  fieck;  si.in- 
ach,   20c    H    peck:    i>»r»nips.   5c  l>ox. 

rrwW*. — Apples,  40<ii-6«c  %  peck;  pesra, 
20((i  25c     H     peck.  ^  ^^  ,      u  1 . 

Grain  Market.— l\Vli-e»f.  $2  20  per  bushel ; 
rve,  $1.65;  oats,  «5c;  corn,  $1.95.  Timothy 
hay,  $30  per  von;  mixed  hay.  $2* ;  wheat 
straw.   $10;  oat  straw,  45. 


BALTIMOBE   PBODXTCB 


1919. 
67(a) 


Baltimore.   Md.,   Oct.   27 
Butler. — Creamery,       western    /an.  y. 
68c-      choice.    66((i67c;    pound    prints,    6«fn) 
69c.'     Nearby    roHs,    44(ri45c.      Dairy   4.rint«. 

44 ("  45c.  .        .  J  1 

E^gi, State,     Pennsylvania    and    neariiy. 

<!4(<i  U5c.      Kaslem   JShoro    and    VirKima,    64 

(.(6.V.      Southern.    ©2c.  „^_.„     ,,    .  ^,. 

Live  Poultry. — Si.ringers.  38(o29c  Hh..  old 

roosters.    2i>(n21c;   old    hens.    29c    lb.;   ducks 

y.iung.   '^rtfttSoc;  *>-,  poor.  a4(<i25c;  fuinea 

fowls,    80(n*-5c.  ,_     ,      „  ., 

Griins.-B.g  Wta  by  s.mple,  $2  15(o2J5. 

■whe»t.    new.    No.    1    r.d,    $2-Jt>   do..    >o.    3. 

42  32;         garlicky.       $2-32;       Corn.       $1-82. 

Oats,    standurd  white,    75('(  7**;      rye,     near- 

''"'•„tj'l!.v.'!'l  timothy,  •SI  ton;  do-,  rtand- 
ard,    $30    ton;       light    clover,    mixed.    $.9(.( 
31.    tou.      Clover,    mixed.    $i8.      Tangled    rye 
straw.      $14.50.        Wheat    straw.      $12(.!  13. 
Oat   straw.  %\t>6\  \5  ton. 

Western  ilprjng  Bran,  per  ton  •"  1"»- 
l«und  sacks,  $42(«.43:  City  Mills  NN '" t --r 
Hran,  per  Ion,  in  loO  iwund  .»ack».  f-'O, 
;:;,'»„  middlmg..  per  ton,  in  1<>"  «-<"•"* 
sacks  $55;  white  middlings.  i.er  ton,  in 
SOpo'und  ta^V*,  $67.  yuolations  on  CUy 
aiilla  feeds  are  jobbing  pricea. 


LIVESTOCK 

cei^?r:.!S  hJais^st^3^^::i;:i7^;t 

Monday;    market    dull;     pnces    r,m'^^    V'.^^r 
many   unsold:   best  grade  steers.  $14'.(  I.....0, 
SedLa    to    good    st.-,.rs,    $12.5i»(,.  14 :       com^ 
mon  to   medium   steers.  ■$9(.(  11.5o;   «l'''"-^  '" 
prime  hefers.   $12(.!l3;   good  ^'  ',•';''"    ',•■' 
ers    $lli("  12  25;   fair  to  good  heifers    $li»(.( 
tl' common    to    fair  heifers,    $7.50(..9;    good 
to  pnne  .^.ws,   $»(„  1 1.25  ;   fair  to  good  cow;. 
$7  50(..  9.25;    medium   to   .fair    heifers,    $6.25 
'.750;     common    t»    medium     heifers,     $.v((. 
6  15i   good  to  choi.-c   bnlls,  «10(..  1 1.2.. ;    fair 
to  good   bulls,   »8.25(-(9.50:  common   to  med- 
ium   bulls,    $»(..  18.25:    good    to    choice,    oxen. 
$9.25(.<i  11.50;     fair    to    good    oxen,     $8.-  '^' 
9  50;      common     to    medium    oxen.     '"Wir- 
calves,     best    grades.    $1H(,1  2 1  ;    medium     $15 
(,,  17;   common   kinds,  48(.i  1"  .'*"•'""«  f'ff"' 
good   to   choice.    $13(.(13;   medium.    $ll\-'"<'' 
1^50;    common,    *^n^"  ^^■-'\.''""\')'''^S'. 
(best   grade.    $10(ii  11.25;      medium,    $9(((10. 
common,    $6(11  7.75.  -«._. 

H„,,.._Keceipts.  «11  heads:  market  elow; 
prices  lower;  good  ^  prime  $14 (ol..;  light 
to  medium.  $12^^13:  roughs.  »12Cn  13.50, 
sUgs  to  sows,   $11(((  12. 

Esst  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 'oct.  27.— <'»"''^— 
Rec'ipts,  5.6O0:  good,  strong;  Pr'™P  "•**": 
$16.5U(<il7;  shipping  steers,  •l\5a(<(  16. 
butchers,  $10r.,  15.50:  y»JlV"Vn  «•  Sills' 
heifers,  $6f(.  1 2  ;  cows.  #4  (-.  » "  '5 ;  too"*. 
i$7rfi  10.50;  stockers  and  feeders.  »«((» 10, 
fresh  cows  snd  si.ringers.  •«'•'" '70. 

Calves —Receipts.    l.OOO:   «e.dy;    $7(ff20 

Hoes — Keceii.ts.    12.««»0:    pig»    2  >c  lower. 

Other?.    5-."  --iOc    higher;    heavy.    $13,GOf,,14: 

mixed     $13. 5.K..  13.75:       Yorkers,      •13-5<J© 

Vsfioi     light,     do..     $13(5r  13.25         pigs,    «13; 

roughs.   $11"-  11  50:    stags.    »*.''^,9^*'-,, -no- 
.Sheep       and       I.ambs.--Receipt.        12.000 
(tambs      $7  50.     lower:       lambs.       $S(f.  14.75. 
^Trling.^$7>U:    *-i^'"-   »»?.«-«:   *««• 
$3((.«;  mixed   sheep.   $fl.25(?J  8.7j, 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  MARKET 

Philadelphia.    Pa.,    Oct.  ^7.    1919. 

Butter. — Keceipts  4. 187  tubs.  The  Prod- 
uce Kxcliange  was  closed  and  very  little 
wholesale  business  was  Iransacti-d.  OfTcrint's 
of  fine  stock,  however,  were  light  and  prices 
were  firmly  niaintuined.  Quotations  follow: 
i'resh.  SI  lid  packed  creamery,  fancy,  high- 
scoring  goods,  71((i7;tc;  the  latter  for  job- 
biuK  sales;  exiras,  7<ic;  extra  firsts.  6610' 
67c;  firsts.  57((i61c;  seconds.  &3((i56c; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  nnd  fancy.  72(((74c; 
do.,  fair  to  giMid.  61C<i69c:  ladle  packed.  aS 
to  quality.  48'(i51c;  packing  slock.  4i''(i(4Sc; 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  jobbing  at  76 
(<!  78c;  good  to  choice,  66('i  75c;  fair.  -tilXii 
G4c. 

Cheese. — Price*    were    firmly    maintainefl. 

The  quotations  were   as  follows:      New  Y'ork 

whole   milk    flats,    fancy.    33f<i33Hc:    fair    to 

good.    31-',4'(''-l2 'sc :     Wisconsin,    whole   milk 

fancy,  ^3'.(33'ic;    fair   to    ({o<.d.    3l((i 

jobbing  sales  of  fancy   coods,   34(ii35e. 


flats. 
82 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New  York  City,  Oc».  27.  1919. 

Demand  has  been  fair  and  aurplus  about 
the  same  as  the  week  previona.  The  Novem- 
ber Tate  for  3  percent  «nilk  lias  been  fixed  at 
i$3  33  per  100  His  in  aoo-mile  loue;  the 
3. (Hi  iM-rcent  milk  U  $3.57  Jind  thu  4  par- 
cent    $3.73. 

KcceiptM  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-<nsTt 
cans  for  the  week  ending  October  S5tb. 
1919,  were  as  f<i>llows: 


Railroad 

Erie    

Susquehanna 
West  .Shore 
Lackawanna 


Milk 
41.763 

6.703 
14.C44 

60.814 


n'.   Y.  Central' (long   haal ).  141.800 


Ontar.o 
Lehii^    Valley 
New  Tlaveii    . . , 
Pennsylvania 
Other   Sources 


Totals    

week    last    year 


47.110 
44.821 

6.H34 
12.625 

6.000 

.382. 920 
.369,363 


Cream 
3.3»»i 
li'tl 
1.923 
2  572 
2  470 
l.Ot.S 
1.177 
8« 

Hi 

250 

14  4)!» 
9.931 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


•Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Oct.  27  — Tstlle  lower. 
snpplv.    KMi  loads:   prime.   $142.i<<.  15- 

eh^p— Rtesdy ;  s.ii.i.ly.  15  doublede^ks. 
jirirae  wethers.  $9  50fil0:  culls  and  com- 
mon    »2..5.W.  3  .50;    (lamb,,    $8(0  14.50;       veal 

'*VC.'-HUeA"',upply,      50   doi.bledecks; 

rai^!r-"',igTt''''Y:ri:e?s.''"i'JT2.2?l 
pigs,  .$li.75(nl2;  roughs,  fior?;  11. 

PHItADELPHIA  HAT  AND  GRAIN 

PhiladeltAis.    Pa.,   Oct.   27,    1919. 

Baled  Hay  and  «"■'"' —«'"•.•■'"''•.,'",  'dV 
of  hay  and  2  -"<'','""*•  ^"2  $2S'r3.S-: 
Timothy  hav— -No.  1.  »•'-.  •?"'.*;*", -..ui 
Ko  3  $24'.r27.  Clover  mixed  hay— Lign» 
mTxed!   $28",  30:  (No.    1    mixed,    »2fi'^"-^„ 

.Straw -No.  1  atraight  jv- ,V1^0:  No. 
2  do  $12  50(?n3:  No.  I  tangled  rye,  $13, 
No  2'  do  $13'(il2  5n:  No.  1  wheat  etraw, 
$r2..v.':.i3:'No.  2.  «">■  »'V"/'".S,^'V,r^ 

osl  atraw.  $12.50(3  13:    No.   2   do..   $11.50(5? 
*''Bran.— ^<!teadily  held.      We  quote  earflots. 


CHICAGO    CORN    HIGHER 

Wet    Weather   and    Market    and   Hor   Price 
Upturns  the  Factors 

Chicago,  111..  Oct.  27.— Corn  jumped  in 
Talue  todav  to  the  highest  i«>int  reached 
since  September  24  for  the  Decem-ber  de- 
livery, i'liwelionie  wet  weather  as  well  as 
«). turns  in  tbe  stock  market  and  in  hog 
sjiiotutions  wire  chiefly  rpHi.onsible.  The  chrtj 
WHS  unsettled,  *i  c  to  IHc  net  higher,  with 
De.einl.er  »127>4  to  $127%  and  May, 
f  I.23';i  to  $1  23  va.  Oats  finished  unchang- 
ed  to    %c  up. 


OLOVERSEED 


Toledo, 
Cloverseed. — il'rime 


O..    Oct.   25.    1919. 
ca«h     end      Octet  er. 


t3T.'2.");"i»Vcember.  $29.80;  .Tanuary.  $31); 
i'ebniary.    $30.20;   March.   •29.80,      „  .  ,  , 

.\l,;|,e. — Prime  cash,  $29.45;  October, 
$29.45;    December,    $'.J9.50 ;    March.   $29.65. 

Timothy ^^Priine,  ca'h.  1917,  $-'>-35:.  "*' 
I91M,  $5.35;  cash,  1919,  <5  60 ;  October. 
$5. till;  December,  i$5.65 ;  March,  $J.7T. 
Aprtl,   $5.75. 

TOBACCO  MARKET 

Despite  reports  «o  the  eoritrary  It  •»•«»' 
•n  assured  fact  that  practically  none  of  th' 
■ew   cr<.|.   has    been   sold    except    hail  cut  ■"" 


New  York  City.  Oct.  27,   1919. 

Butter.— *<leady;        receipts.     »2f7',     ,u1h,- 

cr.-amery,      higher    than   extras.      70'»'"71e, 

cretmery!   ext?...   92  .core.    ''"'•^   ""-Jj^^^' 

6«c;    packing    stock,    current    make.    Ko.    *, 

47c.  .    .       .noon    ..•«■•     79H(<"d9c 

Eg„._IrreguUr;    receipts.    10.820   casea,     •«"» 
fresh-gathered   extras.    69".  70c ;    extra   firsts. 


Slew     cro[i     lias     iieeii     ,..»,..     I-.,,-.      • 

Bran— osieaaiiy    ne„.        "J  ?.—■„,  V I —t.'  rusty    tobacco,    the  larger  part   of.    wliHlin* 

to  arrive,  in.  hiding  »acks-.So.ft  J""'"''  '/-"m  "en  .K.ntract.d  at  prices  Tanging  from  $8  t» 
weetern,    in    loo  pound   sacks,   per   ton     $4  '(^  , 

4"     Sprin«   *ran.    in    100-pOund   sacks,   per  "»J- 

•"co^n-YeUow.    to    arrive,   »1..53r,.  1 '.«.  l.'  --M-e-t-d  ...r  s«u.,a^.o„„c._„  ....^  ,>;^.-„   ,, 

Oats— No.   2    white.    80V4<n81c;      No.    3 


.Ur-^'qu^fiTy     a'nd    «ld     all     the    way     from 
500-0  41.25     i.or    hamper.       Okra    Is    «    "Y,' 

TOi  •^d'^^^^it^- »"---- 
J^  w'^hi'ch'rd  -f,:;;*-  $; -:  ,.r,:r"  dr^'m 

._  \„..  ,1V        New   .lersev    i.eppers    are    <lo-      ,-„.i,.„atheTed   extras.    BlK.i  joc;    exir»   •....»» 
^}£^^  s^ilitr  P-';^^     Br^^i.  -l^b -:^^^.n  f^:^,  ...  Yo;.r7ity.  OC.  27,   1919. . 

:?e    pWnt'ful    and    lower    a-«l .-''i';'    ■;-«"^;^     ^ime.    7..(o92c;       «'•';■    ':7;;"Ve"'d,      «th      offers'  "rom'ttie    mills':       The    demand      how 
:r$l".1.50    per    U.0bnn.he.._Tbe^ season      nearby    hennery    brown,- ^74.(0  .6,.^ ^do.^Mth       ^^^^     ^,„    „„,    ,,,.,,    ,„a    buyer,    were 

6.216    Jioxes; 


HEW    YORK    HAY    AND    GRAIN 


2  50    per  b.skeV.      There   was  a  car  of     "m«- 
f,«.s     from    California    today     *^.ch     so  Id     at 
»3    per    lug    of    about    33    pounds.  „."<"''"""* 
fomitoes   a're   firmer  and  higWr  selling  mo.t^ 
iv     at     "Olft  30c      per    n>..    with    No.     2    stoeip 
at    l(>'«"l5c.      New    .Tersey    snd    Pennsylvania 
turnips    are    doing    better    »»"    »'"';;:1J  f,i!iS 
at   25(S50c    per   basket   snd    the   >''!"*  ,'"^ 
Vo^$1     per     basket.       The    '"'"C'    '"'""'iL'," 
are    moving   slowlv    at   $1  5or„  r75    per   cwt 
V/w     lersev     spinach     is    a    little    firmer    at 
2.?^  35c     per     S,  basket.       Yams    are    alKiut) 
Meadv    at    $3  25'^r.  3.75    per   barrel. 
Prnits 
While   the  offerings  of   spples   todav   were 
onite  a  little   heavier  than   they   were   a  week 
«o     there     is     a     good     active     demand     and 

mev^ient    with    last    r'*'' ■.^■"'■•'Vee^"a"rS 
",t«v  mnint.ined.     At  this  writin:  prices  are 


dis- 


i,er  cwt.  which  i»  consider.d  a  f«i' 
prue  for  su.  h  product.  Prices  which  wi" 
be  expected  for  sound  tobacco  ••>'•>•  /"^'.»"X 
what  formative,  but  it  is  thought  WlU  " 
about  $1(1"' 20  c«U.  for  »v.  rage  croi 
The  inquiry  was  gre«iter  than  »'*■•••'"'"';«';„ 
ing  rise  to  opinion  that  s«le»  wiW  open  in 
the  near  future.  At  a  •"'-""«  »'  'Yhe^' 
ers"  association  Is  was  agreed  thit^the  P^ 
sent  crop  is  curing  nicely  «"<»";»'..',*,-, 
be  generally  good  in  qua  ity.  Th.-  >'e";.  Jj, 
sere  is  ex.MCted  to  be  fair  to  gmid  but  t^e^« 
is  evidently  «  great  shortage  in  «»'  'J'^a 
This    meeting    was    perturi^i 


ill 


Cheese. — Steady:       receipts. 


Slate,  whole  milk  flats,  current  make  s^e 
cials  .32"'32>4c:  do.  averaje  run.  31 W 
31^c-  .state,  whole.mi.lk  twins.  current 
make  ...ecials.  31  >,4c:  do.,  average  Tun^^  ^'c- 
live  Poultrv. — Steady:  chickens.  22".  .3.  . 
fowls     2(r"l  2.5c;    old    r.K)slers,    19c;    turkeys. 

3(1"!  35c.  »-_i.        nr.f^ 

Dressed    Ponltry.— Steady;       'owls.       -;.'" 

39c      old    roosters.    221".  23c:    chickens.    27  (Te 

46c;    turkeys.    35rrt  4.5c.  t.1.«,1     «i  "5 

Vegetables  —Potatres.    T^ng  Tsland    $4.5 

6S.',  per  165  11..  bag:  •^•"''"■''..^'^ ,  L  bas- 
3  75  bag.  Beans.  rreen.  »1'"^-^"  ''*" 
C  . .  XT  tima  «150"i3.50  basket  Beets. 
JoV,  2     .;    ,e7  b.'rel       Carrots.    $l"il  75    per 

bbl Cabbage.  »3;^' ";"  .'^r,  ^,  V"";""i,u«h' 
".,$2  50   basket.      Tomatoes.   $1".  2   i.er   bnsi. 

^<  ^7  :!:"^,.?r  '  Mcintosh.  $5(!M1 : 
WelVt'hv.  $4  .5('(l('7  25.  Baldwin,  $4".7..50: 
.lonathan.    ?6C'i  7  50. 


,«sed    to    pursue    their    recent    conservative     ^,„,,,,,„   ,,j.   ,i,e  alleged  attempt  "    »  •';'"J, 
policy.  ^.,       ,,,,„,-..    „M.      i"e»t    meml-r   who    is    a    tobaccco   broker. 

<Juotatinn»:  Citv  feed  bran.  $44  mid 
dlings.  $54.  in  100  ,«und  ea.ks;  red  dog. 
$08.  nominal,  in  lOO  pound  sacks;  West- 
ern spring  bran.  $43.50;  standard  mid- 
dling- $49:  flour  middlings.  $58;  red  dog. 
$6«(,.  69.  all  in  100  p.mnd  sacks.  3o  day 
Shipment.  Oat  feed.  $30;  rye  '">< 'l''"^"- 
$52     white  hominv  feed,  nominal.  »'•  '".'""• 

pound    sii.ks       Collonswd   oil    meal.    $7.^.0 , 

linseed    oil    meal     $76.    in    100  ,«iund    "ackv 
Hav    and    Straw.— Th. re    is    no    change    m 

the    situation     today.       Stocks      are      clearing 

,,rettv    well    at    33d  Street  shed     un.l.  r   a  fair 

d,.,nand.    and    market    is    "'.^-'-''''v    •^'-j V^.^  ^!l 

firm  on   large   baled   hav.   tho  small   bales  are 

?n'  rather"  farge     oroportion    in     •'-    arrival 

.-ind     are    without     imi.rovement.       K\e    %  r^yi 

."llini     at     $15".  16.     according    to    location. 

il-it  straw   (i.ntiiiues  verv  scarce 

Hrv--No     I    lar.-e    bales     M5    Ion       No. 


\ 
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foist    upon    the    organization    «    c  rta^n    P 
of  buving  and    warehousing  the  1'f  ;•■"'"  ;. 
which     plan    it    .eeniH    did    «»  .  '"' r'    [\,Z. 

proval  of  those  l"'.'"''''  .'•'"""  ,"'?  to  co" 
what  brus<,ue  and  unkind  .  refusal  ^  ^ 
Tider  the  same.  The  meeting  was  |j.;j",, 
with  the  pr.sence  of  «  /<'''7;''"';'  T'"" 
ll,e  bureu.i  of  markets  who  ■■«■""'  /'o,,  to- 
to  the  highly  speculative  nature  o«  «^,i. 
haco  crop  dwelt  at  length  ui-^n  the  pn^.. 
cability  of  marketing  thru  ''"•'•"it T^nnTti- 
,.s  as  is  now  being  promoted  in  ''"■'",..., „J« 
cut  valb  v.  Such  a  loeth.-l  '^"."■^■V,  ,sl 
tC  i-uing  of  r.ceipts  for  «1- -'''^^  ,*rf, 
an  arrangem.nl  for  .'-'"'',,';'"^,;  "^T^cc  <-' 
tnt.aceo.  He  Pmphas,,..,!  '>'^  .  'H  3  actio" 
unit.-d  »»  compared  *'''' ,'"  .V- .  "he  Ph''' 
irovided  the  Mime  does  not  vio.....    m 

nK.n   act. 


Characteristics  of  the  Berkshires 


■  The  nerkshire  hop,  with  its  sty- 
lish callage,  spriRhtly  step,  strong, 
well-archert  back,  short  snout,  ilish- 
ed  face,  upright  ears  and  uniform 
black  and  white  markings  is  styled 
the  "aristocrat  of  the  show-ring." 
The  breed  generally  has  gnod  width 
of  shoulder,  a  broad  back.  well- 
sprung  rib  and  good  thickness  thru 
the  rump  and  bam.  Good  specimens 
of  the  breed  produce  ideal  hams  and 
well-marbled  sides.  In  well-bred 
animals  of  the  breed  the  feet  and 
legs  are  all  that  could  he  desired; 
the  bone  being  sufficiently  strong  to 
.,upport  the  body. 

The  ideal  markings  are  black  body 
with  white  markings  on  -each  foot 
and  the  tip  of  the  tall.  Small  white 
markings    on    the    arm    are    not    ob- 


<^ 


ri 


the  bacon  breeds  in  the  production 
Of  fancy  bacon  the  breed  ranks  well 
from  the  standpoint  of  early  matur- 
ity, attaining  good  weights  at  an 
early  age  and  fattening  «iuickly  at 
any  period  of  its  growth.  In  the 
Blatter  of  economy  in  the  production 
of  pork  per  unit  of  feed  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  has  no  superior.  The 
sows  are  proliftc  and  capable  of 
suckling     large    litters.      The  «nale8 

are   prepotent    and  cross    well    with 

Other  breeds  when  an  Invlgoration  of 

fresh    blood    is     needed     to    improve 

feeding  qualities. 

The   following   is   the  standard   of 

excellence  adopted  by  the  American 

Berkshire  Association: 

Color — Black,  with  white  on  feet, 

face  and  tip  of  tall,  and  an  occasion- 


Ask  Your  Father 

if  .some  of  his  happiest  moinoiies  do  not 
center  around  boyhood  flays  .spent  with  his 
rifle  in  fiehl  and  forest. 

lie  doesn't  want  you  to  grow  np  without 
such  golden  days. 

Some  (hiy  he  is  going  to  bring  htmie  a 
rifle,  and  is  going  to  train  you  fully  in  its 
use  und  care. 

lie  is  not  going  to  let  anyone  else  do  this 
— he  wants  the  fun  of  it  liimself— it  is  part 
of  your  education  he  need  not  delegate. 

Your  future  will  be  safeguarded  by  such 
knowledge,  and  you  will  have  merry  times 
together. 

The  sturdy,  accurate  Savage  Junior  Rifle 
will  plea.se  you  both.  See  it  at  your  dealers 
or  write  for  a  catalogue. 

SvVV^VCB  Ar>is  Cori»or.vtsot<c 

LTICA^N.Y. 

Bharoa.Fa.    OcUoit.Micb.   New  Tock.  N.  T. 


Grand  Champ.  Berkshire  Sow  at 
National  Swine  StfUw.  "Lady 
Premier"  Bred  at  Piping  Brook 
Farm,  Conn. 


jected  to,  altho  splashes  of  white  on 
the  body  are  sufficient  to  condemn  an 
animal  in  the  eyes  of  many  Judges. 
An  absence  of  any  of  the  character- 
istic white  markings  also  constitutes 
an  objection  In  the  eyes  of  most 
judges.  I'nle.ss  some  of  the  markings 
are  glaringly  deficient  it  will  prove 
unwise  tor  the  average  'breeder  to 
sacrifice  animals  po.ssesalng  superior 
type  and  general  appearance. 

The  breed  derived  it.^    name    from 
England,  but  very  little  Is  known  of 
its  early  history.  Early  Importations 
were  coarser  and  the  color  markings 
less  uniform  than   than  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  altho  at  all  times  the  Berk- 
shire has  had   a   reputation   of   pro- 
duclug  a   superior   quality   of   meat. 
The  early   history   of   the   breed     In 
America  dates  back  to    1^2?.     when 
John  Brentell  of   New   Jersey   made 
an  importation.     InHated  prices  and 
questionable    methods    employed     by 
early   breeders    and    speculators    did 
the  breed  great   injury.      Eventually 
however.  Its  real  merit  overcame  the 
prejudice  until   today  the  Berkshire 
ranks  as  one  of   the  leading  breeds 
of  the  I'nlted  States. 

In  the  United   States  the  leading 
breeders   of    Berkshires   bave    main- 
tained size  and  qu.ilUy  and  developed 
a  much  better   type  than    that   pos- 
se8«!d  by  the  animals  imported  from 
England.    These  results  are  partially 
<Jue    to    methods    of    feeding    which 
tend    to    produce    a    more    compact, 
smoother  animal  than  those    from  a 
country     where     less     fat-producing 
feeds  are  used    and    where    the   ten- 
dency  is   toward    the    production   of 
fancy  hams  and  bacon. 

The  Berkshire  breed  is  well  suited 
for  supplying  the  market  with  fat 
l»ogs  which  give  good  hams  and 
Bhoulders,  and  a  carcass  well-mar- 
'>led  with  fat  and  lean  meat.  While 
It  eannot  compete  succcessfully  with 


Grand  Champ.  Berkshire  Boar 
at  National  Swine  Show,  "Fair- 
view  Ruler"  From  Piping 
Brook  Farm,  Conn. 

al  splash  on  the  arm — 4  points.  Face 
and  Snout. — Short;    the   former    fine 
and   well  dished,  and  broad  .between 
the     eyes — 7     points.       Eye. — Very 
clear,    rather    large,    dark   hazel    or 
gray — 2  points.     Ear. — generally  al- 
most   erect,    but   sometimes   inclined 
forward    with    advancing   age;    med- 
ium   size,    thin    and    soft — 4    points. 
Jowl. — Full  and  heavy,  running  well 
back    on    neck — 4    points.      N'eck. — 
Short    and    broad   on   top — 4    points. 
Hair. — Fine     and     smooth;   medium 
thickness— 3  points.     Skin. — Smooth 
and    pliable — 4    points.     Shoulder.— 
Thick  and  even,  ■broad  on  top.     and 
deep  thru  chest — 7  points.     Back. — 
Dioad.  short  and  straight;   ribs  well 
sprung,     coupling     close     to    bips^ 
8   points.     Side.— Deep  and  well  let 
down,    straight   on    bottom    lines — 6 
points.     Flank —Well  back  and  low 
down  on  leg.  making  nearly  straight 
line     with     lower     part    of    side- 5 
points.       Loin. — Full    and    wide— 9 
points.      Ham. — Deep   and   thick,  ex- 
tending well  up  on  back  and  holding 
thickness    well    down     to     hock — 10 
points.     Tall. — Well  set  tip  on  back; 
tapering   and    not    coarse — 2   points. 
Legs. — Short,  straight,     and  strong, 
Bet  wide  apart,  with  hoofs  erect  and 
capable  of  holding  weight— 5  points. 
Symmetry. — Well-proportioned  thriu 
out.   depending  largely  on  condition 
— 6   points.      Condition.— In   a  good 
healthy,  growing  state,  not  over-led. 
_5  points.     Style.— Attractive,  spir- 
ited,   indicative   of    thorough    breed- 
ing     and      constitutional      vigor — 5 
points.     A  total  of  100  points  of  per- 
fection. 


2 J  calibn  l 
fcoiral  iinalatkull 


Jmniar.  IB-inch  nunj 
'  '  ihoou  .:2$Horl, 
lomg.  and  Ll^  H/b  eartriJgtt.  Bolt  octutit 
puSs/wi  aftmr  bmtt  mitilary  Tifm:  CanuiiM 
irgfniil  iftftfc  u-ith  tl*»t  hutiplat*.  B»ad 
tnnt  and  oAjuttabU  trar  nghit.  Ant 
mUek  win*  th*  mptct  •/  m*p»ru. 


SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK  j 


"Make  'Em  Grow  Fast" 

WITH  SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 

Al  Y«.  W.O.'  Just  wi-n  Y«.  w.n,  hi  BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

SEMI-SOLID  ^r:-,^l^^.l.KU,.r.c,»:.^r,^^^^^^  T.!l\"dS^°  "suL^ 
rHTBTc'A«D°o?V/,  S?i.r";r.T:^*ltur°lt.**o°w°n'?.^ur.l 'lactic  ACID  M.p.  tt 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Alio  guw.nte.  U.t  yoa  wlU  !>•  •.tl.tted  with  r.full.  from  feedlni  tt^ 
Our  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  U  tb.  only  butt.rmilk  on  th.  »«k.t  Ui.t  you 
c»n  drink  your.eU  or  uia  to  mako  b.tt«r-c»kei  for  your  uble. 

p«r   100  lb*.  t>>"   ■■  inilht. 


Oayi 

...211 
...IM 


Cam 
442  lb«. 
140  ***. 


Mut  MmI 

a  IM. 

»    IM. 


Wlwat 
Mi44liK«t 
31   Ikl. 
14  lk(. 


Wtitht 
3M  Ikt. 
2M  Ikl. 


Keep  the  appetite  good.  To  do 
/this.  Is  the  fine  art  of  feeding:  it 
cannot  be  taught— it  must  be  learn- 
ed by  practise.  Fowls  do  not  eat 
the  same  amount  of  feed  each 
day. 


A  CONDENSED  X, 


Cain  w  S«*i«f     K  »♦  '»•  "  "»•  "  '**•  '  "" 

N».  I  hid  n«  b»«M  •ilk.     N*.  2  hid  all  tMy  would  driak.     Vtn  cm 

do  »•  wtll  or  k«n«r. 

UMd  »»  tin  Packen  »nd  other  Ittdtn  in  CAR   LOTS. 

Feed  Your  Hogs  SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 

sna  rouiKry 
It  k«p«  thtai  h.»ltl>y   and   t.tt  th«"  «»  ""rhel  tarl.er. 
SEMI-SOLID    BUTTERMILK    ii  a  »al»  Had— attril.ied   and   paitiar- 
I  ixtd. 

A  iOO-lb.   bafMl   It  equal  to   1.000  fatlant  ol  but1«r»iilk. 
Tp  »aM  >oa  Irtuht   pianti   ha..   b*«n   bM.II   ■■   aavaral   diHaraat  atatfi 
Wh»    UM    a    lulMtitoH    «r    M«di«*d    Butftraiilli?      Uia    SEMi-SOLID 
BUTTERIIILK— It  1   »yra   and   onadullarattd.     Send   >i>«r   order   loda>. 

I  Manufacturers 

Consolidated  Products  Co. 

I  LINCOLN.     NEB. 


Caitera    Re»re»entati»e 

1.  H.  NESTER  &  CO. 

33   So.    Front   St  .  Phita..    Pa. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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/jr    piece  7 


ENGINES 


.    n>M>  la  Tonr  ch»nce.    Bar  on«  of  th«  tumons 


SYNOPSIS 

i«T.<r.       Orace    ia    a   member   ol    tlie         i.«n.! 

OutVr.  ••       •    r  '»1    «»       Between    the    two  a 

r"*'::!'!:  '"M«"'o^«fla"idV :«:  l^  that  if 

Outer*.         In   »P';f  "'    '■■„»  «iir   eveninic.  i» 

P't/be.r*rnrN.r'.%he*Vir.hood    .over  o. 
keiith. 


■•btai     

|l«i  •Son  Uiaa  If**  >*P'i* 


out  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  hung 
it  on  the  clotheshorse  by  the  cook 
stove.  After  a  while  she  returned  to 
the  table  and  took  up  the  pen.  Her 
face  in  the  lamp-light  looked  more 
tired  and  grave  than  ever. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  John  El- 
lery   fell   asleep.      He   had   much    to 
think  of — of  the  morrow,  of  the  talk 
bis   rash  visit   to    the  chapel   would 
cause,  of  the  explanation    he    must 
make  -to  Captain    Elkanah    and    the 
rest.     But  the  picture  that  was  be- 
fore his  closed  eyes  as  he  lay  there 
was  neither  of  Captain  Elkanah  nor 
the  parish  committee;  it  was  that  of 
a  girl,   with   dark   hair   and  a  slim, 
graceful  figure,  standing  In  a  light- 
ed doorway  and  peering  out  into  the 
rain. 


*!..<.•  tlum  low  twtory  prlr"*  b*lo»-^l»«y  «»n- 

:^«ESS?'fS^^s'^..^'"i2^''^«^'^ 

B*rax  will  a«aiB.  jt^ 

Wtth  WWriwInd  DWributop 

Tb.0....ow.r  »rw_-h.r|-i-*^i^b»t<,r  .b«v 


ssi#SH£xS£i:'"'- 


0.llowi.»8i.r^«d«to.pr«^mniJ>Un« 


♦WIS 


Por  th* 
N«w  No.  8 

1390 

For  the 
NowNo.lA 


CanowayNow 

DooH  l«t  thia  80.4aTlo» 
prico  opportoBltT  >iip  by. 
Ovt  rour  order  In  avjj- 
niT»  Toar  •acta*  tor 
WintCT  work,  and  yoOT 
8i)f«»daT  BOW  for  ImBadl- 
at*  or  aa*%  Bprlaa**  work 
and  ■•▼•  bl«  awMr  oa 
botk  WriU  today  ard 
■et  «!•  full  f»<-'»  »1^ 
eompl'-t*  dparrti'tlona  of 
thcM  Ureal B  prtcj.  <iael- 
Itr  Implamcpta.  Hoor  or 
•hlrrln«  r<>lnta  ••»e.7"'> 
on  tba  fr*l«bt.  »ili  MM 
««.  aauAwav .  '•«■ 
Wm.  OaN«way  Co. 
197  OaW— y  »utio« 

wrATnM.oo,  IOWA 


, ==1=^ ^ 

A  HORHK  CAN  TRAVEL  WHEKK  AS 
AX^TOMOBILB  CA»OT  OO 

Often  m  the  d«p  anowa  of  winter  an 
.ui.. mobile  r.nnot  «et  through  Ih.- 
drift.,  but  the  horae  can  travel  an>- 
where  If  he  ran  aerure  footing 
There  la  Ju.t  one  thing  will  In.ure  aaf.; 
footing  in  any  road  anywhere  a.i> 
time,  no  ma"  er  bow  ley  or  alippvry. 
and   that   ia   tb« 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  r  a- 
iilon:  a  hur- 

I  ried   trip   to  

tho  aoctor.  an  Important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
ynur  hor»«  la  ready  when  y<>u  are  ready. 
The  wli>e  horse  owner  will  go  to  hi" 
horxe  •h'.'-r  early  snd  have  the  aafe 
reliable  UEn  TIP  SHOES  put  on^  Then 
he  ran  lauBh  at  the  weather.  No  uleet 
etnrm.  no  aud.len  freeze  will  hohl  hirn 
back.  HIB  aharp.  atrong  REr*  TIP 
i'AI.KS  ran  be  adluated  tn  20  mlnutea. 
and   he   U   ready   for  the   road.  _„_ 

Avoid    eub.tliulea.       LOOK    FOR    THE 
REU  TIP 

THB    mEVEKSI-IP    WORKS 
New  Bnuiawirk,  ?(.  J 


M      WD    POWER  I  CO        91  W.  n  St.,  HW  T«t 
V       £i^^  '^aoBunleai.    ttl.    t>«B 


John  Ellery  picked  his  way  home- 
ward thru  the  puddles  and  the  pour- 

^°  HeTound  Kexiah  in  the  sitting 
room,  seated  by  the  table,  evidently 
writing  a  letter.  She  looked  tired 
and  grave — for  her. 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed  as  he  en- 
tered "I  gue«8  you're  soppln'  now, 
sartin  sure.  There's  a  light  in  your 
room.  Take  off  your  wet  things  and 
throw  'era  down  to  me,  and  I'll  dry 
•em  in  the  kitchen.  Better  leave  your 
boots  here  now  and  stand  that  um- 
brella in  the  sink.  The  kettle's  on 
the  stove:  you'd  better  have  somc- 
thln'  hot— ginger  tea  or  somethln  . 
rtold  you  not  to  go  out  such  a  night 
as   this.      Where   In   the   world    have 

you   been?" 

The  minister  said  he  would  tell 
her  all  about  it  in  the  morning.  Just 
now  he  thought  he  had  better  go  up 
and  take  off  his  wet  clothes.  He  de- 
clined the  ging^-r  tea,  and,  after  re- 
moving his  boots,   went  upstair^    to 

his  room. 

Kezlah  dipped  her  pen  in  the  Ink 
and  went  on  with  her  letter. 

-I  Inclose  ten  dollars,"  she  wrote. 
"It  Is  all  I  can  send  you  now.  More 
than  I  ought  to  afford.  Goodness 
knows  why  I  send  anything.  You 
don't  deserve  It.  But  while  I  live 
and  you  do  I  can  i 

The  minister  called  from  the  land- 

"Here  is  my  coat,"  he  said.  "The 
cuffs  and  lower  part  of  the  sleeves 
are  pnetty  wet.  By  thr  way.  the 
packet  came  iv  tonight  They  didn't 
expect  her  so  soon  on  account  of  the 
fog  There  was  a  passenger  aboard 
whom  1  think  must  be  that  Nathan- 
iel Hammond  you  told  me  of." 

Kezlah's  pen  stopped.  The  wet 
coat  struck  the  hall  fioor  with  a  soft 
thump.  The  tick  of  the  clock  sound- 
ed loud  in  the  room.  •  A  sheet  of 
wind-driven  rain  lashed  the  win- 
dows. .    , 

"Did  you  hear?"  called  the  minis- 
ter "I  said  that  Nathaniel  Ham- 
mond. Captain  Eben's  son.  came  on 
the  packet.  I  didn't  meet  him,  but 
Im  sure  It  was  he.  Er— Mrs.  Coffin, 
are  you  there?      Do  you  hear  me?" 

The  housekeeper  laid  the  pen  down 
besides  the  unfinished  letter. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  hear  you.  Good 

For  minutes  she  sat  there,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  and  staring  at  the 
wall  Then  she  rose,  went  into  the 
hall,  picked  up  the  coat,  and  took  it 


CHAPTER   VI. 
In  Which  Old  Friends  Meet 


When  Ellery  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  rain  was  over,  the  wind  had 
gone  down,  and  the  morning  sun- 
shine was  pouring  In  at  the  dining- 
room  windows.  Outside  the  lilacs 
were  in  bud,  the  bluebirds  were  sing- 
ing, and  there  was  a  sniff  of  real 
spring  in  the  air.  The  storm  was  at 
an  end  and  yet  the  young  minister 
was  conscious  of  a  troublesome  feel- 
ing that,  for  him.  It  was  Just  begin- 
ning. 

However,  he  had  determined  while 
dressing  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  It 
to  his  housekeeper — a  nominally 
clean  breast,  that  Is.  There  were 
other  things  he  would  not  tell  her, 
some  that  he  would  not  speak  of  to 
anyone,  the  picture  In  the  doorway 
for  Instance.  True.  It  was  only  a 
picture  and  of  no  moment,  but  it  was 
pleasant  to  remember.  One  of  the 
very  few  pleasant  things  connected 
with  the  previous  evening. 

So,  as  they  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  table,  he  began  his  confession. 
The  muffins  scorched  In  the  oven  and 
the  coffee  pot  boiled  over  as  he  told 
his  story,  for  Kezlah  was  too  much 
Interested   to  think   of   trifles.   Inter- 
ested and  astunded,  for,  since  Come- 
Outers   had    been    Come-Outers     and 
the  split   in     the  society  took  place, 
no  Regular  minister  had  crossed  the 
threshold    of    a     seceder's     dwelling, 
much  less  attended  their  services  and 
walked  home  with  a  member  of  their 
congregation.      She   knew   what    this 
amazing     procedure     was    likely     to 
mean,  if  her  parson  did  not. 

"Well!"  she  exccalined  when  the 
recital  was  finished.     "Well!" 

"I— I'm  afraid  I  was  too  hasty," 
observed  Mr.  Ellery  thoughtfully. 
"Perhaps  It  would  have  been  wiser 
not  to  have  done  it." 

"Perhaps  'twould.  Yes.  I  would- 
n't wonder  a  mite." 

"It   will   be   talked    alx)Ut   some.      I 
suppose.      Don't   you   think  so?" 
"Some,  yes." 

"I'm  afraid  some  of  my  own  people 
may  think  It  queer." 

"Queer!  Say,  Mr.  Ellery.  you 
remind  me  of  a  half-breed  Portugec 
jcjler— half  Portugee  and  a  half  In- 
dian—that went  to  sea  with  my 
father,  back  in  the  old  days.  He 
hardly  ever  spoke  a  word,  mainly 
grunted  and  made  signs.  One  day 
he  and  another  fo'mast  hand  went 
aloft    m   «  calm   to   do  someUiin'   to 
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the    tops'lr.       The    half-breed— they 
called  him  Billy  Peter  and  he  alwayg 
called  himself  that — was    out  an  the 
end  of  the  yard,  with  his  foot  on  the 
rope   underneath,   I   forgot   the  name 
of  it,  when  the  tarred  twilie  he  haa      1 
for  a  shoe  string  caught.     Tryin'  to 
get  it  loose  it  broke  sudd«n,  his  sho« 
pulled   off,    he    lost    his   balance   and 
fell.      He  gabbed   at  the  yard,  saved 
himself    for   a    second,      fell      again, 
grabbed   the   next  yard,   then  a  rope 
and  so  on  down,  grabbln'  and  puUin' 
all  the  way.      First  his  shoe  hit  the 
deck,   then  his  sheath   knife,   then  a 
piece    of    rope,     and    finally    himself, 
landin'  right  on  top  of  the  Irish  cook 
who   was   goin'    aft   from   the  galley 
with   father's   dinner. 

"There  was  the  greatest  racket 
you  ever  heard,  pans  fallin',  dishes 
smashln',  men  yellln',  and  the  cook 
Swearin*.  Father  run  on  deck, 
thinkin'  the  ship  was  dismasted.  He 
found  the  cook  and  Billy  Peter  sit- 
tln'  In  the  middle  of  the  mess,  look- 
In'  at  each  other.  Neither  was  hurt 
a  mite.  The  mates  and  the  crew, 
part  of  'em,  was  standin'  starin'  at 
the  pair. 

"  'For  Heaven  sakes!'  says  father; 
'what  happened?' 

"The  half-breed  looked  up  and 
rubbed  his  head.  'Ugh!'  says  he. 
•Billy  Peter  bust  his  shoe  string.* 

"The  cook,  his  name  was  O'Nell, 
looked  at  him  disgusted.  Well,  be- 
gorra!'  says  he,  'Billy  Peter,  you 
don't  exaggerate  none,  do  ye!  It's 
a  good  thing  both  of  'em  didn't  hurt 
or  we'd  have  foundered.' 

"You  remind  me  of  Billv  Peter, 
Mr.  Ellery,  you  don't  exaggerate. 
Queer?  Some  folks  think  your  goln' 
to  that  meetin"  last  night  queer?  At 
this  moment  T)ne  half  of  Truinet  ts 
talkln'  about  It  and  runnin'  out  to 
tell  the  other  half.  I  guess  I'd  bet- 
ter hurry  up  with  this  breakfast. 
We're  goln'  to  have  callers." 

Strange  to  say.  however,  this  prop- 
hecy of  early  morning  visitors  did 
not  prove  true.  Nine  o'clock,  then 
ten.  and  no  visitor  came  to  the  par- 
sonage. Mrs.  Cofl^in  affirmed  that 
she  did  not  undertsand  It.  Where 
was  Didama?  Where  Lavlnia  Pep-  . 
p*r?  Had  the  "Trumet  Daily  -Ad- 
vertiser" suspended    publication? 

At  half  past  ten  the  gate  slammed. 
Kezlah   peered  from  the  window. 

"Humph!"  she  ejaculated.  "Here 
comes  Elkanah  and  he's  got  itonn 
signals  set,  by  the  looks.  He's  com- 
In'  after  you.  Mr.  Ellery  " 

"Very  well,'  was  the  calm  reply; 
"let  him  come." 

"What  are  you  goln'  to  say  to 
him?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  I  did  what 
I  consiilered  right  at  the  time.  Show 
him  into  the  study,  Mrs.  ColRn. 
please." 

Captain  Daniels  marched  to  the 
dining-room  door,  his  gold-headed 
cane  marking  time  like  a  drumbeat. 
He  nodded  curtly  to  Kezlah.  wW 
answered  the  knock,  and  steppe 
across   the   threshold. 

"Hum— ha!"  he  barked.     "In  «« 
minister— hum— ha!    is    Mr.    Ellery 

In?" 

"Yea,  he's  In." 

"Tell  him  T  want  to  see  him." 

The    housekeeper    announced    t 

visitor.  , 

"He's  as  sour  as  a  skimmin'  of  l»«^ 
week's  milk."  she  whispered.  "IX"» 
be  afraid  of  him,  tho."  ^ 

"Oh.  I'm  not.     Show  him  in. 
"All   right.      Say,   Mr.   Ellery.  '\» 
none  of  my  business,  but  I  wouldn 
say     anything     about     your     see 
Grace    home.      There's   none  of    ^^ 
business,  either,   or  anybody  else  _ 

The  head  of  the  parish  commti 
stalked  into  the  study  and  the 
closed    behind    him.     A^    rumble 
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voices  in  animated  conversation  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mrs.  Coffin  went  out  into  the  kitch- 
en and  resumed  her  business  of 
making  a  dried-apple  pie.  There  was 
a  hot  fire  in  the  stove  and  she  open- 
ed the  back  door  to  let  in  the  fresh 
air.  She  worked  hri.skly,  rolling  out 
the  dough,  filling  the  deep  dish,  anil 
pinking  the  edges  of  the  upper  crust 
with  a  fork.  She  was  thinking  as 
she  worked,  but  not  of  the  minister 
or  his  visitor. 

She  put  the  pie  in  the  oven  and 
set  the  damper.  And,  as  she  knelt  by 
the  stove,  something  struck  her 
lightly  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  She 
looked  up  and  about  her.  but  there 
was  no  one  in  sight.  Then  she  pick- 
ed up  the  object  which  had  struck 
her.  It  was  a  cranberry,  withered 
and  softened   by   the  winter  frosts. 

She  looked  at  the  cranberry,  then 
at  the  open  door,  and  her  eyes 
twinkled.  Running  quickly  to  the 
threshold  she  peered  out.  The  back 
yard  was.  apparently,  empty,  save 
for  a  few  hens  belonging  to  near 
neighbors,  and  these  had  stopped 
scratching  for  a  living  and  were 
huddled  near  the  fence. 

"Hum!"  she  mused.  "You  rascal! 
Eddie  Snow.  If  it's  you.  I'll  be  after 
you  in  a  minute.  Just  because  you're 
big  enough  to  quit  school  and  drive 
store  wagon  Is  no  reason  why  I  can't 
—Hey?     Oh!" 

She  was  looking  down  below  the 
door,  which  opened  outward  and  was 
swung  partly  back  on  its  hinges. 
From  under  the  door  projected  a 
boot,  a  man's  boot  and  one  of  ample 
size. 

Kezlah's  cheeks,  already  red  from 
the  heat  of  the  stove,  reddened  still 
more.  Her  lips  twitched  and  her 
eyes  sparkled. 

"Hum!"  she  said  again.  "They 
say  you  can  tell  the  Old  Scratch  by 
his  footprints,  even  if  you  can't  smell 
the  sulphur.  Anyhow,  you  can  tell  a 
Hammond  by  the  size  of  his  boots. 
Come  out  from  behind  that  door  this 
minute.  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?" 

The  owner  of  the  boot  stepped 
forth  from  behind  the  door  and 
seized  her  by  both  hands. 

"Halloo.    Kezlah!"    he    cried    joy- 
fully. "My.  but  its  good  to  see  you." 
"Halloo,  Nat!"  said  Kezlah  heart- 
ily.    "It's  kind  of   gjod  to  see  you. 
too." 

The  rest  of  hi:n  was  in  keeping 
with  his  booto.  He  was  big  and 
broad-shouldered  and  bearded.'  His 
'  fice.  above  the  beard,  was  tanned  to 
■  deep  reddish  brown,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  were  marked  with 
dozens  of  tiny  wrinkles.  He  was 
dressed  In  blue  cloth  and  wore  a 
wlde-brlmmed.  soft  felt  hat.  He  en- 
tered the  kitchen  and  tossed  the  hat 
Into  a  corner. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  don't 
you  act  surprised  to  see  a  feller? 
Here  I've  been  cruisin'  from  the 
Horn  to  Barnegat  and  back  again, 
and  you  act  as  if  I'd  Just  dropped  in 
to  fetch  the  cup  of  molasses  I  bor- 
rowed yesterday.  What  do  you  mean 
by  it?" 

"Oh,  I  heard  you'd  made  port." 
"Did.  hey?  That's  Trumet,  sure 
pop.  You  ain't  the  only  one.  I 
sneaked  oft  acrost  lots  so's  to  dodge 
the  gang  of  neighbors  that  I  knew 
*ould  be  sallin'  Into  our  yard,  the 
*hole  fleet  loaded  to  the  gunwale 
*'th  questions.  Wanted  to  see  you 
first,  Kezlah." 

"Yes.  So.  instead  of  callin'  like  a 
Christian,  you  crept  up  the  back  way 
^nd  threw  cranberries  at  me.  Ain't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

">fot  a  mite."  He  took  a  handful 
0'  the  frost-bitten  berries  from  his 
•^at  pocket  and  Inspected  them  lov- 
'"rly.     "Ain't  they  fine?"  he  asked. 


crunching  two  or  three  between  his 
teeth.  "I  picked  'em  up  as  I  came 
along.  1  tell  you.  that's  the  home 
taste,   all  right." 

"Don't  eat  those  frozen  things. 
They'll  give  you  your  never-get- 
over." 

"What?  Cape  Cod  cranl)erries! 
Never  in  the  world.  I'd  rather  eat 
sand  down  here  than  the  finest  iimg 
my  steward  can  cook.  Tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  tho;  I'll  swear  off  on  the 
Cranberries  If  you'll  give  me  a  four- 
Inch  slice  of  that  pie  I  saw  you  put 
in  the  oven.  Dried-apple,  I'll  bet  my 
Sou'wester.  Think  you  might  ask  a 
teller  to  sit  down.  Ain't  you  glad  to 
See  me?" 

Mrs.  Coffin  pulled  forward  one  cf 
the  kitchen  chairs.  He  seated  himself 
On  it  and  it  groaned  \inder  Lis 
Weight. 

"Whew!"  he  whistled.  "Never 
made  to  stand  rough  weather,  was 
it?     Well,  ain't  you  glad?" 

Kezlah    looked    at   him    gravely. 
"You  know   I'm  glad,  Nat,"     she 
said. 

"So?  I  hoped  you  would  be.  but 
I  did  want  to  hear  you  say  it.  Njw 
you  come  to  anchor  yourself  an  1 
let's  have  a  talk.  I've  been  countin' 
on  it  ever  since  we  set  tops'ls  off 
Surinam." 

The  housekeeper  took  the  other 
Chair. 

"How  are  you — "  she  began.  He 
Stopped  her. 

"S-shh!"  he  interrupted.  "D.n't 
say  anything  for  a  minute.  Let  me 
look  at  you.  Just  as  clean  and  whclc- 
some  and  good-lookin'  as  ever.  Tliey 
don't  make  girls  like  that  anywhere 
else  but  down  on  this  old  sand  bar. 
Not  a  day  older,  by  the  Jumpin' — " 
She  held  up  her  hand. 
"Hush.  Nat."  she  protested;  "don't 
talk  foolish.  Girl?  Not  a  day  old- 
er? Why.  If  feelin's  count  for  any- 
thing. I'm  as  old  as  Methusaleh. 
Haven't  I  had  enough  to  make  me 
old?" 

He  was  grave  immediately. 
"I. beg  your  pardon.  Kezlah."  he 
said.  "I'm  a  dough  head,  that's  a 
fact.  I  hadn't  forgot  about  Sol.  but 
I  was  so  glad  to  be  home  again  and 
to  see  dad  and  Grace  and  the  old 
town  and  you  that  everything  else 
flew  out  of  my  anlnd.  Poor  Sol!  I 
liked  him." 

"He  liked  you.   too.     No  wonder, 

considerin'  what  you  did  to " 

"Belay!  Never  mind  th.:t.  Poor 
Chap!  Well,  he's  rid  of  his  suffer- 
in's  at  last.  Tell  me  about  It.  if 
you  can  without  bringin'  all  the 
trouble  back  tjo  plain." 

So  she  told  him  of  her  brother's 
Sickness  and  defith.  of  having  to  give 
up  the  old  home,  and,  finally,  of  her 
acceptance  of  the  housekeeper's  posi- 
tion. He  listened,  at  first,  with 
sympathy  and  then  with  suppressed 
indifpiation. 

"By  the  Jumpin'  Moses!"  he  ex- 
Claimed.  "And  Elkanah  w.-is  goin'  to 
turn  you  out  of  house  and  home.  The 
mean,  pompous  old 
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"Hush!    hush!   he's  in  there  with 
Mr.  Ellery." 

"Who?     Elkanah?" 
••Yes;  they're  In  the  study." 
"By  the   Jumpin" —      Let    me   talk 
to  him  for  a  few  minutes.      I'll   tell 
him  what's  good  for  his  health.  You 
just  listen." 

He  rose  from  the  chair,     but  she 
made  him  sit   down   again. 

"No,  no."  she  protested.  "He 
Vasn't  to  blame.  He  had  to  have  his 
rent  and  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could 
afford  to  keep  up  a  whole  house,  just 
for  myself.  And.  besides,  I  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  him,  I  suppose.  He 
got  me  this  place." 
"He  did?" 

f Continued  Next  Week.) 
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A  WITT  E  En^ne  en  yov.r 
farm  will  mako  your  v/ork 
easier,  increase  your  capacity, 
save  time  and  money.  Its  power  can 
be  economically  applied  to  a  large 
variety  of  uses  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  is  a  high  tension  ignition  encine 

that  yon  can  install,  operate  tnd  keep  in  order 
yourself.  u.iin({  the  f  •.:.  1  that  la  ciierport  or 
easiest  to  cut  in  your  lucality  —  cas,  diatiUate. 
keroaene  or  sasoline.  4 

You  can  take  a  WITTE  of  suitable 

size  and  furni.-h  power  to  |)u:np  the  wctor  for 
jour  stock,  grind cr  chop  t..i--.r  feed,  fill  t:.e fiIo 
milk  the  cowa  if  you  h.-ve  a  ir.:lkinft  m.-ichme' 
separate  the  cream,  churn  it.  and  roll  the  butter 

It  will  clean  the  grain  for  seeding, 

ppcrate  the  self  binder,  thresh  t.he  crop.  br.Ie 
the  straw,  and  cruoh  lime.ilono  to  renew  tho 
•oiL  It  w  ill  f  urni.sh  power  to  operato  your  feed 
tnilU  husk  and  elcvato  H.e  com.  or  rhell  it.  ond 
rrind  it  for  your  d;iily  tul  :Ie  u  e.  You  crn  rnix 
cement  for  building  purposes,  drill  •  well  OC 
do  the  family  v;ashins.  < 

In  the  spring  you  can  irrigatG  your 

orchard  and  spray  your  fruit  troe-s,  essurng  a 
bumper  crop.  In  tho  fall  you  can  itnr.d  tho 
BppU'a  for  your  store  of  c.der.  orcru<-h  thecona 
to  make  eyrup  lor  your  brsaklaat  wheat  cali.e3. 

With  a  WITTE  outfit  you  can  saw 

the  wood,  operate  your  saw  irill.  clear  your 
land,  cut  your  ice  In  tho-winter.  or  fill  your 
stock  pond  In  the  summer.  A  W  1  rit^  will 
work  all  day  without  p»y.  rain  or  shine,  hot  or 
cold,  and  wh.  n  rii:ht  com<»  It  will  fumbh 
power  to  run  t.'-.e  dynamo  bo  that  you  cnn  lieht 
your  home  oroutbuikiinsa  by  merely  touching 
the  button. 


200,000    successful    farmers    and 

ranchers  are  tising  WlTiE  Enjrines  topperatj 
bll  kinds  of  labor  sovinir  machines.  They  aro 
making  more  money,  adding  to  the  family  pros* 
pcrity.  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  at  • 
most  economical  cost.  Some  use  only  one  en- 
Bine,  others  have  a  dozen  at  work.  W  hat  thcjr 
are  doing,  you  can  do,  if  you  wish.  I  will  sell 
you  an  engine  suitable  for  your  needs,  on  any 
terms  fair  to  both  — cash  or  easy  paj-ments  — 
ca  you  prefer. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  select- 
ing a  WITTE  lor  your  farm  or  your  shop  wprfc. 
I  have  been  making  farm  and  shop  engines 
exclusively  for  34  years.  I  have  tho  largest 
exclusive  enirino  factory  In  the  U.  S.  sellins 
direct.  You  buy  direct.  You  get  100  per  cent 
en'Tino  building  efl'iciency.  You  get  quick 
ehipment— no  lonjt  waiting— you  take  no  risk. 

I  guarantee  every  part  of  the 

VriTTE  you  get  against  defect  duringr  the  en- 
tiro  l.;e  of  the  engine.  I  guaranu«  safe  de- 
liverj-  and  big  surpluapower  over  rating.  You 
pay  only  my  low  FACTORY  price,  savin*  from 
Slo  to  »300  Bccotdinc  to  Size  purchased. 

As  as  illustration:    I  can  sell  you 

•  2  H-P.  WITTE.  Basoline.  complete  on  akid^ 
regular  equipment,  at  a  apecial  ca-sh  price  of 
«44.05.  AU  other  sizes.  8.  4.  6,  8.  \l.\ifJ2 
and  SO  II-P.  at  favorable  prices.  The  W  ITTB 
catalog,  sent  FKiiE.  shows  every  part  of  tha 
W  in  E  Engine— explains  its  use- tells  wbjr 
It  {abetter.      «•». 

Write  me  today  for  this  Big  Illus- 
trated Catalog.  Ix-am  what  others  are  doing 
with  their  WrriE  Enrim-9.  What  WITTE 
iLsers  say  will  give  you  the  kind  of  information 
thatw.Il  be  most  valuable  In  sele-cting  an  en- 
gine for  your  work.  I  want  you  to  see  this 
book  be  fore  you  decide  on  any  make  of  engine. 
It  will  inUrejt  rou.-Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pres. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO, 
2049  Oakland  Ave. 


/Address  Yaar\ 

iNeatestP.Ui 


PnrSBURGH,  PA. 
2049  Empire  Bldg. 


Aged  Owner  Sells  345  A. 
4  Horses,  23  Cows  and 

9  hrifcn.  bull.  c«lv«.  poultry.  wu'>ni.  h»nie" 
■aionnr  eiwilie.  hiiiiler.  drill*  w»lkln.<  an.l  su.l.' 
plows,  c.niiilel*  Inir.lMiifniv  milk  einji.  rr.iia.  In 
?lu.W<l  U.  iiHi.k  lm,.r  .11  f..r  ir.M"'.  ";;„"/'"' 
toii.fnlrnt  nilmmJ  »ud  l.jiikln<  t-.wii  1_^>  »•  f' J 
utron,!  *)il  tlll»«.  'Scow  »ir«  feureil  r»»«ur».  i«^«« 
it'd  tin.i»r  J....II.I  p.«  f.T  Urin.  nj.lk  ch.«k.  nm 
"mw  «-.Mo  m..„ihl>.  i;.-"!  «■'  r...m  '"m»b •;='»';, 
m«.l   .i-«-k  r«ri..   era.   h...i  I...U*..      •>««l"  ''•-•■„'• 

o.pr    frw       HTKOIT    FAU.M    Al.K.M  A .    U-    "    ' 

i.uii.i  Till*  iii'Ik  .  ruiU'i'ii'iii* 


RHODES  DOUBLE  GU% 
FSUHIfiO  BH£AB 


Cat!  trem 

|>otb  tiilri  el 
limb  sad  dors 
not    bruit* 
_  the  bstk. 

M*4«  ■■  ■■  Sirl**  >■'  Ssu 

All  .hnr« 

dflivfrtd  (r«» 

^^^^^^    to  your  door. 

RHODES  MFQ.  CO.  ^^^  trt'^^ 
617  S.  DlTlsion  At*.  Grand  Rapid'.  Mich. 


Save 


on  your  new  building 
and  all  repair  work. 
Get  this  book— 


1  -  <r    (/.  -.iic>,  over  what  you  would  pay  •''* 
We  |5u:.r..nt.e  to  sivc  you    l-*^-    ^\lu,J^V     Send    for   thii   hi*   free 


hnulj 


At 
Bargain  Prices 


FROM  THE  HEART  Of  THE  ^ 

LUMBER  MART 


Ikcimlrst 
1«I>rY«I 


t-ath.      I>oori. 
Lumber.      .Shin 
ele«.         \VinJow«. 
Frsnien.         Interior 
Finish.    Paint.    Clap- 
board*.     \V.ill      Board. 
Roofini:  — 


..rer"!,    !;[   iill    k.ndVand   Show,    ji.t    what    you 

the  fir»t   Krade   lumber.  ^  ,,      ^,.    ^^n 

ru"„:?;".r  t:  r-d^iiaiin'^"  bol;^'in^o.t  .nd_in  freuut 

.hiries       \Ve  do  not   deal   in   le.ond*  or  wre,ka«— we  s.  11 
on;;'the  best,    and  it   will   pay   ^  ^'X^"t.^on.i 

ir flS^S-J'S^^--  '^"  -  "'">     our  S.  pa.  c...  .„..  .., 
?,        ,.rt   interested   in   savini;  mon.-y.  on   your     ^     thinit  you  need,   in  a  ereal   »arie  y 
"  i    bu?rdine»  or   rei..i.r    work!    send    a   iKinta'.     ^    „f  design,,  etc.      It  will  help  youin 
?„7this  b<i^k  and  you'll  be  au.a«ed  at  «h:il         ^    i,„  ^.-l.-otion  of  hand,o,n..   door*,   win 
1    offf".       But    write    NOW.     and    th^n 
order   SOON,    because    lumber   ;»  going 
up.  due  to  increased  demand. 


y    OUR 

MoNiTY  atrcMD 


HOKn  nNBwnucw  Ytm 


do>n.    et...    for   your    new    home — and    it 
will  4Jve  you  a  lot  of  gooA  money 

Send  for  Catalog  NOW 

RAY  H.  BENNETT 
LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

"Price  Regulators  of 
Building  Material" 
35  Bennett  Wharves,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


\- 


22—434 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


November  1,   litlit. 


CUEDNSEYS 

|[2<gg|a  [l96j   |368[ 

f  avcrncf    liuiipr    fm    irroduo-  | 

tloii    nf    a    Kr»'l«    \ittrrl    In 
.  Minnesota    hofore    and    afur    llio  | 
'  iiKP  of  a  itiirp  linKl  tiucniM^y  buil. 
-  Tbp  lini)rnvc(J  lieril  ■' 

brouzht    the    owner    iinwpet- 
Ity.— Iho     orUlnal.     only 
druilaery.      Write      to 
brwilcm     for     denrrlptleiij 
and    prk-es    and    aend    rnr 
our     free     hiHiklet.      "Tho 
Grade    tiueriiscy." 
Th*     Amarlcan      GuernMy 
J  Cattle  Club         _ 

I  Boi  M  35.  I'etcrboro.  N.H, 


ECONOMY 


PUBLIC  SALE  2E 

SOHead  Registered  Berkshires 

I    FIEST    ANNUAL    SALE    OF    SURPLUS 

STOCK    AT   NEAK  BY    STOCK  FARM, 
I  POTTSGEOVE,   PA. 

Friday,  November  14,  1919 

at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  sharp 

Tliis  Btock  consists  of  l.red  50WB.  bred 
gilts,  open  gills,  and  a  lot  of  joudk  piKB. 
two  lo   four  months  old. 

Pamu-rs  iind  Stoi-kinen.  this  i«  n  rhanee 
to  ol.tain  aonie  i^f  Hie  \'f-\  MiHid  of  the 
Berkshire  hrced.  .Some  ,ulli-d  out  l.iKS 
will  hi-  Kold  as  f.ejers.  fij:"  for  «-v<-ry- 
l„Mly.  .\Iso  one  Kieistcred  Ayrshire  bull, 
10  months  old.  Kii:istration  i.aiM-rs  and 
transfers    made    frie   of    rhiirL'i'. 

J.  A.  McMAHAK,  Prop. 


Conductwl  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thU  dcpartmenHs  tn*  tooiirsiil)- 
giTilicrs.  Kueh  eonimniilr;.tlcin  hIiomWI  stale  history 
ami  symPMJiiui  o(  ti.e  cx'C  In  full;  al.so  the  mm  o 
an.l  addr^s  of  wrltrr.  ImiUH  <mly  will  bo  I>i.l>- 
II,  icd.  Werannol  make  roiily  l>y  mall.  Thl.f  Is 
oriM  ot  the  most  valuable  columns  of  Vu-  paper  .ind 
»(•  Invli-^  reader!  to  make  use  of  It.  (Unplnits  from 
this  1-1. lurin.  when  properly  preserved  and  rlrissl- 
ne<l.  make  one  of  tlic  most  valualde  medical 
ayuiposluma  a  farmer-ilockman  can  obtain. 


HOLSTEINS 

%  llol»t<ln  b<ifcr  caltea 
120  to  $25  each  eipresa 
paid  In  luia  of  fi.  20  reala- 
tered  heifer  calves.  Keul"; 
tcrrd  bulls  all  a;;es.  iH 
close  sprlnRer  registered 
c.ws.  SO  hiKh  Krade  yearl- 
liiK  heifers  ami  Imlls  *■>•> 
«arh.  Hleh  friirte  2-yr.-olds 
and  close  «i)rlni:er  aows. 
iVjoio  to  sale  Oct.  14.  rinse 
to  winter  and  must  sell. 
J.  C.  Rragaa.  Tally.  N.  Y. 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  Berkshires 
of  the  best  blood  lines.  Fifteen 
well  grown  spring  boars  for  sale, 
prices  reasonable.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS:: 


BEST  In  Hlch  grades  and  Hei! 
tsteced  Il.ilstolns.  Kleeant  hlch 
traile  calves  $25  each.  With  ten 
calves  will  five  choice  reslstered 
bull  free.  Win  aoeept  LlUrty 
Honda  and  W.  8.  H.  at  par. 
<;  iirantee  safa  arrlial  and  rlad- 
ly    ship   C.    O.    U.      Write   your 

Cortland.  N.   I. 


STEVENS»   HOLSTEIN  FARM 

OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Kin,  Korndyk.  B«il.  Val.  ir  .  "Jo  *»iVln"?  dS'yV 
M  dams  aieructnit  S«  pounds  of  IratUr  in  7  aay». 
S„U^  Sirif  "^  Huttar  ^rd.  from  IT  P<!>»;^  «-^ 
raar^lda  tors4  pounds  at  full  ace.     Al"  "Sj"  '"^ 

Ri'sttta  calves.  «•"•"  r?.-,.5'',?2,.r^  •  *     " 

wants.     PACU  H.   8TE\  ENS,   Vrop. 


.•^.-Ptcmher  litters. 
TiiorouBhbred  stock, 
Orion  fherry  Kin*: 
t>rl"0  Defender ;  Tax- 
payer;  Top  t'nl.,  etc. 
lleiilstered  sow.  fall 
fnrrowlui!  JT5.  Write 
fur  free  coi)y  suhscrip- 
llon  niapa»liie  and  free 
book,     ■How    to    liaise 

"THE   BED   HOO"  EMFIEtD-DliAKESlOE    FARMS 
Loui.  L.   Dra..  Owoar.  D.Uwaft.  W.  I. 


^h^w  ^  "aJr oT  ttrt'  ^:  K!  Uo^ 
F^   raTbee^n*  uiJ^i-S'^a?'':;!'  t^."b..  VJS.  Z 


Eolttein  BuUs  Ready  For  Service 

!f  Zla  ud  Ik*  mnarkahle   calves  Ibe  older  one     s 
^T^  TM    laiwbcen    raised    under    Ideal    nmdl- 

y;i!lT*«w    Vlllaie    l««r   Norrtstown),    Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Tlie  fast  rrowlns  »>aeon  hot. 
liKS  any  a«e.  1;"^,  """;'[S; 
circular.  WKTST  l-AJJN 
FAIIM.  Blrd-ln-lland,  Box 
2.    I.anc.    <'o-.   Pa. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^J 


For  Sale-  l^l^^i^xJT^^:"^'^'^^ 

A   dandy    and  bred   good  eaoai*  lo  head   a«jr   hasd. 
BOY  BIeT.BY      MAlI-i:  H«»W  FARM,  Borne,   N.   1. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

.':tLr;-'u..rv,rb«'s.'?,-  nj  js  « 

rw.-alr  ,5?^aJ;nL.n7arr  fr-aSd!"?;^  T. 


_.    •  a        #«    1  Rv     iHiTt     bred     ftlr* 

Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ,„'<»  i„=h  r.rad.  bi« 

dlflduals,   tM  op.    BrowBctoft  Fanna.  MoOraw,  N. 


UISN  ORAOE  MOLtTEIM  CALVES.  E"''*'  •"• 
5hi"p5^1  a*,ihere  Writ,  for  pr|ce.  Hatlrfart^on 
and^»f«  delKery  guaranteed  *"*-V  "■**•*•''• 
riNK     OBOVB     KAlt»I.     UK-KX.     N.     Y. 


Fashion  Herd  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

ind     ol^Sf   7imV  ai>d    «"«    lb.    S..W.     Alw   Ktand   lot 


Oakhurst  Farm  Ayrshirea  ^?r%«  «« 

of  tl-  chol^st  Mralns.     bred  to  fr^A-.  ihta  wtet« 


REOISTEREO     "0LSTE1M     CALVK    ar.    .11    -Id. 

H-T^t^  "^.  7vr.•^^^^^.^N"•J^l^s-Bar„.  ra. 


..  _. ■j.fjj      MataMiB      aM      Q—rmmy       balls  ^ 
R!!!!!^  JUr^M*  a...    »«  animals  In  U-  hwd. 
BO^^JTrMgaDTrtBU*     t     1)     I.    H»ms.a»..    P.- 

H0L8TEIH  BULLS  ''""^  '^  '"  '^^-- 

|IM.      B.    Hmltit    *    Sun. 


With    all    papers.    «75    to 
Granvllla   Buinmlt.      Pa. 


PUIad  M.lst.l«  ratistarad  -it*  tM  hor.«l  •"!»;,  ••'| 
nltuTally    hornless.      Cauloroe   for    stamp      (.EOBOK 

rlrrr.yxytm's  *  sons,  curks  nummit.  p*. 


Fine  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  t„.  ,i,  wr«ks  ..w.    i-nca 
''tuk'^oakr  dairy  parm.  wyah  sixq,  pa. 


DUROC  PIGS  frl '"  "^ '" ' "'""'  " 


H.  El>.  BARCi.AY. 


„    10   wreka   old.  •!.'»  each 
H   I).  No.  4,  Soiner  et.  Pa. 


*•»'"'  we    ,uV,;m!^'rtl.C«.U.n. 

nobC    B.    Atkln«.o       Wrl,ht.U.-n.    Pa.      Bell   Phon* 


I  Robe    B 


Kilking  Snortnoms  .i,te  u^^si  .'<ump  t^r  wie. 

a  M.  KK«Nn>»  *  SONS.  Clst«.  Bradford  Co  .  Pa. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     a.  r  uama. 

BOBKBT  TKMrl.ETON   *  SON,  nLSTBB.  PA. 


n    lUiiil  Halrtai"   FrisslaB  Cattla  8»ns  •!  <*••"•» 
rTKenTsir    Valdca.    a    n7    lb     bull,    for    sale. 
|UU,AltD    E.    IIASEIIOAH.    Uttlestown.    Pa. 


Frrs.*"  p.ii «""  •■"•<! '"  *"t  -s^i  tsi/^ 

SprUu  Pi««.  ••  •"    >    ^-  •'»<*«'°'  '^  10.  T-  W«U  O. 


niinnr     irRBCV     MARCH     SERVICE    BOARS. 
Juk""°.    ,'^""i   and  Or..n  th.-,r>    K>n»  .•'^''"J 
rJl«a    riehl     tiKU.    W.    IKIM.        librirbsvUle.    Ohio 


■D        o_l-  Po"  ""^l  Ooem-iey  cowa.  belfers. 

Por  Sale —  ,„rt  csives  <»""",;.„„,.„_  „. 

IIIVEIIVIEW  FARM.-*.       8WAJITHM0RE.  PA. 


Poultry 


REG.  0.  I.  C.'S  ALL  A0E8  B«*l«l  •T*";*..*?' .*fl: 
.^ii^r  <>ital>rr  and  N..inul>er  I'lk's  '"•■.V,  "^  ",'. 
jJSmV    M?>01ltA     KAIt.M.         MT.     HKniKI..         PA. 


RtBISTERED  0.  «.  C.  Hart  ■"<•  ••»  **'*■  JS7 
StlS,  £m  Itookln.  orders  for  Aua  and  Bapt 
S5%rJ>JJ     H.    BDTlXUaB.    H.n.sd.1*.    Pa    H.    ». 


SPECIAL   SALETan^^ 


jtm  I 
nUEB. 


fowla      All    the    he«t    ijailnc 

hnedlnx   aiock    imw   and    sa'f 

iS.   A.   WTaiF.U.     Box   20i, 


tsrIctJc.  OriUr 
ni..nev  falalos 
Msnkato.   Minn. 


«,       X        «n  ;♦«.  Boar     and     Bow    PIfi.       Bwd 

Chester  Wliites  sow.    tom*  docs. 

ABCAUIA    FABM.  BOX    D,  BALLT,    PA. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SS«.  "po.u?I^'  ^ 

HO.     pMoa.  Potatoas  a  specialty.   RKwna  day  fooda 

r^I^nld-      Ask   for  our   market   ls*t»r 

SeiITy    PROTCCB    CO..  PHH.ADELPHIA 


■n      1.  1.:..  TK.~  Very    best    of    breedins.      Eltht 

Berkshire  rigs  ,1^  „i,i  pu-,.  ,ti.er  wx.  lu 

..n,.    ,oc.    rc.-..«r).      II.    S.   m»>|..   l-e».i.   I' ■»'"■"■    '  * 

Senica  Boan.  Sevwal  flae  aaimals  ••  Iba  homs-aiar- 
Wt  Ind  )"nc  ta'.le  l.rc<-.l.  the  Chchlre  Al>  •  2  r.  ly 
^   ItttirJ  of  PI.S.     Momlntsld.  Karm,  Hyl.anla.Pa. 


200  White  Leshom  Hens,  Barron  Strain 

I.     n.    TANGER,     YORK    SPRI."«GR.    PA. 


«       •   i         J    A     T     f»      ri«'   «    •"   •   weeks    old 

Reeistered  O.  i.  v..  ,«ki  tvt<-.  hp»vT  h..nc 

IJUUl.SKKR    BROS.    !>TAR    R,    COCOI.AMIS.    PA 


For  Sale  iTT  ^.  V-'v''!^:^^^^;, 

ss"-  an.  *'b"as's,'oa'r"'"  ,:'iii;!;xs%w'N.  'i-..' 


a    n    »1TV4._  T  .™l..v..«    Bslir    Chicks    for    inW 

S.  C.  Wmte  Leghorn  dp'  ven     Tm    narr..n 

strain.  Order  early.   C.   P.    Shlrvy.  Rtcwartrtown.   Pa. 


..>  T  _  T*;™.    Orlnn    A    C"l.    strains. 

Duroc  Jersey  rigs     ,„  »  r.i.nti,«  om 

ill.\S.    p..   ECltiiMi.   Sunnysida  Farm.   Muncy.  Pa. 


Bie    TYPE    POLAtrO    CM m AS— Boars    and    w**-    * 
^^".nlbl.      C.   F.    KtrilLKK.    Markelu.n.   Pa. 


«>...,<>..      T«a.V>vi,i<      l-tM.t.ETS.    Health.,    free 

Barrens,  iiegnoni   ,t„te   prices  »i  '•<>  no 

8ati»fsitl"n    snsranlM-d       O.     Uoiltiahn.       Asi*r«.    Ps 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS ;,"?:'  ,„"» 

each.      J.    I.     FIKniKTKU.        Cctlvulmrit.    1"-        " 


ns 

00 

K      4 


BERKSHIRES    AHO    CHESTER    WHITES    All    ••« 

for    «..l.-     wriN'    v.oir    wan'.:   we    can    pjesie   you. 
TVviN    HltrxiK    K.VKM.         NKWMl.l.K.    PA. 


LarH      Barkshlr.      ••'••p^^-^n^^.R'"'    "^ 

noMB    FARM.  cirNTFn    vAM.rr.    pa. 


Barred  Plyaioiith  Rocki  (Pallet  Use)  Biittertua,  and 
Annina  Cnclicrel.  Also  limited  mii^'v  of  I'l'ctJ 
Prlcta  res'.    J     K    CsdwaMader    Wellsrllle    Pa    It.   1. 


Rai.  0    I    C.   and  C.  W.   Pl««.  Bn4  tllH  »•*  ••« 

^    Ssll.fscti..n    and    safe    dellverr    f"»f»"'?ri«   „. 

JOHN    I,     VAN    HORN.  TKOY.    FA. 


T»       •    i         J  /\    T    P        Pies      For     Sale.      CH>od 
Registered  U.  I.  l*.       nt/y-li   and   prices  reasiin 
able.     h.  i).   I-AL^KIIKY.   Smoketown.   I*nc    Co  .  Pa. 


Stocking. — Since  I  commenced  to 
stable  mv  horses  two  of  them  stock 
in  both  hind  legs.  Neither  of  them 
go  lame  and  all  the  swelling  leaves 
soon  after  they  travel  a  mile  or  two. 
What  can  be  done  for  them?  H.  M.. 
Meadville,  Pa. — Healthy  horses  very 
often  stock  when  first  stabled,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  if  you  will  not  al- 
low their  bowels  to  become  too  cos- 
tive, also  keep  their  kidneys  active 
they  will  soon  cease  to  stock.  Give 
each  horse  a  teaspoonful  acetate  of 
potash  in  feed  or  in  drinking  water 
every  evening,  this  will  stimulate 
kidney  action.  Bandage  legs  in  cot- 
ton, this  will  help  to  keep  them  from 
stocking.  Hand  rub  hind  legs  to 
stimulate  the  sluggish  glands. 

Indigestion. — Several  of  my  horses 
are  not  thriving  as  well  as  I  would 
like  to  have  them,  their  coats  are  dry 
and  rough,  but  I  fail  to  detect  any 
symptoms  of  sickness  in  any  of 
them.  They  are  worked  on  farm 
during  the  day,  fairly  well  fed  and 
run  out  night  time.     A.  J.  L.,  Enlow, 

Pa Perhaps     you     should     change 

their  food  supply,  as  the  weather 
gtts  cool.  Increase  their  feed.  Mix 
equal  parts  powdered  gentian,  red 
cinchona,  salt  and  cotiklng  soda.  Give 
each  horse  a  tablespoonful  at  dose 
in  feed  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

fiirh. — Have  a  two-year-old  colt 
that  went  lame  one  week  ago  and 
in  looking  him  over  1  find  a  bunch  on 
back  part  of  hock  Joint,  which  when 
pressed  hard  causes  him  to  llinch. 
What  ever  it  is.  it  Is  causing  con- 
siderable lameness.  H.  H.  K..  Park 
Hill  Pa.  —  Doubtless  your  colt 
sprained  his  leg.  the  ailment  Is  call- 
ed curb.  Give  him  rest,  clip  off  hair 
and  apply  one  part  red  Iodide  mer- 
cury and  8  parts  fresh  lard,  every 
week  or  ten  days,  and  he  will  soon 
travel  sound. 

Cow  Pox. — Every  one  of  my  six 
cows  have  udder  trouble,  the  bag  is 
covered  with  small  sores  which  are 
first  inflamed,  sometimes  open,  then 
a  scab  forms.  I  find  It  troublesome 
to  milk  them.  What  can  be  done 
for  them?  C.  W.  M..  Popes  Creek 
Md  — Dissolve  J  lb.  hyposulphite  or 
soda  In  one  gallon  of  clean  water 
and  apply  to  udder  and  sore  teats 
twice  a  day.  When  the  scabs  appear 
to  dry  and  harden,  apply  one  part 
oxide  of  zinc  and  six  parts  vaseline 
once  or  twice  dally. 

Indigestion.— Vomiting.—   Had    a 
cow   that   caine   fresh   last   May,  sne 
seemed  to  be  all  right  for  3  months 
then   she  commenced  to  vomit,     her 
bowels    were   costive.      1     gave     her 
epsom   salts,   but   she  has   gradually 
lost     flesh.     Our     lotyil     veterinary 
treated    her   for   Indigestion    and    he 
thot    soon    as    her    bowels   commenc- 
ed  to   work    properly   she    would   be 
better    Now  her  bowels  act  all  right, 
she  eais  plenty  feed,  gives  nice  mess 
of    milk,    but    occasionally      vomits 
Toll  me    Is  condensed  milk  good  food 
for  young  pigs?     J-   B.   B.   Medford. 
N    j._Vomitlng  In  cattle   is  not  ot 
common  occurrence,  however,  It  does 
sometimes  follow  indigestion,  and  In 
wme  cases  can  be  traced  to  a  partial 
closure  of  the  opening  Into  the  sec- 
ond stomach  or  to  a  distention  of  the 
esophagus.     I  have  found  It  to  occur 
when  there  was  a  cancerous  disease 
of   the   fourth   stomach,    and   "P*/'" 
mentally   it  has  been   shown   that   a 
suspension  of  digestion  or  great  de- 
rangement   of    the    fourth     stomach 
produces    considerable    nervous     dis- 
order of   the  paunch   and   sometimes 
vomiting  or   attempt     to    vomit   fol- 
lows     The  treatment  should  consist 
m  feeding  easily  digested  food,  with 
plenty  water.     Fear  and  excitement, 
chasing,   or    hurrying    animals   after 
eating   heartily,    is  apt   to    bring   on 
vomiting.       AS    a    rule    treatment    Is 
not  successful.     Mix  equal  parts  gin- 
Rcr    gentian,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
salt     give  her   one   tablespoonful     at 
dost'  in  feed   2  or  3  times  a  day.  Se- 
lect tho  kind  of  feed   which  seems  to 
agree  with  her.      Condensed  milk   is 
fairly  good  food  for  young  pigs. 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  lime  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  tankage  as  it  dees 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  leas  in 
tlie  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 
36th   and   Gray*   Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 


tLump  Jaw 
The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
ment for  Lump  J«w  in  cattle. 
Fleming's  Actinof  orm 
Sold  foe  I2.«  (war  tax  pakO.a  bottle 
under  •  pcsitten  roaraniee  alnce    ISM— yoiie 
»"m%  rc/T-dcl    '/  it  /..'I'.     Write  todsy  for 
nniiM-s  vnr-POOHCT  vctcwihmv  aovwu 
rEoTof  m  IMM  -^  *1  lll^trMh-...     II  I.  KRKK. 
I  fWMM  MM..  CaawMs,  miiaiaa  liaak  Isf*.  Ckissta 


ECONOMY  FCEOCR 

A  perfect  working  self- 
fewli-r  for  lioits.  A  100  lb. 
1  Ik  pays  for  It.  Saves  oa 
purcliaso  price,  time,  fl  r 
spai'e,  repairs  and  f.  ■  i 
Will  feoil  ^ll  bocs.  SulJ 
direct.  118.50.  Money  re- 
fiiniled  If  not  aatlsHei 
For  further  Informsllon 
addres-.  THE  ECONOMT 
FEEDER  CO.,  llol  •»>>b 
New  WasblnKtoD,  0. 


Swine 


■»v_  ▼.-.._     Fall     PUa    at    farmers'     pricsa 

DurOC-jerSey  peditreed  and  b-st  of  blo<id  llnss 
SLATY    RIDGE    FARM.  Bos    5.        Psimyra.  Fa 


REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE    PiaS.      Flw  lltttn  t» 

cboiw  fn-in      Sii   weeks  old   pi(s   113  esch. 

I..   C.   TOMKI.VS,       Ellentou.   Lyt   Co..  Pa. 


Big  Type  Polands.   ;\:d'  w.*t".'=^     "'" 

W.    C.    KKV.-OU,   GUKKNWUII.    O,    R.    D.   J 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

rcdl^ree      Not  akta.     S.  O.    WEEKS.   I>e«iralf,  Otio. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas  *^l^  ^::r.T^v 

pis,  fbiPi^d  ou  apirovaU  VL   U.   LV1.K.  Isd.i.  OH. 


Sheep 


For  Sale'J^-r'-Lr-^alJ'tirii^. 


SHROPSHIRE    YEARLIJI68   AND    "*"^|*"?  iJ 

U"};:^;;,.^"^^:  Aio»^s!V.n,::iS:  iiK^ 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE    "*"»■**'? 

BERKSHIRES       ?sr;.'n  .&*"JJ 

and  up.  C.  U.   WAll-NES.  n.  I).   11.  t:"""  c"y.  "^ 

Miscellaneous 


HAY  AND   POTATOES 

325    N.    KItO.VT    .STItKKf.     Pllll.Al'KIl  Hia     '^  _| 


Ayrshire8,Percherons  and  Berkshires 

I  Ue  have  what  you  wai.t. 

Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  rs. 


PENNS  VALLEY  SJOCK  FARM 

Percherons.     Uorkshires.    HolsteiDJ 


WANTED  ^::^  iilfiiot-ii^*^ 

\VM      II.    follK.V    Jl    '■■''•k    r»1 

2r.2    Washilikt.il    street.     .New    ^"'^    >•"'• 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  J!*fr,7.,  5^:^^ 

lar  blo..d  lilies.         J.   A.    M-MAIIAN.   i  "vi.'* ^ 


Rhortt.  ■rn    Hulls 


U 


I.     Mt'NCE     Csn'^n«l»'"^ 


For  Sale 


III    Mils.        /»  ;>•    ■■• ,,, 

NKW   CASTLh.       I* 


Chester  White  Hogs,  All  ^ 

■,;;i^y  nulls  •? 


„e.M.r..,l   (•    W     ,;m,  sod  »tr^_ 
iK.sr."  and   Mi's   _  A'l'.  i"    Vi      B.  * 
acca.     J.    A.    IIO.^K. 


November   1,   1919. 

BROOME  COUNTY  NOTES 

We  are  having  quite  a  little  rain 
lately.  It  was  badly  needed  as  many 
wells  were  dry  and  streams  were 
low.  October  7th  we  h-ad  our  Hist 
freeze,  a  hard  one;  Ice  one-sixteenth 
inch  thick  forming  on  standing  wa- 
ter. The  first  week  in  October  was 
like  summer,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  86  degrees  In  the  shade;  sev- 
eral mornings.  ,  ,  .,a 
Potatoes  are  turning  out  .splendid- 
ly In  .some  fields;  others  hardly 
worth  digging.  They  are  selling  at 
11  25  per  bushel.  Eggs  bring  68 
cents  a  dozen.  Butter  62@63  cents 
per  pound.  The  yield  of  grapes 
around  here  was  very  large  and  of 
flae  quality. 

Apples  are  scarce,  so  much  so  that 
the  market  reports  for   Binghamton 
do  not  give  any  price  on  them.  They 
bing    $1.50  @  2     for    windfalls     and 
$J.50(»4    a  bushel    for    picked   ones. 
PigB  are  selling  much  cheaper  than  a 
month    ago    and    nearly    every    one 
seems  anxious  to  sell,   as  feed   costs 
80  much.    Oats  are  nearly  all  thresh- 
ed and    have   proved    a    good    crop. 
More   winter    wheat   has   been   sown 
than  usual  and  Is  looking  splendid.  : 
Prices  on  beef   cattle   have   dropped 
tho  the  farmer  can  not  see  any  signs  | 
of  It  when  buying  fresh  beef  at  the 
market.     Chicken  thieves  are  numer- 
ous, and  there  are  many  cattle  out 
itt  .back  pastures  being  killed,     and  . 
carried  off  for  sale  by  bold  thieves. 
The  Cloverdale  Farms  Company  has 
offered  a  reward  of  $50  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction   ot    the    parties    who    killed 
three  fine  heifers,    they  had   out  In 
pasture.     In  this  case  only  the  hides 
were  taken  the  skinned  carcasses  be- 
ing covered  over   with    leaves    and 
brush  and  left  in  the  woods  by  the 
thieves.     At  another  place  they  took 
a  calf  away,  dressed  it  and  took  both 
hide  and  meat  leaving  the  head  and 
entrails     where     the     owner     found 
them.  Many  orchards  are  being  raid- 
ed In  day  light  when  the  owners  are 
tway  from    home.      Sometimes   they 
■top  and  try  to  buy  chickens,  apples, 
etc.,     then     come     back     at      night 
and  help   themselves.      Farmers  are 
putting  their   young    stock     In     the 
barn  and  locking  them  In  nights  for 
laiety. — C.  H..  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNION  COUNTY  FAIR 

The  Union  County  Fair  had  a 
good  attendance  the  last  two  days, 
but  the  downpour  of  rain  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  prevented  the  horse 
wees  and  made  it  Impossible  for 
many  farmers  to  get  their  exhibits 
of  grains  and  fruit  in   place. 

F.  E.  Brown  had  on  exhibition  a 
display  from  his  34  acre  field  of  corn 
and  pumpkins  that  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  The  corn  was  plant, 
wl  the  first  week  in  June  on  sod 
([round  which  had  been  in  meadow 
for  nine  years.  Some  of  the  stalks 
on  exhibition  were  nearly  15  feet 
high  and  some  of  the  ears  weighed 
over  two  pounds.  A  portion  of  the 
Held  yielded  at  the  rate  of  200  bush- 
els of  ears  to  the  acre.  The  corn  is  a 
yellow  variety  with  long  ears.  The 
growth  of  the  stalks  was  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  two  Inches  a  day  for 
•ach  day  during  the  growing  season. 
Sareral  cow  sales  are  being  held  at 
Brook  Park  every  week,  and  one  big 
Holstein  cow  with  a  calf  at  her  side 
brought  $233.  and  a  Holstein  spring- 
er which  would  milk  60  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  sold  for  $323.  Many  farms 
ire  changing  hands  this  fall. — J.  N. 
Olover,  Union  Co.,  Pa. 

COOPERATION    IN    WISCONSIN 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Wisconsin  is 
Illustrated  by  a  bulletin  issued  by 
Ibe  agricultural  station  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  following 
ficts  contained  in  the  pamphlet  il- 
lustrate  the  .strength    of    the    idea, 

Wisconsin  is  the  leading  state  In 
•Srlcultural  co-operation,  the  annual 
•business  amounting  to  $62,646,000. 
The  Grange  has  a  membership  pf 
2.200  In  Wisconsin.  The  American 
Society  of  Equity  is  stronger  In  this 
•tate  than  anywhere  else.  Forty-five 
percent  of  the  eighty-three  creamer- 
ies in  the  state  are  co-operative, 
Tblrty-iieven  of  the  1929  cheese  fac- 
'oriea  are  co-operative.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  In  the  co-operative 
market  of  city  tnilk. 

Co-operative  feed  elevator  and 
produce  companies  handle  large 
livantitles  ot  commodities  each  year. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


23—423 


The  S\\^eetest 
Story  Ever  Ibid 

*'T*II  mt,  d*  y9u  lovt  nuf  Whiiptr  toftfy,  rwtttfy,  a*  tf  old,— 
TM  m*  that  J9U  lo-v*  mt,  firthari  tit  ruMtU$l  itttry  ever  t$ld" 


NATIONALLY  PRICED 

Three  modcli,  all  playable  by 
hutd  or  by  roll,  told  at  the  tame 
price*  to  everybody  everywhere 
U  the  U.  S.  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back 
of  each  initrument  at  the  factory  > 

WhUc  HoQM  Model  $67S 
Coaniry  Scat  Model  S8S 
Suburban  Model  49S 


CttteaascB  TiaAc  lAaffc 


YOU  need  think  of  nothinu  biit  the 
sone  and  the  joy  of  singing  it — if 
you  have  a  Gulbranscn  Player-Piano. 

The  Gulbranscn  is  so  Easy  to  Play,  h 
seems  to  understand.  It  responds  to  your 
wishes.  It  helps  you  tell  your  story — 
sympathetically  and  without  eflorL 

The  words  to  be  sung  each  moment 
are  always  before  your  eyes  as  the  roll  un- 
winds— printed  on  the  roll.  You  cannot 
*'lose  the  place."  No  notes  to  read;  no 
fingering  to  practice.  The  Gulbranscn 
docs  all  that  for  you — and  makes  no 
mistakes. 

The  pedals  act  so  gently  that  a  tiny 
baby  once  played  the  Gulbranscn  (as 
shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left)  and  gave 
us  the  idea  for  our  trade  mark. 

You  have  never  tried  a  player  that  i* 


e  Ml*.  O.-D.  OOk 


so  responsive  to  the  lightest  pedal  touch. 
Or  one  from  which  you  can  get  such 
delicacy  of  expression. 

If  you  would  love  to  sing  without  the 
drudgery  of  playing,  go  in  and  try  a  Gul- 
bransen  at  our  dealer' s  store. 

You'll  know  him  becaute  he  thowt  the  Bahy 
at  the  Pedali  in  hit  window  and  newspaper 
advertising.  Or,  write  u*  for  hit  addrett  and 
our  catalog. 

These  love  tongs  and  thoutandt  more  are  ready 
for  you  in  player-rolU.      Out  dealer  haa  themi 


A  I  Jnle  Lose,  a  UKle  Klaa 
tomevhefe  a  Voice  It  Calllac 
Tbe  Saashiac  ol  Yoar  Smile 
Whea'Yau  Look  in  Ibc  Hca<t 

otatose 
riB  tomr  I  Made  Tea  Ctr 
Lnre't  OM  Smcl  Soac 
Tbe  tvectcw  tcory  BfCt  TbU 


Dearie 

SwMlA 

APotoaOar 


The  RosafT 

Tin  We  Meet  A(ala 

I  Lore  You  Tntlr 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 
»^f>  North  Sawyer  Avenue,  Chicago 


■^      ^^T^ "  (Pronounced  Oul-BRAN-sen)         -w-^     •  ^^ 

PI  aye  r^-Pi  a  no 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

N  PMI  nun  FN  THE  WMU  IMT 

^^     Gombault's     * 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

—    A    ""■ 
Perfeetly  Safe 

and 

Reliakl*  Remedy 

for 

8or«  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Baekacho 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Sore  Lungs 

Eimatlsm 
and         I 
IffJolnts) 


25  Cords 


CssB  —  "    '•  !■•"* 

r  or    ttSllDC,   SOOIN 

IB(  aad  a.sii..<,  •"  I 
aL  .  lor  all  Ud  aora. 
InV  B  r  <■  Issi,  or 
Woasds,    rsl'.na,    Bolli 

HUllltn    B'/n'on'. 

CAD8TIC  BiLSAjl  h.- 
BajIm  ao     .r>sl    a* 

DOQj    a       L  i.imrnl 


IN  MuM  tar  I*  tl 

irta  key  il  (!■•  H  '••* 
Ml  eaalain  a  uriielt 
ft  M(M*o«t  takstiiwe 
■■4  thwtlart  M  iwa 
etnrtiiM  haia  lit  ti 
Iwnal  ui«.  Pwtitlcal. 
tkoroufb  use  wiH  cart 
■isy  st4  w  chrsaie 
itlmenls  and  it  can  ke 
mti  •■  (sy  ease  INal 
rt««rtt  ••  tulwinl 
aatiioitita  oilli 
perlNt  Mlelr> 


OBO.  ■.  I.ORO 


fMOKS  THE  SOKKSS-  STKNSTHEIIS  MM$Cl£S 
I      Crsblll,   T.s._'-t>«  b<^s  ^"^tJS'TTi  V» 

11.  ta— ■ct-wimm  coMfMT.  ci»wi««<.t. 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  takes  all  the  back  aches  and  work  out 
of  wood  cutting.  One  man  and  the  Ottawa  can  do  as  much 
as  ten  with  cross  cut  saws,  could  do  the  old  way.  Mounted 
on  truck  wheels  to  make  it  easy  to  move  to  logs  and  from 
cut  to  cut.  without  stopping  engine.  Thousands  in  use  - 
eveiT  owner  ^rfertlys-tiafiei  Pay.  for  it«lf  m  ahort  ttae.  When  not 
MwiM^o  K  used  to  run  pumps,  mills,  feed  cuttars  .nd  other  machine.. 

___ Smwm    Oowm 

Tfrnmrn-  Saw 
Vp  LoQ%  By 
Pow»r. 
Dependsblc  friction  clutch  on  saw  drive.  Smvea 
more  time  in  doina  the  work  than  any  otIiOT 
pow?r  drag-saw.  Built  to  do  hardest  worit 
ind  iirm  laatine  aatisfartion  Nottainc  compliemted. 
Bn«uM  atarta  without  crankiog. 

Fr0e  Book  one*  tor 

full   dearnption   of  thia  KreM 


SO 
Omrm 

I  THaf 


aCrcleEnirine;  Automatic  o    i-j 

GOTBTior .  OscillaUna  Magneto;  Hopper  Cooled. 


K  caa  be  used  to  run  pumps,  mills,  feed  cutters  and  o 


«•        sr   -_e»t»»We  sare  you  bis  Biooey 

BirtctrronraeierybysbippmvdirKt.  emr 

maemn..  re^T  for  im»^.at.  «!r.,:::i'l^SSA: 


ipiif%Z'. 


Itrictly  One  Man  Outfit 


lull     utr»cr.y*.v..     V.     .«.»    B..^ — . 

srork  saeer  and  low  direct- to- yav 
pncc.    A  post  card  brines  ttaia 

^^~"~~~"  KO.E.IN*. 

PrilMsal 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 

2SC2  Wood  atrvet. 

oniwk.  una. 


OAY  MU  .aw    the    ad..rU..m.nl    In   P«.n.Tl«i.i. 
S*^srjr,-h.n,»«    ar.   writlo.  to  our  .d.-rU-r,. 


HAY 


]hr  Old    Keliable  House 


"■"o-'niei  Mccii.yjy^Som""  I  Rich  Michigan  Farms    ]^^  ""^ArrSS 

(23  H5  WaTan  lldl,         fltl«»lir|«.  ?>■     BBOrUKBS.  15  MerrlU  Bulldloa,  Sastaaw. 


lessWork 
MoreNilk 


Two  pounds  of  milk  may  seem  a 
amall  amount,  but  to  increase  the  milk 
yield  two  pounds  per  cow  daily,  means 
a  large  increase  in  the  profit  from  any 
herd. 

If  you  have  thirty  cows,  two  pounds 
more  per  cow  daily  would  be  sixty 
pounds,  worth  about  $2.00.  During  the 
winter  season  this  would  total  |350  or 
more. 

Truly,  this  is  an  extra  profit  well 
worth  seeking,  especially  since  there 
is  no  expense  connected  with  it,  aside 
from  the  small  initial  investment  in 
drinking  cups. 

Water  costs  practically  nothing  and 
to  be  able  to  turn  water  into  milk  with 
no  effort  further  than  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter supply  tank  filled,  is  about  as  easy 
a  way  of  making  money  as  one  could 
ask. 

Hoard's  Daiiyman  Finds 
DrinkingCupsProfitable 

"In    the    sUblcs    of    the    Hoard's 
Dairyman  herd  are  insUUed  42  drink- 
ing cups,  one  for  each  cow.    The  in- 
stallation of  these  cups  providing  the 
cow  with  plenty  of  water  whenever 
she  wants  it  night  or  day  has  result- 
ed in  a  perceptible  increase  of  milK. 
It   reminds   us   of   the   remark  made 
some  years  ago  by  a  Wisconsin  dairv 
farmer  to  the   effect  that   although 
well  water  was  about  as  free  as  air, 
it  was  the  last  thing  properly  provid- 
ed for  the  cow.    A  visit  to  the  stable 
say  at  9  o'clock  at  night  will  discover 
quite  often  a  number  of  the  cows  tak- 
ing a  comfortable   drink   from  their 
water  cups.    We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  a  nighly  profitable  investment 
to  make.    Pure  water  ready  at  any 
time  and  pure  air  are  two  things  that 
greatly    promote    the    production    of 
milk."— Hoard's  Dairyman   Editorial, 
Feb.  1,  1918. 

"According  to  our  milk  records", 
smys  W.  H.  Martin,  who  is  herdsman 
at  Arcady  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
"James  drinking  cups  increased  our 
milk  yield  4  lbs.  per  cow,  per  day. 
With  our  herd  of  97  cows,  the  cups 
save  two  hours  daily." 

Herman  Olson,  Cambridge,  Wiscon- 
sin,  "Considers  James  Cups  in  rela- 
tion to  outside  tank  as  the  modern 
silo  is  to  the  old  way  of  feeding  dry 
cornstalks  outside  on  the  yiow  bank. 

Walter  Bringold,  Wanamingo,  Min- 
nesota, is  another  who  puta  James 
cups  in  the  same  class  as  the  silo  for 
milk  making.  "If  I  could  have  but  one, 
judging  from  my  experience,"  he  says, 
**!  would  rather  have  the  drinking 
cups  than  the  silo,  as  I  believe  the 
drinking  cups  make  more  milk." 

What  James  Cups  Ac- 
complished in  28  Herds 

Twenty-eight  dairymen  who  kept 
milk  records  reported  the  following 
results  from  the  use  of  James  Drink- 
ing Cups: 

One  had  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day;  three  an  increase 
averaging  4  lbs.;  three  had  3  lbs.  aver- 
age increase;  six,  2  lbs.;  three,  1*4 
lbs.;  one,  %  lb.;  one  reported  %SM 
average  increase  per  cow  per  year; 
one  an  avetage  tncrease  of  |5;  one, 
|10;  one  a  37o  increase;  one  8%  in- 
crease; two,  lOTo  increase;  one, 
12*4 Tc ;  one,  20'rf ;  and  one,  33%%. 

"These  reports  covered  a  total  of  759 
cows,  averaging  an  increase  of  2A5 
lbs.  milk  per  cow  per  day. 

(The  Saving  in  Labor 

In  a  recent  investigation  of  120 
herds  in  which  James  cups  were  used, 
tiie  owners  were  unanimoiut  in  stating 
that  the  cups  saved  them  time  and 
labor. 

Their  answers  ri.  «red  from  %  min- 
ute per  cow,  per  day,  to  10  minutes 
per  cow,  average  being  10  hours  8avv.d 
Ijer  cow,  each  ve»"". 


The 


OamesW^ 


The  Calves  Grew  Faster 

Out  of  87  dairymen  using  James 
cups  in  their  calf  pens,  80  say  that 
they  have  "observed  that  calves  grow 
better  and  faster  by  having  a  consUnt 
supply  of  water  before  them.' 

Help  Prevent  Spread 
of  Disease 

These  dairymen  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  considering  that  drinking 
cups  help  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, each  cow  drinking  from  her  own 

Above  are  a  few  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  this  investigation  of  James 
drinking  cups.  The  complete  results 
are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  uhich 
■will  be  sent  on  request. 


Other  Work  Savers  and 
MUk  Makers 

Such  as  the  James  litter,  feed,  and 
milk  can  cariers  and  trucks,  cow 
sUlls,  stanchions,  mangers,  cow  pens, 
bull  and  hog  pens,  ventilators,  swill 
carriers,  horse  stable  fixtures,  hog, 
sheep,  and  beef  barn  equipment,  are 
described  in  the  book,  "The  James- 
way"  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Bam  Planning 

Por  many  years,  the  James  Bam 
Planning  Department  has  been  help- 
ing customers  and  others  in  planning 
new  barns  and  remodeling  old  barns. 
In  this  work,  Mr.  James  has  associat- 
ed ■vnth  him  a  competent  architect  and 
engineer    of   unusual    experience   in 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft.  Atkinson  Wis.  EhmraNy.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Makers  of  Labor -Saving  Barn  Equipment 


ventilation  and  construction  probk«J 
another  architect  who  has  many  J««" 
of  experience  in  the  planning  ot  new 
buildings  and  remodeling  of  a*'f7 
bams,  a  large  number  of  fxpenei>«° 
draftsmen— ard  in  the  field  are  soiM 
60  experU  whose  work  takes  inm 
daily  into  dairy  barns  in  every  p«ri 
of  the  country,  consulting  on  remofr 
eling  and  other  bam  problems,  anw- 
ing  preliminary  plans  and  r«P°^"x 
on  new  ideas  and  unusual  condiuoi* 

All  this  experience  and  ability  i« 
the  planning  of  new  or  remodelmg* 
old  dairy  barns,  is  at  your  service. 

Full  information  regarding  W 
James  barn  planning  tervioe  ana  •■ 
James  equipment  is  given  in  tne 

Free  Bam  Book 

of  336  pages  entitled  "The  J»^ 
Way"  which  will  be  sent  on  reqa?^ 
Please  state  number  of  cows  you  f     , 

If  interested  in  hog  barn  equipm*" 
ask  for  the  "Hog  Barn  Book  . 

You   want   more   milk   fi'O'".'^."; 
cows— you  want  less  work—write  w 
it  today. 
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The  FIRST 

Gasoline  Motor  Propelled 

Road  Wagon  in  All  the  World 

Was  a  SELDEN  in  1877 


When  you  choose  a  motor  truck  to  do  the  hauling  on 
your  farm,  consider  die  stabUity  of  die  ^'^^'^^^ 
the  vehicle.  For  die  guarantee  of  a  reliable  manufacturer 
wiU  be  of  considerable  value  to  you  in  die  years  after  your 
purchase  that  die  truck  is  in  operation. 
Consider  die  value  to  you  of  die  guarantee  behind  every 
SELDEN  TRUCK  diat  leaves  the  factory— die  guarantee 
of  a  manufacturing  organization  strong  financially— the 
guarantee  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  die  largest  manufactur- 
STof  motor  trucks  in  die  world  to^y.    .Jhe  first  gaso^e 

motor  propelled  road  wagon  in  ^^  ^^^^^'itT^onrK^ 
in  1877;  and  die  present  types  of  SELDEN  TRUCKS  are 
die  product  of  years  of  continuous  expenmentation,  ob- 
servation  and  experience  in  manufacture  smce  die  day  of 
dieir  inception. 

SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  trucks  of  rugged  construrtion, 
ereat  hauUng  power,  and  ahnost  unlimited  powers  of  en- 
durance,  ifiey  are  buUt  on  sound  engineering  prmciples 
which  give  diem  the  power  to  render  economical  and  ^here- 


fore    profitable    service    for   many   years   after   their   in- 

stallation. 

Among  die  long  list  of  users  of  SELDEN  TRUCKS  a« 

some  of  die  oldest  and  ^^^^^^  ^^T^^^^^'t'^^  Ae 
and  foreign  countries.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO^  the 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  the  GILLETTE 
SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  and  die  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
8C  RUBBER  CO.,  for  instance,  operate  SfcLUbiN 
TRUCKS.  This  fact  alone  is  strong  evidence  ot  belden 
superiority. 

Selden  Trucks  arc  buUt  in  models  of  IV2,  2,  3^2  and  5 
Ton  capacity,  aU  WORM  DRIVE,  and  are  cquipp«l  widi 
bodies  that  meet  die  particular  requirements  of  haulmg 
on  the  farm. 

Aik  the  SeUen  Dealer  in  your  locality  :o  show  you  Ae  model  Selden 
Truck  best  adapted  to  your  needs,  and  the  Selden  Conyerttble  tarm 
Body  (fye  different  types  of  bodies  in  one);  or  wrUe  us  for  whatercr 
information  you  desire. 


AUTO  OUTING  COMPANY 

21  EAST  NORTH  AVENUE,  BALTIMORE 

qyistributoTS  for  the  State  of  Maryland 

SELDEN  PHILADELPHIA  SALES  COMPANY 

5427-29  NORTH  BROA»  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  .„,,«. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  .CORPORATION,  Factory  and  Home  Offices:  Roch«iter.  N.YZV-  S.  A. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


FINDING  THE  BOARDER  HEN 

Poultry  Selection  Work  in  Jefferson  County,  Fa.,  That  is  Rnisin^  Es^  Yields 


Poultry  in  Jefferson  County,   Pa.,  as  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  state,  is  considered  as  a  side 
line  on  the  general  farm.  In  most  cases  very  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  poultry  floclt,  except  by 
the   housewife.      There   are   no   large   commercial 
flocks  in  the  county.     The  average  flocks  found  on 
the   farms    consist   of    from    30    to    50    hens.      To 
many  persons  the   poultry   industry   does  not   ap- 
pear important.     Its  relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  farmers  is  readily  recognized,  however,  when 
we  realize  that  the  value  of  the  poultry  products 
each  year  is  equal  to  71  percent  of  the  value  of 
all  the  dairy  cows,  heifers,  calvos.  bulls  and  steers 
.In   the   county.      There   are  over    100,000   laying 
hens  in   this  county  and,   according   to  the  last 
tensus,  the  average  egg  production  was  68  eggs 
tor  each   hen   during   the   year.      This  is  a  total 
of  6,800,000  eggs  for  the  year.     Placing  an  aver- 
age of  four  cents  on  each  egg,  it  would  give  an 
income    to   the    farmers    of    $272,000    from    eggs 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  other 
products. 

The  Importance  of  the  poultry  on  our  farms 
collectively    is    large.     A  study  of  lo- 
cal conditions,   however,   has  shown 
that   the    Income    derived    from    this 
source   could    be    Increased    by    from 
$150,000   to  $250,000  with  very  lit- 
tle effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 
An    Increase    in    Income  could     be 
brought   about   by  the  wise  selection 
of  the  egg-laying  type  and  the  elim- 
ination   of    the    boarder    hen.    which 
eould  be   gradually  replaced   by   the 
good  egg-laying  strain.     In  the  pa^'t 
we  have  lieard  much  concerning  th" 
boarder  cow,  and  our    wide    awake 
fanners  have  taken  steps  to  elimin- 
ate her.     But  of  the  boarder  hen  we 
have  heard  very  little  until  recently. 
While  the  average  production    for 
each  hen   is  68   eggs,  and  we  know 
that  many  hens  lay  over  a  100  eggs 
each,     it    is    evident    that    some  hens 
must  lay  less  than   50   eggs  a  year. 
Figures  furnished   by  poultrymen   in 
the  county  show  that  on  an  average  it  costs  $2 
to  feed  a  hen  a  year.  Valuing  eggs  at  four  cents, 
any  hen    that   lays   less   than    50   eggs   each   year 
must  be  a  boarder.     The  loss  caused  by  the  board, 
er  hen  will  run.  In  this  county,  to  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.     This  loss  seems  the  more  absurd 
when  we  know  that  it  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
prevented. 

The  Farm  Bureau  early  saw  the  importance 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  the  county,  and  realized 
the  possibilities  of  making  it  return  more  money 
to  the  farmers  with  very  little  work,  and  no  ad- 
ditional outlay  In  capital.  Our  Farm  Bureau 
believed  that  the  returns  from  poultry  could  be 
Increased  by  acquainting  the  farmers  with  the 
true  facts  concerning  poultry  selection.  Con- 
sequently an  educational  campaign  with  this  ob- 
ject In  view  was  planned. 

Poultry  Selection 

A  worker  from  the  Extension  Department  of 
T'le  Pennsylvania  State  College,  H.  C.  Knandel, 
■who  has  made  a  special  study  of  poultry  pro- 
Wems,  spent  some  time  in   the  county  In   becom- 


By  J.  E.  McCOUl),  County  A<,'ent 

ing  acquainted  with  local  conditions.  It  was 
decided  then  to  hold  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tions on  the  selection  of  poultry  from  a  utility 
viewpoint,  and  to  follow  this  work  up  with  suf- 
ficient publicity  to  acquaint  the  poultry  raisers 
with  the  facts  secured. 

One  of  ho  first  things  that  was  done  In  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  from  some  of  the  citizens  In- 
terested In  poultry  was  to  assist  In  forming  a 
IK)ultry  association,  at  Brookville.  This  organi- 
7atlon  has  done  splendid  work  along  educational 
lines.  It  has  conducted  an  egg-laying  contest, 
and  this  year  put  on  a  poultry  show  at  the  Coun- 
ty Fair  at  which  some  of  the  best  birds  in  the 
county  were  shown. 

What  Hens  to  Keep 
There  are  known  to  be  certain  essential  points 
In    the  selection   of   poultry   to   Increase  egg  pro- 
duction.    These   points  have  been  established  by 
workers  at  our  experiment  stations  and  verified 


by  many  of  our  leading  poultrymen  In  the  coun- 
try. At  our  demonstrations  it  was  those  points 
that  were  specially  emphasized.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows:     In  culling  a   flock  It  Is  essential  to  keep: 

1.  Only  hens  with  good  constitutional  vigor. 

2.  The  late  moultcrs — as  they  are  too  busy 
laying  high  priced  eggs  to  moult. 

3.  The  birds  which  have  the  brightest  eyes 
with  clear  cut  head. 

4.  The  hens  with  strong,  sturdy  legs,  set 
well  apart. 

5.  The  hens  wOjose  shanks  and  beaks  are 
pale  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

6.  The  hen   with  a  strong  broad  back. 

•7.  The  hens  that  have  a  deep  full  abdo- 
men. The  capacity  is  measured  as  follows:  The 
greater  the  number  of  fingers  one  can  place  be- 
tween the  pelvic  or  lay-bones  and  the  breast  or 
keel  bone,  the  greater  the  capacity.  A  bird  is 
considered  to  hare  poor  capacity  for  laying  eggs 
If  only  one  or  two  llTJgers  can  be  placed  between 
the  lay-bone  and  the  keel  bone. 

8.  The  hens  with  well-rounded  chests. 

9.  The  tight  feathered  hens. 


What  Hens  to  Reject 

The  purpose  of  selection  Is  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  to  prevent  the  birth  of  Individuals 
not  suited  for  production.  To  eliminate  the  board- 
er hen  we  should  eliminate  those  hens  which  are: 

1.  Diseased   or  poorly  developed. 

2.  Hens  which  molt  early.  Tests  have  shown 
that  the  hen  that  moults  early  Is  Invariably  a  poor 
layer.  When  a  hen  molts  In  July,  August  or 
September,  she  may  lay  a  few  eggs  In  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  but  she  will  then  stop  and 
will  not  start  to  lay  right  until  the  following 
spring.  A  hen  that  does  not  moult  until  late  is 
the  best  layer.  She  will  lay  In  the  fall  when  eggs 
are  high  in  price,  and  when  she  moults  in  No- 
vember or  December  she  will  moult  quickly  and 
be  ready  to  lay  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  hen 
that  moulted  early  and  loafed  the  rest  of  the  year. 

3.  The  ben  with  a  yellow  beak  and 
yellow  shank  in  the  late  fall  and  in  the  early 
winter  is  a  boarder.  The  yellow  in  the  beak  and 
shanks  is  fat,  and  the  hen  that  has  been  laying 

right  along  has  been  using  up  this 
fat  to  produce  eggs.  All  hens  in  the 
spring,  except  breeds  which  are 
characterized  by  pale  shanks,  have 
yellow  shanks.  As  the  season  pro- 
gresses, the  laying  hens  use  up  this 
fat.  In  the  late  fall  a  hen  with  yel- 
low shanks  plainly  shows  that  she  is 
a  boarder. 

4.  The  hem  with  narrow  baeks 
and  shallow  abdomens.  These  hens 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  lay  many 
eggs  and  never  will,  so  they  should 
be  eliminated  as  they  use  up  valu- 
able food. 

5.  Hens  with  loose  feathers  and 
flat  chests  show  that  they  are  poor 
producers  and  should  be  eliminated. 

There  are  other  ways  of  determin- 
ing the  egg  production  of  individual 
bens  which  may  be  more  definite, 
such  as  keeping  a  trap  nest  record, 
on  testing  each  intlividual  hen 
in  the  morning  before  laying.  This  testing 
work  is  done  by  catchlqg  the  hens  each 
morning  and  carefully  feeling  to  see  if  an 
egg  is  already  formed,  which  she  will  lay  that 
day.  These  two  methods  are  very  accurate,  but 
must  be  run  over  an  entire  year  to  determine  de- 
finitely what  the  egg  production  record  is.  With 
the  selection  from  external  characteristics  only, 
not  so  much  work  is  required  and  one  can  cull 
very  rapidly. 

To  acquaint  the  farmers  with  the  essential 
points  of  poultry  selection  for  increased  egg  pro- 
duction, a  total  of  eighteen  demonstrations  were 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  which  were 
attended  by  over  five  hundred  farmers.  After  the 
demonstrations,  practically  every  one  present 
stated  that  they  would  cull  their  flocks. 

At  these  demonstrations  Mr.  Knandel  usual- 
ly gave  a  talk  on  the  Importance  of  selection  for 
egg  production  and  explained  how  the  selection 
should  be  made.  Ho  went  into  the  farmer's  flock 
and  picked  out  one  good  and  one  poor  producer. 
He  showed  these  to  the  farmers,  and  explained 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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Installing  a  Farm  Water  System 
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The  disposal  of  sewage  from  the  Isolated 
couutry  house  must  be  accomplished  in  a  most 
.cieutitlc  and  hygenlc  method.  A  ''-^  "  ^^"^^ 
o£  existing  conditions  is  -^^^^-^'./'^'^'J^^f;, 
must  be  gathered  and  thoroly  investigated.  There 
can  »>e  no  haphazard  decision,  and  all  questions 
must  be  carefully  determined. 

The  theory  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  a 
scientific  manner  is  most  elementary  in  princip  e 
and  is  based  upon  the  natural  laws.  It  is  simple 
ia  application  and  rudimentary  in  e^^^^^"'"-  f"^. 
is  surrounded  with  various  simple  scientific  prin 
c'ples  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  to  achieve 
satisfaction  and  permanent  results 

The  system  of  sewage  disposal  for  simplicity 
ta  designing  and  stady.  is  generally  separated  into 


By  WILLIAM  C.  TUCKER 

S.\N1TAUY  ENGINEER 

on  bank  before  lowered  into  trench  on  account 
of  possibility  of  damage  during  transportation  and 
pressure    to   be   sustained    after    trench    has   been 

'''''The''sewer  must  be  laid  absolutely  true  to 
line  and  grade,  with  hubs  uphill.  The  joints  o 
pipe  must  be  made  with  great  care  to  prevent 
leakage  of  sewage  and  seepage  of  ground  water 
i"o  flow,  and  must  be  made  in  the  fo  lowing 
manner;  spigot  is  inserted  into  »»ub  <,f  pipe  as 
laid,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb.  A  rope  of 
oakum  is  then  caulked  into  Joint,  pipe  is  centered. 
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Figure  1.— Typical  Sewage  Disposal  System 


thre-  sections;  the  sewer  line  from  the  house,  the 
settling  basins,  and  the  disposal  field,  each  with 
their  coordinating  adjuncts. 

A  typical  sewage  disposal  system  Is  shown  In 
Figure  1.  which  Is  simple  in  design,  and  compact 
in  construction,  and  contains  the  essentials  for 
all  work  of  this  nature. 

The  line  of  the  proposed  sewer  from  house  to 
the  settling  basin  cannot  be  determined  hastily  or 
without     careful     Investigation     and 
expli>ratlon;      altho  simple  In   them- 
aelves.      many    serious     errors    have 
been   committed.      It   must   be   truly 
straight  between  fixed  points,  as  di- 
rect  as   possible,      and    must   not  be 
curved;  making  its  relocation  for  ad- 
ditions or  removal  of  stoppage  in  the 
sewer  most  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
to  find  without  exploration  after  scar 
of  trench  has  been  erased  by  growth 
of    vegetation.      It    must    avoid    the 
outcropping  of  rocks  and  trees;   the 
removal  of  the  former  adding  great- 
ly   to    the    cost    of    the    work.      The 
trench  for  the  sewer  line  must  avoid 
all  sources  of  the  water  supply,  water  courses  and 
streams,  as  far  as  possible,  as  the  excavation  will 
act  as  drainage  channel  during  operation  and  even 
after   refilling  for  some  distance  either  side,   and 
will   effect   the   water  levels  of  nearby   wells  and 
springs       The   excavation    for   the   sewer   may   be 
started  at  various  points  along  the  line  simultan- 
eously, always  beginning  at  the  low.-st  point  and 
working  up  grade,  so  that  there  may   be  always 
free   drainage  after  each  storm,  or  should   water 
l,e  encountered  in  trench.     The  bottom  of  trench 
must  be  cut  true  and  straight,  without  bends  or 
hummocks,  so  that  pipe  laying  ntay  proceed  rapid- 
ly  without   interruption.      They   must  be  of  such 
width  that  there  be  one  foot  clearance  either  side 
of  hub.  so  that  work  may  be  truly  laid,  and  joints 
most  thoroly  made. 

The   sewer   should    be   laid    about    three    feet 
deep,   depending  upon   locality  and   exposure,   for 
protection  against  freezing  where     circumstances 
enforce  a  grade  causing  sluggish  fiow.     The  pipe 
may  be  either  cast-iron  or  earthenware.     The  cost 
of  the  former  prohibits  its  general  u.se  for  outdoor 
farm   work,   altho  It  can   be  laid   quicker,      being 
manufactured  in  five  foot  lengths  as  against  two 
for  the  latter,  but  the  joints  themselves  cost  more. 
Earthenware  or  tile  pipe  must  be  hub  and  spigot 
sound,   salt    glazed,   vitrified,    truly    straight    and 
cylindrical,  and  without  blisters,  check,  or  other 
ble-nlsh.  and  must  be  thoroly  tested  and  Inspected 


inner  surface  of  bottom  of  each  Is  made  continuous 
and  true,  joint  Is  then  well  packed  with  Portland 
cement,  and  Interior  of  pipe  carefully  swabbed  to 
remove  any  cement,  which  may  protrude  and 
cause  stoppage.  Joints  of  pipe  in  proximity  to 
growing  trees.  mu«t  be  tar  coated  to  prevent  root 
tendrils  entering  and  causing  trouble. 

After  a  number  of  lengths  of  pipe  have  been 
laid   and   the   joints   have   had   sufficient  time  to 


Siphon  . 
ChambCi  ■ 


Figure  2.— Settling  Basin 


thorolv  set.  the  trench  should  then  be  carefully 
refilled  In  one  foot  layers,  caution  being  taken  not 
to  disturb  pipe  already  laid,  but  to  tamp  the  fill- 
ing about  sides  with  great  care.  The  first  two  feet 
of  filling  should  contain  no  stones  over  2  Inches. 
No  pipe  should  be  left  exposed  over  night  for  fear 
of  damage  from  material  from  sides  of  trench. 
'  The  size  of  sewer  will  depend  of  course  upon 
water  consumption  in  house,  its  grade,  and  lengthy 
Six-inch    pipe    will   be    found    to   answer    general 


then  delivered  to  the  irrigation  field  for  final  dis- 
posal by  the  sewage  siphon.  The  advanced  method 
of  scienlfic  sewage  disposal  is  hyg*MUc  and  ab- 
solutely safe,  and  embraces  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  sanitary  science.  The  operation  is 
simple  and  requires  but  little  attention. 

The  setting  basins,   are  shown   in   Figure  2, 
and  consist  of  a  receiving  chamber  and  basin  con- 
taining the  automatic  siphon  built  together.  These 
basins  are  built  of  masonry  or  cement,  are  water- 
tight   and  are  provided  with  manholes  for  inspec- 
tion and  cleaning.     The  receiving  basin  should  be 
of  such  size  as  to  hold  a  day's  discharge  of  sew- 
age   with  depth   of  water  not   over  four   feet  six 
inches.     During  the  period  of  rest  of  the  sewage, 
fermentation  develops,  the  heavy  matter  is  brok- 
en up.  the  mineral  and  insoluable  portions  falling 
to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  sludge,  which  in- 
creases  very  slowly;    the   remaining    effiuent    is 
quite  free  from  suspended  matter. 

The  effiuent  overflows  from  the  receiving 
basin  into  a  smaller  chamber,  containing  a  siphon, 
which  automatically,  when  sewage  has  reached  a 
certain  height,  discharges  contents  at  one  opera- 
tlno  into  the  disposal  field. 

The  disposal  field  must  be  laid  In  sandy  or 
gravel  soil  with  good  drainage  and  sufficient  fall. 
II  is  most  simple  In  construction,  and  consists  of  a 
main  feeder  from  the  siphon  basin  leading  to  the 
Held  and  which  at  certain  points  is  provided  with 
"Y"  branches  from   which  radiate  the  length  of 
irrigation  tile,  and  in  theory  of  operation  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  human  lungs,  the  chemi- 
cal and   physiological    action   being  very  similar. 
The  field  is  divided  into  two  sections,  as  shown  in 
Figue  1.  for  alternate  flooding,  so  that  each  may 
enjoy   a   period  of   rest  for   recuperation,  of  two 
weeks.     The  sections  may  be  built  opposite  to  or 
in  front  of  each  other,  as  shown  In  Figure  1.  ac- 
cording to  available  ground. 

The  disposal  fields  are  controlled  by  means  of 
simple  sliding  valves  In  box  as  shown   in  Figure 
1.  the  operation  of   which   directs  the  entire  di.s- 
ciiarge  from  siphon  chamber  Into  either  Held. 
The  main  feeder  lines  shown  In  Figures  1  and 
;{    are   of    4    inch    pipe,    with    3    inch 
right  and  left  Y  branches,  which  ran 
be  obtained  In  such  shape  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  slope  of  the  ground, 
and    retain   a    horizontal    position  fo 
that  discharge  from  siphon    may    be 
forced  to  entirely  fill  the  3  inch  lat- 
erals, and  not  rush  to  end  and  burst 
thru  surface. 

The  3   Inch   lateral   lines  shown 
In  Figure  1  are  of  drainage  tile,  an-l 
extend  from   the     "V      branches  of 
main    feeder,   and   are  about   80   feel 
long.     These  lines  are  laid  very  flat, 
with  fall  of  4  inches  in  their  entire 
length,  the  length  and  fall  being  de- 
termined from  observation,  and  are  such  that  each 
lateral    of    field    is    filled    after    each    siphon    dis 
charge,    wihch    is    absorbed    by    surrounding   .na^ 
t.rial  thru  open  joints.     The  laterals  are  space    4 
feet  apart  In  carefully  prepared  trenches  10  incn 
Ts  deep,  as  shown  in  Figure  4       The  «»tter    jr 
Id  first,  upon  which  are  placed  the  tile    with 
inch  space  between   joints  which  -«-;"* J. „";. 
caps  to  prevent  soil  from  entering  -nd  clogg.nK 
The  lines  are   then   carefully  surrounded   ^itU 


't0  field 


^'Mam  ffder 

Figure  3,— Main  Feeders.  Designed  to  Accom- 
modate Sloping  Ground. 

purposes,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  four 
inch  be  used;  there  is  a  slight  factor  of  safet.v  in 
favor  of  the  former  but  absolutely  none  in  the  lat- 
ter The  grade  or  fall  of  a  six-inch  sewer  should 
not  be  less  than  1-.  d  foot  to  a  100.  so  that  all 
solid  matter  may  be  easily  moved  by  the  current^ 
The  sewage  from  the  house  Is  delivered  thru 
the  sewer  or  drain  to  the  settling  basin.,  or  septic 
tank,  where  it  Is  allowed  a  period  of  rest  and  Is 
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PennsytVania  Farmer 
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e  stone    the   nitrogen   given  off  is  greedily  as-     wrote    me   that   they   made   twice   the  crop   there  part  as  follows: 

imilftted 'by  the  root  tendrils  of  the  covering  veg-     that  the  Maine  seed  did.     The  reason  is  not  hard  "The    use    of    property    for    the    drainage    of 

*"""  ....  Hwamp  or  agi  iiultural   lands  is  declared  to  be  a 

are  riper  anil  will  sprout  in  the  cellar  in  winter,  public  use  and  general   laws  may   be  passed  per- 

The.se   sprouts    are    nibbed    off   and    the  terminal  initting    the    owners    or    occupants    of   swamp    or 

l)ud  is  destroyed,  and  in  spring  they  start  from  a  agricultural   lands  to  construct  and  maintain  for 
iiouse,  a  safe  allowance  for  wl 


Eimilated 

(tatlon,  and   the  free  liquid  is  dissapated  by   the     to   find.     The   Main   potatoes  are  dug  far  earlier,     swamp  or  agi 

jorrounding  earth. 

The  proportions  of  the  disposal  field  will  de- 
fend entirely  upon  the  water  f;onsumi)tion  of  the  .  .        _  ,     •  ,i.  ». 
•^                                            -         ,hich  may  be  taken     bunch  of  lateral  buds  and  from  potatoes  weaken-     the    drainage    thereof,    necessary    drains,    ditches 


t  6o'  gallons  per  head  per  day.  with  running  ed  by  the  sprouting.  On  the  other  hand  the  late  and  dykes  upon  the  lands  of  others,  under  proper 
water  Each  section  of  field  should  be  designed  crop  here  and  Southward  grows  green  till  frost  restrictions  on  making  just  compensation  together 
,0  retain  80   percent  of  siphon  discharge,   the  20     kills  the  tops.      Dug  in   November  and   December     with   the  cost  of  .such   drainage  may  be  assessed, 


'  »t>i 


J   I 


C»p 
3  flic 


Figure  4.-Three-Inch  Lateral  in  Tjench  With 
Stone  Covering.  Showing  Cap  and  Filling 

inches  of    1-inch    broken   stone,   f  «^«>  ^  """'b^ 
boiler  cinder,   which   is  protected  against  sou 
a  1-inch  layer  of  salt  hay.  „p,ho<l 

The  theory  of  sewage  disposal  by  this  metho^ 
is  based  upon  chemical  and  physiological  la»s 
in  operation  may  be  compared  with  the  action 
,he  ^uman   lungs.      The   effluent   ^f  »'^ar«e J^""^ 
the  open  joints  of  the  laterals  is  « "ack^^^J^^  „d^ 
oxygen  retained  in  the  interstices  of  the  surrou 


i .    i 


cercent  being  the  free  discharge  from  open  joints,  and' planted  in  February  these  potatoes  do  not  get  wlioll.v  or  partly,  against   any  property  benefited 

No  farm  drainage  or  water  from  svash  tables  mature  enough  to  sprout  in  the  cellar.  They  start  thereby;  but  no  special  laws  shall  be  enacted  for 

.hould  enter  the  system  on  account  of  the  difflcul-  much  more  slowly   when   planted,   but  they  grow  such   purposes." 

V  of  preventing  the  finely  masticated  tood  of  the  from    the   strong    terminal    bud    and    from    pieces  This  amendment  asserts  definitely  that  land 

animals  entering  the   small   laterals   and  causing  where  the  plant  food  has  not  been  lessened.     Any  may    be    condemned    for    the    construction    of     a 

trouble    and  the  added  size  which  the  wash  water  potato    grower    knows    the    difference   between    a  drainage  ditch.     In  the  past  it  has  been  necessary 

will  demand  of  the  system.     The  field  cannot  be  potato  plant  with  one  strong  stem  and  one  with  a  to  bring  action  under  the  health  laws  in  getting 

Ld  for  agricultural  purposes  and  there  must  bo  cluster   of  .stems.      I  once   planted   some  of   these  .  ditch  constructed  across  land  of  objecting  pro- 

"  -  second    crop   seed    of    my   own    growth    in    North  i)erty  owners.     This  amendment  specifies  that  the 


haulage  or  plowing  for  fear  of  Injury  to  small 


Carolina   alongside   of    some    New    York    i)otatoes     drainage   of   land   for   agricultural    purposes   is  a 


DO 

pipe- 
Under  no  consideration  should  me  privy  or  Kruwu   ai   vu...c..   x:.*^-"""  ■■-   "-- •         -  -;         -       ,,         ^  ,         . 

leaching  cess-pool  be  considered  for  any  proposed  from  the  Maine  Experimental  station.  1  took  1  nder  the  old  system  court  costs  were  pro- 
lew  work  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  health,  photographs  of  the  growth  in  the  different  rows  hibitory  to  small  drainage  projecs.  In  Niagara 
ZTom  flies  and  contamination  of  the  water  side  by  side.  It  was  very  apparent  that  the  County,  it  Is  said,  there  is  a  ditch  three-quarters 
nnlv  Those  m  use  should  be  abandoned,  the  growth  of  the  home  seed  was  superior  to  that  of  of  a  mile  long,  cro.ssing  four  properties,  of  which 
IxJavatlon   cleaned    and    thoroly   lined    and    filled  the   Northern   seed.      I   dug  fifteen    hills  of  each,  the  actual  cost  of  digging  was  |350.     while  the 

with  clean  material. 

Where  expense  is  a  matter  of  seri 
COS  consideration,  and  as  a  lempor 


ary  expedient  only,  a  simpler  form 
of  disposal  may  he  employed,  con- 
sisting of  a  receiving  basin  In  con- 
nection with  an  over-flow  well  in 
which  case  the  former  should  fee  ot 
greater  capacity,  allowing  a  longer 
period  of  rest  for  the  sewage,  and 
Bkore  complete  settlement  and  fer- 
Btntation.  so  that  the  liquid  may  be 
of  a  higher  standard  of  purity.  The 
OTerflow  well  must  »)e  large,  and 
kallt  In  sandy  or  gravel  soil,  with 
open  bottom,  and  sides  and  with  low- 
er courses  of  wall  laid  dry  with  free 
tpenlngs.  and  placed  well  away  from 
tbe  water  supply. 

Scientific  sewage  disposal  was  In 
lu  Infancy  not  many  years  ago.  since 
wkich  time  It  has  developed  into  an 
exact  science;  the  various  methods 
of  purification  have  been  carefully 
studied,  with  the  result  that  the  In- 
sUllation  has  been  greatly  diminish- 
ed In  size,  cost  has  been  reduced, 
period  of  sedimentation  and  fermen- 
tation has  been  decreased,  and  a 
iDore  simple  and  comiiact  Installa- 
tioD  has  be<*n  produced. 


Profiteering  Farmers 


commissioners'  fees,  court  costs  and 
other  expenses  involved  by  court 
proceedings  made  the  total  cost 
$1140.  Another  ditch  constructed  in 
the  same  county,  in  1910.  is  about 
3V  miles  long.  The  actual  cost  of 
digging  was  $3,500.  The  cost  of 
court  procedures  totaled  $14,000. 
.Some  property  owners  fought  the 
assessments  until  1918.  when  inter- 
est on  bonds  and  additional  court 
costs  had  increased  the  assessment 
to  $20,000. 

It  is  believed  that  this  amendment 
if  successful,  will  keep  out  of  court 
many  of  the  smaller  drainage  pro- 
jects, and  that  it  will  mean  the  de- 
velopment of  large  areas  of  swamp 
lands,  in  addition  to  slmplifyng  pro- 
cedure in  securing  drainage  for  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in 
the  state  which  need  underdrainage. 
Such  a  law  has  long  been  advocated 
in  the  agricultural  papers,  but  «thls 
Is  the  first  lime  that  the  voters  of 
the  state  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  upon  It. — E.  E.  R. 


Setting  Up  a  Storm  and  Rat  Proof  Metal  Corn  Crib 


.     1  wish  that  the  editors  of  the  city 
failles  who  think   that    the   farmers 

are  rolling   in  wealth,   could    have  been   with   me  placed  them  In  a  pile  side  by  side  and  photograph- 

iMt  week  in  a  trip  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  North  ed   them.      There   was   not  a   potato   in    the   rows 

Carolina.     From  a  long  experience  in  the  cotton  grown    for   the   Northern    seed    which    would    not 

country  I  can  say  that  there  has  never  been  such  have  been  a  culling  in  the  crop  from  my  own  seed. 

»t»llure  of  the  cotton  crop  in  thirty  years.  Now  if  all  of  our  growers  would  agree  to  discon- 

In  hundreds  of  miles  travel  I  did  not  see  a  field  tinue  the  use  of  the  seed  potatoes  from  the  North 

•f  cotton  which   looked   as  tho  the  owner   would  all    would   fare   alike  In   earliness  and   all   would 

C«l  C08U  of  growing  it  even  if  the  price  goes  to  40  sell   far  more  barrels  of  potatoes. 
«•«»  a  iwund.  and   in  the  low  country   near  the  Passing  down  the  railroad  a  man  from   the 

<«»t.  many  farmers   with   land  capable  of  mak-  North    wanted    to    know    why    the    fields   of   late 


>»*  "5  bushels  of  corn  an  acre,  the  deep  peaty 
til  of  the  reclaimed  swamps,  will  not  have  corn 
♦>ough  to  furnish  meal  for  their  families. 

It  looked  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  to  get 
Wk  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Tenin-sula.  The  Two 
Virginia  counties  are  getting  off  their  great  crop 


Use  Oat  Straw  in  Winter 

Oat  straw  ought  never  to  be  used 
for  bedding  during  hot  weather  be- 
cause it  is  too  heating;  for  the  same 
reason  It  should  be  used  during  very 
cold  weather.  Another  reason  of  al- 
most equal  importance  is  that  the 
work  horses  need  all  the  good  feed  that  can  be 
supplied  to  them  in  order  that  they  maintain  a 
good  condition  thruout  the  summer  when  they  are 
often  taxed  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity  and 
when  there  is  often  barely  time  enough  for  full 
meals.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  work  with 
the  teams  and  when,  as  a  result  of  this  inactivity 
the  horses  become  fat  and  almost  unmanagable. 
this  is  the  time  to  feed  the  comparatively  poorer 
oat  straw.  The  horses  can  eat  the  pick  of  their 
bedding  or  it  can  be  placed  in  the  rack  like  hay. 
Fodder  can   be  used   with   it  alternately   with  an 


June. 


corn   were  so  much   better   than    the  early   corn. 

He   was   surprised   to   learn    that    the   late   heavy 

corn  was  grown  as  the  second  crop  on   the  land 

after  selling  a  profitable  crop  of  early  potatoes  In     occasional  fork  full  of   hay  for  the  sake  of  yar- 
The   early   Irish   potatoes   get   about    1500     iety.     When  good  hay  Is  worth  between  30  and  40 

dollars,  as  it  is  just  now,  more  oat  straw  ought  to 
be  fed. 

Some  may  wonder  why  oat  straw  Is  more 
heating  than  wheat  straw  when  used  for  bedding. 
This  is  very  easily  explained.  If  we  examine 
both  a  stalk  of  oats  and  wheat,  we  find  that  the 
wheat  stem   is  coarser,   stronger   and   larger  and 


pounds    an    acre    of  a    high    grade   fertilizer   and 

•*»weet  potatoes  and  the  late  corn  planted  after  there  Is  plenty  left  for  the  corn  crop.     Oonsider- 

«ke  Early   Irish   potatoes   were   dug   is   making  a  ing  the  future  of  the  soil  my  own  opinion  is  that 

^»y  crop.     There  is  a  larger  area  In  .second  crop  in  a  long  run  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to 

••d  Ute  planted  Irish  potatoes  than  usual.     The  sow   peas    (cows    peas)    after   the   potatoes,    turn 

••««od  crop  Is  from  seed  grown  this  summer  and  them  under  and  lime  the  land  and  sow  crimson 

»k«UU  planted  is  from  cold  storage  seed  of  last  clover  as  a  winter  cover  to  turn  under  for  corn  ,.     .     ,  .        ..  ,,».„„„,    „.«.„, 

Ull.  m  the  spring,  making  thus  a  good  early  crop  of     that    the   physical    construction   of    the   oat   stem 

Peninsula    are  corn  so  that  the  late  crop  would  not  be   needed     superinduced  as  it  is  by  the  nature  of  its  growth 


The    potato   growers   on    this 
'•ry  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion   that  they 
^  all  better  quit  using  the  Maine  seed  potatoes 
••*  «8e  their  own  late  fall  crop.     It  is  well  known 
'^  the  home  potatoes  will  largely  ont-yleld  the 
'*'l*e  seed,   but   they  come   in  a  week  later,  and 
''•ry   grower    wants   to    get   this   crop   In    the 
t  as  early  as  any  one  else  they  stick  largely 
■•tfce  northern  seed  tho  it  brings  them  more  dis- 
The   Jersey    growers    are   getting    familiar 


and  the  land  would  be  greatly  Improved  In  fer- 
tility and  less  money  required  for  fertilizers. 
Present  profit  Is  often  final  loss  in  farming. — W. 
F.  Massey. 


it  Is  a  spring  plant  whereas  wheat  is  a  winter 
crop — is  frailer  and  softer  and  consequently  it 
settles  itself  easily  and  quickly  and  thus  prevents 
the  circulation  of  air  thni  it.  This  mpkes  it  good 
for  the  preservation  of  ice  also. — R.  I.  W. 


Drainage  Amendment  in  New  York 


An  Iowa  farmer  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  if  a  newly  purchased  rope  is  so  kinky 

-.      .-.   -..^,    .......    ... .- ».  At  the  Novemb^T^lection  the  citizens  of  New     that  it  cannot  be  used,  the  twist  ^^^if^^^^l'l 

»^fc  tfce  yielding  habit  of  the  second  crop  South-     York  state  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  an     by   tying  the   rope   to   a   wagon    and    dragging 
••seed   and   one   grower   in   Monmouth   County     amendment    to    the    constitution   which    readi!    in     about  on  the  ground. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


tlic  ftct  o(  Marob  J,  lo'tf- 
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others  in  receiving  an  honest  day's  work  for  an 

honest  day's  pay. 

Taltins  all  these  things  into  consideration  in 
connection   with  the  fact   that  he  comprises  one- 
third    of    the    population,    who    should    be    better 
fitted    to    act    as    arbitrator    and    advisor    in    the 
present   crisis?      Who  more    likely   to   pronounce 
judgment    fair    to    all    than    he?      Yet.    for    some 
reason  he  does  not  seem   to   figure  to  any   great 
extent   in   the   formal   councils  of  the  nation,  or 
in   the  conferences  called   to  consider  vital  ques- 
tions     The  logical  reason  seems  to  be    that    he 
has  failed  to  organize  efficiently,  while  all  other 
groups    have    been     perfecting    strong    organiza- 
tions   and   learning   to  work  together.      For  this 
reason  these  groups  can  speak  and  act  in  unison 
and    exert    their    collective    strength,     while    the 
farmer  too  often  speaks  as  an  individual,  or  for  a 
small  number. 

„Y»,.MCop«..  .-         -— •-- ■  ,  ...  It   is   apparent   to   even    the  casual   observer 

Remit  b»  drJt.  portoffice  or  expmj  money  ,7''"  u.In^if pry.bk^    that  those  who  assume  to  speak  as  farmers  for  the 
*'^^PjTL;;S:::';^J::^re^n^.'^^:?::^'i.gi-^  farmer  differ  widely  in  their  sentiments  and  con- 
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elusions,  and  that  up-to-date  there  has  been  noth- 
ing formulated  that  would  pass  as  the  farmers 
answer  to  the  perplexing  problems  which  threat- 
en Just  now  to  disrupt  society  and  bring  industry 
to  a  standstill.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  most 
engaging  and  disputed  points:. 

There  are  many  things  which  Indicate  that 
the  present  agitation  is  quite  as  much  political  as 
economic.  In  other  words,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  relation  to  industry  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  laboring  class  quite  as  much  as 
wages,  hours  and  living  conditions,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  as 


Reduce  Public  Expenses 

THE  reading  of  our  Harrisburg  letter  on  the 
opposite  page  brings  lo  miijd  the  serious  sit- 
uation which  faces  public  treasuries  all  the  way 
from  townships  to  the  national  governmeat.     In 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY.— The 
agiUtion  tor  this  move  began  seriously  In  Eng- 
land two  years  ago  when  a  committee  composed 
of  all  classes  of  employees  reported  favoring  the 
reorganization  of  business  upon  a  democratic  bas- 
is- that  is,  the  elimination  of  the  system  of  Indlvl- 
dilal  ownership  and  control,  and  the  acquisition 
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men's  organizations  In  establishing  a  fair  price 
for  milk.  It  is  the  denial  of  just  rights  by  the 
blind  reactionaries  in  business  that  has  done 
much  to  precipitate  the  era  of  radical  action  and 
agitation.  However,  one  thing  that  helped  break 
lip  the  industrial  Conference  on  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining  was  the  narrow  deftnition 
Riven  it  by  leaders  of  labor  organizations.  Instead 
of  standing  for  the  broad  principle  of  bargaining 
thru  representatives,  they  insisted  upon  coupliog 
it  up  with  their  principle  of  the 

CLOSED  SHOP.      By  this  is  meant  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  a  manager  of  business  to  employ 
any  except  members  of  the  union,  or  to  discharge 
iiny  wthoul  its  consent.     This  principle  is  entire- 
ly inconsistent   with   the  demand   for   freedom  of 
action  and   the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  It 
is  undemocratic  in  principle,  autocratic  In  prac- 
tice and  results  in  placing  a  premium  upon  lazi- 
ness and  inefflclency.     Farmers  cannot  sympathize 
with    this   demand    because   It   is   morally   wrong 
and  economically  unsound.      They  believe  in  the 
right    to    organize,    but    the    strength    of    an  or- 
ganization must  be  used   to   promote  justice  and 
the  common  welfare,  and  never  to  limit  produc- 
tion,  or   as   a    highwayman's   club   to   intimidate 
others,  nor  to  defend  a  crook.     Many  of  the  de- 
mands   now    being    made   by   labor    unions,     and 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  strikes, 
are.  we   believe,   not   the  sense  or   the  sentiment 
of    the    honest,      industrious    members,     but    are 
fomented   by  professional  agitators  who   wish  to 
bring  about  a  political  revolution  and  establish  a 
state    of      industrial    socialism    which,      however 
beautiful  m  theory,  cannot  be  achieved  suddenly 
without  bringing  chaos.  Mankind  is  neither  wise 
enough  nor  good  enough  to  perform  its  full  duty 
without  the  spur  of  necessity.  That  many  of  these 
leaders  lack   both   the  wisdom   and   the   goodness 
Is  shown  by  the  unjust  and  economically  unsound 
demands  now  being  made  as  to 
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from  townships  to  the  national  guyei  »iii.=»>^.      •••     auai  uwucinu.r  - 


war  every  branch  of  public  government  has  plan 
ned  Improvements,  extensions  and  additions  which 
must  be  paid  by  taxation.      The  public  highways 
will  require  the  expending  of  millions  of  dollar*. 
The  increase  of  salaries,  the  Improvement  ot  pub- 
lic  schools,    the    building   of   bridges    and   public 
biilldlngs.  the  maintenance  of  charitable  Institu- 
tions,  etc..   all   call    for  more  money.      Added   to 
this  18  the  continual  call  for  sums  to  be  donated 
to  seml-publlc  Institutions  by  private  subscription. 
The  big  question  Is.  how  Is  the  money  to  be  rais- 
ed'     What  shall  Jse   limited   and    where   can  ex- 
pense  be   eliminated?      Every    activity    that   was 
tailed   into  being  by  the  war   desires  to  be  con- 
tinued and  Is  appealing  for  political  and  financial 
support  so  that  the  numerous  joba  may  be  made 

secure. 

It  is  time  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  non-essen- 
tial office  holding.  The  malls  are  flooded  with 
waste-basket  filling  that  Is  nothing  else  than 
propaganda  to  perpetuate  unnecessary  ^°^\}f\ 
those  who  are  bo  concerned  for  the  "dear  public 
resign  from  their  snaps  and  go  to  some  productive 
vork  and  let  every  bureau,  commission  and  de- 
partment created  for  an  emergency  be  dismissed 
at  once.  Millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  and 
much  valuable  material  be  conserved.  Let  al 
necessary    work  on    public    necessities   be   pushed 


operatively  by  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Eventually,  this  plan  is  Intended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  land  as  well  as  to  mines,  factories, 
transportation  systems,  and  other  big  enterprises. 
So  strong  was  the  sentiment  back  of  this  plan, 
especially  during  the  war.  that  many  English 
statesmen  and  other  leading  citizens  favored  the 
plan.  In  this  country,  many  labor  leaders  and 
others  have  been  agitating  the  plan  of 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP.— This  Idea  Is 
uulte  similar  to  that  of  the  English  Labor  Party 
program,  altho  not  so  broad  In  Intention,  nor  so 
democratic   in   principle.      There   is  reason   to   be- 
lieve that   the  real  motive  back  of  some  of  the 
big  strikes  In  this  country  is  the  idea  of  forcing 
political   action    that    will    result    In    government 
ownership  of  the  essential  industries.      Altho  the 
experience  we  had  with  the  railroads  during  the 
war  18  not  a  fair  test  of  government  ownership. 
U  was  sufficient   to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
champions  of  the  idea  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  people,  outside  of  a  few  theorists,  are  favor- 
able   to    any    scheme   of    government    ownership. 
This,  we  believe,  is  especially  true  of  farmers    in 
«pite  of  the  declaration  of  a  few  radical,  would-be 
leaders  to  the  contrary.     The  more  sensible  and 
democratic  plan  unf.er  our  conditions  Is.  undoub 


WAGES  AND  HOURS.      There    was    a   time 
when  the  members  of  the  unions  were  Justified  In 
exerting  their  strength  to  lessen   the  unbearably 
long  hours  of  toll  and  to  secure  a  Just  wage.    II 
is  not  so  many  year*,  ago  that  a  12-hour  day  ani 
a    7-dav    week    was    the   rule    in    some    industries. 
Society    backed    the   rebellion   against   these  con- 
ditions and   cheerfully  paid  higher  prices  where 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  humanity.     The  public 
has  always  sympathized  with  the  wronged,    an-i 
backed  every  justifiable  strike.  Hut  its  patience  i^ 
about  exhausted.     It  is  the  old  story  of  the  camel 
gettiirg    lis   nose    into    the    tent    repeated.     It    » 
physically  and  economically   impossible  to  apP  > 
the    present    industrial    hour    and    wage    scale  to 
farming  and  come  out  whole.     One  of  the  conten- 
lions  in  the  present  coal  strike  is  for  a  su-hou. 
Jay  and  a  five-day  week.     If  they  should  be    J 
cessful.  it  would  mean  similar  demands  b>  otne 
unions  and   there   is  no  end  to  the  extreme  tl.» 
spirit  would  carry  such  Inconsiderate  greed,     i 
great  majority  of  the  strikes  now  in  ^^^^'^^H 
not  be  said  to   be   based   upon    l"--"'';  .'"  J  , 
tice.  but  they   would,  if  successful,  inflict  an 
Justice  upon  society  as  a  whole. 

THE  FARMER'S  DUTY.  We  have  gone  at 
length  into  this  matter  in  an  «««;'.  ^"J^;, 
some  of  the  chief  questions  over  wh  ch  people 


chief  of  markets,  and  Messrs.  Gil- 
bert and  Taylor,  of  his  staff,  have 
l)een  out  going  thru  the  apple,  pota- 
to and  grain  raising  districts,  seeing 
wliaL    tlie   .slate   has    to   offer,    noting 


The    Local     Elections. — While  the 

elections  taking  place  this  week  arc     ^     _ ^ 

"of  purely  local  character  the  real  in-    u,e^\K^"hVl^andTho  "shipping 'facill"    to  $27  a  ton. 


ed  the  90  cents  mark.  Meat  offerings 
were  light,  25  cents  for  veal,  beef  at 
1.".  cents,  hogs  18  to  20  rents.  Mixed 
limotiiy  and  alsiko  hay  brought  $30 
ton    and    other   grades    went    for    $20 
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of    cheese  as   $.301.')1   and  of   butter 
as   $.63947. — F. 


terest  of  the  state  in  regard  to  them 
lies  in  the  effect  they  will  have  next 
year.     Because  of  its  big  delegations 
to  presidential  conventions  and    the 
size  of  its  congressional   representa- 
tion, the  Keystone  State  is  going  to 
play  a  big  part  in  national  affairs  in 
1920   and  this  fact  should   be  borne 
in  mind   in   observing   the   trend     of 
things  on  Capitol   Hill  and   in   many 
a  county    and    city    the    coming    six 
months.  There  will  be  new  fiscal  of- 
ficers    and    supreme     court    justices 
elected  by  the  state  next  year  as  well 
as  complete  congressional   and  legis- 
lation delegations.     Th<!  vSi)roul     ad- 
ministration    will     ask    an    endorse- 
ment of  its  first  year  with  its  quiet, 
but  effective    reorganization   of     the 
State  government  and  the  voters  will 
have   a  chance   to  express  their  pre- 
ference In  regard  to  legislators  with 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  ap- 
propriation      policy      in      regard      to 
schools  and  hospitals  in  mind.     It  is 
recognized   at   the  Capitol     that    the 
time   is  almost   at   hand   when   a   de- 
limitation   must    be    made    upon    the 
money  voted  to  the  charitable  Insti- 
tutions that  should  be  supported    at 
home.  The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  In 
the  opinion  of  leading  state  officials, 
are  at  a  turning  point;  the  common- 
wealth now  has  a  road  builriing  pol- 
icy and  many  other  things  to  carry 
out     which    will    either     necessitate 
new  taxation  or  a  reduction  of    the 
grants  to  institutions  not  wholly  un- 
der state  control.      The  continuance 
of  the  agricultural  advancement  pro- 
gram Is  connected  with  this  problem 
as  are  many  others,.  Upon  what  hap- 


much   vaiuaoie   maiei  .a.    "«>   .ipmocratlc  plan  un»  er  our  conuiiion»  IB.  u"""-...      some  oi  me  cm.:!  h"-- -  „  „„  impor- 

necessary    work  on    public    necessit  es   be   puahed     ^"^  ^^  ^^  ownership   and  operation   with   full     ..^angling,  and  which  will  "^^'^ /'^  few  Te^rs. 
economically,  but  eliminate  every  sinecure  in  the    ^^l>.  P  ^^^„„,ent  regulation.     The  Impos-    ,^„,  p^^t   In  politics  durim?  the  «iext  few  >     ^^ 


land. 


Where  Does  The  Farmer  Stand? 


rn  HE  farmer  finds  himself  in  a  rather  peculiar    principle  of 
1     situation   m  the  present  jumbled   world  con- 
dition      All   other   interests   are   inviting   him   to 
allv  himself  with  them  in  the  fight  against  oppos 
ing  interests.     This  he  manifestly  cannot  do.  nor 


and 'efficient  government  regulation.     The  impos-  ,^„t  p^^t   in   politics  durim;  the  4iext  few  y^    ■ 

sibUlty^r  harmonious,   cooperative  operation    of  ,„  ,,,,.  there  are  already  "--'-"^^^''^J'^  ,„a 

industry  was  indicated  by  the  contentious  spirit  ,  ,,em  as  planks  in  par  y  P^^  '-;;,,,„, 

and  null  disagreement  of  the  late  Industrial  Con-  ,„,  ,^,  formation  of  ^^\'^-''''''-     ''^\"l■,,^  .nd 

itnce.      one   of   the    fatal   rocks   there   was   the  „.,.,,  ,or  ^^^^  farmer's  Influenc.^^^^^^^^^ 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  On  this  ques- 
fon  labor  and  capital  were  both  unreasonable 
Farmers  can  join  hands  with  labor  on  this  point 


labor  organizations  are  endeavoring     "  '»" ^ 
hl,„  to  line  up  with  them  and  against  t^e 
The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  take  sides  in  a 
war       He  sees  wherein  both  are  wrong  and  .t^^ 


'ails':   .■- 

2.    rne  gr«a...    i^-^  - ^  .   ^  ^^^.^^^      p^r   the   same   reasons,      farmers   must    '"'^'"'^^""^^^"na^/a 'great  service  to  hum."'" 

expended,  so  be  is  interested  in  the  just  and  law-  ^^^'f^J^ //;,,,  collective  bargaining.  The  antl-    '^P/^;;  ^'^  *,V^^^^^^^^^  for    the    adoption- 

Cul  rlghU  of  labor  including  the  right  of  collec-  ^^^  \^-/^^^,  ,,  ^  „„ended  as  to  permit  the    ^y^^exerting^^his^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,„^,n 

^'^%'^,iu  ctsls  the  largest  consuming  Cass  In  cooperative  action  of  farmers  in  the  sale  of  the. 

,he    country,    hence    he    Is    vitally    Interested     n  I'«««*"<=^^-  disgraceful   happenings   of 

safe-guarding  the  consumer  from  profiteering  and  One  oj^ th^e   m^^_^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

unnecessary   costs   of    distribution.  J        ■  ^^^^es  upon  the  criminal 


work  injury  to  none,  mere  .»  —  -  j^,  o»n 
,,ership  of  farmers'  organizations  o  d  ^^^  ^^^ 
thinking  and  act  accordingly.  It  is  i  ^^^j^j, 
even  would-be  leaders  ^\^^'''''\\'\Zt^X\^-^ 
Everv  proposition  should  be  studied  care         ^ 


ties.  .Vlr.  Smith  says  fanners  are  los- 
ing money  and  that  there  is  lost  mo- 
tion. The  agents  of  the  State  Uuroau 
of  Foods  have  been  finding  that 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  retailer  is 
to  blame  in  some  instances  and  that 
the  careless  handling  of  certain  food 
products  at  the  i)oint  of  contact  with 
the   consumer   is   making   trouble. 

For  Crop  and  Market  Rejiorts. —  It 
i.s  the  plan  of  the  state  authorities  to 
establish  a  system  of  daily  crop  re- 
ports available  for  farmers  and  sliip- 
lieis  next  year.  These  will  be  pat- 
terned after  the  systems  in  -New 
England  and  oilier  states  with  some 
adaptations  to  I'ennsylvania  and  by 
this  means  bring  to  attention  of 
people  not  now  in  contact  with  each 
other  certain  inforiuat ion  that  will 
benefit  the  growers  and  the  eaters  as 
well.  The  details  are  being  worked 
out. 

Institutes  by  Month. — The  plan 
adopted  for  farmers  institutes  this 
year  and  next  calls  for  institutes  to 
be  arranged  month  by  month  instead 
of  for  a  whole  season.  This  will  per- 
mit of  changes  being  made  without 
disrupting  a  whole  list  and  also  of  an 
alteration  If  things  do  not  work.  The 
institutes  have  been  cut  down  about 
forty  percent  in  number  an<l  conven- 
ience of  meeting  is  being  considered. 
The  first  list  will  be  announced  soon. 

State  Road  Program. — On  Novem- 
ber 1  the  State  Highway  Department 
had  asked  for  bids  for  almost  817 
miles  of  state  road  and  opened  bids 
on  about  800.  The  contracts  let  run 
over  $2.'>.000.000.  The  bids  opened 
here    last    week   were   for    112    miles 


Crop  Movements. — Of  the  total  of 
11.'!  cars  of  celery  moved  In  the  coun- 
try last  week  3(5  were  New  York 
stale  stock.  The  celery  crop  is  now 
700  cars  sliort  of  the  usual  forward- 
ings.  with  four  other  states  partici- 
l>ating   in   the  movements.   The   larg- 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Flight  F^or  a  Jersey  Road. — The 
road  committee  of  the  South  Middle- 
sex Farmers'  Association  has  been 
instructed  by  the  organization  to 
renew  a  fight  for  the  continuation  of 
the  construction  of  the  roadway  be- 
tween Cranbury  and  South  River  in 
Middlesex   County.  The  committee  is 


■st  single  acreage  ever  attempted  in  also  trying  to  arrange  a  conference 
this  state  is  on  the  Snyder  farm  near 
Sodus,  where  70  acres  of  celery  is 
being  put  into  the  East  William.son 
coolers.  The  price  to  date  on  most 
sales,  Including  the  Sndyer  sales  are 
$3  per  crate,  or  better.  The  Snyder 
early  crop  netted  2,500  crates,  and 
the  lute  crop  will  range  between 
IS. 000  and  20,000  crates.  Michigan 
is  leading  in  celery,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Colorado  togetlier  i>roduc- 
iiig   less   than   New   York. 

Forty-two  cars  of  onions  left 
state  points  last  week.  Onion  ship- 
ments to  date  are  about  %  of  last 
year's  movement.  Massachusetts  Is 
leading  the  east  In  onions.  Most  of 
the  interior  stock  has  now  been  mov- 
ed and  the  remainder  is  bringing  $2 
l)er  bushel.  Fifty-two  cars  of  lettuce 
left  state  points  last  week  out  of  72 
cars  as  the  country's  total.  New 
York's  lettuce  this  year   will   exceed 


between  the  South  River  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  following  the 
holding  of  a  public  meeting  in  the 
matter.  The  proposition  was  brought 
up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  was  held  at  the 
home  ot  G.  D.  Rrill  at  the  Forsgate 
Farm  near  Jamesburg.  Prof.  J<ihn 
P.  Hcllyer,  seed  analyst  at  the  State 
Experimental  College  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
Committee  Plans  For  Corn  Shows. 
— Four  combined  community  corn 
shows  will  be  held  in  Mercer  County 
this  Fall.  Winners  at  these  sbow.s 
will  exhibit  at  the  corn  show  to  Iv 
held  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  December  12  and  13. 
and  winners  at  that  show  will  ex- 
hibit at  the  State  Corn  Show  here  in 
January.      The    first    of    these    com- 


Sixty-two  cars  of  tomatoes  moved 
last  week,  making  a  state  total  of 
413  cars  so  far.  or  about  30  more 
cars  from  this  state  than  last  year. 
Tomatoes  will  be  handled  to  Novem- 
l)er   15.  Canning  factories  report    an 


pens  this  week  will  be  planned  very  ^^^^   ^^^   j^^^   figures   ran    about   $5 

largely  the  legislative  work  of  1921.  3-5  ^^^      g^^^g  qj  ^jj^  contracts  may 

The  School  Situation. — One  of  the  ,,^1',^,.   j..^  „wing  to   the  high   prices, 

significant  things  about  the  election  ^abor    and    weather    conditions   have 
this  week  is  the  number  of  districts 


where  school    bond    Issues  are  to   be 
voted  upon.     The  aggregate  Is  in  the 
millions    and    Is    the    result    of    the 
hold   up  of  construction   due   to   the 
war.     Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan.      the 
state   superintendent      of    public    in- 
struction, has  urged  that 
pushed  as  prices  are 
there  is   Imperat 
eommodations 
in  the  school  sit 

ers'  salary  question  wherein  there 
are  numerous  corttroversles.  With 
the  system  of  state  aid  openly  de- 
clared to  be  more  favorable  to  the 
centers  of  population  than  to  the 
country,  some  of  fhe  rural  districts 
have  started  to  enter  vigorous  coni- 
pUlnts  which  will  also  have  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  session  of  1921.  And 
there  Is  also  growing  up  a  movement 


held    back    the   work. 

Armies  of  Hunters. — More  men 
are  out  In  the  fields  and  woods  hunt- 
ing than  ever  known  before  and  the 
issuance  of  hunters  licenses  for  the 
year  may  go  to  3  50.000.  The  rabbit 
season   opened   a   few    days   ago  and 


215  cars  last  week. 

Bees  Starving. — Unless  most  of 
the  bees  of  the  state  are  fed  liquid 
sugar  thev  will  perish  of  starvation 

^   .,„        ,       c.„»^..   v,......-   - _.._„.---       this  winter,  so  experts  declare    Prof. 

lat  building  be      ^^^j   ^^^^^   1,3^   i„>en    reported   altho    Geo.  Rea.  state  bee  specialist,  has  co. 
uncertain    and     ^^   ^.j,,    ^^    better    when    Jack    Frost    operated  with  the  New  York  Grange 


25   percent   of  the  other  states  total,     munity    shows    wiil    be    held    In    the 

■  public  school  building  at  Pennington 
on  November  7  and  8  In  connection 
with  the  annual  Hopewell  Township 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exhibit. 
Dates  for  the  other  community  shows 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  fu- 
average  yield  of  tomatoes  of  7.1  tons  ture.  The  farmers  in  Mercer  County 
per  acre  as  against  6.6  tons  last  have  been  requested  to  select  a  teti- 
year.  The  acreage  in  this  state  was  ear  exhibit  and  enter  it  in  the  coin- 
cut   down    3,000   acres  or   more    this    munity  shows. 

year.  Other  Atlantic  states  tomatoes  Annual  Poultry  Show. — For  the 
did  not  fare  so  well  due  to  excessive  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
rains.  The  canning  pack  for  the  war.  the  Morrlstown  Poultry.  Pigeon 
country  Is  but  50  percent  of  last  and  Pet  Slock  Association  will  hnld 
year's.      Cabbage  shipments   reachetl    an     annual    exhibition     during     the 

week  of  January  5  next.  Prof.  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  supervisor  of  poultry  hus- 


ttlve   demand   for   ac-  ^^  around.  Fair  squirrel  and  quail  Exchange  Inc.  In  putting  45,000  lbs.  week. 

Another   development  jj^nting  \^  gen«ral  in  districts  where  „f  sugar  at  the  disposal  of  bee-keep-  dl8pla> 

ituatlon  Is  the  teach-  ^j^.^  ^.^^^^^  ,,,  j^  j^^  fopnd.  ers  of  nine  counties  of  the  state.  Ap-  at  the 

"'"—"'"     **■"""  Arrests   for   Violations. — That   the  plication  for  the  sugar  is  made  thru 


stale  means  business  In  regard  to  Its 
potato  wart  quarantine  Is  evident. 
Over  thirty  arrests  for  violations 
have  been  made  In  anthracite  coun- 
ties. The  quarantines  in  Cambria. 
Centre  and  Clearfield  will  soon  be 
established. 

Automobiles  on    the    Farm. — It    Is 
estimated  by  the  State  Highway  De- 


to  provide  for  a  uniform  nine  months     pertinent   that  there  are  82.000   au- 
t«rm  of  schooling   for  every   district    (omobiles  and  7  800  trucks  owned  on 
in  the  state  with  a  possibility    that    ^j^^  farms  of  Pennsylvania  and  used 
before  many   years   it   will   grow    to 
ten.  eleven  and  then  twelve  months. 


This  is  going  to  mean  just  one  thing, 
a  larger  measure  of  state  aid  for 
Khools  and  a  change  in  the  way 
Mbools  are  conducted.  These  and 
many  other  problems  will  be  thresh- 
ed out  at  the  conference  to  be  held 
here  In  the  week  of  the  seventeenth 
by  business  men  and  educators  In- 
vited here  by  the  state  authorities. 

The  Governor's  Firmness. — If 
there  is  one  thing  that  Is  standing 
out  about  the  Sproul  administration 
it  is  stability.      Once    a    jvosltlon   Is 


on  them  as  well.  The  leading  coun- 
ties In  ownership  of  such  vehicles 
are  Lancaster.  Chester.  York.  Alle- 
ghenv.  Berks,  Bradford.  Crawford. 
Washington.  Bucks  and  Westmore- 
land.—  Hamilton.  Harrisburg.  Nov. 
3.    1919. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 

Davllght  Saving  a  State  Issue. — 
Whether  New  York  State  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  National  Congress 
and   repeal   the   daylight   saving  law 


the  beekeepers  associations  of  the 
state,  and  duly  passed  upon  officially. 
The  sugar  arrived  In  Syracuse  this 
week. 

More  Protests  of  Attack  on  Farm- 
ers.— The  federated  women's  clubs 
of  Cortland  County,  with  over  500 
members  voted  a  strong  protest 
against  Dr.  Porter's  dismissal  as 
recommended  by  the  Governor.  The 
CortlandvUle  Grange  has  voted  sim- 
ilarly. Dr.  Porter  will  be  the  chief 
outside  speaker  this  week  at  the  con- 
ference of  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
agents  and  other  extension  workers 
at  the  state  college.  Another  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Grange  was  one 
forming  a  state  board  of  censors  for 
motion  pictures. 

November  Milk. — The  advance  of 
22  cents  per  cwt.  for  milk  is  welcome 
to   dairymen,      who   were    Inconvenl 


bandry  at  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion delivered  an  illustrated  talk  be- 
fore 100  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  Morris  County  court- 
house at  Morrlstown  during  the 
week.  He  said  that  there  would  be  a 
y  from  the  experiment  station 
proposed  show. 
Farmers  Shift  About. — Shifting 
about  of  farmers  and  farm  tenants 
In  New  Jersey  has  started  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  ever  before,  ac- 
cording to  realty  men  and  recorder* 
of  deeds  who  have  the  leases  to 
handle,  and  they  predict  that  a  sur- 
prisingly big  percentage  of  South 
Jersey  farms,  will  have  changed 
hands  before  next  Spring.  The  gen- 
eral unsettled  conditions  thruout  the 
country  are  said  to  be  responsible  for 
the  much  moving  about  in  Jersey's 
rural  dl.strlcts.  Scarcity  of  labor  has 
prompted  many  of  the  older  farm- 
ers, who  have  ample  Incomes  and 
who  feel  that  they  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced In  years  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  methods  of  farming  by 
machinery,  to  retire  and  move  Into 
towns,  where  houses  are  available. 
Many  former  tenants  are  now  buying 
homes  of  their  own,  and  there  Is 
also    beginning    to    be    a    movement 


enced  by  the  Oct.  slump.  The  price  is  ^^^^   ^^^   cMe^  of   the   state   to   the 

$3.33    for    3    percent    milk    with    the  j^^nis    and    the    consequent    sales     of 

usual   differentials.   In     the      Buffalo  ,„„pi,  property.  Real  estate  men  who 

district  a  fiat  rate  of  $3.48^  is  offer-  jj^ndle  farm  sites  have  claimed  that 


partment  of  Agriculture  Is  going  at    be  promptly  repealed.  ^^^^^.^^""SnsDectoTs  ''.?n''t''he*\.K>k-out 

a  study  of  the  marketing  problems  in        Market  Notes^--Potatoes  are  creep-  .^^7«"*,-^^„',";''^J'°"o  au^ns     of     the 

Pennsylvania    that    is   attracting   at-    Ing  ^;|P^  — wha^^;  ^^ZJ^^  ^her^n^^^c^    h^.ve   been    holding  up 

week    "The  car  shortage  is  considered  this      work      ^^    .^^-''^^'''^'''t'^'^'l 

bv  some  a  blessing  to  growers,  whose  plant  building  all  summer.  Bu     now 

su-  imeniod  of  dutniilng   their  crop  that   the  busy   farming  season   Is  let- 


'ention.  Instead  of  assembling  views 
••y  mall  and  telephone,  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  market  service  have 
been  going  to  the  fields  and  the  sta- 
tions and  some  first-hand  Informa- 
tion that  had  been  lying  around 
•oose  is  now  being  studied  and  found 


ton  Elv,  a  Cornell  graduate,  wJio 
served  for  several  months  as  assis- 
tant farm  agent  In  Essex  County  and 
was  raised  on  a  general  am!  dairy 
farm   in   New  York  State. 


on  the  market  at  this  timo  has  been 
somewhat  checked.  At  the  Syracuse 
North    Side    market    yesterday,    with 


*«    contain     nuggets.      Secretary      of  150  rigs  registered  potatoes  sold  for 

Agriculture     Fred     Rasmussen       has  $1.75    a   bushel,    several    loads   being 

'•♦en  at   the   Hagerstown    conference  taken  home  before  the  owners  would 

"«tening  to  what   has  been  said  and  accept  less.  Apples  brought  $2.25  per 

"neeting  people  from  this  and  neigh-  bushel  to  $3.50.  Popcorn  sold  on  the 

^rlng  .states,    while   Guy   C.   Smith,  ear  at  $2  per  bushel,  and  eggs  reach. 


ting  up  the  plants  will  receive  more 
attention.  The  Hartford  plant  has 
just  received  its  articles  of  Incor- 
poration. The  dairy  boards  made 
sales  at  30  cents  this  week  as  com- 
pared to  32\  of  a  y»'ar  ago.  This  is 
a  rise  of  1  cent  over  last  week  s  sales. 

The  basis  of  the  November  milk  price  ,,.ko,.„ 

7,M,k   into  account    the  average  price    growths  on  the  tubers. 


Ii 


Even  the  most  altruistic  cow  can- 
not i'o  her  neighbor's  bit.  Each  must 
«<tand  or  fall  by  herself — and  i?ome 
should  fall  by  the  butcher's  ax! 

Watch  for  potato  wart.  It's  a  de- 
structive disease  of  Irish  potatoes 
which    produces    rough,    spongy    out- 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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PRICES 

I  AND  WAGES  H 

MAY  NOT  I 

GO  HIGHER    I 

But  the  Purchasing  ; ; 
Value  of  a  Dollar  is  ;  \ 
still  far  less  than  it 
was  before  the  War. 
Therefore    Farmers  ; 
making  purchases  ; 
should  take  great 
care  to  see  that  every 
dollar  spent  buys 
Highest  Quality  and 
Labor  Saving  Value 
;  for  the  Farm. 

[  Warner's  "Limoid"  (pure 

\  hydrated  lime)  is  of  high 

quality,  and  its  Use  on 

Soils  where  Lime  is  needed 

means  Labor  Saving. 

Charles  Warner  Company 
Wilin'ii,DeL  PhiUda.,P«.  N.Y.City 


RAISING    LETTUCE    IN    GREEN- 
HOUSES 


Back  on  the  home  farm  in  eastern 
Maryland  I  used  to  raise  lettuce  for 
market,  using  cold  frames. and  hot-- 
beda  in  the  early  apring.  but  I  think 
that    my  experience  as  a    farmer   in 
the   army   has  shown   me   that  there 
is    more    money    in    the    greenhouse 
crop.  Here,  at  an  agricultural  recon- 
struction     farm,    near    Washington, 
D.  C,      we  have  a    series    of    seven 
greenhouses     devoted    to    vegetables 
and    flowers,      which     are   conducted 
directly  under  the  army  and  run  by 
soldiers    as   curative    workshops     for 
wounded  over-seas  men  at  a  nearby 
hospital.      I   have    been    particularly 
Interested    In    the   lettuce,      as   I  see 
more    money   In     our     methods    here 


as  often   as   neodt-d    and   to  see   that 
the  soil   was  kept  properly  mulched. 

Making  Ready  For  the  Transplants 
Toward     the    close    of    the    second 
week  in  October  we  started  to  make 
ready      for    the     transplants    in    the 
greenhouse  benches.     After  cleaning 
off   the  old    soil    and     repairing    the 
benches,   we  laid   a  couple  Inche.'t  of 
cow    manure    upon    the    boards    and 
then  covered  with  a  good  four  inch- 
es of  loam  into  which 'had  been  mix- 
ed  a  small  amount   of  manure.     We 
did  not  nse  any  oominprcial  fertilizer 
at   all   for   this   first   crop,  depending 
upon  the  manure  entirely.     The  aoll 
was   smoothed    with   our   hands  and 
marked  off  with  a  wooden  measure  in 
blocks  7  by  10  inches.     I  went  down 
the   beds   with   a  dibble  and   made  a 


HAMPTON  METAL 

Here 
are  the 
longest-lived 
buildings  that  can  be 
_  Jilt,  yet  the  most  economical. 
Hampton  Meul.  Uie  it  on  the  r«rf-th«  w«lU 
— -need,  no  punt."  It  will  outlive  ,«lv»nued 
iron  or  Uttl 

Hampton  Metal  ii  the  eicluMve  product  at  the 
Peno  Metal  Co.   Ltd.     Deal   direct   and   tave 

time  and  money.  <         j     • 

Shipment  made  twenty-four  hour*  after  or^ri*  re- 
ceived, delivery  prepaid  to  neare»t  R.  R.  Sution. 
Guaranteed  to  be  a«  represented  or  money  back. 

HAMPION  SlUATMINt;   STYIES: 

II 'V  ..rr   Irlrli.    Tbr«  mi-b   IMadnl.    Corru(i»l«l.    IW 

*"   "*  iJ*AMrroN  RooriNG  st^i's       ,  ., 

iti.i:     :.   V     fiinMi.   liunu^iwJ   1 '«    In    ind   I"*   in. 

Fnt  llbutrated  Book.  Stylet  and  Pnets. 

»ri  il  ilrsKtiu   iMrk«i  «'«>   •'«'•  <>'    f^'ldlng 
PENN  mSTAL  company.  Ltd. 

iUmaiuamnn    of    Hh-l    Iron     Str,i    uiil    H^ui  i"" 

CnnUMi     r»iUinmitv     Imi.    Huum    »nd    <'no<t<ii«ni 

i:a=r' ."/itJ^^liH-'ji  wh.n,n  st..  Ph,u<».>i.... 


Making  Ready  to  Transplant  Lettuce 


WITTE 

DRAQ  SAW 


Or««S«MrPnoi 


Of  reef 
From  Fmciorf '     

A  complete  power  plant  tot  log 
I  sawing  or  ice  sawing.  Arm  Swing 
I  leverage  and  latest  improvementa. 

1  Rimpte,  aafe.  easT  to  Operate.    Enifine  ew 

to hSaie.  Saw «*»»■  «dl7nntfl  yoa  P'-htto 

I  clutrJj  lever.    Start  alow  oc  faat.  Adju«t»bte 

etn>k«OBiaw-180  atrokea  •  minute.    G«« 

anywherai    Doea  the  work  of  10  Bwn.  Wnt« 

I  foe  daacription  and  latest  prieaa.  Free 

WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2a4G  oakune  *w«.t  "•J.tl'.f"''.: 

fa40«m|Xf  WKg..  PIM.b«f»h. 


than  In  the  way  we  grew  lettuce  on 
the  home  farm.  The  particular  point 
that  Interests  me  is  that  lettuce  can 
be  grown  to  meet  a  high-priced  win- 
ter market,  and  at  a  relatively  small 

cost. 

since  Christmas  we  have  been  pro- 
ducing at  the  rale    of    a    thousand 
heads  of  good,  marketable  lettuce  per 
bed.     We  have  six  beds  in  lettuce  at 
a  time,  each  bed  being  S  by  155  feet. 
On    some   of     the    higher     producing 
beds  we  actually  took  off  something 
over    1.2nO    heads.      On     the     nearby 
market,    this    lettuce   was   worth    10 
to  15  cents  a  head  wholesale  or  bet- 
ter than  a  farmer  could  ever  do  with 
lettuce  from  the  open  field.  I  hate  to 
gucM  at  the  price  which  could  have 
been    received    by   a    direct   trade    to 
the  consumer  or  even  at  a  farmers' 
market.     The  secret  Is  that  there  is 
less  competition    from   other  sources 
during  the  early  winter  season,  and 
the  unusual  h.-»ppens  and  the  farmer 
can  have  something  to  say  about  the 
price. 

.Starting  the  last  week  In  Septem- 
ber  we  prepared   some   seeding   flats 
which  measured   IS  inches  by  5  feet, 
and   which  were  3    inches  high.      At 
the  bottom  of  the  flat  we  put  a  thin 
layer  of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and 
above      a    well-textured    loam     soil, 
which   w^s    lightly     fertilized    by    a 
handful  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
latter   analysed    2    perc<-nt    nitrogen, 
8  percent  phosphoric  acirl  and  2  per- 
cent   potash.      The    lettuce  seed    was 
scattered  in  a  thin  line  In  rows  two 
inches  apart.      At   that  season  of  the 
year  we  needed  no  heat,  not  even  at 
night   In  this  latitude.     All  the  care 
necessary  w.as  to  water  the  seedlings 


hole    about   two   Inches   deep   at   the 
corners  of  the  blocks. 

Now  we  were  ready  for  the  trans- 
plants. The  young  lettuce  plants 
were  nearly  three  weeks  old  by  this 
time  and  large  enough  so  that  they 
could  be  grasped  readily  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  As  on  the 
farm,  there  was  some  variation  In 
the  size  of  the  plants,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  strength  of  the  seed  and  soli 
Irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the 
young  seedlings  had  grown  pretty 
evenly.  One  flat  had  more  sun  than 
the  others  and  showed  greater  de- 
velopment; watering  also  played  a 
part. 

With  no  other  care  than  watering 
and  mulching,  the  plants  grew  stead- 
ily and  at  the  beginning  of  Oecem- 


November   8,   19l». 
good  fall  aeason  this  last  year. 

Later  Plantings  Also  Started 

Meanwhile  we  had  started  some" 
more  beds  In  early  November,  which 
began  to  give  us  a  harvest  in  early 
January.  The  heat  was  started  in 
the  greenhouses  in  mid-Decenvber 
which  accounts  for  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  this  lot.  We  proposed  to 
have  the  night  temperature  48  to  50 
degrees,  while  in  the  day  time  It 
would  run  up  to  58  to  62  degrees. 
Later  crops  in  other  beds  maturing 
in  February  were  ready  for  harvest 
in  55  days  from  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. 

One  nice  thing  about  lettuce  In  the 
greenhouse  is  that  the  crops  may  be 
made  to  succeed  each  other    on    the 
same  benches.  We  followed  this  plan 
and   at   this  date   February   10,     are 
getting    along    fairly    well    on    the 
third  crop  on  some  benches.     How- 
ever, by  late  February  It  will  be  too 
late  to  attempt  a  great  deal  with  the 
greenhouse  crop.     The  markets    are 
better  supplied   in    the   spring  whea 
this  crop  would  mature  and  we  will 
soon  be  able  to  start  the  young  let- 
tuce   plants    In    the    greenhouse   and 
put   them   In  cold   frames  outside  t« 
mature.      I   have   tried   this,   making 
two  transplantlngs    of    the    lettuce, 
and  have   gained  a  couple  of  weelM 
in  time. 

Altho  we  used  no  commercial  fer- 
tilizer on  the  first  crop  In  the  green- 
house benches  as  we  had  done  in  the 
seed  beds.  It  seemed  advisable  to  put 
on  the  commercial  mixture  for  the 
second  and  third  crops.  We  did  not 
use  any  stimulant  to  force  the 
growth:  nitrate  of  soda  might  have 
been  used  but  It  is  the  opinion  of 
growers  In  my  part  of  the  country 
that  It  forces  the  growth  too  rapidly 
and  makes  the  plants  weak. 

Variety  a  Popular  Question 

The  Big  Boston  variety  seems  to 
have  the  favor  of  many  commercial 
growers.  We  tried  both  this  varletf 
and  Golden  Queen  for  head  lettuce. 
and  the  latter  did  the  best  with  us. 
Perhaps  the  Big  Boston  has  more 
prestige  on  most  markets.  I  woull 
like  to  grow  these  two  varieties  l« 
larger  quantities  before  decldlif 
upon  only  one  kind  to  grow.  The 
Grand  Rapids  did  splendidly  with  ui 
for  the  curly,  open  type.  This  Iwt 
season,  the  curly  type  was  worth 
about  the  same  on  the  local  market 
and  the  plants  could  be  set  nearer 
together.  The  planting  dlsUnce  of 
10  by  9  Inches  seemed  about  the 
right  distance,  or  even  10  by  10  for 
large  types.  A  nearby  producer 
crowds  his  plants  to  8  by  8  Inches 
and  fertilizes  a  little  more  heavily. 

There  is  little  trouble  In  preparing 
the  lettuce  for  market.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  we  do  not  put  the  lettuce 
thru  the  customary  channels  here,  u 
the  patients  at  the  hospital  receive 
all  of  the  crops.  However,  the  same 
care  Is  taken  as  If  the  lettuce  wa> 
going  upon  the  best  market  In  th» 
world.  The  outer  yellow  leaves  are 
lakn  off  and  the  dirt  washed  from 
the  base  of  the  head.  We  take  par- 
ticular care  that  the  water  does  not 
get  Into  the  head;  It  would  not  keep 
so  well  If  held  for  some  time  before 
using. — P.  H.  Benson. 
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Big  Boston  Lettuce 

ber  were  ready  to  harvest.  From 
seeding  to  harvest  was  about  70  days 
but  it  must  he  rememhored  that 
there  was  no  artificial  heat,  The  sun 
was  pretty  warm  in  the  day  time  and 
the  houses  kept  fairly  warm  at  night. 
Then,   too.   we   were   favored   with   a 


CRAB  APPLE  CLUB  SHOW 

The  annual  fruit,  vegetable  ««* 
chrysanthemum  exhibit  of  the  Cr» 
Apple  Club  will  be  held  In  the  Hor^ 
tlrultural  Building  on  PennsyWant* 
Day.  Saturday.  November  8.  l*  ■ 
The  exhibit  Is  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents In  Horticulture,  under  the<»- 
rectlon  of  the  Department. 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  monument,  constritcted  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  l)nilt  every  year 
for  the  Cannstatter  Folk  Fest  or  har- 
vest vestival,  whiih  is  held  in  Balti- 
more at  Monument  Park,  is  that  it  is 
an  incentive  to  gardeners  to  grow 
the  largest  and  best  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  enter  in  the  contest. 

Due  to  the  war,  the  festival  was 
not  held  in  1918,  but  this  year,  the 
event  was  conducted  during  the 
week  of  August  25.  One  of  the  most 
notable  exhibits  which  took  a  first 
prize,  was  an  eleven  pound  cow  beet. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  one  day  of  the 
week  30,000  people  attended  the  fes- 
tivities. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  monument 
was  42  feet  high,  topped  by  a  plaster 
paris  replica  of  the  statue  of  liberty, 
measuring  8  feet  high.  The  circum- 
ference at  the  base  measured  64  feet. 
It  required  8  men   to  erect  it.     The 


the  smaller  columns  faced  with  nuts. 

Some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  monument  are  cantaloupes, 
watermelons,  pumpkins,  cabbages, 
peppers,  cucumbers,  Bermuda  onions, 
carrots,  rhubarb,  string  beans,  cel- 
ery, corn,  cauliflower,  sweet  pota- 
toes, citrons,  lemons,  grapes  and 
many  others. 

The  whole  monument  was  elec- 
trically equipped  so  that  at  night  it 
could  l)e  illuminated.  The  various 
designs  were  made  of  fruits  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  lieing  systematically  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  design  to  be  ] 
followed. 


USE  AUTOS  TO  ROB  FARMERS 


An  Horticultural  Exhibit  at  Balti- 
more 


frame    of    cabinet    work   cost   >900. 
The  value  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
with  which  the  monument  Is  clothed 
is  estimated  at   $3,000. 

Each  day  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  are  spoiling  are  replaced  with 
fresh  fruit.  The  monument  Is  kept  up 
for  one  week  during  the  festival; 
then  the  food  that  is  all  right  Is  giv- 
en away  to  people  who  come  to  get 
it. 

While  the  affair  was  in  progress, 
the  children  In  the  German  Orphan 
Asylum,  were  given  an  outing  at  the 
park,  and  everything  was  free  to 
them.  They  were  taken  there  In 
street  cars  chartered  for  the  occasion 
by  the  directors  of  the  festival.  After 
enjoying  themselves  during  the  day, 
they  were  given  a  supper,  and  each 
was  presented  with  a  box  of  candy. 
On  another  day,  the  inmates  of  the 
Aged  Home  were  taken  for  an  outing 
■t  the  park. 

Practically  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  raised  in  Maryland  around 
and  in  Baltimore  was  represented  on 
the  monument.  Bermuda  onions 
were  used  for  the  l><>rder  of  the  flow- 
•r  like  effects  as  shown  on  the  base 
of  the  monument. 

Men  connected  with  one  of  the 
i^ed  hou.ses  in  Baltimore  Judged  the 
'rults  and   vegetables. 

The  monument  is  topped  with  a 
"hock  of  wheat,  then  the  rolutnn  Im- 
medlately  tinder  this  is  faced  with 
various  nuts  Including  green  pea- 
"nts,  pecans,  English  walnuts  and 
••atel  nuts.  Continuing  down,  the 
■"Mt  of  the  structure  is  made  up  of 
"srious  fruits  and     vrgetnhles    with 


Automobiles  are  used  extensively 
by  thieves  in  their  raids  on  the  farm 
orchards  and  truck  gardens  sur- 
rounding New  York  State  cities. 

Usually  two  or  three  thieves  trav» 
el  together  in  the  same  automobile. 
They  make  their  trips  into  the  coun- 
try at  night,  driving  Into  the  farm- 
er's yard  and  carrying  off  his  fowls, 
and  in  some  instances  hogs  and 
sheep.  If  the  farmer  or  his  family 
protest  they  are  held  up  by  one  of 
the  thieves  while  the  others  commit 
the  robbery.  Orchards  and  gardens 
are  visited,  -potatoes  dug  in  the  field, 
cabbage,  tomatoes  and  other  products 
Carried  away. 

These  depredations  some  times 
take  in  a  range  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  around  the  city.  The  rob- 
bers drive  swiftly,  are  always  on  the 
outlook  for  the  authorities,  commit 
their  thefts  early  in  the  night  and 
before  morning  they  are  back  In  the 
city  with  their  load  of  plunder  safe- 
ly stored  away  out  of  sight  In  some 
fence's  warehouse.  As  there  is  no 
means  of  identifying  fruit.  vege- 
tables and  such  products  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  convictions. 

In  the  aggregate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  farm 
products  are  stolen  in  the  state  In 
this  way  every  year,  and  the  losses 
from  this  cause  are  so  heavy  this 
season  that 'farmers  In  the  vicinity 
Of  several  cities  are  exasperated  over 
the  situation. 

The  city  police,  town  constables, 
and  state  mounted  police  have  made 
little  headway  In  curbing  the  activi- 
ties of  these  robbers,  and  farmers 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 
Vnless  they  are  afforded  better  pro- 
tection by  the  authorities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  they  will  demand  the  right 
to  organize  vigilance  committees  and 
arm  them  with  guns  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property.  They  feel 
that  It  is  not  fair  to  be  asked  by  the 
city  people  to  produce  maximum 
crops  and  then  thru  inadeqtiate  po- 
lice protection  have  their  crops, 
their  poultry  and  live  stock  stolen 
by  organized  gangs  of  city  thieves 
traveling   In  automobiles. — E.   E.    R, 


CELERY 


Celery,  by  proper  storage  in  the 
open  ground,  may  be  kept  until 
Christmas.  A  trench  is  dug  which  is 
al)<>ut  8  inches  wide  and  as  deep  as 
the  celery.  This  is  dug  and  placed 
with  the  stalks  close  together  in  the 
trench.  As  the  rcilifer  weather 
comes  on,  boards  and  leaves  are  used 
to  cover  the  trench,  and  soil  is 
thrown  over  the  leaves  to  help  keep 
Out  the  frost.  These  trenches  mtist 
be  ventilated  until  freezing  weather 
comes  on,  when  they  should  be  en- 
tirely closed. 


Properly  cared  for  seeds  don't  "run 
out."  A  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
man  is  growing  oats  successfully 
which  have  been  In  his  family  since 
1778. 


THE  ACIDS  AND 
AMMONIA  of 
manure  water  won't  rot 
the  pure  new  rubber  of 
these  super-work   boots. 

Next  time  you  buy 
rubber  goods  look  up 
the  dealer  who  sells 
Lambertville  Rubber 
Footwear  and  have  him 
show  you  Snag  Proofs. 
These  are  extra  thick, 
pure  new  rubber,  prop- 
erly cured.  Feel  their 
soft,  elastic  texture. 
Plenty  of  wear  resistance 
there.  You'll  not  care  to 
look  any  further  for  rub- 
ber footwear  this  year. 

There  are  four  other 
qualities  in  the  Lambertville 
line.  You  know  them  by 
the  green  label.  Lambert- 
ville means  "most  for  your 
money"  in  rubber  goods. 

It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since 
the  Lambertville  Rubber 
Company  commenced  mak- 
ing Snag  Proof  rubber  goods, 
and  their  line  has  grown  with 
the  years  until  now  there  are 
five  green  label  qualities  and 
more  than  thirty  styles  with 
the  green  label. 

The  best  dealer  in  town 
sells  Lainbertvilles. 

Look  for  tne    green   label. 


LAMBERTVILLE     RUBBER    CO. 

Lambertville,    N.  J. 


A  Gr*«n   Lab«l  on  Every 
Pail  of  LaintMrtvillas. 
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Cow  Testing  in  Chester  County 


With  Every 

Bq4  of  ll-o-ga 

Every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  carries  with  it  a 
practical,  scientific  service  for  the  dairyman  and  each  one 
contains  the  nutrients  to  form  a  balanced  ration  with 
available  roughage  grown  on  the  farm  with  which  it  is  in- 
tended  to  be  used. 

The  available  nutrients  in  home  grown  roughage  are  as 
valuable  as  those  purchased  in  the  grain  ration  and  the  best 
profit  in  dairying  is  in  the  saving  effected  by  their  proper  use. 
As  the  roughage  varies  in  nutritive  value,  some  being 
high  andotherelow  in  protein,  it  is  imfwssible  for  any  one 
feed  to  form  a  balanced  ration  with  more  than  one  class 
of  roughage. 

Tl-O-GA  Feed  Service  groups  all  kinds  of  mughage  into  three 
classes  in  accordance  with  their  nutritive  content;  those  high  in  protein, 
those  low  in  protein  and  those  intermediate.  Every  bag  of  feed  is  pro- 
portioned in  nutritive  content  to  combine  with  the  kind  of  roughage 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  fed  and  with  it  form  a  balanced  raUon. 
Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pastur- 
age, green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 
found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.    Book 
on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  con 


The   first    cow-testing    association 
in  Chester  County  was  organized  the 
first  of  March.  1919.     Since  then  six 
other    communities     in     the     county 
have  talten  up  the  good  worlt.     This 
affords    convincing    proof     that     the 
progressive     dairy     farmers     of     this 
county  have  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion  of  the    fact    that  knowledge   is 
power    in   the    dairy   business;      and 
that  the  scales  and  Bahcock  test  are 
the  most  reliable  source  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  farmer  who  is  interested 
in   building   up   a   herd  of   profitable 
producing  cows.     The  growth  of  the 
cow-testing  idea  in    Chester    County 
also   Indicates    that   economical    pro- 
duction is  one  of  the  first  problems 


ing  better  than  his  lie  wants  to  know 
the   reason    why.   and   if   possible,  to 
improve    his    methods.      Perhaps    ho 
will  go  and  see  the  herd  milked,  or 
study    his    methods    of    feeding    and 
watering.     He  studies  the  record  of 
his  rations  and   goes  home  prepared 
to   correct   his   mistakes.   One  cannot 
long  be  a  member  of  such   an   asso- 
ciation   without    feeling    a    new    in- 
terest in  his  herd   and  without  tak- 
ing a   much    greater   Interest   in   the 
•welfare  of  those  associated  with  him. 
With   each   member   more   interested 
in  his  own  work,  and  feeling  a  new 
interest    in    the    herds   in     his     com- 
nuinily  there  develops  a  more  desir- 
able   situation    in     the    entire    com- 


WmCH  IS  THE  BETTER  COW? 


some  dairymen   would   choose  the  cow   ^'^^^^^^Va't^'the"  H^ht   p^- 
records  show   that  she  is  a  low  producer.     Her  mate  at  rig 

duced  nearly  100  pounds  more  butter  fat  in  1918. 


or 


taining  valuable  information  on 
feeding  and  conservation  of 
home  grown  feeds  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


The  t«m«  careful  iCTvice  U  fumUbed  In  the 
preparatioa  of: 

TI-O-CA  Brood  Sow  and  Pl«  Faad. 
TI-O-CA  Crowinc  Shoat  Faad. 
TI-O-GA  Fattaninf  Hot  FomI. 
TI-O-CA  ChJck  r—A. 

TI-O-CA  CrowInc  Maah. 

TI-O-CA  Crowinc  Cralna. 

TI-O-CA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-CA  Poultry  Craina. 

TI-O-CA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-CA  HoTM  FMd. 

Colonal's  Ration  (Full  Fawl  for  Horaaa). 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


to    consider   in    profitable   milk 
butter-fat.  production. 

The    result     from    the    first     few 
months'   records  of  our  herds    proved 
an  eye  opener  to  many  of  our  farm- 
ers  who   thought    themselves   pretty 
good  Judges  of  dairy   type  and  pro- 
duction.    Some    of    their    pet    cows 
have  proved  very  unprofitable  when 
measured   by   their   actual   milk   and 
butterfat   production,      while   others 
which   they  considered  less  valuable 
have   demonstrated    their    ability     to 
produce  profitably.     N"t  only  is  this 
much  so.  but  the  keeping  of  records 
has  made  it   possible  for  the   feeder 
to  work  out  rations  suited  to  the  in- 
dividual  requirements  of  each    cow 
in  the  herd,  rather  than  to  feed  the 
low  producers  more  than  they  could 
economically    digest    and    assimilate, 
and   to  withhold  feed   from  some  of 
the  better  producers  who  had  a  ca- 
pacity to  give  profitable  returns  per 
pound  of  grain   feed   added   to  their 
ration.  By  cutting  down  the  amount 
of   grain   fed    to   the   low   producing 
cows,  and  adding  it  to  the  amounts 
fed  to  the  more  profitable  producers 
It  was  possible  to  secure  greater  pro- 
duction at  less  cost  than  by  feeding 
In  the  old  fashioned,  bap-hazard  way 
Of  giving  each  cow  the  same  amount 
of  feed  regardless  of  her  capacity  to 
make     efficient    use    of     high-priced 
feeding  materials. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  being  a 
momber  of  a  cow-testing  association 
is  the  pleasant  and  helpful  rivalry 
that  springs  up  among  the  men  in 
the  association.  It  is  not  natural 
to  like  to  have  the  other  fellow  go 
us  one  better  than  we  are  capable  of 
doing.     If  a  neighbor's  cows  are  do- 


munity;  and  pretty  soon  this  situa- 
tion is  known  in  adjoining  parts  of 
the  county  until  other  communities 
take  up  the  work. 

Probably,      the      greatest      benefit 
comes  to  the  beginners  in  the  busi- 
ness,  who   develop  a  stronger  desire 
for      success.         The      well-managed 
cow-testing  association    Is    really    « 
modern    school    for     dairy    methods 
The   tester  is  not  always  capable  of 
Instructing   the  members,      but    the 
good  things  he  is  able  to  carry  from 
one  farm  to  the  other  help  mightily 
In    the    general    upbuilding     of    the 
business   on    the   farms   where   he  i« 
employed.     If  Green's  cows  are  mak- 
ing excellent  records.   Brown  at  the 
Other  end   of   the  township   is  anxi- 
ous to  know  how  he  is  feeding,  and 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  will  manage 
to   find   out   when  he   has   an  oppor- 
tunity. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exampi» 
of  the  benefits  of  knowing  what  each 
cow  in  the  herd  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  following  the  advice  of 
the  man  who  is  doing  the  testing  i" 
making  up  grain  rations  is  indicated 
hy  a  report  from  the  herd  owned  M 
Joseph  Phipps.  In  discussing  the 
benefits  from  cow-testing  work  in  h"" 
herd  Mr.  Phipps  said: 

(1)  "I  discovered  two  unprofli- 
able  cows  in  my  herd  which 
promptly  sold  and  replaced  by  tw« 
more  profitable  cows.  This  resultea 
In  a  saving  of  feed  and  a  highe'' 
average  production   for  my  herd. 

(2)      "I  purchased     a    pure    brefl 
dairv    sire    to    Insure    heifer    calve? 
worth  raising.     At  present  prices  o 
hay.  grain  and  labor  I  could  not  a 
ford  to  raise  cows  of  inferior  qual« 
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{or  my  producing  herd.  This  pure 
bred  bull  should  aid  materially  in 
improving  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  heifer  calves  born  in  my  herd. 
By  continuing  along  these  lines  it  is 
my  intention  to  breed  up  my  herd 
to  high  average  production  so  that 
30  many  of  the  young  heifers  I  raise 
won't  turn  out  to  be  failures  when 
they  become  of  proper  age  to  take 
their  places  in  the  milking  herd. 

(3)  "I  am  going  to  raise  heifer 
calves  from  my  best  cows.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  should  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  type  of  the  cow 
and  the  individuality  of  the  calf  as 
■well  as  to  the  milk  and  butter  fat 
records  of  the  dam.  By  selecting  the 
good  heifer  calves  and  developing 
them  properly  I  hope  to  build  up  a 
high  average  production  In  my  herd. 

(4)  "I  have   found   that   feeding 
a  grain   mixture   of    200   pounds    of 
corn   and   cob   meal.    200    pounds  of 
ground  oats  and  200  pounds  of  bran 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to 
four   pounds    of   milk    produced    has 
resulted   in    increased   production    at 
less  cost  th&n  before  I  began    to  in- 
vestigate  the   feeding   problem   from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  re- 
quirements of  my  cows.     In  fact,  my 
records  show  that  the  production  of 
My  herd  has  nearly  doubled,  and  all 
of   this   has   been     accomplished     on 
practically  the  same  amount  of  grrain 
feed  as  I  fed  before  Joining  the  as-  j 
■Delation.      In    1918    my     herd     pro-  j 
duced  37.790  pounds  of  milk  In  the 
six    months    period    from    March    to 
October;    while  the  same  herd,  with  | 
the  exception  of  the  two  new   cows  , 
bought   to   replace  the    two    weeded  , 
•ut,  have  produced  7  2,251  pounds  of  ^ 
milk     during    the    same    period     In 
1919;    the    average     production     per 
cow  having  been   raised  from   2.110 
pounds  per  cow  to  4.014  pounds  for 
the  same    period.      At   present   1  am 
confident  that  my  herd  will  go  above 
the    8,000    pounds   per    cow    average 
for  the  year.     This  Is  not  a  remark- 
able average  for  the  year,  but  It  Is  a 
great  Improvement  over  the  averages 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  on  the  right  road  to  Increased 
dairy  profits  and  in  a  short  time  will 
have  changed    my    business   from    a 
losing  to  a  paying  one. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  there  was 
only  one  of  the  herds  In  the  Uwch- 
land   Cow-Testing    Association     that 
contained    pure   bred   animals.      This 
was  the  herd  of  Thomas  and  Howell, 
tut  today    we  have  ten  men   in  our 
association  who  have  seen  the  light 
and  started  out  to  develop  herds  of 
pure   bred    cattle.      At    present    Hol- 
•teln-Frlesians    and    Guernseys    are 
taking  the  lead.     N'lne  of  our  mem- 
bers who  have  grade  herds  have  pur- 
chased pure  bred  sires  and  it  Is  safe 
to  say  that  most  of  these  sires  have 
been   purchased    as    a    result   of   the 
educational      benefits    derived     from 
our    association    work.     That    many 
grade     animals    have    demonstrated 
their   ability   to     produce    profitably 
may  readily  be  understood    from    a 
study  of  the  milk  and  butter  records 
of  the  ten  best  cows  In  the  associa- 
tion  for    the    combined     months    of 
April,  May,  June  and  July. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  other 
counties  In  Pennsylvania  boast  of  the 
progress  they  have  made  In  dairy 
farming,  Chester  County  ha.s  more 
dairy  cows,  and  is  producing  more 
milk  than  any  other  county  In  the 
«tate.  And,  now,  that  our  farmers 
have  awakened  to  the  Importance  of 
building  up  their  herds  thru  the 
work  of  cow-testing  associations  and 
,^  the /Continued  use  of  pure  bred  dairy 
^  •hres  it  Is  sure  to  develop  Into  one  of 
the  leading  dairying  coflntles  of  the 
United  States. — F.  H.  Strickland, 
Chester  County,  ga. 
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Winter  tfiLKFROBUcnoN 

Owing  to  too  much  pasture  and  too  little  protein  during  the 
Summer  many  cows  will  go  into  the  Winter  season  in  poor 
condition.     Put  your  cows  in  condition  quickly  by  feeding  them 

Happy  Cow  Feed 

(24%  protein) 


This  complete  dairy  ration  will  produce 
more  milk,  pound  for  pound,  than  any 
Other  feed  you  can  buy  at  any  other  price. 
It  is  a  feed  that  cows  eat  greedily,  yet  they 
are  satisfied  on  a  lesser  number  of  pounds 
than  any  other  feed  you  have  used. 

It  took  us  years  to  perfect  Happy  Cow 
Feed.  There  is  ho  guesswork  about  it. 
We  experimented  with  many  combinations 
on  our  own  cows  and  other  folks'  cows, 
before  we  got  it  just  right. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  ration  that  is 
just  right  for  dairy  cows.  It  does  not  con- 
tain too  much  or  too  little  of  any  one 
thing,  and  it  is  exclusively  a  ration  for 
milk  production. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton  seed 
meal,    corn   meal,  cocoanut 
^^  meal,    wheat    bran,    velvet 

^v.«A    *\      bean  feed,  unhulled   peanut 
oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  a 


small  amount  of  salt.  This  makes  a  com- 
plete feed. 

You  can't  beat  this  combination  of  in- 
gredients. Everyone  of  them  is  good  for 
feeding  dairy  cows.  Some  of  them  are 
grown  only  in  the  South.  Properly  com- 
bined they  make  a  wonderful  ration. 

All  Happy  feeds  are  pure.  They  do  not 
contain  any  refuse  material  of  any  sort.  We 
do  not  buy  or  use  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  or  other  low  grade  materials. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  an  honest 
feed  law  to  protect  feeders  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers who  are  doing  business  on  an 
honest  basis.  You  should  be  interested  in 
the  Lever  and  Haugen  bills  now  before 
Congress. 

Put  your  cows  on  Happy  Cow  Feed  at 
once.  Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he 
docs  not  sell  Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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Edgar-Morgan  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Spend 
a  cent 

before 
You 
SKip 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  We  need  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 

SELECTING  DAIRY  COWS 


Carbide  Gas  UghU  24-Hour  Shifts 
— Cooks  Your  Dinner 

— Irons  Your  Clothes 


T 


HE  same  brilliant  powerful  white  light 
that  makes  continuous  construction  work 
possible  in  subways,  tunnels  and  mines 

(such  a$  the  giganlic  CdskiU  Water  Supply  Sydem. 
the    Panama    Canal,    and    the   N.  Y.    Subway) 

is  already  lighting  over  250.000  country 
homes,  besides  supplying  gas  tor  the  cooking 
stoves  and  for  the  sad  irons  that  take  the 
sadness  out  of  ironing  day. 

Wherever  machinery  breaks,  Carbide 
Gas  is  welding  the  parts  together  —  on  rail- 
roads,  in  shipyards,  factories  and  plants  — 
big  and  little— all  over  the  world. 

The  story  of  Carbide  reads  like  a  story 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights— of  miracles  ac- 
complished between  sleeping  and  wakmg. 

//  you  wish  to  read  it, 
write  for  free  booklet 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 


The  importance    of    keeping    good 
stock  in  the  dairy  herd    cannot    be 
overestimated.      Not    all     pure    bred 
cows  are  proflt-makers  and  certainly 
many    grades    and    nondescript    ani- 
mals are  of  rather  uncertain  value. 
The   writer   recently     Inspected     the 
herd  of  a  very  successful  dairyman. 
Many  of  this  man's  ideas  concerning 
the  selecting  of  good   cows  are  v,eA\ 
worth     careful       consideration.      Of 
course  one   must  keep   in   mind     the 
purpose  for  which   the  milk   Is  pro- 
duced.    If  milk  is  sold  tor  city  con- 
sumption, the  object  will  be  to  get  a 
large  flow  of   milk  of   good  quality. 
If  butter  is  produced  it  is  important 
to  get  a  maximum  yield  of  fat.     For 
butter  and  cheese  making,  rich  mi  k 
J3  desirable.     Often  the  cheese-mak- 
,er   makes  butter   at  certain   seasons 

'  of  the  year. 

Many  herds  average  less  than  400 
gallons  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  year. 
Certainly  there  is  no  profit  for  the 
owner  of  this  kind  of  cows.  When 
this  yield  is  doubled  the  chances  for 
profit   increase;    the  cow    that     pro- 


November   S.   1919. 

Choose  the  ones  with  heads  of  the 
Jersey  type.  My  experience  indi- 
cates that  this  is  likely  to  indicate 
better  capacity  for  proflt-maklng. 

One  will  often  find  that  the    good 
milker  is  thin,  hence  do  not  look  for 
plump  animals  when  purchasing  for 
the   dairy   herd.     The    fat   condition 
often   indicates  that   the  cow   is  not 
producing  highly.     This,  however,  is 
not    always    the    same.     The     loose 
knit    frame,    deep    chest    and    wide- 
apart   ribs   indicate  large  lung    and 
heart  capacity,   hence   a  robust  con- 
stitution.    Wide    and    open    nostrils 
also  Indicate  large  lung  capacity. — 
C.  H.  Chesley. 


NEW 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAMPION 


JERSEY 


By  producing  9609.9  pounds  milk 
and  543  pounds  butter-fat  In  one 
year,  the  Jersey  cow.  Sans  Aloi's 
I.,ady  Eurybia,  becomes  the  Champion 
Senior  three-year-old  Jersey  of  Penn- 
slvania.  Sans  Aloi's  Lady  Eurybia 
began  her  test  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  eleven  months.  Her  record 
543  pounds  butter-fat  passes  the 


nrofit   increase;    me  ^^w"     "•"-     ■  ^' • 

rtnres  1  000  gallons  of  milk  of  good    one  made  by  the    former    champion, 
quality   is   a   profit-maker.     It    costs    Oxford  Speckled   Maiden,  by  16  lbs 
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231  N.  Broad  St. 
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ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 
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little  more  to  keep  a  high  producing 
cow  than  one  that  produces  but  lit- 

%ure  bred  animals  are  usually  bet- 
ter producers  than  grades,  yet  it  is 
often  possible  to  pick  up  a  grade 
heifer  that  will  develop  into  a  high 
producer.  There  are  certain  charac- 
teristics which   indicate  dairy  capa- 

First,  the  cow's  temperament,  is 
she  auiet?  The  flighty,  nervous  ani- 
mal is  seldom  a  profit  maker,  altho 
a  high  producer  has  a  tendency  to- 
ward nervousness.  1  like  a  clean 
coat  long  neck  and  prominent  eyes, 
set  rather  far  apart.  Much  may  be 
told  as  to  the  creature's  disposition 
bv  the  expression  of  the  eyes.  Look- 
ing at  the  animal  from  the  front, 
she  should  appear  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  that  is.  the  neck  should  be 
,hln  and  rather  long  and  the  should- 
ers lighter  than  in  the  beef  animal. 
Hips  should  be  wide  apart  and  the 
abdomen  should  be  of  ample  capac- 
ity Flanks  should  be  rather  thin 
and  the  back,  viewed  from  above, 
should  appear  thin.  Thighs  must  be 
so  built  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  a  large  udder.  The  tall  should 
be  long  and  tapering.  Note  how  the 
animal  walks.  Does  she  walk  with 
a  free  swinging  motion  or  a  sort  of 
swaving  roll?  The  free  swingng  mo- 
tion indicates  well-set  bones  and 
plenty  of  room  for  the  udder,  while 
the  cramped  swaying  motion  indi- 
cates lower  production. 

The  udder  should  extend  well  for- 
ward and  be  ample  and  well-rounded 
at  the  back.  The  teats  should  In- 
perfect  and  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small  See  that  the  opening  Is  ample 
and  that  the  milk  draws  easily.  Cows 
with  small  teats  should  not  be  pur- 
chased and  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  some  with  teats  too  large  for  the 


Oxford  Speckled  Maiden  produced 
9274  pounds  milk  and  527  pounds 
fat  in  one  year. 

The  sire  of  Sans  Aloi's  Lady  Eury- 
bia is  Sans  Alol,  sire  of  eleven  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  daughters.     Sans  Aloi  is 
a  full  brother  to  Financial  Countess" 
Lad.  which  bull   was  sire  of  Finan- 
cial Sensation.     A  little  more  than  a 
year    ago    Greystone     Jersey     Farms 
bought   one   half   Interest    in    Finan- 
cial Senator  for   $30,000.     The  dam 
of   Sans  Aloi   is  Financial   Countess. 
At  one  time  this  cow  was  the  cham- 
pion milk  and  butter  cow  of  the  Jer- 
sey breed.     That  was  when  she  pro- 
duced   13,248    pounds  milk  and  795 
pounds  butter-fat  in  one  year. 


KILL  THE  BILL 


Congressman     Sabath    of    Chicago 
has  lately   Introduced  a   bill    (H.   R 
10032)  "To  change  the  name  of  oleo. 
margarine  to  butterine,      to  change 
the  rate  of   tax   on    butterine.  etc." 
That    will   make   no  distinction     be- 
tween colored  and  uncolored  oleo  in 
tax   rate    and    will    only    make    that 
tax  that   which  is  at   present  levied 
upon  uncolored  goods,  J  cent  per  lb. 
There  is  to  be  a  paltry   $3  charged 
retailers   for   license   fee,      and   pro- 
portionate    fees     charged     wholesal- 
ers and   manufacturers.     To  use  th" 
name  "butterine"  is  in  Itself    an  ad- 
mission   that   the    oleo    Interests  in- 
tend to  make  all  the  capital  possible 
of   the   ilame   "butter."      To   remove 
the    former   tax    from   colored   goods 
•will  flood  the  market,  of  course,  with 
goods  that  will  pass  for  butter  at  the 
bands  of  all  unscrupulous  dealers. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  with  its 
fine  system  of  inspection,  and  ade- 
quate license  fees  is  certainly  one 
that  should  be  copied  thruout  the 
land  by  all  states  and  National  Gov- 
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is  one  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
The  milk  veins  should  be  prominent 
and  well  branched  and  the  mil.; 
wells,  where  the  blood  vessels  enter 
the  bodv,  should  be  well  developed 

Certain  points  indicating  the  qual- 
Itv  of  the  milk  should  also  be  con- 
sidered.       For     instance,     the     hair 
should  be  of  a  velvety  texture,     the 
skin   should   be   loose  and    thin    and 
somewhat  oily.     Ears  of  a  deep  yel- 
low   color     inside    indicate    a    good 
color  in  the  butter  produced       Tne 
horn,    yellow    at    the   base,    also     n- 
dlrates  the  same  quality.  Inserting 


no  fear  of  consumers  failing  to  rec- 
ognize the  greater  value  of  butter 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  adequate  price, 
but  consumers  must  be  protected 
from  buying  oleo  when  they  want 
butter.  This  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced at  Washington  m«st  be 
watched  and  Congres.smen  should  be 
warned  of  its  vicious  provisions.— 
Balderston. 
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MASTERTONE  Phonograph  in  Your 
Home — rU  Send  You  a  Selection  of  Fine 
Records  to  Play  It  With— All  Without 
One  Cent  Down.    You  Satisfy  Yourself 


Vm  Making  This 
Free  Offer 

—to  the  honest,  substantial  folks,  like  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  boueht 
my  fine  buggies  and  carriaees  in  the  last 
20  years.  I'll  trust  you  to  the  limit— ior  I 
know  that  you  do  business  on  good  faith, 
just  as  I  do.  I  went  into  the  phonograph 
business  some  years  ago  because  I  believed 
there  was  a  way  to  put  the  biggest,  finest 
phonographs  in  your  homes — at  half  or  lets 
tkan  half  the  prices  charged  for  such  machines. 

Now  my  plan  is  ready  for  you.  It  beats  anything 
1  have  ever  done  or  anything  anybody  else  has 
ever  done  with  a  real  phonograph.  First  you  get 
it  in  your  home  to  try  absolutely  free.  Then  you 
lend  me  the  low  price  only  because  you  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  — because  you  would  not  part  with 
the  MASTERTONE.  Or,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
I'll  take  it  back,  and  you  keep  your  money. 


You  Try  My 
MASTERTONE 

In  Your  Home  Ten  Days. 
If  You  Want  to  Keep  It 
Send  Me  Only • 

How  can  I  sell  it  at  that  price- half  or  less 
than  half  what  such  phonographs  cost?  Simply 
by  telling  direct  to  you—hy  having  no  expen- 
tnrt  connections  —  no  high-priccd  eales 
methods.  This  advertisement  is  my  only 
ulesman.  At  my  one  small  profit  my  M.\S- 
TERTONE  makes  many  sales,  b««"^P^,  «',."y 
one  of  your  friends  will  want  a  MASTl-.K- 
TONE  when  thty  hear  it,  and  see  how  much 
better  it  is  than  the  ordinary. 


Yott  Simply  Fill  Out 
and  Mail  the  Coupon 

Send  no  money  —  no  pay  of  any  kind.  Back 
comes  the  MASTERTONE  and  with  it 
six  fine  record  selections  to  play. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  phonographs  in 
the  world.  Experts  say  the  MASTERTONE  re- 
produces the  htiman  voice,  the  piano,  the  violin, 
the  music  of  famous  bands  with  clearness,  sweet- 
ness and  naturalness  all  its  own.  You'll  notice 
the  freedom  from  roughness  when  you  compare 
it  with  others. 

Yoa  use  the  phonograph  and  the  records  as  your 
own  for  ten  days.  Play  it  for  your  family,  your 
neighbors,  your  friends.  Take  a  vote  of  the 
whole  family  on  it  —  and  if  you  don't  say  it  is  as 
fine  as  any  phonograph  costing  twice  as 
much  — if  you  want  to  part  with  it  for  any 
reason  — I'll  take  the  phonograph  and  the 
records  back  and  you  won't  be  out  one  cent 
of  the  purchase  price. 


^igy  Beautiful  Cabinet 
in  Mahogany  or  Walnut 

You  have  your  choice  of  either  Black  Walnut  or 
Mahogany  finish.  My  royal  MASTERTONE 
has  a  big  artistic  cabinet  — 48  inches  high,  20 
inches  wide,  23H  inches  deep— the  latest  art 
style  — a9  be.iutiful  as  any  you  ever  saw  at  an\ 
price.  Make  your  choice  — fill  out  the  coupon  — 
answer  all  the  questions  satisfactorily — do  it  today. 
I'll  send  the  MASTERTONE  to  you  at  once. 
Hear  it  and  you  will  know  why  I  am  so  willing 
to  put  it  in  your  home  without  any  money  down 
—  why  I  am  willing  to  send  it  to  you  with  six  fine 
record  selections  —  so  you  and  your  family  and 
your  friends  can  appreciate  its  real  valae  at  first 
hand. 


to  hear 


the  gfreatest  advance  in  phonographic  ina- 
provement  — with  genuine  imported  India 
mica  diaphragm.  You  have  to  hear  its  Pat- 
ent Tone  Modulator.  You  have  to  enjoy  the 
records  played  by  the  MASTERTONE'.S 
velvety,  silent  motor. 

My  MASTERTONE  plays  4  to  6  records  at 
one  winding.  Automatic  Stop  stops  the  ma- 
chine at  end  of  record. 

Now  —  fill  out  the  coupon  today.  Don't  delay 
—  for  I  want  vou  to  get  the  MASTERTONE 
as  soon  as  pos'iible.  The  first  in  each  neigh- 
iMrhood  Will  be  the  fortunate  ones— for  there 
will  be  a  rush  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  published  it. 


Whether  You  Order  My  MASTERTONE  or  Not,  Get  My  Free  Song  Book 


Write  for  the  MASTERTONE  Book  whether 
you  order  or  not.  Your  name  and  address  on 
a  post  card  will  bring  you  full  description  and 
illustration  of  the  phonograph  in  colors.   I  will 


also  send  you  tt\EE  my  Book  of  Old  Favor- 
ite Songs— the  old-time  melodies  that  every- 
body loves— 50  famous  songs— words  and 
music.     Write  today. 


Don't  think  of  the  pressure  cookY 
as  impracticable.  It  is  convenieni. 
durable,  and  easy  to  manipulate. 

There   are  two  ways  to  can  cor°^ 
is  in  cans  and  the  other  Is  in  tn* 


H.  C  Phelps,  Pretident,  THE  PHELPS  FAQORIES,  D«pt.  103,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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bar*  PtMHHwraph  •hipped  by  eipreaata  Inaur.  Its  r*e«hin«  yea  |»«aptly. 


Height  48  inches 

Width  20  inches 

Depth  23 1-2  inches 

PLAYS  ALL  RECORDS 
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Furnace  going  full  blast 
—only  using  one  room! 

Coal  costs  too  much  to  waste 
these  days. 

Then  why  feed  the  furnace,  just 
to  keep  one  room  comfortable  ? 

It's  entirely  unnecessary.  A  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater  will  give  ample 
heat  for  any  room  and  you  can 
carry  it  with  you  from  place  to 
place. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

No  mussing  with  coal  or  wood, 
no  waiting  for  the  fire  to  "bum  up"; 
a  Perfection  lights  at  the  touch  of 
a  match  and  gives  off  full  heat  at 
once. 

Smokeless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe.  You  can't  turn  the 
wick  too  high. 

This  handy  heater  will  save  you 
at  least  a  ton  of  coal  this  fall  and 
help  keep  fuel  bills  down  all  winter 
long. 

See  the  ,vari- 
ous  models  at 
your  dealer's  to- 
day —  you'll  be 
surprised  how 
inexpensive  they 
are. 

THE  ATUNTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 


.yis. 


Rayo  Lamps 

Don't  mtrmin 
your  ey»*  irrf/i 
m  temp  ihmt  /• 
loo  w^ak  or  too 
gitnni  Rmyo 
Lami<**rejvmt 
right.  Thmtr 
rmllow  light 
r*>'>  th»  eyx 


ATLANTIC 
Rayolight  Oil 
cottB  no  morethftn 
ordinary  k»ro»«n« 
■  ndonocallonwlll 
burn  for  ten  hour* 
In  your  Perfoction 
Oil  Heater.  Beat  for 
Rayo  Lamp*,  too 

atla  »  » 1  c 


^ 


Hot  Layin^Yet? 
Start  Them!  i 


YOUR  hens  and  pullets  should  be 
producing  eggs  —  making 
profits  — by  now.  Hens  should 
be  over  their  molt  — pullets  de- 
veloped—both  on  the  job.  Kgg 
prices  are  «/»  — it's  up  to  you  to 
cash  in  710a;  — and  all  Wmter. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Invigorates  and  strengthens  — hastens  ma- 
turity-starts fowls  laying  weeks  earher.    l^re- 
vents  losses  -  economical  to  use  -  costs  about  a 
cent   a    month    per    hen.     Test    Pratts    Poultry 
Regulator  at  our  risk  : 

••T«  ••••tT  Back  il  YOU  AreNol  S.lUfi«J 

Sold  by  60.000  dealers.  There'i  one  near  yoti 
Wrilt/T  Pr,tU  NEW  PM.Ifrv  B^k-PrM 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

PhiUdelphia  Chicafo 


POULTRY 


Mm* 


FINDING  THE  BOARDER  HEN 

(Continued    from   Page  3.) 

why  one  waa  good  anil  the  other  was 
poor.  In  tro  cases  where  trap  nest 
records  had  been  kept  previously. 
Mr.  Knandel.  without  knowing  this, 
picked  out  the  best  layer  in  the  pen. 
This  helped  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  work.  After  Mr. 
Knandel  gave  his  talk  he  would  pass 
the  different  birds  around  for  those 
present  to  examine,  so  that  they 
might  clearly  see  the  characteristic 
differences.  Then  in  a  number  of 
cases  Mr.  Knandel  went  into  the  pen 
and  helped  the  farmer  cull  his  flock, 
separating  good  producers  from  the 
I  poor. 

Demonstration  Flocks 


l-i^i.<^CI 


Tare*** 


Maker*  of  PratU  Animal  Repilator.  Hot  Teak 
Dip "•<«  D-iafaetaat    VeUrlaarj  Eea»d..a 
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In  addition  to  this  work  it  was 
decided  to  run  several  demonstration 
pens  in  the  county.  In  these  pens  a 
flock  was  separated  into  good  and 
poor  producers.  The  farmer  then 
kept  records  of  the  actual  production 
of  each  pen.  Three  of  these  demon- 
stration pens  have  been  run  the  past 
year  and  the  results  are  as  follows: 

Demonstration  Number  1.— Run  In 
August.— Harry  Reltz's  Flock. 

20   Good    Hens   Selected   laid     135 
eggs  in  18  days. 

20    Poor    Hens    Selected     laid     4:! 
eggs  In  18  days. 

The  results  show  on  a  hundred  hen 
basis  the  following:  The  good  hens 
laid  an  average  of  37.5  eggs  per  day. 
The  poor  hens  laid  an  average  of  12 
eggs  per  day.  This  shows  a  differ- 
ence of  over  two  dozen  eggs  per  day 
on  a  hundred-hen  basis. 

Demonotration  Number  2.     Run  In 
August— H.  D.  Lynch's  Flock. 

23   Good    Hens  Selected    laid     22  2 
eggs  in   18  days. 

14  Poor  Hens  Selected  laid  65  eggs 

In  18  days. 

The  results  show  on  a  hundred-hen 
basis  the  following:  The  good  hens 
laid  an  average  of  54  eggs  per  day. 
The  poor  hens  laid  an  average  of  25 
eggs  per  day.  In  this  casp  the  good 
pen  on  a  hundred-hen  basis  laid  over 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  the  poor  pen. 
Demonstration  Number  3.  Run  in 
December.— T.  M.  Stahlmans  Flock. 
40  Good  Hens  Selected  laid  13.". 
eggs  in  30  days. 

60  Poor  Hens  Selected  laid  4  eggs 
In  30  days. 

The  results  on  a  hundred-hen  basis 
show  the  following:     The  good  hens 
laid    an    average  of    11.25    eggs     per 
day.     The  poor  hens  laid  an  average 
Of  0  22  eggs  per  day.     In  the  case  of 
the  poor  hens  it  took  on  an  average, 
the    hundred    hens    all    working    to- 
getlier.  about   five  days  to  lay  1  egg. 
In  all  of  these  demonstrations  both 
pens  were  treated  exactly  alike.  They 
vere    fed    the   same,      and    conditons 
T^ere  similar  under  which  they  work- 
ed   but   the  one  pen  of  birds  showed 
thev  had  the  ability  to  produce  eggs, 
while  the  other  pen  of  birds  did  not. 
and    never   would    produce   the  same 
number     under    similar     conditions. 
The  bens  on  the  farm  of  Harry  Reltz 
bad    been    running   in   the    fields  be- 
fore   selection.      but    after    selection 
both    lots   were    kept   in   pens.     This 
naturally   resulted   in   a   decrease  of 
the  nnantity  of  eggs  from  normal. 


it  is  essential  lirst  of  all  that  a  good 
purebred  strain  of   poultry   be  kept. 
This  insures  a  uniformity  of  product. 
Then    they    must    have    proper   hous- 
ing facilities  in  summer  and  in  win- 
ter.     In    the   .'summer,    where   at  all 
possil)le,     they     should      have     field 
range.     It   is  essential  also  that  the 
birds   at   all    times   be    fed   properly; 
that  they  be  given  a  balanced  ration 
as  certain  elements  are  necessary  tTo 
produce   eggs.      When   these  are  not 
furnished    the    hens    cannot    be    ex- 
pected to   produce  at  maximum,     h 
should   be  seen  to    that    they    have 
plenty   of   fresh,   clean    water,     sun- 
shine and   litter. 

It   is  rather  hard   to  check  up  on 
definite   results    obtained    from   such 
educational  work,  but  from  data  ob- 
tainable it   is  believed   that   at  lea.st 
five   hundred    farmers  have  this  fall 
paid  attention   to  selection  work  on 
their  farms  and   that  steps  in   these 
cases  have  been  made  towards  teller 
egg-producing  flocks.      One  case     ir. 
particular  is  that  of  a  man  who.  be- 
fore   he    started    to    .select    his    goo! 
hens,  had  an  average  egg  prndurtion 
from    his    flock    of    63    eggs  per   hen 
each  year.  Hy  selection  the  first  yoar 
he  increased  the  average  productioi 
to    110   eggs,   and   this   last   year  hi- 
average  egg  production  was  147  egR.^ 
per  hen.     This  record  is  not  unusual 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a  little 
selection    work.      With    the    farmers 
now    awakened   to   poultry   selection, 
more  definite  results  can  be  secured 


FEEDING  NEW  CORN 


_      -     _,_   ««x>nd   hai 


vmnd   haad.      T*nw   "to^ 
M  fnratihed  with  new  tlira-_ 
ooupllDfa.    Prompt   "SlPniSi 
411 1 


Care  of  Flock 

m   addition  to  the  selection   v.rtrk 


It  is  advisable  to  add  new  corn  to 
the  poultry  ration  gradually  rather 
than  risk  digestive  troubles  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  strictly  new  corn  diet 
at  once.  It  is  always  best  to  feed  a 
niixture  of  grains  as  too  much  corn 
is  fattening.  When  gathering  corn 
for  poultry  feeding  it  pays  to  throw 
out  all  mouldy  ears  as  mouldy  fwd 
will  seriously   injure   poultry. 

Corn   Is  a   favorite   grain   feed    of 
hens   and   they   will   eat    it    in  large 
quantities  and  ihey  should  be  forced 
to   exercise     for     it.      Throw   shelled 
corn  in  the  litter  in  the  morning  W 
they  will  have  to  scratch.     At  night 
the   important    point    is  to  send  the 
birds  to  bed  with  a  full  crop  and  the 
exercise  Is  not  so  important.     Ears  o 
corn  can  be  chopped  up  in  small  «e«- 
tions  and  the  hens  will  obtain  exer- 
cise by  pulling  the  kernels  from  the 
cobs.     Cutting  the  cobs  with  a  dl*" 
gonal  blow  of  the  hatchet  will  loos- 
en  a  part  of  the  corn  to  encourage 
the  birds  in  pecking  it  off. 

When  there  is  a  good  crop  of  corn 
in    the   community     the    poultryman 
can  do  a  good  stroke  of  businew  by 
carefully  estim-iting  his  needs.  Then 
if  there  is  not  enough  corn  produces 
at  home  It  can  be  purchased  in  t  ' 
neighborhood  and  save  a  trip  to  to» 
and  back,  as  w.-U  as  the  middleman  s 
profit.     There  is  much  satisfaction  in 
having  a  good  crib  of  corn  on  han 
during     the    cold     days    of     «in 
Poultrymen    do    not    generally         ^^ 
enough  storage  room  for  corn  and 
seems  as  if  the  metal  cribs  o"*"'   ^ 
be   a  good  investment.     The  fee 
Of  poultry  attracts  mice  and  "ts 
if   the  stored   grain   is  not  carefu' ' 
protected  it  means  that  the  pou''" 
man  must  stand  the  cost   of  few  ^ 
a  colony  of  pests,  usually  in  sP'    ^ 
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FARMERS'  NATIONAL    CONGRESS 

The  joint  opening  session  of  the 
farmers'  National  Congress.  Farm 
Women's  National  Congress,  Mary- 
land State  Agricultural  Society  and 
jffiliated  organizations  was  held 
-uesday.  October  28,  J.  H.  Kimble, 
president  of  the  Congess,  presiding. 
The  most  important  transaction 
rf  the  morning  session  was  the  un- 
fnimous  .idoption  of  a  resolution 
-ledging  the  support  of  all  the  or- 
l«»nizations  represented  in  that 
meeting  to  President  Wilson  and  all 
rgencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
rrderly  conduct  of  national  affairs 
rnd  the  fearless  administration  o1 
rational  laws  In  this  critical  period 
rf  our  historv 

.  Governor  E.  C.  Harrington  held  the 
(•elegatps'  attention  while  he  made 
rn  Inti^resting  and  sincere  address  of 
.-elconie  on  behalf  of  the  state.  The 
/V)vernor  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country  and 
fMured  them  that  the  state  is  theirs 
while  they  are  here  and  that  Mary- 
land is  highly  honored  by  their  pres- 
ence. The  first  citizen  of  the  State 
extended  a  hearty  invitation  to  the 
Congress  to  visit  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis. 

0.  G.  Smith  Vice-President  of  the 
Varmers'  Congress,  in  replying  to 
these  addresses  of  welcome  expresB- 
H  the  delegates'  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  heartv  welcome  extended 
fhem,  and  spoke  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Copgress  In  connection 
with   the     iiprect     apparent     in     our 

fOt'ntrv. 

A  very  Instructive  and  interesting 
ai'dress  was  made  by  A.  P.  Sandles 
*?  Ohio  on  "Roads  and  Highways" 

President  E.  A.  Cockey  called  the 
Maryland  Shrep  Growers'  Associa- 
tion meeting  to  order  and  the  report 
rf  the  Secretary-treasuer  was  beard, 
♦nllowed  by  an  address  by  A.  C  Bige- 
low. 

Following  the  reports  of  various 
committees.  F.  R.  Marshall,  of  the 
Tnlted  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
filture.  addressed  the  session  on 
The  Relation  of  Sheep  Husbandry 
to  American   Ar'lcnlture." 

Then  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  spoke  In- 
terestingly to  the  delegates  present 
on  "The  Essentials  of  a  Stable  Sheep 
on  Eastern  Farms."  Adjournment 
followed  a  discussion  and  the  elec- 
tion of  ofllcers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Horticultural  Society  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  president.  A.  P.  Snadcr, 
followed  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

This  address  was  followed  by  that 
of  Prof.  S,  A.  Beach.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, on  "The  Future  of  the  Fruit 
Inf'tistry." 

The  State  Dairymen's  Association 
«et  In  the  court  room  Thursday 
■nornlng  with  a  large  attendance. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  was  dis- 
"'nsfd  vlth  frd  lr<^tee.-5d  D-.  A.  V. 
Woods  of  State  College  delivered  a 
Terr  able  adi'ress.  emphasizing  the 
'dvantages  of  organization  and  co- 
operation. 

Prof.  J.  A  Gamble.  State  College, 
rave  a  very  Interesting  and  Instruc- 
"Te  talk  emphasizing  various  im- 
portant facts  relative  to  dairying 
•"Mteclally  feeding  and  care  of  dairy 
<"iw*. 

Prof.  J.  n  Bain,  V.  S.  Dairy  Dlvl- 
-'"'t.  Washington,  delivered  an  able 
sildress  on  "The  Feeding  of  the 
'^Iry  Cow"  emphasizing  the  advan- 
'ases  of  fpodinK  a  well  bnlanced  ra- 
tten and  the  savings  made  by  using 
'*Wme  crops. 

Harvey  J.  Martin,  the  onlv  Wash- 
ington County  dairyman  nn  the  pro- 

(Continued  on  Page  27.) 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 

Siyloplus  must  be 
good  clothos! 

Our  policy  insures  if 


Our  policy  insures  it. 

Styleplus  are  America's  known-priceil  clothes. 
The  sleeve  ticket,  put  on  hy  us,  tells  the  price. 

FIxccptional  value  at  each  known  price — this 
is  the  Styleplus  policy  that  insures  your  complete 
satisfaction. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  Store  near  you  and  notice  the 
splendid  fabrics  and  stylish  models.  Then  make  your 
selection — suit  or  overcoat.  Or  both.  You  will  have 
£ood  clothes— stylish  clothes — clothes  that  will  give 
fine  service — guaranteed. 

You  want  to  see  and  try  on  your  clothes  before 
you  buy  them.     So  buy  them  at  a  store/ 

Buy  plenty  of  clothes  this  fall.  Prices  arc  going 
up,  because  of  market  conditions. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.     Write  us  (Dept.  AD     for  name  ol  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  Sc  CO.,   Inc. 
Fuundcd  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus 

Clothes 


$30-S35-$40-$45 

A/iJ  u  liiudcU  U3^i>rlin<itl  at  »Z5 


Americas  known -pricod  cIomQS 


YO  U  prt  unusual  value 
fi>r  your  money  in 
Presidents;  long  wear, 
and  an  amount  of  com- 
fort \h-ii  cannot  be  me;i- 
sured  in  dollars. 
They  are  made  from 
light,  medium  or  extra 
heavy,  Shirley -woven 
elastic  webbing  —  for 
dress,  businrsa  or  hard 
usage.  Length  to  suit 
joar  height.  Metal  parts 
are  brats  and  will  not 
rust.  Guarantee  Band 
on  each  p.iir. 
lie  sure  the  name— "Presi- 
dent"—is  on  every  buckle 
—  it  stands  for  comfort, 
service  and  satisfaction. 

President  Suspender  Co. 
SUrUy.  Mus. 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 
if  you  use 

ROYSTER'S 


■teisrcacB 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Sav  vou  saw  the  advrrtiscment  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writinir  to  our  adverti.^ers 


his  efforts  to  exterminate  them 


M    I 
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Nuvumber  8,  1919. 
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Spread  Manure  AH  Winter  Long 

U  yu  w.nt  to  utilU.  to  the  ttt  bwt  .dv-nt.,.  erery  terap  of 
manure  that  yoor'ttock  produce*—  t«,^ 

If  ,oa  wa«t  the  meauro  .preader  that  i.  bu.lt  .tron.er.lwUlo^er, 
.hrJdrSe^-r.  fi-er.  e»d  .pread.  M  wider  .»d  more  .TO-Iy- 


You  Want  The  NEW  IDEA 


See  your  dealer  now  and  get  the  facts  in 
full.  Plan  to  make  your  NEW  IDEA  pay  for 
itself  between  now  and  Spring.  You  can — 
easUy  -by  spreading  every  week  through 
all  the  winter.  Spread  right  over  the 
snow!    Good  results  wiU  be  sure  to  foUow. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  built  low  down;  easy 
to  load.  And  because  of  its  light  draft,  you 
can  heap  it  30  inches  high  and  stUl  have 


a  Ught  haul  for  your  team.  There  are  doz- 
ens of  big  important,  patented  features 
that  make  this  the  best  machine  for  your 
needs.  For  instance,  note  that  it  has  no 
gears  to  break  in  cold  weather.  The  chain 
sprocket  wheel  drive  saves  wear  and  gives 
you  control,  right  at  the  seat,  to  spread  any 
quantity  desired— 3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to 
the  acre. 


NEW  IDEA  Dealers  Everywhere 

Every  spot  on  this  map  represents  the  location  of  a  NEW  IDEA  Branch  or  Distributor 
where  both  spreaders  and  repair  parts  are  earned  in  stock. 


Little  Rock.  Aik. 
Lot  Angela*.  Cml. 
San  Franc  uco.C«l 
Denver,  CsU 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cattonwood,  Ua. 
Pocatelle,  Ma. 
Ckicase.  III. 
Peoria.  III. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Viacennet,  Ind. 
Gr 


De«  Moinei.  lows 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
.LouiiTiUc,  Kj. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Shrcveport,  La. 
Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Jackson,  Mch. 

Tra»er»«Citj.Mich 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Kansas  C;t  jr.  Mo. 
c^en  BsT,  Wis. 


Si.  LouU,  Mo. 

Helena,  Moat. 

OouJia,  Nab. 
Far«o.  N  D. 
LoRoy,  N.  Y. 
Pa«chkoep*la,N.Y 
Walertown,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Obio 
Mansfield.  Obio 
Toledo,  Obio 
PeHland,  Ore. 

Milwaakae, 


Greeaeilla,  Pa. 
Harrisburs,  Pa. 
PitUburth,  Pa. 
Sioua  FaUs,  S.  D. 
KnoxTille,  Tenn. 
.Mempbia,  Tean. 
Dallas,  Tes. 

Heoston,  Tes. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Oranfe.  Va. 

Seattle.  Wasb. 

Wis. 


Write  For  The»e 

Free  Books 

flSXSJtwo  booklet,  well  «or.h  ».,v^ 

mSchmeyouneS  •  FfedindThe  Farm 
51A««S«S  authority  oo  rnanure  and 
Ih.  rleht  wars  to  handle  Bad  spread  It. 

prov'S  t^e  tertui  wul  (ertUi.y  of  yout 
laod. 


Land  Been  Worthy 


t^CM-y^  ■    ^ 


,  ,-i«!- J«fc.Vj 


Have  you  always  worked  your  land,  or  hat  it  worked  for  you?     Has  its  fertility,  its 
power  to  produce,  dropped  steadily  dpwn,  or  has  it  held  its  own  and  perhaps  even  gained. 

IF  your  land  has  been  worthy  of  its  hire,  then  pay  up  your  debt  to  your  soil. 
Perpetuate  its  prosperity~and  yours.    Treat  it  right.    Begin  now,  and  continue  throughout  the 
winter  to  spread  manure  direct  from  the  stable  onto  your  fields.      For  your  land,  drained  by 
successive  croppings,  cannot  possibly  keep  on  feeding  unless,  in  turn,  it  is  fed. 


througn 
clusively 


Haphazard  manuring  and  poor  production  invariably 
go  hand  in  hand.     Manure  piles  leaching  away  the  best 
of  their  valiaable  plant  food  through  a 
winter's  wasting;  wagon-tail  distribu- 
tion—where manure  is  scattered  about  unevenly 
by  hand,  over-feeding  some  portions  of  soil  and 
allowing  others  to  starve— hit- 
or-mis3  methods  such  as  these 
invite  scanty   crops  and   soil 

starvation.  •  tv^  7ilJwcr'r\t»   •_  at- 

Fijures  have  been  compiled  iKnown  eu     NISCO      in  the 


Rf»;isttrfd  Mk,U  ^  P,i:Ofi 


T^eOriginal  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


years  of  accurate  tests  which  demonstrate  con- 
the  wonderful  value  of  scientific  manure  spread- 
ing.   They  cover  every  possible  crop, 
climate  and  soil.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
County  Agent  or  Experiment  Station  Man,  or 
consult  any  other  authority.     All  will  tell  you 
that  it  does  pay  enormous  re- 
turns—returns so  big  that  their 
actual  dollar  value  for  one  sea- 
son alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
West)  the  cost  of  a  NEW  IDEA. 


SEE3 
sup 
that 
him 
know 
will  send: 

esting' 


Dealer  Will  Show  You 

dealer.  Ask  him  for  visible  proof  of  NEW  IDEA 
point  out  the  many  vitally  important  feattires 
*'»  big  choice  of  farmers  everywhere.  Talk  to 
bigger  profits  for  you  next  year.  If  you  don't 
EW  IDEA  dealer  is,  write  to  us  direct.  We 
along  with  a  copy  of  our  absorbingly  inter- 
The  Farm." 


New  Idea  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 


What  WiU  Become  of  the*  Our  Billion  Bushel  Wheat  Crop? 


As  a  fertilizer  alone,  your  strawB 
a  ton.  In  addition,  it  is  the  greatesi 
humus  you  can  put  on  your  soiL 

Straw,  spread  properly,  about  2 
acre,   is  the  finest  prevention  a 
killing  of  wheat,  soil  blow,  or 
keeps  snow  from  drifting,  bolcisr      , 
^ound  and  makes  your  soU  wann" 
friable. 


Don't  Bum  Your  Straw 

Spread  your  straw  this  fall  and  see  how  your 
winter  grains  thrive.  Stack  only  what  you  need 
far  your  live  stock.  Don't  bum  your 
•raw,  and  don't  let  it  rot.     Forget 

*•  tbsurd thought  that  burning  is  the  way 

f  lieootrol  weeds.   Even  if  it  was,  the  price 

[iMpay  is  prohibitive.      Either  way,  you 

your  soil  and  your  pocketbook — and 

"H*  tiie  ground,  for  months  to  come,  oo 

*^><=i>  your  straw  suck  stood. 


"Two  Machines 
in  One" 

At  mighty  small  cost 
you  can  get  this  attach- 
ment for  your  new  ma- 
chine or  old.  Handles  a  big 
load,  shredding  the  straw  fine 
and  spreading  it  evenly,  8  to 
10  feet  wide.  With  this  sim- 
ple attachment,  you  almost 
double  your  spreading  profits. 


Few  Part* 

Tlie  StMw  SprMdine  Attach* 
ment  con»i»t«  oi  two  framed  (idee 
which  re»t  on  the  lidn  of  the 
regular  •preader— an  upper,  or 
third  cylinder  with  a  chain  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  upper  cylinder  of 
the  manure  spreodcr--and  plates 
tohoidthecylinder  frame  in  place. 
A  metal  ahield  around  the  endt 
of  the  topmost  cylinder  prevents 
straw  from  catching  in  the  shaft. 


You  Need  Thia 
Machine 

If  you  already  have  a 
NEW  IDEA  get  a  Straw 
Spreading   Attachment 

and  put  it  on— you  can  do  it 
yourself  in  15  minutes.  And  if 
you  haven't  a  manure  sprea- 
der, get  the  ori«rinal  wide- 
spreading  NEW   IDEA 
combinauonfor  spreading 
botb  straw  and  mantire. 


NEW  IDEA  5W.DER  CO. 

"Spreader  SpecialUttWH ATER,  OHIO 
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Training  Little  Citizens 


Obedience 

BY  MARY  E.  DOZIER 
The  question  of  obedience  to   the    acorn   from  whch  the  root  and  tree 
,aws  Of   the  home,   and   to  the   com-    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,,,..,     .,,,^0 

„,,„H,.     -";;-;^/-\;:^rit  n':  are  Ln,;  things  we  Know   are   true 

some  pass  It  ^'^'''^^^l'^^'^^^^^^    but  but  we  can't  explain  them,  can  we?' 

tie  thought,  and  '-««  J^"-;^;^^;;    „,  ^  few  Sundays  later  another  prob- 

„ot    so  ;^\;^?f,^*:,rc;n,ren  lem  arose  in  one  of  the  hymns.  The 

teacher  to  whom  the  care  oi  teacher   made  the    best    explanation 

is  entrusted.                 ..„,,^,.,„  the  lif"  possible,  then   added,     "Some  things 

Obedienec  shou  d  ""•'*'    ^"^7'  .  J^c  hard  to  explain,  aren't  they?  " 

of  each  of  us;   it  is  ^-^""''^'^ ^Z^  Smilingly  one  little  girl  looked  up 

piness.      only    as   ^e   learn   J        "  remarked.   "Just  like  the  acorn 

and  obey  are  ^^  ^^^^^^^  l^l\^^^^,  ,„,.  ,,«  tree;  we  can't  tell  how  God 
rightful  place  in  bocieiy. 


U  moved   and  yielded  at  my  will. 
I  came  again  when  days  were  past, 
The  bit  of  clay   was  hard  at  last, 
The  form  I  gave  it  still  it  bore. 
But   1  could  change    that    form    no 
more. 


I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay. 
And  gently  formed  it  day  by  day. 
And  mohled  with  my  power  and  art 
A   young    child's   soft    and     yielding 

heart. 
I  came  again  when  days  were  gone; 
It  was  a  man  I  looked  upon; 
He  still  that  early  impress  bore 


November   S,    I'jlD. 

famlly'n  comfort  and  is  not  too  fine 
or  too  clean  for  the  family  to  enjoy. 
We  all  like  dainty,  pretty  things 
in  our  homes  and  we  can  have  them 
so  and  yet  be  serviceable.  If  the 
tired  husband  comes  in  and  wani.s  lo 
lie  on  the  couch  and  use  the  jiillows. 
have  them  of  the  kind  he  can  use 
and  enjoy,  and  not  be  driven  from 
piller  to  post  to  find  some  place  to 
rest  his  weary  body.  Plan  the  who'o 
house  so  it  ni.iy  be  used,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  shut-up  parlors  that 
make  you  feel  you  are  enterinj?  a 
morgue  when  you  go  into  tliem.  Let 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  huv  i\ill 


He  still  that  early  impress  bore         ^^    ^^_^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 
And  I  could  change  it  never  more.       ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  doctor's  visits,  for   where 

fresh  air  and  sunshine  abound, 
^ernis  cannot  exist.  We  want  our 
children  to  feel  when  the  time 
comes  for  tliem  to  leave  the  parental 
roof,  that  it  is  the  dearest  home  on 
earth  and  they  will  want  to  coino 
back  Just  as  soon  and  as  often  us 
possible. 

One  thought  uppermost  in  cir 
married  life  has  been  to  have  a  real 
home — one  that  not  only  we  and  our 


We  must 
;bVy"the  laws  of  nature  if  we  wo,Ud 
be  healthy,  the  laws  of  home  and 
community  It  we  would  be  worthy 
members  of  each  group.  «"'»  f  J^^ 
all.   there  must  be   obedence   to   tue 

moral  law. 

Since  obedience  is  such  as  impor- 
tant factor  in  each  life,  how  can  we 
best  teach  It  to  the  cMlld  without  de- 
Btroylng  his  Individuality? 

Many  mothers  admit  their  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  obedience,  and  teach- 
ers are  often  asked.  "How  do  you 
make  him  obey,  he  does  not  mind  me 
at  air"  A  dreadful  confession,  but 
since  it  Is  made,  let  us  try  to  help 
these  mothers. 

First  let  us  ask  a  few  questions: 
1 Do  you  govern   your  child  by 

love  or  by  fear? 

2. Are  you  honest  with  him? 

3 Are   your  demands  reasonable 

and  do  you  explain  why  you  make 
certain  requirements? 

4  _Do  you  talk  indiscretly  before 
your  child  and  admit  your  inability 
>3  control  him? 

5. Do   you  require   prompt   obed 


did  it.  but  we  know  it  is  true.  ..      v.      , 

In  this  way  quest ioning  obedience    most   every   neighborhood 


In   the    Bible    story    of    Mary   and 
Martha,  we   find   that   Mary   devoted 
all   of  her  time   to  worshipping  and 
serving    the    Master,    while    Martha, 
Who  also  loved  him  dearly,  felt  her 
duty  was  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of    ------  — -  ■-         -■-'  ■■  ■  "   • 

,_   ,  ,       rr.    i„„     ,.,^    iiuvp    children  could  enjov,  but  our  friendj 
their     household.      Today     wo    have  ,     J  ,      , 

.  ,.  ,  i.t„,..ho   In   ul      an<l  oi"'   children's   friends    as    wfll. 

examples  of  Mary  and  Martha  in  ai- 


One   de- 


We  feel  it  has  been  worth  whila.  Po 
not  be  afraid   to  let  some  things  go 
undone  that  you  may  take  an  active 
Interest   in   the  affairs  of  your  chil- 
dren   and    neighbors.      If    they   want 
you  to  go  for  a  drive,  or  to  a  picnic, 
or  some  other  place,  go  by  all  means, 
if  you  refuse  It  «iay  ho  a  golden  op- 
portunity lost.     It  m»y  often  require 
some   sacrifice,      but     the   confldenie 
and     companionship    of     our    young 
people    are    worth    any   sacrifice      of 
work  that   we  can   make.     Co-opera- 
tion  Is   the  cry  of  the  times;   so  let 
the  young  and  old  co-operate  In  both 
work    and    play.    In     home     and    in 
neighborhood.     Thus  we    will     have 
well     balanced     homes     and      conse- 
quently, well  balanced  neighborhood 
— where  the  golden   rule  is  lived   to 
its  fullest  extent. — Aunt  Peggy. 


Open  Mesh  and  Lacet  Edge 


and  belated  performance  pf  duty? 

These  questions  are  all  Involved 
In  obedience. 

In  dealing  with  children  we 
should  give  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
duet.  If  possible.  Of  course  there 
are  some  things  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained and  we  should  frankly  admit 
It;  there  are  others  which  we  cannot 


OPEN  MESH  AND  LACET  EDGE 

A   pretty   and   effective  edging    Is 
here  shown  that  Is  useful  for  pillow- 
^iii    if  nronerlv  and    lovingly    dealt    votes  all  her  time  and  energy    to   her    ^^^^^   ^^^^  towels,  chair  backs,  cur- 
will.  If  properly  anu    loving  y  ^„..„,„,.,     „.,,„„    „nofher    srtves     of    ^^j^^      bedspreads,      dresser      scarfs. 

etc.  By  omitting  the  scallops  and 
two  open  meshes  at  the  bottom  you 
get  a  neat  and  attractive  insertion. 
This  lace  Is  easy  to  «nake  because  it 
does  not  require  constant  eye  strain 
to  change  each  row. 


'    5.-D0   you  require   prompt   obed-    J    '^  ';/^;;;;'^  ,„„„,„„,., lustful  obe-    household,    while    fno/h'-r    g«ves     of 
lence  or  do  you  tolerate  disobedience    witn.  oecome  ^^^  ^^^^  unstlntingly  for  the  good  of 


dlence. 

Obedience  Is  subjection  to  rightful 
control  at  all  times  and  In  all  places. 
Yet    many    parents     are    satisfied 
with   only  occasional  obedience.  One 
(Jay  a  mother  expects  immediate  re- 
sponse to  her  request,  while  a  little 
later  she   waits  indefinitely  Tor  obe- 
dience.    At  still  another  time,  if  she 
Is  busy   at   some  household   duty    or 
neighborly  conversation,   she  entire- 
ly   forgets   her  request.      What   hap- 
pens?    The  child  under  such  condi- 
tions proceeds  to  decide  matters  for 
himself,     and    his      motto     becomes. 
"With  mother,  obey  when   it  is  con- 
venient."    Such  a  child  soon  demor- 
alizes   the    children    of    the 
neighborhood. 

Last  but  perhaps  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  parents  is  the  advice  to  set- 
tle with  disobedience  at  the  time; 
tally  today's  books  today,  unless 
some  act  requires  a  future  oppor- 
tunity for  correction.  Just  here  let 
us  add  one  more  word  on  this  Im- 
portant subje'-t.  Study  your  child 
and  his  disposition:      suit   your  cor 


her  self  unstlntingly  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
that  her  family  and  house  -hold  suf- 
fer as  a  consequence. 

What  we  need   Is  to  have  the  ac- 
tivities  well   balanced   and     not     the 
extreme  on  either  hand;   a  blending 
Of    two    characters,    as    it    were.      Of 
course,  we  must  realize  that  women 
are  not  endorsed  alike,  and   best  so. 
I  suppose.     One  may  be  fitted  to  fill 
one  station    in    life,      for    which    the 
other  Is  totally  unfitted.  One  may  do 
ber  work  so  systematically   that   she 
allows      nothing      to      Interfere      to 
change   her   plans,    even    to   the   dis- 
comfort of   her   family,      while      the 
whole    Other  may  make  her  family  iincom- 
fortable   by    the   absence    of    system 
and   her   inability   to  get   thru   with 
even  the  ordinary  routine.  We  have 
Charity  for  both,  bvTt  the  Ideal  wom- 
an Is  one  who  can   adapt  herself   to 
Circumstances;  one  who  can  keep  her 
work   well  in  hand  and  yet  Is  never 
so  busv  but  what  she  is  willing,  even 
anxious,    to      help    make      another's 
pathway   smoother  and    her    nelgh- 


Directions 


'h,  chain  stitch; 
sc,  single  cro- 


(Abbreviatio'is. — < 
dc.    double    crochet; 
chet.) 

i'hain   49  stitches. 
1st   Kow. — Dc    1    in    fourth   stitch 
from    needle;       dc    1    in    next    three 
stitches;   making  a  group  of   4  de's; 
Ch  3.  i«   1   in  third  stitch  of  chain; 
ch    S.    dc    1    in    next   third    stitch   of 
chain,  thus  forming  a  "lacet;"     dc  1 
in  each  of  next  three  stitches,  mak- 
ing a   second    4-dc   group;    ch    2.    «l'' 
1  in  third  stitch  of  chain,  thus  m^k- 
h.g  an  open  mesh.     Now  make  three 
more    open    meshes    the    same    way. 
then  dc   1   In  next  three  stitches  of 
chain,  making  thus  a  third  group  of 
Now  make  the  second  lacet 


Perhaps  the  thought  contained  In    neighbors   as   well    will  P  ^^^^   ^^^    ^    .^ 

the  following  verses  by  an  unknown    call  her  blessed 


in  a  Sunday  School  class  which  was 
rather  complex  to  explain  to  httle 
children.  The  teacher  left  the  pro- 
blem and   asked   these  questions. 

••How  did  God  make  the  great  oak 
tree  come  out  of  a  tiny  acorn?  Do 
you  see  how  He  did  it?  Did  He 
really  do  it?" 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  children  had  often  pull 


writer   may   help   the  mother   to  see 
her  life  work  a  little  more  clearly. 

"T  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 
And  idly  fashioned  It  one  day. 


f*.r    for  the  ch    ciren   nau  ujifu  f---      - ' 

Id   up  the  tiny  oaks  and   found   the    And  as  my  fingers  pressed  It  still. 

II  ■  ' 


One  of  the  world's  greatest  needs 
todav  is  for  home-makers,  those  who 
can  create  such  an  atmosphere  that 
we  can  feel  that  "hominess"  as  soon 
as  we  cross  the  threshold.  Every- 
thing   m    such    a    home    Is    for     the 


2, 
and  dc  1  In  third  stitch  of  chain, 
which  makes  a  mesh;  make  another 
mesh  the  same  way  by  ch  2  and  dc  1 
in  third  stitch  of  chain.  Now  dc  1 
In  each  of  next  three  stitches  of 
chain,  thus  forming  the  fifth  an(l 
last  group  of  four — i\c  in   th!-*  row; 

I    I  .      '    •  ' 
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ch   2   and  dc  1   in  last  stitch;   ch   1. 
Turn. 

2nd    Row. — Dc   4   under   the  ch    2. 
which  makes  the  scallop  of  the  edge; 
ch   2   and  dc   1   in   top  of   first   dc  of 
the  first  group  of  four  dc's  that  you 
now  come  to  in  How   1  just  finished. 
Skip  two  dc's,  then  dc  1  In  the  last 
dc  of  this  four-dc  group.     Now  make 
two  open   meshes  thus:      Ch   2,  de    1 
in   third  stitch,   ch   2.   dc    1   in   third 
stitch;      then   dc    1    in  each   of  next 
three   stitches;    ch    5    and    dc    in    the 
first  dc  of  the  second   four-dc  group 
of  Row  1;  dc   1   in  each  of  the  next 
six   stitches,    thus   making   seven    dc 
in  this  group.     Now  make  two  mesh- 
es  as    previously   directed    (ch    2,    dc 
in  third  stitch,  ch  2.  dc  In  next  third 
stitch);  dc  in  each  of  next  six  stitch- 
es, making  thus  the  second  group  of 
seven    dc's  in   this   row.      Now   ch    5 
and    dc    in    the    first    dc    of   the   last 
group  of  four— dc's  of  the  preceding 
row;  then  dc  1  in  each  of  next  three 
dc's;  ch  2  and  turn. 

To  make  the  rest  of  the  lace,  re- 
peat this  first  and  second  row  until 
you  have  as  mucli  length  as  you  de- 
sire.  Mrs.  Edith  <'.  Larason,  Hun- 
terdon Co.,  N,  J. 
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dren  of  this  type  will  relax  if  a  doll, 
one  they  love,  is  i)laccd  in  their  arms. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  talk  quiet- 
ly to  the  child,  no  matter  how  tired 
or  cross  you  may  feel;  it  pays  to  con- 
trol yourself.  After  making  the  lit- 
tle one  comfortable,  tell  her  story; 
not  an  exciting  one.  but  one  of  birds, 
little  chickens  or  lambs,  or  "when 
mother  was  a  little  girl."  After  a 
few  nights  like  this,  the  cliild  will 
listen  to  reason,  and  will  require  less 
of  the  mother's  time. — Mrs.  R.  S. 
Brent.  Northumberland  Co.,  Va. 


CURE  BEEF  AT  HOME 


him  the  idea  of  cultivating  pepper- 
mint as  a  farm  crop.  It  is  related 
that  in  one  sea.son  he  sold  1400  lbs. 
of  oil  for  $4..'?00,  an  income  which 
made  him  a  plutocrat  in  the  eyes  of 
his  neighbors  of  those  early  days. 

Nahum's  brother,  Archibald  Burn- 
ett, carried  a  hag  of  peppermint, 
roots  from  this  Massachusetts  farm 
to  Wayne  County  in  Western  New 
York,  where  he  planted  them,  and 
erected  a  small  distillery.  Other 
farmers,  attracted  by  hi.s  success, 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  Wayne  County  was  the 
chief  source  of  the  world's  supply  of 
peppermint  oil. — K.  E.  R. 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"    satisfactorily. 
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BEANS  AND  MILK 

Substitute  For  Meat  and  Bread 


I  heard  some  one  say  he  doubted 
that  beans  are  a  perfect  substitute 
for  meat.  He  had  good  reason  for 
his  doubts  because  beans  and  milk 
are  a  good  substitute  for  meal  and 
bread  but  beans  alone  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  meat. 

People  need  food  furnishing  the 
body  with  proteins,  the  kind  of  sub- 
stances found  in  meat  which  are 
body  building  materials. 

Beans  furnish  some  of  them,     but 
not    all    in    a    form    which    will    ef- 
ficiently do  all  the  work  of  building 
the  body,  so  beans   must   be  supple- 
mented with  some  other  protein  sup- 
plying f«>od.     The  best  supplement  to 
make  beans    a    good    substitute     for 
meat  is  milk.     Milk  and  beans  make 
an  excellent  substitute  for  bread  and 
meat.     The  reason  for  saying  "bread 
and    meat"      Is   that    beans   have    in 
them  much  fuel  material  for  the  body 
in    the    form   of    starch,    which    is   a 
cheap   fuel.      Bread,   too.   has  starch 
in  it.  but  meat  has  not.  hence  beans 
when  supplemented  by  milk  do  more 
than   meat  alone.     They  do  for  the 
body,  wheat  bread  and  meat,  or  po- 
tatoes and  meat  can   do.     They  fur- 
nish  both    building   material   and     a 
cheap  fuel.  Milk  may  be  served  with 
beans  in  the  follo'wng  ways: 

It  may  be  served  at  the  same  meal 
as  a  beverage  or  in  some  dish  like  a 
custard  or  creamed  vegetable.  Or  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  beans  as 
in  bean  soup  tnade  of  mashed,  boiled 
beans  and  hot  milk  thickened  with 
a  little  flour,  and  seasoned  with  but- 
er.  pepper  and  salt. — Edith  Allen. 


Many  farmers  cure  pork  enough  to 
supply  the  family  needs  but  very  few 
attempt  to  cure  beef.  Any  brine  or 
dry  mixture  which  gives  good  results 
In  curing  pork  can  be  used  .satisfac- 
torily for  beef,  but  since  beef  is  lean- 
er than  pork.  It  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  the  brine  or  mixture 
quite  so  long  or  it  will  become  hard 
and  salty. 

Dried  beef  should  have  the  same 
cure  as  corned  beef,  but  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  salty. 
It  should  be  washed  to  remove  the 
excess  of  the  cure,  and  smoked,  if 
the  smoke  flavor  Is  desired.  A  very 
good  country  practice  Is  to  dry-cure 
the  beef  with  salt  and  brown  sugar, 
i  using  about  a  fifth  as  much  sugar  as 
salt,  rubbing  the  meat  very  thoroly 
with  the  "cure"  every  two  or  three 
days  for  about  two  weeks.  It  should 
then  be  washed,  wiped  and  h\ing  up 
In  a  warm  place  to  dry.  or  transfer- 
red to  the  smoke  house  and  given  a 
light  smoke. 

Corned  beef  is  at  its  very  best 
when  It  has  been  in  the  cure  about 
10  days.  If  kept  in  the  cure  more 
than  a  month,  it  needs  considerable 
freshening  before  cooking.  If  the 
xed  color  of  the  beef  is  to  be  pre- 
served, use  a  small  amount  of  salt- 
peter, not  more  than  2  ounces  to  each 
100  pounds  of  the  meat.  This  im- 
proves the  color  of  the  meat,  but  is 
detrimental  In  that  It  tends  to  hard- 
on  the  fibers. — Leonard  F.  Strickler. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  tljtnres  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
tern e\a.llv  a-;  ptini.Ml  at  beglnninK 
of  i-a<h  ili,iru)U<.n  i>r  w.>  will  noi  Ue 
responsible  for  corre.l  nllmu  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  orderlnif 
waist  paiKrn.s,  waist  measure  for 
skirt,  ant  aio-  for  clilldrens  patterns. 
Address  p.-nnsylvania  Karnior.  ii>>l  ■- 
Third  Street,  I'lillmlelpliia.  I'a. 


2883. — As  here  shown,  stripe^l 
and  plain  galatea  were  combined 
Serge,  corduroy  or  khaki  could  be 
used  for  the  trousers,  and  cambric, 
percale  or  gingham  for  the  blouse. 
The  pattern  is  c\u  in  .'>  sizes:  2.  3. 
4,  5  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  2M« 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  Pattern, 
10  cents. 


Ife  hhOt  cattrtd  (o  <*K  iarm  trade  )or 
2i  years,  /tek  l/o"'  dealer.  Send 
for  Booklet   Free. 

MX.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,   PannB 


PEANUT  BUTTER  AND  HONEY 
SANDWICH 


Did  you  ever  eat  a  peanut  butter 
and  honey  sandwich?  If  you  never 
did.  just  try  this  one: 

Spread  buttered  bread  first  with  a 
layer  of  peanut  butter,  then  with  a 
layer  of  strained  honey.  The  honey 
does  away  with  the  tendency  that 
peanut  butter  has  to  stick  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  And  It  also  adds  plea- 
surably  to  the  flavor  of  the  .sandwich. 
These  sandwiches  will  be  popular  in 
the  children's  lunch  boxes  for  school 
days. 

Another  good  sandwich  Is  made  by 
spreading  slices  of  brown  bread  .with 
a  mixture  of  cottage  cheese  and 
chopped  olives. — Mrs.  Lillian  B. 
Arthur.  Penna. 


2942. — The  small  boy  will  be 
pleased  with  this  garment,  which  is 
comforta»)le  and  has  roomy  pockets. 
The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length.  The  style  is  good  for  de- 
velopment in  gingham,  seersucker, 
khaki,  drill  or  linen.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2.  3.  4  and  5  years. 
Size  4  requires  1%  yard  of  27-inch 
material.     Pattern  costs   10  cents. 

2613. — This  model  is  good  for 
serge,  gabardine,  velveteeen.  cordu- 
roy galatea.  khaki,  cheviot  and 
flannel.  The  belt  and  collar  may  be 
of  contrasting  material.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2.  3.  4  and  5 
years  Size  4  requires  Z%  yards  of 
27-inch  material.     Pattern,   10  cts. 


PUTTING  THE  NERVOUS  CHILD 
TO  BED 


There  can  not  be  one  rigid  rule 
for  handling  or  training  all  children. 
Hearty  strong  ones  can  be  trained  by 
one  method,  which  If  applied  to 
nervous  children  would  completely 
ruin  them. 

Most  mothers  nowadays,  object  to 
rocking  their  babies  to  sleep,  and  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  thus  Indulge 
the  well,  sturdy  child,  but  there  is 
something  restful  and  soothing  in 
the  motion  of  a  rocker.  Wrap  a 
warm  blanket  about  the  feet  of  the 
sick,  nervous  child,  and  rock  Is 
gently.  And  If  the  mother  will  sing 
a  low  melody,  this  will  do  wonders 
toward  quieting  the  child.  Some  chll- 


ORIGIN    OF    PEPPERMINT 
INDUSTRY 

The  growing  of  peppermint,  once  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance 
in  western  New  York  and  now  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent  in  Michigan 
and  northern  Indiana,  had  its  be- 
ginning back  among  the  hills  of 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1814. 

I  That  year  Nahum  Burnett,  a  New 
England  yankee.  who  owned  a  few 
stony  acres  in  the  old  Bay  state,  ex- 
perimented with  peppermint  that 
grew  along  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream.  He  distilled  some  oil  by  boil- 
ing the  i)lants  in  a  wash  boiler,  and 
sold  it  at  a  price  that  proved  to  be 
very  profitable.     This    venture   gave 


297  6. — The  blouse  of  this  suit  may 
be  of  cambric,  Indian  head,  drill, 
linen,  percale  or  madras,  and  the 
trousers  of  khaki,  serge.  flannel, 
corduroy  or  cheviot;  or  the  entire 
suit  may  be  of  one  kind  of  material. 
The  trousers  are  finished  with  an  in- 
side waistband,  which  is  buttoned  to 
the  band  of  the  blouse;  additional 
closing  Is  effected  by  buttons  sewed 
to  the  shaped  part  of  the  trou.sers. 
This  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  3.  4. 
5  and  6  years.  Size  4  requites  21 
yards  of  i4-inch  material.  Pattern. 
10  ceny'    - 


PREMO 
Film  Packs 

Developed  25c. 

Mail  US  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  siiet  4  x  5  or 
3'/i  X  5M  and  smaller,  t'.r  2Sc.  Prints  •■» 
Velox  i'aper  at  reabun.ili;c  prices  li  •■<;• 
sired.    The  best  grade  oi  work. 

JOHV  HAWORTH  COMP.VNY 

(ICastnian  Kodak  Company) 
1020  Chestnut  St..  I'HIL.MJELPHIA.  PA. 


$18.00  For  This 
Fine  Fur  Coat 

Made  from  your  own  row  or 
horie  bide  to  ynur  own  measurs. 
W*  tan  and  Dunuraiiure  the 
raw  tilde  Into  a  warm  •errlce- 
able  ro«I  for  thu  sniall  rharge. 
8EN0    US  YOUR    HIDES 

We  make  up  any  kind  of  skUl 
to   nilt   your    Indhldual   daati* — 

Also  Ladits'  Coats  and 
Fart,  Aato  Robes,  etc. 

We    ha\e    hfen    leadirs    In   the 
tannine    liu«ln«"i«   sinre    1878  and 
guarantee   satliifartton. 
FREK    H.">k  of  ttylea  of  Men's 
and    W<i[nen'«    Fun. 
Wrtti-   for  It  today. 
Reading   Robe  &  Tanninf  C«. 
112   Eait  St..         Readini.  Micll. 


HQ05IER  V."^".^  FREE 


Totrrin  Tom  homa  »  day*  frwanonattar  i — ...  ,--  — . 
laow  yoar  tnenda.  a«id  it  l)«ck  at  oM«xp»n.«  If  you  *. not 
want  to  keep  ib  li.U(»o  ••»?•»••< '•«»»~«;>li';"««*; 
eomfoeia  and  slaaaurea  of 
"Miaalae**  •*«>••*  T 


paefeet  taken  aadhaawra,  beau- 
li fully  flniahad,  amooih  lateat 
deaiiD,  (aarantead  tor  yean. 


li  fully   flniah 

d«aiiD,Kaan 

WHU  f ot  oar  bl(  free  heok  ejww* 


'  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.^ 
132  Stata  St..  Marion.  Ind. 


BoySy  Look  Here! 


_ 


We  will  send  you  one  of  these  Trans- 
parent Handle  "Keen  Kulter"  Knives 
with  your  name  and  address  under  handle 
for  :i yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  at  7.3  i-ents  eath.  or  with  a  single 
sid>scripti<)n  and  $1.00  additional. 

Tlip  knife  is  RofHl  size,  :!■!  in.  Highest 
irrade  Kiitrlish  critcililc  -teel  blades,  shnrp- 
cnctl  and  wlictle<l  on  an  oil  stone  by  hand. 
Two  blades:  1  large  spear  p<'int  and  1 
pen;  half  oli  bed  silver  bolsters,  brassi 
lining. 

In  order  lo  avokl  errors  print  your 
name  and  adilrc.s-..  .\llow  abo  t  i  weeks 
for  knife  to  reach  you. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 
261  South  Third  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


PENHSYLVANU  CROPS 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Fred. 
Uasmussen.  reports  crop  yields  and 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  as  col- 
lected and  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  as  follows: 

Wbeat. — The  average  yield  of 
wheat  is  estimated  at  17.7  bushels 
as  compared   with   18.3   bushels   last    men  of 


revenue  to  the  cities,  in  some  in- 
stances meeting  the  entire  expense 
Of  running  the  local  government. 

Tlie  county  improvement  of  Oswe- 
go County.  New  York,  is  planning  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  this 
idea  in  developing  community  forests 
in  that  county,  whose  primeval 
forests  long  ago  sheltered  the  red 
Cooper's     "Leatherstocking 


vear  and  a  ten-year  average  of  18.1 
.  bushels  per  acre.     The  total  produc- 
tion   is  estimated   at    28.0U.00O     as 
compared    with     26,023.600     bushels 
last   year.      The   Increase   in   acreage 
accounts   for   the  difference    In     the 
total.     Conditions     for    wheat    were 
ideal  ant"  a  record  crop  was  expected 
until  May  when  excessive  rains  pre- 
vented    proper     fertilisation.    Then, 
Insect  pests  and  plants  diseases,  to- 
ttether  with   storms    before     harvest 
-nd   while   the  grain   was  in  shock, 
r.'.asted    the    hopes  of    the     Pennsyl- 
vania farmers.     Last  year  conditions 
improved  aa  harvest  approached  and 
•his   year   It   was   the   reverse.      The 
.luality  of   wheat  Is  estimated  at   91 
percent   compared   with    103   percent 
one  year  ago. 

Rye. It  appears  that  the  yield  of 

rye  Is  17. 0  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  last  year  was  17.5 
bushels  and  the  ten-year  average  Is 
17.4  bushels  per  acre.  The  total 
production  amounts  to  4.736,800 
bushels  as  against  4.«76,500  bush- 
els last  year. 

Oats. The  average  yield  of  oats  ts 

2S  6  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  total 
production  of  33.646.500  bushels. 
Last  year's  yield  was  39  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  total  production  44.- 
103.000  bushels.  The  ten-year  aver- 
age is  32.6  bushels  per  acre.  Qual- 
ity of  oats  this  year  Is  89  percent. 

B„ley._The  average  yield  of  bar- 
lev  Is  estimated  at  24.9  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  total  production  348.- 
CCO  bushels. 

(•orn  — Present  indications  are 
that  the  ayeragc  yield  of  corn  will 
reach  47  bushels  per  acre.  and.  con- 
sidering the  large  acreage,  the  total 
production  will  approximate  74.- 
176.000  bushels.  This  is  the  larg- 
est corn  crop  ever  produce<J  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Weather  conditions  were 
very  favorable  during  the  growing 
season,  and  the  crop  matured  with- 
out damage  by  frost. 

BucV^heat.— The  condition  of 
buckwheat  Is  92  percent,  and  Is  In- 
dicative of  a  yield  of  21.0  bushels  per 
acre.  On  this  basis  the  total  pro- 
duction will  approximate  6.652.000 
bushels.  Last  year's  crop  was  esti- 
mated  at   6.191.600   bushels. 

Potatoes. — The  condition  of  pota- 
toes on  October  1  Is  80  percent  and 
forecasts    an    average    yield     of     94 
bushels  per  acre  and  a  total  produc- 
tion of  26,863.000  bushels.  The  aver- 
age yield  last  year  was  83.5  bushels 
per  acre   and   the    total     production 
24.733,000   bushels.      The  late   pota- 
toes are  a  better  yield  than  the  early 
ones.     Considerable  rot  has  been  re- 
ported,   more    particularly     in     the 
northern  part  of  the  state,     due     to 
blight  and  wet  weather. 


Tales,"     and     thru     whose    solitudes 
ranged  the  wild  deer  pursued  by  the 


mon  names,  and  definite  quantities. 
Many  states  have  feed  laws  in  which 
the  names  of  the  ingredients  and  the 
amounts  of  the  nutrients  most  be 
put  on  the  tag.  but  without  the  state- 
men  of  the  amount  of  each  ingredi- 
ent. This  is  the  chief,  altho  not  the 
only  point  aimed  at  In  the  Haugen 
bill.  The  idea  is  that  if  a  teed  con- 
tains oat  hulls,  barley  hulls,  corn 
cob,  peat,  coffee  huls,  ground  hay 
or  straw,   chaff,   sorghum   pulp,    flax 


the  total  yield  for  the  State  promises 
to  be  fully  up  to  the  average.  Rye 
■was  about  an  average  crop,  but  some 
was  lost  by  reason  of  heavy  rains  In 
the  southeastern  counties  while  th" 
grain  was  in  the  shock.  Spring 
wheat  was  fair  to  good,  but  there 
was  very  little  outside  of  five  or  .six 
northern  counties. 

Early  gardens  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  and  the  early  tomato 
crop   was   very   light.      Late  gardens 


Hawkeycs  of  pioneer  days, 
sociation  Is  organizing  a  system  of 
county  and  township  forests,  on  the 
basis  of  a  forest  survey  made  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
townships  in  the  county  is  to  plant  a 
forest  of  100  acres  as  a  beginning, 
these  forests  to  be  part  of  a  county 
system,  to  be  made  accessible    from 


The  as^    p  a^t  ref;.se      r  cotton-s;;d  hu.Ts.  the    and  truck  crops  were  generally  good 
ine  as      piani  iciun  ,  o„i„„.r  O..H  nnViVinirPs  nromiae  the  best 


amount  of  these  Ingredients  used 
Should  be  stated  in  pounds  or  In  per- 
centage on  the  tag  In  plain  type,  and 
by  their  proper  names.  Perhaps  the 
feeder  wants  to  buy  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  seller  wants  to  sell  them, 
else  they  would  not  be  there.  But  If 
so.  let  It  be  on  their  merits,  not  un- 
der some  fancy  name,  and  hidden  by 


Celery  and  cabbages  promise  the  best 
returns  for  several  years.  Winter 
wheat  promised  much  during  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  but  it  did. 
not  fill  well,  and  later  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  was  damaged  or 
ruined  by  heavy  rains. 


HARRISBURG  FOOD  SURVEY 

The  study   of   the   distribution    of 
perl-shable  food  products  in  the  City 
of    Harrlsburg    which    Is   being   con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the      Pennsylvania     Department     of 
Agriculture     is     receiving     splendid 
cooperation     from     all     parties     con- 
cerned.     The    producers,   consumers, 
city  officials,    members  of   the    trade 
and  others  are  fairly  flooding  the  oi- 
fice  of  the   Bureau  of   Markets   with 
communicatons    regarding    the    mar- 
ket  situation.      Further   information 
Is  being  obtained  by   personal   inter- 
views.    There  can  be  no  doubt   that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  people  in 
and    around     Harrisburg    vitally   in- 
terested in  these  matters. 

The  puriMJse  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar. 
kets  Is  simply  to  accumulate  Infor- 
mation on  all  sides  of  this, question 
•Which  shall  be  reliable  and  complete 
and  which  should  be  of  assistance  in 
arriving  at  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  f.Uuation. 


Artistic  Layout  of  Fann  Grounds  and  Buildings 


a  few  pounds  of  molasses.  Chairman 
Haugen  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ad- 
vance hirf  bill  In  Committee  or  In  the 
House.  If  farmers  and  farmers'  or- 
ganizations will  begin  to  ask  their 
Congressmen  about  It  and  write  to 
Chairman  Haugen  urging  action  at 
this  session  of  Congress  the  bill  can 
be  hastened.     It  Is  good  legislation. 


CHINA  DISCOVERS  AMERICA 

Truly  representative  American 
news  is  being  distributed  in  China 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  country.  Heretofore,  the  only 
American  European  news  received  In 
China  was  distributed  by  Reuter.s  or 
by  the  German  Agency  Ostasiasche 
Lloyd  or  by  the  Japanese  Agency 
Kokusal.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American      news     have     been     made 


all  parts  of  the  county  by  connecting 
highways. 

The  work  of  planting  the  township 
forests  will  be  directed  by  trained 
foresters  from  the  state  forestry  col- 
lege; but  the  townships  will  buy  the 
land  and  operate  the  forests.  It  Is 
planned  to  plant  at  least  four  town- 
ship forests  next  spring,  and  Increase  ^^^^^ ^__ 

the  number  of  planting  orders  In  the „^._-„  -,  Dx-nrnrcVT VAWTA    available,    the    news    printed    In    the 

fall  until  all  the  townships  will  be    THE  SEASON  IN  PENNSYLVANIA    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^,  ,j^,„^., 

growing  trees. 

Other  counties  will  undoubtedly 
join  this  township  forest  movement, 
and  ere  many  years  thousands  of 
acres  of  now  unproductive  land  In 
New  York  state  will  be  growing 
trees,  which  In  time  will  develop  Into 
valuable  timber. — E.  E.  R. 

GOOD  AlTD  BAD  FEEDSTUFFS 

Chairman  Haugen  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  pre- 
pared and  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect purcha.scrp  of  animal  feeding 
Stuffs  from  worthless  or  near-worth- 
less feed  Ingredients.  The  National 
Grange  believes  that  this  legislation 
should  take  its  place  in  importance 
legislation,      the 


The  acreage  of  barley  In  Pennsyl- 
vania was  small,  but  the  crop  was 
generally  good.  The  season  was  es- 
pecially favorable  for  corn  and  It  Is 
good  in  all  parts  <if  the  State. 

Reports  Indicate  that  It  Is  the  best 
crop  that   has  been   raised   for  many 
years.     It  was  a   poor  year  for  most 
orchard   fruits.      Late   freezing   tem- 
peratures In  the  spring  killed  all  of 
the    fruit    In    some    of    the    western 
counties,    and    for    the    central     and 
western    portions   of   the   state    as   a 
whole  the  yield  of  orchard  fruits  was 
generally  light.     In  some  of  the  east- 
ern   and    southeastern    counties    the 
returns  were  better,  and  a  few  local- 
ities reported   about    normal    yields. 
For  the  State  as  a  whole  the  yield 


Far  East   have   been   largely   limited 
to  reports  of  crime  and  corruption. 

During  the  early    months    of    the 
war  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation established  an  American  news 
agency   which,   tho  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple hare  been   led   to  misunderstand 
us,    leaped    into    instant    popularity. 
After    the    armistice,    when    Govern- 
ment fund.<  were  no  longer  available. 
American    business    men    founded     a 
corporation    to   maintain   the   Ameri- 
can news  agency   with  private  capi- 
tal.      This    organization    intends    to 
carry  out   advertising  campaigns,  to 
translate      and      publish      American 
books,  collect  crop  reports  and  to  die- 
tribute    American    seeds    to    Chinese 
farmers. 


COMMTINITY  FORESTS 

Municipally  owned  forests  have 
long  been  a  feature  of  old  •world 
community  activities.     In  several  of 


lx)ts  of  land  and  big  muscles  will 
pay.  but  less  land  and  plenty  of  ac- 
tive brains  may  pay  better. 


h#!iide    nure      food     leRismiuin.      i'"-  ■  "•    — _  .     .   ,,.»!„ 

^ntro.  Of  patent  medicines,  and  the  of  peaches  and  apples  was^b^.t  l.tt le 

Often  discussed  pure  fabric  law.  more  than  half  of  the  "O'T"''-  ^J'^^^ 

The  Haugen  bill  provides  for  the  pears  were  very  poor.     The  y»«;'>  «^ 

pla^n  statement  on  the  tag  or  label  oats  was  much  ^^'^^^  ^^^ ;^^^l^^\^^ 

rommuiuy  "actVvUr^,.     In  several  of    on  all  feeds  sold  '"'"«--"»«;«<=«';-  1'!, '"    were'only  fa  r  as  a  rule!  but    presence  In  the  soil  affects  other  pro 

tb«     German    states     the    municipal    merc'e  of  the  ingredients  which    are  y"*'*^' 7.*^^ ''"'V„,uch  better,  and    pertles  that  induce  plant  irowth. 

fo^rhare  long  been   a  source  of    mixed  to   form  the  feed,   their  com-  the  late  fields  were  much 


Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer,     but   Its 


-Soldiers'    Monument    I'nveiled    at    White 


2. Cleaning  Elephant  With  Vacuiiiu  Cleaner 

at  Central   Park.   New   York  City. 

n. Wife  of  Senator  Frelinehnysi-n  Launches 

Steamer,   •'American   Legion." 

4  -Mounted  Machine  Gun  Ke:i('.:  For  .Vction 
;.l  C  try.  Indian.i.  Center  of  Steel  SlriUe. 


5. Labor  and  Capital  Sit  Down  Together— 

Sec'y   Morrison  of  A.   F.  of  L.,  and  J.  D. 
Rockefeller.   Jr. 

6. Wife    of    Gov.    Smith    Unveils     Soldiers' 

Monument.      (See  No.  1.) 

7. — Miijor   Abbot.   Chief  of   the   V.   S.   Capitol 
Police.  Washington.  D.  <'. 


S. Mrs.    D.    A.    Campbell.   Originator   of    the 

"Hour  of  Song"  Idea  for  November  11. 

9. — Mike  Gilhooley.  a  5-Tiuie3  Stowaway 
Acro.ss  the  .Atlantic.  Adopted  at  Last  by 
American  Lady. 

10. — Miss  Hannah  Patterson,  Assistant  to  Sec- 
retarv  of  War  Baker. 
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Characteristics  of  Poland  Chinas 


Then  You  Can  Add 
Anoitter  Bottom 

The  same  power  that  pulls  a  gang-plow 
of  two  dull  bottoms  will  just  as  readily 
pull  three  well-sharpened  bottoms. 
This  has  been  proved  at  many  of  the 
U.  S.  experiment  farms. 

A  sharp  plow  cuts  the  soil  with  little 
resistance,  speeds  up  the  job  and  saves 
time,  power  and  profit  for  the  farmer. 
Sharpening  plow-points  is  a  simple,  one- 
man  job  when  you  have  a 


The  Poland-China  hog  is  a  native 
of  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio.  In  size 
it   ranks  with   the   leading  breeds  of 
Bwine    common    on     our    corn     belt 
farms,  tho  somewhat  finer  and  more 
compact    than      the    Berkshire     and 
Chester  White.     Years  ago  Poland- 
Chinas     were     freely     marked     with 
white,  but  the  majority    of    present 
day    breeders    prefer     animals     with 
white  feet,  white  switch  and  a  dash 
of   white  in   the   face.     Small  white 
markings  on  other  parts  of  the  body 
are   not  seriously   objected   to.      The 
face  is  only  slightly  dished,  and  the 
jowl   is   full    and    heavy.      The    ears 
are  fine  and  firmly  attached,  the  tip 
inclining  to  droop  at  about  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  the  end.     Ears 
that  are  coarse  and  inclined  to  droop 
nearer  to  the  point  of  attachment  do 


breeding  along  such  lines. 

The   Poland-China    hog  has    been 
developed    to   meet   the   demands   for 
a  quick-growing  fat  hog,  as  to  feed- 
ing  qualities    and   the   ability   to  be 
fattened  at  any  desired  age  no  breed 
excels  it.     The  fact  that  It  has  been 
developed    upon     corn-   feeding    and 
probably  will  stand  corn  feeding  bet- 
ter than  some  of  the  other  breeds  has 
caused   it   to   become    popular    even 
tho    the    carcass    carries     a     rather 
large  proportion  of  fat  to  lean  meat. 
Owing  to  its  wonderful   tendency  to 
take  on  fat,  the  Poland-China  is  use- 
ful  for  crossing   with  hreeds  which 
lack  this  tendency. 

The  following  scale  of  points  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Expert  Judges  of  Swine; 
Head  4,  eyes  2,  ears  2.  neck  2,  jowl 


Pnlala  like  a  btcycJe.  No 
prcnure  required — no  "•J"' 
or  oil  to  cool  the  •teel.  The 
bead  awivcli.  making  the  moit 
awkward  tuol    ca«y  to    Brutd. 


•u  r%nurn  r.wTT  wheels  of  the  "Hummer"  sharpen  twenty-five  times  M 
The  DIMO-GRIT  *"»*^»  °' ,!"drawine  the  temper.  Plow-points,  mower 
fast  «.   *,l''''f'l'^:^'.^'^^4^''^^^LTroJ^.^,  axes  and  all  other 

ST^^H^^^'  ut^Ve  a  cream-separator-aU-mctal  cop,tn.ctK»- 
durt-proof  baU  bearings— worm  gear  dnve. 

SEND  10c  FOR  DIMO-GRIT  POCKET  HONE 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  a  DIMO-GRIT  pocket  hone, 
i^  for  your«:lf  how  quickly  it  puU  a  keen  edge 
on  even  the  dullest  jack-knife. 

Luther    Grinder    Mfg.    Co. 

The   Urg-t   Maker,    of    Farm    Repair   Tool,    in    the    World 
Dept.  127  MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 


««THE  PILOT" 

Grand  Champion  Poland  China  Boar 
at  National   Swine  Show 


"MISS  BOB  WONDER" 

Grand  Champion  Poland  China  Sow 

at  National  Swine  Show 


No  I    She's 

Not  a  Mooley 

kM  Um  d^bonixl  wiUi  »  insTt)!«E 

in,  mrnkiof   h"    f.BU«r.  tti" 

•  iiiSlllill     Tku  tim>  WpUn  tu 

WaaalwKafateMltakonwn.  Bull 

IBIM  for   A^rj- 

m\A  cm  •  B<a«7 

WrtW    lor    rirrul»r 


Box  127     Ptwneroy,  Pa. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  teed* 
"ing  directions,  etc  ^ 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.    ( 

NORTH  W*LES.  tK. 


aciupst 


Horse  Blankets 

Give  your  horse  a  rcaltre.it. 
protect  him  with  a  6A  Storm 
King  blanket.  Its  large  sue, 
84  X  90    inches,   insures  a 
comfortable  fit  and  graceful 
hanc.    5AStorm  King  Horse 
Blankets  have  been  the 
leaders    over   30  years. 
Closely    woven    from   the 
very    best    material,   their 
quality  and  durability  is  un- 
surpassed.    Outwear  three 
ordinary  blankets. 

UMk  for  the  5A  iradtmark. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS.  rfcO-Wato 

MoAars  of  6 A  Mtttvr  Kob»» 


OLUMS'JERSEY  RED 

-^  hhe  best 


Take  more  pork  to  market  j 
Bring  more  profit  back*) 

Pork  «nd  profits — th»f»  why  kno-winc  breed- 
«ri  »rB  toTOinir  to  OoUlnt'  Jtnty  Red.  Th» 
•am*  »p»c<»— <^en  phc»v<>r  fpi-ds — will  T»l«e 
wcicU;,    healthy    Reds    inntead    of    ec-nwnj 

runt*.     Helpful  Book  '' 

free 


bred 


AcTMuR  J. Collins  i^ 

Moor«stowr.N'.J. 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


not  find  favor  among  experienced 
breeders.  The  shouldera  are  massive, 
and  the  side  is  somewhat  short  and 
very  deep.  The  back  is  broad  and 
slightly  arched.  The  hams  are  very 
wide  and  deep  and  the  legs  short  and 
rather  inclined   to  be  too  fine. 

The    exact    origin     and     different 
breeds  of   swine    used   in   developing 
the   Poland-China   hog   are  not   alto- 
gether clear.     One  can  rarely  quote 
breed  historians  without  stirring  up 
a  wave  of  protest  from  various  par- 
tislans.     The  Berkshire  breed  Is  said 
to  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  development   of   the  modern   Po- 
land-China,     but    it     is    claimed    by 
many  breeders  that  no  outside  blood 
has    been    infused    Into     the     breed 
since  1845.      At   the  National  Swine 
Breeders'     Convention    held    In    In- 
dianapolis   m    1872    it     was    recom- 
mended and  accepted  that  the  name 
Poland-China  should    be   recognized. 
It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question 
further   than   to  say   that   the   breed 
possesses  great  merit  and  has  become 
exceedingly  popular   in  all  localities 
where  hog-growing  is  a  leading  in- 
dustry. 

Years  ago  the  Poland-China  was  a 
large   rangy   hog  capable  of   attain- 
ing   extremely    heavy    weights,    but 
the    demand    for    a    more     compact, 
earlv    maturing    type    caused    many 
breeders    to   go   to    the   opposite   ex- 
treme, which  in  many  cases  has  re- 
sulted  m   too  light   bone,  small  size 
and     decreased    prolificacy,     at     the 
present  time,  however,  the  most  suc- 
ccs<5ful    breeders   have  succeeded     in 
maintaining       the       early-maturing 
qualities,  and   at  the  same  time  de- 
veloping   more    size,    stronger     bone 
»nd  increased   prolificacy  among  the 
BOWS      There   Is  no  doubt  that  suc- 
cess in  promoting  the  general  popu- 
larity   of    the    breed    depends     upon 


2,  shoulders   6..   chest    12.  back  and 
loin  14.  sides  and  ribs  10.  belly  and 
plank  4.  ham  and  rump  10.  feet  and 
legs  10,  tail  1.  coat  3.  color  3,  size  5. 
action  and  style  3,  condition  2,  dis- 
position   2,    symmetry    of     points    3. 
These  are  the  points  commonly  u.sed 
In  judging  Poland-China  hogs,     and 
will  serve  as  a  safe  guide  In  study- 
ing the  comparative  value  of   these 
points  In  selecting  breeding  animals. 


REPLENISHING  THE  EWE  FLOCK 

In  many  sections  of  the  state  the 
most  practical  method  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  farm  flock  is  thru 
retention  of  ewe  lambs.  The  future 
value  of  the  breeding  ewe  flock  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  judgment 
exercised  at  this  time.  Proper  selec- 
tion is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  qualities  making  up 
a  profitable  breeding  ewe. 

In  flock  husbandry  today,  mutton 
is  the  main  consideration  with  wool 
as  an  important  by-product.  On  most 
farms  tho  nearer  lamb  production 
approaches  a  milk-and-grasa  produc- 
tion the  more  profitable  will  be  the 
results;  therefore  a  breeding  ewe 
should  possess  size,  constitution, 
good  wool  covering,  prolificacy  and 
milking  qualities. 

The  lamb  represents  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Income  from  a  ewe. 
Consequently  the  ability  to  produce 
and  deliver  a  robust  lamb  is  essen- 
tial. This  is  indicated  by  a  wide 
Conformatkon  thruout.  plenty  of 
length,  strength  of  back,  and  a  roomy 
middle.  She  must  have  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  good  dairy  row. 

All  female  breeding  stock  should 
show  feminity,  or  a  lack  of  coarse- 
ne«a.  but  never  to  the  degree  of  deli- 
cacy. In  selecting  the  ewe  lambs  for 
future  breeding  one  should  bear   in 
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minil  the  conformaton  and  type  of 
lamb  that  is  popular  on  the  market, 
such  as  a  good  development  in  the 
region  of  valuable  cuts. 

Wool  is  now  an  important  consid- 
eration and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
At  present  the  finer  wools  are  at  a 
premium.  A  few  years  ago  the  med- 
ium wools  were  at  the  top.  The  safe 
policy  for  the  sheepman  is  to  go 
straight  ahead  with  the  type  of  wool 
now  being  produced  with  whatever 
modifications  seem  practical.  A  good 
utility  farm  ewe  should  shear 
ten  pounds  of  merchantable  wool. 
Ewe  lambs  possessing  more  or  less 
Merino  blood  will  grow  into  heavier 
shearing  ewes  than  lambs  without  it. 

Aside  from  the  grade,  the  value  of 
wool  is  determined  by  its  condition 
and  quantity.  The  wool  covering 
should  be  well  extended  6ver  the  un- 
der  side  of  the  body  and  the  ex- 
tremities, and  should  be  uniform  in 
character. 
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FEWER  HORSES  IN  CITIES. 
LESS  DEMAND  FOR  HAY 


While  everyone  has  observed   the 
rapid    decrease    in    the    number    of 
horses    used    for    draft    purposes    in 
the  cities   and   the   still    more   rapid 
decrease  in  driving  horses  the  actual 
extent  of  the  change  and  the  effect 
that  it  has  had  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  have  not  been  fully  realiz- 
ed.    In   1910   according  to  the  U.  S. 
Census  there  were  128.000.000  hors- 
es In  New  York  City;     by  1917   tho 
number    had    decreased    to    108.000 
and  according  to    the    recent  stable- 
census  of  the  Board  of  Health  there 
are  now  only    76,000   horses,      a   de- 
crease  of   nearly    30    percent    in    the 
last   two   years.      While    the   number 
of  horses  on  the  farms  has  changed 
but  little,   the  number  In   the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state  is  probably  a 
100,000   less  than   it  was   ten   years 
ago,  and  in  consequence,  the  demand 
for  market    hay    in   this  state   alone 
has  decreased  by  a  third  of  a  million 
tons.      This   furnishes   a   partial    ex- 
planation for  the  fact  that  the  acre- 
age of  hay  In  New  York  state  Is  now 
about    400,000      acres  less   than    the 
average   10   years  ago.     Hay  is  now 
relatively  cheap  in  proportion  to  the 
price     of    other    farm    products    and 
horses  are  selling  for  little  more  than 
half  of  what   It  costs  to  raise  them. 
They  are  cheaper  than  they  were  five 
years  ago.     The  increase  of  automo- 
biles and  trucks  has  been  so  rapid  of 
late  that  farmers  have  not  been  able 
to    adjust     their     methods     to     the 
changed  conditions. 
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Get  Tke  Best 

ASK  tie  driver  of  an  automobile  stage  running  to  tlie  Jeer 
^  country  wKat  is  Lis  ckoice  in  a  rifle  and  an\munition.  Ir  he 
Kuntfl.  he  ia  almost  Bure  to  say  Remington  UMC.  No  one  i» 
better  atle  to  appreciate  tne  best. 

Moclcm  minJeJ,  well  informed  sportsmen  tke  world  over  kave  come  to  depend  upon 
Remington  UMC  for  tke  meet  important  improvements  in  tkeirekooting  equipment. 
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JO.  J2  and  .35  for  tkese  rifles.  ^ 

Remington  UMC  rifles  and  ammunition  of  identical  dcsijln,  t'ong  witk  the 
otker  Remington  UMC  products,  were  awarded  tke  Grand  Pri»e  gold  me<U. 
kigkest  konor  "for  modem  firearms  and  ammunition,"  at  tke  Panama-Pacifxc 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1916. 

Tkere  •n  now  more  tkan  82.700  Remington  UMC  dealers  in  tke  United 
States  —  anotker  important  point  of  value  in  Remington  UMC  Serrice. 
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Sweet  clover  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  pasture  crop  for  hogs.     It 
usually  Is  seeded  alone  and  pastured 
for  two  seasons.      The   hogs  may  he 
turned   on   the  fields  as  soon   as  the 
plants   have   made   a   6-inch   growth. 
Prom    this    time    until    late    fall     an 
abundance  of  forage  is   produced   as 
pasturing  induces  the  plants  to  send 
out  many  tender,  succulent  branches. 
Pasturing  the  second  season  may  he- 
fin  as  soon  as  the  growth  starts  in 
the  spring.     If  the  field  Is  not  close- 
ly grazed  the  second  season  It  Is  ad- 
visable to  clip   it  occasionally,   leav- 
ing an   8-inch  stubble,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce   a    more    succulent    growth. — 
Leonard  F.  Strickler. 


In  South  Dakota  they  say  that  the 
state's  hens  in  1917  added  as  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state  as  all  the 
vegetables,  fruits,  honey,  flax  and 
rye  combined.  Credit  one  to  the 
woman,  for  the  farm  flock  is  often 
'h»  housewife's  charge. 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 
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STN0F8IS 

iiie   of    the   new   minister   (or   the    „KeKUl»r 
:?:tVr..-^"rri'.''«^.    B^we^n   the   .wo__. 
=t''e^''i<he'rccer.nrUr.c:.oe. 


"  'Course  you    can,    Keziah.      But 


clear  out.      I  don't  want   to   be   put 
thru  my  catechism  yet  a  while." 

"No,  you  mustn't  go.  I  want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Ellery.  You  sit  out  on 
the  wash  bench  by  the  back  door  till 
I  get  rid  of  whoever  'tis  that's  corn- 
in'.     Scoot!" 

Nat  "'scooted,'  stoppng  to  snatch 
UP  his  hat  as  he  ran.  Keziah  went 
into  the  dining  room  and  admitted 
Captain  Zebedee  Mayo,  who  was 
panting    from    the    exertion    of    his 

walk. 

"Whew!"  puffed  Captain  Zeb, 
mopping  his  forehead.  "How  be  you. 
Keziah?  What?  You  ain't  all  alone! 


"Then    don't    say    another     word 


rith 


r'^"re4?:  - 'J^'  ;^  /r^iH^ 

he    wi.he,    to    .t'^r   .n.e.«^     "he    .^J'^unity. 
:;TXo'   '4  to^ntf  i.e   -H  -.  JC-e^ 

meet  .(Ur  the  oieetinK  .y™^n,.  ^^^    ;„ 

h.r    home.,.   .T>'*  ^^/»;>f,;^d    loTer    o* 


Hee»    — 
l>«rt,    bearinc 
Kc<i>h. 


N>t. 


open  door.  The  kitchen  clock  ticked 
loud  in  the  silence. 

"All  right,"  he  said  at  last.  "All 
right,  but  I'm  goin'  to  keep  on  hop- 
in'." 

"You  mustnt,  Nat." 

"Keziah,  when  you  set  your  foot 
down  you're  pretty  stubborn;  tout 
I've  got  somethn'  of  a  foot  myself. 
You  remember  you  said  so  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Hi.  hum!  Well, 
speakin'  of  dad  reminds  me  that  I'm 
kind  of  worried  about  him." 

"You  are?     Why?     Isn't  he  well? 
'Pretty  well,  but  he  ain't  strong 


gab    machines   by    this 
they  been  and  gone?" 

"No,  they  haven't  been.  I —  My 
land,  my  pie!" 

She  rushed  into  the  kitchen  and 
snatched  the  pastry  from  the  oven. 
Her  new  caller  followed  her. 

"So  they  ain't  b«en.  hey?"  he  said. 
"That's  (lueer." 

"Elkanah's  here.  He's  in  there 
with  the  minister  now." 

"He  is?  Glvln'  the  young  feller 
Hall  Columby,  I  cal'late.  Well.  now. 
he  shan't.     He.  he!     When  they  told 
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Sunday  clothes  on.  Lordy,  how  the 
rest  of  us  did  holler!  but  you  never 
cracked  a  smile.  If  you'd  seon  your- 
self when  we  hauled  you  in!  whiHk- 
ers  run n in'  salt  water;      beaver  hat 

lookin'  like  a  drownded  kitten " 

"There!  There!  Never  mind  that. 
I  think  you'll  find  a  good  many  of 
the  socii'ty  feel  as  1  do.  shocked  and 
—hum — ha! — sorry.  I'm  surprised 
they  haven't  been  here  to  say  so.  " 

"I  expefted  them,"  reniiirked  the 
minister. 

"So  did  I,"  chimed  in  Captain  Zeb. 
"nut  I  callate  to  know  why  they 
ain't  been.  They're  all  too  busy  crow- 
Hammond 
fetched  the  packet  home  last  night. 
What?  You  ain't  heard?  Great  fish- 
hooks!   fs  the  best  thing  ever ' 

"I've  heard  about  it,"  snapped  El- 
kanah  impaflently.  "Mr.  Kllery,  I'm 
glad  you  realize  that  your  action  wan 
a  mistake  and  I  will  take  pains  to 
have   that    immejitly   made   plain    to 


"You  ain't  heard,  Keziah.  have 
you?"  broke  in  Zebedee.  "Nor  yon. 
Mr.  Ellery?  Well.  I  must  tell  yoti. 
Here's  where  1  gain  a  lap  on  Didama 

Rogers.      Seems   the   Deborah   S. 

that's  the  packet's  name.   Mr.  Ellery 


-— TTTTrather  guess  Zeb    like   last  night's  foolishness.      Grace    the   '^''^P-      ""^    "■*  ^^^  ^.j^.    ^.,nd   and   sky  clear  as  a   bell 

^*»'  '^^'JiJ/ riav    have    sug-    tells    me    that    the    doctor    says    he    ^oor^^'^t.?  ",•.'.  If   neilJbors    all    they  hadn't  much  more'n  got  . 


Mayo  or   somebody   may 
gested  It  to  him  flrst.  but  ^ 

"Humph!     1  rather  guess  so.  too 
.•Well,     you     can't      always    tell, 
sometimes  when  you   really   get  In- 
side of  a  person  you  find  a  generous 
streak  that 


got  mslde  of  Elkanah  would  And 
nothln'  but  Elkanah  there,  and 
'twould  be  crowded  at  that.  So  he  s 
talkln'  to  the  new  parson,  hey?  Boss- 
In'  him,  too,  I'll  bet." 

.•I    ain't    so    sure.      Mr.      Ellery  s 
but   he's   got    a   mind   of   hU 


..pretty  well,  but  he  ain't  strong.    "-,»>«-  \*';."\'";t    TaXe  him  it    -she    hauled    out    of    Boston    night 
and  he  gets  too  excited  over  things    and-go-fetch-it  what  was  due  n  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^   ^^^^ 

like   last  night's  foolishness.      Grace    the   chapel   lasjn.ght  J^  y)-^  "^  ;-|    ^J.^'^   ^„^,   ^,^  ^,^„  ,3  ,   ,,„.     But 

they  hadn't  much  more'n  got  outside 
of  Minot's  'fore  the  fog  shut  down, 
thickern  gruel  for  a  sick  rich  man. 
The  *lnd  held  till  'long  toward 
niornln";  then  she  flattened  to  a  dead 
calm.  Bije  Perry,  the  mate,  he 
spun  the  yarn  to  me,  and  he  j-aid 
'twas  thick  and  flat  as  ever  he  see 
and  kept  gettin'  no  bett«r  fast. 

"They  drifted  along  till  noon  time 
and   then    they   was  somewhere-)  out 


must  be  careful  or  he'll  drop  off  sud 
den  some  of  these  days.  He  had  a 
Shock  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  little 
one,  and  I've  been  anxious  about 
him  ever  since.  I've  got  to  go  to 
New   York  off   and   on    for   the   next 


dows.  She  said  the  neighbors  all 
thought  I  was  loony,  anyhow,  and  I 
needn't  prove  it  to  'em.  He,  he! 
But  Elkanah  ain't  got  any  funny 
bone.  He's  as  solemn  as  a  stuffed 
owl.   and   he'll—  Well.   I'm   goin'    to 


■ak  that  .„v.hodv  that    month;  after  that  I  hope  to  be  home    put   my  oar 

Not  in  a  Daniels.     Anybody  in  ^^    ^^^_  ^^^  j  ^^ 


in.      I'm  parish  conimit- 


young, 

''"'captain  Hammond  chuckled  and 
slapped  his  knee. 

•Ho  ho!"  he  laughed.  "I  ve  been 
hearln'  somethin'  about  that  mind. 
Went  to  the  chapel  last  night,  I  un- 
derstand, and  he  and  dad  had  a  set- 
to.  Oh,  I  heard  about  it!  Wish  I 
might  have  been  there." 

"How  does  your  father  act  about 

it?" 

"  'Bout  the   way  a    red-hot    stove 

acts  when   you    spill     water    on    if. 

every  time  he  thinks  of  the  minister 

he  sizzles.      Ho,   ho!      1  do   wish      I 

could  have  been  there." 
"What   does   Grace   say?" 
"Oh      she    doesn't    say    much.     I 

wouldn't  wonder  If  she  felt  the  way 

1    do,    tho   we   both   keep   quiet.      lU 


for  a  s^U  and  1  can  keep  an  eye  on  tee,  too,  I  cal'late.  and  1  ve  got    ome 

him.      Keziah.   if   you'll      listen      I'll  thin'   to  say.  eveji   if   I  wa  n  t   ch.is 

Whisper  somethin'  to  you— religion's  tened  Daniels.     Here  goe«. 

a  good    thing  and    so's    a    mustard         He  headed  ^^\l^\^''^r'..  „,  ^^e    [n  the  bay,  but  that's  about  all  .you 

piaster,  but  both  of  'em  can  be  put  fore  he  crossed  th     ^^resh"  -l  of  the    in     h  y   ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^.  ^^^^ 

on   too  strong.      Dad   is  iust   a  little    kitchen   ^"Y'',,;^:'/  ^jj^'^^.^pra^n    sputterin'    like   a    pair   of   fried  eeK 
mite     crazy     on     Come-Ou.ers.     I'm    ^^X^^^:::^  ZZ..     an'd  he 

fidgeted.      The   minister    looked    de- 

termlnetl  hut  calm. 

•Ahoy     there.     Elkanah!"     hailed 

Zebedee  cheerfully.       '  'Mornin',   Mr 


afraid." 

"Oh,  no,  I  guess  not!  You  must- 
n't worry.  How  did  Grace  look  to 
you?" 

"Like  the  harbor  light  on  a  stormy 


and  Lafayette  Gage  and  Emulous 
peters — they're  Denboro  folks.  Mr. 
Ellery.  and  about  sixteen  pints 
t'other  side  of  no  account-  they  wa" 
the   only    passengers    aboard    except 


•Like  the  harbor  light  on  a  stormy    Z*'^^'''*  J"*""":'  "  .     -„.„.  counsel,    Nat  Hammond,  and  they  put  in  their 
night.     She's  a  brick,  that  girl,  and    Ellery.   Been  havln    officers  ^^^^^^       ^^^^       ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^ 


gets  prettier  every  minute.  Wonder 
to  me  some  of  the  young  chaps  down 
here  don't  carry  her  off  by  main 
strength.  She'll  make  somebody  a 
good  wife.' 


have  you?" 

"Good    morning 
said  the  minister. 

"  'Mornin',       Zebedee 
Elkanah.      "I 


Captain   Mayo, 


time  playin'  high  low  Jack  in  the 
cabin.  Thp  lookout  was  for'anl 
tootin'   a  tin   horn   and   his    bellerin' 

eoeu.:.  grunted    was  the  most  excitin'  thing  goin'  on. 

have— hum— ha!—    After  dinner^corned  beef  and  cab 


"Ura-hm. 


„..e-..„  ,o„ .«.  ":„'"«„c..,„v- '-"'-•';  r„T;:",ir."r.r 


thought  of  her  that  way  yourself? 

"Keziah!" 

"Well,  don't  get  mad.  I  think  a 
lot  of  Grace,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
one I'd  rather  see  you  marry." 

"I   do.      Keziah,   that's  enough   of 

that.     Are  you  and   dad   In  partner-    u^.^.- -     -  ^  

Ship    to   get    me   spliced    and    out    of    parish  committee  approves  of.     .xo— 


1    do,    tho   we   both   ^««P  ^"•«'     \^^    the  wav?  He  was  at  me  this  mornin'    er-hum-ha!    no!" 
tell   you   between   ourselves  and    the    the  ..^^^^  ^  explained 


ship's  pump,  that  1  sort  of  glory  in 
the  young  chap's  spunk." 

"Good!     So  do  I.    1  »*«  him. " 
"See   here.    Keelah!      I'm     gettin' 
frightened.     You  ain't    settln'    your 
cap  to  be  a  parson's  wife,  are  you? 

Because ■" 

"Don't  be  slly.  I  might  adopt  him. 
but  that's  all,  I  guess  " 

Her  friend  leaned  forward. 
"Keziah,"       he      said      earnestly, 
"there's    no    sense   in    your    slavin' 
yourself  to  death  here.     I  can  think 

ood  deal 
that.      Pleasant 

and  I'd  do  my  best  to  make  it  pleas- 
ant for  you.     You're  only  got  to  say 


age 


thoui;h 

;■.":,    C,  „...h  vir    Fllerv      I    its  next  door  to  cannibalism  to  put 

fair  of  last  n  ghl  «ith  Mr.  ^^^^^  ,„  ^,,  mouth-after  dinner 

•£=;•;  -s-  •:■:=.=  ~F  "••--"  - 

"  -      »•-         in  his  larboard  ear. 

•'  'Stand  by!'  roars  Nat.  'It's  a 
squall,  dead  astern  and  coniin'  ahil- 
In!  Ill  take  her.  'Blje.  You  let>k 
out  for  them  tops'ls.' 

"So  Nat  grabs  the  wh<'el  and  'Bije 
tears  for'ard  and  sends  the  two  IC 
mast  hands  aloft  on  the  jump.  Zach 
w;ts  skipper,  but  all  he  done  wa- 
rare  around  and  holler  and  trip  ci*^r 
his  own  feet.  Oh,  he's  a  prize  sailor. 
he  l3!  Don't  talk  to  me  about  tb»ni 
Fosters!      I 


'And  I  explained  to  Captain  Dan- 
iels," observed  the  minister,  "that  I 
Wfiit  there  for  what  seemed  to  me 
g,u.d  reasons,  and.  as  they  did  seem 
to  me  good  at  the  time.  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  having  gone.     It  was  an 


along  the  same  line.  Don't  say 
anything  like  that  again,  even  in 
fun.     You  know  why." 

"All  right,  all  right.     Now  tell  me 
about    yourself.      Have    you    had      a 

good  vovage?     How  do  you  like  your    „.^. 

owners'     How  did  Zach  Foster  ever    honest  mistake  on  my  part  and  I  may 
get^the    packet    In    thru    yesterdays    -«4«;--';^,^,y_..  ^,,,„  Elkan- 

%oyage     was     all     right.     Some  ah.     Captain   Zez  ^^^^-'P^'j;^^^. 

rugged  weather  on  the  trip  out,  but  "Don't     worry  ^^^-\'^l^Xl^^ 

homeward  bound  we  slid  along  like  a  Mr.   Ellery,"   he  said  -»'^  e-P*^-*; 

-.If  t-o-dea.h  here.     I  can  think    slush  ---on    a    K^eased  J.    ^  'J  or    about    the^^  parish    c^omm.tte^^    ^^ 

of  a  good  deal  plasanter  berth  than    Owners  a  e  »"  '■'«ht_  G^d  P« 'P"-  ^  ^^^^-                   j„    „eath    over    what         "it    h. 

?hat.      Pleasanter  for   me.      anyhow,    ever  1  sailed  for.      As  for  Zach   and  us^are^^    ^^    ^^^^^     Hammond.      We    one  tops'! 

back     and  think   it's  a  mighty  good  joke.     You 

rh^wo^nnd-N^^wVli-then-aU-I    forth  on  the  chair,  which  creaked  in  didn't    know,    of    course,    and    what 
can    do   IS    hope   thra  another    voy-    sympathy..      ^^^     ^^^^^       ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the   housekeeper.      "Don't    do    that! 
That     chair    wasn't    made    for    ele- 


•Please  don't.  Nat.     You  know." 
"No,  I  don't  know." 
"Well,   perhaps   you   don't.    But    I 
know.     I  like  you,  Nat.     I  count  on 


phants  to  use." 

'Hey?      'Tls    pretty    weak    in 


the 
voras  the  rtrarg^ht'est," truest  friend  knees,  ain't  it?  Dad  ^o^U^^^y 
rve  got  and  I  want  to  keep  on  'twas  a  piece  with  the  CTeed  of  hose 
cot^tln'  on  you  just  that  way.  that  owned  it.  I  -  What  s  tha  ? 
count  n      uu  Somebody's    comin'.      I'm    going    to 

Mayn  t  1" 


you  did  was  done  innocent.     He!  he! 
he'     Did  vou  lay  him  out.  hey?  " 

"Zebedee,"  began  Captain  Daniels. 
"1  must  say  I  can't  see  anything  to 

laugh  at." 
'  "You  never  cotild.  Elkanah.  1  re- 
member that  time  when  you  and  me 
and  some  of  the  fillers  home  from 
sea  went  out  sailin'  and  the  boom 
knocked   you    overboard     with     your 


•Nobody  is   talkin'  about  'em  but 
you  Zeb."  observed  Keziah  dryly.  "^' 
How  about  the  squall?" 

fm    'fore    they    got    even 
one  tops'l   clewed   down.      That  one 
the  foretops'l      'twas,     split  to  rar 
The   main  tops'l   was  set.   and   wb*" 
the  squall  struck,  the  rotten  old  top- 
mast went  by  the  board  'Kerrash  o^ 
'Course  splinters  flew  like  all  po«s«'^ 
cd,  and  one  of  'em,  about  a  foot  lonr 
sailed    past    Nat's    head.      where    h' 
stood   heavin'   his  whole    weight    o" 
the  wheel,  and  lit  right  on  the  bin- 
n.icle.  smai'hln'  It  to  matches. 

•Thf-y    !«ay    Nat    never    paid    »»'' 
1i>;tst      attention,    no    more'n    il    •  ' 


chunk  of  wood  had  been  a  June  bug 
buzzin'  past.  He  just  held  that 
wheel  hard  down  and  that  saved  the 
patket.  She  come  around  and  put 
her  nose  dead  in  tho  wind  just  In 
time.  As  'twas,  'Bije  says  there  was 
a  second  when  the  water  by  lior  lee 
rail  looked  right  underneath  him  as 
he  hung  onto  the  deck  with  linger 
nails  and   teeth. 

"Well,  there  they  was,  afloat,  Imt 
with  their  upper  riggin'  gone  and 
the  compass  smashed  flat.  A  howlln' 
no'thwester  blowin'  and  fog  thick  as 
ever.  Zach  was  a  wliimperin'.  ful- 
getin'  old  woman.  Lafayette  and 
Emulous  was  prayin'  In  the  scuppers 

and  that  ain't  an  exercise  they're 

used  to.  neither — and  ever  'Bije  was 
mighty  shook  up  and  worried  —  he 
says  he  was  himself.  But  Nat  Ham- 
mond was  as  cool  and  refreshin'  as 
the  bottom  of  my  Veil  up  home. 

"  'Better  clear  away  the  mess 
aloft,  hadn't  you?'  he  says  to  the 
skipper. 

"Zach  said  he  guessed  so;  he  wa'- 
n't  sure  of  nothin'.  However,  they 
cleared  It  away,  and  incidentally 
'Bije  >anked  the  prayer  meet  in'  out 
of  the  scuppers  and  set  'em  to  work. 
Then  Nat  suggests  gettin'  the  spare 
compass  and,  lo.  and  behold  you! 
there  wa'n't  any.  Compasses  cost 
money  and  money's  made  to  keep,  so 
Zach  thinks. 

"So  there  they  was.  Wind  was 
fair,  or  ought  to  be.  but  'twas  blow- 
In'  hard  and  so  thick  you  couldn't 
hardly  see  the  jib  boom.'  Zach  he 
wanted  to  anchor,  then  he  didn't, 
then  he  did.  and  so  on.  Noliody  paid 
much  attention  to  him. 
■  ••  'What'll  we  do.  Nat?'  says  'Bije. 
He  knew  who  was  the  real  seaman 

aboard. 

"  'Keep  her  as  she  is.  dead  afore 
It.  if  vou  ask  me,'  says  Nat.  'Guess 
we'll  hit  the  broadside  of  the  cape 
somewheres   if   this   gale   holds.* 

"So  they  kept  her  as  she  was.  And 
it  got  to  be  night  and  they  knew 
thev'd  ought  to  be  'most  onto  the 
edge  of  th*-  flats  off  here.  If  their 
reck'nin'  was  nigh  right.  They  hove 
the  lead  and  got  five  fathom.  N<> 
flats  about  that. 

"Zach  was  for  anchorin'  again. 
•What  do  .vou  think.  Nat?'  asks  'Blje. 

"  'Anchor,  of  course,  if  you  want 
to.'  Nat  says.  'You're  runnin'  this 
craft.     I'm  only  passenger.' 

••  But  what  do  you  think?'  whines 
Zach     'Can't  you  tell  us  what  you  do 

thitk?' 

"■Well,  if  'twas  me,  I  wouldn't 
anchor  till  I  had  to.  Probly  'twill 
fair  off  to-morrow,  but  if  it  shouldn't 
we  might  have  to  lay  out  here  all 
day.  Anyhow,  we'd  have  to  wait  for 
a  full  tide.' 

••  'I'm  afraid  we're  off  the  course.' 
says  'Bije.  'else  we'd  been  acrost  the 
bar  by  this  time.' 

••  'Well.'  Nat  tells  him.  'If  we  are 
off  the  course  and  too  far  inshore, 
we  would  have  made  the  bar— the 
Bayport  bar— if  not  the  Trumet  one. 
And  if  we're  off  the  course  and  loo 
far  out.  we'd  ought  to  have  deeper 
water  than  five  fathom,  hadn't  we? 
Course  I'm  not  sure,  but— What's 
tliat.  landsman?' 

"  'Three  and  a  half,  sir.'  says  the 
feller  with  the  lead.  That  showe.' 
they  was  edgin'  jn  somewheres.  Na' 
he  sniffed,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
dog  catchln'  a  scent,  so  'Bije  de- 
clares. 

"  '1  can  smell  home.'  he  says. 
"Three  fathom   the  lead   give  'em. 
then   two  and   a   half,     then   a  scant 
two.  They  was  drawin'  six  feet.  Zach 
couldn't  stand  it. 

"  'I'm  goin'  to  anchor,'  he  squeals, 
frantic.  'I  believe  were  plumb  over 
to  Wellmouth  and  drlvln'  right  onto 
Horsefoot  Shoal.' 


"  'It's  cither  that  or  the  liar.' 
chimes  in  'Bije.  'And  whichever  'tis, 
we  can't  anchor  in  the  middle  of  it.' 

•■  But  what'll  we  do?'  sliouts 
Zach.  'Can't  nobody  say  somethin' 
to  do?' 

"  'Tell  you  I  smell  home,'  says 
Nat.  calm  and  chipper,  'and  I'd  laiow 
that  smell  if  I  met  it  in  Jeridio.  Ha! 
there  she  deepens  again.  That  was 
tho  liar  and   we're  over  it.' 

"The  wind  liad  gone  down  to  a 
stiff  sailin'  breeze,  and  the  old  Debliy 
S.  slapped  along  afore  it.  Sometimes 
there  was  twelve  foot  under  her 
keel  and  sometimes  eight  or  nine. 
Once  'twas  only  seven  and  a  half. 
Zach  and  'Bije  both  looked  at  each 
other.    b\il    Nat   onlv  smiled. 

"  'Oh.  you  can  langh!'  hollers 
Zach.  '  "Ti-'n't  your  vessel  you're 
runnin'  Into  danger.  Yoti  ain't  paid 
out  your  good  money 


"Nat  never  answered:  but  he  stop- 
ped   smilin'. 

"And  all  to  once  the  water  deep- 
ened. Hammond  swung  her  up  into 
the  wind. 

"  'Now  you  can  anchor.'  says  he. 
"  'And  'bout  time.  too.  T  guess*, 
says  'Bije.  'T  cal'late  the  skipper's 
right.  This  is  Horsefoot  and  we're 
right  between  the  .shoals.  Yes.  sir. 
and  I  hear  breakers.  Lively  there!' 
"  'Breakers  or  not,*  savs  he  'I 
tell  you  I've  smelt  home  for  the  last 
half  hour.  Now.  by  the  jtimpln* 
Moses.  I  can  taste  it!' 

"And  inside  of  a  couple  of  shakes 
come  the  rain.  It  poured  for  a  while 
and  '^hen  the  fog  cleared.  Right 
acrost  their  i)ows  was  Trumet.  with 
the  town  clock  strikln*  ten  Over 
the  tint  place  between  the  hills  they 
could  see  the  light  on  the  ocean  side. 
And  tbev  \\a^  anchored  right  In  the 
deep  hole  inside  the  breakwater,  as 
sure  as  I'm  knee  high  to  a  marlln 
spike! 

"  'Bije  just  stared  at  Hammond 
with  his  mouth  open. 

"  'Nat,'  says  he,  'you're  a  seaman. 
If  I  do  say  It.  I  thought  T  was  a 
pretty  good  bay  pilot,  bi.t  I  can't 
steer  n  vessel  without  a  compass 
thru  a  night  as  black  as  Pharaoh's 
Egypt,  and  in  a  thick  fog  besides, 
and  land  her  square  on  top  of  her 
moorin's.  If  mv  hat  wa'n't  sloshln' 
around  thirty  mile  astern.  I  snum  If 
I  wouldn't  take  It  off  to  you  this 
minute!' 

"  'Nat,'  stammers  Zach.  'I  must  say 

I • 

"Nat  snapped  him  shut  like  a  to- 
bacco box.  'You  needn't.'  says  he. 
'But  I'll  say  this  to  you.  Zach  Foster. 
When  I  undei  take  to  handle  a  ves- 
sel I  handle  her  best  T  know  how. 
and  the  fact  that  I  don't  own  her 
makes  «no  difference  to  me.  You  Just 
put  that  down  somewheres  so  you 
won't  forget  it.' 

"And  this  mornin'."  crowed  Cap- 
tain Zeb»dee.  concluding  his  long 
yarn,  "after  that,  mind  you.  that 
lubber  Zach  Foster  is  around  town 
tellin'  folks  that  his  schooner  had 
Aeen  over  the  course  so  often  she 
couldn't  get  lost.  She  found  her  way 
hoMie  herself.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

The  two  members  of  the  parish 
committee  left  the  parsonage  soon 
after  Captain  Mayo  had  finished  his 
story.  Elkanah  had  listened  with 
growing  Irritation  and  impatience. 
Zebedee  lingered  a  mimient  behind 
his  comjianions. 

"Don't  you  fret  yourself  about 
what  happened  last  night.  Mr.  El- 
lery,** he  whispered.  "It'll  be  all 
right.  'Course  nobody'd  want  you  to 
keep  up  chtiimnin*  in  with  Come- 
Outers.  but  what  you  said  to  old 
Eben'll  square  you  this  time.  So 
long." 

(Continued  Next  Week.i 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Find  out  how  to  save 
tons  of  fuel  this  winter 
and  yet  enjoy  better  heating! 


PUT  in  a  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  Furnace  and  flood 
your  house  with  moist, 
healthful  heat  at  a  saving 
of  li  to  3/2  on  fuel  cost. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  your  house  comfortably. 
And  thousands  of  installations 
prove  the  sincerityof  this  writ- 
ten guarantee.      The  Mueller 


Pipeless  is  so  designed  and  con- 
structed that  it  never  fails. 

Mueller  heating  engineers 
designed  a  better  pipeless  furnace 
because  they  had  62  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  building  of  heat- 
ing systems.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scien- 
tifically and  correctly  applies  the 
laws  of  air  circulation  and  givea 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  home 
owners. 


{•fl^n 


It  is  properly  ond  acurately  proportioo«d  throughout.     Eight  .ixe»— one  to 
fit  ever/home.     Easy  and  ineipensive  to  initaU.     Bums  all  fuel.. 


The  interesting  book.  "The 
Modern  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home, "eiplainsin  detail 
the  many  featuresof  construc- 
tion that  make  it  possible  fc«- 
the    Mueller  Pipelesa  Furnace 

L.J.Mu«lUrFurnaceCo.,  222Reed  St.,  Milwaukae.  Wi 
Makers  of  Heating  Sustemi  of  A II  Kinds  Since  1857 


to  give  such  dependable 
heating  service  andstiUsav; 
youtonsof fuel.  We'Uglad- 
ly  send  it  to  you  FREE — 
just  fill  out  and  mail  in  the 
coupon— NOW  I 


222Bn4Strsti 


PcaBfrlriBia  Di>trikatsri 
F«»t  Put  Sapbly  Co  .  Pittburib.  P». 
W.  A.  C.«  *  S.a  Ml«.  C...  ScraalM.  P.. 
RaabSaMlr  Co.,  Uacaatcr.  Pi.    - 
KrllMr  S.»»lT  *  Ml..  C.  .  PkiU***»    P. 
20  atkcT  distribstiai  paiats.     Inat^t* 
■tj-Mut  I*  lar  part  •<  lk«  cosatrr. 

/ 
/ 


/ 


Khrtikac,  Wis. 
/'  Gentlemen:  — 

•      Without  obligation 
y  on  my  part,  please 

y        (end   me    your    free 
/  booklet  "The    Modern 

•  Method  of  Heating  Your 

y  Home"  and  name  of  near- 

est dealer  who  can  show  me 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace. 

/  Name ' 


A 


y  Postoffice- 


You  Can  Put  It  Up 

Yourself 

If  It's  a 


mONROE 

PIPELESS 
HEATER 


IF  your  local.hcatlng  man  is  too 
busy  -  put  it  up  yourself. 
It's  but  little  more  than  setting  up 
a  stove  when  made  the  way  the 
Monroe  is  made,  with  its  square 
housing,  all  in  separate  sections 
that  go  together  with  screws. 
Simple  enough  to  cut  the  one  hole 
for  the  register. 

The  one  heater,  with  its  one  pipe 
and  one  register  will  satisfactorily 


heat'evcry  room  In  the  average 

house. 

Because  of  the  Monroe  Tubular 

Construction,  you  get  a  surprising 

amount  of  heat  from  surprisingly 

little  coal. 

We  make  no  extravagant  claims. 

but   we  are  ready  to  show  you 

figure  facts. 

Send   for  circular.     Have  every 

room  in  your  house  cozy  and  warm. 


}VDl.SliV     HC'^TINC*   ConfANV 

JVKACUSK,  N.  1  . 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing   to  AdNertisers 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

riiilaUilpliia,    I'a.,    Nov.    6.    lUiO- 
The  arrivrfls  of    puuioes    froiu  day    In   day 
have    been    juBt    aboiil    i-Mual    to    tli.-    luarkit 
requireouenta  uud<T   a   tiriii    artivt-  di-inaml  bo 
theri'   has   been   no  «iiuuiulatio»  ami  a  bitler 
tone    at    lh«   hittlier    prices    wliicli    wire  iiolid 
in    these    coluraii*    lu»l    week        New       .lersey 
Uiaut.  are  b«lli»K  at  i$3.t)ll(.i  3.t).>   |.er  100„lh. 
Ktt.k    wilh    the   No.   -J's    al   »J.a.>(..  J  J<).      f ho 
i-ound  sto.k  in   l.-.0-lb.  sa.ks  hrin^  from  »4(.i 
4  10  per  Baik.     The  I'eniia.   i>otatoe»  coiitiiiua 
ti    hr.ns    the    top    pri.es   o.f    the    ni.ir»et    s.<   • 
ne   at   Sj.O.V,. -.90    per   cwl.   for   the    general 
fin.    with    the    extra    fa.io     at    $J.9vM.,3    per 
cwt        The    New    V..rk    Stale    iKitaluea    show 
,.raetie»lly    no   change    fn.m    last   week   ex.ept 
hat  there  .8  some   p.K>r,  r  Nlo.k   whuh  makes 
the  wider  ra,.«e  of  »J.:in(..  li.OU  l"T  •*  ;  1    » 
KaKtern    Shore    seeou.l     .Pop     !•.    now     o»     tl.6 
mirkel  and  seHin«  from  »a..-.(»(".  ■»•-••  ^''-'I'Xv 
rel.        I'otatuea     hauled     in     I'y      'I'"      "'"":' f 
farmers    remain    un.l,a..Ked    at      »''^I"»     >"• 
piostly    with   the   extra   fancy    »'*•'•''',';-"; 
The    trade    is    ifivinK     New    J  "•'•'>     K™.' 
sweet    iwtatoes    the    pr.  ference   iver    the    ^.as 
urn    .Shore   stock.      Tliere   were   three  curs  of 
K..tern    Shore   sweeln  ofT.red    today    1-"     «W 
net     a     rather     slow     deim.nd    *t.,.»''-^''    .''" 
barrel   for   the   No.    Is   with   No.   "J  s   at  »-■-'' 
•."        New   .Ier«ey    sweet    ,K,laloe*    are   quite 
active   at  ».-..-f.<*l    per   basket   '"'   f^"-   J,   >,7," 
lows      with    reds    br.nBinis    from    8(>r«  »l.ll'. 
.nd    No     r«   of    l*'h    yeJlows    and    reds    seU 
ing   from  3i)(o  60c  as   to  *iie,  .Southern  'k  ams 
are    very    plentiful    and    me.Minit   a   ►W.w    mar 
ket   at  $a.7J(<i,  :l.-'»    P"*''    I'af*''- 
VefieUbles 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


With  the  season  of  nearby   Kre.n  and   wax 
hean.    pra.tie.nv    at    an    end.    shi,m.entH   from 
\""ni'a  and  the  Canolinas  are  now   in  order^ 
'nhi.    m7.ri.inir   a   car  of    VirEinia  green   beans 
sMd    »"t   Vi"'»"' 2  -"'    per    half  barrel    hamrr 
and  a  car  of  South  larolinas  sold  at  «..i»0' 
S    ,.er    thirds  barrel     b.nmper    for    l*th    «re.jn 
ind    wax.      -V    few    Hondas   were  .here  by   ex- 
t?es.    which    s..id    at    hiKher    prices        Ma  by 
bnnch     beets    are    hrmer    "«,  .»l'  '' *     L^*!  ",, 
l.iin.-lipH       The  loo^e   be.ls  ore  lower  ai  *i    •" 
ft""  jrper     barrel.        Hrussel      «l'~',"»   ,"" 
more    .flentiful   from    l-nK    Island    ""J  •^"'"« 
mostly  at  I.V..  l»c  p.  r  «"-;»*''''  \.^;'' cH 
.t   20C    and  aoine   tKwr  as   tow   a»   l-r.      "Lao 
ba.e    shows  •  Jittle   advance  over    last   week, 
iuh   N     Y.   State   Danish    no*  artlmj  .t   »J0 
tn  \-\     i.er    ton      and     l>«me«itic    «t     f2l>'"  -^- 
gefrbr.ll  sT.  -lies  ,<>'  '-Jirr  V  ".Xs' o'5 
(ron.   the  vicinity   "«    "'iff*  "j   ^„    ^rlJe     for 

;:;!;ii*frra^vtrv.S'^o/if;nyM>iery 

ir  unwashed  range   from  ♦■»'">».  J'"  Vj,'- 
few  southern  cucumbers  are  mak  n«  tieir  ap 
lelr«ce   on    the    market    and   .elhn«   .round 
51   ■"box.      Ek«  plant,   "e  very  «-.rce  and 
Jooi    «)uthern    stock    .»    """"J  ,''    V.^^^aoc 

h  T  ^:^^''::  '^  »<^ 

rr.u/r"  K!nc'y»Nr  Triey-^etf  £i: 
2™  ^nd  ac  ire  at  »2  f.i  3  per  box  with. ham- 
i>er»  brin«inic  from  »l(.il7a.  /l»r"  t,,;? 
I.r  &t  lettuce  from  California  here  this 
^'rn.n,  which  *.ld  '~»  »*-"«'- ^^J""  ^r 
Virginia  lettuce  is  arriving  in  very  !»•' 
ou/itv  and  selling  at  low  prices.  Lima  be«ns 
2re    l.>wer    due    tS    the    fact    «'•'<'»;''>,  s'J 

•&  Va   per   bisk'et  or   »-"J-      M-"'^ 

Ex-ipro^tV-^^n  :!ur»t  p'rvir.:^, 

ed    thro    the   rer^nt    hot    weather,      and   while 
^th     the     colder     weather      now      Pr*'»«  « 
Jhere  ii  .  better  demand,   prices  »"  •>^JJ"« 
no  ^provement.      sales    ranging    from   «»* 
3  75    per    loo  lb.    sack    as    to    quality.      Bej* 
DicUeW  brin«  H.SO.  but  poor,  .prouted  one. 
Sie  lird  to  sJl  at   6<.cf..«l    l-er  a.ck.      New 
J.r.?;  oDton.  in  hamper,  show  »'7'«'"i'>  "» 
ehaiute    »t    SOc&i  »1  2''   1'"  Tianiper       "•■"'• 
^ut   steady    at   130/ 3. .0   per   hamper    Pars_ 
',y   is   a  mtU  more   active   at    the  unchanged 
oricii   of  about   25o(il»»  25   per  hamper    The 
Ki^by  pepper  «^«n  i.  near  y  »ver      ««.l  o" 
•ccJunt    of    the    wide    range    ■".<"»•"«>„"';? 
l^be.ng    m«le    ail    the    way    fr.m.    50- "  »> 
oir  basket       Romaine   is  lower   filh  41  i-ifr- 
l^O  being  the  prevailing  pria?.  ^^^''^'^-'f' 
in      ighle?    suvpty     snd     higher    'X'"     '"^>; 
best  lelling  at  2ftiSHc    per  Iwnrh  *;»>>  ,«»"• 


firmer  and  higher  but  a  good  '»?"y  »', ''j''; 
supplies  are  corainc  in  )KM)r  .ondilioi.  thin 
and  otherwise  unatti>active.  O"  this  cl;v«*  of 
Slock  the  market  is  weak  and  dratfcy.  hup- 
pli,.«  of  ducks.  Keese.  and  turkeys  are  mod- 
erate  and  on  these  the  market  is  rulinR 
..t.ady  and  nnchanged.  At  this  «^r '.»""-'  >'"'• 
.s  are  ruling  alwut  as  .f..llows:  Live  fowls, 
heavy.  34  6,  30c;  inferior  24  ft.  :^2c  •  chjcketis 
(inc  uimlitv.  ■iHinii-^v:  inferior.  J.l('.;«c.  im 
rZiU'TH.  •Jl(„-JHc;  .lucks,  white  I'ek.ns.  30 
'i3-J<-.  Other  vari.-Iies.  aftfiJOc;  geese,  27 
(<i30c;  turkeys,  Il'Jfii  :ific. 
EKSa 
.Supplies  of  e>!KS  arc  comparatively  liitht 
and  .'I'.alr  a  .ood  demand.  Prices  »re  ruW' 
firm  with  vielues  practically  un.hanK.Ml  fixim 
last  week.  The  range  being  as  follows,  tur- 
rent  receipts  li.-,e :  firsts.  r,7(«7ilc;  Western 
lirsis.   i;:if<i  «.">c:   extra  firsts.  «?.•. 

I^ANCASTEB   PBODUCB    MABKETS 

Lancaster,  Pa..  Nov.  3,  1919. 
County  butchers  re|.orted  today  that  Iheir 
•week  end  business  had  been  cut  deeply  by 
the  sul.slitution  of  rabbits  on  the  tables  for 
dinner,  and  by  the  sale  of  huKe  quaiititiea 
of  ^urplus  army  l«<on  by  the  kiwanis  Club. 
Produce,  abundantly  offered,  met  a  g""d  sale 
however,  and  eggs  were  held  firmly  at  eighty 
cents   desi.ite  a    big   supifly. 

Hutter  and  KgRS.— frewnery  liutter.  7..c 
per  lb.;  .ounlry  butter.  VU.,  TJ"'  'Jf  *^^: 
eggs.  7»t(.i80c  per  doien;  duck  eggs.  <)0«, 
goose  eggs.    lOc   eaeh.  ...mr,, 

I'ffu'.lrv — Dressed  old  chickens.  »l.i.'>(« 
t  7.->  each;  dres.ed  young  chickens.  t*.u-(n 
SI  30    each.       No    live    fowls    offered. 

Vegrtables— <'«rn,    2o(,i  30c    doien ;    beans. 

lOfnl-'c     %     peck;       •o"'"''"'^' ,  ^'' J"'.  .  "^Ji; 
lima  beans,    2.V(.i  30e  Qtiarl  •    cabbage,    ftf'ilOc 
head;   lettuc.-.    HX.il"-   head:  eweet   i«tatoes 
350     '-i     peck      PoUt.»-s.    $1 .65(«  1.7.5    bushel 
.lo..       30c     S     I»'''l':     turnips,     30C     V4     peek . 

*^¥^;?;--^M.,;tsnJ;i.  r  Vpi^'-.-". 

''^^^  ,S?«;;n:?:-NVheat.  »^^0  per  bushel: 
rye.  »1.«5;  osts.  «"•<•;.'•<>:"••»•»:'.•  J'Tl^Vit 
hay.  #30  per  ton ;  mixed  hay.  fJ" .  wneav 
straw.   $10;  ost  straw.   »8. 


(,i»2.00  basket.  Tomalocs..  »1(«.2  l-er  bush- 
el. New  .lersey.  »1  f.i  2  .arrler.  ,.,,,,. 
Fruit.  —  .\pples,  M'l'J'osh.  '''i"''- 
Wealthy.  4i4..'.i)'"  li.'iO.  Haldwins.  »4f,.  i 
N'orthern    Spy.    9*<<i  9. 

PITTSBUBGH  PRODUCE 

I'ittsl.iirgli.    I'a..    Nov.    3.    1919. 

Butter.— Creum-ry.  73c;  tub  72c;  cook- 
ing,   .'.4((i  .'i.^c  ;    nearby    dairy.    t)7  ("  t>9c 

Cheese.— New  York  fuHl  cream.  «4f' ;•;'<•• 
Ohio.  32-61  ■33c.  Wis.-onsin  «Swiss.  :>4 './ .v.JC. 
Phi'ladelphm    cream    JK-i  1.10    per    dozen. 

Kggs.— Fresh  select  70c.  CandliMi  storage 
54  6i.i.ic.       Storage.    49f.(.'>0c 

I'.italoes.— Kound.  $4(<i  4.;)0  per  1<1>  » 
sack.  Onions.  »3(.-4  sack.  <»'''"<«':•.,?,',' 
I.J.-,     bushel.       Lettuce,     ^•■w    Vork      »^...of 

3  box.  Sweet  iK)laloes  »*"!  ■'-V, 'rni,,'' 
Caulitlow.^r.  If2..%i)(«'2.7..  _  crate.  Turn  s, 
,»l(<i  l.'iO  bu.  Celery.  S.'.f" -Vic  doien.  Beans, 
wax  and  gr.-en.  $2..-,0(i<  3  bushel.  Squash. 
90c(...|l    bushel.       Heets.    new.    iMK.i  .Ulc  dot. 

Fruit.— .\pples,  »2..-.0(i.  3.2.-.  bushel.  Qjmv 
ces.  «*2.2.5(.i  2.7.5  bushel,  tirapes  J..'W  \orl« 
state    4-quart    •basket.    3*ffi  40c.       Chestnuts. 

15c.  pound.  

PHILADBUHIA   LIVE   STOCK 


TOBK  PBODUCB  MABKETS 


•eparator 
springers 


^V  T.  T5  f H^  A7t'h«'  a  frw-ne.rby  toma- 
^  :Je  Sill  here,  the  quality  is  very  ,r- 
reiiilar  and  quotations  are  moa'V  """""■{ 
it  75c(h»2  per  H  basket  Sew  .fersey  and 
P.nns>-r».ni.  turni|«  are  •'-<»•«"««•""'  f\?,; 
"ssc  per  %  basket  for  <>''  "»"'"*»  Urre 
fc«l  ner  basket  for  the  yellows  The  large 
rofab.'iil  eontmue  to  meet  a  .1"'  »<'',7„%^' 
from  11.50*11.75  per  rwt.  .?**  ,  -^"aj 
sVSn.ch  IS  doing  better  and  selling  from  JO 
(nOOc  per  basket  s»  to  quality. 
TrniU 

-of    the    snppl.wi    are    •how""*  j^o'^J';    ,„., 
poor     condition     the     market     is     7'^'     -^ 
fcwr.       At    this    writing   sale.   "♦   «»•'  '"^; 
kind,    of    fruits    are    be.ng    made    at    pr.'es 
ranging   about    a.    f"''"*''-.  m<i.r^ -r  I'i-        a 

'Hrn/'.5*l  -7  :'*Br.ck^  Tligs.  Vsrn  7  50  ;   O.no-. 
,;",or'fi50;       Oreening.,    .\    "j*^*ir^„^/'"^ { 

periais.     » J^  „  ^    Sp  ttenberg.      •*< . 

?i;^;d.nv^ne~p..-»5  7"5       B^lk    M,ple,^P^r 
ir.o^^^pVa^^bnshTl's  •"  «"k:;rM'r4"U : 

Honev    Pew*,    erate     f  2  SOfti  2  7  . 
Poultry 
The  market   on    fancy   heavy   live   fowls   is 


York,    Pa..    Nov.   3,    1919. 

The    markets    are    practi.a.lly    U    «    "tanU- 

still       Altho    there    has    beeu    no    klUing    frost 

"n    this    territory    up    to    this    time,    the    sup^ 

die.  of   the  usual  *all  vr-Mjuce  .re   "•  ura  ly 

U4..u.ted.     There  is  an  abundance  «'  Mt  ice 

and  spinach   but  the  d.™and    is   so   light    t  lal 

few   take    the   trout/le    I.,    gather   any    for   the 

markets.     Cabbage  is  far  from  a  normal  crop 

in  the  county,   yet  the  o»H  for  it  is  »o  mnall 

2,1    what    is   here   srtls    far    b<flow    its   value. 

PoUtoea  are  very   alow.      The   price   is  niain_ 

!."ned     at     around     •IJiO     b«t     the     atnount 

sold  is  aniall. 

Kggs. —  "■•»   I'er  doien. 
Butter. — Country.    tij(rt  70c    lt>., 
7O0i  75c  v«r  lb.;  miilk.    UK'  quart. 
Poultry— Hens.    Mr.i».5c    lb.; 
•.J.5C  lb.  dressed.   75of.|i$1.75   each 

Vegetable..    —    IMtatoes.        1.56. 2.5c  S 

nock         »1  511      per     bushel:    cabbwe.      36.  »c 
^heid;    lettuce     2  6.5c   head:    beets     5c   box: 
:^nrons.'3o   bunch;    156. 2(V-    H    P'fk:   radUh- 
.■s     5c    •bunch:    lim»    boans.     l.»r,.<25c    Quart. 
«up    beans.    156.  20e    quart:       ^fX2\-ir    S. 
stalk-     lard,    3«6i43c:    turnips.     10@15c    » 
neck-'   aninac-h.    106i  15c    "^    pe«  k 
""l^iri-Apple.,    MOtSOc     %     V^ki-P'^^^- 

ii»c  box:  lAc  H  ''•c''- j»"r''tr.v«^'%"o 

R^ail  Grain  .?*"'""l-lV«S^  l.r.n  fl 
corn.  92:  oata.  »«  1  rye  »1.68.  l;ran.  ».« 
per  cwt.;  middlings.  »J  50  c*'-  ,„  .,„. 

Wholesale  Oram  >'»'''et  — W  heat  ». -o  . 
eorn  »1  «0:  oats.  «0c.;  rye,  $1  .50.  l.ran. 
^"'ver  ton:   middling..   #60   per   ton. 

BAI.TIMOBE    PBODXJOE 

Baltimore,    Md       Nov     3,    1W19. 
Bottw.— Creamery,      western   fane*       «»'" 
7of-^^ice.    «H6i.«»c      l«und    I-r'nt^-J''^ 
7U'    .Neart.y  rolls.  45CSM6c;      Dairy   prinU. 

^''^Tggf— State.      Pennsylvania     and    nearby 
e/^  65r.      Kasterp    Shore    and    Virginia.    M 

?^,l--.tandlrd  white.   7-V6.«o,:      rye.      near 

^-^h'^^'ILVjo!*-!  timothy.  ♦31.50  ton;  .  do^. 
Msnd.rd.  »ao50  ton;  light  J^T"'  "^J^j 
••VU..  311  t.>n  Clover,  mixed.  »2«  ,|*,?f,, 
;;;  str.w.  »14  so  Whe.t  str.w  f  1?6.  13. 
Oat  straw.    $14«i  15    ton. 

sacks  155:  white  middlings,  per  ton.  jn 
"o^uKd  iaek.,  »fl7  Quotation,  en  0«T 
MiHa  feeds  are  joLbing  prices 


Philadelphia.    Pa..    Nov.    ».    1919. 
Receipts     of     live     slock     for     we.k     ending 
November    1    were  as   follows: 

Beef      Sheep    and      Hogs 

CalMe  Lamlw 

Total   for  Week    ...2.121  9,894  7.96fi 

Prievious    Wo..k     ...2.'<94  rt.2ll  ..0311 

Calves— Receipts  of  cartves  last  week   were 

1,932    head    against    1.33K    head    week    prev- 

""H«f  Cattle— Fine  steers  were  scarce  ond 
lirm  but  ordinary  undergrade  stock  riile<l 
weak.  CowH  and  calves  »••'««>'.'  and  eas 
,er.  Steers.  go.«l  to  choic.  »U>'..  17.  do 
fair  to  K.Kid.  »136,  l(i;  common  to  fair 
ill506.13;     .ows,    fat,    per    pou..d,    good    to 

fioice,  ...ri.  fed,  9'"  >  \ 'i  V  ./"'.•.'",  7*^?^ 
7t4  6i9c-  do.  ci-mm.in  to  fair,  b  •« '■.  7  ,4 .  . 
.'.Yves  ;xlr»-  choi.c.  »-O6,-J...50;  fair  t-s 
good.  »1«6.  20;  common,  »12.506,  IhMi 
heavy.  »«.50'"  12.50;  Tenn.-saee  choice.  »!« 
6il»;'  other    southern.    |96>  13. 

Sh^ep  and  Lambs— The  market  tor  sheep 
ruled  steady  und<-r  mo.lerate  supplies  and  « 
fair  domand  f..r  fine  sto.k.  If'"'  r  .yV-  '," 
fairly  liber*l  supi-ly  and  d..H.  »'2'  «L^" 
change  in  prices.  Sheared  sheeep.  «'<  "  ;^: 
extra,  » 10,50  6.  11;  good  ««  J,''?':-';  ,»*'"..'"' 
fat  heavy  «7. 506.  8.50 :  si.ring  lambs,  choice 
il4  .V;r6.'i.5:    medium.    $12.-5a6.  14;    crfll.   and 

'""H'^',"-The"mir1"et  ruled  firm  and  higher 
undeT  light  offerings.  strong.r  w.-«tern  art^ 
vW-eV  and  a  fair  demand.  Q""*"""!'*  '"' 
T*st     w.-.t.rn.     $1716,17.50:       nearby.       good, 

"ciw^"  Dre^ed  Stock  —Trade  was  slow 
and  the  market  for  Me.r.  heifers  «•><>  '"W, 
ruled  weak  and  lower  under  more  liberal  or_ 
faring.  Laralm  and  eslve.  were  *lso  we.k 
Lnd  lower  due  to  incr^«..ng  offerings,  a 
"ght  rinand  and  increased  P;-»'.»T';, '«.  I''"- 
Hopi  were  in  fair  request  and  slightly  high- 
er under  iight  oirerings  ,.,rn',n.-  cows 
Steers.  IH6i2«c;  heifers.  1J6.20C.  cows. 
124!  l.V:  calves  citv  dre.sed.  choice.  ~aM 
C7«  country  dre«.ed.  206.  2.5c;  •he'P-  1«<? 
19?-   lamb.,   spring.  23  6i26c;   hog».  21 H^. 


November   8.   Ittl9. 

more  to  ini  alisence  of  offering*  than  to 
any  material  improvement  iii  the  voIu.iih  of 
Ih.-  demand.  Mills  were  nol  luoluiert  t" 
press  sales  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  d.s 
wsilion  to  anticipate  a  falling  off  in  the 
prodii.lion.  aillho  buyers  were  inclined  to  be 
conservative    about  inaking    purchases. 

Ouotations:  Cit.\;  f.-e.l.  bran,  *4>;  mid- 
dlings $:>4.  in  I""  ponnil  sacks;  ro.l  .loir. 
»09.  nominal,  in  lon-ponnd  sacks;  west 
ern  spring  bran.  $44,506.  45 ;  standard  niul 
<llin"s  $4»6i.5();  flour  middlings,  $596,110: 
red  "dog.  $08.51.6,  .i».'.50,  all  '"  .""H"""'* 
Mirks,  3.1-dav  shipment.  Oat  feed.  $.!.8!,o: 
rve  ■middlings.  $.52;  white  hominy  f.-ed.  m.ni 
inal  all  in  1  do  pound  sacks.  Cottouseee,!  oil 
m.-al.  $--.  -.o;  linseed  oil  me:il  $70,  in  ino- 
iKiuiid    sacks.  .  .,     ,. 

Hav  and  Straw. — OffenngK  are  still  light 
at  most  barbi.r  points;  there  is  a  fairly  b_c 
live  deinan.l  ond  the  situation  oontlnue^  in 
sellers'  favor  thruout.  This  i«  espectallly  Iru.l 
in  Hrook.:vn  where  sal.'S  are  reiwrled  at 
verv  cxtnin.-  pii.-.-._  IJve.  straw  offerini;  n, 
Brookl.vn  «t  .$14  and  $15  in  Manhattan.  Oa- 
straw  continues  s«^src..  ^  ,.  ..  v      o 

Ilav — s-„.  1  lUrge  hales,  $3..  ton.  No.  C. 
«306,:i4  ton;  No.  3,  $29(5.32:  ahippuiL' 
i$'>7  6. 29     Ion.       Fancy       light     clover    mixe.l. 

$33    ton.      Clover.    No     '•   """^'•.f;''.;''.':''-  „- 
.Straw — -Per  ton.    No.   1  rye.   $14(o)1.t,   NO. 

••  ^-tat'-No^ii   red,   n.37%;      Ko.  2   h.,rd 

*Coni  -'N"'2yen..w,  $1.62^4:     Ko.  3  yel- 

'"T.-alV-No'   2     while.       81,6.82c:       Ko.       3 

white.    81  He.  

Rye. — Kxport.    $1..>3V4. 


?lTT8BUFaH_  HAY   AND   OBAIN 

PitlshnrKli,    Pa.    Nov.    3      1919. 

„„v._X„.  1  timolhy.  $2*<^506.29:  Ko.  2. 
$26.5oro-.'7:  N...  3.  $246.2.5;  No.  1  light 
mixed.  $28  6,  2.8. 50;  N".  1  <•'•":"  ."""tf,  *--^ 
.»295o'    S.w    No.   1   clover   '•"^<-''-,.»-;' '''  ff. 

Straw  -R.-ceii-ts  of  straw  very  light.  onl> 
a  fj^  cars  arriv.'d  durinj  week       Buyer,  are 

active    in    securing    »'"' "-?"".!,'" iVi  ffl,  11  %n 

Nn    1  oat    $11,506,12:   No    2.   $11(511.50. 

Vo     1    wheat     $116,  11.50:    No.    2.    $inO,(»fi 

U-.       No.    1    rye,    $11506,12;    No.    2,    •ll'S 

"K,?r  Corn— Receipts  and  demand  are  both 
Ki-bt  nol  much  trading.  Buyers  aaticii^t- 
ing  lower  market  New  No.  2  ear  eorn  "f 
fered    at   $1  30   per   bushel. 

(>,t» .Slight    diM-line    in    market  owine    to 

heavy  arrivals.  M»rke_t  v;r>_0""^».  ^^  3* 
white,  7r,(<i77c.  No.  2.  7fiW7flMi  ^o  •' 
white.   7*(ii  75. 


UVB8T00K 

I  .n....(er      Ps        Nov.   3 — Cattle.  —  Re- 
c.ip?""»Y6   hea'ds  against  «.423  heads   Is.t 
>londay        market      active;      prices      steady, 
vardsiiarly  clear  at   close   of   tr.ding;    g""d 
o  choice  .teers.  $14,50  6,  M;  medium  to  go'-d 
suer?.      •l3f"U-50:       «>nHn»n     to      medium 
.teers.   $9.6.  1O.50;  f.j.   choice   ";''«;"^, ^0  5^ 
6.  12.50;    fair   to  good   heifers.    »2t  ^nV- o  5(^: 
eiii«>n      to   medium    heifer.        »;^^°I„  .'^ 
^STto  vrime  cow..   $9  6.  11  50;   fair  to  good 
Jow.     »7(fl9:    medium    to    fair    cows,    •6^7 
;^,mon   to  medium  <*w..   H--*"/"-*-   S"^,-^,,  » 
cl^ice   buM..   $106.11.50;  ^sir   to   ^^    »'»"': 
aaft,  10      common    to    fair    bulls.      $6^50  6^. 
J^d     o   choice  oxen.    $10(5?  12;    fair  to   good 
^n.    ♦S.SorolO;    common   ^"""^"'l^^t 
5.50      «lve..    gradin*    from    rj    poor    t«   J-O 
best    grade,    good    to    choice     /ceding    hteers. 
»!V(<.'l3.25;  medium  »?,  "^ 'T/ll^'aS's  u,? 
•..112;    common    to   medium    '•'^f"-    '".Joc 
10  50:     good    to    rhoice    atock    steer.     $106 
It  50-       medium   to    good    stockers.      »«^^<'6' 
Sso:    go."    .to"k   buTir»9e.  10.50:    common 

''•,?;L!fR,celpi.  722  heads;  market  ac 
tlvVr^rT;;.  s'iShtlv'bigber;  good  U.  t.rime. 
$14  6,15  50:  light  to  »«"»'""•  Vlliiw 
fough..  »1-3(»13;  .tana  to  .ow^  fll.TXI" 
12  50. 


BBW  TOBK  PBODUCE 


Mew   York   City.   Nov.    3.    1»1». 
Rntter  — Mtoady :      receipt..      ».513    tubs: 

"X:    packing    atock.    current    recwpts.    47 

'^t^e,_T,regu<ar;    re.eipU.       7.527    ea«e»; 
fresh    wtherMextr,..    65  6.  70c;    extra   fh-.t# 
fiSraW?    firsts.  5»(>r«4c:  Mate.  Pf""'''""'* 
and   nearby  western,   hennery,    whites.  «"«■«« 
f^ncv     936i95c:       state.     Pennsylvania       and 

HSna':;:x;^t;;:fbr<;;:n!:.^;;;\;;l. 

'"n^J.'^-T^^:     receipts.      1154     b«.«; 
sta^.^ioW'nilk.  fM..   "•"'"»  "••*'.i,"^?; 
r.I.      l'>U6i33c;     do.     average     run.     31%»i 
•taVtc-       stae     whole    milk.       twins    current 
make  'speH.la.  31H'--«2^-   ««<•  •   »""«-  '»"• 

^'ponltrv  — Uve.       steady:       chicken..     a«c; 
1r,^T*rnfi»r:    cii    ivo-^r..    2"c:    turkey.. 

^^rircei    ..onllrv.    steady:    f"J^lJ*''"^l';^ 
old     roo.ters.      2tW22Hc;      chicken..      2.V(» 

^^vXm-  -V^eU     Long  I.l.nd     »4^50 


Phicago     III.    Nov.    3 —Cattle —Receipts. 
62^0o'*we.k;-     beef    steers.       •?^dj,;;"J, •»"! 

••"r  "'"Eld  •  ;;l;;i'"s'o^(';6;°«.7V:";ommoV 

;?;!'5'^.l.'"5'*0;'X?h.'vl-l.'  good    and    choice 

•:?J5?;'Se;'Tr"heffer'f^: 
.-.-.  «n'»5*n  12.75:  canners  and  cutters. 
$°5  056,«iS:   veal  cJlves.   » 1 7 «?  1 «  S-'i :  <" J'-^ 

-%!i:^:^:^^Vi^OO:       we.k;^ambs. 

!.,8       cj'a    and    common,    »3»fi..50:     breed 
inr.'  •«7-'*«'»-5"- 


PHILAPEUHIA  PAIBY  MARKET    . 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Nov.  3.  1919. 
«„,,„_-Rc.eipts.  1.629  tule..  The  niar 
ket  was  draggv  an.l  largely  nominal  HuP; 
;Ue«  exceeded  the  demand  and,  a  good  deal 
if  l.n.ier  was  goin;:  nto  refrigerator^  for 
?.ek  of  an  rt'et"^  Folb.wing  were  the  price. 
quoted:  Kre.h.  *<^^"\^^'L\'^  "'i^'Z^uu.r 
cv.  high  s«)ring  goods.  X\  '^  .«  «,.i;  «« 
fir  jobbing  sslcs:  extra.  70c:  extra  «" M  •« 
ft«7c;  firsts.  57  6,  «lc;  seconds  M6i  .«.  . 
sweet  creamerv.  choi-e  and  f»"'^>  •,  '?'"  1*1, 
jrir  to  good.  fll6,70c:.  n«<»'-"V'"A«?!«r 
qualitv.  4»(f.51c:  packing  ^'"<-^*lfJ\: 
?,ncv  brand,  of  nearby  P]""'!  i?»'^'?f  i', 
766.  7«c:    (tood    to   choice,    666.  T5c;    f«tr.    60 

'*'rii'«.se Pirmlv  held       Quotations  were  •« 

fonowT"  N-;:  York  "h^mi'k  flats^ancT. 
33.S33«4c;  fair  to  g«>d  "^f^V???- 
Wisconsin  whole  mv!k  flats,  fancy,  •^^<" 
sVhc?  fair  to  good  3J(f.a2c;  jobhiBg  ..le* 
of    fancy    goods.    346i  3.5jv 

VBW  TOBK  MIUC  MABBET 

New    York    City.    Nov.    3.    WM- 

Businea.  wa.    '^-^v    •ctiv.-    in    all  V^  jl 

tbe   city    la.t    week   and    surplus    »«<«"**" 

iieavy        The    Nov«nber    rate    for    3    P^coot 

mlti'in   SOO  mile  .one  -is   $3^;VJ   P"   lOOj*.^ 

^r  >i.«.it    7  2   cents  per   quart,      .^do    *   •'"^l, 

per    100    for    «cb    one-tenth    of    one    percent 

additional  butterfat.  „     ;„    irvouart 

Receipts    of    milk    .nd    "'■»'"    '"^'Cj.i 

cans     for     the     week     ending     November    i 

191<>.    were   »«   follows: 

Railroad 

Krie       

Susquehanna 

West    Shore     

Lackawanna     -  •  •  •  - 

N.  y.  Central   (long  haul) 

ttntario     

Lehigh    Vrfley     

Sew    Haven 

I'ennsvWan'ia      

Other  Sources     


Milk 
.    40.622 

«.64t 
.  14723 
.  58.415 
.  lM.44r, 
.  4fl.322 
.    45  390 

6.773 
.     12.412 

0.000 


Totals     .  .  . 
Same    week    last 


1  t.;i4s 

10.14S 


TOBACCO  MABKET 


PHIIAPELPHIA   HAY   AHD  OBAIN 

Philadeli-hia.    Pa..    Nov.    3.    1919- __ 

R»led   Hav    and    Straw— Receipts.    36  tons 

.,\V.lri    car  of    «tr«w       S.eadi  y  held. 

5o^3''%'2"*';«2V;  Jclo'feVm'Jxed  ^h!, .   Jigh. 

-'1;;^,*=^^"^  s?;aig^t'";yr';i^i'V;;-No^ 

o     J„      tl-  5(>frt  1-3-    «o     1    tangled   rye.    $13. 
L    2'  do"  f  1^-^^12.50;    No     1    wheat   straw 

'"  Bran.— <Juiet   a^nd    unchanged       ^I^J-'^l;- 

V4'5i;4'S:  Tp"!;;    b'r".„.    in    lOOlh.    sack,   per 
l«n     $43  506,  44  50.  .^r-.t  ro 

li:=;j;"7J;?i.rii^^-'^^"«« 

<R«oSc. ■ 

ITEW    TOBK    HAT    AND   OBAIN 

Sew   York   Citv.    Nov.   3.    1919 

-  „. ^wirfle    tlie    feed    market    showed    • 

,e^"fin;r^inderton';.    the    Mrei.gth    was    due 


---^o-y;;rth;r^;"v;^3^  ,, -- 

Yhose  who  buy  cig.trs  •and  other  tol.ac       , 

of    exialenre.       ♦««ct,     V"'"*;'"':;'^;,,  ,,«„  that 

promi.tly  «»fl'.'™"'' ,  '  "','1  *I.y*    in  mat 
the  pu4.lic.is   inclined    to  Jc       ea-y  ^„„j 

lers  of  this  nature.  A  f  w  J*^'  ^^  ih^e 
tobacco  were  rei,..rled  d n.  g  *h  we,  ^^^ 
being   of    the    m-.re    ..rdinar.v     ^uamy.      ,,^    ,j, 

l^id."  Those  •»'7„;';':,,ri\";d  "*-'■""'' 

,,er  cwt.  tobacco  to  b.-  ,  1  .i..r  Thi-  '-^ 
!'n«,rted.  all  ^"de.  ti.-.  ;';f  ^,^;/^n.Vp:,.  r- 
said  to  be  equvv*enl  to  »y'  /"  J^j^J  «' 
...  pri.-e  that  wouM  •:■,■'""-•.'"■;,•  evidentl.v 
,he  gen..rsV.t.  of  «*'"''^"'  *'";,*'  a  the  tniT- 
h..ld  for  $21.6.25  ,^r  cwt.  >"'«;'^  *^  ^,,-h 
i^X  .ifustion  continue  as  at  X'Voim-r%  *• 
of   the    crop,  wrtlb.;    ,.acked       >?™r  Urge 


*;;;;;„„ni:;;;iondi.cu«si„g  tbe^m«^.^^--v 

tion  emph«sil.-s  ariiM  '''  i,,'^""'e,ins.  «He 
••knocking"  '^"••"■'^"*.*,'i.r,,' noted  a^ 
l.ree  buving  con.-.rns  whi.l,  it  •*  •  ^olH 
l',7e;t!a?to'^l  a.M  ]:'"^' .Z^'T.  ,r:^t  »' 
be   ,tppro»che.l    as    ...eh        A'so   o  .  , 

nrJuV"::;ttr';.''oe;ro;guau<^^>-js^ 

;T  a   tribute. to  the  «,ore  or  Vs.   .m  .^  ^ 
arousing  t-bacc  growers. 


I 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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gram,  ably  outlined   the  dairy  situa- 
tion in  Washington  County. 

The  Maryland  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  met  this  morning  in  the 
grand  jury  room  presided  over  by  E. 
E.  Nock,  Stockton,  Md.,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  James  S.  Smith,  scheduled  to 
preside. 

The  attendance  was  very  small 
and  the  program  was  considerably 
twisted  owing  to  the  absence  of 
scheduled  speakers.  However,  R. 
W.  Wellington,  whose  name  appear- 
ed on  the  program,  a  representative 
of  Maryland  State  College  was  pres- 
ent and  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  "Results  of  Rocent  To- 
mato Investigations."  He  conclusive- 
ly proved  that  crossing  different 
varieties  of  vegetables  greatly  stimu- 
l«tes  production  and  increases  the 
yield  from  3  to  5  percent.  This  con. 
elusion  was  backed  up  by  charted 
statistics  on  vegetable  production. 

E.  E.  Nock  discussed  at  length  the 
"Problems  Concerned  in  Growing 
Sweet  Potatoes  Profitably."  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Johnson,  Director  of 
the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, who  was  to  have  addessed  the 
meeting  on  "Seed  Potato  Problems" 
was  unable  to  keep  his  appointment. 

Bee  Keepers'  Meeting 

The  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association 
met  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
headquarters  this  morning. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Abercombe.  Baltimore, 
president  of  the  association  deliver- 
ed his  annual  address,  while  G.  H, 
Rea,  specialist  In  agriculture  of  New 
York  State  addressed  tbe  meeting  on 
"Bee  Disease  vs.  Honey  Production." 

'How  to  Insure  a  Honey  Crop." 
was  the  subject  discussed  by  G.  Ii. 
Gale.  Extension  Agriculturist,  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  U.  S.  A. 

Quite  a  great  deal  of  general  dis- 
cussion on  bee  culture  featured  the 
meeting. 


Reliable  Tractor 

Fills  Hvery  Fkrirt  ITeed 


\\' 


THE  simple,  accessible,  two-  cyl- 
inder low  speed,  heavy-duty 
iiorizontal  Reliablt  Tractor  kero- 
sene engine.  Cylinders  cast  enbloc 
—  set  side  by  side — made  of  special 
gray  iron:  walls,  %in.  thick;  water 
jacket,  \Va  >»•  thick.  Bore,  six 
inches;  stroke,  full  seven  inches. 
Valves  in  head  give  full-powered 
cxplosicms.  Drop  forged  crank- 
shaft, connecting  rod.  and  cam- 
shaft give  egceisive  strength. 
Kerosene-tight  piston  rings  pre- 
vent loss  of  power.  Solid  phos- 
phorous bronze  bushings,  and 
babbit  bearings.  Six-feed  oiler 
•sauret  positive  lubrication.  Diite 
water,  dust,  oil  proof  high  tension 
magneto  with  impulse  starter. 
Built  in  Reliable  factory  under 
rigid  inspection  aod  .tnicrometer 
accuracy. 


Let  This  Heavy-Duty  Engine 
Make  Your  Harvests  Profitable 

HARVESTING  tough,  hard  wheat  loaded  with 
plump,  flinty  grains,  or  heavy  green  corn  demands 
stamina  in  a  tractor  engine.  It  requires  a  sure, 
steady  flow  of  elephant-Hke  power.  The  Reliable 
Tractor  10-20  heavy-duty  engine  is  built  togive  tre- 
mendous power  for  this  kind  of  work.  With  its  sim- 
ple and  accessible  design,  and  its  ability  to  keep 
going,  the  Reliable  Tractor  is  working  for  you  every 
minute  you  want  it  to  work.  It  loses  no  time  be- 
cause of  heat— needs  no  rest,  and  is  always  ready 
for  strenuous,  heavy  work  on  hot  or  cold  days. 

Reliable  Tractors  are  built  enduringly — every  work- 
man puts  all  his  energy  into  making  them  the  best 
tractors  possible.  Every  Reliable  contains  our 
twelve  years'  experience  in  building  thousands  of 
engines  for  tractor  and  farm  power.  Today  Reliable 
Tractors  are  filling  every  farm  need  so  well,  that 
owners  everywhere  are  sending  in  testimonials  for 
its  proved  ability. 

With  its  structural  steel  frame — generous  sized  axles 

closely  cleated  drive  wheels— waterproof  Dixie 

magneto— roomy  driver's  platform  and  seat— all 
rugged  and  fortified  by  workmanship— the  Reliable 
Tractor  is  what  its  name  means— "reliable." 

The  Reliable  Tractor  saves  time  and  money— is  easy 

to  run,  and  is  built  to  protect  you  from  losses  and 

delays.  This  makes  it  a  sound  farm  investment. 

Reliable  Tractor  &  Engine  Company 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PENROSE   VS.    MILITARY  TRAIN- 
ING 


■  I 
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Senator  Boies  Penrose  has  come 
out  against  universal  military  train- 
ing. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence E.  Allen,  929  First  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah — the  mother  of  a 
boy  who  was  killed  in  France — the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  declares 
himself  opposed  to  all  the  bills  now 
in  Congress  pruviding  for  compul- 
sory training.     He  says: 

"I  have  yours  of  the  fourteenth 
instant,  protesting  as  a  mother 
against  certain  legislation  pending 
in  Congress  providing  for  compulsory 
military  training. 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  legislation 
now  under  consideration,  and  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
Compulsory  military  training  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  suitable  and  ade- 
quate defense  for  the  country.  I  am 
of  the  ojiinion  that  a  small  standing 
army,  and  a  volunteer  force  when 
needed,  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"BOIES  PENROSE." 

The  letter  was  made  public  here  by 
the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism which  is  flghting  the  compul- 
sory training  bills.  At  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Union  in  the  Westory 
building  It  was  said  that  the  letter 
liad  been  forwarded  to  the  Union  by 
the  recipient  who  is  a  member  of 
their  advisory  council  from  Utah. 


S*nd  for  Our  Cat- 

aloi  and  Personal  Serr- 

jc«  Blank  Beform  You  Decide 


224  Acre  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm 


AT  LESS  THAN   »50  AN  ACRE 

4  mile*  frofii  Hfrsh^v  <  Imiiiltiii  «"  i  I  mil**  tn 
rtiunli.  srlinol.  %u^tt.  and  liarcl  rosd  Ahout  40 
srre«  In  kihmI  pasture.  4  In  nrrturit.  I'O  in  tinitxr. 
10  In  lii>ii  iisature.  Ixlanrr  i:i>od  fsmiinu  Huilil 
Insk  riinsist  t>f  lame  ft  rtw>m  hnu^;  *m«ll  tpnsnt 
bouae:  lisnk  hsm  «o  l>v  90  fi  .  «t«blf«  »nil  f(irft>s» 
pnnrrcif:  lir..e  rr.,„-Trtr  wslcrln.'  tr"Hi.ih-  >.nlilini; 
for  25  row«;  lllnman  mlllier  with  ensin^  In.tslled. 
I.srse  «>m  bsrn  tniplenwnt  »b»<l;  Mrs*  «hf<l:  hrn 
hoUM-;  lintf  h"Hj»e  i:.  i>>  %o  ft  .  rtuirrftp  flt«T  snd 
troiuh.  tKiiilpiH-d  witb  stsr  Iron  fiuiprnent.  S**sl« 
•hcd  Willi  (■•irlisiils*  .'Standard  juair".  K  ton  r«|.a 
Htv  I'frtert  watrr  »\«trm  Willi  si.n:..t  in  h"U<e. 
ot  liatn.  and  In  hoc  bouae.  All  milldlniii  n«wl; 
paliitrd  with  l*«t  wlilte  rsint  snd  all  ii«'«  r<v>fa 
Till"  M'arn  mil".  Iisrn  full  '•(  ha\  and  "Iras.  *•>«» 
irnrtli  iif  wheat.  200  Inl.  ost«,  ovfr  2<h«i  bu  rorm 
KM)  ton  irood  corn  sllsiie.  I  sold  ITTim  wnnh  of 
•l.irk  and  I3.M)0  worth  of  milk  In  th<-  last  in 
mnnllia.  All  "tnrk  wan  raised  on  this  fanil  Still 
hate  8  horura  and  r..U«.  :;.  ivw..  ;  hi  iters  and  .2 
boss.  »  aires  uiweil  I"  whiat  with  i-rass  snd 
fcrtlllriT  Small  amount  iJid  down,  lialaiioe  turn-. 
f.,r  rifiri-nir  write  Ilarn  M  llorst.  fashier.  r»nn- 
er«  Hank  HuninifNtown.  I's.  I'.  I-  i.A>>t-u, 
Owner    HKII.-^IIKV.    I'.^ 


FARM   HELP  WANTED 

Msiktf'.:      tare    of    tweiit\    Guen.«^M    cacb.      No 
t'Uier    work. 

TfafUNt^rs:  Kirm  tnirkinc  No  rtain-  wnrk 
\>^neral  man  lo  rare  fnr  heatlns  I'lant.  aiitHrnohilef . 
and  rt:«mi<cteni  ta  i|o  eitm  rlrlOnfT  wh*>n  renulred. 
Wage**  to  n»miii»nr^  f'.n.oo  pliw  board  and  n>"Tn 
Workina  and  lUlns  mnditlnnn  flrrt  rUk^  Tan 
only  u^  nM»n  tlut  tr*  rfaBonaWy  rxix'rifnrrd  aii'I 
»hle  I"  furnUh  Rood  rf«>inin*'ruUlion  AN'N.\  PK.XN 
KAUM.    Harherta...   OMn. 


Special  Boar  Sale  ?,';''.:;r\ir"'  '^Tmi;.": 

blond    lines     Resds    foe    aerrlre    In   two    jl/es   st    $40 
and    J5fl   esrb,    rsiriatem]  _ 

IIKI.ItDSK    .STOCK     KAUM.-*,         niCHFORD.    N.    T. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  BERKSHIRES 

Saturday,  November  29,  1919 

At  ANNVILLE,  LEBANON  CO.,  PA. 

.\t  the  '»ld  Kreider  Homestead.  :t  mili «  southwest  of  AnbTitle,  2  miles  toutheast 
of    I'slmyra    ,iiid    J    iin'.es    nort1i<<;ist    of   Can}|i>i>>'.ltown. 

Entire  Herd  of  Purebred  and  Highgrade 
Berkshire  Hogs 

M>  herd  of  purelired  Berksiiires  ^l>nlaiIl^  tin'  lo-.si  developed  and  most  populsr 
Mood  lines  "f  the  Kerknhire  lireed :  sueh  ss.  Masterjiieri',  .Superbus.  Grand  Leader 
■Jiid.    M.-adowview   I.nnicfellow   4tli.  Triune,   Ilighwond    ImproTcr.   etc. 

The  individusls  in  niv-herd  hsTe  the  (treat  depth,  the  .spring  of  rib.  strons  bark. 
Eood  strsiKiit  hesTy  Iwned  legs;  in  (set.  ;ill  Ihoie  desirable  qua.lities  whirh  rh.ir.ti-- 
teriie    the    Hirkshire    breed. 

I'urelired  hogs  lnMiitht  by  a  |iiirilis.-<iT  from  ii  distance  will  be  rr.-itcd  ."ind  de- 
livered  to   K.   K.   Station   free   of   iharKe. 

&  Rrsdin;.-  R.  R.  between  ITarrisbnrg  and 
.\nnvillf  at  lo.'iO  .\.  M.  and  Westbound 
M.    will    be    met    and    intending;    purchaser.i 


.\nnville    is    siluat'-d    alonj    the    I'hila. 
Kemdint:.       KssilKiund    trains    arritinz    at 
traiii-s    arriving    at     .\iinville    at     11.17     .\. 
taken  to  sale. 

Sale  besin-,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M    ."hari.. 


Terms  of  sa'e   :ire   r-isb 

HOWARD  B.   KREIDER. 
S.  S.  BOMBEBOEB,  Lebanon,   Pa.,   Auctioneer.  AnntnUe.   Fa. 


«r.1.*.:~  'ir>;f...  r<<>1naa    B»     pure     bred     sirs  I  FOR   SALE   OR    EXCHANGE   for  vealss   Black   Pff« 
IlOlBieUl  ACIier  VilUVCS    ,„a     hl2h  rrade    Ms  I  ilirrim    stallion    ei.lt.    two    lied    polleil    helferi    bred. 


prodiielns     eows      Heautlfulli     marked      Splendid 
diTldualt.   MO  up    Bniwuijuft  Farms.   MrOrsw,   N 


.ler«'v    heifer,    extra    cooil      .\U    registered    and    pri*-ei| 
riaht  F       It      STKWAItT.  K.SfVVII.I.K.      VA 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  lo  Advertisers 
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Tennstftvania  Farmer 

Answers  to  "Bachelor's"  Questions 


6  •  <!  t    .'t     ■••<  'n*  Tfi  f'l 


November   8,    1919. 


SOME  OF  THEM  GIVE  CAUSE  FOR  SERIOUS  THOUGHT 


»«  i«  in  our  Issue  of  October  t^viVe  or  fourteen  years    they    are 

25    xVdef  th^  tUir''WhltVer  Are  we  ^ept   from    school   to   help    with    the 

Drifting"  appears  an  int«reatlng  (lis-  j^,.,^  ^-ork.     Then  they  soon  become 

cussion  of  some  ^luestions  which  sad-  ^i^pou,.^ge(l  and  do  not  care  to  go  to 

writer,  as  .i..    ,i,„i„  <„i..x.j«;/in 


serve  to  save  labor   and   make  farm  country  if  you  have  all  the  conv^ni- 

ZA  lighter,      we   do  not  have  any  ences  of  which  you  speak.     1  haven  I 

of    the    mentioned    improvements    in  seen  a  far.n  up     n     f'«;-*  «  J^- 

Uie  house  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  country     with    all    those     beautiful 

house-work.  I  often  come  in  at  night  things.  I  love  the  country    but.  when 

fired  f^om  a  daVs  work  on  the  iiel.ls  a  girl  has  to  work  hard  a  1  day    an. 

and  have  to  begin  in  earnest  In  the  all    she    hears    Is    that     there    isn  I 

ana  nave  lo       f,  enough  money  to  buy  the  necessities 

"^rmany  homes  too  ™uch  depends  of  life    I   «>- Vlt"!! 'r^^^r  J"u 


r  [^of '=:^:^i^  wlii^h^sad      -  -   — ;,     -,,  „„;  ,.re  to  go  to  In  mju.-  h^mes  ^oo  -eh  de^^  ^   .^^.     j;;;;     ^'^r^^  '  ^  ^,,^^  ^„„„, 

l^rr^e;TiS^'so..;eofVu'Xai:    school;  consequently,  their  education  "J-^/f^//— "  JZre'Ti.e  show  some  girl  that  she  oould  have  a 

Tntemirent  girls  met    the    challenge    suffers.                                                    .  !l.Xn«    ni^s    cows    and  a  big  gar-  home  like  you  desribe.  more  than  one 

and   hive  answered   him.      Some     of         „  „„«  has  a  fairly  good  education,  f  «''«"«•  f'f '  ;"^:'  ^.^^k     and    the  girl  would  be  willing  to  stay  on  tlu- 

these    answers    we     print    herewi  h^                   ^^^   ^.„,,„i,y   „oesn't   seem  so  ^«"-    ^^"'^.n  the  fields  farm. 

Others  came  in  sealec^enveloP^^^^^^^^                     Von  can  employ  your  leisure  ^-fj.\ •'«""» J  "^'^  \„  .„e„,,o«  Don't   you   know    that   a   girl    can 

;;rharn7ornat^n\he^;  contained.-    hours  in  rea.Mng  a  good  book  rather  ^^^^jj  i"/ J,  ^^^^^J"  T^,,,  get  Just  as  lonesome  in  the  city   as 

SJilor"'""                                                  than    going   to    the    ipov^s   or  «m.  '^J'^^  ^lZ;r\:L  of  I  girl   who  in  the  country?     They  go  to  the  city 

other   place  of  ^'7-"7°\ .    ^^"^^^^  IZl  not  desire  some  money  she  can  to  get  a  little  money  and  some  de- 

Stick  to  Your  Job                      can  live  in  town,  but  it  takes  brazil,  does^n^  ^^^       ^^^^  ^  «„„,ethlng  Tvc  cent  clothes  at  the  end  of  a  week  s 


Do   you    know    there    is   only    one 

meets  your 

cats — and 

different.     They 

ve  open  the 

:::Z/ZuZ  ';;;•;;:;•«;   the;    kUchen  doo.  and  aner  we  giv.  na.n 

',.  This  Just?  have   something   to   face    life    with.    Bomething  to  eat.   they  are   all  back 

-   ^—^  '       )"Tll  o,th  there    while  Ihave  nothing.     I  am  fond  of    for    more,      We    have    five    cats.      s. 

rnTaner-^dolng-^this.  1  find  no  time         In  ♦'^VnTt.l     Wh    hl^Aif we    mus^c  but  as  wo  have  no  piano,  and    sometimes    even    they    get    on     our 

and.  .    ^^  ^^^  p^^^_     ^„„,    appears  an  ^^^Ide     >Nh.tn  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^_^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^_  ^^^    ^  


i«  past  sixty,  and  myself.     I  think 
is  any  girl's  place  to  relieve  her  pa- 
rent«  of   as  much   work  as  poss  ble 


to  be  lonesome. 


,  the  past,     some    appears  an  article      .>n.w.e.    «  .   ^                                                ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

,v   have   r  den   horseback.    Drlftlng?--an     appeal     to     countr  ".';"  JJ'^,  ,^,,„i„g  ,„,,,,„  ,s  denied  However,  we  are  all  working  like 

mothers  may   have   rUlen                                      ^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  j^^,„       A,  yo,,  th^iRl^t  or  learni    g  troopers   to   keep    up.   and    wilV  cer- 

.ut  I  know  mine  never  da^    For  m^    S^^^^^  ^^   explanation   1   will   st...>  ^^^e    o  the  ctvwhe      could  have  tainly   never    leave    the    farm    is   we 

^^^£T^^    —  "'^^^^''"'^-^^^^  ?hn:^n;.c  lessons  and  could  can. onl.   .ake^  decent  livin.W> 


pastimes. 

Todav.  some  of  the  country  honu-s 
have  city  conveniences,  but  mine 
does  not.  I  have  to  wash  on  a  wash^ 
board,  iron  with  an  iron  heated  on  a 
wood  fire,  sweep  with  a  broom,  clean 

ni  and  fill  lamps  with  oil;   and  still.  I 

J^efer   the  country.      It   i.   the  only 
free  place  to  live. 

Bachelor,  do  not  let  your  desire 
,or  the  love  of  a  pretty  girl  rule  your 
fcetter  Judgment,  and  do  not  seek  to 
obtain  a  better  Uade.  as  the  country 
Teeds  farmers.  Trust  to  Providence 
that  a  girl  who  is  worthy  of  you  may 
.  cross  your  pathway,  and  one  who 
loves  the  farm  as  you  do;  then  all 
will  be  well.— Maiden.  Chester  Co.. 
Pa. 

How  to  Keep  Young  People  on  the 
farm 
I  read  the  article  which  one  of  our 
Tounf farmers  recently  wrote  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  He  seems  to 
»e  very  much  alarmed  about  his  sit- 
uation; also,  about  who  will  be  the 
farmers  of  the  future. 

Don't  be  discouraged.  You  have 
not  found  the  right  girl  yet.  Your 
wife  should  love  you;  not  primarily 
rour  profession  or  where  you  live. 
'Home  is  where  the  heart  is.  If  she 
toves  von.  her  home  will  be  in  the 
country.  But  dont  love  your  sheep 
-  nd  chickens  belter  than  your  wife, 
nead  "When  a  Man's  a  Man."  Note 
how  Phil  won  Kitty— not  by  leaving 
the  life   and  profession   he  loved    so 


cause  most   girl..  ^^ ^^^^^^^J^^^  ^  e  a  n  c    Tmount  of  money  but  I  don't  ask  for  electricity  and  some  of 

I  am  a  young  glrl.orly  16  >e..rs  sa  e                   declined  out  of  pity  for  the  other  conveniences  you  mention. 

a,e.Twasborno     a,                ,,  ^^   /Jr."  If  level  do  go.  5  would  and    there    are    hundreds    of    other 

always  lived  on  one.     My  tew  years  u^  families  Just  like  us 


If  you   take  your  letter   and  read 
everything    that    your    grandmother 
and  great-grandmother  had,  you  will 
find  everything  as  we  have  it  on  the 
fa"iii  here.     When  I  want  to  go  any- 
where,   I    walk    or   drive.      When      I 
want  a  light.  I  have  to  clean  and  fill 
a  coal-oil   lamp.      When   we   wash,   it 
is  on  the  washboard;   when   we  iron 
it    is   with   a   plain,   every-day    iron, 
and  we  sweep  with  a  broom.     When 
we  want  water,  we  pump  It  up.  when 
the  pump  works,  and  when  It  does- 
n't,  we  carry    it    up    a    twenty-foot 
b  II.      There   are    many    Industrious. 
young    couples    that    have     only     the 
thi:igs  I  have,  and   it  certainly   will 
l)c  a  great  time  when  we  get  all  the 
things  you  mention. 

There  is  another  thing — I  dbn't 
think  that  it  is  all  a  girl's  job  to 
make  home  a  paradise — I  think  it 
takes  two  to  do  that. 

1  do  not  know  whether  this  i^ 
much  of  an  explanation,  but  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  it  clear  why 
Kirls  leave  the  farm. — A  Country 
Suffragette  from  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


TTicse  Girls  Evidently  Enjoy  Farm  Life 


THE  FAMHY'S  FOOD 

In  the  light  of  present  day  know- 
ledge about  crop  growing  and  stock 
husbandry  there  should  be  llttl<" 
sympathy  for  the  farmer  who  ncR- 
lects  to  produce  a  large  portion  of 
the     food    supply    for    his     family. 


Ucsirly  —  -  - 

I  think  the  reason  why  so  many  of  ^  „„„    iiv.    t.    know    whether    vou    or    the    Sound   sense  and    business    econom 

.h     voung  girls  have  left  the  farm  is  of  experience  have  shown  me  every    >;>;;;; ,^'^,"„;\;,:;;\'„,eland     County    dictate     that     we     should    get    awa.-^ 

I      ■  .o  thpv   have  had  to  work   too  side  of  country  life.  •Rruer   iro.ii  ,„„,i«pd     in    from     the     practice     of      estimating 

r^wlth  not  enough  recreation.  If         In  the  first  place,  many  farm  girls    think    that    people    are     "«^J«;*     ^"    '        ,„,„^,  ,„  ,„  .^H^rs  and  cents 

v^^7a^^l^w3" make   an  effort  are  required  to  do  work  that  was  not    ^'^  ;„«  ^^  ^^.V^^^^^^^^  Bushels,    pecks,    gallons,    anarts   and 

rrien  .ire  all  the  modern    Improve-  meant  for  them  to  do.     I  myself,  be-    position.      A    couni  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  important.      ^«  '^ 

Lents   a^d   also  give   his   children   a  long  to  this  class.     I  do  most  of  the    Co.,  Pa. 

better    education.      I   am   sure     they  harrowing,  cultivi 

lould  see  the  advantages  of  staying  and  during  the  last  four  years  have 

wouia  see  ^^^^   mowing  all   the     grass    during 

""one'  thl^g  that  is  lacking  in  our  hay-making  time;  in  fact.  T  am  do-  You  write  ^^.V;"  J"7;;,„V'i  ^Vo^ucts^^nd  'otherthings  that  add 
rural  communlUel  1:  education.  Most  ing  every  kind  of  field  work  except  the  girls  eave  tj^;^  --  /^^'^^JJ  ^  ,,,  gear's  food  supply  may  be  so 
o    the  rural  schools  have  hut  a  seven-    plowing.     We  have  none  of  the  im-    -"/'7j;;'/fl^;,  'p,!,    you  must    satisfactory  as  to  effect  a  big  savin. 

ri^yriTdgir^^r^^^^^^     rrzr.:rind;v:ttwh;:h  ^JiZ^^  .o^-^  .-^^  ef  the  m  tn.  eo.  of  nvia. 


It  il 

,^    „.„   ,..   „     _    „  --.  -  ^y^^^  ^^.g  „3ye  ]„st  as  much  as  what 

K  ,.»r    P,incation       I   am   sure    they    harrowing,  cultivating  and  planting  ^^^    Bachelor    of    Westmoreland  ^^  ^.^n   that  counts  at   the   end  of 

^^"^'  '  ■  •    •    -'--  '*•"  '-•   ' -"•'  "='"'*  Co     Pa  the  rear.  One's  Income  of  fruit  vege- 

Vou    write   thai  you   wonder  why  tables    eggs    P-''^'  I-r^'h^t'l'ld 


KoT*mber  8,   1919. 

OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD    MEETINGS 

So  many  people,  especially  those 
on  the  farm,  feel  at  this  time  of 
year  that  they  are  soon  to  be  housed 
up  until   warm  weather  again. 

We  country  folk  should  not  feel 
thi..  way.  for  on  the  contrary  our 
most    pleasant    times    are    approach- 

'"*^  ,    ,  11 

After     the     harvesting     and    fall 

plowing  are  done,  both  man  and 
beast  have  seen  the  hardest  times 
and  instead  of  winter  coming  and 
shutting  us  in.  it  should  release  the 
farmer's  family. 

In  our  neighborhood,  we  have 
had  for  several  years  now,  what  has 
been  termed  neighborhood  meetings 
or  club.  It  consists  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  of  five  of  the  families 
who  meet  every  other  Saturday  even- 
ing for  a  good  time.  And  a  good 
time  it  is. 

All  are  on  hand  at  eight  or  a  lit- 
tle after  and  eleven  forty-five  is  the 
hour  of  departure.  Generally  a  good 
Tisit  comes  first,  then  puzzles  and 
tricks,  for  which  prizes  are  often 
awarded,  after  which  refreshments 
ire  served.  Following  this.  the 
men  retire  to  another  room  for  a 
•moke  and  farm  talk,  while  the  wo- 
men enjoy  a  conversation  along  lines 
of  interest  to  them. 

Though  the  meeting  occasionally 
falls  on  a  cold,  blizzardly  night.  It 
never  seems  too  bad  to  get  out  for 
the  good  time  which  we  know  is  in 
■tore  for  us. 

Everything  is  so  very  informal, 
there  is  no  tax  on  the  hostess  and 
nothing  is  thought  of  but  the  pleas- 
ure derived.  It  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing how  much  nearer  neighbors  are 
brought  together  in  this  way  and 
how  the  household  and  farm  talks 
help  as  they  are  passed  along. 

Vou.  who  haven't  been  enjoying 
the  winter  evenings  in  the  past,  get 
together  with  some  of  the  other  fam- 
ilies near  you  and  try  it.  I  am 
•ure  you  will  be  as  pleased 
with  the  results  as  we  are  and  will 
never  again  be  without  your  "Neigh- 
horhood  Meetings"  during  the  wln- 
t#r  — R.   L.   Elliot. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


29-465 


MANY  FARMERS   WORKING   TOO 
MANY  ACRES 


CiEnti.kmen: — We  arc 
heading  our  house  of 
eleven  rooms  with  one 
of  your  No.  2-40  One 
Pipe  Furnaces.  Every 
room  is  comfortable  and 
we  use  much  Jess  coal 
than  we  ever  did  before. 
— GEOkCE  B.  Otto,  Boil- 
^  ing  Springs.  Pa.,  March 
U.   1919. 


\i 


itfnii 


"/  want  a  one-pipe  furnace  that 
gives  healthful  heatl'  said  Andes 

NOT  onlv  do  I  want  a  one  pipe  furnace  that  saves  fuel 
money  and  gives  comfortable  heat;  not  only  do  1  want 
a  one  pipe  furnace  that  I  can  feel  proud  to  put  the  name 
"Andes"  on  and  that  1  can  guarantee — 

— but  I  also  want  a  one  pipe  furnace  that  gives  healthful 
heat — heat  that  will  supply  the  right  amount  of  moisture 
necessary  for  the  best  health.  I  want  provision  for  extra 
large  waterpans. 

I  vrant  all  these  things,  said  Andes.     And  Andes  got  them. 


M 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

''Better  Heating  for  Less  Moneif 

And  because  Andes  insisted  on  perfection  in  all  the  points 
that  make  a  furnace  a  furnace,  thousands  of  homes  today 
are  enjoying  the  money-saving,  the  heat-comfort  and  the 
heat-healthfiilness  of  the  Andes  System  One   Pipe  Furnace. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Andes  to  cut  down  fuel 
bills  one-third  to  one-half.  An  Andes  One  Pipe  will  heat 
more  rooms  than  a  stove  and  use  less  fuel.  And  of  course 
it  gives  healthful  heat. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

For   the    special    information    of    those    interestej    in    money-Mving, 
healthful  heat.  »e  have  prepared  a  booklet.  "Better   Heating  for  Less 
Money."     This  book   will   be  sent  (r«e  upon  receipt  of     | 
the  coupon  properly  filled  out.     If   \ou  are  one  of  the 
many    thousands     of    people    to     whom    monevsavinu, 
healthful  heat  i-  a  vital,  everyday  problem,  you  shoul'l 
at   once    write    for    this    book.  ^^^^^^^ 


Centlemex: 


We     are 


pleased  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  your  One  Pipe 
Andes  Furnace.  We  are  us- 
ing at  least  one-fourth  less 
coal. — Jennie  A.  Walbhidce, 
Malone.  .\.  Y.,  .March  27, 
1S»19. 


f» 


It's  free.      Write   NOW    be- 
fore you  forget. 

PhilUps&CUrkStoveCo.. 

Ik. 
DEFT.  P.       GENEVA.  NEW  TORK 
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The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Aitrioulture  suggests  that  to  obtain 
the  maximum  result  from  his  soil, 
the  farmer  must  use  his  brains  in  the 
business  of  farming  as  much  as  his 
muscles. 

The  successful  farmer  must  love 
hU  work  and  then  he  will  put  his 
life  and  effort  into  It.  Success  is 
assured   under  these  conditions. 

The  wide-awake  farmer  constantly 
keep.^  in  mind  the  quality  of  the 
trop..*  he  grows.  Nothing  hut  the 
test  will  satisfy  him.  He  must  ad- 
Terdse  in  order  that  the  purchasing 
public  may  know  where  they  may 
obtain  the  best.  If  the  farmer  pro- 
•luces  better  wheat,  or  apples,  or 
fgga,  or  anything  else,  than  the 
other  fellow:  and  can  get  his  pro- 
duce before  the  customer  as  distinct- 
ly his  product  he  will  have  no  dif- 
*ciilty.  and  success  Is  assured. 

The  farmer  must  keep  everlasting- 
•r  at  it  and  efficiency  must  be  his 
watchword.  The  most  of  the  farm- 
ers in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  is 
likely  true  of  other  states,  are  work- 
ing too  many  acres  and  consequently 
•re  not  doing  the  work  properly  and 
thoroly.  It  is  much  better  to  pro- 
duce one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  on 
two  acres,  if  this  can  be  done  by 
pursuing  proper  methods.  than  to 
continue  under  the  old  way  and  only 
karvest  the  same  number  of  bushels 
from  four  acres. 


w 


Saws  25  Cords 
In  6i  Hours'' 

That's  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 
nwyer  says  he  did  with  •  WITTE  6  h.  p.  Saw- 
Rl«.  Another  claima  40  lo*d«  of  pole  wood  in 
8 hours  and  20 minatM  with  •  6  h.  p.  Hunlreds 
of  WITTE  Saw-Ric  owners  have  made  eunilar 
reeerda.  and  are  eotainc  BOner* 


Keep  Dirt  and  Filth  Out  of  the  Milk 

bj  rliii  iiu  the  cowi  ftiiiks  «iid  udderi  erery  month. 
Theu  with  m  lUuip  cU.th  w>iw  ihf  P»ru  '«  'n  » 
hurrr  Tlierf  Is  do  lonn  h»ir  to  hold  the  dtrl  »na 
Uw  milk  t»  .lean  and  «rh"l««.ni«  »•  "  Ull«  inu.  the 
mil  ritpiiiDii  all  •"«  twi>*  >  >«r  i«  B'hxI  ""  ^ 
oows.  .\  .Stewart  -No  1  Machine  i>  l»rt  "„  "l" 
clip  hnttr*  all"  Mschlne  »ll  n.mi.lele  only  »1- '^ 
at  rn'ir   <le»ler»  ft   »en<l   IJ  and   p«v    lulioce  on  ar- 

"*  CHICAGO    FLEXIBLE    SHAFT    COMPANV 
Dt»t.  A   I4».  l«h  St.  aad  Caatral  A»»..  Chleafa.   III. 


Do  As  Well 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

the  WITTE.  When  not  aawins  you  can  operate 
other  machinery.  Ife  the  one  »ll-purpo?e  out- 
fit for  farmers  end  men  who  make  aawing  • 
bosineea.  Prices  are  favorable  right  "oj-  As 
•n  illustration,  you  can  (ret  •  2  h.  p.  WU  1 1- 
Sutionary  Enuine  on  skids,  complete  caUlo« 
equipment,  now,  for  »44.9i  cash  with  order.  All 
other  aizea,  2  to  90  h.  p..  at  low  pricee.  L'fe*'™ 
waarantee.  Big  catalog  of  EnKinee  and  Saw 
SutflU  FREE.    Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 

IVnTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


100  A.,  $3300;  with 

Pr.  Horses,  8  Cows  and 

Bull  heifer  piss,  tooli  and  implenifnti,  bar.  fod- 
der included  for  Quick  sale,  easy  tenn»  i  <>n>enl- 
»nt  11  It  ti>wn  hUh  school.  U  chunties  craaaier)'. 
m«k"u  50  •"«.  fertile  fleldi.  idapud  .11  rtneral 
S"i«  16  C.W  pa.tur«  w.«.d  fruit  Food  buildinKi, 
SZ^n  bou».  l.n..  l»rn.  granary  corn,  p./>iluy. 
h..<  hou»..  Traveling  lii«nirtl..n«  to  Mr  '^l«  u". 
Sw.l    baraaln    In    e.,ulH»d    '•m.    P»«    ^J    >*^^"fl/. 

™ri    r4?^STllOl-T    KAKM     A<iF.N.V.     Uii    B    E. 
Land    Title    BIda  ,     I'hlUdflphla 


For  Sick  Chickens 

rn'mtl'*   ead  cuMllre    olceUm.   map.     cukec.    •weM 
hMl.  Kn  heaa.  ckicken   poi.  Umber  orck.    eow  crap,  cksl 
en   bo-el  l»Q«6le.  etc    Hn  T  A  Morter  ««Cali«a.  Mick 
len     He.e— aOiiiai<wn.l?rT»  to   eU«k«Maa«enM 
DM  let   eloaa  wltkoalK."     Geo    F     \\cUmam.mMal^ 
H  y    ear.      Haw  «a»4  Ce-n«mi»  12  yean  ika  *•«..»« 
Zmtt  iKMblaa  I  •*•'    txuxl      Ftenk  Sluki  Cklci«a.  Ill 
WTitae:"Ikae«kMkul   l  plaeon  end  oocbick.neliilkeJre 
I  kaee  beea  wl^   Geniweonr       C    O    Pelrein.  Molin*.  Ill 
"I  Be»ef  kadaiick  chick  ell  l«*l  eeuDo       Bemeid  H«e»- 
IM.  Hrkjyille,  Mo.  MTt       Cured  mr  puale«  chlcka  tku 
•prii*'    Relpb  WuTK,  Erie.  P«  .  «•>•      No«  •  CMeo«wbMe 
dlantwea  la  I  r*    I  "'"  o-tt  a  IkouHixl  a  reai.      Oood 
•In  Inr  fsbbila.  birda.  pel  Mock. 

CeRMOZONt  •!•  eoU  •eMfallr  ai  tnf  and  eee^  now* 
Doo  t  riak  •  •ubetltuie      We  lull  ftom  Omaha  poatpald  la 
CMw  tic   7Se  end  II  SO  eliee.     Poulur  books  kee. 
Me.ll.  LU  CO..  Davt.  12»  OMAHA.  MU. 


prio 


Eich  Michigan  Farms    ^^  "Wurralt 

BBOTHXRS.  19  Marrlll  BulldliK.  Sactoaw.  Ulcklaaa. 


HAY 


Shir   lo    I  he  old    Rellalle  Houaa 
Canlel  McCaflray'a  Sent 

in  (»  wwatk  ntu      P  tuoiKik.  n. 


Prices 


Look 

M*  Thaae 

^  Low  Pricm»'^ 

How  This  Wat  Ion*  ^^Zll^rT^r:.!, 

•    elvancing daily.  I  t«dace<i  my  pncea  to  nearly 

I      orvwar  level  hy  cutting  lay  manofartunoapoat. 

^   ln?«  J.ng  my  f«-tory  production  .Now  f>» 'a^°ry 

r     »-.y_       .  i,, hVlarTreit  in  Aminca^lliniie.eloalTely  direct  to 

Jria^FaiTT.  Tae.     the  o«r  ind  ^g  tha  ,.r,  higheat  quality  «|^.. 


I  r«Jur*d 

nr  lamnutmrXMiT- 
torn  eoflta.  I  rodorvd 
prTcM,  «i»1n«  fo»  "»• 
b«iM6t  1  vn  DO  D'^ 
BU-cr 

2B-P.  $39.85 
SH-P.  $69.60 
4  IP.  S92.2e 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

204S  OaUaod  Ave. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2045  Ea»lre  Md|. 


H 


AUnSONS*  NVBSEBIE 

FnntTnM  Bad<i»lfn»  H«rio«  (.tnhmrdm. 

t—c\.  ^i*;  j;^-_  p'j°ai  ii'i*^,-.  ^y^!^' 


S 


M  Ban  Trial  »"•  h«'a»l  ^•***"if'iji 


g  tha  »ery  higoeai  qoaiiij  «n»<ii«.  |_ 

tasy  T«f1>S  ,«r  to  pay  an  m  tMwa  to  a»y  r 


■  * 7.«arlnc  offer 


BMi  who  FMd  Ikia  a<>Ml 
-TaB  iMklar  •  r*** 

iiiiliTaii    r r--*—     Ct  It  b^or;  roo  j 

^Ujt  MM>  aagln.  at  airy  B****     My  n«^  rr.- 
6M.LLNI.ritt,  VniMh  MFC  CO,  \9M  Km  iU  OH«wt.  lUm 


80—466 


(ta^  [Tiil         |368| 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

TAKINQ  THE  CENSUS 


V^IEtm         TUeso  flBured  rpprewiil  the  >vrrM« 
tfwMl       fculU?r     f»t     produrtloii    of     a     Kr»clo 
mJ^J^^  beril   In    MluiieiKita    before   and    mftar  i 
Kl^^^^  the    use    of    »    l"ife    bied    Ouemney  ' 
^^^bull.    The     Improved     b«r<l 
brouiiht  Ibe  owner  iirosiwf- 
.  -     Ity  —the       orlKlnal,        onlx 
I  «lju<luer>-.    Write  t.i  hreedcra 
for    diwrliitlons    and    i)rioe3/ 
and  Kfnd  for  our  fri'e  NkiK- 
let.   "The  Oride  (iucrnscy." 
TkaAmerlcao  GucroMy 
I         •       Cattle  Club 
Bgi  II  W.  Peteibora,  K.  B. 


SM/>v 


ECONOMY 


Because     the     farmer     usually      la 
busy  in  the  early  spring  and  also  l)c- 

Mime  the  farm  herds  and   flocks  are    ^••.,   —  -   -  „,i,u 

noras   repltte   at  this  period  as  at    ferrets.  ,25;  to  poBsess  a  ferret  wl.h 

^.  „     ,u„   ,],,»«   of   the    out  breeding,  ?1 

some   other   season,   tno   d.iie   oi    lu" 


raising  fur  anmaln.  except  that  pos- 
session and  breeding  of  ferrets  Is 
unlawful  except  under  license  from 
the  state  board  of  game  commission- 
ers: fee  for  license  to  breed  and  sell 


Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Ki-w  rli(.l«!  biUl  r»l>M  A  touii\p  fine  youn^' 
eowa.  priced  ver>  reawmahle  t«  effect  ready  sale. 
Bull  calvea  from  fine  A.  K.  oow».  or  cows  now 
on  teat  for  Adranred  lUdlatry.  Exrellent  oi.j.r 
tunlty  to  found  a  botd  of  bUh  claw  AjriOilres 
Your   Inquiries  and   »lalt  to  the  firm  will   repay 

'^""filKSTMONT   FATIM.  SUNBrftY.    PA. 


HOLSTEINS 

%  Holntein  belfer  raliea 
tJO  m  $2,1  oarh  expreM 
paid  In  lou  of  S.  itO  ntS»- 
terwl  heifer  calvec  Baila- 
tered  bulla  all  asea.  2.^ 
close  aiirliiuiT  redtatered 
cown.  5(1  niBli  k-rade  yi-arl 
Ine  lielfom  and  Imlls  I-''.' 
earh.  lilBli  tirade  2-yr.  oldii 
and  clone  aprlngcr  onw» 
C'ome  to  aaleOot  U  Cl-Ke 
to  winter  and  muat  Mil. 
J.  C.    Raataa.  Tylly.  M.  V. 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


BEST  In   Hlch  iiradea  and   lUa 

tjteied    H"l»feliui       Elecant    hl»h 

grade  cal>e«   12.1  each     With  ten 

ralvw  will    g"e  rholce   reKlatered 

bull    free.       WUl    accept    Ubeftt 

Bonda    and    W.    8     S.    at    par. 

Uuarantee  aafe  arrhal  and  «lad- 

li    ahip    f.    l>     U       Write    your 

want..      C.    W.   K>JJ«.   -ra,-  _ 
Cortland.  N.   T. 


STEVENS'  HOLSTEIN    FARM 


OF  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

SiFiCwU.  DISSS'  .sv'^v.r  eacr  ^^?.  7^ 

no»«»^^^^   J,     8TKVENH.    Proli  


HolBtein  BuUs  Ready  For  Servic* 

rakrtow    VUU«*    tmax    NorrUtownl.    fa. 

OakhuTst  Farm  Ayrshire!  Uto'jixiiw  ««" 

of   the   ch<„«U    «r.ln..      t.r^  if   '"ffiT    "^   "*"'" 
and  ai.rlna   In   ralf  to  a  h'*^.  •^'"•.  "S!'-       v     T 
CUT    D.    POWmt  *  SON.        Auburn.    N.    T. 


•Z^         /v    T    n    1»:».    for  aale.   elidble  to  nwla 
Fine  0.  I.  C.  rigs    try.    an   weelu  old.      Pria 


**'nre'0AKS  PAIRY   FARM.   WYALDSINO.   PA 


MISH     BHADE    MOtmill     CALVM.      eWjlJ,^ 

PIKK    OBOVE     KAItM.     IXKIUe.     W      Y. 

tnw  KALC— REG     MOLSTCIN   BULL   CALVES.  tr»« 


.._..«»<      Maltlaii      aa«      Baaraa^r        bulla    from 
na»)atara«      ""•""      ""  — ,  animala  In  tha  herd. 

HOLSTEm  BULLS  S?t;,"ar^%'".  T»' ^ 

1100       B     fmlth    *    Bon.        Crantjlle    Summit.      Pa. 

Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     ]I^.  Dama'*" 

■OBKBT  TKMPIJtTON  *  BON.  PIJBTEK.  PA 


•w%        c»_i«  Pure  Bred  Ouemiey  cowi.  heifera. 

For    sale „«i    raises    <»"'">.„. ..<>oi.    PA 

niVKIlVIKW   KAKMS.        SWAHTHMORI.    PA 

W,KNLE«S  ll.Tl>TElN  FAUMS.  Oarli.  Summit.  Pa 


•••••ti--  ei.    _tl.~-«.  Bull  falrea  aired  by  OlMi- 

XlllUne  ShOrtnOrM  ^de  Rwal  Wamp  for  aale 
r    M    KENNKOY  A  Stl.NS.  Clater.  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 

---,-. .■   Malataia   Frtwiaa  Cattle  Saaa  ol  the  iraat 

SflT^^iiV.    Valdeaaa     a    »7    lb.    bull,    for   aale. 


census  has  been  changed  to  January 
1,  1920.  Instead  of  Ap»  11  1.  Hence, 
on  January  1  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  enumerators  will  begin  the 
work  of  visiting  the  7,000.000  farms 
peopled  by  35,000.000  rural  citizens 
who  comprise  practically  one-third 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Farmers  over  the  country  are  urg- 
ed   by    the    Federal    Department     of 
Agriculture    to    acquaint    themselves 
aa  thoroly   as  possible  with  the    re- 
quirements and  make-up  of  the  cen- 
sus questions.     Considerable  figuring 
and  accounting  must  be  done  by  the 
farmer — altho  the  computations    are 
In  no  respect  as  complicated  as  those 
essential   In   figuring  his   income-tax 
return — to    answer    accurately     and 
fully  the  questions  which  will  be  put 
to   him   by    the   enumerator.      Many 
of  these  questions  cover  subject  mat- 
ter heretofore  not  Included.     As  the 
statistics  obtained  from  the  agricul- 
tural  census   will   largely   determine 
the  future  land  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government,     It     is    every    farmer's 
duty  to  make  individual  answers  as 
accurately  as  possible.     Such   Infor- 
mation involves  some  little  study  on 
his  part  previous  to  the  appearaiwe 
of  the  enumerator. 

It  lyorily  the  uninformed  farmer 
who  shies  from  the  census  enumera- 
tor. Others  are  glad  to  aid  this  work 
of  assembling  specific  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  all  the  farming  opera- 
tions and  farms  of  this  country,  since 
they  are  aware  that  this  Informa- 
tion is  used  directly  for  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  better  agri- 
cultural conditions  thruout  the 
country. 

There     are     items     listed     under 
the  captions  of  farm  facilities  which 
Include     particulars     regarding     thf 
number  of  tractors  on  the  farm,     the 
number  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks 
whether   the   farm   has    a   telephone, 
water    system,    and    gas    or    electric 
lights.     Information   is  also  request- 
ed as  to  whether  there  is  a  local  co- 
operative marketing  club,  and  farm- 
ers are  asked  to  give  the  value  of  all 
farm  products  sold   thru  or  to  such 
organizations  in  1919,     and  also  the 
cost  of  supplies  purchased  thru    the 
assisUnce    of    such     an    association. 
Complete   Information    is  also   asked 
regarding  the  orchard    fruits,      sub- 
tropical   fruits,    nuts,      small    fruits, 
fruit  products,  grapes  or  grape  pro- 
ducts, and  greenhouse  and  hothouse 
areas  and  equipments  which  are  pro- 
duced   or    wrhich    are   used    on    each 
farm. 


Bounties. — Wildcat,  $8;  fox,  $2; 
mink.  $1;  weasel,  $2;  paid  from 
special  fund  created  by  setting  aside 
one-half  the  receipts  by  the  board  of 
game  commissioners  from  gun  licen- 
ses, fine,  etc. 

The  bounty  on  wildcats  Is  Increas- 
ed from  $6  to  $8.  and  on  weasels 
from  $1  to  12. 


November  8,  191). 


TRADE  MARMtfO.U.S  PAT  OFf 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
orMuscles.  Stopsthelamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  {2.  SO  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
_  _  icribe  your  case  (or  special  instruc* 
tions  and  interesting  hor»e  Book  2  R  Free. 
AB80RBINE,  JR.,  <'•«  antiseptic  linimentfor 
manltind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Llgt- 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscle*; 
Heal*  Cuta,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Ptka 
S1.25abnitlcatd£i!rriordflii'cred.    B..ok    Ei i Jcnce- •  frea 

W.F.r0UM,rn^»54Temi)l«  Street,  Sprlngneid,! 


Open 
muskrat 
April    1 


- 


New  Jersey 
Seasons. — Skunk,        mink, 
and  otter.  November  IT.   to 
raccoon,  October    1    to   De- 
cember 15.  Beaver,  unlawful  to  trap 
take,  kill,   or  have   in   possession    at 
any    time.      The   board   of    fish    and 
game  commissioners  may  grant  per- 
mits to  hunt  foxes  with  hound    and 
firearms    from    the    last    day    of    the 
open  season  for  quail  (December  15) 
to  May  31. 

Trapping. — Skunks,  minks,  musk- 
rats,  and  otters  may  not  be  taken  In 
Close  season,  except  that  muskrats 
may  be  destroyed  by  owner  of  canal 
or  dam  which  they  are  destroying. 
Muskrats.  skunk,  mink,  otter,  may 
be  taken  by  trap  only,  except  in 
Salem  County,  above  Mill  Creek, 
where  they  may  be  taken  in  open 
season  by  firearms  and  light.  It  Is 
unlawful  to  disturb  the  lodge  or 
nesting  chamber  of  muskrats.  to  mo- 
lest traps  set  by  another,  or  to  ap 
proprlate  or  take  animals  caught  In 
such  traps. 

Propagation. — No   restrictions   ex 
cept  those  Imposed  by  close  seasons 
during  which  wild  animals  may  not 
be      taken     for     breeding      purposes. 
Breeder's  license,  fee  $5. 

Bounties.— Fox,  $3;  paid  by  coun 

ties. 

It  is  now  unlawful  to  take  skunk 
mink,  or  otter  In  any  manner  except 
by  trap.  The  months  of  April  and 
May  are  included  in  the.  period  dur- 
ing which  foxes  may  be  hunted  un- 
d<r  permit  from  the  board  of  game 
commissioners. 


CCONOMV  FEEDER 

A  iMTfcit  workluK  Helf- 
fpoilir  for  liORx.  A  KKI  lb. 
pll7  paya  fur  It.  Savca  OD 
liurcliase  |irlri>.  tlni<-,  floor 
Hpncc,  repalra  ami  fi>e<l. 
Will  ivoA  40  lioK".  Sold 
dlrwt.  119.50.  M<>n>>.T  re- 
fiindt'd  If  not  autUfled. 
Fur  fiirthiT  Information 
o.Mr.-«.  THE  ECONOm 
FEEDER  CO..  Box  4ou 
New  WasbluBtoD,  O. 


HEAVE^«^ 
X^OMPOUND 


Fres 


«1  10  1i..«  .''umcltiit  for  ordlnaFT  c»»".    Uncluc-.  .-_  -  —  • 
■INERAl  HE*»E  StBtOT  CO.,     «l  Fourth  »IS.,  fHlllunh  fv 


\9j  b»ck. 
WarT»«.l 


Apvroximatalf  >?.«»  "^«"  JS 
ai>ecM«<i>Ur  tTMUd  aMb  itMr  with  ... 

Flemlns'sFistofomi 

*^^^       .      -      ■    • "-     B.t«lf>«tr.«  «"»»•£ 

\wn-rw*Kt  •«»««ma«v  aavtaca 

T        .      -  *•        -  -  -  -   _«  tuaaa^A 


I   Valoabte  tor  i«a  tofor^itloo  ogjo  dlmaja  °r  J--;-— 


IFlMMglrOSnCiNW^ 


Miscellaneous 


Ayrshires,  Percherons  and  Berkshircs 

Ue  have  what   you  want. 

Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa.  | 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 


Percheron.s,     lterk.<»hircs,     Holstems^ 

"YoaiK  Sen  Ice  Boars,  pi(s  althtr  aai." 


U/AIMTCrk    Nula    l»"    ktn<>«>.    calvai.    poullrr.l 

WAIN  1  CU    faiicT  a«ga  and    ll<'t    Uuvua   laiala.  J 

WM.    H.    foil  K.N   A   CO  . 

232    WaaliliiiitoD    Sueet.    New    Turk   Clt». 


Kear-By  Stock  Farm  SIfS?:   K?    aiSSS 

Diaa    all   mm:  Whita  Wyandi.ltci,  all  th«  mott  v'Vi- 
lar  Wood   llnaa.         J.   A.   M<MAIIA.N,  I'oUaCTOrt.  Pa. 


Swine 


HAMPSHIRES 

Til*   faat   fTowinr    ha"'n   hot 

rtrrular  l>0<t  ST  LAWN 
FARU.  Bird  In -Hand.  Boa 
1   banc.   Co.  Pa 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES' 

RIGHT  TO  FAIR  RETURN  ON 

IKYESTMENT 

The  Pennsylvania  Stale    Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  meeting  assembled, 
declared    all    laws     and     regulations 
relating  to  food    production    should 
be    based    on    the    fundamental    pro- 
position that  returns  to  capital    In- 
Tested  m  agriculture  should  be  equal 
to  the  returns  to  capital  invested  in 
other  industry  and  business,  and  that 
prices    of    farm    products    should    be 
sufficient   to   assure   production     and 
to  pay  wages  essential  to  that  end. 


COLLIE  POPPIES  Haadaoaw  whHa  aiala  %».  vM* 
and  wUlt*  ffmalra.  Il.'i  P«llicrr«i  and  rtumploa 
sl.K^k.  Ill<ill    ItUI.STON.       WMt    Cberter.       Pa. 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Bkortbom    Bulla        B     L.    MUNCE.    Canona»«n.  Pi. 


For  Sale :  SV^'"a'2d  l^^  A*^"j.~r  l-iuV-i 

aiaa.     i.    A.    UOAK.       .VKW 


W.    (IIU   and   aenlcaalilj 

Alan   Itnn   BulU.  a^t 

CASTLE.       PA     a  « 


Poultry 


f?  C    I  en  BARRON    STRAIN 

For  oale :  50  white  leghorn 

rullftJ!.    .'.  moiLths   oM.    $'J   oaih   »n<l   ■i'^.   ''^ 
month*  old.   $1.75   earh. 

H.    P.   MAINE,  ROBBINS.   DEL. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

no  aadi  irWle  U)*»  laal.  all  frnm  ^P""^ 
-Jii-,r^tor».  none  hrttw  Bartalna  ta  tired 
SS^rrW  i;.ra.  brood  ao,.  •"<»  "rj'"  "'jj  - 
C^W.   Ellta    J'     Maple  l^wn  Farm.   CorMand.  W    T. 

Fashion  Herd  oJ  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

s;s:'.rn^^n«,;::?rw^drr  Jj^crs 

aSd     oSt^   VOO   and    800    lb     anw.     Alao    injnd   lot 

REG.  DUROCS     '^^^XT^'^XSTri^- 

"*;6n.r;v^"?^x  s";?rn>>w  w..»tna.«.  pa  ^ 


B..M.    .    a.a.^tn'-^^Sa^'^    ■»"  '^'^ 


QnalItT 


■--  ~  __         Fine    thrtfty     Pl«»-     «    to    « 

Dbtoo  Jersey*     ^U.  "•'»;«««*    „. 
mnn  BWirroN.        wwn-  f-HWTKB.    pa 


_-    ,        ,    /ii.*_««  Cholre  Sprlnit  ellta  and 

Ree,  Poland  Chinaf  ^il£i•  a„-   .nd  ^- 

idi.  a.   D    BAR>m«.   It    D    n.  «ir.«..  City.  Pa 


GAME  LAWS  FOR  1919 
Pennsylvania 

Open  Seasons.— Bear,  October  15 
to  December  IB;  raccoon,  September 
1  to  December  31.  No  open  season 
for  beaver.  Foxes  may  not  be  trap- 
ped, shot,  snared,  or  poisoned  In  Del. 
aware  County. 

Trapping.  —  Nonresident  trapper 
requires  license    (fee.    |10).      Unlaw- 
ful to  trap  bears,  and  only  one  may 
be  killed  in  :»  season  or  3  to  a  camp 
or  hotly  of  men.    No  steel  traps  larg- 
er than  No.   3  size  may  be  used  for 
trapping  wildcats  or   other   fur  ani- 
mals.    Resident  requires    no    license 
for  trapping,     but   bunting   licenses 
required      for    killing     raccoons     or 
bears,  which  are  regarded  as  "game" 
animals    (fee,   $1.) 

Propagation. — No  restrictions     on 


ALL  NEED  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 

1  was  glad  to  be  reminded  of  re- 
newing my  subscription  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  and  was  pleased 
at  vour  unique  way  of  expressing  it. 
I  have  found  many  useful  and  help- 
ful topics  In  your  paper,  pertaining 
to  my  business,  namely:  Poultry 
raising,  and  know  that  every  farm- 
er, no  matter  what  he  sperializes  in. 
vould  be  greatly  benefitted  by  re- 
ceiving the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Wishing    you    continued     success. 
and    thanking    you    for    your    liberal 
offer.  1  am 
(Signed)  JOHN  R.  HERR. 

Mlllersvllle,  Pa. 


For  Sale 


h'»rni 
rach. 


November  8,  1919. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


31—467 


aail 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SSJS.  "„<«;«  ^-^ 

•ua.  Peiuut  Poutoea  a  arwlaltj.  Returni  da»  foo* 
are  aold.  Aak  for  our  market  latter  .__,j,in4 
«LBT     PROBCCB    CO.  PHILADILPHIA 


p<mie  Eilra  Pine  CorVfrfK    ,I^"^[^ 
II     I     K.-d«.    II     P     K.K*..   W ',';."  ivJo 
illar*    Mineral.    ,S    and    * Jl'"';?'?"   .V'll.  '^V 
M     E     BASKIIOAIl.        I.ITTI.K-HTOWN.    PA 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  J,*,!?,,''^'?™-  b.^. 

straln.    Ordfr  earlj.   C.    '■     "*■'—     "— — 


for    ItJO 

_         _  _       ii. 

Shli^.   StewartHown.  P»- 


Rarred  Rock  COCKERELS  {,"^  ^ 

nch.      J.    I.     IIEnET»;u.        Otttyabum,    I'a..    B- 

Barred   PWrnouth   Socka   (PalM  llaa)    Butt«rt«>'  •"* 

Anroiia    (•...krrel'l        Alao    limited     supply    0'    ■   , 
Prtrw    rcai>    J     K.    Ca<lwalU(lpr.    \Vell5>lllf.   P> 


Sheep 


*«—  C-lol  Shro,«hlre  and  1  Tearlint  IU«I«"'JJ, 
For  Sale't,  ram.  Alan  l.rce  ram  '•."'U,,  ^r 
hr.HM.  «  arowthjr  O.  I  C.  aowa.  Apt  I  »nd  Ma.  .^ 
r*     St.«-I>  r.^    II.  «•.    HeanWey.   MonMur  F»"» 


Df.n't  blame  the  door  when  It 
squeaks  The  hinges  are  merely  cry- 
ing for  a  drink— a  small  one — of  oil. 


SMBOPSMIRE    VEARLIIIM   AND    "^*'Vif"p5  - 


wool-fnnUon 
April    farrow. 


quality. 
C.    P. 


ANORBWS.   Dansvllla. 


ini*. 


RCBISTEMEO    SMSOPSHIBE 

•aaae  nmAj  for   Itftit  <""*<" 

L     CTOMKINS.      K1.I.K.NTON 


;^.!'?«"'»Jr!^  riSS?  .  ?^ca*PA^ 


BERKSHIRES 


tTiamplon    Blood.   F^J"  f^ 
and  up.  C.   1>.   IlAll.NES.   B    I)    11    Oro»e  Lit  ■ 


Conducted  hf  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

ArtTlce  thru  this  department  1«  frro  to  our  sub- 
icrlbers.  Kuoli  comrauulc.tlim  slioulU  stuto  history 
anil  svinptoins  of  the  ca  e  hi  full:  ttLso  the  name 
and  addrcsn  uf  wrlu-r.  Inlllala  only  will  be  puIh 
Uitiul.  \\c  cannot  make  n-ply  by  mall.  Tlils  la 
one  ef  the  invHt  valuable  column.**  of  t?ic  paper  and 
me  Invite  roadem  to  make  nue  of  It.  t'llpplnvi  from 
Ihl.'i  column,  when  proporlv  prescrve<l  aii'l  c^ivil- 
fliil.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  n  wllcal 
eymposluiua  a  rarmer>iluckiuau  can  oljlulu. 


Weak  Back. — My  12-year-old  cow, 
has  good  appetite,  does  not  appear  to 
be  sick,  but  is  inclined  to  drag  her 
hind  toes  on  ground  and  when  down 
drags  hind  quarters.  Have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  tender  spot,  this  lame- 
ness came  on  2  weeks  ago.  Vlncen- 
town,  N.  J. — Mix  equal  parts  tur- 
pentine, aqua  ammonia  and  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  rub  some  on  back  and  stifle 
Joints  once  or  twice  a  day.  She 
ghoiild  be  well  fed. 

Brittle  Hoofs;  High  Colored 
Urine. — Have  mare  that  has  brittle 
hoofs,  shoes  do  not  seem  to  stay  on 
well,  the  hoofs  rot.  Would  like  to 
know  if  any  kind  of  ointment  would 
toughen  them.  I  also  have  a  horse 
troubled  with  thick  dark  colored 
urine  and  I  have  thought  he  did  not 
pass  enough  water.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell  he  is  healthy.  A.  T..  Williams- 
town,  N.  J. — Apply  one  part  coal-tar 
and  20  parts  wool-fat  to  brittle  hoofs 
once  a  day.  Standing  such  a  horse 
In  wet  clay  an  hour  or  two  dally  wil" 
have  good  effect;  besides  she  should 
be  well  fed.  Give  your  other  horse 
&  teaspoonful  acetate  of  potash  and 
a  tablespoonful  cooking  soda  at  dose 
In  feed  or  In  drinking  water  once  a 
day. 

Abscesses.  (Boils). — ^I  have  a  4- 
year-old  mare  which  is  troubled  with 
boils,  has  had  5  on  top  of  neck  and 
under  collar  on  shoulder.  She  is  gen- 
erally speaking  out  of  condition,  per- 
spires too  freely,  has  never  done  any 
hard  work.  C.  G.  T.,  Hartleton,  Pa. 
— It  Is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to 
My,  that  her  skin  and  collar  should 
be  kept  clean.  Paint  bunches  with 
equal  parts  tincture  of  Iodine  and 
spirits  of  camphor,  once  or  twice  a 
day.  Give  her  one  half  ounce  Fow- 
ler's Solution  at  dose  In  feed  or  in 
drinking  water  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

Indigestion. — Have  cow  that  is  due 
to  soon  freshen  which  seems  to  have 
lost  her  cud.  at  least  she  seldom 
chews  her  cud.  This  cow  is  weak, 
hardly  able  to  get  up  alone.  P.  G.  H.. 
Mlfflinburg,  Pa. — Give  her  30  drops 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica,  J  ounce 
fluid  extract  cinchona,  i  ounce  tinc- 
ture gentian  at  dos*  3  times  a  day. 
She  should  be  fed  plenty  of  nutriti- 
ous food.  Feed  her  well  cured  corn 
fodder  and  hay.  | 

Indigestion. — I  have  a  thoro    bred  | 
Hampshire   sow,    about     six    months  . 
old.    She  does  not  try  to  eat  but  Just 
sucks    everything    she    can    get    her 
mouth    against.      She  will   lie   down 
»nd   put    her   nose    to  another    hogs 
back   and   Just   suck   all   she   can.      I 
liave  looked  after  her  teeth  and  they 
seem  to  be  all  right.     I  bought  two 
sows  and  one  male  for  breeding  and 
of  course  would  like  to  keep  her,   if 
«he  can  be  cured.      E.  S.   B..  Green- 
castle,    I'a. — Doubtless   she    has     ac- 
quired a  habit  much  the  same  as    a 
cribbing  horse.     Placing  her  In  a  pen 
where  It  will  be  difficult  for  her  to 
pab  hold  of  anything  to  suck  on  and 
Biving  her  i  of  a  teaspoonful   cook- 
ing soda  at  dose  in  each  feed,  or  it 
can  be   dissolved   in   drinking  water 
or  swill,  will  do  her  good.  If  she  con- 
tinues  the    habit   of  sucking,    better 
not  consider    her   for    breeding   pur- 
poses. 

Stocking. — 1  have  a  horse  9  years 
old  seemingly  In  the  best  of  health, 
but  If  kept  In  stable  for  2  or  3  days 
ills  hind  legs  stock,  but  exercise  will 
take  it  out.  Would  like  to  know  how- 
to  prevent  his  hind  legs  from  swell- 
ing.    I.  H.  Hrookton.  N.  Y. — A  work 
horse  should  be  exercised  every  day. 
never    fed    more    than    one-third    or 
one-half  as  much  grain    or    concen- 
trated    food    as    when    doing    hard 
work,   besides    the   food    for   an    idle 
horse  should  be  of  a  laxative  nature. 
The  kidneys  should  be    kept    active 
snd  there  Is  nothing  much  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  effective  than  ace- 
tate of  potash,  and  the  dose  Is  from 
2  to  4  drams,  but  for  a  prompt  diure- 
tic effect  from  one  to  two  ounces  can 
^     '^afelv  given,  but  of  course  should 
be  often  repeated.  If  the  kidneys 
a'^t   fairly   free  your   horse  will    not 
stock  badly.     Bandage  hind  legs    In 
cotton. 


You  Wouldn't  Make  Three  Trips 

to  town  to  haul  farm  produce  tliat  you  could 
easily  handle  in  one  load  — it  would  be  a 
needless  and  expensive  waste  of  time. 

And  yet —  you  haul  your  crops  to  the  ele- 
vator with  your  team  and  wagon  although  it 
takes  more  than  three  times  the  length  of 
time  that  would  be  required  with  a  motor 
truck  —  time,  two-thirds  of  which  you  might  just 
as  well  employ  to  good  advantage  doing  your  fall 
work. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  cost  of  hauling  wheat  or  corn  by 
motor  truck  is  just  one-half  that  of  horse  and  wagon 
hauling. 

InternaUonal  Motor  Truck*  are  especially 
designed  to  meet  farm  and  country  road  condi- 
tions. The  chassis  and  artillery  type  wheels  arc 
of  very  sturdy  construction  as  are  the  engine, 
clutch,  transmission,  rear  axle  — all  designed, 
built  and  tested  to  provide  low-cost  hauling  under 
the  trying  conditions  usually  encountered  in  farm 
hauling.  And,  moreover.  International  trucks  have 
behind  them  the  same  repair  service,  handled 
through  our  eighty-eight  branch  houses,  that  you 
get  on  McCormick,  Deering  and  other  Interna- 
tional machines. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  descriptive  of 
International  Motor  Trucks  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  one  of  these  trucks  near  you. 


The  International  Line 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers     Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Tractor  Flows      Riding  Plows 

Walking  Flows 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Feg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Culti-Fackers 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (all  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Buacbers 

Belt  Machine* 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cane  Mills 

Power  Machine* 

Tractors  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 

Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machine* 

Planters         Motor  Cultivators 


Listers 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shelters 


Lister  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders    Pickers 

Husker-Sbredders 


Seeders 


Beet  Tool* 

Pullers     Cultivators 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading   Attachment 
Farm  Wagons      Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches    Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  AHeRICA  INC 
CHICAGO 


USA 


Swine 


PUBLICTjSALE  2E 

50 Head  Registered  Berkshires 

riEST  AinruAL  sale  of  surplus 

STOCK   AT   NEAK-BY   STOCK  FARM. 
POTTSOROVE.   PA. 

Friday,  November  14,  1919 

at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.   (harp 

This  mock  comisn  of  lin'il  «ow«.  brM 
gilu,  Oi'.-n  gill«.  and  »  lot  of  touok  pi«l. 
two  to  (our  motilht  olj. 

Farmrrt  »nd  Stockmen,  this  is  s  ch»np« 
to  olitam  soma  of  the  bc»t  lilood  of  the 
Herkihirn  hrci'd.  Rome  rulU'il  out  t'iK» 
will  I.e  Hold  a«  fpod.Ts.  Pin  for  ererr- 
t...ily.  AI'O  one  Ki  .rutnivd  Ayrshire  tniil. 
10  months  old.  Kr<i«tr.ition  pkprr*  »nd 
transfm    m»de    free  of   charge. 

J.  A.  McMAHAN.  Prop. 


Bargain  in  Berkshires 

In  order  tn  re«tur«  our  herd  wt  ar*  oBerln* 
hred  »>wii,  l»i»rri  re»rty  for  fenlf*.  I>"«r  and  •>» 
l^Ut  of  all  »i.r'  »t  prii-M  tint  »m  rttcrX.  a  rt'«cly 
lale.  If  rou  wlA  to  Increaw  vour  herd  or  found 
a  herd  of  lierluhlnt.  we  offer  >.'U  «n  eiofllent 
opi«.rtiinily.  V..iir  imulrle^  or  <Mt  wHI  aniply 
CUF.STMO.NT    K.VUM.    .Sunlmry,    I'« 


r»ii»y   >>iu. 


rXlTDAr"    PIP^     "'''t  'or  »i«e  and  quality 
U.  ED.  IIAIK  LAY. 


6 

'arh. 

K   i).  No.  ».  Somer  tt.  P«. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

■n*  Worlda  Grand  C»«a«jiton  >«rd.  »»n«>l« 
twl«  u  D.anj  ftr«»  prtiM  at  tb*  Natloaal  O.  I.  C. 
XSI  M  an  oUi«  br«d«  pot  t<Ni<Mk«.  Callo«» 
Edd  btiat  the  (irand  Ctiaraploo  boar^  Alio  our 
bwd  ha.  heea  undefeated  tt  all  the  hij  faira  for 
STpaU  two  year.  .SmU  nf  all  a^e.  '■'»'•  ^S? 
ow  catalo*.     Crandelli  Prlza  Itoja.  Ca»  City.  UiOi. 

TjT'TjtrcnrT'Dr'O  from  the  be«t  I)!"™!  »traln»  for 
Si!<AA.alliAXa3  „|,^  ^i  (..m  rraily  tnr  >er- 
rlre  3  »n  ini>nth»  old  boar*.  <«»eral  oi«n  i;ilt«  ready 
to  be  lin-<l  and  nome  eirellent  10  veeka  olil  |.i««. 
farrowed  hy  4  «.w»  that  aieraited  n««rl>,  li  vnjT^- 
iil.l.  Kom-.K  FAllM.  C.  H.  rnuEU,  M«r.. 
.>;i'UISU    lillOVK.    I'A. 


SeiiU>mlier  I  1 1 1  e  r  •  . 
Thoroughbred  atoHi. 
Orion  fherrr  Kim; 
Orion  Defender:  Tat- 
liayer;  Top  Col  .  ato. 
Ileiitatered  ai>w.  fall 
farrowln«  ITS.  WrtU 
for  free  copy  »uh«Tl|i- 
tion  maua/lno  and  fre* 
l>>.k.  "Ilow  to  Bala* 
=-^ --^o  _^_  11,,.,  •• 
•THE  RED  HOa"  eNFIELD-DRAKESIOE  FARSIS 
Louit   L.    Drake.   Owner.  0«l«war».   M.   J. 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MAI.VERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  Berkshires 
of  the  best  blood  lines.  Fifteen 
well  grown  spring  boars  for  sale, 
prices  reasonable.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


Daroe*.  »ll  1".  V»Mll»t  »»*  F»"  »«>rt'M  *".'  •■<• 

Ka;i    N'ar».    Fall    till*.    Ireil   X«x   \ni  .    Sel*.    and   Q'-L 
SirUie  p.«».  •    »ei.   I    D.  Jackaon.  It.   10.  V    Wert.  O. 


Chester  Whites  iTa  '^tmfZ^^    ""^ 

ABCADIA    tABH.  BOX    U,  BALXT,    PA- 


Servlc*  B««n.  Several  ««•  animala  •!  Mit  ho»e-i«ar. 

\..\    and  h..nie-t.iUle   hriv.l.   tin'  fhi'sliire     Al«>   :;   cjrly 
.«vi.t    utters  of  \<\i*.     Mornlntfuldi)  Farm.  Syhania  I'a 


KM.  0.  I.  C.  and  C.  W.  Plft.  Brad  filti  M«  mm* 

Hatlafartlon    and    aafa    dailvary    «u*rante«l 
JOHN    U    VAN    HORN. TROT.    PA 

•D»™  r»  T  f<  tHira  f'r  "»''"■  •''  month*  old,  ilth- 
Keg.  U.  1.  \J.  JrlgS  ,.,  „.,.  wrilo  your  wants, 
A,   J     Miirshall.  Oakland  Farm,   Wnilam«|i"rt,  I'a,    11. 1 


I 


GRADE  PIGS 

S   lo   3    monlbH  old  f.ir  fi>."l«r«. 
R.    TA.VJEK.       \OltK    SI'ltlNi;.S,       PA. 


RI8ISTERE0  0.  I.  C.  Herd  Boar  tor  «l«.  .Iir* 
breeder  Alf'  bo<>kin«  orders  fur  Aui  anJ  wapt 
ru^    BENJ.    H.    BUTLEIHJS,    Hon««UI».    Pa.    R,    3 


Very     host 


.11 


of    hreeiltnc 
n     W.    <;uOI>.   Vnr\\   U-ltom 


KIcht 


Berkshire  Pigs  ik^  ord'.iic?, ' eiii»r  «i.  »ii 


Re«.     B>«    Ty»e     SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINA    fifs. 

l.reii  fniii   a   -'"  of   O     K    >   I'l    I'-    ■*■  '     ■■"         ,.„„_., 
II     ,•     KYMKIt.  II     *■      SlMi-iyn-'.ur.:     IVnn  a 


REG.  0.  I.  C.S  ALL  AGES  BookinQ  »";•".*?'  ?^- 
iiS>l«.r  o<t.il>er  and  .V.oeinUr  I'l.'-  Hl-A'  K  "lA- 
M^N*.    llMNom  A     KAIIM.         .MT      liKTHFI.  PA, 


DUROC     JERSEY     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 

i,,u    ,     .    I'.i  iii.il    atid  iir;..ii  therry   km.:  Iiret'rtlna. 
rl,:^    r...l'l,    liEO,     W.    IIIIM.         n,r;oL»uUe.    Ottlo. 


Pa 


REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Five   litten   to 

dliK  »e    fr>in        Sn    ».rkii    "Id    pk"!    fl,1    e,->ih 

1,.    «•     TOMKIN'i,        KU.nt.in.    I.ye,    »'"  .    P» 


Lart*      BtrtuSlr*      Swina        Be«l»lered     HIrt    Onadj, 

"^  prire>      reaaorahle         Writ* 

ROm     FARM.  CBNTTO     VALf.gT.     PA 


_.  T  —      Fall     Pi(t,<     at     farmers'     prlrea 

DUrOC-JerSey  r...li.!reed  and  \kA  of  hlotl  llnea 
.SI..\TV    UIOOF,   FARM.  Boi   5.       Palmyra,    1  *. 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

I-edwree.     .Not  ikln      S,   O    WKEKH.   Iw:r*IT,   iH.m 


-»_       .    t« _^    THrro    Orion     a    Pol      strains. 

Duroc  Jersey  rigs     ,„  <,  „.  .nth»  oid 


Orion     a    Pol      strains,    t 
^^tuwv  »-..-^,    — D-       '"  '  ni'>nth»  old. 
niAS     E     Eri!OV!>     SonnvHide    Farm.    Munry.    Pa 


BERKSHIRES    AND    CHESTER    WHITES    All    a«e«. 

l.r    ...I.-      "I  '••    >>or    n,;i.'-:    »■■    oin    pl'ax-    y.oi 

TWIN    IlltiMlK    FAIIM,         NKWVII.I.K..    PA 


Registered  O.I.    C.       „,^'i,   ,n',i'  prliV«   rea».« 
able      I.    I>    f.At  SHEY.   .iniokelown.   Ijinr    iv      "- 


no<Ml 
Htn 
P» 


Big  Type  Polands.   )!„';  „>,'!,?" 
w.  r   KEv.soii,  ciiEEMvicii.  o.,  n   n 


Wrilo 


1: 


iDuriiiniHiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii 


ALWAYS 
RELIABLE 


Gombaulfs 


iiniiiui 


gmpmi 

ISURE  INI 
I  RESULTS  I 
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CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  "ACCEPTED  VETERINARY  AND  HUMAN  REMEDY 

A     RELIABLE,  safe  and  active  blister  and  -nt-  irnt^^^^^ 

A  best  st9ckmen  evervwhe^^^^^  eje-ii^to  ho^^^^^^^^^  orwW.in.reaeh 

to  use  IS  of  particular  interest  repetMuy  buying  and  using  it, 

«^^;^^;^jjtil^^ 

NOT  ONLYSEEWHAT  OTHERS  SAY.  BUT  SA-^FV  VOURS^F  B^^^^^^ 


CAUSTIC    BALSAM 

AS  A  HUMAN  REMEDY  IS 
PenetraUng  -  Soothing  —  He«Ung 

It  ii  wnwaUv  tnir  that  »n  nttroMl  t*^J  »!»»' 
i.i~d^o7tl.r.mm.l»»l»ogood   for  the   human 

Swptk*  to  th.,  rule.  InUct.  "  •""T'*'y^- 
k7r£^t  Ihrre  i.  no  lu..»ent  or  exUrn.1  rrmrJy 
„n  the  m.rkrt  that  if  ».  good  w  «»  *^'l^Jl: 
Ubk  to  .pply   to  the   hummu   body  at  C«u«tlc 

nun  where  »n  eitero»l  »ppli.-mtion  rouM  "■'«''''• 
It  b  »bo  cbenper  irtvinline  to  roit  l»-r»o»e  II  re- 
guirfTery  little  .ml  th«t  Utile  »  effert.ve 

A  Safe  and  Reliable  Germ  Killer 

Caustic  BnlMm.  "PP'^  •'<""*  utXi 
bruiie  or  flesh  -uun.l.  ««  -nm  «,  i  Hop,  ^*r^ 
^  i.  thorourchly  wMbrd.  w,U  P^V"»  "°~ 
i^  .nd  cu--  it  to  be.l  .t  O'"^,  *■•*•_ •7''^ 
fciy  ..reneM.  Prnut^nt,  thorough  lue  '"''^'* 
SJn/oM  or  chronic  .Omrntfc  «.d  it  r.n  .lw.>i 
be  oird  on  .ny  c-  th»t  reqoiir*  .n  "temM  .p- 
plicatioD.  with  perfect  iilety,  »nd  good  reiuJl*. 

V,t^n.ry  •"'«•«"•  "-^•"/**|^J""|i 
Many  r»comm»nd  It.  Why?  ****""*T  " 
U  .  »f«  r«m«ly  for  th.lr  cu.tomar*  to  UM 
mnd  It  bring*  Mtirfaetory  rMuIt*. 

Nerer  F>iUd  To  De  lu  Work 

I  an  hi  the  t«w  mill  ktninris  ac'l  keen  hom 
fUS  to  thWyhe«l  ol  -I.Kt  Ml  the  l,me  1  h.vr 
l^  ii«  vour  Gomb.uH  •  CauM*-^  B.Uam  (or 
thTlSS^'en  ve.r,  and  I  »>•«  1^1!.*  .'"'/'Til 
tao-riam-ne..  and  .t  h..  never  «"W  to  do  th. 
woik  «l.  I  have  nired  .weeny  and  never  taka 
t^  from  the  wa«oo.      I  have   tned  it  o"    '•«2» 

benefit  to  aome  atock  owner,    M 

^laietwe  J.  Urajry.  M«ple»v»U«.  AU. 

Infomnatlon   jn 
Tha      accantaa      Hunn 
lUmady  oTtha  World. 

Sore  Cure  Fer  Ratde  Snake  Bites 
Hare  uwd  Oombaulfi  CaoiJicBeUam  for  jreare 
and  wouldn't  be  without  it.      It  »iU  Bot  aaly  do 

that  rcii«»"f  f- .'.  b"» !» r'^f  rn™" 

r.itir  nake  bit.  t.  if  lakm  in  tone.  We  bare  wved 
two  h^.«t  one   cow    w„h  it     Jho^^t  yo^ 

Caustic  Balaam  wlO  ab.olut.ly  '•»"«»»••" 
^Uonou.  aacration.  and  craat.  >  baalthy 
action. 

Camtie  BJ»«»  Doe»  Mere  Him  Cl«i»«d  hr  it. 

Eneloaed  pk...   find    dr^'t   'T' ,7***   Kka^ 
one  do«n  bottk.  o(   t.i;.n.b-n^  C«rt^J».l-». 

on  daim  (or  it . 

^,^r, wr-   with  a  M 

I  rweenv.  He'cooW  not  .-n  the  anmallor 
MS  00  I  adviaed  him  to  n»e  your  Cauitir  Btl- 
•■■■rfhedid*>.ciiHngtbe  hor.e.»nd  h-annren- 

faed  •100.00  for  her.  My  hk"^  '^'^iZ^ 
badly  bi jorrd  by  (albng  from  a  war>n  •      »  b»  <'"'- 


Does  Awiy  Whh  Firin« 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCIUN:- 

I  have  made  manv  dm;  lurea  with  (lOmbauU  ( 
r-auatic  BaLinm.  I  have  card  bowed  tendons 
rapp.d  ho.k,f;.lint«.rin  Wn.-. .»leboor.  ahoe  bml. 
qmlt.  r.  poU-rvil.  fistula  of  »  ilh.  r.  and  manv  oil.,  r 
2"  i  rtkSding  caara.      It  L, .  iUnT  .  mild   bl«..T  or 

•«--«»-''' '-'•"y.tw^T:^.'sheuro':^Md. 

Causde  Balsam  Dses  More  Than  Goarantecd 

Ihaveuwd  Caustic  Balaam  (or  the  Ia.t  srven 
j-ear.  and  found  it  ju-t  aa  it  was  recommended, 
'and^ven  more.  Ucauae  it  "Jl  <■"," '„'^rt^  v 
D^dkine  fails  and  I  c.-.n  prove  it.  1 ,7"  "''l*^^ 
^^SSS»d  iL  J.  T.  Sullivu.,  Chebanse.  Ill, 


Twenty  Years  Suctess  With  CaustK  Baliam 

Alter  using  Goml.nulfj  <-•"»«'' ,^lJ'r^„X 
twenty  >-ear.  I  can  aay  it  ha.  n.-^'er  .'•*''  «».^° 
all  voa  recommend  it  to  do.  W  bile  it  a-ems  high 
to  oM  that  has  never  trie.l  it.  onoe  a  customer  al- 
wavi  one.  1  have  u*-d  it  for  twenty  vear.  and 
liino^rbut  it.    W.A.McC*ufcy.  Malooe.lea. 

Good  For  Any  Cut  or  Bniise 

I  recommend  your  Caurtic  Balsam  for  any  kind 
of  ruaty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  haa  alw  cund 
badcairi  of  blood  poiKming.  1  am  a  Tetermarinn 
and  iunr-on  and    I  recommend   to  any   man  this 

Cauata:  BaWum  at  a  cure  of  what  I  "••;*•     .,  ,, 

i\  Mai  Scheibe,  V.S..  Dulce.  N.  Mex 


Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 

As  a  Liniment  for  ibe  Human  Body  has  no  Equal 

A  Linlmant  that  l^nafita,  It  kill.  pain.      A  hom.  r.m^Jy  for  tha  Human  Fam.ly 


TrSTt;  nrox-e  t'  e  wonderfr.l  emricncy  of  Gombaulfs  Caustic  E^-a«^ 


.\LL 


spacial  easas  fraaly  »l»an. 
Human 


and    Votarinary 


fu^'K^riSlyouVc^^tk.  Balsam  (o,  lonr  or 

five  wwVsnd  it^i  more  than  you  claim  (orit. 

A^Sbor  Mr.  Seegar,   had  a   forr-    "ith  a  bjid 
A  neimoDT,  j»r.  ■^__b    •  ^  „  ,.     .„,—.\  1^ 


,^"f;riiT;v''e(i;;:r;*cure-.id'Xb'n;;u..nj 

Caustic  Bal-m.  She  -now  I«rt""y.T'A  ' 
have  aW.  known  A  to  cn«  .V^^^.^lfZ 
tootb-aehe.  It  i»  one  o(  the  (mert  "l"!*:"**,'  ' 
man  and  beast.    O.  D.  Sweaiy.  Beecher  City.  Ul. 


ItJ^ce"  andtherefore  no  harm  cart  po».;b!y  result  from  .t.  use. 

THIS  GREAT  REMEDY  literally  works  wonders!  It  removes 
bunches  on  horse.s  and  other  livestock,  thereby  mrreasing  the 
value  of  the  animal  fully  SO  percent.  A  successful  treatment  for 
Curb.  Splint.  Sweeny.  Capped  Ilock.  ^trameclTendons  tom.^^^^^ 
Windpuffs.  all  Skin  Diseases  or  Para.sites  Thrush  D'Phlheria 
rink  Eye.  and  lameness  from  Spavin.  Ringbone,  and  other  Bony 
Tumors:  ^so  all  obstructions  in  circulation,  and  imparts  new  life 
anTSr  It  is  a  peerless  remedy  for  all  Throat  an.I  Bronchial 
Troubles.  v  j  i 

^•%TW  T\T  t    Because  Caustic  Balsam  can  be  applied  by  any- 
W  H  Y    I    one  with  safety.  rnW  do  its  work  wel   and  in  n«» 
^    ,  "       ►       v.-av  injure  the  horse,    while   other  blisters  need 
daily  attention  and  ^re  and  then  are  liable  to  leave  a  blemish. 

fe"\''K£,;;rv"AJ:?TsSJteJv°RVc*o"MKA':™''"™ 

ir  u'7:;S"u"p^oR?roV'r;cSS'.c*r:'^  •  ^^^^x 

SAFE™  LIABLE  and    PROMPT   Remedy   to  use  a.  compared  with 

any  other  remedy  used  for  like  purposes. 

The  demand  is  produced  .trictly  by  Its  merlt^ 

IT  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PRODUCE  {f^^^^^^^^i^^'i^T  BLISTER 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

USE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
A  Safe  and  Reliable  Anticeptic 

Po  yon  turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winterT    If 

m>,  we" want  to  call  your  atliiition    to  a   very  mt- 

iH.rti.nt  matter.      Horws   whiih    have   b.-en  osrd 

•tiadilv  at  work,  rillier  on  tl*    farm  or  road,  have 

quite  Ilk.  ly  had  some  strains  whereby    hroeness  or 

mlargemenU  have  b.rn  iause.1.      Or  p.rhapincw 

hie  19  needed  to  be  infusi'l  uito  tin  ir  l<  g».      t»om- 

biulls  Cau-tlc  Bj.l«m,    applied  as  per  <'"r,<^'""»J 

jurt  as  vou  are  turning  the  horw-s   out.   ".'U  "^ 

great  benefit;  and  this   la  the  time   whcnitcsnbe 

u- d  very  .uocemfullv.      One   great    advantagria 

using  this  remedy  it  that  all-rit  11  applied  jl  needa 

no  c5re  or  attention,  but  do.-,  ,t.  woik  "Ml  and  rt 

n  time  when  the  horse  is  h.-ivingn  reil.    Of  course. 

it  can  be  u»-d  with  e<4»al  su.  ■-f*    while  lM>r»e«  aie 

in  the  lUble,  but   many   peopl--    in    turning  thrw 

Lorsrs  out  would  use    Caustic  B.Ia..m  if  they  vm 

i    minded  of   it,  and    this  «rt»  k  li  giveo  •*  a  lO- 

uiinder. 

Found  NotWnj  That  E-fuals  Caustic  BaUaas 

ICindly  permit  me  to  espreas  my  deep  appietia- 
tion  of  Gombaulfs  Caustic  Balaam.  I  have  nurd 
•  raton.  ringtioae,  strainad  tendons,  »*"■»>•.  P«^ 
evil  wil hum  fine  shape  and  do  »"t  •«  h""  • 
b- tter  hniment  •■ouH  be  manufa.  ture.I.  «  "^ 
u^  d  many  things  f.T  removing  puffs  from  fcorsrs 
but  haw  never  found  any  Uiat  wouM  r<|"»l<^  f-^ 
tk-BalHW.  1  also  had  a  eow  that  had  lump  jaw. 
I  uaed  Caustk  Balsam  and  cured  it. 

John  H.  Walte^n.  Lo«»ii.  KaMaa 

Bunchaa  on  horsas  or  any  other  !l»aetoek 
ar«  unsightly. 


Cauatic  Balsam  PretenU  Bleed  Pebsn 


We  have  uie<l  Caustic  Babam  (or  se»7»l  !"*" 
anl  hs>  e  found  it  to  be  uncqnalol  fr>r  hofses  «r 
people.  My  husband  ran  a  rusty  nad  m  hia  band 
« Jblood  linsoo  a  t  in.  We  usrd  .« "  upphcj- 
t  ions  ol  Cauatr  Balsam  an.|  the  .wrllinK  ""I  "^ 
k  ft  hia  hand  sad  arm  and  '» '>'^H  "P  "■*^i 
any  moK  bother.  It  is  .Iih.  as  /^•^'"'* '"  •T 
bites  and  we  wouM  not  Ihmk  of  be.ngwithojl  Ifc 
U  H.  C  lobe,  Ir  otest  Grore,  Moat. 

Caustic    Balaam   i*  J^^ /^.^I'J^ 
faWiog  alter  baaaliall  or  football   gasnaa. 

A  SpietMfid  HoMB  RsMdy 

1  think  vouT  CaiutK-  Balsaa  a  «>lradiil  kamaa 
remedy.  We  nse  it  f;»  cats,  boras.  •r'>,r!i; 
iBg..  ;i>re  throat  an.I  lameness  and  find  it  very 
hSeficUr.  We  expect  to  keep  >t  on  band  ready 
(or  any  ^^^^^^^^  g  jjewton.  CoJumbu*  If  i» 

Tha  world',  graatast  and  •"'"» '•♦•''"^J 
and  human  r.mady.  Haa  imitators,  WK 
no  competitors. 

Worth  lu  Weifkt  la  GeU 

I  have  used  C,ombanltsCan»tic  Balsam  (n»»» 
own  horw'i  and  for  others,  and  it  ha.  never  fs*d 
ret  My  fctUe  girl  had  rbeumation  lor  a  J^I^J^ 
>4otking  did  her  any  good  "«•'.''  *'  ."'w  f.h^ 
b3«»  and  .he  is  Jl  ri^ht  My  -''  »'«L»','^ 
trouble  and  use.1  CaustV  Balaam  w.fh  great  f*- 
•nH>.     It  i.  worth  it.  wr«ht  m  r>M  - 

Dr.  Ira  Le  Dunlap,  V.b.,  Bochester,  ra. 


GombBult's 

Caustic  Balsam 

MAY  HAVE  WITATORSkBUT  HAS  NO  COMPETITORS 

PRICE  $1.7S  £?sTJ^Iv"pA*k^c?"L"?&l?. 

,  THELAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

*-^*?Sr*rL.tu«Mj   1013  Oregon  Avenue.  Cleveland.Ohio 
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Smart  winter  clothing 

Correct  New  York  styles  at  prices 
below  the  prevailing  high  standard 

YOU  can  wear  exactly  the  same 
styles  that  are  seen  on  some  of 
the  most  fashionably  dressed  New 
Yorkers  strolling  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Charles  William  Stores  have 
made  this  possible.  They  are  right  in 
New  Yoric  Cxty  the  greatest  clothing 
manufacturing  center  in  America  —  where 
they  can  have  their  finger-tips  on  the 
pulse  of  the  clothing  industry  every 
minute.  '' 

When  the  Charles  William  experts 
learned  that  prices  would  go  up  this 
season,  not  down  —  they  began  to  buy 
heavily.  As  fast  as  the  new  styles  were 
announced,  they  purchased  great  stocks 
at  cash  prices. 

So  it  is,  that  in  these 
days  of  high  prices,  you 
can  turn  with  relief  to  the 
Charles  William  catalog. 
Here,  in  the  clothing  sec- 
tion, are  over  500  pages 
of  big  bargains.  All  cor- 
rect New  York  modes 
and  all  wonderful  values. 

But  you  will  have  to 
actually  go  through  your 
catalog  to  realize  how 
many  dollars  you  will 
save  on  your  winter  out- 
fit— and  what  Quality  you 
will  get. 


BIG  SALE  OF  WALL  PAPERS 


Don't   miss   this   opportunity— get   FREE 
BOOK  of  about  100  samples 

NO  matter  whether  you  repaper  your  room* 
now  or  in  the  spring,  get  a  supply  of  New 
York's  choicest  wall  papers  NOW  at  a  big  sav- 
ing for  each  room. 

We  recently  put  in  a  large  stock  of  new  wall 
papers — juit  before  thty  took  a  iig  leap  in  prue! 
These  exqubite  wall  papers,  carefully  selected 
for  each  room,  are  on  sale  now  at  i  2C  to  42c 
per  double  roll. 

Write  us  today  for  "FREE  Wall  Paper  Book" 
of  about  100  generous  samples.  Address  The 
Char  lei  William  Storei,  Inc.,  562  Sterei  Build- 
ing, Dept.  W.,  New  York  City. 


5 


Then  art  typical  of  thttlaii 
ef  garments  in  the  Charlti 
(Villiam  catalog.  Faiamgttmg 
ehildren  '1  coati  —  $3. 98  to 
$19.93.  Styltih  coati  for 
luomrn  and  mtsiti  —  $b.9S 
to$S2.''0.  Men'i  handioM* 
netu  ti'ercoati  —  $6. 75  to 
S39.50. 


Our  Big  Bargain  Book 

FREE 

Let  'IS  put  your  name  on  file  now  for 
our  1920  Uig  Bargain  Book.  :»o  that  you 
get  a  copy  as  soon  as  It  Is  Imued.  Over 
1000  pa^es  of  new  merchandise — cloth- 
ing, household  goods.  Implements,  etc. 
Write  to  Tht  Charlea  William  Stores, 
tnc. 562  Starts  Building.  NewYorkCily. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Shed  Range  Method  For  Dairy  Cows 

Forced  Experience  in  Wintering  Cows  Brin^rs  Good  Results 


The  following  system  of  keeping  cows  was  forcr 
ed  on  us  rather  than  being  the  result  of  foresight 
or  premeditation,  but  the  results  of  the  system 
have  been  so  good,  and  satisfactory  that  I  am 
-passing  it  along  thru  these 
columns  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

A  little  oyer  three  years 
ago  I  had  to  go  in  debt  so 
heavily  for  our  farm  that 
after  horses,  machinery  and  a 
few  cows  were  purchased, 
nothing  was  left  to  change  the 
equipment  of  the  barn,  form- 
erly used  as  a  steer  feeding 
establishment,  to  that  of  a 
dairy  barn. 

Our  barn  is  about  64  by  64 
feet,  outside  measurement.  Half  of  it,  at  one  time, 
had  been  a  regular  old  type,  Pennsylvania  bank 
barn,  with  five  stalls  in  the  south  end.  running 
across  the  short  way  of  it  for  the  farm  work 
horses.  The  remainder  of  It  was  divided  off  for 
three  rows  of  cows  or  steers,  also  running  the 
short  way  of  the  barn,  with  two  feed  alleys.  Then 
a  good  many  years  after  the  original  barn  had 
been  build  a  32  x  64  feet  addition  had  been  built 


By  HUGH  FEIIC;US 

BrTLKIt  COUNTY.  PA. 


owner  had  a  silo  while  I  had  no  silage  at  that 
time  so  their  records  for  that  year  were  below  the 
ones  of  their  former  owner.  But  the  next,  or  sec- 
ond full  year,  they  had  ensilage  and  good  hay  for 
roughage.  This  year  they  almost  all  showed  an 
Improvement  over  any  previous  record  they  bad 
made  for  me  or  their  former  owner. 

The  biggest  drawback  to  the  system  was  the 
fact   that  one  of   the  large  doors,   and   the  north 


drive  thru  this  part  of  the  barn  with  a  spreader, 
the  only  time  the  manure  is  handled  by  hand  is 
when  it  is  forked  into  the  spreader.  With  the  cat- 
tle tramping  over  it  most  of  the  time,  the  straw, 
cornsirtks    and    bedding    are 
well  packed  so  that  practical- 
ly no  loss  is  occasioned  by  fer- 
mentation    and     none     from 
weathering  as  is  the  case  on 
80  many  Pennsylvania  farms. 
We  have  plenty  of  straw  from 
about  2S  acres  of  small  grain 
each  year,  and  with  the  shed 
bedded   down   every    day    the 
cows  go  out  to  pasture  in  the 
spring  as  clean  as  w»hen  they 
are  put  In  for  the  winter.  Un- 
der    this    system,     too,     and 
witn  an  aoundance  of  fresh  air  supplied,  the  herd 
is  In  excellent  health  at  all  times.     With  the  ex- 
ercise  they   get   it   is   rarely    that   a  cow   goes  oft 

feed. 

Of  course,  there  are  objections  but  personally 
I  think  the  advantages  so  far  outweigh  them  that 
I  would  never  want  to  use  the  other  one  of  keep- 
ing the  cows  tied  up  fhost  of  the  winter.  One  of 
these   disadvantages   Is   the   fact    that   some   cows 


been  build  a  32  x  64  feet  addition  had  been  built     fact     '-^  «"«-;-    i*;  ft  open  during  the  day  In     are  Inclined  to  be  bossy,  but  if  enough  roughage 
to  make  the  present  size.     The  upstairs  part  of  a  1    «"«  ^^^^''^f ;  »>-'   l'^  ,^.     '  „    !  and  out  for  water     is  provided  this  Is  not  a  great  one.     Our  cows  are 


The  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


the  barn  is  used  for  hay  and  straw  while  the  cat- 
tle had  freedom  to  run  loose  in  all  the  lower  part 
cf  this  later  addition.     There  was  a  feed  trough 
running   along   the   entire   length   of   one   of   the 
sides   where   the  cattle  were   fed   hay   and  silage. 
There  are  large  doors  at  earh  end  of  it  so  that  a 
team  and  spreader  can  be  driven  thru  it  to  haul 
out  manure.     One  of  these  doors  was  kept  open  or 
partly  open  at  all  times  so  the  cattle  could  go  in 
and  out  as  they  pleased  into  the  barn  lots  for  ad- 
ditional   exercise   and    to   get 
water  at  a  trough  in  the  far 
end  of  it,  thrte  hundred  feet 
l.-om  the  barn. 

This  was  tho  situation  we 
found  when  we  came  here.  A 
most  excellent  one  for  the 
keeping  of  steers,  as  had  been 
found  at  many  experiment 
stations,  but  how  it  would 
work  for  cows  I  had  to  find 
out  for  myself. 

Without  capital  to  equip 
jiny  part  of  the  barn  with 
Ftanchions  and  a  concrete 
noor,  I  decided  to  try  the 
rteer  feeding  method  of  let- 
ting them  run  loose  in  the  32 
X  64  feet  newer  addition,  and 
fit  up  the  older  part  with  tie 
chains  where  I  could  tie  them 
up  while  they  were  being 
milked.  The  part  where  they 
were  running  loose  was  bed- 
ded   every     day,     while     the 

milking  part  of  the  barn  was  bedded  only  occa- 
sionally for  there  was  little  manure  to  throw  out 
after  they  were  milked.  Fortunately  I  bad  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  compare  the  system  with 
the  one  of  keeping  the  cows  tied  up  most  of  the 
time  during  the  winter,  for  the  man  from  whom 
I  purchased  most  of  them  kept  complete  records  of 
his  herd.  The  first  year  W  not  a  good  comparison, 
because  I   bought  them  in   the  spring  and   their 


order  that  the  cows  could  go  in  and  out  for  water 
to  the  spring  300  feet  from  the  barn.  Here  In  the 
northern  part  of  Butler  County  we  have  some 
pretty  cold  winters,  especially  winier  before  last. 
It  was  so  cold,  and  the  water  was  so  cold,  that 
often  the  cows  would  not  go  for  water  more  than 
once  a  day.  and  even  then  I  am  sure  did  not  drink 
all  thev  should.  So  last  winter  I  piped  the  water 
from  a  spring  above  the  barn  Into  a  trough  In  one 
end   of   the  shed    where   It   seldom   If   ever   froze. 


Exterior  and  Interior  Views  of  Open  Sheds  at   Beltsville.  Md. 


F:ieven  more  windows  were  added  to  the  six  al- 
ready In  this  part  of  the  barn  and  at  all  times 
both  large  doors  were  kept  closed.  The  first  day 
under  this  new  arrangement  the  herd  averaged 
an    Increase  of   two   pounds   per  cow   which   they 


Is  provided  this  Is  not  a  great  one.  Our  cows  are 
all  dehorned.  If  a  dairyman  Is  limited  In  bed- 
ding, this  Is  another  disadvantage  for  more  bed- 
ding Is  required  under  the  system.  I'nder  the  sys- 
tem as  we  first  followed  it,  of  leaving  a  large  door 
open  In  the  day  time  and  the  cows  having  to  go 
outside  for  water.  I  believe  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  to  colder  weather  caused  a  heavy 
drop  in  production,  hut  since  the  water  was  in- 
stalled In  the  shed  It.self  and  all  four  sides  kept 
enclosed,  cold  weather  In 
this  climate  of  cold  winters 
does  not  cause  an  appreciable 
drop   In    milk   flow. 

Since  I  have  used  this  sys- 
tem I  have  discovered  that  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one 
but    has    been    under    experi- 
mentation   by     state    colleges 
and    in    use    by     farmers    in 
other    parts    of    the    country. 
On  Inquiry  by  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment  Station.    18   farmers 
in  that  state    who    used    the 
open     shed     stated     that     the 
barn,  cows  and  milk  were  all 
kept    cleaner    under    the   sys- 
tem.    In     almost    every    case 
more    bedding    was    required 
and   the  cows  showed  no  ten- 
dency   to   injure   one  another 
when    all    are    dehorned.      No 
one   fact    in    connection    with 
the  system    was  so  generally 
emphasized   as   the   labor-sav- 
ing feature  of  the  open  shed. 

Some  illustrations  are  shown  of  the  open 
>.hed  used  in  an  experiment  with  this  system  of 
keeping  cows  at  the  V.  S.  Dairy  Division  farm 
near  Beltsville,  Md..  where  the  north  side  and 
both  ends  were  closed  by  large  doors  whUh 
swung  from  the  top.     In  summer,  the  doors  w-^:  .• 


continued  to  maintain. 

Not  only  d,...  .1,1.  .»..™.  .how  "■«  »"«»"<»  J-    --■  "^  -  _  ^  ^„,„„  „„„„„„„  „,  air.  Th. 
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Some  Interesting  Cost  Figures 

Strawberries  Yield  a  Greater  Labor-Income  Than   Wheat  at  Glenview  Farm 

U  U  the  opinion  oC  a  .reat  u.anv  fanner.  tUa.     U.  eo.  or  .nan  iain.  .ron>  U.  tc^  cos.^  cU.-     ^^  ----it^ll^^i^'l^irrrilr  of  ^^ 
wheat   is  hardly   a   paying  crop,   even   at   present     f.rence   between    ''''^J']'^'^^^'^''''^^^^^^^^  „ire  and  4  hours  of  team  hire;  picking,  supervision 

prices   for  the  grain.      In   this  locality   yields  are    ^.ivlded  by  the  number_«f j..an  hours,  shows  what     hire  a^^^^^^   _^   ^^^^^^_^  ^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^,__^   ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^ 


not  high,  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  being  con- 
sidered an  average  good  crop.  The  rotation  u^ed 
\i  commonly  corn.  oats,  wheat,  hay  two  years. 
Mdbt  of  the  farmers  keep  cows.  This  year  the 
wheat  proposition  has  been  a  bad  one.  The  crop 
was  badly  damaged  -by  rains  during  harvest,  and 
in  many  cases  where  the  ,crop  was  gathered  before 
the  wet  weather,  yields  were  not  up  to  what  they 

should  be. 

Owing  to  the  wet  season,  the  threshers  did 
not  come  around  until  late.  In  many  cases  just 
about  sowing  time.  This  piled  up  the  work  more 
than  ever,  and  by  the  time  we  had  spent  two  days 
in  threshing  a  couple  of  hundred  bushels,  owing 
to  breakages  in  the  rig.  everyone  was  pretty  well 
disgusted  with  the  crop.  For  that  reason,  I  was 
much  interested  in  going  over  the  accounts  I  <vept 
with  six  acres  of  wheat,  and  in  drawing  compari- 
sons with  a  quarter  acre  of  strawberries  with 
which  I  also  had -accounts.  A  man  and  team  can 
be  secured  locally  for  seven  dollars  a  day— thirty 
cents  an  hour  for  the  man,  and  twenty  cents  for 
each  horse.  Land  Is  worth  about  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  By  using  these  figures,  we  can 
arrive  at  uniform  results. 

This  particular  six  acres  of  wheat  was  sown 
on  ground  where  a  seeding  of  grass  had  failed  in 
August  during  dry  weather.  The  ground  was  disk, 
ed   lightly,   harrowed,   and   sown  during   the  first 
week  In  October,  with  250  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  4  —  10 
mixture.      Tlmotny    was  sown   at  the  same   time. 
The   wheat  looked  good  right  up  to  harvest,  and 
was  put   into  the   barn   before  the   rains,     ^hen 
threshed.  It  yielded  ninety-six  bushels,  or  sixteen 
^  t'ft-tne'acre.     (lire  bftSt  yield"  1  know  of  hereabouts 
thU  year  Is  twenty  bushels.     Straw  Is  big.  but  the 
heads  are  short. ) 

The  labor  charges  against  the  wheat  crop 
were  25  and  \  hours  for  man  and  team  disking; 
11  hours  man  and  team  harrowing;  11  hours  man 
and  team  sowing,  or  a  total  of  47  and  \  hours  for 


the  crop  paid  for  time  spent  on  it. 

Strawberries 
Strawberries  are  not  grown  locally  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  except  in  a  few  Instances.     The  soil 


John  Nash,  a  76-year-old  Farmer  Feed- 
ing a  Silage  Cutter  on  his  Son's  Farm  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.  There  are  Two  Silos 
on  the  farm  and  the  owner  says  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful  dturying. 


is  too  heavy  and  too  late  for  early  berries,  but  if 
properly  handled,  the  crop  will  come  on  after  the 
early  fruit  Is  out  of  the  market,  and  bring  a  good 
price.  We  grow  our  berries  in  the  modified  mat- 
ted   row    system,    mulch     with    straw    after    the 


and  selling  52  hours  of  man  hire  and  10  ho\ii> 
of  team  hire,  or  a  total  of  100  hours  of  man  hire 
and  18  and  \  hours  of  team  hire.  The  plants  are 
(lug  from  an  old  bed  each  year,  and  the  only 
charge  made  for  them  against  the  new  bed  is  the 
cost  of  digging  them  and  moving  them  to  the 
new  bed. 

The  expenses  are  100  hours  of  man  hire  and 
18  and  »  hours  of  team  hire  $;!7.40;  S  loads  of 
manure  at  $;i.50  (one-half  to  year's  crop)  $14; 
mulch,  boxes,  picker's  charges  and  use  of  1  acre 
of  land  $15.96.  or  a  total  of  $67.36. 

From  the  one-fourth  acre  we  sold  6 P. 9  quarts 
of  strawberries  at  22  cents  per  quart  or  ?136.51. 
After  deducting  expenses  of  $67.36  it  left  a  net 
return  of  $69.15.  or  a  labor  return  of  $.991  per 
hour  per  man. 

In   comparing   the   two  crops,    the    straw»)er- 
ries  took  about  as   much   man  labor  and   a  third 
as  much  horse  labor  as  the  wheat,  occupied  one- 
twenty-fourth  as  n\nch  land,  and  returned  nearly 
twice  as  much  net  cash.     Of  course  this  w:is  an  off 
year  for  wheat,  and  strawberries  brought  a  good 
price.     However,  rains  at  picking  time  cut  down 
our  crop  by  several  crates.     The  kind  of  labor  In- 
volved Is  another  consideration.      Wheat    requires 
hard  work  from  man  and  teams.  The  ground  must 
i)e  broken  and  worked  In  hot  weather,  when  plow- 
ing Is  most  difflcnlt;   drilling  is  none  too  easy  on 
the  teams,   the  harvest   comes  In   the  h(  tiest   part 
of  the  year,  and  the  threshing  Is  a  hard  disagree- 
able   task.      The    crop    requires    Urge   operations. 
Involving  large  areas  of  land,  two  and  three  horse 
teams,  and  plenty  of  man  power.     Aside  from  the 
lilting  of  the  land,   the  strawberry  crop  requires 
no  very   hard   work   from    man  or   liorse.   In   fact, 
the   hoeing  and   picking  can   be  done  entirely   by 
women    and    children,    with    proper    supervision. 
Other  points  to  be  considered  are  that  wheat  re- 
quires a  considerable  outlay  for  machinery  as  an 
investment   in  cash  not   necessary   for   the  straw- 


«d  team  sowing,  or  a  total  of  47  and  \  »'«"''«  f°';     '^^'^freMes    and  renovate  the  bed  for  a  second     berry.     In  this  locality  the  strawberry  is  a  prett, 
an  and  team.  Of  this  charge  only  one-half  should     f^^ '"''  ^'^^ff^^^/^,/'",.       .,   ,,„„   ,«   removed,     certain   crop,   as   the   fruit  Is   late,  and    therefor* 


man  and  team.  Of  this  cnarge  oniy  ouc-ua..  = — ..       -  nirklne  after   the   first   crop   is   removed 

..  .  nur.e  crop  tor  »••<»"•'•  "' "° .  hour,  ot    manure  Is  cb.rs.1  lo  each  ye".     It  ■•  no  troobU 

r.nV:r,:':,';r  rnriVL":;.':  vzr.  .o  ^.,. ......r.  or ,» »„„ . ..».  .o..,  ».ru«. 

ot  man  and  10  and  \  hours  of  team 
work  harvesting  (use  of  third  horse 
of  grain  binder  making  up  addition- 
al team  hours);  20  hours  of  man 
hire  shocking  and  setting  out;  36 
hours  of  man  hire  and  18  hours  of 
team  hire  In  hauling,  mowing,  etc.; 
20  hours  of  man  hire  threshing;  4 
hours  man  hire  and  4  hours  of  team 
hire  hauling,  or  a  total  of  11  and  1 
hours  of  man  hire  and  56  and  l 
hours  of  team  hire. 

The  total  expense  of  the  wheat 
crop  was  man  hire  and  team  hire. 
$55  73;  12  bushels  of  seed  at  $2.50 
per  bushel  or  $30;  fertilizer  for  six 
acres  at  rate  of  250  pounds  per  acre 

of  $44   per  ton   goods,  charging  one- 
half  to  the  wheat  crop  $16.50;      use 

of  land  6  acres  at   $100   per  acre  or 

$36;  twine,  threshing,  board  of  help 

$28.98.  or  a  total  of  $167.21  for  the 

six  acres  of  wheat. 

The    wheat   sold    locally    at    $2.15 

per  bushel.     The  crop  of  96  bushels 

selling  for  $206.40.     After  deducting 

the  expenses  of  $167.21  It  left  a  net 

return   of   $39.19    for    the   six   acres. 

or  a  labor  return  of  $.654   per  man 

per  hour. 

.  '"   1h  rwilh'  t^e  "t'raT  Ts'a    rule     wheat  The    labor    charges    against    the    .strawberry 


PLANS   FOB   THE   KING   ROAD   DRAG. 

INSTRUCTIONS:  After  each  rain  drive  ui>  one  side  of  the  wheel  track  and 
down  the  other  side  at  lea-^t  once  with  drag  in  |«sit.on  to  throw  the  earth  to  the  cemer 
U  de  on  the  drag  and  haul  at  an  angle  of  4.-.°.  tiradually  widen  the  "'"I'dragged  « 
the  roa.l  improvU.  To  round  up  the  road  better  plow  a  shallow  furrow  occasionally 
«K:h  side  of  the  dragged  strip  and  work  the  loose  dirt  to  the  center. 


pressed  In  cash.  The  returns  in  the  accounts  given 
are  a  little  too  high.  There  is  no  plowing  charged 
to  the  wheat,  as  this  went  against  the  August 
seeding  that  failed;  neither  is  there  a  charge  for 
use  of  equipment,  use  of  barn.  Interest.  Insurance, 
risk  etc  These  charges  would  naturally  decrease 
the  net  return,  as  a  greater  yield  would  have  In- 
creased It.  .  .  J  ., 
Return  per  man  hour  is  figured  by  deducting 


disking  and  harrowng  5  hours  for  man  hire  and 
5  hours  for  team  hire;  digging  and  setting  plants 
11  hours  for  man  hire;  or  a  total  of  20  hours  of 
man  hire  and  9  hours  of  team  hire, 
is  picked  two  years  only  one-half  of  the  labor 
charges  should  be  charged  to  each  crop.  Hence, 
the  following  figures  for  the  years  crop:  Fitting 
and  plowing  It)  hours  of  man  hire  and  4  and  > 
hours  of  team   hire;    cultivating   6   hours  of  man 


certain   crop,   as   the   fruit  Is   late,  and    therefore 
not  so  subject  to  spring  frosts.     As  a  last  consid- 
eration, we  plan  to  lake  four  crops  off  our  straw- 
berry  land   In   three  years.      Early  sweet  corn   Is 
planted  thinly   in  Jhe  rows  the  year 
the   bed   is   set;    the   second   year   we 
have    our    first    pick    ot    berries,    the 
next   spring   comes   the   second   pick, 
after    which    the    bed    Is    plowed    for 
late     Evergreen    sweet    corn.     Altho 
we  got  nine  big  loads  of  second 'crop 
hay  off  the  six  acres  of  wheat  stub- 
ble this  year.   It  Is  only   rarely   th;it 
vthe  grass  and  clover  grow  sufficient- 
ly  to   furnish    more    than    light   pas- 
ture,   and    the    wheat    crop,    plus    a 
pretty    good    chance   for    a    catch    of 
grass,   is  all   that  Is  to   be  depended 
on. 

It  Is  not  to  be  argued  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  thing  to  do  Is  to 
cut  out  the  wheat  and  grow  straw- 
berries. However,  it  Is  plain  to  the 
most  of  us  that  the  general  crops 
return  a  rather  low  net  income  per 
acre.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
per course  is  to  work  for  .better 
yields  ot  these  crops,  and  to  work  in 
such  specialties  as  to  fruit  and  ber- 
ries, asparagus,  some  of  the  truck 
crops,  etc..  that  yield  a  high  return 
per  acre,  wherever  this  can  be  done 
to  advantages. 

The  alternative  is  to  grow  the  gen- 
eral crops  on  such  a  large  .scale  and 
with  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  as  will 
make  the  Income  adequate.  Here  at  Glenview  we 
sow  about  fifteen  acres  of  winter  grain.  It  would 
not  be  feasible  to  increase  this  amount;  but  it  Is 
entirely  possible  to  put  out  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries each   year,   and   by  a  succession  of  varle- 


SU     liuuin    K.        ...........     J - 

As  the  bed     ties,  distribute  the  labor  of  picking  over  several 


weeks. — R.  L.  Scharrlng-Hausen 


Expense  food  may  be  cheap,  and  cheap  food 
may  be  expensive.  It  depends  on  how  much  food 
value   it   has. 


Hoveml)er   15,  1919. 

Stories  in  Farm  Law 

WHEN  IS  A  PERSON  OF  AGE? 

A.  B.  BROWN. 


Ezra  Johnson,  who  <.wned  the  farm  adjoin- 
ing mine,  died  and  left  a  will  giving  the  farm  to 
his  son  Arthur,  then  about  19  years  of  age,  when 


Vennsytvatiia  Farmer 

to  be  a  lawyer  to  know  that  if  a  person  Is  born 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1918,  and  still  remains  twen- 
ty during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  isn't  twenty- 
one  until  after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 

18th." 

It  certainly  looked  as  if  1  were  in  a  deep 
and  dangerous  hole  dug  by  my  own  carelessness, 
iMil    the  fact   that    Bradley   was  apparently   going 


5—473 

home  town  a  wide  berth  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  I  suppose  we'll  never  know  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter." 


Whither  Are  We  Drifting? 


When  some  of  us  Americans  who  have  lived 
but    the   fact    that    Uradiey    was   appaieuii.>    b"...6  wneu  suuic 

.,n  his  own  hook,   without  any  legal  advice,  gave     in   this  great  country  for  mo. e   than  a  hal     cen 
.  of  age,  when     ;:e  a  little  encouragement,  an.,   as  I  walked  out     tury    look  }^^fj^^J^^   T^far     cotnpel 
;.e  latter  attained  the  age  of  21.     Arthur  did  not    of  his  din.y  o.hce  and  slammed  the  door.  I  ca.ne     ^^^^l^^^; J^ ^^J^ ^Jl^:::  ^.L.  to 
lancy    farn.ing   at   all.    an.l,    as    I    had    frequently     to  a  ^l^;^"^  ^,^„,„,  ,„  ^he     do  anything  to  prevent  our  nation  from  drifting 

rU^nr^  "  ,;f  :::;;;■"  ^r.::"^e    t::l    U.  :IL:^:::JZ:Z  Zt  \.......  ..  l  .e.    mto  .  worse  condition  .  .  most  disheartening. 

telling    n.e    that    he  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  afternoon  train,  run   down,  ex- 

have  me  send  him  those  little  points,  and  I  have 
always  found  that  his  advice  was  pretty  sound 
for  a  boy.  It  was  costing  me  enougli  to  keep  him 
there    and    here    was   a   chance   for   him    to   show 


or  seven   months  before   his   21st   birthday. 

On  the  18ih  of  July  Arthur  came  over  early 
m  the   morning   wearing   his   Sunday   suit   and   a 

cheerful  smile. 

"I'm   21   today,"  he   declared,  "and   if  you  re 


,„„/ ::•  .WToT.;,,..,;: ,„; ,.« ,.c„ o, ...  -■-;",-••- rr,L't,:rr,„:,.rH: 


place." 

"I'm  ready  any  time,"  I  assured  him. 

"Of  course,  it  you  don't  happen  to  have  the 
money  today,  we  can  let  It  stand  for  a  day  or 
two,"  he  suggested. 

1  had  the  money  in  town  ready  and  waiting 
to  close  up  the  transaction,  and  did  not  want  to 
take  the  chance  of  someone  else  making  him  a 
tetter  offer. 

"No.  I'll  never  be  any  more  ready  than  I  am 
today."  I  assured  him.  "and  I'll  crank  up  the  tin 
Elizabeth  and  we'll  dodge  right  In." 

An  hour  later  Arthur  signed  up  his  deed.  I 
paid  over  my  money,  took  the  deed  and  placed  it 
on  record 


A  couple  of  hours  later  I  found  him.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  digging  away  in  the  law  library, 
and  In  five  minutes  I  had  explained  the  whole 
ca.se  to  him.  He  jtimpcd  up.  rushed  over  to  a 
book  case,  took  down  a  bulky  volume  and  read 
intently  for  a  few  minutes. 

"S-lu-n-g,"  he  shouted,  and  the  happy  look 
(,n  his  face  t.dd  me  that  1  was  not  tlie  one  who 
had  undergone  that  unpleasant  operation. 
"And  I'm  all  right,  then?"  1  queri.d. 
"Safe  as  a  bcmocrat  in  the  South."  he  ex- 
plained, as  ho  turned  to  the  took  again.  "Hold 
on  till  1  read  to  you. 

"  'The  rule  is  well  established  by  the  English 
and  American  Courts  that  a  person  Is  twenty-one 


,      ,    .  ..1,1,  mo'"  1     vears  ot  aEC  ot   the  first  moment  of  the  day  pre- 

replied. 

Arthur's    father    was     as 
square  n  man  as  I  ever  lived 
alongside  of,  and  I  don't  know 
where  Arthur  got  the  dishon- 
est streak  in  his  makeup,  but 
the  next  day  he  actuiilly  gave 
another    deed    to     old    Bogus 
Bradley,   the  money   shark   In 
town,  Bradley  put  his  deed  on 
record,     paid     Arthur     some- 
thing   for    it,    no    doubt,    and 
Arthur  took    my    money    and 
Bradley's  and  struck  for    the 
west. 

The    day    after    he    got    his 
deed   Bradley   called    me   into 

his  office   as  I    was   going   by 

and  broke  the  news  to  me. 
"What    It   you   have    got    a 

deed."  I  told  him.  "my  deed's 

on  record  ahead  of  yours  and 

you  don't  pull  off  any  of  your 

Bradley  tricks  this  time." 

"Yes.      but   how  old    was 

Arthur     when    he    gave     you 


t>,      ■         ♦  1  MJipa  Per  Hour  Same  Soil  at  2  Miles  Per  Hour 

The  soil  is  made  finer  and  the  trash  is  covered  better.     ^^  hat  is  your  opu 


When  oppression   lieeame  unendurable,     our 
forefathers  freed  themselves  from  the  British  lion 
at  the  point  of  the  liayonet.     When  autocracy  in 
the  south  sought  to  maintain  slavery  in  a  demo- 
cratic  country    It  brought   on   the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion;   but   after    shedding    rivers    of    blood,    de- 
mocracy  wa-s   restored.      Then    following  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  rebellion  came  a  young  autocracy 
of  capital.      Trusts   were  born   and   grew  into  gi- 
gantic   corporations    that    absorl)ed    competition, 
controlled  markets,  and  dominated  labor.     These 
corporations   went  so  far  as  to  think  they  could 
dominate  congress  and  1  am   not  so  sure  It  was 
not    done    In    some    Instances.      Laws    had    to    be 
pa.ssed    curbing    the    Inroads    these    gigantic    cor- 
porations were  making  in  our  democracy.     Then, 
labor  from   its  oppression,  rose  and  demanded  its 
rights  thru  organization.      At   first   the  gain  was 
Blow,   because   the  organizations   were  local,    and 
small    in    numbers.      These    men    saw    their    only 
ralvation    was    thru    greater    organization,    hence 
more   organizations    were   instituted.      Then   they 
cooperated  to  gain  their  point   with  more  or  less 
micces.^.     To  make  this  organization  still  stronger. 
thev  federated  during  the  past  years.     All  this  Is 
v.oi'i.irg  on  the  same  old  idea  that  might  makes 
right.      When   any   group  or  body   (f  people  feel 
they   tan   obtain   thru    force   something   for   their 
personal    benefit    at    the    ex- 
pense of  the  majority,  that  is 
i/ranny. 

As  we  see  and   read  al)out 
the  various  demands  for  more 
wages  and  shorter  hours  and 
realize   as   farmers   our   help- 
less condition  because  we  are 
not  united  It  makes  one  feel 
like   asking,      whither   Is  our 
country  drifting?   Like  many 
of  our   previous   disturbances 
already  aluded  to,  there  seems 
to   be    nothing  definite   being 
done   to  stop   this     craze     for 
more  pay  with  shorter  hours. 
Granting      more      pay     with 
shorter    hours    Is    not    curing 
the  trouble,  it  Is  only  feeding 
a    flame    already    burning    as 
has  already  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated     by     strike     upon 
strike.      No  disease   was  ever 
cured   by   treating   the  effect. 
To  cure  you  must  remove  the 
cause.     When  that  is  removed 
the  effect  will  be  removed. 
The  plea  advanced  for  more 


your   deed   "   queried   the  old 

hypocrite.                                                                                          ,                    .  .„  .,rth-    thus    if  a  person  were  ra;-.   Is   the  high   co.st  of  living;    but   as  soon   as 

"Whv.   he   was    21.    at   least   that's   what    he     anniversary  of  his  ^'"^^^ '/f J*  " /„ J'^^.y     i^Ol.  wages  are  Increased,  living  expenses  correspond- 

told  me,"I  repled  a  trtfle  doubtfully,  recollecting     born   at   any   hour  °"Jf«   ^  ^,;/^/",Xi';,  ^^^  u.gXy  Increase  and  then  a  further  demand  Is  made 

suddenly  that  I  had  merely  taken  Arthur's  word     even  a  ';-  f  ""^^^f^f;;,;;:*:; /^.^a^e  at  the  for    more    pay.      This   mode   of    pt-oceedure    cures 

for  It.  and  had  made  no  effort  to  find  out  for  my-     nights  o    ^»>«^  f  .   ^;;;^"^'  Deceml^r,   1821.  al-  nothing  and  the  whole  structure  is  becoming  top 

wlf                                                                                               '^"^  '"^'*"'              .   u.  I            IZIhP  had  act-  heavy.     It  is  not  so  much  the  high  cost  of  living. 

"That's  too  bad,   for  the  present  generation     tho  nearly   ^orty-eigh     hours  ^;.^-«  J^«/^^^^«;^.  ,,  ^,\,  .^e  high  cost  of  loafing.     A  recent  survey 

.  getting  so  careless  about  such  matters.'-  sighed     i^ly  .ta.ed  t.  ..age  of  t„e.  .  among  sonie  of  our  l^ng  --:;;^-- 

^'^"'''-                                                                                    «»»-«  '^  -^  «"  »-  •"  ''''  ;Xi  Tt^ing^il  don  a    less  efflci?nt  than  formerly.     With  an  8-hour 

a  day;  and  it  is  the  satne  whether  a  thing  is  done  ^^^    ^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^    Saturday,    the    high 

upon  one  moment  of  the  day  or  another.  greater  in  many  Instances 

"Old  Bradley  has  certainly  overreached  him-  ^°f//,,f  ^«^V,iv.n..  but  It  Is  all  laid  to  the  high 


•Quit  your  hedging,  you  old  shark,  and  come 
right  out  and  say  what  you're  driving  at."  I  de- 
manded. 

"1  can  do  that  very  easily,"  was  the  positive 


lean  do  that  very  easily."  was  the  positive  "Old  Bradley  has  -'•;^'"J>7;:[^;:  ^    f   hU    than  the  c^ost  of  living,  but  it  is  all  laid  to  the  high 

reply.      -.rthur  Johnson  was  born  on  the  ISthof     -"'»''«»"-'/l^/V:reo  home  Ud  worry   no     cost  of  living.     Organized  city  labor  has  made  an 


July,    1897,    as   you 


ison  was  Dorn  on  me  lom  "»     "^'^    ■"■•'  k^™,o   nn.i    worrv   no 

can    easily    ascertain    at    the    good   money.so  >-  can  go  ho^e  and  worry 


more  about  the  matter."  John  assured   me. 

I  staved  with  him  about  half  an  hour  long- 
er, and  then  we  started  for  the  late  train,  as  1 
had  to  be  home  that  night. 

•There's  just  one  thing  that  I'd  like  to  know. 


office  of  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  so  that  he  would  not  be  21  until  the  19th 
day  ot  Julv  In  this  present  year.  When  you  got 
your  deed  on  the  18th  of  July  Arthur  was  still 
Mder  age  and  your  deed  Isn't  worth  the  paper  it  .-^.-     -  ^     station. 


cost  of  living.  Organized  city  labor  has  made  and 
set  the  pace,  and  country  labor  is  following  close 
m  its  step  and  making  similar  demands. 

Now.  I  am  around  to  the  farmer.  Where  does 
he  get  off?  The  manufacturer  adds  the  labor 
cost  to  hl's  product  and  sells  at  a  profit.  The  farm- 
er sells  in  an  open  market  with  no  consideration 
whatever  as  to  the  cost  of  production.     Even  our 


1  suppose  y«..   u«,.  ...» ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^,^  d^,,,  ^,,  peviect.s  go.«..    ;--;.,  ^,  y^^^  ^,^,,^  ^.„,  never  cure  the 

^•C   t.  so   simple   that    a   man    don't   need     -d  .new  that  he  was  stingln.  old  Bra     ey  w^^^^^    rvr^oTrxistlng.      There   Is   another  and    worse 
ce.  an  he  needs  to  do  Is  to  u^se^h.s  own  com-     he^took^  ^  ^ %r  "^Inh^r    Ji.l    giv.   bis  (Continued  on   Page  .0,> 


«dvlce 

Dion-sense,"  was  the  reply 
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TefiKsylVania  Farmer 

■completel.v  nullified  fveiy  principle  of  Thrift.  We 
are  approaching  winter  with  many  of  our  inilus- 
liie.s  closed  for  the  lack  of  help,  due  to  strikes. 
The  .supply  of  real  iiecossitits  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted and  suffering  will  he  the  si-lf-e:irned  por- 
tion of  thousands  of  people  unless  a  halt  is  called 
at  once  and  pe  )ple  resume  normal  production  and 
the  practice  of  thrifty  hahits. 

Thrift  means  more  than  miserliness  in  hcard- 
ing  money.  As  we  unt'.erstand  it.  it  means:  Dili- 
j  ent  Earning;  Careful  Saving,  and  Wise  Spend- 
i:;,':.  Do  not  the  signs  indical-  that  lhe.se  three 
l-.inciples  are  at  present  lacking  in  the  national 
character  of  America?  Can  we  hope  to  succeed 
individually  or  collectively  without  them?  These 
three  qualities  make  a  person  thrifty,  and  a  na- 
tion thrifty. 

However,  we  believe  that  farmers  as  a  class 
will  generally  qualify  as  thrifty.  The  very  na- 
ture of  their  experience  has  forced  the  practice 
of  these  three  virtus  until  they  have  become 
second  nature  with  them.  Moreover,  they  have 
less  to  fear  from  the  rigors  of  the  approaching 
winter  than  any  other  class  because  their  stores 
are  full.  Let  the  others  learn.  "Experience  is  a 
dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  In  no  other." 


Direct  Delivery 


Our  fob  is  lo  aeroc  our  readers.      Whtneoer  and 
whereoerwecanhelfumi.  wrUetu.— The  Editors 


Answers  to  "Bachelor" 

NT  OT  In  a  long  ti-.ue  have  we  had  such  a  flood 
i    of  letters  upon  one  subject  ls  have  been  call- 
tJ  forth  by  the  article  signed  'Bachelor."  whi 
i:ppeared  In  our  issue  cf  October  25.     We  printed 
n  number  of  answers  frcm  the  girls  last  week,  and 
oiheia  appear   on   page   2(1   this  week.      These  are 
b.it  a  part  of  the  number  received,  but  they  are 
ie;»resenta:ive.     They  are  worth  reading  because 
they  are  the  frank  expressions  cf  farm  girls.  8o 
nearly  unanimous  are  they  In  their  reasons  thar 
they  should  furnish  food  for  thought  to  some  pa- 
rents.     We  Invlie  a   response  from   boni-flde   pa- 
rents  with    problems   of    this    kind    before    then. 
Are  the  girls  re;;souable  in  their  criticism?  After 
we  hear  from  the  parents  we  will  probably  have 
something  to  say.     Remember,  we  are  not  invi  - 
iug   theorists    nor   professional    writers  Into   this 
discussion. 


Our  Relations  With  Europe 


.  \  CCORDINO  lo  information  b.ought  out  at  the 
/\  international  Trade  Conference  In  Atlantic 
CUy,  Europe  Is  dependent  upon  America  for  Us 
life  and  future  reconstruction.  The  Conference 
(ommlltee  on  Credit  and  Finance  developed  these 
points:  1.  Europe  Is  greatly  in  need  cf  raw  mater- 
ial. 2.  America's  prosperity  Is  bound  up  In  Eu- 
rope's prosperity,  for  Europe  cannot  even  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  she  owes  us  unless  she  can  be 
restored  to  production. 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  report  made  by  Mr'. 
Hoover  and  other  informed  business  men.     It  Is  a 
business   proposition   of   enormous   proportions   to 
be    handled    in    a    business    way.    with    credit    as 
the  base,  and  the  business  men  of  this  nation  are 
taking  steps  to  meet  the  necessity.      Even   If  we 
leave  the  element  of  humanltarianism  out  cf  the 
question,  the  matter  of  selMnterest  Is  so  great  as 
to  make  It  Incumbent  upon  us  to  devise  ways  of 
f-.irnlshlng  b  )th   material  and   money   for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe.     It  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tanlly.  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  for  almost  every 
l:ne  of  industry   in   this  country  but  one  that   is 
not   appreciated   If   judged  by  the  present   Indus- 
ivial    turmoil    and    the    redttced    out-put    due    to 
strikes. 

Wanted:  Thrifty  Habits 


THE  Department  of  Labor  in  commenting 
upon  the  cost  of  living  says  that  products 
i^hould  flow  smoothly  from  land  to  men.  This  is  a 
nlf  evident  truth,  yet  one  that  has  not  been  fully 
lecognized.  especially  by  those  who  have  been 
(.oing  the  carrying.  The  uneconomical  practice 
of  routing  produce  the  longest  possible  way  by 
tail  In  order  U  Increase  the  charge  may  be  a 
ahlng  of  the  past,  but  there  are  still  many  short- 
cuts from  farm  to  consumer  that  might  well  be 
substituted  for  the  more  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing methods.  The  more  orten  produce  is  loaded 
and  unloaded,  the  greater  is  the  transportation 
cost  and  the  greater  is  the  deterioration. 

As  an  example,  a  picking  of  tomatoes  on  a 
farm  20  miles  f .■o:n  Philadelphia  were  tirst  hauled 
from  the  field  to  the  shefl;  there  sorted  and  load- 

e.l  l»  "  wuK'-:i  «nl  t->'«^n  ^"  *•""  ^'i*''''"  ""''  ""' 
loaded  upon  the  platform;  frum  there  loaded  Into 
a  car,  and  hauled  ti  the  city  terminal;   from  the 
car   they    were   I  jaded   Into  a   dray   and   taken   to 
IX)ck  Street   t3  a  commission  man  and  unloaded: 
later  a  buyer  arrived,  had   them   loaded  onto  his 
wagon    a.nd    haule.l    t.T    his   store.      After    a    time 
they   were  soLl  and  i  gain  li:aded  onto  a  delivery 
wagon  and  delivered  to  the  consumer.     W'.uld  you 
call    that   "flowing  smoothly?"      All      Ihi.s      w  ^rk 
takes  time  and  Is  expensive;  It  not  only  Increases 
the  price  to  the  consumer  but   detracts  from  the 
price  to  the  grower.     In  these  days  of  good  roads 
and  efficient  vehicles  It  Is  a  matter  of  economy  to 
haul  direct  from  farm  to  market.     If  the  farm  Is 
not  big  enough  to  aflord  a  motor  truck,  let  several 
club   together;    and   In   that   way   reduce  expense 
and  save  time. 


THE  ministers  of  many  churches  In  every  part 
of  the  country  made  an  especial  appeal  on  the 
stiTjject  of  Thrift  on  Sunday.  November  9.  Cer- 
tain^  this  is  a  timely  subject  and  one  that  should 
l)e  emphasized  from  press,  pulpit  and  platform 
more  frequently  than  we  hear  It.  Altho  Amerl- 
{:ms  have  always  been  noted  as  being  spend- 
thrifts, there  never  was  a  time  when,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  so  fully  earned  the  name  as  now.  nor  so 


Chicago  Milk  Producers  Acquitted 

TaAIKY    larm'-rs   evervwhere   will   be  Interested 
Uto    k-arn    that    at    the    end    of    seven     weeks' 
trial   the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Milk   Producars' 
Association  have  been  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
unlawfuUv   conspiring   to   fix   Chicgo    milk    prices 
and  eliminate  competition.  For  three  weeks  these 
men    who   dared    to  conduct    the   fight   of    16.000 
•lairvmen  for  a  living  price  for  their  product  have 
been   denounced   and  defamed   by  assistants  from 
the    state    attorneys    office.      Every    prejudice   of 
the  jury  was  appealed  to  and  every  effort  possible 
made  to  prevent  the  defense  from  making  a  fair 
Interpretation  of  the  milk  producing  business.     In 
closing  the  case  the  prosecution  asked  penal  sen- 
tonces— declaring  fines  to  be  inadequate   punish- 
ment   for    profiteers   and    vultures    who    piled    up 
huge    profits   during    the   war    period   by    robbing 
the  public  and  starving  city  babies. 

Chas.  S.  Deneen,  former  governor  of  Illinois, 
conducted  the  case  for  the  Indicted  officers.  Mr. 
Deneen  showed  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  al- 
together necessary  to  maintain  adequate  milk 
production  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  He  showed  the  honesty  and  Integrity 
of  the  members  of  the  association  by  fulfilling 
their  contracts  for  six  months  when  costs  were 
soaring  so  rapidly  that  they  were  losing  heavll.v. 
He  also  showed  that  the  defendants  have  already 
suffered  setere  financial  losses,  and  that  they  were 


Noveir.lHT  IT.,  IDIS. 

not  asking  city  consumers  to  make  good  any  such 
losses,  but  simply  asking  a  fair  price  for  their 
product.  He  declared  that  such  an  inilictinout 
iis  charged  against  the  defendants  could  ni,l  ho 
made  since  the  collective  bargaining  act  of  .Inly 
1,  1919  went  into  effect. 

The  verdict  is  the  fourth  victory  for  organiz- 
ed dairy  farmers  in  legal  battles.  The  principl.' 
for  which  they  have  all  fought,  and  which  Ihcy 
have  estal>lislu'd  is  that  co-operative  price  agree- 
ment Is  vital  to  the  business  of  producing  market 
milk.  The  future  of  dairy  farming  in  America  is 
improved  by  the  outcome  of  these  four  trials— 
In  Minnesota.  California.  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Farm  Cost  Accounting 

IN  all  agricultural  undertakings  there  Is  a  con- 
stant,   endless    change    that    Is    using    up    the 
capital    Invested    In    the  original   enterprise;    and 
reviving    dead    capital    in    agriculture    Is   no   easy 
problem    as   many   young   men    who  have   left    un- 
productive farms  will  tesify.     It   requires  skillful 
management  to  keep  the  capital  Invested  In  fann- 
ing alive.     Hut  few  kinds  of  business  use  up  their 
capital    faster   than    farming.      Land,      buildings, 
fences,    improvements,  equipment   and  machinery 
depreciate  rapidly  and  new  capital  must  constant- 
ly be  put  into  the  business  to  keep  It  alive.     The 
best    of    live   stock    will    soon    depreciate    and    the 
papltal    therein    will    be    reduced    to    a    vanishing 
point  unless  the  animals  are  handled  with  skill. 
The    man   who   invests   his   money  In   a   farm  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  investment  a  safe  one  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  not  alwa.vs  a  "pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow." 
Dtterio:at:on  of  soil  fertility  will  cause  capi- 
tal l:ivested  In  land  to  disappear  In  a  few  genera- 
tions,    and    some    soil    experts    tell     is     that     ! 
the  present  rate  we  are  drawing  on  our  fertilit 
account  li  will  be  used  up  in  thirty  years,  or  lef 
In  such  a  condition  that  growing  profitable  crop? 
v.lU  be  Imposr.lble.     It  requires  a  vast  amount  ( 
enerj;y.  time  and  money  to  make  a  soil  product iv 
;.r.d    mal:it;iin    such    a    condition    for   a   series   i 
>ears.     Crop-yielding   power   is   capital,   and   'i 
ether  forms  It   iJles.  if  not   doctored   and   nur.sc" 
Orchards  and  vineyards  die.     We  place  hiph.v:li  • 
i;pon    good    fruit    plantations,    yet    with    the   1  • 
cf  care  faey  will  die  out  and  in  a  few  years  1.. 
came  unprofitable.     Other  factors  such  as  market 
deman::s  for  new  varietes  may  enter  Into  the  »:. 
i.ation  and  wipe  otit  a  large  portiwt  of  the  c  i 
tai:     Even  Federi.1  Lund  Hanks  hesitate  In  vesa  • 
to  loaning  thirty  percent  of  the  present  valuifm 
on  fruit  farms. 

We  mention  these  facts  merely  to  sh  iw  i 
much  of  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  fari.icr 
due  to   thj  fact   that   he   has   been   cashing   ii'    I' 
capital    suck    by    the      deterioration   of    fertility. 
liMices,      Improvements,      equipment,      machinery, 
buildings   and    the   like,    rather    than    reinvestiOK 
his  earnings  In  the  business.      The  farmer.     lil:« 
other  business  men.  has  been  unnerved  by  the  tin- 
lertalntles  of  the  business  outlook,  and  l<  awai* 
Ing  the  leveling  of  prices  before  making  purchases 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  his  business. 

A  careful  stuily  of  the  problem  of  farm  cap»- 
talizatioa    b.ings   u;)   the   great  question  of  farm 
economy  In  prodaci:ig  and  marketing  various  pro- 
duct.;.    A  great  wave  of  Interest  In  farm  cost  ac- 
counting Is  sweeping  the  country.     At  the  present 
prices  of  farm  land,  labor,  seeds,  fertilizers,  equip- 
ment   and    machinery,    farmers   are   beginning   to 
question  seriously  the  profit  from  some  of  the  In- 
veslmcats  thev   have  been   making.     The  cost  of 
pro.luctlon  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  so  prominent 
during   the   period   of    the   war.    has  stimulated  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  know  more  about 
their  business.     Then,  too,  the  advent  of  the  trac- 
tor and  other  labor-saving  machinery  has  prompt- 
ed manv  men  to  want  to  know  just  what  can  be 
saved  In  carrying  on  farm  work.      Every  new  In- 
vention to  replace  labor  and   horse-power  on  the 
farm  creates  a  hunger  for  accurate  cost -of -produc- 
tion figures.     It  U  admittedly  difficult  to  figure  a 
generous    interest   return   on    capital    invested   in 
farming.      This,    of   Itself,      Is  driving   ambitious 
farmers  to  keep  accounts,  so  as  to  eliminate  waste- 
ful  methods.      The   young   man   who   is  trying  to 
pay  for  land  from  Its  products  finds  It  necessar. 
to  figure  closely.     We  may  expect  some  great  re- 
stilts   from   cost   accounting  systems   In   the  nea 
future.     It  will  be  a  great  achievement,     this  pu- 
ling agriculture  on  a  more  stable  cost  accountmK 
basis.     It   will   Increase  the   reward   for  «''"'■'*" 
management   and   put   careful   farmers  above 
average. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


Need     of      Understanding. — Altho 
Governor    William   C.   Sproul      drove 
iome  the   fact   that   the   farmer   has 
not  struck,  and  various  other  speak- 
ers pointed  out  that  the  mau  on  the 
:arm   was  not   to  be   blamed   for  any 
profiteering,  there  was  apparent  need 
at  the  "fair  price"  conference  in  this 
city  on  Thursday  for  a  better  under- 
standing.        In      fact,      some       men 
ihought    that   thru    the    work  of   the 
various    war    organizations    and    the 
newspapers  that   the    position  of   the 
uan  who  tills  the  soil  and  raises  the 
rops  was  better  comprehended    than 
as     manifest    on     Thursday.     Some 
^eads  of  cities,    who   were   not   talk- 
ing for    i)ol)tical    effect,    made   slate- 
:ienl8    in    which    they     Ijlaimd     the 
jrmer  and  carefully  avoided   referr- 
ing to   the  eflect  of   I  hv   wage  jump- 
lag  and   hour   cutting   that    has   been 
iiemanded  and  secured   by   organized 
labor.     The  mayor  of  one  of  the  cit- 
ies in   an   industrial  section   devoted 
his  speech   to  assailing   fanners  and 
another    wanted    lo    know    why    they 
did    not    come    into    the    cities    with 
ibeir  wagons  as  they  used  to  do.  Sec- 
retary of   .Agriculture  Rasmussen    in 
bis  speech  made  some  suggestions  as 
to  the    work    needed    to    be    done    to 
jet  the   market  service    properly  or- 
ganized, and  .lohn  A.  McSparran  pre- 
sented an  array  of  figures  that  show- 
ed that    somewhere    along    the     line 
people    were    making    money    out    of 
wheat    and    corn    and     other     things 
that  left   farms  at  stated   prices.  The 
governor  and   .Attorney  General   Pal- 
mer  both    urged    that   the   pet)ple   of 
the  State  take  pains  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding   with    the    producer    and 
that   they    take   the  steps   needed    to 
ehminate     the     intermediary     costs. 
Where    possible,    suggested    speakers, 
there  should  be  a  direct  contact   be- 
tween   farmer    and    housekeeper    and 
tD  understanding  of  the  problems  by 
each.     Too  many    people   are   letting 
the  other    fellow    do   it    and    buying 
'from  stores  when  they  coulil  get  into 
touch   with   a   farmer    by     telephone 
and  drive  out  to  his  place  and  save 
money. 

Administration  Unruffled. —  The 
State  administration  seems  to  have 
t)een  untouched  by  the  elections  of 
last  week.  In  most  instances  men 
connected  with  the  administration 
won  In  their  home  communities  and 
the  result  has  been  that  it  has  been 
put  into  a  position  seldom  occupied 
by  administrations  at  this  time.  The 
t«t  of  an  administration  Is  always 
witcn  Its  second  legislative  se.ssion 
■MU  and  .thus  far  the  Sproul  tenure 
of  omce  has  caused  little  of  the  dis- 
tttlsfaction  noted  at  this  period  in 
wffle  former  administrations.  Not- 
withstanding many  bitter  local 
Sghts  there  was  little  that  could  be 
tonnected  with  the  State  adminis- 
tration brought  into  the  campaign. 
While  this  is  all  rosy  and  a  cause 
for  congratulation  and  flattery  about 
the  Capitol  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
lOTernor  is  maintaining  an  even 
course  and  that  he  has  not  been  ruf- 
«ed  either  by  what  has  happened  or 
by  prospects  of  a  future  on  the  Poto- 
BM  Instead  of  on  the  Susquehanna. 
The  chief  business  which  now  seems 
to  be  in  hand-  here  is  the  continua- 
tion of  changes  for  efficiency  in  the 
ilepntments  from  time  to  time  in  a 
tuiet  way  instead  of  as  horrible  ex- 
amples or  political  warnings  and  the 
launching  of  the  revision  of  the  con- 
nitutlon.  The  commission  to  take 
charge  of  this  work  is  to  be  named 
within  a  day  or  so. 

The  Foreslrv  Situation. — The  plan 
for  putting    the    Stale    Forestry    De- 
Urment  on    a   new    business   basis   is 
going    along     with   occasional    stops. 
There  have  been  several  moves  made 
in  the  last  few  years  to  improve  the 
••Iministration  and  recently  a  gener- 
»1  scheme    for   changing    things    was 
Pfesented   which   aroused   opposition. 
An  a  result  there  is  now  an  issue  be- 
'■»een    Commissioners     Pinohot     and 
Shoemaker  on  one  hand,  and  Conklin 
on  the  other  in  regard   to  cutting  of 
forests.      One   result    has     been     that 
«ine  famous    tracts   of    timber    have 
l^en  saved   for  State  parks  and   that 
■'re  will  be  more  established  later, 
'iidard   contracts   for   cutting   will 
made  and  the  question  of  cutting 
hoiit  appoval  of    the    c.mmission 
"  also  come  up  for  determination. 
The  Grain   Yields. — Some      studies 
"le   of    the    grain    crops    the     last 
'nth  or  so  have  shown  odd  results. 
irdliiR    to   Sl:itc   Av;''"'!^"''''    ^'" 
ials.     In   the   big  wheat  counties, 
'ft  ravages    of    the    moth,    the    rnst 
ind  Blmilar  pests  have  caused  a  re- 


duction of  the  yield  per  acre  while 
in  counties  where  small  tracts  and 
intensive  cultivation  have  been  tried 
us  a  general  proposition  there  is  a 
good  yield.  The  fact  stands  out 
that  wheat  was  grown  more  exten- 
sively last  season  than  ever  l)efore 
and  that  weather  and  pests  prevent- 
ed a  crop  that  would  have  been  re- 
markable. 

More  For  Support. — According  to 
informatitin  which  Governor  Wil- 
liam C.  Sproul  is  assembling  Penn- 
sylvania is  now  raising  a  larger  per- 
centage of  food  for  its  own  support 
than  ever  before  and  that,  too.  in 
the  face  of  increasing  population 
and  industriul  facilities.  'I'he  var- 
iety is  greater  and.  thanks  to  the 
war,  the  interest  of  people  in  cities 
and  towns  turned  toward  giudening 
helped  give  .some  idea  of  what  was 
needed   to  keep  a   faiin   i)roducing. 

The  Employment  Situation. — The 
State  is  closing  up  employment  agen- 
cies because  it  has  been  fouml  con- 
ditions are  so  abnormal  that  tlie  reg- 
ular established  agencies  can  handle 
what  is  needed.  In  some  communi- 
ties where  industrial  conditions  have 
interfered  with  regularity  of  work 
an  etfort  has-been  made  lo  get  farm- 
bred  people  to  go  back  to  the  land. 
Some  farmers  have  benefitted  thru 
this  move,  4)Ul  unless  it  is  taken  up 
generally  It  will  not  be  of  the  value 
hi)i)ed. 

The  Institute  Plan. — There  Is  lit- 
tle criticism  against  the  plan  for 
conducting  farmers  institutes  from 
month  to  month  instead  of  laying 
out  an  irou-clad  schedule  for  a  whole 
season.  The  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture has  arranged  for  the  first  in- 
stitutes to  be  held  in  the  tirst  week 
of  December  and  to  stop  them  In 
Christmas  week  and  resume  in  Janur 
arv.  The  programs  are  now  being 
worked  out  and  Secretary  Uasmussen 
says  that  they  will  be  on  a  basis  of 
answering  questions  and  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  localities  instead  of 
shooting   into  the  wide,   blue  sky. 

The  Dog  Law. — One  of  the  things 
which  will  probably  come  to  the  front 
during  the  institutes  will  be  the  dog 
law.  There  appears  to  be  some  dif- 
ference between  State  anil  County 
authorities  as  lo  which  should  do  the 
most  toward  enforcing  it  and  while 
the  fiddle  faddling  is  going  on  sheep, 
are  being  killed.  State  officials  are 
reluctant  to  go  into  counties  and 
take  hold  of  such  matters  unless  an 
emergency  exists,  and  yet  there  are 
very  defliiite  situations  now  prevail- 
ing wherein  some  energy  t)n  the  part 
of  constables  could  get  things  start- 
ed.— Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Nov.  10, 
1919. 
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A  Library  For  Louvain. — This 
state  Is  proud  of  the  gracious  act  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  president 
of  Cornell  University  and  one  of  the 
most  brilltan^  students  of  philosophy 
in  .America,  in  presenting  his  entire 
philosophical  library  of  rare  and 
priceless  volumes  as  a  foundation  for 
rebuilding  that  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain. 

Loss  of  Valuable  Cattle. — Forty 
blooded  .Ayrshire  cattle  perished 
when  five  big  barns  burned  near 
Malone  this  week.  The  loss  was 
over  $2.">.000.  The  attention  of 
farmers  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  need  to  doi»ble 
their  insurance  on  buildings  since 
liHuber  and  other  building  materials 
have  advanced  so  markedly.  Too 
manv  buildings  are  not  protected, 
the  insurance  now  carrisd  not  being 
one  Iblril  or  one  quarter  of  the  cost 
it   would   be  to   replace  them   today. 

Wheat  and  Sivgar  Conditions. — Lo- 
cal millers  and  Hiakers  predict  a  20 
cent  loaf  of  bread  and  an  advance  of 
$2  or  more  per  barrel  in  flour  when 
governmental  wheat  supervision  is 
suspended.  The  sugar  shortage  is 
mure  stringent    than   ever. 

One-Sided  Teaching  System  For 
Schools. — .A  noted  educator.  Dean 
Penny  of  the  Teachers'  Crdlege.  Sy- 
racuse University,  at  a  gathering  of 
rural  school  teachers  condemned  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  this 
week,  saying  that  educational  thet)r- 
ies  as  given  to  teachers  for  use  to- 
dav  are  too  one-sided  and  not  in 
keeping  with  the  results  desired  for 
rural  pupils.  He  scored  the  constant 
■butting  in"  or  interference  of  rural 
district  superintendents,  who  destroy 
the  teacher's  individuality.  The  rural 
sentiment  is  growing  fast  that  some- 
thing must  he  done  to  make  our 
schools  more  etfictpnt    and  consolida 


tion,  with  more  available  Junior 
High  School  departments  seems  to  bo 
one  solution. 

Ueforestation  Interest.  —  Eight 
counties  of  Noilliern  New  York  are 
lo  reforest  large  uni)rolltable  tracts, 
and  many  municipalities  are  plan- 
ning to  plant  forests  for  their  future 
income.  Southern  counties  also 
Chenango  and  Otsego  Counties  are 
planning  c'Xl<;nslve  tree  plant- 
ing. 

State  Troopers. — In  a  recent  ex- 
amination to  make  twelve  appoint- 
ments to  the  rural  police  forces  of 
the  state  over  200  applicants  appear- 
ed. State  trooi)ers  were  recently 
sent  to  Holley  lo  relieve  the  sheep 
situation  there  where  dogs  are  doing 
very  destructive  work  among  the 
flocks. 

Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tubercul- 
(jsis. — Very  prominent  officials,  liead- 
cd  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  will 
push  the  coming  Christmas  sale  of 
Red  Cross  seals,  and  the  campaign 
to  raise  $5S2,000  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  tuberculosis  In  the 
state  outside  of  New  York  City.  The 
death  rate  for  this  disease  has  in- 
creased from  11. ^>  to  126  per  100.000 
living  persons  in  this  state  since 
1916.  due  to  influenza  and  war  con- 
ditions. This  is  the  highest  rate  in 
ten  years.  The  Governor  has  ap- 
pointed county  heads  of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  people  are  being  urged 
to  buy  generously  of  the  seals.  Eigh- 
ty percent  of  such  moneys  will  be 
used  in  the  counties  contributing. 
The  Governor  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  state  campaign  and  the  coun- 
ty chairmen  will  constitute  the  state 
.•ommittee.  The  employment  of 
county  nurses  Is  one  big  help  in  era- 
dicating this  disea.-e  and  counties 
are  urged  to  IcM^k  after  their  own 
health  conditions   in  this  way. 

Election  Notes — This  was  the 
(luietest  general  election  ever  known 
in  the  state  In  most  sections.  As 
there  was  little  competition  and  few 
state  officers  to  be  elected.  It  is  too 
early  as  yet  to  see  how  the  farms 
will  be  represented  in  the  coming 
legislature.  Several  farmer  legisla- 
tors whose  services  have  proven  very 
valuable,  were  re-elected.  One  such 
refused  the  nomination  because  the 
salary  of  $1.'.00  did  not  cover  the  ex- 
pense it  has  been  to  him  in  the  past 
two  vears  to  leave  the  management 
of  his  valuable  farm  to  hired  help 
while  he  was  in  Albany. 

Wants  Potato  Tarifl.— The  New 
York  State  Potato  Growers'  Assoclp- 
tlon  has  petitioned  Congress  for  an 
Import  duty  of  r>0  cents  per  bushel  on 
potatoes  and  to  raise  the  proposed 
dutv  of  H  cents  a  pound  on  i>otato 
starch  to  il  cents.  The  A.ssociation 
savs  the  margin  of  profit  in  growing 
potatoes  is  now  so  small  that  the  per- 
manency of  the  crop  Is  threatened. 
The  expense  of  growing  is  now  .so 
high  that  the  industry  will  not  stand 
compel  lion  from  Japan.  Holland  and 
Germanv. 

Home  Bureau  Work. — At  a  state 
conference  last  week  of  Home  Bu- 
reau agents  and  assistants,  and  mem- 
bers of  Advising  Councils  of  the  25 
Home  Bureaus  of  the  State,  this  state 
led  all  others  in  organizing  its 
forces.  The  agents  of  the  State  form- 
ed an  ()rganization.  electing  Miss 
Vera  McRae.  the  agent  of  Cortlanil 
as  president  and  Miss  Mary  Bowen 
of  Onondaga  County  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mrs.  A.  E.  "Brigden  of 
("ortland  County  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  memlM'ts'  association. 
This  work  is  expanding  very  rapidly 
in  this  state,  even  tho  federal  funds 
are  cut  down.  The  women's  clubs 
are  signing  petitions  to  their  super- 
visors, the  men  are  endiusing  the 
work  donefcy  the  clubs,  and  in  some 
cases  petitions  signed  by  men  are 
going  to  the  supervisors  and  the  lat- 
ter are  being  interviewed  by  the 
women  and  asked  to  support  appro- 
priations to  carry  on  and  develop 
the  work,  as  a  work  which  returns 
much  that  can't  be  estimated  as  to 
its  value  to  farm  life. 

Junior  CMib  Supervision. — This 
state  is  glad  to  learn  thai  O  F.  Hen- 
son  the  father  of  the  club  idea  has 
given  up  his  work  as  the  head  of 
the  federal  program  of  Junior  club 
work  and  is  to  take  charge  of  such 
work  in  the  Eastern  and  middle  At- 
1  mtic  States.  His  residence  will  be 
in  Springfield.  Mass.  This  means 
putting  this  work  over  here  as  it 
never  was  before.  The  Eastern 
States  Educati(;nal  and  Industrial 
League  has  raised  a  fund  of  $-'•'>••,"•'" 
as  a  starter  for  this  work.  There 
are  now  12.000  paid  leaders  of  this 
work  in  this  countrv  and   "Ooo  ooO 
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clul)  members. 

Conserving  Coal. — Coal  has  b'-en 
seized  in  railroad  yards  of  the  state 
and  many  trains  are  being  discon- 
tinued as  a  means  of  saving  coal.  The 
rural  people  who  have  no  wood  or  no 
stock  of  coal  ahead  seem  to  be  wor.-:e 
off  than  others  as  ciiy  dealers  refuse 
them  co.'l  until  the  city  customers 
are  supplied. 

.Auto  Fees  Uaised. — No  four  cylin- 
der car  in  1920  will  pay  a  license  fee 
of  less  than  %U  and  no  six  cylinder 
less  than  $10.  A  new  law  goes  into 
eft'ect  Willi  the  new  year,  making  the 
age  and  the  list  jirice  of  the  car  a 
basis  of  part  of  the  full  fee.  It  calls 
for  40  cents  (m  each  $loo  or  motor 
traction  on  oars  ui)  to  three  years  old 
20  ct'uis  if  4  to  5  years  old.  and  10 
cents  If  over  5  years  old.  in  addition 
to  the  regular  fee. 

Real  Estate  Lively. — The  real  es- 
tate transactions  of  Cortland  County 
this  year  are  double  what  they  were 
In  191S.  or  3.140  as  compared  to 
1,720,  Here  the  regular  f(Mce  In  the 
county  clerk's  office  has  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  work  of  hanrl- 
ling  the  papers.  But  in  Onondaga 
County,  where  the  real  estate  trans- 
fers 'have  also  doubled  two  extra 
clerks  have  had  to  be  adiled  to  the 
oflBce  force  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  work.  One  mati  who  has  watch- 
ed values  an<l  conditions  for  year.s 
mays  that  tho  we  consider  real  estate 
prices  high  here  now  they  are  far 
less  than  in  the  west  and  middle 
west  and  that  ten  years'  time  will 
see  our  present  prices  doubled. 

.Milk  Drivers  Strike  Averted. — 
Governor  Smith  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  meeting  when  the  milk 
drivers  of  New  York  City  expected  to 
go  on  strike,  and  succeeded  In  hold- 
ing up  their  plans,  promising  them 
a  fair  deal.  He  had  previously  told 
distributors  they  must  continue  ne- 
gotiations with  the  drivers  and 
placed  at  their  service  the  state  la- 
bor board.  The  strike  would  have 
affected  areas  as  far  north  as  Al- 
bany, and  extended  into  Passaic  and 
Jersey  City.  The  milk  conference 
board  seems  very  unwilling  to  com- 
promise or  conciliate.  The  newly 
proposed  prices  to  drivers  Is  %'■'>'>  a 
week  with  2  percent  of  collections: 
clerks  $22  with  a  2  percent;  all 
other  inside  help  $30.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  these  workers 
who  had  determined  to  strike. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


students  Hold  Annual  Contests. — 
All  of  the  schools  of  Pennington  took 
an  active  part  In  the  annual  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  contests  held 
during  the  week  In  the  public  school 
building  at  Pennington.  The  events 
were  very  successful  and  featured  by 
a  large  attendance  of  Interested  per- 
sons fVom  all  parts  of  Mercer  Coun- 
ty. The  First  ^Catlonal  Bank,  of 
Princeton,  gave  $1.^  as  cash  prizes 
for  the  liest  corn,  potatoes,  apples, 
canning. -baking,  chair  caning,  wood- 
work, poultry,  sewing  and  home  gar- 
den exhibits  by  sch(M)ls  and  poster 
work.  All  of  the  exhibits  were  the 
work  of  the  pupils  of  Pennington 
township.  'Effect  of  the  War  on 
Farming  in  Europe"  was  the  sufcject 
of  an  address  by  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lip- 
man,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Fruit  Prices  Decrease. — Owing  to 
great  scarcity  of  sugar  in  this  state 
such  fruits  as  lemons,  apples,  grape- 
fruit, pears,  oranges  are  being  sold 
at  much  lower  prices  than  a  month 
or  so  ago.  These  fruits  are  not  being 
disposed  of  in  (juantities  as  ft)rmerly 
because  the  consumer  caniun  obtain 
the  sugar  to  use  with  them.  Honey 
Dew-  cantaloupes  are  about  out  of  the 
market,  and  bananas  are  higher  in 
price  than  usual.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  s(|uash.  Pumpkins  are  not 
sellit^  as  heavily  as  this  time  last 
year,  also  owing  to  the  lack  of  sugar 
for    making    pies, 

Pennsylvania  Farm  .Agent  In  Jer- 
sey.— W,  S.  Harnhart  has  succceeded 
Frank  .A.  Carroll,  as  County  .Agricul- 
tural agent  of  .Mercer  Couny.  He 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  successful 
stock  farm  in  the  Western  part  of 
Pennsvlvania.  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Since 
graduation  be  had  charge  of  a  Penn- 
svlvania  Agricultural  High  School 
for  three  years,  and  went  from  that 
position  to  Alfred  University  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandrv  and  Dairy  Industry  .Mr 
Harnhart  has  performed  considerable 
extension  work  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  States. 
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There's  a 


Paint  or 


Varnish  for  Every  Need— 


Tot  Insld*  work 

WIOE  SUln-Namel 

or  NICE  Olaar  Varnlsb 


For  Ottttld*  HoQM  Work 
NICE  MIXED  FAINT 


For  Tmeki.  Tnttar;  Wtffoai 

and   Impl«n«nt< 

mOE  W»coo  and  Track  OIom  Falat 


For  Barns  and  OatbnUdlngt 

■A"   Faim-Homo-ractory  Paint 

"A"  Bam  and  Boof  Paint 


o 


No  matter  what 
painting  job  you 
have  in  mind, 
whether  it  be  the 
home  (inside  or 
out)  the  barn, 
silo  or  imple- 
ment— there's  a 
Nice  Paint  for 
the  particular 
purpose. 

You  never  will  re- 
gret buying  a  Nice 
paint  product.  Only 
the  purest  of  leads, 
zincs  and  oils  go 
into  them,  insuring  a 
smooth,  even  surface 
and  years  of  lasting 
durability. 

Nice  paints  may  cost 
a  few  pennies  more 
in  the  beginning  o\et 
cheap,  ordinary 
paint,  but  they  act- 
ually save  money  in 
the   end   when   the 
added  years  of  serv- 
ice   received    from 
their    use    are   con- 
sidered.    It  pays  al- 
ways   to    use    good 
paint— and    that  s 
Nice  paint. 

For  that  next  paint- 
ing job,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  remember 
there's  a  Nice  paint 
that  can  be  used. 
Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  direct. 


You  should  have  our  book- 
let "Paint  Pointers."  If  a 
a  ready  reference  on  all 
painting  questions.  Ilmay 
help  you.  Send  for  a  copy, 
Free. 


EUGENE  E.  NICE,  Philadelphia 


t*: 


^is^ 


LESSONS    FROM    THE 
APPLE  HARVEST 


By   J.    P.   STEWART 


Now  that  the  apple  harvest  tor 
1919  is  largely  or  entirely  over, 
the  next  step  is  to  get  the  orchard 
into  ship-shape  for  winter  and  incid- 
entally decide  on  the  hasis  of  cur- 
rent experience,  as  to  what  addition- 
al trees  should  be  planted,  if  you  can 
Ret  them. 

Taking  up  the  second  part  of  this 
program  first  and  basing  our  remarks 
nn  conditions  in  the  general  Cumber- 
land Valley  area,  I  would  say  that 
the  varieties  which  have  tiirned  in 
the  most  profit  per  acre  this  year 
hav«  been  the  Yellow  Transparent. 
Grimes.  Jonathan.  Stayman.  and 
Blacktwig.  The  Yorks  have  general- 
ly borne  well  and  have  doubtless 
brought  in  by  far  the  greatest  total 
returns  In  the  area  linder  considera- 
tion, but  unless  one  happened  to  sell 
his  crop  early. — on  the  first  big  wave 
of  buying  that  came  thru  the  Val- 
ley.— his  price  per  barrel  was  likely 
to  be  relatively  low  on  this  variety. 

The  Blacktwigs  have  furnished 
the  surprise  of  the  season  in  general 
performance.  This  variety  has  the 
reputation  of  shy-bearing,  suscepti- 
bility to  scab,  and  of  being  in  only 
moderate  demand  on  the  market,  al- 
tho  It  Is  one  of  the  latest  keepers  of 
the  winesap  group.  This  season, 
however.  It  has  frequently  greatly 
outbome  the  Stayman  right  along- 
side; where  properly  sprayed  it  has 
been  *ept  fully  as  free  from  scab  as 
the  Stayman:  and  the  current  prices 
for  the  Twigs  are  runniryg  fully  as 
high  as  for  Stayman.  In  one  limited 
area,  for  example,  the  current  sales 
from  Blacktwigs.  only  nine  years  old. 
have  averaged  upwards  of  $400  an 
acre   this   year. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact.  1  would 
not  care  to  plan  any  of  this  variety 
in    any   new   orchard   of   my  own   at 
the  present    time.    The  Stayman  has 
nearly  all    the  good  qualities  which 
the  niacktwlg  has.  and  Is  of  consid- 
erably    higher     dessert    quality,      so 
that    It    will    generally    move    much 
more  readily  on   a  dull   market    The 
other      three      varieties      mentioned 
above   might    well   be    planted,    how- 
ever,  wherever    the    conditions    are 
suitable,  and  they  are  likely  to  make 
their  owner  as  much  money  as  any- 
thing that   he  could  select.     I  would 
go    heaviest    on    the     Stayman     and 
Grimes,  however.  In  the  greater  part 
of    Southern    Pennsylvania    at    least, 
and    unless    the    acreage    was    rather 
large  or  the  market  close  at  hand.  I 
would  confine  the  commercial  plant- 
ing very  largely  to  those  two  varie- 
ties.     The    Grimes   of    course   might 
show  a  considerable  loss  from  crown 
blight   In    the  later   years,    but   this 
can   probably  be  greatly  reduced  by 
proper  precautions. 

m  the  writer's  opinion,  these  pre- 
cautions  consist  chiefly  In   reducing 
the   French   seedling  root  commonly 
used  In  propagation  to  as  small  pro- 
portions as  possible,  and  thnn  doing 
the  "worming"  of  the  trees  outside  of 
the   period   during  which    the    trees 
are  susceptible   to   Infection    by   the 
flre-blight  organism.     If  we  are  cor- 
rect in  the  fl-«'  ""rt  of  this  proposi- 
tion,   then    the  best   Grimes   tree   to 
buy  Is  one  propagated  on  the  small- 
est  piece. root  available,  or  el«e  one 


1919  prop.TKnted  either  on  its  own  roots 
or  on  strictly  American  spedllng 
stock.  This  Idea  apparently  has  not 
reached  the  nursery  trade  to  any  Im- 
portant extent,  so  that  such  stock 
may  be  difficult  to  buy.  and  it  also 
should  have  more  definite  experi- 
mental proof  than  Is  available  at 
present  before  we  can  make  any  defi- 
nite requirements  of  nurserymen  in 
this  regard.  The  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, however.  Is  sufficient  to  give 
such  stock  the  distinct  preference 
where  It  Is  obtainable.  In  my  opin- 
ion. 

Another  Important  early  variety 
for  consideration  In  tiew  plantings 
is  the  Duchess,  or  more  properly,  the 
Oldenburg.  It  Isn't  much  for  quality 
but  Its  size,  earllne.ss.  and  generally 
attractive  appearance  make  It  a  very 
close  competitor  with  the  Yellow 
Transparent  and  In  many  localities 
it  excels  the  latter  regularly  In  net 
profits.  The  Rome  and  al.so  the  Stark 
are  worthy  of  much  consideration 
for  late  sorts,  but  they  could  hardly 
displace  any  of  the  varieties  Just 
named  for  profit,  and  hence  would 
only  come  In  to  supplement  them  in 
the  larger  plantings. 

Some  people  make  a  big  mistake 
In  picking  both  the  Stayman  and 
Blacktwig  too  early.  Both  these 
varieties  hang  on  very  well  under 
normal  conditions,  and  as  a  rule 
should  not  be  picked  for  at  least  a 
week  after  the  York  Imperial.  This 
year  about  three  weeks  after  the 
Yorks  was  Just  about  right  for  the 
Twigs.  When  these  varieties  are 
picked  too  green  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  scald,  the  Staymans  re- 
main gray  Instead  of  becoming  the 
(Continued  on  Page  15). 


HORTICULTTIRAL    SOCIETY 
MEETINO 


The  twenty-third  annual  meetlnR 
of  the  Maryland  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  Hagerstown.  Md., 
October  2St.h-29th.  1919.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  Farmers'  National 
Congress. 

The   principal    speaker    on    Tues- 
day's program  was  Prof.  S.  S.  Beach 
of   Ames.   Iowa,      who  presented  the 
Future  of  the  Fruit  Industry.  Among 
other  things,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
fruit  growers  are  not  asking  for  five 
hours  a  day  or  for  time  and  a  ha" 
overtime   and    double   time  on   Sun 
days.     They  are  not  stopping  prodnc 
tlon  to  scrap  and  quarrel  over  con 
ditions     but    are    working     steadib 
along  from  morning  until  night  an<l 
doing  their  duty  at  this  time  In  'hf 
history  of  our  country.     Pro^  ^eac 
then   pointed  out  that  the  future  of 
the  fruit  Industry  was  brighter  than 
ever   before   and   showed   by  caretu 
analysis   the   possibilities   of  the  Ir.- 
dustry. 

Prof.  E.  N.  Cory,  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, reported  on  Dusting  and  Spray- 
ing Investigations.     This  called  fortn 
considerable   discussion   on  the  9 
of  a  number  of  leading  growers. 

Prof.   E.   C.    Auchter.  of  the  St»i 
College,     discussed     the     results     ^ 
pruning  Investigations  which  he  ha 
conducted     In     West     Virginia     »" 
which  he  stated   were  appHca^** 
Maryland  conditions. 

The    Wednesday    morning   s«»" 
was   given   over   to  a   Joint   meetiM 
with    the    Farm    Implement   D««l« 


November  15,  1919. 

The  session  was  will  attended  and  a 
great  deal  of  interest  was  manifest- 
ed. 

The  chief  topic  of    the    afternoon 
meeting     was     a     discussion    of    the 
standardization     of     fruit     packages. 
W.      J.     l'fel)les,    Perishable     Traffic 
Agent  of  the  l'.  S.  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration  discussed    the    .subject    from 
the    transportation   view-point.      Mr. 
R.    G.    William-!.      IMesidtnt.     of     the 
Fruit    Package    Manufacturintt   Asso- 
ciation presented  the  manufactur*rr's 
si('.e    of   the    question    and    Mr.    F.    P. 
Downing  of  tlie  Hureau  of  Marketf,. 
U.  S.   Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
plained  the   attitude  of   the   Federal 
Department  and  urged  that  measures 
be  taken   to  supinnt  their  efforts  in 
benefitting  tlie  fiuit   grower.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  society  ap- 
proving the  proposed  legislation  pro. 
vidinK    for    the     standardization      of 
Basket    Hampers,      round    stave    bas- 
kets,   splint    baskets   and    the    estab- 
lishment of   a   standard  bgx   for  ap- 
ples. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Thurston  of  the  State 
College,  discussing  commercial  flori- 
culture, emphasized  the  necessity  of 
more  complete  courses  of  training  in 
our  educational  institutions. 

The  following  ofllcers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Snador;  Vice-President,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Bryan;   Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  B. 

Sha^-. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, J.  Andrew  Cohill,  C.  P. 
Whiteford,  Jas.  W.  Hoone. — S.   B.  S. 
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WINTER  STORAGE  OF  ROOT 
CROPS  FOR  HOME  USE 


The  root  crops  such  as  beets,  oar- 
rots,  turnips  and  cabbage  must  bo 
stored  In  a  cool  moist  atmosphere. 
House   cellars   which   contain   a   fur- 


Vegetables  in  a  Barrel  Pit 


nace  avi  unlit  for  the  storage 
these  crops.  The  ordinary  pit  is 
very  good  but  a  barrel  pit  is  nuich 
more  convenient  to  get  Into,  especial- 
ly where  a  few  roots  are  to  bo  used 
every  few  days. 

A    strong     (flour)     barrel    is    laid 
upon   a   scooped    out     place     In     the 
Rround  so  that  the  lower  side  of  the 
barrel   is   almiit   twelve   Inches  below 
the  level   surface  of  the  ground.      A 
three   Inch   layer   of  straw,      hay   or 
leaves   Is   placed    around    the   outside 
of    the    barrel    and    a    few    Inches   of 
soil  Is  thrown  over  the  layer  of  lit- 
ter.    The  roots  are   placed   Into   the 
barrel    so    that    it    will    be    perf«'ctly 
convenient  to  get  a  few  of  each  kind 
when   the   pit  is  opened.      For  a   f^w 
weeks  the   thin   layer  of  litter    and 
soil  over   the   barrel    Is   sufficient    to 
protect    the    contents    from    freezing. 
However,  when  fold  weather  sets  in. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  add  a  second 
layer  of  litter  and  dirt.     The  end  of 
the  barrel  is  kept  closed  with  a  six- 
Inch     layer     of    litter    during    mild 
weather.      However,   when   severe   is 
expected,    it    is   advisable   to   add   an 
extra  covering  of  soil  or  liiter. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
beets  and  cabbage  are  gathered  early 
In  November  while  carrots  and  tur- 
nips arc  better  If  they  are  not  bar- 
Tested   until   late.— U.    W.   DeBaun. 


hampion 

/ 1  '  r--      :      ■    ^^ riz==r— ri. 


Equip  Your  Engine  So  It  Sure-Fires  When  Cold 


CHAMPH>N  Dcpcmiablc  rrimin^'  Plu^s 
sure-fire  cold  motors  because,  with  the 
prlminj;  cup  right  in  the  plug,  the  gasoline 
trickles  down  the  core  of  the  plug  and  drips 
from  the  sparking  point  where  the  spark  jumps 
and  is  the  hottest. 


rhey  arc  imix-r.uive  in  «<il<l  weather  for  the 
hundreds  of  th()Us;inds  <d"  cars  th.it  do  not  have 
priming  cups,  and  are  infinitely  better  for  those 
that  do,  because  priming  cups  let  the  gas  in  too 
far  from  the  spark  plug.  i:vtr>-  car  can  be  easily 
etiuipped  with  these  plugs  in  a  few  mmutes. 

Price  SI. 50  each. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Here's  a  Plow  that  will  turn  a 
complete  furrow  cleanly  and 
easily — and  do  it  for  many  years. 
It  runs  lighter  and  sticks  to  the 
ground  better  than  other  plows. 
You  ■will  be  pleased  with  its 
faithful  service  every  time  you 
use  it. 

pAMBURq  plows 

HAMDURG  PLOW  PARTS  for  re- 
pairs— fit  guaranteed ;  and  wear  so 
good  that  we  place  Hamburg  on  every 
piece.  Hamburg  parts  to  fit  other 
makesofplowscanbehad.too.  Prompt 
defivery  Irom  our  factory  stock,  located 

right  in  your  section.  Ask  yoiir 
dealer  about  Hamburg  Plows 
and  Plow  Parts.  Write  us  for 
;:ata1oK  and  prices. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS.  Raakvt.  Pt. 


72  A.,  near  City,  $2300, 
With  Pair  Horses  and 

5  rmr*.  3  vrsrlins*.  mower,  roller.  3  r'"f  •  '""- 
1  »t  t<«'l«.  wacnnii.  h^mcM  Included  for  quick  »«le 
Oil  timlii  r'td.  '-"4  tnlles  rtep.<.  biKh  nclmol.  milk 
s'jil.m.  7  iiillc»  l.iri:e  citv.  tUnlly  wrrl-ed.  prtxiiic- 
ii>c  relrt».  lii-«i«r.  wire  fenced  p««t«r».  mtlniatcil 
I  iHMi  cnrdu  wchhI.  nice  spi'lc  orchard,  iiear".  iluni«. 
ch.rrlci.  Snoni  h.mne  ci»<d  condition,  ham.  taratc. 
].  nlm-   Imines.    *c.    >2::ii<i.    pirt   cash,    sets  all.      I>c- 

t.ll,  pace  ;«  Stroi.f,  Kail  ••"'•'"'■^  •*»,''  ',""i.-^*i!m 
earcjln*  LM  Slatc«:  cn,,v  'w  STUOJ  T  l-.^UM 
m;kn<-V.  14-.'i  II  K.  l.aii.l  Tiilc  HM;  .   i-Mlad. l:.l.ia 


FURS    FURS 

Wo  want  ino.iHirt  vi.iiik.  mu-kral.  cr«B, 
iinnk  fox.  and  oihi^^uih  nkni-*.  We  inafce 
..iilv  'four  gradei  ikunk  i;l\c  hoiicM  ••■•rft- 
liKi'll  and  a  price  ll"'  'Oil  can  iirider»tJl.<I. 
We  t'liv  hoCfse.  calf  and  lieef  IimIm  «ll'««n« 
and  ii>lden  xal  i.'ot.  Ihir  l«ire  Ii«t"  «« 
nadv  and  we  nee<l  the  too.1".  WMic  \n 
l.>da^       W«   will    l)uy   any   in).'\ii!t    ><>ii    M>e 

JASPER    POTTS 

537  Cha,   Strt.t.  WtlUbor..   W.    Vl. 


"5"!      >    'mY       Phlp  To  nhe  rtid    pelijlle  House 
1-1    A   Y  Oanirt  MeCaffr«»'»  ivtn 


Rich  Michigan  Farms    „„««      3t\kfki.d 

BBOTIIER.S.  15  Marrlll  Bulldliu.  f>»«to»w.  UlohlfiB. 


You  Must  Pay  More- 
Why  Not  Earn  More? 

A  Spare  Time  Opportunity  for  the 
Man  Who  Likes  to  Earn   and   Save 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Spray  Material  Factory  in  Penr^'a  manufacturing : 

SPRAYS  ^^uitT....  SPRAYS^;Uc,.p. 
CALSO  Kr.rrs';'l,  JAPOLTv1;i:rii"L. 

wants  one  man  to  represent   Ihem  in  ea  \^l^f^^-^^'^j];;2":^jtl*tVlTJ'Ji*L 
Here  is  a  big  chance   for  YOU  to  earn    J"*"' ,.,,r,,„.,,   U/novc 

Fdl  oul  iht  coupon  anJ  we  uilt  give  you  full    I 

partuulor,  '   Gentlemen: 

• I       Plea»e  send  me  full  particulars  about 

Standard   Chemical  Works      ;   your  Spray  Material*  and  your  plan 

J    P.  HtNNESY,  Pret 

READING  PENN'A 


N.  B.  The  concern  thai  manufacluren  a 
spray  for  ecery  purpose. 


•   to  earn  money  in  spare  time. 

I  Name 
I 


,  Post  Office 
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^1  Union  Grains  Ranks  Fii^t 
In  Modorn  Dairios 

IN  DAIRIES  likrthat  of  the  Hershcy  Chocolate  Company 
where  feed  is  fed  not  by  chance  but  by  test  of  the  milk 
produced  per  pound  of  feed.    Union  G'-ains  ranks  first^ 
Dak!^^rdsSow  that  Union  Grains  increases  the  milk  flow 
to  the  paying  point  and  keeps  it  there. 

UNION  GRAINS 

wSth^  first  dairy  feed  made  and  has  been  the  standard  of 
qmility  for  1 7  years.  Measured  by  the  milk  pail  it  is  the  most 
economical  ration  known  in  dairyland. 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed.  A  balanced  carbohydrate  ration.  Builds  flesh 
and  8T?eng?h  Makes  healthy  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs  Made 
of  hominy  oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  barley,  linseed 
meal  and  salt. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egc  M-h.  Makes  eggs  In  abundance  because 
It  contains  all  the  essentials  in  the  correct  proportion.  An  ex- 
cellent mash. 

Ubiko  ButUrmilk  Growing  M..h.  Little  chicks  soon  become  b^ 
chicks  on  t^s  ration— it  makes  thtm  strong  and  keeps  them 
healthy.     15  per  cent  protein. 

Ubiko  Pi«  Meal.  Produces  more  pork  in  a  8*»<«"*;«'  ""»"•,  \  "' 
markahle  growing  feed.      Send  for  sample  and  fuM   description. 

Lef  ua  eendyoa  milk  and  eii  record  ahe«ta 
on  which    to   k9t>p    track    of  your    coat: 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.     Dept.  P  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


tlBIKQ 

•balancjedjrations 


Peerless  Feed  Mill 

Double  crusher 
roll,  machne-cut 
plates.  Grinds  bet- 
ter quality  feed 
with  less  power, 
grinds  green  ear 
com.  small  gra  ns  and  alfalfa.  Also 
furnished  with  ca»t  plates.  Sizes  I  \ 
to  20  H.  P.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog. 

Peerless  Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3 
H.  P.  engine  you 
can  run  this  14- 

nch  machine 
successfully.  Will 
pay  for  itself  in 
one  year's  use.  Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops.  Sold  on  thirty  days 
free  trial.  Write  for  price  and  catalog. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Champion 

Evaporator 

Mm  Ulmr.  mtkM 
aMU  qtulitr  irrup 
and     minr       and 

SrM  Iron  Year 
Sa«ar  Baik.  Wriu 
for  ckUIoc  uMl 
tcmM  T»d»».  Or; 
(Jer  8unr  M»»»r» 


CowHEAIjrHU 
as  Important  a.« 
Good  Feeding' 

When  a  cow'a  milk  yield 
fall*  off,  it  i»  mora  likely  to 
ba  a  question  of  health  than 
of  food.  Over-feeding  will 
only  make  matters  wort*. 
Milk  cow*  are  subject  to  im- 
pairment of  digestive  and 
genital  organs  and  the  milk 
production  is  immediately  re- 
duced. 

Tk«s  nul  orgaai  can  (>•  hmed  up  and 

I  Luiii  ■iiirsi-     ThiaroMdy  aainsMc 

n  tnadM  «di  slsMali  aa  Abarboo.  Baoa- 
B«N.  Ra^Md  AfMUrtk.  Scouria*.  B-dw 

roDMMly  aa  kaxl.    Sold  by  fsad  daalm 
;  60c  aod  $1.20. 


INTER'STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 
MEETING 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  announced  the  fol- 
lowing program  for  its  Third  Annual 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Contlnen- 
al  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
December  1st,  and  2nd. 

December  1.  1919,  10  A.  M.  Elec- 
tion,    Reports  of  Secretary,  Treasur- 
er and   Auditors,      Address  of  Presi- 
dent Willlts.     The  new  selling  plan 
explained    at    the    afternoon   session. 
M.    D.    Campbell.      President  of   Na- 
tional Federation  of  Milk  Producers, 
will  tell  you  about  the  part  of  Agri- 
culture in   the  reconstruction;    Hon. 
Fred.  Rasmussen.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Pennsylvania  will  discuss 
the      "Outlook      for      the      American 
Dairyman."      At    6.30     P.    M.    sharp 
comes    the    banquet     and    short    ad- 
dresses around   the   tables  by   E.   J. 


December  second,  the  consumer's  or- 
ganization.s  of  the  city  will  he  invit- 
ed   to    hear    Prof.    Agee    discuss    Co- 
operation for  Producers'  Association, 
economic   advantage   to     the    public. 
Prof,    norland,   the  new   head   of  the 
Dairy   Husbandry   Department,   Slate 
College   is   very   popular   with   Pe-in- 
sylvania   Dairymen.      His   topic     was 
selected   by   the   ofTlcers  of  the   Asso- 
ciation  because   they   have  been   im- 
pressed by  their  experience  with  the 
lmi)ortance   of   each    dairyman,      re- 
alizing not  only  the  value  of  his  or- 
ganizations to  him,  but  also  the  im- 
portance of  economic  individual  pro-, 
duction  and  better  dairy  methods  as 
an  asset  to  the  organization.   Every- 
body gives  Secretary  Rasmussen  the 
glad  hand  when  he  appears  in  Phila- 
delphia and  they  always  have  some- 
thing worth  while  to  take  home  with 
them  when  he  sits  down. 

The   banquet   is  a   new    departure 
for    the   Association   but  should   be- 


AnseUca  N.  DeKol  3d.  Weight,  1780   lbs.     119  lbs.  milk  in  one  day;  24 

lbs.  Butter  in  7  dayt 


BappDca  Naw. 
-ralfl 


GlTC 

Number 
of    IreM 

_^  yon  tao 

TvXcA  minea  ilowlr.  "^ 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Hudaon,  O. 


Sold   by  ^ 
DtAlerA 


Cattey.  one  of  the  greatest  after  din- 
ner orators  In  America,  a  number  of 
our  own  members,  and  others.  Plen- 
ty of  music  and  a  good  time. 

The  second  day's  session  beginning 
at  8  A.  M.,  December  2,  will  consist 
of  personally  conducted  tours  to  the 
Philadelphia  milk  platform  and  thru 
the    bottling    plants    of    the    larger 
dealers  .     At  10.30  A.  M.  Prof.  Alva 
Agee.  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  will  discuss  "Cooperation  by 
Producers."  Dr.  King  and  others  are 
on    the    program    for    addresses.      At 
2  P.  M.  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  of  Penn- 
sylvania  State  College    will     discuss 
"Improved  Milk  Production,  the  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Individual."  After 
Mr.  Borland's  address  a  general  dis- 
cussion   and   Question    Box    will    fol- 
low. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  plans 
have  been  made  for  more  than  one 
day.  The  great  variety  of  problem."* 
now  before  organized  farmers  and 
particularly  before  dairymen  de- 
mand free  and  frank  discussion  and 
this  program  will  afford  enlarged 
opportunity  for  the  Association  mem- 
bers to  get  together,  behind  broad 
construction  policies. 

The  officers  will  of  course  report 
fully  on  development  in  t,he  Phila- 
delphia territory.  Mr.  Campbell  Is 
known  from  coast  to  coast  as  a  stir- 
ring speaker  who  stands  for  the  en- 
during fundimental  principles  of 
American    democracy.     On  Tuesday, 


come  a  very  popular  feature  because 
of  the  opportunities  offered  for  clos- 
er personal   contract   between  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  countlc!' 
covered   by   the  Association  and  for 
free  exchange  of  Ideas.     Our  farmer:, 
get  none  too  many  of  such  informal 
gatherings.     The  Important  speakers 
will  also  be  at   this  supper  to  meet 
the    members    and    discuss    any    per- 
sonal problems  with  them.     The  As- 
sociation   is   to   be   congratulated  on 
being  able  to  announce  such  a  con- 
ference.       All      sessions,     save      the 
one  on    Monday    morning,    are   open 
to   the   pubic   and   should   be   widely 
attended. 


SHORT  COURSE  FOR  COW 
TESTERS 


The  Dairy  Department  announces 
that  a  special  short-course  for  test- 
ers will  be  given  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College   from   November   11  »<> 
20   Inclusive.      Recently  a  great  de- 
mand   for    qualified    cow-testers   has 
arisen  thruout  the  state.     Apparent- 
ly there  are  not  enough  to  go  'round 
County  agents  are  constantly  asking 
for    men    to    do    the    testing   In    new 
asiioclations   formed   by  dairymen  to 
find    out    which    are    the    "boarder 
cows."      More  cow-testing      associa- 
tions   were    established    In    Pennsyl- 
vania   last    year    than     during    8"^ 
previous  year,   but  the  number  was 
limited  by    the    number    ot    testers 


November  IB.  1919. 

available.  In  many  sections  farmers 
are  anxious  to  form  cow-testing  as- 
sociations, but  are  unable  to  do  so 
because  they  cannot  get  the  men  to 
do  testing.  The  short-course  offer- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege is  to  meet  this  demand.  It  will 
benefit  both  the  men  who  take  the 
course  and  the  farmers  who  desire  to 
organize  cow-testing  associations, 
for  it  is  planned  to  fit  men  tor  Just 
this  kind  of  work. 


ii 


NEW  MILK  TESTING  LAW 

One  of  the  important  laws  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
is  that  providing  for  the  supervision 
of  all  milk  plants  where  milk  and 
cream  are  purchased  or  sold  on  the 
bulterfat   basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  this 
law  which  provides  for  the  issuing  of 
all  permits  to  all  such  establishment! 
for  the  purpose  of  record,  and  for 
the  Issuing  of  licenses  to  all  testers 
employed  for  such  service  after  they 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion of  proficiency  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
furnished  evidence  of  good  charac- 
ter. These  licenses  must  be  posted 
in  plain  view  In  the  testing  room. 
Plans  for  Joint  work  are  now  being 
formulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Permits   and    licenses     are     issued 
for  one  calendar  year,  and  must  be 
renewed  annually.     The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  authority  to  revoke 
both  permits  and  licenses  for  cause. 
The    permits    are    Issued     without 
charge    to   the   milk    plants,    but   an 
examination  fee  of  $3  Is  charged  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  all 
applicants   for   the   position   of   test- 
ing,  and   a   fee  of   $2   is  charged  by 
the     Pennsylvania     Department     of 
Agriculture   for    Issuing   the  license. 
All  examinations  will   be  certified 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
Pennsylvania    State     College     before 
licenses  are  Issued.     Provision  is  also 
made  for  checkwork  by  State  Test- 
ers under   the   direction   of  the   Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  will,  from 
ilme  to  time,  check  the  work  of  lo- 
cal testers. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  In- 
spection and  approval  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs,  of  all  glassware 
used  In  testing. 

This  law  assures  both  producer 
and  dealer  of  a  square  deal,  and  will 
In  a  great  measure  relieve  the  accu- 
sation of  faulty  testing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLINTON  CO.. 
PA.  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


During  the  month  of  October  there 
were  376  cows  tested  In  the  asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  largest  number 
since  the  association  was  organized, 
about  six  months  ago.  The  follow- 
ing men  had  cows  which  gave  over 
forty  pounds  of  butterfat  during  Oc- 
tober: 

T.  C.  Kryder,  1 ;  Geo.  Oummo.  1 ; 
C.  E.  Wells,  1;  J.  W.  Kiester,  3;  C. 
W.  Taylor  1;  J.  M.  Frankenberger, 
1;  C.  W.  Oramley,  1;  C.  D.  Getr.  1; 
Roy  M.  Hanna.  3. 

The  following  men  had  cows  pro- 
ducing over  1,000  pounds  of  milk: 

T  C.  Kryder.  3;  Geo.  Gummo,  1; 
R.  H.  Harris.  1;  J.  G.  Nolan.  2;  C 
E.  Wells,  2;  J.  W.  Kiester,  4;  C.  W. 
Taylor,  3;  William  Mayes.  1;  J.  M. 
Frankenberger.  1 ;  C.  W.  Gramley,  1; 
C.  D.  Oetz.  1;  Roy  M.  Hanna,  3.  The 
following  men  had  cows  producing 
over   forty   pounds  of  butterfat.     or 
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Of  course  they  like  it    It's  better  than  mother's  milk 
— never  too  rich  nor  too  thin — always  just  right. 


Pi 


is  made  by  experts  and  guaran- 
teed by  one  of  the  most  reliable 
feed  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
try. Only  after  years  of  experi- 
menting— of  making  every 
possible  test — has  this  feed  been 


compounded.  As  a  result  it  is 
a  perfect  blend.  Calves  thrive 
on  it.  They  grov^  into  healthy 
and  valuable  animals — easy  to 
sell  at  a  profit.  Feed  your  calves 
what  they  like.     lt*s  Pratts. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPfflA  TORONTO 


^>n^aA 


refTSTex 

is  the  wet'weftthei^ 
service  uniform  for  ^ 
the  regular  menf 
who  make  every 
day  count. 

Look  for  th* 

Reflex  Edgre' 

A.  J.  TOWER   CO.' 

B*il*n    M«»t  ^—  .  E»f»blisbed 


\ 


Ventilate 

Your  Bam 


With 

PULLMAN 

___^^        VENTIUTORS 

Keeps  your  b«m  free  of  loul  air.  mako* 
a  healthier  condition  for  rattle  ind  hones 
«nd  a  safe  place  for  rrojn  A  •cientiBc 
exhaust  Tentilator  eMlly  applied  "n  any 
roof.  Hundreds  in  u^o  Write  for  price* 
and  farther  information.  Agents  Wanted. 
pOUafAN  VENTILATOR  h  MTO.  CO. 
201  W.   York  Are..   York,  Pa. 


Use  Your  Auto! 


1 


(ID) 


'pill  YOU*  •«tS_  { 
\  SAM  VOOII  WOOJ  ' 

'  PUMP  YOUH  WATM       . 
'  KLKVATB  YOUW  OWIW^ 


rs^ 


l«M 


Wc  Buy  Empty 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiin 


We  pay  higher  prices  than  most 
dealers  and  Rive  quick  returns. 
Deal  with  old  established  and  re- 
liable house.  In  business  30  years. 
Send  for  our  price  list  today  and 
get  more  for  your  bags  than  ever. 
Reference*.  Union  Nat'1  Bank,  Phila. 
DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 
104  Callowhill  St..  PhlUdelphU,  Pa. 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


r»n  be  u  -.1  Willi  Konl.  OTrrlnrd.  Dodn,  Rco  Md 
Chevrolet  1  jcirs  ami  Furl^.m  Irar-or  Voar  aata- 
ioJine  hi  a  powerful  engin^^t  *  .1  outlet  the  cj, 
EXrbo  mi«ht  a.  well  s:.ve  your  m.nry  and  «jMl  to 
"an  y<.>.xl«in  work.  Mo  wear  on  ••'••  «L«2SSt 
misticn.  llnoks  up  in  .1  niir.uU-a.  No  permaajot 
"!"',,,"  i.t  to  car.  Cannot  ir.juro  car  or  engine.  «  , 
Pr1«lionCtMf*h  Pulley  on  end  of  •haftWuidGowjJ 
««-  r.iM  hv  fiin  btlt.Bive*"  perf«'t  control. WOf»eyooe» 
T^t,MU,i!»<t.    J^i^  forr.rrul.r.nd  .p««l  prK.. 

WAID  MFa.  CO.,       2060 II  St,  Iwoola.  Uk. 


Star  Grinders  Direct  From  Factory 


You  can  buy  thisoJd  reliable 
feed  trindrr  for  lees  money  bc- 

rrau,e  Tou  pay  only  cae  mall  profit. 
Ill  capacity  wortmanabip.  aifl  ma- 
terialt  art  abaolulrly  IBarantrrd  It 
CTindwroro  and  amall  aril  in*  perfectly. 
He  r,r  ur  B.  It  power.  Write  (of  frea 
booklet  and  pnrea. 

THE  PERRY  MFG.  CO. 
SlcHSl..    New  laimf.  0M» 


Kovember  15,  1919. 
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It  Makes  Your  Feed  Bill  SmaUer 
and  Yonr  Milk  Check  Larger 

If  you  want  to  get  two  extra  quarts  of  milk  daily  from  *^^ 
cow  in  your  herd,  use  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 
Many  dairymen  report  even  larger  increaset. 

Look  Into  This 

When  dairymen  from  all  over  the  country  write  u«  saying  they 
have  never  found  any  ration  to  equal  International  Spectal 
Dairy  Feed — that  they  are  saving  money  on  feed — and  get- 
ting more  milk,  it  is  time  for  you  to  investigate.  Find  out 
about  the  ingredients  —  scientifically  blended  grains,  grain 
products,  cottonseed  meal,  feeding  molasses,  etc —  every  one 
a  milk-maker.  Then  try  it  on  your  cows.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  never  change  to  any  other  feed. 

See  Yonr  Dealer  N  -  0  -  W 

Dont  M7*"n>is  feed  looks  food  to  me.  but  lit  wait  until  to- 
niorrow."  Tomorrow  ncTcr  come*.  A  promUe  never  increMM 
the  milk  flow  yet.  See  your  dealer  to<Ur  end  order  •  trial  ton. 
It  it  guerenteed  to  make  good  lor  you.  li  there  ia  oo  Inter- 
pafinn«l  dealer  near  you,  write  to  u«. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  COe 

MluwapolU,  MlucMta 
LIVE  BALBSMBN   WANTED 


over  one  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
last  month  or  during  September,  but 
which  list  was  omitted  due  to  an 
oversight:  J.  G.  Nolan.  1;  R.  H.  Har- 
ris,  2;    Fred   Muthlcr,   1;  C.   D.  Getz, 

1. 

There  Is  greater  interest  being 
shown  in  the  cattle  industry  in  Clin- 
ton County  than  ever  before.  In- 
tense interest  is  .still  shown  in  the 
contest  for  the  large  silver  cup  that 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  owner  of 
the  three  largest  milk  producing 
cows.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  raising  of  cattle  at  the 
present  time  Is  the  high  cost  of  dairy 
feed.  In  face  of  the  rather  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  feed  market, 
the  cattle  raisers  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  laying  in  a  supply  of  feed  for 
the  winter  as  has  been  done  hereto- 
fore. Effort-^  are  now  being  made  to 
buy  feed  in  carload  lots  and  so  ma- 
terially lessen  the  cost  of  producing 
milk. 

The  organization  of  another  asso- 
ciation is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  New  Year  will  see 
it  in  operation  In  the  county. — Sam- 
uel A.  Hamll,  Tester. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   VALUE   OF 
DAIRY  FEEDS 


*--r*     V^»-Jl«T  Ji^  ■  ^ 


$18.00  For  This 
Fine  Fur  Coat 

Made  from  vnur  own  mw  or 
bOTM  hide  t/>  \otir  own  rnr«!<ur' 
Wa  tan  and  maioi'artiitr  tti^ 
raw  bide  Inln  a  winn  «»r>iif- 
•Me  coat  (or  tliU  nnill  rliariir 
SEND    US   VOUR    MIOCS 

W*  mak«  up  anr  Med  oT  akin 
to   ault    your    Indlitdnal   dcaire— 

Also  Ladies'  Coats  mni 
Fan,  Auto  Robes,  etc. 

Wc  hava  heen  leader*  In  the 
tannlni  bujlnewi  ilnr^  l«T8  »"'' 
auarant^   Mtlifartion 

FKEF.  IV«>li  of  itvlea  of  »len« 
and    Wftmen't    Furm 

WrlU    for    l(    todar 

Reatfiof  Robe  4  Tannint  Cs. 


lU    CMt   St..  R«sdt«#.    Mieh.   II 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to 
The  HouseThat  Satisfies 

There  i>  •  certain  feeling  of  »«ti»f»ction  in 
mariieting  your  Raw  Fun  to  the  beat  ad- 
vantage. Let  ui  give  you  that  »en»e  of 
gratifKation  that  will  aureiy  be  youri  when 
you  receive  our  checit  for  one  hundred  cents 
on  every  dollar.  Valuet  baaed  on  unexcelled 
marketing  conditioni,  liberal  aaiorlmenti, 
and  )0  years  of  square  dealing 
We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges 
and  deduct  no  commission  Send  fcr  our 
free  price  list  and  tags. 

L.RABIN0W1TZ  '^'n^w^o^^k'* 


Every  Empty  GRO-ALL  Sack 

in  Your  Barn 
Means  Dollars  in  Your  Pocket 


FERTILIZERS 


OF  CHARACTER 


Make  Tour  ttrmina  operations  more  efficient  with  GRO-ALL 
FertmzeTs.    Every  atonTof  plant  food  becomes  ava^able  under 
natural  soil  conditions.    There  is  no  waate.    GRO-ALL  fertilizers 
"e  ITways  in  good  mechanical  condition-never  hard  or  lumpy. 
This  Sis  latS/saved  for  the  farmer,  and  labor  saved  is  money 
earned.     Feed  your  land  virith 
liberal  applications  of  GRO-ALL 
each  year  and  harvest  larger 
yields  of  improved  quality. 

AttentionI 

Every  sack  of  GRO-ALL  bears 
ourtrade  mark— theSeal  of  Char- 
acter. Look  for  it  when  you  buy 
fertilizer. 

Thirty-four  years  of  contin- 
uous yearly  growth  is  indicative 
of  the  high  quality  product  and 
excellent  service  rendered  by 


Bar  Bt  Thil  Trad*  Mark 


THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

BakiMre,  M4.  Harria«Ji«rf .  Vfc 


CcU/lfcTg.  f *. 


Agents  of  Character  Wanted  in 
all  unoccupied  territory. 


Few    feeders    appreciate    the    re- 
markable value  of  linseed  ollmeal  in 
feeding   dairy   cows   and   calves.      So 
far  as  chemical   analysis  Is  concern- 
ed,  it   may   be  stated  as  a   fact  that 
prime    cottonseed    meal     and     prime 
linseed  ollmeal   have  practically   the 
same  feeding  value  per   unit  of  pro- 
tein.    There  Is  a  blB  difference,  how- 
ever In  the  properties  of  these  feeds, 
and    upon    their    value    when    fed    In 
combination  with  other  feeds,  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  in  pur- 
chaslnK    grain    feeds    for    our    dairy 
cows  and  young  stock. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  things 
brought  out   In    the   feeding   experi- 
ments conducted  by  Hart  and  Steen- 
bock,    at    the   Wisconsin    Experiment 
Station.      Is   the   remarkable   supple- 
menting qualities  of   the  proteins  of 
oilmeal     for    those    of    other    grain 
feeds.     In  feeding  with  cornmeal.  for 
example,   if    twenty-ttve     percent     of 
the   proteins  of   ollmeai   arp    supple- 
mented  with  seventy-tlve   percent  of 
the  proteins  frcni  cornmeal  the  mix- 
ture   Is    used    for    tho    formation    of 
body  proteins  to  the  extent  of  about 
forty    percent;       whereas    corn    pro- 
teins alone  are  utillied  to  the  extent 
of   only    twenty-four      percent,      and 
those  of  oilmeal   to  less  than   twenty 
percent.  Feeders  of  dairy  cattle  have 
noticed   equally     a«    satisfactory    re- 
sults from  feeding  ollmeal  along  with 
cornmeal    to   cows    producing    a    full 
flow  of  milk,   but  have  been   unable 
to   explain    the   results,      other    than 
that   ollmeal    had   a   beneficial   effect 
upon  the  bowels  and  other  digestive 
organs   of     the     cows.      Kxperiments 
and   experience   indicate    that     when 
I  twenty-five  p«'rcent    of  the    proteins 
come    from    ollmeal    the    results    are 
better   than    when   other   proportions 
are  used. 

Such  results  Indicate  the  possibili- 
ties of   mixing   grain    feeds  so  as   to 
overcome   the   weaknesses  of  certain 
feeds    and     make    a     more    valuable 
mixture  than  is  possible  when  proper 
attention     is    not     given     to    factors 
other     than     chemical     analysis.      It 
should    be   clearly    understood,    how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  research  work 
in   combining  foods   is  not   perfected 
sufficiently    from    the    standpoint    of 
digestion    experiments     to    help      us 
materially  in  predicting  the  value  of 
a  single  protein  or  a  combination  of 
proteins  for  milk  ?nd   growth.     The 
only  way  to  work  out   these  feeding 
problems  is  to  give  the  feeds  to  one's 
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animals  and  observe  what  they  do 
with  them  in  the  way  of  milk 
production  or  growth.  To  secure  the 
most  reliable  results  in  determining 
the  value  of  feeding  materials  it  is 
important  that  we  conduct  experi- 
ments with  cows  giving  a  maximum 
flow  of  milk,  or  with  young  animals 
which  make  as  rapid  gains  as  the 
chemical  nature  of  their  food  will 
allow. 

Aside    from   the  value    of    linseed 
oilmeal    as   a     supplement     to     other 
grain    feeds    I    am   convinced    that    a 
feeder  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  oil- 
meal than  for  cottonseed  meal  when 
there  are  no  succulent  foods,  such  as 
roots  and   silage,   to  form  a  portion 
of  the  ration.  When  there  Is  silage  it 
does    not    make    so    mtich    difference 
whether   the    feeder    uses   cottonseed 
meal  or  oilmeal,  but  the  experienced 
feeder    will    prefer   to   feed,   at    least, 
one-half    oilmeal    to    counteract    the 
constipating  effects  of  the  cottonseed 
meal.     Where   there  is   nothing   but 
dry  feeds,  one  can  well  afford  to  pay 
several  dollars  more  per  ton  for  oll- 
meal than  for  cottonseed  meal;      be- 
cause oilmeal   has   a   desirable   laxa- 
tive effect   upon   the   animal's   diges- 
tion. 

Many  feeders  are  convinced  that 
these  recent  experiments  have  not 
fully  determined  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  oilmeal,  but  we  do  know  from 
many  years  of  experience  that  oil- 
meal is  a  most  excellent  feed  for 
dairy  cows  and  calves.  If  an  animal 
is  run  down,  out  of  condition,  so  to 
speak,  and  fed  a  little  oilmeal  regu- 
larly It  will  show  Its  effect  In  a 
short  time.  Results  are  more  notice- 
able during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Oilmeal  should  never  be  ted  in 
large  quantities,  that  is,  not  more 
than  two  pounds  per  cow  per  day 
and  corresponding  quantities  to 
young  stock  to  get  the  best  results. 
Of  course,  some  feeders  recommend 
larger  quantities,  but  In  moat  in- 
stances moderate  amounts  have  giv- 
en the   best  results. 

The  results  of  some  of  these  re- 
cent experiments  indicate  that  in 
purchasing  feeds  to  supplement  our 
home-grown  supply  we  need  more 
knowledge  than  is  furnished  by  the 
label  which  dealers  use  to  declare 
the  protein,  moisture,  ash  and  car- 
bohydrate content.  The  source  of 
the  feed  and  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture must  be  considered  as  well  as 
its  value  when  fed  in  combination 
with  other  feeds. — W.   M.    Kelly, 


WATEEED  BUTTER 

"Philadelphlans  are  being  swin<l- 
l"d  thru  the  sale  of  heavily  watered 
butter.  In  cases  investigated  by 
me,  creamery  men  and  wholesale 
butter  dealers  steal  from  the  con- 
sumer an  average  of  fourteen  cents 
on  every  pound  of  butter  thru  the 
illegal  addition  of  water.  This  Il- 
legal adulteration  runs  from  eigh- 
teen percent,  the  amount  permitted 
tacitly  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  forty-two  percent." 

This  is  the  statement  of  Robert 
Simmers,  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  and  Food  ('ommission  having 
charge  in  the  Counties  of  Philadel- 
phia, Delaware,  Chester,  Montgom- 
ery and  Bucks.  It  reveals  a  concert- 
ed defiance  of  National  and  State 
regulations  by  a  number  of  butter 
manufacturers  who  supply  the  Phil- 
adelphia market.  Arrests  and  fines 
have  not  checked  the  guilty  cream- 
ery owners  in  their  determination  to 
continue  flooding  this  city.  The 
state  authorities.  In  an  effort  to 
smash  the  watered  butter  combina- 
tion, have  called  upon  the  Federal 
authorities  for  aid. — "The  Press." 


My  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Ttres  shows  me 
that  pneumatics  not  only  travel  better  on  our  clay  roads  but 
also  are  better  for  the  roads.  Solids  have  a  hard  timein  the  soft  ruts 
and  The; are  hard  on  the  roads.  1  have  observed  t^-^  others  here 
are  takingnote  of  this."-'A.J.Emmerton,  Farmer,  Bloomer.Wts. 


THERE  is  scarcely  any  work 
done  on  the  Emmerton 
Farm,  near  Bloomer^Wisconsin, 
that  is  not  aided  directly  or 
indirectly  by  a  motor  truck  on 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic 
Truck  Tires. 

Their  traction  enables  this 
truck  to  haul  fertilizer  over 
plowed  ground,  to  carry  feed 
to  livestock  wherever  located, 
to  deliver  oil  to  tractors  and 
to  distribute  fencing. 

For  the  same  reason  the  truck 


easily  transfers  corn  from  binder 
to  silo  filler  and  grain  from 
separator  to  bins — all  off-the- 
road  work. 

Mr.  Emmerton' s  experience, 
however,  equally  emphasizes 
the  advantage  of  the  Goodyear 
Cords  over  solid  tires  on  the 
local  clay  roads,  noting  that  the 
pneumatic-shod  truck  over- 
comes conditions  impassable  to 
solid-tired  trucks. 

Still  another  important  signifi- 
cance attaches  to  his  statement 


that  the  pneumatics  are  re- 
garded with  growing  favor  in 
the  surrounding  community 
because  their  cushioning  action 
saves  roads. 

It  prompts  the  observation  that 
this  particular  virtue  of  the 
pioneer  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu- 
maticTruck  Tires  also  is  a  factor 
in  their  rapid  and  broadcast 
rural  adoption. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,   Ohio 
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POULTRY 


'-?i/^-ffi> 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


The  RICHARDSON 

ONE-PIPE  HEATER 


Solves  Many  Problems 


labor, 
wasted 


With  but  a  tingle  pipe-on«  regUter  only-lhi.  entirely   ".«><•«"'•  •^'*"j'5j 

rt^nt  circulation  of  he.h.  warm  ifir  throughout   every   room  m  the  hou.e 
abundant  heat  at  all  time*.  euenJw  dittTtbuttd. 

Just  think  of  what   thi.   mean,   in  economy  !-lnitallalion   «°»»»   *="''?.  * 

mtiSllm     No  lengthy  pipe,  to  buy  or  run  to  v"iou.  po.t.on.^  No  co^  -^^^^^ 

aI  »k*   ke>t    before  it   can  reach   your   roomt.     Lew  ouH-  ie»t  airj     icm 

***  ^'^   D^'e'cf  hia?  rite,  and  ^.read.  in.tantly  to  the  upper  floor..     None  « 

Warm  hou.e.  cool  cellar.     And  you  can  burn  °"W  ^"«'  °'  '"•'  , 
warm  no  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  demanded  by  other  type. 

of  heater.. 

The  Richard.on  One-Pipe  Healer  i.  .uit- 
able  for  city  or  country  home.,  .fh*"'*. 
churche.,  .tore.,  etc.-  oW  or  n*w  bu,ld,ng$. 
NOW   i.  the  economical  lime  to  in.tall. 

W«  make  He.tlnc  Appar.tus  for  eyery  .ytt«m-- 
ttMm.  hot  w»Ur,  v.por  vacuum  prasinro,  or  hot 
.ir. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

»t>hlltlir<l    1(3*. 
1332   ABOH    8TBEET,    PHILADELPHIA _^ 


New   Tork  Boiton 


Chic.fO  Bocbeiur 

Newark 


CHBCK  IN  SQUARE-  (Addret*  ne.reH  o«ce.) 
I  •■  tmcrcttcd  in 

D  Rich»fd»oB   HcitiM   App»r«HM      D  *M«e» 

tk     D  G«rMe  He.tert      D  L.uodry  T.ok  Hc.lcrt 


Ni 


AMrcM- 


I  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 


QucIHv 

r»»dinit     th» 
Itrnirr'i    }nh 
Und    i'i«n>4    ii 
o>d   (lependaM 
ir.(   the   land- 

^ttdlnt  bone 


Satiafaclion 


Service 

Worid: — The      Ani»rif«ii 

To    do    vour    BtBiMt    the 

i>*    f^d    loo.       Stick    to    th« 

•    irtn-n    it    cone*    to   feed- 

-Re«4ins    Boo*   FertiUMr. 

LI-  IE  <r>  meeoe  uuelKT' 

rellllier  Co.,  reading,  n. 
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FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

By 

Securing  UFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  loaning  Its 
MONEY  on  farniR. 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY.      TOMORROW 
i  may   be  TOO   LATE. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


TD.DDCDCT     ^'■'•   "*   M«h     tr»p- 

^^^^       InArrCNSi    pmfpava    Nrw.llile- 

.^■^^^B^k.    book  vlli  how  to  trap  (-i.  n.unknt 

^^SS^^^M    Ikunk.    wult,     mink.nc    «»'vr  den. 

^^^t^C^       enow.   In*      r>lii>'1  «t»  etc.    I'ow  to 

^    w^       tvtra  irepe.    «.r»trh  fun    make  (Med 

ItUa  MIHt*.     Fur  Newi.    I>l(    illm     macMiue,    MM 

lyrn  H    rwrta.  iMTb,.  Ui««  of  rM«i  *lwi  ..•       h^nd  luc  €«••  I «  ««vr 

rUlNEW.'i,    71  W    23rd    St,  Ree»  412  New  Twk 


SKUNK 


We  x*r  hlflient  c««h  ptirrt  for 
til  ,iai>le  run  .■'kunli.  Mink. 
Mii«l<ral.  IIiiT-ion.  Ued  Km 
Van"  fur,  •  iii»<-l»U»  Inrlud 
'"  S  hrt  anil  rroM  Foi.  Fl'ti 

■^^^^^^^^^^  rr.     Marten      r«c        K*.     IW 
.ird    pr<>ni!<t    retiirna   and   llhertl    pollrr   »r» 

I  t.iiin-     '1^    »: '•■m^Til*    frnm    all    Vorlh    Arnrrlra 

^.-V'.?WlETT  4  SOWS.   BCOWOOO.  H.  Y.   D*»t.   II 


LIGHT  YOIR  HOME 

LIKE  day-Cost  1c 

ft  •  li#wr«.    Par*  w*>lt«J»r«»dW 
power  iigbi  from  eoonMi  Kjrw^ne. 

SOLAR  MANTLE  UMP 


•pprored  br  BOT«mm«it  eiperta 
^Ipala  jru.  Baeolin*  or  rlertntilr 
EntirelT  new.     E»»rT  ham*  inter 


S«UI 


St,d  MSNTS  IMKB  aiOJIBT. 
Wrrke  free  trial.  WriU  quick  eell- 
InK  plan,  teliltury  anil  ln«l  offer. 

F44  Mar  BMa..  BaaM.  City.  Ila, 


r    I    C    Breedini  Stetk.  Pi«t  »««  mature  eteek.  Brjd 
Satlffallnn  itii»rantee<l.  <JiialilV   Karma.  Drrdm     N    T 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


$5,000  MEN  WANTED 

High  xrade.  live  wire,  farm  aaleMnrn.  a^e 
25-.iti  .\— 1  chara.liT.  In  or  near  «'>o<l 
town,  fxpericnc*-  iinnereaaary.  Build  a  plcan 
pavinE  iMifinct'i'  at  our  expenae.  we  ahciw  you 
how  AuUi  needd  If  intcrr.ted  write  for 
furthrr  information.  Htrout  Farm  Acelicy. 
307    Tnion    H.-<nV    MMk  .    PittKl.urith.    Pa 


rOR  SAtt-Purebred  BuW  R«k  C««k"'\'  ,„«•",?.  -" 
wivn    haw  n"  room    l»«     FanT   nt'jf*   J-^  »;    »;■ 
it      I     M.PIIKttSO.-*.        Xtnd    nrrok.    N.    J- 


A  small  tool  box  for  use  in  repair- 
ing buildings  and  equipment  is  han- 
dy on  the  poultry  farm.  One  sec- 
tion can  be  divided  into  squares  to 
hold  nails  of  various  sizes.  A  space 
should  be  included  for  building  pa- 
per nails  which  are  often  needed  in 
repairing  the  roofing  paper  on  a 
poultry  house.  A  box  of  this  kind 
for  nails  saves  many  cf  them  which 
might  b?  left  around  the  farm  after 
completing  a  repair  job.  The  small 
kit  also  keeps  the  most  frequently 
used  tools  in  one  place  so  they  can 
be  obtained  quickly  when  repairs  are 

made. 

The    poultry    farmer    who    can    do 
his   own    carpentry    work     can     save 
much   money   in   the  construction   of 
his   equipment.      Many    jobs    can    be 
finished    In    odd    hours   or   on    rainy 
days.      Small    brood    coops   and    feed 
hoppers    can    be    built    in    the    house 
during  the  winter.     A  carriikge  shed 
Is  often  large  enough  to  be  used  for 
building   a  colony    house  ■•on     skids. 
When    visiting  other   poultry    plants 
study  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings    and     make     sketches     of     any 
equipment  that  seems  practical    and 
worthy   of  duplication   on   the   home 
farm.  Sometimes  a  home-made  sketch 
is  more  easily  understood  by  an  un- 
skilled worker  than  the  finest  of  blue 
prints.      It   Is  surprising   the  quality 
of  poultry  houses  that  a  farmer  can 
build  if  he  will  work  slow  and  care- 
fully   and   not    become    discouraged. 
Whi-thcr  skilled  carpenter  work  can 
be    dispensed    with    at    a    saving    in 
money  all  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  other  farm   work   to  he  done  and 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  vicinity. 
Some      luckv      communities      possess 
what  Is  called  the  jack  of  all  trades 
or  handy  man   who  can   be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  wage  to  put  up  most 
anv   stvle  of     building.      It     usually 
pays  to  do  all  the  building  work  in 
the  fall  if  possible  because  the  poul- 
trvman    is   very    busy    in    the   spring 
with    the    work    of    Incubation     and 
brooding. 

Some  poultry  fencing  Is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  business  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  best  to  separate  the 
young  stock   from   the  old   at   hatch- 
'  ing  time  and  later  separate  the  pul- 
'  lets  from  the  old  hens  and  the  cock- 
'  erels    The  poultry  business  gives  the 
!  most  satisfaction  when  the  birds  are 
!  under  a  certain    amount    of    control 
i  and  not  allowed  to  roost  In  the  barn, 
on  the  farm  Implements  and  around 
the  house.     Of  course  the  garden  and 
flower  beds  must  be  protected  at  cer- 
tain  seasons.      Better   flocks  of  poul- 
try can  be  developed  If  certain  fenc- 
ed enclosures  are  available  for  spec- 
ial breeding  pens.     Some  pouUrymen 
like  the  steel   posts  as  they   make  a 
neat  fence  and  seem   to  last   a  long 
time      Thev  are  quickly  placed    and 
save  the  digging  of  post  holes.  When 
buving   wire   fencing  it    pays   to  ob- 
tain It  high  enough  to  keep  most  of 
the   birds  from   flying  over  and   also 
select  a  mesh  small  enough   to  keep 
the   chicks    from   crawling   thru.      It 
is   rather   difficult  1o   keep    an   occa- 
sional   bird    from    flying   fences   and 
that   Is  whv  one  breed  of  poultry  on 
'  the  farm  Is  apt  to  be  the  safest  and 
I  most  satisfactory. 

Proper  feeding  of  the  birds  .helps 
'  to  keep  them  from  flying  fences 
.They  soon  learn  to  stay   where  they 


are  sure  of  obtaining  a  square  meal. 
If  they  do  fly  over,  nail  strips  about 
a  foot  long  to  the  top  of  each  post. 
slanting  strips  inward  at  an  angle 
of  4  5  degrees.  Then  string  a  narrow 
strip  of  poultry  wire  or  barbed  wire 
to  the  strips.  When  a  bird  attempts 
to  fly  over  the  fence  she  will  start 
from  a  point  too  close  to  the  fence 
and  not  be  able  to  clear  It.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  a  lien 
will  usually  f;top  trying  and  lie  satis- 
fied to  remain  on  her  fenced  range. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  special  bins 
for  the  grain  used  by  the  farm  poul- 
try. If  they  are  fed  from  the  same 
cribs  and  bins  where  the  farm  ani- 
mals receive  their  rations  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  keep  any  poultry  records 
or  know  whether  the  flocks  are  prof- 
itable or  not.  In  some  farm  flocks 
the  birds  are  consuming  much  more 
grain  than  their  owner's  realize  and 
a  knowledge  of  feed  costs  Is  apt  to 
lead  to  careful  culling  and  the 
keeping  of  better  poultry. 

Too       many     farmers     who     need 
cockerels  'to  Improve    their    poultry 
are   apt   to    wait   until   spring   before 
ordering  them.  The  selection  will  be 
greatly   reduced   at   that   time  and  a 
better    quality    of    birds    can    he   ob- 
tained  for   less   money    now.      Every 
year  thousands  of  cockerels  are  mar- 
keted as  meat  when  they  might  have 
a  greater  value  In  the  Improvement 
of  farm  flocks.     They  are  sold  In  the 
fall    for    meat    because    lbe    farmers 
who  need  them  would   not  be  ready 
to  order    until    spring   and   specialty 
breeders  can  only  afford  to  keep  the 
cream  of   their   flock   over   winter  at 
the  present  value  of  feed.  The  poul- 
trymen  who  fill  their  needs  this  fall 
will    be    thankful    next   spring   when 
hatching    eggs    are     bringing     good 
prices    and    good    breeders    will    not 
easily    be    obtained    until    after    the 
hatching  egg  season. 

The  pullets  that  begin  to  lay  firs* 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  vigorous  and 
best  layers.  They  have  grown  rap- 
Idly  and  feathered  out  at  an  early 
age.  Rand  such  birds  and  stinly 
them.  They  will  be  worth  saving 
for  breeding  stock  as  year-old  hen!> 
and  they  should  produce  many  pul- 
lets which  have  their  valuable 
characteristics. 

Sometimes  bargains  In  pullets  can 
be  picked  up  at  farm  auctions.  Ex- 
amine the  birds  and  If  they  are  free 
from  pests,  ready  to  lay  and  of  good 
type  they  can  often  be  made  profit- 
able If  there  Is  any  extra  bousinK 
room  on  the  farm.  However  do  not 
buy  a  collection  of  cull  poultry  at 
any  price.  They  are  worth  the  most 
for  meat  and  they  are  seldom  profit- 
able as  layers. 

Cull    the    purebred    stock    Just    a« 
vigorously  as  you  would  cull  scrubs. 
Recause  a  bird  is  purebred  she  is  not 
a  Hire  profit  winner.     She  must  hare 
other    characteristics    such    as   vigor 
and   egg   laying   type.      Some   of  the 
failures   with    purebreds    have    been 
due    to    keeping    every    pullet     tha 
hatched    just    because    she    bad    the 
markings    of    a    purebred    fowl,      ^y 
keeping   only   the   best   of    the  pure- 
bred stock  the  quality  of  the  A"'"''  '^ 
Improved  each  year  until  finally  tnc 
best    are    numbered    in    large     tioet* 
and  not  by  a  few  individuals. 
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(Continued    from    Pago    S.) 


Easily  mov»d  ti^m  cut 
to  cut  and  log  to 
log  by  ono 
man. 


Put  the  furnace  In  order  now  U  » 
hasn't  been  done  before. 


rich  and  attractive  red  that  they 
should  have  when  properly  grown, 
,.nd  the  twigs  fall  to  attain  the  deep 
•nahogany  color  that  makes  them 
bring  the  price. 

Another  very  common  mistake  is 
in  not  moving  the  fruit  either  to 
..torage  or  market  promptly  enough. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  how  a  very 
few  days  of  heat  such  as  %ve  have 
frequently  hud  this  fall  will  ripen  up 
even  the  lat-rst  winter  varieties.  For 
best  results,  the  fruit  should  always 
go  into  storage  within  two  or  three 
ilays  after  It  is  picked,  and  any  delay 
beyond  this  is  likely  to  be  directly 
rtilected  in  the  shortened  life  of  the 
fruit  In  storage.  If  the  fruit  has  to 
stand  longer  than  the  period  named, 
it  is  better  to  leave  it  in  the  open  , 
barrels  rather  than  to  barrel  It  up  i 
and  let  It  lie  around  after  that. 

In    shaping    the    orchard     up     for 
winter,  one  of  the  important  things  j 
has   already    been    mentioned,      viz., 
getting  the  borers  out  In   the  fall.  If  j 
possible.      When    this    Is    done.      the  i 
chances      for      fire-blight      infection  i 
around   the  "collar"   of   the   tree  are 
very  greatly  reduced,  accordingly  to 
the  best  pathologists.  If  this  "worm- 
ing" Is  deferred  to  the  spring,  as  is 
quite  commonly  the  case,  the  blight 
bacteria  become  active  in  the  upper  , 
portions  of  the  tree   and  are  washed  i 
down    by    the    millions     with     every  I 
shower,    thus    giving    all    the    lower 
portions  of  the  tree  a  veritable  bath 
of  blight  bacteria;  any  recently  open- 
ed wound    below    is    practically   cer- 
tain  to   become    inoculated   unless  It 
is  thoroly    and    emdently    protected. 
The  wonder  Is  that  more  of  our  trees 
are  not   killed   every    year    by    this 
downright  scourge,     so     long  as  the 
practice  of  spring  "worming"  Is  con- 
tinued, without  any  special  antl-sep- 
tlc  precautions. 

When  the  "worming"  Is  done  In 
the  fall,  however,  care  should  be  ta- 
ken to  avoid  exposing  the  newly 
opened  bases  of  the  trees  to  sudden 
freezes,  as  this  may  bo  almost  as 
wrlous  as  an  infection  of  blight.  The 
danger  of  4)llgbt  Infection  of  course 
does  not  apply  to  the  stone  fruits,  so 
the  worming  of  them  may  well  bo 
deferred  until  spring,  at  least  lu 
part. 

The  customary  protection  of  the 
young  trees  against  mice  and  rab- 
biU  should  of  course  bo  provided  be- 
fore winter  sets  In.  and  all  dead  or 
broken  limbs  may  well  4)e  removed 
and  burned  to  keep  them  from  fur- 
nishing f.Kid  or  shelter  to  other  pests 
of  the  orchard. 


■/AW» 


BUCKS     COUNTY     AT     EASTERN 
STATES  EXPOSITION 


Three    Rucks    County    boys    were 
fhosen  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at 
lbe    Eastern     States    Exposition     at 
Springfield.    Massachusetts:    to  Judge 
pigs.  corn,  and  cows,  in  competition 
with  nine  other  eastern  states.     Eu- 
Kene  Rosenberger   and   Russel  Weiss 
from  Milford  Square  Clubs,  and  John 
Bryan   from    Redminster    Clubs    were 
the  representatives.      They  each  won 
a  gold  medal   for  winning  first  place 
in   judging   pigs.      and    a    medal    for 
winn'ng     second     place     In      judging 
rorn.      .lohn     Rryan     won     a    second 
medal  by  substituting  for  one  of  the 
Mercer  County  hoys.     In  the  individ- 
ual cow  judging  contest   Eugene  Ros- 
enberger won   first   place  giving  him 
a    1200    Holstein    heifer    calf:       and 
John  Rryan  won  fourth  place  in  the 
individual  cow  contest   giving  him  a 
*200  Ayreshire  heifer  calf. 


One  Man  Saws 

25  Coi-ds  a  Day:  Cuts  down  trees 


IT'S  the  easiest  kind  of  work  to 
cut  down  trees  and  saw  any  timber 
any  size  or  length.  On  thousands  of 
farma  the  Ottawa  Engine  Log  Saw  is 
proving  the  greatest  laoor-saving  device 
ever  invented.  You  alone  can  do  the 
work  of  ten  men  with  the  Ottawa.  It 
does  away  with  the  back-breaking,  hard 
job  of  cross-cut  sawing  the  old  way  or 
lugging  logs  to  a  circular  saw. 
The   country  is  facing    the    worst    coal 


shortage  in  history.  You  can  help  your 
friends,  neighbors,  and  the  people  in  town 
by  sawing  wood  for  fuel,  and  make  splen- 
did money.  Noah  Digge  of  Jacksonville, 
No.  Car.,  writes,  "I  cut  27  cords  of  wood 
in  one  day,  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
and  in  52  hourj  I  sold,  and  delivered  $76 
worth."  Men  ovepj'where  are  doing  the 
same.  The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  provides 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful  fuel.  Quickly 
pays  for  it^"lf. 


The    country   is   lacing    me    worst    ..wa.      .      i-^j-  -"•  ■       -•  ^    — ^   »     ^ 

OTTAWA  IPC  SMI 

Cuts  Down  Treea^Saws  Logs  By  Power 


Direct  gear  drives  saw  —  no  chains  to 

titrhten.  no  key.,  no  aat-acrcwa.  Automatic  friction 
clutch  protect,  aaw.  4-Cycle  Froet  Proof  Entrine, 
OMillatifiK  Mairneto  Ignition,  and  the  Automatic 
Governor  with  Speed  ReKulator.  Enirinu  will  also 
run  pumpa.  feed  mill.i,  waahing  machmps.  crtam 
aeparstor  and  other  machinery.  Saw  blade  easily 
removed. 

10  Year  Guarantee  l:.^^:tt 

our  liberal  offer.  Tha  10  year  iruarant<«u  pn.tecta 
you  See  the  Ottawa  In  op«-r«tion.  eeo  how  quickly 
and  eaaily  it  cuta  any  I.'-.-?  No  work  at  all.  The 
irreateat  work-saver  ever  inventt-d. 

Low  Factoty  Price—       Free  Book 

Write  at  once   for  low  direct    factory    price.    The  "•■"     ««-  •  ^-i*  '^^  " 

loweat  price  ever  made.  You'll  be  eurpria«l  at  the 
tiKure  poaxible  becauae  of  low  manufacturing  coat 
and  direct  aale.  plan 


You  get  the  Ottawa  Log  Saw  direct  from 
the   factory.     You   net   the   loweat   price    and 

immediate  shipment  — no  delay—  no  waitinK.  Back 
of  each  Ottawa  i«  our  biir  facti<ry  with  its  10  year 
(Tuara.-itce.  You'U  bo  Rurpriaed  how  easy  the 
Ottawa  is  to  use  —  how  aimple  to  operate  —  how 
ca-sy  to  start  In  a-y  «veathor.  And  it',  economical, 
too.    Uses  very  littlo  easuline. 

30  Days    iriai  youBllre»dyf<.^ork. 

Ltt  it  taw  >our  lJk':i  f  r  31  days.  This  i*  the  most 
liberal  trial  oticr  ivcr  irado  on  any  luir  .aw.  Before 
you  choose  any  aaw — rtt  the  trial  oiTer,  backed  by 
the  larKCJt  lo2  saw  factory  in  America. 

Send  ttiday    for    New  Free 
_     —  -  K.xik  about  the  OtUwa  Log: 

Saw.  See  what  this  work  and  time-aaver  can  do  for 
you.  Its  a  biT  money-maker.  Your  name  on  a  poet 
card  or  the  coupon  boluw.  brings  this  fully  illustrat- 
ed book  free  and  postpaid. 


"Made  $34.SO  In 
One  Day  * 

n<,ui  <,>ttawiil,o|[8a'-v 
•  iij  aro  Mr*-ll  plaW'  > 
with  It  U  tJM-a  ju!.' 
tahat  >ou  aaiii  H 
woulJ  do  I  rjn  irir 
«A«  on*  d.ty  ani 
maiji  t^  60  •ftwlnir 
atrive  bolta 
W    W    PMERSON 


"Wl«h  I  Had  It 
Long  Afo** 

I  am  w^ll  pt^aa^il 
with  Ih*  4itiMwa  »i'' 
tit  It  ha^  ti\l*ii  tha 
I  i:l  In  .•%«r%'  way  1 
o-.iy  wiah  tl;at  1  ha<l 

•'■  V.     W      L(..: 

^^trnltou    N«.-bi' 


I  iiiM>>M7ii;.it»»WM«:  i 


-Easy  To  Slaii- 
ritatyol  Power" 

lh«  OtUwa  ia  ctr- 
i.iinly  all  rwtit  It 
.I.Mra  ■(■Irnduity  g'toti 
«..rk  Ih  •  rn«in«  la 
rasy  to  atari  artU  t-a» 
l.l^BtF  of  power  tJ 
uL^rata  th»  aaw 

t:   U   PARKKB 
burrtuu,   Kana. 


1  n  ui.wwii'tiuvy.'ii 


"FulhlU  Kondett 
Expectations" 

I  irftol  T'>  vay  ttiat 
r«  Ottawa  Lu«  Sa  « 
I  tftit  truna  yon  aiim* 
*  i-ckt  ac*  ha«  KK>r  • 
thaa  ftitl.lL»d  try 
(  I)  n  ilf  at  wxp^cU 
tit/na     I'  do«sallwi<l 

,    mura  than  you  elaiM 
t^r  It 

I  E  I.  PftlNGLE 

Aahl  wi^.  Ark 


and  dir«:t  aawo  pl*n.  "=«  ^'^'^  "^  ""    •-      •-— 

OTTAWA'  MFG.  CO.  2567  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Kas. 
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a^  ^;>     BEWARE  OF' 


^> 


'^*^>^>*J 


IMITATIONS 


la.^l>l 


Usft»l 


[ai|hT<lst<ne«« 


C^^.^jJi 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

Oft  Wae4  SI.,  OtUwa.  lUns. 
i  mc  yu4ir  Krc«  H'loit  about  t^« 
iMl^osSaw.  It  IS  uniicrsloud 
a  tM  under  oo  obiisatloo 


/ 
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E.  FRANK  COE'S 
Fertilizers 

|gS7  — 1920 

^KND  for  our  new  .sprin<,' 
prices  to<iay.  Better 
jjoods,  better  facilities, 
hacked  by  over  si.xty  years' 
exix-ricnce.  Otir  new  liook 
will  lie  seul  you  witliout 
charge  if  yoit  will  tell  us 
the  crop  in  which  you  are 
most  interestctl. 

WE   WANT   MORE    AGENTS 

A'Mresa  Service  office 

TheCOE-MORTIMERCO. 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

•  v*»t£/i*ai   ;..- 
THf    ««IH<.e»<  «Oa»LUlTua»l    r-t^-rat     '    > 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Write  for  price  and 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

.M7  W.  Main  St.,   Waynesboro.  Pa. 


Warranted 

to   give  satisldction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

A  5afc.  ci-r-'.fv  and 
positive    ti.ii;    lor 

Curb  Splint.  Sweeny.  Capped  H>ck. 
Strained  Tendons.  Fuundir.  Wind  Putti. 
and  all  lanicne»&  from  Spavin.  RinglMne 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Pirafites.  Thrush.  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  Irum  Horsei  Jr 
Cattle. 

>.   %  III  M.*N    KKMrnV  f  r  Rhen- 
iKiilUm.  !»i»iiiln»,  H«i<-  'I  lir<ml,  et^  .  i: 

'  KvrTr'lt.'i'tif  if  «'Hn«ll<'  IluUum  ' '"  J " 
\\'aiianf,.tl  t"  ifUO  liikll-la'-ti'Mi  ril'-.-  fl.75 
prr  lii.tll.  S..I.I  I..V  .lriil.-i.-1-t-.  ..r  ^■1,l  h,  rr 
I,ri-v.   <lm>ire-  l,»ld.vltli  I'M  .lirr.-ti  ■n'<  for  IM 

ii-p       Seii.l   It  rti-fCrll'Uve  cii    illar.-,  te>t! 

lilil'.et"      A'lilreiw 

TH»  :iWP,ESC«-VILlU!ISCX  *■*«'(,  OteUal.  fli.i. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Warm 


GUI    CilV^w^ 

washes  off  like  a  boot 


The  new  "U.  S."  Walrus  which  is  fast  be- 
coming  popular   among  farmers  everywhere 


FOR  years  farmers  have 
needed  a  high  rubber  over- 
shoe —  easy  to  put  on  and  take 
off — warm  and  comfortable — 
one  that  could  be  easily  cleansed 
of  the  dirt  of  the  barnyard. 

There's  an  overshoe  like  that 
ready  for  you  this  winter.  With 
an  all -rubber  surface  —  snow- 
tight  and  water  -  tight  —  lined 
with  thick,  soft  fleece  — the  new 
U.  S.  Walrus  is  just  the  thing 
you've  been  looking  for. 

It  slips  right  on  over  your 
regular  shoes.  You  can  trudge 
through  mud  and  wet  all  day, and 


then  at  your  doorstep  —  swish  1 
—a  pail  of  water  washes  the  U.  S. 
Walrus  as  clean  as  before  you 
started.  A  moment  to  unbuckle 
them  and  leave  them  at  the 
door,  and  you  enter  the  house  as 
clean  and  dry-shod  as  you  left  it. 

Think  of  having  an  overshoe 
that  keeps. your  feet  warm  as  an 
arctic  does  —  dry  as  a  boot  will 
—in  the  coldest, wettest  weatherl 
In  every  way  the  new  U.  S. 
Walrus  is  the  farmer's  ideal 
overshoe. 

At  exacfty   the  points  where 
overshoes  usually  wear  out  first. 


"U.S."  Wainu— An  overshoe  with 
an  all-rubber  surface  that  can  actu- 
ally be  washed  off  after  wearing. 
Warm  as  an  arctic.  Absolutely 
water-tight.  All  weights  and  sizes; 
in  red,  black,  and  white. 


November  16,  1919. 

the  U.  S.  Walrus  has  been  made 
strongest. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show 
you  a  pair  of  the  newU.S.  Walrus. 

Other"U.  SrModels  — all  built 
for  the  hardest  wear 

It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  want  a  boot  for  the  wet 
season,  a  bootee  or  rubber  for 
general  use,  or  a  cloth-top  arctic 
—you  can  find  in  U.  S.  Rubber 
footwear  exactly  what  you  need. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Every  one  of  these  models  is 
made  with  the  same  care  in  de- 
tails of  construction  as  the  U.  S. 
Walrus.  Tough,  heavy  soles- 
special  reinforcements  at  toe  and 
heel  — and  always  the  highest 
quality  rubber— these  points  are 
winning  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear 
thousands  of  new  friends  every 
year. 

The  U.  S.  Seal,  wherever  you 
find  it,  means  solid  wear  and 
long    service   for   your   money. 
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**U.  Sr  Boots— reinforced  where  the  wear  is  hardest 

1  The  »ole— Five  soles  in  one,  all  of  the  finest  rubber  and  fabric. 

2  Back  of  the  hcel-Every  step  you  take  with  ordinary  boots 
strains  the  seam  in  back.  At  this  point  every  U.  S.  Boot  is 
reinforced  with  ten  thicknesses. 

3  The  toe— Has  a  cloth  lining,  a  rubber  and  fabric  strip  around  the 
edge,  a  "vamp"  lining,  a  toe  cap.  and  a  sheet  of  highest  quality 
rubber  on  the  outside. 

4  The  "bend"  in  front— A  boot  has  no  lacing  in  front  to  "give"  as 
you  walL  Every  mUe  you  cover,  the  rubber  there  bends  and 
buckles  750  times.  Six  heavy  thicknesses  give  long  wear  to  U.  S. 
Boots  at  this  poinU 


**U.  S'  Boots  —  All  sizes  and 
styles:  Short,  Storm  King, 
Sporting,  and  Hip.  In  red, 
black,  and  white. 


"U.  S'.'Arctics— Made  of  snow- 
tight  cashmerette,  warm  and 
comfortable.  Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hardest. 
One,  two,  four,  and  six 
buckles,  all  weights  and  sizes. 


*U.  Sr Bootee— Worn  over 
the  sock.  An  all -rubber 
surface,  easily  washed  off. 
Water -tight.  Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hardest. 
Comes  in  red,  black,  and 
white.  Hy-Bootee,  six  eye- 
lets;Lo-Bootee,foureyelets. 


Ask  for  us: RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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lUSEHOL] 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Some  Made-Over  Furniture 


PUTTING   OLD    USELESS  THINGS 
INTO  SERVICE 

When  we  bouRht  the  house  where 
we  now  live,  there  were  a  few  bits 
of  cast-oft  furniture  left  in  it  that 
looked  to  me  as  if  they  were  worthy 
of  better  treatment.  Writing  to  the 
one-time  owner  of  these  dust-covered 
articles.  I  learned  that  she  did  not 
at  all  desire  to  use  them,  and  I  was 
given  sole  possession  of  what  was 
considered  rubbish. 

1  dusted  a  cute  little  flat-top  trunk 
that  I  found  in  the  attic,  padded  the 
outside  of  it  with  pieces  of  old  car- 
pet, covered  it  with  green  denim 
tacked  on  with  inconspicuous  uphol- 
stery tacks,  and  thus  made  a  desir- 
able shoe  box.  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  chair  in  a  tiny  bedroom  where 
there  is  little  room  for  anything  but 
the  most  needed  furniture. 

Dressing  Up  a  Kitchen  Table 
The   dainty    dressng   table    that     I 
Bhow    you    herewith    and    its   accom- 
panying   chair     wore    just     an      old 
kitchen    table    and     a  rather    badly 
Bcarred  old  bedroom  chair.  Both  were 
scrubbed  to  remove    dirt    and    dust, 
painted  white,  then  coated  smoothly 
with   white  enamel  paint.  Two  sticks 
or  standards  of   the   desired   propor- 
tion*  were   hired    made   to   hold    th. 
mirror   on    each    side.      These      were 
fastened  on  at  the  back,  the  old  mir- 
ror was  hinged   to  them  Just  as  the 
•houghten-    dressing    table    mirrors 
are  hinged,  and  these  standards,  too, 
were  painted  and  enameled  the  same 
as  the  kitchen  table.  A  striped  cush- 
ion, its  colors  harmoniiing  with   tho 
bedroom    furniture,      was    placed    on 
the  now  pretty  enameled  chair.  The 
dressing   table    was   •'trimmed"   with 
the  young  grl   accessories  of  such  a 
table.        and      the     girl     who     uses 
It  in   her    dainty    bedroom     finds    It 
quite   as  attractive   and   as   useful   as 
If  it  bad  cost  much   money  and   had 
been  purchased  at  a  high-grade  fur- 
niture store. 


lishlfd  possessor  of  tsvo  lovely  old 
b.ass  candle  sticks,  and  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  hammered  brass  tray 
and  those  (luaint  olil  brass  snuffers 
that  our  ancestors  used  for  tilmining 
the  candle  wicks.  These  things  need- 
ed a  shelf  to  set  on,  also  for  the 
mirror  to  rest  on.  As  I  was  ten 
miles  distant  from  a  furniture  store 
and  very  busy  settling  our  new 
home,  I  just  took  a  piece  of  paper 
and  the  shears,  cut  out  a  ral'<?"» 
copied  from  an  old  marble  shelf  sup- 


foriiied  into  a  dining  room  set  that 
would  be  well  worth  tho  work.  A 
kitchen  table  with  a  lone;,  narrow 
mirror  topping  it,  not  on  standards, 
but  rigidly  fastened  to  the  table, 
could  supplement  a  buffet  in  such  a 
(lining  room.  1  liave  sometliing  of  the 
sort  in  mind.  I  .have  the  "founda- 
tions" tor  curryhiK  out  the  idea,  and 
if  I  have  the  good  luck  to  make  a 
practical  demonstration  of  it,  you 
will  hear  from  me  asain. 

This  Is  my  fancy:  Quaint  paint- 
ed chairs,  the  fall  leaves  of  my  table 
stenciled  with  the  .s;ime  design  as  on 
the  chair  backs  only  in  a  larRer  size 
of  the  pattern,  maybe  a  band  of  the 
decorating  color  painted  around  the 
grooved  edge  of  the  entire  table;  a 
cross-stiched  scarf  or  runner  across 
the  table  when  it  Is  not  In  use;  a 
doen.  ol  1-fashioned  dish,  a  pitcher, 
or  a  sugar  bowl  of  "ye  olden  time" 
in  the  center  of  this,  holding,  acoord- 
iuK  to  the  season,  home-grown  ap- 
ples or  nuts,  or  quaint  sweet  Wil- 
liams, larkspurs,  or  just  "'green 
things  growing." — The  Make-Over 
Lady,    Broome  Co.,    X.   Y. 


RURAL    WOMEN     AND     MONEY 
MAKING 


A  Mirror  and  a  Stand 
Then    here    Is   another   of   my    ex- 
cursions into   furniture  fixing.  I  feel 
actually  proud  of  this  handsome  lit- 
tle table  that  stands  under  the  little 
shelf    supporting    the    long    mission 
style  mirror.     This  stand  was  found 
in  a  little  dark  room   In   the  cellar. 
It  had  a  hole  thru  It  for  wire,  hav- 
ing been  used  to  hold  a  telegraph  in- 
strument, or  something  like  that.  U 
was  very  deeply  scarred,  cellar-worn 
and  most  unattractive  except  for  its 
good  old  lines  that  could  not  be  tak- 
en   away    from    It.      After  Ihe   thoro 
scrubbing  that  it  received  to  remove 
everything  that  would  interfere  with 
Us   taking    paint    readily,      a    bit   of 
wjiod   was  fitted  Into  the  hole,   then 
this  and  all   the  scars  were  filled  In 
with  putty,  smoothed  over,     and  al- 
lowed   to   dry.      After   the   putty    w::s 
fiuite  hard   the  little  table    received 
two    c(iats    of     dead     black      lacquer 
paint;       glass     brass-trimmed     knobs 
supplemented    the    old    wooden    ones 
fhat  were  on   the  two  little  drawers 
that   now  add   so  much   to  both   the 
usefulness  and  old-tlmey  attractive- 
ness of  my  little  stand. 

Also       tho      embellishments       are 
worth   mentioning:      I    am     the    de- 


A  Rejuvenated  Stand  and  Mirror 


ported  with  brackets  that  used  to 
delight  me  in  my  girlhood  home.  I 
sent  this  paper  pattern  to  our  village 
handy  man.  and  he  made  for  me  a 
shelf  of  some  soft  wood  that,  lac- 
quered a  dead  black,  makes  a  pretty 
finish.  This  shelf  supports  the  mir- 
ror, with  frame  In  mission  Hnlsh, 
that  hangs  above  It,  holds  my  an- 
cestral treasures,  and  completes  the 
most  attractive  spot  In  my  living 
room.  On  the  little  stand  I  placed  a 
pretty  embroidered  centerpiece,  and 
on  this  rests  a  black-and-gilt  Japan- 
ese tray.  An  old  blue  bowl  filled  with 
old-fashioned  flowers  would  be  even 
more  attractive. 

Just  a  little  more  about  dead- 
black  finishes.  They  enrich  cheap- 
ness, cover  a  multitude  of  dcferts, 
and  In  my  opinion  are  often  lovely. 
I  wanted  also  to  show  you  a  desk 
that  I  know,  which  was  completely 
made  over.  But  I  have  been  unable 
to  hear  from  the  Ingenious  wom;in 
who  with  her  husband's  help  sawed 
off  curlycues  from  the  homely  yellow 
oak  desk,  and  transformed  It  into 
positively  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Paint  will  do  such  wonders.  In  a 
charming  tea-room  where  I  ate  a 
while  ago  were  once  old  wooden 
chairs  and  little  8(|uare  pine  tables 
made  very  beautiful,  1  thought,  with 
light  tan  pain  and  stencilled  blue 
love-knots  on  the  corners  of  the 
tables  and  on  the  chairs  backs.  An 
old  .set  of  wooden  chairs  and  an  old 
extension  .table  c<»uld  thus  be  trans- 


That  rural  woman  must  be  very 
remote  from  town  or  roadside  who 
cannot  make  some  extra  money  these 
days,  when  almost  everything  ^that 
can  be  raised  on  a  farm  or  in  a  gar- 
den can  bo  readily  sold. 

One  busy  woman  of  this  com- 
munity took  .some  freshly  pulled 
parsley,  well  sprinkled  and  In  a 
clean  basket,  to  a  country  club 
house.  The  steward  was  delighted 
at  the  chance  to  buy  It.  He  ordered 
%1  worth  a  week  brought  in  two  lots 
on  different  days.  This  was  over  a 
year  ago.  More  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars from  well  cared  for  parsley 
beds! 

Some  years  ago.  a  lover  of  flowers, 
notwithstanding  the  calls  of  house 
duties  and  the  care  of  several  chil- 
dren, took  time  enough  to  plant  two 
long  rows  of  lilacs  from  the  house 
to  the  barn.  She  left  a  wi.le  .'ipace 
between  which  was  subsequently 
used  as  a  path.  For  eighteen  years 
Bhe  has  sold  the  lilacs  and  made  good 
money  from  them.  This  sprlnrr.  flow- 
ers being  extraordinarily  high,  one 
wagon  load  bro.ight  1-50  and  for  Ihe 
narcissus  sold  separately  she  realized 

M5. 

Aside  from  this  easily  earned 
money.  It  Is  a  joy  for  that  family  to 
walk  that  fragrant  path  in  lilac 
time.  It  Is  a  bit  of  beauty  added  to 
the  farm  and  ever>^  beautiful  thing 
enhances  the  "tone"  of  a  place  and 
certainly  Increases  Its  actual  value. 

A    parsley    bed.      several    rows    of 
strawberries    and    a    plot    of    Sweet 
Williams   brought    J47    to  bulge   the 
purse  of  a  nearby  little  farm  woman 
this   season.      This    neat,    little   sum 
was    made    in    ten     days!      Working 
one  day   in   the   home   garden    which 
lay  by  the  public  road,  she   was  ap- 
proached by  a  motorist  who  had  seen 
the    luscious    red     berries     gleaming 
among    their    green    leaves.      Would 
Bhe    not    s.ll    them    a    few     boxes     it 
would   be  such    a   f;.vor?      Of   course 
she  did  and  at  $.^5  a  box.     For  sev- 
eral  different   days   after   that    when 
she  was  working  in   the  g:..den,  she 
Vept  a  neatly  covered   wheil   barrow 
near  the  road.     A  sign  ran  up  by  it: 
"StvawlK-rries  For  Sale."  There  were 
the    boxes    of    lovely    berries   on    the 
barrow   and   there   were   more   in    the 
garden  to  be  picked.     Business  flour- 
ished   and    she    was    amazed    it    tho 
monev   she   earned.         They    siw    the 
Sweet      Williams    and     bcuRht     bou- 
quets   Thev    purchased    parsley     and 
begged  to  buy  chickens.  These  conld 
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not    bo   sold    at    that    time    bein.?    too 
snmll, 

A  young  woman,  widowed  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  was  telling  me 
of  her  work.  She  said  she  had  re- 
alized that  her  financial  situation 
was  acute  and  that  she  must  make 
\.\\?  living  for  herself  and  two  sin:ill 
children  and  that  she  must  besin  at 
Oi'.ce.  She  believed  she  could  and 
would  go  on  with  thi;  squab  business. 
Tliey.  her  husband  and  herself,  had 
started  it  but  a  few  months  before 
her  husband's  death  and  were  on 
their  way  to  success. 

They    had    ber'n    forced    to    borrow 
money    in    launching   out.      Now    she 
must  pay  the  remaining  $600  ot  the 
original    debt.    The     owner     of     the 
house  which  .she  lived  In  wanted  the 
use  of  tho  property  and  this  necessi- 
tated  not  only   the  family's  removal 
but  that  of  the  pigeons  which  mus' 
be  niufli  more  thoughtfully  planned. 
The  latter  had  to  be  moved  twice  be- 
fore   permanent    quarters     were     ob- 
tained.    For  the  moving  of  the  birds 
she    had    to    hire    labor,      otherwise 
none   Is  employed.      The  pigeon   lady 
feeds    tho    birds,    picks    them,      ships 
them;  she  Is  their  sole  care  taker  and 
their    friend    for    she    loves    them. 

She  has  500  pairs  of  pigeons.  Her 
i-quabs  are  shipped  to  New  York 
twice  a  week  and  she  has  received  a- 
high  as  $.95  a  piece.  She  has  paiil 
$600.  the  expenses  Incident  to  her 
husband's  death,  bought  a  house  ami 
Ave  acres  of  land,  made  a  living  fo.- 
her  mother,  her  children  and  her.seli 
and  bought  an  automobile. 

"Do  not  beliove."  she  said,  "that 
all  of  this  is  paid  for.  In  a  short 
time,  however.  I  will  be  free  of  debt 
and  within  a  year  I  will  be  saving 
money." 

A  farmer's  daughters,  my  nearest 
neighbors,  have  an  income  of  then- 
own.  They  work  very  hard  for  their 
parents  and  were  encouraged  to  re- 
main at  home  by  a  loan  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  farm.  They  sold  12.- 
000  spring  flowers  at  $.3.5  a  hundred 
and  many  bunches  of  lilacs  at  $.15 
each,  2.700  peonies  at  $.04  a  head. 
Later  they  will  dispose  of  a  large 
plot  of  dahlias  and  several  long  rows 
of  yellow  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

These  are  but  a  few   Instances  of 
money  making  by  our  rural  women. 
-Klizabeth  Jean. 


TRAINING   UTILE   CITIZENS 
A  Brave  Fireman 

ny  ADELAIDE  A.  WHEELKIl 


Nancy  Bryant'  father  was  a  fire- 
man. He  could  never  stay  at  home 
long  wth  mother  and  Nancy  because 
he  had  to  spend  so  much  time  at  the 
flre  station.  But  one  cold  winter 
night  he  was  able  to  get  away,  and 
after  supper  Nancy  said: 

•Oh.  Father,  let's  play  parcheeM 
tonight!'" 

"All  right.  I'd  like  to,"  Father  re- 
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plied,  "if  mother  will  play,  too."  So 
Na:uy  ran  tor  her  parcheesi  b^ard 
an  :  soon  Father,  Mother  and  Nancy 
we:-e  having  a  line  game.  All  at  once 
they   heard   a   loud   "("lang!" 

It  was  the  big  bell  in  the  livlni; 
room  which  always  rang  when  thero 
was  a  fire. 

Father  jumped  up  a:!d  hurried  for 
his  coat   and  hat. 

"Oh!  I'm  so  sorry  that  you  have  to 
r,o  out  again  this  cold  night,"  said 
Mother. 

"Isn't  It  too  bad."  cried  Nancy, 
•when  we  were  having  such  a  good 
lime!" 

"Yes."  Father  replied.  "I'm  .sorry, 
loo,  but  someone  needs  me." 

Then  he  opened  the  door  quickly 
and  ran  down  the  street  to  the  lire 
t-tatlon  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Nancy  jumped  up  and  hurried  over 
to   the   window. 

"Clang,  clang  clang!"  There  was 
ihe  hose-cart. 

"Clang.  clan.T,  clang!"  The  hook 
and  ladder  went  whizzing  by.  Then 
came  the  flying  s:)arl.s  of  the  big  en- 
gine. Father  w::s  o.i  the  back,  and 
Nancy  peered  th.u  the  ('arkness  to 
see  him,  becau-;e  .«he  knev.-  ho  al- 
v.ays  waved  his  hand  as  he  passed. 

When  the  firemen  reached  the  fire, 
they  found  that  a  house  was  burn- 
ing. Grabbing  their  hatches,  they 
leaped  from  tlie  wagons,  <(mnected 
the  hose,  and  got  to  work! 

A  erowd  soon  gathered  and  some- 
one cried.  "There  is  a  little  girl  up- 
stairs!' Father  Bryant  called  out  "1 
will  get  her!" 

The  fi:emcn  quickly  raised  a  lad- 
der to  the  v.indow  and  i-p  went 
Father  Bryant.  In  the  house  the 
smoke  was  so  thick  he  could  not  .see, 
so  he  dropped  im  his  hant's  iMid  knees 
because  the  smoke  is  never  quite  so 
thick  near  the  floor.  Feeling  his 
way  as  best  he  could,  he  crept  along 
from  room  to  room  until  ."t  last  he 
heard  a  little  plrl  crying. 

"Drm't  cr;-,  little  girl."  he  said, 
•"I'll  take  you  o;it  rll  right."  Then 
he  wrapped  a  b!,:;  b!anket  around  her 
.•^o  that  she  v.as  safe  from  the  flames, 
and  carried  h°r  In  bis  ;irmH  back  to 
the  window.  When  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  saw  him  lirlnging  his 
little  burdei  down  the  Ir-dde:-.  they 
cheered  and  cheered. 

T^e  little  girl's  father  rushed  for- 
ward and  caught  her  i'l  his  arms  and 
after  he  had  hugged  her  close,  tum- 
id to  Father   Bryant,  and  said: 

"How  can  1  ever  thnnk  you 
enough?" 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  Father 
Bryant,  "I  have  a  little  girl  of  my 
own  at  home." 


Tcr.n'vtVcinia  Farmer 


free  from  weeds,  s.o  there  could  be  no 
trouble  from  that  source,  :  nd  lie:' 
.soil  was  apparently,  and  aico.wlin.!'; 
ti)  her  lestiuiony,  what  it  should  be. 
S»  we  concluded  to  blame  the  uii- 
thriftiness  on  the  reflections. 

This  summer  I  vlsJttMl  the  suiunier 
colony      at      Aqueduci.      The   friem's 
who  entertained   me  have    a    garden 
l»elow  their  lawn,      r\innlng  down  i 
the   river,    \-herein    tlicy   grow   sm;:!'. 
(ruck,  which  they  ship  to  a  wholesal 
louse     in     llarrud)urg.     The    money 
ivhlch  they  made  ofl"  their  asparagu'< 
bed  Is  almost  unbelievable.  And  sacli 
beautiful   tomat  )es    and    cantaloui)e< 
and     fine    veset:il)les    in     general    :  ; 
they    had    this   summer.      Yet      the. 
never   had   to   water  this   garden    thf 
wh(de  summer   long! 

How  did  th"y  manage  It?  .Tust 
this  way.  After  a  certain  numlxr  of 
cultivations,  say  three  times  for  to- 
matoe-4,  they  applied  a  heavy  mulch 
of  lawn  raklngs.  Chaff  will  I'o,  th-  • 
said,  where  there  are  not  enoi!."'i 
lawn    raklngs. 

The  lawn  was  most  beautiful,  .\nild 
the  beautiful  shrubbery  there  wei- 
many  fruit  trees,  and  at  one  side  • 
vineyard,  all  making  proHtabl" 
beauty. 

You  know  how  moist  it  is  under  :  ii 
old  board  when  you  turn  it  rp. 
Mulching  acts  the  same  way.  In  the 
case  of  my  friend  who  has  three  hot 
roofs  beaming  I'own  on  her  garden 
all  summer  lonjr,  I  aiu  sure  tiiat  an- 
other year  she  will  try  the  mulcbi'ig 
remedy  and  have  better  results. 
Where  one  t'oes  not  having  rr.,"nlng 
water  and  a  hose  the  mulch  is  the 
housewife's  only  hope  if  she  wants 
to  have  flowers  and  vegetables  thrive 
without  lugging  barrels  and  barrels 
of  water.' — Mrs.  I.loyd  U.  Shuuum, 
Juniata  Co..  Fa. 


an<l    one    blade    of    mace.      Boil      15 
minutes,    strain    thru    a   doth.      and" 
l))ttl!'  while  hot   in  sterilized  bottles, 
and   .'e;.l   ;s   .'irecled   in    the   previous 
recipe. 


.V  wooden  tub  or  bowl  for  washing 
the  best  pieces  of  china  and  glass- 
ware will  save  them  from  the  chips 
and  cracks  I  hit  are  b.nmd  to  come 
from  a  me'al  or  enamelled  pan  or' 
Sfink. 
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CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

I  ON  30   DAYS'  TRIAL 

AT  WHOLESALE   DEALERS'  PRICE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

'      FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Cdve  npnrcs  and  Iciicr.i  of  each  pat- 
tern e.xaclly  a-i  pniil.H  at  lictnnniiiK 
of  ciirh  il.:.rii|itli.n  or  wf  will  not  li" 
n.-<i'i>ii<il>le  for  c(in>>t  lllliiuf  of  ei- 
ders, i.ivc  bust  ni.M-iiic  wlMnoideriiiK 
wai«t  laiKiiis.  wal-l  nica-iire  r>f 
(■kill,  .ntiil  at!"'  f'T  cliildren's  iiatleni-. 
Addt.-s  !•.  iiii-\h!inla  I  iiinicr.  •.■  I  >■ 
Tliiid   >lrc(l,   1  liilail'lplii.i.   I  .1. 


20  56. — Checked  suiting  in  brown 
'^onibinod  with  sand  cdor  jersey 
cloth.  Is  here  shown.  The  model  is 
.  Iso  good  for  broadcloth.  Fat  in  or 
velvet,  wiih  vest  and  trimming  of 
I'rocade  or  other  contrasting  mater- 
i  1.  Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is 
j'bout  li  vard.  The  pattern  comes  in 
T  sizes:  ?,\,  36,  38.  40,  42.  44  and 
4  6  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re- 
(luires  5,'  yards  of  4  4-inch  material. 
Pattern.   10  cents. 


Writ*  for    full    particular* 


Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  &  Columbia    Ave.,    PHILA.,  PA. 
CctablUhad  1M3 


SAVEYOUR  MONEY 


imSHROOM  CATSUP 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THEM? 


This  Dressing  Table  Was  Onc^  ?. 
Plain  Kitchen  Table 


When  visiting  a  town  friend  the 
other  day  we  were  walking  thru  her 
garden,  and  she  exclaimed:  "There 
:tre  the  flowers  and  plants  which  you 
Rave  me.  A'ld  I  lok  ct  that  celery! 
It  was  planted  much  earlier  than 
yours,  and  yet  it  is  not  nearly  so 
large.  And  Iho-^e  beans,  look  how 
fplndly  they  are!  Wh?.t  Is  the 
trouble  with   them  nil?" 

While  she  continued  the  arralgn- 
:ient  of  her  garden.  I  took  a  good 
Ixik  around.  There  was  a  plant  of 
l;eliotrope,  which  had  been  fine  when 
I  gave  it  to  her  in  the  spring.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  much  to  look  at  now, 
r  t  much  larger  than  when  it  went 
'  t  of  my  garden.  Mine.  Fame  size 
'""s  when  I  took  It  to  her.  Is  now, 

•  11  sets  In,  so  large  It  could  cas- 
f'l  a  bushel  basket. 

•  .!:iig  around.  I  ciphered  out  the 
•  (  f  the  lack  of  prosperity  in  her 

.    ~ '  n.      Many     r(x>fs    reflected     the 

■  •.  'n'-s  «Mrectly  down  on   her  de- 

-.-/.to-,    pHnts.       Her    garden    was 


riea.se  publish  recipe  for  making 
mushroom  catsup— J.  >I.  F.,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 

The  Kentucky  Way 

lleic  l<  Ihe  way  the.-  make  It  down 
in    "Old    Kaintuck:"      Gather      fresh 
mushrooms,      wipe  them   but   do  not 
wash,   and   pack   I  i   a  crock   with   al- 
ternate   layers    of    sa!t     and     mush- 
rooms, and  let  stand  24  h)U'-s.  Then 
ttir  lhe:u  up  and  let  stand  two  I'ays, 
after    which    strain     out     the     Juice 
which  has  formed  thru  a  thin  cloh, 
squeezing  them  to  get  as  much  of  the 
Juice  as  possible.     Put  the  Juice  on 
the  stove  to  boil,  and  add,  per  each 
quart  of  the  liquor,  1  ounce  :  Ilspice, 
1  ounce  ginger,  2  teaspoons  cayenne 
pepper,    1   teaspoon   mace  and    1    t?a- 
Fppon    ground      doves.       Bill      until 
thick    as   .vou    desire   to   b;  ve    It.   and 
bottle   wbP.e  hot   In     bottles    thoroly 
sterilized    by    boiling     at    least      15 
inintues  In   water,     taking  Ihcm   (M- 
rectly    from    tho    water    bath    to    fill. 
Have  the  corks  also  sterilized  in  this 
boiling   water   bath,   and    push   them 
Into  each  bottle  as  soon  as  you  have 
filled  it.  then  cover  with  melted  par- 
affin by  dipping  the  cork  end  of  the 
bottle   Into  the   paraffin.      The   Blue- 
grass  folks  like  this  catsup  In  soups. 


i 


For  lhl«  Munnlni.  brUht, 
«)ft.  t<-milii»  le»th»r  shoe. 
liiiv  \otir  »li.»<  ■llrwt  from 
our  furti'tv  ami  »ai«  many 
(liillara.  Thla  l»  "lil>  "'W  "■ 
tlir  manv  hi.-  ^alue^  Vf  *Tr 
Blmwliu:  ill  "iir  i-alilne  I- 
We  are  »r\\\ni  >lii»«  I'>r  •" 
lite  fainHv  cUre<n  from  our 
farlnr  t<i  >nu  at  prtcea  that 
wUI  atitprliK!  yoii.  Tr>-  a  i«lr 
of  tliese  V.iii  will  lurely  *- 
blail     v<'U    (11(1- 

W€  Cuaranitt  that  ll» 
Sho€t    Muit   PItat* 
or   w  t  refund 
Monty. 

We  par 
ttellTtrr 

clurees 


No.    22536 

Quickittpvera 

Alwayi   Sax 

Monty 

Send    For    Big    laialiu    I" 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  Co.,  BOSTON 


Closet 


2963. — Smart  For  Slender  Ones. — 
Good  style  for  serge,  taffeta,  satin, 
gabardine  or  tricotine.  Braid  or 
embroidery  will  be  a  good  decora- 
tion. Pattern  comes  in  3  sizes:  16, 
18  and  20  years.  Size  18  will  re- 
quire .'■. *i»  yards  of  36-lnch  material. 
Price,   10  cents. 

2706. — You  may  make  this  dress 
«>f  plaid  or  check  suiting,  with  fac- 
ings of  serge  or  satin,  or  you  may 
iiake  it  of  wash  fabrics  with  pique, 
drill  or  llnene  for  trimming.  The 
waist  is  cut  surplice  fashion  and  is 
lengthened  by  a  full  peplum.  The 
.'leeve  may  be  In  wrist  or  elbow 
length.  "The  pattern  for  this  attrac- 
tive design  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14 
and  1<5  years.  Size  14  will  require 
41  y:;'-'s  of  36-inch  material.  Pat- 
tern.   1''    ceits. 


Another  Way 

Let  the  mushrooms  stand  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  ^salt  and  mushrooms 
in  a  crock  in  a  warm  place  for  24 
hours,  then  squeeze  thru  a  thin  stout 
cloth.  Put  this  Juice  on  to  cook  with 
'.  ounce  peppercorns  per  e.ich  pint 
of  the  liquid,  and  simmer  slowly  40 
minutes.  Peppercorns,  you  probably 
know,  are  the  seeds  of  black  pepper 
idants.  Measure  the  liquid  again, 
and  to  each  i)lnt  allow  1  ounce  each 
of  allspice,  green  ginger  root  cut 
into  small  bits,  pnd    ground    cloves. 


^S 


LIAJ^^^^'^  Kctr*  enm- 

•P^Tottmit\»,  healthhil.  roo»eni«nt. 
TakM  plae*  o(  all  outdoor  toileta, 
«ber«  «ernaa  breed.  B»  readr  i»r  a 
lon«,  cold  winter.  Haia  a  warm, 
I  aaDitarr,  comfortable,  odorl«aa 
toilet  in  the  houae  anywhere  you 
want  It.  Don't  so  out  in  tho  cold. 
A  boon  to  Invalida.  Kndorwd  by 
health  cftcialaertrjwhere. 

Guaranteed  OdorlMS 

•n»»  t*rmt  ar*  kin»d  »»r  a  eh^wl- 
cml  in  waur  in  Oi*  C'«t»iB'r    »-(■»- 

ioT  rata  lag  and  prka. 

ROWE  SANPrART  HFC.  CO. 

Ill4i   lawatWt,  Mtraii.  ■•••*. 

Aak  abttwt  lt»-flan  Waahataad  aad 

■oll.na  Hath  Tab. 
Na  rtviiint  Bagairad. 


HDD5IER  V.Ts's^-  FREE 


T»  tr» In  TOM boa»  l» daTO  frja  ao mattOT  whajw  yooliw. 
5a*ir  yoar  f  riaado.  ootmI  it  back  at  ow  a»*naa  if  «ou  do  net 
wantlokeasiC  li.lligOm«mbar.o«  faaailieaonfonnt  tba 
waniioaa^iw  -"-iforta    and    plaaauraa  of 


part  act  bakan  and  beaters,  beaa- 
lifully  Bniahad,  aaMoth  latast 
daaif  a.  cuaiaataed  (or  yeara. 
Write  (or  oar  bic  (rea  bank  abow« 
inc  phatocrapba.dearnbiaa  iaria 
aaaortmrni  of  iitea  and  daaifra 

ef  8to>l  an;"  Cajt  lianeaa.  Ca^*.  "•" 
aaplaliiii 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
132  StatcSt.,  Marion,  Ind. 


__  ..^'rTca^l  HaaurJ.Ta  a>Wcl  tK~. 
a>;i<a!iiia(<nir  IraJtrial.    Saad  *aalal 


29.").">.  This  will  make  a  good 
school  dress  In  serge,  voile,  gabar- 
dine, plaid  or  check  suiting,  or  In  all 
wash  fabrics.  The  pattern  provides 
two  styles  of  sleeve,  each  with  a  sim- 
ple cuff  finish.  The  pocket  may  be 
f,.nitted.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  siz- 
es: 4.  6.  S  and  10  years.  Size  6  re- 
quires 25  yards  of  42-inch  material. 
Pattern.   10  cents. 


LS 


3-in-l  SCREWDRIVER 

A  handy  t^r^l  around  the  hou5«.  Length, 
31  iiKhes.  3  complete  jcrewdrivcrs  in  one. 
Given  for  2  fub$cription»  to  Jan.  I.  1921, 
at  73c.  each,  or  with  one  renewal  and  23c. 
additional. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  Phila..  Pa. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

More  Answers  to  ''Bachelor' 


»» 


the    opportunity     of    seeing     many 

sights  for  only  a  few  cents.  On   the 

other  hand    the    country    girl    sees 

.       .  plenty   of   hard    work.— A    Maryland 

The  Girls*  Letters  Are  Very  Interesting  And  Convincing  Gin. 


Last  week  we  printed  a  number  of 
answers  to  an  article  signed  "Bach- 
elor" in  issue  of  October  25.  \\  e 
present  herewith  several  more  of  the 
manv  received.  These  letters  are  so 
evidently  sincere  that  we  recommend 
them  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
parents,  and  would  ask  them  for 
their  views  on  the  subject — giving 
the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
conditions  about  which  the  girls  find 
fault. — Editors. 


A   Gentleman   Approves   'Bachelor" 
While  attendi-ng  the  Farmer's  Na- 
tional Congress  at  Hagerstown.  Md.. 
I  met  a  representative  of  the  Penn- 
Bvlvanla    Farmer    and    gave   him    my 
subscription.  1  brought  a  sample  copy 
of  the  "Farmer"  home  with  me  and 
on  looking  thru  its  columns  I  chanc- 
ed to  come  across  an  article  written 
by  a  man— a  Bachelor— from  West- 
moreland Co..  who  wanted  to  know, 
among  other  things,     where  our  fu- 
ture farmers  will  come  from,   if  our 
country    girls   all    leave    the   country 
for  the  city. 

That  settles  It.  I  con  neither  add 
to,  nor  detract  a  single  word  from 
that  letter,  as  those  are  my  senti- 
ments from  start  to  finish.  1  hope 
and  pray  that  some  lady  reader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fanner,  will  re- 
ply to  Batchelor'8  letter,  both  for  his 
and  my  sake.— A.  S.  J..  Virginia. 


Is  He  a  Prejudiced  Man? 
I  tMnk  our  bachelor  from  West- 
moreland County  must  be  a  preju- 
diced man  or  his  circle  of  friends 
small.  It  seems  strange  that  he  has 
never  met  a  girl  who  loves  the  farm. 
1  do  not  mean  the  summer  girl  who 
loves  the  farm  for  pleasure  alone; 
but  the  girl  who  loves  the  farm  the. 
year  round. 

The  girl  who  loves  the  sweet  fresh 
smell  of  each  furrow  as  It  Is  turned, 
who  looks  with  pride  at  the  flowing 
fields  of  golden  grain  and  revels  In 
the  beauty  of  the  farm.  I  am  a  farm- 
erette— trouserettes  and  all  —  not 
only  In  wartime  but  In  peace  time 
as  well.  I  would  not  change  places 
with  the  city  girl  because  I  used  to 
be  a  city  girl. 

One  reason  why  I  think  so  many 
of  the  country  girls  do  not  like  the 
farm  is  because  they  have  never  been 
made  to  feel  as  tho  they  were  really 
doing  things  that  were  really  worth 
while.     Another    reason    is    because 
the  older  folks  are  always  complain- 
ing about  what  they  do.     I  think  if 
these  old   fussers  would  become  In- 
terested   In    good   literature,      music 
and  plays   they   would     have    some- 
thing novel   and   interesting  to  talk 
about  than  to  fuss  about  hard  work 
on  the  farm,  the  lonely  evenings  and 
eternal  grind. 

Another  and  last  reason — 1  won- 
der if  the  shoe  will   fit- the  young 
men  seem  to  think  It  quite  novel  that 
th  young  ladies  who  have  lived  on  a 
farm  all  of  their  lives  do  not  know 
how    this  or    that    should    be    done. 
They  think  these  girls  are  innocent 
'     and  childish  and  discourage  them  by 
saying  "What  you  don't  know  won't 
hurt    you."      How    I    would    like   to 
have  my  say  to  the  author  of  that 
saying.     I  wonder  If  bachelor  can  re- 
call   sometime    or    other     when     he 
thought  the  chatty,  childish.     Inno- 
cent girl  was  quite  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion from  the  sensible,  cheerful  girl 
who  would    talk  with   reason    about 
his  plans,  offer  suggestions  and  dis- 
cuss the  most  trying  problems  which 
a  farmer  has  to  contend  with  every 
year.     May  he  find  his  ideal. — Farm- 
erette, Chester  Co. 


Not  Satisfied 
I  am  a  farmers  daughter  and  have 
lived  most  of  my  life  on  a  farm. 
Farm  life  is  not  very  pleasant  for  a 
girl  when  you  rise  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  work  until  ten  at  night. 
Of  course  it  is  true  that  there  are 
few  hours  in  the  day  that  she  might 
have  some  rest,  but  there  are  stock- 
ings to  mend  or  other  se\ying.  She 
is  expected  to  have  the  meals  ready 
at  any  hour.  She  has  the  cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  milk- 
ing and  making  butter  and  many 
other  things  to  do.  If  there  Is  any 
entertainment  or  social  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, she  is  too  tired  to  go. 

The  city  has  far  more  attractions 
than  the  farm.  If  a  girl  does  have 
to  work  in  the  city,  she  has  a  certain 
number  of  hours  to  work  and  at  the 
end  of  those  hours,  she  can  go  to  an 
entertainment  or  some  other  place 
of  amusement,     while    hor    country 


She  May  Advertise 
In  answer  to  the  articles  of 
"Whither  Are  We  Drifting?"  I  will 
say  that  for  the  past  few  years  I 
have  wondered  where  the  farmers  ol 
the  future  are. 

I  have  taken  particular  notice  to 
the  young  ladies  of  the  country  leav- 
ing the  farm  to  seek  employment 
in  the  city,  and  all  the  time  the 
farmers  were  needing  help  so  badly. 
They  will  not  do  the  work  on  the 
farm.  Of  course  when  the  young 
ladles  leave  the  farm  the  young  men 
generally  follow. 

I  am  a  young  woman  and  I  have 
always  said  I  was  going  to  live  on  a 
farm.  If  I  can't  find  a  farmer  I  will 
stay  single  all  my  life.  For  I  am  a 
farmer's  daughter  and  could  not 
give  up  the  pleasure  'of  the  farm 
My  mother  says  that  I  inherit  the 
love  for  the  farm  from  several  gen- 
eration back,     because  my  grandpa- 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Bun  by  Farm  Lighting  Plant.    Such  Improvcnicnts  Make 
Work  Easier  and  Home   More  Attractive 


cousin  Is  performing  some  task,  and 
planning  her  work  for  the  next  day. 
It   Is  true    there    are  some   farms 
where    there    Is    little    drudgery.      I 
believe    If    the    farms    were     better 
equipped,  and  the  young  folks  were 
given  more  fredeom  they  would  not 
want    to   leave    the    farm.      I,    from 
experience,  fail  to  see  much  pleasure 
In   listening   to   chickens    and   sheep, 
while   the    city    girls   are   attending 
a   matinee   or  visiting  their   friends. 
1   like   kittens   but    would   soon    tire 
of  watching  them  play.     If  you  want 
any    amusement    you    have    to   drive 
several  miles  before  you  reach  town, 
and   then   you   must   hurry   home  to 
get  supper,     feed     the  poultry  and 
milk   the  cows. 

We  country  girls  love  the  country 
if  there  were  only  more  amusements 
and  less  hard  work. 

In  my  neighborhood  there  is  not 
even  a  church.  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  owning  a  car 
or  having  hot  water,  etc.  If  I  did 
have  these  the  farm  would  be  more 
inviting  to  me. 

In  my  neighborhood  the  only  plea- 
sure we  have  is  attending  dances  and 
socials.  We  folks  become  more  dis- 
contented when  our  city  cousins  eome 
to  visit  us.  because  we  cannot  show 
them  as  much  pleasure  as  they  show 
us.  They  are  much  better  educated, 
simply  because  they  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  lectures  and 
seeing  plays  the  country  girl  never 
is  able  to  see.     In  the  city  a  girl  has 


rents  on  both  sides  were  farmers. 

I  have  never  yet  thought  of  ad- 
vertising for  a  husband,  but  if  I  am 
not  successful  in  finding  a  farmer  be- 
fore I  am  30  years  of  age  I  may  have 
to  advertise  for  one. 

The  "Metropolitan  Bug"  has  never 
bothered  me  yet.  and  I  hope  it  never 
comes  to  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
feel  sure  It  could  not  change  my 
ideas  or  love  for  the  farm.  I  would 
rather  live  alone  than  to  live  wl(h 
some  one  who  was  displeased  or  dis- 
contented. I  would  say  to  follow  the 
occupation  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged in.  for  a  farmer  Is  always  sure 
of  his  living. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with 
the  young  people  nowadays  or  what 
they  sec  in  the  city,  unless  It  Is 
excitement  and  entertainment.  But 
such  entertainment  as  operas,  mov- 
ies and  dancing  do  not  appeal  to  me. 
I  would  rather  live  on  a  farm  where 
I  could  be  free  and  have  good  fresh 
air  than  to  be  housed  up  In  the  city 
in  the  smoke  and  dirt. 

One  time  after  I  had  been  away 
from  home  and  came  back,  I  went 
to  the  barn  as  usual  to  help  with 
the  milking.  The  cows  all  seemed 
glad  to  see  me  and  reached  over  for 
me  to  pet  them.  Afterwards  I  made 
the  remarks  that  the  cows  all  liked 
me.  I  was  fold  that  all  cows  liked 
"green  things." 

I  have  never  ridden  horse  back 
very  much,  but  have  often  walked  to 
the   nearest   town    and    back    in   one 
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half  of  a  day  which  is   10   miles. 

We  do  not  have  electric  lights  or 
washing  machine.  Our  ironing  am' 
sweeping  are  done  the  old  fashioned 
way. 

We  have  very  good  water  but  wc 
have  to  get  it  oy  turning  a  winless, 
and  I  am  much  bettor  contented  at 
home  than  any  where  else.  I  cannot 
see  a  very  bright  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture farmer  unless  things  take  a 
different  turn  from  what  they  are 
now. — Young  Lady,  Clearfield  Co. 

Finds  Conditions  the  Opposite 
We  find  the  conditions  just  the 
opposite  in  tliis  part  of  tlie  country. 
There  are  very  few  young  men  who 
are  satisfied  on  the  farm.  They  go 
to  the  plants  and  shops  or  most  any 
occupation  but  the  farm  and  the  pa- 
rents and  girls  do  the  farming.  I 
suppose  tlie  young  men  going  to  the 
city  is  the  reason  for  so  many  girls 
going,  but  I  would  not  go  for  such  a 
reason.  Alt  ho  some  of  we  girls  are 
fearing  the  haunts  of  "spinster" 
days,  we  still  love  the  farm  and  ad- 
vise any  one  to  risk  such  haunts  : 
rather  than  go  to  the  city  when  they 
prefer  the  farm. 

Speaking  of  the  hard  work  men- 
tioned by  tho  Westmoreland  l)ache- 
lor  I  think  a  country  home  with  all 
modern  conveniences  preforalile  to  a 
city's  attractions.  Of  course,  all 
farmers  cannot  afford  so  many  con- 
veniences, but  I  think  if  our  fathers 
and  mothers  could  stand  hard  work 
we  should  not  complain  too  much. — 
Farmer's  Daughter.  Bradford  Co. 

Deeply  Interested 
It  was  with  deep  Interest,  indeed, 
that  I  read  the  accounts  of  "Whith- 
er Are  We  Drifting."  by  a  Westmore- 
land County  bachelor.  With  inter- 
est. I  say.  for  he  seems  to  voice  the 
sentiment  so  well  of  why  the  girls 
are  leaving  the  farm,  tho  to  me  it 
seems  as  tho  the  girl  is  not  wholly 
to  blame. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  girl  who 
leaves  the  farm  and  enters  into  some 
city  work  expects  to  make  it  her  life 
worli.  I  iielieve  1  can  say  for  the  ma- 
jority of  them  that  they  are  still  «- 
tertaining  some  hope  of  getting  back 
to  the  farm — some  day. 

•  We  in  this  section  of  the  country 
have  our  Farm  Women's  Society  and 
Grange  meetings  and  other  enter- 
tainmens.  on  the  farm,  that  keep  us 
from  thinking  the  farm  a  lonely 
place.  Neither  is  it  the  work,  for 
that  will  adjust  itself. 

1  can  say  with  the  bachelor  of 
Westmoreland  County  that  my  high- 
est hope  lies  in  having  a  cozy  little  ^ 
home  on  a  farm  for  I,  too,  love  the 
cows  and  chickens.  But  what  does 
a  girl  want  to  do  after  she  Is  no 
longer  needed  at  home? 

I  have  given   both   sides  my  con- 
sideration and  have  decided  that— if 
my  brother  should  be    married    and 
move  on  the  home   farm,  where  we 
now     live    my    father    undoubtedly 
would    lead    sort   of    a    retired    life- 
Would  I  sit  at  home,  in  idleness,  and 
wait  for  my  knight  who  may  never 
come?      Indeed   not,   tho   I  love  the 
farm  I  should  go  to  some  city  finish 
my    education,    to    a   certain    extent 
and  then  my  hopes  will  be  of  enter- 
ing a  hospital  and  after  about  three 
years  of  hard  study  and  labor,  be  a 
nurse. 

Where  will  my  hopes  of  ever  being 
a  true  farmer's  wife  be?  Crushed  to 
the  earth!  I  say  with  the  poet  that 
"things  are  not  as  they  seem"  to 
the  young  man  who  watches  his  farm 
girl  friends  leave  for  the  city.  The 
girl  does  not  want  to  be  idle  and 
prefars  city  work,  with  the  wages 
earned  there  to  being  some  farm 
lady's  hired  maid,  for  half  the  wages 
the  city  will  pay. 

(Continued  on  Page  28.) 
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„     ,,        „  ivKw.».     itibw      Tvtlre      7  Building    Concrete     Houses     "While      You 

l.-MIss  Bertha  E.  Rembaugh  seeks  Judgeship      ^-^'J^^^^J^J^i^^  tJi'pars^on.'"  Wait"  'in    England. 

in  1st  District,  Manhattan.  N.  "V.  Across  i ..       v,  «  _i.pf,    to    Riahl:    Crewster.    Coal    Operator: 


2.— The  Queen  of  Belgium  Meets  Luther  Bur 
bank,  the  Wizard  of  Horticulture. 


5 William  W.    .\stor,  an   Ex-American.  Who 

Recently  Died  in  England. 


8 Left    to    Right:    Crewster.    Coal    Operator: 

Sec'y    of    Labor.    Wilson;    Lewis.    Pres.    of 
Miner's  I'nion. 


son"  After  a  Safe  Trip. 
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Facts  You  Should  Know 
Before  Selecting  a  Watch 

BETWEEN  the  two  supporting 
plates  of  a  Waltham  watch, 
which  together  constitute  a 
frame,  is  mounted  a  system  of  gearing, 
called  a  Time  Train.  The  reader  has 
learned  that  the  motive  power  of  the 
watch  is  derived  from   the  mainspring. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  train  is  a  hardened  and 
tempered  steel  iaarrel  (another  Waltham  crea- 
tion) which  contains  the  mainspring.  When  the 
thumb  and  finger  wind  the  mainspring,  its  stored 
energy  is  delivered  to  the  next  wheel  in  the  train 
and  from  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
This  train  consists  of  four  wheels  and  pinions. 
The  cent«r  wheel  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
watch,  and  directly  connected  through  the  can- 
non pinion  (so  called  because  it  is  shaped  like  a 
cannon)  with  the  wheels  that  control  the  hour 
and  minute  hands;  and  through  this  center 
wheel  the  power  of  the  mainspring  is  carried 
onward  through  the  other  wheels  of  the  train 
to  the  escape  wheel  pinion,  which  we  will  illus- 
trate in  its  proper  place. 

The  train  of  a  Waltham  watch  —  each  wheel,  each 
pinion  —  is  cut  to  the  fraction  of  a  human  hair 
—  mechanically  perfect.  Interchangeable  fot  the 
serial  watches  they  are  made  for  —  standardized 
to  perfection,  in  absolute  exactness  and  quality, 
made  by  machines  tuned  to  infinitesimal  gauge- 
fit  and  untouched  by  human  hands. 

The  "  tT«in  "   of  the    imported  w»tch   it  made  by  the  old 

hand  proceu.     It  it  not  kntctchanseabic,  uui  it  U  of  varying 

quftlicy. 

Thla  Tital  part  of  the  Waltham  watch  I*  another  of  thoie 

rcaaona  why  the  hotolo«i»u  of  great  tutiont  came  to  Wa^ 

tham  for  time,  utd  why  Tour  watdt  aclcccion  should  be  • 

Wakhara. 

Wakham  pUccd  America  Fint  In  watchmaking. 

Tkb  ttug  h  auMmmJ  In  m  UaaUful  tookkl  tn  mtUch  uoa  uilU 

wit*  Chiw**.  If-k*--.  Mm^ 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
DUROC-JERSEY  HOG 

The  Duroc-Jersey  Yuig  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  great  pork-produe- 
ing  breeds  in  si7.e  and  general  con- 
formation. Modern  breeders  have 
showed  a  decided  pref<Mence  for  the 
medium-sized,  early-maturing  type 
with  fine  and  strong  bone.  Deep 
cherry  red  Is  the  ideal  color,  altho 
some  of  the  best  individuals  of  the 
bretMl  are  rather  of  a  dull  red;  a  few 
approaching  a  chestnut  hue.  Small 
flplashes  of  black  on  the  belly  and 
legs  do  not  disqualify  an  animal,  but 
are  objectional  in  the  show-ring. 
Black  markings  on  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  objectional  In  the  pure  bred 

herd. 

The  Ideal  Duroc-Jersey  face  Is 
nearly  straight,  or  slightly  dishe.l, 
the  snout  is  of  medium  length  and 
the    ears    droop    forward    much    tb' 


Like    some    of    our    other    breeds  of 
swine  thtMO  is  considorablo  variation 
in  type,  and  U  Is  claimed  that  some 
breeders  have    sacriflcecd    prolilisai 
and   constitution    In    their   efforts  to 
secure   early    maturity    and    smooth- 
ness. Whether  or  not  this  is  tr\ie  the 
farmer      who     is    seeking     desirable 
qualities  for  pork  production  can  find 
individuals   that   possess   the  desired 
characteristics  within  the  breed.  The 
breed  is*-  essentially  of  the  lard  type 
and   is   meeting' the   demands  of  the 
packer  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     In 
early      maturing    qualities    and     the 
ability  to  make  economical  use  of  its 
food  the  breed  has  a  good  reputation. 
As  a  grazer  it  possesses  great  merit 
as  its  skin  is  less  suscf-ptible  to  blis- 
tering with   the  sun,   a   fact   that  is 
causing  It  to  gain  favor  in  the  south- 
ern  states.      When   fed   under  favor- 
al>lo    (ondiiions    its    meat    is   of  fine 
quality,  altho  like  the  Poland-China 


WALTHAM 
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"Major  Sensation" 
Grand  Champ.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar 
at  National   Swine  Show 


"ftueen  of  Pathfinder" 

Grand  Champ.  Duroc-Jersey  Sow  at 

National  Swine  Show 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  lime  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  Uinkage  a.s  it  does 
the  \yoiiT  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
the  en«l.  You  can  always  dei»end  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterili»d.  are 
ased.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 
36th   and    Gr.y.    Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 
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llliiiS!?'*^^ 


ANY  WOOO_^^ 

IN  ANY  POSITIOM 
ON  ANY  OMOUND 
41m.  ••  S  ft.  Thr*ask 


on  1920  Mod^  M-^Wna  ••  w^^  KiSS^tTriiT*!! 
'»*  looeer  than  w«^_Adiia*»d  "^"gj^iao.  No. 
12-y«r-<>  d  boy  or  »trnn«grt  ""•. ,f**J?^ 


same   as  those  of  the  Poland-Thlna. 
The  Jowl  is  heavy,  the  body  deep  and 
wide,    and    the    ham    Is   well-lleshed 
down   to  the   hock.      The      legs     are 
short  and  strong,   the  bone  medium 
in  size,  and  the  body  unusually  deep 
for  its  length.  The  Individuals  stand 
up   well   under  heavy   grain  feeding, 
and    for    that   reason    the   breed    has 
gained    popular    favor    In    the    great, 
cornbelt  states  where  these  qualities 
are  of  greater  Importance  than  else- 
where. 

Red   hogs   have    been    common    in 
certain     localities     in    .the     United 
States  for  many   years  and   there  is 
no  authentic  history  of  their  origin. 
Indoubtedly  some  of   the  early   Im- 
portations of  red  hogs  and  individu- 
als from  some  of  our  leading  breeds 
have    been    used    in    developing    and 
perfecting  the  modern  Duroc-Jersey. 
Whatever    their   origin,    a  large   red 
breed  known   as  the  Jersey   Red   had 
attained   considerable  prominence  In 
New    Jersey    and    other   eastern    dis- 
tricts   This  breed  grew  to  largo  size, 
possessed    great    length    of   body    and 
Other  desirable  qualities,     but      was 
rather  deticient  in  quality  and  coarse 
in    bone   and    long    In    leg.      It    was 
valued   bv   many  farmers  because  of 
siz*..  constitution,  rapid  growth   and 
great  prolificacy. 

The   Duroc   breed  originally   cainc 
from  central   New   York  and   Is  said 
to  have  originated   from   the   use  of 
Jersey   Red   males   with   the  sows  of 
that  district.  It  Is  not  known  wheth- 
er   these   males   were    Imported    from 
England  or  came  from   New   J.-rsey. 
The  breeders  of  Jersey  Reds  and  Du 
rocs  eventually   blended   their   herds 
under  the  name  of  Duroc-Jersey  and 
formed     a    registry      association      in 

1883 

The  Duroc-Jersey  breed  has  gained 
popular  favor  in  the  great  cornbelt 
states    and    In    the    southern    states. 


and  Chester  White,  it  Is  Inclined  to 
be  rather  fat  when  well-conditioned 
for  market. 

The  following  scale  of  points  and 
description  has  been  adopted  by  the 
American  Duroc-Jersey  Uecord: 
Head  and  face  4.  eyes  2.  ears  2,  neck 
2,  jowl  2,  shoulders  6.  chevt  12,  back 
and  loin  15,  sides  and  ribs.  8,  bellr 
and  flank  6,  hams  and  rump  10.  legs 
and  feet  10.  tail  1.  coat  2.  color  2. 
size  5,  action  and  style  4,  condition 
4,  disposition  3.  a  total  of  100 
points. 


INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
EXPOSITION 

Frank  O.  Lowden,  war  governor 
of  Ulnols,  a  recognized  presidential 
possibility  and  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  live  stock  Industry,  a  charter 
member  of  the  International  Uv*" 
Stock  Kxposition  and  actually  en- 
gaged In  the  campaign  for  the  Im 
provement  of  American  live  stock 
commenting  on  the  present  am. 
prospective  status  of  the  Industry, 
remarked:  . 

"Twenty  years  ago  when  the  flr= 
International   Live   Stork   ExposH  O!- 
was  held  at  Chicago  th.-  instilutior 
was  no  more  es.sentlal    than  at  tb< 
moment.      During     that     two-deca<i> 
period  the  industry  has  been  thru 
period  of  evolution;  each  season  naj 
developed   n.w   production  problem^ 
b..th  In  tl...  spheres  of  breeding  an 
finishing.     Foreign  competition.    _ 
pecially  In  the  case  of  beef,  has 
come  of   serious   Import,      render  ns 
m.'.ximnm  r.-sults  imperative.  A  o 
era   of    fre.-    grass    and    cheap  8^    ; 
has  passed  Into  the  historical  star, 
making    gains    with    cattle,   hoK» 
sheep    has    enhanced     In    cost  "» 
even    with    the    new    scale  of  va 
the  industry  can  be  protitably  m» 
talned   onlv   by    intelligent   me.no- 


November  15,  1919. 

and  the  lessons  annually  taught  at 
Chicago  during  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember therefore  possess  added  Im- 
port. 

"The  problem  confronting  th<> 
American  live  stock  grower  at  this 
juncture  combines  economical  feed- 
ing with  Improved  breeding;  there- 
fore, the  new  departure  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  display  of  such 
gains  and  grass  products  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  manufacture  of  beef, 
portc  and  mutton  on  the  farm  Is  a 
timely  innovation.  The  'Internation- 
aV  has  kept  pace  with  every  muta- 
tion of  the  industry  during  Its  twen- 
ty years  of  educational  effort  and  In 
the  bands  of  the  public-spirited  men 
who  chart  Its  course,  will  continue 
to  discharge  that   function. 

"We  have  emerged  from  the  per- 
iod of  waste  to  one  of  highly  inten- 
gifled,  systematic  production  in 
which  only  the  fittest  can  survive  If 
financial  results  Is  to  be  the  objec- 
tive. Feed  is  more  than  ever  a  factor 
of  primary  Importance  to  the  live 
stock  grower  and  the  new  depart- 
ment of  the  'International'  will  rank 
with  the  established  features  of  the 
Institution  In  commanding  public  in- 
terest." 
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"INTERNATIONAL"  NEWS  ITEMS 

G.  I.  Christie,  of  Purdue  Univer- 
gity,  Indiana  has  been  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  International 
Grain  and  Hay  Show  to  be  held  In 
connection  with  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  November  29 
to  December  6. 

Prof.  Christie  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience In  public  work  and  has  been 
closely  Identified  with  the  large  agri- 
cultural   moven\pnts  of  the  country. 
He    was    appointed    Assistant    Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture   by   President   Wilson 
for   the  period   of   the   war.    He  has 
been   secretary   of   the   Indiana   Corn 
Growers*  Association  since  1906.  and 
has    conducted    annually    large     and 
successful      Corn      Shows.     He      had 
•charge   of    the  Indiana    agricultural 
exhibit  at  the    Panama    Exposition. 
Prof.  Christie  is  acquainted  with  the 
leading   grain    and    hay    men   of   the 
country    and    will    be   able   to   enlist 
their  cooperation  and  support  for  the 
International  Grain  and  Hay  Show. 


UTILIZING  POOR  HAY 

In  discussing  the  question  of  utll- 
lilng  poor   hay    we   assume   It   to   be 
hay  below  the  standard  of  gt>od  hay. 
It   may   be   unpalatable,   deficient   In 
nutrients  or  both.     In  most  Instances 
It  is  hay  damaged  In  curing.      Were 
ideal  weather  always  prevailing  poor 
hay    would    be    rare.      Under    actual 
farming   conditions,   however.      It    Is 
often   impossible   to   make  good   hay. 
This  fact  does  not  he'.p  us  in  utiliz- 
ing poor   hay,   but   It  does  afford   us 
with    food    for    thought     In     making 
plans  for  next  year's  haying  season. 
Poor    hay    can    not    be   stored    In- 
definitely,   consequently    It    must    be 
utilized     on    the    farm    or    sold      at 
prices,    usually    below    Its   fertilizing 
value  on  the  farm.     In  the  first  place 
there  are  some  ways  In  which  poor 
hay  should   not  be   u.sed.     It   seldom 
pays  to  feed  low  grade  hay  to  hors- 
es, whether  they  working  or  not.  If 
It     should      prove      necessary      only 
small  quantities  should  be  fed    and 
sufficient   grain   feed   added   to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  In  digestible  nu- 
trients.     Dairy   cows,   especially    the 
members  of  the  herd  giving  a  maxi- 
mum   flow    of    milk,    can    not    waste 
their   energes    digesting  and    assimi- 
lating   poor    hay    and    return    a    fair 
profit   at  the   pall.— Warner  E.   Far- 
mer, Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 


This  Feeder  Prevents  Waste] 

r»n    nurkrt    top  price    hoks    In 


•h'.rt.T 
1     marftrv     fc.,,,  ,.,..*■     — .—     —     -  i 

oil  le«  (»«I  with  UK-  BLl    BAH  .rlf  fr»<l 


„     Th"   .""<""    »"«    *"™    '"^   '"^    -   "" 
hoc  can  rat  it. 

Indi.lrtual  a.lM»t«r.  Inmirr  the  rroKJ  """  of 
,„»  fr»d  UMHi-««r«  or  nti»  Thr«.  bi»  allnw 
.arirt)  111  tb»  ralioo  Tr..ui:t.«  bu'U  "  »J»"  "  " 
lmi.n»iWr  tn  eat  with  fert  in  the  '«■?  '«'  «"" 
tainll.ati.n      ua   draMlIU    f"-l   ""'       TH* 

BLU-BAR  ?£§>« 

b  now  mine  fwJ 
and  time  fur  hiin- 
At>-<u  of  farmrra. 
Ilullt  in  three  ali- 
e,  (,,r  40  Ki  »0« 
boris  —  and  earh 
tint  large  for  tba 
i.r(.-e  A  t»>«al  will 
tiliit  you  fuU  ia- 
turmall.in. 

The  Blu-Bar  IVIfj.  Ca        . 

O"'    E  ^ 

SYCAMORE.    OHIO        ^T 


Is  Every  Animal 
At  Its  Best? 

Don't  let  your  stock  lose  their  Summer's  gain 
through  November  neglect.  Your  animals  are 
now  going  on  dry  feed  — hay  and  grain. 

It's  a  big  change  from  the  succulent,  nutritious 
grasses  of  summer  pastures 
which    supply    the    needed 
laxatives  and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals'  bowels 
open  and  regular — drive  out 
the  worms  — keep  their 
blood  rich  and  keep  their 
digestion  good    by  feeding 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Keep  your  stock  up  on  their  appetites.  Don't  allow 
them  to  "get  off  feed"  and  in  a  run-down  condition. 

Condition  your  cows  for  calving  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  before  freshing.  Then  feed  it  regularly  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk.    It  lengthens  the  milking  period. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd. 
Here's  a  suggestion  for  your  guidance:  Get  from  your 
dealer  two  pounds  for  each  average  hog,  five  pounds 
for  each  horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest 
price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in  your  own 
town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who  refunds 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

25-lb.  Pall.  $2.28:  100-1  b.  Dram.  S7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,Ohlo 


DnHess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 


Dr.Hess  Pooltry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

will  start  Voor 

PnilctB  and  Moalle4 

Hcas  to  Layiaa 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  BERKSHIRES 

Saturday,  November  29,  1919 

At  ANNVILLE,  LEBANON  CO.,  PA. 


ra.otMi 
Dm.  uo-aw  >•" 


Kailway    Mail    Clerk    Examination 

Sn,»..      l'r.;.>re    for   thliu      Al«i    n.ir»'    f"*"'"-    *^": 

»niin»»lnn<     Krr-     tyioklrt    OM       IVVTTKHSON    «  IMI- 
SKItVUK    srll<M)I.,     U'W'hosler      >       ' 


«lT»^rT'X"'n  hy  younn  m»n  with  lifetlm*  "I*rl- 
ymSliM  Ad.  MMll  farm  tn  work  on  «h»r<-»_ 
llkTr  tram  of  homw      Woul<l  »»  "imna  ot  »•'''.  ^^T 


At   the   ..Id    Kreid,-r    H<rm,..,ead.    a    m.l. ,    -'""-i;-''    «'    Annvillc.    0   miles   southeMt 
of    r.lmyr.    atul    ::    mi'.os    northeast   of   Cmpbelltown. 

Entire  Herd  of  Purebred  and  Highgrade 
Berkshire  Hogs 

'}^^^:^Z:U^'x^"^tn::  i",":Tr.u,....  H.«hw«od   improver,   etc. 

Th,.  individual,  m  my  herd  h.vo  the  (treat  Hei-th  the  s,.rine  of  rth.  sti-o>iR  '.»ck. 
«:JdVr»1g"th.'.'vy  boned  legx;  in  f.ct.  .11  those  desirahle  Qu»l.t.os  which  ch.r.c- 
leriie    the    Berkshire    breed.  .   j         j    j. 

Purebred  hORs  bought  by  a  purchaser  from  a  d.»tancc  w.U  be  crated  and  de- 
livered to   K.   K.   .Station   free   of   charge.  „        .  .  » 

Annv.Me  ..  ..tu.ted  aloni.  the  Phil».  U  ^'^^^^^^',9  T'vl"  "d" We^tbouSd 
{^^j-rn^nVT-^n^^^  a^'u'??  a"  ^""w'^f  llV  ^\^^^A  ^^ha^^r, 
taken  to  sale. 

Sale  begins  at   1  o'clock  V.  M.  Sharp.     Terms  of  s.%>  are  ,:y-h 

HOWARD  B    KREIDER. 
S.  S.  BOMBEROER.   Lebanon.  Pa..   Auctioneer. AnnvlUe.   Pa. 


HAY 

W    0    rOWER  t  CO.        Ml  W.  13  SI.  Ml»  Tirt  H 

V  ar»  U»  lar.Mt  h»ndl«ri  of  commiMior,   bay  /^ 
*      "  trUur    N««   York;    If    you    h.»«   hay    to 

Y  4»«po»    of    eommunlcAtt    with    tiitm  w 


^^^^^        HAY 


PIPE 


dwiond    hand       I^r;:e    rtork    all  I 
ST7P«   furnished  with  rifw  thre»(h 
A   pn»plinc-v    Prompt    shipment. 
J   F  GrtftitH        416  M  yer  St    FMIl. 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 


CopyrigtUJ  by  P.  APPIKTON  &  CO. 


SYNOPSIS 

recorniie   the       ''"?"  ;, .'    „i,   .i.p     •Come 
and   al«o   not   to   frat*rn.«   *'^'  ;*'«   ,ie   visits 

rec«icniied  and  is  P'^»"  .  ,he  Minister 
for.  Grace  Van  Horne  ^"^  \^^^  „„,!  he 
meet  after  the  ">eet.nit  1^  .'^"^t"..'*,„,ve8  in 
"o^t.  'h:arn^N..''^•.e' VirfhU  -over  of 
KMtah.  

The  minister  Bhvit  the  door  behind 
his  departing  .uests.  ^hen  he  -ent 
out  into  the  kltcheh.  whithe.  the 
housekeeper  had  precedod  htm.  He 
found  her  standing  on  the  back  step 
looking  across  the  fields.  The  wash 
l)ench  was  untenant^. 

"Hum!"  mused  Ellery  thouRhtful- 
Iv  "that  was  a  (good  story  of  Cap- 
tain Mayo's.  This  man  Hatntuond 
<nust  be  a  fine  chap.     I  should  like  to 

meet  him." 

Kezlah  still  looked  away  over  the 
fields.  She  did  not  wish  her  employ- 
er to  see  her  face— Just  then. 

"1  thought  you  would  meet  him. 
,he  said.  "He  was  here -a  little  while 

ago  and  1  asked  him  to^ait.     I  «t.ess 

Zeb'8  yarn   wat   too  «»uch   for  ttim; 

he  doesn't  like  to  be  praised." 

"So?  Was  he  here?  At  the  Regu- 
<ar  parsonage?     I'm  surprised." 

"«e  and  I  have  known  each  other 
for  a  long  while." 

"Well.  r«n  sorry  he's  gone,  i 
th!i»k  I  should  like  him." 

Kezlah  turned  from  the  door. 

"I  know  you  would,"  she  said. 


rn.\PTER  vn 
In  Which  Captain  Hat  Picks  Up  a 
Derelict 
It   is  probable    that    John    Ellery 
never    fully    realized    the    debt     of 
gratitude  he  owed  to  the  fog  and  the 
squall    and    to    Captain    Nat    Ham- 
mond.   Trumet.  always  hungry  for  a 
sensation,  would  have  thoroly  enjoy- 
ed argulnjr  and  quarreling  over  the 
minister's  visit  to  Come-Outer  meet- 
ing, and.  during  the  fracas.  Keziah's 
parson    might      have    been    more    or 
less    battered.       But    Captain    Nat's 
brilliant   piloting  of   the  old   packet 
was  a  bit  of  seamanship  which  every 
man   and   woman   on    that    foam-bor- 
dered  stretch   of   sand    could    under- 
stand  and   appreciate,   and   the  min- 
ister's indiscretion   was   all  but  for- 
gotten In  consequence. 

As  for  the  Come-Outers.  they  pro- 
fessed  to  believe    that     their    leader 
had  much  the  best  of  the  encounter, 
so  they  were  satisfied.     There  was  a 
note  of   triumph   and    exultation     in 
"testimony"   given   on   the  following 
Thursday    night    and    Captain    Eben 
divided  his  own    discourse    between 
thankfulnes.s    for   his   son's   safe    re- 
turn and  glorification  at  the  discom- 
fiture of   the   false   prophets.     Prac- 
tically, then,     the  result  of  Ellery's 
peace  overture  was  an  increased  bit- 
terness  In    the   feeling   between    the 


two    societies    and    a      polishing    of 
weapons   on   both   sides. 

The     flats    fascinated    the    young 
minister,  as  they  have  many  another 
visitor  to  the  Cape.   l)efore  or  since. 
On  cloudy  days  they  lowered  with  a 
dull,     leaden    luster    and    the    weed- 
grown   portions   were  like   the    dark 
squares  on  a  checkerboard,  while  the 
deep   water   beyond     the     outer     bar 
was   steely   gray   and    angry.      When 
the   sun    shone    and    the    wind    blew 
clear  from  the  northwest   the  whole 
expanse   flashed   into   fire   and    color, 
sapphire   blue,   emerald   green,   topaz 
yellow,  dotted   with   white  shells  and 
aldaze  with  dia:iiond  sparkles  where 
the    reflected   lisht    leaped    from    the 
flint  crystals  of  the  wet.  coarse  sand. 
The  i)est  time  to  visit    the  flats — 
tide  serving,  of  course — is  the  early 
morning  at  sunrise.     Then   there  1^ 
an  inspiration  In  the  wWe  expanse,  a 
snap   and    tang   and    joy   In    the   air. 
Ellery  hps  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
a  before-breakfast  tramp  to  the  out- 
er bar  and  so  arose  at  flve,  tucked  a 
borrowed    pair    of    fisherman's    boots 
beneath   his  arm.   and.    withoiit  say- 
ing    anything    to    his     housekeeper, 
walked    down    the  lawn    behind     the 
parsonage,   climbed     the    rail     fence, 
and    "cut    across    lots"    to    ^he    pine 
grove   on    the    bluff.      There '  he    re- 
moved  his  shoes,   put   on    the   boots, 
wallowed      thru     the     mealy     yellow 
sand  forming  the  slope  of  the  bluff, 
and  came  out  on  the  white  beach  and 
(he  inner  edge  of  the  flats.     Then  he 
plashed  on.  bound  out   to  where  the 
fish   weirs  stood,   like   webby   fences, 
hi  the  distance. 

A  cart,  drawn  by  a  plodding  horse 
and   with   a  single  Individual   on   lis 
high  seat,  was  moving  out   from  be- 
hind  the  breakwater.      Some    fisher- 
man driving  out  his  weir,  probably. 
The  minister  had  been  on  the  bar 
a  considerable  time  before  he  began 
to  think   of  returning  to  the  shore. 
He  was  hungry,    but      was  enjoying 
himself  too  well  to  mind.     The  flats 
were  all  his  that  morning.     Only  Ihe 
cart  and  Its  driver  were  in  sight  and 
they  were  half  a  mile  off.     He  looked 
at  his  watch,  sighed,  and  reluctantly 
started  to  walk  toward  the  town;  he 
mustn't  keep  Mrs.  Coffin's  breakfast 
waiting  too  long. 

The  first  channel  he  came  to  was 
considerably  deeper  than  when  he 
forded  it  on  the  way  out.  He  noticed 
this,  but  only  vaguely.  The  next 
however,  was  so  deep  that  the  water 
splashed  In  at  the  top  of  one  of  his 
boots.  He  did  notice  that,  b'-rause 
tho  he  was  not  wearing  his  best 
clothes,  he  was  not  anxious  to  wet 
his  "other  ones."  The  extent  of  his 
wardrobe  was  In  keeping  with  the 
size  of  his  salary. 

And  the  third  channel  was  so  wide 
and  deep  that  he  saw  at  once  It 
could  not  be  forded,  tinless  he  was 
Willing  to  plunge  above  his  waist. 
This  was  provoking.  Now  he  realized 
that  he  had  waited  too  long.  The 
tide  had  been  flowing  for  almost  an 
hour:  it  had  flowed  fast  and.  as  he 
should  have  remembered,  having 
been  told,  the  principal  channels 
were  eight  feet  deep  before  the  high- 
set  flats  were  covered. 

He  was  In  for  a  w»ettlng.  that  was 
sure.  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  It.  so  he  waded   in.      The  water 


filled  his  boots  there,  it  gurgled 
iibout  his  hips,  and  beyond,  as  he 
could  see,  it  seemed  to  grow  deeper 
and  deeper.  The  current  was  sur- 
prisingly strong;  he  found  it  difFi- 
cult  to  keep  his  footing  in  the  soft 
sand.  It  looked  as  tho  he  must  swim 
for  it,  and  to  swim  in  that  tide  would 
be  no  joke. 

Then,  from  behind  him,  came  a 
hail.  He  turned  and  saw  moving 
toward  him  thru  the  shallow  water 
now  covering  the  flat  beyond  the 
next  channel,  the  cart  he  had  seen 
leave  the  shore  by  the  packet  wharf, 
and,  later,  on  the  outer  bar.  The 
horse  was  jogging  along,  miniature 
geysers  spouting  beneath  Its  hoofs. 
The  driver  waved  to  him. 

"Hold  on.  mate."  he  called.  "Be- 
lay there.  Stay  where  you  are.  I'll 
be  alongside  in  a  shake.  Git  dap, 
January!" 

Ellery  waded  back  to  meet  this 
welcome  arrival.  The  horse  plunged 
into  the  next  channel,  surge^  thru 
it.  and  emerged  dripping.  The 
driver  pulled  the  animal  into  a  walk. 
"Say,"  he  cried,  "I'm  cruisln*  your 
way;  better  get  aboard,  hadn't  you? 
There's  kind  of  a  heavy  dew  this 
mornin'.     Whoa.  Bill!" 

"Bill"  or  "January"  stopped  with 
apparent  willingness.  The  driver 
leaped  down  and  extended  a  hand. 
The  minister  took  it  and  was  pulled 
up  to  the  seat.  | 

"Whew!"  he  panted.  "I'm  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  guess  >ou  saved  me 
from  a  ducking,  if  nothing  worse." 

•Yes,  "  was  the  answer,  "I  would- 
n't wonder  if  I  did.  This  ain't  Sat- 
urday night  and  'twould  be  against 
Trumet  principles  to  take  a  bath  any 
other  time.  All  taut,  are  you?  Good 
enough!  then  we'll  get  under  way." 
He  flapped  the  reins  and  added, 
"G'long,  Julius  Caesar!" 

The  horse,  a  sturdy,  sedate  beast 
to  whom  all  names  seemed  to  be 
alike,  picked  up  his  feet  and  pound- 
ed them  down  again.  Showers  of 
spray  flew  about  the  heads  of  the 
pair  on  the  seat, 

"1  ain't  so  sure  about  that  duck- 
in',"  commented  the  rescuer.  "Hum! 
I  guess  likely  we'll  be  out  of  sound- 
in's  if  we  tackle  that  sink  hole  you 
was  undertakin'  to  navigate.  Let's 
try  it  a  little  further  down." 

Ellery       looked       his      com-panlon 

over. 

"Well."  he  observed  with  a  smile, 
"from  what  I've  beard  of  you.  Cap- 
tain Hammond.  1  rather  guess  you 
could  navigate  almost  any  wafer  hi 
this  locality  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather." 

The  driver  turned  In  surprise. 
"So?"  he  excalmed.  "You  know 
me.  do  .vou?  That's  funny.  1  was 
tryjn*  to  locate  you.  hut  I  ain't  been 
able  to.  You  ain't  a  Trumetlte,  I'll 
bet  on  that." 
"Yes.  I  am." 

"Tut!  tut!  tut!  you  don't  tell  me. 
Say.  shipmate,  you  hurt  my  pride. 
I  did  think  there  wa'n't  a  soul  that 
ever  trod  sand  in  this  village  that  1 
co.ildn't  name  on  sight,  and  give  the 
port  they  hailed  from  the  names  of 
their  owners.  But  you're  got  me  on 
my  beam   ends.      And   yet   you   knew 

me." 

"Of  course  1  did.  Everybody  knows 
the    man     that    brought    the    packet 

home." 

Nat  Hammond  sniffed  impatiently. 

-rm— hm!"  he  grunted.  "I  cal- 
Mate  everybody  does,  and  knows  a 
lot  more  about  that  foolishness  than 
I  do  myself.  If  ever  a  craft  was 
steered  by  guess  and  by  godfrey. 
'twas  that  old  hooker  of  Zach's 
t'other  night.  Well— Humph!  here's 
another  piece  of  pilotin'  that  bids 
fair    to    be    a    mighty    sight    harder. 
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Heave  ahead,  Hannibal!   hope  you'vt 
got  your  web  feet  with  you." 

They  had  n»oved  along  the  hedp'- 
of  the  Hat  a  short  distance  and  now 
turned  into  the  channel.  The  horse 
was  wading  above  its  knees;  soon 
the  water  reached  its  belly  and  be- 
gan to  flow  into  the  body  of  the  cart. 
"Pick  up  your  feet,  shpmate." 
commanded  Nat.  "You  may  get 
iheumatiz  if  you  don't.  Tbis'll  be 
a  treat  for  those  sea  clams  back  in 
that  bucket  amidships.  They'll  thi»k 
I've  repented  and  have  decided  to 
turn  'em  loose  again.  They  don't 
know  how  long  I've  been  countin'  on 
a  sea-clam  pie.  I'll  fetch  those  clams 
a.shore  If  1  have  to  lug  'em  with  my 
teeth.  Steady,  all  hands!  we're  off 
the  ways." 

The  cart  was  afloat.  The  hor«e. 
finding  wading  more  diflflcult  than 
swimming,  began  to  swim. 

"Now      I'm     «kipper    again,      sure 
enough,"  remarked  Hammond,  "Ain't 
gettin'  seasick,   are  you?" 
The  minister  laughed. 
"No."  he  said. 

••Good!  she  keeps  on  a  fairly  even 
keel,  considerin'  her  build.  There  she 
strikes!  That'll  do,  January!  you 
needn't  try  for  a  record  voyage. 
Walkln's  more  In  your  line  than 
playin'  steamboat.  We're  over  the 
worst  of  it  now.  Say!  you  and  I 
didn't  head  for  port  any  too  soon, 
did   we?" 

"No.  I  should  say  not.  I  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  wait  out 
there  so  long.  I've  been  warned 
about  this  tide.     I- 


"S-sh-sh!  You  ought  to  have 
known  better!  What  do  you  think 
of  me?  Born  and  brought  up  within 
sight  and  smell  of  this  .salt  puddle 
and  let  myself  In  for  a  scrape  like 
this!  But  it  was  so  mighty  tine  off 
there  on  the  bar  I  couldn't  bear  to 
leave  it.  I  always  said  fhil  goin'  to 
sea  on  land  would  be  the  ideal  way, 
and  now  I've  tried  It.  But  you  took 
bigger  rhanees  than  I  did.  Are  you 
a  g(M)d  swimmer?" 

"Not  too  good.  1  hardly  knoi* 
what  might  have  happened  If  yoj 
hadn't — ^ — " 

"S-sh-'sh!  that's  all  right.  Al- 
ways glad  to  pi-Jk  up  a  derelict,  may 
be  a  chance  for  salvage,  you  know. 
Here's  the  l:.st  channel  and  It's  an 
easy  one.  There!  now  it's  plain 
sallin'  for  dry  ground." 

The  old  horse,  breafhltng  heavily 
from  tiis  exertions,  trotted  over  thi 
stretch  of  yet  uncovered  flats  and 
soon  mounted  the  slope  of  the  beach. 
The  minister  prepared  to  alight. 

"Captain  Hammond."  4ie  s.iid, 
"you  haven't  asked  me  my  name." 

"No,   I   seldom     do     more'n     once. 

There  have  been  times  when  I'd  Just 

as  soon  cruise  without  too  big  letters 

alongside  my   figurehead." 

"Well,   my   name   Is   Ellery." 

"Hey?     What?     Oh.  ho!   ho!   ho!" 

He  rocked   back  and   forth  on   the 

seat.      The    minister's    feelings    were 

a  bit  hurt,  tho  he  tried  not  to  show 

"You  mustn't  mind  my  laughn  , 
explained  Nat,  still  chuckling.  "1* 
ain't  at  you.  It's  just  because  1  wa* 
wonderln'  what  you'd  look  like  if  ' 
should  meet  you  and  now— Ho!  bo! 
Vou  see.  Mr.  Ellery.  I've  heard  of 
you.  same  as  you.  said  you'd  heard 
of  me." 

Ellerv  smiled,  but  not  too  broadly 
"Yes."  he  admitted.     "I  imaginnl 
you  had." 

"Yes.  seems  to  me  dad  mention*'<l 
your  name  once  or  twice.  As  m"*-h 
as  that,  anyhow.  Wonder  what  he  <l 
say  If  he  knew  his  son  had  been 
takin'  vou  for  a  mornin'  ride"'' 

■Probably  that  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  left  me  wher« 
vou  found  me." 
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The  captain's  jolly  face  grew  seri- 
ous. 

"No,  no!"  he  protested.  "Not  so 
bad  as  that.  Dad  wouldn't  drown 
anybody,  not  even  a  Regular  minis- 
ter. He's  a  pretty  square-built  old 
craft,  even  tho  his  spiritual  chart 
may  be  laid  out  different  from  yours 
— and   mine." 

"From  yours?     Why.  I  supposed — 

"Yes,  I  know.  Well,  when  I  go  to 
meetin',  I  generally  go  to  the  chapel 
to  please  father.  But  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  a  confession  of  faith, 
I'm  pretty  broad  in  the  beam.  May- 
be I'd  be  too  broad  even  <or  you, 
Mr.  Ellery." 

The  minister,  who  had  jumped  to 
the  ground,  looked  up. 

"Captain  Hammond,"  he  said. 
"I'm  very  glod  Indeed  that  I  met 
you.  Not  alone  because  you  helped 
me  out  of  a  bad  scrape;  I  realize 
how    bad    it   might    have    been     and 

that " 

"Shsh!  shh!  Nothin'  at  all.  Don't 
be  foolish." 

"But  I'm  glad,  too.  because  I've 
heard  so  many  good  things  about 
you  that  I  was  sure  you  must  be 
worth  knowing.  I  hope  you  won't 
believe  I  went  to  your  father's  meet- 
ing with  any 
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"No,  no!  Jumpln  Moses,  man!  I 
don't  find  fault  with  you  for  that.  I 
understand.  I  guess." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  mind  the  fact 
that  I  am  what  I  am.  I'd  like  to 
shake  hands  with  you." 

Nat    reached    down    a    big    brown 

band. 

"Same  here,"  he  said.  "Always 
glad  to  shake  with  a  chap  as  well 
recommended  as  you  are.  Yes,  In- 
deed. I  mean  it.  You  see.  you've  got 
a  friend  that's  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
when  she  guarantees  a  man  to  be  A. 
B..  I'll  ship  him  without  any  more 
questions." 

"Well,  then,  good-by.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again  and  often.  And  I 
certainly  thank  you  for 


if  I  hadn't  been  picked  up." 

He  told  briefly  the  story  of  his 
morning's  adventure.  The  house- 
keeper listened  with  "growing  ex- 
citement. 

"Heavens  to  Betsy!"  .she  interup- 
ted.      "Was    the   channel    you    plan- 
ned  to  swim   the  one  at   the  end  of 
the  flat  by  the  longest  weir  leader?" 
"Yes." 

"My  soul!  there's  been  two  men 
drowned  in  that  very  place  at  half 
tide.  And  they  were  good  swimmers. 
After  this  I  shan't  dare  let  you  out 
of  my  sight." 

"So?  Was  It  as  risky  as  that? 
Why,  Captain  Hammond  didn't  tell 
me  so.  I  must  owe  him  more  even 
than  I  thought." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  do.  He  would- 
n't tell  you,  tha;  that  ain't  his  way. 
Deary  me!  for  what  we've  received 
let  us  be  thankful.  And  that  re- 
minds me  that  bi.scuits  ought  to  be 
et  when  they're  first  made,  not  after 
they've  been  dried  up  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  forever  and  ever  amen. 
Go  on  and  change  those  wet  things 
of  yours  and  then  we'll  eat.  Tryln' 
to  swim  the  main  channel  on  the 
flood!     My  soul  and  body!" 

"Captain  Nat  sent  his  regards  to 
you.  Mrs.  Coflfln."  said  the  minister, 
moving  toward  the  stairs. 

"Did,  hey?"  was  the  housekeep- 
er's reply.     "Want  to  know!" 


Have  a  Home 
the  Neighbors  Will  Envy 

IT'S  up  to  you  to  get  out  of  life  at  least  as  much  as 
you  put  into  it.     That's  a  duty  you  owe  yourself, 
your  family. 

Why  tolerate  a  dark,  gloomy  home,  when  it  would 
he  so  briglit  and  cheery  if  you  had  a 


Carbide"Li|^ting  | 


otf. 


an  J  Cooking  Plant 


•That's  all  right.  Maybe  you'll 
flsh  me  out  of  the  drink  some  day; 
you  never  can  tell.  So  long!  Git 
dap,   Gen'ral  Scott!" 

He  drove  off  up  the  beach,  but 
before  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
nearest  dune  he  called  back  over  his 
shoulder: 

"Say,  Mr.  Ellery.  If  you  think  of 
it  you  might   give  ray  regards  to — 

to er~that      lady     that's     keepln' 

house  for  you." 

Breakfast  had  waited  nearly  an 
hour  when  the  minister  reached 
home.  Kezlah,  also,  was  waiting 
and  evidently  much  relieved  at  his 
safe   arrival. 

"Sakes  alive!"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  met  him  at  the  back  door. 
"Where  in  the  world  have  you  been, 
Mr.  Ellery?  Soakin'  wet  again,  too!" 
Ellery  replied  that  he  had  been 
for  a  walk  out  to  the  bar.  He  sat 
down  on  the  step  to  remove  the  bor- 
rowed boots.  A  small  rivulet  of  salt 
water  poured  from  each  as  he  pull- 
ed them  off. 

"For  a  walk!  A  swim,  you  mean. 
How  could  you  get  In  up  to  your 
waist  if  you  just  walked?  Did  you 
fall  down?" 

"Not.  not  exactly.  But  I  waited  too 
long  and  the  tide  headed  me  off." 

"Mercy  on  us!  you  mustn't  take 
chances  on  that  tide.  If  you'd  told 
me  you  was  goin,'  I'd  have  warned 
you  to  hurry  back." 

"Oh,  I've  been  warned  often 
enough.  I  was  my  own  fait,  as  usual. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't  need  a 
guardian." 

"Humph!  well,  I  ain't  sure  either. 
Was  the   channels   very   deep?" 

"Deep  enough.  The  fact  is,  that 
I  might  have  got  into  serious  trouble 


CHAPTER  VIII 

In  Which  the  Parson  and  Mr,  Pep- 
per Declare  Their  Independence 

That  afternoon,   when  dinner  was 
over,  the  Reverend  John   decided  to 
make  a  few  duty  calls.     The  first  of 
these  he  determined  should  be  on  the 
Peppers.      Lavinia    and    her    brother 
had  called  at  the  parsonage  several 
times,    but   as   yet  he   had   not   paid 
them  a  visit.     It  was  not  a  ceremony 
to  which  he  looked  forward  with  de- 
light, but  It  must  be  performed.  Miss 
Pepper  had  hinted  several   times,  at 
sewing  circle  and  after  prayer  meet- 
ing, of  "partiality"  and   "only  stop- 
pin'    in    where  they    had   fancy   cur- 
tains up  to  the  windows."  So.  as  It 
could  not  be  put  off  longer,  without 
causing  trouble,  he  determined  to  go 
through  with  It. 

The   Pepper    house    was    situated 
just   off   the  main   road   on   the  lane 
leading  over  the  dunes  to  the  ocean 
and  the  light.     It  was  a  small  build- 
ing. Its  white  paint  dingy  and  storm 
beaten,  and  its  little  fenced-in  front 
yard   dotted   thickly  with   clumps  of 
silver-leaf   saplings.      A   sign,      nail- 
ed  crookedly     on   a   post.      Informed 
those  seeking  such  Information  that 
within  was  to  be  found  "Ablshal  G. 
W.   Pepper.   Tax   Collector,   Assessor, 
Boots  and  Shoes  Repaired."  And  be- 
neath  this   was   fastened     a    shingle 
with    the  chalked   notice.   "Salt   Hay 
for  sale." 

The  boot  and  shoe  portion  of  the 
first  sign  was  a  relic  of  other  days. 
Kyan   had  been   a  cobbler  once,  but 
It    Is   discouraging   to   wait   three  or 
four   weeks   while   the  pair   of   boots 
one  has  left  to  be  resoled  are  forgot- 
ten In  a  corner.     Captain  Zeb  Mayo's 
pointed   comment.   "I   want   my  shoe 
leather  to  wear  while  I'm   alive,  not 
to  he  laid  out  In   after  I  die  of  old 
age."    expressed    the   general    feeling 
of    the   village    and     explained     why 
custom     had     left     Mr.     Pepper    and 
flown  to  the  more  enterprising  shoe- 
maker  at   "The   Corners."      The   tax 
oollectorship  might  have  followed  It. 
but  here  Lavinia  kept  her  brother  up 
to  the  mark.     She  went  with  him  on 
his   rounds   and   it    gave   her   oppor- 
tunity to  visit,  and  afterwards  com- 
ment  upon,   every   family   in   town. 
(Continued  Next  Week.) 


Not  only  wouH  your  Colt  Plant  give  you  an  abundance 
of  the  prettiest,  brightest  light  in  the  world  for  every  room 
in  the  house  and  for  the  barns,  but  the  same  pas  cooks  the 
family  meals,  does  the  ironing,  eases  the  work  for  ever>  one. 

Young  folks  demand  the  modern  things.  Their  elders 
are  certainly  entitled  to  them. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  home-owners  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  Colt  Plant  gives  more  and  better  serMce 
at  less  cost  than  any  lighting  plant  on  the  market. 

Write  us  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  neighbors  who 
have  used  the  Colt  Plant  for  years. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.City 


^^The  Itef  Results 


from  your  fertilizer  will  he  greater 

if  you  use 

ROYSTER'S 


T9AOC  «A«« 


■  (CI»TCBCO 

The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

PhWadclLhia,   Pa..    Nov.    10,    1919. 
iPotatoes    have    liftn    arrivirn;    vory     freely 
UuriiiK    the    |>ast    week     but    tliere    lia«    been    .1 
very    active    ileuiaiiil    aiul    moviMiient    ami    lliu 
tnarket    is    sliowiiuf    very     little    ihaime    <:  J"; 
tlie     prires     uuoleil     in      these      ciiluiunB      lii.-.t 
week.       Tliere    were    in     tlie    nei;;lil>i)rti<X)J    of 
leo  car*  of   potatoes  on   trark    in  the   varimis 
yaidK  ut   the  opwnn,;  of   liusiness   toJay.    llie 
I'eiinnylvauia     polatoeK     are      Belhnj!       mostly 
from  4f.;.(>.i(a  2.90    |.er    i-.vt.,    with   some    extra 
(ancien   liriUKint:  a  iireinmiu  over  these  prues. 
IIXK   New    York    .state   st^Mk    i«    po-sibly    a   lit 
tie   lower   than   it   was   a   week    auo   with    sales 
raiiiring   generaWy    from   »-.J.-J.'>(o  J  .io   per  fwt. 
In  the  saik  stock   the  New  Jersey  Uiants  are 
sellinc     to    »     little     better      advaiitaKe      best 
briiiKiiig   to.lay    $A.Ti   per   l.-.O  lb.  saeWs.    with 
other    Krades    from    $:J.t}i)(.i  :i.li'.    and    No-    -  " 
ai    *'J.'J.">ui  •.:  .>o.      The   round    eloi-k    in    1501b. 
sacks,    remains    praetieaily    uiu-haiiied    at    *1 
«i4.l()    per   .vack.      The    Kastern    Shore    se.  oiid 
erop    i»    now    arrivni;:   quite    freely    and    lirii-es 
showinn  little  or  no   chanjte  friuu  last   week  « 
uU"t»tionR.   the   Hoonier*   briiiKH'i:   from  ».!.jIJ 
7<i  3  75    i.er    barrel    and    the    white    skins   from 
$4'ii4:i5.       The    potatoes    hauled    in    by    the 
nearbv    farmers    are   steady      at      9l»<'"»l  '" 
niosCly.    with   a  few   extra  taiiey  a  little  huh 
er 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  15,  1919 


cv,  #9;  Kinffs.  $5.50®«.50;  York  I-mperials. 
$3.50(<l7..'>0;  Twenty  Oiin<-<>,  »«/«*••.  ."•*>■ 
Lwi  Winesaps.  $7..'.0f..  8;  Hubbardsons. 
i*4.7.'i'(<ii7..''0;  other  various  varieties.  9*m 
7..5V 

Poultry 
The  market  on  fancy  heavy  live  fowls  is 
firmer  and  U«2e  i>er  lb.  huther  than  it  w«s 
«  week  ago.  Many  of  Ihe  supplies,  how 
eive.r  are  i-ominit  in  i>oor  condition,  heme 
thin  and  ulherwise  unattractive  and  the  mar- 
ket in  this  dans  oif  stock  is  low  and  irregu 
lar  .Supplies  of  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  are 
moderate  and  the  market  s.hows  110  notice- 
able change.  .\t  this  writing  i.rices  on  live 
pou'llrv  Jtre  alKiut  as  foHows:  Live  fowls, 
heavy.  .1.^(0  37c:  inferior.  ■ilf<t3*c-  fancy 
chickens.  3«(<i34c;  inferior  '24  rn  2Sc ;  roos- 
ters. -IKn-Me:  ducks.  28(fi34c:  Reese.  SCCaP 
30c;    turkeys,    33fri  3«c. 

The  supiJies  of  eggs  continue  light  and 
the  market  is  ruling  limi  and  active  with 
the  ofTeririgH  (leaning  up  from  day  -to  <lsy. 
While  prices  are  (luoted  as  practically  un- 
changed, we  wish  to  make  a  special  notice 
uf  the  fact  that  a  premium  is  being  paid  on 
strictlv  fancy,  well  known  marks  of  nearby 
eggs.  ■  Quotations  range  as  follows:  Ni-ajby 
current  receipts,  fi.Vc :  nearby  firsts.  07(1 
70e;  western  firsts,  63©  65c;  Western  extr» 
Ursta    67«. 


27c-    (owls,    19Ci'30c;   old  roosters,   20c;   tur- 
nkeys,   35c;    dressed    steady:    fowls,    24 (a; 360 ; 
old    roosters.    21(ii22c;       chickens.    24fi»)4ac; 
turkeys.  3:ii((i  4»c.  ,  ,      a         »^ 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.  I»ng  Island,  •» 
(<i  5.50  per  165  1b..  bag;  .lersey  No.  1,  ♦S.OO 
(<i  4  50  bag.  H<-ans.  green.  $l(rii4  basket:  dO.. 
lima.  $2>f<i  4  .Ml  basket  Uects,  $2r(i2..50  per 
barrel.  Carrots.  $Ui(^  per  bbl.  Cabhage. 
$;ir<i7  per  KKi.  Lettuce.  50c f«  $2  50  bas- 
ket. Toniato.^8.  $bf<i2  per  bushel,  New 
.lersey,    $  1 '11  -    carrier. 

li-ruit.  —  .Viiples,  Mcintosh.  ISWIS; 
Wealthy,  $4.5iK<(  C.50.  Uaildwiiw,  fidf 
7.50;    Northern    Spy,    $4^9. 


LANCASTEH  PEODUOE  MARKETS 


Sweet     i>otaloes     have    taken    quite    an    ail 

Tance    duriuic    the     |rast    week.      The    near.y 

Ke*     .lersey     grown     sweets     are     now    selling 

aeiierally   from    *!(..  1.25    per    H    basket    with 

some    fancy    house    or    sLTage    sweets   aroumi 

»1.40     i«r     S-buKket.       No.     "-s    are    selling 

from    40(a65c    per    % -basket.      The    Eastern 

Shore  stock  in  bsrrels  are  from  50r(ii7oe  per 

barrel    higher    the    sales    ranging    today    froni 

t3  75('i4.2j.       Southern    yams    shows    an    aU 

vance    of    about    2".    cents    per    barrel.      best 

■tock    now    bringing    from   t3(<!3.oO. 

Va«eUbl*s 

Gre*n  Beans  are  now   in  light  supply  most 

of    the    limited    arrivals    coming    from    aoulh 

Carolina.       These    are    seflling    froui    »-  -»^('' 

8.50   per   hamper.      .\    few    fu.m    Honda   sold 

■t    the    same    price.       Wax    beans    are  scarcer 

than    the    green    beans    but    sell   at    about   the 

same    range    .n    price.      There    !«.    been   qui  « 

an     advance     in     nearby     grown     bunch     beets 

during    the     iiasl    week     and     sale*    »re    now 

ranging  from  $3.5l.(..  5  pr   100  buiu-hs    Loose 

beefs   00    the  other    hand    are    rather   dull    at 

•  1  50«2  25      per      barrel.      Brussels     sprouts 

ire    not    very    plentiful    ««mJ    tlie    market    is 

higher.   204j  22e   per  Qi»arl  *>eing   the    prevail 

ini    nrice.     There   has   been    a  sharp   advance 

in   the   cabbage  market   since  our   last   report, 

and   »40    per   ton    was    reached  <or    best   Dan^ 

Uh       The   advance    in    price    ha.    brought  out 

i"re««d    supplies     s"    that    now    a    "•<;'"■ 

has    set    in    and    an    es»ier    tone    1.    prev.rling 

"this   writin,   l>.n..h   cabbage   "••',''»«•» 

43»<a35    per   ton,    and    l».«ie»  ic   at   $2ofe28. 

•  e.roy    ojrrot.  are  firmer  and  ».""''   ".grher. 

toote    stock   4n    barrels    now    selling    at    »2  2a 

ZT-ii\er    barrel    while    the    bunch    rarroU 

bring  2(n3c  per  bunch,     i^^"""*,*"  .'••'"'" 

ing    very    ordinary    quality    and    for    this   rea^ 

ISS    the    market    is    weak    with   sale,    ranging 

??"«u    »150(«3     per    crate    for    «>•«    Western 

New    York    atock.      Fancy    celery    is    firm   at 

35«.  bic     per     bunch    (or     the     ^"'''.'l    ''^1^. 

while   the    New    York  Wtate   rough   celery   srtll 

TrJm   U<a*   per   crate.  Cucumbers   ar«  «:arc. 

anT  readily    bring    from    »3  50(o  5    Per    »»»■ 

Lg  plant,  ar.  also  in  light  aupply  •n*  ***■ 

showing    good    quality    readily   firing    M.5<" 

5  50    per    box.       tfarlic     remains    steady    and 

unchan«ed    at    Uota  30c    per    H..      Horseradwh 

"a    Jca«e    and    easily    worth    »7r.,  10    per   W 

rel        Fancy     New     York     *tale    lettuce,    con 

"nue.    hnn    and    active    »\  »-"«i»,    'I"   **V 

with   the   hamper   bringing   fr.ra    fl.50ta3^^J 

The    Icel)erg    lettuce   is   showing   voor  ousfl") 

ind  most  sale,  are  around  »4  ver  box.  all  ho 

strictly    liancy     probably     would     »»;•"•     •J'; 

Fancy    lima    beans   are   selling   from  •3«a  J  jO 

pjr   basket.      Mu.broom.  show  a   big  ad  van'* 

over    last    weeks    price,    and    »-  ''    ?  11  "{..L 

readily  obtained  for  fancy  .10.  k   'n  3  "•  •^», 

k;,,        ()kr»    IS    scarce   and    wne    fancy    sold 

at   $34.4    per  crate      T.;.e  cold   weather  slMi- 

ulated  the  onion  market   and  prices  are  *«Aiy 

50   cents    per   sack   h.gl.er   «''*" /''I*' mT,(' 

week   ago.    sales  ranging   today    fr.  m   f3  7.>(.' 

Iso    per    sack.      .\    .«r   of    white    »Miilin«   on^ 

ton"   ^\d    thi.   morning    at    »3  25    Per    bo.hel 

crate.     Parsley  is  about  steady  »«',';*''? *^; 

r,er   hamper.      There  are   no  peas  here.  *ai»cy 

r.epper"  are  scarce.  The   ne.rby   .tock   i.  aell_ 

•n7   .11    th-    ••>     '"^'"*'i\V-  r'so  "pe 
with    Uncy    Southern    from    »17.(rt2  50      per 
rri?e.      iJm.ine    is    stcsdy    .t   the   nnch.nged 
price  of   »1  25M  1.50   per   b..x.      Radishes   ar. 

qu.VlVy  best  being  in  go.Ki  Remand  •'  2  ''"«• 
per   bunch  while   poor  are  hard  to  ••"  »»   »' 
Vhe  season  on  nearby  tomatoes  i.  at  an  ena 
T-Se    few    that    are   arriving   •»>"•',   •"'•''^re 
gul.r  quality    that    we  omit  A"''  •'•?""  /"^'irVs 
was    a    car  of    toroslo."    from    «  •l''"'-"" J^'^ 
morning  whieh  sold  at  »3  .H-r  lug.  Some  Ftor^ 
Td.  are    beginning   to   make  their    •m'""»" 
but   show  mo-Uy    t.-,   green   »  c<"|d.t.on.   Hot 
house   tomstnes   are  firmer   and    hfher      »^«l 
selling    at    3,»frt3J'-*c    per    lb.    "•  ^    the  «o^ 
2's    at    20f<t25c.      Psrsnips  are   rather  acarre 
,„d      w.irth     irom      »2 --.Ofo  3  25     I'"      h*"^' 
Whit.    torni,«    .how    a    very    »"»••    "»«'»". 
qualitv     and    rendition    and    .ales    »"'"■'"- 
Siade   all    the   way   from    15'..  40c    P"  .»»»"^' , 
The    New    .lersey    yrtlow    V^;": ,";. '^..'.V^' 
supply   and    .teadv   at   R..r'h  f  1    per    \l"'*^^ 
There    have    been    3    or    4    >••"    «'    ♦'"^'^[Sg 
Canadian    rutabagas    here    which    »"    "'"V"* 
from    tl  75^  1  90   per   cwi.    New   .Tersey   sijin 
acTi.  about  steely  at  4or«  ft5c  a,  lo  quality, 
rrniu 
Th.re    hsa   been    s    continued    strong   arlive 

deml:;"  foJ'atV.  '"d  »'<'■»•;'"'  Ts'^wUh 
to  rule  flrm  and  srtive  on  all  '",•""•.  j*,^;" 
strictly    f.nev    aPI^es  -possibly    a   l.ltl-   hig^her 

in  the  offerings  are  show.ns  "^"  "'';"," 
leakneMi.  price,  are  showing  f  ""'^'7;,, 
menf.  The  ses.on  on  gTst.e.  i.  at  »"  '" 
There  only  being  one  or  two  "l^.  '''l'  » 
th's  time  and  when  these  „re  rone  *^'  '^"^^^ 
will  be  <»veT,  The  hold..™  "'  '^•■" ,  "^V,**,; 
^wever.    »re    holding     them     A™     »'     "l^X 

higher  ,-ri,e,  *^^,:r:,^zr\:^''Z  \JC^ 
;9.-j/f;x':r^'^«-t,;:."'c^r 

Mlo^'in?    rno'e   "f    T)Tlce<i  ^..,,     (o  enri- 

"*,';r?  V    O^eeTillr-  •'  ^^^r  S.SO :   Extr.  Pan- 


I>ancaster.    Pa..    Nov.    10.    1919. 

Other  llion  a  two-cent  drop  in  Uie  ma- 
iority  of  tKirk  produ.-ls  on  the  staod.s  of 
county  butchers,  few  changes  were  made  in 
produ.e  quotations  h.-re  today,  alth..  the  egg 
market  was  firmer  and  remained  at  KO  cent, 
per  doien  thruout  the  trading,  hggs  which 
could  not  command  UhH  price  were  returned 
to  the  .farm.  _  ,    .,  ,. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butt''.  7.>c 
per  lb  :  country  butter.  7.'>c.  treah  eggs. 
HOC    per   doien;    duck    eggs.    60c:   goose   eggs. 

10c  each.  .         ,       ,  .  ,  •«  or/^, 

Poultry  — Pressed     old     chickens,     f  I.-.X0 

1.75    eai-'h:     dresaed    young    ohickeiw.    HScif.. 

fi.30   each.  ,         u        1      „. 

Vegetable*. — Beets.  5c  per  buni-h;  beans. 
1(K«  12c  H  peck:  tomato*..  lt>«i;'\'  ^\ 
lima  beans  20c  quart:  cabbage  5'f.  10c  hd., 
sweet  potatoes,  35c  ^  peek;  potatoes,  »1  «"i 
'rt  1  75  bu  :  do.  2.'i&30c  H  peck:  turnips. 
15c  %  peck:  .pitjach.  2ftc  H  peck;  lettuce. 
I".(ff20c    head. 

Prul,  _Apple«.  40(u\50c  %  peck;  pears, 
20O1  25c    H    peck.  ._  __  ,      . 

Orain      Market —Wheat.      •220    t«fr   bu  ; 
crn    fl  05:   oats.   75c;  rye,  •»1«0„   Timothy 
♦lay     ♦»    per    ton:    mixed   •hay.    926.    vrheat 
straw.   »H:   o»t  straw,  ♦lO. 
-♦• 


PITTSBUBOH  PEODUCB 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..   Nov.    10.    1919. 

Butter.— Creamery.  73.- ;  tub.  72c;  cook- 
ing.  56''n57c:    nearby   dairy.    OM(.i  69c. 

Cheese. — 'New  Y'ork  full  cream.  35®36c. 
Ohio.  34(.ii34V4c.  Wisi-onsin,  Swiss,  54((i:S5c. 
Philadelphia    cream    *l.00    per    doze^. 

Kggs. — Fresh  seleit.  7(r(.i  72c.  Candled 
storage    55(.i  57c.       Sloraiie.    52f.i53c. 

Potatoes. — Kound.  »4(<i4.50  per  150  lb 
•ack.  Onions.  $4.5l>(i(  H  sack.  Cabbage.  *l'.i 
1  25  bushel.  Lettuce.  Ni-w  Y'ork.  t2.50fti) 
3  box.  .Sweet  poUtoes,  Jlf.i  4.25  barrel. 
Cauliflower.  $3(<i3.25  tmshel.  Turnip., 
$1.7.'>((i2  bu.  Celerv,  35C.i  50c  .loieii.  Beans, 
wax  and  green,  jafri  3.-i5  buJiliel  Squash, 
eocfiijl    bushel.      Beets,    new.    20(<i  30c   d.is. 

rruit. — .Apples,  ^l.jdr.i  2.50  bushel.  Quin- 
ces. -$2  25'Vi  2.75  lnish0l.  (Jrapes  New  Y'orli 
sUte  4  quart  basket,  3»(«  40c.  Chestnuts. 
15c  pound. 


white  bominy  feed,  nominal,  all  in  100. pound 
sacks.  Cottonseed  oil  meal.  »79;  .linseed  oil 
mean,    $80.    in    loo-poniid    sacks. 

Hay  and  Straw. — OfTeriiiss  are  somewhat 
heavier  at  most  harbor  points,  there  is  a 
ii^ht  tendency  toward  aii'iiniulatioti  anil  una:" 
ket  and  is  rather  easy  in  tone.  Laie  aalc- 
"f  No.  1  timothy  are  reported  at  $35,  ami  -t 
IS  doubtful  if  that  price  can  be  excciiled  now 
ut  any  harbor  |M)int.  The  embargo  on  th- 
New  York  Central  is  causili;.'  a  dei-rea.se  of 
new  invoices  on  that  road,  and  tin-  Lon. 
Island  Railroad  is  not  issuing  ))ennit«  f"r 
Hiishwick  station  at  present.  Rye  straw  i 
slow   and    rattier   easy. 

Hay. — No.  1  'large  bales,  $35  ton.  No  2 
$32fri34  ton:  No.  3,  $20^32:  shippisi - 
$27'./ 29  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mixed, 
$:13   ton.     Clover.  No.   1,   mixed,   $3lCT32, 

Straw — ^Per  ton,  No.  1  rye.  $14(ffl5:  No 
1.    oat,    $15. 

Wheat— No  2  red,  »2.37V4  :  No.  2  hai-1 
winter.   $2  3TH. 

<"orn — N...  2  yellow.  $1.72%:  No.  3  y.: 
low.ll  71%. 

Oats. — No.  3  white,  •81% ;  No.  3  white, 
eOViC 

Rye. — Export,   $1.53. 


LIVESTOCK 


YORK  PKODUOE  MABKBTS 


liMi«Mt«r,  P»..  Nov.  10. — Oatfle. — R(s- 
c«4pU,  4,863  head,  against  5.910  head  last 
Monday.  Market  dull,  but  prces  steady; 
good  to  prime  »teers,  i$14.2..ti'(I  16;  medium 
to  giwd  steers,  $12.75  (.i  14, '.Jo ;  common  to 
medium  steers,  ♦lofcr  12.75 ;  choice  to  prime 
heifers.  $12. 5ll6i  13.25 ;  good  to  choice  hei(- 
ers.  $1 1.2J(.r  IJ.JO;  lair  to  good  heifers.  $10 
(u  11.25;  common  kinds.  $7.5(»C.iS);  g.'od  to 
prime  cows.  $9r.rll,50;  'fair  to  good  cows. 
$7(iitt;  medium  to  fair  .-ow-.  $tKrt  7  ;  common 
to  mediiiiu  cows.  $4  (.16;  g<K>d  to  choice  bulls, 
fJOCa  11.5(1;  fair  to  go. id  buWs,  $«f.ilO; 
common  to  medium  bulls,  $0.5ii(.i(«;  good  to 
choice  oxen,  $10fcil2;  fair  to  good  oxen. 
#ii(nlO;  common  to  medium  oxen.  $0  •>  i* . 
calves,  $14f<i  16;  choice,  calves.  $14(<i20: 
good  feeding  steers.  $12f'i  13.-J5 ;  conim.m 
feeders.  $.<f<i  10. 50;  good  stocker  steers,  $10 
« 11.50;  common  kinds.  »»i''t,7.75:  good 
stock    heifers.    $9(iilO;    comraou    grade.    $6f.i 

7.50.  ,  ... 

Hogs. — Beceipla,  560  head;  market  fairly 
active;  -prices  steady:  good  to  prime.  $15.50 
61  1-6.25;  light  to  medium.  $l*r.i  15;  rou^ha. 
$13.SO&i.l4:   stag*  to  sows.    $12'<i  13. 


PITTSBUnaH   HAT  AND   OBAIN 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.   10.   1919. 

Ilnv. — No.  1  timothv.  $28. 50©  29;  No  2. 
$26..50(^r27;  No.  3.  $24(fi25;  No.  1  ligiit 
inixH.  $27rt2S:  No.  1  clover  mixed.  $20 
(ii  39  50.    New    N".    2    clover   mixed,    $25(5 -J^. 

Straw. — Receipts  of  straw  very  li^ht.  o:il. 
a  few  cars  arrived  duriiie  week.  Buyers  ar'« 
a. -live  in  securin;;  winter  s\ii.\rties.  Marke'. 
advancing. 

No.  1  oat,  $12.2-.r..  12.75:  No.  2.  $11.75'.. 
12  25:  No.  1  wheat,  $12.25 W  12.75 ;  N>.  2. 
$11. 75r,.  12.25;  No.  1  rye,  $12.75(<i  J3  2.' ; 
No.    2,    $12.25^12  75. 

Ear  Corn  - — Receipts  and  demand  are  both 
light,  not  mui-h  trading.  buyers  anticipat- 
ing lower  market.  New  No.  2  car  corn  of 
fered   at  tl  :to   per  bushel. 

Oat». — Better  feeling  on  oats.  Receipts 
light,  demand  rno.l.  The  market  is  advanc- 
ing. No.  1  white.  78c.  No.  2.  77(S'77»ic: 
No.   3.   -white.    7."»fti  76c. 


York.    Pa.,    Nov.    10,    1919. 

The  markets  are  unsaltled.      Much  produce 

is    very    short    yet    the    price    would    '"dicate 

an    abundance        ««»•*'>•«  ^»"'"""'''„T 

with    alt   other   linea  of    produce   at    a  stanq 

■till 

v'pnte.  are  expected  to  be  much  lower  than 
now    Vet  we  cannot  see  how  this  can   be  con- 
sidering the   t*ices   paid   in  the  orchard.. 
Eggs.     75(<t7Hc    I>r    dnsen 
Bu,,,, —Coontrv.    60fti«5c    lb.;    separator. 
65&70C    lb.:    milk,.     10c    quart. 

Poultry —Hens,  22(fc24c  lb.;  springer.. 
24c    lb  ;    dressed.    75o(.i  $1  75    each 

Vegetable.  — Potatoes.  .15r«  3.5c  V^  P^^^ 
$1  50  bu  :  cabbage.  3(o  «c  head;  lettn<e,  2 
fa  4c  head :  >>eets,  5c  l»x ;  radiahes.  5c 
"unch:  onion..  .5c  bunch:  15fi.2.v  H  peek; 
Ihna  beans.  15f,i25c  quart:  """P. l-t""-  »« 
^fi20c    qusrt:    celery.    3(rt*«c    stalk:    Urd.    38 


Chicago,      111  — Hors— Recci|rt».      M.OOO; 
estimated    tomorrow.    4"..oiMi;      steady    to    15c 
higher;    hu,lk.     $14  9or,<  15.4-1:       ««l'-.?J-\;^.?- 
heavy     $15  U»(<i  15  40  :      ni.-dium.      $15  Hi'.. 
115  50:     light.     $15.10(«  1-5.40:       light     lights. 
$14. 85(>i  15.25;    heavy    (lacking   sows,    woooth. 
$14  75(fil5;    n.ackini;     »owi*,       rough,     $14.40 
(i(  14.75;    pigs.    $14. 65^1  15  10.      Cattle — Re 
ceipti,   31,000;   estimated      tomorr.iw,    15,000, 
arm-    beef    steers,    medium    and    heavyweight, 
ohoice    and    prime,    $17  7.->(.i  1 7  9o  :       medium 
and    good.    $10. Hji'o  17.75 ;    common.    $J*  65H' 
lO.M;    light    weight,    good    to    choice.    $14.25 
(a)10  75:       common      and    medium.      ^7  75fa 
14  25;     butcher    rattle.       heifers.    $fir<i  14.50; 
cows     $6.5ilfrf  13;    canners   and  cutters.   ».>  50 
(■rt6  50;     veal    <alv.«.     $17  5l>f.i  18.50;    feeder 
steers.     $7f<il3:     stocker    steers.    $ft'>ilOM; 
Western     range     steers.     $7  5llf<i  15  25 ;     cows 
and      heifers.       $«  50ft.  12  50  ^•"'"•.-^Jn' 

ceipts     4rt,000:    estimated    tnmorr.>w.    25,000: 
unsettled:      lambs.     $12rrt  14  60;      culli      sod 


PHII.AI>EIJ>HIA  DAIRY  MARKET 

Phrladelphia,  P».,  NoT.  10.  1919 
Butter. — Receipts.  1.298  tubs.  The  Pre- 
du<  e  Exchange  was  close<l  and  there  was  Hi- 
tle  trading  on  th,-  street.  The  market  wa« 
quotahly  unclninged  but  had  a  weak  under- 
tone and  sale,  in  some  instances  were  noted 
at  slight  concessions  from  quotations  Fol- 
lowing were  the  -i.rices  quoted:  Pre«h. 
solid  packed  creamery,  fancy,  high-scor- 
ing goods,  71fii73c,  the  latter  for 
jobbing    .ales;     extra.     70c;     extra   firMs,    *<5 

ft^rfi7c;  firsts,  57(»61c;  seconds.  53 (S  56c : 
sweet  creamery,  choice  and  fancy,  72®  74c: 
*air    to    good,       fil(o70c;    ladle-packed,    as    to 

quality.    tftftSlc:      packing    stock,    46«  48c: 

fancy     brands    of     nearby     t.riiits    johhine    at 

7iK<i78c;    g<«d    lo    choice,    66C<i75c;    (air.    60 

...  «4c. 

Cheese. — Pirmly  held.      Quotations  were  as 

follows:      New   Y'ork    whole-milk    flats,   fancy. 

33(i?33<4c;      fair      to      good.      3mW33Hc; 

Wiscon.in,       whole-milk    flats,     fancy.       SB'S 

33H-e:   fair  to  good.    31<fi32c;   jobbin?  »«le« 

of  fancy  roods,    34$i  35c. 


'■■ -—     ■.!----•     •.-;,..      tnfni^i-       %L    neck-  unseiiiea ;      lamos.      »•-•■•  !••«■■,      • -■--      — - 

(o42c    pound :       turnips.     '"/"  |2^,,  ^.?'r,o^  common,    $«.5ornn75:    ewes,    medium,    »ood 

spinach,    lOe    V4    peck;    applebutter,    4:.«' -.oc  ^™"^„|,.J"  ,„ -.if„^  jS :    culU   and  comoion, 

""^it. -.\pple..    IseSOc    %     peck,.     $»(*  $3fa6.50,    breeding,    $6.5(»ft,  11  75. 


rruits — .\ppie8.  uwjut  -rm  .•;■'--•,  '  i. , 
3;  ,™r  buahel:  ..ear..  10c  *ox :  15c  H  peck: 
auince.     h/h  10c   each 

"Retail  Grain  Market —Wheat.  $2.40:  corn 
$2%als.   $1:    rve    $1  0»:    bran,  $3  per  cwt., 

middlings.    $3  50   cwr  -tt-v—.       «o«)o- 

Wholesale  t*r.in  Market— Wheat  $2  20, 
corn.  $160;  oaU.  »0« ;  rye.  «1.45,  \>nm. 
$47   per   ton;    nriddlings,   $08   per   ton. 


BALTIMOSE    PBODXTCB 


BalUmorc,    ild.    Nov.    10.    1919. 
Creamery,      western   fancy,      69(0 


70c        choice,    68  ft  69c      pound    print*,    70fi 
71r'    .Nearby    roll.,    45(&46c;      P.iry    pr.nU, 

*'Kggs'^— Slate  Pennsylvania  and  nearby 
r,5r,"6c.  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  65 
(n  i>6.         Southern     62(«'63c. 

Live  Poultry  Springars,  30c  p.-und;  old 
ro^Mers  2or.>Mr  old  »"•«•  ■\"'-  '^  •  ^^Z^l 
yong,  2'«ft'3fV:  do.,  poor.  24W2j.  .  guinea 
fow.s.' 9i)c'n*l  00  ..inr/iat" 

Orains— Bag  loU  by  .ample.  *--^*'"l\ 
wheat,  new  No  1  red,  $2  30  do  ,  No.  3. 
$••32  garticky,        $2.18:     ,  Corn,        $L50 

O.t.     .undard    w^hile.    OOftidc;      rye,    near- 

'"■-Hly'I-No"  1  timothy.  ♦31/.0  ton;  do. 
slandird.  $ao  50  ^-"^  ■:>'};'  '^^"^'"^if^. 
«>ftft  30  ton  Olover,  mixed.  $27  M  ^  27-?,. 
fed   ?ve    .traw,    $14  50.    Wheat    straw     $12'.. 

sacks  $55:  white  middling.,  per  ton,  n 
"o^und  ^acks.  $67  Quotations  on  City 
MtHs   feeds   are  jobbing    price. 


F.a.t  Buffalo.  N.  T..  Nov.  19-^»«»i'-T- 
Receipts.  6,600:  .ctlve,  rood,  2  >«.S0c  high- 
er- common,  steady ;  prime  ateers,  $14.50''. 
17;  shipping  .tears.  $15  Sl'/n  16;  butchers. 
$10r>il5;  yearlings.  $14^15  '"''••"••*'';; 
$12:  cows,  $t50f<il0  75;  i.uIK  $«  SOW 
10.50;  Blockers  and  feeders  *'*'^'J',?n^ 
freah  cow*  and  springers.  $rt5M$170; 
ralvea     recefi.ts.    1800;    stesdv.    $5ro  19. 

Hogs  -Receipts,  17  600;  ••»»<•>•.*'?■'''• 
mixed  yorkers  light  do  and  I"««-  •>'V^*' • 
rough..  #13 'o  13  25:  slags  $»'"  11  •'50^  8heep 
and  I^mbs— Receipts  15,000;  laml«,  r.c 
lower:  lambs.  $8^^14  25:  yearlings  $. '■. 
10  50;  wethers  $»'n9  50;  ewes,  $3'n«. 
mixed   sheep.   $8  2.V0<8.7S. 


NBW  YORK  MIXJC  MARKET 

New  York  City.   Nor.   10.   1919. 

Recei|>ti  ahowed  a  slight  decrease  ard 
with  good  demand  in  all  i»arts  of  the  city 
•tirplus  has  entirely  disspi.eared  Driver^ 
of  miflk  wagons  have  demanded  and  received 
incr.-ased  -vages  whi.-h  has  resulted  in  an  ad- 
vance in  price  cif  all  grades  to  the  consum- 
er.. Orade  A  lioltled  n  now  20  cents  •l>er 
quart  in  this  city:  grade  B.  18  cents;  loose 
milk,  l*''!  15c.  The  November  rate  t"  the 
ahipper  in  200-mile  rone  for  3  percent  milk 
is  $:i.33  per  100  His  ;  or  s1k)uI  7  2  cent* 
per  quart;  3.06  percent  milk  is  $3  57 :  4 
percent  milk  it  $3l*7i3.  or  about  6  cents  •per 
qusrt.  ,       ,^  , 

Receipt,    of    milk    and    cream    In    •«0-<l"«''„ 

rsns   for   the  week  ending  November  8,    1919 

were  as  (.rilowt: 
Railroad 

Erie       

Huwinehanm 

West    Shore     

Lackawanna     

N.  Y    Central   (long  haul) 

Ontario 


Kairtern  Hoe  Markets  — Buffalo. — Steady. 
-^15  25f..  15  75:     $15  50.:.  15  60. 

PitUlmrrh — Slow  and  bower. — $1j"' 
15.70;    $15«ri  1«. 


Lehigh     Valley 
New    Haven 
Pennsylvania 
Other    Hources 


MEW  TOBK  PRODUCE 

New   YorrcTtT.    Nov.    10.    1919. 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AHD  GRAIN 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Nov.  lo.  1919. 
Baled  Hay  snd  Straw  —Receipts.  10« 
ton.  of  bav  and  4  cars  of  straw  ^he  bet- 
ter rrade«  firmly  held.  ^Timothy  hay.  No^  I. 
$.34-  excepli..n»l  lots  higher.  Nn  2  $2«M 
30:  No.  3.  $24'..27:  rlovermixed  h«^^  ''«» 
mixed  »2Hro  30  :  No  1  n»:xed  $26^27. 
TtAw.'  No.  1  straight  rye.  $14.y»'„15;  No  2 
do  $13'>i  13  511:  No.  I  tangled  rye.  »14 : 
N.;     2   do      $12  ■-'>'"  13;      No     1    xvhest    »«»■»*• 

,  3..?ofii4-  No  2  "Jo   »'•-•;•"/' ".^o^'r.ir 

oat   strsw.    $14.50«'.15:    No.    2   do.    $12.5o(r, 

"m-.n— Quiet    hut  steady       We   O'^*'- ^'''; 
Infs     lim    arrivi'     im-IudinL:    sacks      Sntt    win 
l^l    hrl^     we-tern     in    10"  lb.    Mcks.    jhT    ton 
»4«r,;^?:    r,%i.'g    bran,   in    100-lh.    sacks,    per 
ton,    $45<S4f.. 

-♦- 


Same 


Totals 
week    last 


year 


Milk 
,    43.482 

7.524 
,  13.fi2o 
,  56,372 
,  13.%,«47 
,  45.71.5 
.    4.5.652 

6  024 
.     11982 

5.800 

.371.918 
.350.390 


12,20C 
10  015 


TOBACCO  MARKET 


«„„,, steady     receipts        8.462       tubs; 

6',7"fiJ.4c      ."  king   stock,      current      make, 
»^'»Kir,s-*r?Jgursr:      receipt.       ««•*--«; 

rred   browns    and   mixed    colors_  7  1  o  T-c 

Cheese— Firm  receipts.  5  171  l'":"^'  "«" 
whole  milk  flat-,  current  J^^e  ,;.ec^K  3  4 
',.  33c:  do.  .v..rsEe  run  ' '  ^  "  V.  ^eelVls 
w^cs'emilk  twins  crrent  maVe  -pedals. 
•»1  1',  rn  3'e-    do      nversee    nm     .Jle 

Poultry  ^Li»»     ••"'«»•:      "»"'•*•"' 


<)p.-i 


MEW    YORK    HAY    AND   GRAIN 

Hew  York  City,  Nor.  10,  1919. 
w„rt  — TThe  market  for  niill  feed  de^ 
tXh.wI  »  somewhat  stiffer  Ion.,  towsrd  the 
Jweof  last  weeV  due  l.r<.eh  «"  '7',"'7, 
.are  to  sell.  I.arire  quantities  of  fe.^l  are 
beHeved    to    be   owned    by    commi-slon    h...|ses 

bl:::s:'orx  ::i,;:!!r";^;d:;;:'";e;: 
J^Snr^^-:  ir  br.:rvt;_,  m.- 

.ii;7,„.     «%4      in     1"n  .K>unil     siirV-^       r.-.l     (log. 

vS     nominal      in     loo  ....,ind     .ick«-       We.t- 

noin.o..  ,,4.^o(r.  15:    standard    mid 

'a"„:,     «'o-  Xir    mMdIing.     $5«»-    red    d"e 

n,...,t       Oif   feed     «2«'^.0:    TVf    e.-dd'""".   '?■'- 


The  leading  event  of  the  •week  w«i  the  •». » 
of    a    large    ,K.rtion    of    bhe    <>''•%';'"';•      |A 
.ame    was    estimated    a      some    12.000    Mse- 
the  purchase   being   made    after   a   «"""♦   »23!, 
inveitigalion     whi.h.    led      to    <l«'     ^nowled-C 
that     the     i.rod.ict     is     of     %^'-,f'-"^^J''J^i   U 
worthy   of   the   reputation   of    the    «""    »";'.,, 
hougiht     it.       It     is    said     Ihot     the    same    wH 
be  read>     for    d.-l.v.  ry    l-y    the    m-w    .v-*;    f^; 
prices  of   sales    were  not   '■'•l«rle.l       >'-  •« 
were    rcorted     in    Pennsylvania    '!'7'.   ''"": 
r  continuation  .f  ti,..  -1-»^1'"  >j  *''"  VtW  lat- 
isted    iHlween    buyers    and    sellers    J}^''.^^, 
cr    h"ld    that     with    hail.ut     tobacco    eeH^- 
\\\u<r..  ,2   per  cwt     the  -""''..'fy^.^^^^^trS:! 
command    .o.isi.l.-r.lny   '""'"■. '"V /^ripper. 
offer    more    than    $15    t-'r    cwt     f'-r  ,» '•»"';~„ 
,,nd    «.me    $3    less    for    «"-'•"    "V    to  gi^w 
be  seen   would  be  quile  V''';""; ',';';  ,.,';„f   the 
ers.       II    now    seems    lil-.^ly    that    "   ",'     "„„' 
crop    will    be    'Ti.rehoii.ed    and    held    tW    «» 

ss  that   ..f 'list   y.-ar       In  the  ^^  "'",";,   ,n,^. 

ity  m,.-',   of   11 r....   h,.1   1>-^" /'''''  '^.'u  «it 

ranein;.'    from    «11    to   »:i .    >»-'^.  '  *' cordfli    »« 

l„v,u»bt     »I1     I..     15     '••'n'^^Ver    cr"d«.    M.l-' 

the    extent    of    damrigc      »'"  1".  f '?"„„   («r 

at   from    »25    t„    »1.    ••,'■.;  ■Xtswerr sold  »: 

fancy   "^-'■■"^i  ""'''    ,  '  '%o"^   ,nd    10:    $2' 

$20    snd    5;    »■>:<    and    «;    $- •    »'%^l  ,„a  « 

';,)    v.     !»30  snd    10:   «2->  and    '     »-,', 'JitinTi 

",e       In    the  C«poe.-ticnt    va^ev    '1'^   •'J^^iod 

was    mu.h    the    vime    as    •"    Pf," ■';:.':  >:„"/     for 

-.mounts     |..    one    of     watchful     *•'""„ 

omething    to    d..velop.      ^Vi.h    an    ex.;  n 

grown    crop    here    as    elsewhere    er<  »    \, 

^t    .ell   unle.s    fair   pric.    are    to   1 


pxoenvlvw'^^ 


pbttin- 


' 


November   15.   1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


2,-433 


ENGLAND    INCREASES    FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


Thirty  thousands  trained  artisans 
are  prepared  to  leave  Germany  for 
Mexico. 

Previous  to  the  recent    war    Eng-         The    housinR    situation    in    Berlin 
land  depended  almost  entirely  on  iin-    has  become  so  acute  that  the  muni 


preliminary  result  of  its  investiRa- 
tions  the  department  offers  the  fol- 
lowiiiR  caution  to  farmers: 

Mucli    of    the     present     speculative 
activity    lias   been    due   to     the     fact 


tance  lo  farmers  who  have  other 
coinmodiies  to  send  to  market  by 
express,  or  goods  to  return  to  city 
merchants.  The  rules  will  not  per- 
mit  the   use  of   paper    wapping      for 


portation  for  her  food.  Crop  produc-    cipallty    is    renting   cells   in    the   old    that    speculators   have   been    able   to    packages  over   25  pounds,  nor  of  or- 


tlon  was  largely  academic.  England 
believed  that  she  could  buy  her  food 
cheaper  than  she  could  grow  It.  Then 
suddenly  there  came  the  war,  and 
with  it  the  German  submarine.  In  a 
frantic  effort  to  counteract  the  sub- 
marine, every  effort  was  bent  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  crops,  par- 
ticularly the  cereal  grains. 

To  the  casual    observer    It    would 
seem   impossible   to  affect   the  situa- 


city  jail. The  Nation's  Business  for  catch   some   farmers   unawares,   buy-  dinary   paper   boxes,   wrapped  or  un- 

November.  ing  their  farms  at  a  much  lower  tig-  wrapped,    when    the    weight    of    the 

ure  than   was  jiistiiied  in   relation  to  contents  is  over  that  limit.  For  ship- 

THAT  GERMAN  SURPLUS  prices  in   adjoining  regions.     There-  ments  over   25   pounds,   wooden   con- 

fore  you  should  be  careful  about  sell-  tainers,   of    flbreboard,    pulpboard   or 

German  goods  h;ive  been  said  to  be  ing  to  a  speculator  who  is  buying  to  corrugated  strawboard  containers 
stored  in  large  (luantities  for  export  sell  again.  If  it  is  worth  more  to  of  specified  test  strengths,  are  re- 
al the  first   possible  moment.     A  de-  him  It  probably  may  be  worth  more  quired. 

vastating  torrent  has  sometimes  been  to  you.      If  you  own  a  farm  and  de-  This     standardization    of    express 

predicted.  s're  ^o  continue  farming  be  very  sure  rules  will  pace  the  express  service  on 

England    officially    holds    another  before  selling  that   you     can    obtain  the  same  basis  as  freight,  so  far  as 


can    obtain 

ir"   IT  «".r^  ^e  (bP  MthVr  In  so  short    view.     The  President  of  the  Board  of    out    of   the    proceeds  of    the   sale   as  the  character  of  the  cartons  used   is 

tlon  one  way  or  me  omei   m  ».»  mm.  ^  jt*.... 

felt    Trade  says,  '•Beyond  a  comparatively    good  a  farm  as  you  have  sold.  concerned.     In  fact,  the  new  express 

If  you   desire   to  purchase  a  farm,  rules  were  modelled  on  those  of  the 

he  any  accumulation  of  goods  in  Ger-    you    should    be    very   sure     that     the  railroads  and   rotiiiire  the  same  kind 

many  ready  for  export.     Tli'-ir  costs    price  you  pay  is  fully  justified  by  the  of  containers,  except  thauin  the  ex- 
press service  a  wider  latitude  is  per- 


a  time.     Certainly  the  Germans 

that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  were    small  quantity  there  does  not  seem  to 
contident  that  England    would    soon 

But 


be  on   her  knees  in  starvation. 
England  did  not  starve. 

Germans  probably  believe  that  the 
submarine  blockade  broke  down  or 
was  less  efficient  than  hoped  for. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  case,  but  cer- 
tainly Germany's  failure  to  starve 
England  wan  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  way  th<-  English  increased 
Lome  production  and  cut  down  the 
necessity  for  importation.  Here  are 
the   tigures. 

Before  the  war  the  I'liited  King- 
dom imported  7  8  percent  of  Its 
wheat  and  flour,  and  62  percent  of 
its  total  cereals.  In  1918.  however, 
the  percentage  ligures  fell  to  64  per- 
cent and  44  percent  respectively,  in- 
dicating a  most  notable  increase  in 
domestic  production  secured  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  Furth- 
ermore, the  domestic  production  of 
meat  was  considerably  Increased, 
with  the  exceptions  of  bacon  and 
hams,  butter  and  cheese.  It  .seems 
that  under  war  conditions  these  pro- 
ducts, derived  from  animals  which  In 
the  main  compete  with  man  for  cer- 
eal foods,  could 
economically. 


niitted  in  the  size  of  the  carton  used. 
The  new  regulations  are  embodied  in 
Supplement  No.  5.  to  Express  Classi- 
fications  No.  26,  copies  of  which  may 
be  secured   at  any  express  offlce. 


A  BIG  CROP  OF  POTATOES 


are  enormous 
great  fall  In  productivity. 
not     be     produced    no   great    manufacturing   activity   In    mal 


Over  16.000  worth  of  potatoes  from 
15  acres.  It  doesn't  sound  possible; 
yet  that  is  what  actually  happened 
this  year  on  the  Wni.  H.  Hart  farm 
in   Dutchess  Co.tnty,  N.  Y. 

The  variety  of  seed  that  produced 
this  large  crop  was  Spaitldlngs  Rose 
No.  4,  from  Florira.  The  seeil  was 
brought  up  north  2  years  ago  and 
jiianteii  on  the  Hart  farm.  The  crop 
of  potatoes  resulting  from  this  orig- 
inal planting  was  used  as  the  seed 
for  this  year's  crop  which  gave  such 
remarkable  results.  Mr.  Hart  says 
this  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  in 
farming  which  is  a  sure  enough  rec- 
In  addition  there  is  a  probable  net  earnings  of  the  farm  ommendation  for  he  is  a  veteran 
There  is    when    conditions    become   more    nor-    farmer  and  one  of  the  big  fruit  men 


Successful  Trappers  and  Their  "Catch" 


Germany.  Industry  is  not  moving  bi.i         «e  careful  that  the  buyer  of  your 


of  Dutchess  County. 

Under  Mr,  Hart's  system  of  hand- 


Business  for   November. 


third   of   the   total    imports  of  meat.  

except  bacon  and  hams.     Of  this  last  ^ 

the   Inited    States   stood    far    In   the  ANIMALS     AND     HUMAN   BEINGS 

lead,  sending  to  the  United  Kingdom  

practically  four  times  as  much  as  all  Virtually  all  the  diseases  affecting 

other  countries  combined      The  Indi-  human     beings     reach     the     United 

cations  are  a.so  that   for  some   years  States.      Only    one-half   of    those    af- 

to  come   we  must  continue  to  export  fecting    animals    prevail    among     us. 


Be  cautious  about  speculating 
yourself.  Especially  do  not  buy  on 
a  narrow  cash  margin  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  you  will  be  able  to 
sell  axxA  obtain  the  necessary  means 
of  settling  your  contract.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  effect  a  sale.  A  land 
"boom"   may   collapse  suddenly. 


food  across  the  water. — S.  I.  C. 

LITTLE    STORIES    OF    THE    NA- 
TION'S BUSINESS 


While  few  human  diseases  are  abso- 
lutely rooted  out.  several  animal  dis- 
eases have  been  completely  overcome 
In  this  country  and  others  are  In  a 
fair  way  toward  eradication 


IMPORTANT    TO    EXPRESS 
SHIPPERS 


which  is  80  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide.  Despite  the  large  size  of  the 
bin  the  crop  was  so  large  this  year 
that  it  was  hard  to  accommodate  It 
all. 

Blight  caused  some  trouble  this 
year  on  this  farm  as  well  as  in  the 
surrounding  country  but  constant 
and  careful  spraying  kept  the  rot  in 
check. — H.  T.    B. 


CARE  OF  SQUASH  AND  PUMPKINS 


With  the  close  of  the  active  build- 
ing season  the  United  States  faces  a 
housing  shortage  equal  to  the  needs 
of  4.000.000   people. 

Florida  is  spending  more  thaif  $2.- 
000,000  on  new  hotel  work  in  prep- 
iratlon  for  the  greatest  tourists'  year 
In  history. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  Intimates  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country  will 
need  approximately  5.000.000  tons  of 
'teel  rails  during  the  next  twelve 
nionths. 

Five  hundred  Armenian  women, 
employed     by     the     American 


Preparations   are  'being     made     to 
The  size  and  strength  of  men  and    put   the   new   express   packing    rules 
women  are  about  the  same;   but  our    jnto  effect      on     December     10.      the 


aids  in  nature. 


Few  people  seem  to  know  how  to 
keep  squash  and  pumpkins  for  all 
caVtie  are  steadily  becoming  larger,  date  authorized  by  the  United  States  winter  and  early  summer  use.  but  it 
our  horses  stronger,  our  chickens  Railroad  Administration,  which  re-  can  be  done  with  but  little  troikble. 
*iandsomer  and  more  productive  of  cently  approved  the  new  require-  Always  keep  them  in  a  dry.  frost- 
eggs  \nd  the  advance  Is  not  due  to  ments.  This  is  regarded  by  express  proof  room.  The  top  shelf  in  a  pan- 
natural    evolution    but     to     artificial    traffic  offlcals  as  one  of  the  most  ef-  try    is   generally    a    good     place     for 

fective  steps  taken  to  safeguard  mer-  them.      Paint    them   over     with     one 

chandise  in  transit  by  express  since  coat   of   shellac,   and    never    let     the 

the   unification    of  the   various  lines  stems  get  broken   off  as   that   would 

Into  the   American   Railway   Express  allow    disease    germs   to    get    a   foot- 

the  farm    Company,  which  is  agent  of  the  Gov-  hold  at  once      On  this  account  never 
ernment      In    handling    the     express 
business  of  the  entire  country. 

While  they  will  not  affect  the 
heavy  movement  of  perishable  farm 
products  by  express,  as  such  traffic 
usually    travels    in    crates    and    bar- 


BEWARE  OF  "LAND  BOOMS' 


The  serious  question  In 
land  "boom"  in  the  Corn  Belt  States 
and  other  sections  Is  whether  the 
Red  prices  of  farm  products  will  remain 
Cross,  have  built  100  miles  of  stone  at  their  present  levels.  The  Depart- 
foads  in  Mesopotamia  and  recon-  ment  of  Agricultiirp  is  making  a 
Mructed  several  steel  bridges  within  careful  Investigation  of  the  present 
the  past  four  months  to  facilitate  movement  of  prices  with  a  view  to 
transportation  of  Red  Cross  supplies,    determine  Its  probable  effects.     As  a 


lift  them  by  the  stem.  A  dark, 
damp  place  is  sure  to  cause  them  to 
rot. — E.  M.  L.  B. 


The  good  dairy  farmer  will  feed 
his  land  as  well  as  hs  cows.  Home 
rels.  the  new  packing  requirements  .grown  feeds,  especially  silage,  help 
will  be  of  much  Interest  and  Impor-    the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 
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Tennsylvania  Farmer 

MORE  ANSWERS  TO  "BACHELOR" 
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DarahU-DURHAM 
Hosiery  is  a  prodaei 
of  industrial  democ- 
tacy^never  of  Child 
Labor.  Wt  have  no 
ilrike*  or  lockouU. 


(Continued  from  Page  20.) 
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Full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear 


HERE  is  comfort  (or  cold 
weather.  Durable-DURHAM 
fleecy-lined  Hosiery  ia  warm,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  the  sensible 
hosiery  for  winter  wear.  Every  pair 
ha«  soft,  thick,  fleecy  lining.  They 
have  the  strength  to  give  long  wear 
— and  stay  good-loolting  through 
many  wearings  and  washings. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  in- 
cludes not  only   Fleecy-lined   but 
other  styles  for  every  member  of  the 
farnily— for  work,  dress,  of  play 
(or  every  season  of  the  year.     The 


children's  stockings  are  made 
doubly  strong  to  stand  the  hardest 
wear  and  tear.  Styles  for  men 
and  women  include  all  fashionable 
colors  and  come  in  all  weights 
from  sheer  mercerized  to  the  heavy 
fleecy-lined. 

Every  pair  is  extra  sUongly  re- 
inforced at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Legs  arc  full  length;  tops  wide  and 
elaiAic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked. 
Soles  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless 
and  even.  TTie  Durham  dyes  will 
not  fade. 


There  are  girls,  as  well  as  ■boys, 
we  well  know,  who  will  leave  the 
farm  for  the  city,  in  quest  of  more 
excitement  and  the  brighter  lights, 
in  preferencce  to  the  farm  and  will 
not  come  back  however,  attractive 
the  farm  may  be.  They  have  no  love 
for  the  pure  air  and  songsters  of  the 
country.  But  this  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  so.  I  believe. 

Too  many  young  people,  both  male 
and  female  consider  the  farm  a  place 
of  drudgery.  This  is  not  true  If 
there  is  more  than  the  accumulation 
of  money  urging  you  on  for  the  farm 
can  be  made  into  the  happiest  of 
homes  since  music,  books,  flowers 
and  conveniences  are  to  bo  had  for 
the  farm  home  just  as  easily  as  for 
the  city  home  and  are  within  the 
reach   of  any   young  coiiple. 

If  I  can  trust  to  Fate  I  hope  she 
has  designed  for  me  a  place  on  the 
farm,     in     preference    to    a    nursing 

I  wish  we  could  hear  from  some  of 
our  other  young  farm  friends  on  th-. 
subject  and  get  their  views  on  the 
matter. — A  Farm  Lass. 


DURABt:E    ^„, 

DURHAM  HOSIEFY 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  and  k>ok  for  the  trade  mark 
ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You  should  be  able  to  buy  U  at  any 
dealer's.  If  you  do  not  6nd  it.  please  write  to  our  sales  department, 
6d  Leonard  Street.  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Durham  Hosiery  MilU,  Durham,  N.  C 

Sale*  0«ic«t  88  Uonard  Street,  New  Yoik 


A  I  P 
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ONHAI-r    TMC  OIL 


FHOM  KEROSENE 

Beats 

Gas  or  Electric 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  saving  cns-Hslfop 
oUTG^vmiSSt  snd Wing  University  t«M  P«>**ih»woo. 
Serful  new  Aladdin  nearly  five  timea  aa  efficient  as  bj»t  romKl 
SSt^l^flame  lamp..  Burns  §0  hetirs  on  ens  gsllon  cob^ 
laonkSene(coalK)U).  No  o«lor  smoke  wno^.  i»  jpjmpjng 
no.  easy  to  operate,  won't  explode.^  WON  GOLD  MfcOAi-. 
GUAKANTm).   Prore  for  yourseU,  without  nak.  by 

TEN  NIGHTS  FREE  TMAL 

that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  If  not  —tt^.  re- 

rp»i?s^wtiTo?svE"rM«o-&sryA£^D.??. 
GET  yovtts  free:  ^\:;:r.<?^it?^ 

^^^  "        "     -^ 1^      I  >....«       If.  that 


In  that  way  you  may  get 
your  own  without  co«.  .«  i"o  ""«  and  write  us  quidi  fw  10 
Bay  mum.  TIUA1.0PF««  and  leam  howto  K«°"«^5^ 


whom  customers  can  be  referred.    ."  ...—.•.-,  i--  r-r- 
uVowSwithout  CO*.  JBeJhe  firrt  and  wnte  us  quidi  fw^ 


Agents  Wanted 


dar*  trtU  •nd  OtVII  WW  wbi  yon  \imam»  a  awrtbotor. 


A  Real  ''Snow  Mobile'' 

Fire  Fly 
Coaster 

Length,  32  in.;  Height,  6  m.;  Width,  11  in 

Send  us  4  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  or 
to  Jan.  1,  1921  at  75  cents  earh  and  we  will  send  you  a  Fire  Fly 
coaster  as  a  reward.  Given  with  a  single  subscription  and  $1.50  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Fire  Fly  coasters  have  flexible  spring  steel  runners.  This  enables 
one  to  guide  the  coaster  by  the  steering  bar,  curving  the  runners  to 
right  or  left  as  desired.  No  more  wet  feet  from  steering.  Oct  busy  at 
once  and  secure  one  of  these  sleds. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  Sonth  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


We  Are  Drifting,  All  Right 
I  am  like  some  others.  I  always 
Intend  to  live  on  the  farm.  A  few  of 
the  young  people  oat  here  would 
rather  live  In  the  city  than  on  the 
farm.  But  that  Is  not  the  way  wltn 
me.  It  Is  much  pleasanter  here  In  the 
summer  or  any  other  time  with  the 
birds  and  flowers  and  in  the  fall  with 
the  fields  of  ripening  grain,  the  ap- 
ples and  all  other  fruit  to  take  care 

of. 

As  for  town  life,  my  big  brother 
has  to  go  to  work  when  the 
whistles  blow  and  can  not  go  home 
until  after  they  blow  at  night.  Here 
on  the  farm  we  can  do  as  we  like. 

I  had  a  little  experience  living  In 
town  with  my  brother  and  going  to 
school  and  was  glad  when  Friday 
night  came  so  I  could  go  home  again 
out  m  the  country  so  I  could  drive 
either  the  nice  horses  or  the  auto 
to  attend  Orange. 

Out  this  way.  my  friends  from 
the  city  enjoy  coming  out  here  in  the 
country  for  two  weeks  or  more  for 
their  vacation,  to  they  could  enjoy 
the  strawberries  and  other  nice 
fruit  that  are  raised  on  the  farm. 

It    is   nearly   time    for    the   young 
folks  In  town  to  want  to  come  out  In 
the  country  for    a    nice    slelgh-rlde 
and   also  enjoy  having   a  party   and 
have   warm   sugar,   wax    or    oysters. 
Grange  orchestra  furnishes  music  for 
entertainments.  The  majority  of  the 
girls  around  here  would  rather  read 
Btorv   books  than   to  do   fancy   work 
or    plav     the     piano.     Feeding     the 
chickens,      loading  hay   and   digging 
potatoes  is  nicer   than  being  a  shop 
Kirl   and   living  In  town.— A  Young 
Maid.  Bradford  County,  Pa. 


November  15.  1919 

farm  life,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
conveniences     that    we    should  h;:ve 
around   our   home.      My   parents   are 
getting  old   and   seem    to    have    lost 
their  pride  In  fixing  up  the  home  and 
keeping  It   repaired   aa  It  should  be 
to  make  young  people  feel  happy  on 
the  farm.     So  I  have  become  discour- 
aged and   sometimes  think   of  going 
to   the   city   and   take   up  other  em- 
ployment.    If  I  should,  it  would  not 
be  because  I  don't  like  the  farm,     I 
Just   love   the   farm    and    the   horses, 
cows,  chickens   and    everything   that 
lives  on   the  farm.      I   never   become 
lonesome.     I  don't  see  how  any  one 
can  get  lonesome  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in   their   work.     The  work  on 
the   farm    is    a    pleasure   to   me,   out 
among  the  chckens  and  cows  and  dif. 
ferent  other  kinds  of  farm  work.     I 
think  a  country  home  with  city  con- 
veniences would  be  gieat.     The  farm 
Is  the  only  happy   place  on  earth  to 
live.      I    think    the   reason   so   many 
girls  go  to  the  city  is  because  they 
want    to   live  on    the   streets    in    the 
height    of    fashion,    with    paint    and 
powder   on    their    face,      and    attend 
the  movies  and  different  other  places 
of  entertainment  regularly.     If  they 
stay  In  the  country  they  d.wi't  have 
so  much  time  for  that.     It  Is  about 
the  same    with    some   of   our   young 
men,  they  want  to  go  to  the  city  and 
work  6  or  8  hours  a  day  and  loaf  on 
the   street    the   rest  of  the   day   and 
smoke    cigarettes.      I    don't    think   a 
country    girl    should    marry    a    man 
raised    In   the  city   or   a   young  man 
raised  on   the   farm  should   marry  a 
city  girl  if  they  want  to  become  suc- 
cessful farmers,  and  live  happy  and 
have  a  happy  home. — Fulton  County 
Girl. 


November  15.  1919. 


VennsyXvania  Farmer 
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Satisfied  on  the  Farm 
I  am  a  reader  of  your   paper  and 
have    read    with    Interest,    the   letter 
written  by  a  young  man  from  West- 
moreland County.     His  letter  brings 
up  the  subject  of  why  the  young  peo- 
ple   leave    the    farm     especially     the 
girls      I  think  this  a  very  interesting 
subject  as  the  most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple   have    gone    to   the    city    to   seek 
emplovment.      Not  only  the   girls  In 
our  county,  but  the  young  men  also 
hnve  I'-ft  the   farms.      I  am   a  farm- 
e''^  d-^nghter.  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  am  still  living  there  but  I  have 
.hecame    somewhat    discouraged    with 


Hits  the  Bachelor 
Somehow  the  remarks  on  work  for 
farm  women,  on  page  396,  seem  to 
have  gotten  on  my  nerves.  For  the 
sake  of  the  girl  who  would  otherwise 
be  the  victim  I  hope  the  bachelor 
with  those  ideas  always  remains 
single. 

It    seems    as    If    a    man    must     be 
along  in  years  whose  mother  was  a 
young  girl  in  the  days  when  women 
walked  or  rode   horse  back.      I  have 
heard   of  my   grandmother    (whom  I 
can    Just    dimly    remember)     riding 
horseback    in    her   younger   days  but 
I    very    much    doubt    If    my    mother, 
who  is  nearly  74  years  old.  ever  was 
on  a  horse  in  her  life.     We  have  Just 
one  neighbor  who  has  electric  llghU 
and    he    Is   an    agent    for    the   plant. 
Most   of    us   clean    and    fill    dirty  oil 
lamps.      We   use   foul   smelling  coal 
oil   called    kerosene,   too.      I   have   a 
washing     machine     and      a      carpet 
sweeper  but  any  one  but  a  bachelor 
would  know  that  much  rubbing  must 
still  be  done  on  a  washboard  like  our 
grandmothers  used  and  much  sweep- 
ing must  still  be  done  with  tlie  an- 
tiquated   broom.        Also  neither  my 
machine    or    my    sweeper    will     run 
themselves.     We  get  water  by  going 
to  the  well  ten  rods  away  and  pump- 
ing  It   or   by   dipping   it    out  of  the 
rain  barrel.     My  little  neighbor  who 
does  my  washing  when  I  don't  do  It 
hasn't   even   a   rain    barrel.      By  the 
way,  she  Is  one  of  those  "dear  beau- 
tiful   girls"    and   a   brand   new  baby 
girl  was  born   to  her  the  other  day. 
When  the  new  arrival  was  five  days 
Old   the    dear    beautiful    girl-mother 
got  up  and  began  doing  the  work  for 
herself,   two   men.   and  three  babl^ 
Why''     Because  no  one  else  could  W 
found  to  do  it.     I  called  on  this  girl 
and    while   we    visited    she   held  on* 
very  tiny   future  farmer  on  her  laP 
tin    the    father   came    with   the  wee 
new  fnrmerette  who  wanted  "moto- 


BETTER  LIVE  STOCK  EXCURSION 


The  Better  Live  Stock  F:xcurslon 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chester 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Thursday.  No- 
vember 6.  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  200  enthusiastic  farmers  and 
members  of  hoys'  clubs  of  Chester 
County.  The  first  stop  was  at  High- 
land Farms  where  Berkshire  swine 
»nd  Jersey  cattle  were  exhibited. 
The  farms  consist  of  350  acres  of 
rolling  land  devoted  largely  to  the 
jrowing  of  corn  and  alfalfa.  The 
milk  is  retailed  in  West  Chester  for 
14  cents  per  quart. 

The  second  stop  was  at  the  Math- 
ers farm  where  Southdown  and  Dor- 
let  sheep  are  being  bred  and  fancy 
winter  lambs  produced.  At  this  farm 
pure  bred  sheep  and  grades  were 
compared  and  different  types  of  ani- 
mals exhibited  showing  the  fallacy 
of  breeding  scrub  animals  with  a 
riew  of  marketing  the  product  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  cross  of  Dor.set  ^ 
ewes  with  Southdown  rams  is  used 
for  producing  fancy  winter  lambs. 
These  lambs  are  ready  for  market  at 
an  early  age  and  possess  the  quali- 
ties so  much  in  demand  from  the 
critical  trade. 

The  third  stop  was  at  the  farm  of 
Ohas.  J.  Garret.     This  farm  consists 
of  n.'^  acres,  about  90  acres  of  which 
ire  kept  under  a  six-year  rotation  of 
corn,     wheat,     clover      and      alfalfa. 
Three  silos  are  used  to  preserve  the 
corn    crop   for   feeding.      Mr.    Garret 
gave    a    brief    talk    explaining     the 
blood   lines   of   his  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  and  had  some  of  his  best  ani- 
mals brought  out  for  inspection.  The 
itudy  of  the  sires  and  their  offspring 
was  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  visitors. 
The  fourth  stop  was  at  Greystone 
Farms    where    luncheon    was    served 
and  an  Inspection  made  of  the  large 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle.     Dale  Andrews 
In  charge  of  the  business  end  of  the 
farm   gave   a   brief    talk    concerning 
the  Individuals  used  in  the  herd  and 
explained    the    methods   of    breeding 
practiced  to  produce  high  class  ani- 
mals of  the  breed.     President   Munn 
of  the  American   Jersey  Cattle  Club 
gave     a    short    address     urging     the 
farmers  of  Chester  County  to  use  bet- 
ter sires  and   raise  the  average  pro- 
duction of  their  herds. 

The  final  stop  of  the  day  was  at 
Delchester  Farms  where  Percheron 
boraes.  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Berk- 
ihlres  swine  were  the  center  of  in- 
ttrest  for  the  visitors.  Th<'  farm  con- 
itatg  of  about  1200  acres  of  land  de- 
roted  principally  to  growing  feed  for 
the  live  stock.  The  manager  of  the 
fum  took  great  pains  to  show  the 
different  animals  and  explain  their 
lines  of  breeding  to  those  present. 


THE  50- H.  P.  UGHT-SIX 

Judge  It  by  Its  Performance 

THIS  Studebaker  LIGHT-SIX  proves  its  splendid 
design  and  quality  on  the  road.  Even  when  speed- 
ing at  50  miles  an  hour,  there  is  no  discomfort  or 
unpleasant  vibration;  it  drives  steadily  and  hangs  smoothly 
to  the  road. 

Add  to  this  the  responsive  motor,  its  economy  and 
flexibility;  the  sterling  high-quality  throughout  and  the 
beautiful,  clean-cut  design  of  the  whole  car— both  mechan- 
ically and  in  outward  appearance— and  you  will  know 
why  enthusiastic  owners  call  it  "The  Ideal  Five-Passenger 
Six." 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1665 


4//  priots  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


THE  BIG-SIX 
$2135 


The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit,  Mich.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  Walkerrille.  CuiuU 

Addntt  all  corrmtpondmncm  to  South  Bond 
Ask  any  Studebaker  dealer /or  a  demonstration  tide  in  this  LIGHT-SIX. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  CORN  SHOW 


The  annual  corn  show  of  Delaware 
County  will  be  held  in  the  Media 
Armory,  December  5  and  6.  The  show 
*lll  be  under  the  atisplces  of  the 
•Delaware  County  Agricultural  So- 
t'rty.  The  show  this  year  will  be 
•wtter  than  ever.  This  will  be  true 
because  there  will  be  a  greater  va- 
riety of  garden  and  farm  products 
placed  on  exhibition  this  year  than 
»v«r. 

Another  feature  this  year  will  be 
"he  awarding  of  cash  and  merchan- 
•"se  prizes.  This  was  the  practice  in 
former  years,  but  during  the  war 
fibbons  were  awarded.  While  corn 
'hia  year  is  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
'*t  it  will  not  deter  farmers  and 
Wrn  growers  from  displaying  their 
product.  Grange  and  fruit  displays 
*lll  also  be  features. 


Did  you  ever  use  a  nutcracker  as  a 
«rench?      Try   it   the   next   time   you 
"ive  a  screw-top  can  or  bottle  that 
.•»n't  yield  to  other  methods. 


R.  K.  TIRES 

ARE  BEST  IN  WINTER 

Any  tirf  r»n  Krform  on  U  *»JT  roid,  but' 
il  tiKf«  •  romh.  frown,  bv4  roid  to  tXinw 
\mt  )ii«  how  i:n<»l  ttie  R.  K.  Tir«  l«  K»- 
treaded.  double  rhaia  ititck«d.  nadf  nf  nnt 
rUM  rasini;it  and  materitla.  an  R.  K.  Tirt 
Il  a  dri*nd»lilr.  KM)  i«r!»nt  »«rTl(^  worker  - 
and  UK  tardrr  tb«  (ola«  lb*  bMUr  It  workil 

UuarantMd.    of  roorM— erni    at 

Ui««   lltUa   prim: 

SIsa           Prlea  Sin  Prlea 

30x3          t  «.S«  3«i«          $11  00 

Ml3  1-2       7.M  34l4  1  :  i:  50 

3n3  13       too  3.'>l4   1   :  1300 

31x4             10.00  3«x4  12  14.00 

34x4             10  00  3-.X'.  linn 

33x4               10  50  37l-  14  nO 

Add  tl.OO  to  tb*  »b«v«  for  Non-Skid  Ttr* 

J   prroant  off  for   raaii   with  ord«r. 

10    pcrnent   dfpoalt    raoalrMl    «1UI   all   C.    O.    D. 

ordara 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  N*.  BrMd  S«..  PhUadelphU,  Pa. 

SttJ  It   Jttripllmt  lm»kl'l  •nJ  prict  lilt. 
C^oJ   Trrrilorij   Open  for   Lict   Aitnti. 


World's  Best 
Roofing 


•^^••'  ^%^aP'Ji 


■  ^.^.z-'^^^''4lWm 


Fr«ICht 
Paid 


GOOD  OmO  FARMS  i^j-^^^  ^%'rJs 

furniib  thrm.  thd  beat  In  Obin  at  fmm  tino  an  wm 
ui>  I  ba>«  fann*.  tbere  Is  no  b«tt«r  and  will  taka 
mortKasF  ha<'k  for  half  at  0  p^rrent  on  lone  tlma. 
J.  B.  eSPV.  Room  303  Aread*  BIdf..  Colwmbw.  Obi* 


..^"  ao»t»r  Metal^ShinalMi.  ^'^^'^^  J^^^, 
nted  Slandin*  Seam.  Painted  or  GalTamiad  Koor- 
fncTsidinal^aUboard.  I'aioU.  »tc  .d.rert  to  jrou 
at^ia^Bottim  Fartory  t>nrr.._  PoajtiTdy  (rateat 
aff«  arar  aada.    W«  P»»  •*•  "•!«**. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cMt  laaa-  ootlaat  tbr**  ordinary  roofi.    No  pamtmc 
^Travair^.  GoarantMd  ret.  flr«.m«t.lighlmng  proof. 

Free  Rtefini  l«ek 

Oat  oat  •endfrfullT 
low  pric«J  and  freo 
aamplaa.  W«  sell  dl- 
ract  to  you  and  aare 
you  money-  Aik  for 
Book  Na.   113>1- 


\  UORSK  <  .\N  TK.WKI.   WIIKKE  A>' 
AlTO-MUUILt.  (.1>XUT  OU 

Often  In  the  deep  anowa  of  winter  an 
autumoMIc  cannot  get  through  the 
drifta,  but  the  horae  can  travel  any- 
where If  he  can  i'-iure  footing. 
There  la  Jujt  one  thing  will  Insure  aafe 
tooting  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
lime,  no  matter  how  ley  or  allpp'-ry. 
and   that   la   the 


LOW  racn  CAUSES 


LAweat  prieea  on  Rcady-Made 
Fira-Proof  StaelGaragaa.  Set 
op  any  place,    Send  poatal  for 

iiMin»ip^»"    ' 


FREE 

Samples  & 

Roofine  Boor\ 


H 


ARBISONS*  NOBSCBIE 

fni«TfMaBKld««fnsBOTrk«r    ' 
Paacb.  aavla.  P«ar.  PluB.  «Mrry 

OMalae  (m. 


»i«»Va«nrJti^Tpti«f.  njj*'«j^' 


s 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
aion  ;  a  hur- 
ried trip  to  — 
the  doctor,  an  Imi'oriant  rail  to  town, 
a  load  of  vrodu<  e  to  be  dnlwered  — 
your  hnrae  l.i  ready  when  you  are  ready 
The  wlae  horse  owner  will  g^i  t.)  hl.'» 
hori«e  ahoer  rurly  ami  have  the  aafe. 
reliable  REI>  TIP  StlOES  put  on  Then 
he  can  lauirh  «i  the  weather  No  aleet 
atorm.  no  audilen  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  REI>  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adiuated  In  20  minutes, 
and  he  Is  ready  for  the  road. 
Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
REU  TIP 

THE    NEVEKSLIP    WORKS 
New   Bmnnwlrk,   N.   J. 


I     II 


tl>  I' 


Say  you  .saw  the  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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■6AUMAYS 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 


• »  J,  .1  , 
November  15,  19lil 


Kovember  15,  1919. 


in    the   conservation    of    all    neccssl- 

ties;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  are  being  urged  to 
grow    more    corn,     wheat,     beef    and 

Rfrt«  and  that  is  this;   no  one  wants  other  farm  products;  and 

rnei^Ser  Jill  thoy.unleBS  they  have  WHEREAS,     farm  labor  is  scarce 

t^'  do  farm  work;   "burn  job;"  "too  ami  almost  prohibitive  in  cont  mak- 

hird  work  "  they  say.  ing  extremely  difficult    the    produc- 

;  was  d'iscussing  this  labor  ques-  tion  of  sufflcient  of  these  farm  crops 

tion    recently      with    a    professional  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world:   and 

agriculturist,      a   county   demonstra-  WHEREAS,      more   than    one    and 

tor.     He  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  one  quarter  millions  of  go«J  P'«;  ";^; 

not  be  wise  for  me  to  do  less  farm-  live   acres   are  each   >-»•    devoted   to 

ine-    that   is    do    Just    what   T  could  the  growing  of  tobacco   at    a    labor 

mfsel        It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  cost  of  many  times  that  for  grow.ng 

question  !lr  any  man  in  this  line  of  the  same  acreage  of  corn  or  wheat, 


.  First    PriiM    and    Gold 
M<m1»1»      wero      awarded     to 
tJucroBey    milk    and   Oiiernsey 

rr<';im     at     the     1919     Nation*! 

Dairy    Show.      Guernsey    prod- 


jO^  piece  7  ^^^^*"- 

..     „ I -.  .v.«ML    Hot  one  of  th«  toiBO'"? 


farming  (truck  farming)  to  earn 
enough,  lone-handed,  to  make  a  de- 
cent living,  and  pay  overhead  charg- 
es, allow  for  deterioration  on  build- 
ings, pay  taxes  and  insurance.  One 
man  can  not  cover  ground  enough 
and   do   the   work.      Men    have   been 


and 

WHEREAS,  in  addition  to  being 
wholly  lacking  in  food  qualities,  to- 
bacco is.  by  scientific  proof  and  med- 
ical admission  injurious  to  all  who 
use  it;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,      that  we,     the  Farm 


I'ls      aro      consistent 
winnirf     at     local     as 
•wi'l  as  national   con- 
>>,t-        Write    for    our  | 
(r.  •■   l^cnklfls. 
I  THE    AMERICAN    GUERN* 


^*^>-fk. 


ECONOMY 


SEV     CATTLE     CLUB 
Bax  M  38    Petcrtioro 


N.  H. 


Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Few  choice  tiull  c»1tm— A  coui'lo  fine  youns 
c.i>v>  iii  111  VI  r>  loinonublo  to  iffeit  t^uiiy  ««> 
null'  nhn*  from  flno  A.  R.  cows.  <r  c..w«  n«w 
mi  K-t  fnr  A.!v»iico.l  lUelstry.  Ex.-lUiil  oiipor- 
tuiilly  to  found  %  herd  of  blch  d  .■.»  Airrfilm 
Vi.ur   liiqulriis  ami   lisit  to  the   farm  will  reyar 

'""I'llESTMOXT  KARM,         SlXDtUV,  PA 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


3I--199 


OLUNSJERSEY  RED 

Ihe  best 


Thf    neat    and    mon«y    p(i  i 

Boars  %!*>  vtronjc,  aturdy  Kod  c*p* 

niutheri  and  K'^ud  fccMlcrFi  of  tbom- 
»«!«••  and  litter.  Book  of  halpfol 
facta— 


373  lbs. in 


[ARTHUR  J.COLUNSS  SON 

BOX  12  MOORtSTOWN.N.J. 


r.r. 'Sl:z. „ .:ew;.,n„. -".----i- -"-".--;  ^-sa, 


H««  U  TOorch»»o«.    Bo»  one  of  th«  t»B»OT» 

l£Hl^^'0^Vn''"^U^.-dro¥^ 

■  low  P''<^.,,"„     'iS    wlntir   trtWM*   •ii"W«  wnd 

■iMi  eSort  t\Ma  otbt  before. 


nmrwt  wUI  aaain. 

With  WhIrtwlndJ>l$lrIbuloP 

«';5;?^;v.'l'f'Si-^tV^VrtyiS'-'^  ^m 

Bijkni.y  »ire«dert...t.r,-«d  mnre  land 
JuiiVl    than  »njr  otbw  metbod  knowB^ 


a  day  at  cutting  corn  in  this  locality 
this  fall.      The   same  men   howl   be- 
cause corn  meal  and  pig  feed  are  $4 
per  100   pounds  at   the    feed    store. 
What  is  to  make  it  less?     It  should 
be  more.     When  corn  meal  and  pig 
feed  were  selling  for  $2  per  100  lbs., 
and    corn    cutting    $2    per    day;     a 
day's  work  represented   100  pounds. 
Now-a-day's   work    buys   more     than 
200  pounds.     While  these  things  are 
true    and   still    growing   worse,    who 
can  tell  what   will  happen?     I   con- 
fess I  can   not   answer  the  question. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy?     It 
IB  education  and   yet  lack  of  educa- 
tion?— C.  ('    Hulsart. 


that  Congress  enact  necessary  laws 
to  prohibit  the  raising  of  tobacco,  at 
the  same  time  providing  means  by 
Which  those  hitherto  engaged  in 
growing  this  crop  be  furnshed  the 
necessary  aid  in  making  the  transi- 
tion to  other  equally  remunerative 
crops  which  will  prevent  losses  to 
those  growers  which  might  other- 
wise occur  by  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 


HOLSTEINS 

?,  Bolstein  bcKer  caliw 
20  to  t'ii  such  ennM 
paid  lu  ImU  of  5.  20  raili- 
l«red  betfer  oUtea.  Baflt- 
t«rvd  bulls  all  mm.  IS 
close  ■i>rlni!cr  KglMnd 
cow«.  50  hiKli  cr«il»  yiart- 
Ing  bflterj  iinl  hulls  Ki 
each.  Illuli  era'li'  J  jr.-"lili 
and  cluAo  spriiiKer  oowi 
Come  til  Mic  Oct  K.  Clo« 
to  wlutiT  and  niuat  mU. 
J.  C.    Reagan.  Tally.  M.  V. 


KEMINISCEKCE  OF  AN  OLD 
FRIEND 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


FAEM  WOMEN  FASS  STRONG 
RESOLUTION 


Forth* 
N«w  No.  S 


Fortlia 
Naw  No.  5 


,     Pertha 
NawNo.lA 


Galloway  How. 

>  D<mt  M  thta  SO-darlw' 
prloeOT'portniiltT  elip  by. 
6m  foor  orter  la  ewly. 
■■*•  foar  •BCliw  lor 
WlBtaT  work,  and  ToM 
ItpMK.d*^  noi*  f  nr  1  -Bin»^  l- 
»t«  or  licit  Kprin.t'«  work 
and  ea'"  big  n.c.ney  on 
bolit  Write  today  »rd 
■et  the  tall  (arte  wiih 
cnmplpt*  deeerlitiona  of 

{fyTJasssti^-rar-bV 

wa.  — u.oaY.rm 
Wmu  Galloway  C«. 
I«7  OeltOTray  StattMi 

jmMMtn.oo,  IOWA 


Some  years  ago.  when  I  lived  in 
Delaware.  I  owned  an  old  mare  mule 
that  answered  to  the  name  of  Jinny. 
She  had  a  large  bt)g  spavin  on  her 
left  hind  leg,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might    have   been   placed    there   as   a 

counter-weight  to  preserve  her  equil- 

Trouble  developed  in  the  camp  of  jj^^j^^jj^  ^jj^^  ^y^^  turned  a  corner; 
the  farm  women  at  Hagerstown  last 
Thursday  during  the  reading  of  res- 
olutions and  discussion  between  the 
factions  continued  at  a  lively  clip 
for  some  time,  before  harmony  was 
restored.  Suffrage,  smoking  and 
eating  were  the  three  big  bones  of 
contention  that  caused  the  tempor- 
ary strife. 

The     resolution      which     brought 
about  the  division  in  the  ranks,  but 


BEST  In  nieh  frailis  and  R«»- 
litered  Hol»ttln».  Elesaai  tSth 
giarte  c.lv<»  IS''  e^'h  With  la 
calv"  will  sl>»  rhfli*  t"!*™ 
bull  tree.  Will  awiK  Ulmtl 
Bond,  and  W.  S  .»».  «  m 
Guarantee  «fe  »"'"»'  "i*^ 

want*.       C.    W.   El.US.  JB., 
"■  Cortland.  N.  T. 


STEVENS'  HOLSTEIN  FARM 


jMf.o'.rt*  to  .i*   iK.uii.i.   ..   ■•!■,•. -^'-i. 


but  when  she  was  hitched  to  a  bug 
gy  and  headed  towards  home  she 
was  the  best  near-horse  I  ever  knew. 
She  was  good  and  true  at  other 
times,  but  she  speeded  up  a  little 
when  I  took  the  reins  and  said 
"Home.  Jinny!" 

Well,  one  day  my  other  mtiW-, 
which  wasn't  a  mule  at  all,  but  a 
horse,  went  lame,  and  a  kind  neigh- 
bor, with  the  best  of  intentions,  K-nt 
me  his  spare  horse  which  was  an  old 


Hohtein  Bulls  Ready  For  Semoe 

icttlutf.    TLcr    b."    been    "'""..."yif,',  ,?s^  FAKM. 
tiuni    and    .re    i-.'^d    ' '?''i,     ' ''V *  pi. 
ralrrlew    VUlate    I  near    Norrirtown).    ra. 


Oakhurst  Farm  Ayrshires  L'm'"Ub«  •• 

„r  ttie  .hnlrrst   .tr.lni..      bred  to   fre'licn  tbU  wti« 


Graad    ladividual    Ball. 


which     finally     passed    unanimously. 

follows:  'mare  wit^h  a  peevish  disposition,  and 

WHEREAS,    the   Federal    Suffrage    ^^^^   pronounced   ideas  on   the   'lick 
Amendment  has  passed  Congress  and 


10   aeatlii  ,•»*;•*»  J 
»'i>0.        The   O.K»    l""y    »■'""■        ^t'"""^'  "■ 

Holstein  Heifer  Calves  Tmi  "^"x  J**|  ? 

dUlrtuil".   IM  up.    BrvwDctoft  Tann..  Mcwaw.  " 


Miscellaneous 


Parm  Tractors  For  Sale— «,il'  ,5?*^.. 

UMtcd  ■«  Fain:  othere  UtUe  n.ed  at  denu-n*""""* 

^l^^'y"^^v;gssrYHyalV:!'°PA''""" 

HAY  AND    POTATOES 

1  Poaltrr  and   all    irodo^  wanted  at  market  jrtew  | 
neadr.    active    demr— ' 

raoNT  STKEfrr, 


-o<^;:  «^_d,rartj:^;jwjn.ad^;,Gi;nBs^* ,^'S  I 


Let  pcicea 

„ *  Bno. 

rmi.ADKi.iniA 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percherons,     Berk.thires,    Holstcins 

•Tmmf  Berrloe  Boai*   pl«  altbw  «» 
W.    T.    BlSUKL.  CK.NTIIB  HalX.    r*. 


M  wraULiNG    PONY   COLTS.    8ti«tlaad   aad   lareer 
30   WEANLING    '-""r    w.     ^^^     ^^    oianptmU^ 

""  t^  rid.-   an.l  drire      Prfpe  »« 

..   PONY    FARMX.  E'Vl""!*- J^* 


MO  to  75n 

for  aamp 


a«.  .  At •«<■:•  r\    Nute    (all    kind.),    ealee..    I»"l*rT. 

WANTED    i^mtM   and   Hot    Houae   lamba 

WM.    H.   rOHE.V    *  «0  . 

131    WadilndoB    Street.    Ne»    York    Cltr. 


Tery  pronounced  ideas  on  the  'lick 
her"  Question  She  also  seemed  to 
have  I.  W.  W.  tendencies,  for  when 
Jinny,  the  mule,  would  pull,  old  Kan 
would  settle  back,  in  the  harness 
and  squeal  something  that  sounded 
like  'I  Won't  Work." 

At  last,  after  one  of  these  per- 
formances. Jinny  gave  her  a  look  in 
which  disgust  was  so  plainly  shown 
that  my  helper,  a  Canadian,  remark- 
ed "Old  Jinny  says  she  is  willing 
to' pull   the   whole  load   If  Fan   will 

and 

jln'nydld.  She  did  it  so  quickly  that 
Fan  had  all  she  could  do  to  get  out 
of  the  way  without  slopping  to  look 
pleasant,  but  I  could  not  see  that  her 
grouch  became  any  less  as  a  r«-8ult. 
Now.  I  don-t  say  that  Fan  wan  al- 
together to  blame  either.  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  was  born  that  way.  Her 
disposition  had  been  acquired  by 
years  of  ill  treatment  by  ignorant 
owners. 

There   are   many   people    who    jkI 
like  Fan.      without  her  excuse,      (or 


HIGH  ORAOe  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  f^JS, 
"'"",.1  .nvwhere.  Write  for  frlrj.^  "•'^JSI 
>i.d  «.fe  delherr  ii<i.r.ii(re<r  '"A-^l^  u*— 
I'lNB     iJlloVE     PAHM.      IXXKE.     N.     T. 


cannot  become  a  law  until  it  has 
been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  which  number  is 

36:   and 

WHEREAS,      the  said  amendment 

cannot  become  a  law  in  time  for  wo- 
men to  vote  in  the  1920  presidential 

elections  unless  special    sessions    of 

legislatures  are  held   for  purpose  of 

ratification,  and 

WHEREAS,    we   feel    it    is   vitally 

Important  that  we  shall  have  the  op-    ^^^^'"^jgpp    ,„    a   good    humor, 

portunity  to  express  our  will  by  the    ^^^^^  ^^  ^      g^^^  ^,j  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

vote  In  these  elecetions: 

THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  by  the 

National   Congress  of   Farm    Women 

in  session  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oc- 
tober 30.  1919.  that  we  urge  the 
governors  of  the  states  which  have 
not  ratified  to  call  Immediate  ses- 
sions of  their  legislatures  for  ratifi- 
cations of  the  federal  amendment; 
or  in  case  of  legislatures  which  meet 
in  January,  prompt  ratification  upon 
assembly. 

Be  it  further  RESOLVED,  that  |'j,7y '^Ve  supposed  to  be  reasoning 
each  component  organization  of  this  ^^^^^^  ^,j„p  ^^e  was  only  a  horse.' 
Congress  and   each    individual    farm 


FOR  SALE-REO.   H0L8TEIM  BOLL  CALVIIL  *- 
,  °".l"  .'-...I    .lam;      W.lte    f.r    l''(r_«^^  SJ 

B*oMm«      Heleteia      aid      Saeratey       *^S- 
R^SjnrTo  aTrTlcabl.  age     S5«  •'l'">»^'  "Jj^. *?! 
B(i?^TMaAnB    FARMS,    a    U     1.    Ham-an^ 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  S^,:;".,r*  ** 


$11111.       11.     Smith     »     Son. 


WU     ....     "- 

„„„ ...  p»t»"„''*pr 

tiranillle    Summit.     r» 


rrom  hi*  «*■* 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     n^^^l 

ItOBEIlT  TEIUM.ETO.N   A  SON.  rLSTCT.  TA 


Ti         0.1«  Ptlre  Bred  r.n.-rn«ev  fot.  M**- 

For  Sale —  ...d  ..u,,  '""H' „„„._  ,. 


Naturally  M.ralea  RH.,>!elrt'l.  ?•"  j^jX****' 
imUNI  KSs  HOLSTEIN    lAlt.MS.  Olarlu  *«■» " 


Milking  Shorthorns  I^ll^i'vlmi^w^ 

r    M    KINNEnV  «  SONS,  rirter.  Bradford  w^ 


Retittrrtd   Melrteiil   Frlealao  Cattle  Sea.  ••  •j^'*' 

Poultry 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  2It1?:  K.'    b^5 

^ ^ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  HaadMwe  white  male  1«>.  MlHe 
-)2l  «Mte  fem.lM  in  Pfdiirrre<l  afl  champlim 
:S2k  Ht  <Th    BIIINTON.         We.t    <T.c«er,        Pa 


beings,  while  she  was  only  a  horse 
But.  thank  heaven!  there  are  enough 
like  Jinny   to  keep  the  old   world   in 
balance  and  make  It  a  good  place  to 
l,,e      in!— Wm.  A.  Llbby.     Cambria 


$17  A  100  UP 

|,-l„.rv    tu.r.nt.-l  »i.3'lty    ""-JSJ      OMa 


LOOK  """^ 


CHICKS 

nv  si 

(.rent  I 

I  '*e    lli-iii'T^     HIM  I  ■.111 .-'.        -  -  •.  - 

i-iul".-    frio       Nabob    Hatcherm 


6iiBkl*r' 


woman  bend  every  effort  possible  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  end.  and 
thus  secure   real   democracy   In   this 

country.  p^     p^ 

WHEREAS,  the    farmers     of     this  ' — 

country   have  been   and   are,  by   the  ^^^     reason     why     the     presume 

direction   of  our  Government,   exert-  ^^^^^^^  js,  «  money  saver  is  that  by  its 

ing  to  the  utmost  our  powers  in  the  „^p   cheaper   foods  may   be   made   ap- 

productlon  of  food  for  the  world,  and  petlzlng. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  JSJS.  %iw  -J 

>«(.      Penn*.  Potatw*  a  .periaitT    Retan"  ■» 
Viu^^'  PK*o?.»?ai°"cO°"''^    """PHOAO*^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  .V.V:.,.""^«2^ 

Mta.n    0...kr  c.rl,.    t'.    V     .'Jbir,..    Ptewart-«»|___^ 

Barred  Rock  COCKERELS  ^  te'p 

ea.h      J      I.     HPRETKR.        CftU^hmt.    P*      __ 


CCONOMY  FCEDKR 

A  pcrfert  working  splf- 
fecdf-r  for  tiOB«.  A  100-lb. 
pie  payH  for  it.  Save,  on 
purchaap  price,  tltnc.  floor 
Kpac-e.  rppalrs  and  feed. 
Will  fc-rd  W  linea.  Sold 
direct.  I18.M.  Money  re- 
funded If  nut  Hatlrtfled. 
For  fnrthor  Informatlnn 
■ddreea.  THE  ECONOXT 
FEEDER  CO.,  Rox  4M 
New  WaahtnKton,  O. 


Bone"^.  Spavin 

Nematter  how  old  thaeaae.  bow  lame  tba  I 
tana,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Plamlns**  Spavin  and  lltnfr- 
bMia  Paata,  •2.0S  a  Battfa 


■  r»H 

IE 

■  pom 


Conducted  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 
Advice  thru  this  dcparttneut  la  free  to  our  aulv 
acrlbera.  I-.ach  communlratiMn  should  state  hlatory 
and  aympioma  of  the  caiiC  In  full:  akto  Ihn  name 
and  addroM  of  writer.  lQltiul.1  only  will  be  pub- 
llahwl.  \Vc  raniiot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Ih 
one  i)t  the  iiohI  valuable  colunin.i  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readenj  to  make  u,sc  ot  It.  C'Upplnaa  from 
thla  column,  when  properly  preserved  andclanal- 
Hed.  make  one  ot  the  moat  valuable  medical 
ayiupottlums  a  farmer-dlockmau  can  obtain.      "- 


?€>.H 


■r  tax   P*i4>.       On*   epplleatiaa  iMeeltr 


CMjIpavinriUivtMyM  aJHl  Sideboa*.    lloMV 
CUkf/ltfaAa     i»ril«  r.t  FtyMIWi  Vgt- 

pSettr  vcrmKMUun  aovMca.  itte  rsm 

FLEMIMBIOS.^:* 


Bargain  in  Berkshires 


order  to  reduce  our  herd  we  are  offerlns 
bred  Kwa,  boara  ready  for  aerrloe.  boar  and  aow 
ptf.  of  all  aura  at  iTlcea  that  will  effect  a  ready 
.ale.  If  you  wish  P>  incrcaae  your  herd  or  found 
a  herd  of  Herkuhlre..  we  offer  you  an  eioellent 
ofiportunity.  Your  inqulrlee  or  rUlt  will  amply 
may  you.     CRBSTMONT  PAJiM.   Hunbury.   Pa. 


I         CI 
Mm 


CRANDELL-S  BIG  TYPEO.I.C.'S 

World'*     Grand     Champloa     hard.      wlnntBf 
u  many    Brat    priie.   at   the   National    O.    I.   C. 

as    all    other    breeder*    put    to«*«her.    Calloway 

■M  beiai  Um  Otaad  Chaaaptoa  boat.  Alto  anx 
bwd  ha.  bMB  oadaraatwl  at  all  tba  bl«  fair*  tor 
Ik*  past  two  rau*.  8loe»  of  aU  aie*  for  aal*.  O* 
■S  «ulo«.     CrandaU*  Prln  Boa.  Caaa  City,  Mtoh. 


lEGISTERED  DUROCS    J^lT^'„'  rU^ 

«h>.    hn^edrnk'        We.nllnu    ptm    and    wrrloe    boara 
KARL    I>.     .SllINElt.  THE     DEN  MOOU     PABM, 

TOWA.VUA.     PA. 


OUROC     ICRSCY     WARCM     SERVICE     BOABS. 

plf..   Colonial  and  Orion  Cherry  Kln«   breealn«. 
rlfhL    «EO.    W.    CRIM.        UhricJi«llle.    Ohio. 


RCa.  0.  I.  C.'S  ALL  AGES.  Beakiat  orjara  lef  8*f- 
iMDber.  October  and  November  I'ija  Hl.AtTC  DIA- 
MOND   MINOUCA     FARM.         MT.     BETHEL.         PA. 


Rtt.    Bl«    Ty**    BPOrrCD    POLAND-CHINA    »l«. 

Ind  from  a  mo  of  O.   K.'.  Pride  No    SO.        _  ^„.^ 
a  C.   KVMKIl.  R.    «.      Shlppenshurg.    Penn  a. 


ntllTEREO    0.    I.    C.    Herd    Bear    lor    ujl*.    t^" 

Al*o    bookma    order*    for    Aua      and    "eca- 

BKNJ.    H.    aCTl..ai>01.    HonewUle.    Pa.    R    1. 


Berkshire  Pigs '■'"  "^ 


inc.    realatry. 


of    breedlnf.      Elaht 

Kka.'    old    pl»..    either    m.    IIJ 

R    S.  GOOD.  Peach  Bottom    Pa. 


lai«*     Bartahlr* 
HOm 


BwIM        BafWat«i    High    OnjJ* 

Prtoaa      raaaooabla.        WrMa 

CIKTBB     VALXar.     PA. 


T\_  T        —     Pall     Pla*     at    farmer*"     prioea. 

DUrOC- Jersey  i-pdiKrred  .nd  beat  of  blood  line.. 
iUTT    RIDOE    FARM.  Boi   8.       Palmyra.    Pa. 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIOS  $30  Pair 

N«)p«*.     Not  akin.     S.   O.  WKEKS,   l>e«ralf.  Ohio. 


Dvoo  Jerseys 

HCOn    IIIIINTON. 


vine    thrifty    plaa.     «    to     8 
wreki    old.    I*    each. 

WE.ST  cnr.sTKR.     pa. 


Seg.  Poland  Chinas  SSlT^T  lT'.f^^<^ 

It0  Alpped  on  appfiraL   R   H.   I.TLK.  Cadi/,  Ohio 


■II  la.   Vavlia*  a»d   Fall  yawlla*  **w  •■< 
Pall   tUta.   bred  for  Aug.,  Bei*.   and  Oct. 
pit*,  a   MI    I.   D.  Jackaoo.  a  10.  V.  Wait.  O. 


Chester  Whites  *^ 

AMADIA    FAalf. 


to4     Bow     Pifa. 
Colli*  doca 
BOX    D.  BAIiLT. 


PA. 


»m-  0.  I.  C.   aad  C.  W.  Pita.  Br»«  fill*  aad  mm* 

Sailrfaction     and    aaf*    dallrery    guaranteed. 
lOBll    L     VAN     HORN.  TROT.    PA. 

»«_  l\  1  n  IMoa  for  Mle.  S  month,  old.  elth- 
•^.  \f.  I.  \j.  Alga  „  „i.  Write  ynur  want*. 
A  J.  Marshall.  Oiklsnd  Farm.  Willlamnport.  Pa.   HI 


KtlSTERED    BERKSHIRE    PISS.      Five   litt«n   t* 

from       Sii   weeks  old   pig.  113  each. 
L.  C.   TOMKINS.       Elleolon,  Lye.   Co.,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymanlh   Rocks 

Anoona    Cochetels.      AImi    "I"'"'".,.  "S^rii.   Pa 

Prices  rcas    J    K     rsrtwi.ll.ider,   WellrrUta    i". 


(Pullet  Ha*)  ^."^^"idm  *0r 

lo    IlinlU-d    siiin>l»   "pJX  i  Km 


BERKSHIRES 

•ad  op.  G.    1).    BAR.VES. 


Superior.  Epocal.  Rival 
Champion  Blond.  PIga  IIS 
B.    D.   II,  timve  City.  Pa. 


CRttHIRES.— The  blah-Quallty  home-market  and 
«a>-Uble  bree<L  Our  type  pleasej  Pigs  and 
■mo*   boara.        Momlng.ldo    Perm,      SyUania.      Pa. 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

DulU.        R     L.    MCNCB,    Canonaburi.    Pa. 


Pnr  Ca1s>    Shn.i^hire  and  I    Tearllne    IUmboiiIet_ 
«wi   sue  xf    f,n,      AI«o    large    rani     lamhs.     both 
*«**a  •  .rowthy  O    I    C    w>w..   April  and  May  far 
■».  Stock  r*«    H.  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Palls.  NY. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 
.Snm*  ready  for  light  seirlore.  ''r'™  right 
U  C.   TOMKINS.      EI.I.ENTON.    I.TC     CO  .    PA. 


Vor<U1»-    "eglrtered   C     W     gilts   and   seniceable 

«0r  Saie  .    h„,„  ,„d  v\n.     AIso  jersey  Bulls,   all 

J    A.    BOAJL.       NEW  CASTLE,       PA,     B.   4 


Sores  Behind  Ears. — I  have  a  pig 
6  months  old  troubled  with  sores 
behind  Iwth  ears.  Home  remedies 
fail  to  heal  them.  The  other  pigs 
fight  this  one  and  gnaw  at  the  ears 
and  sore  parts.  €.  G.,  Mantua,  N.  J. 
— Apply  equal  parts  oxide  of  zinc 
and  boric  acid  to  sores  which  dis- 
charge serum  or  pus.  twice  daily.  To 
dry  scabs,  apply  one  part  oxide  zinc 
and  3  parts  petrolatum  twice  a  day. 
Why  don't  you  keep  this  wounded 
pig  away  from  the  others,  until  the 
aores  heal? 

Cow  Pox. — I  have  a  Holstein  heif- 
er that  came  fresh  about  5  weeks 
ago.  She  now  has  an  infection  on 
the  lower  part  of  udder,  small  yellow 
blisters  appear,  the  teats  are  fairly 
free  of  sores.  I  might  add  the  sores 
are  rather  painful,  when  squeezed. 
A.  B.  Everett,  Pa. — Dissolve  a  table- 
spoonful  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  In 
one  quart  of  water  and  wet  sores 
twice  daily.  Her  bowels  should  ^>e 
kept  open,  this  is  easily  done  by  a 
change  of  feed.  Her  stall  should  be 
kept  clean.  No  internal  treatment 
necessary. 

Capped  Hock. — One  of  our  work 
horses  is  inclined  to  kick  In  stable 
the  result  Is  the  point  of  hock  is 
swollen,  but  the  animal  is  not  lame. 
Have  applied  different  home  reme- 
dies, none  of  them  seem  to  have  re- 
duced the  soft  bunch  enough,  so 
that  it  can  be  noticed.  What  will 
take  off  such  bunches?  A.  H,  K.. 
Richfleid,  O. — Chronic  capped  hock 
is  usually  there  to  stay,  very  little 
benefit  Is  to  be  derived  from  liniment 
or  blisters.  Apply  equal  part  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  spirits  of  camphor 
three  times  a  week,  A  very  common 
practice  Is  to  pinch  up  the  skin,  this 
is  a  mistake,  for  it  will  make  more 
swelling  and  Increase  the  size  of 
bunch. 

Bowed-Tendon. — I  have  a  driving 
horse  that  has  speed.  He  was  form- 
erly raced,  but  on  account  of  his 
having  bowed-tendon  and  going 
lame,  he  was  retired  from  race  track, 
and  after  recovering  from  his  lame- 
ness he  has  been  driven  on  road.  His 
back  tendons  are  thickened  and  bow 
out  behind.  Can  this  thickening  be 
reduced?  H.  J.  K.,  Akron.  O. — Ap- 
ply equal  parts  tincture  Iodine  and 
camphorated  oil  to  thickened  ten- 
dons once  a  day.  You  will  not  suc- 
ceed In  reducing  the  tendons  to  nor- 
mal size.  Hand  rubbing  will  bave 
good  effect.  After  a  drive  wet  ten- 
dons with  cold  water,  then  apply  cot- 
ton under  bandage,  leaving  It  on  for 
a  few  hours. 

Weak  Pigs;  Infectious  Abortion. — 
Have  3-year  sow  that  had  litter  of 
9  pigs  October  2l8t.  six  were  dead, 
others  have  not  thrived.  The  sow 
was  fed  corn,  sour  milk,  middlings 
and  potatoes.  Last  April  this  same 
BOW  had  litter  of  7  pigs  and  raised 
them  all.  I  also  have  another  sow 
one-year-old  that  farrowed  Utter  of 
four  pigs.  3  of  them  were  dead  at 
birth,  the  living  one  seems  to  be  all 
right.  I  might  say  that  none  of 
these  BOWS  have  been  roughly  hand- 
led. B.  C.  Newfleld,  N.  J.— I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  your  sows  suffer 
from  Infectious  abortion.  Clean  and 
thoroly  disinfect  your  hog  pen  and 
yard,  using  fresh  made  lime  wash 
and  spreading  powdered  lime  on  the 
floor.  Coal-tar  disinfectants  should 
be  used  several  times  a  week.  If 
your  sows  are  of  good  stock  it  will 
pay  you  to  keep  them.  If  not  fatten 
and  dispose  of  them  to  butcher. 

Hogs  Cough.  —  My  hogs  are 
troubled  with  a  cough.  not  only 
those  in  pen  but  those  which  run 
out.  Have  frequently  had  hogs  that 
occasionally  coughed,  but  these  seem 
to  cough  \\ithout  any  perceptible  let 
up.  S.  M.  S.,  Greenwood.  Md.  — Mix 
equal  parts  powdered  gentian,  gin- 
ger, powdered  licorice,  powdered, 
"but  dried"  sulphate  of  iron  and 
salt.  Give  each  100  pound  hog  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  feed  once  daily.  Your 
hog  pen  and  yard  should  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  and  kept  clean.  I 
am  inclinod  to  believe  your  hogs  are 
troubled  wth  bowel  parasites. 


Straighten  That  Stream ! 


A  brook  winding  throuBh  a  sunny 
meadow  may  be  a  pretty  sight — iut  it 
is  expensive  to  the  man  whaewns  thejitld. 
Every  rod  that  it  winds  away  from  a 
straight  course  costs  you  money — cash 
that  you  should  have  in  your  pocket, 
for  you  can  easily  straighten  the  course 
of  a  stream  with  the  help  of  a  little 
dynamite. 

You  can  malce  that  brook  a  profit  instead  of 
a  liability  by  using 

HEIICULES 
DYNAMITE 

Dynamite  is  much  easier  to  use  than  many 
people  think.  You  should  know  more  about 
It  for  it  can  be  of  great  help  to  you  in  your 
farm  work-  Many  thingt  that  you  now  do 
entirely  by  hand  can  be  done  better,  more 
quickly  and  at  far  lets  expe&t«  with  the  help 
of  dynamite. 

Sign  the  coupon  prbted  below  and  maU  it  to 
the  Hetcules  Powder  Co.  They  will  tend 
you,  free,  a  copy  of  their  68-page  illustrated 
book  "Progressive  Cultivation.  '*  This  book 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  many  Use«  of  dyna- 
mite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. 
You  need  this  boo}c.— send  for  it  today. 


% 


Ba^S:ULB&  POWDER,  CO, 

83  W.  lOth  Street 
Wilmiofton  Delaware 


% 


4 


Herculea  Po«r«Ier  Co.  83  W.  lOth  Street,  Wilmincton,  DeL 

Gentlemen:— Please    send    me   a   Copy  of  "Progressive  Culti- 

YStioiu"      I  am  intererted  in  dynamite  for 

Name  „_._.. 

AddrcM — __ 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  Berkshires 
of  the  best  blood  lines.  Fifteen 
well  grown  spring  boars  for  sale, 
prices  reasonable.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


Fashion  Herd  ol  Bi«  Type  PoUnd  Chinas 

Sprina  boars  readr  for  semce  fit  to  •>'»'1„T'«"  *!J^ 
herds  slrcl  hr  (llant  Smooth  Wonder  and  Ohio  k™ 
Sod  out  of  700  and  800  lb.  »owa  Al«o  grand  lot 
Kail  pl«i.  aame  breedina  Boo^w  orden  for  No»  de 
llrerr    Prtoea  on  app.     C.   8.  Dwtar.     Zanearllle.  O. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

tlO     eadJ     while     they     laat.     all     from     Imported 
SouUtern     ttork.     none     hetter         Hantalni     In     bred 
gllu     •errioe   hoari.    brood    ikiwi    and    «iir1n5    plj» 
C    W    EllU.  Jr.  Maple  Ijiwn  rann,  Cortland,  N.   T. 


1f3,^,^^^A  MaeMhliaa.  aprlna  boara  aired  \n  oor 
XJdgeWOOa  p,),,  winnmo  and  Orand  Champion 
hn«r«.  Make  Ihe  rlirht  bur  tinlay  and  «et  a  bo.m1  one. 
either  f.ir  ll.mp.hlre  breedlnn  or  for  a  '^>2.","/"S 
other  «owi    D«»ew  Head.  E«ia«oo«  Far«.  Marioa.  O. 


8ri'!eml>er  1 1 1 1  a  r  a  . 
Thoroughbred  alack, 
Orion  Ctaern  Kloc; 
Oiioa  Pefaadar:  Taa- 
payer:  Top  OoL.  ato. 
Kriii^tered  aow.  fall 
farrtiwlnji  ITS.  Wrtta 
for  free  ropy  aubacrlp- 
Uon  masazlne  aad  free 
book.  "How  to  Balae 
Hoei  ■• 

•THE   RED   HOB"  enFIELD-DRAKESIDE    FARMS 
Leaia  L.   Drain.  Owner.  Delawara.   M.  J. 


TlT^utrcTTT'DX'C  from  the  hmX  blood  strains  for 
JUMt&^UlAXiO  uie  3  Inara  ready  for  lar- 
flee  3  aix  montlu  old  boar^.  leveral  open  illta  ready 
to  be  bred,  and  aome  eicelleiit  10  »"»»,  old  ptw. 
farrowed  by  4  low.  that  averaiie<l  n^arlJ.  1}  '"'J?? 
t»IJ)  rOllOE  FARM.  f.  U.  mtLD.  M«r  . 
SPUING    UKOVE,    I'A. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  taut  cT'>w:n«  liamn  bof. 
I'm  any  aei-.  bred  |IIU,  free 
rlrrular.  IXMI'.ST  LAWN 
KARM,  Bird- in-Hand,  Bol 
2.   I.anc,  Co..   Pa. 


H.  ED.  BARCL.W. 


anl  quality,  6 

>M.  115  earb. 

R   I).  No.  4.  Somer  et.  Pa. 


DUROC   PIGS     t„'*io"eek»    oW.  115  each. 


TARRYMOOR      BERKSHIRES 

Qm^lltj  (JriwthlneM  Prolincary 

We    mjarantee    saU^fartion 
nobt    K.    Atklnaon.      Wrlahtrtown.    Pa       Bell    I  hone 


Big  Type  0.  I.  C.'s  ..f.ir  ,;.„.    f.h  pu*. 

O.    p.    A.VKREWS,  I).\NSVII.I.E,    MICH. 


Registered  0.  I.   C.       ««•»   and   rrSoe*  reaaon- 
able.     I.    I)    LAfSHEY.   Smoketnwn,   I*nc.   Co..   Pa. 


«.  «  T\: Orion    A    Tot     strains.    3 

Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  ' ,;"  g  Sono.,  ow 

CHAS.    B    ECROrn.    Stinnyslde   Farm.    Muncy.   Pa. 


a...«l«1  Dnov  Cals  K»«1»<ered  Ouroc  Jeraers  of 
Special  iSOar  Saie  hUheM  naas  rhamplon 
trtoaid    lines     Heady    for    aertii-e    In    two   alsea   at   WO 

and    %W   rarh.    reirlstered „     _ 

nKI.ItOHE    STO*"K    FARMS.        HICHrORD.    N.    T. 


GRADE  PIGS 

2  to   .T   roonthH   old   f.-r   f*»«*<lpn, 
n.    TAMiEK,      VOIIK    SI-niNCS,      PA. 


TJT"/!  T»TTT>nf'C  f.ante  sire,  heaiy  bone.  beKl 
AfAr.  JJUAUl/S  blood  lines,  prioea  reason- 
able      .^atisfanlMn    t-^iaranteeit 

JOHN   W.    COX    *    SOX.    New  Wllmlnaton.   Pa, 


0. 1.  C.  Males  L-i?h'  kind 


IlBLHAKKll    HI10,><  . 


months     old. 

11"    (r 

Star  It,   Cocolamiu, 


BK. 
Pa. 


BERKSHIRES    AND    CHESTER    WHITES   All    aHt. 

for   K&le-   write   vnur   wsntx:   we   ran    I'lease   you. 
TWIN   BROOK    FARM.        NEWV1I.I.B.    PA 


Big  Type  Polands.  '^^;  „*S."^      '^'^ 

W,    V.    KKVSOR.    r.REENWint     O,    B     D     J 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


32—500 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


November  lb,  ISili 


We   Must   Have 


Furs 


?»VS<fv- 


;   If  you  want  via 

the  most  cash  for  Vj'i 

your  f  ura — in  the  quick-^S ■, 

estpossibletime—writeasatonce.  , 
We  need  all  the  Skunk,  iiuskrat,  , 
OpoMum,  Raccoon,  Fox,  Boar, 
Boavor,  Lynx,  Marton  and  Mink 
furs  you  can  ehip,  and  will  pay  Bpot 
cash  same  day  shipment  ia  received. 
■IttfvlaAef'  0«wl>iKh  prices,  f*!r  and 
mgllCSi  boneslgradines. prompt 
mm--j»-^M.  returns  and  fair  dealing 
moTHCi  U  proven  by  our  thou- 
m_|  M  Ae  •»"<!•  •>*  satiafled  thxp- 
IrFlvCS    pera  every  where. 

One  of  the  bigj?est  trapping  aeawina 
known  ia  here.  Furs  •!••'»  •°»*«'rK 
demand  all  over.  ••  doaiH  b«  a^a- 
Had  wHb  uiiMwrv  oricaa.  Ship  direct 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox.  Practically  all  fur*  even- 
tually reach  the  New  York  market  aii'l 
we  caa  therefore j>ay  you  higher  prices 
by  buying  direct  from  yoo. 

You  Get  AH  Your  Money 

No  deduction  forhandlinii-nocoinml.«icii 
charite/  On  all  ahipmanta  ever  »75  w» 
■wyye*  **  ext^ ■  ■•>^*  ««•*•*  art***- 
BSn'tSp  a  dollar'sworth  of  fur.  to  m^* 
inOl  ySi  «»mpare  our  lateat  apadal  price 
Ustai^  adrancelnformatkOT  Jreeon  r«;que,t, 
wiihfreeahipplna  UsraandTrappera  Guide. 

GEO.I.FOX 

TKm  Hoatm  Thmt  Caarant—  Satitfaction 

2 1 9  '  1S4  W.  «th  tt,  Wsw^Yoit,  W.  T. 


^^^.:^x:-'-^^^^ 


Right  now  Tur  pnces  are 
way  up.  This  is  the 
time  to  ship  because  it 
will  mean  big  money  for 
Vou.  Probably  more  mon- 
(By  than  you  will  get  later. 

We  will  pay  you  every 

^ilit  ™  noUet  iSkSow  what  else  we  can  do  for  you. 

Sixty-Five  Yeais  o!  Honest  Dealing 

That',  our  record.    And  ?«  ^S?  o''nf "  Your  ffi! 

positive  that  our  policV  »  *«  "k"  ^S'^er^Itate  in 
,  {re"rnirhrve""4rb!gVn^Xrou'g"h\he-J  dealing, 
hx^   "  with  Joseph  UUmann,  Inc. 


tTbe    iM!»»"n    of    MaMDsi 
^(or   raw  furs   la  hfre. 
^Tbla    nieana     •*moreJ 
^  nMtney"     for    >ou/j 
'vcati'h    Mr.     Ship- 
kper.      It    alaof 
Xmeans  that  it  iai 
Iniore  InuHirlantl 
I  than  ever  bfrotej 
that    you    «flf 
bii!  niuooy  fori 
rncir  twits.  W«l 
J  i-naranl***        lol 
i\'Ay  hiiihcftt  IJric- 
/  tn.  Our  lone  en-] 
tabllslie<l  reiuu 
tlon  Is  your  pr( 
teotlim-s^ml  fori 
1  prlre    list    todaj— 
}lt 


v;t  murt  hare  "hlpm'"''  '".'"f; 
rtlatelv  to  All  orders.  \%e  will  M 
more  m*ral  than  usual  l«  irt 
tlam.     Rush  J"™'  •T^'l 'i  v  i 

WRITE  TODAY  1 

our  prir.  list  rror«  the  b^ 
prills  V  ray— send  for  Joui» 
today 


#  *J  L.i3rietii.er6Soris 


A  Valuable  Folder  Free 


Spend 

a  cent 

Ibefbrc 

You 

SKip : 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  Wc  need  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  dCKhnc  to  ah.p  »t  one*  can  do  ao  In  conr^ 

Wenc*.    We  pjaranlet  «i«he»t  pticei  and  hbwaa  1 

aiaorunMit*.    Our  33  yean  eaperijn^teyouwJ 

pfotectfon. 

pncM  an  ao»inc  tufi  nfW 

V    Thia  ■»«■  w«  c«i  — 

■  man   than  •*"    *«• 


You-can'get  some  good  advice  and  information  if  yofl 
Im  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  Do  it 
'now.\  .It  means  money  to  you. 


JOSEPH  ULtHANN,  Inc. 

.  (atabliihed  1854) 

Sept.  70 

18-20-22 

W.  20ttl  St. 

Kew  York.    ».  T. 


,     Mail  This  Coupon 

Joftenh  Ullmann.  Inc. 

Dept  70.  Now  York,  ».  Y.  , 

G^nUemen :     K»nd  me  your  blc  IS"  \ 
Illustrated  Trapping  1  older  hrt*.    1  ex- 
P«t  to  .hip  lura  oa  or  •»«<jj--i,- 

Name    we««»T*».«».M.».«.«'»«'**" 
Town    ,.M. .«...•..••»•••  ••••••••*••* 


Your  f»A^^  Furs 

1  .IN    MEW   YOi»M         , 


^    ^j^V  GuatHriteedj 

^5^^ Beware  of  Hitfji  Rice  liai»\ 
•ent  eu<  «o  deceive  youaiwi  4rt;««r  Snaj 

ft  1W  iecre't  oTa  aquaro  aeal  ielumeel 

ii!".!!  not  mutm  wweftan  lean  pay 
•nMitwswel  ««,or*«ei*. 

\  Im  ia  art ',1  'J  *>  *"  >>o—»*  """■ , 


'honcsv 

HOIiUV 


CKAOiMO 

pniccs 


State. •«».«• 


B.  F.  D 


fOo 


HENJAMIN  nORMAJfj 


noT  W.10gi«T. 


PAY  MO« 

Do  your  fun  hr.ng  you  as  much 
monry  «a  you  want  them  tof  Arc 
YOU  disappointed  when  you  ftt 
your  checVf  It  will  pay  you  to 
.hip  your  full  collection  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  orders  which 
n,u«  he  filled  quickly  I  will  pay 


PRICI:. 
LIST 


the  hiuheit  prices.  Also  an  e»tra 
adHitional  5*  on  all  shipmem. 
over  $50.  Check  will  he  sent  the 
■  »  shipment  arriv~ 
I  shipment  now. 


■    pnu  l»l.    Act  quick  I  .. 

iNSobel.Inp 

■m  West  17^21  SI. 


TREE 

WRITE 
"V  TO  D.\Y  >  ' 


5% 


I 


BEN  CORN 


2&S  BCvcwyN«wit 

MK.W    VOWK 


^^  .  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE 

.  -.       .  ..,_... .a        •     9c.r     namM     rtf     .1     trtPPrr*.         i^l 


B«t  puWlrtiwI.   ii*»t  for  n»m«.  of  R  tripprrr 


_^  Reputation  Coania 

_-  in  Any  Businaaa.  Twantr- 
^'fl»«Te«i»of  Fur  Btieinaaa  In 
'^New  York  «;>ty.  .  Alwa«  DE- 
r  PKNOABLE.  UELIABL&  and 
PROGKt:.SSIVE.  Mr.  0«w«a  SlnM» 
takes  peT*>naJ  ehmr»«  of  eaeh  aMp- 
inenl  of  raw  fura  sent  to  Ceorgo 
Sinaer  V^t  Co.theraby  Inaortnaeaeji 

line  whieh  mean,  TOP 
PinCE.^  and  JUST  GRAD- 
ING, Always.  Get  oo  oor 
mailma  list  at  osMojad  we 
will  k.«p  yoQ  pasted  thni- 
out  the  •«»'•*•  <»7, 
B^-e  per  eeat  «tra  «n  aU 
ahipments  of  »•  or  orer. 

CEORGE  smca  niK  co. 

|).p.Ka»W.Mtk>t.H.T. 


»dT«nlwme.it  out  and  sa.e  It  until  you  hate  nirs  to 
rtr^^TKKN     BROS.     KVH    CX>..     N«.    Br,l«-.ck. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDEa 

llorae  or  l^<»hl,te.t»lt..r..tber  skins 
wilh^"   or  fur  on.  »"<!  nmke  Ih.  "i 

Tuics  ..r  Blovfs  «lHi>  ^.•  i.r.l.T.-.l.  yew 
nlr'^^e  -III  seal  yeo  less  Ihaii  to  buy 

lntorm»"..ii.     It  t.  .l-  l.uw   to  take  olt 

l^^l.iaa  arseeeson  o.w  and  hor-e 
hSl  tS^f^V^t"?  akioa:  al«at  the 
fSV^a  Vn<l  CM"'  Uopbiea  we  sell. 

•"■fiJ'n":;-  h'a'e  recently  rM  «ut  an- 
other -e  call  eer  raekM  fceek,  .^h-lly 
de°Vi.rl  u.  fa-.hi..n  plat.s  oi  muffs. 
S"a.e«  «.d  other  flne  Mr  rarrttenta. 
with  prices  ;  also  ler  •<*"■•"••  ••""" 
••Y*„nX''Jrr^her  t->nk  by  ^ndini 
,„or.orr."-l  ..Mr."  naminj  "^  ^  <^ 
both  b.«.ka  if  you  nrfMl(«^h.    *'iy"'_„, 

»7i  Lvelf  Ave  Kaebealer, 


Tag  Your 

FURS 

TOA.SUSKIND 


Fur  House 
of 
. Reliability 

Write  Now  for  Our  Prico  List  G 

«nd  be  tura  to  have  your  name  on  oor 
mailins  lift  to  po«t  you  for  the  season.  It 
U  rr»«.  It  wni  pay  you  well  to  know  oor 
qootaiiona  aa  we  pay  exactly  what  we  qt«»U- 
Ecerys-  inmentreeeieeeour  pfraonalatleotjsa. 
We  holdship»«»»saspa»ateif  roqoesjed. 

A  well  liiMttated  ««pe:;vsii"»5£Vv 

■nailed  trosaventeqMst.  *«rr«HaTO»«y 

A.Suskind&Co. 

i*T.  ia»4 
1M-1N  W.  t7tmt.lNwT«r>sltV 


5>V 


M'  '^^^ 


FACTS 


FREE    INFORMATION 

«         ^»  I.aTcest  returns  'n  T"ilr 
^^^^mH       X^.mall   ratrh  of  fur*     Me 
J^^^^Hn     A^K.re  tanners  anit   manu- 
■I^^HH    ^■■faniirers    of    ralltr 
^PVH^f  .^^Vhnrae     hides     f'T     mats. 
i     ^gSH^V  W~Ti  tohes.    rues  sn<l  mittens. 
L      ^Un^^^^mM  |.e<1trs   Furs   from  noon, 
orosaum.    f"r.  miiskrata. 
mink,    enyote.     badress. 
•kunk   and  rahhiis.  Ta«- 
Idermist    work     on    deer 
heads  and  rues    Tell  us 
the   kind  of  fur  you  have 
"^^gti^r-  ani  we  will  aniwer  fully. 

W.  W.  WEAVER.  Custom  Tanner.  Reading.  Mich. 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 
Wanted!,; 


24    years   In   tJM    fur  business 
lia\e    no    renla    tg    I>ay.    sell 

—   dlreit     lo     manufarturiTs     and 

ran  ray  yu  1"P  prices  for  all  kin.1.  .rf  furs 
s,iid  ino  a  Iriiil  shii.nient;  if  I  please  }ou.  tell 
i.iliers:  if  not,  tell  me. 

EAI.ER 

[DGES.N  J 


oilier^;   ii    »i»Ji.    "■■   ""■■  __ 

„  .      es-.1^»  Fl'R  HEALER 

George  Sipler,  three  briik;es.  n  j 


An  interesting  160  Page  Book  on 

Raw  Furs  and 
Trapping  Free  of  Cost 

to  the  first  Five  Thousand  Trappers  and  Fur 
Shiooers  who  write  for  it.  .      , 

OuT  pTr  Price  List  and  Market  Reports  will  also 
be  mailed  free  on  request  Send  your  name  and 
address  today  to  Dept.    V 

LEWIS  BAER  &  CO..Inc  Baltimore,  Md. 

„      ^     „                                                          EitaMUiad  60  Yaw 
The  Oldest  Raw  Fur  Hotiie _____^ 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

■^,";„t>_ourrjwfur..^ 
nor  own  sseortma*  oow~ 

Sd  mail  tie  aWWiJ*  ^l^S  i 
not  net  yoo  more  tns»j^»^  i 

^'  e*prne  paid.     Oor  prfsa 

MWonSehrclberftCo 
RAW  ruBS 


'Oeyi.  w 

Weat 
29tta  SL 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


Ship  yoof  fors  here.  Oar  pnce* 
srs  record  breaking  hi*h.  "c 
pay  sll  your  sbirpinf  cbsrges  on 
shipments  ol  120  snd  over.  Oo 
ahipments  ol  $100  snd  o\rT  yoo«e«i» 
sdditional  and  a  liberal  •asortmenf. 
Pot  your  own  valoatioo  on.  we  will 
bold  ihemaeparaieon  request. Priec  list 
and  Trapper  Uoids  sent  Iree  oo  request 


Fill  in  this  Coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  todsy.  ..«_^ 

W..l!out  oblip.i;n  .end  me  b.XER-FACTS «k1  .11  your  p,.«l»U.nd  market  reports. 

_jl.  p.  D B"" 

Name 

Post  Office . 


"send  rOR  PRK«^  V^I!!! 


ESTABL 


rubllsbed   by   The   Uwrenee  rubllshlni  Co..    »1-S3    So.   Third   St..   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
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75  Cents  pt-r  \ v.w 


For  These  Things,  Let  Us  Give  Thanks 

Some  Bright  Prospects  For  Those  Who  Have  Faith 


The  .following  article  was  written  by  our 
friend,  John  Goulti,  of  Ohio,  some  niontlis  ago.  The 
cheerful  optimism  it  breathes  is  mosst  healthful 
juBt  now.  While  present  conilitions  are  not  as 
promising  as  Mr.  Gould  prophesies.  y<'t.  we  believe 
that  they  are  but  temporary,  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  people  will  come  to  their  rescut- 
before  any  catastrophe  happens.  .Mr.  Gould's  long 
and  wide  exjierlence  has  developed  a  faith  in  hu- 
manltv  that  Is  Infrequently  found  at  present.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  timely  Thanksgiving  sirticle 
because  It  suggests  possibilities  at  least  for  which 
we  should  be  thankful.  —  Kdltors. 


By  JOHN  CiOULD 

OHIO 

National  life.  The  four  million  of  the  very  best 
of  our  young  men  educateil  as  was  no  other  army, 
are  coming  back  to  lake  up  citizenship,  crowded 
with  new  thoughts,  and  with  a  fresher  deftnitlon 
of  Democracy.  They  will  want  constructive  bet- 
terment in  government.     They  have  learned  what 


iinil  as  wide  competition.  Can  the  I'nlted  Statis 
farmer  produce  as  abundantly  and  dieaply  b.v 
means  of  his  skill  and  better  appliances  in  ma- 
thlnery  and  Hnd   ready  sale  for  his  surplus? 

To  do  so  the  farmer  must  develop  n  coopera- 
tive system  of  selling  that  will  care  for  the  In- 
dividual with  his  tiny  offering,  and  combine  the 
protlucts  of  many  farms,  just  as  the  great  fruit 
KTOwers  of  the  far  w«st  have  their  fruit  associa- 
tions, and  the  dairymen  of  the  east  and  west  their 
Leagues,  and  as  such  have  become  to  be  a  collec- 


standing    together    for    great   principles  will    ac- 

It  costs  nothlng^pTophesv.  but  the  expense  complish.      It    is    these    men    from    the    farm,    the  live  force  that  commands  not  only  attention,  but 

It  costs  notmng  t     p     '      .  f^ifl„n,ent.  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  towns,  who  are  soon  lespect  of  the  great  markets, 

often      foots    "P^/f ''%;;■  '"*^„„,  been  flooded  to  be  the  governing,   directing   force  of  this  ooun-  We  shall  have  better  markets  organized,  and 

Since  the  armistice,  the  countrj    '»«  ^'^^  "  ,         ^„^  ,„  governmental  affairs,  they  will  stand  regulated   in    which    profiteering   will   not   be   the 

.ith   all   sorts  of  ''Pf*^"^;^  «"*"/''. J **;„;;;';^^^^^^  ../each   other   for   the    right    as    they    did    on    the  actuating    force    and    we    will    have    a    controlled 

agriculture,    from    direct    '»  f^'"    .^^/'^i^^;;,'!  „eath-swept  fields  of  France  and  Belgium.  transportation  service,   that    will   prevent   limiting 

prosperity;    from    government       ."        .„  .h.  nM-r  No'      The  farms  are  not  to  remain  the  same,  or  glutting  markets.  At  the  farmer's  door,  we  will 

fixing,  as  well  as  ordered  production,  to  tne  oiaer 


dictum  of  supply  and   demand   being 
the     market     governor;     and     sand- 
wiched  between   the   two    are    semi- 
tWs    and    semi-that    by    the    govern- 
ment, to  encourage  and  hold  produc- 
tion   from    wide    extremes.      and    in 
some    way.      keep    prices    somewhere 
near   a   paying  basis.      Bach   and   all 
of  these  need  the  controlling  wisdom 
of  a  Solomon   without   political  bias. 
Yet  it  may  be  possible  to  now  dis- 
r..rn    some   of    the    faintly    indicated 
igns     that    are    manifesting     them- 
aelves,   and  some  of   these  are  trace- 
able   to    the    "lessons"     of     restraint, 
lately  practiced  In  place  of  the  mat- 
ters of   our   Hxed   habits  and    we   are 
Unding  quite  as  good  results  and  an 
•  conomy      that      we      never      before 
tiad  dreamed  of.  We  shall,  hereafter, 
be  more  democratic.     We  have  found 
<mt   that   all    people  are   made   out   of 
about  the  same  kind  of  flay  and  the 
var  has  brought  all   classes  so  close 
logether.    that    this   class    and     caste 
dlgtinctlon  has  no  real  ground  of  de- 
fense.    Helpful,  constructive  human- 
ly Is   pretty   much    the  same   every- 
where.    Collectively.   It   has  given   us 
higher  Ideals  than  ever  before.  VY     - 
4tles    are    now     not    wholly    of    go 
vlshes,    but    shelter,    food,    and    ral- 
luent  and   In   His  name,  liberty   and 
protection. 

Then  city  and  town  distinction 
has  been  largely  wiped  out.  The 
town  has  found  out,  as  never  before. 
Its  dependence  upon  the  farms. 
Prosperity  of  the  town  could  only 
come  about  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
farm.  We  are  learning  that  the 
farm  with  good  roads,  telephones, 
delivered  mails.  autt)8  by  the  ten 
thousand  and  the  daily  co-mingllng 
of  city  and  town  Is  not  so  dreary. 
«nd  isolated  as  had  been  depicted.  \i  populous 

cities  want  to  annex  the  whole  county  in  which 
they  were  situated,  so  desirable  are  thei"  country 
neighbors  since,  they  came  to  know  then.. 

A   new  force  Is  to  rnme   into   our  ^  ate  and 


In  the  Spirit  of  Love.  Thankfulness  and  Anticipation 


An  economic  development  is  now  going  on.  and 
it  will  not  be  whollv  local.  We  are  now  fe.ding 
p:urope  with  our  farm  surplus.  The  farmer  of 
tomorrow  will  be  allied  with  the  farmers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea.     It  mean.s  world  wide  prices 


have     a    better     and    more     flexible 
means    of    handling     the    farm     pro- 
ducts.    The  dlscernable  new  order  of 
things   Is   the  auto   truck    freightage 
of  our   local   produce,   and   It   will   be 
the  market   that  will  seek  the  farm- 
er.     Every    mile    of    gotid    road    that 
connects    some    farm    with    the    great 
city  market   will  be  an  item  In   this 
new     progress.      Truck      transporta- 
tion  Is   rapiil.   antl    cuts   out   the  cost 
of  hauling  at  both  enils  of  the  route. 
When  the  market  comes  to  the  farm- 
er's door,  we  find  it  Is  the  city  price 
that  Is  offered,  not  a  local  price,  and 
this  alone  amounted   to    more     than 
$6,000  dollars  increase  to  the  dairy- 
men  and    ptitato  growers  of   my   im- 
mediate section   last   fall.      The   good 
road    into    the    city    was    filled    with 
produce-buying     trucks,      and     every 
thing    was    in    demand    at    morning 
quotations.     The  great    onion    farm«^ 
here  shared  in  the  same    "good  luck." 
The  Dairymen  have  cause  to  rejoice. 
Last  October,  a  lone  milk  truck  came 
out  into  our  locality  to  buy  from  the 
farms  direct,  pa.ving  full  jirice.     In  a 
week  It  was  a  lOU-can  loail.     Then  a 
second  truck,  then  a  third,  then  two 
more  and   today.   It   Is  seven    100-can 
milk  trucks  in  this  one  locality,  ant? 
this  is  only  one  of  several  routes,  all 
to  the  farmers  delight.      In   fact,  thf 
trucks   and    good    roads   have    wholly 
changed     the    farmers    old    stiimllng 
into  one.  "In  the  Sun." 

The  farm  tractor  and  the  varloii« 
changes  that  can  he  played  upon  if 
is  to  be  u  great  factor  in  increasing 
acreage  of  crops.  We  will  soon  see  a 
greater  variety  of  farm  machinery, 
and  by  its  aid  we  may  grow  different 
crops  from  what  we  are  now  doing, 
and  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  «>f  pn)- 
duction  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  think  that  owing  to  the  war.  and  its  govern- 
mental lessons  we  will  rapidly  weed  out  our  cost- 
ly cows,  and  learn  to  raise  and  breed  better  ones, 
and    of    dist'-ict    breeds    .ind    stop   the    raisins;   "f 
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cross-bred  unknowns,  and  tho  unprofitable  kinds. 
Cows  will  be  bred  to  supply  a  delinite  demand. 
Adjacent  to  all  the  great  cities,  milk  will  be  tbe 
first  and  most  paying  farm  product  and  the  most 
food  of  a  definite  quality  made  from  the  cheapest 
rations  and  sold  at  profitable  prices,  will  always 
obtain  with  the  farmer. 

This  same  development  will  come  In  tho 
care  of  our  soils  and  crops  for  the  common 
methods  will  no  longer  pay,  figure  as  one  may.  It 
is  knowledge  and  skill  that  will  .solve  the  diffi- 
cult problems  and  in  attaining  this  we  will  more 
and  more  acknowledge  the  great  noe.l  of  science. 
Agricultural  supremacy  may  be  ours,  just  as  we 
now  all  admit  that  It  was  our  men  of  wide  edu- 
cation that  made  our  efficient  soldiers. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  take 
up  any  of  the  great  social  problems  and  the 
changes  in  them  likely  to  grow  out  of  them  by 
reason  of  a  war.  May  the  readjustment  be  based 
upon  a  broader  fraternity.  We  will  see  the  Amer- 
icanizing of  millions  because  of  their  sons  becom- 
ing Americanized  on  the  bloodiest  battlefields.  We 
have  our  land  filled  with  charitable  workers  play- 
ing the  part  of  "Good  Samaritans." 

Many  things  will  come  In  for  solution,  and 
to  be  fit  into  our  National  religious,  moral,  poli- 
tical, social  and  domestic  life,  and  for  years  will 
need  the  study  of  the  masses.  The  old  world  will 
not  remain  with  us  except  in  part,  and  in  the  re- 
newal, each  of  us  ohould  be  ready  to  take  our 
part,  and  do  our  share,  in  its  reconstruction.  Be 
a  live  American. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

of  some  men  who  have  done  that  and  have  always 
been  overburdened  with  debt  as  a  rcHiilf.  They 
have   not    progressed    because   the    l.iml    li;i-    Ixcn 

too   heavy. 

I  know  another  farmer  who  wants  :i  .•^irip  m 
land  next  to  him  that   is  worth  ..luuiui   .|ir,(i   an 
acre  as   land,   there  being  no  I'uildiuMs.      To   Hii.h 
farmer   it   is  worth  a   whole    lot    more   ihiin    that. 
lie    has    ample    buildings    on    his    lariii    f.>i-  Hu'ili 
pieces  of  land.     This  land  is  pri.e,!  to  hiiu  at   .<20o 
an  acre.     It  has  been   thn-e   years  now  sin.-e  the 
opportunity  came  and  tlie  owner  is  still  .{..idins. 
\'\\  venture  that  were  he  to  deride  to  lake  it   now 
at   the   $200    an   acre   he   would    be   asked   at   least 
$25  an  acre  more,  and  I'll  suoss  that  by  the  time 
it  is  advanced  to  $2.'..t  an  acre  he  will  take  it  and 
think   he  has  a  barsai".      And    also  he   will   kick 
himself    because    he    di.ln't    get    it    while   it    was 
cheaper  and  have  ba.l   the  u.e  of  it   for  the  time 

he  waited. 

\   Sometimes  these  prices  for  land  are  too  high. 


Significance  of  Land  Values 

As  one  observes  the  transfers  of  farm  proper- 
ty In  old  settled  communities  it  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  significance  of  land  values.     What 
proportion  of  land  sales  are  made  at  representa- 
tive market  prices?     Let  us  see  how  many  sales 
pre  made.     Perhaps  most  transfers  of  land  in  such 
old  communities  are  made  to  local   farmers  who 
buy  a  piece  of  ground  or  a  farm  because  they  have 
a  special  use  for  It.      Many  want  more  land  be- 
ause   they    believe    that    they   can    operate    more 
acres    to    better    advantage.      Many    are    looking 
ahead  to  the  division  of  property  among  children. 
This  raises  two  questions:  How  much  can  a  farm- 
er afford  to  pay  for  additional  land   under  such 
conditions,  and  what  significance  do  sale  prices  so 
made  have  in  indicating  the  actual  value  of  land 
in  a  community? 

I  want  to  give  Just  two  or  three  instances  of 
what  1  am  at.  My  farm  might  easily  be  worth 
more  to  me  than  to  anybody  else  because  of  my 
line  of  work  or  some  peculiar  condition  about  the 
farm  that  fitted  my  farming  notions.  So  then, 
If  I  wanted  to  buy  40  more  acres  located  just 
right,  1  could  afford  to  pay  more  than  anybody 
else  to  whom  the  location  amounted  to  nothing. 

I  have  In  mind  a  man  who  owns  80  acres  of 
fine  land.  It  is  paid  for.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  40-acre  piece  next  to  him  that  could  be 
bought  for  $4000.  The  owner  did  not  live  on  it 
and  he  wanted  to  sell  this  and  buy  closer  home. 
But  the  80-acre  man  didn't  want  to  pay  that 
much.  The  next  year  he  decided  to  buy  it.  But 
then  the  owner  said  that  it  would  cost  him  an- 
other thousand  dollars.  The  first  man  took  it  up 
at  that  and  was  glad  he  did.  It  was  worth  $5000 
to  him  and  more,  as  it  just  fitted  in  with  his  other 
land.  It  cost  him  a  thousand  dollars  to  decide, 
and  that  was  expensive. 

Another    farm    that    Joined   our    home    place 
could  be  added  to  by  the  purchase  of   80   acres. 
This  was  offered  at  $80  an  acre.     That  was  con- 
sidered too  high  and  the  offer  was  let  pass.   Four 
years    afterward    the    neighbor    offered    $100    an 
acre  for  the   80   acre  barn,  and   couldn't   get  it. 
Later  he  offered  $120  an  acre,  and  still  didn't  get 
it.    This  man  has  been  kicking  himself  ever  since. 
and  he  should,  too.     There  was  the  chance  and 
he  let  it  go  by  because  he  thought  the  land  wasn't 
worth  what  was  asked.     He  didn't  consider  then 
that  it  was  worth  more  to  him  than  to  anybody 
else,  but  he  does  now  since  It  is  too  late. 

Now  these  men  were  not  afraid  of  going  in 
debt.  They  were  all  out  of  debt  and  had  some 
money  besides.  They  were  all  good  farmers  and 
their  credit  was  of  the  best.  It  would  have  meant 
no  hardship  if  these  additions  bad  been  mad«. 
but  they  didn't  want  to  pay  for  what  they  want- 
ed. I  would  not  say  that  a  man  ought  to  go  in 
the  hole  when  he  is  already  in  debt  pretty  bad. 
Just  to  get  more  land.  In  fact,  that  is  about  as 
bad  a  mistake  as  the  other.     I  can  see  the  farms 
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fun.  Tlie  fact  that  it  can  lie  made  ii|i  ahead  adds 
greatly  to  its  value  ami  usableiioss.  It  will  do 
all  thai  is  claimed  for  it.  The  tk)rmiilu  is  siveu 
l)fl<i\v; 

llrilliaii'  Wiiitewash: — Half  a  bushel  un- 
slaked liiiu-;  slake  with  warm  water;  cover  it 
durinu  the  pidcess  to  Ueej)  the  steam:  siiain  the 
liiliiid  throii.4h  a  line  sievt>  or  straiinr;  add  a 
peck  of  salt  previously  w"ll  dissolved  in  warm 
water:  tine.'  pounds  of  Rrouud  rii'<'  boiled  to  a 
thill  paste  and  stirred  in  boilins  hot:  hall'  pound 
(,f  Spanish  whitiiiK;  anil  a  pouml  of  Kliie  which 
has  pn-vioiislv  hi'en  dissolved  over  a  slow  tire; 
;.nd  add  live  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture; 
stir  well  and  let  stand  a  f<'W  days.  Cover  up  from 
the  dirt.  It  should  be  put  on  hot.  One  pint  of 
the  mixture  will  cover  a  sq\iare  yard,  properly  ap- 
l)!ied.  Small  brushes  are  best.  There  is  nothing 
can  compare  with  it  for  outside  and  insitle  work, 
and  it  retains  its  brilliancy  for  many  years.  Col- 
oring matter  may  be  put  in  and  made  of  any 
shade. — Spanish  brown,  ochre  or  common  clay, 
etc. — Ann  Dorrance. 


The  Newer  Type  of  School 

The  Vocational  School  and  the  Farm  Boy 
W.  N.  LOWUY,  Lancaster  Co.,  Ta. 


A  new  type  of  school  is  springing  up  all  over 
the  United  States.      It  Is  a  farmer's  school,   pure 
and  simple.     Its  aim  is  to  make  better  farmers  anil 
better  farm  communities.      The  course   is   not    in- 
tended  to  make  scientific  experts  In   agriculture. 
It  does  Include  a  study  of  the  reasons  and   prin- 
ciples behind  the  success  of  our  best   farmers.     Its 
value    lies    not    in    superceding    experience    as    a 
teacher,   but   in    making    her   more   efficient.      The 
boy  from  the  agricultural  course  in  a   Vocational 
School  will  be   more  apt  to  draw  the  right   con- 
clusions   from    his    and    other    men's   e\perienc«. 
His   training   will   help   him   to  become  as  good  a 
farmer  at  thirty  as  his  father  became  at   fifty.  Tbi* 
four  years  of  study  is  a  time  saver  for  those  who 
would  be  successful  farmers. 

Now.  how  Is  this  type  of  education  carried 
on?  The  subjects  cover  farm  crops.  garileninR, 
dairy  and  livestock  management,  fruit  growing, 
farm  shop  work,  .soils  and  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
the  keeping  of  simple  farm  records.  Time  in  the 
schirf)!  is  divided  equally  between  the  fundamenliil 
academic  branches  of  the  high  school  and  the  vo- 
cational work.  The  boy  learns  the  necessary 
grammar,  mathematics  and  history,  too.  The  re- 
sult is  that  he  is  not  one-sided  when  he  graduate*, 
but  is  ready  to  be  a  well-balanced  farmer  and 
citizen. 

The  most  definite  and  practical  work  is  done 
by  the  supervisor  of  agriculture  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  He  visits  the  boys  twice  a  month  on 
their  home  farms  to  give  them  help  and  encour- 
agement in  their  immediate  problems.  Each  boy 
Is  required  to  manage  a  project  each  summer  as  a 
part  of  his  school  course.  The  Interest  taken  by 
the  agricultural  teacher  is  a  great  thing  for  the 


Pig,     l._West     Lampeter     Vocational     School 

Building.  ,        ,      •„        #      -d..^      bov  as  he  goes  about  his  work. 

Fig.  .2.— Forge  Shop  Built  by  the  Boys  for  Trac-       •    ^^^  fon„wing  are  some  o 


Fig. 


tice  in  Blacksmithing. 
3.— Practical  Work  in  Pruning. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  records  from 
boys'  projects  <;arried  on  at  the  West  Lam|»eter 
Vocational  School  In  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.:  — 


They  are  simply  an  Investment  and  it  costs  to  get 
what  you  want.  Every  farmer  must  decide  what 
a  particular  price  of  ground  is  worth  to  him.  but 
bis  price  may  be  no  indication  of  the  value  of  land 
In   general.— Earl  Rogers,  Ohio. 
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Clyde  Root  Cabbage  k.  Corn  $96.05    $4^.20 
Charles  Zittle        Poultry  87.3.5      74. OK 

Maurice  Herr     Pig  Feeding  137.98 
John  Stauffer     Lamb   Rais.  371.80 
Claude  Mowrer      Vegetables  27.12 
Harry  Houser  Sweet  Potatoes 
Robt.  Musser  Hog  Feeding   287.80    209.58 


94.00 

127.90 

9.42 
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$.52.86 
13.27 
43.9$ 

243. »• 
17.7» 

140.00 
78.27 


Government  Whitewash 

Whitewash  that  sticks!  Whitewash  that 
.shines!  Permanent  whitewash!  That  is  what 
government  whitewash  claims  to  be  That  Is 
what  it  Is  The  writer  testifies  from  frequent  and 
continued  use.  and  knows  that  it  is  true.  We.  who 
have  splashed  the  ordinary  garden  variety  of  white 
wash  on  fences,  barns,  buildings  and  ourselves, 
welcome  this  new-old.  different  preparation,  giv- 
ing It.  Its  full  and  proper  value.  In  the  days  of 
Indian  warfare.  Uncle  Sam  used  this  formula  to 
n.ake  bis  barracks  clean,   wholesome  and  attrac- 

tlve  for  his  doughboys.  .„„„«,^rt  the  boy  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  m" 

The  addition  of  coloring  matter  a.s  suggested  me  ooy 
raises  the  question  as  to  when  white  wash  is  no  ^  ^^^      ^^^^^^   f,,„. 

white  wash    At  the  same  time  It  adils  variety  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ,„  ,.!,  what  they  have  learn^ 
makes  a  color  .scheme   possible.      Any  shade  win  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.„^^  ^,,ih 

take  away  from  the  monotony  o    pure  ^^^^^ ^^^  J™     ^^^^^^,,  „,   ,,,„,    practice.   Surely  there 

will  make  the  work  of  putting  It  on  much  more  special    oran 


Total  Profit $589  97 

a 

From  10  to  100  percent  of  the  profit  is  give"  '" 
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could   be   no  closer  correlation   of  the   principles  years,  as  shown  by  carefully  compiled  statistics,  he  is  to  be  pitied  for  being  a  tenant  farmer.  Third- 

and  practice  of  farming.  Thus  it  is  a  long  lived  tool.     There  is  very  little  ly,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  wage  due  his 

There  is  one  other  point  of  significance  that  about  a  disk  to  wear  out.     It  has  a  few  moving  diildreu    for    labor,    probably    at    the    expense   of 

should  be  mentioned.     Whether  the  crops  or  ani-  parts. and  If  given  good  care  should   cause   little  their  education. 


mals  fall  to  make  a  profit  or  not  Is  a  fact  that 
these  boys  know.  They  keep  simple  records  of  all 
labor  and  other  costs  entering  into  their  pro- 
jects. This  means  that  in  future  years  they  will 
be  able  and  enthusiastic  business  farmers.  They 
will  know  their  business  and  where  it  stands. 


Rent  Farm  For  One-Third 


I  wish  to  ask  you  to  help  me  with  a  problem 
In  renting  a  farm  on  shares.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion, the  owner  who  has  all  the  farm  implements, 
Btock  and  tools  Is  forced  to  stop  because  of  sick- 
ness and  wants  to  rent  on  shares  and  furnish  all 
Btock,  tools.  Implements,  seed  and  in  fact  every- 
thing except  the  help  to  run  the  farm,  and  deliver 
the  milk.  If  I  get  a  third  of  the  production  of 
the  farm  and  cows,  should  I  furnish  Mi  of  the 
feed  for  the  stock? 

Should  I  grow  corn  to  fill  silo  for  the  cows 
and  hay  and  corn  for  the  horses?  The  owner 
■eems  to  think  I  should  only  get  M«  of  the  sale's 
receipts.  In  Delaware  they  divide  In  the  field, 
corn,  fodder,  potatoes  in  fact  everything  that  can 
be  divided  in  the  field  Is  kept  separate  from  the 


bother.  Disks  should  be  gone  over  carefully  every 
season.  During  the  winter  months  the  boxes 
should  be  taken  apart  and  carefully  cleaned  and, 
if  badly  worn,  replaced.  See  to  it  that  the  oiling 
system  works  and  that  the  bearings  arc  getting 
oil.  Keep  the  arbor  bolt  tight.  This  holds  the 
disk  firmly  in  place.  If  the  disk  is  used  much  it 
should  be  sharpened  at  least  once  each  season. 
This  greatly  increases  the  penetration  and  de- 
creases the  draft,  as  it  will  do  more  work  with 
less  set.  It  will  also  do  better  work,  and  because 
ii  does  not  need  so  much  angle  or  set  there  is  less 
strain  and  war  on  the  boxes.  While  a  dull  disk 
will  cut.  It  is  like  a  dull  axe,  Inefticient  and  ex- 
pensive to  work  with. 


Who  Makes  The  Money? 


A  Tenant  Fanner's  Side 


For  many   years  the  farmer   w^as  called,   by 
both  the  educated  and  ignorant  classes  and  mass- 


other  then  each   party  can   sell   to  suit   himself.  k    ••  w  u 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Is  the  custom  in  es,  the  "Hayseeder    and  the     Rube.     Now  we  hear 

the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia? — T.  H.  J.,  Delaware  this:     "If  a  farmer  is  not  making  money  today,  he 
Co.,  Pa. 

When  a  landlord  owns  all  stock  and  Imple- 

loents  and   wishes  to  rent  to  a   tenant  for   >^  of 

the  income  it  usually  is  as  follows: 

Where    a   farm    is   properly   stocked    with    a 

full  line  of  implements,   the   tenant  does   all   the 

work   or    labor    and    finds    '-i    of    feed,    seed    and 

Stands  Va  of  the  repairs  to  the  implements,  makes 

•11  the  hay,  grows  corn  to  fill  the  silo  and  fur- 

Biahes  Ml  of  the  corn  to  fill  it. 

If   the  owner  had  a  threshing  machine  and 

a  silo  cutter,   the   tenant   would   furnish    all   the 

labor  to  do  this  work.     In  case  these  two  Jobs  are 

done  by  machines  hired  outside  of  the  farm,  then 

tke  landlord  would  pay  %  of  such  machine  work 

and  the  tenant  i^,     as  it  would  cost  the  tenant 

about  as  much  for  labor  to  do  all  the  work  with 

the  landlord's  machines  as  It  would  to  pay  his  % 

tu  have  it  done.     Then,  too,  the  tenant  would  pay 

34  of  the  fertilizer  and  %  of  the  taxes. 

It  Is  a  case  of  finding  all  labor,   >:'i   of  seed 

Md  fee<l    by   the   tenant   and    %  of   these  by   the 

owner  as   well  as  all  stock   and  implements  and 

the  farm,  in  addition  all  loss  of  stock  (except  the 

Iscreasel    and   depreciation  or   wear   and   tear   of 

implements,  save  such  breaks  which  must  be  re- 

Taire<l  to  keep  up  the  Implements,  when  the  ex- 
penses are  paid   '~i   and   *>'i   again. 

Now.  for  his  labor  and   '-t  of  all  he 

stands  as  expense,   the  tenant  would  get 
H  of  hay,  grain,  calves,  pigs,  eggs,  poul- 
try,   potatoes,     milk,     fruit   or    anything 
iold  from  the  farm,  as  well  as   '-i  of  In- 
crcaae  in  stock.      In  case   a  land  owner 
wants   to   offer   a   special    inducement   to 
get  a   tenant   for   the    ':,.   he  should  fur- 
nish all  seed,  pay  all  taxes  and  find  the 
grain    for   the   horses,   since   there   Is   no 
direct    Income  from    them,      unless  colts 
are  raised,  when  the  tenant  should  fur- 
nish ':,  of  the  grain,  aud  he  should  make 
tbe  hay  as  part  of  his  labor  In  either  case. 
To  divide  corn,  fodder,  hay  and  oats 
directly    from    the    field,      so   that   cither 
owner  or  tenant  could  sell  his  share  be- 
fore feeding  the  stock  would  not  be  fair 
to  either   one   Interested,    neither   would 
It  be  for  the.  good  of  the  farm  to  have  ':i 
of  slovrr  sold  from  the  farm  which  could 
be  profitably  fed  to  stock;   but  any  sur- 
plus hay  or  stover  and  grain  not  needed  for  feed     never   will."      Men   may  bo  educated   and   Intelll- 
tbould  be  sold  and  each  one  get  his  sharf>  as  well     gent,  but  surely  of  little  experience  who  write  edl- 
«»  from  the  usual  product.4  sold  from  the  farm. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  kept  in  mind  In 
renting  farms: 

1.  The  tenant  should  get  a  living  wage 
*lth  a  chance  In  adilitlon  t«  lay  up  so.ne  money, 
tnd  the  landlord  should  get  a  fair  rate  of  Interest 
•a  the  money  Invested  in  the  farm  and  Imple- 
*«iirs  and  an  allowance  for  repairs. 

2.  The  farnj  should  be  so  conducted  as  to 
keep  up  Its  productiveness. — J.  N.  Glover,  Union 
County,  Pa. 


Fig.  4. — A  Good  Place  For  Good  Hogs 

Fig.  5. — The  La  gest  Ram  in  the  Township 

Fig.  6.— A  Profitable  Farm  Flock 


The  bane  of  this  community  is  tenant  farm- 
ing. Somewhere  1  read  that  80  percent  of  the 
farmers  were  tenants.  Now  then,  if  tenants  are 
not  specializing  in  any  particular  crop,  but  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  general  farming,  such  as  rais- 
ing bay,  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  what  has  the  ten- 
ant farmer  to  sell?  Wheat,  that's  all.  Just  wheat. 
In  1916  he  received  $1.10  per  bushel.  For  the  by- 
products he  paid  $1.20  per  cwt.,  for  bran  and 
?1.35  for  middlings.  In  1917  he  received  $2.10 
per  bushel  for  his  wheat.  Ha  paid  for  middlings 
?;'..10  and  for  bran  $3.  In  1918  he  received  $3.20, 
with  middlings  and  bran  the  same  price  as  the 
year  previous,  until  i.bout  July  when  middlings 
dropped  to  $1.90  per  100  lbs.  and  bran  to  $1.80. 
Four  or  five  weeks  ago  the  governmental  restric- 
tions were  lifted,  and  middlings  today  are  $3  per 
hundred  pounds  and  bran  $2.80. 

The  price  of  milk  Is  higher!  Yes.  but  these 
figures  show  that  the  foodstuffs  used  to  produce  it 
are  proportionately  much  higher.  Corn  Is  selling 
at  $1.75  as  compared  with  60  cents  in  1916;  oats, 
SO  cents  compared  with  42  cents  in  1916.  These 
are  grains  the  farmer  has  to  feed.  He  cannot  sell 
them.  For  clothing,  he  pays  the  high  prices,  the 
same  as  those  in  the  city.  Machinery,  smith  bills 
and  harness  are  anywhere  from  SO  to  120  percent 
higher  than  they  were  four  years  ago.  Now  then, 
where  did  the  farmer  make  so  much  money  or 
have  his  unmerited  prosperity? 

Let  me  tell  you  who  made  the  money  from 
the  farms — the  land  owners.  Their  investment 
was  no  greater.  Taxes  were  a  trifle  higher.  They 
had  no  more  work  on  the  farm.  Because  of  the 
high  price  of  labor  and  material,  repairs  were 
totally  abandoned  unless  absolutely  necessary.  I 
know  the  land  owner.  Do  you?  For  his  share  of 
the  crop,  instead  of  $1.10  for  wheat  he  received 
$2.10  or  $2.20;  for  corn  he  got  $1.50  or  $1.75  In- 
stead of  60  to  80  cents.  For  oats  he  got  from  70 
cents  to  $1  against  40  to  55  cents  before.  See  It? 
Poultry  is  higher.  So  are  pork  and  potatoes.  On 
which  side  is  the  percentage  proportion  greatest? 
Is  not  the  farmer's  grain  worth  as  much  as  his 
landlord's? 

A  potato  farmer  owning  his  own  land  told 
me  he  made  a  good  profit  at  $2  per  bushel.  How 
much  does  a  tenant  farmer  make  by  the  time  he 
has  laid  back  his  own  from  the  quarter  or  half 
acre  he  gets  on  which  to  plant  potatoes? 

But  the  city  man  says:     "Why  Is  It  they  all 
own  automobiles?     Simple.  Listen:  To  run  a  100- 
acre  farm  or  more  Involves  an  investment  of  from 
^3,000    up.      What's   the   interest  of   this  money 
worth?      The    hands   on   the    farm    work 
early   and   late   with   no   moving   picture 
show    every    night,   either.      Invest      this 
same  money  in  a  town  or  city.  Let  father 
support   the  family   with   the  rest   earn- 
ing and  saving  their  money.     Will  it  be 
one  or  ten  years  bfore  they  own  an  auto- 
mobile? 

I  have  been  on  the  farm  since  1916. 
Nine  years  previous  to  that  I  followed 
another  vocation  not  nearly  so  congenial 
as  this,  or  I'd  quit.  Before  that  I  attend- 
ed school.  I  think  your  paper  the  best 
one  for  us  of  any  I  come  across,  and  I 
have  had  other  good  ones  to  compare 
with.  I  hope  your  paper  may  long  con- 
tinue as  it  now  Is,  attentive  to  prac- 
tical conditions  for  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers.— John  I.  Anspack,  Berks  Co.. 
Pa. 


KEEP  THE  BISK  HARROW  SHARP 


The  disk   harrow   Is  a   tillage   tool   found   on 
early    evcrv    farm.      Its    useful    life   Is   about    20 


torials  for  daily  newspapers,  statlni;  that  "they 
•  annot  understand  why  tho  government  must 
guarantee  a  price  on  wheat  when  the  farmer  has 
already  had  four  years  of  unmerited  prosperity." 

I  clalai  any  miia  not  on  the  farm  making 
statements  such  us  this  does  not  know  what  be  Is 
talking  about.  Furthermore,  any  tenant  farmer 
claiming  that  he  made  more  money  the  last  four 
year.^  than  any  of  tho  years  previous  to  that  Is 
bliilfing.  Ho  could  not  do  it.  unless  for  these  rea- 
sons: First,  selling  off  stock  raised  before  1914 
which,  due  to  rise  in  price  thereof,  tnade  tho  sav- 
ing worth  more.  In  raising  stock,  the  money  ex- 
pended in  doing  it  is  the  same  as  if  It  were  put  In 
bank.  Second,  having  considerable  money  on  band 
and  using  it  to  speculate.  If  that  was  bis  method, 


TO  REGULATE  BORAX-POTASH  SALES 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.^  Investi- 
gated the  damage  to  crops  attributed  to  the  use 
of  fertilizer  containing  high  borax-potash,  and 
has  traced  in  important  instances  this  potash  to 
the  product  of  Scarlc;  Lake.  In  onler  to  P"'r:uit 
tho  safe  use  of  this  product  in  future,  the  de- 
partment ha.<?.  under  authority  of  the  Control  Act 
of  August  1.  \'.\\~.  decit'pd  to  place  such  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  potash  salts  containing  borax 
PS  will  guarantee  the  use  of  an  application  of  not 
more  than  two  pounds  of  anhydrous  borax  per 
acre.  In  order  to  effect  thi.^  nie:isure  of  .safety, 
the  department  has  issued  instructions  to  the 
producers  of  potash  salts  at  Searles  Lake  and 
to  all  brokers,  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  mix- 
ers not  to  sell  pota.sh  salts  direct  to  farmers  if 
they  contain  over   \  percent  borax. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

side  who  say  that  organized  labor  respects  no  law. 
There  are  extremists  and  radicals  in  the  organiza- 
tions, as  there  are  in  every  group  of  people,  but 
we  are  quite  as  well  supplied  with  evidence  that 
some  groups  of  business  men  are  as  willing  to 
evade  or  over-ride  the  law  as  is  any  other  class. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  extremists  in  all 
classes  are  in  the  lime  light  just  now  and  are 
holding  the  attention  of  the  people,  but  we  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  sober,  second  thought  of 
the  American  people  will  occur  eoon  enough  to 
avoid  disaster  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  miners. 
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Oar  Jab  it  lo  serve  our  rtadtrs.      Whenever  and 
whereeer  we  can  help  ymi.  write  as.— The  EJilor$. 


Thankfulness  And  Happiness 


THE  old  colored  lady  who  Iteeps  clean  the  offices 
of  Pennsylvania  Fanner  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
voutly thankful  persons  we  have  ever  met.     Dur- 
ing the  years  she  has  been  here   we  have  never 
heard  her  utter  a  word  of  complaint,  nor  exhibit 
a  ruffled  temper.      But  we  have  heard  her  utter 
a  reverent  "Thank  God  for  that,"  a  hundred  times. 
It  may  be   for  a  cooling  breeze  In  suihmer.  the 
brightness  of  the  day,  strength  to  do  her  work, 
the  good  health  of  an  individual,  the  completion 
of  a  task— a  thousand  things  which  the  ordinary 
person  takes  as  a  matter  of  course  or  without  a 
thought,  she  appreciates  and  feels  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction   not    enjoyed    by    the    thoughtless   or    the 

We  have  often  almost  envied  this  old  lady 
in  her  ability  to  enjoy  every  experience,  even  in 
doing    the    most    menial    task;    yet.    upon    second 
thought  we  have  realized  that  a  thankful  disposi- 
tion may  be  acquired  by  anyone  who  is  not  pro 
foundly  selfish,  and  who  remembers  the  true  re- 
lationship that  should  exist  between  man  and  his 
Creator       There  is  an   inclination  In   most   of  us 
to   overlook    the    multitude    of    things    we    enjoy 
every   day— or   might   enjoy  if   we   would   forget 
self  long  enough— and  to  magnify  the  little  dis- 
appointments   and    annoyances.      Instead    of    de- 
veloping the  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy,   we 
too  often   find   we   have  cultivated  a  pessimistic, 
fault-finding  disposition  which  by  its  very  nature 
precludes   happiness.      The    truly    thankful    heart 
is  happy   in   any  condition,   while   the   thankless 
cannot  experience  real  happiness  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. ^  ,    t 

The  first  requisite  for  a  thankful  heart  1»  to 
be  conscious  of  the  exlstance  of  a  power  and  an 
intelligence  superior  to  man.  and  that  all  that 
makes  life  and  its  continuation  possible  comes 
from  the  Supreme  Being.  The  second  essential 
is  the  ability  to  recognize  the  innumerable  little 
things  that  contribute  to  our  life  and  well-being, 
without  which  life  would  be  impossible. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord." 


Cost  And  The  Selling  Price 

THE  drop  in  the  price  of  meat  animals  and 
the  relatively  high  prices  of  grain  and  hay 
will  probably  result  in  a  reduced  meat  production 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  if  the  dispropor- 
tion continues  long.  It  Is  already  stated  that  the 
feeders  of  the  middle  west  as  well  as  of  the  east 
have  bought  more  sparingly  than  for  some  years, 
and  this  in  turn  has  a  bearish  effect  upon  the 
breeding  end.  The  relative  prices  of  feed  and  pro- 
ducts have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  production  as 
has  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  sooner 
the  machinery  of  trade  provides  for  maintaining 
a  stable  and  just  relationship  the  sooner  may  we 
count    upon    a    continuous    and     sufficient     food 

supply. 

The  growing  of  animals  is  a  long-time  bus- 
iness and  any  condition  that  discourages  produc- 
tion this  year  will  be  felt  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  but  natural  for  men  to  hesitate  to  use  high- 
priced    grain    for    the    production    of    low-priced 
animals,  and  until  there  is  some  system  adopted 
that   will   at   least  partially   guarantee   a   selling 
price  based  upon  cost  of  production  the  world  will 
continue  to  have  its  alternating  lean  and  fat  years, 
in  food   production.     Necessity    forced  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan   in  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
public   accepts  the   plan   as  just  and   reasonable. 
It    would   do   the  same  with   other  cases  once  it 
understands  the  reasonableness  of  it.     Would  it 
be   necessary   to   get   the  consent  of   the   packers 
before  it  could  be  adopted? 
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has  what  is  recognized  as  the  best  food  and  drug 
laws  in  the  country.  It  has  taken  years  of  hard 
work  to  have  some  of  them  enacted  so  that  the 
public  might  be  protected  from  the  unscrupulous 
manufacturer,  but  the  ('alder  Bill  would  nullify 
all  these  and  open  the  state  to  any  kind  of  stuff 
manufactured  outside  if  it  complied  with  the 
federal  food  and  drug  laws,  and  these  in  most 
respects  are  far  less  exacting  than  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  law  begins 
where  the  national  law  leaves  off.  The  Calder 
bin  would  kill  our  splendid  oloinargarine  laws  as 
well  as  those  controlling  the  sale  of  adulterated 
sausage,  bleached  flour,  etc..  and  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  egg  substitutes  and  other  frauds 
in  the  food  trade.  A  flood  of  resolutions  and  per- 
sonal letters  should  be  sent  to  Congressmen. 
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Special  Articles  Wanted 

We  want  those  who  have  made  improve- 
ments to  their  homes  or  farms  to  tell  us 
about  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
We  want  an  article  on 

"What  we  have  added  to  our  home  that  has 
added  to  its  beauty,  comfort  or  convenience." 
For  the  best  and  most  suggestive  ar- 
ticle we  will  pay  $10;  for  the  second  best. 
17.50;  and  for  the  third  best,  $5.00.  Also, 
we  wish  an  article  describing 

"What  farm  equipment  we  have  added  that 
has  proven  satisfactory  and  economical." 

The  same  prices  as  above  will  be  paid 
for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  articles. 
In  both  cases,  all  others  used  will  be  paid 
for  at  our  usual  rates.  The  articles  should 
not  exceed  1200  words  In  length,  nor  be 
shorter  than  400  words.  They  should  be  In 
our  hands  by  December  20.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  any  or  all  manuscripts. 
Address.  Editor  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 
261  S.  Third  St..  Phila. 


The  Saving  Sense 


Vicious  Law  Proposed 

rj  ENATOR  Calder  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
O  should  meet  the  instant  and  vigorous  oppo.sl- 
tion  of  every  right  thinking  citizen.  It  provides 
that 


The  Law  of  Averages 

ISIT  a  liie  insurance  office  and  apply  for  in- 
surance and  they  will  ask  your  age,  your 
occupation.  here<llty  and  habits,  and  tell  you  ex- 
actly when  you  are  going  to  die.  Individually 
you  may  defy  them.  They  may  tell  you  that  you 
should  expect  to  die  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and 
that  you  may  live  to  the  age  of  ninety.  This  is 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  Individual,  but  it 
matters  little  to  the  company.  It  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  them  which  of  their  clients 
dies   first.     They  know   what  the  grand  average 

will  be. 

Now  the  law  of  averages  Is  one  of  Nature  s 
unfailing  laws.     It  is  possible  to  figure  what  the 
profits  and  losses  from  a  certain  branch  of  farm- 
ing  are    likely   to    be   for   a   series  of    years.     It 
figures  out  about  the  same  as  other  kinds  of  bus- 
iness.     If   Jones   keeps   so   many   cows    and   gives 
them  good  care  it  is  easy  to  tell  about  how  many 
*  cows  he  is  going  to  lose  during  a  series  of  ten 
years.     Of  course  no  one  could  tell  whether  old 
"Spot"  Is  going  to  get  well  or  pass  Into  the  great 
beyond.     That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of 
averages.      If  big  business  concerns  and   life  in- 
surance companies  can  figure  on  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  the  average  and  the  duration  of  life 
down  to  hours  and  minutes,  which  represents  to 
them  dollars  and  cents  beyond  which  their  proflU 
are  made,  is  it  not  time  that  farmers  began  de- 
voting more  time  to  figuring  what  happens  on  the 
average    rather    than    during   one   or    two   excep- 
tional   seasons?     One    or    two    seasons'    records 
furnish  no  statistics  of   value  to  guide  them  in 
their  future  operations. 

The    farm    is    no    different    from    any   other 
business  institution  when  it  comes  to  the  orderly 
management  of  its  affairs;  and  the  general  over- 
hauling of  farms  going  on  today  demands  a  more 
accurate  svstem  of  figuring  prospective  profits  and 
losses.      If  ihe  farm  falls  to  pay  a  profit,  is  losing 
in   fertility   and    the   property   depreciating,  it  l» 
because  certain  branches  of  the  farming  are  not 
paying.      It  isn't  producing  good  crops.  Isn't  pro- 
ducing them  economically,  or  is  failing  to  market 
them  skillfully.     Viewed  by  the  season,  the  farm 
may    appear    to    pay.    while    actually    it    falls   to 
accumulate   a  surplus   of    tangible   assets  thru  s 
decade  or  more.      Many  times  a  link  missing  In 
the    summary    of    Its    operations    may    conceal   » 
source  of  loss  that  heavily  taps  the  proceeds.    Tue 
best  test  of  the  wl9<lom  of  farm  management  ana 
the  accuracy  of  Its  accounting  may  be  found  by 
applying    the    law    of    averages    to    the    various 
branches  thru  a  series  of  years. 

It  would  give  the  feeder  of  cattle  and  hoKS 
means  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  pays  h  m 
to  feed  out  his  crops  on  the  farm;  how  many  caliie 
and  hogs  he  can  safely  count  on  finishing  tor 
market;  whether  It  will  pay  to  buy  feeders  o 
maintain  breeding  stock  on  the  farm;  and  at  wn. 
time  of  the  year  to  sell  his  fat  cattle  and  hogj- 

By  applying  the  law  of  averages  to  the  a 
ferent  results  reported  by  a  member  of  agricm 
ural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  one  can  a 
termlne    with    greater    accuracy    whether   or  » 


nai  termine    wun    gicui.;!    — -^ ^  ^^^ 

nolawof  any  city,  state  or  municipality  relating    t^ese   experiments   would   prove   P''»<^Y"  iiffprent 
no  law  oi  any  ^- ^ . ,„,,„„rf,np  „»  fooda.  druKS     .  ..   _ i.i   „„,.   «f  balance  un  the  difierem 


w 


to  the  adulteration  'or  misbranding  of  foods   drugs 
„AT  threatened  to  be  the  most  serious  strike    or  medicines  or  regu.a.ing.he^brandi^^^ 


shall  i"Merfe're"wrth  the  sale  of  any  food,  drugs 
or  med"rines.  in  package  form,  which  have  been 
transported  In  interstate  commerce. 


in  this  time  of  strike  hysteria  subsided  into 
an  orderly  process  of  settlement.  It  Is  a  no  greater 
triumph  for  the  government  than  It  Is  for  sane 
and  reasonable  element  In  the  miners'  unions  that 
the  great  coal  strike  was  called  off.  This  ele- 
mont.  speaking  thru  their  president,  said:  "We 
are    American    citizens.      We    cannot     fight     our 


xperiiiieiiin    »»uu>»«    ,..^,~    r--'  . 

farm.      It  would  sort  of  balance  up  the  differe 
factors  that  cause  discrepencles  and  mo"  near^ 
approximate   the   results  that   might   be  expects, 
from  adopting  a  certain  system  of  farm  manaS 
,„ent.      The  farmer  who  adapts  these  experimj 
„.  his  business  will  find  them  of  greater  valu 
the  long  run  If  he  applies  the  system  o'^."" '^e 


It  is  fnsappolntlng  to  learn  that  a  man  hold- 
ing  the    high    position   of    I'nited    States   Senator 
would   lend    himself  to  the   furtherance  of  so  vi- 
cious a  scheme, 
open   the   way   to  all  kl 


)unuiiiK  I.U1IW.W.-.. fli-tinr 

phases  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  conmct 
factors  which  are  likely  to  cause  a  variation 
results. 


November  22,  1919. 

HARRISBURG  LETTER 

The  nig  Crops. — Most  of  the  sum- 
maries of  reports  on  the  crops  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture toll  of  larger  yields  than  ex- 
pected and  records  broken  in  the 
cases  of  corn  and  buckwheat,  while 
in  spile  of  tlio  appearance  of  serious 
diseases  tlie  potato  crop  lias  been 
tabulated  as  greater  tli:!!i  in  1918 
and  the  wheat  threslied  IkiS  run  high 
in  figures.  Probably,  the  Keystone 
State  has  raised  more  of  the  food 
whii-h  it  needs  the  last  two  years 
than  ever  known  since  tlie  common- 
wealth became  known  as  an  indus- 
trial State.  The  very  size  of  the 
crops  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
serious  studies  of  the  problems  fol- 
lowing breaking  of  records  or  ex- 
ceeding expectations.  If  tlie  crops 
are  to  be  kept  at  the  figures  of  191!) 
there  will  have  to  be  some  new  dis- 
tribution of  labor  next  year,  say  far- 
mers, while  price  conditions  will 
have  to  be  made  more  certain.  If 
the  system  being  workd  out  by  the 
new  State  Bureau  of  Jlarkets  bears 
out  the  hopes  of  the  men  who  have 
been  building  it  there  will  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  way  of 
distribution  and  the  State  will  have 
advantages  of  a  report  service  such 
as  proved  valuable  in  other  states, 
especially  in  sections  where  indus- 
trial establishments  predominate  and 
the  population  is  largely  urban. 

Health  Committees. —  Gradual 
organization  of  health  committees 
composed  of  level  headed  and  influen- 
tial people  Is  under  way  in  the  coun- 
tia  of  the  state  as  part  of  the  plan  of 
Col.  E.Uvard  Martin,  stale  conimls- 
lioner  of  health,  to  get  the  health 
administration  in  each  locality  so 
established  that  public  sentiment 
will  be  with  it.  Much  valuable  time 
and  effort  haB  been  lost  in  years  gone 
by  through  autocratic  exercise  of  au- 
thority without  consultation  and  the 
building  up  of  local  bodies  to  support 
the  officials  In  their  work  may  solve 
some  problems  In  Pennsylvania.  Med- 
ical Inspection  and  better  sanitation 
are  moving  forward  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  simple  forms  of  physical 
education  is  making  strides. 

Rural  Education  Bureau. —  A 
wventh  bureau  is  about  to  be  added 
to  the  scheme  of  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  will  be  devoted  to  rural 
education  and  the  first  work  to  be 
lone  will  be  a  survey  and  then  a 
itudy  of  the  problems.  The  exper- 
ience of  New  York  and  other  States 
will  be  considered  and  some  line  of 
policy  will  be  worked  out.  It  may 
take  many  months  before  the  results 
are  apparent,  but  It  Is  the  plan  to 
devote  attention  to  education  in  the 
tountry  on  the  same  plane  as  "teach- 
In"  in  the  mill  town"  and  in  the  big 
cities. 

Heavy  Fruit  Drop. — The  weather 
conditions  this  fall  have  caused  one 
of  the  heaviest  losses  of  apples  and 
pears  known  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  in  years.  Even  the  first 
kearlng  of  young  trees  has  failed  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  In  various  sec- 
tions and  a  short  crop  at  a  time 
when  prices  are  good  has  been  re- 
ported. Next  year  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional trees  will  begin  bearing  and 
orchard  labor  will  be  a  problem  as 
well  as  the  care  of  the  trees. 

More  Toll  Roads  Go. — The  State 
Highway  department  in  conjunction 
with  several  counties  has  taken  over 
half  a  dozen  additional  toll  roads  in 
tutern  counties.  Some  of  the  roads 
are  close  to  150  years  old  and  others 
have  t.-»ken  toll  for  a  century  or  more. 
They  will  be  inspected  and  put  Into 
Jood  condition  at  once.  The  pur- 
chases have  been  mainly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia.  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. The  State  Is  urging  contractors 
lor  road  building  to  hurry  along 
their  work  and  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  In  several  districts. 
Declarations  for  hard  surface  roads 
by  several  Granges  have  attracted 
«tention  and  will  have  effect  upon 
the  programs  for  improvements  In 
Tork,  Lawrence.  Indiana.  Lycoming 
»nd  other  counties  which  voted  in 
tavor  of  bond  Issues  for  road  better- 
ments. 

No  Potato  Quarantine. —  State 
»nthorities  who  have  been  investi- 
Wtlng  the  potato  wart  say  that  they 
*o  not  anticipate  a  condition  which 
will  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
quarantines  beyond  the  districts 
»here  the  pest  has  been  located.  The 
planting  of  immune  varitles  is  being 
•rged  evervwhere. 

Food  Law  Jumble.— B  e  t  w  e  e  n 
•ending  bills  in  congress  and  some 
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uncertainties  in  the  food  laws  of  this 
State  there  Is  a  condition  now  in 
Pennsylvania  which  is  causing  irri- 
tation. F'rom  all  accounts  there  are 
many  foods  being  iiut  on  sale  which 
are  evasions  of  the  label  requiro- 
iiients,  but  owing  to  doubt.s  as  to 
how  far  the  stale  can  go  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  some  decisions.  The 
substitutes  for  liquor,  the  watering 
of  various  products  and  the  attempts 
to  soil  stale  eggs  as  fresh  arc  all 
bringing  new  problems. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Farm  and  Homo  Bureau  Notes. — 
One  of  the  finest  features  at  six 
county  fairs  this  year  was  the  day 
nurseries  which  were  housed  by  the 
societies,  siipervi.sed  by  the  homo 
bureaus  and  equipped  by  individuals 
and  boards  of  health.  Nurses,  doc- 
tors and  volunteer  helpers  made 
these  features  very  efficient  and  valu- 
able in  the  service  rendered,  while 
the  babies  themselves  made  them 
most  Interesting.  By  actual  count 
1020  women  and  children  made  use 
of  the  r.inghamton  nursery.  Other 
counties  reporting  results  in  this 
work  are:  Tioga,  Monroe,  Chenango, 
Orleans  and  Stonton.  In  both  Jeffer- 
son and  Broome  counties  the  Home 
Bureau  and  Farm  Bureau  members, 
to  the  number  of  IS  10  in  the  former 
county  alone,  took  an  automobile 
trip  to  the  model  homes  and  model 
farmes,  inspecting  the  eiiuipmcnt  in 
each.  The  attorney  general  .says 
farm  bureau  signs  are  legally  placed 
williin  the  limits  of  the  roadside,  as 
they  are  not  business  or  commercial 
signs. 

Better  Neighbors. —  A  thousand 
women  of  Syracuse  are  asked  to  be 
good  neighbors  with  another  thou- 
Kand  foreign  women  of  the  city  who 
are  strangers  here.  Each  woman 
will  win  the  foreign  woman's  con- 
fidence, will  exchange  visits  with  her 
helping  each  in  times  of  sickness  or 
trouble,  exchanging  receipts  and 
teaching  each  other  customs.  This 
is  a  plan  that  might  well  be  tried  in 
the  country,  with  so  many  new  back 
to  the  landers  who  need  advice  and 
help. 

Protest  wave  policy. — The  Onon- 
daga Sheep  Growers'  Association  has 
personally  protested  the  govern- 
menls'  policy  in  admitting  raw  wool 
free  of  duty.  They  say  it  will  cut 
the  price  of  American  wool  one-half 
and  that  the  present  high  prices  of 
clothing  Is  not  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  wool  as  It  leaves  the  grower's 
hands;  that  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  wool  in  the  average  men's  suit  is 
but  $2.40  since  war  times.  Imported 
wool  free  of  duty  will  make  the  in- 
dustry non-profitable,  and  instead  of 
helping  the  consumer  will  rob  him  of 
one  ounce  of  food — Profiteering  and 
high  labor  wage  is  credited  with 
present  high  cost  of  clothing — The 
association  also  unanimously  asked 
that  all  garments  be  labelled,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  vergin  wool  each 
contains. 

Good  English  Week. — The  schools 
of  the  State  are  holding  a  "Good 
English  Week"  when  special  atten- 
tion in  drill  and  practice  is  being 
paid  to  the  use  of  good  english. 
Good  resuls  are  expected  from  the 
movement  and  It  may  be  made  an 
annual   affair. 

Lime  and  Phosphate  for  Pastures. 
— The  State  college  placed  some 
tests  on  top  dressing  pastures  in 
Tompkins  county  last  year  with  such 
good  results  that  now  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  that  county  is  ordering  a 
carload  of  lime  to  be  distributed  in 
two  ton  lots  to  farmers  who  will  co- 
operate in  conducting  tests  next  year 
in  their  pastures  using  lime  on  some 
plots,  acid  phosphate  in  some  and 
both  in  some. 

Oswego  County  Progress. —  The 
Oswego  County  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  shows  that  in  ten  herds 
there  was  an  average  gain  in  milk 
production  per  cow  of  863  lbs.  and  a 
fat  production  of  28  lbs.  over  the 
previous  year's  record.  This  was  ac- 
complished with  a  saving  of  feed  of 
$27.42  per  cow.  The  association 
alms  to  Increase  production  still 
further  by  Introducing  better  bred 
stock  and  better  feeding  methods. 
Twentv  thousand  dollars  will  be 
realized  by  the  county's  potato 
growers  this  year  because  of  their 
reputation  for  superior  seed  stock. 

Woman  Assemblyman. —  Last 
year's  two  women  assemblymen  have 
an  added  woman  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Van  Rensselaer  Gillette,  a 
physician    who    has   been    prominent 


in  D.  A.  R.  Circles. 

Market  Notes. — Danish  Cabbage  is 
being  stored  in  great  (luaiitilics  by 
dealers  at  $2.';  per  ton.  lied  cabbage 
has  been  $!J0  per  ton.  Hay  is  being 
purchased  at  $20  per  ton— both 
mixed  and  timothy.  Kggs  retailed 
at  $1  dozen  on  the  Syracuse  public 
market  this  week.  Local  tradesmen 
do  not  offer  over  7r>  cents  to  farmers. 
Veal  has  dropped  to  13c  and  farmers 
are  offering  to  give  away  young 
calves  as  tliey  cannot  afford  t  )  fatten 
them  at  that  price.  Miiiiy  are  being 
killed  as  no  one  will  fatten  them. 
Pork  is  also  at  a  low  point,  al.'-o  beef 
— while  dairy  cows  remain  his:h — 
Dairymen  consider  the  $200  to  $225 
dairy  cow  a  great  risk  at  the  prices 
prevailing.  Potatoes  are  $1  to  $1.10 
wholesale — and  farmers  protest  them 
retailing  at  $3  to  $6  per  bushel  as  an 
injustice  to  both  growers  and  con- 
sumer. With  cabbage  at  $.01]  per 
pound  the  retail  price  is  too  high  at 
3  to  4  cents  to  the  consumer. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Challenge  Accepted  by  Corn 
Growers. — A  challenge  Issued  by  the 
Bucks  County.  (Pa.,)  fanners  thru 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  accepted 
by  Mercer  County  (N.  J.,)  farmers 
in  the  matter  of  a  corn  growing  con- 
test and  the  competition  will  be 
staged  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of 
the  Mercer  County  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Trenton  paper  has 
offered  a  silver  loving  cup  for  the 
victorious  team,  this  troiihy  to  be- 
come the  permanent  property  of 
either  organization  when  won  three 
times.  The  competition  will  be  in 
ten  10-ear  exhibits  of  White  Dent 
corn;  ten  10-ear  exhibits  of  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent  corn,  and  ten  10- 
ear  exhibits  of  Yellow  Dent  corn. 

Fresh    Fruits    Decreasing. — Green 
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foods  and  fresh  fruits  are  becoming 
more  scarce  and  the  stocks  are 
fast  decreasing  in  this  Slate,  and 
supplies  that  are  on  hand  are  mostly 
poor  and  there  is  little  variety. 
Green  peppers,  tomatoes  and  string 
beans  are  about  gone,  while  beets 
are  fairly  good.  Squash,  cauliflower, 
turnips,  onions  and  lettuce  remain 
up  to  the  standard  but  they  are 
rather  scarce.  Potatoes  are  high  in 
price  and  of  an  inferior  quality  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  varieties. 
liUck  of  sugar  has  again  caused  a  de- 
crease in  the  sale  of  such  fruits  as 
require  this  commodity,  such  as 
c-nr  berries,  oranges,  lemons  and 
rears.  The  latter  are  poor  in  qual- 
ity and  with  the  others  mentioned 
are  selling  at  a  cheaper  price  now 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar. 

State  Poultry  Association. —  The 
fiercer  Poultry  Association  decided 
to  support  the  exhibit  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  second 
Uegiment  Armory  in  this  city.  Jan- 
uary 12  to  17.  in  connection  with 
the  annual  "Agricultural  Week." 
The  organization  also  voted  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  J.  H.  Wolseifl'er.  a  well 
known  poultry  judge,  attended  the 
meeting. 


COMING  EVENTS 

New  Jersey  Grange.  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  1 — 3. 

New  Jersey  Hort.  Society,  Atlantic 
Citv,  Dec.  1 — 3. 

Penna.  State  Grange,  Pittsburgh. 
Dec.   9 — 12 

Maryland  State  Grange,  Chester- 
town,  Dec.  8 — 11. 

A.  V.  Poultry  Association,  New 
Kensington.  Pa..  Jan.  26 — 31. 

Cornell  Fanners'  Week,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  9—13. 


97%  Bushels  of  Corn 

WITH 

E.  Frank  Coe's  Fertilizers 

Mr.  Howard  Speece  of  Dauphin  County,  Penna.,  writes 

"I  harvested  97%  bushels  per  acre  on  a  10 
acre  field  of  corn  planted  on  shale  sod  land.  The 
only  dressing  used  was  E.  Frank  Coe's  High 
Grade  Ammonlated  Superphosphate,  300  lbs.  be- 
ing spread  broadcast  and  100  lbs.  drilled  in 
with  the  seed.  The  crop  grew  rapidly  from  the 
start  and  remained  dark  green,  going  ahead  of 
the  corn  which  I  had  manured  and  not  fertiliz- 
ed. Your  fertilizer  Is  th6  best  I  have  ever  used. 
You  get  your  money's  worth  and  it  gives  results." 

The  strength  of  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  lies  in  the 
sixty  years  of  laboratory,  factory  and  field  exjaerience 
which  are  behind  them.  They  help  you  take  the 
"guess"  out  of  your  fertilizer  problem  and  furnish  you 
with  the  right  sort  of  plant  food  in  proper  proportions. 

Why  not  increase  your  corn  profits  this  year?  Our 
practical  book  "Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable 
Farming"  answers  many  troublesome  questions  and 
will  help  you  secure 

**A  greater  yield  from  every  field.' 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Address  SerTi<<"  Offlip. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

.Subsidiary  rf  Tbi"  Amori.aii  Aurirultural   Cbfmlcal   Co. 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

L  FRANK  COrS  FERTILIZERS 


Eeglstered    United    States   Patent   Office. 


WANTED— 


Single  men  to  work  In  large 
modern  dairy  barn.  350  head 
registered  Holsteins.  Must  be  good 
dry  hand  milkers.  Wages  $60  per 
month  and  board. 

We  might  also  use  one  or  two 
experienced  men  to  feed  and  milk 
cows  on  official  test.  Wages  for 
this  work  depending  upon  experi- 
ence and  ability. 

Write  stating   age   and   experi- 
ence also  give  reference. 
WINTERTHUR   FARMS,   Winlerthur,    Del. 


The  Extra  Eggs 
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HowLondl^uld 

liiTdke  on  a 
Grindstone? 


THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  AHMY 
By  E.  ELLSWORTH  CLASPBY. 


A  Luther  Hummer  Grinder  will  grind  a  one-inch  nick  from  an  axe 
in  20  minutes.  It  wUl  put  a  keen  edge  on  an  ordmary  dull  axe 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you  in  time  and  labor  sfvfd-  Those 
who  have  used  the  "Hummer"  will  never  go  back  to  the  oW- 
fashioned,  time-wasting  grindstone.    The 


HUMMER  GRINDER 


sharpens  mower  sickles,  harrow  discs,  plow  pomts,  ensilage  knives, 
cultivator  blades,  scythes,  hay-knives,  and  all  other  cutting  tools 
twenty-five  times  as  fast  as  a  grindstone  without  drawing  the 
temper  from  the  steel. 

The  secret  is  in  the  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  that  are  used  on  Zy  on 
Luther  Tool  Sharpeners.  As  you  sit  at  the  "Hummer  and  pedal 
it  like  a  bicycle,  these  wheels  turn  at  a  mUe-a-mmute  clip.  No 
pressure  required — no  oil  or  water  to  cool  the  steel. 


Women  as  farm  help  have  proved 
a   success    and    the     Woman's     Land 
Army  has  come  to  stay  in   Pennsyl- 
vania.    Back  In  the  year  of  1917  at 
Bedford,  N.  Y.,  the  first  experiment 
of   the   "unit   plan"     was     conducted 
and    some   time     later    the     Mayor's 
Committee  of  the  city  of  Now  York 
put  out  ten  more  units.      About   300 
women   worked  in  these   units.   Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1918  The  Woman's 
Land    Army  of   America     took     form 
and     during    the    summer    of     1918 
twenty-one  states  took  up  the  work 
and    there   was   about  nine   hundred 
units   and   training  camps     with     at 
least   ten    thousand   women    working 
in  same. 

Few  of  these  women  had  any  prev- 
ious experience  in  farm  work;  the 
kind  of  training  they  received  varied 
In  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
In  some  of  the  eastern  units  no  train- 
ing was  given,  in  others  a  few  wom- 
en   v"r'^    trainerl     to     b"romp     snuad 


Grind  the  Whole  Blade  at  Once 


The  illustration  at  the  right  shows  how 
the  head  of  the  "Hummer"  swivels  so 
that  any  tool  can  be  held  easily  at  just 
the  right  angle  for  grinding  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Send  25c  in  Stamps 
for  a  Dimo-Grit  pocket  hone. 
See  for  yourself  how  quickly 
this  wonderful  abrasive  puts 
an  edge  on  even  the  dullest 
jack-knife. 


LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO. 


The  Lvge«t  M«ker»  of  Pmn 
Repwr  Tools  in  tbclWorld 


Dapt.  128     Milwaukee ,  WUcoMln,  U.  S.  A. 


i,ii!i  .-"^    :  j('  iiiy»: 
November  22,  1919. 

such  good  progress  in  farm  work  in 
Pennsylvania  that  the  woman's  land 
army  has  come  to  stay.  The  Wom- 
an's Land  Army  helped  make  foo<l 
win  the  war,  and  la  helping  to  pro- 
duce food  In  1919-20.  The  Woman'i 
Land  Army  furnishes  healthy  out- 
door labor  to  city  women  who  are  de- 
lighted with  the  work  away  from 
the  hum  of  the  factory  and  the 
crowded  city  streets.  It's  like  a  vaca- 
tion to  many  of  these  women  witlj 
pay  at  the  same  time,  out  in  the  wid« 
open  country. 

Pennsylvania      establishes      Land 
Army  units  in  Chester,  Brie  and  Al- 
legheny counties  in  22  units  made  up 
of  1100  womn.     Work  began  in  May 
and  the  last  workers  were  busy  until 
November.     The  women  workers  of  a 
community      under  a  leader,  with  a 
system  of  co-operative  housekeeping 
go  out  to  work  on  neighboring  farms. 
The  members  of  a  unit  may  live  In  a 
house  unu.sed  and  loaned  for  the  pur- 
pose,   or   in   a   barn    fitted    up   or  In 
tents,    cooking  stoves  and   the  other 
large   pieces    to   be   supplied   by   the 
farmer,  the    women    to    bring    their 
own   towels,   bedding,  table  utensils, 
etc.      Cooking  to  be  done  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  unit. 

Transportation  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  motor  or  other  vehicles  loaned 
!)>•  the  farmer  or  neighbors. 


November  22,  1913. 

BOY  CLUB  LEADERS  VISIT  EAST- 
ERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 
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A  Pariaerctte  on  a  Penna.  Farm 


No.  8^ 
Chop*  1)  lb*, 
meat   per 
minute. 
Price,  $3,50 


No.  10.— 
Chop*   3 
Ibi.   meat 
per 

minute, 
Price.$8J0 


Make  Better  Sausage  and 
Finer  Lard 

Also  save  time  and  labor,— by  using 
an  "ENTERPRISE"  Meat-and-Food 
Siopper  and  the  "ENTERPRISE" 
Lard  Press  and  Sausage  Stutter. 

This    is    the    Chopper    with    the    «our- 

bladed,  steel    knife  ^"J  .  P"!^"i'pRISE.' 
plate:  it  cuts  clean.   The     EN  rU-Kf  Kioc- 
Stuffer  has  cylinder  bored  true;  and  Pat- 
ented Coriugated  Spout  that  keeps  all  air 
out  of  casing.  „.„-.. 

/ns/s*    Mt  TOUT  dealer's,  on  tht  "/WTPRPR/SE. 
WVltij:,  'oritte  "Hot  Book."  by  T.  D.  Cobura. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

DeptJBZ,    PklUaelpkto 


INTERPRISE" 


leaders,  in  some  large  units  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  girls  in  garden 
work  before  they  were  sent  out  to 
work.  In  the  middle  west  full  train- 
ing was  given  with  the  view  that 
women  he  permanently  employed  in 
farm  work. 

The  land   army   furnished  farmers 
with    women    for    every    branch     of 
farm   work.      The  women   sowed   the 
seed,   they   followed   the   plough,  did 
cultivating,  gathered  in  the  fruit  and 
other  harvests,   they  cut  and   helped 
in  every  branch  of  hay    and    wheat 
harvesting,      they     worked      on     silo 
work,   they   worked    on     the    largest 
farms  of  the  country,  on  dairy  farms, 
fruit  farms,  private  estates,     did  bee 
keeping,    dairy    work,    truck     patch 
work    and    teaming,     they     handled 
horses,  tractors,  reapers  and  all  other 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  in  slack 
limes  they  gathered  In  wood,  sawed 
wood  and  did  other  work  that  help- 
ed in  food  production. 

It  was  as  a  war  emergency  that 
the  Woman's  Land  Army  was  start- 
ed but  when  peace  came  It  was 
found  that  their  help  was  needed 
more  than  ever  in  the  reconstruction 
period  when  America  had  the  duty 
before  her  of  feeding  a  large  portion 
of  the  whole   world   and   with  thou- 


FARMERS  TO  STAND  ALONE 

Farmers    are   both   capitalists  and 
laborers,    consequently   If   they   take 
sides    with    either   labor     or    capital 
they  are  dividing  their  Interests  and 
will  achieve  little  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture.    This  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
conference  of  the   New    York    State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  at  Syra- 
cuse,    November     8th.      The    confer- 
ence opposed   any   attempt    to    force 
the  farmers  of  New  York  to  line  up 
with    organized   labor   or   to  partici- 
pate In  discussions  or  conferences  to 
settle  the  disputes  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal.     The  farmers,  it  was  predicted, 
Instead  of  afUllatlng  with  labor,  will 
become  an  active  organized  indepen- 
dent  force  thru   the    new    American 
Farm   lUireau   Federation,  to  formu- 
late    an    agricultural     policy    whicli 
will  give  them  a  much  greater  Influ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of    affairs    than 
they  could  obtain    thru    any    fu-'  m 
with  the  labor  interests. 

In  an  address  in  which  he  strong- 
ly oppo.sed  any  movement  for  the 
regulation  of  food  prices  by  the  state. 
President  Silas  S.  Strivings  of  the 
state  fe(l«'ratlon,  said  he  feared  that 
if  agitation  for  lower  food  prices  l» 
continued,  the  farmer  may  produce 
less  food.  During  the  war.  continued 
Mr.  Strivings,  the  farmer  did  not  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  for  the  food  he 
producd,  and  with  peace  at  hand  he 
demands  fair  prices. — E.  E.  R. 


DELAWARE  POULTRY  PRIZE 
CONTEST 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


Much  Interest  has  been  aroused  br 
the  offer  made  by  the  State  Board  o 
Agriculture  of  prizes  for  the  best 
managed  flock  of  farm  poultry.  The 
farmers  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
can  go  on  with  their  poultry  keep- 
ing Just  as  usual,  using  eggs  and 
fowls  for  their  table  and  keeping  «f- 
count  of  them  and  receiving  tne 
same  credit  for  the  eggs  used  as  W 
eggs  sold.  A  careful  account  rou»*  ^ 
II    o„.i   with   tnou-    Ttept  of  all  operations  and  at  t**^  *° 

time  for  the  spring  planting  or  in 
fart  for  much  of  the  latter  farm 
work  of  1919  a  big  demand  was 
made  for  women  help.  Now  there  will 
b«  a  constant  demand  for  women 
firm  help  and  the  women  have  made 


j-ecoTfl' 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  prl»^ 
for  six  months  records  will  be  8««  ^ 
ed  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  priw> 
for  the  yearly  records  will  be  awa 
e-l. 


On  the  28th  of  August  we  were 
Informed  by  our  Club  Leader  that 
three  boys  from  Ducks  County,  were 
to  be  chosen  to  go  on  an  educational 
trip  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
there  we  would  stay  for  one  week. 

These  three  boys  were  to  be  se- 
lected from  about  five  hundred  pig 
tlub  members  by  competition  in  pig 
judging  work.  The  three  boys  who 
won  out  were:  John  Bryan,  Eugene 
Rosenberger  and  myself. 

On  September  the  8th,  accompan- 
ied by  assistant  state  club  leader, 
Mr.  Stewart,  we  left  for  State  Col- 
lege. At  the  college  we  were  taken 
out  to  the  pig  farm  where  we  were 
given  instructions  In  pig  judging 
work.  We  certainly  saw  a  fine  bunch 
of  hogs  out  there.  While  staying  at 
the  college  we  were  also  taken  to  the 
Grangers  Fair  at  Center  Hall,  where 
we  were  given  instructions  on  corn 
and  potato  judging  by  Mr.  Schmitz 
from  State  College. 

At  State  College  we  were  Joined 
by  three  boys  from  Mercer  County, 
who  were  receiving  instructions  on 
dairy  judging  work  while  at  the  col- 
lege. The  three  boys  from  Mercer 
County  were:  Thomas  King,  Ed- 
ward Weber  and  Walter  Knauft. 

On  Friday  morning  we  left  State 
College  for  Harrisburg,  where  we 
ipent  the  night.  While  staying  thera 
we  saw  the  Capitol  buildings,  which 
were  very  interesting  to  those  of  us 
who  had  never  seen  them  before.  We 
left  Harrisburg  for  Springfield  Sat- 
urday morning. 

We  arrived  at  Camp  Vail,  on  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  grounds, 
on  Saturday  morning.  About  two 
hundred  and  eighty  boys  and  girls 
from  the  ten  North  Atlantic  States 
tame  to  this  camp  where  we  spent  a 
taUghtful  week.  We  had  mess  the 
lame  as  the  soldiers  did,  and  we 
ilio  had  assembly  three  times  a  day 
right  after  each  meal,  at  which  time 
unouncements  of  contests,  demon- 
itratlons  and  other  things  for  the 
lay  were  made. 

At  this  time  we  had  some  noted 
ipeakers  talk  to  us.  On  one  occasion 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  spoke 
to  us  and  at  another  time  a  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs 
from  England  told  us  what  the  boys 
lad  girls  over  there  were  starting  to 
to  In  the  line  of  club  work.  On  an- 
ether  occasion  a  lady  from  Russia 
told  us  some  very  Interesting  things 
ibout  the  boys  and  girls  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  spoke  to  us  on 
the  future  of  Camp  Vail  which  seems 
wry  promising.  After  the  evening 
iMembly  we  gathered  around  the 
tamp  fire  and  sang  a  few  songs  which 
were  very  much  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
After  that  we  retired  for  the  night. 
By  watching  the  different  demon- 
itratlons,  and  looking  at  the  exhibits 
•Be  could  very  well  see  what  club 
work  has  done  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
1  feel  sure  all  the  boys  who  made  it 
Msible  for  them  to  come  to  the 
amp  enjoyed  the  many  interesting 
things  there.  E>Bpocialljr  do  we  feel 
thankful  to  those  who  gave  the  priz- 
•  for  the  different  contests. 

I  hereby  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  our  County  Agent,  Mr.  N. 
t  Garher.  the  State  Club  Leader,  Mr. 
C  G.  McBrlde  and  his  assistant  Mr. 
ilewart,  who  certainly  treated  us 
•Be  on  our  trip  and  who  are  largely 
"•ponsible  for  our  success  in  Jndg- 
l>g  work. — Russell  S.  Weiss,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  scenario 
*rtters  will  soon  be  forced  to  enter 
*e  realm  of  the  possible.  The  other 
*•  Just  about  worked  out. 


3^e>  Co^v  Feed 


^t  almys  mahsf  ^3od 


You  have  fed  some  feeds  that  absolutely  failed  to  produce  the 
results  you  expected.  You  paid  a  good  price  for  them  and  they  looked 
good  to  you  but  they  fell  down  on  results. 

The  value  of  your  cows  ought  to  make  you  cut  out  all  experimenting.  You 
can  buy  a  feed  that  makes  good  all  the  time.     That  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24%  PROTEIN) 


m  /^ 


Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran, 
shorts,  velvet  bean  feed,  unbailed  peanut  oil 
feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  salt. 

Most  of  these  ingredients  are  grown  in  the 
South.  They  have  been  the  backbone  of  South- 
em  dairying  for  years.  They  are  now  grown  in 
such  quantities  that  Eastern  dairymen  can  get 
the  benefit  of  them. 

There  are  six  different  feeds  sold  under  the 
"Happy"  trade-mark.  Wc  are  particularly  proud 
of  Happy  Cow  Feed.  It  never  fails  to  win  the 
full  confidence  of  every  dairyman  who  gives  it 
a  trial. 

Our  mill  and  our  methods  are  absolutely 
clean.  We  produce  nothing  but  feeds.  We  do 
not  buy  produce,  or  use  any  cheap,  low-grade 
by-products  as  fillers. 


You  can  readily  understand  why  we  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  new  feed  bill  now  before 
Congress.  It  is  a  bill  to  regulate  and  classify 
feeds  containing  low-grade  by-products  and 
refuse. 

This  new  bill  is  for  your  protection.  It  is 
known  as  the  "Lever  Feed  Bill."  Write  to  your 
Congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  it. 

Never  again  need  you  be  disappointed  over 
results  in  feeding  your  dairy  cows.  Feed  Happy 
Cow  Feed.  Give  it  a  trial.  You  will  be  as  happy 
in  feeding  it  as  we  are  in  making  and  selling  it 
to  you. 

Buy  from  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name,  and  also  the  names 
of  several  friends  who  want  a  better  feed.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


EDGAR-MORGAN  CO.,  Dept.  144,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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PRICES 


f  PULLS 
34H.R 


Oihmr  SiMmm  Proportlonmllv   Low 

Pay  ■■•  Mar*  than  thme  luwpnrc*.  Uw  low- 
Mt  wae*  befor.  th«  wmr.    l1i«««  «r«jMd« 


_..Bia.ABuOtl«nltrM.  , 

IC«ro— wr Omllm  »fi | n«tor«lr«»    Th» 

Mcb  prlc»d  cmIiS*.  TalH  f or  r~  •<xl  rhtrowl 
iann  to  loa  tnm  wa  lM«»«t  tmrun 


WITTE 

DRAGSAW 


B0lLmtmml 
DrrngSawPrk 


Ofr*cr  rrom  Fmctory 

Bailt  In   th«   Imnrnt   •BsifM  factotr  In 

Amrrirm  KlIjnB  riduiivwr  dirtet  tooMr. 
The  higheat  of  quilitr  and jroa  mak*  • 
bis  Mvini{.    Caslior  kaay  T»rm«. 


• !-l  tMmw  Send  mc  roar  nan*  asd 

•PCCIII  Uner  addnaatodaj  and  I  will 
MM  no  ray  b«*t  owo^-aaTlog  offrr  and 

the  lowMt  MicM  m   "  

tamomf.'  Mr  book  «. 

Um  bisb  quilitr  — it  will  alao  ba  sent 


Bficin  maila  br  aor  entniK- 
Mr  book  will  cnorlnce  rou  of 


yao— •  poat  card  briasa  H. 


Praa. 


f 


A  complete  jwwer  plant  for  log 
sawing  or  ice  sawing.  Arm  Swing 
leverage  and  latest  improvements. 

SimplcL  safe,  easy  to  operate.  Engine  «wt 
to  handle.  Saw  stays  idle  until  you  push  the 
clutch  levrr.  Start  alow  or  faat.  Adjuatable 
strokAoasftW— 1£0  stiokea  •  minute.  Goes 
anywiwra.  Docs  th*  work  of  10  inen.  Writa 
foe  dasoipitioa  sad  IstMt  prices.  Free. 

finTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2»4(;e«kl«"4  Ava., 
2»l<;  empira  aids.. 


K*n*(a  city,  Ma, 
Plltabwrtk,  Pa. 


Clean  Cut  ButlneM  Fanners  and  Slockmen 
wanted  a*  general  and  local  agents,  in  coun> 
ties  and  townships  w«>ere  we  are  not  now 
represented.    Write  Of  tall  at  once. 

(77:«  T/x  Tm  Lini  ft'  Cfi'tr^irtt  Animcl  LV:) 
PARSONS  CHCMICAL  WORKS.  i.»n.  Part 
Eitmmna  Sutitn,  Grtnd  Ltdft  UUhitan. 


No  Money  Required 

IN  MOVANCC  Just  state  which  shoes  you  want; 
we  scad  them  at  once 
without  ooe  cent  in  ad- 
vance.   Ex.imine    them 
thoroly   and    if  not  the 
bissest  bareain 
yoo  *ra*craaaa,a*adlbMi 
back  at  oar  aapaaa*  and 
yoa  won't  iwoal  a  paaar. 
We  want  to  abow  rm 
tbctc'a    BO  aaad  af 
pariat   K  to  lit 
wbaa  yoacanboy 
fraM    Of    diract 
at  aaMachlaM. 


WorkSho* 

Ma.  lal-     .,     ror 

«r«r.  m*.   •.ru.rmrr  pft,ra.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

tar.  «.„>i..r  ;..i.    l>.>ubl.  lMi>i«r  aolrr  •"<)  h»rl«.  Onrm.  l^tSr. 
MP.   W.u-r.  ou.  •■■Mi  pr«if .^Dort-pr^'^tooeur.    f.r  cr.l .  aajis 

Dress  Sh<        '^ 


No.  nis- 
ei assy,  fash.' 
ionable.   Ex- 
tra  quality 

funmetal 
eather; 
popul 
KI  a  n 
hattan 
last. 


inacher  style.  Solid  oak 
leather  soles;  reinforcerf 
shank  and  cap:  militarr, 
heel:  bm  w^rlcmanship 
Pay  *4  Cn  when  re- 
only  *^'"*' ccived. « 
Money  back  il  not  all  y»u 
exoect. 

Ort'creilher  styleby  num- 

l)er  only,  stating  size  ifi  to  11) 

and  width    wide,  medium  or 

TOW).     Si^d  Today.    Postal 

wiU  do.    Send  no  money. 

Midwest  Supply  Co. 

13  Chlcaco,  IIL 


1907  Klofi  Street. 


H 


ASRISONS*  NUB^EBIE , 

rraitTrr^tta-U-itraa  Ilonaa  <  >'<>»'<>•-  I 
r«wh.  APv)*.    P<-«r.  plum,  ebarry,    qujn-*. 
rTmp.^nn.«.  MrmwhOTTT  plaatp.  «»t>t..-r»  ■..-•. 

cu^ioa  (ra*.  Bna    •artta.Md.l 


rOMO/     "49' 


Richest  of  all  concentrated  feeds.Pure.  Easiest  digested. 

PhiladelphiaMoIassesCompa'f 

10S3Bca«hSl..     PhiladclphU,  Pa. 


100' (digestible.  Lowcoit.  Canbe  usedon  rouehage 

withnilt  ar.in.  Wril^  to<l«»  for  .n»-rhil  prirr,V  N.-ri-W  Innl  nflrr. 
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APPLE  BANQUET  A  SUCCESS 


What  About  Next  Year? 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  investments  for 
the  coming  year.  Your  capital  is  available. 
You  have  time  to  sit  down  and  decide  on  your 
equipment  necessities  for  the  coming  production 
months.  Make  a  mental  estimate  now.  And 
include  in  that  estimate  Bethlehem  Dependable 
Delivery. 

Farm  Loads  are  Bethlehem  Loads.  On  thou- 
sands of  farms  the  country  over,  Bethlehem 
Motor  Trucks  have  proven  themselves  the  vital 
parts  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

A  Bethlehem  Investment  will  pay  big  dividends  in  in- 
creased profits.  The  nearest  Bethlehem  Dealer  CO* 
demonstrate  Bethlehem  Superiority.  See  him  or  write 
us  for  complete  informaUon  on  the  Bethlehem  equipment 
best  suited  to  your  needs. 


BETHliHpM 


MOTOR  *TRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE    DELIVERY  — 

BEThJ;;EM    MOTORS  rORPN.  ALLENTOWN.    PA, 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
sient*  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Fanner"    satisfactorily. 


Low  Collars  are 
fashionable  NOW 


fmBZkU  Ff*. 
MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Readlnc.  Pcnna 


Emerald  Club 

is  fashionable  and  it 

is   Comfortable  too— 

WEAR 

"*    COLLARS     *• 

lUU.  lUrtwcIl  &  Co.,  M*:«n.  Troy.  N.  T. 


The  bumble  apple  came  Into  Its 
own  when  honor  was  paid  it  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persona  who  at- 
tended the  apple  banquet  at  the 
Ham.iton  given  by  the  Maryland 
Horticultural  Society  in  honor  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress  and  the 
Maryland    Agricultural  Society. 

One  of  the  after  dinner  speakers 
was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
books  on  apple  subjects  in  the  coun- 
try. Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Iowa. 

Prof.  Beach  was  preceded  by  Dr. 
Wood,  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  College.  Dr.  Wood  said  the 
farmers  ot  America  stand  for  good 
sound  Americanism  and  that  behind 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
ftre  forty-five  million  representative 
farmers,  who  stand  for  American  In- 
stitutions and  ideals. 

Hon.  John  Barrett,  director  gener- 
al of  the  Pan-American  Union,  who 
spoke  at  the  banquet  and  later  at 
Nixon's  Academy,  had  refused  an  In- 
vitation to  a  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  be  present  at  the  affair. 

The  toastmaster  was  A.  P.  Snad- 
er,  president  of  the  Horticultural 
3oclety. 

Not  only  In  the  menu  and  in  the 
speeches  was  the  forbidden  fruit 
prominent,  but  the  decorations  of  the 
table  carried  out  the  scheme  and 
miniature  apple  trees,  on  which  were 
grafted  real  crab  apples,  were  used 
as  centerpieces,  while  sprays  of  ap- 
ple blossoms  were  placed  on  the 
tables  and  decorated  the  chandeliers 
and  walls. 

The    Ingeniously    arranged    menu 
contained   apples  served  In   different 
ways  in  every  course.     The  banquet 
was  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
I  MlBB    Venia    M.    Keller,    State    home 
demonstration    agent,   assisted   by   S. 
B.   Shaw.   Miss   Prick,   Miss  Wotring 
and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Harmon,  who  was  in 
charge     of     the    ladieH    of     Trinity 
Church,   who  served  as  efficient   and 
skillful  waitresses.  Miss  Mary  Bester 
was  In  charge  of  the  decorations.     J. 
Andrew  Cohill   was  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  chnrge  of  all  arrange- 
ments. 

The  menu  was  as  follows:  Apple 
cocktail,  oyster  en  apple,  baked 
Maryland  ham,  scalloped  apples  and 
sweet  potatoes,  spinach  en  suprise, 
green  peas,  apple  chutsey.  Maryland 
biscuits,  apple  jelly,  gingerale  apple 
salad,  apples  a  la  Creble,  applebut- 
ter,  cookies,  sweet  cider,  cafe  nolr. 
cigars  and  cigarettes. 


shears  and  leather  gloves  are  need- 
ed for  this  work. 

During  the  summer  new  sprouts  or 
shoots  will  come  up.  These  bear  the 
following  year's  crop  and  must  be 
treated  right.  We  nip  them  off  with 
a  knife  or  pinch  them  off  while  ten- 
der so  the  tops  are  less  than  3i  feet 
high.  By  the  time  the  bush  is  de- 
veloped the  vines  are  not  too 
high  for  the  picker  to  reach. 

It  will   pay   to    use    fertilizer    on 
raspberries.     Quick  vigorous  growth 
aids  in  preventing  anthracnose.     A 
strong  vigorous  plant  will  get  a  bet- 
ter start  than  one  not  having  avail- 
able fertility  to  feed  on.     With  the 
exception  of  a  small  handful  of  com- 
plete fertilizer  we  never  experiment- 
ed with  commercial  fertility.     How- 
ever,  the   use  of   a   forkful  of  good 
manure  will  contribute  this  fertility 
and  It  Is  far  cheaper.     We  used  this 
during  the  fall  or  winter.     It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  make  soil  too  rich  for  rasp- 
berries. 

In    the    cultivation    of   the    older 
raspberries   I   prefer    shallow    work- 
ing.    The  older  canes  root  closer  to 
the  surface  than  the  first  year  canes 
do.  The  feeder  roots  are  not  as  close 
but  the  larger  ones  that  convey    the 
food  to  the  canes  are  near  the  sur- 
face.    Our  cultivation   Is  with  a  14 
tooth  drag  cultivator  whenever  pos- 
sible.    A  5  or  7  tooth  cultivator  1» 
used  when  the  weeds  get  too  large.  If 
a  patch  of   berries  Is  badly  affected 
with  grass  we  use  a  one-horse  plow 
that  will  turn  a  furrow  less  than  3 
inches  deep.     One  year  we  turn   the 
furrow   to   the   plants   and   the  next 
turn   It  back  to   the  middle  of    the 
rows. 

With  raspberry  prices  between  20 
and   30   cents  a  quart.  It  Is  quite  « 
saving  to  have  your  own  berries.  A 
berry  plant  of  this  kind  can  not  be 
grown   In   a  year;      It   takes  two  or 
three  years  to   get  a    paying    bush. 
However,  many  farmers  have  patch- 
es that  have  been   fruiting  for  bet- 
ter than  5  years  and  they  are  doine 
well  yet.  With  care — which  is  trim- 
ming, fertilizing  and    keeping    them 
Clean— I   can't  see  why  they  would- 
n't  be   profitable   even   longer.     The 
advantage    to    leaving   them    longer 
would  be  to  save  the  time  it  takes  to 
start  them  and  avoid  changing  plac- 
es for  the  canes.     On    many    farms 
they  are  in  the  way  and  when  a  good 
location   is  found  that  is  out  of  the 
way  it  might   be  advisable  to  leave 
thorn  In   the  same  place  for  several 
years. — Earl   Rogers,  0. 


HANDLING  RASPBERRY  PLAHTA- 
TIONS 


FURS    FURS 

\V«  w.nt  200.000  *am>i.  ^""ulrmt  rn.>n 
mink.  fni.  »"»<>  ovomam  tJiiM.  We  intM 
..nlr    four    itradM   ikunk.    m««   hoii»»t    "•"5- 

We  huV  horw    cmlf  Mid  t«f  "Id...    «ta«oj 

?M,dy'   iii'l    wc    need    0»    r-odn- .  *''*'^.!! 
{od»y.      WO  will   buy  »n»  »mount   you  h»»« 

to   offer.  

JASPER    POTTS 
537  Ch«i  Street.  Welltburt.  W.  V«. 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 

mmj  -        in    voem    In    the   fur   builnim. 

WonTAn  I  >>«Te  no  renM  to  *w.  HO 
»1  CllllVia  ^,r,rt  to  minufictiiran  md 
nn  MT  Ton  lop  prlcee  for  lU  Klnde  of  ^r» 
(Vnd  me  »  trl.l  shipment :  If  1  I.!<«»  »»"•  »«'> 
r,.  .rr<-  If  not    tell   me  I 

George  Sipler,THRF.FnKii»f;Fs  n  j  | 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 


iB    RAWKUK.SHirPER- 

W*  w»nt  your  ra»  fure.   I"ut 

1  Toor  own  Meortmeot  on  IBi-ra 

'  wd  n»«l  01  »  copy     If  we  e»n. 

not  net  yoo  more  then  too  ex- 

pr^,  wa  will   return  tiieni  to 

>oa.   rxprcM  pei-l.    Oor  pries 

fist  is  your*  t»t  the  aikinc. 

Milton  Schrciber  &  Co. 

^  RAW  FURS 


FOfft 

''iss-uo 

West 

2»th  St. 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old    Keltjl-je  Be 

DafiM  MeCaffroy**  &•!••  moved 


The  raspberry  growing  business 
has  come  to  be  neglected  because  of 
the  ravages  of  the  anthracnose.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  Fure  pre- 
ventative, altho  there  are  some 
things  which  will  aid  in  controlling 

Cutting  out  old  canes  Immediately 
after  picking  Is  a  big  help.  When  old 
canes  are  frozen  It  is  easier  to  get 
them  out  because  one  can  break  them 
off  easily  b"t  as  a  rule  It  Is  better 
to  get  them  out  at  once.  The  small 
signs  of  the  anthracnose  are  more 
prominent  and  fully  developed  on  old 
canes  Get  them  out  and  burn  then 
and  one  chance  for  infection  is  r_e^ 
L,ong     handled 


Rhubarb  may  be  grown  in  the  cel- 
lar durins  the  winter  If  the  planW 
are  dug  late  in  the  autumn.  allowM 
to  freeze  for  several  weeks,  placea 
in  soil,  sand  or  ashes,  thoroly  water- 
ed and  kept  In  the  dark  In  a  warm 
cellar.  The  plants  growing  in  ^ 
dark  produce  a  tender  stalk  withoui 
much  leaf  surface.  , 

"The  quality  of  rhubarb  handi*" 
in  this  way  will  often  be  better  thsB 
that  grown  outside   and   stalks 


msT 


b7pulled  from  a  box  or  P"^"""^;'.  1 
this  sort  for  several  weeks,     ii  * 
tinuous  supply  is  wanted.  U  is 
to  have  roots  ready  to  bring  in     , 
or  three  times  during  the  winter 


trimming 


Why  not  make  'om  tal^e  the  »>on« 
off     automobiles     now?     ^tai^^^.^ 
pedestrians     there     are      le" 
make  much   difference. 


A 


Hundred  Yards 

Miles 


Few 

Cost  10,000 


May 


jf  MAN  with  a  new  car  had 
./X  one  of  his  tires  blow  out.  He 
didn't  have  a  spare,  so  he  decided 
to  run  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a 
friend's  house.  When  he  got  there 
he  discovered  that  neither  the 
tire  nor  the  tube  was  worth  re- 
pairing, for  running  on  the  rim 
had  fractured  the  casing  fabric. 
And  the  tube  was  riddled  with 
holes  caused  by  being  pinched 
against  the  rim.  Those  few  hun- 
dred  yards  df  running  on  the  rim 
probably  cost  him  10,000  miles- 
miles  that  could  have  been  saved 
by  properly  caring  for  the  tube. 
Proper  care  of  tubes  saves  miles 
in  many  other  ways — not  only  in 
emergencies,  but  all  the  time.  Ask 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or 
write  to  Akron,  for  Lesson  5  of  the 
Goodyear  Conservation  Course — 
telling  how  to  increase  tire  mile- 
ages by  proper  care  of  tubes. 


PROPER  care  of  tubes  in- 
creases by  thousands  of 
miles  the  life  of  even  the  best 
of  tires.  For  whenever  a  tube 
fails,  the  casing  is  seriously 
damaged  by  being  run  flat. 

Only  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
such  running  may  utterly  spoil 
the  tire;  and  even  if  the  tube 
merely  has  a  slow  leak  the  tire 
will  suffer  the  inevitable  injuries 
due  to  under-inflation. 

Take  care  of  your  tubes,  if  you 
wish  to  get  the  most  from  your 
tires. 

Tubes  inserted  in  the  casing 
without  being  properly  talced, 
either  stick  to  the  casing  and 
tear  because  of  the  lack  of 
French  Talc  or — when  too 
much  of  this  lubricant  is  used — 
they  are  injured  because  the 
talc  collects  in  puddles  and 
hardens. 


Tubes  must  be  properly  in- 
serted in  the  casing;  otherwise 
they  will  be  pinched  against  the 
rim,  or — if  the  valve  stem  is  at 
an  angle — they  may  be  torn. 

Lesson  5  of  the  Goodyear  Con- 
servation Course  gives  simple 
but  detailed  directions  for  mak- 
ing your  tubes  serve  your  tires. 

It  also  tells  how  tubes  can  be 
repaired  permanently  and  in  a 
few  minutes  with  the  Goodyear 
Tube  Repair  Kit. 
Ask  your  Goodyear  Service 
Station  to  show  you  one — and 
ask  also  for  the  other  lessons 
of  ihe  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


/^_  -*: 


J  ubc  Ruptiir   Uil 
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Her  Health  Was  Not  Left 
to  Chance 

The  icowa  tKat  make  tKe  biff   milk 
records  are  vrell  fed  and  well  bred,  to 
be  sure.     But,  above  all,  they  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition.    The  conitant 
•train  of  heavy  milk  production  will 
vrear  down  the  vitality  of  the  digec 
tive  and  genital  organs  in  the  best 
of  cows,  and  th«  result  is  such  ail- 
ments as  Abortion,  Retained  After- 
birth, Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches 
end  Milk  Fever.      Any  of  these  dis- 
eases can  be  successfully  treated  and 
eUminated    with     KOW-KURE,     the 
great  cow  medicine.     The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  famous  remedy  act 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production 
and  reproduction,  putting  the  cow  • 
•ystem  back  to  normal,  healthy  ac- 
tion.      Feed    dealers    and    druggists 
•ell    KOW-KUI^:    60c    and    $1.20 
packages.    Consider  cow-health  first, 
and    your    dairy    will    be   a    leader, 
and  a    money-maker.      Our   free 
treatise, 

•THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR,' 

'win     give     you     valuable 
pointers     on     how     to 
treat     and      prevent 
cow  diseases.    Ask 
lor  your  copy 
Safay  Assscistin 

vt 


Health  Pays! 

This  perfect  tkree-year-old 
Jersey  has  a  yearly  milk 
record  of  17,793  lbs.  Noth- 
tng  short  of  100%  health 
would  make  such 
a  record  possible. 

Try  raising  the 
bealth  standard  of 
your  cows;  it  will 
increase  ytfur  milk 
profits. 


It  Paj^  To  Dehom 

DebcfB  yvtx  canJe  in  ibe  moticm  bumane 
ws).  Ho  «f»*iB«— «  mik  urolte  iaa 
the  work  qakkly  wb™  you  uw  > 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 
We  ilto  m«kf  Kryttooe  Bull  S«i«»  «nd 
alker  applianm  fo(  niilcnca  si>4  dainr- 
■cai — til  told  on  mmmefiatk  fstfimtee. 
WriK  foe  circular.     II  fsri  ••  dcbwn. 

M.  T.   Phillips,    Box  127      Potneroy,    P» 


When  the  Cows  are  Stabled 

illrt  »nil  flith  Hick  t<i  tli«  B«nlui  »nd  u<l<l«  snil  fall 
bito  th«  milk  p»U.  f.lp  Uie  paru  «>eri  a.re*  or 
four  w«rk».  Kips  off  In  s  Jlffr  befots  nllklns  sad 
nt  van.  »h«l«aoine  milk.  A  Bt««art  No.  I  Ball 
B^riay  Madiloe  will  clip  the  part*  In  8  mlnuua 
Alas  sood  IW  cllpptiK  bnraaa  snd  mulM.  !;»««  _» 
IttMlBW.  m™  $12I.V  t^  one  tr-m  your  d»al«r  a 
or  aend    15   and   pay    halan^   on   arrhil 

CHICAfiO    rLIXIBLt    SHAFT    COMPAMY 
Dast    A   14*.   I«*  St.   US  Castrsi  A»...  CSIassfc   "I- 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDEa 

HoraeorCuw  hIde.CsJf  or  other  akina 
wlih  h»ir  or  fur  on.  and  make  thi-m 
Into  ooau  (  (or  iiipn  and  womrn),  rolnm. 
ru^a  '-r  rlovi-a  »  h.*n  no  or<l.T«-'l.  ^•mr 
targeada  will  «Mt  *•■  !•••  Itiu  to  buy 
ihemeodbe  wi.riu  more. 

ev  Mtastratod  aalales  K\rtm  a  lot  of 
tdanaatloB.  ll  t<-.I"  t'uw  to  tnke  oir 
aa4  carefor  hlJr^  .  I"<v  and  whrn  we 
par  the  rr«lcl>t  >><>'>>  wayn;  Bl>out  ear 
wSim  Saelss  sreeeee  on  ow  and  horw 
blda,  calf  and  oihT  akina:  ai.oat  the 
for  rooda  uid  came  tropUlca  we  sell. 
t»itJrriny.  etc 

Thf'n  we  h»Te  r<-<^ntlr  rot  oot  aa- 
oMier  we  e«ll  e<»  reelilee  keek,  wholly 
devoted  to  faahion  platrt  of  muff*, 
naekweor  and  othrr  fine  fur  rannHnH. 
with  prlcm  ,  alao  hir  •eriiela  rooMd- 

You  can  have  cllhpr  book  by  arndlnrf 

yourr"rr»*<'t  ad'lri^n  niiniin;r  which.  r>r 
botbl"M.k>lf  v.u  n,-A-\   I... II.       A.l.lr.H. 

The  Croaby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
if  Ave  Roclieater.  N.  Y 


S71  Uyell  Ave  Roclieater. 


Jj 


Our  Money  is  more 
than  a  match  for  your 


RAW 


STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

An  extensive  campaign  to  promote 
the  dairy  industry  and  to  teach  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  the  food  val- 
ue of  dairy  products  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  which  will  be  held  at 
Harrlsburg,  January  20  to  25 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Frederlk 
Rasmussen    Is    one    of    the    foremost 
dairy  experts  In  the  country  and  for 
the  fifth  season  of  the  big  State  show 
dairying      problems      and       exhibits 
promise  to  play  a  prominent  part.  If 
suitable   quarters   can   fee   secured   a 
feature   will   he  an   immense   display 
of    registered    dairy   cattle.      Among 
the  displays  for  which  prizes  will  be 
offered  will   be  exhibits  of  commer- 
cial   cheeses,      of    which      "cottage" 
cheese   will   form  an   Important  fea- 
ture.     An  American  Swiss  cheese  is 
now  being  made  in  Bradford,  Tioga. 
Potter,       Susquehanna      and      other 
dairying  counties  In  the  north  end  of 
the  state  from  both  skim  and  whole 
milk  and  efforts  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic to  its  use  win  be  made.  The  Inter- 


^/Ta^^ 


crude  protein;  5.6  percent  fiber;  12.6 
percent   nitrogen      free    extract    and 
4.4    percent    fat.      Good    clover    and 
timothy  mixed  hay  contains  6.4  per- 
cent a.sli;   9.9  percent  crude  protein; 
28.5   percent   fiber;    42.3   percent   ni- 
trogen  free   extract   and    2.8   percent 
fat.      Owing  to   the  fact   that   sweet 
corn    fodder   contains  .''o   much    morft 
water  than    the  mixed   hay   the  per- 
centage of  food   nutrients  Is   corres- 
pondingly lower.      At   present   prlcei 
of  hay  and  other  feeds  T  would  esti- 
mate the  feeding  value  of  sweet  cor-i 
stalks  for  dairy  cattle  to  be  about  $0 
per  tOT  at  the  farm.     This  estimate 
Is  based  upon  my  experience  in  feei'- 
ing   these   two   materials   as    well   as 
the  actual  composition  of  the  mater- 
ials In  question. — W.  M.  K. 


DAIRY    HEFFERS     NEED 
ATTENTION 


A   Leading   Pennsylvania    Guernsey 


Our  competitors  sav  we  bid  too  high -but  that  s  the  way  we  get 

the  most  shipment*-* hen  the  demand  w  heavK«t.     We  tumour 

monev  over  several  tin««  while  our  competitors  are  doinK  ,t  once. 

we  are  .s  .  generous  wiih  ou-  grading.     Thad  whv  «e  thnrge 
DO  com:nLioas.    Thal>  why  we  pay  sp<.l  .a-sh  the  day  the 
goods   a-rive-an.l   ihats  why  our  b.i.Mn«s  «  P^^'"^  »g     , 
I  •  W  and  bounds.  If  i/ot.  want  this  kind  olj.  square  pK££ 
deal  send    for  our     rice    list  at   once-today-it  s  »  *       ^^Ty,/^^ 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO.  laajll' 

188  West  27th  Street  New  York  eity    WM^WlX 

Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner ^en  Writing  to  Advertisers 


State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
will  also  have  a  buttermilk  display 
and  Us  is  likely  premiums  will  be 
awarded  for  buttermilk  competition. 
The  Dairymen's  Co-Operatlve  Sales 
Company,  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
win  al.so  assist  In  the  dairying  end 
of  the  big  show. 

No  action  has  been  taken  relative 
to    a    poultry    show,      but    Secretary 
Rasmussen  Is  anxious  to  add  It  as  a 
feature  for  the  big  yearly  gathering 
of   farmers  and   the  prize   farm  pro- 
ducts of   the  state.      An      additional 
class  has  been  added  for  the  corn  ex- 
hibit to  consist  of  thirty  ears  In  any 
variety  of  corn.     This  exhibit  Is  ex- 
pected to  prove  educational  In  show- 
ing the  right  selection  of  seed  corn. 
Premiums  amounting  to  over  $1500 
were  decided   upon   at  a,  meeting  of 
the  show  committee  this  week.     The 
More   Sheep-More   Wool     Association 
will   give  a  silver  cup  for  the  best 
fleece  of  wool  exhibited,   the  cup  to 
be  won  two  consecutive  years  before 
becoming  the  permanent  property  of 
anyone.     New     features     for     which 
i  prizes  will  be  offered  will  consist  of 
cakes    made    with    honey    as    a   sub- 
stitute   for  sugar   and   of   a   vinegar 
which  is  a  by-product  of  honey. 


Heifers  that  are  to  freshen  in  a 
few  months.  If  not  already  In  the 
best  of  condition,  will  amply  pay  for 
extra  attention  In  the  fall.  If  any 
are  poor  In  flesh  they  may  be  given 
two  pounds  dally  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  two  parts  each  of  corn  and 
oat^  and  one  part  of  oil  meal,  or  a 
similar  combination.  Good  legume 
hay  will  work  wonders  In  promoting 
thrift,  continued  growth  and  In  pro- 
ducing proper  physical  conditions 
for  calving. 

They  should  have  continued  ac- 
cess to  pasture;  but  the  pasture  and 
available  green  feed,  if  not  already 
short,  may  be  nearly  worthless  after 
a  few  hard  frosts.  If  shortage  of  feed 
is  added  to  exposure  from  cold  and 
wet.  develoT)ment  will  cease,  savs 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca. 

As  an  insurance  against  having 
their  growth  checked,  the  young 
stock  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
to  the  barn  at  night  for  a  little  grain 
and  a  feeding  of  good  clover  hay.  If 
this  Is  not  feasible,  a  good  shed 
where  they  may  get  these  comforts 
should  be  provided. 

Unthrifty  calves  and  heifers  that 
have  developed  long  rough  coats  are 
likely  to  be  found  lousy  when  taken 
up  in  the  fall.  Before  such  stock 
will  thrive,  the  lice  must  be  destroy- 
ed. The  long  hair  must  first  be  clip- 
ped and  a  louse  spray  mixture  ap- 
plied according  to  directions. 


SWEET  CORN  FODDER 

"At  the  prices  of  hay  and  grains, 
what  is  the  fee<llng  value  of  cured 
sweet  corn  stalks  per  bundle,  of  the 
ordinary  size?" — Subscriber. 


Sweet   corn   fodder,   ears  removed, 
contains  1.3  percent  ash;  16  percent 


CONDITIONING  FOR  TEST 

The  cow  must  be  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  go  through  the  work  of  mak- 
ing     a      good      production      record, 
whether  for  seven  days,  thirty  days, 
ninety  days  or  one  year.  Few  breed- 
ers of  dairy  cattle  realize  what  con- 
dition means  in  making  a  great  pro- 
duction record.     It  is  often  the  extra 
few  pounds  of  flesh   and  reserve  en- 
ergy  that  means   the  breaking  of  a 
world's  record  for  milk   and  butter- 
fat     production     and     places     some 
breeder  on    the   highest   pinnacle  of 
fame.     It  Is  difficult  to  define  exactly 
just  how   to  put  on   this  extra   flesh 
and    bring   the  cow  safely   thru  her 
calving  period,     but   It  Is  seen  only 
when   cows  begin   their  official  test* 
as  vigorous  and  well  fleshed  as  skill- 
ful feeding  can  make  them.     Condi- 
tion,   as    meaning    capable    of    maxi- 
mum production.  Is  necessary  before 
a  phenomenal  record  may  be  looke* 
forward  to  In  the  coming  test. 


€)  by  I'he   American   Agruulturtl   Chemical  Cwmpinjr 

A  good  start  i»  half  the  b.ittle,  in  growing  corn.  The  corn  at  the  left  was  grown  on  fertilizer  applied  as  ilirecled  by 
our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  and  yielded  three  times  as  much  grain  and  nearly  twice  as  much  stovor  per  acre  a>  tnc  ktrip 
of  corn  a(  the  tight,  which  for  purposes  of  compariion,  was  not  fertilized.     No  manure  was  used. 

Don't  Work  for  Your  Farm — 

Make  Your  Farm  Work  for  You 

Real  mastery  of  the  soil  cuts  out  much  of  the  labor  and  worry  of 
farming.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  novf— today,  for  example,— when 
prices  of  farm  products  are  at  high  level,  to  know  just  what  course  to  follow 
with  some  unproductive  meadow  or  field  where  all  your  efforts  have  failed 
to  bring  the  results  desired.  The  proper  selection  and  use  of  fertilizer  are 
important;  so  is  the  selection  of  seed,  but  the  proper  management  of  the  soil 
is  important  as  well. 

Why  not  find  out  just  what  to  do?    Why  not  consult  our 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 


THIS  Bureau  has  carried  on  field  tests  for  many  years 
with  many  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials, 
lime  and  other  soil  amendments  in  many  states  on 
different  soils,  under  different  conditions  of  rainfall,  climate, 
etc.  It  has  demonstrated  to  many  farmers  the 
best  fertilizers  for  their  purpose  and  the  best 
ways  of  using  them  as  well  as  the  best  methods 
of  managing  the  soil.  Each  farmer  has  his  own 
soil  problems.  Perhaps  our  Bureau  may  help 
you  solve  yours.  It  is  under  the  personal  charge 
of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
This  service  is  free  to  you. 


;r\^VTUff4^ 


.(A  a; 


"How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilirers" 

is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  (46  illustrations)  containing 
information  every  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers;  it  shows  where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how 

to  get   it.     It   is   different    from  other    fertilizer 

books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.     Any  one  of  our 

offices  named    below   will    send    it  to  you   free. 

Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 

Do  it  now.     Don't  work  for  your  farm.     Make 

your  farm  work  for  you. 

If  wc  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want 

one.     Write  us  for  nearest  agent's  name  or  ask 
for  an  agency  yourself. 


Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  for  forty  to  sixty  year*. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO 


CHARLESTON 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA 


DETROIT 
JACK.SONVILLE 
LOS  ANGELES 
MONTGOMERY 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST.  LOUIS 
SAVANNAH.  Etc 


Please  Address  Office  Nearest  To  You 


liS-512 


Manufacturing 
Balanced  Rations 

To  obtain  the  exclusive  services  of  an  expert  is  im- 
possible for  each  individual  farmer;  local  supplies  of 
necessary  feed  ingredients  are  uncertain ;  hand  mix- 
ing is  imperfect;  and  the  labor  cost  is  excessive. 

With  Tl-O-GA  Feed  Service  the  selection  and 
pirbportioning  of  ingredients  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired standards  of  nutrition,  palatability  and  me- 
chanical condition  are  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  best  feed  expert  obtainable. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  provides  Balanced  Rations  in 
feeds  properly  blended  by  modei.i  machinery  at  nominal 
mixing  cost. 

The  feeder  secures  the  direct  benefit  of  expert  service  in 
the  use  of  TI-O-GA  Feed*. 

Red  Brittid  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilaRC, 
pastuTage,  green  fodder  or  low  pro  ein  roughage. 

Wl  ite  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Bhie  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage. 

FuU  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages 
wfll  be  found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag 
is  guaranteed  satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service 
containing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation 
of  home-grown  feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


WannayWatiia  Farmer 

FALL  CARE  OF  HEIFERS 

With  the  coming  of  cold  nights 
and  oold  rains  a  word  of  caution  con- 
cerning the  care  of  dairy  heifers  Is 
not  at  this  time  out  of  place.  Having 
been  produced  to  take  their  places  as 
soon  as  they  are  efficient  dairy  cows, 
much  depends  upon  keeping  them 
thrifty. 

At  the  same  time  they  do  not  need 
coddling  or  pampering.  They  should 
have  continued  access  to  pasture; 
but  the  pasture  and  available  green 
feed.  If  not  already  short,  may  be 
nearly  worthless  after  a  few  hard 
frosts.  If  shortage  of  feed  is  added 
to  exposure  from  cold  and  wet  de- 
velopment will  cease. 

Ab  an  Insurance  against  having 
their  growth  checked,  encourage  the 
young  stock  to  come  to  the  barn  at 
night  for  a  little  grain  and  a  feeding 
of  good  clover  hay.  If  this  is  not 
feasible  provide  a  good  shed  where 
they  may  get  these  comforts. 

Care  is  Well  Repaid 
Heifers  that  are  to  freshen  In  a 
few  months,  If  not  already  in  the 
best  condition,  will  amply  pay  for 
this  extra  attention.  If  any  are  poor 
in  flesh  give  them  two  pounds  each 
day  of  a  mixture  compose<l  of  two 
parts  each  of  corn  and  oats  and  one 
ipart  of  oil  meal  or  a  similar  com- 
bination. Good  legume  hay  will  work 
wonders  in  promoting  thrift  and  con- 
tinued growth  and  in  producing  pro- 
per physical  conditions  for  calving. 

Unthrifty  calves  and  heifers  that 
i  have  developed  long  rough  coats  are 
likely  to  be  found  lousy  when  taken 
'  up  in  the  fall.  Doubtless  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animal  has  some  relation 
to  its  attraction  as  a  home  for  lice. 
Before  such  stock  will  thrive,  the 
lice  must  be  destroyed.  First  clip  the 
long  hair  and  then  apply  louse  spray 
mixture  according  to  directions.  Se- 
lect a  warm  day,  wash  the  animal 
with  a  sponge  and  then  blanket  it  if 
there  is  risk  of  exposure.  This  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  the  heif- 
ers may  prevent  the  spread  of  the  an- 
noyance to  the  whole  herd. 


.Noven^er  22,  1»^». 

and  a  wonderful  producer  as  well  «« 
a  beautifully  shaped  individual. 

The  dam  of  the  calf  is  Pabst  Cyn- 
thia, a  38-lt).  four-year-old  daughter 
of  King  Pontlac  Champion.  She  is  a 
real  cow  of  pronounced  individuality 
and  breeding.  It  is  not  likely  there 
Is  another  bull  in  any  county  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  that  has 
the  backing  given  this  Individual. 
The  bull  is  In  the  hands  of  A.  P. 
Warren  of  Elizabeth,  who  is  dls- 
tingiiished  for  his  success  in  hand- 
ling  Pure   Bred    Holsteina. 


'Wember 'fe8,'1919. 


PUBLICITY 


The    Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 
Association  has  established  a  depart- 
ment of  Publicity  and  Education.    It 
is    co-operating    with    all     agencies 
which   are  interested     in     the    milk 
problem.     Philadelphia  dealers  bear 
part  of  the  expense  of  such  publicity 
and  the  milk  interests  of  Pittsburgh 
are    running    a     parallel    campaign. 
State  Boards  of  Health,    anti-tuber- 
culosis societies,  children's   bureaus, 
women's  clubs  and  boards    of    trade 
thruout  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
are  all  glad  to  have  written  matter 
for    distribution    dealing    with     the 
food  value  of  milk  and   the  care  of 
milk.     Lantern  lectures  and     "mov- 
ies" are  wanted  by  public  and  other 
schools.     The  door  is    always    open 
when  you  have  a  real  message  that 
fills  a  real  need.     The  comparatively 
low  retail  price  In  Philadelphia  Is  of 
course  a  powerful  factor  in  stimula- 
ting milk  consumption  In  that  city. 

Miss  Elinor  S.  Brlnton,  formerly 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Adminis- 
tration, is  in  charge.  Raised  on  a 
Chester  County  farm,  she  can  bring 
the  farmers  viewpoint  to  the  con- 
sumer and  her  experience  In  public- 
ity work  fits  her  admirably  for  th« 
position. — R.  W.  B. 


CAREFUL  PLANNING  CUTS  FEED 
PRICES 


The  taxat 
in 

TI-O..CA 
TI-O-CA 
TI-O-CA 
TI-O-CA 
TI-O-CA 
TI-O-CA 
Tl-O-CA 
TI-O-CA 
TI-O-CA 
TI-O-GA 


careful  tervice  it  fumitbrd 
the  preparatkn  of: 
Brood  Sow  and  Pic  FomI. 
Crowinc  Shoat  F**d. 
Fattaninc  Hoc  Faad. 
Chick  Faad. 
Crowing  Mash. 
Crowing  Craina. 
Laying  Food. 
Poultry  Grains. 
Calf  Food. 
Horaa  Faad. 


GOOD  ATERSHIRES 

Two     very     creditable     Advanced 
Registry  records  have  Just  been  com- 
I  pleted    by    Penshurst    Farm.      Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.     One  by  McAlis- 
ter's    Betty    .16654    whose    record    Is 
1  15811   pounds  milk.      627.76   pounds 
I  fat,    the    other    by    Torrs    Troplchon 
'  36921,      record    15037   pounds   milk, 

621,72  pounds  fat. 
'  Torrs  Troplchon  was  bred  by 
Wm.  Lindsay,  Torrs,  Castle  Douglas, 
Scotland,  and  was  Imported  and  Is 
presently  owned  by  Penshurst  Farm. 
Bhe  now  has  four  A.  R.  records  to 
her  credit  averaging  13129  pounds 
milk.  627.40  pounds  fat. 


mOH  CLASS  SIRE  FOR  ALLE- 
GHENY COUNTY 


Allegheny  County  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  highest  priced 
community  bull  In  Pennsylvania. 
Ther«»  are  55  bulls  -at  the  head  of 
bull  associations  in  the  state,  six  of 
which  are  located  In  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

The  bull  referred  to  sold  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  for 
$3600  as  a  calf  of  five  months  of 
age.  He  was  consigned  to  the  sale 
by  John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Allegheny 
County,  and  was  brought  back  to  the 
County  by  the  action  of  N.  S.  Grubbs 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  for  six  farmers 
In  Forward  Township. 

The  sire  of  the  calf  is  King  Val- 
dessa  Pontiac.  whose  dam  is  the  first 
40  pound  cow,  Mabel  Segis  Korndyke 


Buying  Early  and  in  Carload  Pnr* 
chases  Will  Help 

Getting  the  better  of  high  prices 
Is  not  alone  a  matter  of  buying  early 
nor  even  of  buying  in  carload  lots, 
but  of  buyinrg  feeds  that  will  make 
the  most  economical  ration,  estima- 
ting accurately  the  amount  of  feed 
necessary,  and  utilizing  home-grown 
crops  to  add  variety  and  supplement 
the  purchased  feeds.  This  year  the 
roughage  part  of  the  supply  is  well 
provided,  but  the  small  grain  crop  U 
light  thruout  the  country  and  the 
influence  on  feed  prices  Is  felt 

These  points  are  worth  remember- 
ing in  the  campaign  for  lower  feed 
costs: 

Corn  and  barley  may  be  used  In- 
terchangeaby,  depernlinff  on  the 
price.  Oats  and  wheat  bran  may  be 
interchanged,  remen»berlng  that 
bran  Is  richer  In  protein.  Amounts 
of  linseed  meal  and  gluten  feed  may 
be  reduced  in  rations  in  which  clov- 
or  or  alfalfa  hay  are  used  to  repface 
mixed  hay  and  silage.  It  pays  well 
to  feed  silage.  It  is  well  to  utlll» 
Btraw  and  cornstalks.  It  is  important 
to  inventory  the  feed  supply,  to  ob- 
tain prices  on  feeds  from  dealers,  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  feed  necw- 
sary,  to  cooperate  when  buying,  an4 
to  use  roughages. 


Nowacteys  it  seems  to  be  practlc^ 
ally  Impossible  for  young  People  te 
dance  enthuslastfcally  unless  tney 
are  spurred  on  by  an  orchestra 
equipped  with  a  couple  cow  bells, 
six-shooter,  three  or  four  dish  pan  • 
15  or  20  feet  of  log  chain,  an  untun- 
ed xylophone,  and  an  aversion 
m*islc. 


to 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


II 
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DAIRY  FEED 


DAIRY  FEED 
STOCK  FEED 
MORSE  FEED 

MOG   FEED 

CMICK    FEED 

tDFVFl.OF>ER   FEED 

SCRATCH   FEED 

POULTRY     MASM 


Feed  the  Dairy 


Profits 


npHE  profitable  dairy  cow  must  be  bred 

•*•  and  selected  for  production.  It  must  be  well  cared  for. 
It  must  be  given  the  exact  ration  needed  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  milk  yields,  for  the  longest  period, 
and  at  the  lowest  net  cost. 

Even  the  best  cow  cannot  reach  her  maximum  produc- 
tion or  profit  on  home-grown  rations.  It  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  ration  correctly  balanced  for  milk  production. 


DAIRY  FEED 

gives  the  cow  the  support  she  needs.  It  is  built  up  from  pure  prod- 
ucts which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  for  both  mil/z  produce 
tion  and  bodily  maintenance. 

This  is  the  truly  balanced  ration.  It  is  made  from  correct  propor- 
tions of  cotton  seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  com  gluten  feed,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  cocoanut  meal  and  malt  sprouts. 

But  the  naming  of  ingredients  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  a  ra- 
tion. Laboratory  tests  must  determine  the  true  producing  elements  of 
each  ingredient  and  the  real  worth  of  e\^ry  True  Value  balanced  ration. 

TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  has  an  available  protein  content  of  24%, 
fat  5%,  fibre  10T2,  carbohydrates  52';t.  These  ingredients  are  ready  for  the 
oows'  inmiediate  assimilation  in  order  to  give  her  the  strongest  support  for  beat 
performance  at  the  miH^  pail, 

TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  is  all  real  nutritious  feed.  There  U  no 
waste.     It  produces  the  most  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  TRUE  VALUE  FEEDS  wriU 
us  for  full  information  about  how  to  get  them  at  once. 

STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  D  ,     Milwauke«,  WiMonsin 


y 


100  LBS 


FEED 

PaOTClN  24% 
FAT  5%  FIBRE  «J% 
BOHYDBATES  Sr^ 

.       INCRtOICNTS  „ 

UlliltA0NC«>A(OHe 


cSS 


STftATTON-LAOlSH 
MJLUNOCO. 

MILWAUKEE..   WISCONSIN 


■*^ 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Time's  up- 
Mafeefief/ay| 


r 


I.. 


[p  she  isn't  iay- 
J.  ing  now  when 
eggs    are    high, 
you're    losing 
money.       Start 
her— hnild  her  up  so 
that  proper  feeding 
will  bring  the  eggs 
and   keep   them 
coming. 

Pratts 
Poultry  R^rulator 

"/  Mixed  with  the 
feed  daily  aids  diges- 
tion, assures  health, 
turns  feed  into  eggs 
— and  dollars.    The 
standard  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Used 
by  the  world's  lead- 
ing poultrymen   be- 
cause it  gives  results. 

"  Tour  Money  Back  If 
YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

VrtI*  Iwrrittt  ICW  PmHit  loot-frM 

Pratt  Food  Company 


POULTRY 


SUOAE  SHORTAGE  HITS  THE  BEE 
KEEPER 


In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  es- 
poclaUy  In   the  white-clover  region, 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  nectar  dur- 
ing late  summer  and  faU.  and  many 
colonies    of    bees    are    not    provided 
with  enough  stores  to  last  thru  the 
winter  and  to  enable  them  to  build 
up  properly  next  spring.     This  lack 
Is  especially  deplorable  Just  now.  be- 
cause of  the  bright  outlook  for  good 
honey  markets  next  year.     Bee  keep- 
ers whose  bees  are    not    adequately 
provided  with  good   honey  stores  In 
abundance  should  do  their  utmost  to 
get  granulated  sugar  from  which  a 
thick  sirup  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  honey  stores.     Nothing 
but  granulated  sugar  can    be    used 
with  safety  for  this  purpose. 

The   shortage  of   sugar   makes   it 


'■"■w".''^" 


ment  of  Agriculture.  In  providing 
stores  of  sugar  sirup  It  is  best  to  feed 
in  one  lot  rather  than  to  extend  the 
feeding  over  several  days.  The  de- 
partment does  not  recommend  the 
use  of  cakes  of  candy  for  winter 
feeding. 

With  scant  winter  stores  It  be- 
comes unusually  Important  to  pack 
bees  thoroly  for  winter  to  conserve 
their  stores  as  well  as  their 
vitality.  Explicit  directions  for  win- 
ter care  of  bees  are  given  in  publica- 
tions which  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


son.  FOR  POULTRY  RANGE 


HAMPTON  METAL 

Hinii!.ti  n  Met»l  is  the  only  inet.l  tuiWine 
■naterwl  tUit  h»t  no  oome  U«ck 
Fireproof  ai  iteel— but  ni»l  Tc>i«tm«  •nd 
eorrot.on  re.istinjt.  And.  "n^wls  no  p»tnt 
Ho  »Uel  or  ir»l»»n'«<*  '^P.  •hMthin«  m.d*. 
<*n  itaiM)  the  t«t»  itiTen  Hampton  HeUl.  A« 
rooAnc.  aidinit  or  ih«iUiin».  it  ha*  no  oquaJ. 
Th«   iDoat    acooooiioal    ■because    lonR    liTea. 

MAMPTON  .SHEATHING  STYLES: 
Clap  boTrd      PuS    Brick    Hldlni.     ll'?*-'"»  J««t 
Bl!S-?»5iiri™  Three  U«li  Beaded,   ConwaWd.  JW 

•^  ""*  HAMFTON  HOOFING  ST^XM:  ,  „ 
r,„„a  Blindlni  Seam.  lU-M  «'»P  .  W*"*"!? ■,  J  .V 
giSTj  ^f'»»P-   K>'~«»t^«   ''t   in.   and  J^i  tn. 


ThojighXs  of  Tlianksgiving 


twenty-four  heuri  after  teeeli*  ef  oroer 

,.-   are 

■ava  time  mnil   t-  -nrv 
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Free  IBaMtrated  Book,  Stylet  and  Price*. 

WNN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

Metal    Buildln*    Materul  IVn.^.       >''^.»'  ,*S™*; 

r'.^nr     t-edlMlta.     lrn«.     (iulicrm    »nd    (on*K«or 

"IvSio"  HbeKLaUi.   Melai  rul>ert   fn*.  and  ocber 

Kg^.'ttiiJl''aa!a  WharH.  St..  PhM.d..,hla. 


G£RMOZONE?>:err.*.::; 

C^m  Bafc^tl  Parrots.  Canerr  and 
\f^  *"Vr.  -  ^,«Ml  aa4  eak 

_j,i,  ■■■iNnl '~^Z^ 

iMe.«aMawac.ar«r7<*«"^~  " 


i--jth.f«^«a-ese4a«<pw* 

MSvZifMtB  He.  Ttc  aa«  ll-Mvaehi 
roTtneiaMUetdtseeaaa  kea  wiikaack 


tMUKta. 


LOOK  cSt?Ks  $17  A  100  UP 


pee 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SSiS,  "Ui?S?  _ 

ens  Penns.  Potatoes  a  •pertaltf  Kettiras  <Ur  foods 
are  sold.  A«U  for  our  marSet  '•tt«I;„„  .„_,—„. 
MLBT     PEODDCS    CO.. pHILAnKLPHIA 

'#•     #1    em-'i      T._U»«     BshT     ("hlrlu    for     1020 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  "rt\;„.  x-m   nsmm 

Kraln.  Order  early.  C.  P.   Shlrey,   8tewsrt*oira.  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS  g^  ^1\% 

each.      J.    I     inniKTEn.        Ccltyiburt.    Pa^.     B.    «■ 

frlcee  ress.  J.   K.   CsdwsUsdtr.   Well^Ulle.  Pa    it    i. 

FOR  SALE-Puffbrsd  But  Re<*  S"**",'*  .J"",?  "" 
non     bsTs   no   room    left     Psn'^    rtofk   «   •"   »;■ 


difficult  to  get  sugar  In  quantity  for 
feeding  bees.      Bee  kecTiera  east    of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  will  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  cane  sugar,  while  those 
west    of    that    line    must   use   beet 
sugar.     Either  sugar  Is  suitable  for 
the    purpose.      The    Extension    Divi- 
sion of  New  York  and  the  State  De- 
partment ot  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  are   making   arrangements   to 
provide  bee  keepers  of   those  States 
with  sugar.     In  other  eastern  states 
bee   keepers  will   find   it   difficult   to 
get  sugar   unless   they  can   combine 
with  others  to  buy  in  car  lots.     Bee 
kcspers  west  of   Buffalo  should    at- 
tempt to  buy  sugar  direct  from  beet- 
dugar  reOneries.     Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  sugar,  for  it  will  be  a 
great  loss  if  the  bees  are  allowed  to 
die  of  starvation. 

For  the  many  boe  keepers  who  are 
unable  to  get  sugar  at  this  time,  it 
will  still  be  possible  to  save  the  bees 
by  feeding  a  thick  sirup  of  granula- 
ted   sugar   at   the   very    first   of   the 
spring  brood-roaring,  about  the  first 
of  March  In  latitudes  such  as  Wash- 
ington,     somewhat      later      farther 
North..  This  sirup  should  be  fed  hot, 
and    the    winter    packing   should    be 
replaced  as  soon  as  the  sirup  is  given 
and  the  feeder  left  packed.  Bees  win- 
tered   in    cellars    In    the    far    North 
should  be  fed  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
moved  from    the  cellar,   or.    if   they 
are   short   of  stores,      sirup   can    be 
given   not  more  than   three  or  four 
weeks   before    they    are    removed    to 
the   outside   stands.      Directions    for 
making  thick  sirup  for  fall  or  winter 
feeding  are  found  in  Farmers*  Bulle- 
tin 695  of  the  United  States  Depart- 


A  sandy  loam  soil  which  Is  well 
drained  makes  the  best  site  for  poul- 
try and  a  wet  clay  soil  Is  the  most 
unhealthful.  A  well  drained  soil  does 
not  hold  the  manure  near  the  sur- 
face like  sticky  clay.  The  drained 
Bite  can  be  used  by  the  birds  soon 
after  a  shower  and  the  eggs  and  the 
nests  are  much  cleaner  than  when 
the  hens  walk  on  them  with  feet 
stuck  up  with  mud. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  the  poul- 
try range  do  not  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme   and    choose   soil    that     is     so 
sandy  that  vegetation  will  not  thrive 
upon    it.      Poultry    need    green    food 
and  often  a  heavy  soil  can  be  kept  in 
fine  condition   for  the  birds  by   fre- 
quent cultivation   to   keep    the    soil 
sweet  coupled  with  the  growing    of 
green  crops  to  furnish  healthy  food. 
We   believe   that   fields     which     will 
grow  fine  crops  of  clover  or  alfalfa 
Tiake  fine  poultry  ranges  even  if  the 
ioil  Is  heavier  than  the  ideal  sandy 
loam  uusally  recommended. 

A  rolling  range  is  less  apt  to  be 
wind  swept  than  a  level  field.  In  one 
place  we  have  a  low  spot  that  is  not 
drained  and  the  willows  grow  there 
abundantly.     It  is  a  large  water  hole 
in  the  spring  but  soon  dries  out.  On 
windy  days  or  hot  days  many  of  the 
birds  dust  and  scratch   in   this   low 
spot  in  the  protection  of  the  willows 
and  they  obtain  many  Insects  in  the 
marshy  grass.     In  theory  such  a  spot 
is  not  good  on  a  poultry  range  but  it 
seems  to  have  much  practical  value 
on  hot  windy  days  in  summer.     It  is 
protected  from  the  wind  and  sun  and 
its  best  recommendation   is  the  fact 
that  the  birds  like  it  and  thrive. 

When  a  field  Is  level  It  can  often 
be  protected  \clth  fruit  trees.  A  small 
patch    of    raspberries    in    one   corner 
will  form  a  protected  spot  where  the 
birds  can   escape  the  sun  and  wind. 
An  evergreen  windbreak  is  an  asset 
to  the   poultryman.      Hens   that   are 
given  good  care  will   thrive  on  any 
good    soil    that   can    produce   a   Kood 
crop  of  clover  but  for  the  bo.'^f  results 
avoid    the    wet   soil    that    is    muddy 
after  every  rain  and  the  sandy  soil 
which  blows  around    and    does    not 
grow  a  good  crop  of  green  food  thru- 
out  the  season  for  hens. — R.  K. 


November  22.  1919. 

losses  are  unnecessary,  and  can  be 
avoided  by  preparing  the  bees  for 
winter. 

Successful    wintering    of    bees    Is 
governed  by  two  factors; — 1st.  suf- 
ficient stores,   and.   2nd.      protection 
from    the   cold,   and    maintenance  of 
uniform    temperature   In     the     hives. 
Each  colony  must  have  at  least  thir- 
ty pounds  of  honey.     If  they  do  not 
have   that   amount,     supply  the  de- 
ficiency  by   giving  sealed    frames  of 
honey.        Fairly    accurate    estimates 
may  be  made  by  lifting  each  hive.  If 
you  do  not  have  the  frames  of  honey 
and   cannot   get    them,   you   may    be 
able     to     secure    granulated    sugar. 
Sugar   and   water  are   the   best  sub- 
stitutes  for  winter  stores.      At  this 
time   the  sirup   must  be   thicker    (2 
to   2 J   sugar   to    1   of   water),     than 
when  prepared  earlier  in  the  season. 
Feed  the  sirup  warm,  but  do  not  boil 
it.  If  burned  or  scorched  the  sirup  is 
worthless  for  winter  bee  food. 

Cellar  Wintering:  If  you  plan 
cellar  wintering,  leave  the  bees  on 
the  summer  stands  until  at  least  the 
middle  of  November.  After  a  warm, 
bright  day,  when  the  bees  have  had 
a  good  fiight,  carefully  carry  each 
colony  to  the  cellar.  Detailed  In- 
structions on  wintering  bees  in  cel- 
lars are  given  In  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1014,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Out-door     Wintering:  —  Out-door 
wintering  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  packing  the  hives  in  winter  cases, 
and    if   the    bee    yard   is    in    a   cold, 
windy  location,  provide  windbreaks. 
Winter  cases  containing  one,  two  or 
mor^   hives   may   be  constructed  ac- 
cording to  convenience  and  available 
materials,    but   if   they   are    effective 
all  sizes  must  be  large  enough   to  al- 
low sufficient  Insolating  materials  to 
maintain  an  even  hive  temperature. 
Coses   holding  four  hives  have  been 
found  thoroly  practical  and  econom- 
ical  in   construction.      The  prepara- 
tion of  bees  for  out-door  wintering  is 
carefully  described  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1012,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    Farmers'     Bulletins     1014 
and   1012   may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Fublicatlona,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. — J.  C.  S. 


November  22,  191i>. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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WINTERINO  BEES 


Approximately  1.000.000  pounds  of 
honev  valued  at  $250,000.00.  the 
average  product  of  25.000  colonies 
of  bees,  to  which  must  be  added 
$125,000.00  as  value  of  the  dead  bee 
colonies,  is  the  average  annual  loss 
to  Pennsylvania  beekeepers  thru 
careless  mpthods  In  preparing  for  the 
over-wintering  of  their  bees.     Such 


GOOD     WHITEWASH     FOR    HEH 
HOUSE 

Whitewashing  the  <)oultry  sheds  if 
the  most  practical,  economical,  and 
satisfacory  method  of  makng  the 
winter  quarters  sanitary.  A  clean 
hen  house  helps  to  prevent  poultry 
diseases  during  the  winter.  A  dirty, 
dark  house  tends  to  lessen  the  vital- 
ity of  the  fowls  and  to  make  them 
more  likely  to  have  disease.  An  ap- 
plication of  whitewash  tends  to  make 
the  Interior  of  the  house  lighter,  de- 
stroys parasites,  and  dlslnfecU  the 
premises. 

The  recipe  for  the  whitewash  used 
by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
for  the  poultry  houses  on  the  station 
farm  Is  given  by  J.  B.  Hayes: 
Slake  quicklime  with  enough  water 
to  make  a  thick  paste.  While  it  U 
slaking  add  a  pint  of  melted  lard  or 
other  grease  and  a  cupful  of  salt  to 
a  bushel  of  lime.  Add  enough  water 
to  bring  the  solution  to  the  consis- 
tency of  thin  cream  and  strain  thru 
a  piece  of  burlap.  It  is  also  advis- 
able to  add  four  ounces  of  some  coal 
tar  disinfectant  to  every  gallon  ot 
the  mixture. 

Before  the  whitewash  Is  appUM 
is  necessary  to  clean  the  house  thoro- 
ly, remove  the  furnishings,  and  clean 
the  floor.     An  application  of  one  pa" 
coal  tar  disinfectant    and    one    pa 
kerosene  oil  to  the  roosts  and  ne 
will  destroy  the  mites. 


CiBNTLEIIUi:     My 

Andes  One  Pipe  Fur- 
nace is  very  economical 
in  fuel  consumption  ami 
heats  ray  ten  •  room 
liouse    to    perfection.— 

WiLLIAU      H.      TUBKELL, 

Montrose,     Pa.,     March 

:i,  1919. 
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The  Best  Heating  System 
Installed  In  Twenty-Four  Hours 

It  is  the  best  heating  system  because  it  gives  your 
home  the  most  healthful,  most  comfortable  heat  at 
a  saving  of  one-third  to  one-half  in  fuel  bills. 

It  can  Re  installed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  one 
man  and  a  helper,  because  there  are  no  heating 
pipes  to  be  put  in  your  walls  and  floors.  There  is 
only  one  register  to  be  put  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
house.  That's  all  It's  usually  a  half  day's  job,  or 
one  day's  at  most 


M 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

''Better  Heating  for  Less  Moneij'* 

You  escape  all  the  muss  and  confusion  which  the  installa- 
tion of  a  furnace  usually  means.  And  you  gain  a  hundred 
per  cent,  in  heat  comfort  because  the  Andes  One  Pipe  heats 
all  rooms  instead  of  one  room  as  a  st(jve  docs.  You  reduce 
your  fuel  bills. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet 

Do  not  take  our  unrd  for  this.  Take  our  guarantee  instead.  We  guaran- 
tee that  if  your  Andes  One  Pipe  P'urnace  docs  not  pive  ynu  complete  satisfac- 
tion, it  will  be  removed  and  the  full  purchase  price  returned. 

W^e  have  a  lvK)k  that  jjives  the  wliole  <tor>-  and  tells  you  what  u'^cr^  think 
of  the  Andes,  if  you  are  interested  in  cutting  down  your  fuel  bills,  send  back 
to  us  this  coupon  and  get  a  c<)py  of  the  free  book. 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc. 

Dept  P.,  Geneva,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 
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KTTERHEAT7NC 
ArtXSS  MONEY, 


liiAtL  Sms:  —  Tin 
No.  210  Andes  One 
Pipe  Furnace  in 
stalled  for  me  last 
fall  is  a  dandy,  and 
for  the  past  wintei 
have  had  to  hold  tlic 
heat  back.  It  is  le«.-. 
work  to  tend  an 
.\nde«  Ore  Piiic 
than  a  stove. — G.  W. 
MiLLEi,  Camden, 
N.    Y.,    March    25. 

vn9. 


Gintleuen: — 
My  house  is  hard 
to  heat,  but  ■with 
the  Andes  One 
Pipe  I  find  it 
properly  heated 
all  over.  The 
Andes  is  very 
economicaJ  in  u»< 
of  coal.—  M«»- 
Ma»t  \^*«- 
MAK,  Pen  Ar- 

April     1, 

1919. 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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Dr.DavId  Roberts  Vetwinary  Co.Waukestw.Wll 


THE  HORSE  AND  FERTILITY 
MAINTENANCE 


No  consideration  of  the  financial 
cost  of  rearing  colts,  or  maintaining 
work  horses  can  be  complete  without 
due  allowance  for  the  value  of  the 
fertilizing  constituents  present  In 
the  excreta.  In  the  case  of  growing 
colts,  little  is  lost  thru  leaching  or 
poor  handling  for  three-fourths  of 
their  time, — or  nearly  that, — is 
spent  on  pasture  and  the  fertilizing 
constituents  go  baclc  with  very  little 
waste.  Work  horses  spend  half  their 
time  or  more  in  the  fields  at  work, 
out  on  pasture  nights  when  working, 
or  on  pasture  during  idle  days;  so 
that  here  again  losses  are  limited  to 
a  portion  of  the  droppings;  and  this 
is  of  considerable  Importance. 

The  fertilizing  constituents  con- 
tained in  the  annual  excreta  from  a 
growing  colt   will  at   present  prices. 


would  unquestionably  occur,  how- 
ever, especially  if  the  fertilizer  pro- 
duced were  supplemented  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  lime  stone  and 
raw  rock  phosphate.  One  Illinois 
farm  so  handled,  has  increased  corn 
yields  from  3  5  to  80  bushels  per  acre 
within  15  years,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  phosphate  and  lime  have 
been  trifling  in  amount;  and  another 
Illinois  farm  where  horses  have  been 
reared  in  numbers  for  30  years,  and 
where  barnyard  fertilizer  alone  has 
been  used,  produced  In  1917,  115 
bushels  of  oat  to  the  acre.  These  in- 
stances Indicate  the  possibility  of  in- 
creases In  yield  thru  the  use  of  the 
fertilizing  constituents  found  in  the 
annual   excreta  from  horses. 


PASTURES  MAKE  PORK 


Each  year  the  pasture  method  of 
pork     production    has    been    gaining 


Bog  Spavini^ 

MIKJt^^t).  Can  t&«  linwTW  witboot  •eirriaa  \ 
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THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  barr  Thick  Wind 
or  Cboke>dowm  can   be 

reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


aI(o  other  Bunche*  or  Swelling*.  No Wirter, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horte  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical-only afew  drops  required  at  an  appU- 
cation.  $2.  50  per  bottle  delivered.  laokSlfrM. 
USORIIIK.  JR,  the  antiseptic  liniment  lor  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $l.2S  a  bottle  at  dealer*  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidence"  free. 
W.F.TOUNO.  Inc..     1S4T«wl*tl..  S»rinifi«ld.Kaaa. 


Prize  Winning  Duroc-Jerseys  at  N.    Y.  State  Fair.  From  Farm  of  C.  C. 
I  Corbin,  Duchess  Co. 
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from  a  wee.  little  squealer  into  a  375-  s 

lb.     perfect,     profit    porker    in     nine  g 

months.      That's   the   experience   the  g 

owner    of  Collina'    Jersey    Reda    has  g 

with  every  hog  he  raises.     You  can  g 

enjoy  the  same  thrill.     Helpful  book  | 

free.  g 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON  i 

Bo.  12  MOORESTOWN.  N.  J.  g 
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PUBLIC  SALE  OF  BERKSHIRES 

Saturday,  November  29,  1919 

At  ANNVILLE,  LEBANON  CO.,  PA. 


I 


At  th,  rdd  Kreid^r  Homr.le.d.  3  m,l.«  s.H.,hw..vt  of  AnnTillo.  2  m\Us  .oulheuit 
of    r»lm)T»   Mid    3    mil»»   northeast  of   C»mi.l,....lown. 

Entire  Herd  of  Purebred  and  Highgrade 
Berkshire   Hogs 

My    herd    of    purebred    Berkshire,    cont.in.     :  .a    deveVoped    «nd    roost    r-opnUr 

hki;^    l.ne,    Sf   t'J.e    Berk.bire    hreed^  .uch    .-      N<  ■•  nMece     »«,„,.„..    Or.nd    I..-.der 
"nd     Me«dowTiew   Longfellow  4lh.   Triune.   HiRhwood    Imi.roTer.   etc. 

The  indiriduBU  in  my  herd  h.Te  the  rreat  depth  the  .pring  "'/*''•  ''""'Ih'lrlc" 
enod  straight  he.Ty  l>oned  legs;  in  fact,  all  thoae  de«..-at.le  qu»litie.  which  charac 
leriie    the    Berkahire    breed. 

Purebred  hoga  bought  by  a  purchaser  from  a  distance  will  be  crated  and  de- 
'.iTered  to  R.  B.   Station  free  of  charge. 

Annville  is  aituated  along  the  Phila.  k  Reading  «•  !»•'"«»";"  Il^"wM,bolIn!l 
Reading.  Eastbound  trains  arriving  at  Annville  at  10  ..9  A.  M.  and  «"'»*"»'"' 
trains  orriring  at  Ani^ville  at  11.17  A.  M.  wi:i  be  met  and  intending  purcha.cr. 
taken  to  sale. 

Sale  begins  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  Sharp.     Terms  of  sa>  .ir.^  ra-h. 

HOWARD  B.  KREIDEE. 
S.   S.  BOBIBEROEB,   Lebanon.   Pa.,  Auctioneer.  AnnrUle.  P». 
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cost  $68  If  purchased  In  commercial 
fertilizers;      while    a    mature    draft 
horse  (1,600  pounds  in  weight)   will 
produce  the  equivalent  of  $88  worth. 
These  are  theoretical   flgrures,     how- 
ever, and  the  farmer  Is  interested  in 
knowing    what     crop    gain    he     can 
count  on.      The   draft   colt   we   have 
considered,  will  average  10  tons  ex- 
creta  per   year;    the   draft   horse    13 
tons.  The  value  of  this  in  increasing 
crop  yields  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  where  Di- 
rector Thorne   reports   that   where   8 
tons   per  acre  of  barnyard   fertilizer 
was    applied   every   three   years,    the 
pain   in  crops  over  a  nine  year  test 
ji.  riod,   demonstrated    that  each   ton 
of    such    fertilizer    gave     an     annual 
gain  for  nine  years  of  2.4225  bushels 
corn,   134.55  pounds  stover.   1.24625 
bushels    wheat,      128    pounds    wheat 
straw  and  163.625  pounds  clover  hay. 
In  other  words  each  ton  of  barnyard 
fertilizer,   so  used,    produced   a   gain 
in  crop  of  the  amounts  of  grain  and 
forage   named;    and   on    present    day 
prices    this    would    make    each     ton 
worth  $8.20  in  Increased  crops.     On 
this  basis  the  gain  in  crop  would  be 
worth  $82.00  In  the  casej)f  the  colt, 
and  $106.00  in  the  case  of  the  work 
horse. 

These  figures,  however,  are  not 
comparable  to  our  needs,  for 
Thome's  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  land  of  low  fertility,  which 
produced,  untreated,  but  37  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre;  and  no  such  gain 
could  be  expected  on  land  as  produc- 
tive as  that  we  have  considered  in 
figuring  our  crop  yields.     Some  gain 


more  and  more  converts  thruout  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  with  the 
price  of  grain  going  higher  and  high- 
er, it  looks  as  if  we  will  have  to 
make  even  more  extensive  use  of 
forage  and  pasture  crops  during  the 
coming  season  if  any  profit  is  to  be 
made  on  hogs. 

If  pasture  of  alfalfa  or  rape  la 
available  spring  pigs  will  make  sur- 
prising gains  on  It  provided  a  small 
amount  of  grain  Is  supplied  to  the 
young  porkers.  Two  pounds  of  corn 
feed  daily  per  100  pounds  of  pig.s  has 
given  the  best  results  in  making 
cheap  gains  on  pasture.  A  greater 
quantity  of  grain  will  result  in  fast- 
er gains  but  the  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  will  be  greater.  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  advisable  to  try  to  raise  pigs 
on  pasture  alone. 

Making  use  of  pasture  and  forage 
crops  not  only  saves  expensive  con- 
centrates but  the  succulent  feed  and 
the  exercise  that  the  pigs  obtain, 
keeps  them  in  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous condition.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
pasture  season  the  pigs  are  not  ready 
for  market,  they  will  be  In  excellent 
con^lition  to  make  big  gains  In  the 
dry  feed  lot,  where  they  may  be  fin- 
ished off.  nrood  sows  on  pa.stnre  and 
not  suckling  pigs  will  generally 
make  greater  gains  than  the  pigs  on 
the   f»ame  amount  of  grain. 

Alfalfa  Is  the  best  permanent  pas- 
ture crop  for  pigs,  as  it  provides 
feed  during  a  longer  season  than  any 
other  crop  and  remains  green  and 
succxilent  long  after  other  crops  have 
dried  up  or  become  too  woody.  Too 
heavy  pasturing  of  alfalfa   however, 

/ 


NoT«mbd^  22^  16 1». 

heavy  pasturing  of  alfalfa  however, 
will  result  in  injury  to  the  stand 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  pigs 
should  be  turned  onto  it,  allowing 
the  plants  to  grow  up  and  cutting 
twice,  during  the  season,  for  hay. 
Alfalfa  tends  to  balance  the  corn  ra- 
tion and  very  good  gains  have  been 
made  where  only  thse  two  feeds  were 
used.  However  even  better  results 
were  obtained  where  a  small  amount 
of  tankage  was  fed  along  with  the 
alfalfa  and  corn  diet. 

Rape  is  without  question  the  best 
annual  forage  crop  for  hogs  as  it  sup- 
plies a  heavy  growth  of  succulent 
feed,  is  palatable  and  can  be  planted 
at  different  times  thruout  the  grow- 
ing season  to  furnish  a  continuous 
supply  of  pasture.  If  not  pastured 
too  close,  spring  crops  of  rape  will 
continue  to  grow  until  fall.  Pigs 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  rape  field 
until  the  plants  are  at  least  10  inch- 
es high  and  preferably  about  16 
Inches. — H.  T.  B. 
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MY  PIGS 


The  pig  club  was  first  started  in 
Warrington  township  during  the 
summer  of  1917.  I  became  quite  in- 
terested in  the  club  and  Joined  it.  I 
tried  enthusiastically  to  raise  a  pig 
and  of  course  I  meant  to  get  the 
first  prize.     But  the  fates  decreed  a 


A  Pig  Club  Oirl  and  Her  Pig 

little  differently.  Altho  I  lived  on  a 
farm  I  had  no  idea  bow  to  raise  a 
pig  according  to  club  rules  and  I  met 
discouragement,  rather  than  praise, 
on  all  sides.  My  pig  was  sick  part 
of  the  time  and  became  stunted  and 
when  the  pigs  were  weighed  up  he 
was  among  the  smallest.  But  I  had 
come  consolation,  he  was  a  nice  look- 
ing pig  and  pulled  in  a  lot  of  un- 
deserved praise,  partly  because  he 
was  a  pure  bred  pig.  I  received  a 
prize  of  fifty  cents  for  him. 

My  defeat  did  not  crush  me  how- 
ever. It  only  helped  to  fan  my  am- 
bition Into  new  flame  because  after 
that,  I  read  every  bulletin  I  could 
pet  on  the  subject  of  raising  pigs. 
When  the  club  opened  In  1918  I  had 
a  Poland  China  pig  well  shaped  and 
well  bred. 

I  fed  him  a  mixture  of  f(eds  most 
of  them  being  home  ground.  I  mix- 
ed ground  oats.  wheat  middlings, 
corn  meal,  and  tankage  together  dry 
and  then  mixed  them  with  milk  to 
make  a  thick  batter.  My  pig  surely 
did  grow  on  that  mixture. 

My  pig  weighed  28  pounds  when 
the  club  started  and  at  the  end  of 
the  140  day  period  he  weighed  259 
pounds  making  a  gain  of  231  pounds. 
I  spent  $22.50  for  his  feed  and  other 
expenses.  When  I  sold  him  I  got 
twenty-eight  cents  a  pound  or  $67.50 


for  him.  I  made  $45  for  my  sum- 
mer's work,  and  besides  my  pig  won 
the  first  prize,  which  was  a  pure 
bred  Berkshire  hog.  I  still  have  that 
pig  and  he  has  grown  almost  as  fast 
as  my  club  pig  did  and  on  about  one 
half  of  the  feed. 

I  sold  my  pig  while  the  drive  for 
W.  S.  S.  was  going  on  .so  I  invested 
my  money  in  stamps.  But  I  raised 
and  sold  three  pigs,  and  when  I  re- 
ceived my  money  and  had  it  invested 
I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  one  lib- 
erty bond  and  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  W.  S.  S. 

I  saw  a  Berkshire  sow  pig.  nine 
month  sold,  for  sale  for  $15  last 
summer.  I  Jumped  at  the  chance 
and  bought  her  Immediately  and 
kept  her.  Up-to-date  she  has  had 
four  litters  of  fine  pigs.  I  kept  a  sow 
out  cf  the  first  lot  and  Fhe  had  two 
litters.  They  average  about  nine 
pigs  to  a  litter. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  a  total 
Of  35  pigs.  Each  sow  has  nine  pigs 
apiece  five  weeks  old  at  present,  and 
besides  I  have  a  few  seven  months 
old,  and  the  three  old  ones.  I  am 
going  to  college  this  fall  with  the 
money  I  saved  from  my  pigs  and  I 
have  made  a  bargain  with  my  fath- 
er to  care  for  my  pigs  while  I  am 
away. 

I  read  somewhere  that  a  sow  was 
a  savings  hank  in  which  one  could 
put  his  money  and  draw  it  out  with 
large  Interest.  I  believe  that  state- 
ment now.  My  pigs  have  been  a 
paying  proposition  for  me  so  far  and 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come. — Sara  Worthlng- 
ton,  Warrington,  Pa. 


Wood  is  Scarce — Coal  is  High 
Build  a  WARM  House 


WITH  the  winter  winds  howhng  and  the 
cold  creeping  through  the  thin  weather- 
boards, the  family  in  grandfather's  boyhood 
hugged  the  stove  a  httle  tighter,  while  someone 
fetched  another  armful  of  wood.  But  today, 
firewood  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  cost  of  coal 
climbs  steadily  higher.  The  remedy  is  a  Warm 
house — built  of 


■  'i 


THE  BROOD  SOW 


Among  son\e  farmers  it  is  the 
practice  to  fatten  and  kill  the  brood 
sow  after  she  has  had  a  litter  or  two 
of  pigs  and  put  a  young  sow  in  her 
place.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  this  to  be  a  wrong  thing  to  do. 
A  mature  sow  will  generally  throw 
more  pigs  and  better  ones  than  a 
young  one,  and  have  a  greater  supply 
of  milk  to  push  them  along.  In  ad- 
dition, she  usually  Is  less  nervous 
and  excited  at  farrowing  time,  and 
a  better  mother  for  that  reason.  A 
»ow  that  throws  large  litters  of  husky 
pigs,  is  a  good  mother,  and  a  good 
milker,  is  a  valuable  animal,  and 
should  be  retained  as  long  as  she 
remains  a  good  breeder  and  does  not 
get  clumsy.  I  have  two  sows,  among 
Others,  which  altho  of  much  mixed 
ancestry,  have  been  very  profitable. 
Bred  to  a  pure-bred  Berkshire  boar, 
one  has  returned  twenty-seven  pigs 
in  three  litters — seven,  nine  and 
eleven;  while  the  other  has  thrown 
twenty  in  two  litters — nine  and 
eleven.  As  the  sows  become  older, 
the  size  of  Utters  increases.  If  I  had 
Sold  the  little  pigs  at  five  dollars 
each  as  weanlings,  these  two  sows 
would  have  returned  me  $23  5  In  two 
years,  a  large  part  of  which  would 
have  been  clear.  Naturally,  I  should 
hate  to  part  with  these  moneymak- 
ers, especially  when  I  consider  the 
experience  of  a  neighbor,  who  got  a 
grand  total  of  eleven  pigs  from  five 
brood  sows  at  the  spring  farrow. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  young  sow 
hardly  more  than  a  pig  herself — 
with  a  litter  of  three  rather  small 
pigs.  She  had  been  bred  too  young. 
It  would  probably  have  paid  to  have 
waited  until  she  was  eight  months 
Old  at  least,  until  she  had  got  a  lit- 
tle more  size  and  strength  to  enable 
her  to  produce  a  larger  litter.  As  a 
rule,  a  sow  must  produce  six  or  eight 
pigs  at  a  litter  to  be  profitable,  and 
if  she  does  not  do  this  by  her  second 
litter,  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  fat- 
ten her. — R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen. 


Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  temperature  changes 
and  prevent  dampness.  These  walls  require  no  painting 
and  will  not  burn  or  decay.  The  saving  in  coal  bills, 
upkeep  and  insurance  make  a  Natco  House  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 

Our    free    book,    "Natco  on  the  Farm,"  describes 
Natco  buildings  of  many  types.     Write  for  it  today. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company/' 

1345  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh  Pa. 
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DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS  /".A 

Write  for  prices,  feed-  ■,'"^1/ 

ing  directioni.  etc  ^^~~^^sj^'^ 

^■— ^  /MEATJ^rsciUPSi 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  \^^^  I  V^ 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  ...^  /    .^ 


CCbNOMV  rEEDCR 

A  (M-rfi'ct  working-  »plf- 
fi-«.Ji  r  f.,r  hois-.  .\  lOulb. 
I>ll{  paj-n  for  It.  SaTfS  on 
|>ur<  lius.-  prlir-,  time,  Boor 
i(p«i-v.  r*'t»air:(  and  feed. 
Will  fi'.'d  40  b>,i;<.  Sold 
dlrt^t.  »I«.50.      Moni>7   re- 

flllKlcil       If       Unt       IIXtiaflMl. 

Kor      further      InfonnslloD 
■  ritlre....    THE    ECONOITX 
FEEDER  CO..    Ilox    '-•' 
Now  WohlDztou,  O. 


Terms:  $600  Cash 


balance  in  12 
monthly  payments 


THE  HUFFMAN  TRUCK 

5500-Pound  Carrying  Capacity 

Truck  buyers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  paying  $1850  to  $2200 
for  trucks  are  now  buying  the  "Huffman."  because  it  is  absolutely  the 
lowest  priced  truck  for  its  carrying  capacity  and  high-grade  standard 
units  in  the  world.  Never  before  has  |1695  bought  so  much  "Dollar- 
for-Dollar"'  truck  value.     Investigate  without  delay. 

Huffman  Sales  Agency 

631-37   North  Broad  St.  Philadelphia 

C  /I  jyrr    <t  1  nCi    special  introductory  offer 

tj/\V  lL     0/1/1/     TO  readers  OF  THIS  paper 

.  Any  order  placed  before  NoTember  30th  wiD  be  accepted  at  old  price  list  of  $1595 
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Reduce  the   high   cost 
of  heating 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  in  your 
home  will  mean  a  big  slump  in 
coal  bills. 

During  the  fall  you  won't  need 
the  furnace  at  all.  A  Perfection 
will  give  sufficient  heat  for  any 
room  and  you  can  carry  it  from 
place  to  place.  ' 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

Its  cheery  warmth  will  enable 
3rau  to  reduce  the  furnace  fire  all 
winter  long.  There  is  no  other 
form  of  auxiliary  heating  as  handy, 
as  efficient  or  as  economical  as  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Smokeless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe.  You  can't  turn  the 
wick  too  high. 

Your  dealer  has  the  different 
models.  You 
can  select  just 
the  one  to  suit 
your  home  —  at 
a  price  you 
want  to  pay. 


Rajo  Lamp* 

H*  nd mom  a. 
durmble  lampm 
9*9y  to  n/tht 
mnd  Aeep  c/ean. 
T/ieir  me//oir 
light  iu  B€>oth- 
tng  mnd  r«at/iil 
to  the  »y»m. 


YOUR  Perfectloo 
CHI  Hotar  will 
burn  for  ten  hour* 
on  one  gallon  of 
Atlantic  Rayollght 
Oil  Baat  for  Rayo 
Lamps  too.  Coats 
no  mora  thaa 
•rdinary  karoaan* 

ATLAN  T  I  C 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY     Ra^^^t 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
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SAVEYOUR  MONEY 
$398 

Mr  IbU  ttuBBlac.  brUbt. 
■ft.  (rnuin«  laaUMr  awa. 
Bv  Jnur  •bnaa  dliaot  from 
aw  ftcton  and  lara  nanr 
dollar*.  Tkia  la  ealT  aaa  or 
tk*  many  Mc  ntum  wa  nt 
*ttm\iit  In  nnr  ntatot  P. 
W«  are  wlllnii  «h<>«  for  all 
the  famllir  dlrrrt  fmm  our 
farlor  xo  rou  at  price*  tliat 
will  nirprli*  you  Try  a  pair 
or  tbew  Too  will  mucly  ba 
clad   >uu   did. 

Wi  Cuaram—  thai  the 
Shmu   Mutl    PltOM 
•  r  Kt  ffund 
IM——V- 

W*  pay 
dallrcry 


_  Pend   For   Bl»   Caulos    P 

QUICKSTEP'SHOE  CO..  BOSTON 


0  Cents 

«KEROSEIIE 


Wlek« 
to  Trim  I 

N* 
>iolf 


[  or  C«al  ON  will  kaep  this 

]  lamp  in  operation  for  SO 

HOURS  and  wiU  produca 

aOOCMIDLEPOWER 

of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  acience.  Nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
'  ry  purpose:  also  special  iotro 
^ductory  offer  and  agency  pio> 
k  position.    Wnte  today. 

ininTUMiaatMFOwnM 


STERLING 

Let  the  Sterling  Washing  Machine 
do  your  work.  Every  woman  will 
be  interested  in  this  labor  saving 
device,  operated  either  with  gaso- 
line engine  or  electric  motor. 

Write  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 
telHoK  all  about  (be  Sterling. 

SUPERIOR  MACHINE  CO. 

I  Stariinc. 


H005IER  V.Ta'el  FREE 


1»  try  in  y<w  'xx^  »•  *^*  '•*• «"  •■•*«•'  "Ml*  '•^'•^ 
8aaw  roar  f  nenda.  aaod  it  buck  at  ow  expeiwa  if  nm  da  set 
wukt  10  keep  lU    H.lliuo  mrinben  o<  (uulMa  anjoyiac  tba 


comforta   ajid   plaaaoraaof 


perfect  baker*  aad  haater*.  bean- 
Ufally  flniahed,  aiaootb  lataat 
deaiga.  goanstaed  for  year*. 
Write  for  oor  big  free  book  •bow- 
ing phorograpba,  daaenbinc  larga 
aMortm^nt  of  aiu«  and  oaai 


i;iKir">^*"^'^' 


UVMS.flsft 


„...Co*l  H.«t#r».  t« 

•xpUlntoc  our  f  r««  UM. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO." 
132  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


PIPE 


tiecond  hand.  lArice  Btnck  all 
itzes  rumlibed  with  new  tbread* 
A  coiipUng*.  Promr't  ililpmeni. 
J.  F  GrMtli.       41i  Moth  St.  PWa 


TELL  the   advertiser   you  saw 
adv.  in    Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


SOME  THANKSGIVING  MEATS 
Take  Your  Choice  For  the  Dinner 

Roast  Turkey  With  Raisin  Dressing 

Have  the  turkey  well  cleaned  in- 
side and  out.  with  the  lungs  out.  Rub 
the  inside  with  salt  and  pepper.  For 
the  stuffing:  Heat  1  pint  of  milk, 
then  break  Into  it  pieces  of  stale 
bread  and  let  heat  until  they  are 
softened  quite  a  bit;  then  remove 
from  the  stove  and  stir  in  2  well 
beaten  eggs,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sage  and  1  tablespoon  of  butter, 
and  lastly  add  A  cup  seeded  raisins. 
Put  this  stuffing  in  the  turkey  while 
it  Is  hot,  and  sew  up  the  openings. 
Lay  strips  of  bacon  on  top  of  the  tur- 
key, and  roast  In  a  moderate  oven, 
basting  frequently  with  the  bacon 
fat  which  melts  out  of  the  strips.  A 
young  turkey  weighing  about  10  lbs. 
should  roast  In  about  two  hours. 

Roast  Duck 

Clein  the  duck,   and   wipe  It  dry 
Inside  and  out.     Cut  the  neck  long 
enough    so    that   It   can     be     tucked 
around  under  one  of  the  wings.  For 
the  stuffing  you  will  need,  for  a  duck 
weighing    about    5    lbs..    1    cup    cold 
boiled  potato,   1  very  small  onion,   1 
egg.  4  slices  dry  bread,  piece  of  but- 
ter size  of  an  egg,  salt,  pepper  and  1 
cup    milk.      Soak    the    bread    In    the 
milk,    put   the   potato   thru    a   sieve, 
then    mix    with    the    bread,    add    the 
onion    chopped    fine,    the   beaten    egg 
and  the  butter  cut  Into  bits  and  the 
salt    and    pepper.      Fill    the    cavities 
with   this  dressing,   and  sew  up  the 
openings.     The  legs,  wings  and  neck 
should   be  tied  closely   to  the  body. 
Rub    the     outside    well     with     salt, 
dredge   with    flour,    put   Into   a   very 
hot  oven,  and  baste  every  10  minutes 
while    It    Is   roasting.      There   Is   oil 
enough  In  the  duck  to  take  the  place 
of  other  fat  for  the  basting.  Lower 
the  oven  heat  after  20  minutes,  and 
bake  for  about  one  hour.      Boil   the 
giblets  In   wateij.  30   minutes,     chop 
fine,    pour    the    drippings     from     the 
roasting  pan  Into  the  water  in  which 
the  giblets  were  cooked,  add  salt,  a 
dash    of    pepper,    and    thicken     with 
cornstarch,   cooking  until   the  corn- 
starch Is  done.     Serve  this  as  gravy. 

Roast  Pig 

Clean    a   pig    not    more    than    five 
weeks  old      Stuff  with  either  of  the 
above  dressings,  and  truss  down  the 
legs,  so  that  they  will   not  stick  up 
and  burn  so  readily.     Lay  on  a  rack 
In  your  roasting  pan,  brush  the  sur- 
face with   melted   butter,  make  four 
gashes  on  each  side  of  the  backbone. 
Put  In  a  hot  oven,  cover  with  but- 
tered paper,  and  roast  2»  hours,  bast- 
ing frequently.      When   you   lay   the 
pig  on  the  serving  platter,     garnish 
With  white  celery  tips,  put  a  red  ap- 
ple   In    the    pig's    mouth,    and    serve 
with  red  apple  sauce,  made  by  quar- 
tering red-skinned   apples   and   bak- 
ing In   the  pan  beside  the  pig,  hav- 
ing put  them  In  just  long  enough  be- 
fore the  pig  Is  done  to  get  the  apples 
at  the  properly  done  stage.  Sprinkle 
a  little  sugar  over  the  apples  Just  as 
you  take  them  from  the  oven. 

Roast  Chicken 

Clean  a  large  fat  hen,  stuff  with 
the  following  dressing:  Mix  together 
1  pint  dry  bread  crumbs,  1  cup  chop- 


ped very  fat  salt  pork,  salt,  pepper, 
onion  to  taste,  1  freshly  beaten  egg, 
and  1  cup  rolled  crackers;  moisten 
with  hot  milk,  and  bind  into  the 
fowl  with  strips  of  white  cloth  while 
you  are  steaming  the  fowl,  which 
you  should  now  do  for  an  hour.  Then 
remove  the  strips  of  cloth  and  finish 
the  fowl  In  a  slow  oven  for  another 
hour. 

Gravy. — Skim  the  liquor  if  it  is 
too  fat  after  steaming  of  the  fowl, 
and  use  it  with  which  to  liaste  the 
fowl  while  It  Is  baking.  Then  thick- 
en this  liquor  in  the  baking  pan  with 
browned  flour.  If  the  fowl's  skin 
seems  to  dry  when  removed  from 
the  oven,  rub  on  a  little  butter. 

Oyster  Croquettes 

Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  In  a 
saucepan,  stir  In  3  tablespoons  flour, 
and  when  blended  stir  In  a  pint  of 
hot  milk,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  carefully  stir  in  a  cup  of 
oysters  cooked  very  slightly  In  their 
own  liquor.  Spread  this  paste  two 
Inches  thick  on  a  buttered  dish,  and 
when  cool  form  dessert  spoonfuls 
Into  rolls,  roll  around  In  cracker 
crumbs,  then  In  beaten  egg,  and  fry 
in  deep  hot  fat;  drain  on  brown  pa- 
per, and  set  In  a  warm  oven  until 
ready  to  serve.  They  could  be  serv- 
ed as  decpratlon  around  the  turkey 
on  the  platter,  but  they  would  be 
sort  of  an  extravagance  thus  used,  be 
cause  they  are  themselves  a  light 
meat  dish.  They  are  better  for  a 
light  lunch  or  supper. 


Chicken  Loaf 
If  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  must 
be  a  rather  economical  one  this  year, 
try  this  meat  dish:  Cook  a  chicken 
until  tender,  remove  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  mix  with  about  1 
quart  of  bread  crumbs.  Let  the 
chicken  broth  cool,  pour  It  over  the 
bread,  and  meat;  chop  two  onions 
fine,  add  some  sage,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  put  In  a  pan.  and  bake  un- 
til well  browned. 

Stuffed  Ham 
Remove  the  bone  from  a  ham,  and 
fill  the  cavity  with  a  stuffing  made  of 
bread  crumbs,  moistened  with  but- 
ter, and  seasoned  with  parsley,  mar- 
joram, white  pepper  and  one  chopped 
green  pepper.  Sew  Into  the  ham  ae- 
curely,  and  cover  the  ham  with  a 
paste  of  flour  and  water  to  keep  the 
juice  from  escaping  from  the  ham. 
Tie  up  In  a  pudding  bag.  put  in  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  and  boll  gently 
for  two  hours.  Then  remove  the 
ham.  peel  off  the  skin  carefully  so  eb 
not  to  Injure  the  shape  of  the  ham, 
and  lay  It  In  a  roasting  pan,  sprinkle 
well  with  bread  crumbs,  set  In  a 
moderate  oven  and  roast,  allowing 
six  minutes  per  each  pound  of  the 
ham. — Helen   Lyman,    Mass. 


If  an  umbrella  handle  comes  off 
the  rod  It  may  be  fixed  by  filling  the 
hole  with  powderd  sulphur  or  rosin. 
Heat  the  ferule  and  push  It  In;  then 
let  It  stand  until  cold. 


The  best  rooms  should  be  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  house. 
Maybe  you  can  change  things  to  get 
living  room,  bedrooms,  and  dining 
room  away  from  the  north  and  east. 


Not    all    the   free   air   stations   oa 
earth  are  labeled. 


.t>r   S2     ).;i.,-»vo;; 
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19—519 


■M,i 


B^- 


EVEN3;ilfIN=Pie3ro 


1. — Placing  of  Historic  Memorial  Flag  Upon 
the  Grave  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

2. — Pearl  White,  the  Famous  Movie  S'ar,  En- 
tertaining Orphans. 

.•?. — King  Alliert  of  Belgium  Interested  In  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona. 

4. — H.  B.  Teehee.  Ex-Register  of  the  Treas- 
-  iiry.  a  Cherokee  Indian.  Who  Haii'Med  50 
Billion   Dollars  of  Government   Bonds. 


5. — Mellvllle  Boynton,  with  the  British  in  the 
War.  and  Has  Fought  in  Ten  Other  Wars 
Since  1889. 

6. — One  Way  the  Germans  Have  of  Shipping 
Cattle  to  Market.      Slow  But  Inexpensive. 

7. — A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  Who  Was  Cap- 
tured by  the  Bolshevikas  In  Russia;  now 
Released. 


<  "I-rricbt  by  U«.Wrwoo4  a  tioiirrwouO  I 

8. — A  German  Motor  Wheel  Which  May  Be 
Attached  to  Any  Bicycle. 

9. — Massichiisetts  Anti-Suffragists  Who  .Vre 
Trying  to  Defeat  the  Federal  Suffrage 
.\mendment. 

10. — The  Burning  French  Liner,  "Venezta." 
and  some  of  the  Rescued  Mothers  and  Ba- 
bies. 


20—620 


Vennsytvanta  Farmer 

AROUSED 


ON    SCHOOL 
QUESTION 


rt  mamrtm  Hana  UnJerMar  ahtolatdf 
— tenv  Ihrtad,  iHUh  attJ  haMon.  Wt  maranlrx  ta  rttam 
gmir  mntcy  or  glm  yarn  m  m—  gmmmni  (f  any  mam  b-akt. 


Hanes  gives  wear- service  that  will 
exceed  any  man's  expectations! 

GET  th«  bic.  •ztra-looK-Mrrica  feattiraa  of  Hanea  winter  man's  Union  Snits  and 
Shirta  and  Drawera  bxed  in  yonr  mind!  Go  over  the  axfra-waar-points  bron«ht 
ontln  the  diagram  circlea  ahown  in  the  Union  Suit  above  — rfoaranfeerf  unbreakable 
aeama:  gaarmntmrd  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  cap;  tamrmntmad  elaatlc  knit  wriata 
and  aiikiea;  gaaranlaad  cloaed  crotch;  gaarantaad  pearl  buttOD*  aewed  on  to  atay; 
tuanutlaed  buttoDboiea  that  laat  as  long  aa  tbe  Kamsent!  4 

If  comfort,  warmth,  wear  and  economy  mean  much  to  yoa  In  winter  nnderwoaiv 
then  buy  "Hanea"!  n-nry  t>.raad,  atilch  and  bvttoa  ia  guaraataartl  Yon  abonld 
Uiuxwdiately  check  up  your  dealer  and  get  a  aupply. 

Hanea  winter  weight  Union  Suite  are  atandard  throughout  Aroerica— a<«n<far</ 
beaauae  they  exceed  in  real  worth  any  underwear  you  ever  bought  at  tbe  price  I 

Tour  confidence  In  Hanea  Underwear  ahould  be  baaed  00  the  fact  that  every  procese 
of  manufacture  from  raw  long-staple  cotton  to  the  perfected  garment  ia  wider  duact 
f  f  ana  a  aspemajon  in  Haaaa  tactoriaa  I 

Tour  choice  of  Union  Bnita  or  Shirta  and  Drawers  la  a  matter  of  peraonal  preference. 

I  I_:__  C..:».  C^^  Ra«>  A"  *h«  quality,  extre  features  and  perfect  work- 
UniOn  OUICS  rOr  DOyS  mamhip  that  make  Hanes  men's  Union  Suits  so 
■Dlveraally  popular  fo  right  Mo  Hanaa  Union  Suilm  for  Bora  t  Theee  staunch  Union 
■rita  stand  up  agalnat  the  stifleet  wesr-servlce  and  wash  service.  Made  In  aUaa  to 
^M«t  -g-«  batwaan  2  and  U  year*.    Two-  to  four-year  aires  have  tbe  drop  aaat. 

It  your  Omatar  cannot  aupply  you,  writ*  ae  <firae« 

P.  H.HAHESrinTT»ICCO.,W«»to«-Sale««,H.C     lUw T«A  OOm,  3M  lNUw»r 

Waiafcw  to  As  Tisie— y<  iw  #a»«»irf  o^  f»f  a» //<m«j  to  a  •■*•■«§  aafcn  1«  *M»  «*.  ~  Ham 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Haves  warm,  saoiury, odor  leu  toilet 
in  tbe  hnuie  anfuhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  nude  oi  msmeled 
steel  witli  wood  teat  and  Isitt  a 
lifetime.  Diiinierts  aatomst  icslly . 
Splendid  for  invalida.  Shipped  cocs- 
pleu  ready  to  opstata,  all  chargea 

prei>aid     Sstitlactioa  gusrsntced  or  aoncy  back 
RAY  H.  BKNNKTT  LUUBER  CO.  Inc. 

(Home  Equip. D*pC)Ht  Main  St..  N.Taaawaada,N.Y. 


SKUNK 


Ws  par  bichaat  eaah  prioss  for 
sJl  tuple  furs— Rknnk.  Mink, 
liiukrst.  nsnwKai.  Bad  Fox. 
Panrr  tnn  a  anHsWy.  Inrlud- 
|D{  ftllirr  sad  Crass  Tax.  FUh- 
er.     Marten,     etc.       TM.     1(70 

telumi   sod   liberal   pollejr  are 

now  brtaaiaa  us  ahlianentt  frnm  all  N<»rtta  Amerlrs. 
Alanks  to  Meilno.  f«enil  f"r  free  Prire  I.lsC  Artireaa 
m.  >.  JCWETT  *  SONS,   RCOWOOO.  N.  V.  Dsst    12 


tSr 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 


rut  Isah  OB  Ms  bSMi 
add    M    psraaa*   to 
■aaraataad  or  ae  rar 
P.  V.  FAUST, 


airs  It  Ufa  and  rlfor.     Can 
lad    nias.      Satlifactlon 
Bead   postal  for  ties  aCat. 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


ROMAN 

AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
231  N.  Broad  Ste 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSEXI  CARS 

lOOO  to  S«l*ct  From 

f2SO  Up.     Eaajr  Tcrnia 

See  Ua  auid  Sawe  Money 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  North  Broad  Street,  PhiUdelphis 

Catalogue  Sent   Upon   Request 
Live  Acants  Wanted 


M  iscellaneous 


..laKiTrrk    Nula    (all    kinds).    calTaa.    p<«ltrT. 

VVArM  1  CtU    faner  «<•    and    Hot   Houis    lambs. 

WM     II     <<>ltK.N    *   O)  . 

231    WsablMton    Street.    New    York    Cl'-r 

Vn'm  Ct>1>l  Hhmiiablrs  anil  I  Voarllns  llamboulet- 
XOr  OalC  If  ram.  Al*i  lam  ram  Iaml».  both 
bTPMU  «  rrrmtJijr  O.  I  C.  aow».  At.ni  and  Mst  far- 
row. Stock  ret.   II.  C.  Beard^leT.  Montour  I'ali*.  N  1. 

Near-By  Stock  Farm  S^SJ:  Kj   bJSS!" 

rim.  all  a«eJi:  White  Wran'l  trm.  all  the  OMSI  prii'U- 
iar  M>iod  lloea.         J.   A.    MrMAllAN,  PotlaflOfa,  Pa. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

I'erclicroiis,     IJerk.shire.s,     lIoLstoins 


w. 


"Touttf   Berries  Boars,   pin  either  a 
>.   Ul.-'lir.l..  CKNTUK  UAJX. 


I- A. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  soniet  Black  Ptr- 
chemn  itallinn  ri'lt.  two  Ited  pi>tl<''l  hi'ifer^  bred, 
jfraer  belfrr.  rxira  rnntL  All  re8)*:<-ri>d  and  priosd 
rlilht.  K.     II.      !<TKWAIIT.  t.>if\  VILI.E.     PA. 


Chester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages 

Rh<«thom    l!ii;;«.        n.    U    MC.N'CE,    Canonsiiurf,    Ps. 


For  Sale 

a.r<*-      J,    A. 


I'.--'«f<Te<l   r     W.    rl'ta  and   •rr'1<^«l'> 

iv.,r.  and   fit*.      A!*'   Jeraey   r.uJI»    all 

r.O.\K  .VKW    rA.«TI.F         P.A.      n     4 


UTILITY    INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS,       Whits  s«t« 
•train.    f3.r>il   ea<-li. 

i.  Ki.Mi:n  i/>NO.  palmyha.  pa. 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE     RAM    LAMBS 

£lnnie    r".nl.-    for    iK'nt    vrri'-'-*'       rrl--e    rUht 
I..    C.    T»)MKINS.      KU.KNTO.N.    I.YIV    «X»..    I'A. 


TJITDX*  TnJTTT^IlrowTi  Swl**  Hm!1«.  aI«o  on*'  pair 
rUaXi  J>A£ill  y.mnr  .r.-nnettv  Come  and  an* 
the    itoo<I«.        C.    KuL-ent*    ll.>wii.        For:  »illle.    Pa. 


Earn  Your  Own  Subscription 

Send  us  'wo  subscriptions  for  1 ,  2.  3  or  5  years  and  we  will  renew 
your  subscription  for  a  like  period  of  time  as  a  reward. 
SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

One  year,  75c.     Two  years.  $1.25,     Three  years,  $1.75.     Five  years,  $2.25 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


For  30  years  New  York  State  has 
had  on  its  statutes  an  act  known  as 
the  health  and  decency  act,  requir- 
ing trustees  of  rural  schools  to  fur- 
nish adequate  school  toilet  accomo- 
dations, shirking  of  the  duty  being 
penalized  by  withholding  the  public 
money  from  the  district  and  making 
the  trustees  responsible  to  the  dis- 
trict for  loss  of  the  same. 

This  was  interpreted  bo  negligi- 
bly by  rural  districts  in  general  that 
in  1916  the  legislature  passed  a  bill 
allowing  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
specify  what  should  be  regarded  as 
adequate  accomodations,  and  allow- 
ing the  districts  until  December  31, 
1919  to  comply  with  the  specifica- 
tions the  board  should  see  fit  to  rec- 
ommend. A  few  sections  complied 
with  the  published  requirements  in 
this  respect  In  1917  and  1918  but 
the  big  majority  of  rural  districts  let 
their  school  toilets  go  in  the  same 
old  careless  often  disgracefully  filthy 
way  until  notified  this  summer  very 
definitely  that  some  system  of  chemi- 
cal or  running  water  toilet  must  be 
installed  before  the  close  of  the  year 
or  the  penalty  must  be  met. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents had  decided  not  to  approve  any 
chemical  toilet  excepting  those  put 
out  by  a  few  certain  manufacturers. 
No  mall  order  type,  or  that  sold  at 
moderate  prices  by  local  dealers 
would  be  accepted.  They  must  be  of 
a  heavy  iron  construction,  burled  in 
the  ground,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
toilet  room  must  be  enclosed  and 
must  open  directly  out  of  the  school 
room  where  it  would  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher. 

This  is  really  a  wise  decision  for 
the  larger  rural  schools.  But  no 
modifications  were  made  in  favor  of 
the  smaller  districts,  unless  such 
should  have  less  than  $20,000  valua- 
tion or  should  be  considering  con- 
solidation. Very,  very  few  districts 
have  less  valuation  than  this  and  so 
there  is  much  excitement  in  farming 
sections  over  this  matter. 

In  the  writer's  county  or  neigh- 
borhood one  district,  with  but  12 
pupils  has  Installed  the  two  requir- 
ed toilets  at  an  expense  of  $400.  The 
expense  would  have  been  much  more 
had  not  the  district  contributed  a 
large  share  of  the  labor,  which  the 
department  of  education  says  in  a 
published  announcement  to  be  the 
biggest  factor  in  expense.  Another 
district  with  ten  pupils  has  installed 
one  at  a  cost  of  $250.  Another  that 
has  but  three  pupils,  all  little  boys, 
secured  special  permission  to  install 
but  one  toilet  at  an  expense  of  $125. 
Two  others  near  by  spent  $400  and 
$250  respectively  In  this  way. 

Another  district,  larger  and  rich- 
er than  any  of  these,  and  with  25 
pupils  is  making  no  move  to  comply 
with  these  requirements  and  it  Is  an- 
nounced that  many  will  stand  suit 
before  fhey  will  comply. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  valu- 
able   feature    of    the    now    ruling    Is 
that  the  entrance  to  the  toilet  must 
be  closed  and  must  lead  out  from  the 
school   room — =n  ns  to  he  under  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher.     It  is  easy 
to  see  that  carelessness  and  neKlect 
on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  permitted 
or  tolerated  by  the  toarher  can  make 
conditions  as  shrnipfiilly  b:'-!  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.      Board.s  may 
come  off  from   this  covered  passage- 
way and   may  remain   off  as  has  oc- 
curred too  often  in  the  past  and  the 
Interior  mny  bo  dpflled  as  It  always 
has    hern    rtoflled    in    some    ilistricts. 
Th^se     things      are     shameful      and 
.-should  novPT  be  tolerated.     But  such 
premises  could  have  been  cleaned  up 
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TOILETS  *"*'  P"*^  '"  order,  with  proper  en- 
trances and  the  district  superinten- 
dent or  the  visiting  nurse  or  some 
other  authorized  person  could  have 
been  required  to  inspect  and  report 
the  conditions  monthly,  or  semi-an- 
nually, as  seemed  best.  Poorer  dis- 
tricts should  have  had  some  conces- 
sions, while  being  forced  to  present 
sanitary  and  decent  conditions. 

There  is  no  provision  for  regular 
Inspection  under  the  new  system  and 
the  shiftless  teacher  or  timid  young 
high  school  substitutes  serving  as 
teachers  will  doubtless  let  abuses 
follow  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  first  three  districts  quoted 
have  this  year  spent  a  little  over 
$2600  to  educate  those  25  pupils  or 
about  $114  per  pupil.  None  of  the 
schools  have  given  even  fair  service 
and  in  the  three  districts  a  dozen 
pupils  In  the  eighth  grade  and  low- 
er grades  were  sent  at  great  trouble 
to  their  parents  and  extra  expense 
for  ttiition  to  high  schools  or  city 
schools  4  to  6  miles  distant,  because 
they  wanted  their  children  to  have 
better  advantages. 

Now  that  they  have  purchased  the 
toilets,  and  have  seen  how  much 
money  they  have  spent  for  very  poor 
results  these  districts  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  on  or 
very  near  a  stone  road,  that  two 
other  schools  not  far  away  are  also 
on  that  same  main  trunk  Improved 
road  and  that  the  wise  thing  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  have  con- 
solidated erecting  an  adequate  build- 
ing within  reach  of  all.  The  $4,000 
to  $4,600  now  spent  by  the  five 
schools  would  hire  several  higher 
class  teachers,  and  even  a  high 
school  might  be  maintained,  or  at 
least  the  first  two  years  work  taught 
and  all  the  children  in  that  territory 
might  have  better  advantages  with- 
out leaving  home  5  days  of  the  week 
at  a  tender  age.  So  in  one  way  the 
seemingly  harsh  rulings  on  toilets 
may  be  a  blessing  by  forcing  con- 
solidaiton  in  this  state. — F. 


THE  DESK  PHONE 


Just  why  it  is  that  farmers  do  not 
have  a  desk  phone  as  well  as  the  city 
resident  seems  a  little  queer  at  first. 
Yet  when  I  come  to  think  of  it  the 
real  reason  is  that  we  are  so  easy 
that  we  take  anything  that  comes 
along  and  grumble  a  little  but  don't 
make  any  real  kick. 

I  have  bad  a  desk  phone  on  this 
farm  every  since  I've  lived  here  and 
also  was  able  to  get  one  on  the  home 
farm  when  I  lived  at  home.  A  desk 
phone  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned wall  phone  as  any  phone  Is 
ahead  of  a  one  wire  private  phone. 
Just  why  country  folks  are  asked  to 
stand  up  to  talk  when  an  easy  chair 
is  always  available  in  the  room  Is 
more  than  I  can  figure  out.  More 
than  that  one  can  talk  a  lot  better 
from  a  comfortable  position  than 
from  a  tiresome  one. 

There  are   one  or   two    phones  in 
this  neighborhood  that  set  on  a  lib- 
rary table.     An  orisy  rocker  Is  beside 
the   table  and   there  real   comfort  is 
taken  with  the  telephone.     Especial- 
ly Is  such  a  phone  handy  when  the 
"longwlnded"  neighbor  calls  you  up. 
When  you  ask  for  this  kind  of  a 
phone  the  company  will  blnft  you  I' 
they  cnn.     They  say  a  desk  set  gets 
out  of  ordf-r  .sooner.     Ours  have  been 
out  less  than   the  wall  phone  used  to 
be   at    home.      Desk   sets     are     made 
right  ard  of  best  material.  The  com- 
pany   will    f<^ll    .von    that    th-y    cost 
more.     Find  out  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  of   much   over   a    dol'^r   In 
costs.      Its   worth    that    .Mfference 
vou  have  to  pay  it.— Earl  R'^Rp"  "• 
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John  Farmer's  not  a  college  man, 

But  he  isn't  any  fool — 
He's  learned  a  lot  of  common  sense 

That  he  couldn't  get  in  school. 

He  owns  a  quarter  section 

Of  good  old  valley  dirt. 
And  a  heart  that's  even  bigger 

Beats  behind  a  colored  shirt. 

Joe  Jimson  is  a  different  man — 

He  likes  his  little  sprees. 
And  wears  his  Sunday  breeches 

A-baggin'  at  the  knees. 

He  boasts  about  his  liberty. 
And  his  breakln'  of  the  laws. 

And  says  that  prohibition 
Has  got  a  lot  of  flaws. 

Last  night  John  stopped  his  gas  ma- 
chine 

Beside  Joe  Jimswn's  gate, 
.\nd  while  they  whittled  on  a  rail. 

They  talked   about   the  state. 

Said  Joe  to  John:  "I'll  be  doggon 

If  that  old  water-wagon 
Isn't  ketchln'  most  the  Congressmen, 

And  the  rest  of  them  are  taggin'." 

Said  John  to  Joe:   "Old  Booze  must 
go — 

No  Btraddlin'  of  the  fence — 
Our   fifty  years'   experience 

Should  teach  us  both  some  sense. 

"You  remember  when  our  oats  and 
wheat 

Was   mostly   cheat   and  smut. 
But  since  we're  buildin'  better  roads 

We're  gettin'  out  the  rut, 

"Now  we  use  a  little  vitriol  wash. 
And  pick  the  seed  we  sow. 

It  takes  a  little  watchin' 

But  the  pests  have  got  to  go. 

"Our  sheep  and  cattle  had  the  scab, 
Our  horses  had   the  mange. 

And  the  chickens  were  a  lousy  lot. 
Till   we  organized   the  grange. 

"The  bedsteads  all  were  buggy 
On  the  ranch  I  bought  below, 

But  If  you  live  with  Lizzie 
The  bugs  have  go  to  go. 

"It  was  kerosene  and  hug  dust. 
And   turpentine   and  paint. 

Till  whatever  life  there  might  have 
been. 
She's  just  as  sure  there  ain't. 

"We  have  chucked  tuberculosis, 
And  the  deadly  typhoid  foe. 

And   we're  on  the  trail  of  cancer. 
For  the  germs  have  got  to  go! 

"The  skunks  they  caught  tbe  chick- 
ens, 
And  only  left  the  quills. 
Till  we  stopped  their  license  system 
By  a  dose  of  shotgun  pills. 

"But  another  thing  needs  killln'," 
Said   Farmer  John   to  Joe — 

"It's  the  rankest  skunk  a-livin' 
.\nd  the  scab  of  every  woe. 

"It  doubles  up  our  taxes. 

And  skins  the  country  slick; 

It's  the  smut  upon  the  linen 
Of  our  body  politic, 

"It  drills  with  thugs  and  anarchists. 

And  fattens  on  the  loot; 
It  turns  a  girl  into  a  hag. 

And  a  boy  into  a  brute! 

"It's  the  lazy,   bloated  body  louse 

On  Uncle  Samuel's  back! 
It's   the  slimy   leech    that   sucks   his 
blood, 

And  keeps  him  on  the  rack! 

"It's    the    old    saloon,    and    he'll    get 
his," 
Said  I^ncle  John  to  Joe, 
"For  suro's  the  world  is  movln' 
The  parasites  must  go!" 

W.  S.  GORDON. 


X-f 


—        The  International  Line 


28,000,000  Pounds 

100,000  Miles 

3  Years! 

THREE  years  ago  Fred  Weaver,  who  lives  at 
Creston,  Iowa,  bought  a  Model  "F"  i-ton 
International  Motor  Truck.  Mr,  Weaver,  hke  other 
men  who  have  a  large  volume  of  heavy  hauling  — 
in  fact,  "hauling"  is  his  particular  business  —  was 
in  some  doubt  as  to  advisability  of  buying  a  motor 
truck.      But  —  read  what  he  says  today: 

"I  have  hauled  about  4,680  tons  (9,360,000 
pounds)  per  year  and  have  averaged  about  100 
miles  per  day.  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  heavy 
hauling,  both  short  and  long  hauls,  over  the  worst 
kind  of  country  roads.  After  using  my  truck  at 
this  heavy  work  for  three  years,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  International  is  the  best  truck  that  I  have 
ever  seen  when  it  comes  to  doing  hard  work 
year  after  year.  I  have  had  good  service  from 
the  truck  and  the  Harvester  Company  and  am 
well  pleased." 

Mr.  Weaver  states  further  that  he  has  covered  between 
90,000  and  100.000  miles  with  his  truck  during  the  three 
j-ears  he  has  had  it  and  has  hauled  approximately  28,- 
000,000  pounds.  How  many  years  would  it  take  you  to 
haul  14,000  tons  of  farm  produce  and  travel  100,000 
miles  —  almost  four  times  around  the  globe  —  with  your 
team  and  wagon  ? 

Whether  yon  have  a  short  or  long  haul,  an  Interna- 
tional Motor  Truck  will  save  you  much  valuable  time. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Biuders 

Headers  Kice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tractor  Plows       Riding  Plows 

Walking  Plows 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  H  arrows 

Spring-Tootli  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Culti-Packers 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machine* 

Com  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  aud  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (all  typ)es) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Buucbera 

Belt  MadiinM 

Ensilage  C  utters  Corn  Shsllers 

Huskers  aud  Shredders 

Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cane  Mills 

Power  Machines 

Tractors  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 

Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machines 

Planters         Motor  Cultivators 


Listers 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shellers 


Lister  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders     Pickers 

H  usker-Sbreddars 


Beet  Tools 

Seeders      Pullers     Cultivators 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw   Spreading   Attachment 
Farm  Wagons      Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches    BinderTwine 


International  Harvester  Com  pant 


Chicago 


OF  America  INC, 


USA 


Spend- 

a  cent 

before 

You 

Sliip 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  We  need  shipments  now 
I  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


Those  destrmc  to  ship  at  onor  c^n  do  s  )  in  cor^ 
fidmce.    We  euaranlee  tiishrst  prices  and  liberatl 
anortmefits.     Our  3J  years  experience  ii  youvJ 
protection. 

Pncca  are  woagim^  hifh  fl(M 
now    Ths  mc^ra  w*  can  pay 
yw   mm    than    vw   bd 
'Ship  imm«^utr4y  or  -wod    for/ 


PRICF 
LIST 


llut     Act  quick  I 


N.Sobcl,Inc> 

22  West  77i!!  St. 
Dcpt.  l6-y;wYork, 


TREE 

UTOTE 
'v  TO  DAY  y' 


Farm  Tractors  For  Sale 


all  maluia — 
V>m«»  nrw.  fx- 
hlhlUKl  at  Kaim;  othrm  llttip  uwd  at  rtptnon^frallonj 
--Buanntwl.  l.owpHt  caj^h  \tT\rr*.  or  on  In^allmerita. 
Writ.'  for  irartnr  an.l  tnclnp  Imllrtin  lOSTII  KAIIM 
l-OWKU   CO..        JKIISKY    SIIUIIE,    PA. 


:::iORE$$S$$FOR 

Your  fVAlAf  Furs    , 

M    MEWf   VORM 


HARRY  LEVY  ^tl^^sosj 


FREE     INFORMATION 

L.artieat  retunw  on  >our 

sakall  catch  of  fun.   W« 

Me  tanners  and  manu- 

fftctoren  r»f   rattle   and 

htdea    f'>r    mats, 

rum  and  mittpna. 

Fur*   frun  tiooo, 

Dpoaaum.    fo.i.  mu-'^krata. 

mink,    mvfttp,     Iwltrera, 

tkiink  and  ralKiiis  Tax- 

Idprmln    vork    iin    deer 

bead!  and  rung    Trll  ua 

Uia   kind  uf  fur  you  tkare 

ftad  Hf  Hill  uTuiMrr  fuUy. 

W.W.  WEAVES;  CiUtamTanoer.  KcaJInii.  Mick. 


'J^S*  Gitaran, 


teod 


_  .^Bewai*  of  Hi^lViccLifta 
cent  out  to  deveiw  yoaaiSd^yamr  tat. 
Dtr  *i^A«r  tiny  fjat»  dtrJaaayam^tt. 

I  7>ie  (ecrvl  of  a  a^tuarc  deal  ia  hontil 
^adin^  At  marhet  price*.  I  ^uaraalc* 
ray  prfce  until  next  liat  is  issuad 
an<l  will  not  quote  mora  than  lean  sagr 
en  an  honeat  aaauttiiieM. 

/j|/Vw  iMrnl  pamra  afmin^   that 
€ot^amto  m  mhtp^^r  arf*^^  ha  Jknawa 
A*  ia  ahi^^in^  ta  an  kanrat  firm 


VoM  wH  ma  aa  no  ii 


'.'*'  **  "^tewagid 


.HOMCST    CRAOIMC 
HOUUT    PMICeS 


Ml  tmmmlm*\t    %  atg.Llu  iMy 
Pit  IIP  I  pvtvnta    ^m»t^»ia 

Tattaca  Ap  Amv  limtmMlr 

yam  aiawp  '"•'  av  mjit^f.        ^ 


«#TW.«#Tg»Tv         WKWYDIHC: 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 

Mr  yyjrjnof  Dwr  Sir  - 1  am  shififin^  you  today  1  bag  of  turs;  it  15  m  ys*  tor  me  to  jr^ae 
*"       tiem  35  you  have  been  i\m\  m  verjr  jood  grades  j^^  yg^,  OiWsburf.Pa 


do  not 

cbiiB  lo  pay 

the  hiyKetf  pncc 

in  the  world  -  bnl  «r«  do 

<l«Ml  and  abaoluCeiy  fuar- 

•nlc«  to  pve  jfow  every  c 

\m  /o«t  peha  Are  worth 

— often  more  than 

you  TOMfaelf 

CJlpCCt 


coed  manr 

letter!  on  Ue.  all 

i!^'  At  sbovc.  and  ufv 

•okcited.   You  too  w«U  aooft 

irWixc   thai  there   if  mof« 

than    •   proflBiie  to  our 

way  ot  dotng  buA> 

»e«a    Iry  u« 

and  be  con* 


5«d  «sd  shtfxwnt  todajf  or  write  fof  cur  price  list.  Its  free.  We  wo>*f    - 
'  our  J'adinj  la.ll  piMse  you,  50  Kjrry  up  and  CamecT   y»itf)    oS      Its  up  TO  yQU  .' 

5ol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.  EEQj  West  ?5th    Street.  M«w  York  City 
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_      ^  ^  „rlce8  8how  a  mtle  decline.     At  thU  writ-         Live    Poultry    .te»dy ;    *Mcken«     a6S?27c:  NEW    YOBK    HAY    AND    GRAIK 

/^^  ^%'^1/*£%r  €^    '"*  -t  ■""»"'  "i?/°.'.'rV.'«  ?."'".'■   C«.r.'v     fh^kt^H      27";^^      uTa'xoorrs'    it  1 23    ;  FEED.-The     market     fo?*  mill   'feed     „■ 

IWm    m   m.m^  mK    #^M    »%      rrl:  llal.lwlnH,  »5®H.i:5;  U^n  UavU.  $4(^^«.J0.     J,'^"^^''''' oS^'tJ^*^ '     '*"'    roo»ier»,     ^n»-i   c,  wailing    poaition    toward    the    clo.c 

JL      X   XSfW       VVW    WLY      mack    Ben.,    $r.(ft6.l'&:    nia.k    'J'wlp.  f'«^«       ^"veTiablef— Potatoes     Long   Island,    «5.25     of  last   week,    with' buyers   and  seller,   »part. 

^^  «»"»»•      »-"'"«-5;.,''5^,"'"t«^'''    ,!^f?**1^n'tL'.     (S'J^iT^  niries  11.    bag-  jfr4y  No    1     $3.50     Offers     were      «»t      particularly      heavy     and 

».....»,...»...>    Bn/Vf\ll/«e  (irlmea    Ciolden,    »7®«.r>f«:    Jonathans,    »fl,r.O     f  J^^"  P"  i|^ '''•   ';\«'  %'i.^/4  ^^^^^^  .holders    were    not    inclined    to    make    conce.- 

PHILADELPHIA  RRODUCE  ®»:    ""bbardsons  >fe7..5^)j    M^^^^    |fl|«.      '„*,^",3\»f4.5»Taskft     S'e'u,'  »2#|3^     pei     s.ons.    while,    at   the   Kame  ti.me    buyers   were 

Spys.      $5^M;    htaynian      VVlnesaps,      foitto.     ;„„•  ,*" V»rrnt«     i3!'>fu2  50     ner    bbl       Cabb-     indifferent    about   making  purchases. 

,^^„         York  Imperials.  »4(a7;   Wlnesaps.  »&(&..  X^?' ne^Too       LeUuceai@3   basket  y.iotations:     City    feed,     bran,    $45;    mid- 

PhllttdelpUiu.  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1918.  Poultry  'Fruit    —Apples         MoInto»h.»S@  13;     dlings.    $54.    in    100-,»und    sacks;    red    dog. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Bupplies  of        ,y,t,j     ^^^     Thanksgiving     holidays     ap-    Wealthy.     $4.50C'.  6.50.       Baldwine.     *4(a8;     »69.     nominal,     in     100i«und    sacks;    West- 
Potatoes  are  heavier  than  theyhav.  Uec-a^at    p,M„^\here   U   ,.^or«  Itlvlty    /u^  both    Northe/n   Spy.    »4fe  10.  Sirng?  $5§;  Vour*iiddlVngs!'fV9r''r%d   d^! 

*  ♦09,     all    in     100-pound    sacks,     30-day    ship- 

FITTSBTJBOH  PEODTJOE  ment.     Oat     feed.     $28.50;     rye     middlings, 

$52;  white  hominy  feed,  nominal,  all  in  100- 

X'itlaburfc'h,  I'a.,   No.   17,    1919.  jiound      8,icks.      Cottonseed     oil     meal,     $79; 

Butter.— Creamery,     73c;    tub,    72c;     cook-     linjeed   oil  jneal,   $80,    in    100-pound   sacks 

ing,    5er<i67c;    nearby   dairv,    &8@69c.  ,.  Hay     and      .Straw.— Offerings     are     rather 

\>heese — New    York    full    cream,    35(a36c.     light    at    most    harl.or  joints,    trade    fair  and 

Ohio    34(a'34'Ac.  Wisconsin,  Swiss,   54(jj55e.     market   holds   steady    at   generally   unchanged 

Philadelphia   cream  $1.60  per   doien.  .prices      J'robably     the    firmest    spot    in    the 

Kifus  -—Fresh     select      7l>('i  72c.       Candled     market     is     the     Bushwuk     station     of     Long 

storage' 5561  57c.      Storage.    52fe53c.  Islan.'l    Hailroad,    where    supplies    are    short 

Potatoes. — Round,    «4(r,  4.60    per     150    lb.     and  it  is   possible   that  our  quotations  might 

Bi  »».>~«i».-o.      ....»  ^.».......   K, ,. -    ers.  I>5(a2«c.  "  sack.    Onions,  »4.5(*@  6  sack.    Cabbage,  $1(»'      be    exceedtxl    there     for    occasional     bang-up 

In  barr^a   are    selling   from    $3.75(« 4.10   I.er    "•-">&"<-  hyx^M.      Lettuce,     New     York,     $2.50(.i>      cars.      Kye  straw  blow  and  e».sy  at  generally 

barrel,    yulte  a  few  potatoes  are  btiU  being  =««•  3     \^x.      Sweet     potatoes,     $4(»4.25     barrel.     *14,    only    rarely    higher.      Oat    straw    about 

hauled  in  by  the  nearbv  farmers  and  these        Under  the  Continued  light  guppUes  there    cauiifl^wcr,       $.3^3.25      bushel.         Turnips,     steady.  ,,.*,-,„„      v„    n 

are     Belling     at     80<-$t|1.10     per      |-bubhel    has  been  an  advance  of  fiiUy  I'c  p«r  dozen    ,i  7a(„  2  bu.    Celery,  35 (S  50c  doien.    Beans.  Hay.--No.   1  large  bales, J13a  ton.    ^o.   2, 

basket!     Sweet   potatoes   were   .lulte   heavy    and  the  market  is  now  ruling  firm  and  ac-    Vai^gnj       'en.    $3^*3.25    bushel.      Squash.     $32  ,.34     ton;     No.     3      $29(n32;     •liipping 
aSd     th«    advame     In     the    niarlet     aa    we     tive  with  strictly  fuu.y  new  Hild  eggs  from     ^^^jnll    bSshel.      Beets,    new,    20(a!30c    doi.     ♦27(<.29ton.      Fancy  light  clover  m.xed,  $33 
Quoted  in  these  columns  last  wcH>k  was  not    uearby    points    bringing    a    premium    over        Fruit.— .\pple«.  i$1.50@2. 50  bushel.    Quin-     ton      Clover    No.    1.   mixed.  «3Ka  32 
maintained.      There     were    fourteen    fresh    quotations,    which    are    as    follow-s:    Penn-    jj^j  3.5 @'2.75   bushel.     Grapes   New   York         Straw --Per  ton.  No.  1  rye.  $14@  15 ;  ^o. 

~" ~         ■" —  - ....^..».^—     .ta.eVqu.rt     basket,    38®40c.     Chestnuts,    ;.^oaJ.^^^^^^^ 

15c    pound.  -R-inter.    $2.37%. 

♦ Corn — No.   2   yellow,   $1.71^;   No.   3  yel- 

from    SI  406i:l.*IU   per    bushel    hamper,      ine    ig    a    good,    active    uemuiiu    lur    rnuunn    uv  PmuADEUHlA  LIVE  STOCK  low.    l$1.70%. 

nea?bv     New     JerM-y     stock    ranged    from    about    the    following    prices:    Cotton    tails,  Oats.— No.    2    white,    82c;    No.    3    while, 

fl  1001  40    per    |-bush*l    basket    generally,    per  pair.  75(?ilKK-.  with  underslze  at  J5«i00c;  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Nov.  17.  1919.  8Hic.  .,.,,, 

with    a' few    extra    fancy    house    sweets    at    Jack  rabbits.  $l^l..'t.'>  per  pair.  "^Receiota   of    live    stock    for    week    ending         Rye. — Export.    $1.51%. 

WBO   Ser   basket      Southern    yams,    on   the  LANOASTEE   PRODUCE   MAEKBT8  ifovl^ber  15  were  as  folUyws:  Buckwheat.— Milling,    $2.95@3    per    100- 

Other  hand,  show  an  advance  of  about  60c  Beef     Sheep    and     Hoga-    pounds. 

per   barrel   over  the    low    prices   prevailing  Lancaster,   Pa.,   Nov.   17,   1®19-  Cattle  Lamba  

a  week  ago  and  sales  are  now  being  made         Farmers  today  gave  due  warning  th»t  '^     ToUI  for  Week   ...2.180  8,545  9,693  piTTSBUEOH   HAT  AND  OBAIN 

at  $3.S0&l00  per  barrel.  turkey*  will   be  offerc>d  here  for  the  Thanks-     p„^i<,us   Week     ...2,510  6,010  6.895  fi^aoimiwn   x^^x    iiau  uaiuxt 

Vwat&Uaa  giving   trade    because  of    the    acute    •liortage,  CaUes.^Receiuts     of     calves      last      week  Pittaburch    Pa      Nov     17     1919 

VsCMaCMl  ^^j    ,^,,    „,^5j   which    are    sold   will    demand        ^»       „^    head    .gainst    1,303    head    week  n»v  _N'o      1     tim%Tv      «'>9®  3o'      No     ■> 

Green  beans  are  In  very  light  supply  and    sixty  cent,  a  pound  dressed       L.»t  Spring',    ^^^^joii""  *3?5oF28      No     3     $2 5  (3  26;^  No.'    1    lighi 

fancy  stock  Is  selling  from^MftW  per  protracted  wet  sp^  cauwd  most  of  the  Beef  Cattle.— Steers  and  <:ow»  were  «rm  ^.-jied  "$2«'(fi  29  No  1  clover  m  xed.  #30 
hamper.  Thers  are  practically  no  wax  «)ung  turkey,  to  die.,  i"'":"  *«^»y  J/"  and  higher,  with  demand  alnwrblng  the  lim-  ^'^^''so  New  No.  2  clover  mixe"  $25®  28. 
beans  on  the  market,  f he  advance  in  near-  Srmly  held,  .nd  busmeM  w.i  generally  ^^^  ofterings  of  tne  stock.  5"»lve«.*"«  *".8triw —Re^eiVU  of  straw  very  light,  only 
by  bunch   beeta  as  noted  in  these  columns    good.  u    ..         -5       steadily  held.      Steers,  good  to  choice.  $15.50         ,  ■        ..j^'i  during  week      Buyers  .re 

last  week  was  only  of  short  duration,  .as  Butter  and  Eggs.-Creamery  butter.  75o  f^n.\^,^  f.i,  to  good,  $13.50(n  15^0;  com-  -J^*  ?„",?c"r'ng  winter  ^Sp^liei^  M«ket 
under    increased    supplies    the    market    <ic-     per    lb.;    country    butter     75c;    Iresh    egg..     ^o„  'to    fair.     $12(a  13.50;     cows,     fat,     per    *d'Inci"e 

dined,  and  $3«j$4  per  100  bunches  is  now  780800  per  doi.;  duck  eggs.  bOc;  goo.e  ^„nd  ^^od  to  ohoice,  corn  fed,  OHMllc;  *°Vo  i  %.,  fio^sffl.ia  75-  No  2  *12& 
the  prevailing  price.     Loose  beets  are  prac-    «ggs.   lOc  each.  .,  o,«,     lair  to  good,  7  H  C'l  9  H c ;  do.,  common  to  fair.     ,,%-,■.    v^     i    wheat    $12'25(a  12.75:'  No.   2. 

tlcally  unchanged  but  dull  at  $1.50^2.25  Poultry.— Dressed  old  chacken.  $1.25®  4%  gj  7^4  c ;  c.Wes.  extra  choice.  $20«r21;  ili  Sjftf  fi  05  .*Ko  'l  ry^  $13®  13.50 ;  No^^ 
per    barrel.      Brussel    sprouts    are    in  Tight     1.75;    drewed    young    chickens.     85c(3$1.30     JJj'^to    good.    $b8(3  20;    common,    $12.50i@     5"i,rLf,.13'  fi^tflio.ou.   *,o 

supply  and  higher,  fancy  Helling  at  22(625c    each.  ,„-»,, o,      w,      ,,-rk-     »6-50;       >>»•»>•      »8.50(S  12.50;      Tennewe.     *' ^,-corn.— Receipt,  and  demand  are  both 

per  qiart.  with  poor  at  lbfe20c.  "Tbe  ad-  ^  ^««»*t'\",:n»«»"-  .  ^?®  ^^«  ^,0?  ot '•  «»»'"•  »16&17.50;  other  southern.  $9(3  13  ,igh?.  not  much  trading,  buyer.  «ntidp»t 
Vance  m  the  cabbage  market  as  noted  last     to"»«<>".   "gaSc  box;   lima  l)eaM.   20c  qt^^^         g^  ,„d     «nhs.-^liere     was      a     fair      „7'v>w7r  market.     New  No.   2  e»r  com  of- 

week    brought   out   heavy    suppUes   and   to-     cabbage.      5®  10c      head.      lrt<u<:*.      ^*,<fl?''°.    outlet   •for    the    offering,    of    deiirablc    »tock     l"5,j,,ti  30  ner  bushel 
JaTthere   are   about    115   c-nrs   of   cabbage.    h"d ;  .w.et  pou^e.   fiic    H   peek ;  potatoe.^^    JJ^    „,„^    8"»~"y    """    •J"''"^    "'»^-     '"o^ts.'-ii.'ts  JoLewhit  easier  in  sympathy 
befe    and    the    movement    is    rather    slow.     $1.85  611.75     bu;     do,     25(a-30c      H     peck.     ^,i„,d      Sheared      sheep.,    ^othe"        extrj.     .„i,h'w„,ern    markets,    altho    receipU    Me 
with    Danish    selling   from   $2.'*(&3.'5   per  ton.    turnips.   15c  peek;   spiDach,  20c   H    peck  $l0.50frill;    good    to    choice.    $9felO;    med-     ^""       Market  quiet.     No.  1  white,  78c.    No. 

Tnd  domestic  from  $22(1,28  per  ton.     Penn-         Fruit.— Apple.,    4or8  50c    H    peck;    pear..     ♦         ^7(m*I;    «>mmon   $3.5o(rt.5:    ewe.     fat.     o    77ft77Lc^"o    3.   white.    7 
svlvanla    carrots    are    tinner     and     selling    20(a  25c    H    peck.  heavy       $7.50$iB;      spring      lambs,      choice.     -    <'«"■»<-.   x>o.   o,   wii  .c.    iv,v» 

from  »2.504j3.25  per  barrel  for  loose,  while         Orain  Market.— Wheat.  ^J .'' ,?"  , h v' w      $U-50(<!l5;   medium,  $iaS  13.50;   culls  and  -trrr  AnPTPHlA*nAIRT  mTsKET 

tbe    bunch    bring    from    2Jfe3c    per    bunch.    $1.60;   corn.    $1.05;   oat..    75«;   timothy   h«y.     Jo„„on     $lO(a  11.50.  PHILAPEUHIA  DAIRY  MAMtET 

A  car   of  New    York    State   rough   and   un-     $28   per  ton;  mixed  hay,   #26;   wheat  .traw.         Hog.— Trade    wae   quiet    and    the    market  ,   ,   ,.       .,         ,_     ,-,,0 

washed   .arrets  sold   here   this   morning  at    »11;   oat  .traw.  $10.    ,„    «„i„  ^^„  freer  o"*'*"*'-    Qu^^jV"?.!         n„..e,      Receint!    "loS'e  ^ub.      'The    mar- 

»\i^uV.'H'-ov;^'r^s"'veVy     scarce     and     high  YORK  PBOdAcB  MARKETS  for  be.t   western.   ,17;   nearby,   good,    $lo®     ,,B--',-«--rwi»J.2:JNi^^^^^^^^^ 

nrt."«  are  nrev.illng      One  car  of  ordinary  *Citv    Drea.ed    Stock.— Veal    w»a    in    fair    The  Produce  Exchange  was  closed,  and  there 

ton*    Island   VtockVlling    here    today    at  York,   Pa..   Nov.    17.    1919.  J;'ty    7„«'"~  ^*J^"- st„^.,     heifer,     and     w«.    little  .wholesale    trading   on    the    .trejrt. 

lief  per  ?rate  Fancy  celery  is  firm  aiid  Market  condition,  were  unchanged  the  ^"."^uijrflrm  aid  higher.  Mutton  wld  Fresh,  solid  packed  "eamery  '»»'^y.  »>  «h- 
JlBher  New  Virk  State  rough  celery  sell-  pa.t  week.  The  amount  of  produce  1.  be-  ^„V,/';„d  price,  were  easier.  Hog.  were  scoring  good*  720i74c.  >'•'»'"'»'  JP*: 
lnrfrim$3«5  per  crate  and  wheu  washed  };o,„ing  le..  each  week  from  the  country,  J^'j-.iyheld*^  with  demand  fair.  QuoUtion.:  '''"«  "J«»  :;:.''«'»•  'l"" •"'"*''»?•  .tf^^ij 
.nSbum^S  brings  from  SSfctWc  per  while  it  is  the  beginning  of  thejh.rve.t  for  ^\7e„/  20(;t  26c ;  heifers.  15<ef20c;  cow.,  firsts.  >.i>ftl  62c;  seconds.  Sftrn  57c;  thirdj,  62 
bunch  dood  Pennsylvania  and  >.ew  jVr-  the  huckster..  Price,  are  much  firmer  for  7a"l8c;  elves,  city  dressed,  choice.  23®  fr!;55c;  sweet  creamery,  cho.i-e  and  fancy  73 
w^^Krown  celery  is  selling  from  TfelOc  ,11  line,  except  pot.toea.  Ap^ile.  ere  mov-  if,"  "oJ„,V„  are«ed,  20«i24c;  sheep.  12.S  (g75;  do.,  f.ir  to  good.  60^; 70c;  ladle^ 
~r    ^tan.        Cucumbers     are     scarce     and    ing  better  now.  •»  most  of  the  cuH  stock  b»e     fS^:  u,^S.  .prinT2a(a  25c ;  hog..  22%c.  packed,     a.     to     qualit.v.     4»r,.  51c;     packing 

S^Idllv     bring    from     $3J>0<8.V25     per     box.     been   di.posed   of.      Poultry    U  fery   dull.  18c.  lamb,  apring.  i    ^  ^^^^^      46f<i48c.;     fancy     brand,    of     ne.rby 

F^^nlsnt.   are   also   hi    light    supply    and         Egg..   75'Vi  78c   per  do..  — —  print.   Jobbing  at    77(«79c;   good   to   choice, 

L'lffnS  «n  thetay  froin  $3^5  ^r  l.ox,  as         Butter.— Country,    65fa  70c   lb.;    separator.  LIVESTOCK  66@76c.   fair,   eilgfllc.^       _ 

t^ouamyOarlfc    continues    steady    and     70®75c.      Milk.    12c   qt.  —  Cheese— Pirnjly      held      Quot'tlon.     were 

!.n.    .M^Led"  at  ""fcaOc  per  lb.     Horseradish         Poultry— Hens,     2aSi  24c    lb.;     springers,  L.ncarter,   Pa..   Nor.    17.    1919.         ,.    follow.:       New    York    whole  milk    flatt, 

?«   very    scarce   and    fancy    stock    Is   selling    24  0- 20c  lb. ;  drea.ed,  75c  W41.75  each.  cattle —Receipt.,  6309.  against  4863  head     fancy.     83@33^c:     fair     to     good.     31 H® 

arouni  $12  percwt.  Fancy  lettu.e  is  Vegetable. —Potatoe*.  15W25C.  >,P«<k:  i.-t  Monday  rmirke*  draggf:  price,  steady ;  3aV4c:  ^Wi.con.in.  wt><>i«»'lk  fi»t».  '«»"; 
SJmersnd  higher,  but  poor  l..tfu.e  is  not  $1.50  per  bu.;  cabbage,  3(a8c  head;  lettuce  J;»'„  "°°'i»,fd'  ^^ cUy^  of  trjing ;  good  to  33fri3»Hc:  fair  to  good  31  ft.  32c;  jobbing 
waited      Oood  New  Jeriey  lettuce  sold  to-    At  head;  l,eet..  5c  1-ox ;   "di.he..   5c  bunch       ^'olJ,  "^e„,,    $i5(a  W;   lair   to   good^  steers     .ale.  of   fancy   good.,    34S35c. 

dav    at    $363.50    per    box.    while    some   or-    onion..    5e    bunch;    lof<>2<>c.    ^4    peck;    lima     jja  50^1  14.75;    common    to    medium    ateer..  _ 

dfnarT   sbl"  as  low  as  $lJiO  per  box.     One    bean.,  lW«  25<  <,t.:K)up  bean.    iS®  20c  qt.     ;}J^(^"i"5;    g„od    to    choice    heifer.    $ll.aSW  KB  W  YORK  MIIJS  MARKET 

ainnr;   sum     .^.    _^    „,^,^    i.„,„.«    «nl,l     .., a^Ja,    ..^iv  •    Urd      a«fn  42c    Dound,      12  5o  -   (iir  to  good  heifer.,   #9.75(311;  com-  

moa  to  medium  Jieifers.  $0.25   C'i$9.50;  good  jj^w   York  City.   Nov.   17.   191». 

?•     to    choice    cow..     $9.5ar,.  11;     fair     to    good         Some  of  the  upetate  chee.e  factoxie.  have 
helfsr.,      $8f<i$9.25;     common      to      medium     j)Q,ed  down  for  the  .CMon  which  effect,  the 

....._ _   -■- K-    -- . -.  -  heifer.  $«&it7.50;   good  to   choice   butcher*      ,upply   here,    end    with   r.ther   poor   denvand 

to    bring   $ltjl..'iO   per    hamper.      Two   cars    quince.     5<n  li>«    each.  .o  an-  ».rn      'bull..   $10(("il2;    fair  to   good    bulls.   •»  50(n      ^i^^   msrket    i.   reported    very    flush    although 

of    rallfornln    lettuce    sold    here    today    at         Retail  Ur.iu  Market -—^\  heat.  $2.40    corn.  .   ^^^^^^    to  medium    hulls.    $7«i<*^5;     not  enougb  to  atart  the  manufacturing  pl.ntr 

is'Sfi.'i.OO   per  box.  ^  »2.;  o.t..  »l:  rye.  $l>68;   bran.  $3  per  cwt..       -^    .tocker..     ♦80i»9;     common     to     fair    q-^e   r»te   for  November   for  3    percent,  milk 

The  high  prices  prevalUng  on  mushrooms    middling*.   $3..50  cwt.  ,..k-..     aoM-     .tockers,  $70}  8 ;  good  feeder*.  $1 1.50ft  13  2j     i„  200  mile   .one   i.  $3.33  ner   loo   lb.. ;   add 

Uat  week  brought  out  more  mushrooms  WTiole^le  Orain  Market. — «hf»''  •r;'"'  #,!,  to  good.  $»6i  10.50;  common  to  medium  4^  ,,p,  joy  \\»,  for  each  additional  one  tenth 
than   the  trade  wante<l   and   prl.es  are  not    corn.    $1.60;    "•tfi.i*"''- '.ii*' JM^'  $7  75fr<*t.7J;   good  calves,  $1»(«20:   common    „,   J,^   percent    butlerf»t.     Receipts  of   milk 

half  as  high  as  they  wen-  a  week  ago.  sales    $48  per  ton;   middling..   $W  per  ton.  «^   medium.    $150,118.     flog.— Receipts.    960     ,„j    „eam    ia    40-quart    can.    for    the   week 

now   being   made  at  $l«il.50  per  3- lb.   bas-  ^ ^     j      market    fairly    active;    price*    steady;     ending  November  15,   1919  were  a.   'ojlow^ 

ket       Okra    continues    scarce   and    fancy    Is  BALTIMORE    PRODUCE  good    to    prime.    $1^(818;    light    to    medium.  Railroad  Milk        Cream 

Jtlli     i-lllng    at    $3^4     P".    *^!;"*-    .^"i'V;  — :rrv.  „     ,0,0  |m^75@14.18:     rough..     $134,  14:     «t*g.     to     g,;, 44.414  3.22S 

have  been   showing  a  small  advance  nearly  Baltimore.    Md.   Nov.    17.   1919.         ^ws.  $12(S  13.  fl^quehanna .I"?         ,  IJi 

every   day   since  our  lust   report   and  prices         SuUer.— Creamery,     western     fancy,    «»®     •"      •  ■»       ^ \Ve»t    Shore    13,942         1.7U 

are    now   .'iOfeT.V-   a   sack    higher    than    they    ^   ^^^.        68ftt«9c  pound  prints.   70f.»71c.  Chicago,   Nov.   17,   1919.         Lackawanna 57.866         1.807 

were  a  week  ago.  «iood  No    1  yellow  onions    J,     '^^        „„      45^48,.;    Dairy    pnnts,    45®  Moa. —Receipt..     34,000;      eetimated     to-     N.  Y.  Central   (long  liaul)   .  137.394         -.017 

are    now    selling   at   Kxa-V'"*   l"-"-    "'"  V  .   iJ»     4»c.  ,  ,         „„™i'     75  OO-    firm     25 ft  35c    higher:    top.     Ontario 1Mi2  IM 

No.  rs  at  r2..V.<i:t  3.   and  unless  supples  get       "1;      ,._su,e,     Penn.ylvania     end     nearby      ""f^j^  bJk  %U  4"'.,  u  80;    heav.v.   #14  35     Lehigh    Valley     «.»«»  «»« 

heavier  the   prospects  are  that    the  market  *»g^       Ea.ieru    Shore    and    A  irg.nu,    65     ••*4*'Ji>.*""^Vdium.      $14  400.114  85;      a.ght.     New    Haven    5.894  4« 

may    go    still    higher.      Parsley    is    a    mtle  Southern.    62r<i  63c.  ^       ,.     i',i*;s7' .4^0 -iicht   light.     $14.3-.r,i  14.75;     Penaeylrania "'"^  Vaa 

riner^it  $Uil. SO  per  hamper      Fancy  ^ep-     "^Live   Poultry -Springer..    30c   p.;»nd     »Vd    ♦^^/J^^J^^'.^r,' .liJoth.  |l3.2.Vo  13.65;     Other 'sonrce.    «•"»"     __2^ 

per*  continue  s<-arce  aiid   nearbj    New    Jer  ,,„.   2o(h  21c     old    hen.,    30c   lb.;    duck.     ^^jy''*7o^;    rough.    $13.50^13.65:     pig^  ,  —   ,«,,       ,0000 

MT   pepper*  in   bushel   b«^P«\"  •'X'"^,'V.;,    young.    28f<.  30c;   do.,    poor,    24r..  2dc;    guinea     l'?i*J?|,  ,5       c.ttle-^Receipt.r34.O0O;    esli-  Total.     VA'^l       10142 

«».wS}l-.V»5l'l'>.o'i;'.:>,.«."V.r^^^^^^  ?^w»»  .»?>-<"„»>:°<>.-..   , „..,.    .,i»r„2.32.     m.t*a't!.^rro'w'.%7,000;   w^'e.k;    beef.teer.,     Ba^e  week   l..t   year 349.088      10.U2 

Oat^      ^8  4  "ft  '".'v';- "i^ri^u^m  •  a'n'd '  Vod'   V.Tft'  TOBACCO  MARKET 

^^      »*;;^^anr"»:^*'»u'^0,^5i;    ^^:'^i    •      The    market     sUu.t.on     was     <;)-ra.^J^ 

at   an   end   but    suppUes   are   coming   more  "^y     ,prn    Spring    Bran,    ner    ton.    in    100-  '^ '.'V     i«moJ?<.w       37  ooo        w«ak ;      laanb.,  Jraf   ha.   sold   a.   high   as   $20ft  20    I>"   f^"'' 

freeW  from  distant  points,  especially  from  ^;?';.ek..%4?(a  43 :    Chy    Mill.    Winter  »»r4rr/?n5      cull,    and   'com,;:;!!.'   $8.50ft  lots;    how.  ver.     I''7»i>;'"f    '•""''    "';^?      KS 

CalHV)rnla.    three   cars   of   wbl.h    ^."e    ""!  ^,»„.     per    ton.     in     100-pound.    •«';k";  J^O;  !i:;^„tteiium    good  and  choice.  $6.85ft  Utter    were    around    *>■>'">•',    '«'T'''Vdg 

today    with    sales   runglng   from   »-•'*""-•';'  i„own     middling.,     per     ton,     in     100-pound  "v  f*'?',, "nj  ^mSon.  $3(a«.75:   breeding,  including  both   wrapper,  and   ''""j*"; /g?fk 

sro%.i"v'^ioo^g;^':r!'o.!drt'iras;;rt rd^yi;!^  ro^-„nSn;ck'':"^$67'"'^&"iio'nr or cii;  lili.^:^''    -'^  ^ i3^hVc?o7;^i'u r  :u°?~™''yue"g ofe^^ 

i?a"rl;,rpf 'aVe'?n''Il'gbt"si','Jpl;:  '^X\     Mil??  feed,   are   jobbi.^  prices.  pHU^ELPHlA  'hAY  AND  ORAIK  -t,d"'.ee'.^'rhat"t'ho:e'"rh^   ^Ci^e  .t'o"U 

$2 -5ft S.25  per  barrel,  with  New  Jer!»e.v  and  mtw  YORK  PRODUCE  ...  ,   77T~"    v„„     1-     nam  until    a    later  time   may    not   do    so    >"   '»'", 
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The  Delco-Light  engine  is  valve-in-the-head  type — 
used  in  the  best  and  most  powerful  airplane  engines  and 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 

It  is  air-cooled — runs  on  kerosene  in  any  climate — 
has  only  one  place  to  oil  and  has  a  simple  mixing  valve 
in  place  of  carburetor. 

The  storage  battery  is  exclusively  designed  and 
built  for  Delco-Light  with  thick  plates,  wood  and 
rubber  separators  and  many  improvements  that 
insure  long  life. 

Delco-Light  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  has  gone  through  the  refining  influence   of  three 
and  one-half    years   of  production   and  of   usage   by " 
75,000  customers. 
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You  will  find  plants  in  the  homes  of  your  commimity. 
Just  ask  your  neighbor  about  his  Delco-Light  plant. 

Delco-Light  makes  happy  homes;  it  saves  time  and 
labor,  taking  away  lots  of  hard,  unpleasant  tasks.  It 
"Pays  for  Itself"  by  the  work  it  does  and  the  time 
it  saves. 

Of  the  more  than  75,000  Satisfied  Users  of  Delco- 
Light,  the  first  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic- 
proof  that  the  simplicity  and  durability  of  Delco-Light 
meets  the  requirements  of  its  customers. 

There's  a  Delco-Light  Man  Near  You 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Maker*  of  Dalco- Light  Product* 

Dayton,  Ohio 

DISTRIBUTOR :  — 

■J/J.  POCOCK,'  824  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Keiiah  Coffin,  a  (rood  naturcd  widow,  is 
packinc  up  to  leave  the  ftsliin*  villaire  to  KO 
to  Boston,  her  l.rother  liaving  died  and  jelt 
her  alone.  Grace  Von  Horn.-,  ward  of  bben 
Hammond  and  voung  friend  of  Keiiiih.  is 
•ssisliUK  her.  They  are  diKcussmK  the  com- 
init  of  the  new  minister  for  the  Rewlar 
Church,  to  which  denomination  Keiiah  be- 
longs. Grace  is  a  member  of  the  Come- 
Outers."  a  rival  set.  Bclwo»n  the  two  a 
jealous  rivalry  exists.  Eben  Hammond 
calls  and  induces  Keziah  to  become 
housekeeper  for  the  new  and  aingic 
minister.  She  accepts  and  tlrace  goes  with 
her  to  preiiare  the  house  for  his  i-ominc  1  he 
new  minister  arrives  and  he  and  Keiiah  be^ 
come  friends  at  once  Keziah  proceeds  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  local  c«"''"'""«— 
especially  the  .trained  n-L-itions  ''^«*'«" /''.^ 
tiro  sects.  Mrs.  Coffin  advises  liim  that  if 
he  wishes  to  steer  an  easy  course  he  must 
?eco«niie  the  ••classes';  of  .tl'e  .?o'°.»""^>: 
and  also  not  to  fraternize  »'«''.""'.  <;'?;^ 
Outert"  In  spite  of  the  warning  he  visits 
,h"  •"comeOutir-  meeting  one  eveniug  i. 
recoKniied  and  is  preached  ,»»,  ■■"'wV^f*  „ 
for        Grace     Van     Home     and     the     Minister 

»'•'  P'^ir'T^'  iVac^^t"  •'".Trires'  in 
\Z\.  "Se'ar'l^K'N.t!'  the'^'/irlllood  lover  oi 
Keziah. 


The  minister  wallied  up  the  dusty 
lane,  lifted  the  Pepper  gate  and 
swung  it  baclc  on  its  one  hinge,  shoo- 
ed away  the  three  or  four  languid 
and  discouraged-looking  fowls  that 
were  taking  a  sun  bath  on  the  clam- 
shell walk,  and  knocked  at  the  front 
door  No  one  coming  in  answer  to 
the  knock,  he  tried  again.  Then  he 
discovered  a  rusty  bell  pull  and  gave 
it  a  sharp  tug.  The  knob  came  off 
in  his  hand  and  he  hurriedly  thrust 
it  back  again  into  its  place.  Evi- 
dently, that  bell  was  solely  for  or- 
nament. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
one  was  at  home  and  felt  a  guilty 
sense  of  relief  in  consequence.  But 
his  conscince  would  not. let  him  de- 
part without  another  try.  so  he 
clenched  his  fist  and  gave  the  crack- 
ed door  panel  a  series  of  tremendous 
thumps.  A  thin  black  cat.  which  had 
evidently  been  asleep  beneath  the 
step,  burst  from  its  concealment  and 
fled  in  frantic  terror.  Then  from 
somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
came  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 

"Hi!"  It  called  faintly.  "Whoever 
you  be.  don't  bust  that  door  down. 
Come  round  here." 

Ellery  walked  around  the  corner 
of  the  building.  The  voice  came 
again. 

"Say!'  it  walled,  "why  don't  you 
answer?  Be  you  comin'?  If  you're 
a  peddler,  you  needn't." 

"I'm  not  a  peddler,"  was  the  min- 
ister's amused   reply. 

"Oh.  ain't  ye?  All  right.  Come 
along,  then." 

Ellery  "came  along"  as  far  as  the 
angle  where  the  ell  Joined  the  main 
body  of  the  house.  So  far  as  he 
could  see  every  door  and  window 
was  closed  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  life.  However,  he  stepped  to  the 
door,  a  green-painted  affair  of 
boards,  and  ventured  another  knock. 
"Don't  start  that  poundin'  again!" 
protested  the  voice.  "Come  round  to 
t'other  side  where  I  be." 

So  around  went  the  Reverend  John, 
smiling  broadly.  But  even  on 
"t'other  side"  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen.  And  no  door,  for  that  matter. 
"Why!"  exclaimed  the  voice,  "if 
'tain't  Mr.  Ellery!  How  d'ye  do? 
Glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Ellery.  Fine 
day.  ain't  it.  Here  I  be  at  this  win- 
dow." 

Sure  enough;  one  of  the  windows 
on  this  side  of  the  house  was  raised 
about  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
shade  was  up,  and   peering  beneath 


the  sash  the  minister  discerned  the 
expressive  features  of  Abishai  Pep- 
per— or  as  much  of  those  features  as 
the  size  of  the  opening  permitted  to 
be  seen. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  visitor,  "is 
that  you.  Mr.  Pepper?  Well.  I'm  glad 
to  see  you.  at  last.  You  are  rather 
hard  to  see,  even  now." 

Kyan  was  plainly  embarrassed.  He 
stammered  as  he  answered. 

"Yes."  he  agreed.  "I — I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  be.  How  be  you?  Pretty 
smart?" 

"Yes.  thank  you.  I'm  well." 
"Er — er — come  to  call,  did  you?" 
"Why,    yes,    that    was    my    inten- 
tion." 

'Hum!  Er — er — Lavlny,  she's 
gone  over  to  Thankful  Payne's.  She 
heard  that  Thankful's  cousin  up  to 
Middleboro  had  died — passed  away, 
I  mean — that  she  thought  she'd  run 
over  and  find  out  If  Thankful  was 
willed  anything.  She  said  she'd  be 
back  pretty  soon." 

"Very  well.  Then,  as  she  won't  be 
gone  long,  perhaps  I'll  come  in  and 
wait."" 

He  was  moving  away  toward  the 
corner  when  a  shout  from  beneath 
the  window  sash  brough  him  to  a 
halt. 

"Hi!"  called  Abishai.  "HI.  Mr. 
Ellery!  don't  go  to  that  door.  'Tain't 
no  use;   it's  locked." 

"Locked?  Well,  you  can  unlock 
It.  can't  you?" 

"No.  not  very  well.  That  is,  I — 
Mr.  Ellery,  come  back  here,  won't 
ye?  I  don't  want  anybody  to  hear." 
The  house  of  the  nearest  neighbor 
being  several  hundreds  yards  away, 
the  likelihood  of  being  overheard 
was  improbable;  but  the  minister 
came  back,  nevertheless. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Ellery."  stammered 
Kyan,  "I — I'd  like  to  have  you  come 
in  fust  rate,  but — er — Laviny  she's 
got  the  key." 

Ellery   was  surprised. 
"She  has!"  he  exclaimed. 
•■Um — hm.  she's  got  it.     She  took 
It  with  her." 

"But  there  are  other  doors.  She 
didn't  take  them  all.  did  she?" 

"No — o.    but —   Well,   the   fact   is, 
Mr.  Ellery.  I — I — I'm  locked  in." 
"Locked  in?" 

"Yes,  locked  in  this  room.  She — 
she —  Oh,  consarn  it  all.  Mr.  Ellery, 
she's  locked  me  In  this  room  a-pur. 
pose,  so's  I  won't  get  out  and  go 
somewheres  without  her  knowin'  it." 
"What?" 

"Um — h'm;  that's  what  she's  done. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  like 
that  in  your  born  days?" 

This  surprising  disclosure  was 
funny  enough,  but  the  tone  of  griev- 
ed indignation  in  which  Mr.  Pepper 
told  of  his  imprisonment  was  funnier 
still.  The  minister  coughed  violent- 
ly and  looked  the  other  way. 

"She  done  it  a-purpose."  continued 
Kyan.  In  a  burst  of  confidence.  "She 
had  me  put  one  of  them  new-fangled 
spring  locks  on  the  door  of  this  room 
t'other  day.  'cause  she  said  she  was 
afraid  of  tramps  and  wanted  some 
place  to  shut  herself  up  in  If  one  of 
'em  come.  And — and  after  dinner 
to-day  she  sent  me  In  here  for  some- 
thin'  and  then  slammed  the  door  on 
me.  Said  she  cal'lated  I'd  stay  put 
till  she  got   back    from     Thankful's 


She  knew  mighty  well  I  couldn't 
get  out  of  the  window,  'cause  It 
won't  open  no  further'n  'tis  now. 
I  wa'n't  never  so  provoked  in  my 
life.  'Tain't  no  way  to  treat  your 
own  brother,  lockln'  him  up  like  a 
young  one;   now,  is  It?" 

EUery's  reply  was  not  made  im- 
mediately. He  had  heard  numerous 
stories  concerning  this  odd  house- 
hold, some  of  which  seemed  too  ab- 
surd for  belief.  But  this  performance 
was  more  ridiculous  than  anything 
he  had  heard. 

"'Tain't  right,  is  it,  Mr.  Ellery?" 
demanded  Kyan. 

"Why,"  answered  the  caller  chok- 
ingly, "I — I — it  is  rather  unusual, 
that's  a  fact.  May  I  ask  what  you 
have  done  to " 

"Done?  I  nin't  done  nothin'. 
She's  so  darned  scared  some  other 
woman'll    get    my    money    that — you 


see,  a  month  or  so  ago  I — I — well, 
she  thought  I  done  somethin',  or  was 
plannin'  to  do  somethin'  that — Ke- 
zlah  Coffin  never  told  you  anything 
about  me,  did  she?" 

"No.  indeed.  What  could  Mrs. 
Coffin  tell  me  about  you?" 

"All  right.  Nothin',  nothin'.  Only 
If  she  did,  'tain't  so.  But  I  ain't 
goin'  to  stand  it  no  more,  Mr.  Ellery. 
Bein'  shut  up  in  a  darned  old — ex- 
cuse my  swearin',  I  didn't  mean  to, 
tho  I  got  reason  enough,  land  knows 
— beln'  shut  up  in  a  room  full  of 
trunks  and  odds  and  ends  Is  goln'  too 
fur.  I  never  want  to  smell  old 
clothes  ag'ln  long's  I  live.  Would 
you  stand  it  if  you  was  me,  Mr. 
Ellery?" 

"Why.  of  course  I  mustn't  inter- 
fere in  your  family  matters.  Mr.  Pep- 
per. Perhaps  I'd  better  call  some 
other  time.     Good  afternoon." 

"Hold  on!  hold  on!  you  ain't  an- 
swered me  yet.  You're  a  minister 
and  I  go  to  your  meetin'  house.  Tell 
me  what  you'd  do  if  you  was  me. 
Would  you  stand  it?" 
Ellery  laughed  aloud. 
"No.'  he  said.  "I  suppose  I  should 
not." 

"I  bet  you  wouldn't!  What  would 
you  do?" 

"I  don't  know.  You're  of  age.  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  you  must  decide  for 
yourself.  I  think  I  should  declare 
my  independence.     Really.  I  must  go. 


"Don't  be  In  such  a  hurry.  I  want 
advice.  I  need  it.  And,  so  fur's 
declarin'  goes,  that  don't  do  me  no 
good.  She  can  declare  more  things 
in  a  minute  than  I  can  think  of  in  a 
week.  Tongue!  I  never  heard — No. 
no!  Never  mind  the  declarin'.  What 
would  you  do?  S'posln'  you  wanted 
to  go  outdoor  without  bavin'  her  tag- 
ged to  your  coat  tails,  how'd  you 
stop  the  taggin'?" 

The  absurdity  of  the  affair  was 
too  much  for  the  visitor.  He  roared 
a  "Ha.  ha!"  that  caused  Abishai  to 
wave  a  warning  hand  beneath  the 
sash. 

"Ss-h-h!  sshh!"  he  hissed.  "Folks 
'11  hear  yo.  and  I'd  be  so  ashamed  if 
they  did  that  I  wouldn't  dast  to  show 
my  head.  Can't  show  much  of  it. 
anyhow.  Just  now.  By  gum!  I'll  do 
somethin'  desperate.  I — I  dunno  as 
I  won't  pizen  her.     I " 

"Hush!  hush!  you  mustn't  talk 
that  way.        I'm  afraid  you  must  be 


very  fascinating.  Mr.  Pepper.  If  your 
sister  is  so  very  fearful  of  your  meet- 
ing other  women,  it  must  be  because 
she  has  good   reason  to  fear." 

"Stop  your  foolishness!  Oh! — I — 
I  ask  your  pardon.  Mr.  Ellery.  That 
ain't  no  way  to  talk  to  a  minister. 
But  I'm  goln'  to  go  out  when  I  want 
to  if  I  bust  a  hole  thru  the  clap- 
boards. I  ain't  fascinatin'.  You  ask 
any  woman — except  her — if  I  be,  and 
see  what  they  say.     What'll  I  do?" 
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"Ha,  ha!  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 
You  might  lock  her  up,  I  suppose, 
just  for  a  change. 

"Hey!"  'i'here  was  a  sound  from 
behind  the  pane  as  If  the  imprisoned 
one  had  slapped  his  knee.  "Ry  gum! 
I  never  thought  of  that.  Would  you 
now,  Mr.  Ellery?  Would  you?  Sshh! 
sshh!  somebody's  comin'.  Maybe 
it's  her.  Run  around  to  the  door,  Mr. 
Ellery,  quick.  And  don't  tell  her  I've 
seen  you,  for  mercy  sakes!  Don't 
now,  will  ye?     Please!   Run!" 

The  minister  did  not  run.  but  he 
walked  briskly  around  the  corner. 
Sure  enough,  Lavinia  was  there,  just 
unlocking  the  door.  She  expressed 
herself  as  very  glad  to  see  the  caller, 
ushered  him  into  the  silting  room 
and  disappeared,  returning  in  anoth- 
er moment  with  her  brother,  whom 
she  unblushingly  said  had  been  tak- 
ing a  nap.  Abishai  did  not  contra- 
dict her;  instead,  he  merely  looked 
apprehensively   at   the   minister. 

The  call  was  a  short  one.  Lavinia 
did  seven  eighths  of  the  talking  and 
Ellery  tho  rest.  Kyan  was  silent. 
When  the  visit  was  over.  Miss  Pep- 
per escorted  her  guest  to  the  door 
and  bade  him  a  voluble  good-by. 
Over  her  shotilder  the  minister  saw 
Kyan  making  frantic  signs  to  him; 
he  interpretted  he  signals  as  a  re- 
quest for  secrecy  concerning  the  in- 
terview by  the  window. 

Several  times  during  the  remain- 
der of  that  week  he  surprised  hia 
housekeeper  by  suddenly  laughing 
aloud  when  there  was,  apparently, 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  He  explained 
these  outbursts  by  saying  that  be 
had  thought  of  something  funny.  Ke- 
ziah  suggested  that  it  must  be 
mighty  funny  to  make  him  laugh  in 
the  middle  of  sermon  writing. 

"I've  heard  sermons  that  were  fun- 
ny," she  said,  "tho  they  wasn't  in- 
tended to  be;  but  what  I've  heard  of 
yours  ain't  that  kind.  I  wish  you'd 
let  me  in  on  the  Joke.  I  haven't 
been  feelln'  like  laughin'  for  the 
last  fortni't." 

She  had  been  rather  grave  and 
preoccupied,  for  her,  of  late.  Bust- 
ling and  busy  she  always  was,  never 
sitting  down  to  "rest,"  as  she  called 
It,  without  a  lap  full  of  sewing.  The 
minister's  clothes  were  mended  and 
his  socks  darned  as  they  had  not 
been  since  his  mother's  day.  And 
with  him.  at  meal  times,  or  after 
supper  in  the  sitting  room,  she  was 
always  cheerful  and  good-humored. 
But  he  had  heard  her  sigh  at  her 
work,  and  once,  when  she  thought 
herself  unobserved,  he  saw  her  wipe 
her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"No,  no,"  she  protested,  when  he 
asked  if  anything  had  gone  wrong. 
"I'm  all  right.  Got  a  little  cold  or 
Bomethln",  I  guess,  that's  all." 

She  would  not  give  any  other  ex- 
planation and  absolutely  refused  to 
see  the  doctor.  Ellery  did  not  press 
the  matter.  He  believed  the  "cold"  to 
be  but  an  excuse  and  wondered  what 
the  real  trouble  might  be.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  to  date  from  the  evening 
of  his  chapel  experience. 

He  told  no  one,  not  even  her.  of 
Kyan's  confidential  disclosure,  and. 
after  some  speculation  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  might  be  a  sequel,  put 
the  whole  ludicrous  affair  out  of  his 
mind.  He  worked  hard  in  his  study 
and  at  his  pastoral  duties,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  pleasant  feeling  that 
he  was  gaining  his  people's  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

A  week  from  the  following  Sunday 
he  dined  in  state  at  the  Daniels's 
table.  Captain  Elkanah  was  grac- 
ious and  condescending.  Annabel 
was  more  than  that.  She  was  dress- 
ed In  her  newst  gown  and  was  so 
very  gushing  and  affable  that  the 
minister     left     rather    embarrassed. 
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When,  after  the  meal  was  over.  Cap- 
tain lOlkanali  excused  himself  and 
went  upstairs  for  his  Sabbath  nap, 
the  embarrassment  redoubled.  Miss 
Annabel  spoke  very  confidentially 
of  her  loneliness,  without  "congen- 
ial society"  of  how  very  much  she  did 
enjoy  Mr.  Ellery's  intellectual  ser- 
mons, and  especially  what  a  treat  it 
had  been  to  have  him  as  a  guest. 

"You  must  dine  here  every  Sun- 
day," she  said.  "It  will  be  no  trouble 
at  all.  and  if  you  say  no,  T  shall  feel 
that  it  Is  because  you  don't  want  to 
see  me — father  and  me,  of  course,  I 
mean." 

The  minister  didn't  accept  this 
pressing  invitation;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  refuse  it  abso- 
lute^. He  did  not  like  Miss  Daniels 
overmuch,  but  she  was  the  daughter 
of  his  leading  parishioner  and  she 
and  her  parent  did  seem  to  like  him. 
So  he  dodged  the  issue  and  said  she 
was  very  kind. 

He  left  the  big  house  as  soon  as  he 
could  without  giving  offense,  and 
started  back  toward  the  parsonage. 
But  the  afternoon  was  so  fine  and 
the  early  summer  air  so  delightful 
that  he  changed  his  mind  and.  jump- 
ing the  fence  at  the  foot  of  Cannon 
Hill,  set  off  across  the  fields  toward 
the  bluffs  and  the  bay  shore. 

Thinking  of  tho  Hammond  family 
reminded  him  of  another  member  of 
it.  Not  that  he  needed  to  be  remind- 
ed; he  had  thought  of  her  often 
enough  since  she  ran  away  from  him 
in  the  rain  that  night.  And  the  pic- 
ture In  the  doorway  was  not  one  that 
he  could  forget — or  wanted  to.  If 
■he  were  not  a  Come-Outer.  he  could 
meet  her  occasionally  and  they 
might  become  friends.  She  was  a 
disconcerting  young  person,  who 
lacked  proper  respect  for  one  of  his 
profession  and  laughed  when  she 
shouldn't-  btit  she  was  Interesting, 
he  admitted  that. 

And  then  he  saw  her.  She  was 
standing  Just  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  grove,  leaning  against  a  tree  and 
looking  toward  the  sunset.  She  wore 
a  simple  white  dress  and  her  hat 
hung  upon  her  shoulders  by  Its  rib- 
bons. The  rosy  light  edged  the  white 
gown  with  pink  and  the  fringes  of 
her  dark  hair  were  crinkly  lines  of 
fire.  Her  face  was  grave,  almost 
lad. 

John  Ellery  stood  still,  with  one 
foot  uplifted  for  a  step.  The  girl 
looked  out  over  the  water  and  he 
looked  at  her.  Then  a  crow,  one  or 
several  whirling  above  the  pine.-<, 
spied  the  intruder  and  screamed  a 
warning.  The  minister  was  startled 
and  stepped  back.  A  dead  limb  be- 
neath his  foot  cracked  sharply.  Grace 
turned  and  saw  him. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.     "Who  is  it?" 

Ellery   emerged   from   the  shadow. 

"Don't  be  frightened.  Miss  Van 
Borne."  he  said,    'It  is — er — 1." 

This  statement  was  neither  bril- 
liant nor  original;  even  as  an  iden- 
tification it  lacked  considerable. 

"1?"  repeated  the  girl.  "Who?  Oh! 
Why " 

The  minister  came  forward. 
"Good  afternoon.  Miss  Van  Home." 
he  stammered.     "I'm  afraid  I  fright- 
ened you." 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
queer  expression,  almost  as  if  she 
scarcely  believed  him  real. 

'I  hope — "  he  began  again.  She 
Interrupted   him. 

"No."  she  said  confusedly,  "you 
didn't  frighten  nie.  I  was  a  little 
startled  when  I  saw  you  there  be- 
hind me.  It  seemed  so  odd.  because 
I  was  Just  thinking — No.  I  wasn't 
frightened.  What  is  there  to  be 
frightened   of — in   Trumet?" 

"No  much,  that's  a  fact."  he  said. 
in  answer  to  her  question.  He  would 
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have  liked  to  ask  what  she  had  been 
thinking  that  made  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance seem  so  odd. 

"You  came  to  see  tho  sunset,  I 
suppose?"  she  said  hurriedly,  as  if  to 
head  off  a  question.  "So  did  I.  It  is 
a  beautiful  evening  for  a  walk,  isn't 
it?" 

She  had  said  precisely  the  same 
thing  on  that  other  evening,  when 
they  stood  in  (he  middle  of  "Ham- 
mond's Turn-oft"  in  the  driving  rain. 
He  remembered  it,  and  so.  evidently, 
did  she,  for  she  colored  slightly  and 
smiled. 

"I  mean  it  this  time,"  she  said. 
"I'm  glad  you  didn't  get  cold  from 
your  wetting  the  other  day." 

"Oh!  I  wasn't  very  wet.  You  would- 
n't let  me  lend  you  the  umbrella, 
so  I  had  that  to  protect  me  on  the 
way  home." 

"Not  then;  I  meant  the  other  morn- 
ing when  Nat — Cap'n  Hammond — 
met  you  out  on  the  flats.  He  said 
you  were  wading  the  main  cliannel 
and  it  was  over  your  boots." 

"Over  my  boots!  Is  that  all  h» 
said?  Over  my  head  would  be  the 
plain  truth.  To  cross  it  I  should 
have  had  to  swim  and,  if  what  I've 
heard  since  is  true,  I  doubt  if  I 
could  swim  that  channel.  Captain 
Hammond  helped  me  out  of  a  bad 
scrape." 

"Oh,  no!  I  guess  not.  He  said 
you  were  cruising  without  a  pilot 
and  he  towed  you  Into  port;  that's 
the  way  he  expressed  It." 

"It  was  worse  than  that,  a  good 
deal  worse.  It  might  have  been  my 
last  cruise.  I'm  pretty  certain  that 
I  owe  the  captain  my  life." 

She  looked  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

"Your  life?"  she  repeated. 

"I  believe  it.  That  part  of  the 
channel  I  proposed  swimming  was 
exactly  where  two  men  have  been 
drowned,  so  people  say.  I'm  not  a 
very  strong  swinimer,  and  they  were. 
So,  you  see." 

Grace  cried  out  in  astonishment. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed.  Then  point- 
ing toward  the  hay.  she  asked:  "Out 
there,  by  the  end  of  that  leader,  was 
it?" 

'Yes,  that  was  it." 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  •  Then, 
after  a  moment: 

"And  Nat  spoke  as  if  it  was  all  a 
Joke."  she  said. 

"No  doubt  he  did.  From  what  I 
hear  of  your  brother,  he  generally 
refers  to  his  own  plucky,  capable  ac- 
tions as  jokes.  Other  people  call 
them    something    else.     * 

"Your   brother "   went  on   the 

minister. 

"He  isn't  my  brother,"  she  inter- 
rupted absently.  "1  wish  he  was." 

She  sighed  as  she  uttered  the  last 
sentence. 

"No,  of  course  he  isn't  your  real 
brother;  I  forgot.  But  he  must  seem 
like  one." 

"Yes,"    rather   doubtfully. 

"You  must  be  proud  of  him." 

"I  am."  There  was  nothing  doubt- 
ful this  time. 

"Well,  he  saved  me  from  drown- 
ing.     I'm  almost  certain  of  that." 

"I'm  so  glad." 

She  seemed  to  mean  It.  He  looked 
at  her. 

••Thank  you."  he  said  drily.  "I'm 
rather  glad  myself." 

"Ob!  I  didn't  mean  it  exactly  that 
way.  Of  course  I'm  glad  you  were- 
n't drowned,  but  I'm  especially  glad 
that — that  one  of  our  family  saved 
you.  Now  you  won't  believe  that 
Come-Outers  are  all  bad." 

"1  never  believed  it." 

She  shook  her  head. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 
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iS^T'x       f^nn    has   indeed      'V^'^^ 
been    admitted    to   the 
magic  power  of  motoriza- 
tion— c very  V*  here  the  mighty 
engines  surge  forward,  plov/ing, 
reaping,  accomplishing  in  a  day 
the  work  that  formerly  required 
weeks  of  human  effort.     — 

And  now  every  Mondr.y  morning  more 

than  a  huncircd  thousand  Maytag  Multi-Motor 

\Va.shing  Machines   murmur  tlfcir  message  cf 

cleanliness  to  as  many   rural    households — the 

farm  laundry  has  been  motorized,  too. 

The  Multi-Motor  Power  Plr.nt  is  a  highly  effi- 
cient gasoline  eiu;iiie  iiist;i!!al  und^r  the  tub  and  in  ad- 
dition to  operating  both  wa;hcr  and  wringer  the  pulley 

equipment   affords   an   auxiliary  power  plant 

adapted  to  many  purposes. 

The  Maytag  F.I.-ctric  Washer,  favored  in  elec- 
tric.-.)! y  appointed  cit/  home3  for  both  convenience 
and  t-*ficienc>',  is  also  aJuptcd  to  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  any  standard  farm  electric  lighting  system. 

Ask  the  Maytag  Dealer  to  demonstrate  this  ail 
purpose  power  plant  in  your  own  home. 

The  May  tax  JJouseholii  Manual 
will  be  maiied  gcatis  on  request. 

\  THE  MAYTAG  CO., 

BR.\NCHES 
Philadelphia,  IndiaiiapoU*.  Mlnneapolla 

K«n««»Clty.  Atlanta,  

Portland  (Oregon) 
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It's  poor  policy  noivadays  to  con- 
struct makesiUft  farm  buildings. 

Grain,  hay,  livestock  and  implements  are 
worth  so  much  they  demand  substantial  and 
stormproof  shelter,  and  there  is  no  economy 
in  erecting  other  than  serviceable,  perma- 
nent buildings  when  building  materials  cost 
as  much  as  they  do  now  and  promise  to  m 
the  future. 
BUILD  RIGHT  as  to  MATERIAL  by  using 

Southern  Pine 

«*!*•  IVoorf  of  Smwiftcm^\^ 

which  is  the  most  durable,  workable~and 
economical  building  material  now  available  every- 
where in  thia  counSy  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountama. 

BXHLD  RIGHT  as  to  DESIGN  by  first 

studying  the  new   FREE  book,  "Town  and  Country 
Buildings, "  which  conUins  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  many  practical,  up-to-dato  homes,  large 
and  small;  garages,  bams,  poultry  houses  and 
other  structures  for  town  or  farm.    For  every 
building  illustrated  in  this  book  your  home 
hnnber  dealer  can  show  you   octail    blue 
printa  and  working  plans,  with  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  material  required  and  its 
cost.    When  you  build  you  have  the  free 
use  of  the  working  plana,    Thia  service 
costs  you  nothing. 

Whatever  your  building  needs,  it  will 

p«y  yoa  to  BEND  NOW  foe  your  eopr  o* 

'  txnm  and  Country  BoildinsB.'*   And  pImm 

iiwiithw  the  publication  in  which  yoa  uw 
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The  bichett   iMtursl  Ooldrn 

Yellow    color,    delicious    in- 
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Holstein  Bolls  Beady  For  Senrice 

Two  ara  oomLiu  two  jears  old.  on«  three  )ean.  Het- 
ur  •«•  UMia  Imtlc  •■•  the  alie  and  mllKiiii;  aMIIiv 
af  daw  aad  tli*  raaiarkaUa  «l>n  the  i Mir  cnr  1i 
MatliK.  Tbcr  ban  been  ralae<l  un(l«-r  tileal  f.nt!!- 
tlan>  and  are  prtrad  rtctat.  IM.l'lkll.YN  FAitU. 
ralrrlaw    VUlaca    (near   Norrlatown).    Pa. 
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REGISTEkED  HOLSTEINS 

40  beifrr  ralrea.  1  to  10 
mm.  old.  tM  to  tlZS  aarb 
or  Iba  lot  fnr  tlOO  aarh.  V 
pranddauichterv  of  KIna  nf 
ri.ntlain.  1  t»>  3  yrm.  oM 
bred  ir.  other  re».  helferi. 
M  rer.  Nills.  S  In  1»  moa 
old.  Iter  r'lws.  titah-rrade 
cowa  and  ino  hiah-rradc  l- 
rr.  old  tieifcra  due  to 
rre«hen  th.<i  winter  H 
Holst^in  hfiif^  cfilTMi-  Atoe  t7 
Rt.  ermsf  Kmcof  Pni^aam 

I.  C.   Raaaa*.  Tally.  N.  Y. 


Strong  colonies  with  young  queens 
can  be  depended  upon  to  go  thru 
any  winter  out  of  doors  if  they  have 
sufficient  stores  and  are  properly  pro- 
tected. There  should  be  thirty 
pounds  of  honey  In  every  ten-frame 
hive.  That  means  that  nix  frames 
should  be  pretty  well  filled.  It  Is 
better  to  examine  the  frames  than 
to  weigh  the  hives  because  old 
frames  are  certain  to  be  heavier  than 
those  which  have  been  used  only  a 
season  or  two,  as  more  wax  will  have 
been  stuck  onto  them.  It  is  best  to 
have  all  the  honey  in  the  center  of 
the  hive  where  the  bees  cluster. 

The  average  farmer  as  well  as 
most  fruit  growers  winter  their  bees 
In  the  open.  This  can  be  done  safely 
if  ten-frame  hives  are  used.  Eight 
frame  hives  are  too  small  unless  the 
double  walled  kind  is  used.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  location.  Bees  are 
bound  to  suffer,  no  matter  how  well 
packed,  if  the  hives  are  exposed  to 
high  winds.  The  best  place  for  them 
is  the  southerly  side  of  a  wall  or 
building,  unless  their  is  a  grove  of 
trees  to  break  the  wind. 

A  good  way  to  Insulate  a  ten-frame 
hive  against  the  cold  is  to  substitute 
dummy  frames  filled  with  chaff  for 
the  two  outside  frames,  thus  confin- 
ing the  bees  to  eight  frames  and 
keeping  them  away  from  the  walls. 
Then  the  hive  may  be  wrapped  in 
building  paper  tied  In  place  with 
cord,  or  a  light  board  frame  may  be 
built  around  It  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  hive  and  the  frame  filled 
with  leaves,  straw,  planer  shavings, 
or  pine  needles.  Of  course  the  open- 
ing must  not  be  covered.  Amateurs 
often  make  this  opening  too  small. 
The  bees  need  fresh  air.  Cold  Is  not 
so  detrimental  as  dampness.  Open- 
ings three-eights  of  an  inch  high 
are  best.  They  may  be  contracted 
lengthwise  as  seems  desirable,  pre- 
ferably to  five  or  six  Inches. 

,  Mr.  J.  P.  Coburn,  of  Massachusetts 
has  devised  a  rather  easy  way  of 
packing  his  hives  for  winter.  He  has 
an  outside  case  which  goes  over  the 
hive,  with  about  two  Inches  to  spare. 
At  the  bottom  on  each  side  a  light 
detachable  board  Is  arranged  to 
cover  t'i*e  opening.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  walls  Is  filled  with 
chaff,  sawdust,  or  some  other  insu- 
lating material.  When  spring  comes 
a  box  with  a  handle  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  outside  hive  and  the 
boards  removed,   allowing  the   pack- 
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In  the  Middle  States  it  is  a  com- 
mon plan  to  put  on  a  cover  early 
in  the  fall  and  to  allow  the  bees  to 
make  it  tight.  This  is  called  sealing 
up  the  hive.  It  is  not  a  practice 
which  gives  satisfaction  near  the 
coast,  or  where  much  dampness  is 
found.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  much 
better  to  pack  the  bees  for  winter 
Just  as  described  above. 

Bees  can  endure  a  great  amount 
of  dry  cold  if  the  cluster  is  large,  but 
the  colder  the  hive  gets,  the  more 
stores  they  will  consume.  The  bees 
become  very  active  when  they  begin 
to  feel  the  cold,  and  commence  to 
drive  their  wings  at  great  speed, 
thus  creating  a  current  of  warm  air 
In  the  hive.  The  more  energetically 
they  carry  on  this  fanning,  however, 
the  more  they  eat.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, it  Is  economy  to  make  the  hive 
snug  in  order  that  the  bees  may  be 
kept  as  near  dormant  as  possible. 

The  more  honey  that  is  left  In 
spring  the  quicker  the  bees  will  get 
to  work.  It  Is  when  brood  rearing 
commences  after  the  weather  begins 
to  get  warm  that  the  stores  disap- 
pear fastest. 

Out-door  wintering  is  especially 
advised  for  amateurs.  The  bees  are 
likely  to  come  thru  the  winter  much 
better  than  in  the  cellar.  Neither 
is  the  practice  of  putting  the  bees  in 
sheds  and  packing  hay  or  other  ma- 
terial around  them  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  hives  are  likely  to  be- 
come damp,  and  dampness  is  more 
fatal  to  bees  than  dry  cold.  They  are 
better  qff  on  their  summer  stands  If 
protected  from  the  wind  in  some 
way,  even  by  the  erection  of  a  tight 
board  fence. 

Making  bees  snug  for  winter  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  economy  this 
year.  The  more  honey  that  can  be 
produced,  the  less  sugar  will  be  re- 
quired. Moreover,  no  effort  must  be 
spared  to  get  the  bees  back  to  nor- 
mal numbers. 


mCREASINO  DAIRY  PRODUCTIOK 


I  made  the  statement  in  Washing- 
ton when  the  question  of  Increasing 
the  dairy  products  was  before  the 
Government,  that  the  dairy  products 
could  be  increased  20  percent  in 
clxty  days  any  time  if  it  was  worth 
while  and  profitable,  by  increased 
feeding  of  the  animals,  and  I  believe 
It  now,  but  this  can  only  b^  done 
with  anlm::ls  that  can  profitably  turn 
the  food  into  dairy  products,  and  It 
is  only    without    utter   disregard    to 

Ing  material  to  drop  into  the  recep-    cost  of  production  that  you  can  feed 

tacle. 


Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Few  eboire  bull  ealfea-A  enuiile  line  T"\mt 
cnv.4.  |>rl  ed  very  reMonaWe  In  efft-'t  ready  aale. 
Hull  ral  ea  frum  f.iio  A.  II.  oows.  vr  crwa  nr^w 
on  test  fit  Advanced  neclstn'.  Eirellent  OI'l'T- 
tuiiily  tj  found  a  heril  of  blsh  elaM  AjraLlren. 
Your   luqultica  and  tiut  to  tlie  farm  will   repay 


you. 


CKKSTMO-VT   FAItM 


SI'MtlUY.    PA. 


WE   WILL  GIVE  THE   USE  OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  tJirre  Te.ir«  tn  anv  n-fi^ T.*'.T.;e  farnifr  wjm     Kl<«lie<     to 
Ucpnxa  bla  bard.  llu.-. 


hill   Farm.  Ciiarlt  >n.  MaM. 


FOP  -". 

of' 

pe' 


''EG.  HOLSTCIN   BULL  CALVES,  from 

ilafna    >\  r  !<•   i'^T   I-ri  ^*.    f  l--iirr-^   and 
■  r  M.   rnirienlin.    W..' f.  i:  rrc.    I'a. 


Ra«'<ttrcd   Holitetn   Fricila*  Catlla  Sana  of  the  great 

)■  :!  i.riif    .<ilr    Vili!.'<M.    a    r;    Ih.    Iiu'.l.    f.  r   »..v. 
Mil  i..MII>    K.    It.\.-'i:  :'>AII.    I.iv:estcnn.    I'a- 


Naforally  Homleta  Rt«.  Holatein  Pall  Calvei  tlOO  ua: 
bulla  lit  for  gervire  »l."n  \v.<  I'jialoii  for  rtamp. 
HOIIM.ESH  H01.^<TI:I^■  K.V!:-M!<,  rUr'..<  Summit.  Pa. 

AvTshire  Bull  Calves     ^^  'J^,™'^"' 

'nollEUT  TFMl-I.FroN  *  .«ON.   It  STt.il.   PA. 


n  afiitarad      Halitem 


aad      Ooamiey       b'i!i«    ffm 

•-al***    To    ferrlrnfth'*    upe.     f.o    in^nr*'*    In    »he   hTd 

nriNVT\rrAns    farms.    R.    n     l.    Harri«hurit.    Pa 

•0-_  ATP  TNiTs  f"'  '"le.  S  montln  old.  elth- 
OCg.  U.  1.  \j.  ilgS  „  |».x.  Write  voiir  wiint» 
A.  J    Mantball.  Oakland  Farm,  WllManviport.  Pa.  R  1 


Oakhnrst  Farm  Ayrshires 


i.f   the    <!.' 

and   •tprin; 

UIY    I 


I't'-cnl      oTrrir.- 


■I  .1    stLiins.      l>f*'l    t'l    frc5li*-n    tLl?    w. liter 
In  •■iiir  ''<  a   lii.h'ClaM  lull 
It)WKIt    *    Kd.N.         Auburn.    N.    Y. 


Grand    Indivirtuitl    Bull.    10   aoatbt    old.    weifbl   700 

11.^      r«M'l'.    I"     "-r.KV       lurn'-*   reeord   S**  !*'»   llw    hut 
trr  '    t^iif'i  fLii-*  t  ri  "crd  :;.'(  I"  llis.   .it   4   \r»r«.    I*r-'e 
J. -.nil         Tn*    *»»!.■-    I>.iii>    >i«riii.        W)«Iij>lni:.    Pa. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  "y.,  ^^H,?,, 


bra<l     aire 
-rj<"f     big 
.rilu  in-;     •••«■      IlrsTifullv     mirKed.     Sclendid     In- 
dirldual.f.  fiO  up.   ilru»nrrurt  Fannj.   Mi'<Jraw.  N.   Y". 


»  «lred  l>T  fllio 
Si:in.t'  f'T  »»le. 
KFVN>;i>Y  k.  SONS,  tauter.  Bradf.rd  Co  .  Pa. 


Milkin?  Shorthorns  r;i;.'u\'','i  s.:,n.r.r.r«ie 

<•    M. 


Many  times.  tho,  the  bees  are 
nicely  wintered  in  hives,  the  bodies 
of  which  are  simply  protected  by 
water  proof  black  paper  folded 
around  the  sides  and  held  in  place 
by  strips  of  lath  tacked  along  the 
edges.  Extra  protection  is  given  by 
putting  newspaper  Inside  the  heav- 
ier paper. 

Probably  the  most  Important  point 
about  protecting  bees  for  winter  is 
to  have  them  well  covered.  In  actual 
iruetice  there  i.s  n3  better  way  than 
to  put  on  a  super.  ov<  r  the  bottom  of 
which  a  square  of  burlap  has  been 
t;.cked.  This  burlap  should  be  loose, 
so  that  there  wiU  be  room  for  two 
or  more  platen;  of  can<!y  undern-uth 
it.  After  being  put  on  tho  hive  the 
super  should  be  tilled  with  seme  ab- 
sorbent   m::tcrial.     Planer    shavings 


scrubs  the  present  high  priced 
grains.  I  am  convinced,  and  I  have 
seen  evidence  of  it  time  after  thnc, 
that  you  can  take  tho  average  scrub 
herd  and  increase  tho  production 
more  than  CO  percent  In  two  genera- 
tions and  do  It  on  the  same  feed  that 
the  scrubs  had.  This  is  not  rtrangc 
when  you  stop  to  think  abor.t  It.  It 
is  simply  increasing  the  production 
by  more  efficient  rcachhiery  and 
these  cows  are  simply  rii;'.iins  m^" 
chines.  What  worries  n'.e  is  that  S'J 
many  thousands  of  our  farmers  will 
w:iste  their  time  ar.d  effort  In  Inef- 
ficient marhinery  for  d  li-iff  their 
work. — D.  D.  Aitkcn. 


i:» e.«1»  Pure  ""d  Ourmsey  cows,  heifers. 

ior  Nile —  jp,,  „!,,,  (Miiii 

r.lVFKVIFW   FAIJMS.        SWAIITTIMOIIK.   PA. 


0.  I.  C.  BraadUf  ttaek.  FIft  and  aiatura  ttoek.  Bftd 

f. -»)    r^rl^ered    bonr.    J'mnlta    Winner      l*rlre«    rea. 
F!i''!*a«W'n  riaran'eed.  ciunrty  Far   »,  Pr  <!■ -i    N   T. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

»li"V      n     f-'milh    *    Son. 


Nearly   ready  for  •rr'loe. 

With    a'l    ri""''i«     f"''   •" 

Cr^nrill.'    S'::  'Tntf.       Pa. 


BERKSHIRE^    AND    CHESTER    WHITES    All    •«••. 

for   wie:   write    *-"jr   intif«:    »■»■   <^n    filrf»*i'   y-'ti. 
TWIN    ItltOdK    FAUM.         M:«-\II.I.F      PA. 


Ra|.  0.  I.  C.  tad  C.  W.   Fits.  Brad  tUti  aid  •«>■ 

Sat'iTa'^l-'n    and    aafa    dellvary    (uaranteeit 
lOTTN    I       V\V    nORN,  TROT.    PA. 


Among  the  Insects  that  threaten 
the  peach  Industry  of  Delaware  is 
the  Oriental  Peach  .Moth.  During 
two   men    who   nearly    covered 


1918 


Oriental 


are  about  the  best,  but  pine  needles,    Delaware  in   soaroh  of  tlit! 

Peach  Moth,  found  som«'  injury  tHai 


leaves  or  hay  may  be  used.  A  tight 
cover,  preferably  a  telescope  cover, 
3hon!d  be  over  the  top.  Much  moist- 
ure is  thrown  off  by  the  bees,  and  if 
it  can  escape  and  be  abKorbed  above 
th(-  cluster,  the  hive  will  be  much 
drier  than  when  a  tight  board  cover- 
ing Is  placed  on  the  hive  bo<'y. 


might  have  been  caused  by  this  in- 
sect, altho  the  Insect  Itself  was  not 
found.  During  the  past  season  the 
northern  end  of  the  state  w.is  again 
insiicrted  by  graduates  of  Delaware 
Cnllege.  who  found  some  suspicious 
|„),.^v  b-t  r-'''ed   tT  find  the  insect. 


November  22,   1919. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Cumberland  County,  Shiloh.  X.  J., 
Oct.  29. — ('orn  is  being  husked  and 
some  growers  are  paying  as  high  as 
8  and  10  cents  per  bushel  for  having 
it  husked.  If  a  tenant  fariiuT,  liiat 
is  the  .same  as  IG  or  20  cents  a  busli- 
el  for  the  ti'iiant  pays  for  tho  husk- 
ing of  tho  laiK'.lord's  share.  Then  it 
taltes  two  bushclH  of  cans  to  make 
one  of  shelled  corn.  Thus  it  costs 
the  tenant  40  cents  o:i  every  bushel 
of  his  corn  to  iiay  ft;r  the  liiisking 
alone.  Some  city  folks  inuy  lliiiik  it 
does  not  cost  much  to  raise  a  crop. 
We  have  had  no  killing  fros'.t.  Many 
rpeople  cannot  (ind  enough  ;:pples  to 
eat.  or  for  a  dish  of  sauce,  or  a  pie. 
It  is  the  first  year  in  my  remem- 
brance there  wore  not  apples.  anil 
apples  to  spare.  Cider  is  40  cents  u 
gallon;  apples.  $4  a  hamper.  Men 
who  have  been  in  tho  habit  of  plac- 
ing 40  baskets  in  cold  storage  have 
not  four  baskets  this  season.  Kciffer 
pears  are  bringing  90  cents  a  bask- 
et   n  the  orchard. 

.vlany  many  piggeries  have  lost 
their  inmates.  Sweet  potatoes,  firsts, 
jlaO;    seconds.    90   cents. — (".   J.   S. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (.\C)  Bradford 
R.  D.  1..  Oct.  27. — No  killing  frost 
until  last  week  In  September.  Much 
rains  all  fall.  Cows  doing  well  ow- 
ing to  late  pasture.  Apples  very 
scarce;  potatoes  yielding  well  but 
rotting  bad.  Price.  $7  and  J8  per  bbl. 
Potatoes.  $1.50  bu.;  eggs,  75  cents; 
butter  ,  75c.  Very  little  plowing 
done.  Rainy  weather  retarding  out- 
siiie  work.  No  threshing  done  in  this 
township  yet. — R.  C  Fuller. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11. — 
Heavy  rains  and  winds  are  making 
Tery  disagreeable  weather  nowadays. 
Quite  a  few  potatoes  are  still  In  the 
ground.  November  10th  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  18  degrees  above 
zero,  but  today  It  Is  above  freez- 
ing. Winter  wheat  is  looking  good. 
The  Public  Market  at  Johnson  City 
Is  a  big  success.  Thusday  October  23, 
eg^s  sold  there  at  $1.15  per  dozen, 
owing  to  the  New  York  strike;  they 
ire  now  80  cents  per  dozen.  Apples 
«re  very  scarce  and  bring  most  any 
price.  7  5  cents  per  bushel  Is  being 
offered  for  elder  apples.  Butter  is  70 
cents  per  pound.  The  price  for  No- 
vember milk  remains  the  same  as  Oc- 
tober. The  trapping  season  has 
opened  and  trappers  are  thicker  than 
ever  before  owing  to  the  high  prices 
for  furs.  Feed  has  gone  up  again. 
Home  grown  peanuts  were  one  of  the 
new  offerings  at  the  Johnson  City 
Market  recently. — C.  H. 

Cumberland  County.  Pa.,  (S>  Nov. 
3. — Weather  warm  with  rain  most 
every  day  for  last  two  weeks.  Corn 
a  good  crop,  mostly  cut.  A  lot  of 
•oft  corn.  Pall  grain  looking  good 
with  a  large  acreage.  A  large  crop 
of  apples  In  this  section  but  are  not 
keeping.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop  sell- 
ing around  $1.50  per  bushel.  Apples. 
11,25  per  bushel.  Cabbage  plentiful 
Mlllng  around  1\  cents  per  pound, 
plenty  of  pasture.  Young  grass  In 
wheat  coming  nicely.  Farmers  are 
well  supplieil  with  live  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Quite  a  few  sales,  but  are 
not  going  as  good  as  they  did  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  Lots  of 
farms  changing  owners  and  some 
large  profits  realized  on  farms  that 
were  sold  a  year  or  two  ago.  Wheat, 
12.15  per  bushel;  rye,  $1.35  per 
bushel;  oats,  65  cents  per  bushel; 
«orn,  $2  per  bushel.  Butter.  48  to 
SO  cents.  Eggs.  65  cents.  Lard,  25 
cents. — M.  H.  Warner. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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DELAWARE  STATE  CORN  SHOW 


The  13th  Annual  State  Corn  Show 
will  be  held  In  Dover,  December  16th 
to  18th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Delaware  Corn  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Plans  are  being  made  to  make 
tbis  the  most  Interesting  and  In- 
rtructive  exhibition  yet  held  by  the 
Association.  In  addition  to  several 
bundred  dollars  In  prizes  which  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  samples  of 
corn  and  small  grain  exhibited  by 
farmers  of  the  state,  the  Association 
opens  one  class  to  the  world  at  large. 
Any  corn  grower  of  the  United  States 
'»  eligible  to  enter  this  class  without 
entry  fee.  Premiums  will  be  given 
'or  the  10  ears  of  corn  shelling  the 
■nost  grain  by  weight.  These  will 
be  Judged  on  weight  of  grain  alone 
'"d  not  by  score  card  points.  First 
Prize,  $10  gold;  second  prize,  $5; 
third  prize,  $3.  Applications  for  en- 
'T  should  be  made  to  A.  R.  Gran- 
^m.  Secretary,  Newark,  Delaware, 
'*«for«  December  10th,  1»19. 
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Need  Help-yi^^^-^ 

Offset  winter  conditions — get  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest — supply  the  natural  ele- 
ments that  stimulate  egg-making. 


//' 


'/ 

^1 


Dr.  LeGear*s  Poultry  Prescription  is  especially 
prepared  to  insure  the  vigor  and  vitality  so  necessary 
to  thrifty,  profitable  winter  laying.  Thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  bank  on  feeding  this  remedy  for  big- 
ger winter  egg  yields. 

Better  Laying  Guaranteed 

Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Prescription  is  the  best  conditioner  and 
tonic  that  you  c:in  provide  for  yuur  flock.  It  positively  makes  your 
hens  lay  more  eggs  and  gain  most  in  flesh  from  the  feed  consumed. 
For  twenty-seven  years  a  practicing  graduate  veterinarian.  Dr.  L.  D. 
LeGear  propounds  his  own  prescriptions  and  guarantees  results. 
Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee  by  over  40,000  dealers — never  by 
peddlers.    See  your  dealer  today. 


Get  New  Stock  and 
Poultry  Book 

Just  completed.  128  pages.  A  most 
coinprchcn.sivc  trcatiiC  on  the  care 
and  iriMtnient  of  Stock  and  Pmdtry. 
Written  by  Dr.  LeGear  after  27 
yr.irs  experience  as  a  practicing 
gradiMte  veterinary  surgeon  ;iiid  poul- 
try ex|>ert.  Scud  10c  f<»  us  today, 
—  »vc  will  mail  it  pustpaid. 


Dr.  LeGear'a 
Lice  KiUer  (Powder) 

rids  your  flock  quickly 
of  lice,  protects  chicks, 
etc  • 


Dr.  LaGear'a 
Diarrhoea  Tabids 

keeps  chicks  in  normal 
condition,  regulates 
bowels  and  system. 


Dr.  LeGear'a 
Slock  Powders 

produce  perfect  di^'cst ion, 
drive  out  worms,  increase 
growth  and   production. 


r\ 
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Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Company 

747  Howard  StrMt  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.LeGear^ 

Poultry  Prescriptioi 
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Bargain  in  Berkshires 

In  order  to  reduo«  our  herd  Wt  aro  nfferlnjt 
lirrH]  »■>«».  IhMira  rt>»(tr  for  ■rr\ice,  hosr  sn'l  s<>w 
pui  t>f  all  a«:m  at  prtces  that  will  rfT<'<-t  a  ri^i'ly 
•ftl«L  If  you  wtali  Co  lacreftM  rour  btrtl  or  f'Huid 
A  herd  of  Berkataln*.  w«  offer  you  »■  •inHl^at 
oiifvirtiinUr.  Your  Inqutrleoi  or  rlalt  wtll  amply 
rei*«y    >mu.      CER8TMOXT    YKWVL.    Huntxirv     1'^ 


HAMPSHIRES 

IMss  auT  ftjir.  br#<l  gllu,  fn<« 
rirriil«r  I,orf.sT  I.AWN 
KAKM.  nird  InlUnd.  Boi 
S.    I.«nr.    f.>  .   P» 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 


I  »rf»*IK|»T         »  n  d 

()  r  I  "  n  Chfrrr 
Klnic  brtT-'*liiiif  WeinUfU  ['iK*  and  srnlre  Nwiri. 
KARI.     I>      .SIII.VKIt.  THE     UE.N   MOOIl     KAIL-M. 

■n>WANI>A.     PA. 


TARRTMOOR      BERKSHIRES 

Qa«lttT  UrawUihMM  rrnllflnary 

W«    miarsntM    utliftrtioo. 
n«h»     E.    AUlMoti.      WrtEbUlown.    P».      B»ll    Pbone 


miDrkr*    Plf^Q     \^n^\  (or  fi4»  aal  quality,  6 

uuivu\«  riuo  lo  ,0  ^t«  old.  lis  f.rh. 

H.  EI).  BARCLAY,        R   l>.  No.  1.  SomCTsrt.  P». 


RESISTERED    0.    I.    C.    \^mrt    Bmt    tar    Ml*.    Mn 
DrMdw        Al»>    hnnkln(    ordan    for    Aiu      uid    HttM. 

pi«>.  Ba.Nj.  n    Rtm.Ki>os.  HooMd«i«.  p>.  r.  s. 


TW....A  T»..»»      I^*!!     1^"    1*     f«mi»r»'     price* 

Iniroc-Jersey  p„i,crf«i  indTw*  ot  wo-i  imw 

.SLATT    RIDOB   FAJIM,  Box   5.        Palmyra.    P». 


Dane*,  all  in.  VawliM  •■«  Fall  jrMrliaf  War  aa4 
rail  boara.  Fall  fllu.  I>f«l  for  Ant  .  f'l*  "n"!  f><^ 
8[>rln«  fi«».  •    aai.   I    D    Jaekion    R.   10    V    Wrrt.  O 


Chester  Whites  "^  'fJ„.'X.'^     ""^ 

ABCADIA  rASM.      BOX  D.      BALLT.  PA. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

The  World'a  Graod  Cbamploo  bard.  wlnnliK 
twira  ai  man;  (lr«  irirM  at  IL«  Natumal  o  r  C 
Chow  aa  all  oUwr  brfi»il»r«  imi  tmrMli.r.  •  •  .war 
TA'\  h»fnf  tba  fJrin.l  i  biiTii'i  n  Kir  A  •■  'ur 
hrril  hu  h<i«n  iiudrraa(r<l  at  all  ihr  Ma  ran  for 
tb*  ra^t  t>o  raara  Suxk  of  all  \i*t  tot  Ml*.  Oat 
our  nUlu«.     t'randaU'a  PrI/a  lloca.  Can  Cltr.   UlciL 


REGISTERED  DUROG-JERSEY  PIGS 

tlO     aarli     whUa     tl  <>r     laxt.     all    frnm     Importad 
Bnulbam     ttork.     iwna     hattar.       BanniB*     IB     brad 
(ilti.    irrTira    hoar*,    hroxl    sow*   and   aprlnc    p\t*- 
C.   W.   ElIU,  Jr.,  lUpla  l-»wo  Farm.  Cortland.   N.   T. 


Fashkm  Herd  of  Bif  Type  Poland  Chims 

.siruu  l.ir«  r»»rtT  for  arrrlnr.  fit  to  brad  wrll  hr«l 
(;»rit»  Mr.- 1  h\  <;i«nl  Sm.ioth  W.m-ler  ami  Ohin  Kin( 
ind.  out  I.f  700  and  KOO  Ih  »>iiv  Al-i  trand  Lit 
Kail  pikH,  Mine  brKriiim  It.-ikln.;  ..rdrt.s  (or  N.>t.  de- 
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VeteriQarp 

I  Conauctad  by  W.  C.  F>ir,  V.  S. 

I       Advice  thru  this  departracni  Is  free  to  our  »ul>- 

I    icrlbera.  K»cb  communk-uUou  shouiU  Rtato  liistury 

I    and  aymptouui  of  the  ra^e  hi  fijl;  also  ttir  unirc 

aud  Addrew  of  wrtler.    liiiiUla  ouly  «lil   be  ptili- 

;    llHlied.    Werannot  m*ko  rrply  by  mall.    Tlii.'^  H 

on<i  ot  the  moat  valuable  columiu  of  the  paper  mkI 

we  liivtte  readen  to  make  luw  o(  It.  ("Ilppliies  froii 

I    tliirt  coliiiTin.   when   properly  preser\'ed  and  t-Inssl- 

I    fled,    make   one   of    the    mont    valuable   mcdlcul 

'    tympoflluiiu  a  farmcr-itockman  caa  ubtalD.       t 


Bruised  Stifle. — About  a  week  or 
ten  (lays  ago  my  horse  slipped  on  ce- 
ment floor  and  fell,  he  bruised  and 
..lightly  cut  stifle  joint.  Since  the  ac- 
cident he  holds  up  foot  and  is  seem- 
ingly in  considerable  pain.  What  had 
I  better  apply?  M.  Y.,  Waymart. 
Pa. — Besides  being  badly  bruised, 
you  have  an  infected  wound.  Wash 
the  paits  with  soap  and  water,  then 
paint  the  sore  and  bruised  parts  with 
tincture  of  iodine  one  part  and  two 
parts  glycerine  every  day  or  two. 
Dissolve  \  lb.  acetate  of  lead  in  one 
gallon  of  cold  water  and  wet  bruised 
parts  3  times  a  day.  The  stifle  Joint 
of  horse  corresponds  closely  to  the 
knee  of  man,  therefore  you  can  reaii- 
ily  understand  it  should  have  close 
attention,  for  if  neglected  the  Joint 
may  be  left  stiffened  for  life.  After 
the  wound  is  healed,  gentle  hand 
rubbing  will  have  good  effect. 

Sprained  Hock.— -We  have  a  four- 
year-old  draft  horse  that  slipped 
while  hauling  load  up  a  hill,  since 
then  his  knee  Joint  on  right  hind  leg 
has  been  hot  and  swollen  and  he 
travels  some  lame.  Have  examined 
Uiiu  closely.  And  no  other  part  of  leg 
which  is  seemingly  tender.  J.  H.  A., 
Meadville,  Pa. — If  the  joint  is  very 
hot  and  tender,  foment  it  with  warm 
water  3  times  a  day,  20  or  30 
minutes  each  time,  then  apply  one 
part  turpentine,  one  part  aqua  am- 
monia and  3  parts  olive  oil  twice 
daily.  It  is  perhaps  needless  for  me 
to  say  that  the  horse  should  have  2 
or  3  weeks  rest,  or  be  rested  until 
he  travels  sound. 

Indigestion.    —     Rheumatism.    — 
Tuberculosis. — Last     Spring     I     pur- 
chased a  thorobred  Guernsey  bull  at 
which   time   he   was  in   low   flesh.      I 
commenced  feeding  him  three  quarts 
meal  and   bran  each   day,   he  ran   in 
good   pasture  all  summer.      Recently 
he    has    become    very    lame    in    both 
front    legs    which    are    considerably 
swollen  from  hoof  to  shoulder.  Each 
fore  leg  bows  out  side-ways  and   ho 
can  hardly  walk.     What  is  the  cause, 
and  is  there  any  remedy  for  his  ail- 
ment?     A    reply   in   your   veterinary 
column  will   be    greatly    appreciated 
by  the  writer  and  doubtless  by  other 
readers  of   your   paper.      S.   E..   Ver- 
•>on.    Pa. — If    I  owned    your     bull     I 
would   at  once  ascertain   whether  or 
•ii)t,    he   was   free   from    tuberculosis, 
therefore  he  should   be    tested    with 
tuberculin,  not  only  once,  but   twice 
within    a    few    weeks,      providing  he 
shows  no   reaction   to  flrst  test.  You 
forgot   to   state   his  age.      His   bones 
may   perhays   be   diseased,      if   so   he 
will  not   recover.      His    food     supply 
should   be  changed.  Give    him    Fow- 
ler's Solution   of   Arsenic   in   feed   or 
in  drinking  water  3  times  a  day.  the 
dose  for  bull  weighing  8  or  10  hun- 
dred   pounds   is   *   ounce.      Give   him 
30     grains     potassium      iodide     twice 
daily.     He  should  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
dry,    well    ventilated   stable    and     be 
well   fed   on   grain,      mixed   hay  and 
■some  roots. 

Ringworm. — I  have  two  yearling 
heifers  that  are  troubled  with  some 
Hore  patches  on  skin  around  the  head 
and  neck.  The  skin  is  dry  rough  and 
both  are  inclined  to  rub  themselves. 
The  two  run  together!  these  sores 
were  first  noticed  on  one  and  In  30 
days  the  other  became  diseased.  I 
have  applied  coal-far  disinfectant, 
but  It  falls  to  stop  the  Itchiness.  I 
forgot  to  say  the  hair  drops  out. 
leaving  the  patch  bald.  H.  K.  P.. 
Vernon.  Pa. — As  soon  as  you  succeed 
in  killing  the  ringworm  parasites 
your  heifers  will  get  well.  One  of 
the  best  known  remedies  for  this  ail- 
ment is  iodine.  Paint  sore  parts 
every  day  or  two  with  tincture  of  io- 
dine anil  your  heifers  will  soon  re- 
cover. To  start  the  hair,  apply  vase- 
line once  a  day. 


Will  the  livestock  producer  benefit 

by  the  proposed  Kenyon  and 

Kendrick  bills? 

Practical  men  in  the  industry  at  a  hearing  in  Washington,  say  NC 


Down  in  Washington,  as  you  know, 
they  are  considering  a  plan  of  licens- 
ing the  packing  industry  and  putting 
it  under  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
ment official — 

A  political  appointee  with  the  power 
to  experiment  as  he  chooses  with 
this  vital  business. 

*       *       * 

How  will  your  brother  stockmen  and 

feeders  like  that? 

Recently  a  number  of  them  went  to 

Washington   to   give   their  opinions. 

What  follows  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 

testimony: 

Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Livestock  Producer, 
Kingsville,  Texas,  testified  that — 
"I  contend  and  believe  that  the  producer 
of  livestock  who  conducts  his  business 
properly  has  nothing  whatever  to  fear 
from  the  packers.  He  needs  the  packers 
to  prepare  his  product  for  the  market  and 
to  distribute  it.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
packers,  the  production  of  livestock 
could  not  exist  as  an  industry.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  licensing  system 
and  the  talcing  of  the  stock  yards  away 
from  the  packers  and  the  taking  of  the 
refrigerator  cars  away  from  them,  the 
ownership  away  from  these  men  and  the 
management  away  from  them  is  going 
to  help." 

D.  B,  Zimmerman,  Cattle  Raiser, 
Somerset,  Pa.,  said  that  - 

"I  believe  that  if  we  should  hamper  any 
of  the  packing  ind  stries  at  the  present 
time  by  any  legislation,  wc  would  be 
hurting  the  produc  rs*  cmd  consumers' 
best  interests.  I  have  read  both  the 
bills  before  this  committee  which  pro- 
posed to  regulate  .le  packing  industry 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  th  would  b 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  "  the 
cattle  growers  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  meat  consumers." 


Horace    Wilson,    Washington    Court 

House,  Ohio,  stated  that — 
"The  objection*  that  I  have  at  this  time 
came  from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of 
supervision  the  last  two  years  and  in- 
convenience we  have  been  put  to  when 
shipping  stock  or  feed  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  We  have  got  very  poor  serv- 
ice, and  on  the  average  it  took  double 
the  time  to  get  it  to  and  from  where  we 
wanted  it.  For  that  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  government  control." 

J.  G.  Imboden,  Decatur,  Illinois,  tea-  ' 

tified  that— 
"1  am  opposed  to  the  bills  as  now  intro- 
duced. ...  I  think  the  discussirm 
of  our  present  system  of  handling  will 
cripple  the  industry  to  some  extent.  .  . 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  bill  whereby 
cither  the  producer  or  the  consumer  is 
benefited  by  it.  It  will  not  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  and  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  operating." 

Scores  of  similar  statements  from  the 
testimony  of  producers,  farmers  and 
feeders  all  over  the  country  could  be 
quoted  if  space  would  permit. 
*       «       * 

Do  you  wan  t  the  packing  industry  under 
an  inexperienced  political  appointee? 
The  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 
packer  are  mutual.  If  radical  legis- 
lation should  upset  and  disorganize 
this  high  efficiency  of  the  packing 
industry,  the  producer  would  be  hit 
as  hard  as  the  packer. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  packing  business 
will  be  materially  increased  by  such 
legislation.  The  packer's  profit — a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  all 
sources — could  not  take  care  of  such 
increases,  which  would  necessarily 
be  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  pro- 
ducers or  higher  prices  to  retailers. 


Swift  &  Company  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  summary  of  the  testimony 
of  the  livemock  producars  at  the  hearing  in  Washington.  Write 
for  a  copy.    Address  Swift  &  Company,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  moi*  than  30,000  shareholdcra 


"It  may  surprise  you  to  learn." 
says  F.  W.  Fenn  in  The  American 
Magazine,  "that  the  fanners  are  the 
greatest  truck  users  in  the  country. 
Last  year  over  78,000  trucks  were 
used  in  hauling  farm  products, 
whereas  the  manufacturers  iined  only 
6.5.000  and  the  retailers  fi4.ono." 
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Horse   Blankets 

that  Wear  Like  Iron 

Don't  leave  your  horse  exposed. 
Give  him  perfect  protection  with 
a  5A  Storm  Kinc  Horse  Blanket— a  blanket 
with  weight,  style,  warmth,  and  strengtn. 
5A  Storm  Kinc  Blankets  are  known  the  laaa 
ovtr,  are  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest, 
twisted  yarn  and  fashioned  by  workmen  who 
are  craftsmen  at  their  business.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  5A.  I.ook  for  the  5A  trade  mark. 

WM.  AYRES  A.  SONS,  Philadelphia 
Makers  of  5 A  Motor  Robes. 
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Warm  shod 


dry  shod— 
clean  shod 


The  new  "U.  S."  Walrus  means  all  three 


H 


ERE  at  last  is  the  overshoe  that  combines 
all  the  qualities  you've  always  wanted! 
Look  it  over — it's  the  new    U.  S.    Walrus. 


clean  shod  with  the    U.  S.    Walrus, 
it's  the  farmers'  ideal  overshoe. 


In  every  way. 


It's  an  all-rubber  overshoe  that's  absolutely 
waterproof.  It's  got  a  warm,  snug-fitting  fleece 
lining.  It's  convenient  because  you  slip  it  right 
over  your  leather  shoes — then  push  it  off  with  your 
toe  when  you're  through. 

Best  of  all,  the  U.  S.  Walrus  csm  heinalantly 
cleaned.  You  can  work  for  hours  in  the  stickiest 
barnyard  mire;  then  a  pail  of  water  or  a  rinse  at  the 
pump  washes  the  U.  S.  Walrus  clean — removes 
every  trace  of  mud  from  its  smooth  rubber  surface. 


The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  U.  S. 
nis  are  backed  up  by  real  strength.  A  staff 
of  experts  have  designed  it — have  made  it  an 
overshoe  that  is  built  to  last.  At  every 
single  point  where  the  wear  is  hardest, 
the    U.  S.    Walrus  is  heavily  reinforced. 

Your  feet  will  always  be  warm — dry — 


Wal- 


Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you   the  new 
U.  S.    Walrus.    After  you've  worn  a  pair  for  a  day 
or  so,  you'll  realize  why  they're  fast  becoming  so 
popular  with  farmers  everywhere. 

Other  "  U,  5."  models— all  built  for 
the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  or  a  bootee  for  the 
wet  season,  a  "  rubber  "  for  general  use,  or  a  cloth- 
top  arctic — you  can  find  in  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear 
exactly  what  you  need.  Tough,  heavy  soles — special 
reinforcements  at  toe  and  heel  —  and  always  the 
highest  quality  rubber — these  {wints  are 
winning  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear  thousands 
2^        of  new  friends  every  year. 

Look  for  the  U.  S.  Seal  —  it  means 
solid  wear  and  long  service  for  your 
money. 


"U.  S.  ••Arelici-Madeoftnow. 
Utht  csthmrreHf,  warm  and  com- 
fortabh  Reinlbrrrd  when  the 
wear  is  hardest.  In  one.  two,  four, 
and  aix  bucklem,  all  wei/thla  and 
mtMem. 
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United  States  Rubber  Company 
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heavv.  finest  quality  frit.  »ll  »'*ff_ 
For  wear  with  one-  andlwo-bucKie 
U.  S.     Per/ectiona. 
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Developing  Dairy  Industry  in  Delaware 

Local  Banks  Cooperate  fVith  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  Improving  Dairy  Cattle 


Witbln  a  period  of  five  years  t'.io  dairy  in- 
I'.iistry  la  Delaware  has  evolved  from  u  K.-iall 
croup  of  indifferent  fanners  main- 
taining a  few  mediocre  cows  on  a 
ration  of  corn  and  corn  fodder  to 
an  aggregate  of  organized  farmers 
intelligently  caring  for  highly 
bred  grade  and  pure  bred  herds. 

Cow  Testing  Associations  are 
Invaluable 

The  inception  of  this  develop- 
ment was  simultaneous  with  the 
advent  of  the  three  cow  testing 
associations  in  1915.  Each  asso- 
ciation comprises  twenty-six  far- 
mers who  co-operatively  employ 
a  trained  young  man  who  spends 
one  day  out  of  each  month  on  each  man's  farm, 
and  while  there  weighs  and  tests,  for  butterfat, 
the  milk  produced  by  each  cow,  weighs  the  feed 
consumed,  and  computes  the  herd  records  for  the 
month.  In  addition,  he  consults  with  the  far- 
mers incident  to  current  problems  such  as  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  general  care  of  the  herd. 

Pursuant  to  iho  completion  of  the  yearly  rec- 
ords of  the  association,  many  of  the  farmers  found 
that  many  of  their  cows  were  not  only  failing  to 
produce  a  profit,  but  some  were  actually  losing 
them  money.  A  process  of  culling  followed,  and 
since  the  tt'sting  associations  have  been  in  vogue, 
out  of  about  1.000  cows  tested  annually,  125  to 
150  unprofitable  animals  have  been  disposed  of 
each  year  and  sent  to  the  block.  These  cows 
are  being  replaced  by  high  grades  and  pure  breds 
c^  fast  as  the  owners  find  It  practicable. 

As  a  result  of  suggestions  made  by  the 
testers,  the  averuge  farmer  is  growing  one  or 
more  crops  on  his  farm  which  are  suitable  for 
feeding  the  dairy  herd,  and  he  has  supplemented 
l:i8  old  ration  of  corn  and  corn  fodder  with  cot- 
t  in  seed  meal,  bran,  ground  soybean  and  alfalfa, 
clover    and    soybean    hays. 

Altho  only  a  small  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  are  members  of  the  cow  testing  asso- 
clatlons,  yet  there  is  at  least  one  member  of  an 
Essociation  located  in  every  dairy 
community  of  the  state  whose  herd 
serves  as  demonstration  of  the  re- 
sults that  may  be  acquired  by  the 
use  of  improved  methods  in  the  man- 
cgement  of  the  herd.  This  desire 
far  better  herils  and  better  methods 
r.f  manas:ement  has  radiated  thru 
every  dairy  community  of  the  State. 

Local  Banks  Purchase  Cattle 
At  the  meetings  at  which  the 
farmers  gathered  to  discuss  current 
agricultural  problems,  especially  in 
reference  to  buying  better  breeding 
stock,  they  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  securing  the  type  of  stock 
which  they  desired.  It  was  impos- 
rlbie  for  them  to  buy  them  locally  in 
■  r  ifficient  number  to  be  of  any  great 
value  to  them,  but  it  was  found, 
rpon  Investigation,  that  well  bred, 
purebred  dairy  cattle  could  be 
secured  in  the  West  in  unlimited 
numbers    and    at    reasonable    prices. 


By  R.  O.  BAUSMAN 


Carload  of  Cows  Brought  from  Michigan  into  Delaware 


Two  of  the  local  banks  of  the  state,  both  of  which 
have  community-spirited  boards  of  directors,  upon 
hearing  of  the  proposed  project  agreed  to  buy  the 
cattle  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  farmers 
at  actual  cost.  Pursuant  to  this  proposal  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  of  which  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent  was  a  member,  to  go  to  Michigan 
to  purchase  the  cattle.  The  committee  found  the 
status  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Michigan  as  repre- 
sented, and  In  a  very  few  days  bad  purchased 
three  cur  loads  of  well  bred,  mature  cows.  The 
committee  secured  a  veterinarian  authorized  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  administer 
the  tuberculin  test. 

Upon  arriving  In  Delaware  the  cows  were 
divided,  a  lot  going  to  each  of  two  different  points 
where  they  were  put  on  exhibition.  The  Interest 
displayed  was  Indeed  gratifying,  and  In  a  very 
short  time  both  lots  were  disposed  of  among  the 
local  fanners.  Those  farmers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  cow  went  to  the  bank,  settled 
for  her  and  took  possession  of  his  treasure.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  great  many  Inquiries  were  re- 
ceived at  the  farm  bureau  office  relative  to  more 
of  this  type  of  cows,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
agricultural  agent,  upon  authority  of  the  same 
two  banks,  went  to  Michigan  and  purchased  two 
mere   car   loads   of   mature   cows   and    distributed 
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them  among  the  farmers  on  the  same  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  boys  and  girls  became 
interested  in  the  dairy  cattle  im- 
provement project,  and  as  a  result 
the  New  Castle  County  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Cattle 
Club  was  organized  and  the  banks 
purchased  a  car  load  of  thirty- 
eight  pure  bred  H  o  I  s  t  e  i  n  and 
Guernsey  heifer  calves  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of 
the  Club.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  Club  the  members  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Department  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
a  show  Is  held  where  the  animals 
are  exhibited  and  awards  are 
made  according  to  the  condition  and  size  of  the 
animal,  method  of  caring  for  it,  and  story  written. 
The  first  show  was  held  last  fall  at  the  Delaware 
State  Fair,  but  as  the  heifers  arc  now  springing, 
two  district  shows  were  held  this  fall  from  which 
the  six  champions  went  to  the  State  Fair  where 
they  formed  part  of  the  farm  bureau  exhibit  and 
again  went  Into  competition. 

Thru  this  project  100  pure  bred  cows,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $275.  and  25  pure  bred  heifer 
calves,  at  an  average  cost  of  $125  have  been 
transported  from  their  native  State  of  Michigan 
and  have  found  permanent  homes  on  Delaware 
farms. 

So  far  as  possible,  these  cows  have  been 
placed  one  on  a  farm,  and  in  each  case  has 
served  as  a  demonstration  of  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  pure  bred  dairy  cattle.  Many 
of  these  farmers  who  received  one  of  these  cows 
have  gone  out  to  dairy  centers  and  bought  pure 
bred  cows  and  many  times  a  high  class  pure  bred 
bull  on  their  own  initiative. 

Pure  Bred  Bull  Project 
Interest  is  now  concentrated  on  a  project, 
the  slogan  of  which  is  "A  pure  bred  bull  on  every 
farm."  According  to  this  project  which  was 
launched  by  the  State  Holstein-Frlesian  Associa- 
tion, the  breeders  of  pure  bred  cat- 
tle will  make  an  even  exchange  of 
pure  bred  bull  calves  for  mature 
scrub  and  grade  bulls.  This  is  a 
very  liberal  offer  on  ihe  part  of  the 
pure  bre:l  breeders,  but  they  are 
men  who  have  a  vision  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  pure  bred  dairy  in- 
dustry after  the  state  has  established 
its  reputation  as  a  center  for  high 
class  dairy  cattle.  Many  pure  bred 
bulls  are  being  bought  outright.  One 
of  the  main  achievements  of  the  pro- 
ject Is  a  consignment  sale  of  pure 
bred  bull  calves  at  which  22  pure 
bred  calves  supplanted  grade  and 
scrub  bulls  at  an  average  cost  of 
$108.  Before  this  project  is  Intact 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  ship 
Into  the  State  several  car  loads  of 
pure   bred    males. 

Milk  Producers  Organize 
To  assure  themselves  of  a  price 
whcreb  ■    fbey    can    produce    milk    at 
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a  reasonable  profit,  the  farmers  of  Delaware  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  have  perfected  twelve  local 
organizations  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  This  Association  comprises  7.000 
farmers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  southern  New 
Jersey.  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The  Executive 
<'ommittee  of  the  Association  meets  monthly  and 
acts  on  current  business. 

Test  for  Tuberculosis 
The  farmers  have  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  tuberculosis-free 
herds  and  supplying  the  public  with  healthful 
wholesome  milk,  and  are  gradually  accepting  th«' 
tuberculin  test  as  a  means  of  eradication  of  the 
disease.  Local  veterinarians  have  tested  a  great 
many  herds  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
<.f  Animal  Industry  has  detailed  a  veterinarian  to 
Delaware  to  promote  this  work  on  the  accredited 
herd  plan. 

County  Farm  Bureaus  Active  Organizations 
The  active  organizations  motivating  this 
•lairy  industry  improvement  project  in  Delaware 
are  the  county  farm  bureaus.  The  county  farm 
bureaus  are  permanent  agricultural  educational 
organizations  each  comprising  from  '.00  to  800 
farmers  and  farm  wives,  which  are  financed  and 
managed  by  the  Extension  Department  of  Del- 
aware College  and  the  United  States  Department 
(if  Agriculture,  co-operating. 

The  purposes  of  the  county 
farm  bureaus  are  to,  by  deiuonstru- 
tions,  show  the  farmers  and  farm 
wives  the  value  of  better  types  of 
live  stock  and  improved  methods  of 
live  stock  management;  the  value  of 
better  varieties  of  seeds  and  im- 
H)roved  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
proper  application  of  barn  yard 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers, 
the  value  of  labor  saving  methods 
and  machinery,  the  advantages  of 
labor  saving  devices  in  the  home,  the 
importance  of  conservation  of  food, 
clothing  and  health,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  better  churches,  schools  and 
rural   social    life. 

As    the    policies   of    the    county 
farm  bitreaus  become  understood  by 
the   Delaware   farmers  and   begin   to 
materialize,   an  era  of  greater  agri- 
cultural   production    and    better    liv- 
ing among   the  ruj-al  people  will  be 
eiperlenced.      Farmers    will    live    in 
l>etter  homes,  they  will  take  a  more 
active    part    in    the    affairs    of    the 
.state,  and  they  will  learn  to  know  their  neigh- 
iHjrs  in  the  town  and  the  townsfolk  will  learn  to 
know    the    farmers    and    their    many    preplexing 
problems.      The  county  farm  bureaus  are  the  med- 
ium which  will  perpetuate  and  permanently  seal 
the  bonds  of  co-operation  between  the  rural  and 
urban  people  in  Delaware. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

Tt  is  useless  tor  organized  labor  to  think  they 
have  the  power  to  hold  up  the  Government  and 
run  the  country  as  they  wish,  when  they  are 
setting  $6,  or  better  a  day  and  live  and  dress 
like  bankers. 

This  .so-called  high  cost  of  living  in  many 
cases  is  the  cost  of  high  living,  or  trying  to  live 
as  others  with  more  than  labor  Incomes. 

Should  farmers  not  work  more  than  the  8- 
liour  day,  then  indeed,  living  as  far  as  foods  go, 
would  be  much  higher,  as  farmers  average  near 
12  hours  a  day,  including  chores,  the  year  round, 
and  the  labor  of  children  and  women  is  not  often 
counted  in  production  of  farm  products. 

The  labor  income  on  many  farms  for  the 
whole  family  is  not  equal  to  that  obtained  by  a 
day  laborer.  Farmers  need  more  representation 
in  conventions  and  gatherings  such  as  met  in 
Washington  in  October,  and  business  men  belong- 
ing to  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  producer  of  foods  is  worthy  of 
his  hire"  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  class  of 
producers.  In  all  this  capital  and  labor  agita- 
tion, the  "Golden  Rule"  is  a  good  guide. — J.  N. 
Glover,  Union  Co.,  Pa. 


November  29,   1919. 

2. — It  can  be  handled  successfully  without 
special  equipment.  The  binder  and  the  grain 
stood  out  three  weeks,  and  the  sheaves,  altho 
lightly  bound,  cured  without  any  mold  or  taint, 
during  rainy  weather. 

3. — It  fits  well  In  the  rotation.  If  the  soys 
follow  corn  and  are  sown  the  first  week  in  June, 
the  Wilson  variety,  at  least,  will  mature  in  time 
(120  days)  to  sow  wheat  on  the  ground  at  the 
proper  date.  If  the  sheaves  are  carried  off.  the 
l)ean  stubble  can  l)e  dished  into  a  tine  seed  bed. 
without  plowing.  This  gives  an  advantage  over 
oats,  as  It  is  necessary  to  plow  the  oat  stubble 
when  tlie  ground  is  usually  hard  and  dry  to  fit 
the  land  for  wheat.  The  roots  and  stubble  of  the 
beans  al.so  add  fixed  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  the 
soil,  if  inoculation  is  successful. 

Compared  with  oats,  the  soys  yield  a  greater 
feeding  value  or  a  greater  cash  return,  than  an 
average  crop  of  this  small  grain.  Even  with  a 
ton  yield  of  six  bushel  per  acre,  we  ''^jroke  even." 
and  if  we  had  secured  four  bushels  more,  would 
have  had  a  good  income  as  general  crops  go. — U. 
L.  Scharring-Hausen. 


GROWmO,  HARVESTING  AND  THRESHING 
SOYBEANS 


The   soybean    is    recommended    as    :■    crop   to 


LABOR  AND  LIVING 


In  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  November  8. 
the  editorials  on  "Reduce  Public  Expenses"  and 
"Where  Does  The  Farmer  Stand?"  opened  some 
interesting  questions  for  discussion. 

Why  men  and  women  are  still  kept  at  govern- 
!:ient  Jobs  where^hey  are  really  not  needed  is  <me 
thing  too  costly  to  allow  for  a  day;  yet  there  are 
many   sinecures    both    In    the   atate   and    national 


Union  Stock  Yards,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  Where  Most  Eastern  Feeders  Arrive 

take  the  place  of  oats  In  the  rotation,  for  this 
section;  and  this  season  we  planted  an  acre  or 
so  to  see  what  it  would  do.  The  variety  chosen 
was  Wilson,  planted  June  16,  with  about  150  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  We  used  a  corn  planter  with 
special  bean  plates  to  put  the  crop  In.  The  seed 
was  inoculated  before  planting  with  a  commercial 
culture,  which  gave  nodules  on  the  roots  nearly 
as  large  as  peas.  The  beans  were  harrowed  just 
before  they  came  up.  as  Is  done  for  corn,  and 
cultivated  twice.  This  kept  them  clean.  We 
harvested  them  October  17.  with  a  grain  binder, 
which  worked  successfully.  At  this  time  most 
of  the  beans  were  colored,  and  half  the  leaves 
were  fallen.  The  sheaves  were  set  up  three  or 
four  in  a  shock  to  cure,  and  hauled  from  the 
field   and  threshed   Nov.    8.      The   vines  and   pods 


.nanv   sinecures    both    In    the   atate   and    national     field   and  threshed   Nov.    ».       rne   vines  anu   pou^  ..  .-  ».-.  — ...^-.   ..•    ....    .„„...„.„.. 

go?ernmen      wMch   shoul,!    be    abolished    to   keep     were  very  dry.  but  the  beans  were  a  little  tough,     that    the   corn    fo.,,        |„    .„  ected    fields 
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down  expenses,  and  no  one  would  suffer  but  those 
minus  a  Job. 

The  tendency  these  days  is  to  increase  offices 
and  create  commissions,  appoint  Inspectors  for 
everything  imaginable,  advance  .salaries  and  pay 
wages  above  what  any  of  these  so-called  inspec- 
tors, agents  and  officious  officials  could  earn  in 
an  honest  effort  to  make  a  living  without  such  an 
appointment.  It  is  usually  .secured  through  poli- 
tics or  by  favoritism,  instead  of  real  worth. 

Let  appointments  be  made  on  merit  or  fitness 
or  by  examination,  then  more  offices  would  have 
persons     holding    positions    of     which     they    are 

worthy. 

Organized  labor  made  demands  which  they 
generally  got  during  the  war.  but  when  they  de- 
mand collectiving  barganing  and  a  closed  shop 
too.  they  ask  one  thing  too  much.  When  an  em- 
ployer cannot  hire  whom  he  pleases,  or  discharge 
a  man  belonging  to  a  union,  if  he  is  not  satis- 
factory as  a  workman,  then  something  is  wrong. 
Labor  needs  to  try  to  give  value  in  work  for 
wares  paid,  and  not  simply  try  to  put  in  the  time. 


.ind  consequently  did  not  crack.  The  thresher 
man  had  a  large  rye  thresher  which  he  "opened 
up"  all  the  way.  and  reduced  the  speed  of  the 
engine  somewhat.  The  vines  were  threshed  per- 
fectly clean,  and  practically  none  of  the  beans 
were  split — a  fine  Job.  The  yield  was  six  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

This  crop  was  grown   in   the  way  of  an  ex- 
periment, and  we  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions, based  on  the  season's  observation.      1. — 
The  crop  is  satisfactory.      A  normal  yield  is  about 
ten  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre.     The  seed  sells 
at    $4 — %'<  per  bushel,   which   at   that  rate  would 
yield   a   good   income   per   acre.      We   would   have 
secured    a    heavier    yield    if    the    rows    had    been 
closer  together — twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches  in- 
stead of  forty-two.      We  should  have  narrowed  up 
the    corn    planter    to    thirty    inches,    or    used    the 
grain  drill  with  several  of  the  holes  stopped.      No 
doubt   lime  would   have  increased   the  yield,  and 
the  crop  would  probably  do  better'planted  again 
on  the  same  ground,   the  soil  haying  become  in- 
oculated. 


COMPOSTING  TO  DESTROY  THE  CORN  BORER 

It  was  the  farmers  of  Lexington,  Mass..  who 
"fired  the  shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world" 
in    defense    of    Auverican    freedom    and    indepen- 
dence. And  their  great,  great  grand- 
s(>ns.    the   Lexington    farmers    of   to- 
<lay.  are  equally  determined  that  the 
recent    invader,    the    European    corn 
liorer.    shall    be    <lriven    from     their 
community.    Hut  like  their  ancestors 
they     do    not     believe    in     wasteful 
methods     of     combatting     the     pest 
when  the  work  can  be  made  equally 
effective   without   the    total    destruc- 
tion  of  the  crops  and  injury   to   the 
soil. 

The    Lexington    farmers    believe 
that    when    the   Federal    Department 
of    Agriculture    experts    destroy    the 
( orn  borer  by  burning  the  cornstalks 
an<l   stubble  the  organic  matter  and 
the   useful    bacteria   that  are   in    the 
top  soil  are  burned  and  the  produc- 
tiveness  of   the   soil    is   lessened    for 
several  years  to  come.      It  is  claimed 
that  the  machine  used  by  the  govern- 
ment In  burning  the  cornfields  with 
a  kerosene  flame  develops  an  intense 
heat   that  penetrates  the  ground  anil 
sterilizes  the  soil  so  that  it  becomes 
lifeless   and   unproductive. 
It  Is  proposed  by  the  Lexington  farmers  to 
pull  up  all  the  corn  stalks  and  stubble,  and  weeds, 
and  pile  them  into  a  compost.      This  compost,  it 
Is    believed,    will    develop   sufficient    heat    during 
the   season   to   kill    the   borer,   and    the   vegetable 
matter   in    the   compost    decays   in    the   course  of 
time  and  becomes  a  rich  fertilizer.      Some  of  the 
farmers  are   using  potato   diggers   in   pulling   the 
stubble. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  corn  borer  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  this  method,  its  coming  may  not  be 
without  some  compensation,  for  with  the  scarcity 
of  stable  manure,  due  to  the  increasing  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  the  truck  farmers  will  have  to 
resort  more  largely  to  the  old  fashioned  compost 
heap  as  a  means  of  securing  suitable  fertilizer  for 
their  crops. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  the  Lexington  farmers 

;in  be 
saved  for  stock  feeding  and  the  borers  destroyed 
by  putting  it  into  silos.  The  government  offic- 
ials are  co-operating  with  the  farmers  in  testing 
these  new  methods  of  corn  borer  control. — 
E.   E.   R. 


SELECTING  EXHIBITION  EARS 

Don't    pick    the    largest    ears    you    can    find. 
They  are  generally  rough,  coarse  and  poorly  pro- 
portioned.     Choose    symetrical    and    well    propor- 
tioned    ears     that     are     of     good     average     size. 
Uniformity  of  the  exhibit  is  the  best  expression  of 
truencss  to  type  and  care  in  selection  and  breed- 
ing in    corn,    as   in    hogs   or    poultry.      Each    ear 
should  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  twin  of 
any  other  ear  in  the  lot.   being  uniform  in  size, 
shape  and  color  of  grain  and  cob.      The  least  mix- 
ture  as   indicated    l)y   off -colored    kernels   or   cobs 
will  disqualify  an   exhibit  in   a   high  class  show. 
The  kernels  should   be  deep  and  uniform  i« 
shape,    indentation    and    size.      A    long    keystone 
shaped    kernel    is    most    desired.      Kernels    with 
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rather  rough  tops  are  generally  deeper  than  those    ourselves  have  been  on  duty  every  day  from  early    salary?      As   with    the   farmer,   the    dealer's   most 


* 


with   smooth   tops.      'I'he  rows  should   be  straight     morning  until  late  at  night.      We  have  given   all 
and   carried  out   well   at  butt   and   tip   and   there    our  time  and  strength  and  have  come  home  worn 


should    be    very    little    space    or    furrow    between 
them. 

The  butts  and  tips  should  lie  well  lilled  and 
rounded  out  and  the  butts  should  bo  hollowed  out 
and  not  too  largo.  The  cob  and  shank  should  be 
small  but  the  latter  sliould  not  be  too  small  for 
the  size  of  the  ear.  Don't  leave  part  of  the 
shank  sticking  to  the  butt,  break  or  cut  it  out 
clean. 

A  good  ear  must  be  a  good  seed  ear.  Every 
ear  must  be  fully  matured  and  well  cured.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
grain  on  the  cob,  a  good,  bright  color  and  ab- 
solute freedom  from  mold  or  discoloration  of  the 
kernels,  germs  and  butts.  Kernels 
must  bo  free  fron^  cracks  and  blis- 
ters, plump  and  not  pinched  at  the 
tip  or  too  rough  or  chaffy  at  the  top. 

TRUE  CO-OPERATION 


out.  And  now,  in  looking  back  after  years  of 
service,  we  can  say  that  for  every  dollar  re- 
ceived,  we   have  given   full  value  in   return. 

Now,  can  our  far:iier  friends  put  disinterested 
men  in  our  places  and  buy  their  supplieii  for  less 
money.  f"'r()m  experience,  we  say  i:o.  Just  sup- 
pose that  a  committee  from  a  farmers'  organiza- 
tion should  call  upon  us  and  say.  "We  are  going 
to  buy  your  business,  your  buildings,  your  stock — 
everything.  Hut  we  must  have  men  to  run  this 
business.  We  believe  that  from  the  years  of  ex- 
perience you  and  your  men  have  had,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  conduct  It  much  more  successfully 
than  any  men  we  can  get.     We  ask  you  to  do  this 


important  problem  is  correct  buying.  Many  and 
many  times  hundreds  of  dollars  are  lost  in  buy- 
ing at  the  wrong  time,  and  for  this  reason,  we 
say  that  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  one  handle  and  supply  the  farmer  with  feed, 
that  the  co-operative  feed  store  with  Its  salaried 
men  cannot  give  better  results  than  we  have  been 
given  In  the  past  by  the  regularly  established 
feed  dealer. — A  Country  Miller. 


The  Farmer  and  Feed  Dealer 


In  days  gone  by  the  hard  work- 
ing farmer  was  frequently  called 
"Rube."  l'napi)reciative  people  did 
not  stop  to  think  of  the  part  the 
farmer  played  ever  since  the  good 
old  Colonial  days.  Our  forefathers 
blasted  their  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  prepared  for  us,  their  chil- 
dren, the  strong  nation  we  have  to- 
day. They  erected  our  schools  and 
developed  our  educational  system  so 
that  we  might  take  up  life's  burdens 
In  a  much'  different  way.  Perhaps 
one  reason  why  they  were  called 
"Rubes"  was  because  of  their  un- 
selfishness in  giving  up  their  time  for  education, 
In  laboring  as  humble  servants  of  the  soil,  so 
that  we  might  enjoy  the  greater  advantages  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  twentieth  century  fanner  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Colonial  days.  He  is  well- 
to-do,  better  educated,  has  the  advantages  of 
years  of  experimentation  in  the  science  of  farm- 
ing; the  preparation  of  the  soil,  liming,  fertiliza- 
tion, selection  and  treating  of  seeds,  and  a  thous- 
and other  things  that  our  forefathers  did  not 
know.      He   has   progressed   as   he   has   prospered. 


Automatic  Engine  Disk;  Note  the  Sweep — 20  Discs 

and  in  return  we  will  give  you  a  living  salary." 
We  have  a  sigh  of  relief.  This  is  too  good  to  be 
true.  No  more  anxious  thoughts  or  worries  over 
the  future  of  the  grain  or  seed  markets.  No 
more  wakeful  hours  planning  little  details.  No 
more  anxious  thoughts  over  bad  book  accounts, 
floods  or  fires.  Then,  best  of  all,  we  get  all  we 
had  In  the  past,   "A   Modest   Living." 

The  probelm  of  extortion  was  solved  years 
ago  by  business  competition.  While  competition 
Is  the  life  of  trade,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  com- 
petition  will    not   ]>ermit   the   feed  dealer  to  over- 


In   his   progressiveness  he  has  come  face  to  face     charge    to-day    for    there    is   scarcely    a    town    so 


with  two  vital  problems  of  his  life:  Proper  buy- 
ing of  bis  supplies  and  proper  merchandising  of 
his  products.  His  slogan  to-day  Is  organization 
and  co-operative  buying.  Co-operative  buying  is 
only  a  natural  development  in  his  life  of  progress. 
As  a  feed  dealer.  It  is  my  business  to 
co-operate  with  the  farmer  In  solv- 
ing this  very  problem  of  correct  buy- 
ing. In  order  to  <lo  so  I  want  to  re- 
late my  personal  experience. 

My  father  started  business  at 
the  home  place  forty-five  years  ago. 
1  left  High  School  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen (which  was  a  great  mistake), 
and  have  now  spent  seventeen  years 
In  serving  our  friends  and  patrons, 
the  farmers.  In  that  time  we  have 
suffered  fires,  floods,  a  bank  failure, 
and  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
on  book  accounts,  by  trusting  people 
that  we  thought  would  pay.  Wo 
have  been  alert  every  minute,  watch- 
ing the  grain  markets,  which  are  in- 
fluenced by  frosts  In  Canada,  drcmths 
in  the  South,  black  rust  in  the  West, 
and  war  or  peace  in  Europe.  I  have 
lain  awake  many  and  many  nights 
planning  the  little  details  that  bring 
business  success,  and  by  correct  buy- 
ing on  a  low  market  have  been  able 
many  times  to  serve  our  customers 
with  feed  at  a  lower  price  than  we 
could  later  buy  in  full  carload  lots. 


small  that  it  does  not  have  from  one  to  three  feed 
stores.  Many  times  when  the  market  has  de- 
clined, we  quickly  learned  that  because  of  com- 
petition we  must  drop  our  prices  at  once,  some- 
times even  below  cost,  in  order  to  keep  our  cus- 
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CLEAN  UP  AROUND  THE  BUILDINGS 

Have  you  become  so  used  to  conditions  around 
your    farm    buildings    that    you    do    not    see    that 
there  are  thousands  of  things  which  need  atten- 
tion?     Your  friends  and  strangers  notice  things 
you    dont    think   about    because    you 
are  too  busy,  too  heedless  or  too  un- 
observing  to  realize  it. 

Last  Election  Day  after  voting  I 
stopped  to  visit  with  a  very  success- 
ful trucker  of  life  long  acquaintance. 
We  spent  two  very  pleasant  hours 
around  the  buildings.  What  I  saw 
made  me  think  about  the  condition 
of  things  around  my  farm.  I  will 
give  the  readers  ^n  Idea  of  what  I 
saw;    it   may  Co  some   good. 

Near  the  house  a  few  new  grape 
vines  were  making  a  splendid 
growth  but  they  had  fallen  from 
their  supports.  I'nless  they  are  tied 
up  soon,  they  will  be  ruined  during 
the  winter.  The  wood  pile  was 
spread  over  a  half  acre  and  it  con- 
tained split  wood,  sawed  blocks 
ready  for  splitting,  long  sticks  of  all 
sizes,  broken  limbs  from  nearby 
trees,  broken  barrels,  baskets,  crates, 
etc.  How  much  better  it  would 
look  if  everything  was  chopped  and  kept  on  a 
compact  pile! 

Around  the  farm  buildings  things  were  even 
more  unsightly.  Trash  of  every  description  was 
spread  around  helter-skelter.  The  market  house 
is  the  building  used  for  the  storage  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  farm  produce  but  even  that  builuing 
was  so  cluttered  up  that  It  waa  quite  impossible 
to  tise  more  than  half  of  if.  Several  tons  of  ferti- 
lizer were  In  the  back  part  of  It,  even  tbo  that 
fertilizer  could  Just  as  well  have  been  stored  in 
a  place  which  could  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
Two  barrels  full  of  wood  ashes  stood  near  the 
stove  showing  that  they  had  been  there  since  last 
winter.  The  work  bench  in  the  corner  was  piled 
high  with  all  sorts  of  junk,  etc. 

The  fact  is  that  there  were  so  many  things 
out  of  shape  that  it  would  require  pages  to  tell 
all.  A  pile  of  manure  was  behind  the 
stable  door;  besides  rotting  the 
weather  hoards,  it  was  washing 
away  with  every  rain  because  the 
water  poured  onto  It  directly  from 
the  roof.  An  old  wagon  was  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  tall  weeds.  Evi- 
dently, the  wagon  had  been  there 
several  years'  waiting  for  the  junk 
man.  ITp  stairs  in  the  barn,  the 
space  was  devoted  to  the  storage  of 
"nothing;"  in  fact  it  was  plied  high 
with  nothing  worth  keeping.  An 
old  fanning  mill  which  had  not  been 
used  for  years  was  being  stored. 
Fifteen  years  ago  concrete  forms 
had  been  used  in  making  pillars 
around  the  house;  there  they  were 
being  kept.  They  never  will  bo  use<l 
again.  Why  keep  them?  A  great 
heap  of  lumber  was  spread  over  half 
the  space.  It  contained  boards  and 
sticks  of  every  description  from  oak 
slabs  to  brittle  moulding.  Most  of 
the  boards  and  pieces  were  rotted, 
split  or  filled  with  nail  holes.  Of 
course    it    is   a    bandy    thirg    »■>   have 


tomers  from  going  to  our  competitors.      We  must     a  pile  of  old   lumber,   but   u'^unlly  if    anything  Is 
This  slogan  of  to-day  "Co-operative  Buying"     drop  with   the  market,  and   must  in   these  times,     needed  it  Is  cheaper  to  go  to  the  lumber  yard  and 


Is  right  and  Just.      We  do  not  blame  the  farmer  have  our  prices  correct;  only  a  small  commission 

for  wanting  to  buy   where  he  can  save,   for  this  above  the  market  price. 

has  been  the  motto  of  our  business  life,  "correct  Now  would  It  not  be  far  better  to  leave  this 

buying."      The    feed    dealer   Is    wholly    dependant  problem  of  buying  supplies  in   the   hands   of   the 

on   his  farmer   friends   for   his   business,   and   the  experienced  feed  dealer  who  has  chosen  this  work 

same  Is  true  of  the  farmers  who  do  not  raise  their  for    his    life's   vocation,    and    has   spent    years    in 

own    grain.      The    farmer    must    depend    on    the  studving  the  grain    markets  and   working  out  in 

dealer,    or   a    substitute    dealer.      Often    the    feed  detail  all   the  little  problems  connected   with  it?     might  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  see  what  1  could 

dealer  is  hwked   upon    as  a  middleman,   a  drone.  Or  shall  this  very  important  matter  be  placed  in     do  to  Improve  the  appearance  and  workinc;  condi- 

This  is  not  true.     All  of  these  years  our  men  and  the  hands  of  men  who  are  only  interested  in  their     tlons,  around  my  farm. — R.  W.  DeD..un. 


get  just  exactly  what  Is  neei'ed. 

The  driveways  thru  the  farm  wero  in  good 
condition  for  travel,  but  on  each  side  there  were 
abandoned  barrels,  crates,  baskets,  tools  and 
partly  full  fertilizer  bags.  The  late  crops  wer^ 
excellent  and  the  producer  had  every  reason  to 
he    proud.      I    realized    when    I    reached    home    it 
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fannt'r-nuMiibeis  of  tla-  county  bureaus  becaiiie 
dissatistii'd  with  the  limited  usefulness  of  the 
bureaus  as  planned  by  the  federal  authorities. 
They  also  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  truly  national 
orBunization  of  farmers,  since  bureaus  have  been 
organized  in  nearly  all  the  2!t00  tounties  of  (he 
L'nited  States.  This  is  a  movement  by  fanners 
to  convert  the   farm  bureau   into  ;*   really  farmer    scrubs,  or  have  not  Riven  your  animals  good  eare. 
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less  and  less  oi  crop  failure  and  unfavorable 
seasons.  A  good  deep  soil,  well-iilled  with  veg- 
etable matter  and  available  plant  food  takes  unto 
itself  thanl^fuUy  the  rain  that  falls,  storing  It 
away  against  a  dry  time. 

Do    not    cry   out    against    live   stock    because 
vou   have  had  some   unprofitable  experience  with 
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organization    to    be    managed    and    c^)nducted    for 
the  improvement  of  every  phase  of  agriculture. 

This  is  the  fourth  'national  farm  organiza- 
tion," three  of  them  already  having  headquarters 
at  Washington.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how- 
each  developes  or  dwindles  within  tbe  next  two 
years,  because  farmers  are  now  convinced  thai 
they  must  have  a  live  national  organization  with 
a  national  headquarters  which  will  represent 
their  interests  in  the  nation.      It  is  safe  to  predict 


niame  yourself  rather  that  you  chose  poor  part- 
ners, or  provided  insufficient  feed  of  the  right 
kind.  Thi-  money-grasping  farmer  is  always  short 
of  good  forage  crops  and  pasture  grasses.  He  will 
give  his  richest  fields  for  grain  and  cash  crops 
because  he  can  exchange  the  available  plant  food 
for  immediate  cash.  The  lorage  crops  and  grasses 
he  confines  to  run-down  fields  and  compels  his 
cattle  and  sheep  to  wear  out  tooth  and  hoof  to 
make  a  living. 

Live  stock,  however,   nuiy   be  made  profitable 


that   the  surviving   body   will   be    the   one   which 

shows  Itself  best  able  to  minister  to  all  the  needs     partners    of    the   farmer    it    good    individuals    are 

of    the    fanner,    and     which    will    be    aggressive 
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enough  to  hold  its  own  with  contending  interests. 
The  wise  farmer  will  study  all  these  movements 
impartially  and  after  he  is  convinced  which  is 
most  worthy  will  give  it  his  support. 

More  Sheep  and  Less  Shoddy 

THE  shoddy  industry  is  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions In   America.     It  is  claimed  by  well- 


selected,  and  the  best  land  devoted  to  growing 
suitable  food  crops  for  them,  instead  of  putting 
inferior  animals  on  half-worked,  run-down  land 
and  leaving  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Merely 
giving  good  animals  the  proper  kinds  of  home- 
grown feeding  materials  and  proper  care  and 
housing  will  about  double  the  net  income,  as  well 
as  the  manurial  value  of  the  feeds  fed  upon  the 
farm.  That  is  one  safe  way  of  putting  money 
back  into  the  business. 


=^ 


Our  job  iJ  to  serve  ottr  readers.      Wheneoer  end 
whereoer  we  can  help  you,  write  us. — The  Editors, 


Order  and  Neatness  on  the  Farm 

AC'K  of  order   and   neatness  about    the  build- 
i  ings   is  the  one  great  fault  of  our  American 


posted  authorities  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent. 
of  the  raw  material  used  in  manufacturing  •all 
wool"  clothing  is  shoddy.  This  will  explain  why 
it  Is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  buy  clothes  that 
will  wear  as  well  as  formerly.  It  is  time  the  pub- 
lic was  protected  from  shoddy  profiteers  who  are  farming.  The  pioneer,  who  made  his  home  in  the 
charging  "all  wool"  prices  for  yards  of  re-vamped  wilderness,  was  so  busy  making  a  living  that  he 
shoddy.      There  is   a  legitimate   place  for  shoddy     overlooked  the  home  nest.      The  conveniences  and 

THE    Monthly     bulletin    ol    tue    Pennsylvania    j^  manufacturing  fabrics,  the  same  as  there  is  for     refinements  of  the  home  anil  the  beautiflcation  of 
Manufacturers'    Association    reprints    the    fol-    oleomargerine  in   the  human  dicMry.  but   there  is     th  ground  have  so  often  l)een  left  to  the  last  that 

no  more  reason  why  shoddy  should  be  sold  as  wool  the  work  has  seldom  been  reached.  We  have 
than  there  is 'why  oleomargerine  should  be  sold  as  farmed  to  raise  more  crops  and  stock  for  so  many 
butter.      A   suit   of   clothes    or   overcoat    made   of     years  that  the  development  of  the  home  has  been 

genuine  wool  will  wear  for  a  long  time  and  hold     seriously    neglected.      Each    farm    must    have    its 

p?a"raUy^?l   ofThe^Ve?uL^"o'nX';e^''urns''     its    shape:     AVhen    shoddy    is    used    the    strength     barnyard   and   Junk   pile,   but    it    need    not   be   all 
And  yet  the  value  of  their  annual  product  exceeds    of   the    fabric   is   impaired    and    it   shows   its   bad     junk  pile. 
120,000.000.000.    which    is    largely    profit,    while     feature  in  a  short  time. 


Harmful  Misrepresentation 

HE    Monthly     Bulletin    of    the    I'ennsylvania 
Manufacturers'    Association    reprints    the    fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  World: 

According  to  tlie  New  York  World: — Of  the 
niillions  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  less  than 


Another   side   to   the    (luestlon   of  order   and 


the  $30,000,000,000  worth  of  products  turned  out 
by  the  manufacturers  will  hardly  show  6  per  cent 
net  profit. 


Acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  habit  of 
certain  city  dailies  to  print  misstatements  about 
farmers   and   agriculture   in   general,   we  are   not 


Every    person    Interested    in   buying    wearing  neatness  on  the  farm  is  that  of  saving  steps  and 

apparel,  as  well  as  producers  of  wool,  should  make  time,   as   well   as   the   feeling   of   satisfaction    and 

a  careful  study  of  the  pure  fabric  law  now  before  security  which  comes  with  knowing  that  the  tools 

Congress.      The  passing  of  such  a  law  would  mean  are  properly  protected  from  the  weather  and  the 

that    buyers    of    wool    apparel    would    be    insured  stock    in   safe  enclosures   until    they   are   changed, 

against  shoddy,  and  that   a  larger  portion  of  the  The  farm  offers  more  opportunity   for   plans  and 

surprised  at  the  original  publication,  but  we  are     money   expended    would   go   to   the   men   who  are  conveniences  for  saving  steps  and  time  than  most 

surprised  that  a  sheet  representing  an  association     keeping  the  sheep.     There  never  was  a  time  when  other  kinds  of  business.    Think  over  your  methods 

uf  business  men  like  the  Manufacturers'  As.socia-     both  producers  of  wool  and  purcha-sers  of  wearing  ot   arranging   fields  and   doing   chores  and   deter- 

tion  should  clip  it  and  pass  it  along,  thus  giving     apparel   realized   the  value  of  a   pure   fabric   law  mine  the  opportunities  tor  saving  steps  and  time, 
tacit  approval  to  the  libel.                                                more  than   they   do   today,    and   now   is  the  time 

for    Congress    to    free    the    public    from    clothing 
profiteers,    and    wool    growers    from    unfair   com- 

Reliable  Dairy  Feeds  petition 

The  menace  to  wool  growers  from  the  general 


Figure  the  loss  from  neglect  of  farm  tools.  Con- 
sider the  risks  from  stock  breaking  thru  gates  and 
fences  ami  getting  into  fields  of  clover  and  corn. 
Start  right  now  to  rob  life  of  its  cares  an<l  worries 
by  taking  out  a   wagon   and   gathering  up  every 


VV 


E  frequently    receive   requests  from   readers     ^^^^  ^^  „hoddy   in  clothing  Is  greater  than  is  the     scrap  of  lumber  and   old   iron   and   putting  it  on 


to  recommend  a  good  brand  of  Dairy  feed 
This  we  obviously  cannot  do.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  a  reliable  farm  paper  to  differentiate  be- 
tween honest  firms  in  any  business.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  a  firm  is  attested  by  our  acceptance  and 
printing  of  an  advertisement,  and  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  buy  from  any  firm  whose  advertise- 
ment we  accept.  The  feed  law  of  Pennsylvania 
1-  so  strict  that   a   buyer  of  feeds   may  feel  con- 


dumping  of  wool  into  America  from  foreign 
countries,  and  yet  for  years  politicians  have 
been  pleading  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
sheep  industry.  What  the  public  and  the  sheep 
industry  need  is  protection  from  shoddy  manufac- 
turers and  rag  men.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  from  adulterated  foods.  Con- 
gress pased  the  pure  food  law.  Now  the  public 
needs  a  pure-clothes  law.      The  wool  growers  are 


ftdent  that  any  brand  he  is  likely  to  find  offered     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  protection  that  Con- 


gress gave  the  dairy  farmers, 
that   they   have  it? 


Will  Congress  see 


for  sale  is  as  represented. 

The  feed  question  is  receiving  special  atten- 
tion just  now  because  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Hdugen  ?'eed  bill  regulating  the  branding  of  mix- 
ed feed  offered  for  interstate  shipment.  This  was 
designed  to  protect  buyers  living  in  states  which 
do  not  have  adequate  laws  on  this  subject.  The 
unthinking  might  infer  from  the  agitation  ac- 
companying this  bill  that  all  manufacturers  of 
feed  are  dishonest.  This  is  far  from  true.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  feed  that  is 
not  as  represented,  but  all  protective  laws  are 
to  take  care  of  the  exceptional  cases.  No  well 
established  firm  will  risk  their  reputation  by  mis- 
representing their  product. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation 

WH.\T    may    prove    to    be    an    epoch-making  fed  and  more  manure  returned  to  the  fields.    Then 

meeting   In    the  development   of   agriculture  the  soil  can  be  deepened  and  improved  until  there     held 

was  held  in  Chicago  November  12-14.  a  short  re-  is  even  grea 

port  of   which   appears  on   page   20  of   this  issue.  The    improved 

The   origin    of    this    movement    began    some    time  more   milk,   m 

ago   in    the    Middle   West    where   some   aggressive  wlio  chooses  live  stock   for  farm   partners  knows     the  storm  is  over. 


Partners  With  the  Farmer 

A  good  partner  is  always  putting  money  back 
into  the  business.  That  is  what  happens  when 
the  farmer  adopts  good  live  stock  to  be  feil  on  the 
farm  as  partners.  He  may  withdraw  his  own 
share  of  the  money,  but  his  partners  share  is 
used  to  build  up  the  firm's  assets.  Dairy  cattle 
and  sheep  keep  their  money  in  the  business  and 
cause  it  to  grow  and  exp>'iid.  Tliere  is  no  danger 
of  accumulating  too  large  a  surplus  of  capital. 
Tlie  larger  crops  will  take  care  of  the  extra  capit- 
alization of  plant  food,  grow  with  it  growth  and 
call  for  more. 

As   the   crops   improve   more   animals  can   be 


the  wood  pile  or  scrap  heap.  Such  work  may 
save  a  case  of  lockjaw,  or  prevent  injury  to  a 
valuable  animal.  It  is  dangerous  for  a  man's 
family  or  stock  to  walk  over  yards  with  boards 
with  nails  or  jagged  machines  lying  about.  Then 
gel  after  the  weeds  and  trash  about  tlie  buildings 
and  make  a  good  clean  up.  It  is  a  shame  to  let 
such  little  things  rob  one  of  the  pleasure  of  farm 
life. 

The  development  of  the  American  home 
should  be  the  fundamental  object  of  our  fann- 
ing. The  rose  may  bloom  in  a  weed  patch,  but 
it  cannot  approximate  the  glory  of  the  Amrrlcan 
Beauty  in  the  rose  garden.  Environment  is  an 
essential  of  education.  Order  and  neatness  on 
the  farm  mean  much  In  developing  a  love  for  the 
country  in  the  boys  and  girls.  The  family  .should 
be  housed  comfortably,  amid  surroundings  that 
will  instill  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  For  the  sake 
of  our  remaining  years  on  the  farm,  for  the  sake 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  come  after  us.  let 
us  begin  to  take  more  interest  in  our  home  and 
s;irr.)undings  and  improve  conditions  so  far  as 
we  are  able. 


Whatever    may    happen    to    the    rest    of   the 
world  the  farmer  must  plan  his  business  so  that 
it    will    keep   well   ahead   of   the   world's   food   re- 
quirements.     In    that    way    can    the   situation    be 
together   until   society   can    be   nurse*!    back 


Iter  gain  per  dav.  per  month,  per  year,     to  health.  Capital  and  labor  are  In  an  ugly  temper 

,ed   crops  of    forage   and    grain    means    Just  now  and  not  altogether  responsible  for  W^f 

more   wool,   im.re   meat.      The   farmer     they   do.      The   farmer   must   pilot   the  ship  «ti 


November   2!t,    1H19. 

HARRISBURG  LETTER 

Teaching  What  is  Needed. — More 
plain  truths  about  the  shprtcomings 
of  Pennsylvania's  educational  system 
as  it  relates  to  the  country  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  town  were  told 
at  the  State  Educational  Congress 
held  in  the  State  Capitol  last  week 
than  have  been  expressed  in  many 
months.  Kor  llie  last  half  dozen 
years  there  has  been  a  tradition 
about  the  State  House,  but  in  very 
few  other  places,  tliat  the  Keystone 
State  was  a  high  ranker  in  educa- 
tional matters.  At  an  early  period 
In  the  Sproul  administration  indi- 
cations came  from  the  governor's 
office  that  the  educational  system 
was  being  quoted  too  high  and  while 
the  agitation  over  the  increase  of 
salaries  for  teachers  sidetracked  al- 
most everything  relative  to  school- 
ing owing  to  the  urgency  of  tliat 
proposition  enough  was  launched  to 
start  legislators  to  thinking.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  the  new  state 
superintendent,  was  selected  largely 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
rural  school  systenf  in  New  York 
State  and  his  observations  in  the 
New  England  and  Western  States. 
While  his  illness  kept  him  away 
from  the  congress  which  he  con- 
ceived and  planned,  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  free  interchange  of 
opinions  were  held  to  be  well  worth 
the  time,  effort  and  expense  given  to 
the  gathering.  The  governor  re- 
mained in  Harrisburg  during  the  en- 
tire congress  and  was  in  touch  with 
many  of  the  school  men  and  visitors, 
commenting  just  before  leaving  for 
a  ten  days'  vacation  that  ho  was 
Impressed  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  subjects  v.ere  discussed 
and  very  glad  indeed  that  the  de- 
bates had  the  ''lid  off."  The  con- 
clusions filed  by  the  people  at  each 
of  the  score  or  more  of  specialized 
meetings  into  which  the  congre.ss 
divided  minced  no  words  in  regard 
to  neetls  and  will  be  useful  in  the 
formulation  of  future  school  policy. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  governor  to  re- 
organize the  school  system  and  pat 
it  on  a  basis  commensurate  with  thf 
standing  of  the  State  in  other  lines 
If  It  takes  millions  more  to  do  it. 
He  said  so  at  the  meeting  in  which 
he  opened  the  discussion  and  the 
idea  is  to  go  ai  it  much  as  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  the  departments  of 
Agriculture.  Highways,  Labor  and 
Industry,  and  Health,  all  of  which 
•re  doing  sixty  percent  more  work 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  while 
the  Public  Service,  Forestry  and 
other  branches  are  undergoing  some 
speeding  up  which  will  produce  in- 
teresting results  before  very  long. 

Some  Frank  Conclusions. —  In  al- 
most everyone  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted the  point  was  emphasized 
that  teaching  in  Pennsylvania 
schools  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  not 
made  up  on  a  basis  that  fitted  New 
England,  for  instance.  Pronounced 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  girls 
In  home  making  classes  the  right 
way  to  brown  muffins  instead  of  the 
trick  of  preparing  a  well  potato  or 
corn  meal  mush  may  be  cited  as  one 
of  the  criticisms  heard.  The  sections 
on  rural  education,  school  support 
and  vocational  education  disicu.ssed 
shortcomings  of  the  present  system 
and  misdirected  energies  In  a  way 
that  must  have  made  the  Capitol 
chandeliers  tingle.  The  school  dis- 
tricts were  criticised  for  not  having 
community  spirit,  for  maintaining 
school  houses  with  mid-century  facil- 
ities and  for  failing  to  board  the 
teachers,  while  the  authorities  were 
declared  not  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  district  where  schools 
were  located  In  many  cases  and  to 
be  adhering  to  curlcula  whfch  skim- 
ed  the  surface  of  essentials,  the 
State  coming  in  for  raps  for  failing  to 
properly  apportion  the  school  funds. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Deer  Htinting  Over. — When  the 
Legislature  withdrew  its  protection 
of  does  it  called  out  more  hunters 
than  the  Adirondocks  ever  saw  be- 
fore. Young  men  who  nail  learned 
to  shoot  in  the  army.  Official  figures 
are  not  yet  available  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  diirinK  the  six  weeks  of 
the  season  fifteen  hunters  were  killed 
and  twenty-five  are  suffering  from 
the  wounds  of  soft  nosed  bullets,  a 
record  unequalled  for  human  blood- 
shed in  the  wooiis.  and  In  the  num- 
ber of  deer  killed.  An  armv  of 
250,000  hunters  went  into  the  woods 


and   it    is  known  that    many   secured 
more  than  the  one  deer  allowed. 

To  Censor  Motion  Pictures.  At 
the  25th  annual  meeiins  of  ilie  New 
York  Stale  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  Eliiiira  last  week  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  after  considerable 
individual  activity  on  the  part  of 
I  he  chilis  of  the  state,  calling  for  a 
state  ceiisorsliip  of  motion  pictures. 
'Pile  clubs  liave  been  checking  up  the 
liarmful  films  shown,  and  say  that 
tliey  are  unexpectedly  prevalent  and 
tliat  atniost  no  program  fails  to 
show  more  or  le.ss  films  that  while 
not  actually  harmful  are  merely  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  prepara- 
tion and  that  jiroduce  in  the  young 
false  ideas  of  life.  Th(?  influence  of 
the  movies  is  said  to  be  etiual  in 
educational  effects  to  no  oilier  fac- 
tor, but  the  schools  of  the  country — 
lieiice  the  need  of  their  being  safe 
and  elevating.  The  merely  amusing 
film  is  conceded  to  have  a  mission  of 
its  own  and  is  not  attacked  by  the 
clubs. 

Sheep  in  the  Slate. — .\t  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Sheep  Breetlers'  As- 
sociatio:i  of  i'ortland  County  the 
fact  was  brouglit  out  that  where  at 
one  time  there  were  6i  million  sheep 
in  the  state  there  are  now  but  400,- 
OOO,  and  that  4.0(i0  of  tliese  were 
kill'-d  by  dogs  since  last  May.  The 
policy  of  permitting  foreign  wool  to 
come  in  free  of  duty  was  scored,  and 
a  resolution  was  sent  to  Congress 
irotesting  this  and  asking  for  the 
labelling  by  manufacturers  of  gar- 
ments to  sliow  tlie  amount  of  virgin 
wool  used  in  each.  The  local  use  of 
more  Cortland  county  lambs  and 
mutton   was  urged. 

Two  Practical  Campaigns. — This 
week  is  being  regarded  as  "Buy 
Books  for  Children  '  week,  when  all 
parents  are  urged  to  encourage  a 
love  of  reading  in  their  children. 
This  is  especially  applicable  to  rural 
homes,  where  reading  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  educations  and 
amusements.  Next  week  will  be  ob- 
served as  a  special  time  for  city 
owners  of  motor  vehicles  to  help  in 
the  distribution  of  fooi'.s,  and  in  the 
saving  of  much  food  that  might 
otherwise  be  allowed  to  waste,  by 
going  to  the  farms  and  filling  up 
their  baskets  with  provisions.  Farm- 
ers are  urged  to  co-operated  by  ad- 
vertising what  they  have  on  hand  to 
sell. 

Rainbow  Sugar. ^Sugar  conditions 
are  somewhat  relieved  here— with 
the  receipt  of  shipments  of  coarse 
granulated  sugar  known  as  "Rain- 
bow" sugar.  Householders  welcome 
the  news  that  the  duty  on  imported 
sugar  is  to  be  removed. 

For  a  Ureater  F'air. — The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  dinner  in  Syracuse 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  unbottled 
a  lot  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
this  city  for  a  greater  state  fair. 
This  city  is  now  actually  supporting 
the  fair  in  a  practical  way,  and  is 
studying  means  of  making  the  fair 
more  serviceable  to  the  farmer. 
Among  the  proposals  for  better  ser- 
vice is  a  big  camping  site  for  farm 
families,  a  big  cattle  Judging 
coliseum,  and  the  improvement  of 
present  facilities — to  be  in  evidence 
in    1920. 

Milk  Strike  Danger. — .V  four-day 
canvas  of  state  milk  sections  dis- 
closes an  unusual  number  of  auction 
sales  of  dairy  cattle  contemplated 
for  the  next  fortnight.  The  boycott 
of  milk  in  New  York  City  means  a 
heavy  loss  to  producers.  N.  H. 
Strome.  councillor  for  the  first  dis- 
trict of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture  is  advising  the  fair  price 
milk  committee  that  the  remedy  for 
ccmditions  is  for  the  City  of  New 
York  to  take  over  the  distribution  of 
milk.  He  says  the  egg  situation 
parallels  the  milk  situation,  with 
eggs  now  $1  per  dozen  and  probably 
going  to  $1.50 — while  the  farmer 
and  the  poultry  breeder  have  not  n- 
plenlshed  their  poultry  flocks. 

Fur  Prices. — Buyers  of  furs  in 
Northern  New  York  are  paying  1". 
to  20''  more  for  furs  than  last  year. 
Skunk  skins  bring  $6  to  $7.  the 
lowest  grades  quoted  being  $2. 
Muskrafs  bring  $1;  coons  %h  and 
$6;  foxes  $12  and  $'»:  rabbits  25 
cents.  Muskrats  are  scarce  this 
vear.      Deer  skin.s  bring  $2  to  $n. 

"Work  and  Save"  Drive.  Four 
hundred  men  and  women  of  six  cen- 
tral counties  met  this  week  i;i  Syra- 
cuse by  call  of  the  Federal  R'serve 
Hnnk  of  New  York.  Thev  voted  to 
get  equally  behind  the  "Work  and 
Save"  policy  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Never  within  two  genera- 
tions have  people  been  so  determined 


to  find  a  solution  of  economic  condi- 
tions, and  this  slogan  expresses  their 
belief  as  to  the  method  of  doing  so. 

Dairy  Notes. — -W  a  y  n  e  County 
farmers  are  to  have  a  series  of  barn 
demonstrations  this  week  when  Prof. 
Uoyce  will  emphasize  thi,'  need  of 
right  feeding,  care  and  lireediiig  of 
cows.  The  Ilolstein-Friesien  Club 
of  Tompkins  county  is  a  newly 
organized  association  that  is  launch- 
ing a  campaign  for  luberciilosis-free 
accreditetl  dairy  herds.  Tliere  are 
24  members  and  their  first  effort  was 
a  credible  exhibit  of  Holsteins  at 
the  Tompkins  county  fair  in  Septem- 
ber. The  club  will  co-operate  with 
tho  State  College  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  lired  Holstoin  stock 
among  the  farmers  of  the  county. 
The  farm  Bureau  Committeemen  of 
this  county  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing November  2»),  when  S.  L.  Striv- 
ings, president  the  State  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureaus  with  other  well- 
known  men  will  speak. 

National  Federation  o  f  Farm 
Bureaus. — New  York's  delegation  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Farm 
Bureaus  at  Chicago  last  week,  with 
their  principles,  were  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  New  England  delega- 
tions, by  the  Soutli  and  by  Cali- 
fornia as  having  practically  the 
same  interests.  Their  policies  were 
in  some  cases  opposed  to  those  of 
the  States  of  the  corn  belt,  where 
farms  are  large  and  valuable,  and 
Sj  to  $1.")  memberships  fees  in  county 
Farm  Bureaus  are  common,  and 
where  the  State  Federation  are  sup- 
ported ill  proportion.  There  dele- 
gates wanted  to  fix  the  dues  to  the 
National  Federation  which  was  there 
formed  at  a  much  higlier  figure  than 
the  eastern  delegation  approved.  A 
wise  compromise  was  effected  in  set- 
ting the  dues  at  10',;  of  the  county 
dues  for  the  previous  year.  Eastern, 
Southern  and  Californiaii  farms  are 
small  antl  many,  with  a  consequently 
big  membership,  making  the  fees 
jiroportionally  smaller.  New  York 
was  the  biggest  membership  of  any, 
67.000,  and  at  10  cents  per  member 
this  year  the  sum  for  National  Sup- 
port is  from  the  start  about  $6000. 
The  eastern  policy  is  a  cautious  one; 
begin  carefully,  do  things  before  you 
call  for  much  money,  and  then  raise 
what  money  is  need.  The  western 
policy  is  the  converse,  get  a  big  sum 
together  to  work  with  before  know- 
ing just  what  may  be  done  with  It. 
New  York's  reply  to  the  welcoming 
address  won  ringing  applause,  with 
its  declaration  of  loyalty  to  our  flag 
and  intolerance  of  radicalism.  Ex- 
pressing the  aim  of  the  Federation 
as  being  one  of  service  to  the  nation, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  best  citizens 
of  the  nation  might  continue  to  live 
on   the  farms. 
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is  planning  a  farmers'  auto  tour  to 
Somerset  County  in  the  near  future 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  dairy  cat- 
tle. County  Agent  Haines,  of  Somer- 
set County,  has  reporteil  tliat  there 
are  a  great  many  pure  bred  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers  for  sale 
in  his  county,  and  that  if  the  .Mercer 
County  farmers  would  indicate  their 
wants  to  him,  he  would  map  out  a 
short  trip  thro  the  dairy  section  of 
Somerset  County  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  dairymen  who  have  cat- 
tle for  sale  to  have  them  where  they 
can  be  seen  on  tlie  day  of  the  trip. 
Holstein-Friesian  breeders  in  .Mercer 
County  met  during  the  week  at  the 
court  house  in  Trenton  and  organ- 
ized a  Mercer  County  Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders'  .Association,  while  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  that  were 
previously  drawn  up  were  adojited. 
Officers  were  also  elected  and  plans 
laid  for  tlie  l)ii>ing.  selling  anil  ad- 
vertising of  pure  bred  Holstein-Frie- 
sian cattle  in  this  section. 

High  Milk  Cost  in  Newark. — The 
remedy  for  the  existing  high  price  of 
milk  in  Newark  and  sections  in  that 
part  of  Jersey  has  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  consumer,  while  it  haR 
been  claimed  that  employ  mint  of 
the  cash  and  carry  system  would  re- 
duce tho  cost  of  the  product  there 
to  14  or  l.'>  cents  per  quart.  It  ha« 
also  been  said  that  the  def^ire  for 
early  morning  delivery  at  homes  i<« 
the  factor  compelling  the  present 
high  rate.  This  solution  and  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  arising 
from  the  recent  Increase  made  in  the 
price  of  milk  by  various  companies 
distributing  milk  In  Newark  were 
tiffered  by  milk  di-alers  in  attendance 
at  conference  of  the  North  Jersey 
city.  The  dealers'  disapproval  of  a 
suggestion  offered  by  Health  Officer 
('raster  for  a  pooling  of  the  d. "livery 
systems.  It  was  stateil  ibat  similar 
experiments  to  lower  milk  jirices 
had  failed  in  Philadelphia.  New 
York  and  New  Haven.  Conn.  Mayor 
Gillen  Informed  the  de  ilers  that 
milk  was  being  sold  by  the  City  of 
Newark  for  12  cents  per  quart-loose, 
but  he  said  he  thought  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  it  could  be  sold  bottled  for  1.1 
cents.  He  added,  however,  that  it 
could  be  sold  loose  for  less  than  12 
cents.  The  Mayor  also  stated  that 
the  City  of  Newark  did  not  suffer 
any  loss  as  a  result  of  surplus  milk. 
He  said  that  any  of  the  product  that 
is  left  over  is  made  Into  butter. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Completion  of  Soil  Survey  Near. — 
.A  soil  survey  of  the  Chatsworth  area 
in  Atlantic,  Burlington.  Ocean  and 
.Monmouth  Counties  has  been  made 
by  State  Geologist  H.  B.  Kunimel,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  and  H.  H. 
Bennett,  of  the  P'ederal  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Washington.  D.  C.  The  sur- 
vey will  be  completed  after  about 
two  weeks  of  field  work.  This  area, 
which  extends  from  Tom's  River 
southward  to  Hammonton.  includes 
a  large  portion  of  the  Jersey  "pine 
belt  "  The  high  quality  and  adap- 
tability of  some  of  the  included  soils 
for  intensive  farming  and  the  ster- 
ility of  others  have  caused  much 
unfortunate  misrepresentation  in 
tbe  past.  The  survey  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  development  of 
this  section  In  that  it  give.-i  a  basis 
for  determining  what  part  of  the 
forested  area  may  be  profit.Tbly 
cleared  for  agricultural  purjHises 
and    what    should    remain    in    forest. 

The  Sussex.  Freehold  and  Camden 
areas  have  been  completed,  anil  re- 
liorts  and  maps  p';lilished.  Reports 
and  maps  of  the  Hc'videre.  Millville 
and  Bernardsville  areas  are  now  on 
the  press.  .Mthi  i!ie  Tnnion  and 
Salem  areas  wc  re  surveyed  years 
ajjo.  ibev  will  be  covered  again  to 
liing  tbe  data  up  to  the  present 
standard.  .\s  the  northeastern  area 
is  siib'irb:in  rather  than  agricultural 
onlv  part^  r.f  it  w:irrant  a  detailed 
survey.  It  is  estiirated  that  within 
three  years  the  will  survey  of  the 
enMre  State  will   be  completed. 

Toiir  to  Purchase  Cows — There  is 
co"«ii'erable  demand  for  pood  dairy 
cati'e  in  Mercer  County,  and  in  view 
rf  t'lis  fact.  County  .\K«nt   Barnhart 


NATIONAL   GRANGE  ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


The  National  Grange  elected 
officers  Thursday.  November  18th.  S. 
J.  Lowell.  Master  of  the  New  Yorii 
State  Grange  was  elected  National 
Master  and  the  other  officers  are  as 
follows: 

Overseer.  B.  Needham.  Kansa«; 
Lecturer.  J.  C.  Ketcham.  Michigan; 
Steward.  Clark  Baumgarn*  r.  .Mon- 
tana; Assistant  Steward.  O.  L.  Mar- 
tin. Vermont;  Chaplain.  W.  W.  Deal. 
Idaho;  Treasurer,  L.  H.  Wright,  In- 
diana; Secretary.  C.  .M.  Freeman. 
Ohio;  Gate  Keeper.  F.  A.  Rodger". 
New  Hampshire;  Lady  .Assistant 
Steward.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Taber.  Ohio; 
Ceres.  .Mrs.  C.  L.  Hunt.  California; 
Flora.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Raine.  .Missouri; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  J.  A.  McSparran. 
Pennsylvania:  Members  Executive 
Committee.  T.  C.  .\tkeson.  West 
Virginia  and  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Maine;  Member  Board  of  Manager?, 
National  Orange  Monthly,  C.  L. 
Hunt,  California. 

Resolutions  adopted  up  to  th;.« 
time  include  recommendations  for 
business  and  legislative  co-opera- 
tion; strict  prohibition  enforcement 
legislation;  1  0  O*",  .Ameri<  anism: 
orderly  government  and  the  rule  rf 
the  majority;  personal  and  govern- 
mental economy;  strong  govfinrnent 
control  of  corporations.  «-siiecially 
those  engaged  in  supplying  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life;  punistiment  for 
profiteers  by  imprisoniii>nt  as  well 
as  fine;  opposition  to  nil  g.')vi>rnmenr 
price  fixing  and  opposition  m  i;ix.'i- 
tlon  of  Land    Bank   Bonds. 

The  Grange  adopted  a  re-i(iliiti{>n 
iltclaring  that  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture should  be  a  practical  farnifr 
and  pledging  its  efforts  to  securing 
the  appointment  of  a  man  "fiilfill- 
inr;  these  conditions  regardlei's  of 
politics."  It  also  adopted  ;i  resolu- 
tion opposing  universal  military 
training  and  a  large  standing  army 
and  deploring  "a  caste  of  militarv 
authority  which  has  its  sole  ex- 
cuse in  Its  .Khoulder  strap." — .A.  Y. 
Loomls. 
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UNADIU<l.A  SILO 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Buy  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 

Now 

There's  big  economy  in  order- 
ing your  Unadilla  Silo  for  early 
shipment. 

1.  A  substantial  discount  pays 
big  interest  on  your  money. 

2.  It  affords  you  opportunity  to 
erect  it  when  your  time  is  worth 
kast  and  when  you  can  erect  it 
with  greatest  care. 

3.  It  insures  you  prompt  de- 
livery and  lowest  prices. 

4.  It  enables  you  to  readjust 
hoops,  if  necessary,  and  become 
acquainted  with  this  money 
making  investment. 

Stnd  now  for  our  complete 
catalog,  price*  and  early  order 
ditcounl. 

A  few  agents  wanted. 
Unadilla  Silo  CoJ 

Bo«  P,   Unadilla,   N.  Y. 
t>r  Da*  Moinaa,  la. 


Organization  Boosts  Dairying 

Huntingdon  County  Coming  Into    its  Own  as  a   Dairy 

Center 


Ship  your  Raw  Furs  to 
The  House  That  Satisfies 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
marketing  your  Raw  Furs  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  give  you  that  sense  of 
gratification  that  will  surely  be  yours  when 
you  receive  our  check  for  one  hundred  cents 
on  every  dollar.  Values  based  on  unexcelled 
marketing  conditions,  liberal  assortments, 
and  30  years  of  square  dealing. 
We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges 
and  deduct  no  commission.  Send  for  our 
free  price  list  and  tap. 

L.RABINOWITZ  '^S^o^^k'* 
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have  the  first  milk  of  its  dam  for 
several  days  at  least,  then  this  whole 
milk  can  be  gradually  lessened  and 
skim-milk  used  as  a  substitute,  but 
the  calf  ought  to  have  some  milk  in 
ita  ration  until  it  is  old  enough  to 
eat  some  clover  hay. 

Professor  McColhim  has  proved  Ih 
bis  nutrition  experiments  that  the 
life-giving  vltamines  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  normal  animals 
are  found  only  in  the  butter-fat  of 
milk  and  the  green  leaves  of  plants. 
Now,  the  calf  should  have  some  milk 
until  it  is  old  enough  to  eat  the 
green  leaves  of  plants,  then  the  milk 
It  was  but  a  short  six  months  ago  In  fact,  the  whole  of  agriculture  In  can  be  gradually  taken  away  and  a 
when  the  tourist,  winding  his  way  the  county  has  taken  rapid  and  long  combination  of  these  grain  foods  can 
thru  the  wooded  hills  and  the  fertile  strides  in  the  last  few  months.  As  be  entirely  substituted  with,  of 
valleys  of  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.  a  prominent  editor  of  the  town  ex-  course,  all  the  good  hay  the  calf  will 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  in    pressed    it,    "Agriculture    is    looking    eat. 

locating  a  mere  dozen  of  breeders  of  up,  and  stepping  forward  in  confl-  A  young  calf  can  be  successfully 
purebred  dairy  ckttle.  But  in  the  dence."  The  business  men  of  Hunt-  raised  without  milk  when  very 
last  few  months  there  has  come  a  ingdon  also  are  coming  to  see  what  young  if  one  will  make  hay  tea  by 
big  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  dairy-  Important  relationship  exists  be-  boiling  clover  hay  just  as  our  pioneer 
men  of  the  county.  They  have  im-  tween  agricultural  welfare  and  urban  fore-fathers  did  and  mixing  grain 
proved  their  market  thru  the  co-op-  welfare.  They  are  realizing  that  with  this  hay  tea.  In  this  you  have 
eratlon  of  all  the  farmers  interested  without  a  prosperous  agriculture  the  nearest  that  can  be  obtained  as 
in  dairying,  thru  their  local  branches  back  of  them,  a  prosperous  city  is  a  substitute  for  milk.  In  this  hay 
of    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    almost  an  impossibility.  tea    you    have    the   extract   of    these 

Association  and  thru  the  efforts  of  To  secure  concerted  and  Immediate  same  vltamines  we  have  in  butter- 
the  County  Farm  Bureau.  action    along    the    line    of    improved    fat,   which   are   absolutely  necessary 

With  the  improvement  of  the  mar-    livestock,  the  county  farm  bureau  or-    for  normal  development. 

ket    has    come    the   new    Interest    in    ganized  two  dairy  calf-feeding  clubs  _ 

dairying  and  a  definite  confidence  as    and  the  results  have  been   most  en-      SAVE  THE  PURE  BRED  BULLS 

to  the  future  of  that  industry  for  the    couraging.      Twenty-four    registered  

county.  Our  dairymen  had  for  many  calves  have  been  entered  in  the  two  Last  year  the  number  of  pure  bred 
years  been  laboring  under  the  dis-  clubs  with  more  requests  for  calves  bulls  calves  that  went  to  slaughter 
couraging  condition  of  an  entirely  to  be  filled  when  proper  ones  can  be  ran  Into  the  thousands,  the  great 
local  and  very  much  limited  market,  located.  Eighteen  of  the  calves  are  bulk  of  which  should  be  rendering 
The  demand  for  the  products  of  the  Holstelns,  four  are  Guernseys  and  service  in  Improving  the  dairy  herds 
dairy  was  very  irregular  and  of  two  are  Milking  Shorthorns.  Each  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
course  the  price  paid  the  farmers  for  one  is  of  choice  producing  stock  and  question  is  how  are  we  going  to 
these  products  was  low.  as  is  always  from  lines  of  popular  breeding.  The  bring  In  contact  the  person  who  ha.s 
the  case  when  there  is  a  surplus  pro-  clubs  are  to  be  run  as  cow  clubs  these  bull  calves  for  sale  and  the 
duction  of  any  farm  product.     That    when  the  calves  mature.  person  who  needs  them  In  scrub  or 

is,  the  price  was  made  to  suit  the  Besides  the  calves  that  have  been  grade  herds  throughout  the  country, 
consumer,  represented  by  the  dealer,  brought  into  the  county,  the  County  I  have  spent  a  good  deaf  of  time 
with  little  regard  to  the  producer  Agent  now  has  orders  for  two  car-  trying  to  work  out  a  mode  of  pro- 
and   his  costs.  loads   of   grade   and    registered    Hoi-    cedure  that  would  bring  about  this 

This  condition  applied  particularly    st'elns  and  one  carload  of  grade  and    contact.     I   have   realized    that   If  a 
to    the   central    part    of    the   county    registered    Guernseys    that    will    be    farmer  in   Georgia  or  Alabama  who 
where  the  only  market  of  Importance    brought  In  as  soon  as  proper  animals    had  scrub  cows  could  come  In  con- 
was  the  county  seat.  Huntingdon,  a    can  be  located.  tact    with    a    dairy    farmer    In    New 
town    of    about    eight    thousand    In-        The    banks    of    Huntingdon    have    York  or  Pennsylvania  who  was  sell- 
habitants.      The  territory  about  the    Joined  hands  in  supporting  this  pro-    ing  pure   bred   bull   calves  for  veal, 
town    is   of   such   character    that    it    gram  of  improvement  of  livetock  and    that  the  problem  would  be  solved.    1 
was  able  to  produce  more  than  the    have   offered    liberal    prizes    for    the    have    realized    also    that    the    great 
town    needed   and   as   a   result   there    winners   of   each   of   the   clubs.    The    bulk  of  pure  bred  animals  are  raised 
was   a  surplus  of  dairy   products  on    Supplee-Wills-Jones     Milk    Company    by  dairy  farmers  who  maintain  and 
the    market  during  most   months  of    has    offered    a    silver    cup    for    the    keep  a  herd  of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle 
the  year.     This  was  surely  not  con-    sweepstakes    champion    of    the    two    because     they     are     the     most     eco- 
duclve  to  any  Increase  in  the  dairy    clubs.     Everyone  la  Joining  hands  for    nomlcal  preducers  of  milk  and  dairy 
industry.                                                        community  advancement,  both  coun-    products  and    they   have  no   faculty 
The  dairymen  saw  that  this  condi-    try  and  town  residents.     There  is  no    and  make  no  particular  effort  to  ad- 
tlon    must    be   changed    or   many   of    longer    so    much    of    the    cut-throat    vertlse  or  in  any  either  manner  call 
them  would  have  to  bid  farewell  to    splr't    between     town    and    country    attention  to  the  bull  calves  that  they 
their  dairy  cows.  They  did  not  want    folk;    each    Is    more    fully    realizing    produce.      They     keep     the     heifers 
to  sell  their  cows  for  they  knew  that    the    necessity    for    harmonious    and    largely    to   replace   their   own   cows, 
they   were   the  most   efficient   trans-    concerted    action    for    rapid    strides    or   to   increase    their   herds,   or  per- 
formers of  farm  roughages  Into  hu-    toward  a  better  Huntingdon  County,    haps  for  sale,   as  there  Is  always  a 

R.  S.  Clark,  County  Agent.  ready   market    for   the   females,    but 

the    bull    calves    are    not    advertised 

nkjv  TuTRAT.  *"''  because  some  one  does  not  come 
around    and    offer   to   buy   them   the 


Ship  roar  for*  here.   Onr  pricrs 
•rs  record  breakini  hi(h.      We 
par  all  roar  (bipoinl  cbarfet  on 
•hipinenM  of  S20  and  over.   On 
tbipments  of  SlOO  and  over  too  get  t% 
•dditiooal  and  •  liberal  atiortmeat. 
Pot  roar  own  valoatioa  on.    We  will 
bold  them  separate  oa  rcqoett.  Price  lilt 
•ad  Trapper  Gaide  seal  tree  on  rcqaeal ' 


man  food.  So  they  called  on  their 
farm  bureau  for  assistance  and  after 
a  few  months  of  earnest  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Association,    a    Phlladel 


SKUNK 


Wa  par  hUbert  cash  prices  for 
all  maple  fur»--Sfc«nk.  Mink. 
MiiArat.  Raocnnn.  Red  ■'"X 
Vini-T  fur»  a  tperlaltr,  Indud- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  ln«  surer  and  Crnea  Foi,  ruh- 
^^^^^^^^^^^.r.  Marten,  etr,  Km.  IdTO 
Our  mntlntied  pfOinK  return*  and  l'^r»I^P""<'  "* 
f...w  hrlnglns  un  .hipmenu  from  all  North  Amrl^' 
Aladu  to  Mexico.  Send  '«'  '"»  P'l'*  J'"^  n^STTi 
»i.  jTjtWETT  &  80M8.  BEDWOOO.  H.  Y.  Oa»t.  12 


Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  mak-  ^alry  farmer  of  Northern  New  York 

phia  milk  company   was  induced   to    ing  a  good  calf  meal  to  raise  calves  State  thinks  he  is  forced  to  ■sell  these 

locate    a    cooling   and    shipping  sta-    without  '^«'Vt7t?7*.''nPr'lnn**  which  *""  "'^^"  '"^  '^""-     ^  *'^*  "  ^^^' 

tlon  at  Huntingdon                                    "''  '"*""  '^''"  *°k?        n  r   v*  M^nt  i^an^  «'  them   ought  to  be  sold  for 

lion  at  Muniingaon.                                     seems  unreasonable. — D.  C.  E.,  Mont-  ......              ?  .    „      ,  »u  -.  orp 

At    first    this   company    had    some    calm   Co.  7^'-  b"    the  great  bulk  of  them  are 

doubts  as    to    the    outcome    of    the                                                           ^      ,  '^o™     high-class     pure     bred     dairy 

plant,    but    when    they    opened    the        The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  cows.     They     are     from    cows    that 

doors   on    November    Ist.    last    year,    made  some  quite  exhaustive  expert-  have  been  improved  by  breeding  for 

and    found    two    large    milk    trucks    ments  in  raising  young  calves  with-  years,  and  many  of  them  '--om  h«rdi 

waiting  to  be  unloaded,  with  many    out  milk.     They  found  they  got  the  that    are    averaging    from    «000    to 

near-by  farmers  coming  in  with  their    best  results  when  a  mixture  of  varl-  lO.OOO-lbs.  of  milk  In  a  year  und" 

individual  loads  of  milk,  they  were    ous   grains   and   food    products   were  ordinary    care,    and    from    well   brea 

convinced    that    the    farmers    meant    combined.     Mix    corn    meal,    ground  sires.     It  Is  a  shame  and  an  outrage 

business.  The  interest  increased  until    Oats.   ground    barley,    ground   wheat  on  the  consuming  P»hHc  that  the« 

In   the  spring  of  1919.  seven  routes    wheat  bran  and  middlings,  oil  meal  young  bullj  are  "ot  used  for  the  bet 

had    been    established    which    were    ^do   not   use  cottonseed   meal-and  terment  of  the   herds.     Th-e  ^"^^ 

bringing  In  a  total  of  200  hundred-    any  other  food  stuffs  which  you  can  farmers  could  sell  them  if  they  won 

Sound  cans  full  of  milk,  with  pros-    get.     all    thoroughly    together,     and  ^'^'^^'^^  ''''^;"  ['^ 'fj;''l[^'    'J^ 

Jects   for   another   route   as  soon   as    this  combination  seems  to  give  bet-  much    trouble    to  7^"«   ^''^     f;;;^ 

Tat  extra  milk  could  be  handled.        ter  results  than  any  other  food.  her    do    -*    --;^,  °  ^''f,^^;;^:':; 


The  interest  in  improved  livestock        You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,    about  it^ 
halbeen  no  small  o.Ugrowth  of  this    that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  milk    contact  between  the  man  who  "ed 
scheme  of  agricultural  advancement,    for   young  calves.     The  calf   should    and   wants,   and   ought  to   have 
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pare  lired  bull  calf,  and  the  man  who 
luises  him  and  wants  the  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  tlie 
scrub  herd  or  the  grade  herd, 
whether  he  lives  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or 
New  York  (and  there  are  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  York  where  there 
are  as  many  grade  and  scrub  bulls 
in  use  as  there  are  pure  bred)  makes 
no  apparent  effort  to  improve  his 
dairy  machinery.  These  farmers  or 
dairymen  Just  simply  keep  a  bull  to 
get  the  cow  in  calf,  perhaps  selling 
the  heifer  calves  as  well  as  the  bull 
calves  for  veal,  because  they  are  not 
eligible  to  registry.  The  result  is 
we  are  not  improving  the  facilities 
for  producing  dairy  products  as  fast 
as  we  ought  to. 

I  am  satisfied  one  of  the  best  ways 
is  thru  the  County  Agent.  Prac- 
tically every  county  now  that  Is 
worth  while  has  a  County  Agent, 
and  as  a  whole  they  are  the  most 
Intelligent,  most  public-spirited  lot 
cf  young  men  that  there  are  In 
America.  Most  of  them  have  a  lot 
cf  tact  and  good  judgment,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  can  help  us  work  out  this 
problem.  The  average  farmer  very 
.-nuch  prefers  to  talk  to  the  County 
Agent  and  tell  him  what  he  has  and 
what  he  would  like  rather  than  to 
Ktart  out  to  write  the  agricultural 
department  of  his  own  state  college 
and  get  the  name  of  some  County 
Agent  somewhere.  He  prefers  to 
talk  to  his  own  County  Agent  and 
it  he  does  not  I*  know  the  County 
Agent,  if  he  has  it  In  his  mind,  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  bred 
fires  in  his  territory.  I  want  the 
County  Agents  in  territor-  such  as 
Northern  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
•.-.here  the  dairy  Industry  Is  intensi- 
fied, where  there  are  hundre-'s  of 
pure  bred  bull  calves  as  fine  as  ^here 
sre  anywhere  in  the  land  that  can 
be  utilized,  to  meet  the  wants  and 
better  the  conditions  of  farmers  and 
<  alrymen  In  less  favored  districts. 
I  want  the  County  Agent  to  get  busy 
in  these  counties. 

I  would  like  the  County  Agent  of 
ft.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  to 
nrite  to  the  County  Agent  of  Macon, 
Candler,  or  Coffee  County,  Georgia; 
cr  Baldwin.  Chectaw,  Clarke  or 
r.lmore  County,  Alabama;  or  Dyer, 
""ayette  or  Henderson  County, 
Tennessee;  or  Craighead.  Green  or 
J'^fferson  Connty.  Arkansas,  or  some 
rf  the  southern  counties  of  his  own 
♦ate  and  see  if  he  cannot  find  a 
market  for  the  surplus  bull  calves  of 
ft.    Lawrence  County. 

I  would  like  the  County  Agents  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  each  one  of 
•hem  to  pick  out  some  County  Agent 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  or  Minnesota  where  they  have 
great  numbers  of  pure  bred  cattle, 
and  work  up  some  plan  whereby 
each  can  do  service  to  their  constl- 
t  lents  by  buying  or  selling,  as  the 
case  may  be,  these  useful  animals. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  is  not 
practical  and  possible  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  I  undertake  to 
say  that  the  County  Agents  of  the 
dairy  states  could  furnish  2.000 
creditable  registered  Hoist  el  n-Frle- 
sian  bull  calves,  straight  on  the 
back,  wedge  shape,  types,  from  good 
f'ams  and  good  sires,  that  would  be 
3  credit  to  any  scrub  or  grade  herd, 
md  buy  them  at  the  source  of  sup- 
ply at  a  very  low  price  indeed,  when 
they  were  two  weeks  old.  These 
could  be  crated  and  shipped  by  ex- 
press to  points  where  they  were 
wanted,  or  they  could  be  shipped  in 
ear  loads  and  distributed  in  states 
at  a  very  much  less  expense. 

The  trouble,  as  T  see  it.  has  been 
that  the  onlv  animals  that  have 
been  advertised  are  these  frnm   high 
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record  dams  in  certain  popular  lines 
of  breeding  and  they  have  been  sold 
at  high  prices  because  they  repre- 
sent some  specialty  of  selective 
breeding.  It  is  from  these  prices 
that  the  owners  of  scrub  herds  have 
been  measuring  the  probable  cost  to 
them,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  men 
who  use  scrub  sires,  that  you  are 
laboring  under  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage. The  average  grade  of  the 
second  generation  will  give  50';y 
more  than  the  average  scrub  from 
which  the  generation  springs,  that 
is,  if  your  scrub  herd  is  averaging 
4.000-lbs  of  milk  a  year  or  IT.'i-lbs. 
of  butter  fat,  you  can  increase  the 
milk  50*;}  and  you  can  increase  the 
butter  fat  SO^r  by  the  second  genera- 
tion by  using  pure  bred  dairv  sires. 

Another    reason    why    scrub    bulls  ! 
should   be   done   away   with   entirely 
is  the  necessity  of  raising  more  dairy  ' 
cattle,   and   the   evidence  that   is   be-  ' 
fore  you  every  day  of  the  difference  j 
in  the  price  of  these  machines  when  | 
you  want  to  buy  them.      Scrub  cows  i 
are   sold    tliru    th<"    dairy   country   at  | 
prices    from    |60    to    $8.5,    an    extra-  I 
ordinary    scrub    might    bring    $100.  | 
while  the   grades   run   from   $100   to  j 
$250   because  of  their  value  in   pro- 
ducing    milk     and     dairy     products. 
When  you  go  out  to  buy  a  piece  of 
machinery  you  pay  in  proportion  to 
what  it  can  earn  for  you,  and  every 
man   who  is  keeping  a  cow  now  on 
his  farm  owes  it  to  himself  to  keep 
a  good  one,  and  every  dairy  fanner 
should  have  a  pure  bred  sire  in  order 
to  raise  his  own   calves  for  his  own 
herd,  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
cost  when  he  goes  out  on  the  market 
to    buy     them.      The    difference    be- 
tween   the    value   on    the    market   of 
the   average   scrub   and    the    average 
grade  will  pay  for  a  pure  bred  reg- 
istered calf   two  week  old.  and   that 
same   calf    during    a    lifetime    would 
create  hundreds  of  the  better  grade 
of    machinery    if    given    the    oppor- 
tunity.— D.     D.     Aitken,     President. 
Holstein-Frieslan       Association       of 
America. 


KEEP  COWS  WELL  FED 


During  the  hot  weather  of  July 
and  August  the  milk  flow  of  the  av- 
erage herd  drops  down  nearly  half. 
The  heat  and  the  condition  of  the 
pastures  common  at  that  time  of  the 
year  are  the  main  causes  of  this 
drop.  The  files  generally  blamed 
are  of  much  less  Importance  than 
other  conditions.  The  real  cause  is 
the  failure  of  the  animals  to  eat  suf- 
ficient feed.  Poor  pastures,  boat 
and  flies  may  all  contribute  to  this 
result.  It  will  be  observed  that 
during  the  hot  weather  the  cows  will 
graze  but  little  and  come  to  the  barn 
at  night  evidently  hungry.  To  pro- 
duce three  gallons  of  milk  a  day  a 
cow  has  to  gather  at  least  100  or  125 
pounds  of  grass.  If  the  pastures  are 
short  and  the  weather  hot,  generallv 
this  much  gra.ss  will  not  be  gathereil 
and  soon  the  milk  flow  goes  down. 

The  Influence  of  these  summer 
conditions  cannot  be  removed  but 
may  be  improved.  The  main  thing 
is  to  see  that  the  cows  do  not  lack 
food.  They  should  be  In  the  pas- 
ture at  night  and  during  the  earll<^st. 
coolest  pait  of  the  day.  If  the  pas- 
ture Is  short,  feed  silage  or  green 
crops.  It  is  well  known  to  all  ex- 
perienced with  dairy  cattle  th;it 
when  the  milk  flow  goes  down  once 
for  lack  of  feed  It  Is  Impossible  to 
bring  it  bark  to  where  it  was  before 
by  better  feeding  later.  To  get  a 
high  production  of  milk  during  the 
year  the  cow  must  be  kept  at  a  high 
level  of  production  all  the  time.  For 
this  reason  do  not  neglect  the  cows 
during  the  hot  weather. 


D  E    LAVAL 

the   world's    standard 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


"It  is  to 
much  easier 
than  the  old 
way" 


In  these  times  of  high 
butter  prices  and  scarcity 
of  labor,  no  housewife 
should  bother  with  the 
old-fashioned  gravity 
method  of  skimming 
milk.  The  De  Laval  Sep- 
arator wiM  recover  one- 
fourth  more  cream  and 
do  It  with  less  work  and 
in  shorter  time. 

Neither  is  there  any  ex- 
cuse for  struggling  with 
a  half-worn-out  or  in- 
ferior separator  that 
wastes  cream  and  is  hard 
to  turn  and  ditTiCult  to 
wash.  The  work  can  be 
done  much  better, 
quicker  and  easier  with 
the  De  Laval  —  the 
world's  standard  separa- 
tor. 

By  purchasing  a  De  Laval  now,  it  will  have  paid 
for  itself  by  spring 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  a  De  Laval 
If  you  do  not  know  hia  name,  write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


\/e  Have  the  Fish 

To  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 
in  their  fertilizer,  we  amnounce  that  we  have  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.  If  you 
want  the  genuine,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 

ROYSTERS 

FERTI LIZER 


rvAor  p*AB« 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


In    gTfiti^T   Nfw   Vork:   If  you   hm%p  biy  lo 
Y      dUpoin*    of    eommunicat*    with    th*;a^ 


HAY 


PIPE 


v.-oiiil  hiii'I  I.arfe  ifvlt  »'I 
size*  fiiniivlRHl  »ith  new  Ihrtuls 
A   c.ni.l'n.s.    Pr-tnpt   thlpTiient.  \ 

I  f  GrHtitii       4lt  Mirir  St.  PMa 
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LIME 

ON 

TOBACCO 

Liming    Tobacco 
Ground  will  help  to 
keepthe  tobacco  leaf  \ 
green  and  healthy  till  | 
properly  matured. 

Lime   Thus    Helps  ; 
Produce  the  leaf  that  ; 
cures  best  and  has  ; 
finest  flavor,  as  well 
as  more  weight. 

Warner's  "Limoid"  (pure 
hydrated  lime  in  light  pa- 
per bags)  has  been  used  for 
years  in  Lancaster  County 
on  finest  tobacco  ground  and 
by  expert  tobacco  growers. 

Charles  Warner  Company 
WUin'n,Del.  PhiU<U.,Pa.  N.Y.City 


KEEPING  APPLES  THRU  THE 
WINTER 


A  HORSE  CAN  TKAVKI.  «  HKRE  AN 
AITOMOBILJ:  CANNOT  OU 

Otten  in  the  deev  inowi  of  winter  an 
aulomol'ile  cannot  B*t  tbrou(t>  the 
drift »,  but  the  hor»e  can  travel  any- 
where if  he  can  eerure  footinK. 
There  la  Juiit  one  thln«  will  Innure  aafe 
Tootinc  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  icy  or  ellppery, 
and  that   la  the 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  r  a- 
•Inn;  a  hur- 

^—^  ried   trip   to  

the  doctor,  an  Important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horne  le  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wrlae  horae  owner  will  go  to  hie 
home  ehner  early  mi'l  have  the  eafe. 
rellat.le  RED  TIP  8HOK8  put  on  Then 
he  ran  lauch  at  the  weather.  No  aleet 
atorm.  no  audclen  freeze  will  hold  hjm 
back.  iria  aharn.  atrons  REP  TIP 
CAI.KS  ran  be  a<Unat-d  in  20  inmutea, 
and  he  la  ready  fur  the  road. 
Avoid  KUbitltutei.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
KEU  TIP 

THE   N-ETEBSUF    WORKS 
New  nmnawlrk,  N.  J. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualily         Sen  ice       Satisfaction 

Always  look  for  onr  trade  mark  (a* 
•hown  h«<low)  on  the  ha*  It  meani 
protection  to  yon.  Hundredt  of  farm- 
ers in  the  Eaet  have  come  to  recofoite 
it  a<  the  mark  of  honest,  square  fer- 
iUiier  gocii  and  metbodi 

<Thle  trade  marii  meaiie  gualttf ) 

UttiiBt  Bone  rertUlzcr  Co.,  RMdlo<,  U. 


A  1  V   TOUT 
{dealer     for 
Beadinz  Bon* 
I  Frrtllltcr. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  1  n  - 
formation. 


Don't  Forget 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription  to 

Your  Home  Farm  Paper 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

2«l    Sontk   Tliird   Street.    PhilaHelphia.   Pa. 


How  to  Store  apples  for  winter  use 
is  a  problem,  both  for  the  farmer 
and  village  resident.  In  the  good  old 
days  when  the  houses  were  heated 
by  stoves,  and  the  cellars  were  fairly 
well  ventilated  and  cool,  yet  frost 
proof,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
keep  apples  until  late  in  spring. 

I  well  remember  the  cellar  of  my 
boyhood  days.  It  had  a  dirt  floor, 
and  down  thru  the  center  was  an 
open  drain  thru  which  flowed  con- 
stantly a  small  stream  of  water.  On 
one  side  of  this  drain,  perhaps  thn-e 
feet  above  the  cellar  bottom,  were 
the  apple  bins.  These  were  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  and  in  the  fall  they 
were  piled  heaping  full  of  Pippins. 
Baldwins,  Greenings.  Kings,  Spit- 
zenbergs.  Russets  and  apples  of  sev- 
eral other  varieties  gathered  from 
the  home  orchard. 

Each  night  thru  the  long  winters 
a  panful  of  these  apples  was  carried 
upstairs    and    deposited    on    the    liv- 
ing room  table  to  be  eaten  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  hired  man  and 
callers  from   the  neighboring   farms. 
With  this  drain  on  the  supply,  how- 
ever, there  was  plenty  of  good  sound 
fruit   left  in   the  bins   until   late  in 
the  spring.     The  cool  dirt-floored  cel- 
lar with   the  open  .drain  of   running 
water    was    an    ideal    place    for    the 
keeping    of    apples.       It    seemed    to 
supply  the  right  atmospheric  condi- 
tions  for   preservation   of    the    fruit. 
Under  the  modern  system  of  house 
beating   with    a  furnace  In   the  cel- 
lar, cement  floors  and  walls,  the  ap- 
ples soon  rot  and  are  worthless.  The 
so-called    fruit    room,    usually    sep- 
arated   from    the   main    cellar    by    a 
board    partition,   does   not   solve   the 
problem  of  keeping  apples. 

Under  these  conditions  the  best 
place  in  which  to  keep  apples  is  an 
out-door  cellar.  It  may  be  adjoining 
the  wall  of  the  house  cellar  with  an 
opening  out  of  doors,  or  constructed 
separately  farther  from  the  house. 

In  case  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct such  a  cellar,  these  rules  for 
keeping  apples  in  the  house  cellar 
are  given  by  a  fruit  grower  who  has 
found  them  very  satisfactory: 

Store  only  good  sound  apples  that 
have  not  ripened  beyond  the  normal 
point  for  the  season.  Handle  the 
apples  as  carefully  as  you  would 
handle  eggs.  A  bruised  apple  invites 
rot. 

Spread  a  thick  layer  of  newspapers 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  box. 
letting  the  papers  extend  up  the  side. 
Put   in    a   layer  of  apples,   one   tier 
deep.      Put   a  course  of  papers  over 
this  tier  of   apples   precisely   as   was 
put   over   the   bottom   of   the   barrel. 
Three   or    four    thicknesses   are   suf- 
ficient.    Put  on  another  tier  of  ap- 
ples,   repeating   the   layers  of    paper 
and   apple     tiers    until     within     two 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  of 
the  top  of  the  box.     Then  mat  down 
a    mass   of   papers    tightly   over    the 
top.      It   Is  a   good    plan   to   throw   a 
piece  of  burlap  over  the  top. 

Keep  the  fruit  room  as  cool  as 
possible.  If  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  around  35  degrees  Fahrenheit 
thru  the  winter  the  apples  will  keep 
in  good  condition,  but  this  is  hardly 
possible  unless  extra  pains  are  taken 
I  to  keep  the  window  open  in  the  day 
'  above    the    freezing    point.       In    the 


spring  when  the  warm  days  come  it 
is  best  to  keep  the  window  closed 
and  hold  the  cold  winter  air.  which 
has  penetrated  the  cellar  walls  and 
the  floor  as  long  as  possible. 

Pack  the  late  keeping  varieties  by 
themselves  and  store  them  where 
they  will  not  be  disturbed  until 
wanted  late  in  the  season. 

If  there  was  a  generous  supply 
of  apples  in  every  cellar  in  the  land, 
there  would  be  more  healthy,  rosy- 
cheeked  boys  and  girls,  and  fewer  de- 
mands on  the  doctors  and  drug 
stores.  Apples  are  Nature's  own 
health  food  and  medicine  combined. 
Their  culture  is  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  it  now  receives.  There 
should  be  a  small  home  orchard  on 
every  farm,  sufficient  to  provide  an 
ample  summer,  fall  and  winter  sup- 
ply for  the  farmer's  family  and  his 
tenant. — E.   E.   R. 


MARYLAND  NOTES 


We  are  accustomed  to  beautiful 
autumn  weather  down  here  in  the 
sunny  southeast  corner  of  Maryland, 
but  this  fall  Nature  has  done  her 
best.  This  is  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember and  not  a  particle  of  frost 
yet.  The  Cannas  are  in  full  glory 
and  the  Dahlias  are  falling  in  bloom 
simply  because  they  have  bloomed 
themselves  tired.  We  are  accustomed 
to  getting  some  frost  by  the  twen- 
tieth of  October.  Today  the  wind  is 
from  the  north  and  it  Is  getting 
cooler  and  another  morning  may 
show  that  Jack  Krost  has  at  last  ar- 
rived. 

The  great  sweet  potato  crop  has 
about  all  been  harvested.  The  area 
was  larger  by  a  thousand  or  more 
acres  than  usual  and  the  yield  has 
been  fair.  Crops  of  over  400  bushels 
an  acre  are  not  rare  and  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  the  average  crop  in 
this  section  has  been  about  300  bush- 
els an  acre. 

The  earlier  shipments  brought 
very  good  prices  and  the  latest  have 
not  been  unsatisfactory.  The  Curing 
houses  have  been  paying  50  and  60 
cents  a  five-eighths  bushel  basket 
for  potatoes  to  store,  and  many 
new  houses  have  been  built,  holding 
from  15,000  to  20.000  baskets  each. 
"With  a  yield  of  400  baskets  and  over 
an  acre  the  crops  pay  very  well  at 
the  storage  prices. 

Our  truck  farmers  have  had  a  «ood 
and  profitable  season  on  the  average. 
The  early  Irish  potato  crop,  while 
not  so  large  an  interest  here  as  in 
the  two  Virginia  counties  just  south 
of  us,  was  fairly  profitable.  The 
Strawberry  crop  was  a  regular  bo- 
nanza to  those  who  had  the  berries. 
The  cucumber  crop  paid  handsomely, 
the  small  crop  of  tomatoes  brought 
good  prices  and  the  canteloupes, 
while  not  high  In  price  as  an  average 
did  not    mean  loss. 

Now    the    Automobile    agents    are 
happy.      A  friend  of  mine   who  was 
satisfied  with  a  $400  runabout  a  few- 
years    ago   soon    discarded    that    and 
bought  a  ?900  car.     Now  he  has  one 
for  which  he  paid  J1600,  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  him  using  a 
Limousine    soon.      It    seems    the    in- 
variable   course    is    to   start    with    a 
cheap    car    and    then    get    finer    and 
finer    cars.      Years    ago    only    a    few 
families   kept    a    horse   and    carriage 
in    town.      Now   there  are  far  more 
cars  than   formerly   there   were  bug- 
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gies.  To  what  extent  the  vast 
amount  of  money  put  Into  mere 
pleasure  cars  has  to  do  with  the 
High  Cost  of  Living  it  is  hard  to 
say  but  it  does  seem  that  it  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  spending  of 
money. 

The  prolonged  growing  season  has 
hppQ  of  great  advantage  to  the  late 
crops  of  Irish  potatoes.  The  fields 
are  still  green  and  verv  few  have 
been  dug.  My  own  crop  having  been 
planted  comparatively  early,  ripened 
and  have  been  dug,  and  in  quality 
are  the  finest  I  ever  raised.  The 
market  crop  of  these  will  be  gener- 
ally good,  and  a  large  part  will  .be 
absorbed  by  the  home  market. 

November  being  considered  about 
the  best  time  for  setting  strawberry 
plants  here,  there  will  probably  be 
a  larger  planting  than  ever  because 
of  the  high  price  last  spring.  The 
fall  bearing  strawberries  have  been 
and  are  still  bearing  plentiful  and 
have  been  retailing  at  25  cents  a 
box.  The  size  has  been  unusually 
small  because  of  the  very  dry 
weather,  but  these  late  berries  are 
far  sweeter  than  the  spring  ones. 
As  a  commercial  matter  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  everbearing 
strawberries  can  compare  in  profit 
with  the  spring  ones. 

Everyone  wants  them  in  spring, 
but  in  the  fall  with  its  great  variety 
of  fruits,  few  care  to  buy  straw- 
berries. Then  to  get  crops  on  them 
they  have  to  be  treated  largely  as  an 
annual.  Plant  them  in  spring.  Keep 
off  the  blooms  till  mid  June  and 
then  they  will  make  berries  fill  frost. 
The  next  spring  let  them  make  the 
spring  crop  and  then  turn  them  un- 
der, for  after  they  bear  the  spring 
crop  the  fall  crop  will  be  very  small. 
They  are  more  a  curiosity  for  the 
home  garden  than  a  commercial 
crop.  For  market  it  is  better  to  stick 
to  the  big  berries  that  come  in  May. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 


SOME  GOOD  RESULTS  WITH  THE 
STAYMAN   WINESAP 

By  J.  P.  STEWART 


Last  week  I  recommended  ihe 
Stayman  rather  strongly  for  general 
planting,  particularly  in  the  South- 
ern part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  fol- 
lowing note  which  has  come  in  since, 
offers  additional  evidence  in  favor  of 
this  variety,  and  some  of  its  queries 
may  also  be  of  interest. 

I  read  your  article  in  Pennsylva- 
nia Farmer  several  weeks  ago  on 
"Orchard  Fertilizing."  which  inter- 
ests me  very  much  and  I  wish  to  ask 
for  a  bit  of  information. 

In  the  spring  of  1912.  I  planted  60 
Stayman  trees  since  which  time  I 
gave  them  the  best  of  care  and  they 
look  good  to  me.  In  the  fall  of  1917 
I  picked  1S7  bushel  apples  from 
them.  1918,  176  bushel  and  last 
spring  on  April  28th  applied  300-lb. 
16  percent  acid  phosphate,  200  lbs. 
nitrate  soda  and  200  lbs  blood  (well 
mixed)  to  these  trees,  top  dressed 
around  them  and  harrowed  In.  The 
trees  made  a  very  fine  growth  this 
summer,  and  I  have  just  finished 
picking  the  apples  and  got  362 
bushel,  an  average  of  64  bushel  per 
tree.  Had  I  been  able  to  control  the 
scab  I  would  have  had  50  bushe^ 
more.  Do  you  consider  this  good 
from  7  year  old  trees? 

I  Intend  to  fertilize  again  next 
spring,  would  you  advise  nitrate 
alone  or  the  mixture  used  this  spring 
and  how  much  per  tree? 

Do  you  consider  trade  mixtures 
better  than  lime,  sulphur  and  lead 
arsenate  to  control  scab  and  worms. 
Some  recommend  Bordeaux  for  scaD. 
—  R.  A.  K. 

P.  S. — This  little  orchard  paid  me 
well  thus  far  and  I  intend  to  continue 
to  give  it  the  best  of  care.  I  •>»** 
an  account  of  every  cent  expense 
and  receipts  from  it  since  plantinB 
time  and  It  Is  almost  a  surprise;  in- 
teresting anyhow.— -R.  A.  K. 
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I:i  my  opinion,  these  trees  have 
done  exceptionally  well.  Two  bar- 
rels to  the  tree  of  good  Stayman 
Winesaps  mean  at  least  $12  to  $14 
net  at  present  prices.  This  coming 
from  trees  in  only  their  eighth  sea- 
son, and  right  on  top  of  two  very 
caod  crops  for  the  age  of  the  trees, 
certainly  indicates  both  good  care 
and  a  very  efficient  Viiriet.'.  I  sus- 
pect that  even  now  these  trees  are 
E'lDwing  as  mucli  clear  profit  as  any 
ether  eriual  area  on  the  p!:!ce,  an<l 
It  is  a  poultry  farm  too.  I  can  readily 
see  how  the  cash  account  with  this 
orchard  might  easily  be  very  inter- 
esting to  the  owner. 

Also  in  the  long  run,  1  suspect 
that  the  fertilizer  mixture  and  rate 
of  application  now  being  used  are  as 
nearly  right  as  anything  I  could  sug- 
gest, especially  at  this  distance.  The 
beat  place  to  determine  this  matter 
for  sure,  however.  Is  right  in  the 
orchard  itself.  If  it  were  my  or- 
chard, I  would  select  the  evenest 
bunch  of  trees  in  it.  on  the  most  uni- 
form soil,  and  put  fertilizer  ciues- 
tions  directly  to  them.  Probably 
three  or  four  trees  in  each  treatment 
would  be  enough  in  such  a  case  as 
this  one,  where  all  the  trees  are  pro- 
bably much  alike. 

On  the  first  block  of  trees  thus 
chosen,  I  would  apply  no  fertilizer — 
would  use  it  as  a  check  In  other 
v.ords.  On  block  2.  I  would  apply 
dx  pounds  of  ai'id  phosphate  to  the 
tree.  On  block  3,  the  same  weight 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  On  block  4.  I 
v.-ould  apply  about  two  pounces  to  the 
tree  of  muriate  of  potash.  On  5.  I 
would  use  both  the  nitrate  and  pot- 
ash, and  on  6  and  the  remainder  of 
the  orchard,  I  would  use  both  the 
nitrate  and  phosphate  for  the  pres- 
ent. Whenever  this  test  Indicated 
the  advisability  of  shifting  the  gen- 
cr.'.l  application  f;)  something  else 
thin  the  nitrate  and  phosphate,  I 
would   certainly   do  it. 

If  such  a  test  were  started  In  the 
present  orchard.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  trees  were  well 
"eriilizetl  last  year  and  hence  no 
narked  differences  in  yielcl  at  least 
cauld   be  expected  before  the  second 

ear  after   that   fertilization,   and    it 

nisht  be  even  longer  before  Impor- 
':.:.l   differences  appeared,   especially 

I'.crc  the  entire  orchard  Is  now  in 
r.uch  good  condition.  It  is  also  im- 
;5ortant  to  select  the  different  blocks 
tf  trees  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
!eaching  or  cross-feeding,  to  the 
rreatest  possible  extent.  For  the 
.1."st  application,  probably  the  best 
".T.c    Is    early    in    the   spring,    about 

•  hen  the  buds  are  starting  to  burst, 
r.'tha   this   point   is  not  fully  estab- 

Ishe,'  yet.  Where  the  applications 
..re  made  annually,  we  may  find  that 

hose  made  after  the  bloom  are  fully 

9  effective  as  the  earlier  ones,  and 
"hey  enable  one  to  vary  the  amounts 
.".npllrd    somewhat    In    proportion    to 

Ue  amount  of  fruit  set  on  the  dif- 
-'erent  trees,  which  may  get  more  out 
c!  the  fertilizer. 

la  the  matter  of  controlling  the 
"ceb  and  worms,  I  consider  the  lime- 

".Iphur  and  lead  arsenate  combina- 
tion at  least  as  good  as  anything  else 
ia  total  effects,  and  since  Its  cost  is 

.sually  less  than  its  chief  competi- 
tors, it  is  naturally  preferable.  It 
fhonld  be  remembered  moreover, 
that  the  time  and  thoroness  of  the 
-rplications  are  likely  to  be  more 
Important  than  the  exact  ingredients 
■ised.  Incidentally.  I  micjht  say  that 
^  kept  Blacktwigs  rractlcnlly  free  of 
;cab  this  year,  altho  both  the  varelty 
-3rl  season  were  especially  favorable 
'3  it,  with  the  above  named  combina- 
'lon  alone. 

It  this  case,  the  lime-s-.:1phur  was 
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used  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  of 
the  concentrate,  and  the  lead  arsen- 
ate at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  the  powder,  to  one  hun- 
dred gallons  of  sjirny.  In  our  case, 
tlie  (iorinant  application  of  lime-sul- 
phur alone,  at  a  dilution  of  ten  gal- 
lons to  <a  hundred  of  spray,  was  de- 
layed until  the  buds  had  started 
rather  freely,  so  the  usual  first  scab 
spray — when  the  blossoms  were  in 
the  pink,  but  before  they  had  opened 
— was  omitted.  The  others  how- 
ever, were  all  applied  at  tlie  usual 
times  and  with  especial  thoroness. 
These  times  were  (1)  immediately 
after  the  petals  of  the  liiossoms  fell, 
(2)  about  two  weeks  later,  and  (3) 
about  the  first  of  August.  If  the 
present  trees  are  not  too  dense  or 
too  close  together,  these  applications 
should  do  the  work.  If  they  are  too 
dense,  they  may  have  to  be  thinned 
out  a  bit,  but  I  would  not  prune 
young  trees  any  more  than  is  really 
necessary  for  fear  of  checking  their 
bearing. 

A  Promising  Method  of  Seeding 
Alfalfa 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  alfalfa  is 
not  used  more,  either  as  a  hay  crop 
or  as  an  orchard  cover,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  much  time 
and  labor  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered necessary  in  preparing  the 
seed  bed  and  in  seeding,  without  any 
other  return  immediately  in  sight  ex- 
cept that  from  the  alfalfa.  This  dif- 
ficulty has  apparently  been  largely 
overcome  in  parts  of  Lancaster  Co.  at 
least,  and  the  writer  had  Intended  to 
try  the  new  method  out  la  connec- 
tion with  a  seeding  of  rye  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  securing  a  permanent  or- 
chard cover,  but  was  unable  to  get  it 
done  this  fall.  For  the  benefit  of 
any  others  who  may  care  to  try  it, 
however,  we  may  quote  the  method 
as  it  was  descibed  to  the  writer  by 
one  of  the  extension  men  at  State 
College,  who  has  been  using  the 
method  in  connection  with  a  regular 
rotation  of  general  farm  crops. 

His  statement  is  as  follows:  "Last 
fall  1  seeded  twelve  pounds  of  alfalfa 
seed  to  the  acre  along  with  the 
wheat,  on  the  3rd  of  October.  The 
alfalfa  seed  was  placed  in  the  tim- 
othy hopper  of  the  drill  and  by 
means  of  pieces  of  garden  hose  was 
run  directly  Into  the  drill  shoe.  This 
placed  the  seed  on  the  drill  row  with 
the  wheat,  as  I  figured  that  the 
wheat  would  protect  it  during  the 
winter.  As  a  result,  I  have  a  very 
successful  stand  of  alfalfa  this  year." 

The  big  ai'vantages  of  this  method 
as  1  see  It  arc  that  it  gets  the  alfalfa 
sown  with  a  minimum  of  extra  labor, 
it  provifles  a  good  protection  to  the 
alfalfa  thru  the  winter,  and  It  af- 
fords a  cutting  of  both  wheat  and 
alfalfa  during  the  season  immediate- 
ly following  the  seeding,  and  thus 
practically  insures  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  the  labor  expended,  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  from  the  alfalfa. 

This  should  bo  of  special  interest 
to  the  general  farmers,  but  my  own 
chief  Interest  in  It  was  In  the  possi- 
bilities which  It  opened  for  a  similar 
seeding  along  with  rye  as  an  orchard 
cover,  and  especially  as  a  practical 
means  of  transition  from  a  tillage 
treatment  to  at  least  a  temporary 
mulch  and  semi-permanent  cover.  If 
any  of  our  readers  should  try  this 
p'an,  or  if  they  have  aready  had  any 
experience  with  It.  we  shall  bo  glad 
to  learn  of  the  outcome.  The  usual 
precautions  of  Inoculating  the  seed 
and  suflRcient  liming  to  insure  a 
sweet  .soil  for  the  alfalfa  are  doubt- 
less necessary  In  this  method  as  In 
all  other  standard  methods  of  seed- 
ing fcr  this  crop. 


Buy  IDEAL  heating 

— the  great  necessity  in  farm  life 


The  success  of  any  farm  is  absolutely  bound  up  with  the  success 
and  welfare  of  the  family  which  operates  it.  During  the  long 
winter  the  first  necessity  in  the  farm  home  is  proper  heat— the 
welfare  of  the  family  is  dependent  upon  it.  The  farm  family 
which  struggles  along  during  the  dreary  winter  with  chills  and 
colds  in  a  "barn-like"  home  is  not  laying  the  foimdations  for  farm 
success.  The  family  must  have  proper  comforts  and  conveniences 
in  order  to  be  happily  contented  and  make  the  most  out  of  their 
land  possibilities. 
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Will  last  as  long  as  the 
building  stands  —  bum 
any  local  fuel  and  get 
the  most  heat  out  or  it 

Wc  insist  that  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  the  best  kind  for  farm  house 
because  it  can  be  installed  in  any  New  or  Old  building  with 
or  without  water  pressure.  It  is  exactly  measured  to  the  size  of 
the  house  so  that  no  more  or  no  less  is  put  in  to  heat  ade- 
quately all  rooms  to  a  comfortable  temperature  during  the 
most  severe  winter  weather.    It  saves  labo '  and  fuel. 

Get  estimate  now 

Phone  your  dealer  today  and  get  an  esti- 
mate for  installing  IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating  in  your  home.  It  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  and 
may  start  you  on  the  road  to  greater 
success  in  your  farm  life. 

Free  heating  book 

Writ*  for  copy  of  fr*«  book  "IdAal 
HMtiBc  "—this  64-pace  book  %nll  b« 
sent  promptly  and  we  want  you  to 
read  it  because  the  information  and 
Ulustradons  will  make  yoa  better 
posted  as  to  the  right  kind  of  heat  for 
your  house.  Don't  put  it  off— write 
today. 


IDBAL   Boilers 

will  iupply  ample 
beat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  cod  tor  8  to 
34  houit,  depend- 
ing on  MTcnty  ai 
weather.  Bvery 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  Ut* 
moet  rcautts. 


Sold  by  all  deal. 
crt.  Noricluaive 


AmERICANffADMTOI^rOMPANY 


IDBAL-Arcola  Radia- 
tor  •  Boiler*  for  amall 
houae*  without  cellar*. 
Hot  -  water  beating  aa 
■imple  and  eaiy  a*  run- 
ning a  (tove— one  fire 
heats  all  rooma.  Write 
for  aeparate  liooklct 
-IDBALrAfCoU." 


Write  to 

Department  P-M 

Chicago 
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Kfputation  Coonta 
Any  H\i»ine%m  Tweotv- 
r"  At*  year*  of  Kur  Boalncu  in 
N«w  York  Citr  Alwajs  DE- 
I'KNPAItl  t.  UELIABLB.  and 
PROtiKKSSIVt.  Mr  Oorr«  Singer 
lake*  p«r»onal  charv«  of  «a«h  vhip- 
nient  of  mw  furm  tnt  to  George 
tlir>BPr  fur  C'-o.,thrr*b'-  ir*mrif>f  e»ch 
CK)«  of  our  nhipper*  KXl'LHT  hand- 
ling whirh  means  Tvl* 
FKICE."^  ard  JLST  GRAD- 
ING, Al«i>i.  G«t  on  our 
trittiAvg  list  at  one«and  we 
will  krep  jno  po»t«d  thro- 
out  the  acaaon.  We  pay 
five  per  rent  estra  on  all 
•hipmenta  of  ISO  or  over. 

GEORGE  SflKER  F1IK  CO. 
Df».aZ2*W.ZtikS«..  N.T. 


Kerosene  Light 


Light   TRIAL 

BBATS  CAS  O*  ELECTRICITY 


FREE 


\ttH 
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Ilgenis  Wanted 


I  Make  your  home  bright  snd  cheerful,  tevinf  one-half  on  oil. 
ICovemmer.t  and  leading  University  tests  prove  th:s  wonderful 
InewAladcin  nearly  live  fimo  as  efScirnt  a'?  best  round  wick 
lopen-fam"  Iamr>4.  Bums  50  hour*  en  one  ga'lonoramon 
Ikeroaone  (coal  o.l.)  Nj  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  do  pumping  up. 
I  easy  to  operate,  wont  CM.~lode.  WON  GOLD  .M£DAL 
|GUA)tf\NTcEO.    Prove  for  yourwlf,  without  riiit.  by 

Ten  Nights  Free  Tria! 

1  that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  lii^ht.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  IliVX)  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
I  tamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  NEW  MODEL  8  ALADDIN. 

We  want  one  user  in 

each  locality  to  whom 

I  customers  can  he  rHerred.    In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own 

without  cost.    lie  the  fortunate  one  to  write  first  (or  1 0  DAY 

PKEB  T^IIAL  OFFER  and  leam  bow  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,426  Aleddin  Bidr..  Chicago 
uuMcsr  Kcaoarac  (aui  «ni  tumuc  umr  housc  m  thi  womlo 

Make  bicmotw  parlor  foil  thne.  Our  easy  atlllacalan  make*  expert- 
^  am*  onneecnarT.  We  «tart  jroa  aHliaut  aMoay.  nap>*  aeit  (or  10 
I  day*  trial  and  OIVKN  rmCK  wtaa  f— haeomea  dhUlbulaf. 


\get  vours  free 
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FARM  LOAN  ACT  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL 
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First  Aid 
in  Spraying 


When  and  how  to  spray— what  to  use.  Do  you 
want  advice  that  is  dependable  on  spraying  your 
own  fruits?  AVHAT  is  YOUR  particular  problem? 
As  we  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
standardized  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  the 
country  we  are  specially  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  fruit  growers  in  all  spraying  matters.  We  seek 
to  get  in  touch  with  fruit  growers  everywhere.  A 
valuable  spraying  book  is  ready  for  you— FREE. 
Special  inforrnation  by  letter  free  on  any  special 
problem.  Put  yf)ur  spraying  problems  up  to  us. 
Get  on  our  mailing  list. 

Orchard  Brand 

spray  Materials 

include  a  full  line  of  insectrcidi-s  nnd  fungicides— the  re- 
sult of  many  years  experimentation  and  large  field  practice. 
Fruit  profits  depend  upon  the  quality  of  fruit  you  send  to 
market.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  the  spray 
materials.  Orchard  Brand  spr.iy  materials  give  high  crop 
insurance. 

Orchard  Brand  B.T.S.  for  San  Jose  Scale 

A  dependable  product,  widely  used  in  leading  fruit 
growing  sections  the  country  over.  A  drv  product  to 
which  only  cold  water  is  added  in  the  field  for  spraying. 
Less  bulky  than  a  solution— easier  to  handle— more  eco- 
nomical. The  freight  charges  are  less.  We  manufacture 
Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  those  who  ore- 
fer  it.  Remember,  Orchard  Brand  covers  a  complete  line 
of  spray  materials. 

Address  all  inquiries  and  requests  as  below. 
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[e  Depi25  Broad  Si.  New  York  ^V. 
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Fvrr^ly  balanced  loni;-wear  Plows 


Extra  strong  and  light  draft. 
Simply  made — easily  repaired. 
Will  not  break  on  first  stump  or 
rock.  Good  suction,  sticks  to  the 
ground ;  suitable  for  rough  work 

and  in  any  soil. 

You  can  trust  Hamburg  Plows  to  turn 
the  furrows  aU  the  way — no  jumping 
or  running  out,  but  easy,  steady  oper- 
ation. Every  plow  absolutely  guar- 
anteed— defective  parts  replaced  or 
money  back. 


ptawM 


PARTS  FOR  REPAIRS— When- 
ever you  need  parts  for  repairs  to  your 
plow,  insist  on  Hamburg  parts.  Guar- 
anteed to  f.t  any  standard  plow. 
Prompt  delivery  from  our  factory  8 lock 
right  in  your  section.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  ■Hamburg  Plows  or  Plow  Parts. 
Complfle  Information  end  cataloe  free  on 
request.     Write  for  a  copy  today. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS 
Hamburs.  Pa. 


I  LWAYS     mention     Penniylvania     Fartnwr 

I  when  wTltlnB  to  our  adTertJaera.     Thia  will 

naura  y»u   prampt  attention  and  acrvice. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

wmi  Till 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Write  for  price  and 
further  Information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

347  \V.  Main  St.,    Waynesboro.  Pa. 


Railway    Mail    Clerk    Examination 

S.)on       ITfpare   for   th!j       Alw   nur.l    r«m«,    Cus 
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Judge  Arba  S.  Van  ValkcnburRli 
sustained  the  eon.stitutionality  of  the 
fiirin  loan  act  in  a  decision  hanilcd 
down  October  31  in  the  federal  court 
at  Kansas  City. 

The  very  existence  of  Aniericn".-; 
new  farm  credits  system  beiiis 
threatened,  notabk-  legal  council  was 
retained  by  all  parties  to  the  suit. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  G.  Mc.\doo  appearod  for  the 
g,)vernment  and  the  joint  stock  land 
banks.  Former  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  appeared  for  the  fed- 
eral land  banks.  Former  Attorney 
General  George  W.  Wickershain  also 
appeared  for  the  joint  stock  land 
banks.  Former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  William  M.  liul- 
litt  and  Frank  Hagerman  appeared 
for  Charles  K.  Smith  who  brought 
the  suit  to  enjoin  the  Kansas  City 
Title  and  Trust  Company  from  pur- 
chasing bonds  of  the  land  banks,  con- 
tending that  the  bonds  were  Invalid 
by  reason  of  having  been  issued 
without  proper  authority  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.    McAdoo   recited    the   story    of 

the  framing  and  passage  of  the  law. 

.Mr.     Hughes    and     Mr.    Wickershain 

i  made     legal     arguments     as     to     the 

rightful  powers  of  Congress  to  create 

1  federal    land    hanks    and    to    exempt 

I  their  bonds  from  taxation. 

Mr.  McAdoo,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  law 
was  being  framed,  was  able  to  pre- 
sent a  graphic  and  highly  interesting 
account  of  what  was  intended  and 
what  was  actually  done.  He  said 
that  to  provide  money  and  credit  for 
all  classes  of  fanners  was  almost  an 
impossibility  4ip  to  the  passage  of 
the   federal    farm   loan   act. 

From  the  llrst,  agriculture  in 
America  had  suffered  from  want  of 
money  for  both  development  and  op- 
eration. Since  the  da.vs  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  government  had  recognized 
the  need  and  had  sought  continu- 
ously for  a  remedy.  However,  there 
were  four  angles  to  the  problem 
which  made  the  situation  one  diffi- 
cult to  handle. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  banking, 
the  safeguards  which  had  to  sur- 
round It  If  depositors  were  I  >  be  pro- 
tected, made  It  difTicult  to  extend  to 
the  farmer  the  kind  of  credit  he 
could  use.  By  reason  that  banks  had 
to  keep  their  business  in  such  condi- 
tion that  depositors  could  get  their 
money  any  time.  It  was  impossible  to 
niake  long  time  loans  from  current 
funds  deposited  with  the  banks.  If 
farmers  were  to  be  given  the  kind  of 
credit  they  needed  and  were  to  have 
enough  time  in  which  to  work  out 
and  meet  their  obligations  from  their 
earnings,  the  money  had  to  come 
from  some  other  source. 

2.  Again  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  a  l)ank  could  not  lend  the 
in.mey  of  depositors  without  ampb 
security.  in  other  words,  those 
farmers  which  most  needed  money 
had  the  lea."»t  to  offer  as  security. 
Therefore.  It  hecame  necessary  to 
create  for  them  a  kind  of  credit 
which  farmers  could  use  to  advan- 
tage. 

."..  The  banks  couM  not  spare  from 
their  deposits  enough  money  In  the 
aggregate  to  meet  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture.  Neither  could  they  supply 
enough  funds  to  afford  any  consider- 
able relief. 

4.  Capital  could  not  be  Induced  to 
invest  in  agricultural  securities  un- 
less these  securities  were  made  as  at- 
tractive  as  other  securities. 

Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
create-    a    system    of     rural    credits 
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which  should  proviile:  IMeiity  of 
money,  money  on  Ioiik  time  credit, 
money  on  li(|uid  securities  and 
money   at    a    low   rate  of  Interest. 

Accordingly,  the  government  bor- 
rowed from  the  experience  of  the 
commercial  world  and  from  tln'  ex- 
perieiires  of  every  civilized  coiiutry 
of  lOunipe  and  sought  to  use  in  tlie 
creation  of  a  system  of  rural  credits 
everything  in  these  experiences  that 
was  useful  and  adaptable. 

IJond  issue  had  made  corporate 
finance  possible.  Bonds  made  it  pos- 
sible for  corporations  to  borrow 
money  on  long  time  credit.  H'uuls 
also  made  it  possible  for  corjxirations 
to  borrow  money  (because  of  the 
long  time  investment)  at  low  rates. 
Certainly  if  bonds  had  done  this 
for  corporations  Ihe.v  could  do  the 
same  thing  for  agriculture. 

Hut  the  certainty  of  double  taxa- 
tion presented  trenietidous  ditTiciil- 
lies.  The  land  being  taxed  once  it 
was  unfair  to  tax  also  the  mortgage 
on  the  land.  Furthermore.  If  bonds 
were  to  be  issued  against  farm  mort- 
gages the.v  would  have  to  be  sold  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  tax 
exempt  bonds  of  municipalities. 
From  this  it  was  evident  tliat  if  agri- 
culture was  to  be  given  cheaj)  money 
its  honds  must  he  exempted  from  tax- 
ation. 

So  the  government  developed  a 
system  of  farm  credits  which,  with 
tax  exempt  bonds  as  the  basis,  thus 
provided  plenty  of  money  on  long 
time  credit  and  at  low  rates. 
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A  MARKET   THAT  HELPS 


At  Johnson  City,  two  fluiles  west 
of  the  city  of  ninghampton.  a  Com- 
munity .Market  has  been  established. 
While  the  weather  is  good,  the  farm- 
ers stand  their  wagons  end  tiutoaio- 
biles  in  a  small  park  In  the  central 
part  of  the  village  hut  after  the  cold 
days  c(Mne  the  market  is  housed  In 
the  municipal  building. 

From  a  small  beginning  the  mar- 
ket has  Krown  until  for  the  past  ten 
months  the  sales  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $22.5.000.  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  the  first  of  January  there 
will  have  been  paid  out  to  the  farni- 
.ers  around  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  all  cash,  for  farm  produce. 
The  value  of  such  a  market  can 
scarcely  be  estiniate<l. 

Xor  Is  all  the  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  producers.  It  is  a  fact 
that  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  those  who  have  patronized 
the  market.  The  price  for  goods  sold 
Is  usually  llxed  at  a  little  less  than 
the  .same  things  could  be  bought  «t 
the  local  store,  and  still  somewhat 
higher  than  would  be  realized  by  the 
farmers  at  the  same  stores.  \  Mar- 
ket Master  Is  In  charge  and  it  l»  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  fix  prices  for  the 
day.  The  market  is  held  three  times 
a  week  and  is  constantly  growing. 

In  connection  with  the  market  a 
neat  little  paper  Is  published  giving 
all  kinds  of  interestiuK  facts  regard- 
ing the  doings  of  the  m.:rkct.  inter- 
spersed with  bits  of  news  and  spicy 
thiuRs  that  happen  to  those  wholniv 
and  those  who  sell  on  the  market. 
Last  week  more  than  1.500  ropies 
of  this  paper  were  circulated  thru 
the  medium  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
its  friends.  The  value  of  the  paper 
comes  in  In  the  fact  that  it  forms  a 
link  between  the  producers  and  the 
consumers. 

One  of  the  best  things  alMMit  this 
market  is  the  better  spirit  it  fosters 
between  the  people  of  the  town  and 
the  farmers  outside.  They  get  ac- 
quainted and  cotne  to  look  for  their 
little  chat  tngethi-r  on  market  day. 
— E.   I.    V 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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1  — King  .Mhert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium  takin?  their  Farewell  View  of 
.Vinerica. 

2.  —Hunters  bringinK  Home  their  Game  from 
the  .\dirondacks  in  Auto. 

?,.  Sir  Robert  Borden.  Premier  of  Canada, 
Playing  his  Favorite  Game.  Golf. 


4.  -Shrine  to  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  South 

Boston.  Made  of  Field  Stone, 
.f). — Women  of  New  York  inspecting  the  City's 

Cold  Storage  Plants. 
6. — Claude    .\.    Spreckles,    "Sugar    King."    b-- 

fore  the  Senate  Committee  Investigation. 
7. — Charming     Mexican     School     Girls     Gi\e 

Fiesta  in  Mexico  City. 


b. — Mrs.  Oliver  Hiirriiiian.  Chairman  of  tlir 
Women's  Council  of  the  Leagi:e  of 
Nations. 

9. — The  Belgian  Delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  in  Washington. 

l'>.      The    "Acrobatic    Ki.ss."    Introduced    by    a 
Couple  of    Movie   .Slars. 
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Peerless  Feed  Mill 

Double  crusher 
toll,  machne-cut 
plates.  Grinds  bet- 
ter quality  feed 
•with  less  power, 
grinds  green  ear 
com,  small  gra  ns  and  alfalfa.  Also 
furnished  with  cast  plates.  Sizes  I  i 
to  20  H.  P.  Write  for  price*  and 
catalog. 

Peerless  Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3 
H.P.  engine  you 
can  run  this  14- 
Inch  machine 
successfully.  W^U 
pay  for  itself  in 
one  year's  use.  Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops.  Sold  on  thirty  days 
free  trial.  Write  for  price  and  catalog. 
A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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MANAGING  TBE  RABBITRY 


2H-P.PiiIls2| 

BicVata*— BIf  Borplupowfr.  *  m     a  i 

lnuB««iiat«Shi|nn«nt.  Ouer  in- ^  !■     MU 
dodwaneiM  on  •ti''»— .rf«dr  ^/B   /■ 

LOW  MMCM— W«ECT       "W  ^ 

Any  ii«>-2  to  M  n-P.-St«tI«».   ••    ^ 

tIT.  Port»lil«  ct  8«w.i;il.    N.  w  b^k.  ( 
hUMt  h«t  r&U.-lL4.  LI.  WUt«.  Fr»s. 

WnTE  Engine  Worms 

JMfl  Oaktaad  Avmmm  KAMMS  CTfY,  MO. 

IM*  KaMr*  B>IMlM  PrrTSMJUOM,  PA. 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Champion 

Evaporator 

Mm  Uhnr.  rukM 

(iDMt  nualllv  nraD 

tn>l      «u.ar       »aa 

jiu      B«r(«r      R»- 

turiM     Irom      VoM 

Sugar  Buih.  wnM 

t>.r      i-atil    .:      and 

Unii'    Tod»».    <)r- 

drr    Su:*r    Mii^Tt' 

Bupplla*  N«w. 

Kni<lit  uiixM  ilowly. 

CHAMPIOiS  tVAPpRATOR  CO., 


Hudson,  O. 


tDonblr.  PowOTfnl.  iUHabl*.  Ma^ 

tivv     Buut  u>  lul:  tj  do  hard, 

hca%>  work.    llaM  Chaaprat  Foal. 

I^ill  H  to  ^  homepowfrmora  thao 

!n  ^  /r?-lL,''Z>";t«f"?io'?rr.?n.  *^ 


THE  OTTAWA  »»ANUFACTimiNC  CO. 

IMI  Kli«  •tr»»«.  OTTAWA.  KANSAS. 
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S            <;^*terament    and   Kfiinlclpal   Bonda  ^ 

2  OMr  •  QuoWar  Caniiirv  <n  (A/a  BuMlntu  B 

S                  14  V'all  Straat.  Naw  York  E 

5  St.  I.ouia                                             Cliiea«o  S 
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Farms 


110  A.  Equipped,  $7700* 
Near  Philadelphia,  on 

rrrKlnnwo  Cnrk.  'i  ml  »  aiatloii.  cnnrmlant  arhool. 
rreamiTT.  all  artTantaata :  no  ai-rr*  pmdurtlte  ttllaae. 
^aUn<«  partur».  W(kkJ.  tlnlwr  fniit  Splendid  IS- 
rn«m  atona  hnuaa.  »>%  baapment  hariia  I'mi  p<>iiltrT 
I  iia*.  l«-ha«  Iwuaa.  *e.  To  ap^le  now.  quirk  hum 
lata  S  boraaa.  S  rowa.  lonit  llirt  machlnen-.  ln»l»- 
nenta.  wa«t>n«,  nopa.  Ac. :  $7T"0.  ^a"-  tarnia.  »ata 
all  Don't  fall  to  rxrt  full  drtail"  Uii*  hluh  (Tade 
m'lneT-malu^  "n  paiw  4".  Rln.iii>  K«I1  riilal<n:  mpy 
.rwTfmiOl-T  FAI;M  A<iKN«Y  uaS  B  E.  l..nd 
Ti'.le  mat-.    rtUladclphla. 


renn»ylV«nia     c.unll.a.  KIh.-*  laml    In   the 

ri.n'n-  fnr  dalrr  and  hn«  r»'»;n«  Vt<M^  markpt*  and 

TV.   ./-hiKila.   l.and  JM  to  Jliii)  vrr  *rrf    Hrni  fi.r  llat. 

<''mTi»a'ltvl!l«  K  E  *Farm    Aurno.  CnnnfailHIIIe.    Pa. 


This  year  there  have  been  more 
inquiries  than  usual  regarding  the 
care  of  rabbits  and  the  profit  to  be 
made  from  them.  Several  year.s  ago 
rabbit  meat  was  often  difficult  to 
sell  at  a  profit  because  buyers  had 
not  been  educated  to  use  it.  Now 
rabbit  meat  is  offered  nearly  every 
day  at  the  city  market  in  our  market 
town  and  many  farmers  make  good 
profits  on  their  sideline  rabbit  bus- 
iness. 

Vigorous  purebred  breeding  stock 
is  essential.  Rabbits  of  that  kind 
grow  more  rapidly  and  the  meat 
seems  to  be  of  better  flavor.  It 
gives  the  owner  of  such  stock  a 
chance  to  sell  breeders  as  well  as 
rabbit  meat.  The  cost  of  starting 
a  rabbitry  is  very  small.  Often 
packing  boxes  can  be  used  to  house 
the  breeding  does.  The  regulation 
rabbit  hutches  look  better  and  they 
are  not  expensive  to  build. 

We  like  a  hutch  six  feet  long,  two 
feet   wide  and   two   feet   high.      One 
third    of   the  length   is  enclosed    for 
a  nest  with  only  small  round  hole  a-* 
an    entrance.      The    enclosed    portion, 
has   a   hinged   door  so   the   nest   can 
be    cleaned    and    the    young    rabbits 
examined   when   necessary.      The  re- 
mained of  the  hutch  can  have  a  door 
covered   with    fine  mesh   wire.      This 
door   extends    from    the    nest    to    the 
end  of   the  htitch   and   when   opened 
the   hutch    can   be   cleaned    quickly. 
These  hutches  can  be  built  with  a 
sloping    roof    covered     with     roofing 
■paper.      Then  they  can   be  placed  in 
the  shelter  of  trees  during  the  sum- 
mer and  even  left  out  all  winter  in 
the    protection    of    the    other    farm 
buildings.     If    rabbits    have    a    dry. 
clean    hutch   and   are   well   fed   they 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  with- 
out injury. 

Often  the  hutches  are  built  in  sec- 
tions   in    an    open-front    shed.      This 
gives    the    rabbits    a    healthful    en- 
vironment   and    it    is   a   little    easier 
for  the  breeder  to  care  for  them  in 
,  stormy  weather.     An  old  shed  with 
a    largs    wfndow    can    sometimes    be 
I  turned  Into  a  suitable  rabbitry  with 
the   use   of   poultry    wire    and    scrap 
lumber.      Be    sure     and     locate     the 
hutches     where     the     sunlight     can 
'  strike  them  at  some  time  during  the 
day  as  sunshine  is  a  wonderful  dis- 
j  infectant  and  hutches  that  never  see 
the  sunshine  are  apt  to  be  damp  and 
unsanitary. 

When  cleaning  the  hutches  it 
pays  to  spray  them  thoroughly  with 
one  of  the  commercial  coal-tar  dis- 
infectants. Rabbits  seem  much  less 
susceptible  to  disease  than  poultry, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  cannot 
stand  neglect  without  losses  result- 
ing. The  rabbit  in  its  natural 
haunts  has  a  wide  range  but  in  con- 
finement It  spends  its  life  on  about 
twelve  square  t^et  of  board  floor.  It 
is  evident  that  this  small  range  must 
be  kept  clean  or  the  rabbit  cannot 
thrive. 


Good  Kmx  Co  Farms  for  Sal«  *;,?«" pi? 
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TTnnrWB    Mammoth     Frunze     and     half     »IM 
X\jaA.Xi7 1     tiirkma.     Fli'"-   !ar«>   atock. 
JOHN  D.    SIHTH.  WAt.TOX.    N.   T. 
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Feeding  the  Rabbits 

Rabbits  like  oats,  bran,  clover 
and  carrots  about  the  best  of  all 
foods.  A  handful  of  oats  morning 
and  night  will  keep  them  healthful 
if  a  rack  of  hay  is  always  provided 
in  the  hutch.  A  small  salt  box  in 
ention  Pennsylvania  Farmer'  each  hutch  i.  also  necessary.  Wnter 
when   writinii  lo   ii.lverti.ser^  i  should  be  provided  twice  oa-h  d.v  in 
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the  summer  and  once  in  the  winter 
Never  over  feed  but  study  the  rab- 
bits and  note  how  much  of  their 
ration  they  will  clean  up  In  a  short 
time  possibly  about  a  half  hour. 

Rabbits  will  not  stand  neglect. 
The  beginner  is  apt  to  forget  to  feed 
them  one  meal  and  then  attempt  to 
balance  it  up  by  heavy  feeding  the 
next  time.  The  very  hungry  rabbit 
that  overeats  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  Is  not  as  apt  to  remain  healthy 
as  the  rabbit  which  is  allowed  its 
regular  ration  at  the  right  time 
each  day. 

Rabbits  will  eat  a  large  variety  of 
green  food  Including  all  kinds  of 
grasses,  dock,  dandelions,  mallows 
and  plantain.  Mut  they  seem  to 
thrive  better  if  some  Is  allowed  In 
the  ration.  And  as  the  expense  for 
the  small  amount  of  grain  they  need 
is  not  large,  ve  believe  that  it  is 
best  to  inchu'e  some  oats  and  bran 
in  their  ration.  A  cheap  way  to 
procure  hay  for  the  rabbits  Is  to 
sweep  tip  all  the  chaff  that  drops 
on  the  barn  floor  or  around  the 
mangers  after  the  horses  have  been 
fed.  We  find  that  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing rabbits  Is  not  so  great  as  the 
c  )st  of  the  time  needed  to  gather 
the  food  and  give  It  to  them.  Thus 
the  value  of  a  man  or  boy's  time  on 
the  farm  must  be  consldere(l  before 
going  into  rabbit  raising  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

Until  young  rabbits  are  two  weeks 
old  they  should  not  eat  oats  or  green 
feed  of  any  kind  and  it  is  best  to 
feed  the  doe  in  a  separate  hutch  dur- 
ing that  time.  Bread  and  milk  is  a 
good  feed  for  young  rRhbl's  wheh 
they  begin  racing  around  In  the 
hutch.  They  should  only  be  fed 
what  they  will  eat  In  a  short  time. 
Remove  the  balance  before  it  be- 
comes sour. 

When  the  young  are  about  eight 
weeks  old  the  doe  should  he  removed 
to  another  hutch.  As  the  young  de- 
velop they  will  need  more  room  and 
often  a  room  In  a  shed  or  upstairs 
ii  a  barn  can  be  used  as  a  large 
rabbit  run.  When  the  yonng  are 
around  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks  of 
nge  It  Is  necessary  to  separate  the 
bucks  from  the  does  If  they  are  to 
fee  sold  as  breeders.  Outdoor  run- 
ways are  very  healthful  a-'d  desir- 
able in  raising  rabbits.  We  have 
made  such  runways  by  digging  a 
trench  it  the  edge  of  the  yard  and 
filling  it  with  stone  to  keep  the  rab- 
bits from  digging  out  and  pests  from 
digging  In. 

If   a    farmer   is    raising    fruit    and 
garden  truck  It  must  be  remembered 
that     the     domestic     rabbit     can    do 
about  as  much  damage  as  wild  rab- 
bits and  so  the  hutches  must  always 
be  kept   closed   and   the  yards  made 
secure.      For   protection   a   barrel  or 
packing  box  should  be  placed  In  the 
outdoor  run.     In  some  sections  It  is 
necessary  to  place  a  wire  protection 
over   a    rabbit    yard    because   of    the 
danger  that  stray  dogs  may  kill  the 
rabbits.      It  Is  Instinct   for  even  the 
best  of  dogs  to  chase  rabbits  and  the 
family  dog  must  be  watched  at  first 
and   taught    that   the  rabbits   belong 
on  the  farm  and  are  not  to  be  mo- 
lested. 

Hutches  with  wire  bottoms  are 
sometimes  u«:ed  In  the  summer  to 
give  the  rabbits  the  benefit  of  the 
green  food  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
fields.     Such  hutches  are  n^ovd  e-rh 
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day  and  the  rabbits  eat  off  the  grass 
that  projects  throtigh  the  wire.  They 
are  very  efficient  lawn  mowers  and 
add  some  fertility  to  the  grass  while 
harvesting  their  rations. 

Practical  Breeds 
The  Belgian  Hares,  New  Zealand 
and  Reds  and  Flemish  Giants  are  the 
most  popular  rabbits  raised  for  meat. 
They  grow  rapidly  and  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  vigorous  foundation 
Stock  in  any  of  the  above  breeds. 
The  fact  that  rabbits  multiply  rapid- 
ly makes  it  advisable  to  buy  first- 
class  foundation  stock  even  If  only 
one  pair  Is  purchased  rather  than 
stocking  up  with  a  large  number  of 
inferior  breeders.  The  beginner  Is 
apt  to  be  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
anxious  to  see  a  large  number  of 
rabbits  at  once  regard'ess  of  their 
quality.  This  often  leads  to  buying 
quite  a  number  of  rabbits  of  several 
different  breeds.  It  is  better  to  de- 
cide which  breed  Is  liked  best  and 
then  specialize  In  only  one.  After 
obtaining  experience  the  breeder  can 
take  up  other  breeds  If  he  wishes  and 
posibly  experiment  with  the  Hlma- 
layans.  Angoras,  Checkered  Giants 
or  Black  Dutch. 

The  increase  In  the  price  paid  for 
furs  makes  another  chance  for  prof- 
Its  In  the  rabbit  business.     The  ques- 
tion,   "Is    there    any    profit    In    rab- 
bits?" is  like  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion about  poultry,  dairy  cattle,  as- 
paragus, raspberries  or  wheat.    Some 
make  a  profit  and  some  do  not.     But 
we   do   not   hesitate  to  sav   that   th" 
farm  boy  who  likes  rabbits  and  has 
the  time  to  care  for  them,  has  a  good 
cha"ce    to    make    profits   on    rabbit- 
And  it  Is  even  safer  than  some  other 
lines  of  business  because  the  Initial 
fpvpstment  required  Is  very  »ma11  and 
If  the  business  Is  started  on  a  small 
scale    and    increased    on    the   profits 
there  will  not  be  a  chance  of  losing 
much  money.     The  foundation  stock 
must  be  good  and  with  that  to  build 
upon    there   are    now    some    unusual 
chances  to  make  profits  raising  quali- 
ty rabbits. — R.  G.  KIrby. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS  AT 
FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


A   series  of   educational  meetings 
will   be   held    at   Harrlsburg   by    the 
Agricultural    Extension    Department 
of    the    Pennsylvania    State    College. 
January  21  to  2S,  In  connection  with 
the    annual    Farm    Products'    Show. 
These    meetings    will    be    Blmllar   to 
the  Farmers'  Week  which  was  form- 
erly held  at   the  College  during  th" 
last  week  of  the  year.    They  will  In- 
cl'ide  lectures  and  demonstrations  bv 
iviibers   of   the   agricultural    teach- 
ing staff  of  the  College  and  those  In 
the     agriculture    extension     service. 
This  coming  year  Farmers'  Week  pt 
the  College  will  be  held  In  June  In- 
stead   of    during    the    winter.      Lrs' 
June  this   plan   was  followed   to   th" 
satisfaction   of  all   concerned,   many 
farmers     saying     they     favored     the 
summer  session. 

The  Farm  Products  Show  at  Harrls- 
burg Is  under  the  state  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  B 
consists  of  a  display  of  all  the  Im- 
portant farm  products  grown  In  thii 
state  and  a  program  dealing  with 
agricultural  problems  and  sclentlfl'' 
farming.  The  educational  meeting' 
of  this  program  are  designed  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  troubling  Pennsylvania 
farmers  during  the  last  few  months. 


Housekeeping  and  homemaking  is 
as  much  a  business  as  hanking;  sys- 
tem Is  as  essential  in  the  successful 
or.p.-af«on  of  one  as  of  the  other. 


,«fi!f     >'.%  TtrtfO'/iiVI 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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C4n  Chnodlm  Vmctif/vl  CAriStma^ 


Ranging  from  practical  necessities  to  exquisite  lux- 
uries. Hundreds  of  Yuletide  suggestions  for  your 
family  and  friends. 


NEVER  has  the  Charles  William 
Stores  been  better  prepared  to 
help  you  solve  that  ever  perplexing 
problem  of  selecting  Christmas  gifts. 

All  through  this  great  establishment,  a 
holiday  air  prevails.  Great  stocks  of 
new  goods  have  just  been  unpacked. 
Sparklingly  new — handsome  in  design 
and  typically  representative  of  the 
Charles  William  Stores'  high  standard 
of  quality,  these  goods  await  your 
orders ! 


Just  open  your  Charles  William  cata- 
log and  in  its  thousand  and  some  odd 
pages,  see  this  new  stock  fully  de- 
scribed. As  you  go  leisurely  through 
the  pages,  you  will  surely  meet  with 
just  exactly  the  right  gift  for  every- 
body on  your  Christmas  list. 

Get  out  your  Charles  William  catalog 
now,  and  start  your  list  today.  Make 
this  the  gladdest,  merriest  Christmas 
of  all  by  sending  your  complete  order 
in  early. 


HERE  ARE  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 
Jewelry  for  W  omen 


FOR  ALL  THE    FAMILY 


For  Men 


OF  oourtc,  an  exquisite  piece 
of  jewelry  will  delight  herl 
Etpecially  one  of  the  fascinal- 
ial  New  York  detifnt  irom  the 
Charlet  William  Sioret .  Turn 
to  the  iewelry  tection,  pa^e* 
424  to  450,  and  you  will  fiad 


"the  very  (hin^  lor  her"  in  the 
lar|(e,  splendid  ihowinf(N  of  wrist 
walchfi,  lavallieres,  bar  pins,  far- 
rings,  brooches,  bracetrts.  pearl 
necklaces,  lockets,  mesh  bags,  sil- 
ver vanity  cases,  and  many,  many 
charming  rings. 


MANY  splendid  gift  %Mt- 
^estions  for  men  in  the 
iewelry  section  of  your  Charles 
William  catalog.  Over  45  styles 
of  handsome  watches,  guaranteed 
for  loa£  years  of  service.  At- 
tractive designs  io  rings,  watch 


fobs  and  watch  chains,  goU  pocket- 
knives,  belts  and  belt  buckles.  All 
of  the  finest  quality  and  priced 
amazingly  low ,  delivery  charges 
free.  You  will  |et  many  fine 
titt  ideas  by  looking  over  pages 
424  to  450  of  your  catalog. 


Toys  for  Boys 

ALL  the  new,  modern  toys 
.  for  your  boy.  Erector  sets, 
and  electrical  toys  -if  he's  a 
little  scientist.  For  the  little 
Agricultural  cxpcrl-gardca  sets 


and  farm  wagons.  And  for  all 
boya,  hundreds  of  made-for- 
hard-knocks  toys,  exception- 
ally low-priced.  See  Santa  Claus 
uulrivalled  on  pages  664  to  6K2. 


For  Girls 

DOLLIES  that  talk  and  sleep 
and  look  like  real  peonle. 
Character  Jollies,  cunning  liltk 
furniture  sett,  toy  pianos.  «/o// 
carriages,  tea  tdLi.Jutnpingropn. 


games.  Ouija  hoards,  dominoes, 
popular  story  books  like  Alice 
in    Wonderland,    and    ever 
fascinating  fairy  tale   books- 
See  pages  664  to  6S2. 


Sale  of  Wall  Paper 
still  continues! 

EXQUISITE  patterns  for  every 
room  on  sale  now  at  I2c  to  42c 
per  roll— all  wonderful  values. 
Send  at  once  for  "tree  H'all  Paper 
Book"  showing  98  large,  handsome 
samples.  Address  The  Charles 
nUliam  Stores,  563  Stores  ttldg.. 
Dept.  H.,  yew  York  City. 


r^^i^b^ 


Bargain  Book 


SE.ND  us    your   name   and   address 
for  the  1920  Bargain  Rook.    Latest 
New  York  styles   in  clothing     -new 
house    furnishings  -  -  latest    models 
in    farm     implements — over    1000 
pages  in  all.     Write  to  The  Charles 
miliam  Stores.   563  Stores  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


^  CHARLES  WILLIAM    STORES,  INC 

J/ew  Jork^  City 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Some  Home-Made  Playthings 


The  little  chiM  1  i  thr"  home,  be- 
fore Bchool  age,  la  often  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  busy 
mother.  His  play  Is  often  aimless 
even  when  he  Is  well  supplied  with 
toys.  To  create  new  forms  out  of 
ordinary  material,  and  then  by  the 
power  of  the  imagination  transform 
them  into  things  of  beauty  and  de- 
light is  the  joy  of  every  child.  The 
little  girl's  mud  creations  are  to 
her  real  pies  and  cakes,  while  to 
the  boy  any  sturdy  stick  that  he  can 
mount   Is  a   flery   steed. 

When  children  can  Invest  common 
things  with  so  much  charm,  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  buy  much  expensive 
equipment,  especially  when  the  coun- 
try child  Is  rich  In  »o  much  ma- 
terial lying  all  around  him.  There 
is  kindergarten  material  that  1b  in- 
expensive and  I'seful  in  giving  the 
child  the  nee<'ed  muscular  training 
of  its  fingers,  such  as  modeling  clay, 
construction  paper,  crayons,  etc.  If, 
for  any  reason,  this  material  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  to  supplement  It  If 
It  can,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  ma- 
terial to  be  found  In  home,  field  and 
\TOods,  and  to  show  how  It  can  be 
used. 

Paper  as  a  Plaything 


wuh-dar,  a  line  w!'h  c'.othes  on  it. 
a  tub  and  wash-board  can  be  cut. 
F.)r  Suni^ay,  there  can  be  a  church. 
In  this  way  all  the  different  days  can 
b;?   portrayed. 

The  different  seasons  will  call  for 
special  designs.  Christmas  will  have 
bells,  stockings,  a  Christmas  tree, 
and  if  the  chiKl  is  quite  n'ullfnl.  a 
Santa  Claus,  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Shepherds,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  can 
bs  cut.  The  Fourth  of  July  should 
have  flages.  cannon  and  firecrackers. 

Stories,  too.  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  child.  The  "Three  Bears,"  will 
bo  all  the  more  dfightful  if  the  little 
o:.e  has  cut  out  the  "great  big  bear," 
the  "middle  sized  bear."  the  "little 
wee  bear,"  and  their  various  belong- 
ings. These  are  only  a  few  sugges- 
tions that  any  mother  can  enlarge 
on  In  various  ways. 


Every  mother  knows  how  the  little 
child     loves    to    tear    and    crumple 
paper.      If  this  impulse  Is  left  undi- 
rected,  it   will  stand   for  nothing  In 
the   child's.  life   but   almlessness,   or 
perhaps,    destructlveness.      Here   are 
some  of  the  ways  It  may  be  turned 
to  account:   Spread  a  large  cloth  on 
the    floor    a'ld    let    the    child    sit  on 
this    as    he    tears    paper    to   bits,   so 
that    it    can    be    easily    disposed    of 
after    the    play    Is    over.       Pieces    of 
wrapping    paper    can    be    usel.      L«t 
the  child  tear  this  to  tiny  bits,  and 
then    what    a    realistic    snow    storm 
can    be    enjoyed    as    they    are    tossed 
into     the     air!        This     will     afford 
amusement    for    a    very    small    child 
and    an    older   one    as    well.      If    the 
child   is  old   enough,   as  soon   as  he 
tires  of  the  play  he  should  be  taught 
to    "shovel    up    the   snow,"    and    put 
It  In  a  receptacle  for  waste  paper. 

Let  the  child  also  tear  long  strips 
of  paper  for  8treameri«  and  ribbons. 
and  when  he  becomes  more  skillful 
he  can  tear  out  forms  of  animals, 
plants,  fruits,  billdings.  and  even 
people.  It  Is  -Mr^rlslng  what  good 
•^sults  can  be  obtained  from  this 
work.  A  little  direction  at  the  start 
is  all  that  Is  needed. 

Freehand     rntting     should     com« 
next.      Any    plain-colored    waste 
paper  Is  suitable.  The  child  can  now 
cut  some  of  the  forms  h"  hns  learned 
to  tear.     If  you  will  tack  a  piece  ot 
plain-colored    ingrain    wall-paper   on 
the    wall    In    the    child's    room,    or 
elsewhere,    the  cut-out    figures    can 
be  mounted  on   this,  and  will  be  an 
incentive  to  careful   work.      Let  the 
child  copy  from  all  the  common  ob- 
i.cts    around   him.      Represfntations 
of  brooms,  kettles,  tables,  chairs  and 
animals  are  all  easily  done.  Cut  them 
from   while   paper   and   mount   them 
on  dark  green  or  brown,  and  he  can 
get  some  very  artistic   results. 

Different  davs  of  tho  week  can  be 
shown  by  the  utensils  and  tools  used 
on    a    particular   day.      For   Monday. 


What  to  do  With  Seeds 

Another   thing   which   every  child 
likes  to  do  Is  to  string  beads,  or  sim- 
ilar objects,  on  a  thread.     The  coun- 
try child  has  an  abundance  of  splen- 
did    material     for    this     work.      The 
various     vegetable     seeds,     such     as 
beans,  peas,  corn,  pumpkin  and  wa- 
termelon seeds,  can  be  used  In  their 
green  state  or  after  soaking  for  hours 
in  water  until  they  are  soft  enough 
to  be  pierced  with  a  reedle.     Several 
different  varieties  used  in  one  chain 
give  some  very  good  effects.     Beauti- 
ful   chains    can    be    made    from    the 
berries  of  the  barberry,  snow  berry, 
asparagus  berry,  or  berries  from  the 
Virginia  Creeper.     Small  acorns  are 
also    very    decorative    for    this    pur- 
pose. 

The   possibilities   of   many   of   the 
seeds  for  laying  in  various  forms  are 
numerous.      Take   as  round   a   grain 
of    corn    as    possible    and    lay    on    a 
table.       Surround     this     with     white 
squash  or  melon  seeds,  and  the  child 
can  make  a  very  creditable  daisy.     A 
brown   sweet-pea   seed    used    for   the 
center   and   surrounded    with    yellow 
grains  of  corn  makes  a  lovely  brown- 
eyed  Susan.     Other  flower  and  frtiit 
forms  will  suggest  themselves  as  the 
child  works.     Peas  can  be  used  with 
toothpicks  to  make  miniature  furni- 
ture, and  they  are  also  good  to  help 
In   teaching  counting.      Horse-chest- 
nuts, or  buck  eyes,  as  they  call  them 
In  Ohio,  are  loved  by  all  children — 
why.  the  grown-up  is  at  a  loss  to  say. 
The  children  gather  them  In  quanti- 
ties    every     fall,     as     every     mother 
knows.      While  they  are   green   they 
can    be    strung,    and    are    espp'-ially 
good    for   counting.      Th«>    objects    a 
child   loves   to  handle  should   be  as- 
sociated   with    their    number    work. 
The  buckeyes  make  odd-looking  dolls 
and  cunning  furniture  with  the  ad- 
dition   of   toothpicks.      For   the   dolls 
use    large-sized    ones    for    the    bodies, 
smaller  ones  for  the  head.     For  the 
gfrl    doll,   one   large,    wide-spreading 
buckeye  fastened  below  the  body  will 
serve    for    skirts,    and    two    smaller 
ones  will  form  the  baggv  trousers  of 
th"  boy  doll.     Eves,  nofe  and  month 
should    he   cut    In    the   face.      Tooth- 
picks form  the  arms  and  legs.  Chairs 
and   tables   will   have   the  seats  and 
tops  made  from  the  nuts,   while  the 
toothpicks  form   the  legs.      Backs  on 
the  chairs  can  also  be  made  with  the 
toothpicks. 


Resources  in  Corn 
Corn  vuh\  and  corn  husks  are  both 
good  material  for  play  activities.  The 
corn  cobs  build  splendid  log  cabins, 
barns  and  fences.  A  little  prepared 
glue  will  hold  them  permanently  in 
place.  One  objection  that  might  be 
brought  agiinst  the  cobs  is  the  chaff 
that  will  work  on  the  floor.  If  this 
is  not  desired,  for  ini'oor  play  half- 
Inch  or  Inch  twigs  cut  to  convenient 
length  can  be  provided.  History  can 
be  taught,  incidentally,  as  the  play 
proceeds,  and  the  child  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  homes  of  the  early 
settles  after  he  has  built  a  cabin  of 
this  sort  than  he  could  get  in  any 
other  way. 

The  corn  husks  can  be  shredded 
Into  one-fourth  inch  strips,  then 
braided,  and  sewed  into  mats  or  doll 
hats.  Charming  little  ba.skets  can 
also  be  made  in  this  way,  or  else 
woven.  The  husks  are  almost  as  pli- 
able as  raffia,  and  range  thru  such 
soft,  pretty  shades  of  cream  and  red 
that  the  finished  work  is  very  pretty. 

The  Sand  Box 
Every  child  should  have  a  tight- 
fitting  box  filled  with  sand,  placed 
on  a  low  table  or  stand,  where  he 
may  sit  and  work.  Such  a  box  has 
wonderful  possibilities.  The  box 
should  be  tight  enough  so  that  the 
sand  can  be  dampened  with  water, 
for  dry  sand  will,  for  some  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  will  be  put.  be 
too  unstable.  As  a  help  to  teach 

geography  forms  to  beginners  It  Is 
Indispensable.  Lakes,  rivers,  moun- 
tains. Islands,  peninsulas  and  many 
other  land  forms  can  be  made  In  the 
wet  sand. 

The  sand,  slightly  dampened,  and 
pressed  to  a  smooth  surface  can  be 
used  for  writing,  or  designs  can  be 
drawn  on  It  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stick.  Here  again  the  colored  seeds 
come  into  play,  for  the  sand  makes 
a  good  surface  on  which  to 
lay  them  In  any  number  of  pleas- 
ing designs.  A  farm  can  be  laid 
out  In  the  sand  that  will  greatly 
pleased  the  little  ones.  Tiny  peb- 
bles can  be  used  for  fences  and  walls: 
twigs  stuck  Into  the  sand  will  make 
the  orchard;  while  little  buildings 
can  be  made  from  paper.  These  can 
be  varied  In  an  Infinite  number  of 
ways.  In  fact,  the  children  will 
want  to  Imitate  many  scenes. 

Any  child  will  enjoy  working  with 
the  materials  I  have  mentioned,  but 
not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that  will 
result  from  these  different  forms  of 
play  is  the  incentive  to  make  use 
of  common,  everyday  things.  It  Is 
no  small  thing  to  be  taught  that  the 
material  that  lies  all  around  one  1=; 
full   of  pleasure   and   entertainment. 

Mrs.      Charles     Johnston,     Center 

County,  Pa. 


November  29,  1919. 

biiCv  had  fulness  enuugli  to  allow  a 
lap-over  at  the  top  front,  and  a  row 
of  1)lue  buttons  (inislied  each  sido 
of  tiio  front  i)unel,  also  cm\\\  sleeve. 
Hat  to  go  with  Tliis  Suit.-  -A  black 
beaver  hat  of  the  style  of  ten  years 
ago  was  brought  out  and  carefulljl 
brushed  and  cleane(',  a"A  was  found 
to  answer  very  well  for  a  !:•  : 
wear  with  this  altered  suit  this  sea- 
son. The  total,  ortlay  for  this  out- 
fit was  so  small  that  the  owner  saved 
at  least  $2.''.. 

The  other  old  suit   was  of  brown 
chiffon    broadcloth.    The   jacket    and 
skirt   were   a   little   too   full    for   the 
prevailing  styl<»,  so  the  owner  of  this 
suit  had  a  tailor  remove  the  fullness 
from    the    skirt    part    of    the    jacket 
under  the  arms,  and  carefully  press 
In  a  box   pleat   with   the  top  ending 
In  a  point  and  small  black  buttons. 
Tho  coat    already   had   a  fur   collar, 
which  was  in   pretty  good  condition 
after  it  was  thoroly  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing bran  and  corn  meal  into  the  fur, 
then  brushing  it  out  after  it  had  be- 
come soiled,   a-ul    repeating   as   often 
as    necessary    to    prove    that    all    the 
dirt  had  been  rubbed  off  of  the  fur. 
Then  new  fur  to  match  was  bought 
and    a     pattern     was    cut    of    paper 
shaped  just  like  the  old  cuffs.      This 
pattern    was    laid   on    the    hide   side 
of    the    new    fur    and    the   skin    was 
cut  with  a  sharp  s:'.fety  razor  blade, 
which     worked     better    than     shears 
would   in    cutting   the   fur.      Narrow 
black  bias  binding  was  sewed  on  all 
around  tho  edge  of  tl.o  fur.  and  these 
cuffs  were  then  adjusted  and  fastened 
onto  the  sleeves. 

The  fulness  was  removed  from  the 
sides  of  this  suit  skirt,  and  a  pleat 
an  Inch  wide  was  carefully  pres.sed 
In  on  the  right  side.  A  belt  was 
made  of  three  narrow  pieces,  consist- 
ing of  two  front  lengths  lapped  over 
a  shorter  piece  at  the  back,  with  a 
black  button  finishing  the  laps. 
There  are  a  few  gathers  across  the 
back  of  the  shirt  at  the  waist. 


How  the  Long  Coat  Was  Fixed 
The  straight  coat  was  of  navy  blue 
storm  serge  finished  with  black  but- 
tons and  big  patch  pockets.     A  belt 
was    made    of    black    satin    an    Inch 
wide.     Loops  were  sewed  to  the  coat 
under    the   arms,    and    the    belt    was 
slippd  thru  these  loops.    The  buttons 
were    removed    from    the   patch   poc- 
kets,  and   sewed   on    the  belt  In  the 
center    of    the    back;    also    one   was 
sewed    on    the    front    of    the    belt    to 
fasten   It   together.      Pieces  of  black 
satin     three     Inches     wide     and    the 
length  of  the  cuff  were  sewed  to  the 
cuffs    In    blind    stitching,     and    two 
small  buttons  put  on  for  finish.  This 
black   satin    had    for:ncrly   lined   the 
sleeve   of    an    overcoat. — Mrs.    E.    A. 
Kern,,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


HINTS  TO  HOME  SEWERS 


I  recently  saw  two  suits  and  a 
straight  coat  of  a  style  of  three  years 
ago  transformed  into  stylish  up-to- 
date  models  with  a  few  changes. 

The  first  was  a  navy  blue  French 
serge    trimmed    with    rows   of    white 
pearl   buttons  and   patch   pockets  on 
the  coat.     The  skirt  was  a  full  three- 
piece    one    with    a    pleat    down    the 
front.      A  tailor  altered   the  coat  by 
cutting  off  the  buttons  and  the  but- 
ton-holes,  and   binding  the   coat   all 
around    with    black    silk    braid.      He 
also  pressed  each  side  front  Into  re- 
vers.      Then    the   owner   of   the   coat 
added   a  vest  and   a  round   collar  of 
fawn -colored  silk  pongee,  with  a  row 
down  the  front  of  plain  blue  buttons 
to  match  the  suit. 

The  tailor  turned  the  front  of  the 
skirt  to  the  hack,  and  pressed  the 
inverted    pleat    flat.      The    o'd    sk'-t 


A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH 

The  use  of  saccharin  in  place  of 
sugar,  which  many  housewives  are 
being  tempted  to  report  to  in  the^c 
days  of  sugar  shortage,  may  involve 
menace  to  the  he;:Mh.  and  therefore 
is  to  be  condemned  according  to 
specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry of  the  I'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  most  cases 
housewives  have  turned  to  this  sub- 
stance In  their  emergency  because 
they  do  not  understand  that  sacch- 
arin Is  a  harmful  drug:  to  consic''' 
it  a  harmless  healthful  substitute  to^ 
sugar  Is  absolutely  false  say  the 
Government's  chemists. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  received  a  number  of  Inquiries  in 
the  last  few  davs  concerning  the 
properties  of  saccharin  and  In  every 
case  it  has  answered  by  condemning 
the  use  of  the  drug  for  cooking  pur- 
poses.    It  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Bureau  ot  Chemistry  is  now 
aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  a  large 
St.  Louis  concern  which  makes  sac- 
charin, for  violation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

Public  Warned  Against  Use  of 
Saccharin 

"The  attempt  to  exploit  the  short- 
age of  sugar  and  create  a  demand  for 
saccharin  for  use  in  place  of  sugar 
endeavors  to  capitalize  the  public's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  this  substance,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  feels  called  upon  to  reit- 
erate the  warnings  which  it  has  giv- 
en repeatedly  in  its  publications," 
said  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the 
bureau  a  subcommittee  of  tho  Sen- 
ate's Committee  on  Agriculture  a  few 
days  ago,  on  this  same  subject,  as 
showing  the  extent  of  the  present 
menace  due  to  the  public's  not  be- 
ing properly  Informed. 

"The  department  regards  the  use 
of  saccharin  in  food  as  a  menace  to 
health,"  says  Dr.  Alsberg.  "This  Is 
the  position  of  the  department  today 
as  It  was  In  1911,  when  official  de- 
cisions were  rendered.  There  has 
been  no  scientific  evidence  adduced 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  depart- 
ment would  be  justified  in  any  man- 
ner  In    altering   its   position. 

"The  department  regards  food  to 
which  saccharin  has  been  added  as 
adulterated,  since  a  substance  has 
been  added  to  the  food  which  may 
render  it  dele^terious  to  health.  It 
also  regards  it  as  adulterated  in  that 
a  substance  of  no  food  value  what- 
ever has  been  substituted  for  sugar, 
a  very  valuable  food.  The  depart- 
ment has  now  pending  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  one  concern  for 
the  shipment  Interstate  of  a  parcel 
of  saccharin  labeled  as  harmless. 
Furthermore,  a  majority  of  the  States 
prohibit  the  use  of  saccharin  In  food, 
either  by  statute  or  by  regulation." 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


family  together  after  the  tea  things 
are  put  away.  She  can  join  in  the 
children's  games,  such  as  drop  tlie 
handkerchief,  hide  tho  thimble,  con- 
undrums, purcheesi,  domiuos  or  the 
simple  card  games  such  as  "slap 
jack"  and  "everlasting."  At  other 
times  she  can  read  aloud  the  bedtime 
stories,  but,  however  she  may  join 
her  children  in  play  she  should  find 
It  her  blessed  privilege  to  bring 
harmony  and  reflection  out  of  the 
day's  experiences  so  that  the  chil- 
dren will   feel 

"That  God's  in  his  heaven. 
All's  right  with  the  Avorld." 
Busy  mothers  who  want  sugges- 
tions on  how  and  what  to  piry  with 
children  will  find  the  following  books 
of  great  value.  Mothers  who  do  not 
care  to  purchase  them  should  request 
that  they  be  placed  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  public  libraries  In  their  towns. 
"Home  Occupations  for  Little  Chil- 
dren,' by  Katherine  Beebe;  "A 
Home-made  Kindergarten,"  by  Nora 
A.  Smith;  "Volume  L  Foundation 
Library"  (a  series  of  eleven  volumns 
for  young  folks,  edited  by  E.  G. 
Rines  Educational  Society,  225  Fifth 
ave..  New  York  City);  "Play  Life  In 
the  First  Eight  Years."  by  Luella 
Palmer;  "A  Montessori  Mother,"  by 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher;  "The  Play 
Way,"  by  Colwell  Cook. 


and  bottles  the  better  to  do  the  steri- 
lizing. 

Make  grape  juice  tho  same  way. 
You  may  press  the  juice  from  the  un- 
cooked grapes  strain,  heat  it  at  once 
to  not  over  110  degrees  in  an  open 
enamelware  kettle,  let  settle  a  few 
hours,  then  strain  again,  put  in 
sterilized  bottles,  set  in  the  boiler 
with  the  water  up  to  the  Imttle 
necks,  bring  to  not  over  16.o  degrees, 
and  keep  there  for  30  minutes,  then 
at  once  push  in  the  corks,  and  seal 
with  molted   paraffin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
PATTERNS 


■V- 


CIvc  npures  and  Ipltcrs  of  each  pat- 
torn  oxut'tly  as  pniiU'il  at  bt'KinninK' 
t>r  each  (li'scrlptlon  or  wo  will  nm  ho 
rcspon.'ilble  for  corn-ci  ihiiiik  of  or- 
ders. Uivc  bust  mca.oirf  when  onleriiiu 
waist  lalliTtis,  wal.-t  nii'asiire  fur 
.«kirl.  ami  atte  for  rhildri-n's  patterns. 
Ailtlrcss  I'i'nnsylvania  Kariiier,  aoi  .s. 
Tliird  Street,  nuiadclpliia.  Pa. 


KEEPING  APPLE  AND  GRAPE 
JUICES 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet 

"Please  tell  me  the  right  amount 
of  salicylic  acid  to  put  in  a  50-gallon 
barrel  of  apple  cider  to  keep  it  sweet. 
Should  it  be  put  in  as  cider  Is  press- 
ed out,  and  should  the  elder  be 
corked  or  bunged  up  tight  at  once? 
— C.  E.  L.,  New  Jersey. 

The  very  best  way  to  keep  elder 
sweet  is  sterilize  it  just  as  for  grape 
juice  Instead  of  putting  "dope"  In  It 
to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  If  you 
destroy  with  heat  the  ferment  spores 
Come.  Let  Us  Play  With  Our  Children  that  cause  the  trouble  your  elder 
will   not   only   taste    better 


2944. — Cheviot,  broadcloth,  serge, 
velour  or  tricotino.  cordurov,  and 
mixed  suiting  ere  all  good  for  this 
suit.  The  coat  is  loose  fitting.  The 
skirt  may  be  finished  without  the 
cuff.  Brown  serge  with  facing  of 
tan,  or  blue  with  white,  would  be 
nice  for  this  design.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  12.  14  and  16  years. 
Size  14  will  require  6}  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.      Price.   lO  cents. 


TRAINING  LITTLE  CITIZENS 


By  MAUD  BURNHAM 


There  are  many  mothers  who  are 
careful  to  supply  the  material  wants 
of  their  children,  but  entirely  over- 
look the  Importance  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  child;  such  mothers  do  not  en- 
ter Into  the  play  life  of  their  little 
ones. 

The  founder  of  the  Kindergarten 
appeals  to  parents  thus — "Play  Is 
not  trivial,  it  is  highly  serious  and 
of  deep  significance.  Cultivate  and 
foster  It,  oh  mother;  protect  and 
guide  It,  oh  father.  To  the  calm, 
keen  vision  of  one  who  truly  knows 
human  nature,  the  spontaneous  play 
of  the  child  discloses  the  future  life 
of  the  man." 

Parents  who  enter  into  the  play 
Interest  of  their  children  gain  their 
confidence  and  affection.  Where 
there  is  real  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  home,  children  are  not 
tempted  to  go  to  outsiders  for  amuse- 
;nient.  It  is  only  by  taking  a  real 
Interest  in  what  the  child  does  that 
kwe  draw  him  to  us.  We  can  not  de- 
mand entrance  Into  his  life.    Parents 


may  exact  obedience,  but  no  one  can 
'exr.ct  affection. 

Happy  the  home  where  the  mother 
■plays  with  her  children  The  mother 
I  who  works  every  moment  is  no  joy  to 
herself  nor  to  her  family,  for  if  she 
does  ot  become  irritable  she  gen- 
erally smothers  spontaneity  and  hap- 
piness, nor  does  she  ever  know  what 
It  means  to  be  the  GLORIFIED 
mother  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


but    you 

will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  apple 
Juice  properties  which  help  diges- 
tion. But  If  you  put  In  salicylic 
acid  to  prevent  fermentation  you  are 
introducing  a  preservative  which 
will  not  only  arrest  fermentation 
but,  becau.se  it  Is  a  preservation,  will 
arrest  digestion  If  the  cider  Is  taken 
in  considerable  quantities.  So  bet- 
ter not  do  it  that  way.  Do  it  this 
way   Instead: 

As  soon  as  pressed  out  strain  the 
Juice  thru  several  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth,  and  heat  In  enamelware 
kettle  to  not  over  110  degrees,  then 
let  settle  a  few  hours,  strain  again 
and  put  Into  Jugs  that  have  been 
sterilized  (along  with  their  corks) 
by  boiling  for  15  minutes  submerged 
in  the  water.  Then  set  the  Jugs  in 
a  big  container  with  the  water  up  to 
the  Jug  necks,  and  bring  the  tem- 
perature up  to  not  over  165  degrees 
(simmering),  and  keep  it  there  30 
minutes,  having  the  corks  in  very 
loosely.  As  soon  as  the  heating 
ends,  drive  the  corks  at  once  into 
the  jugs  and  seal  with  melted  par- 
affin. This  will  make  juice  that  will 
keep  for  years  and  not  have  any  flat 
or  cooked  taste.  If  It  Is  inconven- 
ient to  handle  jugs  this  way  better 
bottle  the  cider,  sterilizing  it  in  the 
bottles  in  a  boiler  of  water  with  the 
water  up  to  the  bottle  necks,  and  the 
corks  In   loosely. 

Set  both  the  Jugs  and  the  bottles, 
whichever  you  use,  on  a  rack  to  raise 
them  off  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  at 
least  an  inch,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  In  direct  contact  with  the  fire, 
and  also  so  that  the  water  may  have 


2951. — Plaid  gingham  was  used 
for  this  model,  with  white  poplin  for 
trimming.  Plaid  and  plain  woolen 
could  be  combined  for  this  dress.  The 
pattern  Is  cut  In  4  sizes:  6.  8.  10  and 
12  years.  Size  8  requires  3 J  yards 
of  36-inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 

2982. — This  style  has  good  lines. 
The  tunic  portions  may  be  omitted. 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  elbow  %Iength.  Serge  would  be 
good  for  this.  In  blue  or  brown. 
Gingham,  linen,  chambrey.  repp  and 
poplin  are  also  suitable.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  10.  12.  14  and 
16  years.  Size  12  will  require  6 
yards  of  27-lnch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 
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CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30   DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  UtALEKS'  PRICE 


Writ*  lor    full  parlicuUn 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  &  Columbia    Av*.,   PHILA.,  PA. 
Established  I8«3 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horne  «»r  Cow  hid«.  Oaif  ur  cthor  ak ini 
Willi  liAir  f>r  fur  on.  mid  m«ke  thf>m 
Into  *MatB  (  fur  inen  and  wnnieni.rubea, 
ruu'^  '-r  u'-"*"ci*  *  111  n  no  r.rdfrfd.  Vmit 
twroe«d«  will  9—%  y»«  !•••  tuan  to  buy 
liif'rii  n-i.l  111*  wi>rth  im.rt*. 

Owr  Illustrator  •atolsfl  riTei  «  lot  of 
lnr<>rriititi  m.  It  t«  'An  how  to  tak«  off 
and  cur**  f..r  hld»-<  ;  ti^w  and  whrn  we 
l>}iv  tho  trt'icht  Ixith  waMt ;  ahuut  avr 
aafa  4r*lMa  ffraaaaa  un  row  and  homa 
hi>lf,  vA\f  and  utlu-r  Dklnn:  nlout  the 
fur  irrH.ds  and  r^m*  trophivs  w«  tell, 
taxM'-rtiiy.  etc. 

Th*  a  we  hare  rfcentlj  BY>t  oat  an* 
othtT  «e  call  aarr aaMea  baali,  wholly 
dfTutf  d  Ui  fashion  flat*  n  of  inufTft, 
nf^'-kwrar  and  othiT  fliif  fir  rarni*>ntii. 
with  rroM-fl  ;  al»u  far  aarmaata  raaiad* 
eletf  aatf  rapalred. 

V->>i  •  an  hav«*  either  b'>nk  by  f«>n<1(ntrC 
V  oiiT  '  ■rr^'ct  addrean  nunnnir  whuh  or 
uth  i.'-*.k»  If  ynu  ne^-!  I^.th      AiMti-bs 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  CompMiy. 
671  Lycll  Avc^  Rochester.  nTv. 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  .il>s..lut«  f»ct.  A  Imer  faraer  brouitat 
oil  a««'.rtinrnt  of  old  bam  to  us  and  aaked  ui 
what  iliry  MiTp  Worth  Wc  told  bim  and  f»«* 
hliii  'ti  the  stM  •'h«<-k  fnr  }148  4t.  Prartooaly  k* 
had  l^-rn  otTerrd  tiXi.OO  on  the  aam*  allotaant 
•>f  hai'L  (.Vam*  and  cddrMi  o(  ramur  glraa  to 
any   on*  on  requ«<t.) 

For  Be4  Price  Send  OU  Btfi  to  Knott 

In  l>ii«iiif«  30  T«»ri  and  attnlutrlT  depend- 
able. )  OU  iiM  a  aquart  and  Ivmeat  deal  rrom 
tbli  (-inii-rn  We  pay  top  market  prima  and 
■end  rhec'k  or  pajr  caah  lnime<l;atelr  on  raoalnt 
of  i:(.o<u.  Wriu  lu  for  tin<^  IIM  or  brlnf  rour 
baa  t»  ua  rourMlf.  I'h.ioe  ua.  If  '*—'fiHti 
and  ctimrar*  our  prtrea  wtu  otben. 

David  N.  Knott'.  Son..  VlJ^SSSff? 


2998. — For  this  style,  checked 
novelty  in  brown  apd  green  goods 
was  combined  with  green  serge.  One 
could  have  blue  serge  and  satin  or 
taffeta,  or  have  fronts,  collar,  cuffs 
and  belt,  trimmed  with  braid.  The 
sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  length,  fin- 
ished with  a  band  cuff,  or  in  elbow 
length,  with  a  shaped  cuff.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut   4   sizes:    6.   8.   10  and    12 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED   ONES 
By 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  loaning  Its 
MONEY  on  farms. 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY.  TOMORROW 
may  be  TOO  LATE. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HOQSiER 


t-UtArJ^-m.'. 


RANGES 


T»  trr  f  n  roar  hetna  SO  daya  f  ra*  no  mattar  wbera  yoo  Hv«. 

SiMw  rnur  fri^adi.MfMlit  backatoarcxp^fwieif  Toudooot 
want  to  keep  it,  Mdhva  m^mb^ri  of  faouliea  anjof  mc  tha 
rrtmforta    and    plaaeurei  of 


|>«>rf<-ci  baker*  aadheatera, beau 

tifully    flnitbed,    fmootli   ' 

desiRD,  Buaraoteed  for  ya 
Writafor  our  biff  frae 


inv  photoffrapba,  deaenbtnc  larva 
ansortiofnt  of  fljtes  and  oeBiana 
•f  ^•IwridCMt  Ranaw.  Caska.fcfi 

■  nd  H«rH *    " 


The  "glorified"  mother  Is  the  one 
-ho  finds  recreation  In   having  the    a  chance  to  oircuVaie  underThe  7^^    o'f  Y^.nci^maJerTi"  ^rt?  II  c?nt 


M«a 

J(.4>«l~H»ftUr».  toe»Wt 

•  vpMtniiia  o-if  fr*«  triel.    toad  i 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.' 
132  State  St.,  Mitrion,  ln<f. 


Steel  Mantle  Burners 

man  karoMne  lampa  and  tobolar  lantern. 
E««rr  Bonnr  FaMy  GUARANTEES 

If  joor  dealer  doean't  k»pp   them  netid 
bie  name  and  addreu   and    roar   nam* 

■      "     '■■"  Weeou  tm  a  .'ianpia. 

Write  for  PREE  Par- 


and  addresa  wjth  40eenu  tm  a  .'^anii 
ABenie  Wanted      Write  for  FREE 
ttcolara.  Today      The  aeaxm  la  on 
^,  •VfH.  MANTLK  USNT  CO. 


"^m 


7"^ 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Copyri«J.Ud  by  U.  APPI-KIDN  &  CO. 


November  29,  IPIH. 

Van     Home     had     vanished     in     the 
gloom  of  the  pine  thickets. 

It  was  a  strange  John  Ellery  who 
walked  slorwly  back  along  the  path, 
one    that    Keziah    herself   would   not 


wasn't  for  that,  you  might  call  and 

see  Mrs.   Coffin,  just  as  you   used   to 

do." 

Grace  shook  her  head.      They  had 

moved   on   to  the   bend  of   tho   bluff. 

beyond  the  fringe  of  pines,  and  were    have    recognized,    to   say    nothing  ol 

Captain  Elkanah  and  the  parish 
committee.  The  dignified  parson, 
with  the  dignified  walk  and  calm, 
untroubled  brow,  was  gone,  and  here 
was  an  altsent-mindeil  young  fellow 
who  Kt>imbled    blindly    along,    tripp- 


now  standing  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  high  bank. 

"If  it  wasn.t  for  that,  you  would 
come,"    asserted    the    minister. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  should  like 
to  come.     I  miss  my  talks  with  Aunt 


SYNOPSIS 


"I  never  heard  but  one  person  say    Keziah   more   than    you   can   imagine    ing  over  roots   and   dead   limbs,   and 


Ken.h  Coffin.  *  good  nstured  widow,  js 
p.ikiDK  up  to  leave  the  fi8hin«  TilUite  to  KO 
to  Bo.ton.  her  l.roll.or  havne  died  «nd  lef' 
her  alone.  Or.ce  Von  Home,  w.rd  of  Eben 
HanimoDd  and  voung  friend  of  Keiiah,  i» 
..Msnnc  her  They,  .re  d>»<-u.8.nit  thp  com_ 
iDK  of  the  new  miniBler  for  the  Re^uUr 
fhurch,  lo  which  denomination  Keiiah  ne 
lo./s  Grace  ..  a  Bu«nl-r  of  the  "Cooie 
Outer.,"  a  rival  »et.  Between  the  two  a 
j;ilou,-  rivalry  eicUts  .•••■"  ,„"%Tomt 
calls  and  nducea  keiiah  to  t)e,ome 
l.out.ke""er  for  the  new  and  smele 
m,  i'tVr  She  accept,  and  (»race  ROe»  with 
er  t.  prepare  the  house  for  hi,  coining  The 
„"v  min.ser  arrive,  and  he  and  Keziah  be^ 
come  friends  at  once.  Keiiali  P"''".';*^"  '« 
make   him  acquainted  with  local  cond.tious- 


tiort,     bearinic 
Keiiah. 


that,"    he  observed.      "And    he   isn't 
a  Come-Outer." 

"No,  he  isn't.  Well,  this  lesson  in 
English  can't  bo  very  interesting  to 
you,  Mr.  Ellery,  and  I  must  go.  Hut 
I'm  very  glad  Nat  helped  you  the 
other  day  and  that  you  realize  the 
sort  of  man  he  is.  And  I'm  glad  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
more  about  Uncle  Eben.  I  owe  him 
so  much  that  I  ought  to  be  glad — 
yes,  glad  and  proud  and  happy,  too, 
to  gratify  his  least  wish.  I  must!  I 
know  I  must,  no  matter  how  I — 
What  am  I  talking  about?  Mr.  El- 
lery, I'm  glad  if  I  have  helped  you 
to  understand  my  uncle  better  i\r.'\ 
why  I  love  and  respect  him.  If  you 
knew  him  as  I  do.  you  would  respect 
him,  too.      Good-by." 

She  was  going,  but  the  minister 
had  something  to  say.  He  stepped 
forward   and   walked   beside   her. 

"Just  a  minute,  please,"  he  urged 
"Miss  Van  Home,  I  do  understand,  I 
do  respect  your  uncle.  We  have  a 
mutual  friend,  you  anil  I,  and  thrti 
her  I  have  come  to  understand  inany 
things." 

<jrace   turned   and   looked   at  him. 
"A  mutual   friend   "  she  repeated. 
"Oh!   I  know.  Mrs    Coffin?" 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Coffin.  She's  a  good 
woman  and  a  wise  one.' 

"She's  a  dear!  Do  you  like  her, 
too?  " 

"Indeed,   I   do." 

"Has  she  told  you  about  me — 
about  uncle,  I  mean?" 

"Yes.  Why,  she  told  me — " 
He  began  to  enumerate  some  of 
that  I  never  can  repay  him.  never?  the  things  Keziah  had  told  concern- 
When  my  own  father  was  drowned  Ing  the  Hammond  family.  They  were 
he  took  me  In  a  little  orphan  that  all  good  things,  and  he  couldn't  help 
would  probablv  have  been  sent  to  a  seeing  that  the  recital  pleased  her. 
home  and  no  father  could  be  kinder  So  he  went  on  to  tell  how  his  house- 
more  Indulgent  than  he  has  been,    keeper  had  helped  him.  of  her  advice. 

of  her  many  acts  of  kindness,  of 
what  he  owed  to  her.  The  girl  list- 
ened eagerly,  asking  questions,  nod- 
ding  confirmation,    and,    in    her    de- 


•Oh  ves,  you  did."  she  affirmed 
stubbo'riUy.  "You've  heard  nothing 
good  of  us  since  you  came  here. 
Don't  tell  flbs,  Mr.  Ellery." 

"But  I  assure  you — " 

"Nonsense!  Does  — well,  does 
Cap'n  Daniels,  or  his  daughter,  say 
anything  good  of  us?     Be  honest,  do 

they?"  ^     ,. 

"I  hardlv  thing— that  is,  I  should 
not  call  their  opinions  unprejudiced. 
And,  Miss  Van  Home,  perhaps  the 
prejudice  isn't  all  on  one  side.  What 
did  your  uncle  say  about  Cap'n  Nat's 
meeting  me  the  other  day?" 

"Uncle  Eben  doesn't  know.  Nat 
didn't  tell  anyone  but  me.  He  doesn't 
boast.  And  uncle  would  be  glad  he 
helped  you.  As  1  told  you  before, 
Mr.  Ellery,  Um  not  ashamed  of  my 
uncle.      He  has  beeu  so  good   to  me 


or 

Anything  I  asked  for  I  got,  and  at 

last    I    learned    not    to    ask    for    too 

much.      No    self-denial    on   his    part 

was  too  great,  if  he  could  please  me. 

When  he  needed  money  most  he  said    light     at     hearing     Keziah     praised, 

"  quite  forgetting  her  previous  eager- 
ness to  end  the  Interview.  And,  as 
he  talked,  be  looked  at  her,  at  the 
red  light  on  her  hair,  the  shine  of 
her  eyes,  like  phosphorus  In  the  curl 
at    night,    at    her    long 


nothing  to  me,  but  Insisted  that  I 
should  be  educated.  I  didn't  know 
until  afterwards  of  the  self-sacrifice 
my  four  years  at  the  Middleboro 
Academy    meant    to    him." 

The  minister  had  listened  eagerly    of   a    wave 
to  this  defense  of  the  man  whom  he    lashes,  and — 
had    been    led    to    consider    his   arch         "Yes,"  said  Miss  Van  Home, 
enemy.     It  was  given  with  spirit  and    were  saying — " 


— now  especially.  But,  somehow, 
what  we  want  to  do  most  seems  to 
be  what  we  mustn't,  and  what  we 
don't  like  is  our  duty." 

She  said  this  without  looking  at 
him,  and  the  expression  on  her  face 
noticed  when  he  first  saw  her  stand- 
ing along  by  the   pine. 

"Why  don't  you  come?"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"I  can't,  of  course.  You  know  I 
can't." 

"Why  not?  If  my  company  is  ob- 
jectionable I  can  go  away  when  you 
come.     If  you  dislike  me  I — " 

"You  know  I  don't  dislike  you  per- 
sonally." 

"I'm  awfully  glad  of  that." 
"But    it's    impossible.       Uncle    re- 
spects and   is  fond   of  Aunt    Keziah. 
but  he  wouldn't   hear  of  my  visiting 
the  parsonage." 

"But  don't  you  think  your  uncle 
might  be  persuaded?  I'm  sure  he 
misunderstands  me.  just  as  I  should 
him  if  it  weren't  for  Mrs.  Coffin — 
and  what  you've  said.  Don't  you 
think  if  I  called  on  him  and  he 
knew  me  better  it  might  help  mat- 
ters       111   do  it   gladly.      I   will!" 

"No,  no.    He  wouldn't  listen.  And 
think   of    your   own    congregation." 
"Confound   my   congregation?" 
"Why.  Mr.   Ellery?' 
She  looked  at  him  in  amazement; 
then  her  lips  began  to  «-url. 

"Why.    Mr.    Ellery?'  she   repeated. 
The  minister  turned  very  red  and 
drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 

"I — I  don't  mean  that  exactly," 
he  stammered.  "But  I'm  not  a  child. 
I  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  man's 
discretion.  My  parish  committee 
must  understand  that.  They  shall? 
If  I  chose  to  see  you — Look  out? 

She  was  close  to  the  overhanging 
edge  of  the  bluff   and   the  sod   upon 

which  she  stood  was  bending  beneath  CHAPTER  IX 

her  feet.    He  sprang  forwr.rd,  caught    jjj  Which  Miss  Daniels  Determined 
her  about  the  waist,  and  ptiMed  her  ^^  Find  Out 

back.      The    sod     broke    and    rattled 

down    the   sandy    slope.     She    would        The  hysterical   Mr.   Pepper  doubt- 
have   had    a   slight    tumble,    nothing    less  expected  his  clerg.vman  to  be  al 
worse,  had  she  gone  witii  it.      There 


Caring  nothing,  apparently,  for  the 
damage  to  his  Sunday  boots  and 
trousers  which  miglit  result  from  the 
stumbles.  He  saw  nothing  real,  and 
heard  nothing,  not  even  the  excited 
person  who,  hidden  behintl  the  bay- 
berry  bush,  hailed  him  as  he  passed. 
It  was  not  until  this  person  rushed 
forth  and  seized  him  by  the  arm 
that  he  came  back  to  the  unimport- 
ant affairs  of  this  material  earth. 
"Why!  Why,  Mr.  Pepper!"  he 
gasped.  "Are  you  here?  What  do 
you   want?" 

"Am  I  here?"  panted  Kyan.  "Ain't 
T  been  here  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes  waitin'  to  get  a  chance  at 
you?  .\in't  1  been  chasin'  you  from 
Dan  lo  Beersheby  all  this  dummed — 
excuse  mo — afternoon  Oh,  my  god- 
freys  mighty!' 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 
"Matter?        Matter  enough!       It's 
all  your  fault.     You  got  me  into  the 
mess,  now  you  git   me  out  of  It." 

Usually,  when  .\bi«hai  addressed 
his  clergyman,  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
humble  respect  far  different  from 
his  present  frantic  assault.  The 
Reverend   John   was  astounded. 

"What  is  the  trouble.  Mr.  Pep- 
per?" he  demanded.  "Behave  your- 
self, man.     What  is  It?" 

"You — you  made  me  do  it."  gur- 
gled Kyan.  "Yes.  sir.  'twas  you 
put  me  up  to  if.  When  you  was  at 
our  house  t'other  day,  after  Laviny 
locked  me  tip.  you  told  me  the  way 
to  get  square  was  to  lock  her  up, 
too.  \ni\  I  done  it!  Yes,  sir,  I 
done  it  when  she  got  back  from 
meetin'  this  noon.  I  run  off  and 
left  her  locked  in.  And — and" — h<^ 
walled,  wringing  his  hands —  "I — 
I  ain't  dast  to  go  home  sence. 
What'll  I  do?" 


'you 


the  girl's  head  was  uplifted  and  her 
eyes  flashed  as  she  spoke.  Ellery's 
next  remark  was  uttered  without 
premeditation.  Really,  he  was  think- 
ing aloud. 

"So  you  went  away  to  school?" 
he  mused.      "That  is  why — " 

"That  Is  why  I  don't  say  'never 
done  nothln' '  and  'be  you'  and 
•halnt  neither.'  Yes,  thank  you, 
that's  why.  I  don't  won'der  you  were 
surprised." 

The    young  man   blushed. 
"You  misunderstand  me."  he  pro- 
tested.  "1   didn't  mean — " 

"Oh!  yes,  you  did.  Not  precisely 
that  perhaps,  but  pretty  near  it.  I 
suppose  you  expected  me  to  speak 
like  Joslah  Badger  or  Kyan  Pepper. 
I  try  not  to.  And  I  try  not  to  say 
•Immejltly.'  too,"  she  added  with  a 
mischievous  twinkle. 

Ellery  recognized  tho  "immejltly" 
quotation    and    laughed. 


The  minister  awoke  with  a  guilty 
start.  He  realized  that  his  sentence 
had  broken  off  in  the  middle. 

"Why!  why — er — yes."  he  stam- 
mered. "I  was  saying  that — that  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  Mrs.  Coffin.  She's  a  treas- 
ure. Frankly,  she  is  the  only  real 
friend   I  have  found  in   Trumeet." 

"I  know.  I  feel  tho  same  way 
about  her.  She  means  so  much  to 
mo.  I  love  her  more  than  anyone 
el<!e  in  the  world,  except  uncle,  of 
course — -and  Nat.  I  miss  her  very 
much   since — since — " 

"Since    I    came,    you    moan.       I'm 


was  no  danger;  and  yet  the  minister 
was  very  white  as  he  released  her. 

She,  too,  was  pale  for  a  moment, 
and  then  crimson. 

"Thank  you,"  she  gasped.  "I — I 
must  go.  It  is  late.  I  don't  realize 
how  late  it  was.      I — I  must  go." 

He  did  not  answer,  tho  he  tried 
to. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
speaking  at  random.  "Good  after- 
noon. Good-by.  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  walk." 

"I  have  enjoyed  It."  His  answer 
was  unstudied  but  emphatic.  She 
recognized  the  emphasis. 

"Will  you  come  to  see  Mrs. 
Coffin?"  he  asked. 

"No.  no.  You  know  I  can't.  Goml- 
by.  The  sunset  is  beautiful,  isn't 
it?" 

"Beautiful,   indeed." 

"Yes.      I— I  think  the  siinset  from 


sorry.     I  wish — I  hate  to  think  I  am  this  point  are  the  finest  I  have  ever 

the  cause  which  separates  you  two.  saw.      I     come     here     every     Sunday 

It  Isn't  my  fault,  as  you  know."  afternoon   to  soo  them." 

"Oh!      I  know   that."  This  remark    was  given   merely  to 

"Yes.  and  I  object   to  having  oth-  cover  embarrassment,  but  It  had  an 

ers   choose   my    friends   for   me,    peo-  unexpected   effect. 

pie  who.  because  of  a  fanatical  pre-  "You  do?"  cried  the  minister.  Tho 

Judice.   stand   in   the  way  of —  If  ft  next   moment   he   was   alone.      Grace 


most  as  much  upset  as  he  was  by  the 
new  of  his  action.  But  John  Ellery 
was  provokingly  calm.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  scarcely  grasped  the  sup- 
port of  the  little  man's  disjointed 
story.  He  had  been  wandering  in 
dreamland,  bis  head  among  the 
clouds,  and  the  explosion  of  Keziah's 
bomb  disturbed,  but  did  not  clear 
the  air. 

"What  will  you  do?"  he  repeated. 

"Why — er — I  don't  «{now.  I'm  sure." 

Kyan   was  staggered. 

"You    don't    know?"    ho    shouted. 

"You  don't?    Then  who  does,  for  the 

land  sakes?      Didn't   you   tell   me  to 

lock  her  up?      Didn't    I  do  It  'cause 

you    told    me?      Didn't — didn't — — " 

He  seemed  to   be  on   the  verge  of 

apoplexy.      Also    he    had    raised    his 

voice  to  a  yell.      Tho  minister  seized 

him  by  the  arm  and  shook  him  Into 

silence. 

"Hush!  hush!"  ho  commanded. 
"Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  under- 
st.Tnd  this  thing.    Some  one  is  locked 

up,  you  say.  Who  is  it-  Where " 

"Who   Is   It?      Ain't   I  tellln*   you 
It's     I.avlny.      She     went     into    that 
spare  room   where  I  was  t'other  day 
and  I  slammed  the  spring  lock  to  on 
her.     Thon    I   grabbed   the   kev   and 


XoveiiiliiT   •J'.i,    i:il!i. 

run.  Tliiii  wa.s  aforo  throe  this  after- 
noon; now  it's  'most  night  and  I 
ain't  dast  to  go  home.  Wliat'll  .slio 
say  wliou  I  lot  lior  out?  I  got  to 
let  her  <iut.  ain't  I?  She  can't 
starvf  to  (loath  in  there,  can  she? 
And  you  told  me  to  do  it!  You  did! 
Oh " 


Tho  apoplectic 
more    imminent. 

"Stop  it,  Mr. 
Ellery.      "I    don't 


uttnck    was    once 

Popper."  <irdored 
rememlior  tolling 
you  to  lock  your  sistor  up,  tliough— 
Why.  yes,  I  in;iy  have  said  soniothing 
or  other,  as  a  jtfko.  but  I  didn't  ex- 
pect you  would  seriously  consider 
doing  such  a  thing.  Ha,  ha!  This 
is  tho  most  idiotic  piece  of  business 
thai  I  over " 

"Be  you  laughin'?"  demanded  the 
shocked  Abishai.  "Laughin'?  Why, 
my  godfroys  mighty!  Idiotic?  Well, 
who'.?  the  idiot?  'Tain't  nio!  I'd 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  fool 
trick.      But  you  said ' 

"Hush!     Let  me  think.     Have  you 

!1   anybody?" 
Told  anybody!     I  guess  not.    And 

-lO'ly'Il  never  know  if  they  wait 
tor  me  to  tell  'om." 

"Well,  thon.  I  don't  see  wliy  you 
can't  go  home  and — hum — I  don't 
like  to  advise  your  tolling  a  lie,  but 
you  might  lot  hor  infer  that  it  was 
an  accident.  Or,  if  you  really  mean 
to  be  your  own  master,  you  can  tell 
'iier  you  did  it  purposely  and  will  do 
it  again  if  she  ever  tries  the  trick  on 
you." 

"I  tell  her  that,!  I  tell  her!  O  Mr. 
Ellery,  don't  talk  so.  You  don't 
icnow  Laviny;  she  ain't  like  most 
women.  If  I  should  tell  her  that 
she'd — I  don't  know's  she  wouldn't 
take  and  horsewhip  me.  Or  commit 
iuicide.  She's  said  she  would  afore 
now  if — if •• 

'Nonsense!  She  won't  do  that, 
jou  needn't  worry."  He  burst  into 
inotbor  l.iiigh.  but  checked  himself, 
aS  he  saw  the  look  of  absolute  dis- 
tress on   poor  Kyan's  face. 

"NeA'er  mind,  Mr.  Pepper."  he 
Mid.  'We'll  think  of  some  plan  to 
imooth  matters  over.  I'll  go  homo 
with  you  now  and  we'll  let  her  out 
together." 

"Will  you.  Mr.  Ellery?  Will  you. 
honest?  Say,  by  godfreys  mighty, 
Td  get  down  on  my  knees  and  thank 
rou  this  minute  if — if  I  wa'n't  in 
tuch  a  hurry.  Come  right  on;  come 
quick!" 

It  was  a  silent  procession  of  two 
thai  wendod  its  way  otit  of  tho  pines 
«nd  across  tlie  fields,  by  the  brook 
Wfl  the  pond,  where  the  evening 
mists  wore  rising  and  the  frogs 
thanting  their  good-night  song,  thro 
the  gathering  twilight  shades,  across 
the  main  road  and  up  to  the  light 
houae  lane.  Kyan,  his  mind  filled 
*ith  fearful  forebodings,  was  busily 
trying  to  think  of  a  rea.sonable  ex- 
tuse  for  the  "accidental"  imprison- 
ment of  his  sister.  John  Ellery  was 
thinking,  also,  but  his  thoughts  were 
lot  of  the  Poppers. 

The  little  house  was  dark  and  still 
»5  they  approached  it.  No  welcoin- 
'n?  light  in  the  dining-room  win- 
dows, no  open  door,  no  shrill  voice 
'♦manding  to  know  where  the 
hindering  brother  had  been  "all  this 
♦rerlastin'  time."  Even  the  hens 
^d  gone  to  roots.    Abishai  groaned. 

"Oh,  dear!"  he  wailed.  "I'm 
•fart  to  death.  Where  is  she?  "^'ou 
*on't  raUlato  she's  done  It,  do  ye?" 

"Done  it?      Done  what?" 

'Done  the  suicidln".  She  said  she 
»ould  if — O  Laviny!" 

"Hush!   Bo  quiet.     She's  all  right. 

6's  in  the  room  where  you  loft  her, 
*  course.  She  couldn't  get  out, 
*>uld  she?  You've  got  the  key.  Come 
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When  Good  Fellows  Get  Together 
I 


T'S  likely  to  be  pretty  tame  with- 
out some  music.  What  you  need 
is  a  Gulbransen  Player- Piano 
to  get  them  started. 


Every  fellow  likes  a  chance  to  do 
his  clo^,  or  his  stunt  with  banjo, 
mandolin  or  bones  —  or  at  least  join 
in  the  chorus.  And  the  Gulbransen 
is  always  ready  for  anybody  to  play, 
no  matter  if  some  one  forgot  his 
music  or  couldn't  come. 


£vrry  song  you  ever  heard  of  ii  available 
in  playrr-rolU.  The  latest  dance  congs  and 
love  songs.  The  topical,  joking  songs  from 
the  new  operas.  The  boisterous  "all- 
togethrr  now"  songt  and  the  old  close 
harmoniei. 

Below  are  a  few  tong*  that  will  wake  up 
any  crowd  and  give  them  the  kind  of  a  time 
that  does  us  all  good. 

Every  fellow  will  want  his  turn  at  the 
Gulbransen — it's  so  Easy  to  Play — and  with 
fine  expression,  too.  You  never  tried  such 
an  easy  player. 


come  back** 
«•:.....    niake    it 


Songs  the  Fellows  Will  Join  in  On 


Oulbrauten  I'rad*  Uark 


Glorious 
I  Want  a  Doll 
Howdy 
Oh!  Helen 
Stein  Song 
Sweet  Adeline 
Come  on,  Pa  Pa 
Madelon 
The  Wild  Wild 
Women 


Say,  Young  Feller,  Where'd  You 

Get  lliat  Girl? 
Where  Do  We  Go    From   Here, 

Boys? 
There's  a  Meeting    Here  Tonight 
A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Pack   Up  Your  Troubles  in  Youi 

Old  Kit  Bag 
Does  She?     I'll  Say  She  Doe* 
Everybody  Shimmies  Now 


There  ii  to  much  pep' and  "< 
in  the  Gulbransen  you  can  "just 
talk."  Try  it  yourself  at  the  Gulbransen 
dealer's.  Try  playing  some  of  these  songs. 
The  dealer  ha*  them. 

Then  you  will  see  why  our  trade  mark  is 
the  Baby  at  the  Ped.il».  F^asy  to  Play!  A 
real  b.iby  did  play  the  Gulbransen  just  ut 
shown  in  the  piittire  and  gave  u*  the  idea 
for  our  trade  marU. 

You  can  tell  the  Gulbransen  dealer's  store 
because  he  show*  this  Baby  at  the  Pedalj 
in  his  window  and  newspaper  advertising.  If 
you  haven't  seen  it,  write  us  for  hi*  address 
and  our  catalog. 

NATIONALLY  PRICED 

Three  models,  all  playable  by  hand  or  by 
roll,  sold  at  the  tame  prices  to  ever>-body 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S. ,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of  each 
instrument  at  the  factory. 

Whil*  HooM  Model  $A7S     Suburban  Modal        t49S 
CouDiry  Scat  Model    $585 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO, 
809  No.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 


1  aye  r-Pi  ano 


NO  nqney:down 


YEAR  10 


(Continued  Next  Week.) 


UNO 


I 

M  tna<qiria«Mfit.^Vriu(orlc  ■ 


wva. 

CaiMlre  PiMt  fiV  hial  ^'^  otSm  matlnr  •  ITMI 
w»t«  coolad^fVrfsrl  JiibHoliw.      laltcUt  btimarii 

»T,}'^^l-Of*tr »tf»r»Pwl^ At\m IsrmuBccnU 

«ill>ouDrore»aaad»nc«inpr.co.   0«cr<>ur>"°'^«»*«^ 
«t  b»Mt  b^-rack  pr>r«-«a<i  «■»•  a  BaJb  mm 

SOI 


WHAT  LUCKY  STAR  WAS 

yOUR  FRIENDS  BABy 

iWhit  do  lh#  AjKtrrt  MtrrloffT*  pr«KJ).t 
f.-in-^rr^Tif  BiKjr'*  {^tht>  di«r»»;tK'Q  »rH 
ty'  ROCfcRS  BABY  20DIASCOPE.  «nrr«%«1 
w.tti  Bab/*  rtrnr:  bMutifuIfy  hsM  p*iM«d  vA  em- 
homrA  :  fr&m«<f  ]n  mAhoftny  *rid  nrsUl  fl*M;  lo*  5x6. 
sKo«s  Ihr  prvdictton  of  Arcicrt  •strok>gm  M«ordinr  to 
2odiar«J  ron*trllatK>fi  undvr  which  hahy  was  korn.  I**- 
stfn«d  for  babiM  up  to  4  y^AM  old.  8toU  Bftbjr't  full 
rum^.  arv.  rxAct  <lat«  of  b.rth  and  fhipping  addrtu  and 
tDcU-nr  purrhA««  prxt  wh^n  ord^nrf  Pnr«  |1.  parrri 
pei^t  frre.  C»rJ  fi^mf  fomplet*  d^»cr:ption  frwpn  r«Qu*«t. 
JOHN  I..  RO<;r.R.S.  I>f»l  B.  101  I  « >*«lniil  Slrrrt.  Phila. 


SOLAI  LAMP  CO. 


LIGHT  YOBR  NOME 

LIKE  day-Cost  1c 

for  5  hours.  Pure  white  ''^trnndle 
p<>wrr  hit ht  from commoa  Kcru^ene. 

SOLAR  MANTLE  UMP 

■ppravrtj  by  roTemmpnt  c<p«Hf 
Bcalt  eu.  easol  n«  or  cir.-lnfity. 
Entirely  row  t'vrrv  home  inter- 
e*lp<l.  AOCNTSMAKt  MIONCV. 
W«k»  free  Irinl.  Write  quick  eell- 
wft  pUn.  territory  mv<i  IriBl  offer. 
TU  S*Ur  IMf ..  KantM  City.  U*. 


Famous  Maataurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

la  S-ibi.  Loti  orOflr  0*llvar*«    ^^  ^    g^ 
Freauithin  3rii  una  (JOOmilti)     •JC    ^« 
4th  nna  37c  lb.— sm  zone  3^     •■«■  IV^ 
lb.— «th   nne   4I<;   I*.— rth    lone     ^^^^  'O. 
■'■•'_'*—'"•<  '•"•  <*«•  lb.  GROUND   ONLY 

W»  r»«nMpljnc  imlera  fr«n>  f.mili.^  Uir.rt  ».«  ihi. 

mark*bl«bl«a<l.  oMdby  ln.M^[  N.  V    rr.Uur.m. 

taUafacMai    e«aar»ii«MJ  ar  Momy   Sacli 

Cillie*  Ceifee  To  ,  231-2M         .hinetan  St.  N   V 

Ettabhihtd  79  Y«tr« 


SAVES  MONEY  ANO  BACKACHE 


FOtJ>S  LIKt  A  POCKET  NNirK.  ONK  MAN  w;th  th. 
rOLOINa  SAWING  MACHINC  sTw,""'."*- *:,.?; 
kiodsi  l.ml.^i..nar,v  k.n  1  oi  jrnun').  Oncnnnf  i.i..  moro 
•imnee Willi  it  thsn  t*o  inrn  lO  inv  o'h^rwiv,  -*n  !  >  t  ooalor 
-Send  iof  Irae  ii.utirite<t  citilog  No.  UKK.  abawlm  LowPrIc* 
■i-ll-«estimprovfni»nts.  In  u<f  Vv-jn.  Fitsr .  t  ^i  i«s  ijenrv 

(tMiaC Sawiat  Micliiiw  C«.,  1(1  Wnt  Hamun  St..  Cliicatt.  RL 


U>  fr  .^  own  In  ernr  •MeTWsaaCTttf  balaMna  Is  elMiB 
•cpuwora  and  all  kJBia  M  ttrm  cqirianMfit.^Vriu  for  IC 

■  Tha  Hartman  Co.^'JiSr'iiiS^L^m 


H 


NUttSEKIE 


AKBISONS 

tfalt Tf»«.  Baddi  1  ttom  Bmrnm" 
geacli.  fwU.    p«f .  plumViWTT.   ,-__. 
crapv-vlBM,  elra«^«rry  pUau.  nMeb«rTMe! 
ntefkliwilii^     ■■■■■I  ■■  11  ■   m^T  -k-J-   .-  TT* 


,  _   e»liiai— He  aad  mhrndm  u-mm 


s 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PENN'A 

"A  LAND  OF  GOOD  LIVESTOCK " 

Offers  you  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  reRistered  Jersey,  Holstcin 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  and  Milking  Shortliorn  cattle  of  high  qu.Tlitv  at 
roasonahle  prices.      Your  inspection  is  .solicited.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

^ P.  K.  .SIX>AN.  .Secretanr,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Wlien  Writing  to  Advertisers 


20—548 

Spend 

a  cent 

be&re 

You 

SKip 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  e'se- 
wher:,  send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  wil'  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  tn  find  out.  Ycu  will 
be  asionished  at  t'  e  prices  we  pay- 
Send  quick.  We  r  ef ci  shlrments  now 
and  will  pv/  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  dcsinng  to  ship  at  once  can  do  so  in  conr-^ 

fidence.    We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 

assortments.    Our  33  years  experier«  is  your  ^ 

protection. 

PncM  tn  soarinc  M(li  nghx 

now    This  rr*«n«  we  c«n  pay 

you    i7>or»    than    ever    b«turo  j 

Ship  immeiluiltly  or  ••end    (ori 

prKaliu.    Act  quick! 

N.Sobel.Inc> 

22  West  17 '-!i  St. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

National  Grange  Meeting 


-tmrR-. 


c  PAY 


MORE 

yoi 

them  toJ  Are 


i 


Do  your  furs  brini  you  as  much 

money  •»  TO"  """t  • 

you  disapDolnicd  when  you  ft 
your  check/  It  will  pay  you  to 
ship  your  full  collectioti  to  me. 
(because  of  waitmi  orders  which 
must  be  filled  quicllylwill  pay 
the  highest  prices.  Also  an  extra 
■dditmnal  5*  on  all  shipments 
over  $100  Check  will  be  sent  the 
same  day  shipment  arrives. 
Sena  shipment  now. 


5% 


BEN  CORN 


2(S  SCVCirrN«MI 
MC.W    VOMW 


FREE     INFORMATION 

I.«r.v!it  rftumi  on  rour 

k  SHIS  I  i-strh  of  fur«    W* 

l»r»  tanners  and  inanu- 

Ifarturcrs   of   cattle   and 

rbnrae    hidca    for    mats. 

I  rnhea.    ruaa  and  mtttraa. 

I  Ladtas  Pm  flom  oonn. 

DtoMSim.    tat.  aiuskrata. 

mink.    royoU.    Udaers. 

ikiink  andimMMa.  1>x- 

^rml>t    worti   on   d»»r 

heads  and  ruaa  Tell  us 

the   kind  "f  tar  vou  ha<e 

and  "c  mill  answer  full) . 

W.  W.WKAVER.  CoatoraTaiioer.  Rcadln*.  Vtch. 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 
Wanted 


:4    years    In   the   tar   Iri^nefia. 
I    haie   no    rent*    to    r»y.    sell 
dttret    to     manufaetutera    KoA 
\tni    top    i>rlc»s   for    all    kinds   <A   furs. 
M  k  trial   Mili>fn«nt:  If   I   please  yoo.  tell 
eOMra:  if  not.  tell  me. 

Georfte  Sipler,  thr"  biu'^'es%.j. 


ran    i>ii 


FURS    FURS 

\S-e  want  200.000  skunk,  muskrat,  Cooa 
Dink,  f  I.  snd  opoaMa  akina.  »•  ■»»*• 
oniT  f.mr  st.dea  skunk.  «U«  h*™^  »;^- 
ment  and  a  prtre  list  you  can  underatand. 
We  hi.y  h"r»  ™lf  »nd  Iwef  hide.,  ^naanl 
and  eoldeii  »al  hk*.  Our  |.rtc«  1  st»  ara 
feadv.  .nd  ^e  ne«l  the  i.ond»  yL*^**  "* 
tola*       We  will    buy  any   amount   you  has* 

to   offer.  

JASPER  POTTS 
537  Chas  Strtet.  Welliburq.  W.  Va. 


TRAPPERS! 


rijra  arf  hlch    trarn 

aV^.-.       inArrCno;    pinKpa>-a    Ncw.llua- 

.^iflaH^^   bonkiellii  tinw  tn  trap  fnx.  o'Skrst 

^^W^^^^    akmk     wol',     mink.eie-  water  d«». 

V^C^t^HL        r>n-m.    log      i'llnrt  •«*'.  etc.    I">"t5 

^    "^      ranen  trapa,    "irwehfur*   make  dead 

falla  anarM.     Fur  Ne»s.    hi?    illua     roajaaine.    t^la 

firmlii    r-  ••    h-rt..   !■«•  nf  g<»«l  .t<«1-«        s.^nd  !"<■  c^B  f"»  copy 

FU  •  NE  VS.    71  W    23rd.   St,  Ream   4U  Naw  Tart 


The  greatest  Interest  of  the  open- 
ing (lay  was  the  annual,  and  the  last, 
adilresa   of    Master    Wilson.      It    was 
expected  by  everybody  that  it  would 
be    a    good    one.      And    It    was;    and 
then  some.      The  conditions  of  farm 
lite  and  practice  these  days,  follow- 
ing a  sort  of   cleaning  up  Job   after 
cleaning  out  the  old  kaiser,  are  such 
that  It  needed  a  master  hand  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  a  National  Grange 
at'.dress  that  was  over  the  top  of  all 
that    had   gone  before.      And   It    was 
conceded    by    every    granger    present 
that  Master  Wilson  had  crowned  his 
eight   years  of  service  as  Master  of 
this    great    Order    by    delivering    a 
wonderfully    effective    and    complete 
address.     He  spoke  in  part,   as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  all  the  money  spent  during  the 
last  twenty-nve  years  In  the  United 
States  for   propaganda  work,   In   the 
name   of   agriculture,    had    been    de- 
voted   to    building    good    roads    be- 
tween the  farm  and  Its  market  town; 
to    extending    rural    mail    service    to 
thousands  more  of  homes;  substitut- 
ing a  system  of  reliable  crop  reports 
for  the   present   worthless   and   mis- 
leading    guess     work;     to     creating 
efficient  marketing  bureaus  that  do 
more    than    simply    theorize   on    the 
great    problem    of    economical    and 
business-like   distribution   of   food — 
If  this  had  been  done,  we  might  have 
gotten  somewhere  on  "the  high  cost 
of    living"    problem,    so-called,    with 
advantage    to    both    consumer    and 
pruducer.     To  start   right   In   Inter- 
preting   the    food     problem    of     the 
times,  by  getting  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  facts,  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  Imperative  jieeds. 

"Taxation  lies  at  the  base  of  much 
of  the  present-day  trouble,"  Mr.  Wil- 
son said,  and  he  suggested  as  an 
equalization  of  the  burden  that  the 
cities  where  wealth  and  population 
are  centered  should  hear  a  large  «)ro- 
portlon,  especially  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  roads  «T>d  schools. 

"One  of  the  Imperative  necessities 
of  today   Is  the  putting  of  emphasis 
upon  the  sacred  rights  of  property, 
as  opposed  to  the  wild  orgy  of  rad- 
icalism,    nationalism     and     anarchy 
which     is    sweeping    the    land     and 
threatening  to  destroy  every  indus- 
try,   every    farm    and    every    hom«. 
There  can   be  no  other  end   to  pre- 
sent tendencies,  if  they  remain  un- 
checked and  might  as  well  be  faced 
first  as  last,  and  there  should  be  no 
further  trifling  In  the  matter.     The 
right  to  Individual  property  owner- 
ship, honestly  accumulated  and  legi- 
timately conserved,  has  always  been 
a    fundamental    American    principle. 
That  principle  is  now  being  savagely 
attacked    from    a  variety    of    angles 
and    it    seems    incredible    that    the 
American  people  as  a,  whole  have  not 
yet   awakened   to  this  supreme  dan- 
ger which  underlies  all  the  uphea- 
vals we  are  now  witnessing  In  this 
country. 

"Underlying  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  our  national  troubles  is  the 
fact    that    too    many    people    are    in 
America    who    are    not    a    part    of 
America  and   never  Intend   to  be  if 
they   can   help   It.     Our    world-wide 
welcome  of  the  past,  and  our  failure 
to  foresee  and  forestall  its  dangers, 
has   filled  our  land    with   a  class  of 
people   who    have   no   conception   of 
what    liberty   means,    no   respect    for 
law   and  no  regard   for  either 


lay  in  acting  menaces  every  Institu- 
tion we  hold  dear.  There  are  thous- 
ands In  this  country  whose  acts 
merit  Immediate  deportation  and 
would  be  deiwrted  If  a  government 
and  a  people  were  awake  to  their 
peril. 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  ses- 
sion professional  lobbyists  have  been 
numerous  and  busy  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Pantlind  Hotel.  Each  one  la 
working  for  something  and  tries  to 
buttonhole  one  of  the  slxty-slx  men 
and  women  who  have  the  final  vote 
on  the  many  motions  and  resolutions 
to  .be  considered  during  the  coming 
week. 

We  can  clearly  see  how  all  Michi- 
gan Granges  feel  on  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Gompers  for  the  Grange  to 
join  hand  In  hand  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Everyone 
is  "agin"  It — there  seem  to  be  a  few 
from  the  western  states  who  mildly 
favor  trying  It  out. 

The  Grange  favors  the  national 
good  roads  bill,  but  takes  the  stand 
that  the  roads  are  the  public's  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  farmer's  indi- 
vidual problem.  There  was  consid- 
erable disappointment  because  Sena- 
tor Townsend  could  not  be  present 
Thursday  to  talk  on  his  bill. 

At  the  evening  public  meeting  of 
the  first  day  the  entire  audience 
showed  unanimous  approval  of  A.  H. 
Vandenburg's  address  on  national 
affairs.  He  referred  to  the  present 
condition  of  this  country  and  the 
need  of  quick  action  to  knock  out 
the  reds  and  all  of  their  ilk.  It  Is 
very  evident  at  this  Nationtil  Grange 
session  that  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try would  make  short  and  O'Ulck 
work  on  a  clean-up  Job  of  a  lot  of 
men  and  women  who  are  staying 
here  to  destroy  all  they  can  before 
they  make  a  quick  get-a-way. 


FARM  BUHEAUS   FEDERATE 


An  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration will  be  the  result  of  a  rous- 
ing meeting  of  3.«iO  farmers  at  Chica- 
go, November  12-13-14.  These  men 
were  delegates  from  Farm  Bureau 
Organizations  In  33  states,  called  by 
a  National  Organization  committee 
as  a  result  of  a  similar  meeting  Qt 
Ithaca.  February   14.   WIS. 

The  meeting  organized  by  voting 
to  continue  the  National  Organiza- 
tion committee  in  charge  of  the  con- 
ference. O.  E.  Bradfute  of  Ohio, 
acted  as  chalrir.an,  Frank  M.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Secretary  and  Chester 
Gray  of  Missouri  as  Floor  Leader  for 
the  Organization   Committee. 

President  J.   R.   Howard  of  dem- 
ons. Iowa,  speaking  for  the  western 
farmers    drew    forth  applause    with 
the  declaration  that  "The  American 
Farmer   has   no   quarrel   or   alliance 
with    other    groups    or    classes,    but 
stands  squarely  on  the  platform  that 
every    man    shall    render   an    honest 
day's  labor  for  an  honest  day's  pay." 
He   made   a    careful    analysis   of   the 
changed    economic    conditions    under 
which    agriculture   is    now    woiking. 
and  told  how  the  Farm  Bureaus  had 
served     to    widen    the    interests    of 
farmers    and    put    them    in    contact 
with  the  whole  world. 

Representation     In     the    National 
organization    was    the   basis   of   con- 
siderable     discussion      between      the 
smaller  and  larger  membership 
Indl-    states.     The  decision  finally  reached 


November  29,   1919. 

proposition    to    settle.      The    Middle 
Western  states  with  their  high  Farm 
Bureau   Association    membership   fee 
of   from    f5.00    to    $15.00    and   with 
their    plan   of   paid    organizers   and 
high    salaries     fought    for    a    large 
national  budget.    The  opposition  de- 
veloped    from     the     Eastern     states 
which   pay  only   the  County  Agents, 
depending  on  volunteer  fanners  ser- 
vice for  the  solicitation  of  member- 
ship,  etc.,   and   by   those  states,  in- 
cluding  many    In    the    South    which 
have    a    state    organization    and    no 
county  membership  fee.     They  could 
not  see   their   way  clear  to  become 
members  of  the  National  Federation 
on  anything  like  the  basis  proposed 
by  the  Middle  West.     After  consid- 
erable debate  the  matter  was  finally 
compromised  on  the  basis  that  each 
state    pay   a   membership    fee  In   the 
National  Organization  of  ten  percent 
of   the  individual  farmer's  member- 
ship fee  in  the  County  Organization, 
and  that  states  not  having  a  County 
membership  fee  should  pay  a  Nation- 
al fee  of  from   1250.00   to   $1,000.00 
— the  amount   to   be  decided  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

With  the  big  points  of  difference 
in    the    constitution    decided    upon, 
agreement     on     minor     details     was 
easily  reached.     On  the  question  of 
starting    the    organization,    it    was 
voted    that    the    ratification    of    the 
constitution  by  ten  states  would  con- 
stitute   the    final    act    which    would 
bring  the  Federation  into  existence. 
At  this  point  the  question  was  raised 
by  some  of  the  delegates  as  to  how 
the    organization    would    be    carried 
along   until    the    ratification   by  the 
tenth      state.      The      Middle-western 
States    took    the    position    that    the 
sooner  the  tenth   state   ratified,  the 
better,    and    that    Immediately   upon 
the   ratification    by    the   tenth   state 
the  organization    meeting   should  be 
called.      However,     It     was     recom- 
mended   that    such    meeting    should 
not  be  held  prior  to  March  5,  1920. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  was  m)t 
at  all  pleasing  to  the  more  aggres- 
sive states,  particularly  those  which 
desired    that    the    new    organization 
should  begin  to  function  immediate- 
ly.     The    decision    of    the    delegates 
stood  however. 

Reasserting  its  primary  purpose  of 
strengthening     and     promoting    the 
work   of   county    farm    bureaus  and 
their    supporting    county    and    state 
associations,    in    ringing    resolutions 
the  convention  also  declared  for  loy- 
alty   to    American     InstltutionR. 
against  any   affiliation    with  organ- 
ized   labor,    recognized    the    farmer's 
responsibility  for  the  stewardship  of 
the  land  and  his  obligation  to  main- 
tain   soil    fertility,    commended    the 
work    of    agricultural    colleges    and 
the  economic,  farm  management  and 
crop  estimating  work  of  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture, 
and  vigorously  asserted  the  farmer's 
right  to  the  costs  of  production. 


.i'A<'\ 


(Idfiyc/ 


vilual  or  collective  rights.  Only  a 
strong  code  of  immigration  laws  and 
a  new  policy  In  handling  the  alien 
question  can  save  the  United  States 
from  destruction,  and  each  day's  de- 


perinlls  one  director  from  each  state 
with  an  additional  director  for  each 
20,000  members. 

The   next   b«?   point   of   dlffe-e-cp. 
the  membership  fee,   proved   a   bar' 


On  October  31.   1919.  there  were 
operating  in  the  United  States  3.86. 
Farm   Ixian    Association.     The  total 
mortgages   loans   made   by  the  Fed- 
eral l^nd  Banks  thru  these  associa- 
tions, October   31.    1919,   to   103.672 
farmer-borrowers,    amounted   to 
$271,317,818.        During   October 
8.738  applications  were  received  ask- 
ing   for    $31,215,113.        During    «• 
same    period    «,149    loans   ^^r^  ap- 
proved,   amounting    to    $20,332.04-^ 
Altogether     227.943     farmers     hav 
applied  for  loans  under  this  syste   . 
in   the   aggregate   amount  of   »6-  _ 
790.M4.  Up  to  October  31.  ^^IS-  ' 
t.r»«f  q-.i  ?mortlzntlon  pavmentsflu 
V  .  ,,..,,.....,.  to  the  Banks  amounte" 
to  $13.84S.304.28. 


November  29,   1919. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


Declarations  of  the  National  ^^^^%^  Ti^flTlcctK 

Subjects  Upon  Which  the  Late  Session  Declared  Itself 


'I'lie  Nutioiial  Orange  .at  its  annual  meet- 
iiitf  lidd  ill  (irand  Rapids,  Mich.,  November 
li  -1.  Vl•:l^  o.iu|iied  with  some  of  the  hig 
qu.'-ition,  of  ih,.  day.  Tlip  followinK  an- 
^>ni,.   i\t    till'    fiiia'    jiidgnioiilH   of    Ihi"    hod.v: 

The  Orange  on  Nationailzatiou 

Ily  (."ii.siJeraliK-  majorities  the  National 
Orange  opiio.scd  iialionaliiation  of  railroads, 
gi>Tt<riiiUfiit  ntcntioii  of  the  war  shi;y]>inK 
acquired  during  Hit-  war,  and  ail  such  <K>m 
muiiistic  M-lieiiii-s,  fi'i'ling  thcin  fundaineutally 
iaiinioal  to  that  individual  and  colluctive  in 
iti^ktive  Mild  ciiirey  that  lias  uiade  the  Ameri- 
till  nation  tlie  resourceful  giant  that  it  ih. 
in   all   liiii's   of  achievement. 

Ki'garding  Hu-  "iiationali7.ation"  achemes 
of  certain  lahor  uniun.s  (and  a  Korthwent 
»lxi-  had  lh«  nerve  to  ask  the  (irange  to 
«iulorse  II. e  I'lumh  railroad  plan),  the 
Urjnge'N  jtosition  is  this.  "In  the  govprn- 
ment  of  free  democracy  is  lodged  ample 
IMjwer  tn  curli  the  evils  of  the  |>ower  of 
.iwulleu  fortune.^  in  the  hand.*  of  the  unscrup- 
ulous. We  ojipose  government  ownership 
Aii'i  'njti'iiiali/.ation'  of  business  and  in- 
d'lHtry  unles  clearly  required  for  public  in- 
ter.jst." 

iSiwcihc  recommendation  regarding  rail- 
TOiA%  and  sli;ji4  was:  .\pproraI  of  the  gen- 
era: principles  of  pending  legislation  to  re- 
atrore  railroadN  to  owners,  with  an  actual 
ralue  capitalization,  under  a  rontml  coin- 
iniasion  empnwered  to  protect  public  interest 
ag^iinat  r.^tilroail  owners'  injustice;  also  sale 
nf  present  government-owned  ahips  to  pri- 
»*te  owtiers  at  iiroper  prices,  and  goverii- 
m.?nt  control  of^  audi  privately  managed 
loerchant  marine.  Kndorsemeut  of  tttate 
ownership  of  coal  mines  as  pro|>ose<l  by 
Colorado  .'state  Master,  .lohn  ilorris,  was 
t'arned   down. 

The  Orange  favors  "aafi-guarding  every 
right  of  private  property  on  the  broad 
ground  that  only  by  the  full  develn^iment 
of  the  right  of  ]>riTate  property  can  there 
b4  prepetuati'd  the  full  aneasure  of  individual 
initiative  and  emulation  in  which  a  demo- 
cracy ■;»  based  and  by  which  ita  future  is 
aatured.  "I'he  rule  of  the  majority.-  expresed 
thm  the  ballot  box,  in  orderly  government' 
wx»  another  proDounreinent  of  Orange  aeuti- 
ment.  'There  it  no  room  in  our  order  ^or 
the  idea*  or  methods  of  foreign  radicalism 
«T  of  aristocracy'  waa  another  einphatically 
endorsed  shot  at  the  communistic  propaganda 
of   <  .-rtain   elements  among  us.'  " 

Industrial  Coutrovarsle* 


LANCASTER  PEODUCE  MARKETS 

_  Lancaster.  I'a.,  Nov.  24,  1919. 
DespUe  reports  of  sliori)  jumii.s  in  egg  quo- 
tations in  other  cities,  markets  here  this 
morning  were  well  stocked  with  eggs  at  HO 
cents  a  dozen,  the  averat-e  ruling  price  for 
the  past  niiinlli.  Turkeys  made  their  ap- 
pearance   at     ■>:>    cents     per     iKjuiid    dressed 

...      witli    higher   j.rices    exjiected    to   j.rcvail   later 

I  he   Orange    wants    un    aggressive      for    the    Thanksgiving    trade,      llusiness    was 

brisk  and  prices  firm. 

Mutter    and    Kggs. — Creamery    butter,    ITtdi 

MOc  lb  ;   <ounlry   butter,   MOc ;   freah  eggs,  BOe 

TK      <■  a:  ,  .■■    ""'''   '■*«"•    *'"'';    goose   eggs.    10c    each. 

Iho    Orange   reafflrmea    it%  O).position    to   a  Poultry. — Dressed     old     chickens      «1  "Sf,i 

argn    standing    army    and    to    universal    luili-      $1.7,-.    each;    dressed    young    chickens     «"«r«. 

ary  training,    but  i-onceded  .something  to  the     »1.3U    each;     dressed     turkeys,     5.5c    11.       no 

ben.^ts    of    military    discipline     by    favoring      live    fowls    offered  >-    j  .. ,    no 

adequate    inethoda     of     physical     training     in 


Mali  Service  and  Eoads 

Hestoration  of  rural  routes  abandoned 
during  the  war,  a,  practicable  mileage  for 
each  route  and  extension  of  the  service  are 
demanded.  Postal  /.one  rates  were  cnw 
deiiind  as  detrimental  t.i  the  serviic.  .S|M!cial 
loeal  rates  for  library  l>ooks  are  wanted  bv 
Orangers.  The  " 
permanent   road   construction   policy. 

Military  Poller 


21—549 

veal  calves  f  lsf„  Hi.  Hogs  — Lower  ;  supplv 
.1(1  double  decks;  iirime  -heavies.  *14'.(  14  111" 
medium.s,  heavy  Workers,  light  Yorkers  ami 
pigs,    $14.:j.">f/(  14.;t,i;    rough*,    ^lOfo  li;. 

PHILADELPHIA   HAY  ANd"oBAIN 

II    I    1       i''"'^''''!''"".    '*a  .  ^'''v.   24,   19ia. 
ilaled      Hay     and      Straw. — Ke,.eipts       2ir, 

\n%  t..'^"*'-.  ^v''^''  1'""'  Timothy  lia.>. 
l"h(.'-l  '•{^°-  ''«"•.  -•,*-'9('i  31;  do..  No.  h, 
X''li,  'ki  .^•'"r^?"''  •"'"-•<•  Jiay,  light  mixed. 
.f.9/.-Jl,  d„..   \„.    1  ,u,xed.   $27C.  2^.      .straw 

sT'u,';/.  ?;,■■""?'''  ;="'■  *'■"*'  l'''-'">  do.,  No.  2. 
\o    •*;'..  V /'"••, .^"•l   '\';«''''»  rye.  $14;  do. 

»!.!.. .or.;  14.  do..  No.  2,  »12..-.(>r„.ia.  jo  No 
1.  oat  airaw,  .»14.,-,0(.,  Ij;   do.,   No.   2,  5i2  5(. 


our  schools. 


Sural  Schools 


The  Orange  .home  economics  committee 
Iiroposed,  and  the  Orange  approved,  that  a 
'fair  percentage  of  the  several  inilliou  dollars 
proposed  to  be  appropriated  for  rural  schools 
under  the  .Smith  bill  pending  in  Congress 
be  used  for  trained  special  teachers  in  home 
ec^onomics  for  one-room  rural  sclvools.  An 
extension  of  adequate  training  in  agriculture 
is  also    urged. 

Woman  Suilrace,  Prohibition  and  Cigarettes 

The   Orange   will   urge   all   states   that   have 


\egeUbes.— .Spinach,  20e  %  pk.;  oyster 
plant,  8c  bunch;  lettuce.  2.5(fi  30,:  per  head; 
ima  beans,  2(ic  qt.;  cauliflower,  10f<i  15c 
head;  cabbage,  jdi  loc  head;  sweet  potatoeK, 
.l.c  pk.;  potatoes,  i$1.6.i'ii  1.7.'.  ha,;  do.  2.". 
'"30c    V4    pk.;   turnips,    15c    ^4    pk. 

Kruit — .\pples.  40fo  50c  H  j.k.;  pears.  20 
f"  '-  >     %    pk. 

Orain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.20  bu.;  rye. 
Jli60;  torn.  »I.OJ;  o»t»,  75c;  Timothy  hay. 
»28  ton;  mixed  hay.  $26;  wheat  straw.  $11; 
oat  straw.   $10. 


Hran.—Qu.et   but  steady.      We  quote :     Car 
ots    to  arrive,   including  sacks.      Soft  winter 

ner'ton     «4i'"'n?"l'-"?  ''""•  "'  ^"O'*'-  ^O^l"! 
j.er   ton,    $44.a0(,i  45.,',u  ' 

Corn.— No.   2,    yellow,    $10Hfiil69. 
«l4"''«^v''-    ■■•    *''"'■•    "-'"f-^c;    No.    3. 

newTyobk  hat  and  OBAIN 


Feed- 


New   York   City,    Nov.    24.    1919. 
-Ihe    market    for    mill    feed    showed 


BALTIHOBE    PBODtTCB 

Baltimore,    Md  .    Nov,    24,    1919. 
I»utter.^-<;reamery,      western     fancy,     72  (Sj 
.'tc;    choice,   70'(i71e   [wund   prints,    73ffi74c. 


not    ratified    the    federal    suffrage    amendment     Nearby    rolls.    46'ii47c;    l>airy    prints     49fri 

•~    -"-    -~ -      ■'  ■-         ■•      ■  .■iOc. 

Kggs  — State.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby. 
70c.  Kastern  .Shore  and  Virginia,  70c, 
.Southern.    66(ii  67c. 

Live  Poultry — .Springers,  2f.c  j«und  ;  old 
roosters,  2or,i21c;  old  hens,  20c  lb.;  ducks 
young;  1(>(niMc;  do.,  poor.  24(,ia5c;  fuinea 
<owls.    B()cf(i$1.00. 

Orains. — Bag  lots   by  asm, 
wheat,     new.    No.     1     red.    $2 

•2.62;    garlicky.    $2.13;    C«rn.     

standard   while.    BOfimic;   Kye,   nearby.   $ir,i 
1.50 


a  steady  undertone  but  the  volume  of  bus 
•mess  was  extr-mely  .small.  Buvers  of  "ate 
have  been  every  indifferent  about  making 
purchases  and  this  has  had  a  tendency  to 
undermine  i-onfidence  to  some  extent,  altho 
sellers  have  not  been  disposed  to  make  fur 
Ihcr  concessions.  ™a«e  lur 

Quotations:      City    feed.     bran.    «45;     mid 
d^ing.s.    $,.4.     m     loo  pound    sacks;    red    dog 


TJe     prupusitiou     of      the     KeUeratiou     of 
Lalv>r   to   have   the    (.range   confer   with    it   at 

W*»hinglon,      Uecember      13.      was     carefully      packing    business    in    Ihe   interest   of   the   pub 
ooa.siderrd    and    lK>lite  1)     reclined,    the    grea       H,.   ^,,f  ,,e   „,.,.,,    |,^.    ,|,..  tiring.,.  '" 

propondrrance    of     feeling     being    that    until  "^  ■  ».••»>■ 


to  do  so  as  soon  as  [lossible  It  will  also 
helji  to  secure  and  make  effective  adequate 
prohibition  enforcement  laws,  and  urges 
creation  of  sentiment  against  the  fast  grow- 
ing cigarette   habit. 

AgriciUtural   Bapresentation 

Arguing  that  aii'>ut  one  third  of  the  pojiu- 
tlatiun  and  over  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  agricultural.  Ihe  Orange  insists 
that  agriculture  must  have  far  greaU.r  rep- 
resentation than  heretofore  in  councils  for 
shaping  government  |»licies.  It  demands 
that  the  secretary  of  agriculture  be  a  prac- 
tical actual  farmer,  fhoroly  identified  with 
farm  interests,  a  man  whom  farmers  know  as 
one  of  them. 

Oleo.  Feed,  Packers 

Prohibition    of    coluniig    oleo    in    imitation 

of     butter     will      be     the     j-ersisteiil     aim     of 

Orangers.      Also     more     exjilicil     labeling     of 

feeds,     fertiliters    and     insecticides.      Oovern 

ment    registration    and    control    of    the    meat 


sacks.      Cottonseed  oil    meal.    $80.50 
on  meal,   $80.   in    10(i-j«iii„d   sacks 
Hay      and      .Straw — .\t      33d 


-jiound 
linseed 


alreel     »ried 


24(..  aSc;   ^luea  "•ar'n't    is    quiet    and    value,    unchanged        \ 
river    barge    arrived    yesierdav    morning   and 

pie.   $2.18(r,2.32.  »«"'"«    slowly    fr„„,    ,:,;,    ,,own,    aci^rdmg     » 

a.30    do..    No.    3,  J"»l".>--      I»    Brooklyn,    market    i,    verv    q'uiet 

rn,     $165;     Oats.  *°<»     "f'^'iy     at     Brooklyn     Kastern     I>i,tric 

ye,   nearby.   $ir,i  T.rm.,,.1     i.„.    ...    .....         ,  ..iriii 

Hay. — No.     l     timothy,     931.50     ton;     do 
taiulard,     $30.50    Ion ;     light    clover,     mixed. 


^2tt'ri  30  ton.  Clover,  mixed.  $2<ifo  29.  Tang 
led  rye  straw,  $14  50.  Wheat  straw,  $l'Jf,/ 
13.      Oat    atraw,    $14  6>  15    ton. 

Western  Hpring  Bran,  per  ton,  in  100- 
pound  sacks.  $42(Vj4.1:  City  Mills  Winter 
Hran,  per  ton,  in  loo  pound  sacks,  $50; 
brown  middlings,  -jier  Ion,  in  100-pound 
sacks.  $55;  white  middlings,  per  ton.  in 
80-|Kiund  sacks,  $(i7.  Quotations  on  City 
Mills   feeds  are  jobbing  iirices. 

NEW  TOBK  PBODUCE 


Terminal,  but  at  Bushwick  station  we  hear 
rLV  ";..*«"  ""  «'  ■•eally  choice  hav 
reaching  $.1.,,  „.hich  is  impossible  at  anV 
other  harbor  point.  R.,e  straw  quiet,  whh 
l.ulk  of  .sales  at  $14.  Oat  straw  ste.dv 
*i",'"'',T.''  K-^"''  '"''«'»■  <34  ton.  "No.  2, 
7,  .-.o     ,'     "*";, -^"-   3    <fj.ur..  30:   Shipping,   $2- 

ton.      Clover,  No.   I.  mixed,  $31. 

1    ■«?*a7^''''''  '""•   ^"    '    '■■'"■•   »1*'5'15;   K... 
i,   oat.   $1... 

Wheat —.\o.    2    red.   «i2,-)7«i. 

^"L"~^"     -   .vellow.    $1.0U'i:    No.   3.   yl. 


$33 


-No.    2    white,    82<ic;    No, 


3    white 


lalM>r   chaii<e>   its   incliusiion  from   too  much 
class   AelSsTiness    to    better    consideration    for 
(lublic    Wttlfare,    farmers    have    littie    in    com 
men  with  its  atm>.   and  that  oisly  public  uiis- 
conception     of     the    Orange     and     conaequent 
•lieaation    of    a    large    part    of    its    member- 
ahip   could   come  out  of  ony  auch  conference, 
'The  Orange  warns  that   "if  indtutrial  con 
(rorerues    are    settled    .by     increasing    iudus 
trial    wage-,    and   dcircasing  .industrial    hours 
of    labor,    fanners    must    not    be  held   respon 
aible    for   the    resulting    increasea    in   the  cost 
•f   the  necessities  of   life."      The  Orange  de- 
manda  that  the  coiui.lainl  against  high  prices 
he   directed    where    they    are    caused,    i.    e.,    to 
the  cost  of  lalMir.  protils  in  food  distribution, 
and    high    cost    of    things    the    farmer    has   to 
h'ly.      rni|.risiiiiuii'nt  of  as  well  as  fining  con- 
Tioted  iirotitccra   was  suggested.     "(Juit   howl 
tag,    get    to   work   and    be  economical"    ia   the 
Orange's    advice     lu    lalwr    «a    the    quitkeat 
method   of    adjusting    income    to    prices.      Kn 
dorsemeiit    of    Ihe     budget    plan    for    govern 
lu."ital  expenditures   was  unanimous. 

Production   and   Diitributlon 

I'Uese  two  facttirs  lafforded  some  of  the 
.1  interesting  debatt.s  of  the  se.sftK>ns, 
«  .  ■  division  hinging  on  whether  the  farmer 
l.a.  any  respoiisibilily  in  distribution.  The 
de'.ate  was  precij.italed  by  this  warding  in 
««*  of  the  hrst  drafts  of  the  declaration  of 
[r  triples.  "Production  and  distribution  are 
I  -  iriit  fun.  tions.  In  large  vsrt  dislribu- 
'I  IS  not  the  farmers'  problem,  and  efforts 
of  ftnners  toward  reducing  final  aeliing 
prw  e»  of  their  pr.idiice  are  misdirected." 
Th'-re  was  s.i  much  opposition  to  this  word- 
ing that  the  pru|Misition  was  sent  bark  to 
(untmittee  for  redrafting  eo  as  not  to  be 
«ontrar.\  to  claim  for  the  right  of  farmers  t<> 
oe  operate  for  better  marketing  and  distri 
hjtiMii  of  their  products.  To  prot.-i  t  and 
4evelop  thia  right,  the  Orange  urges  .|ias%age 
pf  t!ie  Caliper  Hersman  bill,  now  pending  In 
Omifress.  which  would  specifically  establish 
the  legality  of  collective  l>argaining  by  far 
atert  in  marketing  their  products.  .And 
fnvernnient  control  of  ror|K>rations  must  be 
msintsined  to  prevent  extortion  and  discrim 
laalion  However,  government  price-fizing 
in  peace  time  is  indefensible,  in  Orange 
o;»'nioii 

Taxation   and   Land   Bank  Accommodation 

Kealliriuiiig  its  stand  for  uniform  tax  rates 
»n  actual  values,  the  C.range  op|K>aed  taxing 
>in.t  l.ank  iH.nds  for  fear  that  this  will  in- 
r-i,e  interest  rates  to  )«rroweni.  Better 
«'  riimmlation  by  land  banks  thru  direct 
.1-1  iiig  where  there  are  no  local  farm  loan 
organisation  was  urged  .Adequate  and  fair 
in  'oTiie    inlM-ritaiice    taxes   were    urged. 

Soldleri'  Compensation 

Tiiere  was  livel.v  division  between  the 
Northwest  and  the  in..O"r  part  of  other 
Urange  states  on  method  of  compensation  for 
Our  World  War  veterans.  The  jir.iiK>sition 
supported  by  Wa'.hington.  Oregan  an.l  Colo 
rsdo  master^,  to  pa.\  every  veteran  $50  per 
aonth  (that  s  the  way  it  was  worded,  no 
time  limit  b.-in.;  named)  was  labled  and  a 
substitute  by  Ixiwell  of  New  Y'ork  adopted 
te  this  effect:  "We  recommend  odi-quate 
Inancial  remuneration  and  lionors  for  our 
World  War  veteran.s.  both  men  and  women, 
anil  have  confidence  that  Oongres  will  carry 
thi^  .till  ■• 


Farm  Organizations  Federation 

One   of    the    moat    interesting    del>ata*    was 
on    the    invitation   of    the    National    Board   of 
Farm    Organizations    to    Ihe    National    (.range 
to  make  its  headquarters  in  the  Farm  Organ 
isationa   building    in   Washington   and   lu   take 


New    York,    Nov.    22,    1919. 

Hulter.  firm:  receipts,  5676  tubs;  cream 
ery  higher  than  extras.  73H4r74c;  extra  9'.' 
score.  73c;  firsts,  diOiT'r;  |>acking  stork, 
current  make.    No.   2.    'tiKa  50Hc. 

Kggs.  firm:  receipts,  7443  caM-s ;  Yresh- 
gathered  extras.  8ik/iHIc:  do.,  extra  firsts, 
77''i79c;    do,    firsts,     72fti76c;    slate,    I'enn- 


membershiii  in  the  Board.      Orangers  did  not     sylvaiiia  and   nearby    western   hennery,   while, 


bject  ao  much  to  having  Nationa!  Orange 
headquarters  in  the  Board  buildin,;  but  (here 
was  liveily  oii|K>sition  to  taking  membership 
in  the  Board  for  fear  nf  sulwrdinating  th.- 
Orange  to  Ihis  b(.ard  As  Ihe  original  an.l 
foster  organization  of  various  farm  organ 
isaliona,  thr  Orange  prefers  to  remain  free 
to  ro-operate.  rather  than  federate  and  thus 
perhapa  endanger  its  identity  and  .indepen 
(lence  by  lying  n|i  with  othe'r  organizations 
in  any  way  that  renders  the  future  status 
of  the  Grange  un.-)  rtain 

Increase  Orange  Duet 


To  provide  for  the  more  aggresivc  pro- 
gram that  the  Orange  mutt  develop  to  prop 
eriy  eafeguard  agriculture  and  develoj.  far 
mers'  argamzation.  the  niinimiirn  of  annual 
dues  to  National  Orange  from  state  Oranges*  *'" 
■|*r  member  was  raised  from  five  rents  to 
eight  cents. 


fine  and  fancy.  9»c(<i  $1  ;  do.,  nearby  hen- 
nery white,  ordinary  to  prime.  75(<'97c:  do., 
brown,  .85f.i90c:  do.,  gathered  brown  and 
niiv'd    colors.    MOfn  81c 

Chiesc,  steady:  re.-eipts,  1271  boxes: 
state  whole-milk  Itats.  current  make  specials. 
31^i'i/33c;  do.,  average  run,  31\(<i32%r, 
stale  wliole  milk  twins,  current  make  spe- 
cials.   31^Cri32c:    do.,   average    run.    31c. 

Poultry,  live  steady;  chickens.  21(>t24c; 
fowls,     18((.  30c:     roosters.     2(ic ;     turkeys,    38 

r.i  40c. 

Vegetsbles.— Potatoes.  Ixing  Island.  •5.25 
f>i  5.75  per  1G5-Ib.  Iwg;  .lersey  No.  1.  $3.50 
f.i  4  75  .bag:  Beans,  green,  $2(^5  basket: 
Beets,  $3('n2.5o  per  barrel;  Carrots,  $2(«3 
per  bbl;  Cabbage  $3f'>M  per  100;  Lettuce. 
$IM  3   basket. 

Kruit. — Annies.     Mcintosh.     $5('<i  10;     Bald 
$4(<i7...0;    Northern    Npy,    $4(<r9. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


GET  TOOETHEB 


Here  is  something  to  set  fanners  to  think- 
ing. A  fanner  of  Wayne  county  delivered 
his  wool  at  the  factory  and  received  65  cents 
a  jiound  for  it  He  Iwugbt  Aoine  yarn  for 
which  he  paid  $4  a  iiound.  or  six  times  as 
much  ss  he  received  for  the  woo!.  Then  lie 
Iwught  a  suit  of  niothes  .for  $40.  whirh  he 
weighed  and  found  it  weighed  4  pounds.  The 
wool  in  the  suit  <o«t  $2  60  and  he  is  wonder- 
ing who  got  the  other  $37.40  which  is  fifteen 
limes  aa  much  .is  the  wool   brought. 

How  long  are  we  farmers  going  to  stand 
Ihis  sort  of  a  deal  and  keep  on  producing 
wooH  JJinety  7>er  cent,  of  Ihe  farmers  are 
.\merican,  yet  they  tre  denied  the  privileges 
granted  to  foreign  lalKirers.  The  farmors 
feeds  the  world  and  is  enlitled  to  a  square 
deal,  'but  instead  the  majority  of  citr  dwe':- 
ep»  have  a  contempt  for  the  agricultural 
classes  because  they  have  been  too  docile. 
They  have  been  en;nying  Ihe  cream  of  our 
lal»r  and  we  have  been  given  given  a  diet 
<>f  very  thin  skimmed  milk.  It  is  time  we 
did  more  head  work  and  less  hard  work.  Let 
us  take  a  half  day  each  week  .niid  get  to 
gether  and  go  over  the  situation  and  see  if 
it  it  not  iKxible  to  disrover  a  remedc  f'>r 
it. — C.    D.    H.,    Wayne   Co.     I'a 


LESS  WHEAT  MOVED  FROM  FARMS 


Foreigners 

Till'  firaii:;..   would   admit    to  the  V    ,S    only 

ami^'rants     who     declare     Iheir     intention    of 

l-e.-oming     citizens      and     would     deport      all 

Jforeign,.r»  not  naturalized  by  a  stated  period. 

|ind    sll   whether   natiirislized   or   not   who   wil". 

'   ir  laws  or  resiiect  our  institutions. 


Wheat  receipts  from  farm%  for  Ihe  week 
ended  November  7  amounted  to  15.460  (lOO 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  3.359.oiiO  bushels  from 
the  previous  week,  according  to  the  fnited 
States  Orain  Corporation  In  the  eorres 
ponding  week  in  191^  the  receipts  were  13,- 
673.000  liushels 

Production  of  flour  for  the  weekt  totaled 
n. 209,000  barrels,  a  dcreise  from  the  j.rev- 
ious  week  of  13l.oii(i  barrels,  but  an  in- 
crease over  Ihe  like  week  last  vear  of  1.015.- 
(100  harrnls. 

In  the  period  frmi  .luiie  27  to  November 
7,  569.282,111111  bushels  of  wheat  were  re- 
ceived from  farms  and  52,433.tioo  barrels  nf 
Itnur  were  |.ro«liiied.  From  .lulv  1  to  No 
vember  7  ..xiiorls  of  wheat  and  flour  t-qualeil 
.'<7,020.00il  bushels,  comprising  59.327.000 
bushdls  nf  wheat  and  r>.I54.ooo  barrels  of 
flour.  Exports  tor  the  corresponding  p.-riod 
last    vear   totaled    94.741.0«t<i   l.iishel.s. 


Philadelphia.   Pa  ,   Nov.,  24,    1919. 

KeceH>ta  of  live  ntork  for  week  ending 
November  22    were  as    followa: 

Beef      .Sheep  and        Hogs 
Cattle  Lambs 

Total    for    Week.  .3.(132  8.653  10.294 

Previoe^    Week    ..2.180  8,545  9.693 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  last  week  were 
1.383  head  against  1.077  head  week  prev- 
ious. 

Beef  Cattle. — ^Tlie  market  for  ateers  was 
dull  and  lower,  with  more  liberal  offerings. 
Clthi-r  kinds  were  in  moderate  supply  and  de- 
mand at  unchanged  prices.  Steers,  giwd  to 
choice,  .$15'<i  10.50;  do.,  fair  to  good,  $13(>/ 
15;  commou  to  fair,  $11.50(<il3;  cows,  /at, 
).er  pound,  good  to  choice,  rorn  fed  9^<» 
lie  fair  to  good.  7',»f'i9  4c;  do.,  common 
to  fair.  4H'<i7Vsc:  calves,  extra  choice, 
I20''>21:  fair  to  good,  $186120;  common, 
$12.5(»ti  16.50;  heavy.  ♦8.5(»f</  12.50;  Ten- 
nessee, choice,  $160117.50;  other  southern, 
$9''.  13. 

•Sheep  and  Lambs. — Nheep  ruled  steady 
iind'T  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair  demand. 
Lambs  of  fine  quality  ruled  firm  «nd  higher 
under  light  offerings  and  n  fair  demand. 
.Sheared  sheep,  wethers,  extra.  $10.50'.ill: 
good  to  choice.  $9'"  10:  medium.  $7''i<1: 
common.  $3.5l>'(i5:  ewes,  fat,  heavy.  $7.50''i 
8:  spring  lambs,  rlioiee  $156i  15.25;  me- 
dium, $12.5ur»  14:  culls  and  common.  $10C» 
II  5o. 

HoiTs  — Demand  was  fair  for  fine  f.tock. 
but  the  market  ruled  weak  nnd  lower  due  to 
fr.-er  arrivals  and  easier  outside  advices, 
tjtioiatioiis  fur  best  western.  $16.s>0(fi  17; 
nearby,    good.    $l4.50'<i  15. 

City  l)rt-s-ed  .Slock.  — -Trade  in  steers, 
heifers  and  cows  was  quiet,  but  offerings 
w.-re  only  moderate  and  values  were  Kti\adly 
iiiainlained.  Lambs  ruled  firm  and  slightly 
higher  with  diMuand  fair  for  fini.  stock. 
Hogs  were  more  freely  offered  and  easier. 
Oilier  kinds  wen-  in  moderate  supply  and 
demand,  with  little  change  in  prices  Quo 
lations:  Hieers,  20''«  2<;c  :  heifers,  15';i20c: 
cows.  lafiilHc:  calves,  city  dressed,  choice. 
22'ii2fic:  country  dressed.'  20fri24r:  sheep. 
I'i'.'  He;    lambs,    spring.   23(S2fic:    hogs.   22c. 


low,   $1 

Oats. 
82e. 

Hye, — Kxporl.    $1.57 'i. 
I.o^Ml's''." '"■"'"""'•''"'•     •-•»5C"3     per    100 

PITTSBUBOH   HAY   AND   OBAIN 

Pittsburgh,    I'a      Nov.    24.    1»1k 
»Jur^'.Cir^S     '    'l™o"'.>'.    $3(ir,.  30  5o;    No.'  2 
l?2f;HS'  i"    •,'•  »2-^'^^'«.  -V"    i  light  mixed. 
V-      .   '.      ^*''    '   '■l"»*r  mixed.  $rior.'31.    New 
-No.   J  clover  mixed,  $',;.".(■/.  28. 

.Straw.-— Receipts  ore   beginnini;   to  run  ex 
ri-mely    light    while    the    demand     is    getting 
better     but     not     urgent.         Market     lokking 
iiighi'r.  * 

No.    1    oal.    i$12.2ji(?.  12.75:    No.    2     $12(;i 
12...0;    No      1     wheat.    $l2.25/«  12  75 ;'   No     2 

2,'$;2.5oV;if^.^  ^"'  '  '>■'■  "»'"i''-o;  N..: 

Kar  Corn. — ^Receipts  and  demand  are  lK>th 
light,  not  much  trading,  lasers  anticiiMt 
ing  lower  market.  New  Jfo  2  ear  corn  of- 
fered at   $1  30  per   bushel. 

Oats. — Demand  better  for  oa's  with  light 
receipts.  Trilding  good  No  1  while,  Btki 
81c;  No.  2,   791.  j«0.-;  No.  3.  white    7»c. 

PHILADELPHIA  DAIBY  MABKET 

Pliilade.lphia    Pa.,  Nov.  24.   1919 
Bulter — Receij.ts.     2110    tuba.      The    mar 
ket    was    quiet    but    firm.      The    Produce    Ex 
chaiige     was     closed,     .and     there     was     littie 
wholesale      trading     ..n      the     street.      Fresh 
solid-parked     creamery,     fancv,      high-scoring 
goods.    73ii(a75t4c.    the    latter    for   jobbing 
sales;    extra.     72Hr;    extra    firsts.    67r,i70c 
flrets.     C0'o.03c:     seconds.     57(1  59c:     thirds 
55^1  50c:    sweet    i  reamerv.    choice   and    fancy 

TlVjc;    Iadle-j>a(  ked.    as  to  quaJilv,   60Cn  52e 
packing    stock.     47r..  49c:     fancv     branda    of 
nearby    prints,    jobbing   at    79fti81c:    good    to 
choice.    68^.1  78c:    fair.    64r»  66c. 

Cheese  ruled  steady,  but  demand  was  onlv 
moderate.  New  York  whole-mtlk  flats 
fancy,  33c:  fair  to  rood,  3l>3''i32Hc-  Wis 
consin  whole-milk  jTats.  fancv.  33c;  fair  to 
good,  .11@33c;  jobbing  sales  of  fancv  good-. 
34.W  3.5. 


TOBACCO  MABKET 


LIVESTOCK 

Pitlshnrgh — CattU .Steady:   supply  light; 

prime  $15r.i  15  5(1  .Sheep-— Steady.  »ui*]i!y 
light-  prime  wethers.  $9  50'?.  10  25;  culls 
ar:d      common.      $3  "S  4 :      lambs.      $9('' 14.50- 


Thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  nf  the  Penn 
sylvania  tob.icco  crop  has  been  M)ld.  "iThe 
long  continued  dead  lock  has  been  bioken 
and  growers  have  realized  in  Iheir  determ 
inat:on  to  have  fair  prices  for  Iheir  tohaci^o 
Kvidently  the  influence  of  organization  ha« 
'been  .felt  anil  from  now  on  tobacco  raisers 
may  |.<introl  their  output  to  a  great  extent 
The  situation,  altho  less  spectacular,  may  be 
inmi.ared  to  that  of  Ihe  early  section  when 
after  a  |ieriod  of  unfair  prices  growers  were 
driven  to  a-tinn  since  whiili  time  no  similar 
attempt*  have  been  made.  Rejiresentative 
prices  for  irop  lots  -were  as  follows;  In  one 
locality  $1T">II  to  $20  per  cwl  :  then  in 
another  fid  and  li  to  20;  another  $17'nl8: 
and  in  oth.rs  prices  ranged  as  high  as  $2i' 
to  23  for  the  better  offering-  I'pon  the 
average.  wr,ipj..r  grades  sold  at  $1B  to  21 
per  cwt.  and  fillers  at  $t5  to  7.  Many  are 
-iiolding  for  lii;;h>r  prices  ami  believe  that 
the  chanires  for  same  were  never  better 
However,  it  is  often  good  police  to  gel  in 
while  Ihe  sleiLIing  is  goo.1  ^'he  accom- 
plishment nf  a  local  selling  organization  with 
ref.Tf.nce  to  the  old  crop  was  shown  by  a 
recnt  ai'ouiil  «tf  the  sale  of  TtiMi  coses  at 
from  $2o  to  ■.'l.ail  per  cwt.  It  is  stated  that 
a  ten  per  cnt  dividend  has  been  declared 
nnd  that  patrons  have  been  given  a  r«Iate  of 
one  half  cent  per  pound  It  ha-  be.n  said 
that  to  kel^l  tlie  situation  band  the  grower- 
need  no  noise,  br.-iss  bands  or  parades  but 
just  plain,  common  i^ense,  keeping  close  to 
the  earth  like  other  succe>sfii;  liusines- 
men.  It  should  be  renieuibered  that  th»' 
»..lli'ig  end  of  tobacco  |.rndui'tion  is  more  in 
n.-.'.l   of  att.ntioM   than  is  tlie  arrowing  end 
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Jifovember  29,  1919. 


22—550 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


November  29,  1919. 


PetinsytVania  Farmer 


2a— 551 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  leas  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 
36th    and   Gray*    Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  BREEDDTa 
EWES 


WANTED— 

Single  men  to  work  In  large 
modern  dairy  barn.  350  liead 
registered  Holsteina.  Must  be  good 
dry  hand  mllKers.  Wages  $60  per 
roontb  and  board. 

We  might  also  use  one  or  two 
experienced  men  to  feed  and  milk 
cows  on  official  test.  Wages  for 
this  work  depending  upon  experi- 
ence and  ability. 

Write  stating   age  and   experi- 
ence also  give  reference. 
WINTERTHUR   FARMS,   Winlerthur.   Del. 


BUCKS  COUNTY'S  FINE  PIG  CLUB    money  will  be  used  in  printing  and 
ROUND-UP  publishing  a  sm?.'!  pig  club  booklet 

which  will  be  distributed  to  the  boys 

The    best    pig    from    each    of    the    and  girls  of  the  '•onn'y.     The  follow- 
eighteen  clubs  in  Bucks  County  was    ing  is  a  record  of  the  highest  prize 
entitled   to   contest   for   the   $100   In    winners, 
prizes  at  the  final  round-up  held  on 
the  farm  of  H.  A.  Todd  near  Doyles- 
town    Saturday,    October    4th.     The 
prizes  and  winners  are  as  follows: 

1.  John  Bryan,  Bedminster  No.  1 
Club,  $50. 

2.  Leonard  Cooper,  Pineville  No. 
3    Club,    $25. 

3.  Harvey      Fretz, 
Club,  $15. 

4.  Russel  Smith,  Pineville  No.  2 
Club,  $10. 

P.  E.  Dougherty,  swine  expert; 
and  C.  G.  McBride.  State  Club  Lead- 
er, judged  the  pigs.  The  basis  of 
award    was    as    follows:     Individual 


KCONOMV  FEEDER 

A  tMTfiit  working  »elr 
frcdi-r  for  hoc*.  A  100  lb. 
pis  P>7i  tor  It.  Have*  on 
purciiaae  prlr«.  tlnp,  floor 
vpai-e,  n-palr*  >n4l  ttf^. 
Will  f«,-d  40  boim.  Sol<l 
dirert,  »l».0O.  lloni>r  rr 
fonded  If  Dot  Mtl«flr^. 
Tor  further  Infomntton 
■iMr*«fi.  THE  ECOVOm 
rZZDEK  CO..  I»oi  *M 
New  Witbliurtoo.  O. 


Swine 


WWCirTWfi     '"«>  U>«  '»•'  '^"~'  itralnt  for 

«le«    t  ill  Mniithi  old  bian.   artrral  oi»n  ilK*  rud}' 
to  b»   lif»d.    Ui4   •om*    ei<Tll»m    10    wrtkt   old    pi«». 
(UTomd  Iw  4  mn  tli»l   »>«Tm«p.l 
GUI      rOROI!      FARM.         t.      H- 
MnUNQ   (lltOVi:.    I'A. 


iiMrl^    11  KCT 
FIIEKI'.        Micr. 


#«.-,-♦«-    im,i^A«  '■!«  '"'  ••''    S|»Hil  prior 

Cbester  wiute«      „„  i,^,  i.i««    am  •t«-k 

rwHt»rM.     ALLAN-   11.    MOIITON.    A!<HVII.1.K,   N    Y 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

PwSlrTW      Not  iVm      H    O.   WTEKS.  mt-.ttit.  Ohio 


Big  Type  Polands.  t^;  „*'•'=''      ^"" 

W     <■      KK^SOIt.    (WtKKNWini.    O  .    U     D.    1 


DUROC    ICRSEY     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 
Jal»  Dl«».  rolrni»l   •nd  Orino  CbMTr   K>n«  braedlng. 
Prliw   rt«ht.    OKO.    W.    CKIM.        Ihrlchnllle.    Ohio. 


BOl 


B«rtulllrt     SalM        R«(lit«r«d    RUb    OnM. 
PrIOM      r«a«tip»bl«-         Wr1t« 
PAKM.  CK.NTXR     VALLET.      PA.  | 


Few  farmers  give  their  ewes  prop- 
er attention  between  breeding  and 
lambing  times.  To  have  success  the 
tanner  who  keeps  a  few  sheep  must 
Fountainville  gtudy  the  work  carefully.  Unless  the 
ewes  are  well  cared  for,  they  can  not 
properly  nourish  their  unborn  lambs 
and  transmit  vigor. 

Sheep  will  thrive  better  when 
their  quarters  are  well-ventilated, 
dry  and  free  from  drafts.  Coarse 
wool  breeds  thrive  better  in  a  shed 
that  is  quite  airy,  even  up  to  lamb- 
ing time.  Fine  wool  breeds  will 
Stand  much  warmer  quarters.  The 
breeding  ewe  must  have  plenty  of 
exercise  if  she  is  to  transmit  strength 
and  vigor  to  her  offspring.  She 
should  run  out  In  the  open  except  on 
damp  days. 

The    water  problem   should   never 
be  neglected.  Farmers  who  pretended 
to    know    considerable    about    sheep 
argue   that   they    do   not    need   much 
Ist  Prize  0.  I.  C.  Hog  in  Bucks      ^..i,er      sheep  can   live   for   a  con- 
County  Pig  Club  si.lerable  time  without  water  but  sel- 
merlt,  50  percent;   gain  per  day,  40    dom  thrive  unless  the  supply  is  ade- 
percent.  and  report.  10  percent.  Quate.  They  should  be  given  a  mod- 
One   hundred    and    fifty   boys   and    erate  amount  of  pure  water  each  day, 
girls    and    the    leaders    of    the   clubs    unless  quarters  are  so  arranged  that 
were   present   at   the   final   round-up.    they   can    gain    access   to   it    at    will. 
The    pigs   were   all    put   in    the  barn     Avoid    ice    water.      They    will    drink 
yard    after   being   weighed   and    then    enough   to  supply  their  needs.     Salt 
Judged.   After  the  Judging  was  com-    should    be   given   frequently.      Large 
pleted  every  member  was  called  upon    quantities    of    salt    at    a    time    may 
to  give  a  record  of  his  pig  concerning    cause  them  to  drink  too  much  water. 


I  I 

John   Bryan    156 

Leonard  Cooper   153 

Harvey  Freiz 14C 

Russel   Snillh    163 

Claude  Bryan   165 

Arthur    Hlxon    149 

Earl  Daniels    154 

Milton  Satterthwaite  ...  147 

Catharine  Cadwallader    .  153 

Chester  Saines    140 

Thomas    Frederick     ....  153 

Warren   Weiss    144 

Eleanor  Wilkinson 153 

William  Swan    155 

Charles  Sickel    153 

Elmer    Hockman    151 

Lafayette  Long 14!i 

William  Hecker 147 

Charles  I.flwne8 147 


IGUEDNSEYSI 


fluprnsey. 

yearly     recordu     aliow 

— one    cow    h»B    given 

24.ora     11)8.     milk     and 

,(i<l«     H>s.      liiitter     fnt. 

WrlU)  for  ou.-  free  Ixiokl^ta. 

I  Th(      Amirican       Ouernxy 

Cattle  Club 
I  Box  M  40  Feterboro.  N.  W 


BUTTER    FAT  AT 
LOWER  COST  PER  LB. 

No    other    lireed    can    pro-  I 
duce    rich    galden    Imtter 
fat     as     cheaply     »s    the 
O  Hi  c  i  ivl 


<J^A/ 


ec6n^ky_ 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


IlEST  In  Illch  iradfi  and  lln- 
iiltnii  Holnteliu.  Kloiii  hicli 
grade  calips  ir>  nrti.  niih  irn 
calvea  will  glie  rlmlt*  ir.iMcml 
tull  free.  Will  at'it:.!  I.iiirn; 
Booda  and  \V.  8  S  at  imr. 
Guanntec  safe  arri  al  .mil  clxil- 
ijr  itilu  C.  O  U  Write  \i,ui 
vanU.       C.    W.    KI.LIS.    Jli.. 

CortlaiiU.  N.  T. 


REGISTERED  KCLSTEINS 

4t>    helfPT    r.iliea.     ;*    Ut    lu 
II.  .v    ..Id.  IliO  i<.  t\2'<  fai-li 

I  :    !i,|.   lot   r.ir  *10U  earl,    ;'H 
t  :  iii'M«U^tl!l-rii    <>!     KllU!    r.f 

In  .am.    2   lo   3    )m    ii!i| 
It.  1     15  other  reu    lirirrr*. 

'.''  r.'k'  bulll.  2  to  ijt  DK'il. 
ci.t  Ketr  Ciwi.  hl,!!i-i.'radf 
cowl  and  100  hl«h  iiradc  2- 
>r  nl.l  lifters  due  lo 
fre^lieii  th.*  winter.  *^ 
h.'l.u  '1  brifi-r  cai\.«.  AUo  It 
tt>.  wn  of  kt'  r  of  ^.i  ti»r,. 
J.   C.    Rta«an.  Tully.  N.  V. 


Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Kiw  rlifire  Imll  ra!\i-*  \  nmple  fine  }"iin-- 
«^<^  «.  priced  Ter>-  reasonatrie  to  effert  ready  sale 
Hidl  calm  from  (ln«  A  11.  cown.  or  cnt  turn 
I'll  tM«  f"r  Adtani^  He^l-rtry  Ki'Tllent  oiM«'r- 
lunlly  to  round  a  herd  of  hish  rlaw  A}rahlm 
)<iur  liiaulrle*  and  <I>H  to  tlv  farm  will  rtuar 
Xrtl. 

«'IIE.ST.M<>.\T    KAIIM.  SrVP.IUV.    PA. 


Holstein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

T'lu  are  i-oiiiini:  two  jeam  old.  one  three  »ear»  Bet- 
ter M-e  tlieM*  bulla;  aee  tUe  ai^  and  nil.»lnii  aUilit* 
iif  daliia  and  Uie  remarkable  raliea  the  older  un«  ll 
,vt.  in,  Tlie)  haie  lieeii  ralafd  under  Ideal  enudl- 
tlim»  and  are  i.rii^d  ritht  l'l.f.MI.\  .N  FAJUI. 
,Kalrtt<w    VUlafC    Inaar    Norrlatowni,    i'a. 


BULL  FROM  YEAR  RECORD  DAM 

\V(H.il<rcst  \\lnt<r«  I'leije  II.. \  N..  I'l'.irj:.  hc.m 
fvt  2'>,  islfl  Sire  I'leoe  fM  S<  n  liniii  Urt' 
WiBlera  DeKII  2d.  a  »  22  Ih  four  irar-oid  lUonrd 
S«}  dava.  mil  till  !ha  butter;  l«.0«l  lU  ullk.  H'rIM 
for  prloe  and  i<«dlk:ree 
STEVt.NS'     IIOI.STEI.N    FARM.        Cortland.     .V     T 


Oakhurst  Farm  Ayrshires  ""^t-'^!^"'^ 

lit   tlie    rliiilcnt    atralni,      bred    to    frealim    Uila   siuur 
and  kprlns   in   ralf  to  a   hUh  ctaaa  hull. 

OUY    D.    POWElt   *   HO.N.        Auburn.    N.    T. 


h 

3 

* 

1 

^1 

isE 

►* 

a 

O.*- 

63 

332 

279 

1 

$59.76 

46 

337 

291 

2 

f  GO  66 

43 

322 

273 

3 

Not  sold 

49 

341 

292 

4 

Not  sold 

49 

317 

28S 

5 

C,^7.06 

2D 

303 

274 

6 

Not  sold 

47 

312 

265 

7 

f56  16 

42 

289 

247 

8 

Not  sold 

48 

283 

23.-, 

9 

•.-.0.94 

27 

277 

2.-0 

13 

f49  86 

4S 

303 

261 

11 

$55.62 

42 

293 

251 

12 

N.ot  said 

45 

307 

282 

13 

Nat  !-j'd 

r.7 

S03 

243 

14 

rr.4.co 

4". 

283 

248 

15 

55202 

€0 

28S 

22S 

13 

r51.84 

32 

241 

209 

17 

$43.38 

41 

247 

20^ 

18 

Not   sold 

32 

244 

Ol  o 

19 

$43.92 

WE   WILL   6IVC   THE    USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Ca!f 

for  tbree  year*  to  any  reai-'nulhle  farmer  who    wlihe«    to 
bbprore  liii  berd.    Mu«ei  lull   Farm,  ('harlion.  Mas. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  Elthtr  MX. 
Mlii|.|a.<l  ai'twhere  Write  for  prii-e*  .'^atufarlti* 
and      aafe     delllcrr      cuarantee-l  KII.VNK     (lAJlEU 

n.\c    iJitovE    rAKM.    UMVji.    n.    y. 


GrandM*   af   tIM    Graal    Ki«t    Kanttfytt   Sa<'t   VaM. 

2    nreka    old.     Iidii    <i.|..re<l     veiuhl    1"^    iiuuuai   at 
Mrtb.    rf«liuere«l    ami    tranjferied.    Only    #3.^  _. 

TIIK    OAKS    KAIIIV    K.VKJi.  WYALLSI.VO.    PA. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ^,^  'Z'^.^^  tj 

,>r<>liirini     ei««       lleautl'ilIU     marlie<l      Splendid    la- 
diTUIuala.   tM  up.   UrowDi-ruft  Karma.  k!rCiraw.  N     i 


Ra«.    Halttein    H«if(r    CalttM.    fra*    •Mefally   **«ti 

iUm»    and    a    '»<    H'     »  n-       Write    for    prl't-«     ilHi,' 
and    led»       Walter   .M     Cnittendeu.    WllWe^  I'.arre 


!•• 


Ra«<itcr*d    Halilai*    Friaaian   Cattit  Scat  af  t*«  iraal 

Kui-leriie    Sir    \  .>ldr»~ii      t      '    Ih     hill      f»r    »ale. 
Mil. 1. Alio    >:     H.VSKIIOAll.    Llttleaumn.    ra. 


Naturally  Homlaaa  Rt«-  Holdaia  BmII  Cal»M  $!*•  »• 

hiila    nt    for    »er>u»    ll."*    ui.     I  aUhw    f"r    rtaw 
lll>l;.SU>IS  IHJL.STKI.N    KAHMS.  Clarka  Sun-.uUt.  Pa. 


CMtSHIRES.— Th«     blab-quality     home-roarVrt     and 

.  lioBic  laMr     breed.       Our     type     pleane*.       PU'     and 

■crrtcc    boara.        MomllMialile    Karm.      S>l>anla.      ra 


RESISTEREO  0.  I.  C.  Hard  Boar  for  aala.  tmn 
kraadcr  Alao  booklnc  orderi  f-r  Au.-  and  Mr; 
PU*.    BENJ.    H.    KCTLKDGE,    Honaadala.    Pa.    R.    J. 


Daroea.  all  la.  Yaarlliif  ia«  Fall  yaarllai  kaar  aad 
rail  boara  Fall  ctit".  bred  for  Au«  .  Sept  and  fVt 
PiTini:  p^aa.  a   aex.   I.   I)    Jactaon.  R.   10.  V.  Wert.  O 


Big  Type  0.  \.  C.'s  „,  ,,|  ,,„    ran  pii» 

O     P     ANHREWS, 


Senleeahle    hnar»       Ollt» 
Fall 
DANSVILLE.    Mini. 


REQI8TERCD    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Flyt   litten   to 
d>oo<«  from       .^u   weeks   mM   pi-'   *1'   ea<-h. 

L.   C.   TOMKINS.        Ellenion.   Lye.   Co..   Pa. 


0.  I.  C.  Btwdiai  Stack.  Pi«t  a«d  laatura  rtoek.  Brad 

fr-w,.    realrtered    iK.ar.    iiianlta    W  ii.i    r     Prirv.    rea 
Satlafaction  miarnnlet-d    Qualitv   f.inn-    llrMlrn.    .N    Y 


eCRKSHIRES    AND    CHESTER    WHITES    AM    a«ai. 
foe  aale-  write  ^■»lr  wanm:   we  ran    i-leaw  ynn 
T^Jl.N  BROOK  FARM.       NF^^•^•II.I.F    TV 


Corn   fodder,   silage  and   clover  or 
soybean    hay    are    all    Rood    for    the 
ewe's  ration.     Sheep  tire  of  a  ration 
that  U  too  monotonous.  Where  vari- 
ous feeds  are  available  It   Is  best   to 
alternate.    Good    corn    fodder    Is   rel- 
ished   as   a   change   from    Irpume   or 
timothy  hay  or  silage    Especially  be- 
fore a  change,  and  better  at  all  times 
should     Ftems     and     coarse     uneaten 
parts  of  the  ration  be  removed  from 
the  racks  bpfore  another  Is  given.  It 
is  dangerous  to  feed  smutty  straw  to 
b'ep''l"g  ewes  as  It  la  a-pt  to  produce 
phortton.     Brepding  ewes  need  some 
grain    before   lambing   time;    a   light 
member  who  brn.ig  it  his  or  her  p'g    fee.!  of  gniln  at  first,  an-l  the  amount 
to    the    final    round-up.      The    otbr-    Increased   gradually. — W.   E.   F. 


the  weight  and  gains  of  his  pig  as 
well  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  feed 
fed  during  the  140-day  period.  The 
three  boys  who  were  sent  to  Spring- 
field. Massachusetts,  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  In  pig  Judging  work 
gave  a  description  of  this  trip. 

The  prizes  awarded  on  this  day 
were  donated  by  the  Granges.  Farm- 
ers' Clubs.  Individuals,  hanks,  and 
various  sforf  and  mill  companies. 
Four  hundred  dollars  was  In  this 
manner  collected  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  county.  Five  dollars  was 
givpn  to  each  club  for  local  pHzps. 
Thrpe  dollars  was  paid  to  each  club 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     !r?t ''l^r*' 
'robkrt  TFMPi.rro.N  a  son.  uurrsii.  pa. 

Rtt<aMn«      H«xii»i»      iM      •••fiian       «>o'li   tr^ 
raleea  lo  arr<i<-Mi.le  aca    H"  animali  In  the  bera 
kM>.\-VYMXADS    FAIUlJi.    R.    I).    1.    HarruPurt.    fa 


m»-ii   •  ct        a\..-_.  I'li'l  Caltea  aired  by  Olew- 

Mllk-TSr  S'lO'-thcrrO  ;  !,  U  >»l  stamp  f-r -l' 

rord  Co  .  Pa. 


M    KKNNKllV    *  .S<».\S.  V! 


Bradfnri 


X"/«»    Cola  t"ure  Bred  Oiiernaiy  rr.w»    brlf"* 

IllVCUVIKW    K.VHMS         XW  AllTIIMOBE.  PA- 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  Ir^'^rVJT.  t^ 

$100       II     SmlUi    *    S<'n.        (»ran>ille    Suniniit.     r»- 


Swirif 


8pec:al  Boar  SaV  «r.;r''e'u«'  "^-^4, 

hl™<l    line.     RndT    for    «'ni.-e    In    t""    •'"•"    ••    "^ 
and    W»    ea'+i     r».l«lered  „._-•„,. 

HKI.ItOSK     STOl'K     KAIIMS.  RICIIFORO. 


DUROC  PIGS  I 

H.  F.n.  n\Rri,vY,       w  i> 


lire  I   for  si/e  nn  !   nu' 

,11    .re    ,     o«.l.   »!■    ">;"■ 
No.  *.  SiwerB't.  r». 


Km.  0.   I.  C.  a*«  C.   W.   Pita.  »—  — -„i,-d 
8atl<artl'>ti    and    aafa    aalliorr    e«*'±?.'«* 
JOHN    U    VAN    HOP.N. 


Br««  ttW»  •"!  *" 
ranted 
TllOT.    P*- 


OLLINSJERSEY  RED 


The    meat    and    money    pfU' 

Boars  are  ■troim,  aturdy  anil  rap-  ' 
•bl0.      Sows   are    ^entlsa    proltno 
mothera  sod  vood  l>»<l«r«  or  then- 
•slTMaad  lltt«r.     book  of  bclpful  bo*  ^ 
f«cU- 


the  best 


375  lbs. in 
9  months. 


rARTHURJ.COLUNSaiSON 


BOX  12 


MOORESTOWN.N.J, 


I] 

■  The  fanner's  old  reliable  treat- 

■  meat  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle, 

! 
ll 


Lump  Jaw 

The  fanner's  old  reliable  treat- 
ment for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming's  Actinof orm 

Sold   for  S2.«)  (war  Ux  paid)  a  bottle 
ander  a  poeitive   cru»rant«>e  airwe    IHM— your 
n\ry   rr/undrd   if  it  /ailn.     Write  Cod»y  for 


Conducttd  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thin  deportment  la  froc  tooiiraub- 
B<Tll>ers.  Kaoli  communlc.-itlon  «liould  stale  history 
and  syinptonw  of  the  ca.^c  In  full;  alao  the  immo 
and  aildrms  of  wrlu-r.  Inltlaln  only  will  be  puli- 
llMhi-<l  \Vc  cannot  make  reply  liy  mall.  This  la 
one  ij(  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readcrn  to  make  use  of  It.  C'llpplnes  from 
this  column,  when  iiropcrly  prc«ene<l  and  classl- 
Bed.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
•ympodluiuiia  (ormer-rjtockmimcaa  obtala       ^ 


rLiiMiNa'a  VUT-POCKCT  vrrmiNaiiv  ADviatn 

A  b«oa  of  1»1  pa«M  aud  67  ttlaaUaUuna.     It  la  KliKk:. 

~  nnilil  ■Ut.,  Ctamta,  ZM  liun  lieak  lar^a,  Ctiaan 


A  GUARANTEED  REMEDY  FOR 

Contagious  Abortion 

Eaiily   adrmoistercd    by  hypodermic 

•yrintc.     Kille  abortion  tfcrme  quickly 

without  injuring  cow.      Write  for  free 

booklet  with  lelten  from  uien  and 

full  dctailt  of  moneyback  tuaraotce. 

^AWaeLabaratwr  section  ti  Uacaalv.WiL 


Bargain  in  Berkshires 

In  order  to  reduce  our  herd  wa  are  offcrlnx 
bred  B4iwa,  boara  raady  for  aer^ine,  boar  and  aow 
ill,'!  of  all  asra  at  prlcea  that  will  effect  a  ready 
aale.  If  you  vlsh  to  Inrreaae  yuur  lierd  or  found 
a  lierd  of  Barkahlrea,  we  otfer  ynu  an  excellent 
oppitrlunity.  Your  Inqutrlea  or  visit  will  amply 
repay   yotL     CR£8TM0NT  FARM.    Sunbury.   I'a. 


CRANDELL'S  BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

Tba  World!  Grand  Champion  henL  wlnnlnc 
twica  a«  many  first  pri2«a  at  the  National  O.  I.  C. 
■ko*  aa  all  otbar  bcaadati  put  toieiber,  Calloway 
Ud  balnf  tha  Orand  Ctiampion  boar.  aim  our 
iMid  haa  baan  nadafaaud  at  all  the  bli  fairs  for 
tka  pact  two  yaara.  Stock  of  all  aaas  for  aala  Oat 
aw  catalof.     Crandall'a  Prlia  Uoga,  Caaa  City.  Mich. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  fsrt  growini  bacon  bof. 
Pica  any  age.  brad  |UU,  frr« 
circular.  IXKUST  LAWN 
FARM.  nird-ln-Hand.  Boi 
;,   Lane   Co.,   Pa 


REGISTERED  DUROCJERSEY  PIGS 

tlO     eacb     while     Uiay     last,     all     from     Imported 
8.->utliem     ktoek.     none     better        llarcalna     la     brad 
Cllts.     aerTlce    tioara.    brood    aowa    and    aprlni    pica, 
C.   W.   Ellis.  Jr..  Maple  Lawn  Vann.  CurtlAnd.  N.   T. 


Fashion  Herd  of  Big  Type  PoUnd  ChinM 

flpniK  boara  ready  for  aerrtoe  tit  to  liead  well  hred 
herds.  alre-J  by  (ilant  Mmooth  W.mder  and  Ohio  Km( 
^d,  out  of  ;00  and  800  Ih  aowa.  Alao  grand  l<H 
Fall  I'Un.  same  breeding.  ll(>oklnii  onleni  for  Nor.  de- 
lltery.    I'rlces  on  app.     C.   H.   Eppley.     ZanaarUle,  O. 


P/leronrnnil  Haai«sl>lrea.  spring  boara  sired  by  otir 
XAlgcwruuu  pr|,e  winning  and  Orand  Champion 
l«iars.  Make  the  right  buy  today  and  set  a  sood  one. 
either  for  llamiMhIre  breeding  or  fur  a  rruaa  on  your 
other  aowa   Os«ew  Head,  Ediswood  Farm,  Mariea,  0. 


DAAVQ  n«l.  O.  I.  C.  and  c  w.  needy  for 
iH/A.n.9  service,  two  sizes  at  $»«  and  liO  earh. 
0:il.  r  direct  Uuarante*  satisfaction  and  aafe  de- 
luery.  JOHN    I,.     VAM    IIOK.N. TROY^PA. 


EEO,  DTJKOCS 


I,arM  aite.   beary  bone,   beet 
blood    lloea.     prioae     reaaon- 
able       <atli>ariinn    guaranteed. 

JOII.N    \v.    (.OX   A    HON.    New   Wilmington.   Pa. 


GRADE  PIGS^ 

!   to    3    months    "id   for    feeders.  ^ , 

L     R.     TA.VCEK.       VOIIK    SI'lll.NtIS,       PA. 


TARRYMOOR      BERKSHIRES 
Qoalltr  tirositliUieaa  ProllBeacr 

We   fuarantaa    aatlaTactlon. 
Kobt.    a.    AUlnson.     Wrlghtalowa.    Pa.     Dell   Phon*. 


Spring  boar-.,  bred  gllu.  and 
trine  from   some  of  the  liest 

Mood    llnM      Immuned.     Also    some    i:»--d    fall    pigs. 

C.   J.    STOfGH    *   «ON.S.    B   1.    ri.VDl.AY.    O. 


Chester  Whites 


KE6.  0.  I.  C.'S  ALL  AOCS.  Baokinf  ardars  far  8a«> 
teioher.  October  and  No»ember  I'Iga  BLACK  DIA- 
UONU    MIN'OIICA    FARM.        MT.     BmlEL.        PA. 


Superior.       Epocal.      Rlral 

Champion  Blood.    PIgi  115 

and  up.  O.   D.   BARVB.S.  B.    I).    II.  C.roie  City.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


OT    n    ifal-,    t    and     S     Bwntha     old. 
.  1.  I/.  il&aieS    amooth    kind       Beg 


.     ..._     _     -  _      BU, 

amooth    kind       Beg.     free. 
Bnrn AKER    BBO."*  .        Star  R.    Cocolamua.   Pa. 


Ret.     Bio    Tyae    SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINA    »ifa, 

beed   fr.  m   a   son  ol  O.    K  's  Pride   No    30. 

H    C     K^'MER.  B.    4.     Khlppenaborg.   Penn  a. 


Reg,  Poland  Chinas  ST^T  JSt'^an'dVr"." 

piri  shipped  on  approial.   B    11     I.TT.K.   Cadli.  Ohio 


Duroc  Jersey  Pigs     ,„""  „„nths  oid." 

CHA.S.   T.    ECUOTT).   Bunnyslde  Farm.   Muncy,  Pa. 


1>n^/«A  Tai-aair     'all     Ptgg    At    farmers'     pricea. 
J/UrOC- Jersey  pedigreed  and  best  of  bt.K>d  llnee 
"LATT    niDOE   FABM.  Boi    5.        Palmyra.    Pa 


Chester  Whites  g^  '?Si,*3Ua"* 

ABCADIA    FABU,  BOX    D. 


BALLT.    PA. 


Registered  0, 1,  C.    HU;  Jlii'  ^^^  „^ 

•hl«      U   D.   LADSmrr.   Rmoketosra.   Lane.   Co..   Pa. 


^Af»  A  T  f  Piira  for  aala,  S  months  old,  elth- 
T^h'  *'•  *•  *'•  -a  Ift"  n  aei.  Wriu  your  wanta. 
A.  t.  Marshall.  Oakland  Fam,  WUIiaaaport.  Pa.  K.1 


Heaves,  Roarer. — I  have  a  16- 
year-old  horse  that  will  weigh  1250 
lbs.  which  has  always  been  well  un- 
til 6  weeks  ago.  While  hauling  a 
heavy  load  up  hill  he  suddenly  began 
lo  blow,  more  so  than  usual.  He  Is 
much  worse  some  days  than  on  oth- 
ers, running  does  not  seem  to  affect 
him  as  much  as  heavy  pulling.  So 
far  as  I  can  tell  he  is  healthy.  He 
is  valuable  to  me  on  account  of  my 
having  recently  commenced  to  farm 
for  myself.  G.  L.  L.,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve your  horse  suffers  from  incip- 
ient heaves,  or  may  perhaps  suffer 
from  throat  trouble.  Heavy  pulling 
when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
very  full  of  bulky  food  is  sometimes 
followed  by  symptoms  such  as  your 
horse  shows.  You  need  not  feel 
alarmed  about  him,  but  remember  it 
will  be  a  mistake  to  feed  him  clover 
or  musty,  dusty,  badly-cured  fodder 
of  any  kind.  His  food  supply  should 
consist  of  grain,  timothy  hay  and 
roots.  Give  him  i  dram  fluid  extract 
of  lobelia  and  i  oz.  Fowler's  Solution 
at  a  dose,  3  times  a  day.  This  medi- 
cine can  be  given  in  feed  or  in  drink- 
ing water.  He  should  have  daily  ex- 
ercise and  his  stable  must  be  well 
supplied  with  fresh  air. 

Chronic  Grease  Heel. — I  have  a 
horse  10  years  old,  with  grease  heel 
which  is  of  12  months  standing.  I 
keep  hair  cut  short,  have  applied 
wool-fat.  Iodine,  dilute  carbolic  acid, 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  water;  also 
poultices,  but  this  treatment  fails  to 
cure  him.  Have  given  him  condi- 
tion powder,  also  Iron,  gentian  and 
sulphur.  N.  B.,  Narion,  Pa.  Chronic 
grease  heel  is  considered  an  incur- 
able ailment,  but  of  course  the  ali- 
ment can  in  all  cases  be  palliated  if 
properly  treated.  The  heels  should 
be  thoroly  washed  with  soap  and 
water  before  treatment  is  com- 
menced. Mix  equal  parts  tincture 
of  iodin  and  tincture  of  benzoin 
(compound)  and  paint  sore  parts 
twice  a  day,  use  a  small  brush.  After 
the  sores  are  healed,  dissolve  one 
ounce  tannic  acid,  2  ounces  glycerine 
In  i  pint  water  then  brush  some  on 
heels  once  daily.  Give  him  one-dram 
doses  of  potassium  iodide  in  feed  or 
in  drinking  water  2  or  3  times  a  day. 
The  heels  should  be  kept  dry  and 
stable  kept  very  clean. 

Indigestion. — 1  have  a  cow  that 
lost  her  cud,  or  that  is  what  I  am 
told  ails  her.  She  took  sick  few  days 
ago.  L.  L.  P.,  Waymart,  Pa.  When 
a  cow  ceases  to  eat  course  fodder  or 
roughage  in  quantity  there  is  al- 
ways less  necessity  for  her  to  re- 
masticate  her  food,  consequently  she 
ceases  to  chew  h«r  cud,  until  diges- 
tion of  food  goes  on  in  a  somewhat 
normal  manner.  Give  her  a  full  dose 
of  cathartic  medicine.  One  pound 
of  epsom  salts,  )  ounce  ginger  in  3 
pints  of  warm  water  as  a  drench. 
Mix  equal  parts  cooking  soda,  salt, 
ginger,  cinchona,  gentian  and  powd- 
glve  her  two  tablespoonfuls  at  dose 
2  or  3  times  a  day.   Change  her  feed. 

Worms. — I  have  a  six-year-old 
horse  troubled  w'ith  large  and  small 
worms.  Have  given  him  commercial 
remedies,  but  fail  to  find  fewer 
worms  pass  him.  J.  E.  S.,  Rldgeby, 
Md.  Mix  one  part  dried  powdered 
sulphate  Iron,  1  part  salt,  1  part  red 
cinchona  and  3  parts  powdered  gen- 
tian and  give  bim  a  tablespoonful 
at  dose,  in  soft  feed  twice  dally. 

Cough,  Weak  Knee. — Have  8  pigs 
that  are  8  weeks  old,  one  week  ago 
most  of  them  commenced  to  cough 
and  have  kept  it  up  ever  since.  I 
also  have  a  horse  with  tender  shoul- 
der and  weak  knee.  What  can  be 
done  for  this  ailment?  J.  W.  I., 
Elmer,  N.  Y.  Mix  equal  parts  ginger 
and  powdered  licorice  in  their  feed, 
a  teaspoonful  is  about  right  for  4  or 
5  pigs  each  dose,  and  it  should  be 
given  3  times  a  day.  Apply  equal 
parts  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia  and 
raw  linseed  oil  to  shoulder  and  knee 
every  day  or  two.  If  the  horse  is 
lame,  rest  bim  until  he  travels 
sound. 


The  RICHARDSON 

ONE-PIPE  HEATER 

Solves  Many  Problems 

With  but  a  tingle  pipe— one  register  only — thit  entirely  modem,  scientifi- 
Ctdly  designed  furnace  (made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  large$t 
manufacturers  of  fxeating  apparatus  in  tite  United  States)  (urnithe*  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house- 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed. 

Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy ! — Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  wious  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust— less  dirt— less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.    Warm  house,  cool  cellar.    And  you  can  bum  any  kind  of  /uel— 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 

of  beaters. 

The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit* 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 
churches,  stores,  etc. — old  ornew  building$. 
NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 
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W«  mAka  Heating  AppsrstQi  for  •Twy  ijstam— > 
itaam,  hot  watw,  vapor  vacuum  prcssura,  or  liot 
Air. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Coa' 

Ertabllihed   1S37. 

1332  ABOH   STBEET,   PHIIja>EI.PHIA 

New  Tork  Boiton         Cbleaco         Bochsiter 

PrevMeaee  Newark 


CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  (Addreaa  nearcal oftcM 
I  »m  iotcrcaicd  in 

ID  Ricbardaon   Hcalial   Apparatui     Q  Raacce 
•t    D  Gara«c  Hcalcn     O  Laundry  Tank  Hesters 


r 


Namc- 


Addrcaa. 


M  iscellaneous 


Farm  Tractors  For  Sale 


all  maliM — 
'■omp  new.  el- 
hihiied  at  Fain:  othen  lltUe  need  at  drmnnitratloni 
— auaranteed.  l.oweet  raeh  pricee.  or  on  Inntallmpnt* 
Write  tor  traitor  an<l  rnmnr  hullKln  IX)S<.'II  KAIt.M 
POWER    CO  .         JKItSEY    HIIOUK.    PA. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Perchcrons,     Bcrksliircs,     Holstcins 

"Toune   .■^errlee  Boera,   pUn  altlwr  aax." 

w.  r.  ai.><Guu«  cBNTaa  ball.  fa. 


Vnr  ^a1»l  Shropshire  and  1  Tearlint  Raaboolat- 
•*"*  fiHUC  „  ram.  Alio  !»rce  rain  lamha.  botta 
lirrodi  6  arowthr  O.  I  ('.  nmt.  April  and  Mar  far- 
row. Ktork  rei.  II.  C.  Beardsler.  Montour  ralli.  N.Y. 


Vnr  <Sa1«  •  Tteaietered  C  W.  riltj  and  arrrlreahle 
cui  0aic  .  hn,„  ,„j  ,,„  J^|,„  Jeraer  BulU.  all 
atea.     J.  A.    BOAK.       N'KW  CASTl-E.       PA.     R.   4 


Cliester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages 

Sboftbom    Bull!         B     L.    HUNCa,    Canonaburi.    Pa. 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE    RAM    LAMBS 

Some   readr   for   lleht    eerrlroe.      Price   rlitht. 
1,    C    TOMKINS.      ELLE.VrON.    LTC.    CO..    PA. 


HAY  AND    POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  pnxlure  wanted  at  market  prlcM. 
Good.  aUadj.  artlte  demand  tilRBS  a  BRO.. 
3J5   N.    FRONT   STBEET.    rHILADEU'llIA.    PA. 


30  WEANLING   PONY  COLTS.   Shetlaad   aad   lareer 

«lTM.  In  «i>otted  anil  aolld  oolon  li  olil»r  ponle«. 
.11111  to  7'.0  IM  .  hr.Ken  to  ridf  anil  drlrp  Prire  hit 
for  atamp.  SIIE.NA-NOO  I'O.NY  KAJI.M.S.  EsrpvUle.  Pa. 


REG.     p.     CHINAS.     BERKSHIRES.     C.     WHITES. 

larte  atralna.  all  ai.'i-s.  matnl.  n..t  akin:  Rwk.  pica, 
hr.  aowa,  aortlre  hoar*  Kpxlri  and  »v.I1Im  Write 
for  rira      P.    F.    HAMILTON.    CW'IIRANVll.LE.    PA. 


WANTED 


Nuta    (all    klndal.    ealree.    poultrj, 
finer  eifi   and   Hot    Houaa   lamba 
WM     II     COHEN    a   CO  . 
2.12    Wa«Lin(;U>n    .Street.    New    York    Citf. 


Near-By  Stock  Farm  SIJ*:,   2^.   ^ir'SElS 

pin.    all  aaea:  White  Wrandrttea.   all  the  moit  popu- 
lar  blood  llnea.         J.   A.   UeMAiUlN,  Pottacroee.   Pa. 


PTT'RT!'.  TrnF-Tl  "f"™  f^*'"  Bulla,  alw  one  pair 
X-UAXi  AAX>AI  ,(,U2„  Jeimetta.  Come  and  ai» 
the    Koodi.        C.    Euxone    Bown.        Fnrkarllle.    Ps. 


Poultry 


LOOK  c?i^?;^s  $17  A  100  UP 

Hr  S|«H-ial  IX'llvrrr  Parrel  Post,  noatnaid  20  dlf- 
frrent  Ihorohred  hr**ed«  I'tilitr  A  Kihlbltlon  arades. 
I.lve  delltery  (uirantred  I'aparitr  100.000  weekly. 
Caulnii    free.      Nabab    Hatcheriea,      Gaaibiar,      Ohie. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SSi!,  "potiS?  ^ 

acta     Pansa.   Potatoea  a  aperlaltr    Retoraa  dar  cooda 

are  eold.      Aak  for  our  market   lattae. 

BSLBT    PRODCCB    CO.,  PHILADILPHia 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS ^^So  tf  mm 

J.    I.    HKRETER.        OeUTibun.    Pa.     R    *. 


UTILITY    INDIAN    RUNNER   DUCKS.       White   aeei 

strain.    J1  '-0    earh 

J.   KI.MtU   I.ONO.  PALMTHA.    PA. 


WHITE     LEGHORN      LAVING     PULLETS.     YEAR. 

linffs.     BcHt    atrainj,     exrelknt    fftook.     bea^T     layers. 
KflUE.ST     KARM.      IMKTKAWAY.     N.     J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  .«^!7,^*:'"'^'„  "•'„.}JS 

«rain.   Order  earlr    C.    P.   Shirej.   8tewirt»town.    Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Purebred  Buff  Rack  CockereU.  Mult  lell 
aoon.   bare   no   rr'im    left     Fanrr    nt/K-k    tS   to   $7. 
R.    J.    McPHEIi.sON.        Hand    Brook.    N.    J. 


Barred  Plyneuth  Racfct  (Pullet  liae)  Buttercuea  and 
AaoDiia  Cockerela  Alao  limited  supplr  of  pulleu 
Prieaa  taaa.  1.  K.  Cadwallader.   Wellarlile.   Pa.   R   1. 


i 
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Strongest  Man    of  Nation    Backs 
Motor  Trucks^ ^ 

i?*fr«rt  from  an  address  by  Congressman  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  Phila- 
delp^twHorren'^^^^^^^^^^ 

"The  motor  truck  today  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  as  wheat  and 
sugan  We  Save'heard  so  much  of  trucks  we  have  come  to  regard 
them  almost  as  important  as  religion  and  education. 

"'Trucks  came  in  for  a  large  portion  of  glory  m  wmnmg  the  war. 
The  TaikoaVs  a"e  in  trouble  under  government  control  and  are  soon 

*°^^Bu\";etira:ibru"%n  motor  trucks-so  our  transportation 
"'''••HUoTd'p^erdlceisgone-hehasfoundthemotortruckindispe 


K 
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Such  a  clear- visioned  statement  from  a 
leader  in  public  life  is  indicative  of  the  trend 

of  the  times.  79,789  trucks  are  now  owned 
and  operated  by  American  farmers— the 
biggest  single  users  of  trucks  in  the  country 


The  fact  that  a  dominant  percentage  of 
these  79,789  farm-owned  trucks  are 
Federals  is  a  sufficient  endorsement 
of  Fededal  performance,  economy  end 
sterling  worth. 


.  I 


-r7i:j,::r/^::-r/Jir/;/.':^'r;'';;-,r:i";::'::;: 


FEDERAL  SALES  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Dlitributor*  for  BUir,  Huntingdon. 
Mifflin,  Juniata,  Perry.  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Chetter,  Delaware  and 
Philadelphia  Counliei  In  Penniyl- 
vania;  Southetn  Hew  Jeiaey  and 
Delaware.  tColllna  H.  Hainea 
Son*.  Palmyra,  N.  ).,  Burlin«lon 
County  Atrent) 

E.  S.  VOUSE,  RBADINO,  PA. 
Diatributurs  for  Berk*  Co.,  Pa. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  A  SALES  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Diatributora   lor  State   o(  Maryland 
HKEBNER   FELVER  COMPANY 

UANSDALE,  PA. 
Dlatributora    for    Montgomary    and 
Southern  BuckiCo.in  Ptnnay  Ivama; 

Mercer  Company  in  Newjeraey 
EASTON    AUTOMOBILE    CO. 

EASTON,PA. 
DialrlbutoralorNorthamptonCo.and 
Northern  BuckaCo.inPennaylvanla, 
Hunterdon  Co. in  Hewjeraey 


FEDERAL  TRUCK  COMPANY  OF 
NEAVARK,  N.  J. 

Dlatributora    for    Union,  Baaex, 

Morrla.  Paaaaic.   Somerset,   Mijdle- 

sex,  Monmouth  and  BeruenCouotlea 

in  Newjeraey 

J  W.RICHLEY  AUTOMOHILKCO.. 
YORK,  PA. 

Dlatributora    for  York    and    Adama 
Countiea,  Pennsylvania 


U  You  Haven't  •  D^,ler  in  Your  Territory,  then  Writ,  Direct  to 

Federal   Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


^ 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


December  6,    1919. 


Economy  in  the  Selection  of  Feeds 

A  Discussion  of  What  to  Combine  for  Best  Results 


In  these  clays  of  high  feed  prices  It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  dairyman  adopt  some 
standard  by  which  he  can  acurately  estimate  the 
relative  economy  in  the  purchase  of  various  con- 
centrates to  be  used  in  making  up  a  balanced 
ration  for  the  dalri>  herd. 

Dairymen  often  believe  the  cost  price  per 
ton  l8  the  most  important  consideration.  It  is 
Important,  but  more  important  is  the  comparative 
cost  of  net  energy  and  digestible  true  protein  in 
feeds.  The  farmer  should  ascertain  the  cost  per 
pound  of  digestible  true  protein  and  the  cost  per 
therm  of  net  energy  (the  digestible  true  protein 
and  net  energy  contained  In  common  concentrates 
may  be  found  in  Penna  Bulletin  No.  143.  which 
can  be  had  on  request)  in  all  the  feeds  available, 
and  make  the  cheapest  mixture  that  satisfies  all 
requirements.  The  cheapest  mixture  is  the  one 
that  not  only  supplies  digestible  true  protein  and 
net  energy  at  relatively  small  cost,  but  also  ful- 
fills all  demands  with  regard  to  certain  other 
essential  factors: 

Falatability 

Every  practical  stockman  knows  that  to  get 
the  best  results  he  must  at  all  times  provide  feed 
for  his  animals  which  Is  palatable  and  altogether 
acceptable.  Unpalatable  feeds  may  be  fed.  but 
they  should  be  mixed  with  palatable  feeds.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  mixture  which  is  not  re- 
lished at  first  will  be  continually  refused,  because 
with  cows  palatabillty  Is  greatly  influenced  by 
familiarity  and  habit.  A  grain  ration  that  is  let 
alone  at  first  may  be  readily  eaten  later. 

Special    attention   must  be    given    to   palat- 
abillty of  the  grain   ration  in  feeding  cows  for 
maximum  production.     Oats.  corn,  horning  feed, 
barley,    wheat,    wheat    bran,    wheat    middlings, 
molaases.  sugar  beet   pulp  and  linseed  meal  are 
common  palatable  concentrates,  while  buckwheat 
hulls,    brewers'    grains,    by-products 
U   oil    extraction    generally,    cotton- 
seed    meal,     distillers'     grains     and 
gluten    feed   are  unpalatable. 

Btllk 
The  bulk  of   the  grain  ration,  or 
the  relative  volume  per  unit  weight, 
should    receive    some    attention,    un- 
less the   grain   Is  fed   on   the   silage. 
It  Is  believed   that   bulky   feeds   are 
readily    penetrated   by  the   digestive 
juices  and  that  they  thus  facilitate 
-    digestion.      If    the    grain    ration    is 
not  fed  along  with  corn  silage,  it  is 
best  t^at  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
concentrate  mixture  be  composed  of 
bulky    feeds.      Brewers'    grain,    corn 
and  cob  meal,  distillers'  grains,  glu- 
ten   feed     (slightly),    malt    sprouts, 
oata,  rye  bran,  sugar  beet  pulp  and 
wheat  bran  are  all  bulky  feeds. 

Variety 
A   higher    milk   yield   may  be   ex- 
pected  from   feeding  a  grain  ration  composed  of 
a  variety  of  feeds  than  when  a  smaller  number 
are  fed.     By  variety  is  not  meant  a  mixture  of 
several    feeds   all  coming   from    the  same   plant; 
for  example,  a  mixture  of  corn,  corn  gluten  feed 
and  dried  distillers'  grains  frym  corn  would  not 
be  one  having  variety.     The  grain  ration  should 
be  made  up  of  at  least  three  concentrates  from 
different  plants.     The  reason  for  this  is  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  needed  mineral  matter  or 
ash,  and  a  balanc*  of  protein.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  the  dairy  ration 
will   ordinarily   contain    enough   mineral  matter. 
These  two  ash  ingredients,  however,  are  required 
in  such  large  quantities  for  skeletel  growth  and 
maintenance  that   they  should    be  considered   in 
formulating  a  suitable  grain  ration  for  the  dairy 
herd.     The   cereals   and    their    by-products,   such 
as  bran  and  middlings,  are  low  in  calcium.    This 
deficiency  is  overcome  to  large  extent  by  feeding 
legumes   or    meadow    grasses   which   contain   cal- 
cium   In    abundance.     Phosphorus   is    carried    In 
large   quantity   by   the   cereals   and   brans,   malt 
sprouts,  oil  cakes  and  brewers'  grains. 

Some  concentrates  are  known  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial laxative  effect  on  the  digestive  system,  while 


Prof.  CHAS.  M.  CUMMINGS 


STATE  COLLKGE.  PA. 

others  are  constipating  in  nature.  Linseed  meal 
and  wheat  bran,  for  example,  are  well  known  for 
their  tonic  properties,  while  cottonseed  meal  is 
decidely  constipating.  Where  no  silage  or  leg- 
uminous hay  are  available  some  laxative  concen- 
trate should  be  Included  in  the  grain  ration. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  highest  yield  of 
milk  will  be  obtained  when  the  digestive  system 
ia  maintained  in  a  mildly  laxative  condition. 


Cost 

Inasmuch  as  practical  dairying  is  a  business 
proposition,  the  dairyman  wil  be  governed  in 
large  degree  in  his  choice  of  concentrates  by  the 
item  of  the  cost.  As  already  suggested,  the  most 
suitable  measure  of  comparative  economy  is  the 
cost  per  pound  of  digestible  true  protein  and  the 
cost  per  therm  of  net  energy.  In  the  table  at 
the  end  of  this  article  these  costs  have  been  com- 
puted for  the  more  common  straight  feeds. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  such  a  table  In  form- 
ulating an  economical  grain  mixture,  let  us  assume 
that  we  are  to  balance  a  ration  for  a  herd  of  any 
number  of  cows  and  that  the  average  cow  weighs 
1,000  pounds  and  gives  20  pounds  of  4.5';'c  milk 
daily.  The  roughages  available  are  red  clover 
hay  and  corn  silage.  Hay  and  silage  are  fed  at 
the  rate  of  .8  of  a  pound  and  3  pounds  respec- 
tively, for  each  100  pounds  live  weight.  From 
Penna.  Bulletin  No.  143  we  find  the  requirements 
for  a  1.000  pound  cow  giving  20  pounds  of  4.5% 
milk  as  below: 

Let  us  assume  further  that  all  feeds  must  be 
purchased  and  the  concentrates  available  are  bar- 
ley and  corn  meal  at  $70.00,  linseed  meal  (old 
process    )and   choice  cottonseed  meal  at   $85.00, 


feeds,   barley   and  corn    meal,   because  barley   at 
$70.00  per  ton  furnishes  both  digestible  true  pro- 
tein   and    net    energy   at   emailer    cost    than    does 
com  meal.      To  balance  the  grain  ration  we  must 
have  some   high-protein   feed.      Choice  cottonseed 
meal   at    $85.00    per   ton    is   a    cheaper   source  of 
digestible   true   protein    than    is  linseed   meal   at 
the  same  price;  therefore,  the  former  is  preferred. 
Some  linseed  meal,  however,  will  need  to  be  added 
to    make    the   grain    mixture    palatable.     Gluten 
teed,  it  is  seen,  is  a  relatively  cheap  source  of 
both  d'igestlble  true  protein  and  net  energy,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  included  in  the  grain  mix- 
ture.       For  the  sake  of  variety,   bulk  and   pal- 
atabillty it  will  be  advisable  to  add  one  more  of 
the  available  feeds.     Wheat  bran  should  be  used 
in  preferejice  to  oats,  because,  although  oats  are 
a  cheaper  source  of  net  energy,  wheat  bran  furn- 
ishes a  much  more  economical  source  of  digestible 
true  protein,  also  because  digestible  true  protein 
Is  relatively  more  expensive  than  is  net  energy. 
The  problem  now  resolves  itself  into  formu- 
lating a  grain  ration  having  a  ratio  of  digestible 
true   protein  to  therms   net   energy   of   1   to  4.1, 
using  the  feeds  ground  barley,  choice  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  wheat  bran: 

Digestible     Net 
True     Energy 
Protein   Therms 
Lbs. 


100  lbs.  ground  barley  contains 
100  lbs.  choice    cottonseed    meal 
contains 
50  lbs.   linseed    meal    (old    pro- 
cess)   contains 
150   lbs.  gluten  feed  contains 
100  lbs.   wheat  bran  contains 
600  lbs.   total  contains 


8.0 

35.0 

14.(J 
30.0 
11.0 
98.0 


90.0 
93.0 

44.5 

121.5 
53.0 

402.0 


Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac 

wheat  bran  at  $45.00,  gluten  feed  at  $60.00  and 
oats  at  $50.00  per  ton. 

Digestible     Net 
True     Energy 
Protein   Therms 
Lbs. 


0.5 

1.04 

l.r.4 
.392 
.180 
.572 


.968 
equals 


6.0 
5.8 
11.8 
3.094 
4.770 
7.864 

3.936 
3.936 


Maintenance 
20  lbs.  of  A.ll'c  milk 

Total  requirements 
8-    lbs.  of  red  clover  hay  contains 
30   lbs.  of  corn  silage  contains 
38   lbs.  roughage  contains 
Balance   to   be   supplied   in    grain 

mixture 

Ratio    required    in    grain    mixture 
divided  by  .968  equals  1  to  4.1. 

Referring  to  the  above  table  It  may  be  seen 
that  the  cost  per  pound  of  digestible  true  protein 
in  barley  at  $70.00  per  ton  is  43.8  cents  as  com- 
pared with  53.8  cents  the  cost  per  pound  of  di- 
gestible true  protein  in  corn  meal  at  the  same 
price  per  ton.  Similarly  a  comparison  qf  the  re- 
lative cost  per  therm  of  net  energy  shows  barley 
to  be  slightly  the  cheaper.  Obviously,  then,  bar- 
ley will  be  our  choice  between  the  carbonaceous 


The  ratio  of  digestible  true  protein  to  net 
energy  equals  402.0  divided  by  98.0 
equals  1  to  4.1. 

Does  this  grain  mixture  satisfy  all 
five  requirements?      By  studying  the 
formula    carefully    It    will    be    seen 
that  this  question  can   be  answered 
in  the  affirmative:    It  has  been  made 
reasonably  palatable  by  substituting 
linseed  meal  for  a  part  of  the  cotton- 
seed   meal;    one-half    by    weight    Is 
composed    of    bulky    feeds.       It   has 
plenty   of   variety,   since  it   is  made 
up  of  concentrates  coming  from  five 
different  plants.    Laxative  feeds  con- 
stitute  neatly  one-third  by  weight; 
and  lastly,  it  is  an  economical  grain 
mixture   because   the   digestible  true 
protein  and  net  energy  are  from  the 
cheapest  sources  when  proper  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  other  factors 
considered. 

Mannrial  Value 
In  the  purchase  of  feeding  stuffs 
a  consideration  of  their  worth  as  fertilizers  should 
always  be  given  some  weight.  The  cow  in  milk 
voids  about  75%  of  the  nitrogen  and  ash  contained 
in  her  food.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
fertility  value  recovered  in  the  manure,  when 
certain  concentrates  are  fed,  may  be  quite  high. 
An  authority  gives  the  fertilizing  constituents  in 
some  common  feeds  as  follows:  ^ 

FertilixiDK  CnMtltuenU 
in  lOoii  lb«. 


Concentrate* 

Dent  corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Wheat  bran 

Linseed  meal   (old  process) 

Choice  cottonseed  meal 


&:2 


ic.a 

19.8 
19.8 
25.6 

54.2 
70.6 


OS  i 

a 

£ 

6.9 

8.1 

8.< 

29.5 

17.0 
26.7 


II 


4.0 

5.6 

5.3 

16.2 

12.7 

18.1 


The  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  ?«'*'*'*  ''®. 
covered    In   feeding    1    ton   of   linseed    meal    (oi 
,  (Continued  on   page  6.) 
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Some  Present  Dairy  Problems 

A  Review  of  Present  Conditions  and  Prospects  for  the  Future- 


I  do  not  think 


There  seems  to  be  a  little  unrest  in  the  will  be  also  more  clover  grown 
Dairymen's  League.  It  was  evident  in  September  that  we  will  see  any  marked  increase  in  the  pro- 
When  the  October  price  was  announced  and  again  duction  of  alfalfa  in  our  truly  dairy  regions,  for 
when  the  November  price  came  out  there  was  a  alfalfa  is  not  particularly  adapted  to  these  regions 
good  lilt  said.  There  will  be  some  words  spoken  and  clover  is  about  as  good.  In  the  line  of  grains, 
In  some  of  the  meetings  before  all  the  local  dele-  oats  are  the  standby,  but  some  corn  will  be 
gates  are  selected  and  all  the  county  or  district  grown  for  milling  or  feeding  as  grain.  We  may 
caucuses  are  held.  The  relatively  lower  prices  see  a  little  more  rye  and  quite  a  little  more  bar- 
were  inevitable,  however,  even  without  any  deal-  ley.  A  mixture  of  peas,  oats  and  barley  is  being 
ers'  and   consumers'  and    polititians'   propaganda,     recommended.    We  are  gently  moving  towards  the 

When   we  come  to  add   all  that  It  is  almost    growing  of  a  little  larger  supply  of  these  feeds, 
a  wonder  that  there  is  any  market  for  milk  at    We  will  still  remain  large  purchasers  of  feed,  but 
all,   even   as  I  write  the   boycott  Is  on   to   refuse    I  hope  we  will  select  and  buy  rather  more  intelll- 
niilk   in   New    York   until    the   price  comes   down,    gently  than  we  have  sometimes  done. 
We   agree   that   strike   methods   are  bad   and    we  The  farm  labor  situation  is  still  so  serious 

want  no  more  milk  strikes,  but  the  boycott  method  that  we  cannot  expect  very  material  changes  in 
h-  even  worse.  The  governor  is  to  say  something  our  methods  at  present.  If  good  farm  help  were 
•t  a  meeting  to-night  and  we  hope  he  will  be  available  at  fairly  good  prices  much  of  the  feed- 
*'*^^-  ing  stuffs  would  be  home  grown  unless  feed  prices 

To  come  down  to  facts,  we  have  seen  the  decline  very  soon  and  very  largely.  As  it  Is  there 
last  of  really  high  prices  for  ihllk.  at  least  that  will  be  many  who  will  feed  cabbages  in  the  fall 
Is  true  if  there  have  been  any  such  prices  for  in  place  of  silage  and  will  follow  with  beet  pulp 
dairymen.  It  is  absurd  for  dairymen  to  say.  as  regardle-ss  of  its  present  cost  of  three  cents  a 
some  are  reported  to  be  saying,  that  they  could  pound.  Not  a  few  will  refrain  from  the  growing 
sell  to  better  advantage  if  not  connected  with  the  of  any  grain  until  they  can  get  help  to  do  the 
organization.  Of  course  there  may  be  some  such  work.  It  is  only  the  more  fortunately  situated 
ease  somewhere,  but  it  would  not  be  true  if  there  who  can  grow  considerable  silage  and  grain  for 
were  no  organization.    It  Is  our  duty  to  stay  right    feeding. 

by  each  other  now.  for  our  darkest  days  may  be  We  may  consider  the  cry  that  dairymen  are 

It  is  strongly  contended  that  the    going  out  of  business  by  reason  of  cut  prices  on 


milk  and  because  of  the  unreasonable  acts  of  city 
people  to  be  bluff.  Some  of  it  is.  Yet  I  person- 
ally know  of  such  cases.  I  would  hesitate  to  esti- 
mate the  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
every   township   but   I  feel  sure   that  it   is  some- 


near  at  hand. 

present  boycott,  in  New  York  is  certain  to  cause 
klgher  prices  for  milk  later  on  and  will  advance 
the  price  of  many  other  foods  almost  at  once.  I 
am  not  so  clear  on  this  point,  but  It  Is  true  cows 
are  for  sale  and  auction  sales  are  frequent.  Al- 
most all  farmers  are  doubtful  as  to  profits  at  pres-  thing.  Moreover,  the  price  of  dairy  cows  has  de- 
ent  prices  for  milk  and  for  feeds.  clined  quite  a  bit.      It  is  not  very  likely  that  we 

The  League  annual  meeting  comes  early  next    will  see  the  former  price  fully  restored.      We  are 
month.     I  do  not  look  for  any  material  changes    not  settled  quite  enough  yet  to  enable  one  to  say 
In  the  direction,  yet  some  changes  are  possible.    Just  how  much  has  been  the  decline.     It  must  be 
There   will   be   no   material   change   in   the   policy    ten  per  cent,  and  may  be  more, 
of  administration  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  be-  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the  idea  that 

lleve  that  It  is  a  poor  time  to  try  any  extension     the  dairy  business  has  gone  to  pieces  up  here  in 


readjustments.      There  is  complaining  but  no  new 

plan  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the  present.      We 

have  got  to  get  accustomed  to  working  together. 

The  serious  problem  for  the  dairy  farmer  is 


our  dairy  country.  It  hasn't.  I  do  think  that 
we  are  on  a  little  lower  scale  of  profits  with  a 
little  closer  margin  to  our  credit.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  produce  milk  and  we  shall  sell  It  to  a  fair 


■Bi/  H.  H.  Lifon,  New  York 

it  is  needed. 

Co-operation  associations  have  undertaken 
to  do  some  business  and  have  sometimes  had  a 
little  success.  Their  continued  success  is  uncer- 
tain. We  must  approach  this  matter  with  some 
degree  of  caution.  The  state  grange  is  working 
on  the  scheme  and  seems  to  be  on  the  right  track. 
If  they  can  get  in  position  to  quote  to  any  farmer 
or  groups  of  farmers  proper  wholesale  prices  on 
cars  of  feeds  it  seems  to  me  that  they  will  have 
rendered  a  service.  They  can  already  do  some- 
thing in  this  line  and  they  have  adojited  the  plan 
which  I  regard  as  correct  of  quoting  the  same 
prices  to  all  whether  It  is  a  grange,  a  granger 
or  any  other  farmer.  The  only  difference  is  that 
only  grangers  get  the  benefits  of  profits  when 
these  come. 

It  Is  now  only  the  twenty-first  and  the  De- 
cember prices  for  milk  are  announced  to  us  thro 
the   dairy    press.      Presumably    these   are   correct. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.     Some  months  there  has 
been  a  ten-day  delay.     This  may  have  been  the 
fault  of  the   news  gatherers  but  many  feel   that 
our  own  people  may  have  sometimes  been  a  little 
careless.     Circular   letters  are    now   due   all    the 
local  Leagues  and  very  likely  we  will  get  them. 
There  is  no  greater  decline  for  December  than  we 
expected.      It  Is  I  believe  38  cents  under  last  De- 
cember, which  was  $4.06  for  three  per  cent  milk. 
This    price    of    $3.68    at    two    hundred    miles   out 
means   that    the   average   farmer    who   Is   said   to 
produce  3.6  per  cent,  milk  and  who  lives  out  250 
miles    will    get    not    far    from    $3.80    a    hundred 
pounds  after  delivering  it  at  the  station.  As  feeds 
can    be   had   at   about    $3.50    or    13.60    the   prices 
ought      not   to  be  considered  so  bad.      I  look  for 
no  very  pronounced  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
milk  producer  so  far  as  the  League  is  concerned. 
The  blindne.ss  of  the  city  consumer  and  the 
unreasoning  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  city  poli- 
tician   is    ripe   for    the   severest    discussion.      Our 
government  officials  are   also  the  cause  of   much 
anxiety  on   the   part  of   farmers,    but   it  is   to  be 
feared  that  many  of  them  come  under  the  head 
of  the  classes  first  mentioned. — H.  H.  Lyon,  New 
York. 


that  of  feeding  his  cattle.      Not  but  what  there  is  advantage,  but  it  is  going  to  take  good  manage- 

a  good   supply   of   roughage   In    the   barns   and   a  ment  to  give  us  good  salaries  for  our  work,  or  It 

reasonable  supply  of  grain   feeds.      It  is  for  next  will  require  rather  superior  advantages  to  bring 

season  that  we  will  be  thinking  and  already  have  about    that    result.      Our    farm    people    have    not 

commenced  it.    There  is  more  plowing  being  done  fallen   into  the  extremely  wasteful   habits  of  our 

In  every  locality  this  fall  than  last.  Some  younger  village  and  city  folks,  but  some  even  on  the  farms 

men  are  taking  hold  of  some  of  the  farms  which  will  need  to  get  back  closer  to  the  old  economies 

means  that  more  work  will  be  done  on  some  of  of  pre-war  days. 

them  and  more  crops  raised.  This  is  by  no  means  Feeds  must  come  down,  but  they  are  not 
universal  and  the  change  is  not  so  very  marked  likely  to  this  winter.  The  situation  has  now  be- 
yet  it  is  something.  The  result  is  going  to  be  a  come  fixed  for  the  next  few  months.  There  will 
slight  diminution  in  the  purchase  of  grain  feeds  Iw  changes  of  course,  but  no  general  breakdown 
another  year  wKli  more  home  grown  feeds  used,  during  this  feed-consuming  period.      At  least  that 


During  the  world  war.  American  exports  of 
milk  products  Increased  considerably  more  than 
threefold.  In  1914.  70,000.000  pounds  of  milk 
left  the  United  States.  In  191!«.  the  total  was 
2..T50.000.IPOO.  n  was  not  the  raw  milk,  of  course, 
but  for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  r«dured  the  figures 
to  pounds  of  milk.  Butter  and  cheese  constitu- 
ted the  two  items  making  up  the  total  in  1914. 
In  1919,  there  was  a  big  added  Item  of  condensed 
milk — something  more  than  half  the  total. 


No  startling  change  only  a  little. 

What  arc  the  incroased  crops  likely  to  be? 
1  will  make  no  hold  fast  prediction.  Silage  is  to 
be  rather  more,  cabbages  for  feeding  will  be  no 
less,  but  may  be  in  a  little  larger  supply.     These 


i::  the  way  it  all  looks  now.  Seventy  dollar  feeds 
are  to  be  figured  when  estimating  the  profit  in 
selling  milk. 

Farmers  have  not  yet  devised  a  scheme  that 
will   enable   them   to  get   along  without   the   feed 


are  In  the  class  of  roughages,  of  course,  but  there    dealer  so  that  all  may  have  feed  available  when 


There  is  little  excuse  for  any  one  using  a 
grade"  or  scrub  bull  when  it  Is  so  easy  to  secure 
a  purebred  bull.  Men  who  persist  in  using  scrub 
bulls  to  head  their  herds  are  very  indlfTcrent  to 
their  own  business  cnterpris-e  and  can  not  be  con- 
sidered first  cla.ss  dairy  farmers. 


t> 
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The  Public's  Rights 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

be  obtained  from  your  druggist,  or  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis. 905  Pennsylvania  Building.  Philadelphia. 


Farmers'  Institutes 

THE  farmers*  Institutes  in  Pennsylvania  begin 
this  week  under  the  new   plan.        Instead  of 
having  two  or  three  state  speakers  tour  a  section 
of   the  state  attending  all   the  meetings  in  that 
section,  each  locality  has  been  asked  to  name  the 
subjects  m  which  It  is  Interested  and  in  need  of 
information  and  speakers  especially  fitted  to  dis- 
cuss those  subjects  are  sent  to  the  place.     Other 
institutes  in  the  same  county  may  thus  have  en- 
tirely   different    subjects    discussed    by    different 
speakers.     In  this  way  the  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity are  made  of  first  Importance  and  Instructors 
are  chosen  to  fit  the  needs,  rather  than  requiring 
the  community  to  choose  from  what  is  available  as 
heretofore.     Another  change  is  the  required  co- 
operation of  the  local  organizations  in  the  county, 
including  the  farm  bureau.     In  this  way  all  the 
agricultural   activities  of   a  county   are    brought 
together  for  the  common  discussion  of  local  prob- 
lems.    The  idea,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  con- 
duct the  institutes  more  In  the  nature  of  round- 
tables  instead  of  meetings  where  a  few  deliver  set 
speeches.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  new 
plan  works  in  your  community. 

What  Do  Farmers  Think? 

WE  have  been  wondering  what  our  eastern 
farmers  think  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion movement.  Here  is  what  a  trade  paper,  pub- 
lished In  the  interest  of  middlemen  trading  in 
farm  producU.  thinks  about  this  new  organization 
of  farmers.  The  comment  Is  based  upon  some  re- 
marks   made  by    Mr.    Eckhardt   of   Illinois   upon 


TECHNICALLY   and  legally   the  coal  strike  ta 

over,  but  the  miners  are  not  digging  coal.   The  ^^^j^^    ^^^^  ^y    Mr.    Eckhardt   of   Illinois   upon  --  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  advantage  of  the  cow. 

public  is  not  warmed  by  the  drawing  of  fine  dls-  ^^^^  ^^^  g^,n„g  p^ce  at  the  late  Farm  Btireau  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  rxxKix^rs^X  elen 

*^  . i«»^oi  n>ir»si>oloev:  It  iB  „    .       ... „,(„».      Th«  trade  naoer  mentioned    """  •' ^      _,_, _,  . 


December  6.  1919. 

by  feeding  ground  bone,  wood  ashes,  phosphates, 
lime  and  such  feeds  as  oats,  ollmeal.  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay.  all  rich  In  a  variety  of  minerals.  Re- 
sults have  proved  that  animal  form,  fiber  and 
Junction  are  Influenced  by  these  feeds.  Muscles 
are  more  supple,  joints  are  stronger  and  the  an- 
imals have  a  more  sprightly  step.  The  bones  may 
not  be  any  larger,  but  they  are  harder  and  strong- 
er. What  Is  called  quality  and  stamina  Is  posi- 
tively Improved  and  that  Is  of  greater  Importance 
than  size  of  bone.  Strength  and  vigor  depend 
upon  supple  muscles,  strong  bone  and  elastic  ten- 
dons. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  normal  func- 
tion of  the  digestive  system  and  the  reproductive 
organs  depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  min- 
eral elements  as  well  as  protein  In  the  feed.     In 
feeding  hogs  repeated  experlnjents  Indicate  that 
they    keep    healthy    If   constantly    supplied    with 
plently  of  mineral  matter,  but  If  this  Is  neglected 
they  become  lame  and  unthrifty.     An  even  more 
valuable  discovery  Is  that  the  liberal  feeding  of 
feeds  rich  In  mineral  elements  decreases  the  per- 
centage   of    non-breeders    and    prevents    abortion 
both  In  brood  sows  and  dairy  cows. 

Milk  contains  a  high  percentage  of  mineral 
elements    from    which    the    bones    and    teeth    are 
formed.     This   means   the   cow's   or   sow's   ration 
should    contain    these    materials    In    abundance. 
Since   the   development  of  the  dairy   cow  to  her 
present    high    production    there    has    been    some 
question  as  to  whether  the  common  feeds  supply 
her  with  sufficient  mineral   elements.     The  Ohio 
Experiment   Station   has   made   a   number  of  in- 
vestigations to  determine  whether  any  mixture  of 
feeds  will  supply  a  heavy  producing  cow  with  suf- 
ficient  mineral    matter   for   manufacturing   milk, 
growing  her  unborn  calf,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  hereself  In  a  vigorous  condition.      The  gen- 
eral conclusion   by   the  Ohio   authorities  is  that 
even   with  clover  and  alfalfa  hay,  some  calcium 

Alfalfa 


tmctlons  about  names  or  legal  phraseology.  It  Is 
not  concerned   whether  the  cessation  of   produc- 
tion Is  called  a  strike,  a  walk-out.  a  lock-out.  a 
disagreement,  or  a  series  of  holidays.     What  the 
public  wants  Is  coal,  and  It  Is  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  It;   but  It  Is  not  willing  to  pay  a 
price  that  contributes  to  profiteering,  or  to  the 
setting  of  hours  and  wages  out  of  proportion  to 
what  other  lines  of  Industry  will  warrant.     The 
present   situation   Is   a   travesty   upon  our  social 
order      The  public  is  facing  winter  weather  with 
a   12-day's   supply  of   soft    coal    and    production 
■topped  with  no  prospect  at  this  writing  of  speedy 
resumption.     There  is  an  unlimited  supply  in  the 
earth  and  plenty  of  available  labor  to  produce  It. 
but    because    the   operators    and    the   miners   are 


Federation  meeting, 
speaks  as  follows: 


"•      •      •     Mr.  Eckhardt  may  safely  be  dis- 
missed as  a  worthless  guide  to  the  business  end  of 
farming.     In  the  first  place.  It  Is  aPP"«°t  bejiad 
^ven  no  real  study  to  the  causes  of  the  fluctua- 
fions  complained  of.        He  assumed   them   to  be 
Durely  arbitrary.     Without,   however,   going  Into 
?hesef  Mr   E.  and  his  disciples  should  be  reminded 
that  cost  of  production  has  no  more  relation  to 
the  prices  of  farm  products  than  the  ebb  and  flow 
of   the   tides.     The   price  of   a   diamond   may  be 
affected  by  the  cost  of  cutting  the  stone,  and  the 
cost  of  production  no  doubt  affects  the  Price  of 
articles  of  personal  jewelry  or  decoration,  but  the 
cost  of  producing  a  hog  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  has 
absolutely  no  relation  whatever  to  or  effect  on  the 
price  m  the  markets,  which  Is  made  by  demand 


r^i^kTln    dlsag    em  n\  The  Industries  must    ^  ^e.'    If  the-f'armer  does  not  fully  understand 
deadlocked   In    disagreement  ««,.„,„  ..„    *  ,„  ».„  ,.  ,.„.„*  In  a  fool's  paradise;  and  he  has 


close  and  the  hearth  fires  go  cold.  Officials  say 
there  is  no  authority  outside  of  military  necee- 
Bity  to  operate  the  mines,  and  no  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  arbitration.  Is  our  clvlllM- 
tlon  to  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the  whims 
or  greed  of  Individuals?  Or  shall  we  adopt  such 
principles  as  will  put  the  rights  of  society  llnt. 
and  the  rlghU  of  the  Individual  second? 


this  he  Is  living  In  a  fool's  paradise;  and  he  has 
no  guide  to  his  planting  or  feeding  operations  as 
Tonras  he  imagines  with  Mr.  E.  that  his  cost  of 
production  can  at  any  time  or  p  ace  be  dlr^^^y 
reflected  In  the  price  paid  to  him.  P^ce  ."^ay 
and  does  affect  the  volume  of  VTOdncX\on.&nA  the 
volume  of  production  In  turn  Is  undoubtedly  re- 
flected m  the  price,  but  neither  are  In  any  way 
affected  by  the  cost  of  production.  And  this  is 
irue  of  almost  all  commodities,  barring  some  few 
articles  of  virtu,  in  common  use. 

Farmers,  If  what  the  writer  of  the  quotation 
says  is  true  Is  It  not  time  we  had  organization 
strong  enough  to  exercise  a  little  control  In  the 
matter'     Is  it  just  that   the  cost  of   production 

):^^r  t,,i*rrr."e°^ci"r;'orTh;p7e;;;.;o";    ^Z>\.,.  no  !„...»«  «ha,evo,  upo.  tb.  »U- 
Christmas  spirit  Is  tne  Bocieiy  lor  i  »  ^,     .         „,,„„»     t>i»    in^lc   of    the    writer   quoted    Is 

this  aoclety  Is  derived  ™  "»*  **  ^^    ^.^,^^  ,t  j^  ^  true  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 

cross  CbrUt-s  S.a«-        ^Vmost   every  one^^    .hat  ^^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^ 

,een  or    '^.^'"^^^^^^'^^^^^"Jielope,  but  perhap.    continue  to  let  the  old  conditions  continue?     Thl 
s^e    hTve    :ot    knoln   ;:::   th'e;    signify.     U    Is    the   fundamental    weakness  In    agriculture   at 


A  Worthy  Cause 


o 


NE  of  the  most  worthy  causes  which  may  en- 
eaee  the  attention  of  those  actuated  by  the 


means  that  "the  sender  has  contributed  to  the 
support  of.  this  worthy  society  and  mildly  sug- 
gests that  you  do  the  same.  Governor  Sproul  haj 
named  December  5.  «  and  7  as  days  on  which 
schools  and  churches  should  make  especial  effort 
to  contribute  In  support  of  this  work. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  control  of  this 
Blague  but  it  Is  by  no  means  under  control.  More 
prevention  Is  needed;  tho  the  ever  on-coming 
crop  of  new  cases  is  being  well  handled,  there  Is 
need  for  the  spread  of  information  as  to  how  in- 
fection may  be  prevented.  Children  must  be 
caught  how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  it  and  those 
who  have  it  must  learn  how  to  avoid  communicat- 
ing it  to  others.  This  is  a  work  of  education 
which  this  society  Is  carrying  on.  and  It  Is  de- 
-  serving  of  your  support. 

Buy  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals.     They  mav 


present  and  the  future  success  of  the  business  de 
pends  upon  finding  a  remedy  for  It 


and  clover  hay  are  rich  In  mineral  elements  and 
many  authorities  doubt  the  wisdom  of  these  con- 
clusions. 

Experienced   feeders   have  long   realized   the 
Importance  of  mineral  matter  In  the   heavy  pro- 
ducing dairy  cow's  ration,  and  urged  the  feeding 
of   roughages  containing  more   mineral  elements. 
They  know  that  weak  calves  are  frequently  the 
result  of  feeding  rations  deficient  In  mineral  ele- 
ments,  and   that   cows  fed    plenty   of  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  less  likely  to  abort;  this  Is  espec- 
ially true  when  they  are  producing  heavy  yields 
of  milk  on  rations  containing  a  large  amount  of 
protein   derived   from  certain   grain    feeds  which 
have  been  thru  various  processes  of  manufacture. 
Roughage  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  source  of 
these  mineral  elements,  and  clover  and  alfalfa  are 
richer   In   this    respect   than   other    forage   crops. 
This  suggests   feeding  more   good    roughage  and 
only    enough    grain    to   maintain    profitable   milk 
yields  or   normal   growth   of   young  animals.     U 
has  also  been  demonstrated  with   young  animals 
that    a    pound   of   protein    In    roughage    produces 
more  Increase  In  growth  than  a  pound  of  protein 
In  gram.     The  minerals  In  the  roughage  may  ex- 
plain the  fact.     Horsemen  claim  that  colts  make 
the  best  gains  and  exhibit  most  action  when  oaU 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  grain  ration.     OaU  are 
rich  In  mineral  matter,  so  perhaps  that  Is  the  rea- 
son     There  Is  evidently  no  specific  tonic  In  oats 
as  old-time  feeders  supposed.     The  beneficial  re- 
sults  seem    to    be    due    to    protein    and    mlnerau 
more  than  anything  else.    In  fact  rations  in  which 
equal  amounts  of  protein  and  mineral  matter  are 
fed    seem    to    give    equal    health,    vigor    and    ex- 
uberance of  spirit. 

American  feeders  must  devote  more  attention 
to  feeding  an  abundance  of  good  roughage  to  furn- 
ish adequate  mineral  matter  to  their  breeding 
stock  and  young  animals.  Regular  breeding  and 
steady  growth  depend  upon  an  adequate  supply  oi 
mineral  matter.  Breeding  animals  must  bave  un- 
usaul  quantities  of  mineral  matter  to  maintain 
normal  body  vigor  and  support  the  unborn  young. 
The  growing,  multiplying  cells  of  the  young  ani- 
mal's muscles,  bones  and  vital  organs  must  be  con- 
stantly supplied  with  mineral  matter  so  tM 
growth  and  vigor  may  not  cease  for  a  day^  Pr'/« 


Mineral  Matter  in  Feeding  Materials 

C*  IITABLE  roughage  rations,  rich  In  protein  to 

O  make  muscle  and  mineral  matter  to  build  bone. 

are  needed  to  make  animals  possessing  that  superb 

vigor  and  finish  necessary  to  win  blue  ribbons  at 

leading  fairs  and  live  stock  exhibitions.      Mineral    ^^^^^^^-^-^  Z\^l^\y  the  pound;  they 

matter  In  feeds  means  more  than  most  of  us  thlnk^    „„  °  J^Leiop  quality  and  finish,  and  prove  regular 

Ever  since  Henry,  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment    ^J.^;;^^^"^;^!  "i^^e  trick  can  be  turned  only 

Station,   demonstrated   years  ago  that  the  bones    J-^^^^^  /^  ^^'J^undance  of  protein  and  mineral 

of  pigs  could  be  mcrreased  In  strength  by  adding    by  '«ed«"^  «"  \  „,   ,,„,er   hay.   alfalfa   hay. 


December  6,  1919. 
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speedily    adjust  "locaf  conV.mon^Tit    ""^JSg  ?p  ^^Date       The  fl^.r.    w^vi  '^'^7"".  ^"  ^°^^  *"^"-  '^"'"^^    in  thecontTnt  wa   'r  rs^ed'^by  Thom'Lf 
being  taken  for  Kranted  that  such  a    ,...f../"l"^..\P/?..".''*l—^be  figure    waving    off    hnnter.s    and    fishermen.    Dolan.  of  n„toh   Mo.>v     La   „\^>^^^ 


there  are  now  l.-Jl  markets  and  that    an,r'n,h'  '"''",' ''"5  ^f.l''^^  ^^^  '^^    ^^  the  most  successful  drivers,  as  one    er,  because  his  work  demandQ  hi^'^;; 
the  number  has  declined  in  the  last       ''l^l^^!J^Tl^J.^""r\'L^'''(^  ''•'!"•..      «'  **>«  drawbacks  is  the  difficulty  In    ti;e  tlr  demands  his  en- 


Ime  and  attention."  so  declared 


few   years.        Most  of   these   markets    tor^rln^rni  rn?'?''    "^'^'>'-''s  — Audi-    operating  the  tractors. 

lor  General  Charles  A  Snyder  s  prom-         Mar 

tural   .section    of   eastern    Pennsylva-    nLlllHLZ^L^A    l^^lJJJJ^.^fL^.^'J.^^,    ?°"_l"'«_^»!*'?    new    truck    lands    New    a   meeting  of   the   Morristown   Farm 


are  In  small  cities  and   the   agricul-    ,-  T;"p-ro;idr'the  ^eve^tl^  f7r7he"    con;rde;::hlr'il^T.?'„°.'^^:7:°"^..*.?    B-'au^oTMarkeK^m' af'alr'/ss'i! 


nla  especially  in   the  southern  .part 


l!L'"ifr''n''"*^?    appropriations    voted    York    will    lead    all    the"  country   ex-    Service    Exchange 

Something  less  than  half  were  curb    in  isTooo  onn%^'*^h- «I^.'J  .^l-'^u^J    fKFi'°5/''*'J^?''."*'^  '"  '"?«  Pro'Juction    stated   that   ''the 

markets  and  in  the  other  markets  It  '  "    """    """-  ♦    -*         -  •  • 

was 

merch 

Ing 

Smit 

from 

the 

ization 

rles    have    t 

farmers   hav 

patronage    I 

have  had  to 

the     houskeep 


urned    up    the    fact    that  ovir  i,hi!L  .1     hospitals  and   homes  organized    in    Wayne.    Niagara    and  dividual." 

.•e    failed    to    get    regular  arfa^ai  «  i!!i*i  ^^^'/,)'*«  no  control  Ulster  Counties  and  the  time  Is  not  Young   People's    Nleht       Tn    nrHa. 

n    Industrial    towns    and  ?.sf"  f  a  dollar  of  Its  money  goes,  far    distant    when    this   state's    fruit  to  Instill  enOiusiasn.  intnTho  v" 

haul  their  produce  home.  ^iT  el«l"'   ""'V    he   asked   to  pro-  will    be    packed,    graded    and    distrl-  People     n   ^eworfandto'^Xf 

.pers_  patronizing    their  ^ "fH.^T^^Ll^ri/"''    '"^^^ ''!!-«'  ^\?^<^   lines_  that   have   made   the  them  a   little  r^e^reatSn'^th/^.i^r. 


toward  working  up  enough  business 
to  assure  the  farmers  of  business 
that  would  not  force  them  to  take 
produce  home  again.  It  is  probable 
that  some  tests  will  be  made  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State  in  a  short  time 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


proved    ofllcers. 

type  of  home  grown  seed,  and  meth- . 

ods  that  prevent  disease  and  produce    SHORT  COirPSF   TV  VAM-MTurn    a>n 
results.        Again   the  Farm    Bureaus  prii  JJr^?„5^"°^^  ^^ 

have  helped   by  showing  best  meth-  JrtMN  STATE  COLLEGE 

ods.      The  price  of  cabbage  has  just 


.000.000     periodicals' hTve    ^^^^°  <*  spectacular  rise,  'as  most  of    in'^i'eHr^.HM'Jri   2*t*°/if'"   ^^°^^    f°""® 
to  see  how  the  plan  will  wqrk.  been  distributed  by  the  Cornell  Col-    "  '^  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grower.    statP  rnii»i!I\„ni  '/** ,  *^*'nnsyl 


Farm  Publications  Widelv  Sought 

Over     3.000.000     periodicals    havt                                                                 __                        _  _         _ 
^ _^ Ivania 

Institute  Week — The  start  of  far-    l«ge  of  Agricult 
mers'     Institutesthis    week    In     four    year.        They    covered 
counties  will  furnish  some  opportun-    subjects.      The 
Ity  for  interesting  study.      The  gen-    topics  and  on  the 

eral  scheme  for  institutes  is  to  make    most  popular.    A  l>.,  ,  „.  .„,..v         ^ —  .-r«..^«.    v^^..^.     niaces     ronirt 

them   an    exchange    for   Information,    bulletins    are    In    great    demand    not  dealers    have    been    paying    150    the    course  stiiH«n»         t.  .  ^^°''^ 

and    this    year    men    will    be    Invited    only  by  the  people  but  by  the  W.  C.  Past   few   days.      Potatoes  are   going    mo  ran   ho  o«!^  was  found   that 

to  ask  what  is  on  their  minds  while    T.    U.  and   the   Y.   W.  C.  A.   Assocla-  ""t   more   rapidly   than   last   year   at    have    awllAv  u/      i'    Seventy 

the  speakers,  as  has  been  stated,  will    tions,  also  bankers'  associations.    In  11-25     a     bushel.      Wayne     countv's    years  t hi ««n       *^''     fi'  many 

talk  on   the  specialities  of  the  com-    order  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  heavy  crop  of  celery     will   put   the    coiild    nnt    tau        ^^      ,*°  u   °'® ''''° 

munity.     The  January  list  will  soon    this  free  service  of  the  college  a  new  state's  totals  In  this  crop  beyond  last    courses  nVh^n      .°"^   ?,  longer 

be  announced    and   the  plans   for  It    appropriation  must   be  made.     Even  year's  of    13.16    cars.     The   price    Is    months   tn.hK.""!.  "'*'' 

will  depend  in  a  way  on  what  trans-    the  old  lists  will  more  than  use  all  now    about     $3     per    crate.     Severe    w'l.  p    variPtl   «f      Vf    .*"/^**        ^ 

plres  in  December.  the   available    funds   and   an    emerg-  weather  has  checked  fall  plowing  and    =0  the  stiirf/nt^  subjects   Is   offered. 

Health     Councils.— Every     county    ency   appropriation    by    the   Legisla-  the  season's  crops  are  practically  all    branrh  «"  f»"r.,rjfr  k?^^L_.„  *°^ 

is  now   forming  under  State  sugges-    ture  Is  hoped  for.  *n.      There  is  an  unusual  number  of 

tion    a    health    council,    composed   of         Storage    Bill    Protests   Felt. — New  farm   auctions   advertised   and   many 

people  active  in  civic  and  other  work    York    Senators    and    representatives  farms   are    being  sold.      Fresh   dairy 

whose  function  will  be  to  co-operate    in  Congress  report  vigorous  action  on  cows    bring    $175    to    $200    each    If 

with  the  regularly  constituted  health    the  part  of  farmers  of  this  state  re-  Kood. 
authorities   either   In   the    matter  of    grarding  the  passage  of  the  proposed 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


encouraging     health    education     and  cold    storage    bill.      They    object    to 

proper   sanitation  or  in   backing,  up  limiting  the  time  of  storage,  to  ex- 

the     officials     when     quarantine     or  emption  of  apple  wastes,  chops,  skins 

other  drastic  steps  are  needed.  These  and  cores;   they  also  protest  against    In    the    number    of    students    taking 

health  councils  have  the  sanction  of  permission  to  seize  food  in  transit  on    agricultural  courses  at  the  State  Ag 

the  governor  and  it  is  believed  that  recommendation  of  employes,  that  It    ricultural  College  at  New  Brunswick. 

they  will  be  able  to  fill  a  gap  which  Is  likely  tobecome  unsound,  to  filing    There  are  22  students  enrolled  from 


branch  of  farming  he  desires. 

COMING  EVENTS 

Penna.   State   Grange,    Pittsburgh. 
Dec.  9 — 12. 

Maryland    State   Grange,   Chester- 
town,   Dec.   8 — 11. 


^?l;!^!::z^^^:°-'r.«l-<?^«-t  Fruu'^^r^.So^'j^'?.  ^"^ 


10. 

A.     V.    Poultry    A.ssociation,    New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  Jan.  26 — 31. 

lucr   will  UK  aiiic  lu  nil  a  nay  niiiirii    la  imeiy  luuetouiu  uiisuuaa,  lo  iiiinB  i  iieru  are  a  Students  enroiiea  irum    Y     Feb    9 1^               ecK.  ituaca.  N. 

has   been    noticeable   when   anything    monthly     statements,     and     to     the  this  county  in  the  short  courses,  and  '*          ' 

seriorus     turned     up     affecting     the    stamping    of    all    goods    with    "Cold  14    in    the    four-year    course.      Both                " 

health  of  a  community.  Storage,"  If  they  have  ever  been  in  the  long  and  short  courses  show  a  "^he  farmer  is  between  two  mill- 
Diphtheria  Again. — There  have  storage;  and  they  protest  the  incen-  large  post-war  attendance,  and  a  stones,  agitation  for  lower  prices  on 
been  further  spreads  of  diphtheria  sion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  profitable  season  is  anticipated.  The  'arm  products,  and  continued  high 
In  the  State.  Several  weeks  ago  list  of  commodities  covered  by  the  short  courses  were  opened  on  No-  *^ost  of  everything  el.se.  Prices  on 
this  disease  turned  up  in  a  number  bill.  All  the  leading  fruit  and  vege-  vember  17  last  and  will  be  continued  no  other  class  of  products,  no  matter 
of  mining  and  other  industrial  table  associations  of  eastern  and  until  February  20,  1910.  what  the  increase,  have  met  with 
towns,  stringent  health  measures  western  parts  of  the  state  have  sent  Turkey  Scarce  and  High. — Tur-  "'"^h  protest  as  that  which  has  come 
checked  it.  Now  it  has  been  ap-  letters  to  Washington,  inchiding  the  keys  for  Thanksgiving  were  not  so  '""om  the  public  where  farm  products 
pearing  In  rural  communities  and  the  Canner's  Association  and  the  claim  plentiful  in  the  foods  shops,  and  the  are  concerned.  The  farmer  is  ex- 
State  authorities  are  calling  upon  that  the  bill  is  pernicious  by  so  many  poultry  dealers  found  that  thev  were  Pe^'ted  to  meet  this  demand  for  lower 
the  medical  men  to  enforce  isolation,  authorities  is  waking  the  Congress-  compelled  to  fix  a  price  as  high  as  prices  on  farm  products  in  the  face 
This  is  the  only  serious  health  oc-  men  to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  65  cenU  per  pound  for  this  kind  of  of  increased  cost  of  labor,  money, 
currence  this  year,  the  State  having  Bee  Keepers  Ask  Protection. — The  holiday  fowl,  that  is  the  highest  and  practically  everything  else.  The 
escaped   influenza.                                         Onondago  County    Bee    Keepers'    As-  grade,    while    for    the    second     they  only  way  to  do  this  Is  to  keep  down 

The  Telephone  Ruling. — The  order    sociation  will  ask  the  new  legislature  made    a    price    about    60    cents    per  Production  costs, 

of    the    Public    Service    Commission     for   a   law   to  prevent   the  spread   of  pound.        Owing     to    the     fact    that 

that   the  Bell   Telephone  Co.,   return    epidemics  among  bee  colonies  by  re-  there  had  been  but  little  demand  for  Since   John    Barleycorn    went   out. 

to   the   rates    which    the   State   fixed    quiring   all    owners    to    register    the  frozen  or  cold  storage  poultry  in  var-  failing   to   mind    your  own    business 

In    1917    and    that   It  operate   under    number  and   location  of  all 'swarms  lous    parts   of   the   state,    very    little  has  been  the  source  of  99  per  cent  of 

them   until    April,    is   nothing    more    so   that   inspection   may  be   made  to  of  it  was  in  stock  in  the  markets  and  all  the  misery  In  the  world. 
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Make  Your  Christmas  Candy 
at  Home  with  Karo 

THE  variety  of  wholesome  candies  so 
easily  made  at  home  with  Karo  syrup 
gives  a  really  intelligent  solution  of  the 
Christmas  candy  problems. 
Its  lots  of  fun  for  the  children  themselves 
to  make  it  and  Karo  always  insures  success. 

Christmas  candies  cost  more  than  ever  this 
year.  Karo  candies  are  as  good  as  can  be 
bought  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  good 
store  candy. 

The  Most  Delicious  Caramels 
You  Ever  Tasted 

KARO  CARAMELS 

X    cup  Granulated  Sugar       1/4  cup  Vinegar 


X    cup  Karo 
V4  cup  Water 


2    tablespoons  Mazola 
I    teaspoon  Vanilla 


Boil  the  sugar,  Karo,  water  and  vinegar  six 
minutes,  and  add  the  Mazola.  Cook  till  it  forms 
a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire,  and 
stir  in  the  vanilla.  If  preferred,  one-half  cup  of 
candied  cherries,  cut  in  halves,  may  be  added. 
After  heating  thoroughly,  turn  into  tins  well  oiled 
with  Mazola.  Mark  in  squares  when  cool,  and 
cut  when  cold.  Wrap  each  cube  in  waxed  paper. 


CDI7I7  Beautifully  illustrated  Com  Products  Cook 
r  MS  f-'^'  Book  of  64  pages  containing  more  than  a 
hundred  valuable  recipes  for  candies  of  all  kinds,  cakes 
and  pastry  of  every  variety,  sauces,  and  salad  dressmgs. 
All  recipes  originated  by  leading  professional  cooks 
and  endorsed  by  Domestic  Science  Experts.  Every 
housewife  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book— sent 
free.  WRITE  TODAY.  Com  Products  ReSmng  Co., 
Dept.  31,  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 
FEEDS 


(Continued  from  page   2.) 


process)  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
these  fertilizing  constituents  con- 
tained in  1  ton  of  4-1.5-1  fertilizer. 
The  nitrogen  and  ash  voided  when  1 
ton  of  choice  cottonseed  meal  is  fed 
equals  that  contained  in  1  ton  of 
5-2-  1.5  fertilizer.  In  view  of  these 
facts  It  is  not  strange  that  cotton- 
seed meal  has  sometimes  been  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  soil  as  a  ferti- 
lizer and,  moreover,  that  the  fertil- 
ity value  of  a  -feed  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  Its  economy  as  a 
part  of  the  grain  mixture. 

Every  dairyman  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  reducing  the  cost  of  milk 
production.  This  most  worthy  ob- 
ject can  be  attained  by  feeding  the 
dairy  herd  a  liberal  allowance  of  a 
balanced  concentrate  mixture  which 
is  palatable,  bulky,  has  variety,  has 
a  beneficial  action  on  the  digestive 
tract  and  is  economical  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  per  pound  of  di- 
gestible true  protein,  cost  per  therm 
of  net  energy  and  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer. 


Cost 
Per  Ton 


(80.00 
70.00 
50.00 


Cost  Lb. 
Protein 
(Cents) 

Barley 

50.0 
43.8 
31.4 


Cost 
Therm 
Energy 
(Cents) 


4.4 

S.8 


Buckwheat  Middlings 


70.00 
50.00 


16.6 

11.8 


4.7 
3.1 


Cottonseed  Meal— Choice 


90.00 
80.00 
70.00 


13.0 
11.4 
10.0 


4.8 
4.3 
3.8 


Cottonseed  Meal — Prime 


80.00 
70.00 
60.00 


80.00 
70.00 
60.00 
50.00 


60.00 
50.00 
40.00 


70.00 
60.00 
50.00 


80.00 
70.00 
60.00 
50.00 


80.00 
70.00 
60.00 
60.00 


12.6 

11.1 

9.1 


Com  Meal 


61.5 
53.8 
46.0 
38.2 


Com  and  Cob  Meal 


50.0 
41.5 
33.0 


Oluten-feed 

17.6 
15.0 
12.5 

Olaten-meal 

14.3 

12.6 

10.7 

S.f 

Hominy-feed 

57.1 
50.0 
42.9 
35.7 


Decehiber  6,  i91«.' 
Molasses — Com  or  Blackstrap 


60.00 
50.00 
40.00 


60.00 
50.00 
40.00 


50.00 
40.00 


Oats 

33.3 

27.8 
22.2 

Rye  Bran 

22.6 
18.0 


5.6 
4.5 
3.6 


4.4 
3.6 

2.8 


3.2 
2.6 


Soybean  Meal-fat  Extracted 


100.00 

80.00 
70.00 


90.00 
80.00 
70.00 
60.00 


60.00 
50.00 
40.00 


4.3 
3.6 

2.8 


4.5 
3.9 
3.3 
2.7 


4.1 
3.5 
2.9 


4.3 
3.7 
3.1 


4.8 
4.2 
3.6 
3.0 


4.9 
4.3 
3.7 
3.1 


Linseed  Meal— Old  Process 


90.00 
80.00 
70.00 
60.00 


15.5 
13.8 
12.1 
10.4 


6.1 
4.5 
3.9 
3.3 


Linseed  Meal— New  Process 


90.00 
80.00 
70.00 
60.00 


14.5 

12.9 

11.3 

9.7 


6.3 
4.7 
4.1 
3.5 


13.5 

10.8 

9.4 

Wheat 

56.3 
50.0 
43.7 
37.4 

Wheat  Bran 

27.3 
22.7 
18.2 


5.0 
4.0 
3.5 


5.0 
4.4 
3.8 
3.2 


5.7 
4.7 
3.7 


Wheat  Middlings — Standard 


70.00 
60.00 
50.00 


29.2 
25.0 
20.8 


6.0 
5.1 

4.2 


Wheat  Middling*— Flour 


80.00 
70.00 
60.00 


29.0 
24.0 
21.4 


5.3 
4.6 
3.9 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  NEW  MOTOE 
LAW 


In  view  of  the  drastic  changes 
made  in  the  new  automboile  code, 
applicants  for  licenses  for  the  year 
1920  are  already  beginning  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  these  and  the 
State  Highway  Department  Is  dally 
being  Importuned  to  place  construc- 
tions on  the  various  provisions. 

The    new    act    requires    from   the 
license  applicant   comprehensive  in- 
formation concerning  the  head-light 
section  of  the  act  and  it  is  the  In- 
tention   to    refuse    the    Issuance   of 
licenses  until  this  Is  compiled  with 
and    all   faulty    headlights    are   cor- 
rected.    This    section    provides   that 
every  motor  vehicle  shall   from  one 
hour  after  sunset  until  one  hour  be- 
fore  sunrise  or   whenever   It  Is  Im- 
possible to  see  clearly  for  a  distance 
of  200  feet  show  at  least  two  llghU 
of  approximately  equal  power  on  the 
front  that  shall  be  clearly  visible  for 
a  distance  of  200  feet.   Every  vehicle 
equipped    with     and    using    electric 
light  of  more  than  four  candlepower 
shall  be  equipped  with  some  practic- 
al and  efflclent  devices  whereby  the 
forward   lights   may    be   dimmed   or 
lessened  at   will   bo  that   the  reflec- 
tion   therefrom    will    not    Interfere 
with  or  blind  the  vision  of  the  driver 
of    an    approaching    vehicle    and    It 
shall   be  the   duty  of  very  operator 
to  apply  such  dimmer.     One  red  tall 
light  must  be  used  whether  the  ma- 
chine Is  In   motion  or  not  and  this 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  clearly  Il- 
luminate   the   registration    plate   on 
the  rear  of  each  vehicle. 

Applicants  must  be  more  than  16 
years  of  age  and  shall  be  both  men- 
tally and  physically  qualified  and  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  registered 
owner  to  notify  the  State  Highway 
Department  of  any  change  in  his 
residence,  within  one  week  after 
such  change  is  made.  Registration 
plates  must  be  rigidly  attached  to 
the  vehicle  so  that  they  cannot 
swing  or  oscillate,  the  one  on  tne 
front    and    the    other    on    the    rear. 


OeiSMnber  6,  1919. 

They  shall  be  parallel  to  the  axles  at 
all  times  and  they  shall  not  be  un- 
derneath any  part  of  the  body  more 
than  12  Inches  from  the  rear  end 
thereof,  nor  shall  they  be  obscured, 
bent,  altered  or  defaced  and  must  be 
clearly  legible.  In  the  event  of  loss 
or  defacement  the  owner  shall  with- 
in '48  hours  after  loss  apply  for  new 
plates. 

Any  person  who  has  lost  the  use 
of  one  or  both  hands  or  one  or  both 
feet  or  whose  eyesight  is  .so  impaired 
that  with  the  aid  of  glasses  he  can- 
not distinguish  substantial  objects 
clearly  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  or 
who  shall  have  less  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  normal  vision  or  less  than  2 
per  centum  of  normal  hearing,  shall 
be  considered  physically  Incapaci- 
tated. 

No  person  shall  operate  a  vehicle 
while  under  the  Inflence  of  liquor  or 
any  narcotic  or  habit  forming  drug 
and  In  the  event  of  accident  the 
driver  shall  stop  and  render  such  as- 
sistance as  necessary  and  upon  re- 
quest shall  give  his  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Injured  person.  No 
motor  vehicle  of  any  description 
shall  be  used  or  operated  on  the 
public  highways  unless  the  engine 
be  muffled  so  that  explosions  there- 
of shall  not  constitute  a  nuisance  to 
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The  Reliable's  Low  Speed  Engine  Makes 
Easy  Work  of  Your  Ensilage  Cutting 


^i 


Running  big,  thick,  hard 
stalks  through  your  ensilage 
cutter,  for  cattle  feed,  requires 
just  the  strong,  steady  belt 
power  that  the  Reliable  Trac- 
tor's 2  cylinder  LOW  SPEED 
ENGINE  always  gives. 
This  heavy-duty  engine  fur- 
nishes a  steady  flow  of  strong 
power  which  keeps  your 
cutter's  knives  working  at 
uniform  speed — cutting  your 
stalks  clean  instead  of  break- 
ing them — and  reducing  the 
friction  which   causes   wear. 

The  Reliable's  permanently  fast- 
ened eighteen-inch  clutch  pulley  is 
placed  on  the  right  side— has  plenty 
of  clearance  over  the  front  wheel — 
and  runs  on  the  power  shaft— mak- 


ing it  easy  to  back  the  tractor  into 
place  for  belt  work.  No  need  to 
jack  up  the  tractor  or  put  on  any 
attachments.  Merely  place  the  belt 
on  the  pulley — pull  the  clutch — 
and  it  is  ready  for  hard  work. 

With  the  large  pulley  and  LOW 
SPEED  ENGINE,  the  Reliable 
Tractor's  engine  will  give  a  stronger 
andmoredirect  power  and  continue 
to  run  longer,  with  strain,  than  an 
equally-rated  high  speed  engine. 
This  combination,  by  making 
shorter  belt  connections  possible 
does  away  with  the  need  of  a  long, 
expensive  belt.  Lastly,  this  pulley 
is  operated  by  the  Lassar  friction 
clutch,  which  gives  easy  and  posi- 
tive engagement,  and  picks  up  the 
load  without  placing  undue  strain 
upon  your  machinery.  It's  a  soimd 
farm  investment. 


•^•f 


Reliable  Tractor  &  Engine  Company 

106  Spring  Lane  St  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


^ 
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npHE  Reliable  Tractor  •im- 
•*•  pie  and  accessible,  two- 
cylinder  LOW  SPEED  hori- 
xontal  kerosene  engine.  Cyl- 
inders cast  enbloc  — set  side 
by  side— made  of  special  gray 
Iron;  walls,  ii  in.  thick;  water 
Jacket,  IH  In.  thick.  Bore,  six 
inehes; stroke,  fullicven  inch- 
es. Valves  in  head  give  full- 
powered  explosions.  Drop 
forged  crankshaft, connecting 
rod,  and  camshaft  give  exees- 
■Ive  strength.  Three  %  inch 
kerosene-tight  piston  rings 
prevent  loss  of  power.  Solid 
phosphorousbronzebushings, 
and  babbit  bearings.  Six-feed 
mechanicaloiler assures  posi- 
tive lubrication.  Dixie  water, 
dust,  oil  proof  high  tension 
magneto  with  impulse  start- 
er. Built  in  Reliable  factory 
under  rigid  inspeetion  and 
micrometer  accuracx. 
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Eis  First  Catch 

the  public  and  no  muffler  cut  out 
■hall  be  used  on  any  public  highway 
In  any  city,  borough  or  Incorporated 
town.  No  operator  who  meets  or 
OTcrtakes  a  street  passenger  car  that 
has  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing on  or  discharging  passengers 
ihall  pass  said  car  on  the  side  on 
which  the  passengers  get  on  or  off 
until  the  car  has  started  and  until 
»ny  passengers  who  may  have  alight- 
ed shall  have  reached  the  side  of  the 
highway. 

In  any  proceeding  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  act  or  for  damages  grow- 
ing out  of  these  or  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  the  registration  num- 
ber displayed  on  such  vehicle  shall 
b«  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
owner  of  such  vehicle  was  then 
operating  the  same. 

Violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
wt  shall  be  classed  as  a  misdemeanor 
»nd  punishable  by  such  penalties  as 
already  provided  for. — Pennsylvania 
Progress. 
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Sond  for  Our  CataJog 

««</  Tractor  Farm  Servic* 

Blank  Beforo  You  Decide 


Reliable  Tractor 

Fills  Every  larm  Need 


There  were  75,125  unlicensed  dogs 
•"lied  by  officers  In  Pennsylvania 
during  the  year  1918.  Number  of 
*og8  licensed  was  362,249, 


,    Every  rat  costs  the  farmer  at  least 
•wo  dollars  per  year  to  board. 


A  Roof  That  Resists  Rust! 

Deli«3  the  weather,  "nttt'da  no  paint." 
lasts  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 
When   you  biiilfl.   or  re-shcatho   use 

HAMPTON   METAL 

An  indestrurtshle,  corrojloti-rf-  ■  <.:  r  "al.  with  a 
s'lrfaff  >"U  d<  u't  bmve  to  fii.r   '■  ■.■.ti*r  i«,iint. 

Ifaiuiii<-n    MftAl.    our    exclu.n.  i^arrie^    our 

^uurantre   st   rn>r*«enle<l   «ir    ■  Line    uae 

l.rMes  It   the  most  eoduriiu    t  tt   made. 

MA.MPTON  SHFATHl  .1.    .;  .ILS: 
<lap-bo«ril.     flain     Brlrk    Sidinc.     It'tX  •  f  arc    Stone. 
ItTkfice  I  rif*.  Tbree-incb  Jiesdcd,  Corrucated.  H. 
in.    Slid   2H   in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFIVG  STYLES: 
Prrmsd  Sianilinn  .Seam.  I(.  I]  Cay  R.«iftnri.  2  V. 
<_rii.,,..  ^^  V  tt..„i|,  r.rni„u..|  V,  in  anil  24  In. 
The  llunnton  Brand  la  on  txtn  »h«4. 
Nails  and  lead  wai>h)<n  rurnl>heil.  Iiellvfrr  |>repald 
\n  man-rt  11.  R.  Si.ition.  Shi.  meins  made  twemy- 
f"Ur  h"UrM  stter  rfneipt  cf  (•nlir 

Fr«e  illtislrated  booklet,  styles  and  prices. 

We  ar.>  manurariiirpr^;  dcalin,-  dimt  with  u»  }ou 
«>e  time  ami  m<inp>. 

Sciid    M    draniru    marked    with    sItm    of    biilldinf. 
PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Manufaitimrt  of  Hhixt  Ip.r.  St.'rl  and  Il«nipt<.n 
Mital  lluildinv  .Malarial.  I'rnoi'  Mrtal  i'ciliru" 
('•■rnlrv*.  i't'diin<'riljt.  frni*.  (;titt4'n  and  ('"ndii'tiT 
l'll««.  OmnriK'ntal  Mniildini;.  Kipandcd  Mi-lal  Ijtij. 
•■|'.n"i"  Shn<  r.itli.  Mrtal  Puhcrt  I'iiies  and  other 
I*rc.*s*-d  Metal  S|K^taItit-t 
Ottleea  A  Factory.  2500-SO  Wharton  St..  Philadtlshia. 


GOOD  USED  CARS 

"C'VEKY  one  is  a  bargain — not  in  the  sen.sc  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing — but  a  real  opportunity 
of  securing  a  g(K)d  car  at  a  great  saving. 

We   are    not    .second-hand    dealers.      Each    of    the 
following  cars  has  been  traded  in  for  Stearns: 


Stearns 
Maxwell 


Oakland 
Davis 


All  late  models  and  in  good  condition. 

MANYPENNY-SCOTT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

910  N.  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Spend 

a  cent 

before 

You 

Skip 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  jKistal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  wil'  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  We  need  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Tho*a  d«(iring  to  ship  *(  once  can  do  (o  la  con.-^ 

ndenc*.    W«  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 

atwrtmanti.    Our  33  years  experience  la  your 

protection. 

Pma  ■■«  wring  hi(h  nght 

now    Thk  m—m  tin  can  pay 

ytn    man   Otm    evtr    btfora  i 

Ship  innnadiatcly  or  .MOd   rorl 

prtcalin.   Actqiilckt  [ 

N.S6bcl.Inc. 

22  West  7721  SI 
k  Depll6-Ngvjfork 


Vemisylvania  Farmer 


Providing  for 

the  Season 

When  Pasture 

Does  Not  Grow 


y   price:    ^ 

LIST 

FREE 

UI^ITE 
V  TODAY  y. 
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NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN'S  CON- 
VENTION 


We  iKTi*  ^.Te  ehUUBWrta  If"!";, 
dlatelr  to  All  orders  We  will  W 
itinre  lll>»T«l  th»«  twual  to  fi 
tbeca.     Ruali  Tou»  Pel«»  »»  "»• 

WRITE  TODAY  I 

irlcea    we    m—maA    foe    youri 


'>^#^  L.BrietncrGSon^l 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 


lU  HAW  tXR  SHIPPER- 
'S want  your  raw  f  ura.  I^]t 
TOOT  own  aeenrtmeot  on  thrtn 
and  mail  oa  a  copy.  If  we  ean- 
r  't  net  yoo  more  than  foo  ex- 
ert, wt  will  retm  aiefn  to 
JS;  expr«a  pald^  Our  Prtee 
Uat  la  rours  (or  the  asking. 

^Milt«iSchretb€r  &Co. 


'OiftW 

Vita* 

Stth 


SAW  mas 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


^C  RAY  MOWE^ 

Do  your  furs  bring  you  as  much 
mofiey  as  yoa  want  «h  cm  to!  Are 
you  cllsappointed  when  you  get 
your  checVf  It  will  pay  you  to 
ship  your  full  cotlectiorj  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  orders  which 
must  be  filled  quicllylwill  pay 
the  highest  pricei.  Also  an  extra 
additional  5<  on  all  shirmenti 
over  »I00.  Check  will  he  sent  the 
same  day  shipment  arrive?. 
<?end  shipment  no" 


5% 
BEN  CDRN^ 


5^ 


FREE     INFORMATION 


l.sr.tit  returns  on  your 
■mail  ratrh  of  furs  We 
are  tanners  and  manu- 
ifarturers  of  cattle  and 
h'>rse  hides  f"r  coau. 
r'^he*.  rii!(  and  mittens. 
Indies  Kurs  from  ooon, 
Dff'^'um.  f"i.  niiiMkrat* 
tnUik.  CM. IP.  l>a.!/fr?. 
*iml[  and  rnlihlts.  Tsx- 
r'i  on  de*'r 
I  u-s   Tell   us 

,  'ur  \i'n  hue 

tt„  .  ...   .....  :i:it»*T  l'ill> 


W.  W.  WEAVER,  Cuatom  Tanner,  Reading.  Mich 


Nothing   comes    quite   so   near    to 
turning    December    conditions    into 
June  for  cattle  and  sheep  as  the  silo. 
It  is  the  best  substitute  for  pasture 
grasses     yet     devised.       Cattle     and 
sheep  with  their  great  capacity  for 
handling  large   quantities  ot  coarea 
bulky    feeds    and    a   correspondingly 
insatiable   appetite    for    fresh    green 
forage  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
digestive  systems  derive  the  greatest 
benefit   alike   from   the  pasture   and 
the  silo.  Pasture  furnishes  the  Ideal 
feed,  the  basis  of  the  most  economic- 
al and  efficient  rations  for  producing 
growth,  milk  or  fat,  or  for  putting 
weak,  emaciated  animals  Into  strong 
thrifty  condition.    Silage  approaches 
closely  to  this  universal  summer  feed 
in    economy   and   efficiency    and    has 
the  additional  value  of  accurate  sup- 
ply predictions.     The  man  who  has 
a    silo    full    of    succulent    feed,    and 
twenty  cows,  can  make  a  pretty  close 
estimate  of  how  long  it  will  last. 

Every  man  who  feeds  silage 
should.  If  possible,  feed  with  the 
silage  some  leguminous  hay,  such  as 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  A  groat  many 
have  fed  silage  alone  because  they 
did  not  have  hay.  However,  better 
results  can  be  had  when  hay  Is  fed 
along  with  the  silage.  When  an  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  feed  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay  along  with  silage  It  may  some- 
times seem  a  little  expensive,  but 
when  we  can  grow  such  crops  we  not 
only  produce  an  abundant  supply  of 
manure,  but  thes*  crops  help  ma- 
terially in  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  where 
they  are  grown. 

Silage  and  clover  or   alfalfa   hay, 
when  fed  together  with  some  grain, 
make  a  much  better  quality  of  man- 
ure than  when  corn  fodder,  timothy 
hay    and    grain    are    the    prinicpal 
feeds.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  manure 
has  some  value,   but  since  no   farm 
produces  enough  manure  to  cover  ev- 
ery field,  it  is  to  every  farmer's  in- 
terest   to    improve    the    quality,    es- 
pecially   if    it    can    be    done    by    a 
better    and    more    profitable    system 
of    feeding.         Silage    f coders    argue 
that   since    they    save   ne.irly   aU   of 
the  corn  plant  when  it  is  made  Into 
silage  they  have  a  great  quantity  of 
feed.  The  silage  being  very  palatable 


the  animals  eat  more  than  they  do 
when  silage  does  not  form  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  ration.  This  means 
an  increased  amount  of  manure.  The 
best  feeders  find  that  it  pays  well  to 
feed  silage  along  with  clover  and  al- 
falfa hay  and  some  concentrate  rich 
in  protein.  This  not  only  improves 
the  ration,  but  it  provides  for  a  soil- 
building  crop  rotation,  thus  increas- 
ing the  amount  and  value  of  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm  and  in- 
suring a  greater  return  of  crop  resi- 
due to  the  soil. 

Many  farmers  who  are  in  doubt 
about  the  economy  of  erecting  a  silo 
will  find  the  feeding  of  silage  and 
selling  of  hay  the  most  practicable 
solution  of  the  problem.  With  a 
good  silo  and  plenty  of  oat  straw 
and  other  roughage  it  is  possible  to 
carry  stock  thru  the  winter  in  fairly 
good  condition  with  a  small  amount 
of  hay.  The  soiling  of  hay  and  feed- 
ing of  silage  is  one  way  of  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility  on  farms  where  the 
soil  is  better  adapted  to  grass  than 
to  other  cash  crops. 

The  practice  of  feeding  silage  on 
the  beef-breeding  farm  has  come  to 
stay.  Practical  feeders,  experienced 
with  crops  and  cattle,  have  tried  it 
and  found  it  profitable. 

New  silos  are  going  up  each  year 
on    farms    of    the    most    prominent 
breeders.      They    are   eager   to   keep 
their    cattle   thruout    the    winter   in 
the  sappy,  sleek,   vigorous  condition 
that  accompanies  the  use  of  this  suc- 
culent  feed.     To  the  eye  silage   ap- 
pears  to   have  a   better   effect   than 
grain,  and  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
cattle   it  contributes  much   more   to 
health  and  vitality.     And  as  a  fuda- 
mental   factor.   It   materially  reduces 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  herd  and 
brings    the    full   measure   of   returns 
from  the  land  and  the  corn  crop.  So 
whether  you  aim  to  surround   your 
cattle    with   the  very   best    kinds  of 
feed  this  country   affords,   and   thus 
secure  the   greatest   possible  success 
as  a  breeder,  or  to  make  your  farm 
sustain  the  greatest  number  of  cattle 
per    acre   and    have    them    make   the 
most   from   your   corn   crop,   the  silo 
meets  your  demands.     Many  farmers 
are  turning  their  attention  anew  to 
raising    beef    by    the    silo    method. 


How  to  improve  the  quality  of 
dairy  products,  cost  of  production 
the  accredited  herd  plan  and  feeding 
stuffs  regulation  were  among  the 
problems  that  received  special  atten- 
tion at  the  43rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  gtate  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, which  was  held  in  Jordan 
Hall  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Nov.    18-20,   1919. 

In  his  opening  remarks  President 
H.  C.  Troy  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  dairying  in  the  state,  and  said  he 
believed  that  a  saner  aud  more  sym- 
pathetic attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers  will  make  the  dairy  busi- 
ness safe  for  the  future. 

In  proof  of  the  need  of  laying 
great  emphasis  upon  the  dairy  indus- 
try. Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Charles  S.  Wilson  said  that  last  year 
the  value  of  our  dairy  products  was 
estimated  at  over  $298,000,000,  rep- 
resenting one-fourth  the  value  of  all 
the  agricultural  products  of  the 
state. 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  dairy  products, 
Commissioner  Wilson  presented  fig- 
ures showing  that  75  percent  of  the 
shipments  of  milk  to  New  York  City 
in  1884  were  adulterated  either  by 
the  addition  of  water  or  by  skim- 
ming. A  contrast  of  present  condi- 
tions with  those  of  earlier  days  is  as- 
tounding. Last  year,  of  the  milk 
shipped  from  upstate  into  New  York 
City,  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent, showed  even  a  trace  of  adulter- 
ation, and  this  percentage  is  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  more  than  100.- 
000  lots  of  milk  examined.  This  is 
assurance  to  the  consumer  that  the 
adulteration  of  milk  offered  or  ex- 
posed for  sale  within  the  state  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  that 
he  enjoys  a  maximum  degree  of  pro- 
tection. 

"During  the  early  days  of  the  de- 
partment, the  milk  supply  for  New- 
York  City  was  very  much  less  than 
at  present  and  was  confined  in  the 
main  to  the  summer  months.  Much 
of  the  milk  at  this  time  was  made 
Into  butter  and  cheese  and  It  was 
not  BO  many  years  ago  that  New 
York  boasted  of  manufacturing  more 
butter  and  cheese  than  all  the  other 
states  in  the  Union. 

"With  the  increase  in  population 
of  the  cities  from  year  to  year,  there 
came  an  increased  demand  for  liquid 
milk  to  supply  these  cities  with  this 
most  important  food  product.  Gradu- 
ally the  area  supplying  New  York 
City  has  been  extended  farther  and 
farther  up-state  until  It  now  goes 
for  its  supply  to  these  counties  farth- 
est from  New  York  in  some  cases 
nearly  500  miles — and  there  has  been 
consequent  reversal  from  dairying  to 
ail  year  round  dairying,  to  meet  the 
demands  for  continuous  supply  of 
milk  throughout  the  year  for  city 
consi.mptlon. 

•No   period  of   the  dairy  Industry 
has  been   fraught  with  such  monot- 
onous   problems   as    the    past   years. 
The  organization   of   the   dairymen's 
League  including  in  its  membership 
nearly   70,000  dairymen,   with  head- 
quarters   established    in    New    York 
City,  acting  as  a  selling  agency  for 
a  large  part  of  the  milk  produced  in 
this   state;    an   organization    of  dls^ 
triubtors   known    as    the  New   York 
Milk  Conference  Board,  Including  i" 
Its  membership  nearly  all  the  larg 
distributors  In  the  different  cities  « 
the    state;    the   closing   and    tearing 
down  of  many  cheese  and  butter  i 
lories  and  the  diverting  of  the  "  ' 
into  other  channels  to  meet  the  m 
creased  demand  for  liquid  milk 
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WITTE 

DRAG  SAW 


C*«  tmtemt 
Drag  Saw  Priomm 


Direct     ^^m/ 
From  Factory  vt^ j^^ 

A  complete  power  plant  for  log 
sawing  or  ice  flawing^.  Arm  Swing 
leverage  and  latest  improvements. 

Simple,  safe,  easy  to  operate.  Engine  easy 
to  handle.  Saw  stays  idle  until  you  push  the 
clutch  lever.  Start  slow  or  fast.  AdjusUble 
Btrokeon  saw- 180  strokes  B  minute.  Goes 
anywhere.  Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Write 
for  description  and  lat<.-it  prices.  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WOKKS 

i?.V.'  S"*'?"*  /.!:•••  Itansaa  City,  M.. 

i04<.  gmplf  Bldg.,  Piltaburgli,  Pa. 


UsG  Your  Auto! 
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loHiNovouR  resD 

PILL  veUM  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOO 
■  HKLL  YOUR  CONN 
'  PUMF  YOUn  WATCR 
■LKVATK  YOUR  CRAIN^ 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Can  be  QMd  with  Ford,  Overland.  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  4Mcmn  and  Fordson  Tr&rtor.  Your  auto- 
mobile  has  a  powerful  engine— it  « ill  outlaat  the  car 
and  yoo  niisht  ai  well  save  your  mout  y  and  uso  it  to 
do  all  your  rarm  work.  Mo  wear  on  tirea  or  trane- 
mlaalon.  Hooki  op  in  3  niinuti-a.  No  pennaoeot 
■ttacnmcnt  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  anstoe.  ^ 
Friction  Clulah^ulleyon  end  of  ahaft.  WardGover* 
Dor.run  by  fan  bclt.ffives  pcrfert  control.  Money  back 
it  not  aatlaflcd.    Ask  fur  nrrular  and  apeciul  i>rice. 

WMIMFfl.CO.,      2060NSL,LiMoln,lek. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Koman,  jfuarantef  lln^  lon'rsi 
prices  in  the  i-ountry  fi.r  a  good,  fir^l 
';»>»■  relishle.  used  car.  Vmi  net  lii-re 
what  you  want  and  when  vou  huv 
from  us  you  are  sure  that  tlie  r.ir  yoii 
.-et    IS    right. 

Our  slock  is  no«-  coiuj.lele.  erery 
make  kuawn  in  191918  17   Mc«le!s. 

1 OOO  Autos  $300  up 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR 
CATALOG  A 

It  in  full  of  Tslushle  infnruiation 
for  the  man  who  ex|>ecl«  to  hay  a  car 
and    want',    to    >.ivi     real    nionev 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N    BROAD  ST ,  PHIUOELPHU 


This  Feeder  Prevents  Waste 

You    ran    market    tin- price    hi>t'»    in    a    «ti<<rtrr 
time  on  leu  teed  wiUi  the  IILI  -HAK  wlf  feed 
rr     The  aglutnri  hring   down  feed  Jun   a<  the 
ti<>(  ran  eat  It 

Individual  adJuMeri  in»ure  the  proiier  flow  of 
anr  feed  u«ed  -coirie  or  (Inc  Tlirre  lilnii  allow 
tarirtv  In  the  ration.  Trounhi  hunt  iu>  that  It's 
impoMihle  to  rat  with  foot  In  the  feed— no  con- 
tamination—no  dramlnii  feed  out.     The 

BLU-BAR  """^ 

U  now  nailnif   ftni 
and    tinK"    for   hun- 
dreds    uf     farmer])    ' 
Built    in  tlirt^  h\/ 
r^    for     40    to     200 
bogs  and    rarii 

tiiiM  iBt^v  For  the 
iTh'e  .\  i-ikUl  will 
brlDC   you   full    m 

(>riii<«ti<>ti 

The  Biu-Bar  Mf( 

0<pt.    E 
SYCAMORE.    OHIO 


Clips  a  Cow  in  5  Minutes 

Tints  ahit  the  ."ilcwart  No  I  Cliii  ,11],  Ml^hioi- 
will  i|i>  iiip  till'  flanks  and  uddrr^  ol  a  i-ow  hi  n>c 
mlniit'.^  IKi  It  c»er>  Ihrw  or  f"ur  wi-eks  and  \oii 
can  «ii*  off  the  i>srt«  in  a  jnr>  licforc  inilkini.- 
Tti.M  ii.cre  IH  no  dirt  aiol  fljih  fallliu'  Int..  the  milk 
Till*  Mia.-hinc  clips  lior«4'«  alw»  Machine  comi.lcte. 
only  fli7'  St  <..ur  (h«l.i'«  .r  m  ii.l  «j  and  |a\  lial 
all!-,-  itn  arrival. 

CHICAGO    FLEXIBLE    SHAFT    COMPANY 
Dtal.   A   149.   17th   St.  and   Central   Ave..  Chicago.   III. 


Save  Money,  Grind  Yonr  Own  Feed 

With  Ihc  STAR  SWF.f  P  CKINI.ER 
-.-It  arinds  com  and  «niall  grains  [mt- 
fectir  lloTt*  of  Bfl!  power  Cnpnrtiy 
worhmanshtp  hjllynuarantird  Take, 
only  a  sroaUlnvcitmcnl  You  buy  dl- 
reclly  from  the  factory  and  pay  only 
one  iniall  praflt.  Wrllcfotbooklctaad 

ptkc.    THE  PERRY  MFC.  CO. 
aJcflSt.,  Nrw  LciiaittoB.  Okie 


pit.v  consumption,  and  for  conrlensed 
anil  powdered  milk;  flie  invention 
and  development  of  powdered  milk; 
llu'  new  law  soekinp  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  from  the  dairy  lierds  of 
the  state;  tiie  present  day  teaciiings 
of  Dr.  E.  V.  Mcriillom  on  the  teal 
food  value  of  milk,  and  the  change 
in  paying  for  milk  and  cream  from 
the  flat  basis  by  weight  or  measure 
to  I  ho  butter-fat  basis,  which  is  not 
vory  generally  in  uso — all  these  have 
been  marked  changes,  each  of  which 
has  shed  a  new  light  on  dairying  and 
it  is  believed  has  given  greater  con- 
fidence to  those  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture  as  a  profes- 
sion." 

"Production  and  Distribution  of 
Market  Milk"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  William  E.  Dana,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  .State  Coun- 
cil Farms  and  Markets.  "When  you 
consider  that  there  are  $2."?  1.S43.400 
invested  in  the  dairy  farms  and  cat- 
tle of  the  state,  its  relation  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  evident  and  any  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
subject  that  does  not  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  on  our  dairy 
farms  is  extremely  unwise.  Fair  and 
just  treatment  must  be  given  to  the 
men  who  have  invested  millions  of  ; 
dollars  in  the  manufacture,  process- 
ing and  distribution  of  milk.  ! 

"There  are  two  markets  for  milk, 
they  can  be  distinguished  as  the  flui<l 
:  and    manufactured.      The    fluid  milk 
j  market    takes    2,341.401.288    pounds  j 

and  the  manufactured  2. 095. S.*!!. 125 
I  pounds,  being  practically  a  .'0-5O 
!  proixisition." 

I  "Every  investigation,  including  ' 
the  recent  trial  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association  in  the 
Chicago  territory,  has  established  be- 
yond question  that  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  farmer  is  as  reasonable  as  it 
can  be  obtained  for.  However,  it  is 
well  for  the  farmer  to  remember  that 
if  he  is  to  obtain  a  profit  on  bis 
business  he  must  conduct  it  along 
economic  lines.  A  bulletin  published 
by  the  Merrell-Soule  Company,  cov- 
ering plants  in  which  they  manufac- 
ture 129,000.000  pounds  of  milk, 
shows  that  the  average  price  paid  to 
the  producer  by  this  company  is 
$125.38  per  cow  but  there  is  « 
marked  difference  shown  in  the  fig- 
ures of  the  amount  per  cow  received 
by  the  highest  producing  dairy, 
1225.14  and  the  amount  per  cow  re- 
ceived by  the  lowest  producing  dairy. 
$54.45.  Evidently  some  of  the  farm- 
ers are  receiving  a  very  handsome 
profit  and  others  doing  business  at  a 
loss." 

The  Health  Bureau  faddists  and 
their  fanciful  ideas  have  been  the 
means  of  increasing  the  cost  of  milk, 
according  to  Mr.  Dana.  One  large  dis- 
tributor in  New  York  in  building  a 
plant  in  which  he  wished  to  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
health  authorities,  consulted  them  In 
the  erection  of  bis  plant  and  when 
It  was  completed,  he  was  required  to 
make  changes  involving  the  expedi- 
tion of  upwards  of  $50,000. 

"A  very  great  increase  in  distri- 
bution cost  is  due  to  increased  wages 
paid  to  labor,  and  everywhere  in  the 
distribution  of  milk  is  found  dupli- 
cation and  waste  of  effort  which  re- 
sults in  a  largely  increased  cost  of 
the  service  to  the  consumer.  In  a 
recent  study  of  the  distrioution  of 
milk,  two  firms  handling  practically 
the  same  amount  of  milk  were 
found,  one  employing  nine  bookkeep- 
ers and  the  other  twenty-eight.  In  a 
study  of  the  up-state  cities  of  ap- 
proximately the  .same  character  we 
found  the  price  of  milk  varied  from 
i:'.  to  16  cents  per  quart,  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  milk  being  the  same  in 
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Throwing  grain  into 
the  manure  pit 

Grain  fed  to  cows  goes  to  the  manure  pit  to  the  extent  that 
It  lacks  in  proper  balance  of  protein ,  carbohydrates  and 
ash  necessary  to  sustain  the  body  and  produce  milk. 

To  avoid  this  waste  and  furnish  digestible  nutrition  at 
lowest  cost  is  accomplished  by  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service. 
To  obtain  the  proper  balance  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the 
composition  of  the  grain  ration  with  the  varying  classes 
of  roughage  grown  on  the  farm;  for  some  roughage  is  low  in 
protein  while  other  is  high  in  protein,  but  the  protein  is 
available  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  grain. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  meets  these  varying  conditions  and  utilires 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  nutrients  in  the  home  grown  roughage;  first 
classifying  the  roughages  and  then  compoimding  feeds  to  form  a  perfect 
balanced  ration  with  each  class: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilagp,  pasturage, 
green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  he  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage . 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughage  will  be  found 
with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed  satis- 
factory when  fed  as  intended. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  containing 
valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home  grown  feeds 
sent  free  on  request.  * 
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The  same  careful  service  is  fur 
nished  in  the  preparation  of; 

TI-O-GA    Brood   Sow   and    Pi« 

read. 
TI-O-GA  Crowing  Shoat  Feed. 
Ti-O-GA  Fattanin,  Ho«  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Ferd. 
TI-O-GA  Crowing  Maah. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Layinc  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Poultry  Craina. 
TI-O-CA  Calf  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 
Colonel's  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
•    Horses). 
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Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FEED  SERVICE 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


All  you  "need  d  6  is  to  pay  closer 

attention  to  cow  health.      A  big 

milk  jrield  is  a  genuine  health  cer- 

tiBcate;  if  the  quantity  falls  off  the 

ThU    HolH^in   hold,    th»      chances  are  the  cow  is  suffering 

WORLD'S  BUTTER  REC'      from  some  impairment  or  her  di- 

ORD,  1S04  lb:  buttmr  in  a      gestivc     or     genital     orgzms — the 

ailments. 

KOW-KURE  )•  a  <eow  medicine  deiigned  to  act  directly  on  thesA 
vital  organs.     Tkere  U  nothing  "juit  as  good"  for  the  treatment  ^ 
or  prevention  of  Abortion,   Barrenness,    Retained   Afterbirth, 
Scouring,    Bunches    and    Milk    Fever.       For   more   thaa   •       -^ 
ouarter-century  it  has  been  used  in  tha  most  successful 
dairies.      Feed    dealers    and    druggist*   sell    KOW- 
KURE— in    60c   and    $1.20    packages.      Scad 
for  free  treatise, 

•THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR.'* 
It    ^ves   full    instructions   on    treating 
cow    diieases— should   be   in  every 
farm  library. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LTin>ONVIJ&  VT. 


Come  To  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE 

PEANUT  MEAL  -  COCOANUT  MEAL 

•Out  Brand  On  The  Tag  Means  Quality  In  The  Bag" 

F.  W.  ERODE  &  Co.,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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each  city.     If  the  consumers  ot  the 
cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  could 
receive  milk  at  the  same  price  that 
Rochester  pays  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ing  of    $4,000,000    a    year.      If    the 
cities    in    New    York    State    received 
milk   at    the    same   spread    that    pre- 
vails   in    Ottawa.    Can.,    they    would 
save   $25,000,000.     In  these  Investi- 
gations it  was  found  that  the  farmer 
was  not  the   only  man  in   the  milk 
business  who  kept  an  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  books.     No  individual  or  cor- 
porate distributor  of  milk  was  found 
who  could  furnish  a  clear  statement 
of  the  cost  of  any  operation  In  their 
business.     The  Federal  Milk  Commis- 
sion found  the  same  state  of  affairs 
existing,  in  their  study  of  milk  dis- 
tribution throughout  tbe  country. 

Curtailment  of  service  la  sometimes 
urged  aa  a  possible  way  to  reduce 
distributive  costs,  but  the  consumer 
Insists  on  service.  In  Rochester  the 
university  is  supervising  a  milk  sta- 
tion In  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  city  with  a  dense  child  popula- 
tion where  any  one  can  get  bottled 
milk  at  10  cents  a  quart.  Altho  there 
is  a  saving  of  4 J  cents  per  quart  by 
going  to  the  station  for  milk  the 
tendency  Is  toward  smaller  sales,  al- 
tho the  wagon  trade  is  Increasing  in 
that  locality,  the  housewives  prefer- 
ring delivery  service  to  a  reduction 
in  price. 

"It    Is   evident,"    said    Mr.    Dana, 
"that    no    reduction    under    present 
conditions   can    be   expected    In    the 
price  of  milk  to  the  producer  and  If 
any  reduction  to  the  consumer  is  to 
be  made  It  must  be  secured  thru  eco- 
nomies In  distribution.  In  order  that 
desired    economies    may    be    secured 
these   propositions   are   presented   to 
the     public,     municipal     ownership, 
municipal  assembling  and  pasturlza- 
tlon  combined  with  private  distribu- 
tion, treating  the  distribution  of  milk 
as   a  quasi    public   utilities   proposi- 
tion, the  spread  that  the  distributor 
should  receive  for  his  services  to  be 
regulated  by  a  commission  with  pow- 
er to  describe  character  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

"Certainly    It    seems    unwise.    In 

view  of  the  Importance  to  the  state 

that    Its    children    should    be    well 

grown  and  nourished  and  that  Its  In- 

^Hbltants  should   have   an   adequate 

supply  of  a  food  so  essential  as  milk, 

that  the  present  antiquated  condition 

of   the  milk  business  should   longer 

continue.  The  enabling  legislation  to 

secure    more    economic    distribution 

must    be  carefully   worked   out    that 

the   rights  of   all   parties   interested 

may  be  protected.     While  I  do  not 

minimize  the  difficulties  that  present 

themselves   In   framing  such   laws,   I 


THE  TECKTONIUS  SILO 


Write  today  for  our  new 
illustrated    free   booklet— 

BEACON  TOWERS 
OF  PROSPERITY- 

containing  full  descriptions 
and    photographs    of    our 

splendid  TECKTONIUS 
SILO— hundreds  of  them 
now  in  use — and  our  new 
Silo  sensation  THE 
DARBY,  equipped  with 
the  Duplex  Detachable 
Door,  the  best  Silo  for  the 
least  money  manufactured. 

Extra  Special  December  Discounts 


G.  WOOLFORD  WOOD  TANK  MFG.  CO., 


710  Lincoln   Building 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 


believe  If  all  parties  at  Interest 
would  approach  the  matter  In  a  fair 
spirit  a  workable  law  could  be  de- 
vised. 

The    feeding   stuffs    problem    Is    a 
very  Important  one  with  New  York 
State  dairymen,  and  no  one  Is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  discuss  this  question 
than   Dr.   W.   H.   Jordan,   director  of 
the  state  experiment  station  at  Gen- 
eva. Fifteen  year.t'  experience  in  ad- 
ministering feeding  stuffs  laws,  and 
his  knowldge  gained  from  a  labora- 
tory which  has  examined  during  the 
past  twenty  years  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  samples  of  feeds,  gives  Dr. 
Jordan  ample  basis  for  sound  prac- 
tical opinion  In  regard  to  legislation 
needed  to  protect  the  farmer  against 
the    wasteful   expenditure  of  money 
In  the  purchase  of  commercial  feed- 
ing stuffs. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Jordan  said  It 
was  probable  that  the  extensive  use 
of  oat  hulls  first  suggested  the  In- 
spection of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  ne- 
rfssity   of   legislation    for   regulating 


their  control.     Laws  have  been  en- 
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acted  governing  the  sale  of  feed 
stuffs,  but  they  leave  the  purcha.ser 
ignorant  of  the  proportions  of  the 
various  ingredients  in  commercial 
feeds. 

The  new  legislation  demanded  is 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  the 
farmers  full  Information  as  to  what 
he  Is  buying  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  dairymen  and  other  cattle 
feeders  have  the  right  to  know  what 
they  are  purchasing  not  only  in  kind 
but  in  quantity.  "It  Is  ray  firm  con- 
viction," says  Dr.  Jordan,  "that  feed- 
ing stuff  manufacturers  would  fur- 
ther their  own  interests  by  giving 
fully  to  the  consuming  public  all 
facts  possisble  concerning  their  pro- 
ducts without  being  required  to  do 
so  by  law." 

Several  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  future 
legislation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Guaranteeing  the  percentage 
either  of  the  so-called  Inferior  in- 
gredients or  of  all  of  the  ingredients 
entering  Into  the  compound  feeds. 

2.  Guaranteeing  the  proportions  of 
the  several  classes  of  Ingredients, 
such  as  high  protein  feeds,  carbohy- 
drate feeds  and  feeds  rich  in  crude 
fiber. 

3.  Requiring  a  guarantee  of  the 
percentage  of  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  compound  feed. 

4.  Requiring  the  separate  sale  of 
the  materials  designated  by  law  as 
inferior. 

5.  Exclusion  by  law  of  certain 
very  inferior  ingredients  from  the 
compound  feeds  and  limiting  under 
certain  conditions  the  percentage  of 
crude  fiber  which  a  compound  feed 
may  contain. 

It  Is  claimed  that  a  provision  ex- 
cluding certain  materials  from  com- 
pound  feeds  would  not  hold   In   the 
courts,  If  It  can  be  shown  that  these 
have  even  a  small  feeding  value,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Jordan,  at  a  confer- 
ence of  feed  Inspectors  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Feed  Manu- 
facturers'  Association   held    recently 
In  Chicago,  it  was  stated  that  If  the 
law  provided  that  peanut  shells,  rice 
hulls,  peat  sphagnum  moss  and  any 
other  materials  of  equally  low  value 
value  should   be  excluded  from  com- 
pound feeds,  this  provision  would  not 
be  questioned  in  the  courts  by  manu- 
facturers.  It  Is   quite  probable  that 
this  would  be  the  case  as  any  manu- 
facturer would  not  sacrifice  his  repu- 
tation In  demanding  the  right  to  use 
such  poor  stuff. 

It  is  Dr.  Jordan's  personal  convic- 
tion   that    suggestion    No.    5    Is    the 
most  practicable  means  of  aiding  the 
farmer  of  any  that  have  come  to  the 
front.     It  Is  en  forcible.     It  cuts  out 
the   worst   materials  and   limits  the 
use  of  oat  hulls,  screenings  and  ele- 
vator  dust.     It   Is  unfortunate   that 
the  present  practice  of  compounding 
feeds  was  ever  Instituted,  for  It  vio- 
lates   good   economics,    both   on    the 
part  of  the  trade  and  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer.    It  has  brought  about  the 
sale    of    materials    which    should    be 
classed    as    roughage,    as    no    better 
than   ground  straw  in   mixtures  re- 
garded as  concentrated  feeds.    There 
is  no  good  reason  why  then  refuses 
should  be  .sent  back  to  the  farms  un- 
der the  general  title  of  concentrated 
feeds. 

"The  real  remedy  to  be  applied  to 
this  feeding  stuff  situation,  and  per- 
haps the  only  effectual  one,  is  the  in- 
telligent use  by  farmers  of  our  exist- 
ing knowledge  concerning  cattle 
foods.  They  have  been  buying  freely 
and  In  livcreasing  quantiUes  mixtures 
concerning  which  It  Is  plainly  stated 
that  they  contain  screenings,  rice 
hulls  and  other  low-grade  ingredi- 
ents.— E.  E.  R. 
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MOTORIZE   THE    FARM 


A  FTER  doing  much  of  the  market  hauling  of  thirty -two  farmers  around  Eden 
XX  Prairie,  Minnesota,  with  a  motor  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck 
Tires,  Mr,  C.  P.  Page  states:  *'I  would  not  use  solid  tires  again  under  any  considera- 
tion. Hills,  mud  and  storms  don't  stop  the  big,  tractive  Goodyear  Cords.  Their 
cushioning  is  saving  truck  repairs  and  depreciation.  They  also  are  saving  gasoline 
and  oil,  I  now  haul  more  milk  and  other  loads  in  less  time,  find  the  work 
far  easier,  and  note  that  the  pneumatics  save  our  roads.  Several  people 
have    adopted   them    as   a    result    of   my   experience    with     Goodyear     Cords,'* 


THE  experience  described  above  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  what  pneumatic  truck 
tires  are  accomplishing  for  farmers.  Every 
limitation,  hitherto  placed  on  the  farm  use  of 
motor  trucks  by  solid  tires,  has  been  removed 
with  the  perfected  pneumatic  tire.  For  this 
reason,  Goodyear' s  pioneer  work  in  developing 
cord  pneumatic  truck  tires  has  been  extremely 
opportune ;  it  has  led  to  the  more  extensive  use 


of  farm  trucks  during  a  serious  scarcity  of  farm 
labor.  Now,  farmers  are  finding  it  extremely 
advantageous  to  employ  Goodyear- Cord - 
equipped  trucks  with  other  time-saving  motor 
units  and,  thus,  to  motorize  their  work  quite 
completely.  Special  information  concerning  the 
use  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  on  farms  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  Money  They 
You've  Got 

All  the  newspapers  say  all  the  farmers  have  the  money. 
And  all  the  yeggs  and  all  the  gangsters  and  all  the  other 
thugs  believe  them. 

They  think  you've  got  It,  whether  you  have  or  not.  And 
good  roads  and  gasoline — and  flivvers  waiting  to  be  stolen 
at  every  curb — have  put  the  farm  in  easy  striking  distance 
ol  every  city  slum. 

Have  you  learned  the  war's  great  le-sson — prepared- 
ness? For  you — and  your  family — that  means  the  ten-shot 
Savage  Automatic  Pistol.  Ten  shots — ten.  Its  length  of 
barrel  and  locking  of  breech  give  greater  penetration  and 
accuracy  than  other  pistols  of  the  calibre.  And  the  original 
Savage  grip  makes  you  point  It  and  shoot  it  straight  as 
instinctively  as  you  point  your  finger — makes  you  shoot  it 
straight  in  the  dark. 

Get  a  Savage  at  your  dealer's  today.  You've  no  idea  of 
the  comfort  and  confidence  It  will  give.  For  full  descrip- 
tion write  ua. 

Sxv^csB  Arms  Corporation 

Sharon,  P«.  UTICA,  N.  Y.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eucutlv*  and  Export  Oflic**,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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32  ealtbrt.  3}  in.  barrel.  19  ounce*. 
II  shots 

380  calibre,  4\  in.  barrel.  21  ounce*. 
lOahoU 
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The  Fish  ^o 
into  iUe  bag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 


TKAOC  n**a 
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Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their  fertilizer 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  by  insisting  on 
Royster's,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  We 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup- 
plies of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop- 
ular ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER'S 


iROYSTEPi 
;FERflUZER^ 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


AN  INDIRECT  METHOD  OF  FER- 
TILIZING ORCHARDS 


By  J.  P.   STEWART 


One  of  the  largest  fruit  growers 
in  the  country,  who  Is  located  in  the 
state  just  south  of  ours,  recently  told 
me  of  an  interesting  method  of  fer- 
tilization which  he  is  following  on 
a  large  scale  In  his  orchards.  It  also 
possesses  the  merit  of  having  been 
selected  after  considerable  experi- 
menting, in  which  most  of  the  other 
standard  schemes  of  fertilization 
were  given  a  fair  chance  to  prove 
their  superiority  in  adjacent  plots. 

The  method  which  he  has  adopted 
is  relatively  simple.  It  consists  in 
growing  alfalfa  as  a  permanent 
cover,  or  so  long  as  it  maintains  a 
satisfactory  stand  between  the  trees, 


with  outside  materials  and  additional 
fertilization      was      Involved,      the 
growth  was  a  trifle  better,  and  the 
yields  were  distinctly  better  than  in 
the  alfalfa  plot.     We  have  no  assur- 
ance that  this  would  always  be  the 
case,   but   the  differences   were   suf- 
ficiently striking  to  suggest  at  least 
the  possibility  of  similar  advantages 
from      similar      modifications      that 
might   be   made   in    the  orchard   re- 
ferred   to    above.      Until    these    ad- 
vantages    were     definitely     proved, 
however,   it  would   not  be  advisable 
for  the  owner  to  make  any  sweeping 
changes    in    his    present    treatment, 
and  many  of  our  readers  may  be  so 
situated  as  to  use   his  plan  to  good 
advantage    in    their    own    orchards, 
either  with  or  without  additional  fer- 
tilization. 


Pruning  Tools 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


cutting  the  alfalfa  as  often  as  it  Is 
ready  and  making  into  hay,  feeding 
the  hay  to  cattle  and  returning  the 
manure  to  the  trees.     This  Involves 
considerable   labor   and   some   gamb- 
ling as  to  the  profits  of  the  feeding, 
but   the   effects  on   the   growth   and 
general   productiveness  of   the   trees 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory  up 
to  date,  and  in  general  these  effects 
have  not  been  equalled  by  any  other 
method     tried.     Since    most    of    his 
orchards   are   on    rather  steep   land, 
this  method  has  the  further  merit  of 
largely    preventing    washing,    which 
might  otherwise  become  very  serious. 
This  method  is  of  interest  to  the 
writer  chiefly  because  of   the   large 
use  that  is  being  made  of  alfalfa,  a 
crop    which    several    years    ago    was 
condemned  roundly  as  being  useless 
and  even  dangerous  in  orchards.    It 
also  confirms  the  results  of  our  own 
experiments,  over  a  ten-year  period. 
In  which  alfalfa  was  compared  with 
about    ten    other    possible    orchard 
cover-crops,  with  the  latter  combin- 
ed with  annual  tillage.     In  our  case, 
the  alfalfa  was  simply  cut  and  left 
as  a  mulch  around  the  trees.     This 
resulted  in  a  greater  growth  of  the 
trees  in  the  alfalfa  treatment  during 
their  first  ten  years  than  in  any  other 
treatment  in  this  particular  experi- 
ment. 

In  some  of  our  other  experiments 
in  the  same  orchard,  however,  in 
which    a    combination    of    mulching 


PRUNING  THE  HOME  ORCHARD 

Pruning  the  orchard  is  necessary 
work  which  takes  considerable  time 
but  does  not  bring  immediate  re- 
turns. Therefore  it  must  be  done 
when  It  does  not  interfere  with  other 
work.  The  time  for  pruning  is  al- 
most any  time  when  the  hours  can 
be  spared.  The  commercial  orchard- 
ist  can  plan  his  work  so  as  to  spend 
much  time  in  pruning  at  certain  sea- 
sons, but  the  general  farmer  with 
the  small  home  orchard  can  raise 
fruit  in  the  most  economical  manner 
if  he  does  the  pruning  at  off  hours 
in  any  season  when  he  can  spare  the 
time. 

The  necessary  tools  are  the  small 
curved  pruning  saw,  the  one-man 
crosscut  saw,  double  cut  pruning 
shears  and  small  hand  shears  that 
work  on  a  coiled  spring.  Shears  on 
a  long  pole  are  handy  to  head  back 
young  trees  without  climbing  from 
the  ground. 

From  old  apple  trees  take  all  the 
dead  wood  and  head  them  back  so 
that  the  fruit  will  not  be  borne  so 
high  that  harvesting  expenses  are 
increased.  Do  not  trim  the  apple 
trees  so  that  they  contain  long  pole- 
like limbs.  Open  up  the  center  so 
that  the  sun  can  enter  the  foliage 
and  color  up  the  fruit.  Avoid  leav- 
ing crotches  that  are  easily  broken 
when  the  trees  are  heavily  loaded. 

Peach  trees  need  a  small  amount 
of  annual  pruning  to  head  them  back 
and  keep  them  from  becoming  brushy 
which  leads  to  the  production  of  a 
small    amount    of    cull    fruit.       The 
pruning    stimulates    the    growth    of 
new  wood  and  the  peaches  are  borne 
on    the    wood    produced    during    the 
previous  year.     If   the  trees  are  on 
a  site  exposed  to  the  wind,  head  the 
new   wood   toward   the   wind  so  the 
tree  will  not  become  lop-sided.    This 
encourages    the    thrifty    growth    of 
branches  that  head  toward  the  wind 
and  heads  back  the  limbs  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  thus  making  a  well 
balanced     tree.      Avoid    crotches    in 
pruning  peaches  as  the  wood  Is  brit- 
tle and  a   tree  Is  ruined   when  some 
of    the    large    branches    break    down 
when  loaded  with  fruit.      The  peach 
tree  should  also  have  on  open  cen- 
ter  as    the    best    market    demands   a 
peach  with  a  blush  and  It  is  the  sun- 
shine   which    paints    them   with    at- 
tractive colors. 

Pear  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  upright  and  they  must  be  en- 
couraged by  proper  1""""'"*^  J." 
spread  out  as  much  as  possible.  Th» 
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gives  the  tree  a  larger  fruiting  sur- 
face and  makes  the  fruit  easier  to 
reach  from  the  ladder.  Keep  the 
water  sprouts  pruned  from  pear 
trees  so  if  a  little  blight  attacks  the 
tree  it  can  be  Quickly  pruned  out 
before  it  gets  down  into  the  trunk. 
Blight  on  a  sprout  only  has  a  short 
distance  to  travel  before  striking  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  killing  It. 

Plum  trees  that  are  properly 
started  do  not  need  much  pruning. 
Cut  out  all  diseased  or  dead  wood 
and  train  the  trees  so  they  will  have 
a  large  fruiting  surface  and  not  grow 
too  high.  The  moderate  amount  of 
pruning  needed  by  the  cherry  tree 
makes  it  an  economical  fruit  to 
grow.  The  main  point  is  to  cut  all 
dead  wood  and  branches  that  cross 
and    prevent    the   tree   from   growing 
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A  Handy  Tool  for  Toung  Trees 

80  high  that  the  fruit  cannot  easily 
be  reached  from  ladder.  There  Is 
nothing  gained  by  growing  cherries 
on  branches  so  high  that  only  the 
birds  can  harvest  them. 


APPLE  BLOTCH  CONTROL 
SUCCESSFUL 


That  apple  blotch,  a  serious  fruit 
disease  in  Ohio,  may  be  prevented 
from  destroying  the  fruit  of  apple 
trees  is  brought  out  in  control  dem- 
onstrations this  year  In  Clcarmont, 
6cloto,  Lawrence,  Hamilton  and 
Warren  Counties.  Authorities  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  who 
have  been  watching  the  work  believe 
that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture will  effect  a  control,  but  as  yet 
complete  demonstration  had  not  been 
secured. 

The  fruit  from  trees  where  these 
demonstrations  were  held  was  90  per 
cent,  free  from  the  disease  and  the 
remainder  marketable  on  sprayed 
trees.  On  unsprayed  blotch  trees, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  was  blotched 
so  badly  that  It  was  unmarketable. 

The  system  of  spraying  consisted 
In  applying  Bordeaux  mixture  two, 
four,  six,  eight  and  ten  weeks,  re- 
spectively, after  the  petals  fall.  The 
second  and  the  eight  and  ten  weeks' 
spray  were  also  for  codling  moth  and 
contained  1}  pounds  of  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  spray  which  consisted  of 
three  pounds  of  blue  stone,  five 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and  £0  gal- 
Ions  of  water  as  a  mixture. 

The  Smith-Cider  variety,  which  is 
regarded  by  Experiment  Station 
authorities  to  be  the  least  resistant 
of  apples  against  blotch  was  rather 
effectively  yielding  13  bushels  of 
fruit,  while  the  unsprayed  tree  yield- 
ed only  2  bushels. 
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^  It  has  taken  57  years  to 
make  Crew  Levick  Oil 
as  good  as  it  is  today 

Nearly  every  refiner  would  use— as  we  do- 
pure  Pennsylvania  Paraffine  Crude  Oil  base 
were  it  not  so  scarce.  We,  however,  have 
our  own  wells  located  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania's  best  producing  belt  and 
these  produce  the  highest  grade  crude— 
therefore  Crew  Levick  quality  can  always 
be  maintained  despite  the  scarcity. 

However,  Crew  Levick  quality  is  not  due 
wholly  to  fine  crude  product,  for  just  as 
the  exacting  method  of  the  expert  chef 
brings  out  the  delectable  something  which 
the  cook's  method  fails  to  reveal,  so  the 
Crew  Levick  method  of  refining,  devel- 
oped and  perfected  during  SI  years,  ex- 
tracts all  the  best  lubricating  properties 
from  this  finest  of  Pennsylvania  oils.  And 
it  is  this  method  and  product  combined 
that  make  Crew  Levick  quality. 

Fill  up  your  tractor  or  automobile  with 
Crew  Levick  Motor  Oil  next  time  and  see 
if  it  doesn't  go  further  and  lubricate  bet- 
ter than  any  other  oil  you  have  ever  tried. 

Crew  Levick  Company 

131  N.  Broad  Street 
PhUadelphia 


Subsidiary  Cities  Service  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


CPEW  LEVICK 


Syracuit 


WANTED— 

Single  men  to  work  in  large 
modern  dairy  barn.  350  head 
registered  Ilolsteins.  Must  be  good 
dry  hand  miilters.  Wages  |60  per 
month  and  board. 

We  might  also  use  one  or  two 
experience<l  men  to  feed  and  milk 
cows  on  official  test.  Wages  for 
this  work  depending  upon  experi- 
ence and  ability. 

Write  stating  age  and  experi- 
ence also  give  reference. 

WINTERTHUR    FARMS,    Winterthur.   Del. 


Tr»* 


Skunk,  Mink,  MiukraU 

and  all  othrr  Mn<l<  of  Raw  ran  want- 

»J      Wrlif    for    price  list    an.l    ahlpiuDX 

Tweoti'thrr«    jrara    In    bu«lD«a«. 


CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

290    Bridie    StrMt, 
MONTGOMERY,   N.  Y. 


Mark 


Clean  Cut  Butlne««  Farmer*  and  Slockmen 
•anted  at  general  and  local  agent*.  In  coun- 
(let  and  lownthiM  artiere  we  are  not  now 
repreiented.     Writeor  call  at  once. 

in.  Tit   Tm    Lin,  f,r  C4nitrx,nr   Animal  Ll'i.) 

PARSONS  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  /.»-..  F.,'i 
Exfirtmntl  Slalum,  Urand  Ltdf.  Uhhif": 


Harvest  20^o45  Bushel  toAcreAVheat 
^  ^^     in  WESTERN  CANADA    .  ^ 


fSDHISa  B££AB 


BHODES  DOUBLE  OUT^  ^  Cut.  ir.™ 

-^4     both    tlilrt   ol 
£    limb  an<i  Hora 
not     bruiae 
thr  bark. 

MaJ*  ia  al  Stjba  aa4  Sim 

All  ibrari 

dflivered  ttrr 

,^^^^^    to  your  door. 

RHODES  MFG.  CO.  ^^K  Srodforrirru 

ar  and  prirei. 
617  8.  DlTltlon  Ave.  Orand  Haplda.  MlcK 


PIPE 


vmnd  hand      Lam  Mork  aU 

iirn  fumi«h«d  with  n«w  tiireada 
*  miii.Iinca.  Pmmiit  riUpmant. 
i  f  6rMitk.       411  MfT«  Si.  I-Ma 


Plenty  of  waxed  paper  has  saved 
the  day  on  more  than  one  picnic 
party.  A  jumbled  lunch  basket  is 
not  appetizing. 


Y  f      a    V^       Ship  To    Ih^  old    liciia' )»   Hou8<' 
rt   A    J  Danlwl  McC«nr«y's  Som 

*  *  **  *        CJ-OS  Ht/mk  Mu        P.Oitarili,  fa. 


WAVrTI"TI  farm  ti  Ipaw.  with  option  liuvlnir. 
TT  aj.1  X  £ti/  KMtem  Peniia.  .  li)  to  ir,  miles  mar- 
kot     FF.M.1C  BECK.   II.   2.   Illrk.'iillle.  L.   I 


lETvL  the   advertiser    you   saw 
adv.  ia   Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
.,-m-  .        B0"<1  hard  dollars  with  the  Kreat  de- 

-, '    ,    _  maid  for  wheat  at  high  prices.    Many 

fanners  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  sintrle  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  S 1 5  f o  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways-land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  4S  bushel*  of  whoat  to  th«  aera. 
Ui'od  grazing  lands  at  Inw  prices  convr  r.  pnt  t'  \  ur  gr.iin  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profits  from  atocK  raising  and  dairyinc 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

—low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosDcrous  and 
industrious  people.  •■      - 

M.trtoli''"£jK},hi.T'"'"u ".",?•  d^CTiPtioB  of  farm  opportonitiea  in 
Manitoba.  SaskatelKwan  and  Albrrta,  r<^u<«i  railroad  ratetT  eU  .  write 
DepartOMiit  of  ImmigiatiPo,  OtUwa,  Canada.^  ™«wi  r»wt,  eic..  wme 

F.  A,  HAHRISON 
200  N,  Second  Street  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Cevarnmwnt  Arant. 
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VetiMytVania  Farmer 


AN  IMPORTANT  PROTECTIVE 
AGENCY 


By  J.  P.  STEWART 


Measure  the  Land 
&  Weigh  the  Crop 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  yields  is  the  best 
guide  to  improved  farm  practice.  High  prices 
furnish  the  incentive  to  produce  more;— high 
wages  make  it  necessary  to  keep  down  the  cost  per 
buskel.  Increased  production  and  lower  cost  per 
bushel  can  be  accomplished  by  selecting  fertilizer 
on  the  basis  of  accurately  measured  results. 

A  difference  in  yield  too  small  to  be  noticed 
in  the  field,  .often  is  found  large  enough  when 
measured  to  pay  the  whole  fertilizer  bill.  And 
frequently  gains  big  enough  to  pay  the  bill  several 
times  over,  result  from  the  use  of  more  and  better 
fertilizer.  You  can  grow  bigger  crops,  and  you 
can  cut  the  cost  of  production  by  using  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  that  your  crops  need  and  that  suite 
your  own  soil  conditions.  If  you  measure  the  land 
and  weigh  the  crop,— if  you  make  your  selection 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  tests,— you  will  choose  an 

A'AC'  Fertilizer 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  has  been  carrying  on 
«uch  tests  for  many  years,  on  farms  in  many  states.  These 
tests  were  made  on  all  kinds  of  soils  and  under  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  of  rainfall  and  climate.  This  Bureau  is  therefore 
well  equipped  to  point  out  a  practical  solution  of  your  fertilizer 
problem.  It  has  helped  many  farmers  to  determine  the  best 
fertilizer  for  their  purposes — and  it  can  help  you.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  is  in  personal  charge  of  the 
Bureau.     This  service  is  free  to  you. 

"How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizerf " 

is  a  valuable  book  of  56  pages— full  of  practical  infor- 
mation on  fertilixers,  crops  and  soils.  There  are  46 
illustrations.  It  telli  you  how  to  select  fertilizer  for 
mcst  profitable  results— what  errors  to  avoid  in  buying 
and  using  fertiliier.  It  is  a  complete  fertilizer  manual. 
Every  farmer  needs  it.  Our  nearest  office  will  be  gUd 
to  send  it  free,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper  when 
writing  for  it. 

If  there  is  an  agent  near  you  ask  him  for  our 
crop  books.  If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  our  nearest  agent,  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


ATLANTA 

Cmableston 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

BALTIMOaK 

Cliviland 

BvrrALO 

COLUMSIA 

Pleas*  Addrtu  Office 


AA:i 


DEmoiT  Niw  Yo«K 

jACKiONVILLK       PHILADCLmiA 
Los  ANGILII    .   St.  Luuis 
MONTGOMEtT      SATANMAH,  ETC. 


Located  Nearest  to  You 


I  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
ever  heard  of  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural   Board.      Of    those    who    have 
heard  of  It,  I  wonder  how  many  have 
any  clear  Idea  as  to  what  Its  busi- 
ness is,  and  what  it  is  doing  to  justi- 
fy  itself   from   the   taxpayer's   view- 
point.    These  ar«  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  me  recently, 
and  I  found  It  necessary  to  engage 
In  a  little  Investigation  of  my  own, 
bofore  I  felt  even  partially  qualified 
to  answer.     Perhaps  my  answer  even 
now   will  not  be  satisfactory  to  ev- 
eryone and  especially  not  to  a  cer- 
tain  few   who   may    feel    that    their 
regular  business  has  been  greatly  Im- 
peded by  its  activities. 

Incidentally  it  appears  that  these 
few    interests    and    individuals   have 
been    able   to   reach   the  columns  of 
several    of    our    horticultural    publi- 
cations in  a  very  large  and  vigorous 
way   so   that   the   average   reader  Is 
I  likely    to    get    the    impression    that 
the    Federal    Horticultural    Board   Is 
I  chiefly  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
Federal   Plant    Quarantine    Act,    the 
prime  object  of  which  Is  to  prevent 
further    introduction     of    Important 
foreign   insect    pests   and    plant    dis- 
eases, and  to  eradicate  so  far  aa  pos- 
sible the  more  serious  recent  intro- 
ductions which  have  not  yet  spread 
so  widely  as  to  make  this  impossible. 
The  vital  need  for  such  action  may 
be  seen  in  a  simple  examination  of 
some    of    the    more    important    pests 
they  are  now  flghtli>g.  These  include 
the    pink    boUworm    of    cotton,    the 
white  pine  iilister  rust,  the  European 
corn  borer,  the  potato  wart,  the  cit- 
rus   canker,    the    oriental    fruit    or 
peach   moth,   the  so-called   Japanese 
beetle,  and  the  "take  all"  disease  of 
wheat.     All  of  these  pests  have  come 
In  recently,  some  of  them  having  ap- 
parently eluded  the  vlgilence  of  the 
special  Inspection  service  maintained 
by    the    Board.      Some   of    the    older 
pests    which    could    doubtless    have 
been  kept  out,  or  have  been   eradi- 
cated before  they  had  gotten  out  of 
bounds,  are  the  San  Jose  scale,  the 
chestnut  blight,    and   the   gipsy   and 
brown  tall  moths.  In  the  case  of  the 
Catten  pests,  we  are  now  paying  the 
penalty  in  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally,   for    the    short-sighted     policy 
which  left  our  country  totally  unpro- 
tected  against   such   dangerous  ene- 
mies for  so  long. 

The  present  Federal  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Act  was  passed  in  1912,  and  has 
therefore  been  in  force  for  seven 
years.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
in  force  some  fourteen  quarantines 
against  foreign  plants  or  plant  pro- 
ducts, seven  orders  restricting  or 
regulating  their  entry,  and  some 
twelve  domestic  quarantines. 

Probably    the    most    important    of 
these  activities  Is  in  connection  with 
the  pink  bollworm  of  cotton,  which 
Is  probably  the  worst  enemy  of  this 
crop.     It  has  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Mexico   and   has   also   got   over   Into 
Texas    and    New    Mexico    In    a    few 
limited  areas.  Prompt  and  very  thoro 
clean-up   action   on    the   part    of   the 
Federal  and  state  authorities,   how- 
ever, has  happily  eradicated  this  pest 
on    most   of   Its    American    locations, 
and   further    work    now    in    progress 
will   doubtless  complete   this   appar- 
ently hopeless  undertaking.     A  very 
extensive  quarantine  against  further 
introductions  from  Mexico  has  to  be 
maintained,    however,   and    this   has 
resulted    in    the     development     and 
maintenance  of  probably  the  largest 
fumigation   plants   in   the   world.   In 
one  of  which  some  15  cars  and  their 
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contents  can  be  fumigated  at  once. 
This  one  quarantine  requires  an  an- 
nual Federal  appropriation  of  about 
a  half  million  dollars.  In  Egypt,  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  annual 
clean-up  measures,  this  insect  des- 
troys about  15  to  30  percent  of  their 
cotton  annually. 

The  quarantine  against  the  white 
pine  blister  rust  has  for  its  special 
Object  the  protection  of  the  great 
pine  areas  of  the  western  half  of  the 
U.  S.  against  infection  from  the 
eastern  half  where  the  disease  is 
probably  firmly  established. 

The  European  corn  borer,  which 
has  obtained  a  foothold  near  Boston 
and  also  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be 
exterminated  at  those  points  if  pos- 
sible, and  Is  to  be  kept  under  control 
in  any  event.  In  view  of  the  menace 
which  this  Insect  offers  to  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  crop  of  America, 
the  importance  of  this  action  Is  self- 
evident. 

The  oriental  fruit  moth,  which  got 
Into  this  country  first  thru  a  ship- 
ment of  ornamental  cherry  trees  sent 
as   a    gift   from   the   city   of   Tokio, 
Japan,  to  the  city  of  Washington.  Is 
now  so  widely  spread  in  the  Potomac 
valley  and  other  districts  as  to  make 
its  eradication  impracticable,  but   it 
may   still   be   possible   to  hold  It   in 
check  to  a  large  extent.     This  intro- 
duction,   moreover,    seems    to    have 
been  made  in  spite  of  the  most  thoro 
inspection  of   the  stock  sent,  which 
resulted  In  the  burning  of  the  entire 
lot    of    trees    in    the    first   shipment. 
This  illustrates  the  futility  of  relying 
on  Inspection  to  keep  out  all  pests, 
many  of  which  may  be  unknown  or 
unfamiliar,  and  shows  the  necessity 
for  the  more  radical  quarantine  ac- 
tion  which    the    Board    has   recently 
taken  In  regard  to  all  such  stock,  in 
their  quarantine  No.  37. 

The  "take-all"  disease  of  wheat  is 
probably  one  of  the  worst  plant  pests 
that  has  yet  appeared  In  this  coun- 
try,   probably    having   gotten    In   on 
some   experimental    wheat    Introduc- 
tions   from    Australia.      It    has   only 
appeared  In  a  couple  of  small  areas 
in  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The 
disease   will    be   stamped    out   wher- 
ever found  if  at  all  possible. 
-  Quarantine  No.  37.  which  has  stir- 
red up  the  recent  storm  of  criticism 
from  certain  commercial  Interests,  is 
simply    an     extension     and    general 
tightening  up  of  restrictions  on  the 
introduction    of    certain    plants   and 
seeds,  especially  ornamentals,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  danger- 
ous and  difficult   to   protect  against 
fully   by   Inspections   alone.     It  will 
doubtless  cause   some    hardship   and 
cut  off  some  lines  of  profit  from  cer- 
tain   limited    commercial    Interests, 
but  on  the  whole  this  quarantine  is 
thoroly  sound  both  in  principle  and 
purpose,  and  Its  enforcement  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase  the  safety  of  the 
plant,   fruit    and    forest   Interests  of 
the  whole  country,  and  In  the  mean- 
time  It  Is  so  drawn   as  to  cause  as 
little  Injury   to   private  Interests  as 
possible.      Incidentally.    Its    enforce- 
ment is  already  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  certain   floricultural  pro- 
ducts for  which  we  have  been  large- 
ly  or   wholly   dependent   on   foreign 
interests,  and  which  have  been  wide- 
ly  proclaimed  as  Impossible  of  pro- 
duction here. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


First  thing  you  know  the  public 
will  die  off  from  starvation  'er 
sumthln'  and  then  capital  and  labor 
will  have  had  all  their  trouble  for 
nothing. 


Some  folks  are  never  happy  uj^" 
something  has  happened  that  tney 
can  be  exasperated  about. 
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'PennsyWania  Farmer 


ONE  HOT  FOOD  FOR  SCHOOL 
LUNCH 


By  PEARL  MacDONALD, 
Penna.  State  Collece 


In  a  recent  issue,  we  discussed 
with  tlie  readers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  the  problem  of  the  school 
lunch. 


Cold  Lunch,  Drawbacks 

It  is  quite  common  experience  that 
when  a  child  carries  his  lunch  to 
school  day  after  day  for  several 
weeks,  he  frequently  loses  his  ap- 
petite and  eats  little  or  no  lunch. 
This  often  results  in  a  craving  for 
certain  foods  as  sweets  or  pickles  or 
highly  seasoned  foods  that  do  not 
furnish  the  hest  materials  for  growth 
and  well-being. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  child  does  not 
eat    sufficient    breakfast,    either    be- 
cause he  does  not  get  up  early  en- 
ough   to    eat    breakfast    and    reach 
school  on  time,  or  because  he  has  no 
appetite.     The  lack  of  appetite  for 
breakfast    may   be  due   to   the  fact 
that  the  child  eats  too  heartily  for 
supper  and  as  a  result  does  not  rest 
well,   or   that   he    does   not   havp   as 
many  hours  of  sleep  as  his  growing 
body  required     If  the  child  eats  lit- 
tle or  no  breakfast  and  if  he  lacks  an 
appetite  for   the   cold   lunch,   he   Is 
very  apt  to  eat  too  heartily  in  the 
evening — ^whereas  the  evening  meal 
for  the  child  should  be  light. 

All  of  these  factors  work  in  a  vari- 
ous circle,  with  the  result  that  the 
child  is  not  at  his  best. 


are  small  and  crowded,  but  by  luiv- 
ing  wall  cupboards,  folding  tables 
or  work  shelves,  the  equipment  can 
be  placed  and  the  work  done.  The 
older  boys  can.  make  the  cupboards 
and  shelves. 

If  the  heating  stove  is  not  of  the 
type  that  can  be  used  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  If  gas  is  not  available, 
a  two-burner  blue  flame  oil  stove 
will  answer.  If  a  portable  oven  can 
be  donated  or  purchased,  It  is  poss- 
ible to  prepare  a  greater  variety  of 
dishes. 

Such  a  simple  equipment  can  be 


What  to  Serve 

As  to  the  type  of  dish  to  be  served, 
it  should  be  nutritious,  palatiible 
and  easy  to  prepare. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
children  because  it  contains  in  es- 
pecially good  form  material  for 
building  and  repair  of  the  body,  for 
energy,  for  regulating  the  body  ma- 
chinery and  for  maintaining  gen- 
eral well-being  and  normal  growth. 
Therefore,  a  dish  made  with  milk 
is  advisable  for  the  one  hot  dish  for 
the  school  lunch. 

This  may  be  cicoa  or  chocolate,  a 
cream  soup,  a  cr?;.med  or  s -alloped 
dish,  or  a  chowder.  Buttered  vege- 
tables are  good  for  variety.  Such 
dishes  as  spinach  polenta,  rice  with 
tomato  sauce,  bean  stew,  etc.,  are 
nutritious. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate  should  be  main- 
ly milk  and  not  too  strong.     Because 
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from  home  to  suit  in  food  value  the 
dish  served  at  school.  When  the 
dish  at  school  contains,  eggs,  cheese 
dried  peas  or  beans,  meat  or  lish,  tlie 
sandwiches  should  be  plain  bread 
and  butter  or  fruit  or  vegetable  and 
vice  versa. 

Here  Are  Good  Recipes 

The  following  typical  recipes  to 
serve  24  people  may  be  helpful.  The 
abbreviations  mean:  c,  cups;  t,  tea- 
spoon;  tb,  tablespoon. 


Ingred- 
ients 
Milk 
Fat 
Flour 
Salt 
Pepper 


White  Sauce 

Thin  Medium 

2  qts.  or  8  c     2  qt. 
J  c  1  c 

J  c  1  o 

1  tb  1  tb 

It  It 


Thick 
2    qt. 
1     to  IJ  c 
IJ  to  2    c 
1    tb 
1  t 


Coiintry  School  Near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  Lunch 


Ckwd  Results  of  a  Hot  Pood 
The  plan  of  providing  one  hot  dish 
to  supplement  the  cold  lunch  brought 
from    home     has     been     tried     with 
splendid  results.    When  the  food  ma- 
terials for  the  hot  dish  and  the  lunch 
brought  from  home  are  well  selected, 
the   child's    appetite    invariably    im- 
proves, he  gains  in  weight,  has  fewer 
headaches.    Is    less    restless    in    the 
afternoon,  takes  a  keener  pleasure  in 
bis   play   and   work,  studies  and  re- 
cites better  and  makes  higher  grades. 
Since   experience   shows   that   one 
hot  dish  at  school  is  so  beneflcal  to 
the  child,   the    next   problem    to   de- 
termine Is  how  the  project  may  be 
initiated  and  carried  thru. 

Upon  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  school  authorities,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  teachers,  the  parents  and  the 
children  depends  the  success  of  the 
project. 

The  teacher  has  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility. She  has  the  plans  to 
make  and  the  work  to  oversee.  This 
she  cannot  do  alone  but  must  hav' 
the  active  support  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  school  direc- 
tors to  establish  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  undertaking  among  the 
school  patrons  and  the  children. 

Fathers  and  mothers  need  to  sup- 
port the  teacher  by  providing  the 
equipment,  furnishing  the  food  ma- 
terials, and  in  helping  to  carry  out 
her  plans. 

In  preparing  and  serving  the 
lunch  each  day  and  in  putting 
things  In  order  after  the  lunch,  the 
teacher  needs  the  help  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Equipment  for  the  Cooking 
As   a   rule,   county  school   hoi'ses 


secured  for  |20  to  $40,  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  utensils.  The 
cost  Is  less  if  each  child  brings  his 
own  serving  dishes — plate,  cup, 
knife,  fork  and  spoon. 

Money  for  the  equipment  may  be 
furnished  from  funds  voted  by  the 
school  board,  raised  by  school  or 
community  entertainments,  collected 
from  or  contributed  by  the  school 
patrons.  A  part  or  all  of  the  equip- 
ment may  be  donated  by  one  or  more 
families  in  the  district. 


The  Food  Materials 

The  food  supplies  may  be  brought 


cocoa  and  chocnl-te  contain  starch, 
they  should  bs  thoroly  boiled  in 
water  and  then  added  to  the  scalded 
milk. 

The  basis  for  the  cream  soups, 
creamed  and  scalloped  dishes  is  a 
white  sauce  made  with  milk,  thick- 
ened and  seasoned.  The  amount  of 
thickening  needed  depends  upon  the 
vegetable  or  food  material  with 
which   the  sauce  is  to  be  combined. 

Chowders  are  also  made  with  milk. 
All  of  these  dishes  are  nutritious 
and  easy  to  prepare. 

Desserts    that    can    be   served    hot 
maybe    used    to    give    variety — such 


Eating  in  Order  Helps  Digestion   and  Makes  Good  Table  Manners 


from  home  each  day  by  the  children, 
or  the  children  may  pay  for  the 
lunch  each  day,  or  a  fixed  amount 
for  each  week. 

The  supplies  may  also  be  provided 
In  the  same  way  as  the  equipment; 
that  is,  from  a  fund  appropriated  by 
the  board  or  raised  by  community 
entertainment  or  contributed  by  the 
patrons. 


desserts  as  baked  apples,  with  milk 
or  cream,  fruit  tapioca,  baked  rice 
pudding  and  the  like. 

Planning  A  Week  Ahead 
If     the     school      lunch     menu     is 
planned    a    week    in    advance,    it    is 


ihen  possible  to  let  the  mothers 
know  what  is  to  be  served  so  that 
they    can    plan    the    lunch    brought 


Ile-t  milk  over  hot  water.  Melt 
fat  and  mix  with  it  the  flour,  salt 
and  pepper.  Stir  gradually  into 
this  mixture  scalded  milk  and  con- 
tinue stirring  until  mixture  thiclt- 
ens.  Cook  over  hot  water  15  minutes. 
Then  place  directly  over  the  Are  and 
bring  to  boiling  point  so  as  to  thoro- 
ly cook  the  starch. 

Note. — White  sauce  made  with  2 
c.  flour  is  used  for  croquettes.  That 
made  with  lie.  flour  is  used  for 
souffles.  When  food  in  combination 
contains  a  small  amount  of  fat,  as 
vegetable  souffles,  use  IJc.  of  fat, 
b\it  when  food  contains  large  amount 
of  fat,  as  meat  and  salmon  cro- 
quettes, use  only  1  c.  of  fat. 

Cream  Soups 

General  Method. — Cook  vegetables 
in  boiling  water  until  tender,  then 
rub  thru  a  strainer.  Melt  fat,  add 
flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Add  the 
scalded  milk  and  cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  thickened.  Combine 
with  vegetable  pulp. 

Note. — ^If  onion  is  used,  add  to 
milk  wh^e  scalding  and  remove  be- 
fore making  white  sauce.  Onion 
may  be  omitted. 

Cream  of  Carrot  Soup 
6  c.  diced  vegetables;  2  qts.  water; 
2  qfs.  milk;   J  c.  fat;  1  c.  flour;  1  tb. 
salt;    1   t.   pepper.      Follow  "general 
method." 

Cream  of  Dried  Bean  or  Pea  Soup 

General  Method. — Soak  beans  or 
peas  over  night,  drain  and  add  the 
cold  waleV.  Cook  until  tender,  and 
rub  thru  strainer.  If  any  fresh 
vegetables  are  used,  cook  and  cut 
vegetables  in  small  cubes,  and  brown 
in  half  the  fat;  add  flour,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  stir  into  boiling  soup. 
Add  milk  and  remaining  fat. 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 
3  c.  dried  lima  beans;  4J  ql« 
water;  1  large  onion;  2  carrots;  3  c. 
milk;  6  tb.  flour;  i  c.  fat;  1  tb. 
salt;  1  t.  pepper.  Follow  "general 
method." 

Scalloped  Dishes 
General  Method. — In  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  place  a  layer  of  cooked 
food  material,  and  cover  with  white 
sauce.  Repeat  until  all  the  mater- 
ials are  used,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  In  oven  until 
crumbs  are  brown.  If  cheese, 
grated  or  cut  in  small  pieces  is  use*, 
sprinkle  it  over  earh  layer  of  white 
sauce.  The  buttered  crumbs  are 
sometimes  omitted. 

To   make   buttered   crumbs,  use 
tb.  butter  to  8  tb.  of  crumbs.     Melt 
the  butter  and  stir  in  the  crumbs. 

Rice  With  Cheese 

4  qts  boiling  water;  3  c.  "0^°^^ 
rire;    2  lb.  Fait;    J  lb.  cheese  gratea 
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or  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Cook  the  rice  in  .salt  water  until 
tender,  drain  and  follow  "general 
method." 

Creamed  Dishes 
General  Method. — A  creamed  dish 
is  made  by  combining  with  a  cooked 
food  material  a  medium  white  sauce. 
The  food  material  may  be  vegetable, 
fish,  dried  beef,  or  other  meat.  In 
the  school  lunch,  the  same  propor- 
tions of  food  materials  may  be  used 
as  given  in  the  scalloped  dishes. 

Corn  Chowders 

4  c.  corn  (fresh  or  soaked  dried 
corn ) ;  6  c.  potatoes  cut  in  cubes  or 
small  pieces;  i  lb.  salt  pork;  1  qt. 
boiling  water;  IJ  tb.  salt;  1  small 
onion;  2  qts.  milk;   i  t.  pepper. 

Try  out  pork,  add  onion  and  cook 
5  min.  Add  potatoes  and  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  iwtatoes  are 
nearly  done.  Add  corn  and  milk, 
and  boll  3  or  6  minutes. 

Note. — If  soaked  dried  corn  is 
used,  it  should  be  added  with  the 
potatoes.  The  following  may  be  used 
instead  of  corn;  4  c.  of  any  cold 
cooked  flsh;or  4  c.  salt  codfish,  flaked 
and  soaked  about  J  hour  in  cold 
water;   or   2  doz.  clams  chopped. 

More  detailed  information  is  given 
In  Extension  Circular  No.  79  on 
"The  School  Lunch."  obtained  free 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa. 


TennspWania  Farmer 
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and  history. 

Today,  educational  play  is  organ- 
ized not  only  in  our  public  schools, 
but  on  the  summer  playground.  It 
is  the  parents'  privilege  to  direct 
play  in  the  home  thro  the  intelligent 
selection  of  toys. 

The  following  circulars  and  books 
will  be  found  helpful.  All  can  be 
supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at 
prices   indicated.: 

1.  Mother  Craft  Manual,  by  Mary 
Read.      Price  $1.25. 

2.  Pamphlets,  (free),  by  Bureau 
of  Education-Experiment,  16  W.  8th 
St.,  New  York  <'ity. 

3.  Republic  of  Childhood,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggln  and  Nora  A.  fimith. 


BUYING  TOYS  AND  GAMES  FOR 
CHILDREN 


By    MAUD    BURHAM 


A  certain  little  boy  was  given  an 
electrical  train.  Very  shortly  the 
child  ignored  the  expensive  train  and 
preferred  to  play  with  the  boy  next 
door,  whose  train  was  made  from 
cigar  boxes  and  the  brpken  parts  of 
toys  contributed  by  his  playmates. 

Why?  Because  they  appealed  to 
childish  ingenuity. 

In  buying  a  toy  one  does  well  to 
study  the  child's  point  of  view  and 
then  to  make  a  selection  which  will 
be  helpful  to  his  development.  Toy 
manufacturers  of  today  recognize  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  toy 
and  produce  many  playthings  that 
promote  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  children.  The  coaster 
cart,  kiddie  car,  erector  and  anchor 
architectural  blocks  serve  as  illustra- 
tions. 

The  possibilities  of  certain  old  and 
familiar  toys  and  games  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  domino  offers 
valuable  aid  in  number  work.  The 
well-known  nest  of  picture  blocks  is 
al.so  excellent,  and  a  box  of  toy 
money  is  a  real  source  of  education. 

If  one  acquaints  himself  with  the 
educational  toys  of  the  kindergarten 
he  will  learn  at  once  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  use. 

For  outdoor  play,  the  problem  of 
toys  is  not  difficult  to  solve,  since  na- 
ture's garden  produces  much  for  a 
child's  needs. 

Before  school  days,  parents  alone 
are  responsible  for  their  children's 
development.  From  that  time  on 
teacher  and  parents  take  up  the 
problem  together.  Why  not  give  the 
teacher  all  the  help  possible  by  pro- 
viding our  children  with  suggestive 
toys  and  games  which  will  supple- 
ment the  school  work  and  develop 
initiative? 

There  are  many  interesting  educa- 
tional games  on  spelling,  arithmetic, 
history  and  literature  adapted  to 
children  of  different  ages.  The  well- 
known  game  of  "Authors"  is  excel- 
lent for  older  children,  since  it 
familiarizes  them  with  the  best  liter- 
ature. Stamp  collecting  also  is  fas- 
cinating, and  teaches  both  geography 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  ngnrcs  and  letters  of  each  pat- 
torn  pxa<ily  as  printed  at  lifKinniiiB: 
of  fafli  ilcicrliition  or  we  will  not  hn 
rt'sponslble  for  torrcci  IIIIiiik  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measuio  wlii^n  ordtTliiK 
waist  patti'rns,  waist  moasurc  for 
skirt,  and  ag-e  for  clilldren's  patterns. 
Adilrpss  iviinsylvanla  larnicr,  iOl  S. 
Tljlrd  Slrei't,  I'tilLiilclpliia.  I'a. 


2952. — This  design  will  make  a 
good  school  dress.  The  lines  are 
simple  and  the  making  is  easy.  The 
guimpe  could  be  made  of  batiste, 
crepe,  or  lawn,  and  the  dress  of  any 
wash  fabric,  or  of  serge,  satin,  taffe- 
ta, gabardine  or  voile.  The  pattern 
Is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8.  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  12  requires  3}  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  dress,  and 
1%  yard  for  the  guimpe.     Costs  10c. 


2957. — Checked  brown  and  white 
suiting  and  white  gabardine  Is  com- 
bined to  make  this  blouse  dress.  The 
style  is  good  also  for  serge  and  for 
combinations  of  satin  and  serge,  ga- 
bardine and  crepe.  Wash  materials 
such  as  gingham,  linen  and  seer- 
sucker, are  also  desirable.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  und 
14  years.  Size  12  will  require  4 
yards  of  40-inch  material.  Costs 
10c. 


2%0 


2960. — .Ml  wash  fabrics  are  good 
for  this  model,  likewise  serge,  g.»bar- 
dine,  poplin,  repp,  voile,  plaid  and 
check  suiting.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size 
10  will  require  25  yards  of  44-inch 
material.      It  costs  10c. 

2966. — Here  is  a  good  model  for 
serge,  gabardine,  repp,  poplin,  voile, 
checked  or  plaid  woolen,  and  for  all 
wash  fabrics.  The  tunic  may  he 
omitted.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:  S,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
12  will  require  3%  yards  of  40-Inch 
material.     Costs  10c. 


It's  easy  to  keep  the  house 
warm  and  comfortable 


A  Perfection 
the  trick! 


Oil    Heater  does 


On  raw  biting  da)^  it  radiates  a 
glowing  atmosphere  of  warmth 
that  cold  can't  penetrate.  It's  a 
positive  necessity  if  you  have 
rooms  not  reached  by  your  ordi- 
nary heating. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

A  moderate  furnace  fire  with 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  to  sup- 
plement it  means  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal.  No  need  to 
have  the  furnace  roaring  when 
you're  only  using  one  room — and 
you  can  easily  carry  the  Perfection 
from  place  to  place. 

It  lights  and  gives  full  heat  in- 
stantly— there's  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order — you  cem't  turn  the  wick 
too  high. 

Smokeless, 
odorless  and  ab- 
solutely safe. 

Your  dealer 
has  your  model 
at  your  price. 
See  it  today. 


Mimt 


Rajo  Lamps 

ThB  f  '  m  n  o 
gtmrm  to  m  JRa^a 
l^Mtnp.  It  giT9a 
mxnple  hght  but 
it  la  ao/t  Mnd 
mmtlom,  idemi 
ibr  rmmding  or 
Blowing 


THE  ATLANTIC  REHNING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  PitUburgh 


USB  Atlantic 
Rajrolight  Oil 
In  Tour  av*i  Par- 
faction  Oil  Haatar. 
Ona  gallon  will 
burn  for  ten  houra. 
Beat  for  Raye 
Lamp*  too.  Coats 
no  mora  than  or- 
dinary karoaaaa. 

ATLANT I C 


STERLING 

Let  the  Sterling  Washini?  Machine 
do  your  work.  Every  woman  will 
be  interested  in  this  labor  saving 
device,  operated  either  with  gaso- 
line engine  or  electric  motor. 

Write  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 
teUintr  all  about  llio  .^i.rlingr. 

SUPCmOR  MACHINE  CO. 

•••  ■•  StarUnc.  III. 


H0Q5IER  ^/f.T.I  FREE 


Ta  try  in  year  boaM  M  daya  (raa  no  aattar  vkaia  yoo  liya. 
ixmrn  yamt  f  rieada.  aaad  il  back  at  oar  a»iniiai  tf  *oo  da  aat 
Milliva  mmmbtnol  (aaiUaa  an>ar>ac  iW 


i«  yaor  f  rieada.  aaad  it  back  at  oar  a»iniiai  tf  *oo  da  aat 

want  (o  kaap  it.    Milliva  mmmbtnol  (aaiUaa  an>ar>ac  iW 

coairaru   aad   plaaaarra  of 


Bprf  tct  bakera  and  haatrra,  bt*u 
folly  aaiab 


itii 

Cat  yaan. 
ftaabookibnia 

.  r~  <^tt  Ttoiiria.  GMkaJlirt 
«a  Cfl*l  H—t»n.  to  ■•l«vt  IMB. 
i«a  tut  (rM  irW.  iini  *iaM 

HOOSIER  STOVE  Ca 
132  Stata  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Steel  Mantle  Burners 

'»'■»*•»•  your  Laap  and  Laatrm  Linht 
IBrcclunai  NouBoke  NoMor  rilco*- 
moD  karoaaoa  lamsa  aad  tuboJar  laatarv. 

Efwy  tanw  FaMy  GUUANTia 

If  your  dealer  daean't  keep  tbaa  aaad 
'"j"^"  •"^  a*»r«a  and  yoor  nana 
andaddraaa  iritli  «ivanta  for  a  flaainia 
Agtnu  Wantml     Wrjia  for  FKSB  Par- 

Oculan.  Today     The  laaiiiii  la  on. 


•OXT 


•TIL  MANTIK  UOHT  C*. 


.PoSan. 


Closet 


_  Mrtfw  com* 

tortAble.  hi^ftlthfal.  ooDTenirnt. 
Takf4  piftre  of  »!!  outdoor  tnileU. 
»hrre  KTmn  Ijrred.  Hp  rt-ady  for  » 
looo.  cold  wiater.  Ti»Te  a  warm. 
•ftDitary*  comfortablo.  odorlc** 
toilet  in  th«  bouve  anjwhpn^  you 
want  it.  l>on*t  so  out  in  th*'rnM. 
A  l>oo&  to  iQTalid«.  Enrlor«»*<l  by 
Ikralth  officials  everywhere. 
G«ftraat««d  0<loricM 

Th«  r«nna  ar*  kin«><)  hr  ft  chMsl- 
Cal  ia  water  in  the  Container,  [.mp* 
ty  onr0  a  montb  aa  caar  a«  a*fa»a. 
Th*    orifteal  cla««t~     Cuaraat***! . 

tr.T  cataloc  »n-l  prieo. 

ROWC  SANITART  MFG.  CO. 
121*2  lawalMf.,  Paicaii.  Mick. 

Aakaboct  Ro  !Un  Waxh'tud  aad 

lt«  Flambine  ft^jiurad. 


■  Indoor  Closet  $10.85 
Have  a  wana,taDitary,o(k>rlnt  toilet 
in  the  houie  anywhere  yuM  want  it. 
The  Bennett   it  made  of  enameled 
•tcel  with   wfiod   Kat   and   latta  a 
lifrtime.     Disinfectt  automatically. 
SplendiJ  for  invalida.   Shipped  com- 
plete ready   to  operate,  all  charge* 
prcra   !      S--  >!acti  n  ^uiraniwd  or  money  back 
RAY  H.  BBNIfSTT  LUMBER  CO.  Inc. 
(Home  tquip  Dept  )M5  Main  St  ,  .\  Tjniwaoda.N.Y 


3-in-l  SCREWDRIVER 

A  handy  tool  around  the  house.  Length. 
3^  inches.  3  complete  screwdrivers  in  one. 
Given  for  2  subscriptions  to  Jan,  I,  1921. 
at  75c.  each,  or  with  one  renewal  and  25c 
additional. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,' Phila..  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Seclion  of  {<alco 
Silo  wall  slowing 
Hill  ail  tpaces  and 
$teel       i€ii\forcing 


Write  u»  wli«t  you 
intend  to  build. 
We  have  pi  a  at  tot 
manytypei  of  (arm 
building* — Itce. 
A(k    foe     them. 


Keeping 
Silage 

THE  perfect  silo  must  be  absolutely  air- 
tight, since  air  causes  silage  to  mold 
and  rot.  The  glazed  tile  walls  and 
tight-fitting  cypress  doors  of  Natco  Silos  seal 
the  sJage  like  fruit  in  glass  jars.  It  c""™^* 
out    sweet    and    succulent    to  the    last    forklul. 

Natco  Silos 

are  strongly  reinforced  with  high  grade  steel  bands, 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the  pressure 
is  greatest  The  double-shell  tile  also  increases 
the  wall  strength  and  provides  for  secure  mortar 
joints.  The  still  air  spaces  conserve  the  natural 
heat  of  the  silage  —  resist  frost.  Heavy  galvan- 
izing protects  all  exposed  ironwork. 


jltk  l/our  building  '"Pfjy  *afer  for  prica  on 
5i7oi.      fyriUfoi  FREE  look,"  Natco  ontUh 


Nako 
'arnu  " 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1346  Fulton  Building       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2)  Paelorit*  tusun  a  itidt  and  economical  dutribution 


[^ 


Pam  onj  Site  on  Farm, 
Phoanix  Brot..  Bnjfotd,  IH. 


—   r-1 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


SHUMAKER'S  WORLD'S   FAVORITE 

White  and  Bwnd  FlyBooUi  Ro<*»  and  8.  C.  Whita 


LMhora    ndlMa    IS'm*."  <»ckitr«l«_$4    »arli.     ()r<J«T 
utfirarUoa   ittsnBtced. 


■OW. 

GI.E.NCOK 


PA. 


J.    a.     SUCMAKiUK. 


FOB  SALE 


1  lack,  S  yttn  old.  wrlcbt  atmnt 
900.  bdcht  about  l.'i  hands.  Uiur- 
•ntMd  •nuuil  and  ran  foal  ttUn  will  lell  at  a 
low  ntan-  JOHN  C.  KQEXIU,  TABENTUM.  I'A.. 
H.   D.   1.  Box  1«7. 


TTTaHirrTTl at  once,   or  by  April    l«t.   an  »i- 

W  ATI  I  Lti>—  periemrd  man.  with  imall  family, 
ta  «.fc«  farm  on  •ham,  or  one  by  mnntii.  KrfrnMice. 
CHAS.    J     UARBETT.    WE.HT   ClIEsmiB.    PA. 


UNO 


Far  Sal*— I  Rat.  0.  I.  C.  Baar.  It  ■Ma._al4 
O.   I.  C.  Sow,  2  jrajold.  with  pU 
yra   old.   wlUi  pig. 


„  _..    I  Rat. 

-     „.».  ......     -  Orade  Sow,  3 

B.   A.   Corkran,  Midlothian,   Va. 


f-___-   T'nv.A  Ttnv/wt  Service    Boars    and    GIU«. 

Large  Type  imroc  au«.  and  Kn*.  v^u-  ori.ti 

riierry    King    BrM-dlni.-.     B.    H.    Ba(«*,    BaA.    Ohio. 


FOR    SALE— Piira.krad    Holtttl*    aa««,    baHtn    aad 

bulla     all   from  high  tertlni!  ilanu.     Alio  one  i»lr  of 
ti«id  roulrt.   CHAa  t.  OAKHKTT.  Wr*  Ch»»««r,  Pa. 


Bargain  in  Berkshires 

In  order  to  redur«  our  herd  we  ara  offcrlni 
brad  aowa,  boar*  ready  for  lervtoe.  boar  and  aow 
pUi  of  all  ace*  at  prli-wi  that  will  efffrt  a  ready 
ial&  If  roa  wl*U  to  IncTeaw  jour  herd  or  found 
a  herd  of  BarkatUren.  we  uffrr  y'>u  an  eicellent 
Oiiportunlty.  Your  Inqulrlea  or  ri»lt  wlU  amply 
t»pay  you.     CBE8TM0.NT  KARM.   Sunbury.   Pa. 


MR.  WILLITS'  ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  Meeting  of  Tri-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association 


WHAT  LUCKY  STAR  WAS 

,Ili^' 

yOUR  PRIEH05  BABV  (f^im 

WK«t  do  th#  awi#nt  MtroUiffrt  predict 
concfmm*  Hthft  (utur»  dupoflttoo  uti 
■■■ii»lltrT  R0GI::R.S  baby  ZODIASCOPE.  eaaraved 
wttk  Baby'a  namt:  beautifully  haad  painta^  aa4  at- 
baaad:  (tamed  in  mahoaany  and  cryetal  gtae*:  eiaetit, 
•hew*  liM  peaMctton  of  anriert  aatratafv*  aeeaHtagJa 
Zodtaol  CaaaMlation  undn-  which  batar  wa*  hera.  Da- 
•Ifnad  fee  kabiM  up  to  4  ynn  old.  SlaU  Baby'*  (*■ 
name,  at*,  euct  data  of  birth  and  ahlpiHna  addn 

tacloae  purchaM  price  when  ordertnff.     Pnce  t1,  . 

poet  free   Canlfi«m«conirleU4eecnpllon  freeenreqaeet. 
JOHN  L.  ROCEHS.  Peat !^  1011  Cheetael  IMreet.  PIMk. 


Fur  Prices  W/ff  UP 


Right  now  raw  furs  are  bringing  tremendous 
prices.       To    get     the    benefit    of     these     high 
prices,     you    should    ship    your     furs    early      to 
Joseph    Ullmann,    Inc.      A   person    never   knows   in 
these  days  what  the  fashion   leaders  may  dictate.     Furs  at 

present  are  all  the  rage,  and  while  women  are  wearing  them 

lavishly  is  the  time  for  you  to  cash  in. 

HONEST  GRADING— HIGHEST  PRICES 

are  absolutely  assured  when  you  con.'^ign  your  skins  to  us.    We 

{Trade  every  skin  correctly,  so  you  are  sure  of  always  getting 

the  top  market  price.     We  pay  exactly  the  prices  quoted  in  our 

guaranteed  price  list.  Positively  no  commission  charged.  We  pay 

express  charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  shipments. 

Illiistrated  Trappiog  Folder  and  Gaannteed  Price  list  Free 

Drop  US  a  posUard  or  a  Ictttr  rteht  now  and  tcet  our  Illustrated  Trappins 
Folder  and  Gtiaranteed  Price  List.    Better  write  us  right  away. 


JOSEPH  ULLNANN,  InCa 

(Establi!<hed   1854) 

Dapt.   70 

18-20-22  W.  20th  ST..  NEW  YORK,  K.  T. 


^^*-- 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  one  year 
ago  was  held  soon  after  the  Armis- 
tice, so  that  our  report  at  this  time 
starts  with  the  disbanding  of  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration  and  covers  a 
period  during  which  there  has  been 
no    governmental    regulation.        We 
have  endeavored  to  re-establish  the 
industry  upon  a  permanent  peacetime 
basis,  and  to  retain  all  the  advant- 
ages of  constructive  policies  adopted 
during  the  war.  The  average  price  for 
1919  is  over  8%  cents  per  quart  f.o.b. 
Philadelphia    or    about    i    cent    per 
quart  more  than  In  1918.     This  ad- 
vance  of   i   cent    a   quart   has   been 
in  the  face  of  unusually  warm  weath- 
er In  January,  February,  March  and 
April  and  abundant  summer  and  fall 
pastures  and  late  frosts  this  fall.     It 
Is    therefore    no    mean    accomplish- 
ment.    Conditions  have  been  so  ab- 
normal as  to  supply  and  so  disturbed 
as  to  markets  that  the  officers  hope 
the  membership  at  large  feels  that 
this  price  represents  all  that  could 
be   propertly   demanded   tho   we  all 
fully    realize    the    great   Increase   In 
production  costs  and  our  present  day 
labor  conditions.    The  Directors  have 
been  called  together  six  times  during 
the    year    to    decide    the    Important 
questions  which  have  arisen  In  con- 
nection with  price  adjustments. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Dr.  King  was  appointed 
Milk     Arbitrator     for    Pennsylvania 
under   the    Pennsylvania   Council   of 
National  Defence  (now  State  Welfare 
Commission).     Lieutenant   Governor 
McClain    made   this   appointment  at 
the      direct     request     of     Governor 
Sproul,  the  dealers  and  producers  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  having 
united  In  an  appeal  that  this  be  done. 
The  retail   price  the  past  year  has 
been   14  cents  a  quart  for  7  months 
and   13  cents  a  quart  for  5  months. 
Thus  the  retail  price  In  and  around 
Philadelphia  has  continued  to  be  low- 
er than  in  other  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country,  while  the  price 
to  the  producer  has  been   equal  to 
that   elsewhere.     This   condition,   bo 
favorable  to  the  consumers,  is  direct- 
ly due  to  the  absence  of  strikes  and 
other  disturbances  (save  the  drivers' 
strike  of  last  January).     While  the 
public  has  shown  Its  apprc-clatlon  by 
continuing  to  buy  freely  we  feel  that 
much   greater   effort    should    be    put 
forth  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
consumers,  the  relative  cheapness  In 
comparison  with  other  cities  as  well 
as  the  food  value  of  this  life  element 
that  we  furnish  them.     To  this  end, 
a   former   member  of   the  Food   Ad- 
ministration has  been  engaged  by  the 
Association   and   the   distributors  to 
head   up  a  Publicity  Bureau  and  to 
coopenate    with    all    educational   and 
charitable    agencies.       The    care    of 
milk    while   in    our    hands   does   not 
receive  enough  attention  by  many  of 
our  members  who  se<?m  not  to  real- 
ize that,  collectively,  this  Influences 
greatly  the  price  we  receive.     How- 
ever,   we    have    seen    a    decided    Im- 
provement   every    time    this    matter 
has  been  brought  fairly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  local  groups,  and  we  have 
full   confidence  of   still    greater  Im- 
provement for  the  future. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  asked  to  absorb  more 
of  the  producers'  organizations  which 
had  been  operating  in  the  smaller 
cities  in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 
j  We  now  have  a  direct  part  In  ad- 
justments In  cities  like  Altoona, 
Harrisburg,  York,  Reading.  Allen- 
Inwn,  Pottsville,  Bethlehem  and 
I  Easton.        Naturally   this  has   made 
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much  extra  work  for  the  officers  and 
has  added  to  our  expenses  without 
at  present  adding  a  corresponding 
amount  to  the  commissions  received. 
Increase  in  membership  has  been 
fairly  satisfactory  during  the  year. 
We  now  have  10,500  paid  up  stock- 
holders. Last  year  we  had  6,000. 
Our  Aim  for  1920  is  15,000  for  there 
are  that  many  producers  within  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  and  every 
one  outside  the  organization  weak- 
ens its  efficiency  by  just  that  much. 
You  know  it,  and  we  don't  need  to 
take  your  time  preaching  about  It. 
We  urge  you  with  all  the  energy 
that  we  have  that  you  Individually 
do  your  part  In  this  membership 
campaign.  Our  field  men  cannot  get 
these  membership  figures  for  you; 
It  must  be  done  In  co-operation  with 
local  effort  and  enthusiasm. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  the  Dairymen's 
League,  and  Dairymen's  Co-operative 
gales  (3o.,  we  have  proved  this  year 
that  the  Penna.  State  Legislature 
and  any  other  like  body  will  listen 
to  farmers  If  they  will  all  get  to- 
gether to  tell  it  what  they  want. 
It  passed  a  bill  requiring  all  Bab- 
cock  test  operators  to  be  licensed 
and  their  glassware  inspected  by  the 
State,  and  a  law  providing  for  the 
Incorporation  of  co-operative  associ- 
ations of  producers.  There  were  two 
attempts  to  get  the  present  oleo  laws 
repealed.  Both  were  unsuccessful, 
tho  backed  by  suspiciously  strong 
Interests  which  were  supposed  to  re- 
present consumers. 

Our  activities  In  helping  solve  tho 
national  problems  of  farmers  have 
been  in  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  and  thru  It  in  tho  Nation- 
al Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 
Special  mention  need  he  made  of  only 
one  matter — the  Capper  Hersman 
bill — to  clearly  define  the  right  of 
farmers  to  organize  for  business  pur- 
poses. This  bill  needs  the  active 
support  of  all  of  us.  It  Is  a  measure 
vital  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
organizations  to  give  them  sufficient 
liberty  of  action  to  cope  with  the 
tremenduous  problems  that  confront 
us  today. 

We  have  resumed  peace  time  In- 
dependence of  policy  and  action  after 
having  almost  lost  our  Initiative  and 
to  some  extent  our  Identity  In  co- 
operating with  temporary  govern- 
mental agencies  In  the  face  of  a  great 
emergency  and  we  have  no  small 
satisfaction  In  "carrying  on"  this 
year  in  that  spirit  of  co-operation 
with  dealer  and  consumer,  the  out- 
standing policy  In  Philadelphia  all 
thru  the  war. 

Finally  friends,  we  must  now  make 
permanent  this  great  Ideal  of  co- 
operation and  this  will  need  the  ac- 
tive support  of  every  one.  As  Presi- 
dent Hull  told  the  Michigan  Milk 
producers  the  other  day,  our  organ- 
ization after  three  years  experience 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  outside  as- 
sault— its  dangers  now  lie  in  self- 
ishness, petty  jealousies,  and  In 
apathy.  We  need  renewed  enthusi- 
asm for  discouragements  lurk  on 
every  side.  We  need  courage  and 
perseverance  for  the  way  Is  still  long 
and  often  wearisome. 


Dig  out  the  barberry,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  AH 
the  evidence  that  is  available  indi- 
cates that  this  plant  is  a  very  ta- 
portant  factor  In  Increasing  wheat 
rust.  The  Japanese  barberry  Is  harm- 
less but  the  common  variety  harbors 
the  rust. 


When  the  hoiisckonper  has  learned 
to  cease  worrying  about  the  thing* 
not  done  she  has  added  years  to  her 
life. 
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THE  NEED  OF  CONCERTED 
ACTION 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Few  people  seem  to  realize  how 
farmers  are  being  driven  out  of  bus- 
iness because  of  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  industry.  For  instance, 
look  at  the  hog  market!  Notice  that 
the  farmer  has  paid  $4,50  per  hun- 
dred for  corn  meal,  and  other  grain 
in  proportion,  on  which  to  raise 
them.  Now,  he  Is  obliged  to  sell  for 
less  than  he  has  paid  out  for  grain. 
The  same  with  poultry.  Thus,  due 
to  conditions  over  wliich  he  has  no 
control  such  as  bad  weather,  floods, 
etc,  some  crop  which  he  has  grown 
and  on  which  be  has  placed  quite 
an  expenditure  of  money  and  labor, 
proves  an  utter  failure. 

The  time  has  already  arrived  when 
hired  help  on  the  farm  costs  more 
money  than  the  produce  will  bring 
when  sold.  No  one  can  blame  the 
hired  man  who  quits  a  twelve  to  six- 
teen-hour  a  day  job  on  the  farm  for 
a  city  job  of  eight  hours  a  day  and 
more  pay. 

Farm  wages  have  doubled,  land 
values  have  risen  enormously,  and 
altho  Attorney  General  Palmer  says 
that  food  prices  have  been  lowered 
25  per  cent.,  the  farmer  still  pays 
the  same  as  ever  for  what  he  buys. 
If  a  remedy  cannot  be  found  soon 
that  will  alter  the  existing  farming 
conditions  of  today,  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  tho.se  who  do  stick 
to  farming  will  shut  down  on  pro- 
duction and  grow  just  enough  for  his 
own  use  and  no  more.  This  would 
cause  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
for  the  whole  nation,  as  one  can 
readily  see.  It  seems  an  Incredible 
thing  that  all  the  farmers  do  not 
wake  up.  If  they  would  only  study 
and  And  the  cause,  then  the  effect, 
and  lastly  the  remedy  and  how  it 
could  best  be  applied,  a  radical 
change  could  be  made  for  the  better- 
ment of  all. 

Some  one  must  take  the  initiative 
as  people  will  never  do  anything 
worthwhile  without  a  leader.  It  has 
come  to  my  mind  lately  that  women 
are  more  efficient  than  men  in  this 
direction  of  leadership.  While  at- 
tending a  large  meeting  recently  it 
was  a  noticeable  fact  that  It  was 
always  the  women  who  started 
things  and  then  kept  them  rolling. 
The  writer  believes  the  men  are  just 
as  capable,  or  more  so,  but  they 
seem  inclined  to  sit  back,  and  even 
when  a  good  thought  does  come  to 
them,  they  are  apt  to  think — "Oh, 
let  the  other  fellow  tell  them  about 
It.     I  don't  care  to." 

If  the  whole  country  doesn't  sit 
up  and  take  notice  soon,  the  Bolshe- 
viks, the  1.  W.  Ws,  and  the  An- 
archists are  going  to  get  In  full  con- 
trol of  everything  the  world  over. 
The  papers  state  that  over  300  Bol- 
shevik schools  have  been  opened  In 
New  York  city  alone.  Everyone 
should  realize  how  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  nation  is  already  begin- 
ing  to  totter,  and  where  it  will  end 
if  nothing  is  done  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbances and  unrest  that  has  taken 
such  a  hold  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  as  well  as  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Agriculture  must  be  recognized  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  whole  world, 
and  something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
mote it  and  give  the  farmer  a  square 
deal.  Of  course  the  consumers  are 
hit  too  in  many  ways,  but  the  far- 
mer seems  to  be  the  one  who  re- 
ceives the  most  blows  a  good  share 
of  the  time  by  the  federal  regula- 
tions. As  long  ago  as  in  Washing- 
ton's time,  he  recognized  the  value  of 
agriculture  as  the  foundation  of  all 
other  industries. — E.  M.  T.  B. 


INTERNATIONAL, 
'      e-i6HP      ' 


100   Cents   on   the  Dollar 

THE  tractor  that  is  really  a  1  OO-cents-on-the-doUar  invest- 
ment for  the  farmer  is  the  tractor  that  can    be    used 
practically  every  day  of  the  year,  one  that  is   100% 
efficient,  both  on  the  belt  and  the  drawbar. 

The  International  8-16  kerosene  tractor  meets  the 
above  specifications.  The  drawbar  has  a  wide  reinge  of 
adjustment  both  up  and  down  and  side  wise  so  that  the  tractor 
will  pull  any  machine  or  implement  on  the  farm  with  equal 
advantage.  The  8-16  pulley  is  so  placed  that  the  tractor  can 
be  backed  into  the  belt  quickly — so  placed  also  that  the  belt 
doesn't  rub  against  any  part  of  the  tractor  nor  drag  on  the  ground.  And 
8- 1 6  power  is  just  right— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light — it  fits  practically 
any  drawbar  or  belt  power  task  on  the  average  farm. 

Aside  from  its  adaptability  for  all-year-round  farm  work,  the 
International  8-16  tractor  is  a  lOO-cents-on-the-dollar  investment 
because  of  its  exceptionally  efficient  and  economical  (kerosene)  operation; 
because,  too,  you  can  always  secure  repair  and  expert  service  without 
delay  through  the  92  branch  houses  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
Your  dealer — wherever  he  is— has  a  Harvester  branch  in  easy  reach. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  100 -cents -on -the -dollar  tractor  invest- 
ment just  write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  adver- 
tisement and  mail  to  the  address  below  so  that  we  can  send  you  full 
descriptive  information  of  the  International  8-16. 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  AMERICA  INC. 


CHICAGO 


USA 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

II')ri»*'or  <.''>w  ht(le.C«ir  or'ither  Bkina 
with  hatr  or  fur  on,  An<l  niakc  th«-m 
Into  e>>«Ui  f  for  men  and  w.>ni*  i.  i,r>>i<«n, 
rue*  or  Kloven  »  h'-n  (•'»  or*I»  r*-*!.  Vmit 
fur  9—49  will  •••I  y*H  !•••  Uiau  to  buy 
tb**m  ari'l  \i*-  wcrth  rn.irv. 

Omr  III— <r>>»<  c«t»l»a  S'l^'^t  A  lot  of 
Information.  It  tfi\m  how  to  tnk«*  nit 
and  rare  fur  hi(l<-4  :  how  and  wlnn  we 
l>«r  th#  fmrtit  lM>f  h  wa\  *• :  a>"Mit  9mr 
aaf*  4ftm%  prmmmum  on  r<>wan'l  h'>r«0 
hide,  rmif  and  otbrr  akinfl:  ■(•out  the 

fur  e Is  and  game  troptiles  wr  aell. 

laxldrrmy.  etc 

Tli'-n  w«  have  rerently  Kf*t  out  aa- 
othr-r  we  rait  mmr9maM9m  ^••k,  wholly 
devnt**d  to  fashion  plat**  of  mufTs. 
neokwear  and  other  fine  fur  irami*-nia, 
with  price*  \  alto  fair  0an»Mi(a  r^wad* 
#f#d  Mid  rvp flf r a ■• 

You  ran  hare  either  book  byaendinsrl 
your  C'lrr^^t  addreM  n*minfr  whirh.  or 
both  hrt..k«  tf  you  need  f^th      a1  ir"" 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lycll  Ave.,  Koeliester,  N.  Y. 


$18.00  For  This 
Fine  Fur  Coat 

Ma(1c  from  your  own  cr.w  or 
borw  hide  to  }-nur  own  measure. 
We  tan  and  manuTarture  the 
rair  hido  Into  a  warm  Aenice- 
able  r^pat  f'-r  tht.i  small  rbar/e. 
SEND    US  YOUR    HIDES 

We  make  up  any  kind  nf  akin 
to   milt   your   indhldual   d*>!iire — 

Also  Ladles'  Coats  and 
Furs,  Aato  Robes,  etc. 

We  ha\r  been  leaders  In  the 
tannlntf  bti^lncw  •«in^  1878  and 
fuaranlee  satUfaction. 

FIIKK  nook  of  khIm  of  Men's 
and    Women's    Fura. 

Write    for    It   todav. 

Reading  Robe  &  Tanning  G>. 
112   East  St..         Rtadint,  Mich. 


^UT^evillo/i  Freres 

WE  PAY  WELL 
FOR  RAW  FURS 

We  make  a  liberal  assortment, 
pay  highest  cash  prices  and 
send  you  your  check  at  once. 
All  express  or  parcels  post 
charges  are  credited  to  you. 
We  are  the  largest  and  oldest 
fur  house  in  the  world. 

SenW  ym  naaie  /or  ncv 
ff'Kt  litt  jmtl  omt 

REMM.ON  FKKRES 

462  »  r««  28lh  atnet,  .»w  York  City 
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MORE  $$$$S  FOR 

Youf  iVA%V  Furs 


IN    NEW   YORK       \ 
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J^V  Guaranteed 


Bcw« 
•enf  out  to  cleccn*  yeuanZtfet^wr  hn. 
ttk»Jomy 


t  of  High  FVicc  Liata 

Ihr  h,gf,»r  dtty  ^mo4r  t)t»  Jo— yarn  ^ 


Ihr  Mcrgt  of  a  aquare  deal  ia  hotwat 
^adin^  at  itiarhH  |mc»».  I  guarantee 
my  price  until  nest  liat  ia  iaawcd 
and  «>ill  not  quote  mora  than  lean  pay 
an  an  hanvat   aaaortmant. 

£(/c0ar  Mar  p^acv  oft— in  ^   iHMt 
eotmomto  m  mhitftor  tr.Hm  Kr  Mnamm 
ho  im  oMip^n^  to  on  honott  firm. 

.    *»"  "'"  ""aae  ■»  "  nil «  rtiseliiMiiemeia 
■e  ^a^  vflM  winja  *ny  afniiahiSMia^ 

HOMCST    ORAOINO 

HOMCST    pfvices 

M«  cawtinw.awleA«t»»<.  IpM 

nwipt  fWtMra*     ^«<-o«tl#«(r 

MrWemrAv- A*ce  tf%t  wtt$^ 
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Maw  York: 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes . 

Mr  iVdreticft  Dwr  Sir  - 1  am  shipping  you  today  1  bag  of  turs :  it  is  no  use  tor  me  to  t^aii 
^   Tnera  as  you  have  bern  jiving  iw  very  jo«J  grades  ^^^  ^5,  \)x\«,w%  Pa     -  ^ 


We 

do  not 

claim  to  pay 

the  Ktf  hvw  price 

■ft  the  world      but  we  do 

elalRl  and  «KBoJute)jr  fuar- 

anlee  to  jivc  you  every  doi 

lar  your  pelts  are  worlK 

— eflea  more  th 

you  yourteif 

expect 


'5«ad  'A  a  shipment  Today  or  writp  V  our  price  lis*  its  free.  We  Know 
'  our  *ratm\  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  a*d  connect  with  us.    It's  up  to  you 

Sol  Warenoff  &  Co,  Inc,  \S3^  West  ?ith    Street,  Nevy  York  City 
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By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 
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blushed — and 


J 


dened — yes, 
continued. 

"You  know,  "Blshy,"  she  said, 
"Thankful  Payne's  cousin's  home 
avisitin'  her.  He  come  about  that 
cousin's  will — the  other  cousin  that's 
just  died.  He's  a  reel  nice  man — her 
live  cousin  is — keeps  a  shoe  store  up 
to  Sandwich,  and  I  used  to  know  him 
years  ago.  When  I  was  over  to 
Thankful's  t'other  day,  him  and  me 
had  quite  a  talk.  We  got  speakin* 
of  what  nice  drives  there  was  around 
Trumet  and — and — er — well,  he  ask- 
ed me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  to 
ride  next  Sunday  afternoon — that's 
to-day.  And  a  ride  beln"  a  good 
deal  of  a  treat  to  me,  I  said  I  would. 
Thankful  was  goin',  too,  but — er — 
er — she  couldn't  very  well.  So  Caleb 
— that's  his  name,  you  remember, 
Ing  their  effect,  even  on  Mr.  Ellery's  And  I  locked  the  door,  'cause  I  heard  'Dishy — he  come  round  with  his 
~       Hjo  nnawpr  also  was  givcD    the    click.      I — I — I — do    you   b'Uevo    horse  and  te; 


They  entered  the  house.  The  din- 
ing room  was  dark  and  quiet.  So  was 
the  sitting  room.  The  clock  ticked, 
solemn  and  slow.  Kyan  clutched  at 
his  companion's  arm. 

*I  don't  hear  her,"  h©  whispered. 


here." 

Kyan  rose  to  his  feet.  >  His  alarm 
had  changed  to  paralyzed  astonish- 
ment. 

"How  could  she  go?"  he  repeated. 
"That    window    won't    open    more'n 


"You  don't  s'poso  she  has  done  it?    six  inches.     Laviny  aint  what  you'd 
Godfreys  mighty!"  call     fleshy,     but    she    never    could 

The  gloom  and  mystery  were  hav-    squeeze  through  that  in  this  world. 


EUery?" 
"Nonesense!      Come  into  the 


slt- 


nerves.     His  answer  also  was  giver 

In   a  tense  whisper,  but  with  some  In  spirits.  Mr. 

irritation. 

"Hush!"   he  murmured.     "Let  go  ting   room,    light   a   lamp,   and    let's 

of  my  wrist.  You've  pinched  it  black  talk  it  over." 

and    blue.        Which    rocwn    did    you        The  lamp   was  found  and  lighted 

leave  her  in?     Show  me  at  once."  at  last.     Its  radiance  brightened  the 

Kyan's  trembling  knees   managed  dingy  sitting  room, 
to  carry  him  to  the  little  hall  lead-        "Do    you    b'lieve    in   spirits?"    re- 

ing   from    the   sitting    room    toward  peated    Kyan.        "I've    heard    yarns 

the  ell  at  the  side  of  the  house.   This  about  folks  beln'  spirited  away,  but 

hall   was   almost    pitch    black.      The  1    never    took    much 


jam  about  ha'f  past  three 


stock    in    'em. 


"  'twould  take  a  pretty  husky  spirit 
to  handle  Laviny  if  she  bad  her 
mad  up.     She —  Hush!    hear  that!" 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  In 
the  lane  by  the  front  gate.  A  vehicle 
stopped.  Then  some  one  called  a 
hurried  good  night.  Mr.  Pepper's 
fear  returned. 

"It's  her!"  he  cried.  "She's  been 
ahuntin'  foi-  me.  Now  I'll  get  It! 
You  stand  by  me,  Mr.  Ellery.  You 
got  to.  You  said  you  would.  But 
how  on  earth  did  she  get " 

The  minister  motioned  him  to 
silence. 


minister  felt  his  guide's  chin  whisker    "And,"    he    added    with    conviction, 
brush   his  ear   as  the   foUwing  sen- 
tence was  literally  breathed  into  It: 

••Here — here  'tis."  panted  Kyan. 
"Here's  the  door.  I  don't  hear  noth- 
in',  do  you?     Listen!" 

They  listened.  Not  a  sound,  save 
the  dismal  tick  of  the  clock  in  the 
room  they  had  left.  Ellery  knocked 
on  the  door. 

"Miss  Pepper,"  he  said;  "Miss 
Pepper,  are  you  there?" 

Kyan  caught  his  breath.  No 
answer. 

"Miss  Pepper,"  repeated  the  min- 
uter.     "Miss  Pepper!" 

Silence,  absolute.  Ablshal  could 
Btand  it  no  longer.  He  groaned  and 
collapsed  on  his  knees. 

"She  has!"  he  moaned.  "She's 
done  It  and  there  ain't  nothln*  In 
there     but    her    remains.     Oh,    my 

•oul"! 

Ellery,  now  rather  frightened 
himself,  shook  him  violently. 

'Be  quiet,  you  idiot!"  he  com- 
manded. "We  must  go  in.  Give  me 
the  key." 

After  repeated  orders  and  accom- 
panying shakings,  Kyan  produced  a 
key.  The  minister  snatched  it  from 
hlG  trembling  fingers,  felt  for  the 
keyhole  and  threw  the  door  open. 
The  little  room  was  almost  as  dark 
u  the  hall  and  quiet  as  still.  There 
was  a  distinct  smell  of  old  clothes 
and  camphor. 

"A  match,"  demanded  Ellery. 
"Quick!" 

"I  ain't  got  none,"  quavered  Mr. 
Pepper.  "They're  all  In  the  box  in 
the  settin'  room.  Oh,  my  godfreys 
mighty!  Whafll  I  do?  What  un- 
dertaker'll  I  have?  Solon  Tripp's 
the  reg'lar  one,  but  Laviny  and  he 
had  a  row  and  she  said  she'd  come 
back  and  ha'nt  me  if  I  ever  let  him 
touch  her  rema — Where  you  goln'? 
Don't  leave  me  here!"* 

The  minister  was  going  after  a 
match,  and  said  so.  In  a  moment 
he  returned  with  several.  One  of 
these  he  lit.  The  brimstone  sput- 
tered, burned  blue  and  fragrant,  then 
burst  into  a  yellow  flame. 
The  little  room  was  empty. 
John  Ellery  drew  a  breath  of  re- 
lief.    Then  he  laughed. 

"Humph!"   he   exclaimed.      "She's 
gone." 

"Gone?      Why,  she  ain't   nuther! 
Where  could  she  go?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  she  has  gone — 
somewhere.     At  any  rate,  she's  not 


and  we  started.  But  I'd  no  Idee 
'was  so  late.  I — I — meant  to  tell 
you,  was  goln',  'Dish,  but  I  forgot." 

Kyan  had  listened  to  this  recital, 
or  explanation,  or  apology,  with  a 
curious  succession  of  expressions 
passing  over  his  face.  He  swallowed 
two  or  three  times,  but  did  not  in- 
terrupt. 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  kept  you  waitin' 
supper,"  gushed  Lavinia.  "I'll  get 
you  a  good  one  now.  Oh,  well, 
deary  me!  I  must  be  gettln'  absent- 
minded  I  ain't  asked  you  where 
you've  been  all  the  afternoon." 

Abishai's  eyes  turned  beseechingly 
toward  his  promised  backer.  Ellery 
could    not    resist    that    mute    appeal 


has  been   with  me 
Miss    Pepper,"    he 


"I'll  stand  by  you,"  he  whispered 
"Don't  speak.     Leave  it  to  me." 

A  step  sounded  on  the  back  step. 
The  dining  room  door  was  hurriedly 
thrown  open. 

"  'Blshy"  called  Miss  Pepper 
eagerly.     " 'Bish,  where  are  you?" 

"Here — here  I  be,  Laviny,"  falter- 
ed Kyan. 

His  sister  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold. She  was  dressed  In  her  Sun- 
day best,  flowered  poke  bonnet, 
mitts.  Imitation  India  shawl,  rustl- 
ing black  bombazine  gown.  She 
looked  at  Mr.  Pepper,  then  at  the 
minister. 

"O  Mr.  Ellery!"  she  exclaimed, 
"be  you  here?" 

The  Reverend  John  admitted  his 
presence.  Miss  Pepper's  demeanor 
surprised  him.  She  did  not  seem 
angry;  indeed,  she  acted  embarassed 
and  confused,  as  if  she,  and  not  her 
brother,  were  the  guilty  party. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  awful  late. 
'Blshy,"  she  said.  "Have  you  had 
your  supper?" 

Kyan  was  too  perturbed  to  ven- 
ture a  reply.  The  sword  above  his 
head  was  quivering  on  Its  single  hair 
and  he  was  preparing  to  dodge  the 
fall.     But  it  did  not  fall. 

"You  haven't  had  any  supper, 
have  you?"  purred  Miss  Pepper  pity- 
ingly. "It's  too  bad.  You  poor 
thing!  you  must  be  awful  hungry." 
She  moved  across  the  room  and 
kissed  him.  Ablshal.  w^ho  had  pre- 
'  pared  himself  for  a  different  sort  of 
greeting,  clutched  his  chair  with 
both  hands.  He  looked  as  if  he 
might  faint.  The  minister  gazed 
open-mouthed. 

"I'm     awful    sorry.     Mr.     Ellery," 

gushed  Lavinia  removing  the  bonnet. 

"You  see,  I  was  invited  out  to  ride 

this    afternoon    and — and — I    went." 

She   glanced   at   her   brother,   red- 


"Your  brother 
for    some    time, 
volunteered. 

"Oh,  has  he?  Ain't  that  nice! 
He  couldn't  have  been  in  better 
comp'ny,  I'm  sure.  But,  oh,  say, 
"Blshy!  I  ain't  told  you  how  nigh  I 
come  to  not  gettln'  out  at  all.  Just 
afore  Mr.  Payne  come.  I  was  in  that 
spare  room  and — you  remember  I  put 
a  spring  lock  on  that  door?" 

It  was  here  at  last.  The  long- 
dreaded  explosion  was  Imminent. 
Kyan's  chin  shook.  He  braced  him- 
self for  the  blow.  The  minister 
prepared  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Lavinia.  "I — I 
put  a  lock  on  that  door  so's  I — I 
could  shut  the  room  up  when  I 
wanted  to.  Well,  when  I  was  in 
there  this  afternoon  the  wind  blew 
the  door  shut  and —  Hey?" 

"I — I  never  said  nothln',"  panted 
Kyan. 

"Yes,  it  blew  to,  the  lock  clicked, 
and  there  I  was.  If  I  hadn't  had  the 
other  key  in  my  pocket  I  don't 
know's  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  there 
yet.  That  would  have  been  a  pretty 
mess,  wouldn't  It!      He!  he!  he!" 

She  laughed  shrilly.  The  minis- 
ter looked  at  her,  then  at  her 
brother,  and  he,  too,  burst  into  a 
shout  of  laughter.  Kyan  did  not 
laugh;  yet  his  grip  upon  the  chair 
relaxed,  and  over  his  countenance 
was  spreading  a  look  of  relief,  of 
hope  and  peace,  like  a  clear  sunrise 
after  a  stormy  night. 

"Well.  I  must  go  and  get  supper," 
declared  Lavinia.  "You'll  forgive 
me  for  leavin'  you  so.  won't  you, 
'Blshy?" 

Mr.  Pepper  sighed. 
"Yes."   he  said  slowly.     "I'll   for- 
give you,  Laviny." 

■'I  know  you  would.  I  hope  you 
ain't  been  too  lonesome.  Did  you 
miss   me? 


Was  you  worried  ?" 
"Hey?  Yes.  I — I  missed  you  con- 
slder'ble.  I  was  gettln'  sort  of  w^or- 
rled.  I  didn't  s'pose  you'd  go  off  to 
ride  with — with  a  feller  and  leave 
me  all  alone.  But  I  forgive  you." 
He  stopped,  drew  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  and  then  added.  "I  s'pose 
1  hadn't  ought  to  complain.      Maybe 
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I'd  better  get  used  to  it;  I  guess  like- 
ly this  is  only  the  beglnnin'." 
Lavinia   blushed    furiously. 
"Why,      'Bish!"      she     exclaimed. 
"How  you  do  talk!      Ain't  he  awful, 
Mr.  Ellery?" 

The  Reverend  John  did  not  answer. 
He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
just  then.  When  he  did  it  was  to 
announce  that  he  must  be  getting 
toward  home.  No,  he  couldn't  stay 
for  supper. 

Miss  Pepper  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  Ablshal  saw  the  visitor  to  the 
door  Ellery  extended  his  hand  and 
Kyan  shook  It  with  enthusiasm. 

"Wa'n't  it  fine?"  he  whispered. 
"Talk  about  your  miracles!  God- 
freys mighty!  Say,  Mr.  Ellery, 
don't  ou  ever  tell  a  soul  how  it 
really  was,  will  you?" 
"No.  of  course  not.' 
"No,  I  know  you  won't.  You  won't 
tell  on  me  and  I  won't  tell  on  you. 
That's   a   trade,    hey?" 

The  minister  stopped  In  the  mid- 
dle of  his  step. 

"What?"   he  said,  turning. 
Mr.    Pepper   merely  smiled,   wink- 
ed, and  shut  the  door.     John  Ellery 
reflected  much  during  his  homeward 
walk. 

Tho  summer  in  Trumet  drowsed 
on,  as  Trumet  summers  did  in  those 
days,  when  there  were  no  boarders 
from  the  city,  no  automobiles  or  tele- 
phones or  "antique"  collectors.  In 
June  the  Sunday  school  had  its  an- 
nual picnic.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  some  desperate  spirits 
among  the  younger  set  climbed  in  at 
the  church  window  and  rang  the 
bell,  in  spite  of  the  warning  threats 
of  the  selectmen,  who  had  gone  on 
record  as  prepared  to  prosecute  all 
disturbers  of  the  peace  to  the  "full 
extent  of  the  law."  One  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  his  name  was  Daniels, 
awoke  to  find  the  sleigh,  which  had 
been  stored  in  his  carriage  house, 
hoisted  to  the  roof  of  his  barn,  and 
a  section  of  his  front  fence  tastefully 
draped  about  it  like  a  garland.  The 
widow  Rogers  noticed  groups  of 
people  looking  up  at  her  house  and 
laughing.  Coming  out  to  see  what 
they  were  laughing  at,  she  was  pro- 
voked beyond  measure  to  And  a  sign 
over  the  front  door,  announcing 
"Man  Wanted  Imedlate.  Inquire 
Within.  •  The  door  of  the  Come- 
Outer  chapel  was  nailed  fast  and 
Captain  Zeb  Mayo's  old  white  horse 
wandered  loose  along  the  main  road 
rUiged  with  painted  black  stripes 
like  a  zebra.  Captain  Zeb  was  an 
angry  man,  for  he  venerated  that 
horse. 

The  storm  caused  by  these  out- 
break subsided  and  Trumet  settled 
into  its  jog  trot.  The  stages  rat- 
tled through  dally,  the  packet  came 
and  went  every  little  while,  occa- 
sionally a  captain  returned  home 
from  a  long  voyage,  and  another  left 
for  one  equally  long.  Old  Mrs. 
Prince,  up  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  was  very  anxious  concerning 
her  son,  whose  ship  was  overdue  at 
Calcutta  and  had  not  been  heard 
from.  The  minister  went  often  to 
see  her  and  tried  to  console,  but 
what  consolation  is  there  w^hen  one's 
only  child  and  sole  support  Is  no- 
body knows  where,  drowned  and 
dead  perhaps,  perhaps  a  castaway  on 
a  desert  Island,  or  adrift  with  a  des- 
perate crew  in  an  open  boat?  And 
Mrs.  Prince  would  say,  over  and  o'-er 
again: 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Ellery.  Thank  you. 
I'm  sure  you  mean  to  encourage  me, 
but  oh,  you  don't  know  the  things 
that  happen  to  seafarln'  men.  I  do. 
1  went  to  sea  with  my  husband  for 
fourteen  years.  He  died  on  a  voy- 
age and  they  buried  him  over  the 
vessel's  side.     I  can't  even  go  to  his 
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grave.     The  sea  got  him,  and  now 
If  It's  taken  my  Eddie " 

The  young  clergyman  came  away 
from  these  calls  feeling  very  young, 
indeed,  and  woefully  Inadequate. 
What  did  he  know  of  the  great  sor- 
rows of  life? 

The  Sunday  dinners  with  the 
Daniels  family  were  almost  regular 
weekly  functions  now.  He  dodged 
them  when  he  could,  l.ut  he  could 
not  do  so  often  without  telling  an 
absolute  lie,  and  this  he  would  not 
do.  And,  regularly,  when  the  solemn 
meal  was  eaten.  Captain  Elkanah 
went  upstairs  for  his  nap  and  the 
Reverend  John  was  left  alone  with 
Annabel.  Miss  Daniels  did  her  best 
to  be  entertaining,  was,  in  fact,  em- 
barrassingly confidential  and  cordial. 
It  was  hard  work  to  get  away,  and 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  at  the  stroke 
of  four,  the  minister  always  said 
good-by  and  took  his  departure. 

"What  is  your  hurry,  Mr.  Ellery?" 
begged  Annabel  on  one  occasion 
when  the  reading  of  Moore's  poems 
bad  been  interrupted  in  the  middle 
by  the  guest's  sudden  rising  and 
reaching  for  his  hat.  "I  don't  see 
why  you  always  go  so  early.  It's  so 
every  time  you're  here.  Do  you  call 
at  any  other  house  on  Sunday  after- 
noons?" 

"No,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Oh. 
no." 

"Then  why  can't  you  stay?  Y'ou 
know  I — that  Is.  pa  and  I — would 
love  to  have  you." 

"Thank  you.  Thank  you.  You're 
very  kind.  But  I  really  must  go. 
Good  afternoon.  Miss  Daniels." 

"Mrs.  Rogers  said  she  saw  you  go- 
ing across  the  fields  after  you  left 
here  last  Sunday.  Did  you  go  for  a 
walk?" 

"Er — er — yes.  I  did." 

"I  wish  you  had  mentioned  it.  I 
love  to  walk,  and  there  are  so  few 
people  that  I  find  congenial  com- 
pany. Are  you  going  for  a  walk 
now?" 

"Why,  no — er — not  exactly." 

"I'm  sorry.  Good-by.  Will  you 
come  again  next  Sunday?  Of  course 
you  will.  You  know  how  dreadfully 
disappointed  I — we — shall  be  if  you 
don't." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Daniels.  I  en- 
Joyed  the  dinner  very  much.  Good 
afternoon." 

He  hurried  down  the  path.  An- 
nabel watched  him  go.  Then  she 
did  an  odd  thing.  She  passed 
through  the  sitting  room,  entered 
the  front  hall,  went  up  the  stairs, 
tiptoed  by  the  door  of  her  father's 
room,  and  then  up  another  flight  to 
the  attic.  From  here  a  steep  set  of 
steps  led  to  the  cupola  on  the  roof. 
In  that  cupola  was  a  spyglass. 

Annabel  opened  a  window  a  few 
inches,  took  the  spyglass  from  Its 
rack,  adjusted  It,  laid  it  on  the  sill 
of  the  open  window  and  knelt,  the 
glass  at  her  eye.  The  floor  of  the 
eupola  was  very  dusty  and  she  was 
wearing  her  newest  and  best  gown, 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind. 

Thro  the  glass  she  saw  the  long 
slope  of  Cannon  Hill,  with  the  bea- 
eon  at  the  top  and  Captain  Mayo's 
house  near  It.  The  main  road  was 
deserted  save  for  one  figure,  that  of 
her  late  caller.  He  was  mounting 
the  hill  in  long  strides. 

She  watched  him  gain  the  crest 
and  pass  over  it  out  of  sight.  Then 
she  shifted  the  glass  so  that  It  point- 
ed toward  the  spot  beyond  the  curve 
of  the  hill,  where  the  top  of  a  thick 
group  of  silver-leafs  hid  the  parson- 
age. Above  the  tree  tops  glistened 
the  white  steeple  of  the  RrRnlar 
church.  If  the  minister  went  straight 
home  she  could  not  see  him.  But 
under  those  silver-leafs  was  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  short  cut  across  the 
fields  where  Didama  had  seen  Mr. 
Ellery  walking  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day. 

So  Annabel  watched  and  waited. 
Five  minutes,  then  ten.  He  nui.st 
have  reached  the  clump  of  trees  be- 
fore this,  yet  she  could  not  see  him. 
Evidently,  he  had  gone  straight 
home.     She  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

Then,  being  in  a  happier  frame  of 
mind,  and  the  afternoon  clear  ami 
beautiful,  she  moved  the  glass  along 
the  horizon,  watching  the  distant 
white  specks  across  the  bay  on  the 
Wellmouth  bluffs — houses  and  build- 
ings they  were — the  water,  the  shore 
the  fish  weirs,  the  pine  groves.  She 
became  interested  In  a  sloop,  beat- 
ing into  Wellmouth  harbor,  and 
watched  that.  After  a  time  she  heard, 
In  the  house  below,  her  father  shout- 
ing her  name. 

She  gave  the  glass  one  more  com- 
prehensive sweep  preparatory  to 
closing  it  and  going  downstairs.  As 
she  did  this  a  moving  speck  came  in- 
to view  and  vanished. 

Slowly  she  moved  the  big  end  of 
the  spyglass  back  along  the  arc  it 
had  traveled.  She  found  the  speck 
and  watched  it.  It  was  a  man, 
striding  across  the  meadow  land,  a 
half  mile  beyond  the  parsonage,  and 
hurrying  in  the  direction  of  the 
beach.  She  saw  him  climb  a  high 
dune,  jump  a  fence,  cross  another 
field  and  finally  vanish  In  the  grove 
of  pines  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  by 
the  shore. 

The  man  was  John  Ellery,  the 
minister.  Evidently,  he  had  not  gone 
home,  nor  had  he  taken  the  short 
cut.  Instead  he  had  walked  down- 
town a  long  way  and  then  turned 
In  to  cross  the  fields  and  work  his 
way  back. 

Annabel  put  down  the  glass  and, 
heedless  of  her  father's  calls,  sat 
thinking.  The  minister  had  delib- 
erately deceived  her.  More  than 
that,  he  had  gone  to  considerable 
trouble  to  avoid  observation.  Why 
bad  he  done  it?  Had  he  done  the 
same  thing  on  other  Sunday  after- 
noons? Was  there  any  real  reason 
why  he  Insisted  on  leaving  the  house 
regularly  at  four  o'clock? 

Annabel  did  not  know.  Her  eyes 
snapped  and  her  sharp  features 
looked  sharper  yet  as  she  descended 
the  steps  to  the  attic.  She  did  not 
know;  but  she  intended  to  find  out. 


CHAPTER  X 

In  Which  Keziah's  Troubles  Multiply 
Kezlah  was  getting  worried  about 
her  parson.  Not  concerning  his 
popularity  with  his  congregation. 
She  had  long  since  ceased  to  worry 
about  that.  The  young  minister's 
place  in  his  people's  regard  was  now- 
assured,  the  attendance  was  increas- 
ing, and  the  Regular  church  was 
now  on  a  flrm  footing,  financially 
and  socially,  than  It  had  been  in 
years.  Even  Mrs.  Rogers  and  Lavinia 
Pepper  had  ceased  to  criticise,  ex- 
cept as  pertained  to  unimportant  in- 
cidentals, and  were  now  among  the 
loudest  of  the  praise  chanters.  And 
as  Captain  Zeb  Mayo  said:  "When 
Didama  and  Laviny  stops  fault-find- 
in',  the  millennium's  so  nigh  port  a 
feller  ought  to  be  overhaulin'  his 
saint  uniform." 

But  what  worried  Mrs.  Coffin  was 
John  Ellery's  personal  appearance  | 
and  behavior.  Ho  liad  grown  per- 
ceptibly thinner  during  the  past 
month,  his  manner  was  distrait,  and. 
worst  of  all  in  the  housekeeper's 
eyes,  his  appetite  had  fallen  off.  She 
tried  all  sorts  of  temptina:  dishes, 
but   the  result   was  discouraging. 

(Continued    n<xt    week  ) 
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THE  HUFFMAN  TRUCK 

5500-Pound  Carrying  Capacity 

Truck  buyers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  paying  $1850  to  $2200 
for  trucks  are  now  buying  the  "Huffman,"  because  it  is  absolutely  the 
lowest  priced  truck  for  its  carrying  capacity  and  high-grade  standard 
units  In  the  world.  Never  before  has  $1695  bought  so  much  "Dollar- 
for-DoUar"  truck  value.     Investigate  without  delay. 


Huffman  Sales 

631-37   North  Broad  St. 

SAVE  $100  To^Sl 


Agency 

Philadelphia 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
EADERS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

Any  order  placed  beiore  December  ISth  will  be  accepted  at  old  price  list  of  $1595 


I  One  Man  Sows  25  Cords  a  Day 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  takes  all  the  back  aches  and  work  out 
of  wood  cutting.  One  man  and  the  Ottawa  can  do  as  much 
as  ten,  with  cross  cut  saws,  could  do  the  old  way.  Mounted 
on  truck  wheels  to  make  it  easy  to  move  to  logs  and  from 
cut  to  cut,  without  stopping  engine.  Thousands  in  use  — 
•very  owner  p«feetly  ■•tjafied.  Pays  for  itaelf  in  khort  time.  WImb  not 
■awintc  can  b«  naad  to  run  pump*,  milla,  feed  cutters  and  other  martiliMM, 
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4Crele  Ensioe:  Antanatic 

Governor;  OsciUaUnK  Masneto;  Hopper  Cooled. 

Direct  From  Ficlory  r/.^.Vp'.nnrS;?.'^^ 

mftchinc  re«dy  for  fmmedtat*  use  when  recetveii. 
8ftt«  dtUnn  to  yoor  Irvi^bt  vutioo  go»nntm9d. 
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Smwm  Oowm 
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Vm  Lotm  Br 

Dependable  friction  clutch  on  law  drive.  Saves 
mor*  time  in  dointr  the  work  than  any  other 
pow.->r  drair-saw.  Built  to  do  hardest  work 
and  fiv9  Isatins  satisffcrtion  Notbinit  cocspUcatad. 
Ebsum  starts  witboot  eraoking. 

Fro©  Book  ^tt 

(oil  dceeription  of  this  craat 
work  asTrr  and  low  dlrcct-to-yoo 
price.    A  post  card  brines  tbis 
bis  book. 

KO.CION, 

PrnMMl 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 
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Boys'  Ice  Skates 

The  All  Clamp  Hockey  is  the 
ideal  skate  for  boys.  Cast  steel 
runners,  p>olished,  full  nickle 
plated.  A  pair  of  skates  worth  working  for.  Sizes  10,  IOJ/2  and 
1 1 .  Sent  prepaid  for  3  yearly  subscriptions  at  75  cents  each 
or  for  one  subscription  and  $1.10  additional. 

Girls'  Ice  Skates 

Screw  clamp,  cast  steel  runners, 
high  steel  back  with  narrow  heel 
strap.  Tops  and  clamps  made 
from  best  quality  steel.  We  can- 
not recommend  these  skates  too 
highly.  You  will  be  delighted  with  them.  Sizes  8  to  1 1 
inches.  Given  for  3  yearly  subscriptions  at  75  cents  each, 
or  for  I  subscription  and  $1.10  additional. 
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KLfK  S  TICK/WIT 

Underwear 


GoBrutte*— Ws  guanntv9  Kanea  Vndrr- 
W9mr  mifmolutmly — ^very  thread,  ^itch  And 
button.  We  gumranlB«  to  rrturn  your 
money  or  givo  you  a  new  garment  if  any 
mmam  br«akm. 


Biggest  winter 
underwear  value 
ever  sold  at  the  price! 

Hanes  winter  weipht  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  for  men  exceed 
in  return-value  to  you — comfort,  warmth,  vfar  and  aatiafaction — the  most 
enthusUstic  ttatement  we  could  make  personally  or  in  our  adverusements. 

Get  your  hands  on  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  (illustrated  in  the  diagram 
above)  Go  over  every  detail  of  workmanship— the  guaranteed  unbreakable 
seams;  ^oaranfeet/ buttonholes  that  last  the  life  of  the  garment;  guaranteed 
elastic  knit  colUrette  that  can't  gap;  guaranteed  shape-holdmg  elastic 
shoulders;  ^uaranreorf suunch,  snug-fitting  3-button  sateen  waist-band; 
guaranteed  elastic  knit  wrists ;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  suy ;  reinforcements 
at  every  strain  point.     And,  the  Hanea  cloaed  crotch  ataya  cloaedl 

Choice  of  Hanes  Union  Suits  and  Shiruand  Drawers  is  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.     Either  will  delight  you. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  for  Boys  KJ.?'J:n:ws*wa^m^'n: 

snug  this  winter,  put  them  into  Hanes  Union  Suits— the  very  finest  underwear 
for  boys  we  ever  saw  near  the  price.  They  stand  the  roughest  wear  and  the 
hardest  wash  and  give  the  greatest  warmth  and  comfort.  They  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  men's  union  suits — all  the  desired  features— with  added  fleeci- 
ness.  Don't  delay  your  buying.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  tjs  at  once. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winslon-Salem,  N.  C. 

««'     New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

WARNING  TO  THE  TRADE— Any  garment  offeredaa 
"Hanea"  ia  m  aubatitute  unless  it  bears  the  Hanea  label. 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 


yfin   tn   the    fur   Imtlnnn 

ave   no   rnitt   to   par.    wX 

dlrtrt    to    iBinuf»p»tir«r»     tnd 

can    par    jaa   top   price*   for  all    klndi   oT    fun. 

8ei>d  m»  a  trial  dUpBant;  tt  I  plMM  rou.  tell 

otben:  If  not.  tell 

N.J. 


Wanted  i£ 


George  Sipler,  xHRK'S^iml/s* 


Ship  yoor  fore  here.   Oor  pricre 
are  record  brrikini  hi<h.      We 
par  ill  yoor  •hiopini  charm  on 
ahipaacnta  of  S20  and  over.   Oa  -- 
ahipnsenla  of  SlUO  and  over  yoo  fet  $% 
additional   and   ■   liberal   aaaortincal. 
Pot  your  own  valoatioo  on.     W >  will 
bold  them  eeparateoo  rcqocat.  Prior  litl 
and  Trapper  Goide  •cnltrce  oo  requci  t 


SKUNK 


W*  par  hliheat  eaab  price*  for 
all  itapl*  run— Skunk.  Mink. 
Mutknt.  Raccwon,  Ked  fox. 
Kanrr  fun  a  apeclaltjr,  Inrlud- 
I  Inn  Hllvrr  and  Croaa  Fox.  Flah- 
er.     Marten,    etc       Eat     1870 


Our  continued  promi*  returm  and  lltieral  pnllcr  ar* 
nnw  t)rin.-lti«  ii«  ^llunlrlltl^  fniu  all  North  Anierira. 
Ala«ka  t"  Mojleo  Srnd  f"r  tfe  I'rioe  l.Irt  ArtrtreM 
«i.  J.  JEWETT  A.  SONS.  REOWOOO.  N.  Y.  Oept.   12 
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FACTS 


^\X  An  intereiting  160  Page  Book  on 

^       Raw  Furs  and 
Trapping  Free  of  Cost 

to  the  first  Five  Thousand  Trappers  and  Fur 
Shippers  who  write  for  it 
Our  Fur  Price  List  and  Market  Reports  will  also 
be  mailed  free'on  request    Send  your  name  and 
address  today^to  Dept   F 

LEWIS  BAER  &  CX)..  Inc.  BalHmore,  Md. 


The  OMest  Raw  Fur  Hoimc 


EftaUUicd  60  Yean 


Fill  in  thif  Coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  today. 

Without  obligation  lend  me  BAER-FACTSuid  all  your  price  lim  and  market  reportt. 

R.  F.  D Bo« _ 

Sute 


Ntmc. 


Poet  Office. 


The  end  of  the  special  session  of 
Congress  provided  less  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the 
advancement  of  the  public  needs 
than  any  in  the  recent  past. 

Several  questions  remain  to  be 
settled  when  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  opens 
Monday.  Aside  from  the  effort  that 
will  be  made  to  re-introduce  the 
peace  treaty  the  regular  se8.sion  will 
be  devoted  to  civil  legislation. 

Collective  Barganing  by  Farmers. 
— One  of  the  best  presentments  re- 
ceived in  Washington  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  question  of  Collective 
Bargaining  by  farmers  was  a  letter 
to  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  from  Milk  Controller  King 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Mr.  King  outlined  the  impossibil- 
ity of  the  farmer  or  the  owner  of  the 
small  creamery  obtaining  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  commodity  unless  they 
join  to  dictate  terms,  not  in  the 
sense  that  terms  have  been  dictated 
In  labor  troubles,  but  to  insure  a 
fair  return  for  the  uplteep  of  their 
stock  and  payment  of  labor. 

While  collective  barganing  as  a 
national  Issue  has  not  met  with  favor 
in  Washington,  collective  bargaining 
for  farmers  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
differently.  It  vIU  take  a  bitter 
fight,  however,  before  the  right  of 
the  farmer  in  this  respect  will  be 
nationally  recogniz<'d  and  every  one 
Interested  In  this  question  should  let 
his  representative  in  Congress  know 
of  bis  Interest. 

Railroad  Legislation. — On  Jan- 
uary 1.  the  President  Intends  to  turn 
the  railroads  back  to  the  private 
owners.  This  will  mean  Increased 
railroad  rates.  Legislation  is  before 
the  Senate,  passed  by  the  House,  to 
operate  the  roads  after  they  are 
given  to  their  owners  Little  hope 
Is  extended  however,  that  rates  will 
not  Jump  and  the  result  of  that  will 
mean  higher  prices  for  clothing  and 
food,  without  a  corresponding  In- 
crease In  salaries,  further  increasing 
the  industrial  unrest. 

Daylight   Saving. — Daylinght  sav- 
ing   is    developing    into    perplexing 
issue.     If   the   plans   of  the   various 
municipalities  are  successful  one  wlH 
have  to  carry  a  chart  when  travel- 
ling   to    know    when    time    changes 
taking  on   and  off    the  extra    hour. 
During  the  session  of  Congress  just 
passed  the  national  law,  which  made 
the  question  uniform,  was  repealed. 
Beef. — Further       rumblings       are 
heard  in  the  air  of  the  Capital  point- 
ing to   further  investigation  of   the 
beef  packers.     Investigations  of  the 
large  packers  is  becoming  an  annual 
custom  In  Washington.       Following 
the  Investigation  in  which  the  pack- 
ers come  to  Washington  and  admit 
almost    everything    charged    against 
them,    the   probe   is  closed   and   the 
packers   go   on   as   usual.     A   bit   of 
excitement   in   this   world   and   then 
forgotten. 

Immigration. — Influx  of  foreigners 
from  Belgium  and  the  farming  sec- 
tions of  France  is  expected  here.  The 
coming  of  farmers  from  foreign  soils 
who  have  tilled  the  soil  of  their  na- 
tive land  has  lowered  the  labor 
standard  on  American  farms  in  the 
past.  The  French  claim  the  people 
of  their  country  will  not  desert  It 
when  the  labor  of  every  one  Is  need- 
ed. The  Bureau  of  Immigration 
does  not  seem  to  fear  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Influx  as  It  will  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  no  additional 
immigration  laws  be  passed. 

Soldiers;  Bonus. — With  any  num- 
ber of  bills  introduced  to  grant  a 
further    bonus    to    the    soldiers    and 
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sailors  In  the  World  War,  little  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  ony  of 
the  propositions.  The  Senate  is 
opposed  to  the  plan  on  the  ground 
that  an  additional  bond  issue  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  boys. — Ell- 
maker,  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
24,  1919. 


A  PERTINENT  QUERY 


Why  do  not  farm  papers  more 
edequately  represent  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  farming  population — the 
average  farmer?  It  is  rare  indeed 
to  And  a  true  picture  of  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist  and  the  replies 
those  girlii  give  the  Bachelor  are 
highly  refreshing. 

Labor  papers  evidently   represent 
labor — we    don't    find    them    empha- 
sizing   the    high    wages    received    to 
the   exclusion   of  other   factors.     On 
the  contrary   they   make   very   little 
mention  of  the  favorable  phases  of 
the   working   man's   life.     Obviously 
their  object   is   the   ultimate   better- 
ment of  existing  labor  conditions  and 
to     stress     the     agreeable     feautres 
would   be   to   defeat   their  own    pur- 
pose.    Do   we   find   them   publishing 
pictures  of   the   beautiful    homes  in 
which   some   workmen    live   and  en- 
larging at  length  upon   the  modern 
equipment   of   these   homes?      Never. 
Yet  in  a  farm  paper  one  sees  pictures 
of     elaborate     farm     buildings     and 
equipment  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
even  the  average  variety  usually.   Is 
it  fair  to  publish  one  extreme  with- 
out publishing  beside  It  the  other  ex- 
treme?    Is    it    not    virtually    aiding 
and  abetting  the  greatest  menace  the 
present   chaotic   economic    condition 
presents   for    the   farmer — the    false 
position  he  holds  in  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer?        How    many    of     these 
beautiful      farm     residences      really 
represent  the  earnings  of  the  farm? 
I   am   sure   our  vicinity   is   fully  up 
to  the  average  in  prosperity;  we  are  4 
miles  from  the  chautaugua-asseinbly, 
3  miles  from  the  lake,  with  summer 
resorts  all    the  way  around   it,  and 
very  conveniently  situated  for  ship- 
ping either  to  Buffalo  or  New  York. 
There  are  some  nice  farm  buildings 
here  but  they  represent  a  variety  of 
things.     In    many  cases  the   owners 
are  in  debt  for  more  than  the  value 
of  these  things;  In  others  they  have 
Inherited  the  field  of  their  property 
and   their   buildings   mean    the  sav- 
ings of  generations;    while   In  some 
Instances  the  farm  is  a  side  line  only 
the    living     being    entirely     derived 
from  other  sources.     I  don't  know  of 
one  case  where  good  buildings  with 
up-to-date   equipment   represent   the 
profits   of    the    farm    and    I   question 
seriously   if  one  exislts.        Why.  oh 
why,  does  not  the  press  tell  the  truth 
about  these  things  instead  of  giving 
the    public    such    erroneous    impres- 
sions?    Every   thinking  farmer  sees 
the  Injustice  of  this  course  and  all 
would    welcome    a    radical    change, 
headed  by  our  dependable  old  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer. — E.   M.   K. 
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SILCS  INCREASING  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Statistical  Information  recently 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, shows  that  approximately  20 
per  cent.,  or  43,657  farmers  In  this 
State  are  now  using  silos.  The  num- 
ber one  year  ago  was  estimated  at 
32,000. 

The  wide-awake  and  successful 
farmers  learned  long  ago  that  a  silo, 
when  properly  used,  was  a  valuable 
es.set  of  any  farm.  As  farm  condi- 
tions Improve  the  number  of  silos 
naturally  increases. 


L»ecember  6,   1919. 

The  Girls  Answer 


Our  readers  have  shown  so  much 
Interest  in  what  the  girls  have  to 
say  in  answer  to  "Bachelor's"  state- 
ments of  a  few  weeks  ago  that  wo 
print  more  herewith.  There  Is  food 
for  thought  in  these  letters. — Editor. 

A  Mere  Man. 

Altho  answers  to  "Bachelor" 
should  only  concern  the  gentler  sex, 
I  am  going  to  try  and  get  thru  with 
a  few  facts. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  It  the  matter 
rests  with  the  parents.  Parents  con- 
sider that  what  was  good  enough  for 
them,  should  suffice  with  their  chil- 
dren.    Such  Is  not  the  case. 

A  great  change  has  come  about 
within  recent  years  and  it  is  now 
youth's  privilege  and  right  to  secure 
a  broader  view  of  life. 

The  large  circulation  of  literature 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  has 
given  the  present  generation  an  In- 
sight into  the  advantages  of  the 
many  methods  of  Improvements  for 
greater  ease  and  comfort.  This  in 
turn  has  created  a  desire  for  them 
and  if  the  parents  would  only  listen 
to  some  of  the  suggestions  offered  In 
the  way  of  labor  saving  devices,  It 
would  tend  to  dimliiish  the  discon- 
tent of  the  young  people  and  a 
greater  effort  to  make  life  more 
pleasant. 

Of  course  the  financial  means  may 
not  be  available  at  the  time,  but 
what  is  the  expense,  compared  to  the 
bappines  and  joy  of  having  their 
loved  ones  at  home,  instead  of 
wandering  out  Into  unknown  parts, 
alone  and  unaided,  attended  by  the 
anxious  prayers  of  those  at  home 
who  are  forever  questioning  the  pro- 
tection and  well  being  of  their  little 
girl? — Benjamin  Marsim. 


Some  Plain  Talk    . 

I  am  a  young  lady,  born  and  raised 
on  the  farm.  Both  my  parents'  fam- 
ilies lived  on  farms  about  two  miles 
apart.  My  mother  and  father  went 
to  school  together,  were  lovers  all 
their  school  days  and  consequently 
the  bond  of  affection  grew  so  strong, 
they  got  married  and  have  lived  a 
most  peaceful  happy  life  on  the  farm 
where  they  have  made  a  real  home 
for  their  seven  children  and  have 
given  ua  the  purest  environment. 

I  began  teaching  ychool  five  years 
ago  and  have  always  tougbt  in  our 
own  rural  community.  My  greatest 
ambition  is  to  start  a  community 
center  where  the  young  men  and 
women  will  have  a  chance  to  meet 
and  enjoy  each  other  and  take  some 
of  the  grind  out  of  farm  life;  at 
least  so  it  will  not  look  so  desperate 
after  some  recreation. 

It  is  not  the  lure  of  the  city  lights 
that  draws  our  young  people  away,  as 
much  as  the  companionship  of  other 
young  people,  and  the  continual 
Crind  of  farm  work  with  its  long 
hours,  and  no  suitable  recreation. 
The  short  hours  and  large  salaries 
could  not  help  but  look  alluring  to 
our  young  folks.  They  must  have 
recreation  and  companionship,  and 
time  in  which  to  enjoy  them. 

As  to  my  self,  I  take  a  vacation 
each  year  and  have  visited  in  such 
large  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and 
many  smaller  cities  of  our  state.  Of 
course,  you  meet  agreeable,  cultured 
young  people  and  they  certainly  ap- 
peal, more  strongly  to  a  person  than 
the  uncultered  people  of  the  country, 
because  they  have  the  advantage  of 
environment  and  association. 

1  love  the  farm  and  love  it  far 
more  after  visiting  a  bustling  city, 

(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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Fine    old    house   at 
Dimock,  Pa.,  owned  tiy 
F.   R.   Cope,   Jr..   suc- 
cessfully   heated    by  a  j 
No.    260    Andes    One! 
Pipe   Furnace.     Mon- 1 
trose.  Pa. 
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cu 
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CrNTLlMEs:— -I  have  in- 
stalled one  of  your  tio.  2V) 
Andes  One  Pipe  Furnaces  in 
my  house  of  ten  rooms  an'l 
two  halls.  I  am  very  miKli 
rleased  with  it. — Howard  \V, 
Main.  Rhineheclc,  A'. 
Marth  20th,   1919. 
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Before  Winter  Sets  In 
Install  An  Andes— For  Comfort 

After  many  winters  of  laboriously  coaxing  your  pres- 
ent heating  system  to  give  you  efficient  heat  comfort, 
and  always  falling  short  of  being  comfortable,  wouldn't 
you  feel  50  per  cent,  better,  right  now,  today,  if  you 
could  look  forward  to  the  coming  winter  with  absolute 
assurance  of  keeping  the  whole  house  warm  and  com- 
fortable in  the  coldest,  windiest  weather?  Especially  if 
you  also  knew  that  your  fuel  bills  were  going  to  be  cut 
down  I 
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ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

"Better  Heating  for  Less  Monei)  " 

You  can  replace  your  old,  uncomfortable  heating  system 
with  the  modern,  comfortable  Andes  One  Pipe  System  and 
feel  sure  that  your  home  will  be  comfortable  all  winter  long. 

Do  it  N-0-\V,  before  winter  comes  in  earnest. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

I  '  r  l.ooklet,  '"Better  Heating  for  Less 
.M  I'.cjr,"  will  tell  you  the  whole  H'lry  of 
the  Amies.  Surely  you  will  want  a 
ropy.  AsIc  for  it  on  the  coupon  below. 
It's  free. 

We  guaranter  satisfaction.  If  your 
Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  does  not  give 
you  complete  satisfaction  it  will  be  re- 
moved and  the  full  purchase  price  re- 
fuTided.  That's  how  sure  we  are  of  it. 
Send  for  the  book  TODAY. 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,Inc. 

DEPT.  P,  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 

Manufactmrrri  •f  ihg 
flaasMU  yt  uiUt  Stptut  »»4  Mamgn 
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JMfortd's  Best 
Roofing 


At    FaMory 


ir^' 


m—-  aoster  Metal  Shinslca,  V-Crlmp,  Com- 
sated.  StaBdiur  Seun.  Puntt^l  or  GalraniiM  Koof- 
inai,  Sidinas.  W«m>o«rd  I'»inti,  ete..  direct  to  yoa 
•t  Roek-Boltam  Faetorr  rni-rs.  PoKiiiedy  arMteet 
off «  •*«  aada.     At  Factory  PricM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoet  leM;  oatlut  three  ordinary  riof«     No  p:iint;n« 
oerepairs.  Caaraiite«drot,lir>-,ru-(,  IjiihtniDKpruoT. 

Free  Ratfini  Book 

0«t    oor    wnndrrfiiilT 
loir    prten    ami    trv* 
aampl».    We    vU   <■! 
re.t   1  >  )"'!  •'"'   '■•'>« 
j<'U  m'-nfv    .\^\L 


Our 
than 


loney  is  more 
match  for  your 


LOW  PinCED  BAIA6ES 

Lowrnt  price*  on  fUady'U*d« 
nr«-ProofSt«elOu«ff«.  Set 
DpuiyplaM,  8«nd  postal  for 
ijt%ttm  B<M>k,  ahowinK  ntylea. 
TNCnWAIIM  MrO.  CO., 
12J4I  12»iw«»t..   c«MM»h.r 


Samples  & 

,  Roofing  Book 


197  A.  Pennsylvania 
Money-Maker,  $2300, 

ILinilj   1.1  -  ,       ■    ,  . 

lir,ie  ri(\ 

fcrain.    i-  '.,- 

t"r  l)ii!  i.iT'l;   n,ii  II   »  .  .;.   ■ 

l».le«  Slid  t.e«  to  i-nT  for  i 

dr«U  ifj.-h.   X'vxr.  |.|urii    r' 

t'«M-nM'iit-li.ini.   O'tit.   ^^ 

^.'■•ink'  to  Ii^»-  witii  will 

iHKtler      f.."i".    lart    < 

Kill    l'«t«hu     K«rm    ll^ii.  ■  1  .     ..    .-■  1  .         1^'     !■■' 

K     A     STItoIT    K.\II.M    ,\<:|;N<v.    nil   BK.    LA.M» 

TITLE   III.IHS..    IMIII..\l)KM>lilA. 


RA^V  FURS 


t)ur  coiiipelitor.s  ■..-ly  »e  bid  too  liigli — but  that's  the  way  we  pt-t 
the  mo.st  shipments— w lien  the  deinamJ  is  heaviest.     We  turn  oi:r 
\    money  over  several  tiine.-i  while  our  competitors  are  d<iinjj  it  once. 
Thai's  why  we  can  and  do  jxiy  tho  highest  prices.    That' s'^hy 
we  are  so  pcncrous  with  our  firadin;;.     Thai's  why  we  cli.ir(;e 
no  c(>niiiii.ssiuns.    Thai's  why  »e  j>ay  .ipot  ca-th  the  tlay  the 
noods   a-rive — and  that's   why  our  business  i.s  prowine  by 
Icai  s  and  Ixiunds.   If  you  wiiiit  this  kind  of  a  .s<iu.-irp  pPpp 
deal    .-end    for   our    price    list   at    once-today  —  it '.s  *  '^L.*-« 


DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 
188  West  27th  Street  New  York  City 


THE    CENTER  OF    THE    WORLDS  FUU    INDUSTRY 


Good  Knox  Co.  Farms  for  Sale  '\,*J;\!^" 

lire.         \V.    C.     IMM'KWKI.I..      .MT.    VKIt.NON.    OHIO 


Pennsylvania 


^•An.M.^     C'ratttord 

('■llllltIO'*       K]Tl.  -•      1  ■. 
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mash 


modeled  after  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of 
iculture  Formula 

^HIS  formula  is  recognized  as  ideal  by  ex- 
pert raisers  of  poultry .     Ubiko  Buttermillc 

Egg  Mash  contains  9  different  ingredients 

made   up  into  an  exactly  balanced  ration.     It 

would  be  impossible  to  get  more  than  a  few  of  these  ingredients  at 
your  feed  store. 

UBIKO 

Buttermilk  Egg  Mash 

is  a  cheaper  mash  than  you  could  mix  yourself  and  it  is  an  unfailing 
result  producer.  It  is  wholesome;  it  is  90  percent  digestible;  the  lactic 
acid  in  its  dried  buttermillc  aids  digestion  and  prevents  disease.  It 
contains  19  percent  protein;  8  percent  ash,  mostly  from  bone  phos- 
phates, and  only  6  percent  fibre.     No  crushed  rock.     No  alfalfa. 

A  splendid  winter  ration  consists  of  feeding  sprouted  oats,  all  they 
will  eat  in  the  morning,  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  before  them  in 
self-feeding  hoppers  ^1  the  time,  and  as  much  good  scratch  feed  at 
night  as  they  will  clean  up  in  litter.  This  system  followed  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  fresh  water,  oyster  shells,  charcoal,  and  grit,  will 
insure  a  steady  supply  of  winter  eggs. 

(Let  us  tend  you  *  booklet  written  by  an  ez< 
pert  poultry  man.  It  layoura  lor  the  atkini.) 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Crowing  Mash.  Makes  strong,  healthy,  fast- 
growing  chicks.     15%  protein,  10^0  ash,  6'!'o  fibre. 

Union  Grains.    A  feed  to  be  considered  by  dairymen  who  are  not 
getting  the  milk  production  they  should.    Our  record  sheet  will  soon 
tell  you  whether  the  feed  you  now  feed  is  paying  you 
— »_:_.  oAfv  protein,  b'.'o  fat,  and  only  10'  ^  fibre. 


Union  Grains 


contains  24' 


Ubiko  Stock  F«ed.  Rich  in  carbohydrates  and  perfectly  balanced 
it  builds  flesh  and  insures  the  health  and  vigor  of  horses,  mules,  and 
dry  cows.     An  excellent  substitute  for  com  in  fattening  hogs. 

Ubiko  Pig  Meal.  Made  of  tankage  and  the  purest  feed  meals— an 
ideal  ration  for  brood  sows  and  a  truly  wonderful  developing  feed  for 
pigs.     187o  protein,  S7o  fat,  and  only  8%  fibre. 

Our  milk  and  egg  coat  record  aheeta  will  tell  you 
what  your  feed  really  costs.     Write  for   them. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  P  CincinnaU,  O. 


UBIKQ 


BALANCE  DjRATIONS 

yut-y///  \Jaini    Stork 


Horse  Blankets 

Give  your  horse  a  r»'al  treat, 
protect  him  with  a  5A  Storm 
King  blanket.  Its  large  size, 
84  X  90  inches,  insures  a 
comfortable  fit  and  graceful 
hang.  HA  Storm  King  Horse 
Blankets  have  been  the 
leaders  over  30  years. 
Closely  woven  from  the 
very  Dest  material,  their 
quality  and  durability  is  un- 
surpassed. Outwear  three 
ordinary  blankets. 

Look  for  the  SA  trademark. 

W1M.  AYRES  *  SONS.  P1uUM»U« 

Maker*  of  SA  Motor  K^b^t 
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POULTRY 
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WINTER  FEEDING  OF  HENS 


l!v  O.  F.  HEISKH 


supply    of 
sht'll   and 


water, 
food. 


'5^w.'^ 


grit,    oystti 


POULTRY  BEGINNER'S  MISTAKES 


Feeding  is  probably  the  mofit  im- 
portant problem  now  confronlinR  the 
poultryinan.  His  entire  year's  profits 
will  be  determined  very  largely  by 
the  production  during  the  next  five 
or  six  months.  To  produce  heavily 
the  birds  must  be  in  good  physical 
I  condition,  must  have  comfortable 
quarters,  must  be  given  a  fairly  long 
day  and  the  proper  feeds  to  make 
eggs.  In  the  case  of  both  pullets 
and  hens  the  best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  birds  that  begin  the 
laying  year  with  a  good  supply  of 
body  fat.  This  stored  up  food  and 
energy  can  then  be  utilized  by  get- 
ting the  birds  to  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  a  suitable  ration.  The  fol- 
lowing mixtures  are  suggested:  For 
the   scratch    grain    500    lbs.   cracked 


In  our  poultry  business  there  are 
so  many  things  that  we  have  done 
that  we  would  not  do  again.  Some 
things  we  have  done  we  should  do 
again.  We  built  some  of  our  colony 
houses  too  large  and  did  not  build 
them  on  skids.  When  they  are  mov- 
ed they  have  to  be  lowered  on  a 
stone  boat  with  a  crowbar  or  dragged 
over  the  ground  which  gives  tbem  a 
severe  strain.  In  the  future  all  of 
our  colony  houses  will  be  of  the 
style  that  can  be  pulled  around  the 
range  by  one  horse.  They  will  be 
built  on   skids. 

When  we  started  we  had  two 
breeds.  One  was  a  Mediterianean 
breed  hecause  they  produced  large 
white     eggs.       The    other     was     the 


TAfiKAtE  Mt/^♦  Scraps  MoMe*i-rita 

What  Tankage  and  Meat  Scraps  do  in  Egg  Production 


i  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  | 

i        The  Great  French  Remedy        M 


'HIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,   is   a    most    marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Heajer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testily  to  the  wondertul 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetrating.  Healhtg.Soolhhtg.  Helps  Nature  to  He«I  and  Core.  One  table- 
spooDtul  will  do  more  than  a  wliole  bnfile  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  eitemal 
appUcatlon  has  bo  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Burnt,  Bolls  and  bweUlngs. 


A"365"  Day  Liniment  | 


Backache,  Rheumatism 

is:— "I    have   been    using 

.^...^      ..  has  r ever  failed  me  yet." 

A"irnlrae^t"tVat";iot'onlV heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh.butforycars  the  accepted 


Sate  and  ReUable-fnr  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Bac 
and  Neufa^la     l)r    Hlslcy.   Whitewater.  Wis.,  writes:-"!    »]«^«,,^"    °„l'PK 
Caustic   Balsam  ten  years  for  different  ailment...     It  has  rever  faUed  me  yet. 


ttaXdVeSVrlnTr?Te^mcd;or;'hewo%ld^ 

l?«'t"rus  elptess^TaV"     WrfTc'or  free  bo,,k,.t  a^l  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LA\SrRENCE  WILXJAMS  CO.,  CUveland.  O. 


m 
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corn,  200  lbs.  barley,  200  lbs.  wheat, 
100  lbs.  heavy  oats.  For  the  mash 
mixture  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  100  lbs. 
wheat  middlings.  100  lbs.  corn  meal, 
100  lbs.  ground  oats  or  barley.  100 
lbs.  meat  scrap.  ^  lbs.  salt.  These 
mixtures,  particularly"  the  scratch 
grain  can  be  mpdifled  to  some  extent 
to  meet  local  conditions.  Suggestions 
In  this  respect  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Poultry  Department.  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithara. 

N    Y. 

Every     poultryman     should     fully 
realize  that  the  mixtures  themselves 
are  only  half  the  problem.     The  me- 
thod  of   feedttig   and    proportions   of 
grain  and  mash  consumed  are  equal- 
ly. If  not  more  Important.      This  de- 
pends   entirely    upon     the    mixtures 
used    and    should    be    so    understood. 
With     the    above     ration     the     birds 
Should  consume  -:t  parts  of  grain   to 
2  parts  of  mash  by  weight.     The  pro- 
portion of  mash  should  be  Increased 
as  production  increases  and  the  sea- 
son advances  until  the  birds  are  eat- 
ing equal  parts  of  grain  and  mash  or 
even    slightly   more   of    mash    during 
the  summer  season.     The  amount  of 
mash   consumed  Is  regulated  by    the 
grain    feeding.      When    the    grain    is 
'  given  liberally  the  mash  consumption 
I  decreases;  when  the  grain  is  restrlct- 
I  ed  the  amount  of  mash  eaten  is  in- 
creased.    Feed  very  scantily  (perhaps 
about  2  quarts  per  lOo  henst  of  grain 
Jn  the  morning  an. I  give  all  the  grain 
the   birds   will   eat    in   the  afternoon 
in  time  to  find  It  before  dark.   (This 
will    be   approximately    6   quarts   per 
100    hens       It    is    well,    however,    to 
keep  record  of  the  feed  and  regulate 
in  that  way.  giving  about  %   of  the 
grain    at    night   and   the   rest   in    the 
morning    or    at    morning    and    noon. 
Also  he  sure  that  there  is  a  plentlfjil 


American  breed  which  we  liked  the 
best.  The  two  breeds  increased  our 
poultry  work  and  kept  us  under  a 
constant  worry  during  the  spring  for 
fear  some  of  the  birds  would  fly  on  to 
the  wrong  range  or  some  one  would 
carelessly  leave  a  gate  open.  FInall.v 
we  sold  one  of  the  breeds  and  in- 
creased our  flocks  in  tbe.otber  breed 
and  we  have  enjoyed  our  poultry 
business  more  ever  since.  The  man- 
agement of  one  breed  gives  us  more 
energy  to  use, in  the  Improvement  of 
the  flocks  and  it  makes  the  selling 
of  hatching  eggs  a  safer  business. 

One  thing  that  has  never  been  re- 
gretted is  the  care  of  our  new  poul- 
try houses.  We  started  in  to  spray 
them  regularly  as  soon  as  they  wen- 
occupied.  The  roosts  were  never  left 
unprotecteil.  The  result  has  been 
that  mites  and  lice  have  never  caus- 
ed any  trouble  in  those  houses.  They 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  become 
thoroly  intrenched  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  buildings  and  have 
thus  caused  no  losses  and  worry. 

The  birds  that  we  have  purchaseil 
from  old  experienced  breeders  have 
been  a  good  investment  for  us.  The 
hatching  eggs  for  which  we  paid  fair- 
ly high  prices  turned  out  very  well 
and  the  birds  that  grew  from  those 
eggs  have  been  profit  makers.  Often 
it  seemed  quite  a  risk  to  buy  higli 
priced  hatching  eggs  and  the  first 
two  years  we  did  not  buy  them  but 
Obtained  rather  medium  stock.  That 
Was  a  mistake  which  wasted  time  for 
us  but  we  did  not  realize  it  then. 

Another  mistake  that  we  made  was 
the  purchase  of  many  birds  during 
our  first  year  instead  of  half  as  many 
or  loss  of  much  better  quality  Bn' 
we  liked  to  see  poultry  and  wanted 
to  own  them  and  when  a  large  poul- 
tr-   farm    in   our   vicinity  started  to 
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cull  its  flocks  during  the  fall  we 
bought  over  a  hundred  birds  of  them. 
These  birds  paid  a  small  profit  but 
they  were  not  right  for  foundation 
stock  and  the  ne.xt  three  years  we 
purchased  a  few  birds  each  year  of 
quality  and  they  have  been  valuable 
as  foundation  breeders  for  develop- 
ing   larger    flocks. 

We  have  never  made  a  mistake  in 
attending  a  poultry  institute  or  lec- 
ture by  an  experienced  poultryman. 
We  obtained  Information  from  these 
addresses  which  was  practical.  But 
more  valuable  than  the  facts  learned 
was  the  enthusiasm  developed  by 
meeting  with  men  engaged  in  the 
same  lino  of  business.  The  stimula- 
tion made  us  think  about  our  own 
affairs  in  a  new  light.  We  returned 
home  with  an  increased  desire  to  suc- 
ceed and  improve  our  own  business. 

A  poultryman  to  make  the  most 
success  of  his  business  must  get  out 
occasionally  and  visit  with  other 
pouUrymen.  It  helps  to  wipe  away 
any  doubts  and  blues  that  may  accu- 
mulate when  a  man  is  working  day 
after  day  entirely  alone.  The  simple 
fact  that  other  men  have  the  same 
problems  to  overcome  sort  of  makes 
a  man  spruce  up  and  fight  harder. 
The  daily  papers  are  constantly  re- 
cording the  meetings  of  business  men 
in  various  lines.  They  have  their 
luncheons  and  conventions.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  all  kinds  of  business  men 
feel  that  they  need  to  get  together 
at  certain  times  for  a  little  rejuvena- 
tion. The  poultryman  who  thinks 
he  is  an  exception  to  that  rule  is 
making  a  mistake. 

We  have  never  made  a  mistake  In 
subscribing  to  a  farm  Journal  with 
a  poultry  department  as  reading  the 
articles  evenings  has  been  another 
inspiration  in  our  business.  Often 
we  find  that  we  know  already  the 
information  that  we  read,  but  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  other 
breeders  find  out  the  sajtie  things 
that  we  do.  It  proves  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track.  In  general  the 
poultry  business  Is  advancing  rapid- 
ly and  a  man  must  read  and  study 
all  the  time.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  everything  about  the  busi- 
ness has  been  found  out  so  there  Is 
no  use  In  reading  or  studying  the 
farm  press. 

When  we  started  with  our  poultry 
it  was  hard  to  believe  all  the  things 
we  read.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
hens  might  get  along  without  oyster 
shells  and  animal  food  and  still  do 
fairly  well.  The  balanced  ration 
seemed  somewhat  like  a  mystery. 
But  practical  experience  soon  teaches 
that  the  things  that  sound  hard  are 
easy  to  understand  when  they  are 
thought  out  and  applied.  There  Is 
a  reason  for  every  point  regarding 
poultry  management  which  is  now  In 
general  use.  The  beginner  who  is 
willing  to  accept  the  advice  of  older 
poultrymen  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
himself  and  after  being  In  the  busi- 
ness a  few  years  he  easily  under- 
stands why  he  was  told  certain 
things  when  he  first  started. — R.  G. 
Klrby. 
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the  south,  and  one  door,  which 
in  till  but  severe  winter  weather  is 
closed  by  a  slat  door.  Our  flock  has 
free  range  and  there  is  a  stream  of 
clear,  cold  water  running  thru  the 
yard.  One  will  see  the  hens  stand 
In  the  stream  drinking  on  winter 
days  so  cold  that  it  makes  you  shiver 
to  watch  them.  To  this  constant 
supply  of  water  wo  have  attributed 
much  of  our  success  with  poultry. 
The  coops  in  which  I  raised  my 
chicks  were  made  of  scraps  of  board, 
packing  boxes  or  anything  that 
would  shelter  them  from  the  storm. 
During  the  year,  twelve  hens  hatched 
chickens  and  six  of  them  run  with 
them  until  they  began  laying  again. 
I  am  not  giving  those  facts  because 
I  believe  in  keeping  old  hens,  or 
mixed  breeds,  or  in  small  inconven- 
ient houses;  but  to  show  that  hens 
can  do  fairly  well  with  good  care 
even  under  adverse  conditions.  There 
Is  not  time  during  the  year  that  we 


IS  POULTHY  PROFITABLE? 


The  editor  has  asked  us  to  tell  him 
if  we  think  our  poultry  has  been 
profitable  during  the  past  year.  We 
have  been  farming  two  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  our  flock  has  aver- 
aged forty-seven  hens.  There  are 
some  purebreds  among  the  old  hens. 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgr?.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  White  Leghorns; 
the  younger  hens  are  all  mixed 
breeds.  They  range  from  pullets  to 
four-year-old  hens.  Our  hen  house 
is  8;  feet  by  12  feet,  has  a  gable 
roof,  a  row  of  one-sash  windows  on 


A  Little  Pennsylvania  Fanner 

expect  our  hens  to  entirely  pick  their 
living.  They  get  a  feed  of  mixed 
grain  mornings  and  during  most 
of  the  year  either  wet  or  dry 
mash  at  night.  We  also  see  that 
they  are  well  supplied  with  oyster 
shells.  W^e  did  not  keep  a  strict 
account  of  feed  during  the  year  but 
did  keep  sufflclent  account  to  know 
that  we  were  receiving  a  fair  profit. 

From  November  1.  1918  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1919,  thsee  hens  have  laid  457 
dozen  eggs  worth  $203. «4.  This  is 
an  average  price  of  44}  cents  per 
dozen  for  the  year.  One  of  our  farm 
papers  recently  stated  that  a  hen 
must  lay  at  least  90  eggs  each  year 
to  pay  for  her  feed  and  care.  Allow- 
ing 90  eggs  or  7»  dozen  eggs  per  hen, 
it  took  353  dozen  eggs  to  pay  ex- 
penses, leaving  us  104  dozen  eggs  at 
44}  cents  per  dozen  or  $46.28  clear. 
We  also  sold  13  young  roosters  for 
$9  besides  keeping  what  we  want  to 
eat.  We  have  twenty-four  pullets  to 
winter. 

Some  of  the  chickens  we  raised 
this  year  are  purebred  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  and  with  what 
old  stock  we  have  we  expect  to  raise 
mostly  Hamburg  chicks  next  year. 
We  Intend  in  the  near  future  to 
build  a  modern  house  for  about  100 
hens. — Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawton,  Tioga 
County,  Pa. 


Collect  a  barrel  or  two  of  fine 
road  dust.  A  bushel  of  this  In  a 
a  large  box  or  frame,  in  a  sunny 
location  in  the  hen  house  will  be 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  fowls  and 
keep  down  the  body  lice. 
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There's  a 

Lambertville 

for  Every  Purpose 

SNOW  and  sleet  and 
the  mud  of  winter 
are  upon  us.  Lambert- 
ville Rubber  Footwear 
will  keep  you  comfort- 
able. A  pair  of  4-Buckle 
Arctics  will  keep  out  the 
wet  and  cold,  and  protect 
your  leather  shoes.  On 
cold  mornings  they  are 
easy  to  pull  on  as  they 
always  remain  soft  and 
pliable  even  in  bitter 
weather. 

They  are  pure,  new  rub- 
ber, properly  cured.  Worn 
with  leather  shoes,  Lambert- 
ville 4- Buckle  Arctics  will 
keep  out  the  snow,  water  and 
cold.  They  will  save  shoe 
expense  and  insure  comfort. 

Other  Lambertville  Rub- 
ber Footwear  are: — short 
boots,  hip  boots,  buckled 
arctics  of  varying  heights, 
laced  boots  or  moccasins,  and 
heavy  work  overshoes — more 
than  thirty  styles,  all  told. 

The  best  dealer  in  town 
sells  Lambertvilles.  Look  /or 
the  green  label. 
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A  Green  Label  on  Every 
Pair  of  Lamt>ertvill»«. 


SNAG-PROOF 

7  layers  of  pure  rubber  fUctioit 
i:nrd.  Thick  and  wear  relating 
yet  liiht  in  weiittt. 


Duck 
cornea, 
cured. 


L-QUMLITY 

vamp   mrhero  'the    wmer 
Pure    rutiber    properly 


REDSKIN 

Red  rubber  with  /Hrtion  or 
felt  fining.  Tough  and  long 
wearing. 

LJiMCO 

Pare  gum.  ribbmtl,  or  vrith 
heavy  thick  vamp, 

WHITESKIN 

White  rubber  fkll  duck  hned. 
Made  by  an  entirely  new  />roo- 
•••,     Extraordinary  valuer 


LAMBERTVILLE     RUBBER    CO 

Lambertville,     N.  J. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOG 


lUT  it  right  up  to  Prince  Albert  to 
1  produce  for  you  more  smoke  hap- 
piness than  you  ever  before  collected  1 
P.  A.'s  made  to  fit  your  smokeappetite 
like  a  glove.  It  has  the  best  flavor 
and  coolness  and  fragrance,  ever  I 

Just  what  a  whole  lot  of  joy  Prince 
Albert  really  is  you  want  to  find  out 
the  quickest  way  you  know  how!  And, 
put  it  down  how  you  could  smoke 
P.  A-  for  hours  without  tongue  bite  or 
parch.  Our  exclusive  patented 
process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch. 

Realize  what  it  would  mean  to  get 
set  with  a  joy'us  jimmy  pipe  and  to 
fill  'er  up  every  once  and  a  while. 
And,  puff  to  beat  the  cards  I  'Without 
a  comeback! 

Just  as  sure  as  you're  reading  this, 
P.  A.  will  hand  you  everything  you 
ever  yearned  for  in  tobacco  joy !  Why, 
it's  so  good  you  feel  like  you'd  just 
have  to  eat  that  frs^ant  smoke ! 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Wintton-Salem,  N.  C 


In  type  and  general  characteristics 
the  Chester  White  Hog  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  leading  breeds. 
Years  ago  breeders  placed  great 
stress  upon  size,  but  the  tendency  of 
modern  breeders  is  toward  finer- 
boned,  smoother,  quick  growing  ani- 
mals. The  color  is  white,  and  in 
some  cases  the  hair  has  a  tendency 
to  be  curly  and  wavy.  Black  and 
bluish  spots  frequently  occur  on  the 
skin.  The.se  spots  do  not  indicate 
impurity  of  blood,  but,  if  large  or 
numerous,  they  constitute  a  serious 
objection. 

The  breed  had  its  origin  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.  Large,  white  hogs 
were  brought  into  Chester  County  by 
early  settlers,  but  little  is  known  of 


those  of  the  other  fat  hog  breeds. 

The  breed  is  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  localities  where  exposed  to  the 
hot,  blistering  sun.  It  will  never 
become  popular  in  a  hot  climate,  be- 
cause the  white  color  allows  of  sun- 
burn and  other  skin  troubles.  In 
the  East  and  Center-West  it  Is  very 
popular  on  farms  where  only  a  few 
hogs  are  maintained  for  the  home 
supply  of  pork. 

The  breed  shows  more  extreme 
variations  of  type  than  any  of  the 
other  breeds,  but  during  the  past 
few  years  experience  judges  are  find- 
ing it  much  easier  to  make  showing 
selections,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
breed  shorter  legs,  a  more  compact 
carcass,  and  to  discourage  the 
coarser,  heavier-boned  types. 


Toppy  rMf  ha^,  tidy 
rmd  tint,  hatuUome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidorm — and — 
that  claaay,  practical 
pound  crystal  glatu 
hamidor  with  »pong9 
moiaten»r  top  that 
kmtpm  the  tobacco  in 
tuch  pmrfmct  condition. 
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No!    She's 

Not  a  Mooley 

cti.  h*.  tMB  d«kofa*4  wtu  >  KITSTO!!  I 
UtBORMiB.  Mklaf  k«t  t—ltn.  Ml.c 
.i>d  nwra  yiglilili  Ikto  alv  ffUm  to 
.w<r«.  W«— fcfclijtlMi  D«fc«ni.i».  BmU 
Maff..  •b4  oUmt  nipllwrw  lor  ttiry- 
tii*n  mnA  rattlrmts— All  •>kd  oo  ftBMMJ 
bftck    grMnMt*m,      WrHt    fur    cirrulw. 

M.   T.   Philllp^   Box  127     Pomeroy,  Pa. 


"Big  Nelly  2nd" 
Grand   Champion.  Chester  White 
.  .    at  National  Swine  Show 

the  original  source  of  these  impor- 
tations. About  18  20  a  white  boar 
was  imported  from  England  and 
mated  with  white  sows  of  that  dis- 
trict. It  Is  claimed  by  some  breed 
historians  that  pigs  from  these  mat- 
ings  were  the  real  foundation  ani- 
mals of  the  Chester  White  breed. 

As  the  country  began  to  develop 
in  an  agricultural  way  Ohio  breeders 
became  interested  in  improving  the 
breed  and  had  considerable  success. 
While  little  is  known  of  the  animals 
used  in  these  early  breeding  opera- 
tions. It  is  well  known  that  they  pro- 
duced »onie  excellent  animals  and 
the  breed  began  to  gain  in  popularity 
in  the  great  pork-producing  regions. 
At  one  time  the  Ohio  breeders  main- 
tained a  registry  association  of  their 


"Prince  Big  Bone" 

Grand  Champion,  Chester  White 

Boar  at  National  Swine  Show 

Some  of  the  leading  breed  char- 
acteristics as  described  by  one  of  the 
leading  breeders  of  Chester  White 
Hogs  are  as  follows:  Face,  nearly 
straight,  wide  between  the  eyes; 
cheeks,  neat  and  trim;  Jaws,  broad 
and  strong;  nose,  neat  and  tapering; 
Jowl,  full,  smooth,  neut  and  firm, 
and  the  head  carried  up  level;  eyes, 
bright,  clear  and  free  from  wrinkles 
or  fat  surroundings;  ears,  pointing 
forward  and  slightly  outward;  neck, 
wide,  deep  and  nicely  arched;  shoul- 
der, broad,  deep  and  full  and  carry- 
ing size  down  to  line  of  belly;  chest, 
large,  deep  and  roomy,  so  as  to  give 
abundance  of  room  around  the  heart, 
and  abowing:  good  width ;  back  and 
loin,  broad,  straight  and  slightly 
arched  and  loin  full  and  wide;  belly 


M     own.  but  In  1894  the  articles  of  In-    and  flank,  same  width  as  back  and 


Keep  Milk  Free  From  Dirt  and  Filth 

Long,  thick  hair  on  your  cows  forms  a  lodging  place  for 
dirt  and  filth.  However  careful  the  milker,  this  dirt  cannot 
be  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  milk. 

Cows  should  be  clipped  on  udders,  flanks 
and  underline  every  month  during  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring.  These  parts  may  then 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
milking,  preventing  milk  contamination 
from  dropping  filth. 

Clipping  is  strongly  urged  by  dairy  farmers,  certified 
milk  producers  and  federal  bureaus.  Here  is  a  strong 
endorsement: 

WALKER.COROON  tABORATORY  CO. 

Plainsboro,  N.  J..  Nov.  12, 1919. 
We  clip  our  cows  at  least  once  each  month.    By  clip- 
pins  the  flanks,  udders  and  rear  portion  of  the  cow.  it  i* 
poasiblc  to  groom  and  wash  the  dirt  from  ihe  cow.  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  if  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 
By  H.  W.  Jeffera. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Qipping  Machine  will  clip  a  cow 
in  5  minutes.  Hand  operated— runs  easily— wdl  built 
— lasts  a  lifetime.  Buy  from  your  dealer  at  S12.75 
or  send  us  $2.00,  paying  the  balance  on  arrival. 
Electric  clipping  machine,  direct  current,  $60; 
alternating  current,  $80. 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

RooocTcIt  Road  *nd  Central  Ave.,  Dept.B14i)  Chicaco 


corporation  were  changed  to  read 
American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. The  Ohio  Improved  Ches- 
ter White  Is  th*!  product  of  an  Ohio 
breeder,  who  In  1865,  founded  a  herd 
and  aimed  to  develop  a  superior  type 
of  Chester  White  hogs,  but  at  the 
leading  fairs  and  exhibitions  the 
animals  arc  all  entered  as  the  one 
breed.  The  two  branches  of  the 
breed  are  so  near  alike  In  type  and 
general  characteristics  that  even  an 
expert  finds  It  Impossible  to  disting- 
uish animals  of  the  two  lines  of 
breeding. 

While  8  few  breeders  have  at- 
tempted to  adopt  the  breed  to  bacon 
production,  it  has  In  most  cases 
proved  unprofitable,  because  first- 
class  hogs  of  the  bacon  breeds  are  al- 
ready available.  The  Chester  White 
Hog  Is  es.sentially  a  lard,  or  fat  hog. 
and  compares  favorably  with  the 
other  breeds  In  early  maturity,  qual- 


flank  full  and  even  with  body;  bam 
and  rump  broad,  full  wide  and  deep 
with  slightly  rounding  rump,  same 
width  as  back  and  making  an  even 
line  with  sides;  legs,  short,  straight, 
set  well  apart  squarely  under  body; 
feet  short,  tough  and  free  from  de- 
fects; tall,  smooth,  tapering  and  well 
set  and  carried  In  curl;  coat.  fine, 
evenly  distributed  and  covering  body 
well;  action  and  style,  easy  and 
graceful;  disposition,  quiet,  gentle 
and  easily  handled. 


The  manufacturer  ran  close  his 
plant  when  production  catches  up 
with  the  demand  for  his  products, 
the  laborer  can  take  a  vacation  If  he 
cannot  get  his  price,  but  If  the  far- 
mer closes  down  his  plant  and  walks 
out  It  will  take  months  to  restore  It 
to  Its  former  productive  capacity — 
more  months  than  a  hungry  world 
could  wait.     Conditions  are  sure  to 
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ity  of  meat,  and  the  ability  to  produce  clear  up  presently  and  then  we  will 

a    hundred   pounds   of   pork    from   a  need  food;   therefore,  let  the  farmer 

Kivon   amount  of  feed.  It  Is  claimed  by  go  ahead  and  direct  his  buslnes  the 

many  farm-rs  and  feeders  that  Ches-  same  as  ho  has  been  doing  for  years: 

tor  White  Sows  are  somewhat  mor""  only  taking  rare  not  to  run  any  de- 

proliflc     and     better     mothers     than  pnrtment  .so  that  It  will  show  a  loss. 


FATTENING  RATIONS  FOE  SWINE 
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The  season  is  at  hand  when  a 
great  many  hogs  are  being  fed  out 
either  for  the  market  or  to  supply 
pork  for  home  use.  With  practically 
all  feeds  commanding  extremely  high 
prices,  the  question  of  suitable  ra- 
tions for  fattening  and  methods  of 
feeding  is  of  no  little  Importance. 
By  following  the  proper  system  of 
feeding  It  Is  possible  to  secure  maxi- 
mum gains  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce economical  gains  as  contrasted 
to  expensive  gains  in  weight  from 
improper  and  haphazard  feeding.  In 
hog  fattening,  the  Important  thing 
is  to  get  the  hog  fat  in  the  quickest 
possible  time  and  at  an  economical 
cost  of  gain  in  weight. 

First,  consider  the  question  of 
feeds,  corn  Is  the  feed  par  excellent 
for  fattening  awlne.  Corn  Is  the  one 
feed  upon  which  the  ewlne  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  built. 
It  Is  excellent  feed  but  Is  not  a  per- 
fect one  and  In  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  results  from  this  grain, 
proper  combinations  with  other  ma- 
terials should  be  made.  Corn  is  de- 
ficient In  the  substance  known  as 
protein  and  due  to  the  vital  nature 
of  this  material  it  must  be  supplied 
from  some  additional  feed.  In  se- 
lecting feed  to  make  up  this  defi- 
ciency, one  should  be  selected  which 
will  carry  a  maximum  amount  of 
protein  and  at  an  economical  cost. 
There  are  carriers  of  protein  suit- 
able for  combining  with  corn  for 
fattening.  Of  the  materials  there 
is  none  superior  to  tankage;  an  ani- 
mal by-product  rich  in  protein  and 
very  efficient  in  producing  rapid 
gains,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  required  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  gain.  In  "buying  tankage, 
the  feeding  grade  only  should  be 
used  which  has  a  guaranteed  analysis 
of  at  least  60  percent  digestible  pro- 
tein. Lower  grades  of  tanka|:e  are 
not  suitable  for  swine  feeding.  In 
the.  fattening  ration,  corn  and  tank- 
age shonld  be  combined  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  or  12  corn  to  one  of 
tankage.  Some  may  question  the  ad- 
Tlsability  of  u.slng  a  material  so  ex- 
pensive as  tankage,  however.  It  baa 
been  demonstrated  by  accurate  ex- 
periments that  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing pork  can  be  materially  reduced 
by  using  tankage  due  to  the  lower 
amount  of  corn  required  to  produce 
100  pounds  gain  and  by  producing 
the  gain  in  a  shorter  time. 

Another  protein  carrier  of  consid- 
erable promise  at  the  present  time 
Is  that  of  fish  meal;  a  by-product 
from  the  fish  canning  business.  As 
a  source  of  protein  it  closely  approxi- 
mates tankage.  Some  grades  of  fish 
meal  contain  a  very  high  percentage 
of  bone  and  such  a  meal  Is  not  de- 
sirable for  feeding.  In  purchasing 
fish  meal,  it  is  also  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  feeding  grade,  keeping 
away  from  the  cheaper  grade  ma- 
terial which  Is  suitable  for  fertilizer 
only.  For  fattening  this  product 
should  be  fed  in  the  proportion  of 
11.5  of  corn  to  one  of  fish  meal. 

Another  valuable  source  of  protein 
Is  that  of  linseed  oil  meal.  Excel- 
lent results  have  been  secured  with 
this  meal,  however.  It  is  not  so  gen- 
erally used  In  hog  feeding  as  tank- 
age. Feeding  too  liberal  quantities 
Is  not  desirable  because  the  oily  na- 
ture of  the  feed  makes  it  unpalat- 
able. In  a  combination  with  corn, 
linseed  meal  should  be  used  In  the 
proportion  of  six  corn  to  1  Unseed  oil 
mpal. 

Where  dairy  products  are  obtain- 
able. It  will  be  found  that  good  gain 
can  be  secured  from  a  combination  of 
Bkim  milk  or  buttermilk  and  corn. 
The  nature  of  these  materials  make 


them  less  obtainable,  however,  than 
the  preceding  materials  and  their  use 
Is  somewhat  limited  because  of  such. 
Recently  also,  the  high  price  being 
paid  for  buttermilk  for  human  con- 
sumption makes  it  somewhat  out  of 
reach  for  the  hog  grower.  Where 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  be- 
ing fed,  the  combination  with  corn 
should  be  made  in  the  proportion  of 
three  pounds  milk  to  one  of  grain. 
Peanut  meal  is  another  source  of 
protein  somewhat  used  for  fattening, 
however,  its  cost  has  Ibeen  prohibi- 
tive in  recent  years. 

Occasionally  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  or  not  cotton  seed  meal 
should  be  used.  The  answer  to  this 
must  be  decidedly  no.  Thl3«iaterial 
is  for  some  reason  or  other  'poisonous 
to  hogs  and  should  not  be  used  in 
any  quantity  whatever. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
man  who  fattens  hogs  most  profit- 
ably is  the  man  who  does  not  at- 
tempt fattening  on  corn  alone,  (2) 
who  uses  a  liberal  amount  of  a  good 
protein  carrier  to  supplement  his 
corn  (3)  who  supplies  his  hogs  with 
plenty  of  fresh  clean  water  and  who 
feeds  so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  feed 
and  who  keeps  his  hogs  at  a  rapid 
rate  of  gain  from  beginning  to  finish 
of  the  fattening  period. 


PRIZES  FOR  MARYLAND'S  HAMS 


That  14  prizes  for  hams  out  of  15 
offered  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  Ham  and  Bacon  Show  should 
go  to  Marylanders,  certainly  shows 
that  our  folks  know  something  about 
the  art  of  curing.  Dr.  S.  S.  Buck- 
ley of  the  State  College  Extension 
Service,  who  has  had  a  great  part 
In  Maryland  concerning  pork  cur- 
ing, was  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing hams  of  such  excellent  quali- 
ty for  the  show  which  closed  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  October  4th. 

It  was  Dr.  Buckley  who  brought 
back  an  account  of  this  splendid  ex- 
hibition and  Maryland's  part  in  It. 
He  tells  us  that  the  4th  National 
Swine  Show  was  of  great  excellence, 
fully  $1,500,000  worth  of  hogs  being 
exhibited.  There  were  entries  from 
thirty-three  states,  and  tbe  enthusi- 
asm evinced  by  the  many  prmninent 
hog  breeders  attending  could  not  be 
dampened  by  the  declining  price  in 
hogs.  From  Iowa  came  a  Poland 
China  boar  which  sold  for  $10,000. 
Nebraska  had  as  one  of  her  exhibits 
ten  pigs  of  a  Duroc  litter  which  sold 
for  a   total  of  $6,100. 

Because  it  was  late  before  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  have  a  Ham  and 
Bacon  Show  this  season,  there  were 
fewer  entries  made  than  w^ould  have 
been. 

The  prizes  on  hams  were  awarded 
as  follows:  1st,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Keat- 
ing, Rosewood  Training  School,  Ow- 
Ings  Mills,  $40.  2nd,  Humphrey 
Wolf,  Glenwood,  $35;  3rd,  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Rule,  Petersburg,  111.,  $30;  4th, 
Frank  Hutton,  Cloppers,  $25;  5th, 
G.  A.  Pound,  Cavetown,  $22.50;  6th, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Dent,  Oakley,  St.  Mary's 
County,  $20;  7th,  Mortimer  Stabler, 
Sandy  Springs,  $17.50;  8th.  A.  L. 
Hawer,  Lantz,  $15;  9th,  W.  W. 
Mines.  Frederick.  $12.50;  10th,  J. 
Lawrence  Clark,  Elllcott  City,  $10; 
11th,  H.  R.  McMann,  Sparks,  $7.50; 
12th,  Gamett  G.  Clark,  Elllcott  City, 
$5;  13th.  Thos.  M.  Johnson.  Ellicott 
City,  $5;  14th,  Doughregan  Manor, 
Charles  F.  Haight.  Ellicott  City,  $5: 
15th,  William  H.  Stinson,  Glenwood, 
$5.  Three  prizes  for  bacon  out  of 
five  were  also  brought  to  Maryland: 
$30;  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rule.  Peters- 
burg, ni.,  $27.50;  3rd,  Robert  H. 
.Miller,  Ednor,  $25;  4th,  W.  W.  Mar- 
lowe, Highland,  $.22.50;  5th.  Mrs. 
Mary  Peterson,  Petersburg,  111.,  $20. 


Plenty  of 
Healtli  Heat 

'    IT  adds  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  living  to  know,  while 
you    are    feeding  the   stoclc  or  performing  other  duties  out 
of   doors,   that  your   family    is   enjoying   Health  Heat.'' 
Rapidly  circulated,  properly  warmed  air,  free  from  gas  and 
smoke,  year  after  year,  la  assured  by  the 
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DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  pricei,  feed- 
ing direction*,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  P*. 


ECONOMV  FCEOCR 

A  p«Tfe.-t  working  self- 
fppder  for  hoRn.  A  100-Ib. 
pllf  |i«y»  for  It.  Saves  on 
pur<-li«»6  prlro,  time,  floor 
ppar^,  ri-iJiiri  iikI  t*v.\. 
Win  fe<'(I  4U  hoc*.  8ol<J 
dlrrx-t.  $1*.50.  J|nn»r  ro- 
fuiided  If  cot  ii3tt>a«]. 
Kiir  forth»r  Informatlnn 
■  <Mro<«i.  THE  ECOMOm 
FEESEB  CO..  IWl  4.>0 
Ncnr  WacbtDStou,  O. 
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More  Milk  Wifh 
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Right  Out  of  Your 
Own  Smoke  House 


Smoke  your  own  meats  in  the  National  Giant— the  won- 
derful, portable,  iron-ribbed,  heavily-galvanized,  combined 
Smoke  House  and  Meat  Storage. 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing, 
smoking  and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and 
7  fish  become  prac- 
tical and  easy.  So 
don't  sell  all  your 
hoK3.    Ke'-p  a   few 
for  your  own  meat.    The 
tatrina  in  butcher  bill*  will 
surprise  and  please  you.    The 


NAIIOWAICIANT 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITAOY    SfOKC  nOMS* 

is  a  6- Years'  Success 

—In  tne  on  thooBanda  of  farms  in  U.  S.  and  foreign  co'intriM. 
Ptwitively  tba  beat  way  f'f  rmokins  Bwata.  3  sixos.  l-ireproof. 
Guaranteed.    After  amok jig  meals.  SM  aa  >  atorcboosc. 


Send  NOW -for  New  FREE  Book 

Contains  ▼alaable  prixe-winninff  reci pea  f^r  curinjr  and  smok- 
ini?  meats  and  Bah;  atao  descrintjon  ami  colored  illustrations  of 
National  Giant  Smoke  Hotiaes  and  low  pric.-s.    Write  today. 

PORTABIX  ELEVATOR  MFC.  COMPANY 
410  McClun  Street  Bloomington.  HL 


Sectional  View      i. 
of  the  Original 
National  Giant  Smol<o  Hotiac. 
Beware  of  Imitationa. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Dec.    1,    1919. 

Suppliea  of  potiit'ues  continue  fully  ample 
fo>r  all  rcquiremenlB  and  with  (low  trading 
which  lias  be«n  }irevailiug  for  eiveral  days 
past  the,  market  is  dull  and  •  shade  easier. 
Fenna.  potatoes  are  low  setlliug  from  $2.6U 
6i>2.9U  per  cwt.  With  some  poorly  graded 
lower.  N.  Y.  States  are  now  selling  from 
|2.3S®2.S0  per  cwt.  witli  Maiues  from  $2.50 
2.60.  Tliero  are  quite  a  few  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Ilousiers  arriving  and  these  are 
selling  from  |2(g2.15  pir  cwt.  The  polatnes 
hauled  in  by  the  nearby  farmers  remain  prac- 
tically unchanged  at  8Uc(y'|1.10  per  %  bu. 
bosket. 

Sweet  potatoes  under  lighter  supplies  are 
selling  at  higher  prices.  There  were  three 
oars  of  Maryland,  und  Delaware  sweet  po- 
tatocB  here  this  morning  wliich  sold  at  91.6'> 
^1.85  per  hamper  with  No.  2's  at  $1.13 
@l.'.i3.  The  Kastern  Shore  barre'l  stock  is 
in  light  supply  and  selling  at  $4.2.i(i(4.5U 
per  barrel  fur  No.  I's  wiUi  No.  2'g  at  $2..'iO 
®2.75.  The  nearby  New  Jersey  sweet  pO'ta- 
toes  are  also  d6ing  better  ranging  nil  the 
way  from  91((il.50  per  % -bushel  basket,  with 
the  outaide  prices  being  obtained  for  fancy 
houa«  sweets  only.  Southern  Yams  are  also 
in  light  supply  and  selling  at  9<-25(iJ4.50 
per  l>arrel. 

V«c*Ubl4B 
With  the  season  now  over  on  practically 
an  naarbv  vegetables  there  are  heavier  sup- 
plies ana  a  greati'r  variety  coming  from 
•ooithern  poiots  and  carload  shipmeuls  of 
different  kinds  of  vegetubles  are  being  re- 
ceived daily  from  Califoraia,  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  with  siuoJler  lots  by  exjireas  from 
many  other  states.  There  was  a  car  of  New 
Orleans  Anise,  Kiidive  and  £scarole  trere  to- 
day al  of  which  were  selling  at  $3^<i4  per 
barrel.  Six  cars  of  Kloriifa  lettuce  sold  all 
the  way  from  $2.25Cri4.S0  per  hamper.  A 
car  and  a  half  of  CalHurnn  lettuce  sold  from 
|tf(^(i.50  per  box.  A  car  of  Florida  egg 
plants  tuid  mostly  at  »aca4  per  box.  A  car 
of  Florida  pep|>ers  bronght  all  the  way  from 

? 2.2-54  3-25  per  crate.  A  car  of  mixed 
alifornia  vegetables  eold  as  follows:  Peas, 
1fl2.(iil3  per  drum:  chickory,  $4  pir  box; 
csuli6ower,  $3 (<i  3.2.5  per  crate;  tomatoes,  fl 
bi  1.25  per  luj;;  New  York  State,  Massachu- 
setts and  Califosnia  are  supplying  most  of 
the  onions  on  our  market  which  are  selling 
from  94.5U(i$5^0  per  1001b.  soaks  for  the 
No.  I's,  with  the  No.  2's  and  picklers  at 
$1.75ti'2.50  per  sack.  Spaniah  Valencia 
onions  are  bringing  from  92.50(<t2.7S  per 
urate  with  the  half-cases  at  $4.1S<aS.  There 
were  also  two  cars  of  Florida  beans  here  thia 
morning  beside*  heavy  express  shipments  and 
prices  ranged  from  91.50((j  3  per  hamper. 
Bsuaael  Sprouts  ore  -ooming  frosn  York  Stale 
ODd  selling  from  18@23c  per  qt.  New  York 
stole  is  also  aupplytag  procticaily  all  of  our 
cobboge  .prices  on  which  are  ranging  from 
950((i65  per  ton  on  the  Danish  Variety,  with 
the  Domestic  at  f40.  All  of  our  celery  is 
being  furnished  by  New  York  state,  altho 
our  nearby  Pennsylvonlo  formers  are  placing 
their  crop  on  the  market.  The  New  York 
State  celery  is  seUing  from  93''i  5.50  per 
.^rote  in  the  rough,  and  when  washed  and 
bunched  it  brings-  40Q^5c  per  bunch.  Car- 
rots are  also  coming  from  New  York  otote 
and   selling   from   9l.80<is2    per  sock. 

The  principal  vegetobltHk  being  sapplled 
by  our  neorby  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Formers  ore  beete,  carrou,  parsnips,  spiaocb, 
turnips,  besides  hot  house  tomatoes  and 
mushrooms.  These  neartiy  vegetables  are 
selling  about  OS  follows:  Beets,  $2(^*^.50  per 
barrel,  or  iVk®^  per  bunch;  oorrots  from 
$2.50@3j85  per  borrel  and  •2.50(ci  3.50  |>er 
100  bunches.  Pennsylvania  celery  is  selling 
frosn  5(i(  10c  per  staHc.  Porsoips  show  the 
wide  range  of  »2.7.J'<(4  per  barrel.  White 
turnips  are  bringing  from  Z56  50c  per  %■ 
bushel  basket,  with  the  YeHow  Pennsylvanias 
selling  from  BOcOi^l  per  H  bushel  basket  OS 
to  quality.  The  hot  house  tomatoes  ore 
strong  ond  active  at  256*  30c  per  jiound  for 
the  No.  I's,  with  the  No.  2's  at  20c.  Mnoh- 
rooms  ore  showing  o  wide  range  in  ooolity, 
best  being  in  good  demand  et  92  (ii  2.25  per 
8-lb.  bssket,  w»th  inferior  selling  on  down 
as  low  r^  91.25  per  basket.  Hot  house  rod- 
isbes  from  nearby  points  are  scarce  and 
meeting  o  good  demond  at  4  fit  4  ^  e  per 
bunch.  New  Jersey  spinach  is  showing  the 
effect  of  the  cold  weather  :ind  most  stock  is 
very  poor.  The  very  best  is  rel'irng  ot  7i® 
85c  per  H  bushel  bssket.  and  poorer  erodes 
run  down  from  these  prices,  with  some  being 
hardly  salable  st  20(>(  25c  per  bssket.  Ws- 
tercress  is  in  light  supply  snd  selling  oM,  the 
way  from  92^3  per  loO  bunches. 
FrniU 
The  market  on  opptes  has  been  showing 
o  weaker  snd  lower  tendency  for  severs! 
days  post  snd  prices  hsve  been  olow4y  but 
grodsolly  eosing  off.  This  had  s  tendency 
to  shut  off  supplies  snd  at  th:s  writing 
supplies  are  mucli  lighter  thin  they  have 
been  st  any  time  during  the  past  month 
or  six  weeks  and  there  were  liordiy  half  os 
msny  spples  offered  here  this  morning  as 
were  being  offered  one  and  two  w.eks  ogo. 
L'nder  these  lighter  supplies  the  msrket  had 
a  firmer  tone  todojr,  and  it  may  be  that  If 
supplies  continue  light  that  the  market  will 
regain  to  some  extent  the  decline  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  few  days.  At 
this  writing  prices  range  about  as  follows: 
Boldwins.  94'V'«;  Ben  Davis.  94115.50; 
Osnos.  94fi6.50.:  Orc.nings  94'V'«:  Slarks, 
941(16;  Kings.  95.50'.i8;  Tallman  .Sweets,  95 
die;  Hubs,  94.50(<i  6.50;  York  Imperisls. 
94(^7;  Russets,  95(0  6.50;  vorious  odd  vsri- 
eties.  94^(1  6.  Box  apples  are  soiling  sbont 
OS  follows:  Spitienbergs.  91.75(9  3:  Delic- 
ious, 93S3. 75 ;  Rome  Besuties,  92.25ro2.75 
per  bu.;  Anjous,  fl^SOCtt  2.25 ;  Clarigeaus  at 
92.25:  Beurre  Boso  at  93  50;  Louis  Bonds 
ot  93  25;  Duchess,  91  75(<i2  A  few  straw 
berries  have  made  tlieir  appearance  from 
California  and  sold  from  80fo85c  per  pint. 
Cranberries  Tem.iin  atmut  steady  at  92  (S  3.25 
per  nrate.  There  have  also  been  o  few 
Florida  pinespt>les  in  the  msrket  which  sold 
from  95.3(>&6.50  per  orate. 

Poultry 

With  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  over  the 
market  on  both  live  and  drensed  poultry  is 
le<iS  sctive  and  jirices  are  somewhat  lower. 
At  thu  writing  live  poultry  arp  seUiiig  alwut 
the  following  range  of  prices;  Heavy  fowls, 
30(p32c;  inferior.  24''i2.'«r;  fancy  chickens. 
26('t28c;     inferior,    23(»25c;    roosters,    21ffl 


22e;  ducks  25(S34e;  geese,  24($26c:  tur- 
keys, 36  W  38c;  dressed  poultry,  turkeys, 
nearby,  42!(i48;  western  turkeys.  40fii48c; 
heavy  fowls.  35  6i36c;  small  siies,  25 ((i  32c; 
nearby  broilers,  43(S>48c;  other  broilers,  35 
fe48c;    ducks,    38$!  42c. 

BCfl 

Under  the  continued  light  supplies  eggs 
have  been  advancing  almost  daily  ond  prices 
are  much  higher  than  were  prevailing  prev- 
ious to  the  holidays.  Pennsylvania  and  other 
nearby  current  receipts  are  now  selling  at 
80c  per  druen  with  firsts  at  82c;  western 
firsts  are  bringing  from  78(^80c  with  extra 
firKts    at    82c. 

There  is  a  good  active  demand  for  rab- 
bits at  al>oiit  the  following  prices:  Cotton- 
tails, 60('i'ta5c  per  pnir  and  Jack  rabbits,  91 
((1  1.75    per   pair. 


choice,  916@17.SO:  other  southern,  9B(§'13. 
Sheep  and  Lombs. — Sheeii  easier,  but 
choice  stock  pretty  well  cleaned  up  at  re- 
vi»ed  figures.  Fine  lam  lis  tiruirr.  Sheared 
sheen,  wethers,  extra,  910'<il0.5U;  good  to 
choice,  9'*5U@9.50;  medium,  97(SK;  com- 
mon.   93.50'i'i5;    ewes,    fat.    heavy.    9'f-50('i  8_; 


December  6,  1919. 
PITTSBUEQH    HAY    AMD   GRAIN 


Pittsburgh,    Pa..    Dec.    1,    1919. 
Hay. — No.    1    timothy.    $30f«30.50;    No.    2 
928(ai29;    No.    3,    925(^26;    No.    1    light    mix' 
ed,    928(^29,    No.    1    clover    mixed,    |30'(ii31. 
mon.    »j..->i>iri  j;    ewes,    lai.    neavy.    »i..iuvit)j     New  No.   2   clover  mixed,    925(g)28. 
spring    lambs,     choice,     915. 50f<i  15.75;     med-  Straw. — Receijits  are   beginning  to  run   ex 

ium.    912.50((il4;    culls    and    common,    910®     tsemely    light    while    the    demand     is    gettiui; 
11.50.  _  bMter      but      not     urgent.      Market     looking 

higher. 

No.   1  oat,   913.5Or,014;   No.  2,  913(flfl3.50 
No.    1    wheat,    913(ai-13.50;    No.    1    rye,    914(fl' 

1  A     CO 


Demand  fair 
916.50(317; 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 


Lancaster.    Pa.,    Dec.    1,    1919. 

Produce  business  w»»  dull  here  today  ol- 
tho  prices  wer,>  held.  The  offerings  were 
small,  snd  the  curb  market  was  one  of  the 
slimmest  in  many  months.  .Mthn  ezgs  were 
over  abundant,  they  were  held  rigidly  at  80 
cents  a  dozen,  while  dressed  poultry  declined 
under   o   groggy    demand.. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butler,  75  (Jf 
80c  lb.;  country  butter,  80c;  eggs,  80c  doi.; 
duck  eggs.    60c;   goose  eggs,    10c  each. 

Poultry. — Dressed  ola  chickens,  91-40@ 
190  each;  dreased  young  chickens,  ^l.iidv 
1.50.      No    live    fowls    offered. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  5c  bunch;  beans,  10 
(|$12c  H  pk.;  lima  beans.  20c  qt;.  csbbage, 
10((j>^12c  head;  swee-t  potatoes.  35c  H  pk-! 
potatoes,  91.65r;il.75  hu.;  do.,  25($30c  Vj 
pk.;  turnips,    15c    V4   pk.;  spinach,  20c   %   pk. 

Fruits. — Apples,  85@50c  14  pk.;  pears, 
20(<i  25c    '/i    pk. 

Or.nin  Market. — Wheat.  92.20  bu.;  com, 
91.05;  oats.  75c  zye,  91.60.  Timothy  hoy, 
928  ton;  mixed  hay,  926;  wheat  straw,  911; 
oat   straw,    910. 


Hugs. — Plentiful  and  easier. 
Quotations  for  best  western 
nearby,  good,  914. 25(a}  14.50. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Quiet  as  usual  dur- 
ing "I  .lanksgiving  week,  when  trade  atten- 
tion is  diverted  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
dressed  i>ouliry.  Prices  showed  little  change 
and  offerings  moderate  but  ample.  Steers. 
2i)(JJ26c;  hoifers,  15(fi20c;  cows,  13(fi.l8c; 
calves,  city  dressed,  choice.  24((i^26c,  coun- 
try dressed,  20(a'24c;  sheep,  12(g)18c; 
lambs,    spring,    24C<i>27c;    hogs,    21  He. 

LIVESTOCK 


East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29. — Cattle — Re- 
ceipts, 12:tO;  aJow.  Calves — Receipts,  300; 
stead.v,  95(<i  22.  Hogs — Receipts  3200; 
steady  to  15c  higher;  heavy  and  mixed, 
91l).85((i  14 :  vorkers.  light,  do.,  and  jiigs, 
913.85;  roughs.  912.50;  stags.  98'Vill. 
Sheep  and  Lambs — Receipts,  3300;  lambs 
strong;   kimbs,  98((i)  15.50;  others  unchanged. 


14.50. 

Ear  Corn. — Recei,>ts  and  demand  are  both 
'igbt,  not  much  trading,  buyers  anlicjp.ii 
ing  lower  market.  New  No.  2  ear  corn  of- 
fered  st  91  3(i   per  bushel. 

Oats. — Demiind  better  for  oats  with  light 
receipts.  Trading  good.  No.  1  white,  b3C>ii 
83  Vic;  No.  2,  82^2  41  »3c;  No.  3,  white  81(ni 
8^0. 


CHICAGO   GRAIN 


YORK  PRODUCE  BIARKET 


York,  P».,   Dec.   1,   1919. 

Prices  ruled  firm  on  practically  oil  lines 
of  produce  but  the  demand  was  light  in  po- 
tatoes and  eggs.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  cold  storage  eggs  being 
consumed  in  the  city.  In  the  fruit  market 
there  is  Tittle  left  ouUide  of  apples  snd  o 
few  rtears.  In  the  former,  the  cull  stock  is 
rapidly  disappearing  snd  ss  the  No.  1  stoclc 
is  coming  on  the  stsnds  the  price  is  stan- 
dord    thruout    the  markets. 

Eggs. — 78(2  800   per  doten. 

Butter.— Country,  65(f}70c  lb.;  sepiorator, 
70r<t75c    lb.;    milk,    12c   qt. 

Poultry. — Hens,  22g24c  lb.;  dressed,  T5c 
@92    eoch. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  l&(@2Se  H  pk.; 
91.a5(Bil.50  per  bu.;  lettuce,  5®10c  bd. ; 
csbboge,  3(^<8e  bd.;  beets,  5c  bx.;  codiohes, 
5c  boh.;  onions,  4((i5c  beb.;  15(a  2Se  \i  pk. ; 
limo  besns,  20(S25c  qt.;  soup  beans,  15@< 
20e  qt.;  celery,  SOilOc  sUlk ;  turnips,  100 
12c  Vi  pk.;  spinach,  lOe  H  pk.;  spples  but- 
ter. 45(^50c  qt.;  lord.  3.5c  lb.;  tfouooffe,  95 
(ft34c  lb.;   pudding,  ,30c  ]b. ;   stesk,   85(^45c 

Fruit. — Apples,  30(S*.60c  H  pk-l  |?@» 
bu.;    peon,    10c   bx.;    15c    H    pk. 

Retoil  Grain  Hsoket — Wbest,  92.40;  com, 
92;  oots,  91;  rye,  41.70;  brsn,  93  cwt.; 
middlings.    93.50   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Msrket. — ^Whest,  92.20; 
corn.  91.60;  oats,  80c;  rye,  91.*0;  bron,  #47 
ton;    middlings.    9^8    ton. 

( 

NEW  TORS  PBODUOB 


Chicago,  Nov.  29. — Hogs. — Receipts.  9000; 
active;  bulk.  913.60(!i>  18.85 ;  top,  913.95; 
heavy,  913. 50(<i  13.95  ;  medium.  913. OOf^' 
13.9(j;  light,  913. 5or<(  13.85  ;  light  light.  913 
(ii  13.05;  heavy  packing  sows,  smooth, 
912. 75('i^  13.25 ;  heavy  packing  sows  rough, 
912.25  :'■!  12.75;  pigs,  f  12.5U'o  1;1.25.  Cat- 
t'e. — Receipts,  5000;  compared  with  a  week 
ago;  fat  steers,  50c('(91  higher;  she  stock, 
45(q>50c  higher;  best  feeders,  25c  higher; 
others  steady;  western,  25 (ij  50c  higher;  cal- 
ves steady.  Sheep. — Receipts,  2000;  compared 
with  a  wfck  ai;o ;  Fat  lunihs,  50c6' 91  higher 
in-between  grades  a<lvancing  most;  fat  sheep, 
yesrlings  and  feeding  lambs  mostly  25((i50c 
higher;  feeders  and  brei<ding  sheep  steady. 
UnofRcial  estinutes  of  arrivals  Monday; 
Hogs.  50.000;  cattle,  33.000;  sheep,  27,000, 
snd   for  next  week,   hogs,   250,000. 


Chicago,  Dec.  1. — Increased  anxiety  re- 
garding coal  shortage  did  a  good  deal  today 
to  give  an  upward  swing  to  the  corn  market 
The  close  was  unsettled  at  1  ^  to  3Hc  net 
higher,  with  December.  91<38Vi  to  91.3>S^ 
ond  Ma.v,  $1.32%  to  91-32  Tii.  Oats  gained 
%c  to  l%c.  In  provisions  the  finish  varied 
Irom  17c  decline  to   a  rise  of  22c. 

Corn  trades  showed  un  evident  disposition 
to  anticipate  that  as  a  result  of  cosi  strike 
development  the  movement  of  corn  to  prim 
ary  centers  would  be  more  restricted  than 
has  heretofore  been  deemed  probable.  The 
fact  that  there  was  no  corn  delivered  hem 
today  on  December  contracts  acted  to  focu> 
attention  on  the  vmallness  of  the  slock  of 
corn  in  Chicago,  and  so,  too,  did  the  com- 
parative scantiness  of  receipts  snd  offerings 
Besides  hog  values  were  sharply  higher  snd 
weather  conditions  unfavorable.  In  the  Issf 
hour,  though,  the  advance  of  corn  was  some- 
what checked  by  announcement  that  one  of 
the  •chief  industrial  buyers  of  oorn  hsd  with- 
drawn from    the   market. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  MARKET 


Pittsburgh.  Nov.  29 — Cattle  steady;  sup- 
ply light;  prime.  915(11  15.25.  Sheep  Steadv, 
sujiply  light;  prime  wethers,  99.50(<i  1u.2d; 
culls  snd  common,  93Co4.50;  Ismbs,  910((t 
15.  Veal  Calves,  91«r>i  19.  Hogs  steady; 
supply  light;  prime  heavies,  91-1 :  mediums 
snd  heavy  yorkers.  914.15((i  14  25 :  light 
yorkers,  913('r  13.50;  |ji1;s,  912.75^13; 
roughs,    ^lOC"  12.25. 


New   York.    Dec     1,    1919 

Butter  firm;  receipts.  7582  tubs;  ereom- 
ery,  higher  than  extras,  74(ir74  4c;  extra 
(93  score),  73.Hc;  flrsU,  62%(BTic;  pack- 
ing stock  current  mske  No.  2,'  50(a50Hc. 

Eggs  firm;  receipts.  10,431  coses;  fresh- 
gathered  extros,  83({j84c;  do.,  extrs  frsls, 
80(&«2c;  do.,  firsts,  76'"  79c;  slate,  Penn- 
sylv«n:s  and  nesrby  western  hennery  white, 
fine  to  fsncy,  91(<il.02;  sUte.  Pennsylvania 
and  neorby  hennery  white,  ordinary  to  prime 
75(SB8c;  do.,  brown,  88(i[|92c;  do.,  fathered 
brown  and  mixed  colors,   tS3(ii^4c. 

Cheese  essy ;  repeipU.  1991  boxes;  atste. 
whole-milk  lists,  current  make  specials.  32  H 
(li33c;  do.,  average  run.  3 114''*  32c;  stote. 
whole-milk  twins,  current  make,  si>ecisls; 
31%@,32c;  do.,  sveroge  run,  31c. 

VeceUbles. — PoUtoes,  Long  Irtand.  «5.S0 
(S  96  per  165-lb.  bog;  Jersey  No.  1,  $4® 
4.75  bog.  Beons.  green,  91^"  4  bssket;  do., 
lima,  93(?'4.50  bosket.  Beets,  93'"  2.50  per 
borrel.  Carrots,  93 (a  3  50  per  bl.'.  Csbboce, 
94(ii  10  per   100.      I^ettuce.   91(n3   basket. 

Fruit — Apples,  Mcintosh.  95(8  10;  Bold 
win,  94ia«;  Northern  »py,  9*&9:  York  Im- 
perial. #4(ii  8. 

4 

PITTSBURGH  PBODUCB 


Loncoster,  Dec.  1. — Cottle. — Receipts, 
4655,  sgainst  6127  last  Monday;  market  ac- 
tive, prfcea  25c  higher  on  best  grades,  yards 
cleor  st  close  of  troding;  good  to  choice 
steers,  913. 75hi  15.75;  fair  to  coed  steers,913 
(o  13.50;  medium  to  fsir  steers,  9126j  12.75; 
common  to  medium  steers,  99.75(»'10.75; 
smooth  ond  fat  bulls,  91U-15(gi  11.15 ;  med- 
ium to  good  bulls,  99('i  10;  common  to  med- 
ium bulls,  97.25('i  8.25 ;  smooth  snd  prime 
heifers,  912. 50(!i' 13.50 ;  coomon  to  medium 
heifers,  98.25(rill;  gctod  choice  cows,  98.75 
^10.25;  fair  to  good  cows,  97  (n  8.50;  com- 
mon to  medium  cows,  94.50(i!  5.50;  stock 
bulls,  9'7-50(n  8.50;  good  to  jirime  eslves. 
919  50^20.50;  medium  to  good  eslves,  917 
^18.50;  common  to  medium  eslves.  913.50 
(nl4.50;  beet  cr*de- feeder  steers,  912.25$! 
13.50;  lower  (Tade  feeders,  98.50(@11;  oxen, 
best  gi'sdes,  910(<?)  12.50;  common  grades, 
#6.50ft<9;  best  grade  stock  bulls.  99(0  10; 
common  grades,  97.55(g;9;  best  grsde  stock 
heifers,  99^"  10;  common  grsde.  97.50(>i9. 
Hogs. — Receipts,  881;  market  sctive;  prices 
stesdy;  good  to  prime,  915(^15.50;  light  to 
medium  913  77(0  15.50;  roughs,  912.50(913; 
sUgs  to  sows,   910(11  12. 


Philadelphia,  Ps.,  Dec.  1,  1919. 
Butter. — Receipts,  4559  tubs.  There  wss 
no  'mportant  change  in  the  market.  The 
Produce  Exchange  was  closed,  and  there  was 
little  -lading  on  the  street.  Supplies  of  all 
descriptions  were  ample  for  current  needs 
We  quote  today  as  follows:  Fresh  solid 
packed  creamery,  fancy,  higlr-sooriog  goods. 
74 ('(76c;  the  totter  for  jobbing  sales;  extrs. 
73c;  extra  firsU,  G7(Vi70c;  flrsU,  60(a63c; 
seconds.  57('i59c;  thirds,  55('i56c:  sweet 
creamery,  choice  and  fancy,  75(<i77c;  do, 
fair    to    good,    C4@72c;    ladle-packed,    as    to 

?usli(y.  50(ii52c;  packing  stock.  47'<i49c: 
sncy  brands  of  nearby  prints  jobbing  at 
80(<i82c;  good  to  choice,  69(1!  79c;  fsir,  65 
(a  67c. 

Cheese  quiet  but  steady.  We  make  the 
following  quutstions:  New  Y'ork.  whole  milk 
flaU,  fancy  33M('(33^r;  fair  to  good,33H 
(a  3:ic.  Wisconsin,  whole-milk  flats,  fancy. 
33(a33^c:  fsir  to  good.  32(8' 32  He;  jobb- 
ing sales  of  fancy  goods.   85i!i^6c. 


THE   MILK   MARKET 


"Vew   York   City,    Dec.    1,    1919. 

Distributers  reported  s  fsirly  sctive  dt- 
msnd  last  week  and  arrivals  well  cleaned 
up.  The  December  rate  in  200-mile  aone 
/or  3  percent  milk  is  93.68  per  100  lbs.; 
3.06  iiercent  milk  is  93.92;  snd  4  percent 
milk    IS   94.08. 

Receipts  of  milk  snd  cream  in  40  quart 
con  for  the  week  ending  November  29.  1919, 
were  as  follows: 


prujidelphia  ray  ahd  obaix 


Baled  Iljy  snd  Straw. — Receipts,  300  tons 
of  hay  snd  2  cars  od  straw.  Well  cleaned 
up  anl  firm.  Timothy  hay.  No.  1,  933ra34; 
do..  No.  2,  930(ij31;  do.  No.  3.  927  (a  28; 
clover  mixed  hay,  lig-ht  mixed.  930C'i31:  No. 
1  mixed.  927(<i28.  Sirsw. — No.  1  slrsight 
rye,  915 f<i  15.50;  do..  No.  2.  914(ff  14  50;  do.. 
So  1  tsnffled  rye,  914:  do.  No  2,  912  50 
(iil3;  do..  No.  1  wheat  straw.  914(a  14.50; 
do.  No.  2,  912.50(^^13;  do..  No.  1  ost  sUsw, 
914  50((i:i5;    do..    No.    2,    912  50(H  13. 

Bran  quiet  but  steady.  Car  lots  to  orrire. 
including  sacks;  Soft  winter  bran  western, 
in  100-!b.  sscks.  per  ton,  945.50(a46: 
sriring  bron,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton,  #44>(g 
45. 

Corn — No.   2,    yellow,    9170(3)1.72. 

Osts. — No.    2,    white.    »46i«i%e:    No.    8, 


Milk 

Ore  SO 

Erie    

.    44.214 
.       7,068 

3.554 

Susquehsono   

98 

West    Shore    

.    11,110 

1,372 

Lsckawsnna    .     ....... 

.    £0,144 

1,510 

New  York  Centrsl   .  . . 

(long    hsul)    

.123.980 

1.97B 

Ontario 

.    44.972 

2.0O4 

Lehigh    Valley     

.    45,126 

716 

New    Haven     

5.114 

40 

Pennsrlvanis 

.    11.418 

416 

Other   Sources    

6,300 
.855.453 

180 

Totsls 

ii.8e« 

Ssme   week    tsst    year. 

.335.806 

10.024 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


CLOVEBSEED 

Toledo.  O,  Dec.  J — Cloverseed. — Prime. 
cash,  930.80;  December,  930.65;  Jsnusry, 
930.40;  February,  930.65;  March.  930  40. 
Alsike. — Prime.  cosh,  931  lo;  Deciml>er. 
931.10;  March  930  85.  Timothy. — Prime, 
cash.  1917,  95.45;  cosh.  1918.  95  45;  cosh. 
1919,  95.67  H;  Decntfber.  95.67  H;  Usivh, 
95.87H;   April,   95.87H;    May.  »5.87H. 


Dee.    1,    1919. 
tub,    76c;    cook- 


PiMsburgh,   Ps.. 

Bntter.— Creamery,    78c; 
ing.    60(d  61c. 

Cheese. — New  York  full  cream,  35<«i  3Ae. 
Ohio,  34''<34V4c.  Wisconsin.  Swiss,  54(<i 
55c.      Philadelphia   cream,    91-60    per   doten. 

Eggs. — Fresh  select.  78f"80c;  Candled 
storoee    57  (S  .58c.      Storsge,    bi("  HZc. 

Potatoes. — Round.  94 ''14.50  per  150  lb. 
•ack.  Onions.  95.50('i  6  sock.  Cabbage, 
93  50(a4  bbl  Lettuce.  New  York.  92.50(iif' 
3.25  box.  Sweet  potatoes.  95''i5  25  barrel. 
Cauliflower.  93f'i3.25  bushel.  Turnips,  9175 
(ri  2  bu.  Celery.  50(7i  90c  doien.  Beans,  wax 
and  green.  93(8  3.25  bushel.  Squash.  91.25 
(a  1.75  bbl.  Beets,  new.  20'?i  3nc  doi. 
'  Fruit — Apples.  92.fo  3  bushel.  Quinces. 
92.35(g2.75    bushel.      Chestnuts,    15c    pound. 


PRII<ADEIJ>HIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philodelphis,   Pa..   Dec.    1.    WW. 

Heceipts    of    live    stock    for    week    ending 
November  29,    were  ss    follows: 

Beef     Sheep  ond     Hogs 
Cattle 
Total   for  Week    ..  .2,414 
Previous   Week    ...2,180 

Cslves. — Receipts     of 
were     978     head     sgsinst 
previous. 

Beef  Cattle  genersUv 
stock  a  shade  higher.  Steers,  good  lo  choice 
916(0  I7.5if;  do.,  fair  to  good,  $HK  16;  com 
mon  to  fair.  9l2.50'ol4;  cows. fat,  per 
T»ound,  good  to  choice*  corn  fed,  10(ollHc; 
fair  to  pood  T^f"  9Hf:  do.,  common  to 
fair.  4V4(''7V4c;  colves  extra  choice.  920  50 
rn21:  fsir  to  good.  918(S*20:  common,  f  12  50 
fe  16.50;     heavy,     98,50(<i  12.'50;     Tennessee, 


Lambs 

•7.493         11,320 
8.545  9.693 

cslves     ]so4      week 
1,383     heod     week 

firm,     with     choice 


New  Y'^ork  C;ty.    Dec.    1.    1919 

Feed. — The  msrket  for  mill  feed  was  very 
inoctive.  snd  while  price  changes  were  more 
or  less  irregular  the  undertone  was  essy. 
There  apjieared  to  be  less  pressure  to  sell 
bran  than  the  other  products,  while  red  dog 
flour  was  wesk,  with  offers  Jsrge  ond  the 
demand  very  slow. 

Quotations:  City  feed  bran.  9^5;  mid- 
dlings, 954.  in  100-pound  sscks;  red  dog, 
9C9  nominal  in  ino-pound  sacks;  Western 
s|iring  bran,  944  ;stan<tard  middling.  $47<n 
48;  floor  middlings,  956;  red  dog.  9*>2,  all  in 
lOOpnund  sacks.  30-dsy  shipment.  Ost  feed. 
9'^8.50;  rye  middlings,  9<t8 ;  white  hominy 
feed,  nominal,  sll  in  100-pound  sacks.  Cot- 
tonseed oil  meal  980.50;  linseed  oil  meal, 
980.   in    IllO-ponnd  sscks. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Trode  is  quiet  to-dsy 
st  sU  hsriMir  points  and  market  is  no  more 
thsn  stesdy  ot  generally  unchanged  prices, 
936  being  extreme  top  for  the  l)est  Timothy 
hay  arriving.  New  invoices  are  still  light. 
tho  with  the  lifting  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
trsl emborgo  lost  Wednesday  morning  they 
should  soon  show  some  incresse.  Rye  strow 
Terv   quiet.     Ost  strsw  otesdy. 

Hav. — No.  1  lorge  boles,  tXtCnTK  ton. 
No.  2.  933 '1' 34  ton;  No.  3.  930rS  31  ;  ship- 
ping. 927 '^'129  ton.  Fancy  light  clover  mix- 
ed,  973   ton.      Clover,   No.    1,   mixed.   931. 

Strsw. — ^Per  ton.  No.  1  rye,  91*;  No.  1, 
ost.   915. 

Wheat — No.    2    red,    ♦2.'^7H. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  91.70^4  ;  No.  3.  yel- 
low.  9161. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  84Hc;  No.  3  whKe, 
S4c. 

Rye Export.    9  1  fi2  >4  . 

Buckwheat. — Milling.    90    per    lOO-pounds. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


Tobacco  market  transactions  seldom  hs»e 
been  more  active  than  at  present,  now 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  one 
half  of  the  crop,  it  is  estimated  Startin* 
st  sljout  918  per  cwt.  for  irra|>pers.  as  com 
pared  with  915  Isst  yesr  some  hsve  s«M 
ss  high  ss  925.  snd  others  ore  holding 
for  930.  Last  yesr,  fillers  sold  ss  low  ss  9.3 
per  csrt.,  while  st  this  time  such  tobscco  is 
wanted  st  96  to  99.  Sales  ore  re;>orted 
from  sll  sides  and  with  a  continuation  of 
present  gctivilies  90  percent  of  the  crop 
wiU  be  contracted  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
following  are  prires  at  which  crop  lots  were 
sold:  7  acres  st  925  and  10;  8  st  922  snd  8; 
9  st  922  snd  9  per  cwt.  At  onother  point 
6  ocres  st  920  snd  6;  4  st  917.50  snd  6 
per  cwt.  And  st  snother,  8  seres  ««  •»' 
snd  6;  10  seres  st  the  same  price,  etc.  Most 
of  the  sales  were  within  the  rsnge  of  shove 
figures.  It  is  noted  that  many  speculators 
•have  entered  the  field,  thus  showing  their 
belief  in  future  advances  in  which  ojiinion 
they  seem  to  be  fully  justified.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  growers'  ossociotion  will  *•' 
fuse  sll  offers  snd  again  pack  their  tobacco 
as  they  were  practically  comjieUed  to  <lo 
with  last  year's  crop.  It  can  no  longer 
be  denied  that  the  present  crop  is  of  very 
desirsble  qnalitv  and  that  every  pound  of 
it  will  be  wanted  before  snother  is  ready  tor 
market.  Doubtless,  the  msny  big  additions 
to  bank  accounts  which  will  come  from  this 
year's  effort,  tosether  with  the  somcwhsi 
easier  outlook  with  reference  to  the  f"™" 
value  of  .other  farm  products,  will  create  •» 
effort  to  grow  an  increa-^ed  a  rcaire  of  broso 
leaf  tobacco  during  the  season  of   1920. 


■4 
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THE  GIRLS  ANSWER 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


«v wwl 


(Continued  from  page  23.) 


view  of  Its  many  draw-backs.  First, 
.the  child  la  robbed  of  experience, 
money,  amusement  and,  in  many 
cases,  social  privileges.  Second,  the 
farmer    with    cheap    child-labor    is 


where  there  la  no  rest  for  anyone. 
The  birds,  and  the  bees  and  fields, 
mountains,  meadows  and  babbling 
brooks  have  been  my  sweetest  asso- 
ciations all  my  life,  but  I  can't  do 
the  work  on  the  farm.  It  is 
hard.     On    our    farm    there    Is 

mother,  two  grown  sisters  (one  a  general  overproduction 
teacher)  and  myself.  We  have  to 
work  hard  continually.  We  never 
seem  to  get  caught  up  till  the  sea- 
son changes  again.  We  girls  get  a 
holiday  or  visit  by  taking  it.  but 
mother  Is  more  conscientious  and 
does   not   take   the  time   off.   or  she 


between  the  city  fellow  and  the 
country  man  as  I  see  them  for  the 
thing  he  really  wants  to  know  Is 
why  the  girls  perfer  to  marry  the 
city    fellow    instead    of    going    back 


Music,    books   and    magazines,    fancy 

work  and  such  thing  help  greatly  to 

entertain    when    the    day's    work    is 

over.      We    go    to    the    movies    about 

once  a  week,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
able  to  produce  and  sell  at  less  than  But  in  bad  weather  when  the  roads  home  and  marrying  their  country 
actual  cost,  so  the  city  man  and  are  impassable.  I  must  say  that  the  beaus. 
dealers  get  what  really  belongs  to  evenings  seem  rather  long  some- 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  seeking  t'.nes.  I  think  if  I  had  to  depend 
too  to  gel  out  from  under  the  load  but  entirely  upon  kittens,  cows  and 
my    don't    know    why.     This    results    in    chickens     for    "amusement    by     the 

hour"  I  should  head  for  the  city  right 


We  have 
cases  where  two  or  three  daughters 
have  left  home  and  earned  in  a  very 
short  time  more  money  than  father, 
mother  and  brothers  have  earned  in 
all  their  lives  making  father's  income 
look  like  30  cents  after  a  hard  day 
at  Coney  Island.  Therefore,  in  sum- 
at   least   shutup   and 


away — for  a  visit  at  least. 

I  think  when  the  country  people 
awake  to  the  fact  that  country  life 
must  be  made  attractive  to  young 
people  we  will  not  see  them  rushing 
to  the  cities  for  excitement  and  ad- 
venture.— Maryland  Girl. 


would   have   to  double  her  speed  to    mary.  we   may 

each  one  who  leaves  makes  life  bet 
ter  for  the  remainder. — Practical. 


catch  up,  so  she  says. 

We  farm  girls — a  great  many  of 
us — would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
live  on  the  farm  but  coming  to  fine 
points,  our  country  boys  do  not 
dress  as  "classy"  or  make  such  a  fine 

showing  of   culture  as  they  should,    letter    written    by    the 

to    see    our    from    Westmoreland    Co. 


Few  Conveniences 


Some  Reasons  Why 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the    had  I  should  like  it  better 

Bachelor" 
Pa.,    and 


I  must  .say  that  I  like  the  farm, 
but  we  have  no  such  convenience 
as  he  mentioned  in  his  letter.      If  we 

I  have 
lived  on  a  farm  nearly  all  my  life 
and  am    17   years  of  age  but   I  have 


It    almost    disgusts    me  u   j  u     ,  »  i  •    i 

country  boys  appearing  in  ill-fitting  would  like  to  give  him  my  view  of  never  had  much  pleasure  of  any  kind, 
unfashionable  clothes,  when  they  the  matter.  As  is  the  case  in  his  We  have  to  walk  nearly  two  and  a 
could  be  Just  as  fashionable  as  the  community,  so  it  is  in  ours:  the  city  half  miles  to  school  and  three  miles 
"City  Chap"  any  time  while  clothes 
do  not  make  the  man.  one's  personal 
appearance  goes  a  long  way  toward 
his  success  in  this  would,  in  this 
Twentieth  Century.  There  is  whore 
the  city  boy  comes  in  ahead  and 
carries  us  country  girls  away  to  their 
city  homes  with  all  the  convenien- 
ces, where  there  are  neither  cows 
to  milk  nor  churning  to  do  nor  calves 
and  hogs  to  feed.  All  those  h;iril 
Jobs  take  strength  and  add  much  to 

the  drudgery. 

We     girls     look     ahead     too.      We 

don't  feel  that  we  can  raise  a  family 

in   the   best    possible   way^  and   do  so 

much  hard  work. 

The    children.    In    a    great    many 

cases,    are    poorly   cared    for  on    the 

f»rm  as  tho  mother  hasn't  the  time 

and  strength  to  raise  a  family  and 

calves    at    the    same    time.     If    we 

were     assured     by     that     chivalrous 

youngman,  who  seeks  our  heart  and 

hand,    that    we   would   have   a   farm 

home     with     modern     conveniences, 

only   house  work  to  do,  and  a  vaca 

tk>n  a 

AB  well   as  many  other  girls  of  my 


Girls  require  the  same  moral 
standards  of  their  gentlemen  friends 
in  either  place. 

The  country  men  who  are  my  par- 
ticular friends  are  financially  better 
off  than  my  city  friends,  yet  they  al- 
ways seem  to  forget  the  little  nici- 
ties  that  the  city  men  do  as  a  matter 
of  course.  For  Instance,  a  city  man 
never  forgets  to  send  "his  girl" 
flowers  on  special  occasions,  or  the 
usual  box  of  candy  and  magazines. 
How  many  girls  have  you  remem- 
bered with  books,  flowers  or  candy 
during  the  past  year?  Don't  mis- 
take me — no  sensible  girl  will  ac- 
cept expensive  gifts  from  a  young 
man,  but  she  does  like  little  remem- 
brances. 

Then  there  are  the  little  personal 
things  that  count.  Too  many  coun- 
try fellows  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  well  pressed  suits,  manicured 
nails,  good  English,  and  proper  car- 
riage. These  things  are  natural  to 
the  city  men,  probably  from  his  oc- 
cupation. No  girl  likes  to  be  made 
conspicious  by  the  man  she  is  with, 
which  is  often  the  case  when  agirl 
goes  out  with  a  country  man  , 

As  for  the  girls,  there  are  a  few 
raised  on  farms  who  perfer  the  ex- 
citement of  a  cheap  vaudeville  show, 
movie  or  public  dance  to  a  quiet 
farm  life,  but  the  majority  of  coun- 
try girls  In  the  city  the  ones  who 
enjoy  good  music  properly  chaperon- 
ed dances,  parties  and  shows  or  the 
ones  who  remain  at  home  to  knit  or 
read  even  if  it  is  a  hall  bedroom — 
dream  of  a  country  home  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  city  flat  with  a  dusty  street 
in  front  if  only  they  could  find  the 
country  men,  who  measure  up  to 
their  ideals. — A  Country  Girl  in  the 


Penn.  State  Judging  Teams  Receiving  Instructions  from  Prof.  Borland    City. 
for  Work  at  Eastern  Exposition. 


gets  most  of  our  young  people  both    to  church  when  we  go,  but  it  is  very 

boys   and   girls.     Why   do   they   go?    seldom    that    I    go.     I    have    never 

In  the  first  place  woman  holds  a  dlf-    worked  In  the  field's  very  much.  We 

fewtlmes  In  our  lives,  then,  I    ferent  place  In  the  world  today  from    wash  and  iron  the  old  fashioned  way. 

what    she    did    In    his    mother's    and    and  have  to  carry  our  water  a  little 
acquaintance   would   marry    farmers,    grandmother's  day.     Then,  the  only 
E.  McM..  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  thing  for  a  girl  to  do  was  to  marry 

or   become   dependent   upon   some  of 

where 


her   relatives   for   a   home 


In 


distance  from  the  house.  We  have 
none  of  the  Improved  farm  machin- 
ery. I  have  to  use  a  coal  oil  lamp 
when  I  want  a  light.      I  agree  with 


His  Sentiment  Exactly 

I  read  the  article  by  the  West- 
moreland County  Bachelor  and  find 
that  his  views  are  very  much  In 
sympathy  with  my  own  and  I  think 
a  lot  of  other  young  and  middle  age 
bachelors. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  farm 
raised  girl  wants  to  move  to  town  or 


Make  Money  First  many    instances    her    presence    was  the  girls  who  wrote  In  answer  to  his  at  least  to  marry  a  few  hundred  per 

Being  much  interested  In  the  re-  not  Lslred.  Now.  girls  may  do  hun-  letter,  last  week.     I  have  never  had  ^  "  ru^  t^ proTd't\o!k"up 

cent  letters  published  In  your  paper  dreds  of  kinds  of  ^ork  whereby_they  any  n,oney  of  my  <>^^;^^^l^J^^^^^l  t,,^  „„«  „,  „,  pj^  ordinary  farm 
from    "Bachelor"    and    the    girls 


I    may  become  Independent  and  marry    very    few   clothes.      I   do    not    blame 


beg  to  be  allowed  to  get  Into  the  or  not  as  they  please, 
argument  as  a  second  Bachelor.  If  I  do  not  wish  to  place  any  dls- 
"Bachelor"  will  get  the  farm  and  all  count  on  marriage  nor  the  farm.  I 
of  the  nice  things  he  speaks  of  and  love  country  life  too.  much  better 
guarantee  his  bride  enough  help  to  than  city  life,  but  I  like  to  have  a 
keep  her  hours  down  to  8  or  less,  feeling  of  Independence  and  to  know  Co..  Pa 
as  she  can  do  in  the  city.  1  feel  sure  that  I  can  make  my  own  living.  So 
he  won't  have  any  trouble  getting  it  Is  with  most  young  people  of  to- 
one.  But  experience  proves  It  easier  day.  There  seem  to  be  greater  op- 
to  earn  this  in  the  city  and  spend  portunities  In  the  city  than  in  the 
it  In  the  countrv.  So.  first,  he  must  country  for  people  to  make  money. 
go  to  the  city  and  get  rich  enough  Still.  I  think  that  if  "Bachelor" 
to  Join  the  vast  army  of  farmers  who  painted  country  life  to  some  sweet 
are  farming  with  money  and  not  for  pretty  girl  as  he  has  painted  It  in 
money,  thus  cutting  the  price  for  his  letter,  and  pleaded  his  case 
those  who  are  farming  for  money  strongly  enough  he  might  induce  her 
with  Us  consequent  drudgery  of  to  stay  in  the  country,  or  perhaps 
which  the  girls  speak  and  soek  to  return  to  the  country  from  the  city, 
avoid    which    I   think    Is   both    their    I  am  sure  his  home  must  be  an  Ideal 

In  regard  to  one  If  it  contains  conveniences  he 
mentions.  It  Is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  here.  Country  people 
are  waking  up.  it  is  true,  but  It 
will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  those 
things  are  found  In  all  country 
homes. 

He  also  says  Its  Is  not  lonely  on 
the  farm.  No.  I  don't  think  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  if  you  know  how  to  omipv 
your  spare   time  to   amu""    yoursolf. 


the  girls  much  for  leaving  the  farm. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  will,  but  I  will 
stay  and  help  my  mother  a  while 
yet  as  she  is  as  tired  of  the  way  we 
have  it  as  I  am. — L.  C.  of   Bedford 


A  City-Country  Girl 


ers  who  have  our  way  to  make  In 
the  world.  I  have  kept  company 
with  three  or  four  of  them  and  found 
them  much  the  same.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  disgusted  with  the  cows 
and  chickens,  and  ready  to  move  to 
town. 

I.  for  one,  like  the  country  life 
best.  I  have  tried  them  both  and 
ought  to  know.  About  five  years  of 
my  young  life  was  spent  in  the  city. 
I  had  a  fine  position  and  made  what 
was  considered  a  fair  salary,  and  al- 
tho I  never  considered  myself  reck- 


I  am  a  country  girl,  in  fact  a 
Pennsylvania  fanner's  daughter,  who 
has  gone  to  the  city — for  economic 
reasons.  After  finishing  high  school 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone 

to  college,  but  could  not;   therefore,    less  with  money,  it  dwindled  Just  the 
two  things  were  open  to  me,  either  to    same.      Again,    my    health    was    not 
be  a  country  school  teacher  or  take    nearly  as  good  as  in  the  country, 
a  business  course  and  go  to  the  city.         However,     I     believe    In     country 
All    my    friends    were    fitting   them-    folks   having  as   many  conveniences 


privilege  and  duty, 
future  farmers  I  have  no  fear  at  all. 
If  enough  persistant  farmers  like 
myself  and  "Bachelor"  will  die  old 
Bachelors,  farmers  of  the  next  gener- 
ation will  be  scarce  enough  so  that 
what  they  can  produce  In  an  S-hour 
day  will  keep  them  as  comfortable 
as  In  the  city. 

To  my  mind  It  Is  a  crime  to  coax 
the    young    to  stay    on    the   farm    In 


selves  for  teachers.  I  wanted  to  be 
different,  so  I  chose  the  business 
cour.se. 


as  they  can  afford. 

About   the  only  girls  I  have  met 
who  seemed  anxious  to  try  the  farm 


I  am  now  with  a  firm  anyone  -v^ere  city  girls  and  the  reason  they 
might  be  proud  to  be  connected  with  were  anxious  was  because  they  knew 
and    doing   as   well    as    the    average 


girl. 

As  the  "girls"  discussed  the  eco- 
nomic sidp  of  the  problem  in  the 
November  Sth  Issue.  I  will  try  to 
tell    the    "Bachelor"    the    differences 


nothing  of  the  practical  side  of  farm 

life. 

Perhaps  a  few  months  of  city  life 
would  cure  some  of  our  all-too- 
mod  e  s  t  country  girls. — Another 
Bachelor.   Alleghenv  Co  .  Penna. 
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SEMISOLID  BUTTERMILK 


ar     "Make  'Em  Grow  Fast"     it 

WITH  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

AUYouW«,t!  Jurt  When  You  w.nt  It!  BEST  HOG  FEED  ON  EARTH! 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  pure  creamery  buttermilk  with  NOTHING  added 
— nothing  takfin  away  but  the  water.  NOT  MODIFIED  by  the  addition  of  SUL- 
FHUBIO  ACID  or  »ny  other  pregervatlTe.  Ita  own  natural  LACTIC  ACID  keeps  It 
fresh. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Barrel  of  It 

Also  guarantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  results  from  feeding  it. 

Our  SEMI  SOLID  BUTTERMILK  Is  the  only  buttermilk  on  the  market  that  you 
can  drink  yourself  or  use  to  make  batter-cakes  for  your  table. 

laws  Asricultural  College,  AnM,  Iowa,  ftd  twe  irousi  of  ho«i,  tame  ■umlwr.  um*  im«r— record 
per   100  Ibi.  gain  la  wsight. 

Wheat 

Oa»«             Corn        Mut  Mtal        Middling!  Weight 

Ne.     I     210            442  11m.            33  Ibt.             31   Ibt.  290  Ibi. 

No.    2    150             148  Ibt.              9  Ibt.             14  Ibi.  299  Ibt. 

Gain  or  Savins     62  294  Ibt.  24  Ibt.  17  Ibt.  3  Ibt. 

No.  I  had  no  buttir  atilk.    No.  2  had  all  they  would  drink.    You  can 
do  at  well  or  betttr. 

Uttd  by  th*  Packtrt  and  other  tceden  in  CAR   LOTS. 


^- CONDENSED  X, 


'''^n J?SK:«'  SEMISOLID  BUIIERMIIK 

It  keept  them  healthy  and  o«ti  thtsi  to  narktt  earlier. 

SCIMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  ii  a  tale  ttod— tttrilittd  and  patttur- 
i»d. 

A  500-lb.  barrel  it  eeual  to  1.000  taltoni  ol  butttrailk. 

To  ta«d  yoy  freight  planti  have  been  built  la  ttvtral  diffcrtat  ttatti. 

Why  utt  a  tubttitutt  or  Modincd  Butlcrnilk?  Uio  8EMI-80LIO 
BUTTERMILK— it'i  purt  and   unadulterated.     Send  your  order  today. 

Manutacturere 


Eaittra    Rtpre>entati«e 

I.  H.  NESTER  &  CO. 

33   So.    Front   St.,  Phila.,    Pa. 


G>nsolidated  Products  Co. 

LINCOLN.     NEB. 


Dairy 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

M  hetfer  rabee.  2  to  10 
moe.  old.  t«0  tn  tl25  each 
f-  •'•r  lot  for  1100  •»<*.  'ii 
:i\uhMri  of  Kins  '<' 
.  t.  2  to  J  yn.  old 
\-::  .  n  other  r«f.  bolfert. 
20  mi  built.  2  to  18  mot. 
old  R*<  riiwi.  hl<h-(rade 
eowt  and  100  hUh-crad*  2- 
yr  old  h»lf«ri  due  to 
frMheo     thlt     winter.      T4 

Holst«ta  (t*tf»r  cmlvM.    Aw*  S7 
lb    poo  of  Ktnc  of  I'ontlact. 

J.  C.   Reaaai.  Telly.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


BE$>T  iB  Blsh  «ndM  aad  Red- 
letercd  Holateln*.  Xlafant  bisk 
srade  cthee  I2S  aarh.  With  t«B 
cthet  will  f1<e  aiolre  rocltWred 
bull  rr««.  WUl  accept  Ubartr 
Bonds  and  W.  S.  S.  at  par. 
Oaanatee  M^e  arrlTal  and  (Ud- 
iT  Hilp  C.  O.  D.  Writ*  your 
mota.       C.    W.   EI.LIR.   JR.. 

Conland.  N.  T. 


IGUEDNSEYSI 


Firat    Prises    and    Oold 
Medals      wrre      awarded      to  { 
Ouemsfy  milk   and  Ouernsey 
cream    at     the    1919    National 
Dairy    8how.      Guernsey    prod- 
ts      tre      ronsiatent 
nners     at     local     as 


as  national  con- 


<SM/> 


ECONOMY 


Special  Sale  ef  Ayrshires 

Few  rhoice  Imll  nlT«« — A  coui>ie  flue  j  ..ini 
oowt.  prtesd  *«nr  nsaoaabU  to  effect  Nady  sale. 
Bull  calns  ftoat  Bne  A  R.  eevs,  or  caws  bow 
on  teat  for  Adraaotd  Rcsltur.  SaecUaiM  oppor- 
tnnliy  to  found  a  herd  of  hish  elaia  Atrtbim. 
Your  iDQUlriea  aad  vltlt  to  the  farm  will  npay 
you. 

rnESTMONT  FAUM.         SUNBITIT.  PA. 


NISH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  Either  *MX. 
HhiDMd  anywhere  Wnie  f^r  prli»e.  Saliifartinn 
and  eafe  delivery  siiatantr<-<l  FHA.VK  OAM£L. 
I'l.N-K     GBOVE     FARM.     LOi-'KI,     N.     T. 


HoUteia  Heifer  Calves  L'd  'ISk'^^  'bS 

urodaeint    eowt-     Beautifully    narked.     8i>lendid    In- 
dMduala.  tn  np-  Browncroa  FaiBS.  UcOraw.  N.   T. 


BULL  FBOM  TEAK  RECORD  DAM 

Hot    Na    1M«4«.    ton 
I    ]zd    Son.    Dam— Lady 


tVuc.<lcmt    Winter*    PieUe 

0<x.     S'..     1918.      Sire—l'IrtJe    __         _     . 

Wlatrri  D<!KU  Id.   a  Kit  lb.   four-year-old.   Bacord 
6S  dm.  848.08  lb*,  butur:  11.8*1  Ibt.  milk.     WrlM 


fur  pnce  and  pedlcn* 
.STEVE.NS-    IIOliTEIN    FARU. 


Cortland.    N.    T. 


Holttein  Balls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  are  comlns  two  jetrt  oM.  one  thrf4*  y«art.  Bet- 
tar  see  tbeee  built:  aee  UUe  aiie  and  nillklns  ability 
of  duM  and  the  reaiarkable  ral>c*  the  older  oae  It 
(■tunc  Tliey  hare  been  ralecd  tudrr  Ideal  eoadl- 
Uou  and  are  priced  riebt.  PLCULYN  rARM. 
FakTlaw   TUlac*    (near   Norrltlawn),    Pa. 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  year*  to  any  r^tp-^nnlhle  farmer  wlio    vUhe*    u> 
ImproT*  hit  benL   Musiet  HUl  Farm,  Cbarltuu.  Mat* 


■nTrUf  T»'D  XT*  Brown  Sw'.i*  Bulla,  alto  one  pair 
rURtt  aXiZtU  ,,„i„g  Jcnnetlt.  C.  .-.le  tu<l  tee 
the    soodt.        C.     Eugene    Bonn.        Fork»Mlle.    Pa. 

Milking  Shorthorns  ^'^  1;^!T>^:^.P::^ 

t;    U.  KX.N'NEDY  *  SO.NS,  Otter,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Retlttered   Helttein   Frittiaa  Cattle  Sent  of  tkt  treat 
Flnderne    Sir    Valdeoia.    a   j:    lb.    bull,    f.r   tale. 
lULLARO    E.    BASEHOAR,    LIttleitown,    Pa. 


Natarally  Heraleet  Ret.  Heltttla  Bull  Calvae  IIOS  ■•: 
built  (It  for  tervlce  fir.«  ui.  t'ataloit  for  tump. 
HOU.VLESS  IIOLSTlilN  FAJIllS.  flarkt  Summit.  I'a. 


FOR  SALE:  3  CHOICE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

CaKre.  0  mcrlh"  olil.  Mav  It'*  t)r>f.l.ni(     Kima  n"W 
on  l*»t.    175  eatli.    IU>»r  ivw   >'*nii«.    ."•arthmore.  I'a. 


Oakhurst  Farm  Ayrshires  '"Ty^'tl^ 

of  tli»   rhi.loeet  itralnt.     bred  to  frctl.i-n  tblt  winter 
anil   «irine  In   "-alf  to  a  hliliclaM   I'vill. 

GfY    D.    POWER   A   SON.       Auburr.    N.    T. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

tl'ro.      B.    Su.itJi    *    Son. 


Nearly  ready  for  terrlce. 
With  all  paivri.  ITS  bi 
GrannUe    Summit.      Pa. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     i~°f,  "!??„. 

ROBERT  TEMPLETO.N  A  80N,  ULSTER.   I'j 


Rtgiittrtd      Holtteia      aad      Saeratey       built    from 
raicn  to  terMrvaMe  tte    ISO  aninule  In  tbe  herd 
BO.S'.NVMXADS    FAKUK.    B.    1>.    1,    Barrltburi,    Pa 


Ret.    Holtteia    Htiftr    Calvct.    from    officially    teittd 

damt    tnd   a    HO    lb.    tirp      Write    for    prioi's.    picturt-* 
and  i«dt.     Walter  M.   (.'ruttenden,   WllkMBarre.  Pa. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PENN'A 

"A   LAND  OF  GOOD  LIVESTOCK »» 

Offers  you  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  registered  Jersey,  Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  and  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  of  high  Quality  at 
reasonable  prices.     Your  inspection  is  solicited.   Address  all  Inquiries  to 

D.  K.  SLOAN,  Secretanr.      OWANDA,  PA. 


SIMON  GRUB'S  DREAM 


The  text  was  this:      "Inasmuch   as  yo 

Have  done  it  to  these  ye  have  done  it  to  me." 

Soon  Simon  slept,  for  'twas  sultry  weather, 

And  the  dream  and  the  sermon  went  on  together. 

He  dreamed  that  he  died  and  stood  at  the  gate 

Of  the  outer  court  where  the  angles  wait 
For  those  who  hear  the  glad  "well  done" 

And  can  enter  the  realms  of  the  Holy  One. 

While  Simon  waited  and  wondered  If  he 

Had  forgotten  the  password,  or  lost  the  key, 
A  voice  above  him  said,  loud  and  clear, 

"Do  you  know  you  must  bring  your  witnesses  here?" 

"Of  w^itnesses  there  are  many,"  said  he; 

"My  brethren  and  neighbors  will  all  speak  for  me." 
But  the  brethren  and  neighbors  came  not  near, 

And  he  heard  only  a  whinny,  familiar  and  clear; 

And  old  Grayfoot,  the  horse,  stood  just  at  his  right. 
While  around  on  the  other  side,  just  coming  in  sight 

Was  a  crowd  of  dumb  creatures  so  forlorn  and  so  poor 
That  the  angel  wept  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Then  Simon  grew  pale,  and  trembling  with  fear 
Said  "0  why  are  not  some  of  the  brethren  here? 

Pray  wait,  pray  wait,  they'll  surely  come." 

'Twas  Grayfoot  that  spoke  then,  and  Simon  was  dumb. 

"On  wintry  nights  I've  stood  in  ray  stall 

When  the  cold  winds  blew  thru  the  cracks  in  the  wall 

Tin  every  Joint  and  sinew  and  bone 

Seemed  frozen  and  dead  as  the  coldest  stone. 

"I've  shivered  the  dreary  time  away 

With  only  some  wisps  of  the  poorest  hay; 
Then  put  to  work  with  shout  and  blow. 

So  hungry  and  faint  I  could  scarcely  go." 

Then  old  Brindlfe  came  and,  with  soft  brown  eyea. 

Fixed  on  her  master  In  sad  surprise. 
Told  a  pitiful  tale  of  starvation  and  cold, 

And  bow  he  had  sold  her  food  for  gold. 

The  poor  sheep  told  their  story  too 

Of  bitter  wrongs  their  whole  life  thru; 
Turned  out  in  cold  and  stormy  weather, 

To  starve  and  freeze  and  cry  together. 

They  were  lowly  cries,  but  they  turned  to  prayer. 

And  floating  upward  had  rested  there 
Close  by  the  ear  of  him  who  says, 

"I  will  hear  the  cries  of  my  poor  always." 

The  old  house  dog,  tho  treated  ill 

Came  near  and  fawned  on  bis  master  still. 
Because  the  love  these  dumb  things  know 

Is  more  human,  more  faithful,  more  true. 

Then  conscience  woke,   like  some  torpid  thing 
That  is  brought  to  life  by  the  sun  In  spring. 

And  it  lashed  and  stung  him  like  poisoned  thongs 
As  memory  brought  him  his  train  of  wrongs, 

Forgetting  nothing  of  word  or  deed. 
Of  cruel  blows  or  selfish  greed. 

His   cruelly-treated    friends   that   were   dumb — 
Would  they  follow  him  on  thru  the  ages  to  come. 

Must  be  see  them  forever  gaunt,  hungry,  and  cold? 
For  "Time  and  eternity  never  grow  old." 

How  oft  In  dumb  pleading  they'd  asked  a  caress. 

From  his  hands  that  had  beaten  and  starved  them!      Ah  yes. 

He  remembered  it  all,  and  it  stung  him  to  know- 
That  the  love  they  bad  craved  had  been  met  only  with  blow. 

'Twas  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  speak  to  say 

Those  sweet  old  words  "Forgive,  I  pray;" 
Sin's  last  sad  cry;  he  was  silent  there; 

He  was  dumb,  with  such  woeful  need  of  prayer. 

Then  voices  seemed  floating  on  every  breeze: 

"Ye  did  it  to  these,  Ye  did  it  to  these. 
Go  hence,  be  homeless,  go  starve  and  freeze; 

Ye  did  it  to  these.  Ye  did  it  to  these. 

"And  when  you  are  faint  and  weary  with  woe 

You  will  still  hear  the  shout,  you  will  still  feel  the  blow. 
While  a  voice  from  which  you  shall  never  be  free 

Will  whisper  beside  you,  'Ye  did  it  to  me.'  " 

But  hark!      What  melody  over  him  rolls? 

Do  the  angels  sing  "equlems  over  lost  souls? 
His  last  hope  had  fled.     In  an  agony  new 

He  awoke — to  find  himself  safe  in  his  pew. 


December  6,   1919. 


VennsDlVania  Farmer 


31—583 


YOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT  \ZtZZ 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

#*  TRADE  MARK  HfO.U.S  PAT  Off 


and  you  wotk  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce!   Varicose   Veins,    Ruptured 

Mutclea  or  Uiamenn,   Enlarged  Clandt,  Went. 
—  Cyitt     Allayt  ptlD  quickly.  Price  I1.2S  a  bottle 

ti  dnicEittt  01  deUrercd.    Made  In  Ibc  U.  5.  A.  br 
W.F.YOUNQ.  Inc.,    i54TiHtl*St,.8Drlna<lel<l.Mass. 


Veteri^arp 

Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Ailvlre  thru  llila  ikicirlmviil  li  tree  to  oiir  sub- 
BcrllHjra.  Luili  commuiiliMlloti  Hhoiild  stiiti'  lil«tory 
ttiiil  svrnpioni.H  of  tlie  cuM!  In  full;  ul.so  ilic  iianio 
urid  iiiUlrcH.1  of  writer.  Initlal.s  only  will  be  pub- 
Ilalicil.  Wc  cannot  make  rtply  by  mall.  TIiIh  In 
oni-  of  the  most  valwalile  columns  of  t lie  paper  ana 
we  Invite  rca<ler<  to  make  u.sc  ot  It.  f 'llRplnu'!!  trom 
thiirolutnn.  when  properlv  preMcrveil  and  elaasl- 
lleil,  make  one  of  the  most  valuaMe  medical 
eympodlums  a  (armer-itocliiuao  can  ot>taln. 


OLUNS'JERSEY  RED 


THE     UNSELFISH     HOG    , 
Taket   leit   in  fi<  d  i-"*!  ami 
care        Gi»et    morein  \i  i-  n  ^ 
more— In    iK>rk   and    iiMflU. 

tl  e  t    our    book    ana 
chooae.  t~ 


Ihe  best 


375  lbs.  in 


[Arthur  J.COLLINS  s  SON 


BOX  12 


MOORESTOWN.N.J. 


BERKSHIRES 


from  the  be.t  blood  itrtln  as  l/injtfellow  Double  and 
1/irl  I'rcmler  Suoc«iwor  ttrtlnn.  both  ha\  liii!  been 
urand  champlona.  One  6  m"'""-  old  K™"?""  ™ 
Ixingfellow  Double.  »e>eral  terrlcable  boani.  »n'»^"', 
bred  and  open  gilts  of  the  Succeaaor  itrain.  Alto  10 
•  eeki  old  i!l»t.  tired  l»r  a  ton  of  lllvari  Btron  U.ike 
Sd    that    irel«hed    oter    900    Ibt..    dam    of    ulre    belnii 

Avrshlrn  hulls.  2  to  6  months  old  <M,I>  FOItUfc 
^ItM     si'uiNn   r.ROVE.   l-A.     <•     H.    FKF.K1>.   Mlir 


Miscellaneous 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Percheron.s,     Berkshircs,     Holsteins 

"Youni   Sarnoa  Bo«"LjlffB*i^."^;I 
K.    Ui£III£L.  CBNTHB   IIAI.I..    1'^ 


W.    r.    Hi^JllEU 


Farm  Tractors  For  Sal« 


all     makaa— 

Ai..u>    ~.~. "tome    n»w.    «i- 

hlhlted  at  Fain:  irthcri  Utile  u««d  at  demonttratloiia 
-Kuarinteed.  l>i»e«l  caah  irl'-e".  or  ""  'in?"?!?/;! 
Writ*  for  tractor  and  enitine  Imllrtln  IXJS*.  II  hAHii 
I'OWKK    CO.        JKKSEV    SIlOllE.    PA. 


Near-Bv  Stock  Farm  ^:   JK.   b^» 

plat    all  a««a:  WhlU  Wrandottai.  all  the  ino*  popu- 
ulr  Wood  UaM.         J.  A.   MeifABAN.  PotuvOTa.  Pa. 


FOR  SAtE  OR  EXCHANGE  far  ••"'••  B'adt  Per- 
cheron  tulllim  colt,  two  lied  twll'd  bel/e^  hrijr 
JerMT  heifer,  eltra  Kood  All  '•«J*5«*.,»'«L  *"'i.^ 
rlfbt  r.     B.     HTBWAnT.  MPIMLLE.     I  A. 


T?«i.  Qol.l  Shroiiahlre  and  1  Yearling  najnbotilet- 
J!  or  aaie  t,  ram  Alto  large  rain  lamlie.  both 
brewlt.  6  growthr  O  I  C  «.wi.  April  anil  May  far- 
roiTsiock  reg .   H.  C.  Baardaley.  Montour  »alU.  N.\. 


REG.     P.     CHINAS.     BERKSHIRES.     C.     WHITES. 

lart..  ttralnt.  all  ase..  »»'"»•"'*•'''" ■,,?J'»- J.''fi 
br  ».ws.  lerMc*  lM>ars.  It«»le.  aj^d  <•>'«•,  _*\Vr 
for  rlrc.      V.    V.    HAMILTON.   CO<  IMIA.SN  ll.LE.    I'A. 


■P.»,  Cal. .  neglttered  C  W.  gllta  and  tenloaable 
For  Sale:  boart  and  riga  Al«.  Jersej-  llulli.  til 
agea.     J    A.    BOAK.       .NEW  CabILE,       PA.     H.   «. 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE    "A»«J-*""» 
Some   r.^   for   light   •*"!«»•  ,  r/?"*-/,'     PA 

u  c.  TojliiLiNs.    euj:.nto.n.  lyc.  co  .  pa. 


Poultry 


LOOK  cat?;[»  $17  A  100  UP 

t'i'.iir'Ks  Tfa'B."tat.;;^sr."'«'a':.!S,'TK: 


Sclby  Service  Satisfies  SSiJ.  "po,5?S?  Si 

Maa.  PtUA.  Poutoaa  a  tpaelaltj.  Ratama  daj  foada 
ai.  ..Id.  Aak  for  ow  marlat  '•"*!,„,,.„„  p-^. 
MLUV     PRODCCB    CO.,  pniLADBlPHIA 


Barred  Eock  COCKERELS  ,'3^  t„'*7l'S) 

iirh.      J.     I.     UEIlirTEB.        Geltjtburg.    fa..     R.    «. 


Whit*  aMt 


UTILITY    INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS 
ttraln.    13  r.0    each  ■..■..vo»     i«» 

J.    EULER    LONG.  PA1.MTRA.    PA. 


WHITE  •LEOHORN  LAYING  PULLETS.  >EAR. 
liuia  Beef  mralns.  eicelient  a«i><k  beaiy  lajart. 
^      KOilEST     FARM.     ROC!tAWA\.     -N.     i- 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  l^^,,,^'^'TJ\:^n 

Mraln.   Order  early.   C.    P.    Shlrey.   Stewartatown.   Pa. 


fOR  SALE— PHrebred  Bat  Rack  C«<»er»lt.  Matt  tall 

«,ti.    hire    no    r-.ni    Vft      Kanv    rt/"k    I.    U>    »•• 
a.    i.    Mii'IIEIl.>"»N.        ^and    Urvok.     >.    i. 


Barred  Plyaiooth   Rocki  (Pullet  Mae)    Buttenapt  aad 

Aiicna    C-Kken-la.       Alao    l.n.iiiil    .■.ippl;     t.'    l'"','*" 
Prii.-n  reaa    J.    K.   Cadwallad^r,    We.UUlle.   Pa.    IL    1. 


TTTBtrf'VC     Mammoth     Bron/r     and     lialf     wild 
lUA&r<XS     turki'is      Fine    larire    stork. 
JOII.N    D.    KMITH.    WALTON.    .N.    Y. 


S.  C.   R.   I.    Redt— Pea  ol  J  Pullett  aad    I   Cockerel. 

rine  birrl..   ready   to  lav      Also  eitra   iin-nl  cui^erels. 
it.  K.  WlllT.   New  t'umbrrland.   It   F.   O..  ra^ 


Please  diacontinue  my  ad  in  Penniyl- 
■yania  Ksrroar  at  I  *m  entirely  out  trf 
Bronie  Turkeya.  Tha  little  ad  o«rtainly 
did    wondera  for  me. 

WAIiTEB  H.  EBAUOR,   Stewartatown, 

PA.. 


Hernia.  (Rupture). — I  have  a 
Jersey  calf  8  months  old  which  I 
value  very  highly.  She  is  ruptured 
at  the  navel,  how  long  since  it  hap- 
pened, I  am  unable  to  state,  but  it 
must  have  occurred  some  time  ago. 
The  navel  has  been  enlarged  for 
some  time,  but  today  it  is  much  larg- 
er than  formerly.  What  can  be  done 
for  her?  K.  F.  B..  Felton.  Pa. — I 
know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  call 
a  competent  veterinarian  who  has 
successfully  operated  on  similar  cas- 
es, and  I  might  say  there  Is  no  other 
remedy  for  this  ailment.  Of  course 
if  you  didn't  care  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  her  treated  she 
could  be  fatted  and  sold  for  beef. 
The  operation  is  not  very  difficult, 
besides  it  Is  usually  successful. 

Congestion  of  Lungs. — Have  lost  4 
young  pigs  this  fall,  the  first  one 
to  die  was  a  week  old,  the  others 
were  a  few  weeks  old  and  were  slok 
only  a  few  days.  A.  H.  C,  Newvllle, 
Pa.  Your  pigs  either  die  as  the  result 
of  congestion  of  lungs,  terminating 
in  pneumonia,  or  the  result  of  food 
poison.  Keep  them  In  dry,  warm 
place  and  feed  them  good  quality  of 
food. 

Weak  Tendon. — ^For  the  past  six 
weeks  our  5-year-old  horse  has  been 
traveling  some  lame  In  left  fore  leg. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two 
fore  legs  is  a  swelling  of  the  cord  be- 
low knee  and  when  pinched  he  flin- 
ches. If  It  is  necessary  to  give  him 
rest  I  can  do  It  as  I  can  borrow  a 
horse  to  take  his  place. — H.  J.  K., 
Echo,  Pa.  Doubtlese  your  horse  suf- 
fers from  sprained  back  tendon,  It  Is 
good  practice  to  give  rest,  then  na- 
ture steps  In  to  repair  the  weak 
parts.  Clip  off  hair  and  apply  one 
part  powdered  cantharldes  and  five 
parts  fresh  lard  every  two  weeks. 
After  applying  this  blistering  oint- 
ment, tie  his  head  up  short  enough 
80  that  he  Is  unable  to  bite  the  blis.- 
tered  leg.  At  the  end  of  36  hours 
he  can  be  safely  unhitched  and  al- 
lowed to  lie  down.  One  week  later, 
apply  petrolatum  daily  to  soften  the 
skin  In  order  to  prepare  the  parts 
for  a  second  blister.  One  blister 
might  be  all  that  is  needed  to  stim- 
ulate a  healthy  action  and  make  him 
go  sound.  Remember  the  tendon  will 
always  remain  slightly  thickened,  as 
it  is  almost  Impossible  to  reduce  it 
to  normal  size. 

Dead  Pigs. — Early  last  Spring  my 
two  Bowa  raised  large  litters  of  pigs, 
the  pigs  thrived  well  up  to  weaning 
time.  The  sows  were  thin  but  seem- 
ingly healthv.  I  bred  them  again. 
Now.  this  fail  their  letters  are  small 
and  several  of  their  pigs  have  died. 
What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  cause? 

F.  R..  Welsh  Hill,  Pa.      Doubtless 

your  sows'  vitality  were  Bonu'What 
reduced  while  raising  the  large  lit- 
ters. Perhaps  thiy  should  have 
been  fed  up  before  they  were  again 
bred.  Their  having  smaller  litters 
Indicates  weakness;  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  must  have  been  a  mistake 
to  have  bred  the  sows  early. 

Wounded  Leg. — I  have  a  young 
mare  that  kickfd  thru  a  stall  about 
6  months  ago  and  tore  the  flesh  off 
the  bone  between  the  hock  and  fet- 
lock Joint.  Some  5  inches  of  the  shin 
bone  was  scraped.  Our  local  vet. 
gave  me  white  powder  to  apply,  but 
a  large  bunch  of  proud-flesh  filled 
wound,  which  he  cut  off  with  a 
chain,  then  he  told  me  to  apply  iodin. 
Have  burned  off  bunch  with  ciui.stic 
soda,  but  bunch  persists  in  growing. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  to 
heal  the  sore?— C.  H.  N..  Mercer.s- 
burg.  Pa.  In  my  practice  I  usually 
rt-move  surplus  fungus  tissue  with  a 
sharp  knife,  then  paint  wound  with 
the  following  mixture  .1  times  a  day: 
Dissolve  one  ounce  permanganate  of 
potash  In  }  pt.  of  water,  shake  and 
apply  with  brush.  Don't  wa.-^h 
wound.  If  it  suppurates,  apply  per- 
oxide of  hydrogan.  wh<^n  necessary, 
to  remove  pus.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  say  these  kind  of  cases  are  un- 
satisfactory to  treat,  no  matter  who 
tackles  them. 


MfiHllLStfJ 


Why  You  Should 
Use  the  Quickest 
Dissolving  Salt 

It  takes  less  salt  to  get  the  proper 
results  and  there  is  no  waste. 
In  salting  meats  it  takes  less  be- 
cause it  penetrates  the  meat  very 
quickly  and  does  not  leave  a  hard 
crust  on  the  outside  of  the  meat. 
In  salting  butter,  it  gives  the  but- 
ter a  nice  flavor  and  good  keeping 
qualities,  dissolving  quickly,  pre- 
venting gritty  butter. 
In  cooking,  boiling  meats  and 
vegetables,  etc.,  as  it  is  free  from 
preparations  put  into  other  salts 
to  prevent  hardening,  it  leaves  the  boiling  water  clear 
and  free  from  scum,  and  gives  the  perfect  salt  flavor. 
On  account  of  its  purity,  it  is  unexcdled  for  salting  stock. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL    FARMER'S 

SALT 

is  the  quickest  dissolving  salt  produced  because  of  its 
soft,  flaky  grains.  It  is  this  quick  dissolving  quality  that 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  our  salt. 
Therefore,  it  wiU  pay  you  to  always  order  Colonial 
Special  Farmer's  Salt  from  your  dealer. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO»iIPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO 
Cbicalo.ni.         BaffalcN.  Y.         Bostoa.  M»s*.         AUMla,Gfc 


Swine 


CRANDELL'S  BIC  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'S 

Tha  World't  Orand  Ctiamploa  bard,  wtonliic 
twtea  at  maar  dnt  prlaaa  at  Iba  National  O.  I.  C. 
■bow  at  all  other  braadan  put  tocatbar.  Callowar 
Kdd  baina  the  Orand  Champion  boar.  Alto  our 
hard  hat  baen  undafaatad  at  all  the  bli;  talrt  for 
tha  paat  two  raan.  Btock  of  all  agea  for  tale.  Oat 
oar  oaialo*.     CrandaU'a  Prlia  Bogt.  Caaa  Citj.  lUtdi. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  ftat  arowlna  baron  bmi. 
I't.-a  any  aaa.  bred  (llu.  frre 
iirrular.  I/)Ci:ST  LAWN 
FAII.M.  Bird-ln-lland.  Boi 
2,    Lane.   Co.,   Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Flr--.iUTr«|  llrpT'liiu  l*r'»ai<ens.  from  the  Big-Ben 
aii'l  l>iuier'a  liiant  Families,  that  mmpetltort  do  t\nl 
tMual.      UK.    K.NOX.     BOX  50.     DA.\BIKV.  CO.NX. 


DUROC  PIGS 

O.  EI).  II.VRCLW. 


Brvd  for  tiae  ami  quality,  6 

to    10   wceka    old.  tl5  each 

R   D.  No.  I,  Somcraet,  Pa. 


IIAAPC    B*<     O.     I.    C     and   C     W.    Ready    for 

OMnj^a  tf,M.-r,  twi.  tl/r«  at  Jill  anil  I'.u  eailL 
Order  dlract  liuarantee  iut>>la<-tioo  and  safe  de- 
luery.         JOH.N   L.    VA.\    HoK.N.  TROV.    PA. 


GRADE  PIGS 

i   t.i   ]   momht  old   mr  feedvea. 
L    R.    TA.\liElt.      lOUK   SHlll.NciS,      PA. 


REG.  0.  I.  C.'S  ALL  AGES.  Bookiaf  orden  for  Saa- 

tcmlier.   (Vtolwr  tnd    N.iriuber    Pus       III..VCK   UlA- 
UO.NO   UINOHCA    FAAM.       UT.    BETIIKL.        PA. 


Fasfaion  Herd  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinu 

S[>riiu  tioari  ready  for  scrrloe.  fll  to  bead  well-bred 
lierda.  sired  by  t.lant  Hntooth  Wonder  and  Ohio  lUng 
2nd.  out  of  7U0  and  800  lb  sows  Also  grand  lot 
Kail  [>li!!i.  same  bri-i*<lim  llriokini.'  orders  for  Nov.  da- 
llrerr.   I'rioet  on  ai>p.     C.   S.    Eppler.     ZanaarUlc.  O. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

110     each     while     ther     Itat.     all     from     lnipr<rted 
Soutbam     ttork,     none     better.       Bargaint     In     bred 
gilts,    leri'lre    tioari.    brood    snwt   and    aprlnc    pigs. 
C.  W.  EllU,  Jr.,  Uapla  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland.  N.  T. 


CinApial  llnar  ^l*  MealtUred  Duroc  Jenert  oT 
special  UOar  Saie  hUhait  nati  champion 
b:  .od    iini'^     Il.a>lv    for   terrloa   In  two    tlut   at   MO 

tod    f'-'f    i-arh.    ri-.-lsti-ro<l. 

lltl.IIUSE    .STOtK    KAllMS.        BICHFORD.    N.    T. 


VAtr^-wnnA  Haamthlrta.  aprlna  toart  tlrad  br  nor 
XAl|{cwuuu  ,,r„,  sriuning  and  Grand  Champion 
boars.     Make  the  ruht  buy  todar  and  get  a  good  one. 

either  for  IUiii:.sliire  l»rr*ilintf  or  for  a  rrosa  on  >imr 
other  aowa.  Oepaw  Head,  Edaawood  Farai.  Marion.  O. 


REG.  DUROCS    feliS?  nS..'"»,?':5JS 

able       sail«ft<^i 'H    cnaranieed 

JOHN    W     t ox    A    .>M.>.N.    New  WllmlDfton.    Pa 


Fine  Selected 


Ora'b)    O.    I     C     and    C-heat«r 
While    pies   A    weeks    old.    not 

ak!n    elUier  sei      Prioa  tS.OO.       THE  OAK8  UAIIIV 

K.\IIM.    WYAI.fSl.NO.    PA. 


OT    n    liTal..    I     and     3     months     old.      Big. 
.  1.  \j.  in.&ies    unooth    kind.      Itei     free. 
BUtltAKKIt   BROS..       Star  R,   Cocolamiu.    Pa. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas  S^  55;S"al!dMrt' 

pigs  shipped  on  aprroral.   B.   II.   LVLE.   Cadii.  Ohio. 


Bi«l 

aowa.     CulUa  docs 
ABCAOIA     FAKM.  BOX     V.  BALLT,     PA 


Chester  Whites  "^  "■"  ^   "^ 


for  k&le.  3  ntoQttii  old.  eith- 

_      cr    »*A.      Write    >i»ur    want*. 

A    J    M.»r-.l..iU.  OitU.itiJ  Kariii.  WUlUingport.  I*a.    K-1 


ACg.  0.  I.  C.  Figs   fr    »*A.      Write    >""'..*»»}*. 


Big  Type  Polands.  t^h  „*«=»•     '^''" 

M.      I       Kli-'iK.    t.LI.K.SWIClI.    O..    R.    D.    2 


Laria     Barlulilra     twlaa        Rccliterwl     High    Orada. 

Pr1<^et      reasonable.         Write 

BOlU     FAJtM.  CENTKR     VAl-I-KT.      P» 


Chester  White  Hogs,  All  Ages 

Shnrth.m    Bulla        H.    L.    MU.NCE.    Can'.n.ljiirs.    Pa. 


REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Five   litter*   to 
chocMie  from.      Six   nr^kt  fid    I'Us   M.I   eai'b. 

L.   C.   TOMKINS.       Eilfnti.n.   l.i'V    <'i  .   Pa. 


TARRYMOOR      BERKSHIRES 

Quality  Ur'iwthlnt-^i  Prollflcary 

We    (Tuarantrf    fvatisfartion. 
Robt    E.    Atkins/in.      \Vrlsht»t..*ii.    I'a.      Bell    Phona. 


and  u: 


Riiperlnr.       Eporal.       Rival 
Cbampinn   BIo<h1.    PUs   II J 
O     I)    IIAlt.VES.  R.    1)    li.  Orove  City.   Ha. 


BERKSHIRES 


Ret.    Bif    Ty»a    SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINA    fiat. 

bred  frm  a  wn  of  O.  K   s  Pruli-  No    3" 

II    C     KVMKK.  K.    4.      Shlppensburg.   Penn'a. 


Tin  ..no  Tovs««     ''»"     •'!«•     »*    farmer*-     pHcea. 
llUrOC-JerSey  i-.  ,.-reeil  ao'l  l«it  of  bl...«l  lines. 


SLATY    RIIKJE    FARM. 


Box   i.       Palmyra.    Pa. 


Registered  0. 1.  C.    ^I'.'k  .^„?  rr1?i.'  reiiST* 

.^  )p      L.    D.    l.AVSIIEY.   Sm'.ketown.   Lane    Co..   Pa 


pu^^a-  TXTkifBa  P'w  for  sale  Special  prior 
V/an^er  wnilCS  on  h>ar  plm  All  stock 
ri  .i.-.r.il.     AI.1..\N   It.   MOUTllN.    ASUVII.l.K     N    Y 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

rcdi.ree      Not  akin.     ."«    O.    W1:EKS.   IMlraff.  Ohio 


DUROC    JERSEY     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 

Jilh    iii.».   Col   III  il   anil  Or  "n   Clurn    Kin;:    lircillng 
I'lUT^    ritl.t.    OKU.    W.    CItl.M.        I  liri.hHii;;,,    dhlo. 

Rt«.  0.   I.  C.  aad   C.  W.   Pitt.   Bred   tUta  aad   taw* 

.Satisfanion    and    aaft    dtiuery    gnaranteed. 
JOHN    L.    VAN    IIOIIN  TUOY.    PA. 


Direct,  all   lai.  Yaariiat  aad   Fall  ytarling  bear  aad 

Kail    tn^ars.    Kail   gilt«.    bml   for   Au.:  .    Sr;'*.    an.l   0-1. 
Spriii--  |.  »•».  e    sei    I     I>    Jarksnn.  R    I'J.  V.  Wert.  O 


CHESHIRES.— TJie  hIeh-qualitT  hoi..«-m»rket  and 
home  til'lc  lir.f'1  O'lr  Hi*  ileiws  I'l.s  aiirt 
»en1re    bar*         .Mr.rtiiiii«lile    Kami.      Svliania,      ra 


CHESHIRES 

«o««  »i   I  i;r  I n.vs 


Tlie  li<>>t  white  boir  on  earth,  li 
mo.  sows  and  hoars  at  fiO.  Ilnd 
i:.   D    Itution.  Canii*totj.   N.    Y 


BERKSHIRES    AND    CHESTER    WHITES    All    agct. 

tor   sale-    write    ^"ur   n.int*;   we   ran    pleisc    j.,ii 
TWIN   BlllXlK    K.M1.\1.        NEWVII.LE.    PA 

REGISTERED    0.    I.    C.    Hard    Bear    far    talt.    tara 

1  ree'ler        Also     b>"l<ini:    orders    f  r     Aui.     and     !<*pt 
Pi.s     BENJ.    H.    RUTlj:i)GB.    Ilonetdalt.    Pa.    R     J. 


TJ-.  fr.r««   rt     T     P  'p     Seriiivable  boars.      GUIs 

Big  T3rpe  O.  l.  O.  s  „,  ,„  ,,„     f»„  pi-, 

(5     r     A.NI'KF.WS.  DA.NSVI1.LK,    MUll 

0  I.  C.  and   CHESTER  WHITE   Fall   Pitt  aad   Brad 

1  iwi.     tioiKl     inMnlduaW        I'orular     hrr-ilin.-        l!.-i: 
lr.e       SI'IIINO    VAI.I.EV    FAII.M.    MK.MI'IIIS      X      V 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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A  Kodak  Christmas 

Kodak  helps  to  make  the  Christmas  merry— then  keeps  a  picture  story  of 
the  Christmas  merriment. 

And  nowhere  are  there  more  Christrnas  pictures  for  the  Kodak  than  in  the  country,  where 
Christmas  is  so  real,  so  home  like,  scj  full  of  the  old-fashioned,  whole-s(niled  spirit  of  the  day. 

The  arrival  of  the  visitors;  the  children  romping  in  the  snow;  the  gorgeous  sun  and  snow 
effects  in  the  orchard;  the  family  dinner  party  ready  for  the  attack  on  the  savory  bird  whose 
bronze  glory  fills  to  overflowing  the  huge  platter  at  the  head  of  the  table  — grandmother  busy 
with  her  knitting  and  dreaming  of  a  (>hristmas  of  other  days;  and  the  tree  itself —  all  these  are 
subjects  for  the  Kodak. 

•  ■ 

In  taking  and  titling  the  pictures  there  is  fun  and  interest  that  gi\e  an  added  zest  to  the 
(christrnas  merry-making  —  and  afterward  these  pictures,  telling  so  faithfully  the  home  story, 
help  to  keep  fresh  the  memories  of  the  great  home  holiday. 

Put  Kodak  on  your  Christmas  List. 


n  it  Isn't  an  Eastman, 
II  Isn't  a  Kodak. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


D.comber  13,   1919. 


A  warm  fleecy  lining- 

an  all-rubber  surface-the  newU.S"Walrus 


ALL  the  warmth  and  convenience  of 
a  cloth-top  arctic — as  watertight 
and  easily  cleaned  as  a  rubber 
boot— that's  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus!  It's 
an  all -rubber  ovtrthot — the  sort  that 
every  farmer  has  always  wanted. 

Snow-tight  and  water-tight  in  every 
part,  the  U.  S.  Walrus  gives  complete  pro- 
tection for  the  roughest  sort  of  -wear. 
Its  soft,  fleecy  lining  will  keep  your  feet 
warm  in  the  coldest  weather. 

You  can  wade  through  mud  and  slush 
all  day,  and  then  at  your  doorstep^ 
Swish! — a  pail  of  water  or  a  rinse  at  the 
pump  leaves  the  U.  S.  Walrus  clean  and 
shining.  Every  trace  of  mud  is  quickly 
washed  off  that  smooth  rubber  surface. 

Then  snap  open  the  buckles — push  the 
U.  S.  Walrus  off  with  your  toe — and 
there  you  are  in  your  leather  shoes,  as 
clean  and  dry  as  when  you  started  out. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  this 
new  overshoe  are  backed  up  by  rtal 
ttrength.        Its  sole  consists  of  heavy  lay- 


ers of  the  finest  rubber.  At  every  single 
point  where  the  wear  is  hardest,  the  U.  S. 
Walrus  is  heavily  reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  to-day  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus.  Notice  the 
lining  of  thick,  soft  fleece — the  smooth, 
all-rubber  surface.  After  you've  worn  a 
pair  for  a  day  or  so,  you'll  realize  why 
they're  fast  becoming  so  popular  with 
farmers  everywhere. 

Other  *'U.  S."  modeh—aU  buUtfor 
the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  or  a  bootee 
for  the  wet  season,  a  "rubber"  for  gen- 
eral use,  or  a  cloth-top  arctic — you  can 
find  in  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  exactly  what 
you  need.  Tough,  heavy  soles — special 
reinforcements  at  toe  and  heel — and 
always  the  highest  quality  rubber — these 
points  are  winning  U.  S.  rubber  footwear 
thousands  of  new  friends  every  year. 

^sk  for  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear — it 
means  solid  wear  and  long  service  for 
your  money. 


"U.S.  "BootBare  made  in 
all  sizes  and  styles  — 
Short.  Storm  King,  Sport- 
ing and  Hip.  In  red, 
black,  and  white. 

Ask  for 

U.  S.  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


'U.  S."  Arctiet— Made  of  snow- 
tight  cashmerette,  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Reinforced  where  the 
wear  is  hardest.  In  one.  two.  four, 
and  six  buckles,  all  weights  and 
sizes. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Published    Weekly 
Two  Years,  $1.25 
Five  Years,  $2.25 


The  Lawrence 

Publishing   Compar»y 

Philadelphia 


i.tKLY 


Vol.  4G— No.  24. 


IMIILADHLIMIIA,  PA,,  SATURDAY,  DKCEMBKK  i:{,  lf)l9. 


75  Cents  per  War 


PROFITABLE  PIG  FEEDING 

Best  Materials  to  Use  With  Home-Grown  Products— Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler,  N.  J.  Exp.  Station 


The  farmer  who  is  interested  in  pork  produc- 
tion is  always  anxious  to  feed  his  animals  in  the 
most  economical  way.  and  should  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  the  pigs  evidence  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  bone  and  muscle,  nor  unless  their  gains 
are  persistent  and  rapid.  It  Is  the  habit  of  many 
stockmen  to  rely  upon  the  pigs  on  the  farm  to 
consume  the  refuse  m-uterial  and  such  farm  pro- 
ducts as  are  not  marketable  by  reason  of  imma- 
turity or  some  damaged  condition;  and  oftentimes 
they  do  not  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  problem 
that  perhaps  pigs  would  resi>ond  more  rapidly  if 
greater  care  were  exercised  in  supplying  supple- 
mentary feed  which  would  increase  the  feeding 
value  of  even  the  waste  products. 

All  growing  and  fattening  animals  require 
chiefly  two  substances:  one  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary heat  and  energy,  and  the  other  to  produce 
blood,  bone  and  muscle.  We  might  liken  the  de- 
velopment of  an  animal's  frame  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  brick  house.  Naturally  the  mason  re- 
quires brick  and  mortar.  If  he  has  an  abund- 
ance of  material  he  can  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction without  interruption.  If  he  is  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  lack  mortar  he  must  of  neces- 
sity cease  all  work,  for  loose  brick  will  not  stand 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  an  abund- 
ance of  mortar  or  cement  yet  no  bricks  he  can 
continue  his  building  operations  by  -putting  up 
forms  and  fllling  with  more  expensive  material. 
Naturally  the  structure  would  cost  more  but  in 
any  event  the  building  can  be  completed. 

As  applied  to  feeding  live  stock  the  carbo- 
hydrates, or  heat  and  energy  producing  feeds, 
may  be  likened  to  the  bricks,  and  the  products 
that  supply  blood  and  muscle  may  be  likened  to 
the  mortar.  A  pig  would  starve  to  death  on 
carbohydrates  alone,  yet  if  it  is  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  protein  it  is  possible  for  it  to  obtain 
heat  and  energy  as  well  as  blood  and  muscle  mak- 
ing materials  from  the  protein.  However,  it 
marks  time  and  of  course  the  process  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  the  gains,  under  such  conditions, 
would  not  be  economical. 

The  man  who  feeds  pigs  knows  very  well 
that  corn  is  clearly  the  most  economical  source 
of  carbohydrates  for  pigs.  Likewise  he  knows 
that  a  variety  of  heat  and  energy  producing  ma- 
terials are  advantageous,  and  naturally  prefers 
to  use  some  barley  and  oats  in  combination  with 
the  corn  products.  When  It  comes  to  sources  of 
protein  it  requires  more  argument  to  convince 
him  that  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure  some 
of  the  so-called  high  priced  materials.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  corn  contains  a  small  amount  of 
protein  he  finds  that  the  pigs  can  live  exclusively 
on  this  material.  Hence  he  concludes  that  much 
of  the  argument  about  protein  carrying  feeds  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  and  usually  he 
goes  along  in  his  own  way.     This  condition  has 


been  supported  by  the  fact  that  concentrated  ma- 
terials rich  in  protein,  such  as  tankage  and  blood 
meal,  have  Increased  materially  in  price,  and  the 
farmer  feels  that  he  Is  not  justified  in  paying  over 
$100  a  ton  for  such  materials. 

If  one  is  careful  enough  to  investigate  the 
results  of  experiments  that  have  been  conducted 
he  will  realize  fully  the  importance  of  using  a 
limited  amount  of  some  concentrate  rich  in  pro- 
tein, and  carrying  an  abundance  of  ash  and  min- 
eral matter. 

Tankage  is  a  by-product  of  slaughter-houses. 
Where  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  are  slaughtered  all 
of  the  blood  is  assembled,  piped  into  so-called  di- 
gesters, the  moisture  evaporated,  the  residue  run 
thro  dryers,  after  which  it  is  ground  preparatory 
to  being  mixed  with  meat  scraps  and  ground  bone 
that  are  assembled  from  various  operations  In  the 
packing  plant.  Usually  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
commercial  tankage  or  Aeat  consists  of  blood 
meal,  and  Is  distributed  by  the  packers  thro  the 
agency  of  feed  dealers  and  sold  for  feeding  swine. 
The  better  grades  of  tankage  carry  at  least  GOr'f 
of  protein.  Of  course  there  are  low  grades  of 
tankage  that  contain  generous  amounts  of  hair, 
ground  bone,  and  other  refuse  materials  that  are 


efliclent  when  they  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
ration,  particularly  for  feeding  growing  or  mar- 
ket hogs. 

For  mature  breeding  animals  the  alfalfa  and 
clover  hay,  skimmed  milk,  and  the  other  pro- 
ducts mentioned  will  serve  quite  as  well  since 
such  animals  are  not  maintained  on  full  feed. 
Hogs  being  fattened  for  the  market  require  con- 
centrated feed,  and  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  are 
rather  bulky  for  such  use. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  following  tabu- 
lation of  the  protein  carriers  mentioned,  giving 
as  it  docs  the  comparativce  amounts  of  the  di- 
gestible protein,  as  well  as  the  total  digestable 
nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  the  various  feeds. 


Total 

Digestible 

digestible 

protein  in 

nutrients  in 

Feed 

100  pounds 

100  pounds 

Dried    blood 

69.1   lbs. 

71.1   lbs. 

High  grade  tankage 

58.7   lbs. 

87.0  lbs. 

Oil  meal 

31.7   lbs. 

75.9  lbs. 

Soy  beans 

30.7   lbs. 

85.9  lbs. 

Alfalfa  buy 

10.6  lbs. 

51.6  lbs. 

Clover  hay 

7.6  lbs. 

60.9  lbs. 

Doing  Their  Own  Husking,  Shelling  and  Grinding 

not  digestible,  and  that  are  mo.st  deceptive  to  in- 
nocent buyers.  Blood  meal,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  as  much  as  90'V  of  protein,  and  is  valued 
commercially  to  supplement  skimmed  milk  used  in 
the  feeding  of  calves  and  poultry. 

There  are  a  number  of  sources  of  protein 
that  supply  this  material  economically  for  feed- 
ing swine.  Among  them  might  be  mentioned  di- 
gester tankage,  meat  meal,  skimmed  milk,  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  soy  bean  meal,  and  oil  meal. 
Naturally  tankage  and  meat  meal  come  first  be- 
cause. In  addition  to  supplying  .protein  and  cer- 
tain other  constituents  in  economical  form,  they 
stimulate  the  appetite  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  believed   that  digestion  is  more  complete   and 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  feeder 
is  In  search  of  a  high  protein  carrier  he  must 
not  overlook  tankage  and  blood  meal. 

Putting  the  comparison  upon  a  still  different 
basis  and  showing  the  total  digestible  nutrients 
in  a  ton  of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  mentioned, 
the  following  information  is  interesting: 

Total  digest- 
ible nutrients 
Feeding  stuff  in  2000  pounds 

Corn ■.  .  1714 

Oats  .  .   .  ..• 1408 

Barley 1588 

Buckwheat 1268 

Molasses 1184 

Red  dog  flour 1584 

Wheat  bran    1218 

Tankage 1740 

Soy  beans 1718 

Oil  meal    1558 

Rye 1«20 

Skimmed  milk    182 

Butter  milk    168 

One  often  hoars  the  argument  presented  that 
slaughter-house  by-products,  such  as  tankage  and 
meat  meal,  are  carriers  of  hog  cholera  germs  or 
other  Infections  common  among  swine.  Of  course 
this  argument  emanates  from  feeders  who  are 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  materials  are  manufactured.  They 
are  not  carriers  of  disease  unless  the  bagged  ma- 
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terlal  is  shipped  in  cars  that  have  carried  di- 
seased animals,  or  unless  they  come  in  contact 
with  other  freight  or  produce  that  has  been  con- 
signed in  cars  improperly  disinfected.  They  are 
r.o  more  apt  to  carry  such  germs  than  is  any 
other  feed  carried  by  distribution  agencies. 

Granting  then  that  the  pig  requires  chiefly 
these  two  substances,  the  first  problem  for  the 
feeder  to  solve  is  to  determine  which  of  the  avail- 
al)l3  feeds  supply  a  unit  of  carbohydrate  and  a 
unit  of  digestible  protein  in  the  most  economical 
form.  He  will  find  that  those  mentioned  are 
generally  the  most  useful  for  swine  feeding,  and 
it  remains  for  him  to  determine  the  amount  to 
use  in  his  feeding  mixtures. 

If  the  farmer  who  has  corn,  barley,  and  oats 
intended  for  swine  feeding,  will  supplement  these 
grains  with  5%  of  tankage  or  meal  carrying  not 
less  than  60%  of  protein,  he  will  satisfy  every 
reasonable  demand  of  the  pig's  system.  Often- 
times gains  would  be  more  rapid  and  appetites 
more  highly  stimulated  in  case  the  percentage  of 
dig<>ster  tankage  or  meat  meal  were  increasd  to 
6,  7,  8,  or  even  10  per  cent.;  but  one  would 
never  be  justified  under  any  circumstances  in 
fee.iing  more  than  lO'jV  of  these  materials.  The 
tankxge  can  be  incorporated  in  the  grain  mixture 
where  the   materials  are  ground;    but   if  one   is 
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feeding  ear  corn  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  mechan- 
ically mix  the  tankage  with  water  and  supply  it 
In  this  form. 

If  pigs  are  foraging  on  areas  yielding  alfalfa 
or  any  of  the  clovers  an  even  smaller  amount  of 
tankage  should  be  included  in  tho  grain  mixtures. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that  the  feeding 
value  of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  bushel  of  barley 
will  be  increased  as  much  as  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  percent  where  a  minimum  of  five  percent 
of  tankage  or  meat  meal  is  fed  regularly. 

It  is  an  old  legend  that  advises  the  farmer 
or  stockman  to  grow  what  he  feeds  and  to  feed 
what  he  grows,  yet  if  it  is  permissible  for  him 
to  modify  this  practice  it  would  seem  that  the 
purchase  of  digester  tankage  ©r  meat  meal  might 
prove  the  exception,  especially  where  pigs  are 
being  finished  for  the  market  and  it  is  desired  to 
put  on  the  greatest  possible  weight  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  feeding  qualities  in  our  market 
animals.  The  successful  breeder  must  cling  to 
that  type  of  early  maturing  animal,  popular  both 
with  the  feeder  and  the"  butcher,  and  one  that 
will  efficiently  convert  a  limited  variety  of  farm 
crops  into  meat  at  a  profit.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use   the    lead    pencil    in    balancing   a    ration    for 
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growing  or  fattening  swino.  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  one  becoming  so  technical  that  he  evadoK 
the  practical.  Digester  tankage'«n(l  meat  meal 
are  in  reality  safety  valves  that  induce  rapid  and 
economical  gains  and.  while  many  of  us  believe 
that  there  is  no  occassion  for  the  prevailing  hisli 
price  of  those  materials,  we  cannot  deny  but  that 
even  at  $125  a  ton  the  best  grades  of  tankage 
supply  a  pound  of  digestible  protein  with  the 
greatest  economy. 

The  choosing  of  feeds  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  to  use  is  only  one  problem  in 
pork  production. 

Sanitation,  prolificacy,  quality,  and  dressing 
percentage  must  each  receive  a  share  of  the 
breeder's  attention. 

An  animal,  especially  a  pig,  without  an  ap- 
l)etite  is  of  little  value,  yet  if  the  pig's  appetite 
is  not  satisfied  with  food  stuffs  that  supply  all 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  regular  and  normal 
gains,  it  Is  clear  that  the  best  results  will  not 
be  obtained.  Skimmed  milk  or  butter  milk  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  competitors  of  tankage  or 
meat  meal.  It  is  doubtful  If  the  feeder  is  ever 
justified  in  attempting  to  produce  commercial 
pork  unles  he  has  available  either  dairy  by-pro- 
ducts or  the  higher  grade  by-products  from  the 
slaughter-house. 


Handling  Motors  in  Cold  Weather 

Bi/  Professor  F.  A.   Wirt,  Farm  Machinery  Specialist,  MaryUind  Agricultural  College 


At  this  time  of  the  year  and  until  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  comes  again,  every  owner  and 
operator  of  a  gas  engine,  either  stationary,  auto- 
mobile, truck,  or  tractor  expects  more  or  less 
trouble  In  starting  and  In  handling  his  engine. 
While  more  or  less  difficulty  is  to  be  expected,  the 
careful  operator  can  do  much  to  reduce  the  annoy- 
ance involved  in  operating  gasoline  motors  dur- 
ir.  cjld  weather. 

Many  cautious  operators  follow  the  splendid 
practice  of  inspecting  carefully  before  winter 
weather  sets  In.  the  Ignition  and  carburction  sys- 
tems of  their  engines.  They  frequently  find  that 
an  •-lectrlc  wire  needs  replacing  or  wrapping  with 
electric  tape  at  some  point,  the  points  in  the  spark 
plugs  must  b«  closed,  the  contact  points  In  tho 
distributor  or  magneto  require  attention,  or  the 
electrodes  used  on  many  stationary  gas  engines 
must  be  cleaned. 

Draining  the  carburetor  and  the 
sediment  bowl  Is  particularly  deslr- 
abl«.  Gasoline,  water  and  dirt  do 
not  make  an  explosive  mixture  as 
everyone  knows  and  If  the  sediment 
bowl  becomes  filled  with  dirt  and 
water  this  highly  undesirable  for- 
eign material  finds  Its  way  Into  the 
carburetor.  If  they  do  not  shut  off 
the  flow  of  gasoline.  All  connec- 
tions between  carburetor.  Intake 
manifold  and  cylinder  block  must  be 
tight,  otherwise  air  leaks  will  per- 
mit too  lean  a  mixture  at  low  speeds 
causing  misfiring.  Such  leaks  have 
greiter  affect  when  the  engine  is 
cold  consequently  they  deserve  at- 
tention. 

Overhauling  the  Ignition  and  car- 
buretion  systems  and  other  parts  of 
the  motor  as  well  will  prevent  much 
o?    the    trouble   experienced    In   cold  ^ 
weather    for    all    details    of    engine 
operation    must    be   more    nearly   correct    at    that 
time.     The   more  common  expedients   which   may 
be  utilized   when  the  mercury  falls  to  rise  very 
hijf'a  are  mentioned  below. 

Draining  Radiator 

A  frozen  radiator  or  cracked  water-jacket  Is 
a  ghost  that  haunts  most  owners  of  automobiles 
and  tractors  during  the  winter.  Time  and  again 
when  every  precaution  seemingly  was  taken  the 
o*aer  has  discovered  some  cold  morning  that  he 
has  a  real  repair  bill  to  pay  and.  worse,  he  can- 
not use  his  machine. 

The  radiator,  or  the  water  hopper  in  a  sta- 
tionary gas  engine  should  be  drained  every  night 
wh'-n  there  is  likelihood  of  the  temperature  get- 
ting down  to  the  freezing  point.  Radiators  are 
made  to  radiate  the  heat  rapidly  so  when  It  be- 
comes cold  with  the  engine  idle  the  water  in  the 


radiator  quickly  comes  to  the  temperature  of  the 
outside  air. 

All  drain-cocks  on  the  radiator  and  the  water 
pump,  and  plug  In  the  bottom  of  the  thermostatic 
regulator  If  present  must  be  opened.  By  running 
the  engine  a  few  minutes  after  the  water  is 
drained  any  moisture  that  might  be  left  will  be 
driven  off  in  the  fo/m  of  steam. 

A  very  simple  precaution  It  seems  but  every 
year  hundreds  of  motors  are  frozen  up  because 
the  owners  thought:  "Well,  It  won't  freeze  to- 
night." A  farmer  owning  a  two  cylinder  tractor 
had  this  experience  last  winter.  It  turned  cold 
during  the  day  while  he  was  cutting  wood  so  he 
deemed  It  very  advisable  that  night  to  drain  off 
the  water.  He  did  so  but  failed  to  notice  that 
one  drain-cock  was  clogged.  A  piece  of  wire  and 
the  trouble  would  have  been  removed  but  next 
day  a  cracked  water-jacket  was  the  result. 
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the  proper  mixture.  One  disadvantage  of  this 
solution  Is  the  fact  that  alcohol  evaporates  more 
rapidly  than  water,  consequently,  the  mixture 
tends  to  become  weaker. 

Commercial  antVfreeze  solutions  are  on  the 
market  and  can  usually  be  purchased  from  the 
local  garage.  Automobile  and  tractor  manu- 
facturers, ab!o  radiator  repair  men  to  the  writer's 
knowledge  do  not  recommend  their  use.  Some 
users  claim  that  their  use  is  injurious  to  certain 
cars  and  not  to  others.  As  far  as  their  use  In 
tractors,  trucks  and  stationary  engines  are  con- 
cerned. It  would  seem  better  to  drain  the  radiator 
rather  than  make  any  use  of  any  anti-freezing 
compound. 

When  extremely  cold  it  Is  best  to  drain  out 
the  system  and  take  no  chances. 

Starting  a  Cold  Motor 

Many  simple  expedients  exist  for 
making  it  easier  to  start  a  cold 
motor.  Many  operators  only  use  one 
scheme  which  they  have  found  suc- 
cessful but  frequently  the  whole  list 
must  be  exhausted  before  the  engine 
responds.  The  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  slow  evaporation  of  cold  gaso- 
line and  the  congealing  of  the  gns 
engine  oil.  An  explosive  mixture 
consists  of  one  part  of  gasoline  va- 
j)or  and  8  to  irJ  parts  of  air  so  the 
cause  of  our  trouble  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  spark  should  be  retarded  and 
the  throttle  opened  about  >,i  to  1/3. 
it  Is  a  very  common  mistake  to  open 
the  throttle  too  far.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  to  use  some  of  the 
schemes  mentioned  below  before 
cranking. 


One  aiternoon  as  snow  began  to  fall  a  boy 
was  sent  out  to  drain  a  30-60  tractor  which  had 
be^n  used  only  a  few  minutes  before.  He  opened 
the  drain-cock  to  the  radiator  but  overlooked  one 
In  the  water  pump.  The  result  was  a  cracked 
water  pump  jacket  and  a  cracked  water  pipe,  all 
of  which  cost  money  and  could  have  so  easily 
been  prevented. 

If  the  automobile,  truck,  or  tractor  Is  In  al- 
most constant  use  an  antifreeze  solution  may  be 
advisable.  In  very  cold  weather  kerosene  can  be 
used  very  successfully ;' however,  there  should  be 
no  leaks  In  the  cooling  system.  Denatured  al- 
cohol 30Vr  and  water  70'V  is  an  effective  and 
harmless  solution  which  will  not  freeze  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10°  below  zero.  The  addition  of  lO'V 
glycerine,  it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  the  alcohol 
from  evaporating  so  rapidly.  When  water  is  ad- 
dt>d.   alcohol  must  also  be  included  to  maintain 


Spark  Plugs 
In  cold  weather  moisture  frequently  collects 
on  spark  plugs  resulting  In  a  short  circuit,  con- 
sequently, the  plugs  should  be  cleaned  at  close 
intervals.  It  is  always  a  g(X)d  policy  to  wipe  off 
the  outside  surface  of  the  plugs  before  attempt- 
ing to  crank  the  machine. 

If  the  current  is  supplied  by  dry  cells  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  them  in  the  house  at  night 
where  they  will  be  warm,  fold  cells  do  not  furn- 
ish enough  current  for  starting  but  If  warm  will 
cause  no  trouble.  As  long  as  current  is  drawn 
from  the  cells  the  electric  action  will  keep  them 
active.  If  the  current  comes  from  a  magneto,  it 
should  be  protected  from  tho  elements. 

Many  operators  remove  the  plugs  on  a  coin 
dav.  pour  in  a  little  gasoline  and  set  fire  to  them. 
This  procedure  drys  out  the  plugs  and  heats  thei 
making  starting  much  easier.     It  is  frequently  re^ 
sorted   to   when    priming   is   not    sufficient. 
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■writer  has  personally  used  this  scheme  very  suc- 
cessfully to  start  an  automobile  engine  when  all 
other  methods  have  failed. 

Hot  Water 

Hot  water  for  the  radiator  or  water  jacket 
is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  cold  motors.  If  nearly 
boiling  hot  when  put  Into  the  machine  it  is  usu- 
ally not  long  until  no  trouble  Is  experienced  in 
starting  tho  motor.  If  the  motor  is  very  cold, 
however,  something  else  must  be  resorted  too. 

The  application  of  cloths  soaked  In  hot  water 
and  wrung  dry  to  the  intake  mainfold  will  pre- 
vent condensation  of  gasoline  in  the  manifold 
and  can  be  used  advantageously  in  many  cases. 


Priming 

High  test  gasoline  evajwrates  more  rapidly 
than  ordinary  grades  and  if  obtained  easily  the 
man  who  uses  a  gasoline  engine  in  the  winter 
can  well  afford  to  buy  one  or  two  gallons  for  this 
purpose.  If  not  available,  a  mixture  of  one  part 
either  to  4  or  5  of  gasoline  will  do.  It  is  just 
for  priming,  however,  that  these  fuels  may  be 
necessary.  If  using  common  gasoline  the  prim- 
ing should  be  a  little  heavier  than  in  summer. 
Quite  a  number  heat  gasoline  in  a  bottle  which 
can  be  placed  in  hot  water  with  safety.  Ga.soline 
heated  in  this  way  tends  to  evaporate  rapidly  when 
bottle  Is  uncorked  and  poured  into  priming  cocks. 
There  Is  a  big  tendency,  however,  for  it  to  con- 
dense on  the  cold  cylinder  walls. 

Many  practical  tractor  owners  will  prime 
their  motors  with  ordinary  gasoline  and  then  go 
about  their  work  for  15  or  20  minutes,  when  they 
return  to  crank  the  motor.  This  interval  has 
piven  the  gasoline  time  to  evaporate  and  form  an 
explosive  mixture,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold 
this  .scheme  may  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  priming,  or  without  priming 
at  all,  the  needle  value  of  the  carburetor  can  be 
opened  about  J  of  a  turn,  then  choking  the  air  in- 
let the  crank  can  be  turned  a  few  times.  This 
procedure  is  quite  successful  under  most  condi- 
tions. After  the  motor  begins  to  fire  the  needle 
must  be  turned  back  to  its  original  position,  using 
the  choke  occasionally  if  needed. 

One  cold  winter  afternoon,  a  traveling  sales- 
man who  drives  a  flivver  stopped  at  a  hotel  In  a 
small  Maryland  town.  Jle  drained  his  radiator 
leaving  the  machine  stand  on  the  street  In  front 
of  the  hotel.  The  next  morning,  quite  early,  he 
got  a  bucket  of  hot  water  and  filled  his  radiator. 
Then  he  began  to  crank,  he  cranked  and  he  crank- 
ed, then  his  friend  cranked.  Once  In  a  long  while 
the  motor  would  cough  but  that  was  all.  After 
about  twenty  minutes  of  this  strenuous  labor 
they  were  about  ready  to  hunt  a  garage  man  when 
the  writer  happened  to  notice  the  trouble  and 
suggested  that  the  needle  valve  on  the  carbure- 
tor be  opened  }  turn.  They  did  so  and  the  motor 
started  right  off.  After  being  warmed  up  the 
needle  valve  was  moved  back  to  Its  former  posi- 
tion. 

Warming  Up  A  Cold  Motor 

"Let  the  motor  turn  over  slowly  when  warm- 
ing up"  is  the  best  advice  ever  offered  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  takes  time  for  the  heat  from 
the  explosions  to  thoroughly  warm  the  engine  and 
very  little  Is  gained  by  running  the  engine 
rapidly.  Turning  over  slowly  with  a  retarded 
spark  Is  by  far  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results. 

Another  consideration  is  of  even  greater  Im- 
portance, which  Is  the  affect  on  lubrication  of 
bearings  and  pistons  when  the  crank  shaft  is  ro- 
tating at  a  high  rate  of  speed  before  thoroughly 
warmed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  oil  does 
not  reach  the  bearing  surfaces,  rapid  wear  follows 
and  sooner  or  later  the  owner  has  a  repair  bill 
of  an  amazing  size.  But  more  about  lubrication 
of  cold  motors  later. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  warm  up  a 
motor  depends  naturally  upon  the  temperature 
and  the  nature  of  the  load.  The  engine  cannot 
pull  a  maximum  load  until  hot,  a  fact  which  must 
always  be  taken  Into  account.  If  it  is  an  automo- 
bile or  truck  with  a  light  load,  a  few  minutes  will 
suffice.  Then,  by  Judicious  use  of  the  choker  and 
of  the  clutch  the  machine  can  be  set  in  motion 
and  the  engine  not  stalled. 

If  It  is  a  tractor  or  a  stationary  gas  engine, 
only  a  light  load  can  be  handled  until  the  engine 
is  warm.  Extreme  care  sboiild  be  observed  In 
handling  the  clutch  and  applying  the  load  to  the 
machine  driven  or  pulled  by  the  tractor.  It  Is 
far  better  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  engine 
to  warm  up  than  to  kill  the  motor  and  then  have 
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to  crank  it  again. 

Operating  a  Motor  on  a  Cold  Day 

Keep  the  water  hot.  To  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults from  a  gasoline  engine  the  water  in  the 
radiator  should  have  a  temperature  of  160'  to 
180°  F.  A  hood  cover  with  an  adjustable  open- 
ing in  front  of  the  radiator  is  almost  necessary 
on  an  automobile  e(iuipped  with  a  pump  circulat- 
ing system  and  even  on  a  thermo-syphon  cooled 
engine  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous  in 
warming  the  engine  quickly  to  that  temperature 
at  which  the  motor  will  utilize  the  gasoline  most 
economically.  A  thermometer  device  attached  to 
the  radiator  cap,  sold  by  garages  and  auto  acces- 
sory shops,  will  inform  the  driver  of  the  approxi- 
mate temperature  of  the  cooling  water  and  by  its 
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use  the  use  of  the  hood  and  'hood  cover  can  be 
better  regulated. 

Cardboards  are  frequently  placed  in  front  of 
truck  radiators  and  seem  fairly  satisfactory. 
When  standing  still,  both  the  auto  and  truck 
radiators  should  be  covered  in  order  to  retain 
the  heat  as  long  as  possible. 

With  the  tractor,  It  Is  necessary  to  place 
cardboard  or  some  other  similar  material  in  front 
of  the  radiator  so  that  It  will  not  become  too 
cool  or  freeze  when  operating.  A  hopper  cooled 
stationary  gas  engine  will  usually  need  no  cover- 
ing. 

Lubrication  in  Cold  Weather 
When  gas  engine  oil  becomes  cold  It  con- 
geals or  becomes  so  thick  that  It  will  not  flow. 
With  very  few  exceptions  oils  that  are  satisfac- 
tory at  ordinary  temperatures  or  after  the  engine 
is  warm  will  not  flow  at  freezing  or  colder  tem- 
peratures. So,  If  no  precautions  are  taken  when 
a  cold  motor  is  started,  the  dippers  on  the  con- 
necting rods  of  a  splash  or  modified  splash  lubri- 
cated engine  will  cut  thro  the  oils  In  the  trays 
and  no  oil  will  be  splashed  on  to  the  piston  walls 
and  piston  pin  bearings  and  connecting  rod  hear- 
ings. 

A  force  pump  lubrication  system  is  very  lit- 
tle. If  any,  better.     Burnt  out  bearings  and  scored 
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cylinders  Is  the  payment  exacted  for  lack  of  at- 
tention to  this  important  Item  so  frequently  ne- 
glected. Every  spring  the  garages  reap  a  harvest 
from  this  source  of  motor  trouble. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  motors 
should  by  all  means  bo  warmed  up  slowly  and  It 
should  be  added  here,  the  lubrication  closely 
watched  until  normal  conditions  are  reached. 

In  real  cold  weather  more  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised. On  a  tractor  equipped  with  a  mechan- 
ical oiler  the  oil  should  be  drained  when  the  en- 
gine is  sU>pped.  Reforu  starting  the  motor  next 
time  the  oil  can  be  heated  to  nearly  a  boiling 
temperature  and  the  mechanical  oiler  refilled. 
Then  if  the  hand  crank  Is  turned  40  or  50  times 
the  bearings  will  be  supplied  with  oil. 

If  the  tractor  oil  supply  is  carried  in  the 
crank  case,  the  safest  way  is  to  drain  the  oil  from 
the  crank  case  while  warm  and  before  starting 
the  motor  again  heat  the  oil  as  suggested  above. 
The  residue  that  has  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle  should  not  be  poured  back  but  fresh 
oil  supplied.  This  method  requires  a  little  time 
but  is  a  well-paying  Investment.  By  using  a  can 
of  convenient  size  and  shape  the  operation  will  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

Oils  Intended  for  cold  weather  which  do  not 
congeal  as  readily  as  the  oils  commonly  used  can 
be  purchased,  however,  they  are  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  and  should  never  be  used  for  any 
great  length  of  time  In  tractor  motors. 

The  glass,  sight-feed  lubricator  found  on  the 
stationary  gas  engines  can  be  unscrewed  and  heat- 
ed on  the  back  of  the  stove  being  careful  to  not 
apply  heat  tf)o  qtiickly  and  not  getting  it  too  hot. 
After  replacing  on  the  engine,  the  lubricator  can 
be  set  to  drop  more  freely  until  the  engine  Is 
thoroly  heated. 

The  lubrication  of  automobiles  because  of 
their  comparative  small  oil  supply  can  be  given 
the  proper  attention  by  not  maintaining  the  oil 
level  at  maximum  and  adding  a  pint  or  quart  of 
oil  heated  to  nearly  boiling  t'niiierature  before 
starting  the  motor.  If  In  constant  use  extreme 
care  must  be  used  in  warming  up  the  motor,  add- 
ing the  heated  oil  If  it  will  not  rise  the  level  too 
high.  For  a  car  in  daily  use  it  would  require  too 
much  time  to  drain  the  crankcase  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tractor  but  every  precaution  should  be  ex- 
ercised. 

Storage  Battery 

Winter  driving  of  automobiles  and  many 
trucks  requires  much  electric  current  from  the 
storage  battery  to  furnish  light  and  operate  the 
starter.  The  care  of  the  battery  Is  a  story  in 
itself  but  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here 
li.e  iiiii.crt-'.nre  of  keeping  the  battery  properly 
filled  with  distilled  water  and  fully  charged. 

The  electrolyte  used  In  storage  batteries  will 
freeze  as  follows: 
Sp.   Or.   1.120.  battery   empty,   20    degrees  above 

zero. 
Sp.  Gr.   1.160,  battery  }  discharged,  zero. 
Sp.   Gr.    1.210,   battery    i   discharged.    20    degrees 

below  zero. 
S]).   Gr.    1.260.   battery   J   discharged.    60    degrees 

below  zero. 

It  win  be  observed  that  a  fully  charged  bat- 
tery will  not  freeze  In  ordinary  temperatures. 


FARM  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING 


Almost  the  entire  stress  of  farm  literature 
these  days  Is  placed  on  money-making.  Farm  liv- 
ing is  so  trite  It  is  taken  for  granted.  But  things 
taken  for  granted  die  out  and  are  lost — witness: 
spelling,  and  acquaintance  with  good  English  dic- 
tion. One  must  have  a  cash  income,  even  on  a 
farm;  but  16  hours  a  day  slavery  to  farm  work  in 
order  to  get  rich  so  one  can  live  comfortably  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Other  men  get  rich  on 
eight-hour's  work  or  less,  and  the  farm  has  a 
handicap  of  an  extra  eight  hours.  The  man  who 
keeps  up  his  farm  and  its  fertility,  pays  all  his 
bills  and  enjoys  to  the  full  all  there  is  to  enjoy 
on  a  farm,  raises  a  family  of  free  and  happy  chil- 
dren is  rich  if  he  could  only  believe  It. 

Efficiency  counts,  but  less  In  the  line  of  do- 
ing full  work  with  one  hand  than  in  the  line  of 
doing  requisite  work  in  less  time  and  having  the 
lK)wer  of  enjoyment  left.  It  lies  in  (he  direction 
of  further  Invested  capital,  for  that  carries  an 
annual  charge  of  ten  per  cent,  for  depreciation, 
and  six  per  cent.  Interest.  The  average  farm  Is 
iipt  to  be  over-capitalized  now,  necessitating  hours 
of  work  daily  to  carry  the  over-head. — C.  H.  D. 
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come.  In  spite  of  this  it  will  not  pay  farmers  In 
the  long  run  to  "throw  up  the  sponge,"  if  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  continue  until  things  are  ad- 
justed to  a  normal  basis.  It  Is  the  part  of  -wis- 
dom, however,  to  make  such  reductions  in  out-put 
as  circumstances  Indicate  to  be  good  business. 
The  world  demand  for  fats  which  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  abnormal  and  could  not  be 

. . expected    to    continue,    especially    at    the    prices 

THE      LAWRENCE      PUBLISHING      COMPANY    which  prevailed  the  past  two  years.  - 
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Our  yofc  it  to  terce  our  rtader*.     Whtntacr  and 
whereoer  toe  can  helpyou,  lorlte  ua.—The  Editor*. 


A  Valuable  Feature 

WE  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  we 
have  secured  one  of  the  best  Informed  writ- 
ers on  the  feed  market  in  this  country  to  write 
at  least  a  monthly  letter  for  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
on  the  feed  situation.  His  long  experience  and 
recognized  ability  in  this  line  will  make  his  let- 
ters a  feature  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
appreciate,  since  they  will  get  from  the  letters 
Information  on  prices  and  supplies  that  has  been 
almost  unobtainable  here  in  the  east.  The  writer 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  feed  firm  or 
agency  and  is  thus  able  to  give  intelligent,  un- 
biased information.  The  first  one  will  appear  in 
next  week's  issue. 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
peat a  few  rules  to  guide  those  who  send  a 
manuscript  for  publication.  While  we  do  not  ask 
nor  expect  perfection  as  to  style,  there  are  a  lew 
things  which  all  should  observe  and  which  do 
not  require  special  training  or  great  learning. 
These  rules  are: 

1.  Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  Leave  a  margin  of  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  down  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
paper  lor  corrections. 

3.  Write  as  plainly  as  possible  and  be  care- 
ful In  spelling  proper  names. 

4.  Write    letters    on    a    separate    sheet    of 

paper. 

5.  If  you  use  a  type-writer,  double  space 
the  lines.  Single  space  leaves  no  room  for  cor- 
rections. 

6.  Fold  manuscripts — do  not  roll  them. 

These  are  all  simple  rules  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  Inexperienced  writer.  Let 
them  discourage  no  one  who  has  something  to 
say;  we  invite  the  fullest  expression.  Readers 
have  often  told  us  that  they  enjoy  the  short,  per- 
sonal contributions  as  well  as  the  special  articles. 
Don't  be  afraid  that  you  can't  say  it  well  enough 
to  print.  Send  it  along.  The  editors  will  fix  It 
up.  That's  what  they  are  for.  This  Is  a  good 
place  to  say  that  our  stock  of  poultry  articles 
is  pretty  low  Just  now,  and  If  you  liave  had  some 
experience  that  would  be  good  lor  others  to  know, 
why  not  pass  It  aloqg? 

German  Potash  Situation 


December  13,  1919. 

upkeep  ol  the  work.  The  district  covered  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  is  much  more  completely  or- 
ganized and  is  better  able  to  present  a  united 
front  when  the  need  arises. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  was  possible 
for  the  Trl-State  organization  to  succeed  so  well 
with  this  partial  enrollment  of  the  dairymen  was 
the  spirit  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  distributors 
and  the  fair  treatment  which  the  press  of  the  dis- 
trict gave  the  market-milk  questicyi.  All  these 
factors  were  entirely  different  in  New  York,  mak- 
ing complete  organization  necessary.  But  who 
knows  when  a  like  necessity  will  arise  here?  The 
sensible  as  well  as  the  right  thing  for  every  dairy- 
man In  this  district  to  do  is  to  join  the  Producers' 
Association. 


New  Features  in  Agricultural  Census 

AMONG  the  new  features  included  in  the  ap- 
proaching 1920  census  of  agriculture  will  be 
a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  amount  of  corn 
and  other  crops  raised  for  silage  purposes.  These 
statistics  on  silage,  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  made  to  that  Bureau  and  to 
Congress  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  expected  to  furnish  accurate  and 
comprehensive  figures  on  this  important  phase  of 
farming  which  have  heretofore  been  lacking.  The 
facts  and  figures  gathered  in  the  census  on  this 
subject  will  be  tabulated,  so  as  to  show  what  each 
county  as  well  as  what  each  State  produced  In 
the  way  of  silage  during  the  year  1919. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  announces  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  farm  schedule  of  questions  to  show 
how  many  farmers  own  tractors  and  automobiles 
and  how  many  have  heating  and  lighting  plants 
and  telephones  in  their  homes.  These  questions 
are  designed  primarily  to  make  known  the  better 
living  conditions  and  modern  Improvements  on 
farms  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  Census 
Bureau,  including  these  questions  for  the  1920 
census,  was  guided  by  suggestions  from  leading 
farm  economists  as  well  as  by  communications 
from  farmers'  organizations. 


*      Grange  Redeems  New  Jersey 

NEW  JERSEY  has  been  In  the  limelight  dur- 
ing the  past  year  because  it  was  one.  -ftt  ':'V. 
"small  group  of  willfu'"   spates  which  refused  to 
Join  the  other"  Va'raHfying  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
'm'euu      Again,   certain    politicians  got   a  heap  of 
notoriety  for  themselves  and  the  state  by  coming 
out  flat-footed  in  favor  of  circumventing  the  law 
so  far  as  possible;  then  a  candidate  for  governor 
won  out  on  an  open  declaration  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  the   prohibitory  amendment.        All  this 
made   others   wonder   whether   New    Jersey   was 

saturated. 

As  an  answer  to  this  query  a  resolution  passed 
the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  last  week  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  urging  the  legislature  to  ratify 
the  amendment  at  once.  This  Is  most  cheering 
and  Is  another  evidence  that  a  body  of  farmers  may 
be  trusted  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  a  question 
and  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  when 
a  great  moral  Issue  Is  at  stake.  HaU  off  to  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  and  let  this  Incident  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  liquor  Interests  that  the  bet- 
ter-thinking element  of  the  state  means  to  re- 
deem its  good  name. 

Pork  Price  Discouragements 

WHILE  we  wish  in  no  way  to  Justify  the  de- 
cline in  hog  prices  during  November,  nor 
to  concede  that  It  Is  fair  to  the  farmer  even  If 
it  be  a  natural  turn  of  the  market,  we  wish  to 
caution  well  established  raisers  of  hogs  not  to 
be  stampeded  into  closing  out  or  even  making  a 
great  reduction  in  breeding  stock.  Preparation 
lor  raising  any  kind  of  llvestock-lf  they  are 
worth-while  animals— Is  a  work  of  years  and  It  is 
a  serious  matter  to  dispose  of  foundation  stock  be- 
cause of  a  temporary  period  of  reduced  profits 
Unjust  as  It  may  be.  it  Is  nevertheless  likely  that 
farm  products  will  be  first  to  go  on  the  toboggan 
In  the  general  lowering  of  prices  wlilch  is  sure  to 


THE    Bureau    of    Foreign    and    Domestic   Com- 
merce has  received  a  report  from  "a  reliable 
source"  which  gives  some  inside  Information  upon 
the  potash  situation  In  Germany.     It  states  tha\ 
German  agriculture  consumed   about    ol    percent 
of  output  of  the  mines  In  l^Vi,  and  only  56  per- 
cent In  1913.     Berceuse  of  the  coal  shortage  only 
^.-^SaiT  part  Is  now  being  refined.     There  seems 
to  be  very  little  stock  on  hand,  only  about  25.000 
to  35,000  tons  of  muriate  at  all  mines.     The  con- 
dition of  the  mines  Is  good.     Normal  labor  con- 
ditions have  not  been  established  and  efficiency 
Is  quite  low.     Shorter  hours  are  demanded  and 
governmental     conditions     keep     laborers     upset 
mentally.     The  Investigators  were  Informed  that 
all  Items  of  cost  of  production  have  greatly  in- 
creased   over    prewar    costs— labor    about    three 
times,  coal,  steel  and  other  materials  much  higher. 
The   prices  at  which   potash   Is  being  offered   for 
export  to  America  are  about  double  on  the  low 
grade  goods  and   about  three  times  higher  than 
prewar  prices  on  refined  salts. 


The  Tri-State  Meeting 


THE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Trl-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  December  1,  a  report  of  which  we  hope 
to  present  next  week.  This  Is  one  ol  the  llvest 
and  most  effective  organizations  of  farmers  In 
this  part  ol  the  country,  and  the  officers  deserve 
great  credit  lor  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  ol  the  association  have  been  managed.  They 
have  succeeded  In  procuring  for  producers  a  price 
for  milk  which  is  more  nearly  a  Just  one,  and  at 
the  same  time  secured  the  esteem  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  dealers  and  the  public. 

One  point  In  President  WiUett's  address 
(printed  In  last  week's  issue)  deserves  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  dairymen  In  every  branch  of 
the  Industry,  and  that  Is,  the  membership  In  the 
association  should  be  greatly  increased.  Out  of 
the  probably  30.000  dairymen  in  the  district,  only 
10  500  belong  to  the  organization.  The  remain- 
ing 20,000  men  are  enjoying  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  work  of  the  association  without  carrying 
any  ol  the  responsibility  or  contributing  to  the 


What  the  "Answers"  Reveal 

THE  Interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  the 
QVleTV  its  to  «ny  girls  \ea.o  Vui  iarm  has  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations.  People  of  all  ages  have 
written  us  expressing  their  appreciation  of  these 
letters.  We  believe  they  are  more  suggestive  and 
enlightening  than  any  number  of  parlor  discus- 
sions of  up-lift  subjects,  or  the  conclusions  of 
rural  sociologists.  We  have  heard  the  "old  folks- 
discuss  this  question  at  farmers'  gatherings  ever 
since  we  were  boys,  but  too  often  the  discussions 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  speakers  did  not  under- 
stand their  own  young  people^thelr  hopes  and 
aspirations.  It  Is  a  common  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  Intelligence  and  the  serious  purposes 
of  our  young  people,  and  to  Jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  frivolous  because  they  exhibit 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth. 

The  answers  which  the  girls  have  submitted 
In  answer  to  "Bachelor's"  thinly  veiled  criticism 
show  that  as  a  class  they  have: 

1.  A  natural  love  for  the  country. 

2.  High  Ideals  for  themselves,  lor  others 
and  lor  their  homes. 

3.  Ambition   to   be   useful    and    to    achieve 

something. 

4.  A  conscientious  loyalty  to  family. 

5.  A  spirit  ol  Independence  and  a  desire  to 

exercise  it. 

Should  not  these  qualities  cause  us  to  re- 
joice? May  not  parents  and  others  who  have 
unfairly  criticised  the  girls  take  heart  and  set 
about  to  make  such  changes  In  customs  and  con- 
ditions as  win  meet  their  desires  and  give  an 
outlet  for  their  God-given  Impulse  to  live  and 
grow.  We  dare  not  make  life  a  straight-Jacket 
or  rack-wheel  upon  which  to  bind  others. 

Of  course,  back  of  all  this  Is  an  economic 
question  and  we  want  to  fore-stall  any  come-back 
from  those  who  will  say.  "farming  will  not  afford 
better  conditions."  The  answer  to  this  is.  farmers 
have  It  within  their  power  to  correct  a°y  »«""" 
<;al  or  economic  inequalities  which  exist  I  they 
would  but  exert  it  thru  organization.  Will  they 
do  It'  Is  it  not  worth  while  when  the  future 
welfare  of  their  business  and  their  young  people 
depend  upon  It? 


Decern  bei<  13,'t919. 
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VennsylVania  Farmer 


Constitutional  Revision. — Pennsyl- 
vania begins  this  week  the  revision 
of  Its  constitution,  efTorts  launched 
years  ago  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  basic  law  of  the  commonwealth 
having  culminated  in  enactment  by 
the  recent  legislature  of  a  commis- 
sion to  make  a  study  of  the  docu- 
ment and  recommend  changes.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  committee  of  the  legLslaUirc 
because  its  powers  are  only  recom- 
mendatory and  whatsoever  it  does 
must  pass  not  only  the  legislature  of 
1921  but  that  of  1923,  going  before 
the  people  in  1924.  Hence  the  pow- 
er of  review  and  the  Intervention  of 
time  for  study  are  fully  safeguarded. 
It  is  to  be  assumed,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  prestige  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  commission  and  the  care 
which  will  be  exercised  that  its  find- 
ings will  receive  approval  of  the  next 
legislature  and  that  the  session  of 
'92;'.  wll  follow  them,  as  It  must  if 
the  matters  are  to  reach  tlie  people. 
The  plan  of  recommendation  was 
preferred  by  men  of  all  parties  and 
many  students  of  the  times  to  the 
ancient  system  of  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  whether  they 
wished  a  whole  new  constitution 
which  would  have  meant  an  election 
on  that  subject  and  for  delegates,  a 
convention  and  a  submission  of  the 
new  document.  New  York  spent  a 
million  dollars  on  such  a  procedure. 
Pennsylvania  is  making  what  some 
may  call  an  experiment  and  has 
appropriated  $60,000  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Commission  contains 
women  and  business  men  as  well  as 
lawyers,  if  such  distinctions  can  be 
made.  It  will  be  in  session  here 
most  of  a  year.  Its  members  are  un- 
paid except  for  expenses.  The  plan 
is  to  make  studies  and  later  on  to 
give  hearings.  Its  powers  end  with 
recommendation  to  the  legislature  of 
1921. 

Some    probable    changes. — It    may 
be  safely  .said  that  one  of  the  changes 
which  will  be  made  will  be  the  right 
to  grade  taxes.     This  has  been  a  sub- 
ject uppermost  In  the  minds  of  many 
students  of  affairs  and  may  bring  re- 
lief to  rural  districts  where  the  tax- 
ation problem  grows  more  acute.    In- 
deed,  taxation   will   be   the  foremost 
subject   for   discussion    an^l  it   comes 
at  a  fortunate  time  when  federal  and 
tax  authority  In  that  direction  Is  be- 
ing   exerted    to    unheard    of    extent. 
Provision  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
for   a    more    flexible    power    to    issue 
bonds     .Now   it   Is  restricted   to   de- 
fence.     The   popular  approval  of  Is- 
sues   will    stay   but   the   long   period 
of   waiting   for   approval  of   a   bond 
Issue  for  roads  or  something  else  will 
likely  be  shortened.      Material  chan- 
ges win  be  made  In  the  way  of  con- 
ferring  power  of   local  self   govern- 
ment,   while  some  arbitrary    rulings 
made  by  the  highest  court  as  matters 
of  public  policy  will  be  adjusted.  The 
matter  of  appropriations  will  be  one 
for  serious  consideration  and  the  hos- 
pitals    and     homes     which     receive 
grants  and  give  the  State  no  repre- 
sentation may  have  some  obligations 
placed  upon  them,  while  the  creation 
of   permanent   funds   for  school    and 
higher  education  will  receive  atten- 
tion.     No  sweeping  alteration  in  the 
present  scheme  of  government  is  at 
all   probable.        Most  of  the  changes 
will  be  along  the  lines  of  criticism. 
It   may   be  said,  speaking  generally. 
Institutes    Successful. — The    State 
Department    of    Agriculture    appears 
to  have  been   more  successful   In   re- 
gard to  Its  new  plans  for  farmers'  In- 
stitutes than   In  enforcement  of  the 
dog  license  law.      The  general  tenor 
of    reports   coming    here   on    the   In- 
stitutes   held    during   the   first   week 
shows  that  there  was  no  lack  of  dis- 
cussion and  that  In  most  of  the  places 
the    farmers    took    advantage   of   the 
opportunity    to  exchange   views   and 
to  quiz   the   lecturers   regarding  the 
special    lines   of   production    and   the 
problems  of  the  day.      The  attention 
given  to  marketing  matters  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  series.      Much 
appreciation    of   the   plan   of   having 
the  speakers  familiar  with   the  pro- 
ducts of  the  locality  was  heard. 


economics,  as  they  affect  not  only 
the  farmer  but  the  householder.  A 
new  plan  of  distributing  the  pro- 
grams to  all  prospective  visitors  well 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  will  he 
in  force.  This  event  marks  the  close 
of  the  winter  short  courses,  and 
5,000  persons  are  expected  this  year. 
One  whole  day  will  be  given  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  oflice  of  the  country 
and  daily  press  in  rural  life — when 
successful  editors  and  writers  will 
discuss  with  readers  methods  of  mak- 
ing this  service  a  more  vital  factor 
in  farm  life  today. 

Sugar  Matters. — The  Seneca  Coun- 
ty food  administrator  Is  back  on  his 
job  trying  to  prevent  undue  hoard- 
ing of  sugar  by  householders  and  the 
requirements  by  retailers  of  a  pur- 
chase of  other  groceries  in  order  to 
secure  sugar.  The  police  in  some 
other  localities  are  watching  certain 
householders  suspected  of  laying  up 
stores  of  sugar.  Recent  circulars  re- 
ceived by  food  administrators  show 
the  practice  of  selling  sugar  only 
with  an  order  to  be  illegal.  Some 
of  our  groceries  even  have  signs  up 
saying  no  sugar  will  be  sold  except 
with  orders  of  other  goods — usually 
50  cents,  but  often  $1  in  amount. 

Furs  High  and  Plentiful.  Trap- 
pers In  Saranac  Lake  are  making 
1300  to  1500  a  week — Some  school- 
boys are  able  to  make  $65  per  week. 
Prices  are  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
last  year.  One  buyer  in  that  region 
returned  from  there  with  an  automo- 
bile load  of  furs  valued  at  $6,000. 

State's  Forestry  Policy. — The  State 
Is  cutting  from  three  to  five  times 
more  timber  than  It  Is  growing  each 
year,  and  manufacturing  firms  which 
use  large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
moving  to  other  fields.  A  new  fores- 
try policy,  outlined  by  Conservation 
Commissioner  Pratt,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature, 
Includes  a  unified  plan  to  protect  and 
develop  the  forests  of  the  state.  It 
Is  the  first  broad  guage  response  to 
a  waving  by  federal  authorities  who 
have  taken  a  timber  survey  that  the 
east  Is  rapidly  losing  its  timber,  and 
that  Its  protection  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  questions  of  the  day.  The 
state  would  be  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts each  with  an  experienced  sup- 
erintendent. Such  a  man  would  co- 
operate with  farmers  In  replanting 
and  use  of  woodlots  and  report  waste 
lands  for  such  purposes  to  the  state. 
A  new  and  more  efficient  system  of 
fire  protection,  as  worked  out  In  the 
Adirondack  and  Catsklll  forests  Is  to 
be  Installed. 

Influenza  Quilled. — Despite  warn- 
ings of  probable  ravages  of  Influ- 
enza this  winter  the  state  health  de- 
partment reports  321  cases  in  Oc- 
tober as  compared  to  400.77  5  In  Oc- 
tober of  1918.  A  gratifying  fact. 
Methods  of  maintaining  healthful 
conditions  in  diet  and  ventilation 
have  been  scattered  broad  cast.  One 
of  the  main  facts  brought  out  in  the 
line  of  prevention  Is  that  a  free  use 
of  milk  in  the  diet  builds  up  the 
resistance  so  that  hut  5  per  cent  of 
milk  users,  even  In  the  height  of 
the  epidemic  last  year  had  the  di- 
sease and  but  1  per  cent  died  as  com- 
pared to  80  per  cent.  In  families  of 
non-users  of  milk  with  40  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  fatal. 


Grange.  Each  exhibit  consisted  of 
10  ears  with  one  ear  as  the  best  for 
the  exhibition.  The  competition  was 
open  to  members  of  the  grange  and 
those  who  were  not,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  corn  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion had  to  be  grown  by  the  exhibi- 
tor. An  address  on  the  selection  of 
good  seed  corn  was  delivered  at  the 
show  by  Mercer  County  Farm  Agent 
Barnhart.  A  community  corn  show 
was  also  held  near  Ewingville  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  Mercer  County 
Corn  Show  at  Lawronceville.  Fred 
Gardner  of  Robbinsville,  who  was 
the  judge,  gave  a  talk  on  "Good  Seed 
and  Other  Corn."  The  Mercer  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Agriculture  supplied  the 
ribbons  for  the  show.  Each  exhibit 
consisted  of  10  ears  and  one  ear 
shown  as  the  "Best  Ear."  The  Law- 
renceville  Grange  also  held  a  corn 
show  after  its  regular  meeting,  while 
there  was  also  a  show  at  Penning- 
ton In  connection  with  a  session  of 
Pomona  Grange. 

Farmers  Welcome  RL.bit  Hunters. 
Farmers  who  have  young  orchards 
coming  on  are  welcoming  rabbit 
hunters  In  various  parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey this  season,  and  a  number  of  the 
large  fruit  farms  in  a  certain  sec- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
gunners.  The  fruit  growers  claim 
that  they  have  sustained  heavy  los- 
ses by  the  rabbits  "ringing"  the  bark 
of  the  young  trees  in  Wintertime 
when  other  food  Is  scarce  in  the 
open.       While  farmers  are  eager  to 
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Great  Attendance  Expected  for 
Farmers'  Week. — The  State  College 
has  begun  planning  for  the  Farmer.s' 
Week  events  earlier  than  ever  be- 
for.  It  will  be  held  February  9-13.  in- 
clusive. The  keynote  of  the  meeting 
will    be   marketing    and    good    rural 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Planning  Night  School  for  Farm- 
ers.— Agriculturists  and  persons  em- 
ployed on  farms  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bettering  their  education 
along  farm  lines  in  the  very  near 
future,  when  a  night  school  for  farm- 
ers in  which  anybody  interested  In 
agriculture  is  eligible  to  admission 
will  be  opened  in  the  agricultural 
town  of  Hopewell  in  the  Northern 
part  of  Mercer  County.  E.  R.  Beaver, 
agricultural  instructor  In  the  Hope- 
well High  School,  made  this  an- 
nouncement at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Mercer  Grange,  No.  77,  which  was 
held  at  Hopewell 

Large  Corn  Show. — A  corn  show 
held  at  Edgewood  during  the  week 
almost  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
community  fair.  There  were  16  ex- 
hibits of  corn,  10  of  potatoes,  17  of 
apples.  2  of  pears  and  17  of  pumpkin 
pies.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  all  of 
the  holders  of  the  champion  exhi- 
bits. One  of  the  Interesting  features 
of  the  event  was  a  talk  on  organiza- 
tion for  milk  shippers  delivered  by 
H.  D.  Allebach,  vice-president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Successful  Corn  Show. — A  most 
successful  corn  show  was  held  at 
Hightstown      by      the      Hightstown 
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see  the  rabbits  exterminated,  particu- 
larly in  section  where  fruits  Is  raised 
extensively,  the  cottontails  seem  to 
be  the  thickest  In  those  places  .Wher- 
ever possible.  New  Jersey  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  are  trying  to  pro- 
test the  pheasants,  altho  the  game 
laws  of  the  State  makes  this  an  open 
season  for  the  male  specie  of  this 
bird.  Pheasants  and  quail  are  cred- 
ited with  destroying  many  orchard 
and  farm  pests. 

New  Jersey  Crops. — The  final  re- 
vised estimates  of  crops  In  this 
Stale  up  to  November  29  last,  show 
the  total  production  of  corn  for  1919 
was  12.070,000  bushels  and  the  total 
value  (Nov.  29  price  basis),  $17,018- 
700;  wheat,  total  production.  1.962- 
000  bushels;  value,  $4,297,000;  rye, 
total  production,  1,377,000  bushels; 
volue,  $2,162,000;  oats,  total  pro- 
duction, 2,378,000  bushels;  value, 
$1,807,000;  buckwheat,  total  produc- 
tion, 176,000  bushels;  value,  $162,- 
000;  hay  tame),  total  production, 
494,000  tons;  value,  $14,326,000; 
hay  (wild,  salt  grass),  total  produc- 
tion, 47,000  tons;  (no  value  given), 
potatoes,  11,600,000  bushels;  value, 
$19,720,000;  sweet  potatoes,  total 
production,  720,000  pounds;  value, 
$2,945,000;  cranberries,  142,000  bar- 
rels; value,  $923,000;  honey,  total 
production,  720,000  pounds;  value, 
$230,400;  peaches,  898,000  bushels; 
value,  $1,796,000;  apples,  2,429,000 
bushels;  value.  $4,737,000;  pears, 
total  production.  450,000  bushels; 
value,  $765,000. 


Put  your  own  assortment  on  thorn  and  mail  us  a  copy. 
If  we  cannot  net  you  as  much  or  more  than  you 
expect,    we    will    return    them    to    you,    express    paid. 

WE   ARE   NOW   PAYING   FOR    IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT 
AS  FOLLOWS: 


Minn.,  Wise,  Nor.  Iowa,  Dakotas. . .  8.00  6 

Maine.   New   Hamp-shire,   V'ermimt.  .  7.00  5 

Northern  New  York 7.00  8 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn 6.00  4 

Mass.,  R.  I.,  Connecticut 6.00  A 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  No,  Mo.  .  7.00  5 

Kans.,  Nebr.,  So.  Iowa,  Wash..  Ore..  7.00  S 

Cen.  Ohio,  Ind.,  111..  Md..  W.  V«.  .  .  5.75  3 

So.  Ohio.  Ind.,  111..  .So.   Mo 5.50  3 

Virginia,  North  Carolina 3.25  3 

Kentucky.  Tennessee    4.50  3 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma.  Calif 4.50  3 

Larfte  Western  Long  Narrow  Stripe,  Prime. 
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winter. 

N.  Y.,  New  Kng.,  Kastern  Canada 3.00 

.Michigan,  Wisconsin    3.00 

I'a.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,   Ind..   111..  W.   Va 2.75 

Virginia,    Carolinas,    Md.,    Del 2.50 

Kentucky,  Tenn.,  Ark 2.50 

.Minn.,  No.  Iowa,  Dakotas 2.10 

.Manitoba,  Alberta.  Sa.sk 2.10 

So.  Iowa,  Dakotas,  Mo 2.00 

Wash.,   Oregon    1.75 

BLACK    RATS    300 


No.  1, 

Lars*,    llfd. 


Wise,  Minn.,  Dakotas.  No.  Iowa.  .  . 
.Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Cun»da.  New  Eng.  ... 
No.  Ptt.,  N.  J.,  No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.  .  . 
.So.  Pa.,  Cen.  Ohio.  Ind.,  III.,  W.  Va 
Neb.,  Kans.,  So.  Iowa,  No.  Mo.... 

So.  Ohio.  Ind.,  III..  So.  Mo 

.Maryland,  Del.,  Va.,   No.  Carolina. 

Kentucky,  Tenn.,  .\rk.,  Okia 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Calif 

So.  Carolina.  No.  Georgia 4.50  3.00  1.75   1.75 

We    also    wiah    to    call    your    attention    to    th 

that    we    do    not    mislead    you    by    quoting 

skunk     as    extra     large,     large,    medium     or 


.11.00  9.00  6.00  6.00 

.  9.00  6.00  3.00  3.00 

.  7.50  5.00  2.50  2.50 

.  6.50  4.50  2  25  2.25 

.  7.50  5.00  2.50  2.50 

.  5.50  4.00  2.00  2.00 

.  5.50  4.00  2.00  2.00 

.  5.00  3.50  2.00  2.00 

.  5.50  4.00  2.00  2.00 


>0.         .No. 
1.  4 

2.50  .25 

.75  .20 
.75  .20 
.75  .20 
.75  .20 
.75  .20 
.75  .20 
.75  .20 
.73  .20 
,30  .20 

e  fact 
prime 
small. 


MILTON   SCHREIBER  &   CO., 

Dept.  W,  138  140  W    29th  St.    NEW  YORK  CITY 
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I      NOW 
IS  TIME 

TO  THINK  OVER 

THE  PROBLEM  OF 

PRODUCTION 

Men  may  be  stubborn  and  re- 
fuse to  work  or  do  their  best  to 
increase  their  production.  NOT 
SO  THE  SOIL.  Give  it  what  it 
needs  and  it  will  yield  abundantly 
or  even  increase  its  production. 

Many  Soils  Need  Lime  toyield  their 
best  Lime  on  Acid  Soils  will  in- 
sure better  utilization  of  the  fer- 
tilizers, and  larger  returns  from  the 
seed  and  labor  expended  per  acre. 

The  use  of  hydrated  lime  means  a 
sure  economy  and  will  save  labor 
when  liming  is  done.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  order  lime  for  next  Spring. 

Warner's  "LIMOID"  is  pure  Hydrated 
Lime  manufactured  from  the  old  famous 
"Cedar  Hollow"  limestone.  Can  be  stored 
in  any  dry  place  without  loss. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del.        Philadelphia,  Pa.       New  York  City 


SOME  MOST  PROFITABLE  CROPS 


All  vegetable  growers  make  their 
money  out  of  a  few  crops  and  many 
of  them  lose  money  bothering  with 
other  crops  as  well.  Just  what  the 
more  profitable  crops  are  must  be  de- 
termined by  each  farmer  after  he  has 
become  established  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  soil,  crop  require- 
ments and  market  demand. 

Mr.  Lewis  Duncan  has  a  large 
market  garden  within  ten  miles  of 
Philadelphia.  He  has  found  that  his 
light  sandy  loam  will  produce  extra 
early  crops  of  handsome  white  rad- 
ishes just  when  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  that  commodity.  The  seed 
is  planted  in  March  and  by  May  the 
soil  Is  ready  for  a  different  crop. 
The  only  expense  outside  of  planting 
and  fertility  is  harvesting  the  crop. 


ish"  brings  a  splendid  premium. 

Few  farmers  think  very  seriously 
about  the  humble  pumpkin  except  for 
cow  feed.  However,  Mr.  J.  W.  De 
Baun,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  market  is  making  a 
splendid  profit  from  his  pumpkin 
crop.  He  has  developed  a  special 
strain  to  suit  his  market  require- 
ments. Pumpkins  are  taken  to  the 
Newark  market  in  barrels.  The  re- 
tailers prefer  uniform  pumpkins,  of 
medium  size  so  that  they  will  get 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  a  barrel. 
Mr.  DeBaun  polishes  every  pumpkin 
and  packs  them  solidly  in  the  barrel 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  Then  he  selects  four  pump- 
kins, places  them  on  their  edge 
around  the  top  of  the  barrel  with  the 
stems  out  and  just  above  the  top 
hoop.    Then  the  stem  is  cut  short  on 


We  Buy  Empty 


We  pay  higher  prices  than  most 
dealers  and  give  quick  returns. 
Deal  with  old  established  and  re- 
liable house.  In  business  30  years. 
!  Send  for  our  price  list  today  and 
get  more  for  your  bags  than  ever. 

RefeTenccs.    Union    N.'itM    Bank,    Phila. 
DAVID  N.   KNOTT'S  SONS 
104  C«llewhitl  St.,  PhtUd«lpliU.  Pm. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

By 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  loaning  its 
MONEY  on  farms. 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY.  TOMORROW 
may  be  TOO  LATE. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Graded  Asparagus  Packed  in  Wet  Moss 


Therefore  the  crop  has  proven  to  be 
a  profitable  one  for  Mr.  Duncan.  He 
saw  bis  opportunity  and  has  devel- 
oped It.  He  tried  many  strains  of 
seed  until  he  obtained  something  ex- 
cellent. Then  he  began  growing  his 
own  seed  and  each  season  he  con- 
tinues to  Improve  his  private  strain 
of  seed  by  careful  selection.  The  il- 
lustration shows  a  box  containing  50 
bunches  of  radishes.  Two  layers  of 
16  bunches  each  in  the  bottom  and 
18  bunches  on  the  top  layer  just  fill 
the  special  crate. 

Asparagus  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
a  very  profitable  crop  for  Mr.  Charles 
Brown  of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 
His  light  loamy  soil  is  particularly 
adapted  for  the  production  of  large, 
straight  stalks  of  high  quality.  The 
Boston  market  has  been  paying  the 
highest  prices  obtainable.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Brown  grows  the  green  aspara- 
gus to  suit  his  Boston  trade.  Two 
dozen  bunches  are  packed  upright  in 
a  special  asparagus  crate.  Wax  paper 
Is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
crate  and  a  layer  of  wet  moss  is 
spread  over  the  water  tight  paper. 
When  the  bunched  asparagus  is 
stood  upon  the  wet  moss,  the  as- 
paragus arrives  in  the  Boston  market 
in  splendid  condition.  The  stalks  are 
carefully  graded;  the  bunches  are 
made  up  so  that  they  will  be  com- 
pact and  each  bunch  Is  tied  with 
two  pieces  of  red  tape  placed  quite 
far  apart.  This  adds  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  bunches  and  makes 
them  appear  to  be  at  least  as  long  as 
they  really  arc.  This  may  seem  like 
a  lot  of  work  and  extra  trouble,  but 
when  the  help  is  properly  equipped 
and  trained  they  can  do  their  work 
very  quickly  and  the  "published  fin- 


a  small  pumpkin  which  fits  tightly 
between  the  four  pumpkins  and  holds 
them  all  In  their  places  In  a  very  at- 
tractive manner.  This  arrangement 
is  easily  possible  with  pumpkins  av- 
eraging twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
Seed  selection  is  what  has  made  it 
possible  to  grow  pumpkins  of  a  de- 
sirable, uniform  size.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  DoBaun  does  not  grow  his  pump- 
kins in  the  com  field  nor  In  out-of- 
the-way  corners;  he  plants  them  by 
themselves  on  excellent  soil  so  that 
a  large  yield  is  assured. 

Just  so  it  would  be  possible  to 
each  one  of  whom  are  particularly 
successful  with  a  certain  vegetable. 
Vegetable  producers  are  planning 
next  season's  work  now.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  future  they  will  confine 
their  attention  to  those  crops  which 
are  proving  to  be  their  most  profit- 
able and  plant  the  unprofitable  crops 
only  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  else 
buy  a  supply  for  the  table  from  some- 
one who  can  grow  them  at  a  profit 


STORAGE  OF  APPLES 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, gives  the  following  Information 
about  storing  apples: 

The  Ideal  storage  cellar  for  apples 
should  be  fairly  dry  and  cool.  The 
temperature  should  be  kept  as  near 
to  freezing  as  Is  consistent  with 
safety.  This  low  temperature  pre- 
vents the  development  of  rot  fungi, 
slows  down  the  ripening  or  maturing 
processes,  and  lo.ssens  evaporation  of 
^•ater— all  of  which  tend  to  make 
the  apples  keep  longer,  and  in  bet- 
ter condition. 

Stored  apples  also  need  fresh  air. 


Ueceinber   1.",   1919. 

They  "breathu"  very  slowly  at  low 
temperatures  and  iho  they  need  only 
a  small  amount  of  air  they  must 
have  it  regularly.  To  allow  for  this 
the  fruit  should  be  stored  in  sliallow 
layers  or  shelves  or  crates  so  as  to 
allow  free  passage  of  air  to  all  the 
fruit.  The  whole  cellar  may  be  ven- 
tilated by  a  shaft  or  ilso  frequent 
airing  may  be  given  by  opening  doors 
or  windows  on  mild  days. 

When  an  apple  rots  the  rot  fungus 
will  soon  produce  countless  spores 
on  the  surface  of  the  rot  spots  and 
these  will  drift  about  the  cellar  and 
spread  the  rot  to  other  fruits.  Pick 
the  apples  over  at  intervals  and  re- 
move from  the  collar  all  the  spotted 
and  rotten  fr\iit. 

A  storage  cellar  shuold  be  thoroly 
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Radishes  Graded  and  Packed  for 
Special  Trade 

<  leansed  before  putting  in  a  new  ap- 
ple crop,  so  as  to  avoid  rot  carried 
over  from  last  year's  storage.  White 
wash   is  excellent   for   (his  purpose. 


GROW  MORE  RED  CtOVER 


From  the  soil  fertility  standpoint 
red  clover  is  the  best  legume  to 
prow.  It  is  the  easiest  crop  to  grow, 
the  nitrogen  does  not  leach  out  so 
fast  as  that  of  soy  beans  and  cow 
peas,  and  It  produces  a  larger  ton- 
nage of  good  forage.  Alfalfa  has 
-ome  advantages  because  it  is  a 
year  to  year  crop.  Even  at  present 
jirices  of  red  clover  seed  the  farmer 
"annot  afford  to  omit  the  crop  from 
his    rotation. 


APPLYING  MANURE  FOR  POTATO 
CROPS 


Experience  has  proven  to  me  that 
a  better  and  heavier  yield  of  potatoes 
will  be  harvested  where  the  manure 
is  applied  late  in  the  fall  instead  of 
-luring  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
Just  why  this  result  is  obtained  may 
not  be  explained  easily.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  when  manure  is  spread 
upon  the  ground  in  the  fall,  the  rains 
will  carry  the  plant  food  Into  and 
thru  the  soil.  .Manure  spread  upon 
frozen  ground  may  have  the  soluble 
plant  food  (liquid  manure)  washed 
away  during  the  first  rain.  If  man- 
ure is  applied  just  before  the  ground 
is  plowed  for  immediate  spring  plant- 
ing of  potatoes  the  manure  will  be 
in  chunks,  so  that  the  rows  of  the 
growing  crop  will  have  less  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  benefit  of  the  fertil- 
izing elements.  Besides,  fresh  appli- 
cations of  manure  help  the  develop- 
ment of  scab.  Therefore  if  manure 
is  to  be  applied  for  potatoes  the  time 
to  make  the  application  is  as  soon  as 
convenient  to  do  so.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  manure  is  to  take 
the  place  of  fertilizer.  The  very  best 
growers  use  a  generous  amount  of 
fertilizers  regardless  of  the  applica- 
tions of  manure. — R.  W.  DeBaun. 


lUusliation  shows  Cast  lO-lH  Kerosene 
Tractor  pullina  2-bottom  (irand  Detour 
Plow. 


Remember  This  Trade  Mark 
as  Well  as  the  Name  of 


The  world-famous  trade 
mark  of  the  Eagle  on  the 
Globe  identifies  all  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by 
the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company. 


Now,  here's  a  straightforward,  heart-to- 
heart  statement  of  why  you  should  know 
what  this  trade  mark  means  to  you — why 
you  should  give  preference  to  farm 
machinery  on  which  it  appears. 

You  know  the  advantage  and  value 
of  experienced,  reliable  farm  help — 
the  kind  you  can  depend  on  through 
"thick-and-thin;"— the  kind  that 
"sticks"  the  year  round  if  you  need  it ! 

That's  exactly  what  you  get— in 
mechanical  form  —  when  you  buy 
machinery  built  by  this  company  and 
bearing  the  good  old  trade  mark  of 
the  Eagle  on  the  Globe. 

This  company  has  been  building 
superior  machines   for  farmers  for 
77  years — probably  long  before  you 
were  born !  Often  our  machines  have 
been  a  little  higher  in  price  than 
others;  but  you  could  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  on  their  depend- 
ability in  "a  pinch; "—on  better 
work  and  more  of  it  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 


Look  for  the  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle 
on  the  Globe  on 

Kerosene  Tractors  Steam  Tractors 

Threshers 
Steam  Rollers  Baling  Presses 

Silo  FUlers 
Rock  Crushers  Road  Graders 


I 


SOTICL: 

We  want  the  public  to  know  that 
liar  plows  are  NOT  the  plows  made 
bv  the  J.  I    Case  Plow  Works. 


9.000  dealers  and  31  branch  houses  throughout  the  United  States 
will  take  care  of  you  in  the  matter  of  sales,  service  and  supplies. 
Apply  to  any  of  them  for  detailed  information,  or  direct  to  us. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  CO-12  RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 
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UNADII^VA  SILO 


Buy  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 

Now 

There's  big  economy  in  order- 
ing your  Unadilla  Silo  for  early 
(hipment. 

1.  A  substantial  discount  pays 
big  interest  on  your  money. 

2.  It  affords  you  opportunity  to 
erect  it  when  your  time  is  worth 
least  and  when  you  can  erect  it 
with  greatest  care. 

3.  It  insure*  you  prompt  de- 
livery  and  lowest  prices. 

4.  It  enables  you  to  readjust 
hoops,  if  necessary,  and  become 
atquainted  with  this  money 
making  investment. 

Send  now  for  our  complete 
catalog,  price*  and  early  order 
discount. 

A  few  agents  wanted. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  P.  UnadilU,  N.  Y. 
or  De>  Molnast  Ia< 


EASTERN  DAIRY  NOTES 


Interest  in  dairy  matters  is  keen 
In    New    York    State.     In    Delaware, 
County  the  leading  dairy  county  of 
the  state,  milk  producers  favor  rais- 
ing the  dues  for  League  support  to 
two  cents  per    100   pounds  of  milk, 
and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  League  board 
of    directors,    and    to    the    Executive 
Committee.   But  first  they  would  like 
to    see   every    producer    and    surely 
every  member  of  the  League,  paying 
his  one  cent— a  very  good  argument. 
Thinking     dairymen     everywhere 
approve  this  deduction  and  condemn 
whatever     factor    contributes    to     a 
failure  to   deduct   this   fee  from   all 
milk  checks.     Local   secretaries   can 
do  a  good  service  here  as  can  indi- 
vidual    members    by     reporting     all 
dealers  who  neglect   this  Important 


lleve  that  these  publications  should 
be  censored  by  the  government  In 
the  interest  of  the  people.  Never 
once  do  they  advise  their  readers  to 
work  out  a  practical,  sane,  efficient 
and  economical  system  of  milk  dis- 
tribution as  a  solution  of  milk  dif- 
ficulties, but  instead  they  constantly 
direct  a  fusilade  of  invective  and 
misrepresentation  against  farmers. 

With  farmers  getting  7.8  cents  per 
quart  for  milk  and  with  milk  re- 
tailing at  30  cents  for  certified  milk 
20  cents  for  grade  A  milk  by  the 
quart  or  12  cents  by  the  pint,  and 
grade  B  milk  at  17i  cents  per  quart 
or  10  cents  per  pint— the  farmer 
gets  all  the  invective. 

The  recent  milk  drivers'  strike  led 
to  a  raise  of  wages  that  the  dealers 
estimated  at  their  own  figures  would 
cost  them  *  cent  per  quart  extra — 
True  to  their  habit  of  years,  instead 


NEW 

GAMBRELTOf 

irvcreaiPS 

Cispacity 


BLEAK  winter  days 
don't  discourage 
the  Harder  Silo  owner 
— or  his  sleek  milkers. 
Sweet,  succulent  silage 
comes    each    day    from 

tlie  Silo — g<M>d  I*  June  frass. 
A  good  company  to  be  in, 
Harder  Silo  owners.  -Preparo 
now  to  saTB  all  your  1920 
crop  and  turn  it  into  milk — 
and  dollars. 

wnte  for  the  took 
which  has  shown  thou- 
sands the  road  to  dairy 
proflu,  "Savlnc  with 
Silos."     It's   free. 

HARDER  MFG.   CORP. 

Box   18,  COBLESKIUi,  N.  T. 


December  13.  1919. 

000    lbs.     The    net    profit    on    this 
cow's    milk    was    $260.     The    ninth 
month  the  cow  stood  dry,  and  during 
the  tenth  she  dropped  a  calf.     The 
calf  waa  sold  tor  breeding  purposes 
and    after    it    was    removed    it    was 
found  that  the  cow  again  yielded  in 
the  sixties   daily.     A   calf    like   this 
one  Is  worth  about  $40  at  this  time. 
The  milk  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  months  totaled   about   4,000 
lbs.,  making  the  record  for  the  year 
of    approximately    17,000    lbs.,    and 
the  net  profit  over  $300.     This  is  a 
very  fine  record  and  Mr.  Smith  can 
feel  Justly  proud  of  his  cow. 

When  questioned  concerning  his 
cow  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  of  pedigreed 
stock  or  not.  His  brother  bought 
her  with  a  lot  of  others  while  on  a 
buying  trip  and  she  was  very  skinny 
and  in  poor  shape  generally  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition. 

The  figures  of  this  cow's  record 
are  not  guesswork.  Her  milk  was 
weighed  daily  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Brendle,  the  official  weigher  for  the 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co'a.  milk  receiv- 
ing station  at  this  place.  He,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  patrons  of 
this  station,  is  an  old  reader  of  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  and  will  cheerfully 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  article. — 
R.  I.  W. 


COW  TESTER'S  REPORT 


WANTED— 

Single  men  to  work  in  large 
modern  dairy  barn.  350  head 
registered  Holsteins.  Must  be  gooa 
dry  hand  milkers.  Wages  $60  per 
month  and  board. 

We  might  also  use  one  or  two 
experienced  men  to  feed  and  milk 
cows  on  official  test.  Wages  for 
this  work  depending  upon  experi- 
ence and  ability. 

Write  stating   age  and   experi- 
ence also  give  reference. 
WINTERTHUR    FARMS,   l^lnJerthur,    Del. 


FAUVIC'S  PRINCE 

Grand  Champion.  Springfield.  Ma«,.  Show.    First  12  Daughters  Averaged 

9576  lbs.  Milk,  545  lbs.  Fat. 

to  run  the  business  of  local  branches    for  the  raise. 
I  „.      .,         „„A     thut     there        Farmers  are  trying  hard  to  reauce 

all  times  for  emergency  use  to  pro-    ing  being  ine  cn.ei 
'  tect  the  organization  from  unjust  at 
I  tack. 

New  York  consumers  to  the  num 


Report  of  Official  Tester  for  the 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  Cow  Test- 
ing Association,  for  the  fifth  month 
ending  November  15,  1919.  A.  A. 
Raudabaugh,  Tester: 

Number  of  cows  In  the  Associa- 
tion     385 

Total  number  of  "quality"  cows 
during   month    36 

Number  cows  producing  40  or 
more  lbs.  of  fat 20 

Number  cows  producing  1000  or 
more  lbs.  of  milk 34 

Highest  record  In  butterfat  from 
2105  lbs.  milk  made  by  a  pure  Bred 
Holstein  owned   by   I.  V.  Otto,   84.2 

lbs. 

Highest  record  in  milk  made  by  a 
Pure  Bread  Holstein  owned  by  I  V. 
Otto,   2406  lbs. 

Men  having  cows  coming  within 
the  "quality"  class: 


Name 


of  the  poorer  cows  are  being  slaugh- 
tered. Really  B"od  ^o^s  are  very 
high  around  $200  each,  and  in  good 


R.  L.  Senk 1 

J.   H.   Lear 2 

1.  V.  Otto 10 

J.  B.  Melxel 2 

H.   A.  Shultz    3 

J.  W.  Hertzler 1 

O.  L.  Strock 14 

W.  J.  Klmmel    ...  2 


At. 

lbs.  milk 
No.  Cow8  produced 
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I    Vyiniamp.(bmpton(o.    | 

S  Government    .nd  Municipal  Bonds  S 

S  Over  a  Qiutrter  Ctnlury  In  thU  Btalniu  C 

E  14  Well  Street,  New  York  — 

=  St  Uuii  Chit««o  S 

E  C,nc,™,.ti  N=«  Orlcan.  - 

antiiiiiiiiiiiiii'"""""""""""""""" 
Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrals 

,n,l  «n  othfr  kln.l«  of  Raw  F""  ";•"*: 

tl.     Wrlu-    for    prlcel^t    .nl    "hlPPi"* 

Twentj-Uuee    years    In    busines*. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

290   Brid»e   Stre«t, 
MONTGOMERV,  N.V. 


K«,  ^f   ifto  000     mostly   union   men,    demand.  j    w.  Miller 1 

retail  prices.     It  ■»  ■■  Madison    and    Cbenaago    county 

Zel-r'L' tr.   'fd^c^s  a.    b^cde^    ;-,."-   -'Tat 

^r  ou".     tbelr    dairies.       AucU.n    »' ^»  ^^eT'i^o^n  "/ra"/™" n     ar. 

'n'::trnrr.cu:"sa"ecteTb;.«;    nr""r,reS'.n;e  o,  sites  wb.n 
quent  in  tiie  sections  auc  ,  .mpfniness  is  at  an  end  in  one  group, 

iTri  re  ;ror<:f^busr^:  it  '^::l  ....... ..u... .... 

s  a  matter  o^  years  to  replace  it  and    Is  determined  by  his  daughters  milk- 
too     many     children     and     working    ing  qualities.— F. ^ 

people  are  already  going  without 
milk.  This  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
work  needed  to  necessitate  many 
more  going  without  milk  In  the  fu- 
ture 
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A  PROFITABLE  COW 


Trsdt 


Mark 


HAY 


Bh)D  To  The  Oia    Rell»^!*  HOOM 
IQ-IB  Wtflik  11*1.         PHUMU,  r*. 


Harry  Smith,  Lebanon  C^.,  Is  the 
proud  owner  of  one  of  the  most  prof- 

They    constantly     misrepresent     the    '''^'°"  ^1    "^^  ™   ^^^^  ^^jeh   would 


CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Altho  Uncle  Sam  Is  the  champion 
dairyman  of  the  world,  he  is  only  me- 
diocre as  a  consumer  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  records  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  dairy  products  which 
are  available  are  not  directly  com- 
parable because  the  figures  from 
many  of  the  foreign  lands  are  so 
old  that  they  are  almost  moss-cov- 
ered. However,  here  they  are  for 
what  they  are  worth,  as  collected 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  now 
available.  Denmark  leads  in  cheese 
eating,  the  average  Dane  making 
away  with  12.3  pounds  of  cheese  per 
year;  while  .Tohnny  Bull  is  second, 
having  stomached   112  pounds.  The 


December  13,  1919. 

average  Frenchman  js  credited  with 
eating  8.1  pounds  of  cheese,  wliile 
each  Dutchman  in  the  Netherlands 
consumed  about  8  pounds  of  cheese. 
The  average  cheese  consumption  in 
Norway  was  7.1  pounds;  In  Switzer- 
land, 5.3  pounds;  Italy,  4.8  pounds; 
Australia,  4.8  pounds;  United  States, 

3.8  pounds;  Canada,  3  pounds;  New 
Zealand,    3    pounds;    and    Argentina, 

2.9  pounds. 

Australia  led  the  world  in  butter 
consumption,  with  25.6  pounds  per 
person  in  1913.  New  Zealand  witli 
21.7  pounds  per  inhabitant,  in  1914. 
ranked  second.  Other  per  capita  but- 
ter-consumption records,  for  years 
ranging  from  1906  to  1914,  are: 
Denmark,  19  pounds;  United  King- 
dom, 19  pounds;  United  State.s,  17.5 
pounds;  Canada,  16.3  pounds;  Nor- 
way, 14  pounds;  Netherlands,  11.3 
pounds;  Switzerland,  11  pounds;; 
Italy,  2.5  pounds;  and  Argentina,  1.7 
pounds. 

The  most  recent  figures  show  that 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States 
per  capita  run  like  this:  Condensed 
milk,  0.49  ounce;  aklni-milk  powder, 
0.012  ounce;  milk,  16  ounces;  cheese, 
0.13  ounce;  butter,  0.76  ounce;  and 
ice  cream,  0.5  ounce. 
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BRADFORD   CO..   PA..   COW 
TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Report  Ending  November  18th 

For  the  month  ending  November 
18th,  the  five  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tions of  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  had 
116  cows  to  produce  40-pounds  or 
more  of  butterfat.  Of  this  number, 
the  Canton  Association  leads  with 
forty-four.  Eastern  Bradford,  second 
with  twenty-eight.  Laurel  Hill,  third 
with  twenty-seven,  Troy,  fourtli 
with  fourteen  and  Wllmot  fifth  with 
three.  ^ 

The  high  producing  cow  for  the 
county  for  the  month  was  a  regist- 
ered Holstein.  owned  by  R.  H.  Flem- 
ing. Her  production  was  77.1  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  second  highest  cow 
was  a  purebred  Holstein  owned  by 
C.  W.  Newman.  Her  record  was  75.5 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  third  high- 
est cow  was  also  a  purebred  Holstein 
of  the  same  herd.  Her  yield  was  7  4.5 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  fourth 
highest  cow  was  also  a  registered 
Holstein  owned  by  Fred  Bohlayer. 
Her  yield  was  73.8  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

In  this  county  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, work  has  been  carried  on 
continuously  since  July.  1913.  The 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton 
has  been  more  constantly  repre- 
sented than  the  other  sections  of  the 
county  and  testing  work  in  that 
community  haa  been  more  thoro  for 
the  past  several  years.  This  fact  is 
good  testimony  for  the  number  of 
high  quality  cows  In  the  Associa- 
tion's Quality  List  during  the  past 
month.  In  fact  the  Canton  Associa- 
tion In  most  of  the  months  during 
the  past  year  has  had  the  greatest 
number  of  high  producing  cows. 

There  is  an  unusual  and  Inter- 
esting growth  of  Increase  in  the  de- 
mands for  pure  bred  cattle.  Even 
tho  Bradford  County  has  over  200 
breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  the  local 
demands  have  absorbed  practically 
all  the  surplus  available  for  sale 
among  our  breeders.  One  Holstein 
breeder  started  six  of  his  neighbors 
during  the  past  year  in  pure  breds. 
Tl^e  breeders  of  Jerseys,  Milking 
Short-horns  and  Guernseys  have  also 
experienced  Increased  Interest  In 
pure  breds. — D.  K.  SLOAN,  County 
Agent. 


Every  rat  costs  the  farmer  at  least 
two  dollars  per  year  to  board. 


IT  MUST  BE  RIGHT 


EQUALS 


The  DAIUVMAN 


Praiis 


CALF  MEAL 

Is  Wholesome  and  Appetizing 

Experts  have  tirelessly  worked  on 
the   formulas  —  specialists   have 
supervised  the  mixing  processes 
A  HhALiHY  CALF  — practical,  hard-headed  dairy- 

men have  tested  Pratts  Calf  Meal  \n  their  barns.  They  all  pronounce 
it  a  perfect  substitute  for  whole  milk  in  raising  large,  healthy  calves. 

IT  IS  RIGHT 


CHICAGO 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO 


Peerless  Feed  Mill 

Double  crusher 
roll,    machine-c'Jt 
,     "S^    plates.  Grinds  bet- 
'1'^?^^  ter  quality  feed 
If     T^        with    less    power. 
*^  grinds    green    car 

com,  snt^all  grans  and  alfalfa.  Also 
furnished  with  cast  plates.  Sizes  I  \ 
to  20  H.  P.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog. 

Peerless  Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3 
H.  P.  engine  you 
can  run  this  14- 
inch  machine 
successfully.  Will 
pay  for  itself  in 
one  year's  use.  Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops.  Sold  on  thirty  days 
freetrial.  Write  for  price  and  catalog. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Unc««ter,  Pa. 


ICE 


PLOWS    I'l""  >i^  >>o  up 

Tr-%  g-\  T     a      Wm     11     rr»y.    Uflt. 
U  U  L.  S     LmanMtmmt,  N.   T. 


Abortion  JOO 

I        oiiv*        V  4 


TREAT  Your 
0%vn  Herd  for 

Stop  Losing  Calves!  You  can 

wipe  abortion  out  of  yoiir 

herd  and  keep  it  out.    ^.^.^jiJ^X^i^^*^  ) 

Send  for  Free  copy  of  the 

Cattle  Specialist  with  questions 

and  answers  pertaining  to  Abortion  in  Cows. 

Answers  every  question.     Tells  how  to  treat  your 

own  cattle  at  small  expense.     Write 


PontiBc 

Ko-ndyka 

UT2U 


David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 


•40  Grand  Av*. 
Wauhasha.  Wia. 


FKOM  KEROSENE 
Beats 

Gam  or  Electric 


BURHS 

9A' 


T\A/ICC  .TMC   LIGHT 
ONHALr.iTHC  Oil. 


Agents  Wanted 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  saving  en»>half  on 
oil.  Government  and  leadinfi  University  tests  prove  this  won- 
derful new  Aladdin  nearly  five  limes  as  efficient  as  best  round 
wick  open-flame  lamps.  Burnt  SO  hours  on  ens  gallon  com- 
mon kerosene  (coa!oil>.  No  odor,  smoke  or  nome.  no  pumping 
op,  easy  to  operate,  won't  explode.  WON  GOLU  MtUAL. 
GUARANTEED.    Prove  (or  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

nn  NICHTS  FBEE  rRIJU. 

that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  JIOOO  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  NEW  MODEL  8  ALADDIN. 

GEf  yOlIRS  FREE!  ^^ercri<^"a1,t"v^o 

whom  customers  can  be  referred.  In  that  way  you  may  get 
your  own  without  cost.  Be  the  first  and  write  us  quick  for  10 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO..  420  Aladdin  BiiMdInt.  CMICAOO 
uuMcsT  Ksaoacas  Miii  Ml  liMma  uuw  Hosaa  mThk  •onto 

UkIw  bis  morwr  (pare  or  Ml  thna.  Onr  euy  nOiasalaB  aaakM  apart- 
cruri!  Dnn»-<?<sarT.  W«  (trnrt  jroa  wlthoot  inoMy.  Sampk  sent  for  10 
dayi  trial  and  GIVEN  PSCS  when  yna  tx^^omv  ■  dntrilutor. 
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VennsvtVcnia  Farmer 

JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  STRIKES 
OUT  SEVEN-DAY  TEST 


-^^Wetfef  Results 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 
if  you  use 

ROYSTER'S 


TRAOe    «*■« 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Clipped  Cows  Mean  Clean  Milk 

Cdderrand  flanks  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  wmter  and  early  spring. 

which  makes  cleaning  quick  and  easy  and  k^ps  dirt  

and  other  filth  out  of  the  mUk-    Here's  what  two  of 

"""'*^'      JELKE  DAIRY  FARM 

Dundee,  111..  Nor.  7.  »». 
A  elioDine  machine  is  about  the  moet  important  thina  used 
in  .*,U  Tter^t^et  clean  mUk  a.  well "  to  keepthe  cow. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  it  was  deciiied  to  strike 
out  the  rule  that  provides  for  the 
making  of  seven-day  Jer.spy  records 
of  milk  and  butter-fat  production. 

All  ho  this  rule  has  been  included 
in  the  Test  Rules  of  the  A.  J.  C.  V. 
1  it    has    been    seldom    used    in    recent 
i  years   and    was   considered    an    abso- 
I  lete   and    useless   form   of   test    work 
from  the  standpoint  of  Jersey  breed- 
ers. 

While  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
seven-day  test  was  an  economical  or 
"poor  man's"  test,  the  reverse  has 
proved  to  be  the  case,  as  a  good 
seven-day  record  under  present-day 
methods  requires  the  conditioning 
and  drying  off  of  a  cow  for  months 
in  preparation  for  her  record.  Rec- 
ords made  under  these  conditions  are 
more  expensive  than  year's  records 
and  very  few  good  seven-day  records 
can  be  made  without  expensive  prep- 
aration. 

This  action  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  taken  without  any  regard 
to  the  existing  clamor  against  seven- 
day  tests  and  without  any  intention 
of  injuring  other  breed  interests. 
The  seven-day  test  of  Jerseys  had 
long  ago  fallen  into  disuse  and  was 
a  superfluous  rule  under  modern 
Jersey   testing  conditions. 

A  new  ruling  admitting  special 
qualifications  of  animals  In  the  305- 
day  class  was  added  and  this  will 
open  the  way  for  the  making  of 
records  that  will  give  a  cow  more 
rest  between  tests  than  the  365-day 
test. 


SILOS  INCREASING  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


December   13,    19  lit. 

duclion   in   the  price  of  dairy   feeds. 
On  these   141   farms,  according  to 
the  evidence  given,  there  are   2,314 
cows,    producing  a  total   of   14,654,- 
115  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year.     It 
cost  to  produce  this  milk   $4.19   per 
100  pounds,  or  an  equivalent  cost  of 
nine  cents  per  quart,  while  the  price 
received  for  the  milk  during  the  year 
averaged   7.2   cents   per  quart.      Tho 
total  investment  on  the  141  farms  in 
cattle    is    $290,841,    the    2,314    cows 
averaging  $125.69  each.      The  build- 
ings  used    for   cattle    are    valued    at 
?!290,058,    and    equipments    used    by 
tlie  cattle,   $41,956.      The  farm  land 
is   valued   at    $254,025   and   the  pas- 
ture   land    at    $2.54,025.         Eighteen 
per  cent,  of  the  cows  produce  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  or  less  per  year,  at 
an  average  cost  of  15  cents  per  quart, 
while   17    per  cent  of   the  cows  pro- 
duce between  8,000  and  9,000  pounds 
of   milk   a   year   at   a   cost   of   eight 
cents  per  quart.      Twenty-four  of  the 
dairy   farms   investigated    had    fewer 
than  ten  cows  each,  and  the  cost  of 
production    was    11    cents    a    quart. 
On    ten    farms   where  more    than    30 
cows  were  kept,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  7.5  cents  per  quart. 

These  figures  contain  much  food 
for  careful  consideration  and  study. 
They  give  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  4.000-pound  cow  has  no  place 
on  the  dairy  farm  that  produces  mar- 
ket milk,  and  the  quicker  she  is 
sent  to  the  butcher's  block  the  more 
money  will  the  dairyman  have  In 
the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  also  demonstrate  very  plainly 
that  so  far  as  the  farm  cost  is  con- 
cerned the  consumer  might  as  well 
begin  now  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  fact  that  cheaper  milk  is  a  dream 
that  will  not  come  true  under  pres- 
ent conditions. — E.  E.  R. 
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STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


mvi  may  beTit'iilJound  t6  art  into  the  milk.  Cl\pptaB  •  cow 
does  noc  take  much  longer  than  to  clean  her  weU— after  dip- 
puig  th«  cteuins  »  a  vary  «nril  ,ob.  ^  ^^  Usn^tr. 

BROOK  HILL  FARM 

GeneMC  Depot.  Wis  .  Nov.  6. 1919. 
We  find  dipping  our  cowa  a  necesaity  both  from  the  stand- 
point .Siarinf  labor  and  of  clcanlineas.    In  mawtaining  a 
Klh  standard  ol  milk  production  clean  cowa  are  necessary 
«ul  c^  clippad  •^  «-^^|^Dt"gREENE.  Sec'y. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine,  here  Illustrated,  ia 
bei^Ru^nily-laattSWme  Clip.  ^^,»°%^» 
also!  Your  dealer  has  it.  or  order  from  us  at  $12.75.  Send  t2 
U  you  wish  and  pay  balance  °".^"^*}-,_,^  ,«>.  ^..n,atin« 

Electric  Clippmg  Idachme,  direct  curtwjt,  JW,  aitemauns 

current.  180. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dapl^l  4y  RooMTalt  Road  and  CMtral  A»«..  Chie*«o 


A  Real  "Snow  Mobile- 
Fire  Fly 

Coaster 

Length.  32  in.;  Height.  6  in.;  Width,  11  in. 

Send  us  4  vearlv  subscriptions  at  75  cents  each  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Fire  Fly  coaster  as  a  reward.  Given  with  a  single  subscription 
and   $1.50  additional. 

The  Fire  Flv  coasters  have  flexible  spring  steel  runners.  This  enables 
one  to  guide  the  coaster  by  the  steering  bar,  curving  the  runners  to 
right  or  left  as  desired.  No  more  wet  feet  from  steering.  Get  busy  at 
once  and  secure  one  of  these  sleds. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  South  Tliird  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Statistical  information  recently 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, shows  that  approximately  20 
per  cent.,  or  43,657  farmers  in  this 
State  are  now  using  silos.  The  num- 
ber one  year  ago  was  estimated  at 
.12.900. 

The  wide-awake  and  successful 
farmers  learned  long  ago  that  a  silo, 
when  properly  used,  was  a  valuable 
asset  of  any  farm.  As  farm  condi- 
tion* improve  the  number  of  silos 
naturally  Increases. 


COST  OF  PRODUCING  MILK 


For  months  a  municipal  milk  sur- 
vey has  been  conducted  by  the  city 
of  Rochester  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  and  this  in- 
vestigation of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  milk  is  probably  the 
most  complete  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  any  city. 

In  the  survey  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  three  »^xperl  wit- 
nesses that  141  dairy  farms  supply- 
ing Rochester  with  milk  during  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1919.  showed  a 
net  loss  of  84  cents  on  ev»ry  100 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  or  a  loss 
of  .018  cents  per  quart.  It  was 
shown  also  that  the  owners  of  these 
dairy  farms  received,  on  the  average, 
only  ten  cents  an  hour  for  their  own 
labor  during  the  year. 

This  data  collected  over  a  period 
of  many  weeks  and  from  the  most 
reliable  source  not  only  shows  that 
under  present  conditions  the  cost  of 
milk  production  is  greater  than  the 
price  the  producer  has  been  receiv- 
ing for  raw  milk,  but  that  there  is 
no  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction except  thro  an  increase  in 
[  size  of  herds  and  the  breeding  of 
!  larger  milk  producing  cows,  or  a  re- 


Tlre  quality  of  Pennsylvania's  Corn 
Crop  will  be  seen  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  State  Farm  Products  Show 
which  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
January  20-23,  next. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  as 
much  interest  was  shown  in  improv- 
ed corn  production  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  not  the  prizes  offeroil.  hut  the 
interest  in  corn  growing  which  at- 
tracts. 

The  State  has  been  divided  Into 
five  districts  embracing  counties 
where  conditions  are  identical  and 
where  competition  is  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  sections  are  grouped  as 
follows: 

District  No.  1:  Bucks.  Chester, 
Delaware,  Lancaster.  Montgomery. 
Pniladelphla  and  York  Counties. 

District  No.  2:  Adams.  Berks, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin, 
Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Northampton  and 
Perry   Counties. 

District  No.  3:  Armstrong.  Beaver, 
Bedford.  Blair,  Butler,  Cambria.  Cen- 
tre. Clinton,  Columbia,  Fulton.  Hun- 
tingdon, Indiana,  Juniata.  Lawrence. 
Lycoming.  Mercer,  Mifflin.  Montour, 
Northumberland.  Schuylkill.  Snyder. 
Somerset  and  Union  Counties. 

District  No.  4:  Bradford.  Cameron, 
Carbon,  Clarion.  Clearfield.  Craw- 
ford. Elk.  Erie.  Forest.  Jefferson, 
Lackawanna.  Luzerne.  McKean,  Mon- 
roe, Pike,  Potter.  Sullivan.  Susque- 
hanna. Tioga.  Venango.  Warren, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

District  No.  5:  Allegheny.  Fayette, 
Greene.  Washington  and  Westmore- 
land Counties. 

Another  feature  of  this  show  that 
promotes  added  interest  is  that  win- 
ners in  each  section  are  barred  from 
participation  In  their  respective 
groups   for  a   period  of  three  years. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

Pretidenl 

Phelps  Factories 

You  or  your  neigh- 
bors know  me.  I 
have  warm  friends 
all  over  the  United 
States,  made  by  my 
Square  Deal  in  the 
Split  Hickory  Vehi- 
cle business. 


No 


Order  From  This 
Advertisement 


Monei| 


You  can  have  this  magnificent  $  150  M ASTERTONE 
PHONOGRAPH  IN  YOUR  HOME  IN  TIME  FOR 
CHRISTMAS,  WITHOUT  SENDING  ME  ONE  CENT. 
With  the  machine  Til  send  you  a  selection  of  fine 
records  to  play  it  with—no  money  down.  You  satisfy  yourself  before  you 
pay  ANYTHING.  But  you  will  have  to  send  the  coupon  below,  right  away, 
as  the  Christmas  rush  for  my  royal  M ASTERTONE  has  already  begun. 


JUST  fill  out  the  coupon.  Send  no  money,  no  pay  of  any  kind.  Back  comes  this  bigf 
MASTERTONE  with  the  handsomest  art  cabinet  you  ever  saw— and  six  record 
selections.  If  you  mail  the  coupon  this  week  you'll  hav.  the  MASTERTONE  and 
record*  before  Chrictmast  It  will  make  a  fine  present  for  your  wife,  your  childreu — the 
whole  family.  You  use  the  phonograph  and  the  records  as  your  own  for  ten  days.  Play 
it  for  your  neighbors — your  friends.  Take  a  vote  of  the  whole  family  on  It— and  if  yoa 
don't  say  it  is  as  fine  as  any  phonograph  costing  twice  as  much — if  you  want  to  part 
with  it  for  any  reason — I'll  take  the  phonograph  and  the  records  back  and  you  won't  be 
out  one  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 


Why  I  Can  Make  My  Low  Price  to  Yoa 

Simply  because  I  sell  my  MASTERTONE 
to  you  direct  from  my  factory.  By  dealing 
direct  with  me  you  get  the  benefit  of  all  tho 
saving  of  my  sales  method.  At  one  small 
margin  above  the  actual  factory  cost  I  put 
this  splendid  instrument  in  your  borne. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  made  friends 
all  over  America  by  dealing /^riowa/Zy  with 
my  customers  on  a  direct,  straightforward 
money-saving  basis. 

I  give  you  a  lifetime  (tiarant..  with  my 
MASTERTONE  because  I  know  the  work- 
manship is  not  surpassed  at  any  price. 


Tour  Choice  of  Mahogaoy  or  Wahat 

You  have  your  choice  of  Walnut  or  Mahog- 
any satin  finish,  hand  polished;  the  most 
beautiful  art  cabinet  you  ever  saw.  My 
MASTERTONE  is  built  like  the  finest  heir- 
loom furniture.  It  is  in  the  latest  art  style 
and  it  adds  dignity  to  any  room.  It  is  at 
home  among  the  richest  furniture.  When 
you  see  how  much  finer— how  much  more 
impressive— the  MASTERTONE  is  than 
the  commonplace,  you  will  appreclnte  its  real  eraca 
and  beauty.  It  lias  a  cbarm  and  distinction  of  ap- 
pearaoc«  that  hartnoDizea  witbthe  supcri<<r  quality 
of  its  performance.  It  ia  full  •!■« — the  hutne  nice 
asre«d  on  by  the  rnaatrr  cabinet  builders— 4tj  incbea 
high.  20  inches  wide.  ZJH  Iflcliea  deep.  Wltli  record 
•pace  for  ISO  records. 


You  Try  My  MASTERTONE 
10  Days  in  Your  Home 


Play  it  with  my 
records  or  any 
records.  If  you 
vrant  to  keep  it 
send  me  only 

I  want  you  to  send  for  It  on  this  low  price 
offer  iM»w  becauae  the  price  m«ut  soon  go  up. 

You  know  what  conditions  are.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  high.  Materials  are  going  up. 
I  can  not  promise  to  hold  my  MASTER- 
TONE  down  to  $79.50  much  longer.  My 
present  stock  at  that  price  may  last  ten 
days  or  a  few  weeks.  I  cannot  tell.  Your 
only  assurance  is  to  order  from  this  adver- 
tisement now.  It  may  be  your  last  chance 
to  get  one  of  the  world's  three  greatest 
phonographs  at  a  clear  saving  of  $50  to 
$75  cold  cash. 

I  have  letters  from  delighted  owners  of  my 
MASTERTONE  all  over  the  country.  They 


tell  me  how  perfectly  it  plays  all  records. 
They  praise  its  silent,  velvety  motor— its 
freedom  from  the  grind  ci  gears.  Tliey 
talk  about  the  wonderful  MASTERTONE 
Reproducer  with  genuine  imported  India 
Mica  diaphragm,  which  gets  the  «Mct 
•hading  of  the  voices  of  the  famous  singers, 
and  the  clear,  smooth  liquid  tones  of  the 
finest  instruments.  They  compare  it  with 
the  other  two  greatest  phonographs,  and 
they  say  the  MASTERTONE  is  unequalled. 

Now— tr>'  it  yourself.  Remember  It  Is  at 
my  risk.  You  do  not  assume  any  obligation 
to  keep  it  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Here's  the  coo* 
pon  that  brings  it.    Fill  it  out  anJ  mail  it  today. 


H.  C  Phelps,  President,  THE  PHELPS  FACTORIES 

Department  103  COLUMBUS,  O. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

I  ^m  ■  ^m  m  ^m  m  ■■■  ■  m^  ■  mm  m  mmt  m  ^m  a  ^m  m  mmt  ■  ^m  ■  ^m  ■  m^  ■  i^m  m  w^mm 

THE  PHELPS  FACTORIES.  D«i>t.  ISS  ,  Columbua.  Ohio  | 

Gentlemen:    You  may  send  me  one  MASTERTONE  Phonoeraph  In enlsh  (yoa  _ 

have  choice  of  Walnut  or  Satin  Finish  Mahocany)  on  your  ten  days'  Iree  trial  offer.    I  asTCC  to  pay  the  trans- 

portatjon  charges  and  if  after  tea  days'  trial  I  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  t  agree  to  send  ■ 

youf79.S0  in  full  payment  within  ten  days  from  receipt  of  Phonograph.    It  Is  understood  that  this  does  not  | 

place  me  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  Phonograph.    li  for  any  reason  I  am  not  satfsflet)  with  it  and  do  - 
not  want  to  keep  it.  I  agree  to  retuiB  it  at  yonr  expense.    It  is  tuiderstood  Uiac  the  Pbooograpb  remaias  your 

property  until  I  pay  (or  it  la  (ulL  | 


Name Town. 


State St.  No.  orR.  P.  D 

Do  you  own  prnperty?  If  so  give  description  and  name  of  bank  or  any  one  else  you  de&ire  to  give  as  reference. 
Give  complete  description  uf  property  and  name  ot  references  on  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


Shall  we  ship  by  freight  or  express? , 

NOTE;     We  recommend  that  you  have  Phonograph  shipped  by  express  Co  insure  its  reachint;  you  promptly. 


■ 

I 

■ 


One  of  the 
World'a 
Three 
Greatest 
Phono> 
graph* 


PLAYS  ALL  RECORDS 

Wittiout  Any  Special  AttachmenU 

Heiglit  48  Inches        Width  20  Inches 
Depth  23y2  hches 


SPECIAL— Write  for  the  MASTER- 
TONE  Portfolio  whether  you  order  or  not. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will 
bring  you  full  description  and  illustration  of 
the  phonograph  in  colors.  I  will  send  you 
FREE  my  book  of  Old  F^avorite  Songs — the 
old-time  melodies  that  everybody  loves — 50 
famous  songs — words  and  music.  Write 
today. 


4 


14^598 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


i 


How  Lonft Would 
ItTdh«T)na 


You  know  what  a  long,  hard 
job  it  is  to  grind  farm  tools 
on  a  grindstone.  Or  how  ex- 
pensive it  is  to  take  them  to 
town  for  sharpening. 
Here's  how  quickly  the 


■':':J<2iii' 


POULTRY 

,,ii — p".i A>i>'-iig'>'-i.'^'-ii.-   ■  ^ -'^\'M'~.^, 


makes  up  a  good  body  type,  head, 
body  conformation,  etc.  This  will 
soon  be  off  the  press  and  copies  can 
be  obtained  free  on  request  by  writ- 
ing to  the  State  Agriculture  College 
at  New  Brunswick. 


will  sharpen  the  foUowu^t 
tools  right  on  your  farm  with- 
out drawing  the  temper. 

Dbc  H«r.-r-.  ••-«•"•  «»**  """^ 
lJUwt  SkUa— It  <•  SO  minatM.. 

PUw  C»J»»r— S  t»  >•  ■•<>«*•»• 

K^TShwrt.  Scytb..  C«n  Kn.U,  •«.. 

labialM. 
The  tecret  U  to  the  wonderful,  DIMO- 
GRIT»^«1»  ot  the  -Hummer,"  They 
Sharpen  25  time.  •*  f"*  ••  1'^^"''^^^ 
p^Xhe  -Hummer"  hke  a  Vy^'<— °<? 
J^SllJr required;  no  water  or  oi  to  c<>ol 
KTSS-^be  hiad  twivel^  mjkmg  the 
mS^tnikmrd  tool  e«W  to  pind-a  one- 
man  job.  I 

Uott  Bood  hardware  dealer*  handle  the 
^mSSr!"  Mk.  your,  nert  time  you  go 
to  town. 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Lar«rt  Maker,  oj '•"»  R'*"^ 
^ooU  In  the  World. 
D^.lO.MUwauk««,WU.,U.S.A.  : 


SCORE  CAED  FOR  EGG 
PRODUCTION 

A  score  card  for  judging  poultry 
In  utility  classes  by  their  external 
characteristic  has  at  last  been 
evolved.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of 
a  two-weeks*  conference  held  at  the 
International  Egg-Laying  and  Breed- 
ing Contest  at  Vineland.  New  Jersey, 
which  was  called  together  by  Prof. 

H    R    Lewis,  of  the  Poultry  Depart-  ™,u         , 

ment  of  the  New  Jersey  State  College    sary   for    egg    production.     They    do 


USE  OF  DRY  MASH 

The  feeding  of  dry  mash  in  a  hop- 
per gives  all  the  birds  a  chance  to 
obtain  the  elements  that   are  neces 


and  attended  by  leading  poultrymen 
from  Cornell,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph. 

One  thousand  yearling  hens  with 
a  complete  year's  laying  record  be- 
hind them  were  available  for  study 
the  first  week  and  2.000  pullets 
which  constitute  the  entries  for  the 
second  Vineland  Contest,  just  open- 


not  obtain  the  right  food  from  whole 
grain  alone  and  possibly  In  a  large 
flock  some  of  the  hens  would  not  ob- 
tain enough  of  anything  to  eat. 
When  dry  mash  is  always  before 
them  the  hen  that  does  not  gather 
up  her  share  of  the  scratch  grain 
still  has  a  chance  to  satisfy  her  ap- 
petite at  the  mash  hopper. 

A  beginner  might  think  that  the 


December  13,  1919. 

time  and  home  grown  feeds  worked 
in  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the 
hens  will  always  have  before  them 
a  feed  that  is  right  and  when  the 
storms  are  severe  and  the  weather 
is  below  zero  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
the  farmer  to  know  that  the  hop- 
per contains  enough  balanced  food 
to  keep  the  hens  healthy  and  doing 
their  best. 

As  a  farmer  I  believe  in  raising 
all  the  feed  possible  and  all  of  it,  if 
possible.  It  saves  a  lot  of  money. 
But  there  are  farmers  who  need  most 
of  the  home  grown  feed  for  the  cattle 
and  horses  and  when  they  own  a 
good  flock  of  hens  it  pays  to  feed 
them  right  even  if  commercially  mix- 
ed feed  must  be  purchased.  At  least 
it  is  better  to  feed  hens  well  and 
use  a  dry  mash  and  have  the  hens 
pay  for  it  than  to  feed  only  the 
scratch  grain  and  throw  it  out  in 
large  quantities  all  winter  long  and 
yet  receive  scarcely  an  egg  to  pay 
for  that  grain. — Kirby. 
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•r  Cela.for  a 
DIMO-GRIT 
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For  Sick  Chickens 

fm»aU»t  ui  fMli*   •(« 

an.  W«*l  iimM*.  m*.  Ma.  1 
Mn.°'HaTCaw4  0liaillll  I 

toxl  un>ln  I  *m   tan*. 
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I  kankMaiH^  Ciiwmuii. "  C.  O  PMrala.  IMta*.  U.: 
■I  M*w  ka« •  itek  cUek  .0 tmmm 

Tahi  Ww«,  t/W.  r•..••r•• 


Miiitnn  IsTti*.   >  ntm  ow  a 


Poultry  Farm  of  Mr.  Sclirope,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

362  Eggs  Per  Day 

Ing.  were  on  hand  during  the  second 
week. 

From  studies  made  of  these  birds 
and  the  subsequent  discussions  a  pre- 
liminary score  card  was  produced, 
which  Is  designed  especially  to  give 
the  exhibitor,  when  picking  his 
birds,  an  Idea  of  what  the  judge  is 
going  to  look  for  In  the  different 
sections  of  the  bird  and  their  com- 
parative Importance.  The  numerical 
values  are   so  worked   out   that   the 


2,000  Hens  Average 


LIGHT  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Some    poultrymen    claim    to    have 
Increased  egg  production  In  the  win- 
ter by   the  use  of  artlflcal   light   In 
the  laying  houses.     If  electric  lights 
are  not  available  there  are  oil  lights 
manufactured   which   are  strong  en- 
ough  for  that   purpose.     The  lights 
are  started  before  the  sun  is  up  in 
the   morning  so  that   the   birds  can 
start  scratching,  and  then   they  are 
allowed   to  burn   for  about  an  hour 
in   the   evening  to  prolong  the  day. 
Now  that  the  days  are  becoming  the 
shortest  of  the  year  It  may  be  profit- 
able   for    some    poultrymen    to    try 
lighting   the   hou.ses.        A   gallon   of 
kerosene  will  keep  the  lamps  going 
quite    a   few    hours    in    an    ordinary 
poultry  house.     Some  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  have  found  the  light- 
ing of    the   houses   pays    and    it    re- 
mains for  the  farmer  to  find  out  if 
the  number  of  eggs  gained  Is  worth 
the  trouble  of  managing  the  lights. 


CCKMOSOia    I*  mM  gMMnar  at  *iMa^  —*  "S^ 
BivHc.  ri«  .atf  11  S*du<.     rnUUT  book*  tM. 
an.ll.  US  CO..  D«v«.  429 


hen  would  always  stay  at  the  hopper 
and  gorge.  But  the  dry  mash  is 
dry  and  the  hen  cannot  eat  It  In 
large  quantities  without  taking  a 
drink  once  in  a  while  to  wash  It 
down.  Watch  the  hens  before  the 
hopper.  Most  of  them  will  take  a 
few  bites  and  then  leave  It  alone  for 
a  while.  And  It  contains  a  balanced 
ration  and  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  a  hen  will  not  eat  enough 
to  cause  injury  of   a   mash    that   is 


STUDY  THE  COCKERELS 

In  selecting  cockerels  for  the  farm 
flock  next  year,  place  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  vigor.  This  will  help 
to  Insure  good  hatching  eggs.  Vigor 
in  a  cockerel  is  denoted  by  early 
feathering,  a  bright  red  head,  a 
large  frame,  good  appetite  and  a 
pugnacious  disposition.  With  a  little 
experience  and  study  it  Is  possible 
to  cull  out  the  broiler  stock  from  a 
flock  of  cockerels  and  save  the  best 


;:r  r."  zZJrjTu .;  p™;:,;;  ..;..;.  .„ .,.  .„  .,.„  „r^.«e... 


*«  1  •—     KAKMS    Crmwfotd  aad  Brt. 

cmintrr  for  <Ulo   »■■<»  bmi  r»i.ln«.  Good  mMtoU  aad 
CmnMmHUa  BE*y»nn    Aono.    <-mnfmu»m«.    P* 


LOOK 

Bt    KpccUl 


BABY 
CHICKS 

DaUmr   PM«I...Fe*. 


$17  A  100  UP 


cent.,  which  is  to  be  equivalent  to 
300  eggs.  Thus,  every  cut  of  1  point 
is  a  cut  of  3  eggs. 

This  is  only  the  preliminary  score 
card  and  is  presented  for  the  consld- 


requlrements. 

Many  farmers  do  not  use  a  bal- 
anced ration  because  they  do  not 
have  the  time  to  buy  several  Ingre- 
dients  and    mix   them   properly.     In 


fVr-S'ui^i^il.^blii'ta^'cfUlt,'*  £BB^ 


w  dir- 


iTlVi   <J«U«fT   f"*"""^ 
C»ulof    fr*f       Mibob 


, tttaa  tnOm. 

_      OaHKltr  J««.««»  »^J«4»- 
HatchwlM. 


QiaWw,      Ohte. 


SHUMAKER'S  WORLD'S   FAVORITE 

Whiu  and  Barred  Plnaoot*  Bo'k-  and  a  C    wi>l«« 
Uwhom    pulleu    »I    •«*•.  "T^^r^H* 
now.    lallrfErtlon    fuaruttewl     I-    H- 

<;lencoe.  pa.  


.    I.. ...     <>rd»T 
BIIVUAKflt. 


ZuL  Of  po^ultrymen  only  as  a  first    such  caBe_s  we  believe  that  a  few  bun 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^Z.  "US?  S 

•en     Peana.   Po«»tc».  a  itwdUtT     lUturu  dar  nod« 

f  -   mViiiJr^   hif  »n<1  d»v-oId  chi.K«.     fil.EN   DAY 

Barred  Rock  COCKERELS  ,'^,;1  J^'Jl'^ 

each. 


Step  m  standardizing  utility  judging. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Score  Card 

Egg 

Value 
Perfec-  Produc- 


dred  pounds  of  some  commercial  lay- 


When  the  flock  Is  bred  for  egg 
production  it  pays  to  know  the  hens 
that  the  cockerels  come  from.  If  a 
few  of  the  high  egg-producing  hens 
can  be  penned  separately  and  the 
good  cockerels  saved  from  their 
eggs  it  will  help  much  in  improving 


J.     I.    HERETEB.        0«ayil>urri.     P*  ■     R^    * 


UTILITY    IMOIAM    ROMMtR  DOCKS.       Whit.  ( 
•^•'5:   iiirETlONO.  PAI.MTnA.  PA. 


25 
15 


"white    leohorm    laying    pullets,    year, 
voiie-st  farm.   kockawat.  n.  j. 

BihT    Chl<-V«    for    19» 
rtfl  tcrv.     Tim     n«i. 
C    P.    ShliTjr.   8tew«rt>tnwn.   Pa. 


S.  C.  White Leglioni^^Y'tVrr";"^™'  n.rrnn 

•train.   Ord«t  »»rlr.   ""■"■' 


tlon 
Body    Type    (as   seen 

In  coop  or  on  floor). 
Head  and  Adjuncts.  . 
Body    Conformation 

(as    determined    by 

handling)    30 

Handling  Quality    ..      10 

Legs  and  Toes 5 

Condition    ^^ 

Total   Perfection 

Score 1»0 


ss^-ssrSSM 


tlon 

75 
45 


90 
30 
15 
45 

300 


area  pounas  oi  jwmc  luint-.^.v.."-  .-,  ..- 

ing  mash  will  give  the  farm  hens  a  the  quality  of  the  flock. 

great  treat  and  they  will  be  able  to  It  Is  bad   •"''««««'";'']     Ln  care 

Sly  for  it  because  of  the  Increase  in  a  good   laying  flock  and   then  care 

Z  Production  and  the  Improvement  '^J.  ^^  r'tLr"  I^  o^  y": 

'"wh:;a  pultryman  buys  this  com-    much  of  l^J^^^^ZlTll"  "' 
mercial  mash  he  turns  over  the  job    years    of    careful    ^ork 


of    properly    feeding    his   hens    to    a 

skilled    mixer    of    feed.        Then    he 

simply   delivers   the  mixture   to   the 

hopper    and    by    using    other    good 

methods  with  It.  that  poultryman  Is 
apt  to  succeed  with  hts  birds.  Of 
course    he    must    pay   something   for 

the  woric  of  having  it  mixed  but  if  —■";/"  ;o8Vlble  Most  poultrymen 
he  has  not  the  time  for  such  work  '»'"'"y.\\,7f;;^^  dollars  to  good 
or  the  storage  room  for  dry  mash  we  could  l";;"^  %7,7j4  ^^,  yards  or 
certainly  believe  that  It  pays  to  oc-  f^^^^^^^J'^'^^^^e/ced  breeder  of 
caslonally  buy  a  few  hundred  pounds     arm   of    an    experienced  ^^^_ 


un- 
done. When  selecting  cockerels  to 
breed  fancy  stock  always  try  to  con- 
form as  nearly  as  possible  to  tne 
standard.  This  means  that  the  breed- 
er must  know  what  points  need  im- 
proving. He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  breed  type  of  an  ideal  bird  and 
strive    to    attain    as    much    of    tnai 


TTT-DVPVC!    Mammoth     Bmnw     »"''•'»" 
TUKK.t<IO    turttwm.     Fine   Ur«    itnrt. 
JOHN  D.   naXB.  WALTON.  N.   T. 


wild 


^"•^ caslonally  buy  a  few  nunarea  pounu»    .a. ...   --    ---        ^  ^^  ^^j. 

No.    2    on    "Judging  Fowls    for   Egg    help  «»'«»'*"/ '"^  j^,,^  „ised    be  picked  up  on  such   a  trip.      "  " 


Decombie*  13,  1919. 

easily  remembered.  A  careful  study 
of  the  cockerels  each  year  is  one  of 
the  quickest  methods  of  improving 
poultry   flocks   with   the   least  effort. 
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NESTS  AND  NESTING  MATERIAL 


Many  elaborate  plans  are  given 
for  the  construction  of  hens'  nests. 
No  doubt  nests  neatly  arranged  in 
tiers  and  rows  will  give  the  house 
a  showy  look;  but  so  long  as  lice 
and  mites  insist  on  living  in  the  hen 
house,  just  plain  ordinary  boxes  are 
hard  to  beat  as  nests.  It  certainly 
is  an  uphill  job  to  keep  a  fancy  bat- 
tery of  nests  free  from  lice.  Spray- 
ing may  get  the  mosts  of  the  pests, 
but  a  job  of  spraying  is  never  so 
thoroly  done  but  that  a  few  of  the 
vermin  will  survive  to  Increase  and 
reinfest   the   nests. 

The  boxes  can  be  thoroly  cleared 
of  the  pests.  My  method  of  doing 
this  is  as  follows.  The  nests  are 
taken  outside  the  building.  A  small 
fire  of  straw  or  chaff  Is  started,  and 
the  boxes,  one  at  a  time,  held  over 
the  blaze  until  they  are  near  char- 
ring. When  put  thru  a  cleaning  pro- 
cess like  this,  the  nests  have  cer- 
tp.inly  been  entirely  freed  from  the 
pests. 

Straw  is  more  generally  used  as 
nesting  material  than  anything  else. 
From  a  sanitary  viewpoint,  straw 
makes  a  poor  nesting  material,  for 
the  reason  that  the  hollow  stems 
make  ideal  hiding  and  breeding 
places  for  mites.  Hay  and  excelsior 
are  better.  An  almost  louse-proof 
nest  can  be  made  of  tobacco  stems 
covered  with  an  Inch  layer  of  hay  or 
excelsior.  Lice  and  mites  can  not 
stand  the  odor  of  tobacco. 


PROTECTING  HENS'  NESTS 


Too  often  the  hen's  rtests  are 
built  solidly  In  the  hen  house.  Often 
they  are  made  of  scrap  lumber  which 
furnishes  hundred  of  cracks  and 
crevices  where  dust  can  accumulate 
and  mites  and  lice  breed.  Rather 
than  build  nests  of  that  type  It  Is 
better  to  use  small  store  boxes  or 
orange  crates.  Holes  can  be  bored 
in  the  sides  of  the  boxes  and  nails 
placed  in  the  sides  of  the  hen  house. 
Then  the  nests  can  be  hung  there 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
them  they  can  be  removed  and  sun- 
ned and  sprayed.  Such  nests  will 
be  enjoyed  by  the  hens  more  than 
an  elaborate  nesting  system  which  is 
sort  of  a  louse  hotel. 

Tobacco  stems  make  a  fine  nest- 
ing material  as  they  drive  away 
mites  and  lice.  Twisted  hay  does 
not  break  up  easily.  Pack  It  In  the 
corners  of  the  boxes  and  make  a 
thick  cushion  In  the  middle.  This 
will  not  easily  be  scratched  out  by 
the  hens.  Make  the  nests  large 
enough  for  one  hen  but  not  large 
enough  for  two.  This  prevents  fight- 
ing in  the  nests  which  often  results 
in  broken  eggs. 

When    large    nesting   systems    are 
built  along  the  walls  It  pays  to  have 
the  entrance  at  the  back  on  a  small  ' 
track.      The  hens  think  they  are  hid-  j 
ing  their  eggs  and   like  such  nests. 
Hut    even    then    have    the    sections  i 
rmall    enough    so    they    can    be   un-  ■ 
hooked  and  taken  out  of  the  poultry 
house    for    cleaning.        If    they    are 
nailed     tightly     they     soon     become 
dusty  and  pest  Infested  and  the  finest 
nesting  system  will  not  be  as  satis-  | 
factory  as  a  few  kegs  or  boxes.     In  , 
building  our  first  poultry  houses  we 
made  the  nests  of  scrap  lumber  and 
nailed    them    securely    to    the   wall. 
They  have  all  been  torn  out  and  It  , 
Is  now  easier  to  clean  and  spray  the  \ 
houses  as   the  nests  are  all  in  port- 
able -sections. —  R.  G.  K. 


It's  not  fat — it's  EGGS  you  want 

Are  your  hens  just  boarders?  Fat  and  lazy?  All  their  food  going  to  flesh? 
Nothing  left  for  egg  production?  Madam, — Your  hens'  egg  organs  are  dormant,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied  to  let  nature  bide  its  own  time  to  revive  these  dormant 
egg  organs,  it  will  be  Spring  eggs,  not  Winter  eggs,  for  you.    But  why  wait  on  nature? 

You  can  speed  up  egg  production — you  can  make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


It  contains  Nux  Vomica  and  Quassia,  the  best  nerve,  appetizing  and  digestive  tonics  known  to 
the  Materia  Medica — tonics  that  promote  a  hen's  digestion— tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  food  goes  to  egg  production,  and  not  all  to  flesh,  and  fat,  and 
laziness,  when  It's  action,  and  eggs  you  want 

Pan-a-cp-a  supplies  the  additional  iron  for  the  blood,  which  h  essential  to 
the  speeding  up  process.    It  contains  certain  forms  of  lime 
that  supply  the  needed  material  for  making  egg  shells. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  insures  a  healthy,  singing, 
laying,  paying  poultry  flock.  Winter  as  well  as  Summer. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Get  it  from  a  reliable  dealer  in  your  own  town- 
Tell  him  how  many  fowls  you  have,  and  he  will  supply  you 
with  the  proper  sized  package,  which  is  guaranteed.  30c, 
75c  and  $1.50  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum, 
$10.00.    Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


School 
Box 
Outfit 

This  School  box  outfit 
Is  of  imitation  leather, 
is  durably  made,  has 
single  clasp  and  con- 
tains nine  articles  in- 
cluding a  sanitary  drinking  cup,  10-inch  rule,  pencils,  penholder,  rubber  eraser,  pencil  sharpener,  etc.  The 
contents  are  selected  from  well-known  lines  and  are  of  the  best. 

Sent  to  your  address,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer,   at   75   cents 
each,  or  with   a  single   subscription    and    5()c   additional. 
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Ifs  Time  to  Spray 

Trees  are  sleeping,  but  the  scales  are  not  sleeping. 
Dormant  spraying  is  the  first  step  in  the  season's  spray 
schedule.  Let  us  advise  and  direct  you.  Write  and  we 
will  send  you  an  excellent  spraying  book  and  tell  you 
why  you  should  use 

Orchard  B    TP     ^ 
Brand     I3h    I  ■  ^^^b 

for  San  Jose  Scale  and  Peach  Leaf  Curl— a  great  scale 
remedy— the  result  of  over  20  years'  experience.  You 
will  prefer  this  dry  product  to  any  solution  you  can  buy 
because  the  bulk  is  less,  weight  less,  shippuig  charges 
less,  no  leakage  and  altogether  more  economical  and  satis- 
factory. Simply  add  water  in  the  orchard-then  it's  ready. 
A  100-lb.  keg  of  B.  T.  S.  is  the  equivalent  in  all  spraying 
operations  of  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
weighing  600-lbs.  For  dormant  spraying  begin  shortly 
after  leaves  fall— spray  any  time  weather  is  suitab  e 
until  shortly  before  buds  open  in  spring.  \Ve  gladly 
answer  any  questions  personally. 

Orchard  Brand  Spray  Materials 

biclude  also  ttie  standard  Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
and  a  complete  line  of  Insecticides  and  Funificides  for  Dormant 
and  Growing  period  spraying. 

We  ore  cooperating  H'ith  fruit  scrowers  everywitere. 
Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  Write  us  direct.  Get 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  seasonable 
Spraying  information.     Address  as  below. 


I  am  wondering  if  many  of  the 
readers  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  have 
had  unsatisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  this 
past  season.  They  will  recall  that 
I  have  always  heen  an  advocate  of 
home  mixing  of  fertilizers.  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  do  not  voice  the 
sentiment  of  a  majority  of  my  fellow 
farmers,  nevertheless  I  am  more  pro- 
nounced In  my  convictions  today 
than  ever  before,  and  my  reasons  fol- 
low: 

For  the  last  two  seasons  it  was 
very  hard,  if  not  altogether  impossi- 
ble, for  any  one  to  purchase  raw  ma- 
terials at  a  price  at  which  home  mix- 
ing could  be  done  advantageously. 
The  writer  tried  very  hard  to  con- 
tinue along  the  line  of  home  mixing 
thru  this  period  but  ran  apainst  so 
many  obstacles  that  I  yielded  to  ar- 
guments and  used  commercially 
mixed  goods,  mainly  because  I  was 
forced  to.  In  doing  this  I  took  the 
agency  for  my  locality  not  to  sell 
fertilizers  at  a  profit  to  my  fellow 
fanners,  but  to  secure  goods  for  my 
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to  1600  pounds  of  nitrate  soda  with 
it  and  side  dressed  all  my  crops.  Al- 
most immediately  I  began  to  see  re- 
sults, but  every  truck  or  market 
garden  farmer  knows  full  well  what 
he  must  pay  for  lack  of  earliness, 
and  also  vigor,  in  the  plant.  The 
vigor  in  the  plant  could  be  brought 
back,  and  was  by  this  liberal  feed- 
ing for  a  time,  but  by  the  time  this 
was  partially  accomplished  the  rainy 
season  was  upon  us,  and  one  deluge 
upon  another  prevented  the  late  use 
of  fertilizers  from  producing  much 
benefit. 

Had  the  first  application  of  fer- 
tilizer contained  soluable  plant  food 
the  crops  would  have  been  much 
more  forward  by  the  time  the  ex- 
cessively wet  weather  was  upon  us. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  too,  that 
many  of  our  vegetable  crops  are  not 
producing  a  maximum  yield  because 
of  the  lack  of  available  potash.  Fab- 
ulous prices  were  paid  for  goods  con- 
taining 2  to  4  percent  of  available 
potash  and  applied  to  those  crops 
that  most  need  it.  Now  we  are  told 
that  much  of  our  American  potash 
contained  bnrnx.  a  subslance  that  Is 
poisonous  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Had 
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Insecticide  Depi.2$  Broad  Si.  New  York  ^v^ 


These  plows  have  been  giving 
good  service  for  30  years. 
Best  material  and  workman- 
ship in  every  detail.  Guaranteed 
—defective  parts  replaced  with 
perfect  ones— or  caah  if  preferred. 
Will  do  good  work  for  many  years 
a  good  investment. 

liAMMini  plows 

PLOW  PARTS-Wt  tpecUHt*  in  Plow 
Parti  to  fit  any  «t«ndard  plow— on 
Oliver,  Syracuse  and  other  make*,  •• 
wen  aaon  Hamburg  Plow*.  Guaranteed 
fit  and  material-fit  and  wear  ■■  good 
at  In  partt  made  by  plows'  maker*. 
Prompt  delivery  from  atock.  A»k  your 
dealer  about  Hamtnirg  Plows 
or  Plow  Parts.  Write  us  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS 

HAMBUBC  PA. 
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Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRAaOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frlck 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  Write  for  price  and 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

347  W.  Main  St.,   Waynesboro,  Pa. 


AGENTS     „  re-nt  n>l*it»l>l«  •»«■*  'S^^*^  "T' 
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own  use,  and  those  members  of  our 
local  Grange  who  desired  to  buy  for 
cash,  and  to  obtain  them  at  agent's 
prices  In  car  load  lots.  Furthermore, 
we  desired  some  of  our  goods  should 
contain  some  potash,  an  ingredient 
that  was  absolutely  impossible  for  us 
to  purchase  other  than  in  mixed 
goods.  I  was  told  that  I  was  dealing 
with  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
fertilizer  manufacturing  concern  in 
the  U.  S.  We  purchased  for  cash.  As 
I  said  in  a  previous  article  I  bought 
liberally  and  paid  high  -prices  with 
the  conviction  that  It  would  pay  this 
season  to  be  liberal  In  the  use  of 
plant-food. 

When  some  of  my  earliest  crops 
were  up  and  should  have  been  grow- 
ing and  a  good,  thrifty  color.  I  no- 
ticed that  this  was  not  the  case;  In- 
stead the  young  plants  were  not 
thrifty,  but  looked  starved  for  solu- 
able nitrates. 

I  Immediately  had  a  suspicion  that 
all  was  not  right  with  that  fertilizer. 
I  sent  for  an  official  sampler  at  New 
Brunswick,  who  came  promptly,  and 
upon  analysis  It  was  found  that  both 
brands  of  this  fertilizer  were  low  In 
ammonia  content,  below  the  guaran- 
tee; and  what  ammonia  was  there 
was  of  a  very  poor  and  insoluable 
nature.  Only  a  fraction  of  one  per- 
cent was  derived  from  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  while  the  balance  was 
from  some  Insoluble  form  of  organic 
matter.  By  the  time  this  was  dis- 
covered nearly,  or  quite,  all  crops  had 
been   planted   and    fertilizer   used. 

However,  in  the  meantime  I  had 
commenced,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  re- 
pair damages.  I  purchased  addition- 
al add  phosphate,  because  that  too 
appeared  to  be  lacking.    1  took  1500 


I  adhered  to  a  policy  of  over  20  years 
standing,  that  Is  of  buying  raw  ma- 
terlals  and  compounding  them  on  the 
farm  my  foresight  would  have  been 
better. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Infer  by  what  I 
have  here  stated  is  true  in  all  cases 
where  farmers  purchase  ready  mixed 
goods,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
this:  When  a  farmer  purchases  fer- 
tllzer  ingredients  and  compounds 
them  at  home  he  knows  what  he  Is 
getting,  and  that  is  worth  many 
times  more  than  it  costs. — C.  C.  Hul- 
sart. 


REPLANTING  RHUBARB 

Last  spring  we  set  out  a  new  field 
of  rhubarb.     For  some  reason  or  oth- 
er many  hills  are  missing.     Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  roots  were  divid- 
ed Into  very  small  pieces  but  I  am 
Inclined    to    believe    that    the    roots 
were  not  set  quite  so  deeply  as  they 
should  have  been,  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  vacant  spaces  would 
cause  a  loss  during  the  next  three  or 
four  years.     Therefore,  It  Is  my  in- 
tention to  reset  the  mls.slng  hills  this 
fall,  while  the  vacant  places  can  be 
seen.     We   will   go  to  the  old   field, 
plow  out   a    few    rows  of   roots   and 
divide  them   Into   3  or  4   Instead  of 
into  8  to   10   pieces.     Then   If  these 
large  pieces  of  roots  are  set  into  the 
vacant  spaces  by  shoveling  out  deep 
holes   with   a  spade,    the   newly   set 
hills  should  make  a  fine  growth  next 
spring.— R.  W.  DeBaun^ 

Cottage  cheese  is  not  only  a  home 
dish  but  a  commercial  article  as  well. 
Properly  packed.  It  can  be  shipped 
considerable  distances  by  parcel  post. 
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Successful  Farmers 
Operate  SELDEN  Trucks 


"In-Built  Quality"  is  expressed  in  every  part  ot  Selden 
Trucks.  Flexible  construction — smooth  riding  qualities — gi- 
gantic motive  power  and  unlimited  powers  of  endurance — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  *'In-Built  Qualities"  of  Selden 
Trucks  which  have  made  them  the  choice  of  progressive  farm- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  get  your  crop  to  the  packing  house 
or  to  the  shipping  point  quickly  and  with 
the  minimum  of  injury — for  hauling  live- 
stock  with  the  least  possible  shrinkage — for 
any  kind  of  hauling  work  on  the  farm 
or  transportation  between  farm  and  city 
SELDEN  TRUCKS  have  no  superior. 
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SELDES. 


Labor  is  scarce  and  high-priced  and  seasons  uncertain. 
Critical  conditiohs  must  be  met  often  within  a  few  days  or 
even  a  few  hours.  The  possession  of  sturdy,  absolutely  re- 
liable Selden  Motor  Trucks  may  often  mean  a  profit  instead 
of  a  loss  to  you. 

Farmers  who  have  equipped  with  Selden  'Tn-Built  Quality" 
Motor  Trucks  feel  a  justifiable  security.  They  have  found 
in  these  giant  work  horses  the  equivalent  of  men  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  accomplish  extraordinary  feats  of  en- 
durance. At  harvest  and  shipping  time  they  know  they  can 
get  24  hours  of  swift,  economical  service  out  of  Selden  Trucks, 
if  necessary. 

Read  "TRANSPORTATION" — the  new  Selden  Magazine.      It  contains  -valuable 
information  on  the  operation  of  motor  trucks.      Ask  us  to  send  it  to  you  regularly.      Sent  free  of  charge. 

Ship  by  Truck— SELDEN  Truck 
iH»  2/^f  3  A>  5  ^^  Models — all  IVorm  Dri-ve. 

AUTO  OUTING  COMPANY 

21  EAST  NORTH  AVENUE,  BALTIMORE 

'Distributors  for  the  State  of  Maryland 

SELDEN  PHILADELPHIA  SALES  COMPANY 

3427-29  NORTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

<T>Utr{butors  for  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Deb-ware,  Bucks,  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Counties  in  Pennsyhanid;  and  Burlington, 
Ocean,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Atlantic,  Salem,  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  Counties  in  New  Jersey 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Factory  and  Home  Offices:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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nVE-POUin)  CANDY  FROM  TWO- 
POUITD  SUGAE 


I  think  you  can  do  it — make  five 
pounds  of  good  candy  for  Christmas 
from  two  pounds  of  sugar;  indeed 
I'm  sure  that  you  can,  for  I  have 
done  it  myself. 

Cocoanut  and  Condensed  Milk 

Candy 
First,  I'll  tell  you  how  cocqanut 
and  condensed  milk  can  be  made  in- 
to a  delectable  sweet.  Just  stir  J  lb. 
cocoanut  up  with  as  much  condensed 
or  evaporated  milk  as  will  make  it 
stick  together — the  condensed  milk 
is  the  stickiest  and  also  the  sweet- 
est, but  I  have  made  this  confection 
very  satisfactory  with  the  evaporated 
milk.  When  the  cocoanut  and  milk 
have  been  blended  together  thoroly, 
put  heaping  teaspoons  of  it  on  a 
greased  agate  pie  plate,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  a  golden 
brown. 

Stuffed  Prunes 
Steam  a  pound  of  prunes  until 
they  are  tender  but  not  soft;  take 
out  the  stones,  and  fill  the  cavities 
with  peanut  butter.  Thus  you  will 
have  a  candy  that  is  quite  nutritious 
aa  well  as  delicious.  You  can  make 
them  still  more  delicious  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  young  folks  by  rolling 
them  in  powdered  sugar.  If  you  have 
enough  of  it.  It  takes  only  a  little, 
however,  for  this  additional  sweet- 
ness. 

Carrot  and  Fruit  Center  Candy 
Carrot   makes   a    good    center   for 
candies.       Cook  the  carrots  tender, 
cut   them   Into  slices   half    an   inch 
thick,  and  boil  them  in  white  corn 
syrup  until  they  look  almost  trans- 
parent.    Then  dry  them  on  a  screen, 
and    mold    around    them    a    fondant 
made   thus:        To   IJ    tablespconfuls 
mashed  sweet  or  white  potatoes  add 
as  much  confectioner's  sugar  as  will 
make    a   smooth    paste.     Flavor    the 
fondant   with   any   flavor  liked,  and 
color  it.  if  desired,  With  a  tiny  drop 
of    any    of    the    vegetable    colorings 
made  for  this  purpose.    Then  use  the 
carrot  slices  as  centers  for  fondant 
molded  around  them.     Apple  cut  in- 
to eighths,  raisins,  nuts  and  malaga 
grapes    also    make   delicious   fillings. 
Roll  some  of  these  candies  in  shred- 
ded cocoanut  to  make  variety. 

Potato  Chocolate  Creams 

You  will  never  believe  until  you 
try  It  how  delicious  potato  fondant 
can   make  chocolate  creams.     Sweet 
potato    makes    a   cream-colered    fon- 
dant, and  white  potato  makes  as  per- 
fect   a   white    fondant    as    was   ever 
used    In    store    chocolate    creams    at 
11.50    a  pound.       Flavor   and  color 
mold  the  centers  as  desired,  let  stand 
an  hour  or  so,  than  dip  Into  melted 
unsweetened   chocolate.        I   usually 
add    a   little  paraffin   to   the   choco- 
late to  make  it  stay  firm;  1  teaspoon- 
ful  of  paraffin  to  half  a  cake  of  the 
chocolate  is  about  right.     More  will 
make    the    chocolate  coating  harder 
and   shinier    than    you   may   like    to 
have  it.     About  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  mashed   potato  per   1   lb.   confec- 
tioners' sugar  will  answer. 


shells  made  as  directed  above. 

Sea  Foam  Candy 

To  li  cups  brown  sugar  add  1 
tablespoon  vinegar  and  enough  hot 
water  to  melt  the  sugar.  Boil  with- 
out stirring  until  it  will  make  a  hard 
ball  (but  not  brittle)  in  cold  water. 
Have  ready  an  egg  white  beaten  very 
stiff,  and  add  the  hot  syrup  to  this, 
beating  constantly  and  adding  vanil- 
la flavoring  and  nut  meats,  if  de- 
sired; beat  until  the  mixture  will 
set  stiff  in  ragged  little  sea  foam 
lumps  when  dropped  on  a  buttered 
plate.  Drop  them  with  a  teaspoon. 
If  you  do  not  boil  the  syrup  enough, 
the  sea  foam  will  not  be  foamy  look- 
ing; and  if  you  boil  It  to  long  it  will 
be  sugary,  so  try  to  get  it  just  right. 

Since  moisture  will  sometimes  keep 
candy  from  hardening  as  It  should, 
one  usually  has  better  success  If  the 
candy  is  made  on  a  dry  sunshiny 
day;  however,  this  does  not  matter 
80  much  when  we  have  the  house 
warm  with  dry  heat. — Mrs.  Nina 
Wallace,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THE  BEST  TOYS 


Nut  and  Eaisin  Chocolates 
Raisins    and    chopped    nuts   mixed 
make    a   good    center    for    chocolate 


Five   Christmases   of    buying    and 
receiving  gifts  of  toys  for  three  little 
ones   have   taught   me   a   few    things- 
about  the  relative  value  of  toys.    We 
have  no  nursery  and  only  one  living- 
room,  hence  the  children,  when  in- 
doors, must  play   around  the  house, 
and  I  must  walk  over  scattered  toys 
when  they  are  having  the  very  best 
time.     Therefore,   first  for  the  chil- 
dren's own    good,    and    then    for  my 
own,  I  prefer  good  stout  toys.     The 
kiddles  car   in    all   its   variations   Is 
the  very  best  toy  I  have  found,  both 
for  Indoors  and  out.     When  treated 
like  a  horse  with  a  "barn"  to  stand 
in,  It  is  out  of  the  way.     To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  always  in  the  "barn,"  but 
having  a   "barn'    is  excellent   train- 
ing for  keeping  things  in  their  places 
I  have  found  the  tin  wagons  better 
for    the    little    folks,    as    they    pull 
easier.     The  coaster  wagon  is  better 
for    larger    children.     With    a   team 
of  kiddies  cars,  a  few  odd  pieces  of 
harness  well  equipped  with  rings  and 
easy  snaps,   and   a  wagon,  our  chil- 
dren   drive    Imaginary   miles   on    all 
the  trips  daddy  makes.      If  the  kiddie 
cars  have  horses'  heads,  so  much  the 
more  real  the  outfit.     Then  there  are 
the  bicycle  and  tricyde.     A  toy  auto 
is  rather  unsatisfactory  unless  an  ex- 
pensive ball-bearing  model  is  chosen, 
and   this  is  too  high-priced    for  the 
ordinary    pocketbook.     While    I    be- 
lieve in  giving  the  children   all  the 
pleasure  possible,  still  I  do  not  think 
the  original  purpose  of  a  toy  should 
be   lost  sight   of,   and   when   an   ex- 
travagant toy  is  purchased  the  child 
gets  a  lesson  in  extravagance. 

Blocks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
are  always  popular  with  the  chil- 
dren, for  they  can  be  used  in  a  var- 
iety of  ways. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  well-kept 
dolly  is  better  than  several  half- 
dressed  dilapidated  creatures.  Real- 
ly the  value  of  the  doll  aside  from 
the  pleasure  given  the  little  girl  lies 
in  teaching  her  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  to  make  and  care  for  its  ward- 
robe. 

As  for  the  play-house  toys,  many 
are  flimsy,  and  unless  there  is  a 
nursery  only  a  few  of  the  best  should 
be  chosen.     The  tea  party  is  always 


a  great  joy,  so  a  stout  low  table  and 
chairs  with  some  dishes,  a  pan  and 
dish  cloths  and  dish  drying  cloths, 
will  be  valuable,  because  the  dishes 
can  be  cleared  up  and  put  away, 
which  is  half  the  pleasure. 

I  found  most  mechanical  toys 
short-lived.  Tin  toys  are  an  abomin- 
ation to  me,  because  they  are  al- 
ways breaking  and  have  sharp  edges. 
Our  children  do  not  usually  like  to 
play  with  them  more  than  long  en- 
ough to  scatter  them,  and  then  there 
is  trouble  getting  them  put  back. 

For  rest  time  there  are  hooks.  I 
have  found  that  one  or  two  good 
books  that  are  respected  are  better 
than  a  dozen  halfkept  ones  which  are 
rarely  looked  at.  Then  there  are  the 
kindergarten  wooden  beads,  sewing 
cards,  etc.  Some  of  these  require 
rather  more  direction  than  the  moth- 
er has  time  for,  but  some  can  be  di- 
rected from  the  ironing  board  or  cook 
stove.  At  any  rate  all  toys  work 
better  with  a  few  suggestions  from 
mother. 

We  must   not   forget  toys  for  the 
baby.     I  don't  believe  my  oldest  boy 
ever  shook  a  rattlebox  two  minutes, 
tho  he  had  them  by  dozens,  and  rub- 
ber  toys.     A   baby   will   enjoy    any- 
thing just   so   it   is   new  and   some- 
thing to  handle.     A  spoon,  a  clothes- 
pin, two  spools  firmly  put  on  a  pen- 
cil,  anything  washable  will   answer 
as  well  as  a  raft  of  boughten  toys.   In 
these  days  when  stockings  and  shoes 
cost  to  much  we  haven't  so  much  to 
spend  on  the  children,  hence  tho  the 
toy  stores  are  a  veritable  fairyland 
of    temptation    (I    sometimes    think 
more  so   to   the   parent  than   to   the 
child),   we   must   buy  carefully   and 
wisely.  And  even  If  you  do  buy  store 
toys,  it  will  often  happen  that  when 
somebody  you  would  like  to  Impress 
well  comes  to  call,  you  are  quite  apt 
to  find  the  frqnt  porch  littered  with 
old  boards  and  boxes  and  remnants 
of  barn  trash  and  the  children  giv- 
ing evidence  of  having  a  lovely  time. 
Mrs.    Chester   Lee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  figures  and  Icttors  of  each  pat- 
tern exacily  as  prinifd  at  beginning: 
of  each  Uescripilon  or  we  will  nm  Lo 
responsible  for  correct  Illlinir  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  orderlnif 
•waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  rennsylvanla  rariner,  201  S. 
Third  Street,  I'hlladelphia,  Pa. 


ACCEPTABLE   CHRISTMAS  PRES- 
ENTS FOR   MOTHER   OR  SISTER 

1140. — This  combination  includes 
a  work  basket,  a  utility  case,  and  a 
pin  box  and  spool  holder  combined. 
The  latter  could  also  be  developed  as 
a  button  box.  The  work  basket  Is 
good  for  cretonne,  silk,  linen  or 
denim.  The  utility  case  may  bo 
made  of  cretonne,  linen,  denim  or 
crash,  but  Is  best  rubber  lined,  or 
made  of  rubberized  materials.  The 
spool  holder  may  be  of  a  silk,  can- 
vas, denim,  cretonne  or  crash.  A 
good  suggestion  for  the  work  basket, 
is  to  make  it  of  tan  linen,  embroid- 
ered In  red,  with  lining  of  red  satin 
or  sateen.  Cretonne  In  lovely  pink 
and  green  tones  would  also  make 
this  a  servicable  article.  The  basket 
sections  could  also  be  woven  of  raf- 
fia over  a  cardboard  foundation,  and 
lined  with  silk.  For  the  pin  box  the 
same  materials  would  serve  that 
could  be  used  for  the  work  box.  For 
the  utility  case  there  are  lovely  rub- 
berized silks,  and  cretonnes.  It  re- 
quires 11,4 -yard  of  36-inch  material 
for  No.  1;  l>4-yard  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  No.  2;  and  %  yard  of  24- 
inch  material  for  No.  3.  gattern 
includes  all  and  cost  10c. 


CONTENTMENT  IN  THE  GARDEN 

We  know  a  retired  farmer  and 
business  man  who  has  kept  young 
until  he  is  eighty-four  years  of  age 
by  turning  to  gardening.  He  does 
not  neglect  his  weighty  affairs,  yet 
he  has  a  small  fruit  plantation  and 
a  garden  that  are  the  wonder  of  his 
community  for  miles  around.  There- 
in he  takes  such  Joy  that  while  he 
could  live,  if  he  chose,  in  the  city, 
yet  he  stays  nearly  always  on  his 
farm  and  helps  things  grow  In  his 
bit  of  sheltered  gardenland.  How 
many  other  old  men  on  the  farm 
have  neglected  to  claim  the  oppor- 
tunity for  happiness  that  was  with- 
in so  short  a  distance  from  them.  It 
!s  the  taking  hold  of  such  opportun- 
ities that  has  kept  so  many  old  men 
young  until  the  end  of  life. 

Gardening  holds  Intense  interest 
for  many  old  people  on  the  farm.  A 
good  garden  is  a  source  of  delight 
and  joy.  There,  they  are  in  the 
saddle,  yet  may  take  time  for  life 
and  pleasure  in  living.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  the  aged  gardener 
specializes,  where  he  has  a  hobby. 
It  is  interesting,  for  instance,  to  go 
to  the  telephone  and  call  up  a  neigh- 
bor and  say,  "We  are  going  to  have 
new  potatoes  and  green  peas  for  din- 
ner today."  Naturally  the  potatoes 
and  peas  are  watched  and  there  is 
joy  and  life  in  trying  to  outdo  the 
neighbors  and  young  folks  on  the 
farm.  Truly,  the  old  man  who  seeks 
to  find  contentment  thru  working 
among  fruits  and  vegetables  not  only 
makes  himself  more  happy  and  con- 
tented, but  enriches  the  lives  of 
those  about  him. 


1894. — Ladles'  Aprons. — ^T  h  e  ae 
styles  are  nice  for  lawn,  batiste, 
wash  silk  or  crepe.  No.  1  is  made 
with  a  panel  cut  with  a  pretty  bib 
section.  No.  2  Is  In  one  piece,  with 
an  ample  pocket  and  dalnlly  bib  por- 
tion. These  aprons  are  cut  in  one- 
size  only.  It  will  require  %  yard  of 
36-inch  material  for  No.  1  and  l\i 
yard    for    No.2.     Pattern, 10c. 

DOLL  CLOTHES  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

1506. — Set  of  Short  Clothes. — 
Comprising  drawers,  underskirt,  and 
a  dress  that  may  bo  finished  in 
bishop  or  French  style.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  6  sizes  for  dolls  14,  16,  18, 
20,  22  and  24  inches  tall.  It  will  re- 
quire %  yard  for  the  drawers,  % 
yard  for  the  petticoat,  and  1  yard 
for  the  dress,  of  36-Inch  material  for 
a  24-lnch  doll.  Pattern  costs  10c.  ^ 
This  pattern  al."»o  comes  in  child  a 
sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years;  price,  10 
cents. 


1895. — Dolly's  Wardrobe. — ^T  h  i  s 
set  comprises  a  simple  one-piece 
dress,  a  waist-petticoat,  drawers  and 
a  cape.  The  pattern  Is  cut  in  5 
sizes  for  dolls  18,  20,  22,  24  and  26 
inches  In  length.  The  dress  requires 
%  yard,  the  drawers  %,  yard,  the 
cape  %  yard  of  36-Inch  material  for 
a  22-inch  size.     Pattern,  10c. 


December  13,  1919. 

2298. —  Stuffed  Menagerie. —  This 
set  comprises  a  monkey,  a  rabbit  and 
an  elephant.  Developed  in  flannel, 
or  flannelette,  and  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton, down  or  saw-dust,  these  animals 
are  the  delight  of  little  children. 
The  patterns  are  cut  in  one  size  only. 
It  will  require  one  yard  of  brown 
flannel  for  the  monkey  and  %  yard 
of  red  flannel  for  his  suit.  The  ele- 
phant requires  one  yard.  The  rab- 
bit %  yard.     Pattern,  10c. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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1902. — Baby  Doll's  Long  Clothes 
Set. — There  is  no  doll  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  doll's  mother  as  one  dress- 
ed In  baby  clothes.  The  designs  here 
shown  are  easy  to  make,  as  they  are 
cut  on  simple,  one-piece  lines.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes  for  dolls  16, 
18  and  20  Inches  tall.  It  will  re- 
quire 2%  yards  of  27-lnch  material 
for  the  dress,  1%  yard  of  24-Inch 
material  for  the  wrapper,  and  2H 
yads  of  24-inch  material  for  the  coat, 
for  an  18-lnch  doll.      Pattern,  10c. 


2896. — Underwear  for  ,Dolly. — 
These  models  comprise  envelope 
chemise,  a  petticoat  with  waist,  and 
a  night  dress  that  may  be  finished 
in  Empire  style.  The  pattern  com- 
prises all  styles  illustrated,  and  is 
cut  in  6  sizes:  for  dolls  14,  16,  18, 
20,  22  and  24  Inches  tall.  It  will 
require  2  yards  of  36-inch  material 
tor  a  doll  24  inches  long,  for  the  en- 
tire set.     Pattern.    10c. 

1897. — Pretty  Set  for  Miss  Dolly. 
This  comprises  a  smart  dress  for 
party  or  general  wear,  according  to 
the  material  selected,  and  a  pretty 
hat  In  Tam  style.  The  dress  is  made 
with  yoke  sections,  and  the  bertha 
may  be  omitted.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  5  sizes:  for  dolls  18,  20,  22,  24 
and  26  inches  tall.  The  dress  will 
require  IH  yard  of  36-lnch  material 
the  hat,  %  yard  for  a  22-lnch  size. 
Pattern,  10c. 

STUFFED  TOYS  FOR  BABIES' 
CHRISTMAS 

2937. — Stuffed  Chick  and  Duckling. 
One  may  make  these  toys  of  towel- 
ing, terry  cloth,  or  eiderdown.  The 
filling  may  be  of  sawdust,  cotton  bat- 
ting, paper  snips,  cork  or  other  sub- 
stance that  will  make  the  toy  float. 
The  Pattern  Is  In  one  size.  It  will 
require  %  yard  of  24-inch  material 
for  either  toy.     Pattern,   10c. 
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2970. — Stuffed  Roly-Poly  Doll  and 
Cat. — Here  is  a  comfortable  roly-poly 
doll  and  a  cunning  cat.  Toweling 
stuffed  with  cork  would  make  these 
models  floating  toys.  Plush,  felt, 
flannel,  outing  flannel,  drill  or  crash 
may  also  be  tised.  The  doll  could  be 
made  of  different  material  below  the 
arms.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  one 
size.  Either  style  requires  %  yard 
of    27-inch    material.      Pattern,    10c. 


Tflore  Jnan  a 
Washing  machine 

The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  not  only  disposes 
of  the  family  washing  quickly,  but  in 
addition  it  is  a  general  household  and  work- 
shop power  plant. 

Churning,  running  the  Cream  Separator  and  Grind 
Stone,  are  only  some  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  put,  and  its  unusual  per- 
formance marks  the  Multi-Motor  Washer 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Maytag 
family  of  home  laundry  utilities. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  remark- 
able labor-saving  utility  in  your  own  home. 


PhiU4*lphU, 
KanMi  City, 


Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, 
Portland    (Or«coa) 


DtSTRIBUTORS 

BALTIMORE.  MD.— Kls«    El«culc    Wr 

M.chio«  CompAor. 
BILLINGS.  MONT.— BQUac.  Hudwv.Ca. 
BOISE.  IDAHO— Str»ut  MhotaMlcCo. 
CHICAGO— rh»Fiir 

HELENA.  MOST— A.  M.  Halter  Ru4v*nC». 
NEWARK.  N.  J— Nr«irk  Flmrir.  I  Supply  Ca. 
OAKLAND.  CALIF.— CrHghto.MofiaCo. 
SALT  LAKE  CIIY— Ll«h  P<»w»r  ft  Lilht  Co. 
BAN  ANTONIO— Smkb  Bro..  IMwr.  SalaCa. 
SEATTLE— Smtl.  Hvdamt.Co. 
SPOKANE— HoUnr-MMoa  Hantaan C«. 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IOAHf>-Cc 
ft  Maclila.  Co.,  Solt  Lok.  I  nr 


The  Maytag  Household  Manual^  a 
book  of  helpful  suggestions  in  home 
economy  y  sent  without  charge  on  request. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

I>*pt.  676  NEWTON,  IOWA 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hon.  or  Cow  hldo.CairorotlMr.kin. 
with  hair  or  for  on.  and  m.k.  thrra 
tato coat. ( for  in*i>  aad  women),  rob**., 
raff,  or  ffloT..  when  ■<•  ordered.  Voar 
tfB..<a  wlH  aoot  rM  laaa  tbao  to  buy 
tbem  and  be  worth  more. 

Oar  llla.lra«o4  eatsloa  KiTe.  a  lot  of 
InrurmntiuD.  It  tell,  how  to  loke  oil 
and  rmr*  for  hide*  .  how  and  when  w. 
|i«y  the  frrlrht  both  w»>  > ;  ati.iut  s«r 
•afa  tfralaa  vraasaaon  row  and  horw 
hide,  elf  and  other  .kin«;  *i<oat  the 
fur  eood.  and  ram.  tropltlr.  we  Mil. 
laiidennr.  etc 

Then  wo  bar.  recontly  cot  oat  Ml- 
other  w.  rail  aarFasfttaakaak,  wholly 
devoted  to  faoblon  plate,  of  muff.. 
ne,-kwear  uid  other  line  fur  rarment., 
with  iiro-en  ,  al.o  tar  B.rii.li  raaad* 
olorf  OAtf  roaalr*4. 

You  fan  have  either  hook  by  .endlnffl 
Tour  t  <>rri^'t  .ddre*.  nuniinsr  who-h.  or 
both  I k»lf   \'<'t    nee.l    l...lh       A'Mrn«l" 

Tkc  Crosby  Friaian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lycll  Ave..  Rocheatcr.  N.  Y. 


SM.M 


LIGHT  YOUR  NOME 

LIRE  day-Cost  1c 

for  S  hour*.  Pore  white  60  mndle 
power  ligbt  from  common  Kero»«n«. 

SOLAR  MANTLE  UMP 

.pproved  by  povemnnent  expert. 
Beat,  fra.,  ff.M>ltne  or  rieetnrity. 
Entirely  new  Every  bonie  inter- 
«.trd  ACBNTS  MAKK  MONKY. 
Week,  free  tnul  Write  quick  nell- 
hif  plan,  territory  .nd  tral  offer. 

F44S«Ur  BMfl..  lUaMB  City.  Itaw 


UNO&R  WHAT  LUCKY  STAR  WAS    | 


yOUR  FRIENDS  BASy  I 

K'hat  4o  the  aiiei.nl  aitrolofcn  prodict  ] 
nnceniinf  Babir'i  futuf*  4igMl  ' 
..rMMlityf  ROGEBS  BABY  ZODIASCQVB.  I 
wtfli  Boby*.  nam.:  kMuti/uilr  hand  p.lal.4 
boMod :  framod  in  mabacany  and  rrrital  ilaM .  iiio  1 1 1, 1 
.how.  lb.  pradictioa  of  alKl«it  aatrolorer.  UKtirimt  U  I 
Zodiacal  Conatelbtioil  «nd«  which  baby  waa  bora.  Do- 1 
•itnsl  for  babir.  up  to  4  year,  old  SUI.  Baby'.  fd|  | 
name.  a...  exact  date  of  birth  and  ihippinf  addn 
tDCloae  purth.M  pnc.  when  ordenng  Pnre  |1,  parcel  I 
po.t  frco  Card  riving  complotodeKnptlon  frM  on  request.  I 
JOHN  L  ROGERS.  Dn<.B    I.I  I  CkMaM  8tr.«t.  Pkih.  | 
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VennsytVanta  Farmer 

The  Story  of  an  Armenian  Girl 

Showing    the   Need  of  Charity  Without  Stint;  Charity 

to  the  Uttermost 
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ione"  When  old  wln<«»  ''^'"ft.f n?"',  ¥*  , 
bloi*  there  are  many  J"'- «>•»  »  ^^f^  ?„":  ' 
•ine  will  Tellere  ion   of  and  It  woro  >»  ""i 

lea  eBort  than  e»er  before.  ..  ^^ 

SPREADERS 

MaU  theee  low  tactorr  pric#«  belo»--they  f  nn- 
OT  nSrer  .old  for  tach  •  low  ll«uie  before  and 
ttnm  «U1  again. 

wnti  Whirlwind  DSsSrlS>utor 

tore  ft  ill  to  •»«!»  'jSi  ••»'°?.Vi^A''h*i 
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O«llowi\y8rraaderto»fp«idinorelana 
with  lea*  eBort-Ieee  bor»e  and  Ban 
power—than  any  otbar  method  taamr 


In  the  peace  and  security  of  our 
homes  here  In  the  United  States  we 
have  come  to  regard- the  lot  of  the 
farm-bred  girl  as  a  pleasant  one  in- 
deed.    With   the  march  of  progress 
In    transportation    and    communica- 
tion,   which    has  ended    forever    the 
so-called  isolation  of  the  farm,  there 
is  very  little  left  for  her  to  desire. 
In    her    home    is    every    material 
comfort.     All  around  her  is  freedom, 
the    most    complete    and    satisfying 
freedom  in  the  world.     On  every  side 
there  is  abundance,  everywhere  such 
beauty   as   only   Nature   herself   can 
achieve.     She  has  health,  happiness, 
a  superfluity  of  everything  she  could 
wish,  a  security  so  complete  as  to  the 
almost  if  not  wholly  forgotten  in  the 
realization  that  it  is  her  right,  that 
it  always  has  been  hers  and  always 
will  be   hers;    and  she  receives  and 
gives  freely  of  the  love  and  affection 
which  has  made  the  American  home 
what  it  is. 

To  these  American  girls  living  in 
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AN  ARMENIAN  FARM  GIRL 

She  Is  16,  but  has  the  <ace  and 
form  of  a  woman  of  40.  In  the 
last  four  years  she  has  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  suffering  and 
misery. 
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their  happy  farm  homes  and  to  their 
mothers  and  fathers  as  well,  the 
case  of  little  Aznlr  presents  a  strange 
and  fearful  contrast.  Aznir  also 
was  a  farmer's  daughter  and  until 
she  was  twelve  years  old  she  had 
lived  as  happily  as  any  of  her  Amer- 
ican sisters  with  her  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  on  a 
fine  big  farm  near  the  town  of  Airan 
in  Turkish  Armenia. 

Aznlr  never  knew  the  real    hapl- 
ness     of     absolute     security     which 
American  farm  girls  know  so   well, 
of  course,  because  always  there  was 
present  the  haunting  fear  of  oppres- 
sive   action    against    her    people    by 
their  nominal  protectors,  but  in  re- 
ality their  unrelenting  enemies,  the 
Turks.        And    four    years    ago    the 
dreaded  fate  which  hung  always  over 
Aznlr  and  the  others  in  her  Armen- 
ian farm  home  fell  upon  them  with 
a    fury    and    a    frightfulness    which 
laid  all  the  land  in  waste  and  made 
of  all  the  future  a  time  of  torment 
and  despair. 

Today  Aznir  is  16.  In  appearance 
she  is  a  woman  of  40.  In  those  last 
four  years  she  has  lived  thru  all  the 
ages  of  torture  and  has  run  the  full 
gamut  of  human  suffering.  She  saw 
the  Turks  descend  upon  the  home 
where  she  had  passed  all  her  little 


life  and  which  she  loved  as  well  as 
American  girls  love  their  own  homes 
and  turn  her  family  and  four  hun- 
dred other  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood out  into  the  highways.  They 
were  to  be  deported,  they  were  told 
— driven  out  of  the  country,  forced 
to  leave  everything  behind  them, 
fortunate  indeed  if  they  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Their  homes  were  des- 
troyed before  their  eyes  by  their  op- 
pressors. 

On  the  long,  cruel  forced  march  of 
hundreds  of  miles  Aznir  saw  scores 
of  her  friends  and  neighbors,  her 
own  people  among  them,  struck 
down  and  killed  when  they  lagged 
behind  from  wearniness  or  failing 
strength.  Her  mother  was  slain  by 
a  Turkish  soldier  after  only  a  few 
days  on  the  road  and  the  broken 
hearted  child  and  her  little  sisters 
and  brothers  were  forced  to  push  on 
under  the  whip  of  the  guard  who 
lashed  them  until  they  sped  along  to 
the  limit  of  their  strength. 

When  the  party  reached  Baghche, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Aznlr's  home,  nearly  all  the  men,  in- 
cluding her  father  and  two  of  her 
brothers,  were  separated  from  the 
main  party,  tied  together  in  pairs 
and  then  murdered  while  the  frantic 
woman  and  children  looked  on  in 
terror. 

Once  more  the  terrible  march  was 
resumed,  this  time  for  Marash.  Even 
more  often  than  before  the  lash  fell 
upon  Aznlr  and  her  companions  as 
they  struggled  along  over  the  next 
weary  fifty  miles  and  on  every  mile 
along  the  road  were  left  pathetic, 
quivering,  broken  bodies  which  soon 
found  blessed  escape  from  oppres- 
sion in  death. 

Three  times  on  that  march  Arab 
bands  darted  down  from  the  hills 
and  carried  away  girls  and  woman  of 
the  party  to  a  fate  worse  than  death 
itself.  The  Turkish  soldiers  offered 
little  resistence  to  these  raiders,  ap- 
parently believing  themselves  well 
rid  of  some  of  their  unhappy  charges. 
Over  Aznir.  however,  they  main- 
tained a  close  protection  when  the 
Arabs  came  because  she  was  fair  to 
look  upon  and  one  of  them  at  least 
had  his  own  plans  regarding  little 
Aznlr's  future. 

From  Marash  they  went  on  to  Ain- 
tab,  losing  on  the  way  many  of  their 
number  who  were  struck  down  by 
their  guards,  fell  from  exhaustion 
and  were  left  to  die  by  the  roadside 
or  were  seized  by  the  Arab  bands 
which  followed  them  constantly. 

At  Aintab  all  the  boys  above  five 
years  were  separted  from  the  other 
exiles  and,  as  had  been  done  with 
the  men  at  Baghche.  (hey  were 
bound  together  in  pairs,  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  and  they  were 
shot.  Aznir  saw  two  of  her  little 
brothers  die  in  this  way  and  two 
days  later  her  last  brother,  a  tot  of 
three,  was  drowned  before  her  eyes 
when'  all  the  remaining  little  boys 
were  thrown  into  the  river  Euph- 
rates upon  the  arrival  of  the  exiles 
at  Nizlp. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  woman 
who  had  survived  the  rigors  of  the 
march  and  the  raids  of  the  Arabs, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
hundreds  of  them  were  tied  together 
in  pairs,  shot  or  struck  down  with 
swords  and  knives,  and  their  bodies 
cast  into  the  river. 

Aznir    saw    it    all    as    did    several 
other  of  the  more  attractive  younger 


women  and  even  in  the  revolting 
horror  of  the  dreadful  scene  she 
could  only  wonder  why  she  and  they 
had  been  spared.  Only  too  soon  was 
she  to  know  when  the  soldier  who 
had  protected  her  from  the  Arabs 
came  to  claim  her  as  his  own  as 
other  Turks  claimed  the  other  girls 
who  had  been  spared. 

For  two  months  Aznlr  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  insults  of  the  soldier 
who  had  claimed  her  and  then  was 
passed  on  to  another.  When  she 
finally  escaped  from  this  man  it  was 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
Arab  who  held  her  in  slavery  for 
three  years  and  then  sold  her  to 
another  Arab  for  a  sum  equal  to 
about  $8  in  American  money.  This 
man  must  have  treasured  Aznir  more 
than  the  price  he  paid  for  her  would 
indicate  for  he  tattooed  her  face  as 
a  means  of  identification  and  thru 
this  device  procured  her  return  to 
him  when  she  fled  and  secreted  her- 
self in  a  wfeU.  A  little  later,  how- 
ever, he  in  turn  sold  Aznir  to  a 
Turkish  soldier  whose  brutality  ex- 
ceeded even  anything  she  had  suf- 
fered before. 

It  was  while  in  this  man's  pos- 
session that  Aznir  learned  of  the 
presence  of  the  British  at  Aleppo  and 
stealing  away  in  the  night  she  fell 
In  with  other  refugees  and  eventual- 
ly found  her  way  within  the  British 
lines. 

Today  the  orphaned  Aznlr,  cen- 
turies old  in  suffering  at  16.  with 
the  face  and  figure  of  a  woman  of 
40,  is  being  scared  for  in  an  orphan- 
age maintained  by  the  Near  East  Re- 
lief. She  Is  only  one  of  more  than 
250,000  homeless,  fatherless,  mother- 
less waifs  whose  experience  has  been 
not  unlike  her  own. 

What  farm  girl  of  America  can  vis- 
ualize the  thoughts  of  poor  little 
Aznlr,  the  farm  girl  of  Armenia,  and 
her  250.000  pitiful  little  fellow  vic- 
tims of  Turkish  frightfulness  as  they 
review  In  their  minds  the  horrid 
events  of  those  tragic  four  years — 
of  the  once  happy  homes  now  gone 
forever,  of  mothers,  fathers,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  friends,  murdered  or 
enslaved;  of  their  own  frightful  suf- 
ferings; and  at  last  of  the  home  they 
have  found  In  the  orphanage  provid- 
ed for  them  by  their  -friends  in  far 
off  America. 


MANY  DISABLED  STILL  IN  ARMY 
HOSPITALS 


Altho  it  Is  a  year  since  the  sign- 
ing of   the   armistice,    about    25,000 
of    our    American   *oys    are   still    in 
hospitals    reminding    us    of    part    of 
the  price  we  paid  in  the  great  war. 
These  are  boys  who  suffered  from 
some  serious  wound  or  disease,  and 
are    courageously    pulling    thru    by 
patience  and  medical  skill.     Perhaps 
only    one-half    of    this    number   will 
ever  be  well  enough  to  take  up  life 
normally  again.     They  will  need  the 
most     thoro     vocational     retraining 
that  can  be  given,  as  they  must  learn 
from    the    beginning    to    master    the 
new  profession  compatible  with  their 
new  condition. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  Is  planning  for  these  seri- 
ously disabled  men.  Already  voca- 
tional advisers  in  hospitals  have 
talked  with  the  men.  and  given 
them  something  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  way  of  a  useful  life.  As  soon 
as  they  are  released  from  the  hospi- 
tals, they  will  be  given  training  in 
some  vocation  for  which  they  are 
fitted  and  by  which  they  can  become 
self-supporting  citizens. 


Ddceinber  13,   1919. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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Printed  stationery  gives  a  business 
air  to  the  farm. 


-Major  General  Henry  G.   Sharp.  Comman-      4. 
der  of  South  Eastern  Dept.,  1'.  S.  Army. 


r.  S.   S.      New   Mexico's-  Race   Boat  Crew  7.— The  Winner  in  the  Pony  Class  at  the  Madi- 
Practicing  for  the  Race.  son   Square   Hor^e  Show. 

2_Ponreman  Attending  Babies  while  Women      5.-The   Mo.st   Popular   Bird   in  America  about  8--^'«°"'''''"-.;*'V'^'^'''' h  "'''r^™h"  n^^^^ 
Vote  in  New  York  ri.v.                                                  this  Time  of.  Year.  at   the  White  Hon.se  when  Roosevelt  Bo>s 

Reigned. 

The    Prince   of   Wales   and    Sec'v   of   Navy      6. — I^ndon  Believes  In  Teaching  her  Children  ,.  .  .      * 

nanlels  Reviewing   Midshipmen.'  the  art    of  Housekeeping.  9.-Meeting  of  Ontnno's  F.r^t  Farmer  C  ahinet. 
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Cnrisintas 


HERE'S  the  gift  for  a 
real  he-tnan — useful, 
sensible  and  one  be  will 
appreciate.  Leadingdealers 
are  featuring  Presidents 
in  attractive  gift  packages. 

Presidents  are  made  from 
light  or  medium  Shirley- 
woven  elastic  webbing,  for 
dress  or  business  wear. 
Metal  parts  are  brass  and 
will  not  rust.    Guarantee 
band  on  each  pair.  Be  sure 
the  name— "President"— is 
on  each  buckle.  It  Stands 
for  comfort,  service  and 
satisfaction. 

President  Suspender  C: 

Skirlry,  Mau. 


PROFITS  FROM  PUREBREDS 
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COLLARS    ^ 


Unsurpassed 
for  Long  Wear 

Save  your  Tie, 
Time  and  Temper 

Hall.  Hartwell  W  Co.,  Jl/fltm,Troy,  N.  Y. 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 
Wanted 
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•i\  }Mn  In  tbe  fur  tMilueu 
I  hkvc  no  renta  to  i«r.  wU 
dlrtet     to     DMnufirtuim     vA 

can    Vkl    rou    lop    prlo«    for    all    kinds   of    furm. 

»«n<l  DM  a  Uiil   «hlpin«nt;   If  1   pl«»s«  rou.   UU 

oUicn:  If  pot.  Ull  ■»•. 

George  Sipler,  THRRtBRiixiKs.N.j 


How  many  farmers  realize  how 
profitable  the  combination  of  pure- 
bred stock  and  advertising  can  be 
made?  Most  of  us  are  looking  for 
a  way  to  make  more  money,  and  this 
combination  certainly  is  a  good  one 
for  the  purpose.  I  am  not  thinking 
so  much  of  cattle  and  horses  as  of 
swine  and  poultry  because  the  aver- 
age farmer  can  get  into  purebreds 
with  these  much  more  easily  than  is 
possible  with  the  larger  animals. 

A  purebred  sow,  in  pig,  can  be 
purchased  at  an  outlay  often  not 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  com- 
mon sow.  Her  offspring,  sold  as 
eight-weeks  pigs  for  breeding  stock, 
will  bring  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  the  pigs  out  of  the  common  sow 
for  fattening  purposes,  with  practic- 
ally no  extra  care.  Weanlings  that 
are  "Just  pigs"  have  been  selling  loc- 
ally at  five  to  eight  dollars  each, 
while  at  the  same  time,  purebreds  of 
the  same  age  sell  for  from  ten  dol- 
lars each  to  fifty  dollars  the  trio,  and 
up,  depending  upon  the  breeding. 

A   glance   at   the  stock   advertise- 
ments in  almost  any  farm  paper  will 
show  this  to  be  true.     In  view  of  the 
small  extra  expense  and  trouble-  In- 
volved, this  difference  in  price  is  cer- 
tainly worth  getting.     There  is  an- 
other point  to  be  considered,  the  man 
who  is  in  hogs  from  this  angle  does 
not  run  the  risk  of  a  slump  in  prices 
in  such   proportion  as  does  the  man 
who  is  making  pork.     Those  who  put 
a  lot  of  high-priced  grain  into  hogs 
this  past  season  can  appreciate  this, 
unless   they  were    fortunate    enough 
to  sell   their  hogs  in   August   before 
prices   fell.      It   is,   of   course,    true 
that -not   every   purebred   is   a   good 
breeding  animal,  and  such  specimens 
should  be  made  into  pork.  What  has 
been  said  of  hogs  applies  with  equal 
force  to  poultry. 

The  man  whose  chickens  are  pure- 
bred can  sell  his  eggs  for  batching 
during  the  season  for  two  or  three 
times  the  market  price,  and  dispose 
of  his  surplus  cockerels  as  breeding 
stock  at  the  same  figure.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  ordinary  good  stock;  "iancy" 
stock  brings  a  much  higher  price. 
Here  again,  there  is  a  little  extra 
expense  and  trouble  involved,  but 
the  increased  returns  make  up  for 
this  many  times  over. 

It  very  often  happens  that  there  is 
no  local  market  for  a  man's  stock. 
If  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
paper  docs  not  bring  results,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  few  lines  in  a 
good  farm  paper  will  bring  more  ord- 
ers than  can  be  filled.  It  is  usually 
the  case  that  someone  is  looking  for 
Just  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  is 
only  too  glad  to  purchase  it.  A  little 
"ad"  is  the  best  way  to  get  in  touch 
with  him. 

I  am  going  to  quote  two  instances 
from  personal  experiences  to  show 
how  advertising  pays.  We  have  a 
small,  but  select,  flock  of  Black  Min- 
orcas,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  breeding  season  last 
year  with  five  extra  cockerels.  The 
butcher  would  have  taken  them,  but 
at  a  discount  because  they  were 
black.  We  advertised  them  once.  In 
a  farn^  paper,  and  sold  them  all  to 
one  man.  The  ad  cost  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  the  cockerels  brought  a 
dollar  a  pound!  We  reteurned  a 
number  of  orders  beside,   having  no 


more  birds  to  sell,  and  received  a 
great  many  inquiries  and  orders  for 
batching  eggs. 

Last  spring  we  raised  a  number  of 
pekin  ducks,  and  during  the  summer 
decided  to  dispose  of  them.  The  folks 
around  here  are  prejudiced  against 
ducks,  and  it  would  have  been  a  hard 
matter  to  give  them  away  locally. 
The  market  was  dull,  but  an  adver- 
tisement In  a  farm  paper  reached  a 
man  several  states  away  who  sent 
his  check  for  the  whole  bunch,  at 
a  considerable  advance  above  the 
market  price. 

Of  course,  the  seller  of  purebreds 
must  be  careful  not  to  misrepresent, 
to  sell  nothing  but  good  stock,  and 
to  live  up  to  his  agreements.  Rightly 
managed,  the  business  can  be  made 
to  return  substantial  profits. — R.  L. 
Scharring-Hausen. 


[eepThe/n  £^1 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  EASTERN 
SHEEP  INDUSTRY 


The  United  Stales  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  now  engaged  in  a  systematic 
study  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
in  this  country  as  related  to  tariff 
legislation.        The   Commission   will 
conduct  hearings  in  relation  to  this 
subject   early   in   December,   supple- 
mentary to  hearings  which  have  re- 
cently been  held  in  the  range  states 
of   the   west.      Commissioner   W.    S. 
Culbertson  will  conduct  these  hear- 
ings which  will  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  hear- 
ing at  Columbus  will  be  held  on  De- 
cember 3rd  In  the  bearing  room  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  State  House  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  The  hearing  at  Chicago 
will  be  held  on  December  5th  In  the 
Stock    Yards'    Inn    beginning    at    10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

These  hearings  will  be  entirely 
public  in  character  and  will  be  open 
to  all  persons  who  care  to  attend 
them.  Those  who  are  Interested  In 
the  subject  matter  are  «»speclally  in- 
vited to  present  all  available  related 
facts  and  to  discuss  them  fully  before 
the  Commissioner. 


^    .-      Are  youi* 

^  J  horses  al- 
ways ready 
for  heavy  work,  cows 
giving  lots  of  milk  on 
the  coldest  days,  hogs 
putting  on  pork?  It 
all  depends  upon  their 
condition. 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

Will  keep  the  sys- 
tem toned  up  so  that 
feed  is  thoroughly 
digested  animals  are 
healthy  and  respond 
at  once.    Pratts  Ani- 
mal Regulator  is  used "  j 
by  successful  farmers 
and  stock-owners  the": 
world  over. 

"Your    Money   Back  If 
YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF 
BREEDING  EWES 


Experience   has  shown  that  ewes 
should  always  be  healthy,  have  good 
teeth   and   be    strong   and    vigorous. 
They     should     carry     a     moderate 
amount  of   flesh   and  it  is   essential 
that  they  be  so  cared  for  that  they 
will    not    lose    weight    during    the 
winter.        Well    fed   ewes    are    most 
likely  to  give  birth  to  strong,  vigor- 
ous lambs.     Ewes  that  are  in   good 
condition  will  be  more  liberal  milk- 
ers and   thus  better  mothers.     It  Is 
during  the  suckling  period  that  the 
greatest   demands   are  made   on   the 
ewes  and  In  order  to  have  the  ewes 
in  condition  to  stand  this  drain  on 
their  system  It   is  necessary   for  us 
to  see  to  K   that   they   are  In   good 
condition  of  flesh  prior  to  lambing. 
To  fee  sure  to  have  them  in  proper 
condition  we  must  begin  in  the  fall 
and  teed  them  properly.     This  can- 
not be   accomplished   In   Just  a   few 
days  or  even  a  month. 

While  It  Is  necessary  to  keep  the 
ewes  gaining  during  the  winter  and 
up  until  lambing  time  and  they 
should  receive  liberal  feed  during 
this  time,  yet  a  large  portion  of  their 
rations    may    be   made    up   of   cheap 


Spend 

A  cent 

before 

You 

Sliip 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Guts  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  We  need  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Thou  d«unn(  lo  thip  at  one*  can  do  (o  in  coiw 

fidpnce.    We  fuarantee  hi(h«M  price*  and  liberal 

•raorunenti.    Our  33  jrear*  experience  it  your 

protection. 

Pnon  ar*  aoannc  liifh  n(M 

iww    Th«  mran  »r»  c«i  t*l 

yvu   morm   thwa   tvm    b€kr*  t 

S>i;p  imniwluMly  or  •tmt  forii 


PlUCl. 
LIST 


FREE 


pnc«  !»!-    Act  quick  I 

KSobel.Inc 

22  West -2755  SI.    »_,,„,» 
DcpH6-Ncw^r^^^^^jU 


^\'RITE 
TODAY 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to 
The  House  That  Satisfies 

There  i»  a  certain  feeling  of  latiifaction  in 
marlteting  your  Raw  Furi  to  the  be»J  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  give  you  that  lenie  of 
gratification  that  will  surely  be  yours  when 
you  receive  our  check  for  one  hundred  cents 
on  every  dollar.  Values  based  on  unexcelled 
marlteting  conditions,  liberal  assortments, 
and  30  years  of  square  dealing. 
We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges 
and  deduct  no  commission.  Send  fcr  our 
free  price  list  and  tags. 

L.RABINOWITZ  "Vrw%*^K»* 


FREE     INFORMATION 


Lareeat  rtturni  on  T"*' 
mtall  catch  of  fur»  »• 
■re  Unnen  and  manu- 
taeturcra  of  cattlt  and 
bone  WdM  fnr  «>au, 
robca,  nut  and  mitwu 
Ladle*  run  from  ?^' 
opoeeuo.   fox.  n>o*52i!' 

drank   and  raI>WM.  T" 
Idermirt    wirK    on    «»J 
hr»1«  and  runt.  T«n  "• 
the   Wnd  of  Mr  Tou  l"*? 
Md  we  will  answer  IMllr- 


W  W.  WEAVER.  Custom  Tanocr,  Re««llB«,  Mtc«>- 
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feeds  of  little  commercial  value.  On 
most  farms  there  are  pastures,  stub- 
ble fields  and  corn  stalks  to  be  uti- 
lizeil.  IJluegrass  and  timothy  pas- 
tures may  be  grazed  much  of  thv 
time  during  the  fall,  but  it  Is  safor 
not  to  depend  on  these  as  the  only 
feeds  at  this  time.  They  should  be 
used,  but  not  as  the  sole  ration. 

When  the  ewes  are  in  thin  condi- 
tion, It  will  be  advisable  to  begin 
feL'ding  Igrain  along  with  roughage 
soon  after  the  first  of  December. 
I'nless  the  ewes  are  very  thin  in 
flosh,  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  more 
than  a  half  pound  a  head  daily  for 
ewes  weighing  150  pounds.  A  good 
ration  consists  of  equal  parts  of  oats 
and  bran  or  two  parts  of  outs,  two 
parts  bran  and  one  part  of  corn. 
Where  available,  It  may  be  econom- 
ical to  feed  one-half  to  two  pounds 
of  good  clean  corn  silage  per  ewe 
per  day  and  about  the  same  weight 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  Where  a 
good  legume,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa 
or  soybean  hay  makes  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  roughage,  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary  to  give  the 
ewes  that  are  In  good  condition  any 
grain  until  alwut  six  weeks  before 
lambing.  At  this  tiniie,  it  may  be 
well  to  feed  the  ewes  a  little  grain, 
about  one-quarter  pound  a  head  dally 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats.  In 
any  event,  in  compounding  rations 
the  farmer  must  realize  that  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  should  be  the 
watchwords  and  feed  enough  to  have 
the  ewes  gain  from  15  to  25  pounds 
each  during  the  winter. — D.  A.  Spen- 
cer. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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SUPPORTINO  A  MILLION 
UNPROHTABLE  COWS 


Few  dairymen  know  the  profits  of 
their  herds  and  fewer  know  the  prof- 
itable and  unprofitable  cows.  Al- 
most a  million  dairy  cows  In  Penn- 
sylvania produce  an  average  of  only 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  In 
most  localities  In  Pennsylvania  cows 
that  produce  no  more  than  this  are 
unprofitable. 

Extension  circular  No.  43  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  In  general  two  cows 
of  equal  size  require  the  same 
amount  of  feed  to  maintain  them  or 
to  keep  them  to  a  constant   weight. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  feed 
In  addition  to  the  maintenance  ration 
is  necessary  to  produce  milk.  Figures 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
periment Station  show  that  It  costs 
10  cents  a  day  to  maintain  a  medium 
size  cow,  10  cents  more  for  the  first 
ten  pounds  of  milk,  and  10  cents 
more  for  each  additional  ten  pounds 
In  other  words,  a  thirty-pound  cow 
would  produce  milk  at  40  cents  a 
day  while  It  would  cost  60  cents  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  milk  by 
three-cows  of  the  ten  pound  sort. 

A  cow  should  be  fed  according  to 
her  size  and  the  amount  of  milk  she 
Is  producing.  By  knowing  whether 
or  not  a  cow  responds  to  an  Increase 
In  feed  her  maximum  production  can 
be  ascertained.  Too  often  a  cow 
that  would  produce  a  large  amount 
of  milk  is  not  given  a  chance. 


Dig  out  the  barberry,  saj's  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
All  the  evidence  that  is  available  In- 
dicates that  this  plant  is  a  very  Im- 
portant factor  In  Increasing  wheat 
rust.  The  Japanese  barberry  is 
harmless  but  the  common  variety 
harbors  the  rust. 

Printed  .stationery  gives  a  business 
air  to  the  farm,  and  helps  to  make  a 
good  Impression. 


Can't 

Fool^ 


WELL  MATURED  ears  with 
deep,  heavy  kernels  give  a  good 
yield  at  shelling  time.  No  other 
kind  will.  The  crop  which  has  sufficient 
plantfood  is  the  crop  that  fills  the  bin. 
If  the  crop  lacks  plantfood  during  the 
summer  the  sheller  will  tell  the  story. 
O  The  yield  will  be  disappointing — maybe 
the  com  will  be  soft  and  won't  even  shell. 

Big  yields  require  plenty  of  available 
plantfood.  There  must  be  ammonia  for 
a  quick   start 


and  steady 
growth;  potash 
to  strengthen 
the  stalks  and 
make  big,  hea- 
vy ears;  and 
phosphoric 
acid  to  fill  and 
harden  those 
ears  as  well  as 
to  make  strong 
and  vigorous 
root  systems. 


"High  Analysis"  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One  of  Thete  Will  Fit  the  Condition*  on  Your  Farm 
The  figures  represent  percentages  of  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 

For  sandy  and  loamy  soils,  and  all  worn  soils, 
especially  where  iKe  manure  supply  is  short— 
2.10-6  2-10-4  2-12-2 

For  use  on  clay  loams  ot  otha  soil*  wbidi 
contain  plenty  of  potash  — 
2-12-0 

For  use  where  the  soil  ha*  plenty  oi  availabla 
ammonia;    where  plenty  ol  manure  is  used; 
where  legumes  are  plowed  under  — 
0-10-8        0-12-4        0-12-2        0-lC-O 


Manure  provides  some  of  the  needed 
plantfood  but  there  is  never  enough 
manure  to  go  around.  Fertilizer  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Use  enough  to  insure  a  big  yield  of 
well- filled,  mature  ears — a  crop  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  sheller.  There 
is  more  profit  in  that  kind  of  com. 

A  postcard  request  will  bring  you  our 
booklet,  "More  Plantfood  for  More 
Corn."     Every  farmer  should  have   a 

copy  of  this  lit- 
tle book;  also 
oneof  our  Auto- 
matic Formula 
Finders  which 
will  help  him 
select  the  right- 
fertilizer  for 
each  crop  that 
is  grown  on  his 
farm.  Both  are 
free  for  the 
asking.  Write 
for  them  today. 


SOIL   IMPROVEMENT    COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  A»*ociation 


CHICAGO 

1717  Lumber  Ezchainge  BuSIdlnf 


BALTIMORE 
1017  Stock  Exchsuig*  Buildiiic 


.V  IiOll>K  «  AN   TK.VM;I.  WIIKKE  .V> 
ALTOMOUlLb  t.V.\NOT  OO 

Often  In  the  deep  anows  of  winter  »n 
autxmoMIe  cannot  gvt  tbfoUKh  ttio 
drifis.  but  the  hiirae  can  travel  auy- 
wtjoro  If  hp  can  ••■•ure  (ootinit. 
There  la  Ju.nt  one  thing  will  in-iure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  inaiiir  bow  ley  or  slippery, 
and  that  la  the 


=^ 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
iiion ;  a  hur- 
ried trip  to 
the  doctor,  an  imi>i>riant  call  to  town. 
a  load  of  iir.Hlui  e  to  he  dollvere.l — 
your  home  In  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wlKe  horse  owner  will  go  to  hi.i 
hori«e  ahoer  earlv  ftnd  have  the  »afe. 
rollahle  IIKH  TIP  SIIoES  put  on  Then 
he  can  laui;h  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
Ktortn,  no  audden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharii.  atroni?  RED  TIP 
t'ALKS  ran  be  a<l.tust«il  In  20  minutes, 
and  ho  la  ready  for  the  road. 
Avoid  nubstitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
UEU  TIP 

THE   NEVEKSIIP   WORKS 
»w  Bnin»wlok,  N.  J. 


CCONOMY  FEEDER 

A  p.rfe.  t  worklut;  selr- 
f.  .il.  r  for  boK.<.  A  loo  Iti. 
jilK  pays  for  It.  Sa\ei<  on 
purchase  priee,  time,  flotir 
iipa«-e.  repairs  and  f^^ed. 
Will  feid  40  hoi:<.  Sold 
direct,  118.50.  Money  re- 
fiindtHl  If  not  Kutl-'fl'-'l. 
W'T  furtlier  Informntlitn 
B.Mr.'..i  THE  ECONOMY 
FEEDER  CO..  Itox  wo 
NfW  \Va.4Lln;;too,  O. 


Bone  Spavini 

Noraalterhowold  thee«»e.nowlamethe  \ 
bone,  or  wtLBt  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Flcmlnc'a  Spavin  and  RlnK> 
bMM  PMt*.  92.0S  a  Bottia 

1  i!iy^-aS4«Sr.r5s£i*ji^r,c"r""^ 


Writ*  r  r  rVEMMO't  VCST- 


[  POCKET  VrrcmNAKV  ADVISCJI .  1 1  u  h  K> Jl. 

I  U«»tMi  MMh  Va«^«, 
i,CHlCAao.lLA. 


|FLEMIIQBIOS.|£^ 


Clean  Cut  Business  Farmert  and  Stockmen 
•anted  a*  general  and  local  agents.  In  coun 
ties  and  townships  otter*  w*  ar«  not  no» 
represented.    Write  or  call  at  once. 

{Tht  Tir  Tim  lint  f%T  Cririint  Animal  Ll/'-i 
PARSONS  CHEMICAL  IVORKS.  /.«»<  />jrl 
Exftrimtnt  StatiaMt  Urand  L*dgi,  Uifhtgan. 


HEAVE^«^» 
.COMPOUND 


^5  HEAV^i 


n  2^  lv><  nwiif.4  to  gtn  • 

•  1   MU.i  ^uffirt.>nt  r.r«rdlBSffT 


■UNERii  HEAVE  umcri  Ra.. 


WFowKi  lia.,  rmsksrfk  Pa- 


^ 


BERKSHIRES 


Vor  Jiniiirr  rt<-liverT    both  »ei. 
li..t     akin         l...ni:J<'llow     Damj 
and  »lre<l  liy  l.vnvinlne  Truir-e     Prlren  rmhu    Slilpiwd 
on  approval      For   full    hift-iry   writ.' 

KAIIL  K.    m>KF.MA.\.       (illATZ.   PA. 


'AY  you  saw  th*  aar^tlaOTiiatit   In  P^ntTlTanta 
>Fanii«'  whan  yoa  ara  writinc  to  our  ad»arU»arfc 


Make  It  Your  Banner  Hog  Year 

T"Ui  "iTi  ri  ^••u  ti'i  li.tt(T  .-lil  port- v  pi--  K  r  i  r  il.n 
-r..r  w.M.:lit--f'.r  lu-alUi  -for  Im„-   l.ll.ts.    ii'ni-  if-: 

COLLINS'  JERSEY  RED 

The  best  pig  bred 

nesin  1020  rUht  with  lttil<  A  ymni!  boar  tor  Im- 
iitonn.!  >imr  present  HtiM-k  ur  a  yiitie  breil  *'w  lliat 
Kill  farrow  in  e.irlv  SiTini:  nuk.'  tlie  WfS.  Xow  \rarii 
lin.Mni.nt  Write  m  f"r  ratal...-  -.-..nMetim  lT-m  ^..^er 
t.)  .-..ur  ..f  tlie  «'ii«'riorllv  ot  CoMlnV   Irrvr  Hed». 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

BOX    12  MOORESTOWN.    N.   J. 


200.000   Chick*— for    1920.     Now   it   tlie   time  to   plut 

v.mr  order,    pri'-^'t   rca»"nal>le      ."*iit     and    >iifi'  il-'livon- 
guar.     t"alA.   free.     Kevntone  Ilateben.    IliclitleM.    I'a 


FOR     SALE— O.     I.     C.     P'OS.     ALSO     RABBITS. 

pu,«.ns     I  ml.,    iind    Ploer -ki      Write    f.r    pri«». 
FllA.NCI.S    S<  111  lit.         UllATZ,    PA 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Copyriahted  by  D.  APPLETON  li  CO. 
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"What!"  she  exclaimcil.  "Don't 
want  but  one  piece  of  huckleberry 
pie?  Why,  a  week  ago  you  ate  three 
and  looked  kind  o£  disappointed 
'cause  the  dish  was  empty.  What  is 
the  matter?     Are  you  sick?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Coffin."  replied  the  Rev- 
erend John.  "No.  I'm  not  sick.^^  I 
just  don't  feel  hungry,  that's  all." 

But  the  answer  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. Mr.  EUery  laughed,  changed 
the  subject,  and  wandered  out  into 
the  garden,  where  Keziah  saw  him, 
shortly  afterwards,  intently  regard- 
ing nothing  in  particular  with  a  rapt 
stare  She  watched  him  for  a  few 
moments  and  then,  with  a  puzzled 
shake  of  the  head,  returned  to  her 
work.  She  believed  that  he  was 
troubled  about  something  and  was 
herself   troubled   in   consequence. 

His  absent-mindedness  was  most 
acute  on  Sunday  evenings,  before 
prayer  meeting,  and  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  afternoon  at  Cap- 
tain Elkanah's. 

"Say.  Mr.  Ellery."  she  said,  on  one 
of  these  Sunday  evenings,  "do  you 
know,  it  seems  to  me  that  Elkanah's 
.iieals  must  go  to  your  head.  Don't 
have  any  of  his  granddad's  New  Eng- 
land rum.  do  you?  They  tell  me 
he's  got  some  of  that  down  cellar 
I  hat  he  doles  out  occasionally  to  his 
very  particular  friends.  That's  the 
common  yarn  around  town,^  tho  I 
couldn't  swear  'twas  gospel." 

The  minister  smiled  and  denied 
acquaintanceship  with  the  New  Eng- 
land beverage. 

"Humph!  Then  It  must  be  the 
other  thing.  You  ain't  in  love,  are 
you' 


The    young   man   started,   colored, 
and  was  plainly  embarrassed. 

"In  love?"  he  repeated.     "In  love, 
Mrs.   Coffin?" 

"Yes.  in  love.  Annabel  hasn  t 
landed  a  male  at  last,  has  she?  She's 
u  line  over  the  side  for  a  long  time." 
The  hearty  laugh  with  which  this 
was  received  settled  the  qiiestlon  of 
Annabel's  success.  Keziah  was  re- 
lieved. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  that."  she  said. 
"I  ain't  got  any  grudge  against  An- 
nabel,  but    neither   have   I   got   one 
against   you.      Another   man   in   that 
family   would   have  an   easy   time  in 
one  way,  he  wouldn't  have  to  do  any 
thlnkln'    for    himself — Elkanah    and 
his  daughter  would  do  all  that  was 
necessary.        So   you're  not   in  love. 
Then   I   don't   know    what    does    ail 
you.     I'll   say   this,  tho,  for  a  body 
that  ain't  In  love  you  certainly  stay 
with  the  Danielses  a  long  time.    You 
went  there  right  after  meetin'  this 
noon  and  now  It's  seven  o'clock  and 
you've  Just  got  home.    And  'twas  the 
same  last  Sunday  and  the  one  before. 
Deen  there  all  the  time,  have  you?  ' 
She  knew  he  had  not.  because  she 
had  seen  him  pass  the  parsonage,  on 
the   opposite  side   of   the   road,   two 
hours  before.     But  she  was  curious 
to   learn    what   his   reply  would   be. 
It  was  noncommittal. 

"No."  he  said  slowly.  "Not  all 
the  time.  I — er — went  for  a  short 
walk." 

Before  she  could  inquire  concern- 
ing that    walk   he   had    entered    the 
study  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 
During  the  week  which   followed 
this  particular  conversation  he  was 


more  absent-minded  than  ever.  There 
were  evenings  when  he  spoke  scarce- 
ly a  word,  but  sat  silent  in  his  chair, 
while  Keziah,  looking  up  from  her 
mending,  watched  him  and  guessed 
and  wondered.  Alter  he  had  gone 
to  his  room  for  the  night,  she  would 
hear  him  pacing  the  floor,  back  and 
forth.  She  asked  no  more  questions, 
however;  minding  her  own  business 
was  a  specialty  of  Kcziah'.s,  and  it 
was  a  rare  quality  in  Trumet. 

Sunday  was  a  cloudy,  warm  day, 
"muggy,"   so   Captain    Zcb   described 
It.      After    the    morning    service    Mr. 
Ellery,    as    usual,    went    home    with 
Captain  Daniels  and  Annabel.       Ke- 
ziah  returned   to  the  parsonage,  ate 
a  lonely  dinner,  washed  the  dishes, 
and  sat  down  to  read  a  library  book. 
She  read  for  an  hour  and  then,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  keep  her  mind  on 
the  story,  gave  it  up,  closed  the  book 
and,  rising,  walked  to  the  window. 
But  the  misty,  hot  loneliness  of  the 
afternoon,    was    neither    interesting 
nor  cheerful,  so  she  turned  away  and  - 
went  upstairs  to  her  own  room.    Her 
trunk  was  In  one  corner  of  this  room 
and  she  unlocked  it,  taking  from  a 
compartment  of  the  tray  a  rosewood 
writing  case,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  a  present  from  her  father,  who 
had  brought  It  home  from  sea  when 
she  was  a  girl. 

From  the  case  she  took  a  packet 
of  letters  and  a  daguerreotype.  The 
latter  was  the  portrait  of  a  young 
man.  In  high-collared  coat,  stock,  and 
fancy  waistcoat.  His  hair,  worn 
long  over  the  ears,  was  smooth  with 
a  shine  that  suggested  oil.  and  In  his 
shirt  front  was  a  large  pin,  which 
might  possibly  have  been  mistaken 
by  a  credulous  observer  for  a  dia- 
mond. Mrs.  Coffin  looked  at  the 
daguerreotype,  sighed,  shuddered, 
and  laid  it  aside.  Then  she  opened 
the  packet  of  letters.  Selecting  one 
from  the  top  of  the  pile,  she  read  It 
slowly.  And,  as  she  read,  she  sigh- 
ed again. 

She  did  not  hear  the  back  door  of 
the  parsonage  open  and  close  softly. 
Nor  did  she  hear  the  cautious  foot- 
steps in  the  rooms  below.  What 
aroused  her  from  her  reading  was 
her  own  name,  spoken  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

"Keziahl   Keziah,  are  you  there?" 
She   started,   sprang   up,   and   ran 
out  into  the  hall,' the  letter  still  in 
her  hand. 

"Who  Is  It?"  she  a.sked  sharply. 
"Mr.  Ellery,  is  that  you?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer.  It's  me — 
Nat.  Are  you  busy.  Keziah?  I 
want  to  see  you  for  a  minute." 

The  housekeeper  hurriedly  thrust 
the  letter  Into  her  waist. 

"I'll  be  right  down,  Nat,"  she 
answered.      "I'm   comin*." 

He  was  in  the  sitting  room  when 
she  entered.  He  was  wearing  his 
Sunday  suit  of  blue  and  his  soft  felt 
hat  was  on  the  center  table.  She 
held  out  her  hand  and  be  shook  it 
heartily. 

"Well!"  she  observed,  smiling.  "I 
declare  if  I  don't  believe  you've  got 
the  tiptoe  habit.  This  is  the  second 
time  you've  sneaked  Into  the  house 
and  scared  me  'most  to  death.  I 
asked  you  before  If  you  wa'nt  asham- 
ed of  yourself  and  now  I  ask  it 
again." 


Before  he  could  reply  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  face. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked.  'What 
is  the  matter?  Is  anybody  sick?  Is 
your   father " 

"No,  he's  all  right.  That  is,  he's 
as  well  as  he  has  been  lately,  tho 
that  isn't  sayin'  much." 

"Is  Grace " 

"No.  she's  all  right;  too.  I  guess. 
Been  sort  of  quiet  and  sorrowful  for 
the  last  few  weeks — or  I've  seemed 
to  notice  that  she  has — but  I  cal'late 
It's  nothin'  serious.  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  the  .same  tiling  that's 
troublin*  her  is  what  ails  me." 

"But  what  is  it?  Why  don't  you 
tell  me?" 

"I'm  goin*  to  tell  you,  Keziah. 
That's  what  I  come  here  for.    I " 

"Sit      down,      can't      you?      Don't 


stand  up  there  like  a  lighthouse, 
shuttin*  out  the  whole  broadside  of 
the  room.  You  are  the  biggest 
thing!" 

Captain  Hammond  selected  the 
most  substantial  chair  in  the  apart- 
ment and  sat  down  upon  it.  He 
looked  at  his  friend  and  shook  his 
head. 

"No  use,  Keziah,"  ho  said.  "If  I 
was  as  deep  down  in  tlie  iilues  as 
the  bottom  of  the  Whale  Deep. a  look 
at  that  face  of  yours  would  pull  me 
to  the  top  again.  You're  a  good 
woman!" 

"Thanks!        When    I    have    spare 
time  on  my  hands  I'll  practice  tryin' 
-to   believe   that.        But   what    is   the 
trouble.  Nat?       Out  with  it." 

"Well,  Keziah,  It's  trouble  enough 
Dad   and   I   have  had   a  fallin'   out." 
Mrs.     Coffin's     mouth     and     eyes 
opened. 

"What?"  she  cried,  In  utter  aston- 
ishnient. 

"Yes.  It's  true.  We  had  what 
was  next  door  to  a  real  quarrel  after 
dinner  to-day.  It  would  have  been 
a  real  one  if  I  hadn't  walked  off  and 
left  him.  He's  as  set  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and 
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keel  over   where  he  stood. 

"  'Why  can't  you?'  he  kept  sayin'. 
"But  why  can't  you?  Ain't  she  a 
girl  anyone  would  be  proud  to  have 
for  a  wife?'  'Course  there  was  no 
answer  to  that  but  yes.  Then  back 
he  comes  again  with  'Then  why  can't 
you?'  At  last,  l)oin'  frightened,  as 
I  said,  that  he  might  have  anoihtr 
shock  or  somethin'  1  said  I'd  think  it 
over  and  come  away  and  left  him. 
And  I  come  straight  to  you.  Keziah  • 
what  shall  I  do?  What  can  you  ^ily 
to  help  me?" 

Keziah  was  silent.  She  was  look- 
ing, not  at  her  companion,  but  ;*! 
the  carpet  center  of  one  of  the  braid- 
ed rugs  on  the  floor.  Her  face  was 
very  grave  and  the  lines  about  her 
mouth  seemed  to  deepen.  Her  hands, 
clasped  in  her  lap.  tightened  one  up- 
on the  other.  But  her  voice  w.;3 
calm  when,  at  last,  she  spoke. 

"Nat."  she  said,  "there's  only  one 

thing   I   can   say.      And    that's   what 

your  father  said:      Why  can't  you?" 

The  captain  sprang  from  his  chair. 

"What?"    he    cried    incredulously. 

"What  are  you  sayin'?" 

"Just  what  your  father  said.  Nat. 
Why  can't  you  marry  Grace?  She's 
a  dear,  good  girl  and 


"And  your  foundations  ain't  given 
to  slippln'  much.  Nat  Hammond, 
I'm  surprised  at  you!  What  was  it 
all  about?      Religion?" 

"No,  not  a  silver  of  religion  in  It. 
If  'twas  that,  I  could  dodge,  or  haul 
down  my  colors,  if  I  had  to.  But 
it's  somethin'  worse,  enough  sight 
worse.  Somethin'  I  can't  do — even 
for  dad — and  won't  either.  Keziah, 
hes  dead  set  on  my  niarryin'  Grace. 
Says  If  1  don't  he'll  know  that  I  don't 
really  care  a  tin  nickel  for  him,  or 
for  his  wishes,  or  what  becomes  of 
the  girl  after  he's  gone." 
"Nat!" 

"It's  a  fact.  You  see.  dad  real- 
izes, better'n  I  thought  he  did,  that 
his  health  is  pretty  shaky  and  that 
he  is  likely  to  founder  'most  any 
time.  He  says  that  dont  worry 
him;  if  he  knew  Grace  and  I  were 
provided  for  he'd  slip  his  cable  with 
a  clean  manifest.  But  the  dream  of 
his  life,  he  says,  has  been  that  we 
should  marry.  And  he  wants  to  see 
it  done." 

Keziah  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  said  slowly: 

"And  Grace  herself?  How  does 
she  feel  about  it?  Has  he  spoken 
to  her?" 

"I  don't  know.     I  guess  likely  he 
has.     Perhaps  that's  why  she's  been 
so    sort    of     mournful     lately.      But 
never  mind  whether  he  has  or  not; 
I  won't  do  it  and  I  told  him  so.    He 
got  red  hot  in  a  jiffy.    I  was  ungrate- 
ful   and    stubborn    and    all    sorts   of 
things.     And    I.    bein'    a    Hammond, 
with   some   of    the    Hammond    balk- 
Iness  in  me,  I  set  my  foot  down  as 
hard  as  his.     And  we  had  it  until — 
until — well,  until  I  saw  him  stagger 
and   tremble  so  that  I  actually  got 
scared    and    feared    he    was    goin'    to 


"That  be — keclliauled!  Keziah, 
Coffin,  you  sit  there  and  ask  me  why 
I  can't  marry  her!      You  do-" 

"Yes,  Nat." 

"Keziah,  you're  crazy!  Don't  ta"ik 
to  me  like  that.  We're  not  jokin' 
now.  You  know  why  I  can't  marry 
her,  nor  anyone  else  In  this  round 
world    but    you." 

"Nat,   I  can't  marry  you." 

"I  know.  I  know.  You're  always 
sayin'  that.  But  you  don't  mean  it. 
You  can't  mean  it.  Why.  you  and 
me  have  been  picked  out  for  each 
other  by  the  Almighty,  Keziah.  I 
swear  I  believe  just  that.  We  went 
together  when  we  were  boy  ami  girl, 
to  parties  and  such.  We  was  prom- 
ised when  I  first  went  to  sea.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  fool  row  we 
had — and  'twas  all  my  fault  and  I 
know  it —  you  never  would  have  Itt 
that  da — that  miserable  Anse  Coffin 
come  near  you.  And  when  'twas  too 
late  and  you'd  married  him,  the 
mean,  drunken,  cruel- 


"Hush.  Nat!   hush!  Stop  It!" 
"He  was.   and   you   know   he  was. 
Y'es,  and  worse  besides.      Runnin'  off 
and  leavin'  a  wife  like  you  to — Oh. 
my  God!  when  I  think  I  might  have 
been   your   husband   to  look  out   for 
you  and  take  care  of  you!      That  y<jj 
might  have  been  with  me  on   board 
my  ships.     That,  when  I  come  down 
the   companion   on    stormy    night^    I 
might  have  found  you  there  to  com- 
fort me  and —  O  Keziah!    we  aren't 
young  any  more.     What's  the  use  cf 
foolin'?     I   want  you.     I'm  goin'  to 
have   you.      Coffin   is  dead   these   ten 
years.      When  I  heard  he  was  drown- 
ed off  there  in  Singapore,  all  1  could 
say 'was:     'Serve  him  right!'     And  I 
say  it   now.     Say    yes,   and    let's   he 
happy.     Do!" 
"I  can't.  Nat." 

"Why  not?  For  Heaven  sake*! 
why  not?  D<m't  you  care  for  me? 
You've  let  me  think — well,  at  any 
rate,  I  have  thought  you  did.  You 
used  to.     Don't  you?" 

"Nat.  I — I  care  for  you  more  than 
anybody  else  on  earth.  But  I  can't 
marry  you.  Oh.  don't  keep  askln'  it! 
Please  don't.  I  can't  marry  you,  Nat. 
No!" 

"Well,  not  now,  maybe.  Not  thi« 
month,  or  even   this  year,   perhar«. 

but  some  day " 

"No.      Nat.        You      must      listen. 

There's  no  use  of  this  goin'  on  ar.y 

longer.  I  mean  it.  I  can't  marry  you" 

"You  won't,  you  mean." 

"Well,    if    you    wish    to    think    po. 

Then  I  won't.' 
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"But  by  and  by- 


"No,  not  by  and  by.  Never,  Nat. 
Never." 

He  drcr.'  his  band  across  his  fore- 
head. 

"Never!"    he    repeated,    more    to 
himself  than  to  her. 
"Never.     Yes.  Nat." 
"Then,  by  the  everlastln'!    I'll  do 

comet  bin' " 

"No,  no,  you  won't.  Nat  Ham- 
mond. I  know  you.  You're  a  great 
big,  brave-hearted,  sensible  man. 
You  won't  be  foolish.  You'll  do — 
yes,  I  think  you'd  better  do  just  what 
your  father  asks  you  to  do.  Marry 
Grace,  If  she  wants  you  and  will 
have  you.  She'll  make  you  a  good 
wife;  you'll  learn  to  care  for  her, 
and  I  know  she'll  have  the  best  hus- 
band that  a  girl  could  hope  for.  And 
you   and   I   will   be   friends.   Just  as 

we've  always  been,  and " 

"Keziah,  stop  that!  Stop  it.  do 
you  hear!  I  don't  want  to  listen  to 
such  stuff.  I  tell  you  I'm  past  soft 
soap,  and  I  didn't  think  you'd  give 
It  to  me." 
"Nat!" 

"Oh.  yes,  'Nat'!  A  lot  you  care  for 
'Nat'!  Not  a  reason  on  God's  foot- 
stool why  you  won't  have  me — ex^ 
cept  one.  and  that  one  that  you  don't 
want  me." 

"Please,  Nat!  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve this  Is  you.  This  trouble  with 
your  father  has  upset  you.  You 
don't   mean   what   you   say.     You're 

not  talkin'  like  yourself  and " 

"Stop  It,  I  tell  you.  I  don't  feel 
like  myself.  I  banked  on  you  Ke- 
ziah. I've  lived  for  you.  And  now 
—  O  Keziah.  take  It  back!  Give  me 
a  little  hoi)€,  just  enough  to  keep 
my  head  above  water."  ^ 

"I'd  like  to,  Nat.  I  only  wish  I 
could.  But  'twouldn't  be  any  use. 
I  can't   do  It." 

He  snatched  his  hat  from  the  table 
and  strode  to  the  door.  Turning,  he 
looked   at  her. 

"All  right,"  he  said  chokingly. 
"All  right.      Good-by." 

His  steps  sounded  on  the  oilcloth 
of  the  kitchen.  Then  the  back  door 
slamned.     He  was  gone. 

Keziah  started,  as  if  the  slam  of 
the  door  had  been  an  electric  shock. 
During  the  Interview  she  had  been 
pale  and  grave  but  outwardly  calm. 
Now  she  sank  wearily  down  In  the 
chair  from  which  she  had  risen  and 
her  head  dropped  forward  upon  her 
arms  on  the  table.  The  letter  she 
had  been  reading  before  Captain 
Nat's  arrival  fell  from  her  waist  to 
the  floor  and  lay  there.  Its  badly 
spelled  and  blotted  lines  showing 
black  and  fateful  against  the  white 
paper.  And  she  cried,  tears  of  utter 
loneliness  and   desplr. 

The  clouds  thickened  as  the  after- 
noon passed.  The  shadows  in  the 
lonely  sitting  room  deepened.  There 
came  a  knock  at  the  dining-room 
door. 

Keziah    sprang    from    her    chair, 
smoothed  her  hair,  hastily  wiped  her 
eyes,    picked    up    the    dropped    letter 
,  and  went  to  admit  the  visitor,  who- 
ever he  or  she  might  be.     She  was 
glad  of  the  shadows,  they  prevented 
her  face  from  being  seen  too  plainly. 
"Good  afternoon."  she  said,  open- 
ing the  door.     "Oh!  It's  you,  is  it?" 
"Yes,"    admitted    Ablshal    Pepper, 
standing  on  the  stone  step,  and  shift- 
ing  uneasily    from    one    foot    to   thb 
other.      "Yes.    Keziah.   It's — it's  me, 
thank  you." 

"Don't  mention  It.  Well,  is  Lav- 
Iny  with  you?" 

"No — o,  she  ain't.  She — she  did- 
n't come." 

"Hum!  Did  she  know  you  was 
eomln'?" 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Build  with  Concrete 


Atlas  Cement  offers  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  farm  improvement,  increased  production 
and  economical  upkeep,  and  the  building  of  everything  from  small  concrete  construction  to 
the  largest  bam  is  fully  described  in  our  ^f^^  books  "Concrete  on  the  Farm"  and  "Con- 
crete on  the  Farm  in  Cold  Weather."  Fill  out  \V^  and  send  the  coupon  to  our  nearest  office. 


Keep  Stock  Contented 

It  is  an  established  fact  that 
contented  cows  thrive  better 
and  give  more  and  richer  milk. 
Contentment  comes  with  bet- 
ter and  more  sanitary  housing 
conditions.  A  concrete  dairy 
bam  is  easily  kept  clean,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  sum> 
mer  and  its  first  cost  is  the  last 
cost — no  upkeep;  no  repairs. 
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Keep  Them  Healthy 

Give  them  clean,  cool  water 
from  a  sanitary  concrete 
trough.  Such  a  trough  is  per- 
manent, is  easily  cleaned  and 
needs  no  repairs.  It  helps  to 
assure  healthier  cows,  cleaner 
milk  and  greater  profits.  You 
can  easily  build  your  own 
with   spare-time  fann   labor. 


"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured'* 

The  Atlas   Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK     Boston     Philadelphia    Savannah    Dayton     Minneapolis     Des  Moinpi     St.  Louis    CHICAGO 


The  AtLw  PottUnd  Cement  Company 

(address  th*  Atla*  Office  nearest  you) 
Pleane  send  me  a  copy  of  "Conrrete  on  the  Parm" 
and  "Concrete  on  the  Farm  in  Cold  Waathsr."  with- 
out cost  or  obltgation. 
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CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE   DEALERS'  PRICE 


Writ*  for    full    particular! 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

Sth  &  Columbia   A**.,   PHILA.,  PA. 
Eatablimhed  I8«3 


Railway    Mail    Clerk    Examination 

Siion.  I'rrrare  for  thU.  Al»o  Kural  r«rri»r,  Cui- 
ti-nrw.  Iritemsl  Itrvenuft.  TVitartniental  an<I  other  fl- 
imin»tl.>n»     Kree   bc.klet   OM.      I-ATTEKSON    ilVlt. 


An  interesting  160  Page  Book  on 

Raw  Furs  and 
Trapping  Free  of  Cost 

to  the  first  Five  Thousand  Trappers  and  Fur 
Shippers  who  write  for  it 
Our  Fur  Price  List  and  Market  Reports  will  also 
be  mailed  free.on  request.    Send  your  name  and 
address  today  to  Dept.   F 

LEWIS  BAER  &  CO..Inc  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Oldest  Raw  Fur  Hotue 


EttaUUiol  60  Yean 


till  in  thi>  Coupon,  cut  ii  out  and  mail  today. 

Without  obligation  lend  me  B.\F,R-FACTSiBd  all  your  pricclittsand  market  rrporti 

Name— .       . R-  F.  D Boa 

Pott  Office. A»te 


HAMPSHIRES 

A),  a -en.  S;r.)n«-  «nj  rljormu  utoclt.  When  yoa  Imy 
ji.u  want  tl..-  iie<t.  d'.n't  >)ii'  Then  write  u».  In- 
■il*»^i..il  Invited.  itiISS  B.  WITMER.  LAin-ETKIl. 
I'.V.  Mfminr  Lane.  Hampshire  lire«<lera'  C'o-oi«raUTO 
Auuolalluu. 


HAY 


H  W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.       HI  W.  a  St.  Nh  Tat      H 

a  ar«  tht  larnat  liaodlan  ot  eonunluloo   bar       tk 

"  In    ireater   .Ne»   Tori;    if  Tou    hare   hay   to      rj 

Y  (BapoM    of    eonunanlcsu    irllh    then Y 

HAY       :='  H 


Say  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  Penn.-^ylvania  I'anner  when  writing  to  our  advertisers 


2ft— eio 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Dec.  «,  1919. 
The  aupplies  o(  poUtoes  are  much 
lighter  than  tihey  were  a  weeW  aRO,  and  there 
IS  a  fimier  feeling  with  prices  somewhat 
hitrher  and  ah«winK  »  still  higher  tendeacy. 
Pensylvania   potatoes   sold   today    from   *'-.75 

ta.do  per  cwt.,  with  Maine  stock  at  $2.70 
2.90  and  New  York  state  stock  mostly 
»2.70@2.«O  with  *omo  Red  Skins  at  ♦'JoO. 
Tho  Delaware  and  Maryland  Hoosn-rs  show 
%  Bhary  advance  as  they  are  selling  from 
12  25(a2j50  per  cwt.  The  potatoes  hauled 
in  by  "the  nearby  farmers  are  firmer  at  most 
ly   90(S:»110  per   %    basket. 

Bweet  potatoe«  are  in  moderate  supply  end 
the  market  is  a  trifle  higher  than  it  was  last 
week  with  No.  1  Maryland  and  Delaware 
hampers  selline  at  $l.»a((i  1.90  for  tho  No. 
Is  with  the  No|  28  at  $l.Ul(.i  1.40.  The 
Kastern  Shore  barreled  stock  i»  in  light  aup- 
l»ly  and  firm  with  No.  Is  at  »4.25Ca4.75  i>er 
kiirel  and  No.  2«  at  $2.50(^3.00.  Nearby 
New  Jersey  aweet  poUtoes  remain  practic- 
ally uiich«nged  at  ■$1.15®  l.«0  T)er  H  basket, 
with  the  outside  prices  being  obtained  for 
fancy  houao  sweets  only.  Southern  yame 
and  haymans  continue  in  light  »upp>il  and 
the  market  is  firmer  at  ♦4.6a(a4.75  per 
barrel. 

VageUbtos 
A<  wa*  noted  in  these  columns  last  week 
pmclioally  the  only  vegetables  boiog  sup- 
plied by  our  nearby  Pennsylvania  and  >ew 
Jersey  farmera  are  the  roots  atock  aucli  as 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  turnips  besidea 
•  few  hot-'house  tomatoea  and  mushrooms  and 
celery.  These  nearby  vegertahrles  are  in  ac- 
tive demand  at  alwut  the  following  prices: 
beets  «2fti2.50  per  barrel;  do.,  per  bunch 
a  to  oi.  Carrots  per  barrel  #2.5o«.  3.25;  per 
bunoh  2H4«4c.  Parsnips  per  barrel,  f-.i3 
6114.00;  white  turnipa  25(<i  50c  per  H  bas- 
ket yellow  turnipa  or  ruubagas  6l>(rt  90o 
oer  S  basket;  Yellow  Aberline  turnip*  23 
to 40c  per  H  basket.  Pennsylvania  celery 
66  10c  per  sUlk.  Hothouse  tomatoes  are 
in  light  aupply  and  higher.  No-  1  ;.'*"« 'Sg 
from  2ifri  32  Vic  per  tb.;  with  No.  2  a  at  20 
Q/Oic  Mushrooma  show  practically  no 
ebange  in  price  but  there  is  a  wide  range  in 
QMlity  beat  bringing  from  %\AJ(ii  2_2.>  per 
No  3  basket  with  the  poorer  grades  down  to 
•  125(01150  per  basket.  Hothouse  radishea 
continue  acarce  and  rule  firm  at  4(a4Vkc  per 
bunch.  ,  - 

With    thia     small     assortment     of    nearby 
T««eUbles,  the  dealers  are  looking  to  distant 
aoutbem   points    foe    tHeir    supplies    to    meet 
the   market    requirMnenis.     There   were   four 
can   o4    Norfolk    spinaoh   and    three    cars   of 
Norfolk     kale     here     this     morning    and     the 
•pinach    eald    from    »2.50@425    per    barre  , 
and     the     kale     from     $2  (ft  3.15     per     barrel. 
Baans,   peppers,   egg  pUnU,   lettuce,   romaine, 
are  coming   from   Florida  and  aellinit  aa   fol- 
lows:     Beans.    «1.50fe  4    aa    to   quality;    pep- 
Ders   $2.50'<i4   as   to   quaflity;    egg  plants  fw 
a4   per  crate;   lettuce   »1.75(ff3.7o  per  ham- 
^;   romaine  »2  50(<»3  50  per  hami^r.  There 
was   •iso    a    car    of    lettuce   from    California 
here    this    morning    which    sold    at    $5.2.5   per 
bo».     New  York  atate  ia  atill  ahipping  aome 
cabbage,     celery,     brussel    aprouU.     Cabbage 
ia   selling   at    a    higher  price   than    It    did   a 
week  ago  as  aales  are  now  ranging  from  »05 
(8  75  per  ton.     Celery  is  adao  higher  ranging 
from    Mf'(6  50    per    crste.     Brussel    apnxjt* 
are    more    plentiful    thsn    they    were   a    weeK 
ago  and  are  from  SiVi  .5c  per  quart  olwer  with 
pjicea  now*  ranging  from    15<<i  18   per  quart. 


Ems 

eince  our  la&t  week's  report  there  has 
been  several  advances  in  the  egg  market, 
prices  going  up  a  little  almost  every  day  un- 
til at  the  close  of  last  week  nearby  current 
receipts  were  bringing  86c,  and  nearby  firsts 
88c,  with  western  eggs  rangin«r  from  83&ii 
88e  per  dozen.  Today,  however,  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  market  and  prices  felfl  off 
2c  per  dozen  on  all  grades  of  eggs,  so  that 
at  this  vnriting,  the  prices  «re  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania  and  other  nearby  current  re- 
ceipta  84c;  firsts,  86c;  western  firsts,  81 
^84c;  western  extra  firsts  «6c. 
Babbits 

The  supplies  of  rabbits  arc  much  heavier 
<hen  thev  were  last  week,  and  price*  are 
ouito  a  li'tUe  lower.  Tho  cottontaula  are  now 
Belling  at  from  50eii(i5c  per  pair  and  the 
large  western  Jack  rabbila  bring  from  $1.00 
^'1.25  per  pair. 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 

Lancaster.  Pa.,  Deo.  8,  1916. 
Business  in  the  produce  miirkets  here  was 
brisk  todav  with  an  unusual  number  of  fa.nn- 
era  attending  the  curb  active.  Night  market- 
ing has  been  resumed  on  an  extensive  scale 
following  the  installation  of  a  new  toigh- 
itowered  ilighting  system  by  the  City.  Prices 
were  Bli'.i(ly  todav  with  the  exception  of 
eggs  which  jumped  to  85  cents  per  dozen 
early  and  then  ifftll  back  fivo  cenU  to  last 
week's   rate.  t.    .^        „t:r 

Butter  and  Egga.-^Creamery    butter,    75(V' 
80c    per   tb. ;    country    butter,    7'0('i  HOc    lb.; 
egga.    80(o85o    doi. ;    duck    eggs,    90c;    goose 
eggs,  10c  each.  '  .n^o  n- 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $2.f3-2.2>i 
each;  dressed  young  chickens,  $l.aOC<i)2.00 
each;   no  live  fowls  o(Terid.  ^ 

Vegetables. — Cauliflower,  25.(o  30  head; 
lettuce,  20(a  30c  Jiead;  spinach,  20c  %  pk.; 
turnipa,  20c:  H  pk. ;  green  peppers,  3c  each; 
poUtoes,  25(S30o  H  pk. ;  do.,  $1.6.j(.>  1.75 
bu.;  sweet  potatoes,  35c  V4  pk.;  cabbage, 
«f.i  10c  head;  Jima  beam,  20o  qt.;  oyster 
plant,    10c    bunch.  ,  .,        ,  _ 

Kruit. — ..\i>ple8,  35(5  50o  Vt  pk.;  peara, 
20('i  25c    H    pk. 

Orain  Market.— Wheat,  $2.20  per  bu.; 
rye,  $1.60;  corn  $1.0.-.;  oats,  75c;  timothy 
hay,  $28  per  ton;  mixed  hay.  $26;  wheal 
Straw,  $11;  oat  straw,   $10. 


fair  to  good  7V4f<i9>/2c;  do.,  common  to  fair, 
$16.50;  heavy,  $8. 50(;.  12.5(1;  Tennessee, 
choice.  $16(<i  17.50;  other  southern,  *9(!!  13. 
Kheep  and  Lambs.— There  was  a  fair  de- 
mand (or  Rheep  of  fine  quality  and  values 
were  steadily  maintained  under  moderate 
suppliM.  Offerings  of  lambs  of  fine  quality 
were  light  and  the  market  ruled  firm  and 
higher  with  a  good  demand.  Sheared  s.heep, 
wethers,  extra.  $10.50(.ill ;  good  to  choice, 
$9(,ilO;  medium.  $7.5(>@'8.50;  common,  $4 
.(,11.5.50;  ewes,  fat,  heavy,  $7.50Ca8.25;  spring 
lambK.  choice,  $16. 5(>(<i  10.75 ;  medium,  $14 
(a  15.50;    cuills    and    common,    $ll(<i  12.o0. 

Hogs  — The  market  ruled  steady  under 
moderate  oflferings  and  a  fair  demand  for 
fine  8to«k.  yuotations  for  best  western. 
$16.50;    nearby,   good,    $14  75(<i' lo.25 

City  Dressed  Stock. — OITerings  of  "teers. 
heifers  and  cows  were  ample  for  the  limited 
renuiri-ments  of  tho  trade  and  prices  ruled 
iu  buyers'  favor.  Ve.il,  sheep  and  lambs 
were  in  good  request  and  higher  under  light 
offerings.  Hogs  were  dull  and  easier.  Steers, 
20"/ 20c;  heifers.  15(a>20c;  cows,  13M18c; 
calves,  city  dressed,  choice,  20frt'30c;  country 
dressed.  25<W27c;  sheep,  12i(ija0c;  Jambs, 
spring,    26(!i28c;    hogs.    22c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Lancaster.  Pa..  Dec.  8. — Cattle. — Receipts, 
aSlO  head,  against  4645.  many  western  ship- 
ments being  delayed;  market  steady^:  prices 
unchanged;  good  to  choice  stei-rs,  $13.75('i) 
15  75;  fair  to  good  steers.  $13fft  13.50;  me- 
dium to  fair  steers.  .$12  "i  12.75 ;  smooth  and 
fat  ImJls,  $10C<ill;  medium  »<•  .K"*" -""''*• 
$9(11  10;  common  to  medium  bulls,  $«.50(<ii 
11-  good  to  choice  cows,  $S>(<i  10.50;  fair  to 
good  cows.  «Tf»8.75;  common  to  medium 
cows  $4.50.(<;$5.50;  stock  bulls,  $7.50  fa' 
9,-)o'  good  to  prime  calves,  $19(320;  me- 
dium to  good  calves.  $16.50(<2l8;  common 
<o  medium  calves,  $13(iil4;  b^t  gradea 
oxen  $10(<i  12.50;  ordinary  grades,  $6.50i((i' 
9-  best  feeder  steers,  $12i(S  13.50;  common 
to  medium  feeders,  $8.50(ii'10;  best  stock 
ateers,  $106(11.50;  common  to  medium 
Blockers.       $6  ■-'.if"  ♦t.50.  Hogs. — Receipts, 

1040    head;    market    active;    prices    steady; 

food   to    prime,    $15(?i  16;    "light    to    medium. 
13. 75(.A  14.50:     roughs.     $13(il  13.50;     stags 
to  sows,   $11@12. 


December  13,  1919. 

not  hesitate  to  shade  values  dn  order  to 
effect,  sales,  our  quotations  at  the  moment 
being  somewhat  nominal.  Ryo  straw  selling 
at  the  close  at  $15,  and  in  fair  demand. 
Oat  straw  steady.  Wheat  straw  selling  from 
boat   at   $13. 

Hay. — No.  1  largo  bales,  $35  ton.  No.  2. 
$33  ton:  No.  3.  $31;  shipping,  $27(329  ton. 
Fancy  light  cloiver  mixed,  $33  ton.  Clover, 
No.    1,   mixed,   $31. 

Straw. — Per  ton,  No.  1  rye,  $15;  No.  1, 
oat.    $15. 

Wheat. — No.   a  red,    $2.37%. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $1.72%;  No.  3,  yel- 
low,  i$1.62%. 

Oats. — ^No.  C  white,  eSVic;  No.  3  white, 
87c. 

Rye. — Export,    81.78%. 

Buckwheat. — Mklling,  $3.10  per  100- 
pounds. 

k 

FITISBURQU   HAY   AND   GRAIN 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Dec.   8,    1919. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  $31.50(1132;  No.  2, 
$29(3)30;  No.  3,  $25i(§;26;  No.  1  light  mixed, 
^30 (a  30.50;  No.  1  oaover  mixed,  $32  (a  32.50. 
New  No.  2  duver  mixed.  $25(ri28. 

Straw. — Keccipta  are  beginning  to  run  ex- 
•tremely  light  while  the  demand  is  getting 
better  but  not  urgent.  Market  looking  higher. 

No.  1  oat,  $14>(a  14.50;  No.  1  wheat,  $13('i 
14;  No.  2,  $11.75  (<jl2.S5;  No.  1  rye,  $14.50 
@1S. 

Kar  Corn. — ^Receipts  and  demand  are  both 
aight,  not  much  trading,  buyers  anticipate- 
ing  lower  market.  New  No.  2  ear  corn  of- 
fered at  $1.37  per  bushel. 

Oats. — ^Demand  better  for  oitts  with  light 
receipts.  Trading  go  :d.  No.  1  white,  *(*((* 
68V»;  No.  a,  87V4&*»c;  No.  3,  white,  86fe 
67c. 


BALTIMORE   PRODUCE 

Baltimore,    Md ,    Dec.   8,    \Q\9. 

Butter. — Creamery,  western  fancy,  ''2(Si 
73c-  choice,  70(1  71c  pound  pnnU,  74(ti  75c. 
Nearby  rolls.  40®47c;  dairy  prints,  50(.i 
&2c 

HVgg  —State.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
80c7  Eastern  fihore  and  Virginia,  80c. 
eouthern,   76c.  «...-~«„  m. 

Live  PoulUy. — Bpringers,  26(«  30c  pound, 
old  roosters.  20C«  21c;  old  hens,  29c  lb., 
ducks  voung;  30(.i32c;  do.,  poor.  S4fe25c, 
guinea  fowls.    $120.  «„,,,/-«oj» 

ijrains.— Bag  lota  Iby  aample,  $2.10(S2.2«, 
wheat,  new.  ^o.  1  red.  »2  3«.^o--  >?•  '• 
•2«2;  garlicky.  $2.13;  corn,  $1.4ornl.60; 
Oats  standard  white,  85V4c;  rye,  nearby.  $1 

''llaj.; — Xo.     1     timothy,     $32.50    ton;     do 
standard,     $31.50    ton;    light    clover,    mixed. 
$29(n  30  ton.   Clover,  mixed.   $38 Si  29.    Tang- 
led rye   straw.    $14  50.      Wheat  straw,   $12  (a 
13.      0«t  straw.  $14rn  15  ton. 

Western  Spring  Bran,  per  ton  In  100- 
pound  sacks.  $42(ii43;  City  Mills  NV  mler 
Iran,  per  ton.  in  100-pound  sacks.  $30; 
brown  Imiddlings.  per  ton,  in  100  i>ound 
sacks  $52.  whilem  iddlings,  per  ton.  m 
eo  pound  sacks,  $65.  yuotations  on  City 
Mills  feeds  are  jobbing  prices. 


Es»t  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Dec.  8.— Cattle.— 
Receipts.  5200;  slow,  steady;  Pr'™*  »'*"*: 
$16.50(-rl7;  shipping  steers,  Jl^.'Safii.  16, 
butchers.  $9(<.  15;  yearlings,  «l'»^'}f-|": 
heifers.  $6. Sofa  11.50;  «'»•«•,'*,•*'"  l^i| 9^; 
bulls.  $a(<i  10.50;  atockers  and  '««"<'"•  »*''2 
10  25;  fresh  cowa  and  springs.  ♦65fo  IM. 
Calves. — Receipts.  2500;  lower.  $.^((i22, 
Hogs.— R.H-eipts,  20.000;  high;  2^^  "o*"! 
others,  60(<i  65c  lower;  heavy.  *}^-^^'^ 
13.75;  mixed  and  yorkers,  $13.fiO((i  13.65; 
light  do.,  and  pigs,  $  13.75  («  14;  roughs,  $13 
fit  12.25  ;stags.  $»&11.  Sheep  and  lambs. 
Receipts,  16.000;  25r<r50c  lower;  lambs, 
»8. 50 '<!  15.75;  yearlings.  $8(al2;  wethers. 
$9.50(jil0;  ewes,  $3(!j9;  mixed  sheep,  $9® 
9.50.  

Pittsburgh.  Dec.  8. — Catll*  sUady;  •upyly 
70  loads;  vT\me,  $15.50(-i  16.  Sheep  steady; 
aui>ply  20  double  decks;  prime  wethers,  $9.50 
(it  1-1  25-  culls  and  common,  $3(i.i  4.50 ;  lambs, 
two  16;  veal  calves,  $20(g21.  Hogs  lower, 
Bupi.ly  70  double  decks;  prime  heavies, 
$13.50;  mediums,  heavy  yorkers.  light  york- 
era  ani  pigs.  $13.65 (a  13.75;  roughs,  $10(<j 
12.25. 


ftbere  was  atao  a  car  of  California  tomatoes 
here  this  morning  the  best  of  which  sold  at 
•  1  50(42  per  lug  irith  some  poor  soit  and 
wasly  at  75c  per  lug.  Two  cars  of  Califor- 
bU  csuliflower  were  sold  $3(5  3.25  yer 
crste  showing  no  change  from  last  week  a 
prices.  A  few  Florida  _lomaloes  are  »'7T>nif 
■DoatiT  by  express  and  are  aelling  all  the 
way  irom  $2(c4  per  crat*  as  to  conditwn. 
•ome  being  poor  green  and  •P<"«*.^;^-;TT 
Orleans    is   shipping   us    Anise  at    3  75(n  4  -a 

Er  barrel  Endive  at  $3.25(9  3..S0  Pf' J*"*^ 
carole  at  $3(ji3  25  per  barrel  and  Shallota 
at  >8(<i9  per  barrri.  There  are  a  few 
JTorida  cucnmbers  which  are  '"?,  *^«f 'J 
and  poor  and  aalea  range  from  $3-5()(<i  7 
with  stricHy  fancy  exceeding  these  price*. 
There  are  a  few  hot  house  cucumbers  coming 
and  these  are  selling  from  »- \->'^' 3_V«' 
dosen.  Oniona  are  coming  from  New  YorK 
autr  Mas»achu»etts  and  California  mostly 
and  aalea  are  ranging  st  the  way  from  $5 
^  6  for  No.  1  aacks  with  No.  S's  at  »2^0l(tf 
».75. 

TralU 
As    wa    preiieted    in    these    columns    last 
week    the    Apple    msrket    ha»   regained    to   • 
great  extent  the  dec-line  that  look  place  dnr- 
Tbc  the    week    previous    and    under    continued 
liriit  supplies  the  market   is  now  ruling  very 
tim  and  active  and  in  some  instances  higher 
prices  are  prevailing.  Pears  are  'nl'«ht  aup- 
ply   but    are    meeting  a   rather  alow   demand 
and  movement.  Cranberries  are  ruling  steady 
at    prices    possibly    a    little    stronger    than, 
those  prevailing   a  week   ago.     At   thia  writ 
ing  the  range  of  price*  on  the  various  fruits 
^w    being    sold    on    this    market    is    about 
as  follows :      Apples,  barrels.  Baldwins.  $5  50 
ft  8.25;    Ben  Davis,    »4  5(H<.  6^50-    fsncy,   $7; 
Greenings.    $5ro9;    Grime's    Golden.    $.i.«> '" 
e  50;    ifubUrdsons.    $...50(5,  8;  .York    Imper-1 
sals.    $6  25(n8;    3  inch,    8.0O;    local    storage. 
«9      WinesaDS     $7'<i8;    Twenty    Ounce.    6.23 
Tt«75;     Rome     Beauty,    $6(s«.50;     Staymsn 
Winesaps.  $6.25frt9.  «»r-o.     i«t/.n. 

Paars.    Barrels. — Seckels,    $7(g»;    Anjous. 

**^n*»^rries.  Barrel,  $7(nlO;  per  crate  $21 
@  3.50. 

Poultry 
There  has  been  practically  no  <-''»';«o 
whatever  in  either  live  or  dressed  poultry 
during  the  past  week.  8upplie«  h»"  .t**" 
just  about  <-qual  to  the  demand  so  that  there 
has  been  no  surplus  carried  over  from  day 
to  day.  and  at  the  same  time  ''  "'"P**  •'•^ 
been  any  heavier  there  would  prolmWy 
have  been  a  tower  market.  At  this  writing 
isange  of  price*  is  about  as  follows.  H'svy 
SwL.  30'«32c  per  lb.,  small  and  inferior 
fowls.  24(d28c;  fancy  chickens  26(n  28c . 
toferior,  23ft  23c;  roosters  21  ft  22c  ;  ducks, 
25.6  34;;  geese.  24ft  26;  turkeys.  36(?.  38c. 
These  foregoing  prices  apply  to  live  P"ultry. 
Dressed  poultry  is  selling  about  as  follows. 
Turkeys.  42ft  49c:  heavy  fowls  3., ft  36c. 
small  fowls.  25(.i32;  nearby  broiling  chick- 
•ITs  43ftt48c;  other  bioHers,  53(tt46c.  ducks, 
M®43c. 


HEW  YORK  PRODUCE 

New  Ywk.  Dec.  6.   1919. 
Butter  stesdy;  receipts.  8569  tuba;  cream- 
ery,   higher    than    extras,    74(fl74Hc;    s*'". 
92    score,    73  ^c    firat,    6»(<4  72«4c:    packin* 
alork     current  make.    No.   2.    49(lri49Hc. 

Eggs  firm;  receipt*.  6224  cases;  freah 
gathered  extras.  93«i94c;  do.,  extra  «rat. 
«9(o91c;  do.,  first,  86ft  88c;  atate,  Pennsyi- 
Tania  and  nearby  western  hennery  white, 
«ne  to  faniy,  $1.03ft  1  05;  stale,  Pennsyl- 
Tania  and  nearfiy  hennery  whites,  ordinary 
to  prime,  75 (.1  98c  do.,  brown,  96(ii98c;  do., 
gathered  brown  and  mixed  colors.  93  4!  94c. 
Cheese  steady;  receipts.  353  boxes;  state, 
whole  milk,  flats,  current  make,  specials, 
a2V4(rt33c;  do.,  average  run.  31%('i3.c, 
stste,  whole  milk,  twins,  current  make,  aep- 
cials,   31Vs''r32c;  do.,  average  run.    31c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  aelecled,  63  ft) 
64c;  fair.  5<>ft52;  Old  toms  and  hens.  4-(.C 
45c.  Chickens;  dry,  »4'<i*5c;  Philadelphia, 
40ft  45c;   old   rooaters.   23c  nna.oA.. 

Live  Poultry. — Spring  chickens.  27@Me, 
fowla,  25 '11  30c;  rooster*.  22c;  ducks,  84  (<t 
65c;  geese.  28ft  30c;  guineas,  »'  25  pair. 
VegeUbles. — Potatoes,  Maine.  $4  2oft4  30 
165  lbs.;  sute.  $4.50<ii5.25;  New  Jersey, 
$3.75^5;  Csbbag*.  Danish.  •aoJ'J-^^^n; 
Domestic.  $40f<j60:  celery.  $2.50@6.SO 
crate. 


riTTSBUBOH  PRODUCE 

Plttabnrgh.  Pa.,  Dec.  8,   1919. 

Batter.— Prints,  77^  ft  78c;  tub,  77® 
77%;    country    roll.    58ft  60c.  „,„_- 

ChMse— nJw  York  full  cream.  es@3«c, 
Ohio,  34ft  34  He.  ;  Wisconsin.  Swiss,  54(a 
55c.;  Philadelphia  cn-eam,  $1.60  per  dozen. 

>:gg*. — Fresh  aeiect.  «7«3  88c;  Special,  89 
fii90c;  Storage.  «4(^«5c.  ,._  ,.  1. 

Potatoes.— Round.  $4.50  per  150  lb.  sack. 
Onions.  $4. 50 ft  6  »ack.  Cabbage.  $70f-i  75 
ton.  Let^ce.  New  York.  $2^50W  3  box. 
Sweet  potatoes.  %*.1b<n.S  barrrf  Cauli- 
flower, $3ft  3  25  bushel.  Turnips.  $1.7.>ft2 
bu.  Celery,  40ft  75o  doien.  «'»"••, f" 
and  green,  ♦S^S.ZS  bushel.  Beets,  $l.o0 
fcushel.  ,^    , . - 

Fruit.— Apples,   f7.'75(ff9.50    obi. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,  Pa..   Dec.   8.   1919. 
Receipts    of    live    stock    for    week    ending 
November  29,  were  as  follows: 
ftovemuer  ^^^     Sheep  and     Hogs 

Cattle        Lambs 

Tlotil    for    Week 1.875        5.709        7.-576 

Previous  Week  ....2,414  7.493  11,320 
Csilves.— Receipt*  of  cslve*  ls»t  week  were 
1  184  hesd  sgsinst  978  head  week  previous. 
Beef  CsttU  generally  firm,  with  choice 
stock  a  ah'ade  hilher.  ^teer,.  ff"^  to  cho^e 
$16ft- 17.50:  do.,  fair  to  pood.  %\*(<,  16  com- 
mon to  fair,  $12.50rnl4;  ,^*»;- '»{•  I*T 
pound,  good  to  choice  corn  fed.  10ft  11  %c. 
f^  to  good  7Hft9H:  do.,  common  to  fair, 
44&7Crc.l1es  extra  choice.  $20.50(^21: 


Chicago,  Dec.  e.—Hogs.— Receipts.  59,(500 
estimated  tomorrow,  75,000;  mostly  50c 
Jower;  bulk,  $12  65ft  13;  lop,  $13.50;  heavy. 
•  12  65(113;  medium.  $12.75ftl3;  light, 
»12.63(.(13;light  light.  $12.25(a>  12.75  ;iheavy 
Jacking  sows  smooth,  $12.25ft  12.60;  pack- 
ing sows,  rough.  $11.75ft  1225;  pigs  $11_'^5 
((112  60.  Cattle.— Receipts,  24,000;  esti- 
mated tomorrow,  14.000;  strong;  beef  steers 
medium  and  hosvy  weight,  choice  and  prime. 
■  18.50ft  21.50;  medium  and  good.  $11.23'(-T) 
18  50;  common,  $8. 75ft  11.25;  light  weight, 
good  and  choice,  $13.85ft  20.75;  common  and 
Siedium.  $8ftl3.8.->;  butcher  cattle,  heifers. 
$6.5i»'.!'15;  cows.  $6.35(<i  13.75;  csnnera  and 
cutters,  $5.3661  8  35;  veal  calves,  $16.r5(>(c? 
17  50;  feeder  steers,  $7(1*12.25;  Blocker 
*te'er*.  $6((<  10.75;  western  range  steers, 
rf5t>(S15:  «*•  -"d  heifers.  $6  50ft  12.50. 
Sheep.— Receipts.  23.OO0;  *V"°'itl  .;<i^ 
morrow,  25,000;  strong;  Ismbs.  $14.5061' 
1625:  culls  snd  common.  $l»ftl4;  ewes, 
medium,  good  snd  ch..i,e  »''/■""  2,*^=,  ToV 
and  coiMnon,  $*(a7.25;   breeding,  $7(a  11.25. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAT  AKD  OBAIX 

Philadelphia.  Pa  .  Dec.  «,  191?- 
Bsiledl  Hay  land  IStraw— Receipts.  |180 
tons  of  bay  and  4  cars  of  straw.  Dseirablo 
grades  well  cleaned  up  and  firm  -Timothy 
hay  choice,  $34;  do..  So.  1.  »3  3.  do..  No. 
2.  »30"i31:  do..  No.  3.  $27'.i28;  clover- 
mixed  hay.  light  mixed,  $30(.i  31;  do.  No.  1 
mixed.  $37ft2«»;  atraw.  No.  I  straight  rye, 
•  law  lo  50-  do.  No.  3.  $14^.14.50;  do.. 
5.0M  ungl^drye.  $14;  do-  N?-  2  /l^Soft. 
13-  do..  No.  1  wheal  straw.  $14(&  14.50.  do.. 
No.  2  $12.50(3 13:  do..  No.  1  oat  straw. 
$14  Soft  15:    do.    No.   2.    $12  .50(!i  13 

Bran.— Offerings  light  and  market  Arm. 
Car  lots  to  srrive,  including  sacks;  Soft  win- 
ter bran,  western,  in  1004b.  sacks  per  ton. 
♦47.5or,i48;  spring  brsn.  in  1001b.  sack*, 
iner  ton.  $46.50(<i  47. 
'^  Corn.— No.    2.    yellow,   $1.70 (3  1.72. 

Oats.— No.    2,    white,    MftBdHc;    No.    3, 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRT  MARKET 

PhiUdelphia.  I'a..  Dec.  «.  1919. 
Buttcr.-HKeceipts,  1374  tubs.  As  usual 
on  Saturday  there  was  very  little  wholesale 
trading  and  the  Produce  Exchange  was 
closed.  Prices  showed  no  iia;>ortant  change. 
We  quote:  Kresh.  solid  packed  creamery, 
fancy,  high-scoring  goods,  74  Vj  (d  76Hc,  the 
latter  for  jobbing  awles ;  extra.  73l^c;  extra 
firsta,  68(<'71c;  firsts,  62(«65c:  seconds,  58 
(mOlc;  thirds,  56('i57c;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  and  fancy.  75Hft77^4c;  do.,  fair  to 
good,  64^2(5  72  Vic;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual- 
ity. 50fii52c;  packing  stock,  47(n49c;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  jo>bbing  at  81  (^  83c; 
^ood    to    choice,    70ft30c;    fair.    60@68. 

Chee*e  quiet  and  unchanged.  We  quote 
•a  follows:  New  York,  whole-milk  flat", 
fancy.  33c:  specials  Jiigher;  fair  to  good.  32 
(S32^4c;  Wisconsin,  whole-milk  flats,  fsncy, 
32114  ft  33c;  fsir  to  good,  31.(S32e;  jobbing 
Milea  of  fsncy  goods,  35  (ii  36e. 

KEW  YORK  BULK  MARKET 

New  York  City.  Dec.  8.  1919. 
Market  was  flush  last  week  but  with  good 
demand  surjilus  almost  nominal.  The  De- 
cember rate  in  200  mile  lone  for  3  percent 
milk  is  .$3.68  per  100  lbs.,  about  8  cents  per 
qt.  Add  4c  per  100  lbs  for  each  one  tenth 
of  1  percent  extra  butterfat.  The  reUil 
price  for  grade  A,  bottled  continues  at  20c 
per  quart;  grade  B,  18e;  loose  milk,  tl3ft 
14c. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cresm  in  40-quart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  December  6.  1919. 
■were   as    follows:  _ 

Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie 40,732  3,5«« 

fiusquehanns a.OSa  ,1?? 

West    Shore     10,494  1.243 

Lsckswanna 65.823  1.478 

New  York  Central   (long 

haul) 124,220  1.901 

Ontario 4«.120  2.023 

Lehigh    Valley    44,988  723 

New  Haven 5,240  43 

Pennsylvania 11,116  404 

Other  Sources 6.200        ,,  J" 

Totals 8M,015        11.675 

Same  week  last  year 334,128  9.388 


U.  8.  TRADE  BALANCE  NEW  WORLD 
RECORD 


ITEW    YORK   HAY   AND    OBAIM 

New  York  City.  Dec,  8.  1919. 
pp,d.— The  market  for  mill  feed  wa« 
stesdy.  with  offers  comparatively  light,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  demand  was  s'"*  "* 
buyers  were  very  indifferent  al-out  5?»k"?«f 
purchases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  thought 
that  the  trade  is  well  supplied  snd  nonse- 
ouentlv  not  suffering  for  feed,  while  the 
Trger  pr^uctior.  of  flour  so  far  thi.  aeasoii 
has    brought    about    a    corresponding    liberal 

"'^';'o^a°!ons';'*Ci.y  fe«l.  bran  M5:  -id- 
HIinirs  •54  in  100  pound  sacks:  red  dog, 
$09.*nom,n.l,  in  l.urpound  -k*  ■_>J«'*;" 
sDrine  bran,  $47:  sUndard  middlings.  $49. 
flSur  middlings,  $57:  red  dog.  $65  .11  m 
lOO-nound  sacks.  30  day  shipment.  Oat  feed. 
$"6  50  rve  middlings.  $48;  white  hominy 
feed,  nominal,  all  in  100  pound  sacks  Cot- 
tonseed   0.1    meal.    $80.50;    linseed    oil    mesl, 

*79     in    KiO  iKMind  sacks.  

Hay  and  itraw— Offerings  are  not  heary 
at  the  different  harbor  points,  but  trade  Is 
Bt  a  complete  standstiir  W'e  hear  of  no 
lower  prices  because  of  an  absence  of  busi- 
ngs   but.  on   the  other  hand,  receivers  would 


Washington.  Dec.  8. — America  s  trade 
bslsnce  for  the  fisca*  year  ended  June  3U 
was  $3,978,134,947,  "a  figure  never  appnocB- 
ed  in  the  commerce  of  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  said  the  annual  re- 
port today  of  the  secretary  of  commerce. 
New  high  marks  were  established  in  both 
export  and  imports,  exporta  totaling  $7,074,- 
011,529.  and  imports  $3,095,876  582.  El- 
porU  to  Europe  aggre«at«.a  $4,634,816,841, 
U>  North  America  $1,291,932,342,  «o  As|» 
$603,924,548  and  to  South  America  $*00,- 
901,601. 

TOBACCO  MARKET 

Tho   local    tobscco    market    ailustlott   lis» 
been    quieted    somewhat   •fter    tho   more   or 
less  excited  festures  of  a  week  ago.      values 
are   not    lower,    but    apparently    sellers   naye 
decided   to   ask  for   advan,is  snd   wsit  until 
the    same     are     forthcoming.         Accordingly, 
buyers  hsve  retired  somewhat  '""".the  «:•»« 
of  action  snd  a  dead  calm   has  suddenly  oe- 
veloucd.      Just      when     and      where      •no"!'^ 
atonn  of   action   wilt   develop   U  not   know"- 
Apparently,    it  is  an   instance   in   which    bu> 
era  hsve   too  ireely   revealed   their   intention 
to   pay    good    prices   and    by    so   doing   nsvo 
dsvsloped    a    bullish    tendency    on    the   par* 
of  sellers.      At   present  it   would  be   practical- 
ly   impossible    to    buy    ordinary    wrapper   to- 
bacco under  $20  per  cwt..    and  ">«»V,f~**T| 
are  holding  above  that  price.     But  it  shouJa 
bo    rememtjered    that    a    ilarge    P'-f""'*'*-.^; 
the  crop  has  been  sold  atid  generally  at  «air 
pricea.      Before    tho   present  <slni    those   wiin 
good    tobacco    sold    as    high    ss    $22    snd    8 
yer  cwt..  and  numerous  aales  were  made  sv 
prices  ringing  from  this  all  the  w«y  <>''*»  ,° 
$15   and    6.      An    unfavorable    feature    of    tljc 
Bituation    ha.    been    the    absence    of    exporx 
buyers    who    were    expected    to    »>«."*",,„'" 
evidence  than  usual.      Apparently,   these  buy 
ers    have    shifted    their    oi.erat.ons    to    other 
fields  in  sn  attempt  to  find  lower  pryes-      I" 
Ohio,    there    was    au    attempt   to    "Jf".'    '", 
quality   of   the    1919   product  and   to  show 
3isrrimination    in    favor  of  the  V/A'  here  do 
of  the  old  crop.      However,  the  '«^s^ere^ 
not  justify   such  reiwrts.      8*^^  leal  wM  » 
able    at    about    $20    per    <•*«■    '"t.fTn  de^ 
which    is  extensively   grown    here   was  in  «^ 
mand    at    $22.      It    was    reported    t.hat    war. 

W,ing   and    ".»''"'*-«»'"*", /"'""rer^d   ^ 
Miami     section     were    greatly    hindered 

shortage  in  labor. 


,eiCt    .SJ    ■j'jdm'^i'KI 

December  13,  1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

ShipYouf  Furs  to 

ISeo.  I.  Fo 


27—611 


Raw  Fur  Merchaiit»  New  York  City 

Because  now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  high  prevailing  market.  Ship 
before  the  market  is  loaded  with  large  stocks 
which  is  usually  the  cause  for  heavy  declines. 

Don't  wait  a  single  day — ship  at  once,  because  we  have  our  orders  to  fill  which  enables  us  to  pay  you  highest 
obtainable  market  prices.  Our  years  of  expeinence  assures  you  honest  and  intelligent  grading.  Our  reputa^ 
tion  assures  you  a  square  deal. 

Why  We  Pay  More  For  Your  Furs 

We  can  and  do  pay  more  for  your  furs,  because  ve  are  centrally  located  in  the  biggest  fi  r  market  of  the  World.  "NEW  YORK 
CITY."  No  matter  where  you  sell  your  furs,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  eventually  must  reach  this  great  fur  market  Mer- 
chants from  all  over  the  World  come  to  New  York  to  secure  their  i  jrs  because  909?)  of  all  the  furs  are  dressed,  dyed  and  manufac- 
tured  iB-New  York.  Being  right  here  in  New  York  we  are  abla  to  secure  the  best  possible  prices  from  manufacturers;  they  know 
we  are  able  to  furnish  them  with  large  quantities  and  best  quality  of  furs  of  all  kinds. 


Don't  Pay  5%  For 
Handling 

Do  yoa  realica  that  the  extra  69^ 
chanced  by  many  fur  bouses  is 
"Telvef'T  There  is  no  more  justice 
in  charginjf  you  for  handling  your 
furs  than  there  would  be  in  your 
charging  them  696  for  wrapping  up 
your  bundle.  You  know  what  a 
difference  this  57b  makes  with  the 
696  additional  you  receive  from  us, 
when  you  consider  the  high  prices 
of  today. 

The  resale  margin  of  every  fur 
house  is  big  enough  to  enable  them 
to  pay  all  the  expenaes  incident  to 
buying  your  furs  and  still  leave  a 
fair  profit.  Why  ship  to  these  596 
houses  when  you  can  send  all  your 
furs  to  George  I.  FozT  We  do  not 
charge  696  and  in  addition  we  quote 
and  pay  higher  average  pricea  than 
these  other  fur  houses.  Yes — we 
even  go  farther  than  thia— on  all 
bundles  of  over  $75.00 

We  Pay  Yoa  596  Extra 

We  can  afTord  to  do  this  because  it 
is  much  cheaper  to  handle  a  single 
bundle  of  furs  valued  at  from  $75.00 
and  up  than  it  is  for  us  to  handle 
the  same  number  of  furs  reaching 
us  as  a  hslf-dosen  bundles.  We 
pass  this  saving  on  to  vou.  Our 
old  shippers  have  learned  what  this 
means  to  them  in  a  bigger  check 
and  more  money.  What  we  want 
is  to  get  acquainted  with  you  who 
hsve  never  sent  a  shipment  to 
George  I.  Fox  of  New  York  City. 


THESE  PRICES  ARE  GUARANTEED  FOR  DECEMBER 


MUSKRAT 

SKUNK 
MINK 

RACCOON 
RED  FOX 

GREY  FOX 
OPOSSUM 


So. 
No. 
So. 
So. 


N.  Y 

Pa.,  N.  J., 
Pa.,  C.  N.J. 
N.  J. 


Winter 

E.L.      L.        M.        S. 

3.65  3.00  2.251.50 
3.65  3.00  2.251.50 
3.50  2.85  2.101.35 
3  35  2  75  2.001.25 


-FaU- 


E.L.       L.        M.        .S. 

3.25  2.601.901.15 
3.25  2.60  1.901.15 
3.15  2.501.751.00 
3.10  2.351.600.85 


Kits. 
L.      S. 

.50.20 
.50  .20 
.40.20 
.40.20 


Black  Sats,  all  sections,  10c.  extra.     Shot  and  damaged  at  value 


Average 
Winter 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.40 


So.  N.  Y 

No.  Pa.,  N.  J 

So.  Pa.,  N.  J 

Scabs  no  value. 


•••  6.25 
.  ••  6.25 
•    •  5.75 

Early  caught, 


2 
4.00 

4.00 
3.75 

unprime  and 


3 

2.75 
2.75 
2  60 

damaged    at   value 


So  N.  Y 

No.  Pa..  No.  N.J 
So.  Pa.,  N.  J.   . 


So.  N.  Y 

No.  Pa..  N.  J.. 
So.  Pa..  N.  J. 


Ex.L. 

•  13.50 

12.00 

■10.50 


-No.   1- 


11.00 

10.00 

8.50 


Med. 
9.00 

8.00 
6.50 


Sml. 

7.00 
6.50 
5.00 


Lgs. 

8.00 
7.00 
5.50 


Cotton  and  extra  pale  at  value 


ExJ..       Lgs. 

10.00     8.00 

9.00     7.00 

.   8.50     6.75 

-No.  1- 


Med. 

6.00 
5.00 
4.50 


Sml. 

4.00 
3.00 
2.75 


Lgs. 

5.50 
4.25 
4.00 


-No.   2- 
'  Med. 

6.00 
5.00 
4.00 

Med. 

4.00 
3.25 
3.00 


Sml. 

4.00 
3.50 
2.75 

Sml. 

2.50 
2.25 
2.00 


.  No.   2- 

Ez.L.        Lge.         Med.        Sml.  Lge.        Med. 

So.  N.  Y.  ...20.00  16.00  12.00     9.00       12.00    9.00 
N.  J.,  Pa.  .18.00  15.00  11.00     8.00       10.00     8.00 

Damaged  and  rubbed  at  value 


New  York   .  . 
Pa..  N.  J.    .  . 

All  Sec.  Lstd. 


Ex.L. 
6.00 
5.50 

Ex.L. 

2.25 


Lge. 

5.00 
4.50 


Hsd. 

4.00 
3.50 


Sml. 

3.00 
2.50 


Lge. 

4.00 
3.50 


Med. 

2.75 
2.50 


Lge.        Med.        Sml.  Lgs.       Mad. 

1.60     1.15    0.75         1.25    0.75 

Scabs  no  value,  damaged  at  value 


Sml. 

7.00 
6.00 

Sml. 

2.00 
1.75 

SmU 

0.50 


3 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

3 

1.50 
1.25 
1.25 

3 

4.00 
3.00 

3 

1.25 
1.25 

0.20 


Price 
FsU 

2.20 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 

1.40 
1.40 
1.30 


0.75 
0.75 
0.75 

0.75 
0.60 
0.60 

2.00 
1.50 

0.50 
0.50 

0.03 


Cash  in  on  These  Guaranteed  High  Prices 


Ship  to  a  Reliable  Honse 

George  I.  Fox,  Raw  Fur  Merchant,  New  York 
City,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  dealing  raw  fur  houses 
in  the  country.  Our  highest  market  prices,  fair 
and  honest  grading,  prompt  returns  and  fair 
dealings  are  known  wherevertrappers  get  together 
as  is  proven  by  our  thousands  of  satisfied  shippers 
everywhere.  Further  than  this,  we  are  glad  to 
refer  you  to  any  New  York  Bank  as  to  our  reha- 
bility  and  responsibility. 

GEO.  I.  FOX  ^:u^ 


Use  These  SpecialTags 

If     you     have     no     tegular 
George     I.      Fox     shipping 

t«Kt  Wrilr      vour     name     .trtd 

chrrk    ihr    s.kin-    on    the    "in-.idf 
las'       anJ       pi.-'--       — — *-        '►•- 
bundle        The 
thould  bv  pAili 

cardboikrd     and      tird      (o      you 
L.  bundle   m  the    regular  way 
The*e     sprcii  '    • 


1   A    pirce    oi 
tnd      tied      (o      your 
the    regular  way 
prcial    lagk    i^  ~ 


title   you  to  the  special 

prices;  be   sure  lo  use  then. 

refer     lo    them    whrn 

you     make     your 

ihipmrnt 


Don't  Wait-Ship  at  Once 

The  market  prices  quoted  are  net;  positively  no 
charge  for  handling  and  no  deduction  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose.  More  than  this,  on  all  shipments 
over  $75  we  pay  you  an  additional  bonus  of  5% 
above  the  price  quoted.  You  want  the  most  money 
for  your  furs  —  ship  all  you  have  to  us  at  once. 
Remember,  you  get  full  cash  value— the  net  pricea 
quoted  above.  No  deductions,  no  charges.  We 
pay  you  higher  prices  because  we  can  afford  it. 

The  House  That  Guarantees  Satisfaction 
164  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  T. 


V 

o 

c 


For  GEORGE  1.  FOX 

RAW  FURS 

*THC  MOUSE  THAT  GUARANTEES  SATISFACTION** 

164-166  WEST  25th  ST.,      NEW  YORK 


MAME  or 

SHIPPER 


POST 
OFFICC 

STATE 

SHIPriNQ 
POINT 

R.  r.  D. 

BOX 

Cut 

Out 

These 

Tags 

For 

Your 

Next 

Bundle 


INSIDE  STUB 

nu.  OUT  AND  PLACS  IMSIOC  MINOll 


FOR 

GEORGE  I.  FOX 

164  West  25th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

loar  AriMVHB 


MiTsmei 


•war 


irat" 


nu.  OUT  AND  PLACE  INSIDE  DUNDLC 


Skunk 

Wolf 

Raccoon 

Fisher 

Mink 

Badrrer 

Opossum 

House  Cat 

Otter 

Civet  Cat 

Red  Fox 

Beawer 

Grey  Foi 

Wolverine 

Muskrat 

Cross  Fox 

Wild  Cat 

Silver  Fox 

Lynx 

White  Fox 

Bear 

Blue  Fox 

Marten 

Weawl 

28—612 
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How  To  Get 
More   Eggs 

You  can  feed  for  Eggs  just  as 
you  can  feed  for  milk,  beef  or 
fat  pork.  You  can  get  plenty 
of  Eggs  at  all  seasons  by 
using 


This  preparation  supplies  just  what  the  hens 
need  for  producing  Eggs,  plumage,  growth 
and  development  and  in  the  right  propor- 
tions. It  keeps  the  fowls  vigorous  and  makes 
the  Eggs  hatch  better.  Full  directions  with 
each  package. 

You  are  absolutely  safe  in  buying  any  of 
Rust's  Poultry  Preparation*.  Many 
of  them  having  been  on  the  market  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  are  the  result  of  many 
year*  of  experience  and  studious  research. 
On  sale  at  leading  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply 
Stores.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  g:ve 
us  his  name  and  we  will  supply  direct. 
Write  for  copy  of  WOOD'S  POULTRY  SPE- 
CIAL.  and  Price  List.     Mailed  Free, 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

EULOGY  ON  THE  DOG 


EGG  PRODUCER 


RUST'S  CLIMAX  CON- 
DITION POWDER.  For 
Fowl.    Cholera,    Gapes 
and  other  Poultry  dis- 
eases,  also  for  diseases 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs  and  other  animals. 
RUST'S   ROUP    POW- 
DER.    For   Roup.  Ca- 
tarrh,Cold.etc.,of  Fowls 
and  Pigeons. 
RUST'S  ROUP  PILLS. 
For  Mating,  Individual 
Fowb  •nd  Pigeons  for 
Roup,  etc. 


_   ^^  •^       <«       r^^vm.?  r^        Succauors  to  WM.  RUST  &  SC 

T.W.WOOD    &    SONS,    RICHMOND.  VIRGIN  I 


SON 

A 


MORE  $$$$»  FOR 

Your-  WA'I^  Furs 

^.-r^-.    IM    MEW   YORK       ' 


L^^ 


■ent  oat  lo  < 


y^V  Guaranteed 
mwtof  HiglilMceLwl*' 


A^^A#r  «i<y  ^itmtmm 


lof  a  I 
^  ifwrlMl 


next  U«t  is   i*mt«<l 


1mrafCe«  luitil  ltd 

>    <»i  wMt  II  H]H»« 


l^iMraatec 


,W</   that 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"   satisfactorily. 


firm. 


'JSSS^" 


OUAOIMO 


\:i:£irJHA- 


:  I4T  W.»#gi  T. 


NKW 


I 


I  %  ^^^^^^UfnUdoa  Coantt 
^^^In  Anr  Bmm»««.  TwentT- 
FflT.  T«mr«  of  r»r  BiMtn«»  la 
N.w  lork  atr.  Al«»r.  DE- 
PENDABLE. Keliable  «hJ 
PBOGKESSIVE.  Mr.  C«»r«.  Stojpr 
UkM  pcnonal  cfaHf.  «  och  ibip- 
■MBt  bf  rmw  fun  MBt  to  G«>r(. 
Binser  Far  Co  .  ther«b»  Inwirina  emih 

Una  which  m»MH  TOr 
PfQcCS  Md  iUST  GRAD- 
ING, Alw.y..  C«t  on  oor 
millnc  UM  ^xmainAm* 
wUl  kMp  roa  p(Mt«d  thrn- 

■lilpaMnts  of  WQ  ot  yv9t» 

gsoKE  smcn  nn  co. 


tV,  hut  caltfd  lo  th,  farm  Iradt  for 
Ji  yoar:  A>k  Ifoui  litaUt.  StnJ 
f„  B^okM  Frt. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

iUadinc,  P.nna 


SKUNKi 


I  p»y  bi.liert  r»«a  rrt<*«  '?' 

naple   furs— Skunk.    MlM. 

liuskjat.     R»cr.mn.     Ue<l     Fox. 

'  F»n<T  fun  »  .PK-I»lt>.  >ng"2' 

,tnf  Pll>«  «nd  troM  Fox.  F  ih- 


WE  PAY  ^^'^i 

Do  vour  <ur«  bring  you  as  much 
money  •*  you  want  them  tor  Are 
you  dimappointed  when  you  fet 
your  checkf  It  wU  P»y  you  W 
•hip  your  full  collection  to  me. 
Because  of  waitina  order*  which 
must  be  felled  quickly  I  will  pay 
the  hiahett  price*.  Alio  an  extra 
■ddiiional  i%  on  all  shipmenti 
over  $100.  Check  will  be  wnt  the 
same  day  shipment  arrive 
Send  shipment  now. 


The  eulogy  of  the  dog  by  Senator 
George  Graham  Vest,  of  Missouri, 
uttered  before  a  jury,  in  behalf  of 
a  client  whose  dog  had  been  killed, 
has  been  printed  no  end  of  times; 
but  it  is  like  that  answer  of  the  New 
York  Sun  to  the  little  girl  who  asked 
about  Santa  Claus:  It  never  wears 
out.     Here  it  is  again: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  best 
friend  a  man  has  in  this  world  may 
turn    against    him    and    become    his 
enemy.     His  son  or  daughter  that  he 
reared  with  loving  care  may  become 
ungrateful.     Those  who  are  nearest 
and   dearest  to  us,   those  whom  we 
trust    with   our    happiness    and    our 
good  name,  may  become  traitors  to 
their  trust.     The  money  that  a  man 
has  he  may  lose.     It  flies  away  from 
him  when  he  may  need  It  most.     A 
man's  reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in 
a    moment   of    Ill-considered    action. 
The  people  who  are  prone  to  fall  on 
their  knees  and  do  us  honor  when 
success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  fail- 
ure settles  Its  cloud  upon  our  heads. 
The     one     absolutely     unselfish 
friend  a  man  may  have  In  this  selfish 
world,    tho   one    that    never   deserts 
him,  the  one  that  never  proves  un- 
grateful or  treacherous.  Is  the  dog. 

Gentlemen    of   the   jury,   a   man's 
dog  stands  by  him  In  prosperity  and 
in  poverty,  In  health  and  in  sickness. 
He   will   sleep   on    the   cold   ground, 
where   the   wintry    winds   blow   and 
snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may 
be  near  his  master's  side.     He  will 
kiss   tho  hand   that  has  no  food   to 
offer;    he  will  lick  the  wounds  and 
sores  that  come  in  encounters  with 
the    roughness    of    the    world.       He 
guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master 
as  if  he  were  a   prince.     When   all 
other     friends     desert     he    remains. 
When  riches  take  wings  and  reputa- 
tion falls  to  pieces  he  Is  as  constant 
in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  Its  journey 
thru  the  heavens.     If  fortune  drives 
the  master  forth  an  outcast  into  the 
world,   friendless   and   homeless,   the 
faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  accompanying  him,  to 
guard      against      danger,     to     fight 
against   his  enemies  and,  when   the 
I  last    scene   of   all   comes    and   death 
takes  his  master  in  Its  embrace  and 
his   body   is   laid   away   in   the  cold 
ground,  no  matter  if  all  other  friends 
pursue  their  way,  there  by  his  grave- 
side win  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his 
head  between  his  paws,  his  eyes  sad 
but  open  in  alert  watchfulness,  faith- 
fulness,  faithful   and   true   even   to 
death." 

The  plaintiff  had  sought  damages 
in  the  sum  of  $200  for  the  killing  of 
the  dog.  After  Senator  Vest's 
speech  jury  deliberated  two  minutes 
and  awarded  him  $500. 


December  13,  1919. 

pounds  of  hops  for  around  $16,000, 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  who 
received  from  $5,000  to  $12,000  for 
there  crops. 

England    has    furnished    a    large 
market   for   hops   and   they   are  be- 
ing used  in  an  increasing  number  of 
products    in     this     country.     While 
any  marked   increase  in   acreage  of 
hops  would  cause  an  over  supply  and 
-a  slump  in  prices,  it  is  evident  that  if 
production  can  be  kept  within  a  rea- 
sonable range,  hop  growing  will  be 
a  profitable  Industry  for  some  years 
to  come.     Evidence  of  this  Is  found 
in  the  fact  that  contractors  are  offer- 
ing to  pay  as   high   as    60    cents  a 
pound    for   next   season's   crops. — E. 
E.  R. 


HOP  GROWERS  ARE  HAPTT 


BEN  CORN^ 


5% 


2(S  BCVCNTN«Mt 
MK.W    ■VOWK 


Where   life   l»  wnrth 
llrinii  Moderaw 

DOVER.    DEL.  ^^^^^^^ 


FARMS  AKD  HOMES 


WASTED   £S„.%iSS.ru.«ii^2^- 

k«C     FELIX   BECK.   K.    i.  lli<*a<ill«.  U    I. 


Good  Knox  Co.  Farms  for  Sale  *jioo*i*r 
w  c.  no<Kxvi;i.i..    mt.  vekxon.  oiiio 


atre. 


170  A.  Farm  $5900 

With  3  Horses,  16  Cows  and 

5   heifers     3   caivea.    poiiltiT.    haroesa,    wa«on«.    yJ  »T 

■chools.    "'ther  advanUtes.   near   Un.     '™   "^  ,?™ 
duTu^,'    tlll.«e.     30-cow    "I"  {'"T-l  T^"-  hou» 

l;v."re  in-i'.?  ^r.^^-^y^'^^k^^^ 

Mirii. T! £Sd  Vle'blCSTf.ui.adei.i-hia 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


It  was  predicted  that  prohibition 
would  kill  the  hop  growing  indus- 
try, but  the  best  of  predictions  some- 
times fail  in  a  dry  time.  The  govern- 
ment reports  show  that  33,121,000 
pounds  of  hops  were  produced  in  this 
country  in  1919  against  20.193,000 
pounds  In  1918,  yet  the  price  rose 
from  20  cents  a  pound  in  December, 
1918,  to  56.6  cents  this  fall,  and  in 
New  York  atate  prices  have  ranged 
much  higher. 

The  hop  growers  of  Central  New 
York  had  excellent  crops  the  past 
season,  and  received  returns  that 
equalled  those  paid  in  the  bonanza 
days  of  hop  growing.  One  Oneida 
County  grower  received  $15,000  cash 
for  his  20,000-pound  crop.  He  fllg- 
ures  that  his  profit  is  $10,000  on  this 
crop.     Another   farmer   sold    23,000 


The  Interest  in  the  new  Allegheny 
County  Holstein-Frieslan  Association 
has  more  than  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations and  predictions  of  some  of 
the  most  optimistic  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  de- 
termined to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  Association  to  the  letter  and 
make  the  Pittsburgh  district  an  ac- 
tive center  for  Holsteins. 

The  response  to  invitations  to  at- 
tend a  Thanksgiving  meeting  and 
banquet  brought  in  71  enthusiastic 
Holstein  men.  Following  the  ban- 
quet. President  Jno.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  gave 
a  brief  talk  and  Introduced  Toast- 
master  F.  R.  Babcock.  who  put  into 
the  meeting  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
that  permeated  his  whole  audience. 
His  stories  were  unique  and  his  in- 
troduction of  the  speakers  brought  a 
storm  of  applause  thruout  tho  meet- 
ing. 

The  speakers  were  selected  to  pre- 
sent to  the  members  a  good  construc- 
tive program.  Mr.  E.  T.  Price,  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
slan World,  spoke  on  "How  to  Adver- 
tise Holsteins."  Mr.  Fred  Jensen 
gave  a  talk  on  "How  to  Prepare  the 
Holstein  Cow  for  Ofl^cial  Test."  Pro- 
fessor A.  A.  Borland,  from  State  Col- 
lege, delivered  an  address  on  "Better 
Holsteins." 

Among  the  suggestions  made  for 
the  duties  of  the  Association  for  the 
coming  year  include  the  bringing  in 
of  several  cars  of  pure  breds  and 
community  bulls.  The  County  Agent. 
N.  8.  Grubbs,  reported  the  introduc- 
tion of  ten  car  loads  of  pure  breds 
and  the  organization  of  eight  Com- 
munity Bull  Associations, 

It  is  planned  to  conduct  a  bull  calf 
sale,  since  the  members  do  not  care 
to  part  with  the  heifers. 

It  is  expected  the  organization  will 
conduct  an  auto  excursion  In  the 
spring  or  summer,  visiting  some  of 
the  outstanding  Holstein  farms.— 
N.  S.  Grubbs.  Old  City  Hall,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

PEaUEA  TESTINO  ASSOCIATION 

The  November  record  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Pequea  Cow-Testing 
Association  shows   the  following: 

Highest  Cow,  Reg.  Holstein.  2040 
lbs.  milk,  69.3  lbs.  butterfat.  Owner, 
Ross  Denllnger. 

Second  cow.  Grade  Holstein,  1671 
lbs.  milk,  45.1  lbs.  butterfat.  Owner. 
Christ  Kendlg. 

Third  cow.  Grade  Holstein,  16"i 
lbs.  milk,  49.6  lbs.  butterfat.  Owner, 
Christ  Kendlg. 

Cows  m  Quality  List:  D.  B.  Book. 
1;  Henry  R.  Herr.  2;  H.  L.  Herr  * 
Son.  1;  C.  H.  Kendlg.  4;  J*cob  B. 
Kauffman,  1;  Aaron  Seller,  2;  boi 
J.  Stollyfus,  2;  Daniel  Eby,  3;  Ross 
Denllnger.  3;  Ira  J.  Book,  1;  Walter 
J  Herr.  4.— Henry  T.  Murlock.  Tes- 
ter. 


Grumbling    doesn't    pay. 
makes  the  hard  job  harder. 


It    only 
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QUALITY  COUNTS 

A  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  AGO  WE  BUILT  AT  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  THE  LARGEST  AGRICULTURAL  LIME- 
STONE  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD,  WITH  A  DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  1200  TONS— TO-DAY  WE  ARE  INCREASING 
THE   OUTPUT   OF  THIS   PLANT   50%.     SUCH   IS  THE    REMARKABLE   GROWTH  OF   THE  DEMAND    FOR 

MICHIGAN  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

THIS  WONDERFUL  PROGRESS  IS  DUE  TO  A  QUAL- 
ITY THAT  IS  INCOMPARABLE,  A  LOW-SELLING  PRICE, 
PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  SHIPMENTS,  QUICK  AND 
LASTING  RESULTS  IN  THE  SOIL,  AND  TO  THE 
FACT  THAT  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  NOT  ONLY  AIDS 
IN  UPBUILDING  SOIL  FERTILITY,  BUT,  IN  DOING  SO, 
ACTUALLY  RETURNS  A  BIG  PROFIT  ON  THE  MONEY 
EXPENDED.  THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  REASONS 
WHY  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIMESTONE  MILL  MUST  NOW  BE  INCREASED 
FROM    1200   TONS  TO 

1800  TONS  PER  DAY 


STEAM  CRANE  FOR   GFTTING 
LIMESTONE  INTO  MILL 


ELECTRIC  CRANE  FOR  MOVING 
STONE  BACK  UPON  THE  DOCK 


STURDEVANT  PULVERIZINC,  MILLS.   CAPAC 
ITY  OF  EACH  MILL,  300  TONS  PER  DAY 


THESE  ILLUSTRATIONS   SHOW  THE 

INCREASED  FACILITIES  FOR  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  MICHIGAN  AG- 
RICULTURAL  LIMESTONE,  NOW 
BEING  INSTALLED  IN  OUR  BUF- 
FALO MILL  AT  A  COST  OF 
^75,000. 


VULCAN   DRYER.  7  i  70  FEET.  DOUBLES 
DRYING  CAPACrrY  OF  MILL 


THE  TWO  CRANES  AT  WORK 


WHAT    160000    TONS    OF    PURR.    WASHED    CALCTTE    UMFSTONE    LOOKS    LIKF    ON    OUR    DOCK    AT 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y.    EVERY  TON  OF  THIS  WILL  BE  BUSY  INCREASING  FOtJD  CROPS  BY  NEXT  SPRING 


I 


CALCITE     BRANP'k^ 


& 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE' 


OVER    99% PURE 


Michigan  Agricultural  Limestone  gives  you  most  for  your  dollar.  A  farmer  who  once  uses  Michigan  does  not  go  back  to  any  other 
limestone,  or  to  burned  or  hydrated  lime.  Michigan  Limestone  gives  him  better  results  at  less  cost.  It  is  a  pure,  soft,  chalky  limestone, 
high  in  lime  (98%),  conuins  about  li/^%  of  magnesium.  Acts  quickly  enough  to  give  results  on  first  crop  and  is  lasting  enough  to 
benefit  ail  the  crops  in  the  rotation.     May  be  bought  thru  our  local  agents  or  direct  of  us  in  carload  lots. 

MICHIGAN    LIMESTONE    8C    CHEMICAL    CO.,  Inc. 

Coal  and  Iron  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  AGRICULTURAL  LIME  MILL  IN  THE 
WORLD.     CAPACITY,  1800  TONS   PER   DAY 


WARNING 

Do  not  delay  buying  Limestone.     The  car  shortage  problem  and  the  fuel  problem  may  make  it  difficu. 
to  get  shipments.     Order  soon  for  shipment  at  an  early  date,  and  avoid  delays  and  disappointments. 
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MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  lime  to  feed 
good,  wholesome  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 
36th   and   Gray*    Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 


Swine 

Bargain  in  Berkshires 

2S.  VToS^  tTliU-  TOUT  l»rd  or  fojmd 
rk^  or  Bwlohirw.  we  offer  you  ui  eicellent 

SST^    CBE8TM0NT  FASM.   Sunbury.  T^ 


FasUoo  Herd  ol  Big  Type  PoUnd  ChinM 

liOTde.  eired  by  Olwl  apgwi  wonnw  •»«•    ^^   j^ 


HAMPSHIRES 

All   »ie«.  fr«  rlrruUr.    K<- 
OuenSer     Bull    C.l>"    'j" 
KARiL      BIRUIN  HANI.. 
BOX    r  LANC.     to.,    PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL 
CONGRESS 

The  Agricultural  Dclucation  sec- 
tion of  the  Educational  Congress, 
held  at  Harrisbung,  November  17 — 
22,  after  careful  deliberation,  ar- 
rived  at   the   following   conclusions: 

1.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  reorgan- 
ized rural  school  curriculum — a  re- 
organization of  subject  matter  in  the 
present  curriculum. 

2.  The  effl-cienKjy  of  the  present 
rural  school  system  can  be  greatly 
increased  thro  better  supervision, 
this  to  be  secured  by  Increasing  tho 
powers  of  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  by  furnishing  to 
tho  said  official  adequate  supervisory 
assistance. 

3.  There  should  be  a  much  more 
definite  correlation  between  voca- 
tional and  academic  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

4.  A  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions should  be  set  irp  for  teachers 
of  rural  districts  and  an  adequate 
salary  should  be  paid  for  teachers 
meeting  such  standard. 

5.  The  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

6.  Teachers  In  the  rural  districts 
to  be  fully  effective  should  live  in 
and  become  a  part  of  the  rural  com- 
miralty  In  which  they  teach.  The 
difficulty  In  securing  boarding  places 

I  for  teachers  in  rural  communities 
has  become  so  pronounced  that  we 
urge  school  districts  to  build  and 
furnish  homes  for  the  teachers,  usu- 
ally known  as  teacherages. 

7.  The     rural     community     vocfa- 
tlonal  school  as  organized  in  Penn 
proved     Itself 


gylvanla,     having     proved     Itself     a    u«».u^=.   ..-ov,  ^.   «- 

xiwerful  instrument  in  the  develop-    that    I    personaly    know. 


will  say  a  man  owns  a  farm  of  a  150 
acres.  Perhaps  he  had  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  start  with  when  he 
bought  the  farm,  his  wife  and  him- 
self both  work  hard  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  ntght  to  get 
this  farm  paid  for,  improved,  and 
new  buildings.  About  this  time  they 
find  themselves  growing  old,  their 
health  failing,  help  scarce  and  bound 
to  work  on  the  8-hour  system;  bo 
their  only  resort  is  to  leave  the  farm 
and  get  a  tenant. 

Wihen  the  owner  leaves  this  farm 
It  is  worth  from  $4,000  to  $6,000 
perhaps.  Now  the  tenant  works  it 
on  shares  and  the  owner  furnishes, 
we  win  say,  ten  cows,  pays  all  the 
taxes,  keeps  the  buildings  Insured 
ami  repaired,  buys  all  the  grass  seed 
and  furnishes  one-half  of  all  other 
seed,  pays  half  of  the  threshing  bill, 
keeps  the  fencing  In  repair,  and 
gives  the  tenant  one-half  of  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm. 

After    paying   all  of   his  expenses 
out  of  his  share,  what  does  the  owner 
have   left    for   himself    and    wife    to 
live  on,  if  ho  has  no  other  income? 
The  tenant  gets  hi.s  house  rent  free, 
his    fire    wood    free,    his    garden,   his  | 
team  and  usualy  a  cow  kept  out  of 
the  undivided  crups.     All   the  poul- 
try   his    wife   wants    to   raise   is   fed 
off  the  farm,   and   usually   they   get 
enough  eggs  to  pay  for  their  grocer- 
ies, but  the  land  owner  has  to  pay 
for  all  these  things  after  he  leaves 
the   farm.     I   have    had    tenants  on 
my  fawn  for  the  last  ten  years  and  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  them 
Now,  K  you  should  care  to  hear  any 
more  on  the  land  owners  side  I  can 
tell  a  lot  more  of  my  own  experience, 
besides  those  of   other   land  ownprs 

-     H.    E. 


Keep  Pigs 
Thriving- 


durlne  i:io  •winter. an(t  ^'>i  ■wSU  '>'«t6 
1  extra   K.>"d    iwirkers'ucxl   »um.i...r 
Keep    th.-m    healtl.y.    3iayP>-     "^i 
frisky  liy  givins 

CaUSino 

I  with  the  f.>ed.      Also  (fivo   it  to  yout 
U.W.  and  Loars.      .V  hi«h  gr.d.  n,".l- 
i?iual\.owJer    without    ftller— uot,  a 
I  stock  food  I 

|(olnl»  t«»l  Pte«  '""■'^1'  undf'Utii.   Utti  i  mr 

S.nd  eoc.  »l.25  or  »2.M  lor  trial  P.cklM 

refund    If    >""    »«■    "'*    »iitt'f-e<l   aiut    n 
Ictsi  two  wet:  •*  rikUlar  use. 

THE    CAL-SINO    CO  .INC.. 
D(Dt-H-S  Baltimore,   Mo. 

•■Juslrfmemf'.rr-s—lntha 
round  ;,tllow  box. 


||/;<i 


BERKSHIRES 

from  tlia  ).««t  blood  ■tr»in  ta  I»ni.fdknv  D.mb'.e  «ii<l 
I...rd  I'rfii.iiT  .Su«»M<ir  •tr»tiu.  b<ilh  Imlim  <>"<] 
iriand  rminploni.  One  «  monUit  old  urandw'n  m 
I-.ni{«i:'iw  Double,  eeverel  •enrlcal.le  Num.  errt  i.' 
!.r*d  end  opin  Rilu  of  tlie  8uorM«.r  «r«m  Al»"  i' 
«.ok»  old  picv  »lr«l  by  a  aon  of  Klval'a  Baron  l>ukt 
Jd    tl.nt    »»i,ili««l   over    »00    Iba  .    dam    of    aire    U-itij: 

Mayirlle  of  W.  (J  ?«'"»L""'!.,''"?„  m' vLni"? 
Avml.ire  bulla.  2  lo  6  montha  old.  "''', '"'';■' 
.  AII.M.    Sli;I.Mi  (.ItOVg.   I'A..   C.    R.    FUEEIl.   -Miir 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

JIO     each     «!.lle     they     last,     all     from     Irr.;-  rcl 
S.)uLber«     i.'.o<li.     '"""•     l>e»<T         UarcalTi^     wi     l.rvd 
,ilu.    aenlee    l».ara.    br.Hxl    aowa   and    ai.rlnB    i.lji. 
C    W.  Ellla.  Jr.,  Uaple  Lewa  Farm.  Cortland,  N.  T. 


r<J™..~.««/1  Hampahlree,  aprlni!  boara  aired  br  our 
£ageW00a  ,ri/e  omumit  and  Orand  CharmiUm 
l-ira  M.il:e  the  rlnht  Imr  today  and  »et  a  »ood  one. 
ruber  for  llaimahlre  breeding  or  '"'  a^'""  "".*>i' 
other  aowa.  De»r«  He«d.  titwmooi  F«r«.  Marion.  0. 


.    <   «>  a— 1.  Reiatatered  Duroc  Jeraera  of 

Special  Bpar  Sale  "ThST^oia..     ehampioi. 


bi«)d  ui>«.  R-*" '"r,*^'""  •"  '*"•  ■"* 

SJaiSM-OToSf^rSlIS.        BICHFOED. 


MO 

T. 


TABRYMOOR      BERKSHIRES 

*^  We   nurantM    aauafartlon.    _  „    _      . 

Bo«.    R    AJKo«r  WrUbUt.,wn,    P..      BeU   Pbone. 


ment  of  rural  education,  we  unani- 
mously endorse  the  extension  ot  this 
plan  as  rapidly  as  possible,  thruout 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  strongly  plead  for  fhe 
securing  of  adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  this  purpose. 

8.  A  rural  community   Tocational 
school   should    be   so   organized    and 


Steubin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


o     I     C     and   C.    W.    Benly    for 
rri«°t-o   al«a  «   140  and   »40   "Jh. 


BOAaS    larvira. 


DUE0C8  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

r^fZsoi  am.     S.  O.   WKEKS,  PeOraff.  Oblo 


■ wTTL-^  P1«a  for  aale    Spertal  price 

Chester  Wlutei      »  N..r  i.ir.„Aii  ^^ 

Xl*«tl     ALLA.N    K.   MOKTtl.N.    ASIlVll.LC.   N    T 


CHeater   WKJtee      "JkIm    |««a.   t^-  ,.^^VuniV   ^^V, 
'---.  n^^^  y  jh?to!lab  *"s..n..  B  1.  rindlay.O. 

JT'c'Tymf'S  ^  '«.'^ffi;^«>rt«.i.  P«n»-.. 


Mifflin  Co.,  Nov.  14.— Weather 
has  been  warm  and  wet  In  this  part 
of  the  dbunty;  no  frost  to  hurt  any- 
thing till  a  week  ago.  Had  green 
beans  the  last  week  in  Oct.  Cabb- 
equipped  as  to  fulfill  In  the  largest  age  and  celery  out  yet.  Last  night 
measuC  possible,  the  functions  of  it  got  cold  and  froze  ce  an  Inch 
rilve  actfve  community  center.  thick  and  the  ground  did  not  tha. 

9.  Tho  work  of  the  cot«ty  voca-  all  day  In  the  f^ade.  Some  com  to 
tional  supervisor  of '-tericulture,  at-  husk  and  -"  f^^"  ^^j^^cHb  QuUe 
tached  to  the  office  of  the  county  Some  corn  spoiling  in  the  crib.  Quite 
lui^rlntendent  of  schools  Is  unanl-    a  bit  of  thrashing  to  do  yet.     Very 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

r.e.:i!,tertd  Uree.lliiK  I'roipocta,  from  tbe  III.  Hfii 
and  l>i.het-a  i.l^nt  F»nu.'e«.  Uiat  competliora  ";•""'- 
e.iua!.      UK.    K.NOX.     BOX   50,     DAM11K\.   lON.N. 


SO    REG.    DUROCS  AT  PUBLIC  SALE.    MARCH   «. 

n-0  I  .r.l  l...t«,  bred  aov«.  fall  lillu  and  t.;arj. 
liil  Of.  l.i  I'r  c,u>'.,.  SLATY  BUH3E  rAllM. 
1-AJ.llVltA,    I"A..    BOX    5. 


Tjriio  alie.  bean'  bone,  beat 
bl<i<,d    lloee.    prloea    reaiun- 

able.      natUfactl 'n    fuaran:etd         

JOH.N   W.    VOX   Jk   so.\.   New  Wllmlntton.   Pa. 


REG.  DUROCS 


GRADE  PIGS 

I  to  3  monthn  old  for  feedera. 
B.    TAN<iEK.      YOllIt    SIMIINOS. 


PA. 


BERKSHIRE.    *"0    <;«»V,"ea^Te."   tS^"^' 
""  ^iCiN*  BKtAiK   f7rm;  '%?Wvn-l.K.   PA.      _ 


mously  sanctioned.  It  is  further  re- 
commended that  this  work  be  put 
into  operation  in  as  many  counties 
of  the  state  as  the  supply  of  quali- 
fied men  will  permit. 

10.  We   believe   that   every   effort 


little  ploughing  dbne.  Apples  rotted 
very  much,  still  selling  at  40  and  45 
c.  a  pk.  Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet. 
39c.  pk.;  butter  60c.,  eggs  60c. 
Butchering  will  take  place  now  If 
the    weather     keeps     cool.     Dressed 


Big  Type  Polands.  ^'„V  w.^J.'i'^^      """ 

W.   C.    KKVSOK.   OlltEN Willi.   O.   B.   D.   2 


tmrtt     Barlukira     twiM 
UOta    rABM. 


BeaMOTd    HUS    Or»d» 

,„ae      raMOBAbto. Wrlia 

CBNTSB     TAIX«T,     PA 


possible  ^ould  be  made  to  carry  the    pork  16c.  ^^I^'^^'^-J;^  "•  "j;!" 


REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.      Five    littara   to 

chooie  fnmi       Hn   uwlii  old   ii.«   113   eaeh 

L.   C.   TOMK.I.NS.       Ellenlon.   Ljc.   Co..   Pa. 


D>rM«.  all   I".  Ye«rii»«  aatf  Fill  m»1i««  boar  aa< 
Kail  bo«ra     Fall  filu.   '-red  for  Aui!  .   Set't     ai.l  Oft 


"  A    I     C    >■«   C    W.    ri«a7  Bra<   lllta  aa*  am 
XS    l^    VAM    BOBW.  


Rai 


work  of  vocational  agricultural  edu 
cation  out  into  the  districts  of  the 
open"  country,  where  such  opportuni- 
ties are  not  now  afforded.  We  sifg- 
■gest  th'it  this  be  ihine  thro  the  work 
of  the  county  vocational  supervisor 
of   agriculture   and    local   vocational 


Lebanon  Co..  Pa.,  Nov.  17.— After 
a  week  of  rain  we  are  enjoying  cool. 
crUp  autumn  days.  Most  of  the 
corn  is  husked.  The  fodder  is  still 
standing  in  the  fields  and  will  be 
brought  in,  this  and  next  week.  The 
wheat  stand  looks  good.     Just  how 


CHESHIRES.— Tu*    hliU-«ualllr     home  market    ajd 
aerrlce    bo»ra.       lIonlnfaMe   rum.     Sjhanla.     ra. 


CHESHIRES     SS*  ^n  ^r,.^  ar,""Br^ 
•nro  at  fair   irlrea.     U     I).    Butl-.n.   <  .lia.tnta.    N    1 


Miscellaneous 


^"mwJin     mVThXiM*.   BoneadtU.   Pa     B.    «. 


— ~  n     T     n  '■    Sen-lreaWe  t»ara      ' 

Biir  TTD*   0.    1.   VI.  »    of    all    aees.      Pall 
•^O     /    A.VPREXVS.  PANHV1I.LF.     MICH 


Glln 
pUi. 


i  ' r~I         •     .ml     1     monBu     old      BU. 

»    '  HltrBAlCgB   BBOB.       SW  B.  V0«»»— "• 

Reir  Poland  Chinas  boara  au«^  and  sei.» 

S^WSn.  Wii*^   B.   n.   LTT.B.  CadU.  Oblo. 
•  __,  ..         mou     and     Bow     Pl«a.       Brod 

Chester  W^  •^,^'-  -"-^aixt.  pa 

abcadia  pabm.  box  l>.  •»«—         _ 


teachers    of    agriculture    thro    part-    good  the  crop  will  be  next  year,  how 
trme.  Slack-time   and  evening  agri-    ever,   depends  on   t^ie   w  n  er      Ou 

.         ,  _  local     prophets     are     forcasting     an 

^"irWeT^lly  endorse  the  sug-  kinds  of  weather  this  -m.ng  win 
gest ion  hat  the  State  Department  ter.  from  a  mild,  open  -rlnter  to  one 
of  Public  instruction  completely  with  thirteen  ^^''"^-jl^;  ..  .^"^^^ 
finance  one  or  two  rural  community  Agent  Berger  is  kept  busy  this  week 
^^cationa"  ^hcLTs Tnd  one  or  two  holding  corn  and  horticultural  shows 
irementnry  Schools  in  different  rural  In  the  High  ^^Jl^-J;^  ^^-^/^ /^f, 
sections  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  county.  ^^^^V^.I  The  average 
Of  establishing  therein  new  approv-  their  crops  last  wee^  The  average 
sd  types  Of  school  orgaaixation  and    prce  pald  was  »1     P^r  -t.  and  th 


HAY  AND    POTATOES 

W    k    WWNT    STIIEET.    rHll.Al)F.l.l-HlA      TA 


JTUK   OAXiXi      »ofl.  heinlil  ab.'ut  1.'.  hanil*      t-u'r 

anieod  K>und  and  ••"''"•'  '""lAnrvTi^i  Pa! 
low  flsure.  JOHN  C.  KOEMO.  TABENTIM.  f*- 
It.  D.   1.  Boi  1«7.  - 


(or  aale,  i  montbi  old.  elth 
aeg.  U.  1.  \/.  AH5»  et  KX  Write  T"«'  """, 
AJ    Marahall.  Oakland  Farm.  WilharMport.  Fa.   B  1 


reuooable.     C.    H.    TOl-ANT) 


^      niEEPORT 


^     Prloee 
OHIO 


I.  C. 


IS 


Fee  SAla— I  Rai.  0.  ..  -.  -;;^-,_ 
O.  I.  C.  Sow.  J  yTi._oId.  w«b_ri«. 
yn-  old. 


wttii  pill.     B. 


IM.  em.    I  Bet. 

mu  .....     1  Or»d*  Row^  » 

A.   Corkran.  Mldlotblan.   Va. 


course  of  study. 


THE  LANDOWNER'S  SIDE 


crops  need  not  be  sorted.  Most  of 
the  crop  in  this  vicinity,  however, 
was  slightly  hail-cut.  Some  growers 
also  sold  their  last  year's  crop  of 
boxed  tobacco  at  $19  and  $20  per 
cwt.  More  than  4,400  hunting 
licenses  were  issued  in  the  county  so 


30  WCAHLIRG  POHV  COLTS.  SbetlMd  aad  lartar 
•Ire.,  in  .i-tted  and  .lot  c  l"r._^  .S  "!<"{  ;^"  ^^J 
:^o»  to  VO  IM  .  broken  t..  ride  and  drlre  I  rf  i, 
foratamp.   SllENA.NOO  lONV  VXIM".  EtyrM"'   "i 


Vnr  ^lo'  Rbr^r^blre  and  1  Vearlln?  BambouUJ^ 
JfOr  OaiC  t,  r»m.  Also  larae  ram  lamM  ij«b 
breeda  «  rrowtbj  O.  I  <'  «"»»,  Arm  and  Mar  far 
loJT  St-K-k  rej.  H.  C.  Beard.-I.y.  Mont-mr  Fall..  N  T- 


_  TV—    «-  Senlf*    Boara    and    Ollta. 

Larse  Type  Duroc  ^n*  »»d  s«>«.  pi««.  c^n 

^   lUBi    Brtedloc    B*".    Sa^r,    Baa.1.    Obio. 


In  your  Issue  of   November   22,   I 
read    an    article.    "Who    makes    the 

ThTte:i;^l3;h:rnr:wrs  faWhi;  season,  the  majority  of  the 

LrtheTn::  making  the  money.     Let  Nln^rods^belng  farmers  an     f 

us  have  both  sides  of  tbe  story.   We  sons.— Leonard  F.  Strickler. 


REG.  P.  CMIMA8.  •ERR9«IR"v.  "•  .tflfo 
l".  rtralna.  .11  ..ee.  -,"•■•',  "••''rt  ■,"•''"  «"« 
for  eT""  iTf    HAMILTON.  CO<-HltA.NMl.LE.  I  A 


V...  C.I..    Keglitered  C     W     itUU   and  •'fyj,'*^'! 
For  Sale:   {;..„  and^U..     AIio  Jer»nr„Bullr  ail 

ana.     J 


•»';  •   b'.ara  anil  v\f'.     *'S;i'""i,a      R    4. 
A   BOAK.       NEW  CA.««T1.E.       PA-     B    e^ 


REGISTERED    SHROPSHIRE    "**  J-*,'?^' 
Some    r«dj   for   ll.ht  jervle».      P'"*(.o     PA 

Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

Bbofttom    Bona.        B     U    »njNCB.    Canonaburf.   W- 


WANTED  TO   BOY   P""»  „*"?o};n'''sm!»*  •>"': 

T..bii"i..     rtir.Hl     frm    ).n.»..r«      JOU--«     •  .»" 
LAMBKKTVMJJI.    .N.    J.,    B.    X 


December  13,  1919. 


Conducted  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thLn  dop.irtment  Ls  (rw  tn  our  aiib- 
scribera.  Kach  coirimunlcation  sliould  HtaK*  blfltory 
and  sy mptofua  of  tbe  ca;e  In  full;  also  tho  numo 
and  addrnaa  of  writer.  InllUlj  only  will  be  |iul>- 
lUhed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  In 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  coluninn  of  the  paper  and 
wc  Invite  readers  to  make  u.«!  of  It.  CllppliiuH  from 
tbUcohiinn,  when  i»roperly  pri^erve<l  and  rla.^1- 
fleil.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
tympoeluma  a  tarmer.4tockuiau  can  obtain. 


Melanosis. — I  have  a  horse  12 
years  old,  color  white,  weight  1600 
lbs.  that  does  not  seem  to  be  sick, 
but  near  root  of  tall  anus  and 
sheath  there  are  several  bunches 
which  are  not  painful,  but  most  of 
them  are  moveable.  Lately  1  notice 
they  are  gradually  growing  larger 
and  more  numerous.  What  can  I 
give  him  that  will  drive  them  away? 
— L.  G.,  Federal,  Pa.  Black  pig- 
ment tumors  or  melanosis  are  com- 
mon In  gray  or  white  horses  on  the 
naturally  black  parts  of  the  skin, 
therefore  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
you  have  a  case  of  this  kind.  They 
are  readily  recognized  by  their  inky- 
black  color,  which  extends  through- 
out the  whole  mass.  These  tumors 
sometimes  assume  a  multiple  form 
and  grow  large,  but  the  only  remedy 
Is  to  remove  them  with  a  knife, 
which  Is  simple  when  they  are  small. 
I  might  add,  in  exceptional  cases  they 
assume  a  cancerous  form  as  they 
often  do  in  man.  After  cutting  them 
out  apply  one  part  iodoform  and  nine 
parts  boric  acid  dally,  and  the 
wounds  will  soon  heal. 

Badly  Infected  Udder. — For  the 
past  six  months  one  of  my  best  cows 
has  had  udder  trouble.  The  treat- 
ment I  have  given  and  applied  has 
utterly  failed  to  cure  her.  Now  3  of 
the  4  quarters  are  diseased.  Will 
my  drying  her  save  these  three 
quarters?  She  will  come  fresh  April, 
1920. — P.  H.  J.,  Sheffield,  Pa.  The 
writer  would  regard  this  as  a  suspici- 
ous case.  She  should  be  subjected 
to  the  tuberculin  test  to  ascertain  if 
she  has  tuberculosis  or  not.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  for^  her  udder  to 
ever  again  function  so  as  to  make 
her  either  desirable  or  profitable  for 
dairy  purposes.  All  things  consider- 
ed, perhaps  she  had  better  be  fatted 
and  sold  for  beef. 

Eczema;  Dandruff. — I  have  a 
black  horse  that  has  an  itchy  con- 
dition of  the  skin  and  his  coat  Is 
filled  with  dandruff.  His  color  is 
black  and  at  times  he  is  almost 
white,  there  is  so  much  dandruff  in 
his  hair.  He  has  good  appetite,  but 
not  very  good  wind,  he  breathes 
rather  short. — C.  H.  S..  York,  Pa. 
If  you  have  a  comfortable  stabble  for 
blm,  he  had  better  be  clipped,  then 
groom  him  twice  dally.  Wa.sh  him 
occasionally  with  one  part  kerosene 
and  15  parts  soap  and  water.  Sponge 
him  daily  with  one  part  coal-tar  dis- 
infectant and  fifty  parts  water.  Give 
him  i  oz.  Donovan's  Solution  of 
Arsenic  at  dose  in  feed  or  drinking 
water  three  times  a  day.  Avoid 
feeding  him  clover  or  dusty  fodder, 
not  much  bulky  food,  but  some  roots. 
His  stable  should  be  kept  clean  and 
be  well  supplied  with  fresh  air. 

Capped  Hock. — Since  stabling  my 
3-year-old  colt  he  has  swelling  on 
point  of  hock  Joint,  caused  by  kick- 
ing stall  post.  He  is  not  lame  and 
I  might  add.  he  was  all  right  four 
weeks  ago.  What  had  I  better  ap- 
ply?— W.  R.  W.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Dissolve  1  oz.  acetate  of  lead  In  one 
quart  of  water  and  apply  to  swelling 
4  or  5  time  a  day.  After  the  inflam- 
mation subsides  apply  equal  parts 
tincture  of  lodin  and  spirits  of  cam- 
phor 3  times  a  week.  Either  attach 
a  short  piece  of  chain  to  pastern, 
that  will  whip  himself  when  he 
kic'ks,  or  pad  stall  post. 

Splint. — Have  a  2-year-old  colt 
with  hard  bone  like  bunch  on  shin 
some  3  Inches  below  knee,  which  I 
am  told  causes  him  to  limp.  Can  It 
be  taken  off  without  leaving  scar? — 
L.  .M.  C,  Middletown,  Md.  Doubtless 
your  colt  suffers  from  splint  lame- 
ness. Clip  off  hair  and  apply  one 
part  red  Iodide  mercury  and  eight 
parts  fresh  lard  to  bunch  every  week 
or  teti  days.  Perhaps  the  cau.se  Is 
concussion,  the  result  of  running  In 
pasture,  if  so  it  will  benefit  him  to 
have  rest,  especially  .until  he  re- 
covers from  his  lameness.  Persistent 
friction  by  hand  rubbing  has  a  good 
effect  in  reducing  any  kind  of  bunch 
on  the  leg  of  a  horse  or  cow. 
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Milk  Profits 

How  lo  Make  Them 

Your  milk  profits  depend  more  upon  feed  than  any  other  one  thing. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  the  profits  you  deserve  until  you  feed  the 
right  feed  and  that  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24%  PROTEIN) 


if  all  the  mixed  feeds  were  made  of  honest 
feeding  materials,  the  National  feed  bill  now 
before  congress  would  never  have  been  written. 
The  Lever  Feed  Bill  will  protect  farmers  against 
low  grade  feed. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  new  law.  We 
do  not  buy  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  screenings  or 
any  other  low  grade  material  for  any  of  our 
feeds. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  highest  grade 
balanced  dairy  ration  that  science  can  make. 
It  is  good  because  it  is  made  of  milk-making 
feed  stuffs,  most  of  which  are  grown  exclusively 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
com  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran,  velvet 
bean  feed,  unhuUed  [>eanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal 
end  a  small  amount  of  salt. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  contains  twenty-four  per 
cent,  protein.      The   ingredients  are   properly 


proportioned,  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed.    It 
is  a  digestible  feed. 

You  can  buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  with  full  confi- 
dence that  it  will  make  you  more  net  profit  than 
any  other  feed  at  any  price. 

Even  if  you  had  all  the  ingredients  in  your 
own  bam,  you  could  not  mix  as  good  a  ration 
without  our  scientific  milling  equipment  and 
experience. 

We  manufacttire  only  high  grade  feed  prod- 
ucts. We  do  not  buy  grain  for  human  foods 
and  use  the  low  grade  and  almost  worthless 
refuse  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  and  other  feeds  sold  imder 
this  popular  name  will  make  you  iiappy.  A 
trial  order  will  settle  your  feed  problems  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  sell 
Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Address  Dep't    I4S 
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IGIRNSEYSJ 

QUALITY 

'  Dlitleivitlitt  fiMTiMir  fntiKtt 

The  hi«beat   natural  OolJ.n 
Yellow    color,    deli'-ioua    in- 
dividual   fliTor,      and    hifh 
content      ol 
butter    fat — oi-nibine 
to     make     Uuernser 
milk     ia    |tr«ate*t     de- 
diacrin        * 


Holttein  Bolls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  ara  oomlnjc  two  raara  old.  0D6  Uire«  raara.  Bat- 
tar  a««  thew  bulla:  ae«  tbe  alie  and  mllkinn  abiutr 
of  dami  and  Um  rwaarkable  esltet  tb«  older  one  ta 
i:ett!n,:  They  hara  been  ralaed  under  Idaal  rondi- 
li..ni  and  ar«  priced  rUbt.  PLl  Ml.Y.N  TA&H. 
Fairrlew   VlUao    (naar   Norrt»towB).    Pa. 


REGISTERED  H015TEINS       MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


40    heifer    nlies.    2    tn    10 
inoi    old.  %J0  t  >  fl-'^  e«.-ti 
or  tha  lot  for  II' 
(Tanddau(bier> 
I'ontlaea.    2    to 
br«d.  15  otbar  n-.-    i  ■■.'•  r.. 
10  re*,  bulla.  2  t..  l«  m  >< 
old.   Rac.  onra.  bi'li  rrade 
omra  and  100  hl(h-frade  I- 
TT. -old     belfara     dua     to 
fraabfo    thi*     wlBtar.      \ 
Hol>lMi  kMfar  ealTM.    Alao  21 
lb    »«  .>f  klnc  rtt  t'nntlara. 

J.  C.   Raa«an.  Tglly,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

that  im  4>  or  K.VT  FOR  THE  ^T..^HS  MILK 
rUODIlTIKV.  «:raod*on.«  nt  the  0.\I.V  I'OW  <t 
A.NV  ItltF.Kn  — .\.^■^  WIIKKK— lliat  eier  male  t«  ) 
<in*erutue  >..arl%-  reronl-.  und«'r  full  a.e  that  aver. 
a(a  over  24.000  lln.  of  «••  nllk.  1200  Ibi.  «l  butter 
each  >ear— .-ne  year  rtrt'tlv  offlrtal,  Tl.rw  m  »nth« 
btill  raliea  t|oA  and  ur:  aerriea  bulla  tl'.o  and  up. 
<:E0.  £.  bTEVEN.SUN  *  80.NS.  Cl^ARK-S  .Sl'MMIT, 
i'A. 


WC   WILL   GIVE   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  tbree  reari  t.-  any  reii^^nsl^'e  fanner  wbo    wlibea    U) 
ImproTC  bla  berd.   Muiiet  Hill  Farm.  CbarltuD.  Maaa. 


PENNS  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

I'crchcrons,    Bcrksliiros,     Holsteins 


w. 


"Taau   Barrlco  Boara 
F.  HISHML. 


pl(a  •illier  aex." 
CKNTHS  Ual.1..  PA. 


HIBH     SRAOC    HOLSTEIN     CALVES.      Eithar    a«x. 

Sh'.piied  am»here  Write  TT  prlrea  SatiafartI  m 
and  aafa  deluerr  Kuaraoterd  FRANK  UAMEL. 
PI.VB    GBO\'B    FARM.     LOCKE,     N.     T. 


Rafiatarad      Holatai*      aad      Saanaay       balla    from 
ealyea  to  aerrtee«ble  %f    250  animaii  In  ibe  berd. 
lloWTMlAna    FARMn.    it.    n     l.    Harrlaburi.    Pa 

Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Few  choie*  bull  caWea — A  coujile  fine  youn.? 
eowa.  prleed  rery  reaionable  to  effect  ready  aale. 
Bull  ralrta  from  (tna  A.  R.  oowa.  or  cowi  now 
..n  tert  for  AdTanerd  Renlftry.  Kxeellent  oppor- 
tunity to  f.i\ind  a  herd  of  hUh  claia  Avrsbirea 
Your  InqulrlM  and  rtatt  to  tb«  farm  will  repay 
you. 

rRE.STMONT  FARM.         SrNBtTtV.   P.A 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ?„'„  ^^,7,.  Jiai  b" 

j;r"<lurmi     firs      Heautifully     marked.     .Hplendid     in- 
dlTlduala,  120  up.   Browncruft  Famia.  McUraw.  N.   Y. 


FOR  SALE:  3  CHOICE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

«'iil>e>    •  nionthi  old.  M«v  lti«  brcediii.!     I>aro.i  now 
ua  taat.  I7i  aaeti.   IU>enMW  Farau,  !4iiartbiaore.  Pa. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     r""  ''{fa'.n."*^ 

ROBERT  TEMTLETO.N  A  SON.  CLSTER.  PA. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  lr,^\TUJ"  ^* 


B.    Smllb    *    S..n. 


(IranTllle    Summit.      I^a- 


RrsT  In  nuh  cradea  and  Ret- 
Istervd  llolateina.  Elaaaot  bl<h 
trade  calea  ti^>  aarh.  With  ten 
ealvea  will  five  cliolea  raclatered 
bull  free  Will  aocapt  Ubaity 
Bond!  and  W.  S.  8.  at  par. 
GiurantM  aafa  arrival  and  (lad- 
ly  ihip  C.  O.  D.  Write  your 
wania.      C.   W.   ELLIS.   JR., 

Cortland,  N.  T. 


BULL  FROM  YEAR  RECORD  DAM 

W<"i.|a»«t  WInierj  I'letle  Bor  No  1$M4B.  bom 
nn  2i.  1  'I'l.  .Sir»-  ruiie  3M  Son  I>am— Lady 
Winter*  D.K1I  !d.  a  f>  Ti  lb  four-year-old.  Raoord 
■..f.j  divi,  K|4  04  ih»  butur:  18.561  Iba.  milk.  Writ* 
fir  prK-e  and   peilurree  _...„■ 

MTE\t.NS-    HoL.STEZ.\    FARM.        CortUlKl,    N     T 


Oaklmrst  Farm  Ayrshires  LTVounf"!^ 

of  tba  rliuireat  atraina.     brol  ti   freshen  thil  winter 
and  tpr^na   In  eair  lo  a  hKb-daaa  bull.  _ 

GUY  D.    POWEB  A  80.N,       Auburn.   N.    T. 


For  Sale— R*«.   GiMmMy  bulla,  aat  af  a  food  dam. 

%  Krao'l~'<n  '.f  I/h-»jti'r  It'tal      Iteasonable.   IIAYt-S 
C.    TA\U)H.    KNUIKKEVILLE,    PA. 


Milking  Shorthorns  1":;' ^*".!Vtl:SlX"r.: 

«.■    M.  KJ:.N.VKDY  *  SO.NS.  Clster.  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 


T>TTT>X'  TlPl?T\Br'iwn  Swisi  Bulla,  alao  one  pair 
XUAX<  J>A£iU  j.uiix  Jennctla.  Come  and  see 
the    jooda.        C.    Eu.:inc    Biwn,        ForlurUle.    Pa 


Rasiftered   Holilaia   Frieaiaa  Callla  Sana  of  tha  irttt 

KiU'brue    Sir    Valdf»^a.    a    ?'    lb     hull,    for    aale. 
.MII.LABU    E.    BASEIIO.VR.    LIttlertown,    Pa. 


Rao     Holateiti    Heifer    Calvea,    Irom    olflcially    taatad 

.Urns   and  a   SO   Hi     sire      Write   for    iirir.n     piriure> 
311(1  leds      Walter  M.   Cruttendcn.   Wilkes  Bane,   Pa. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PA.  cooDWv'ST'JrcK 

Offers  you  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  registered  Jersey.  Holstein. 

Guernsey,    Ayrshire,   and    Milking  Shorthorn    cattle  of   hlRh    quality   at 

reasonable  prices.      Your  in.spection  is  solicited.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

D    K    SLOAN,  SecreUry,  BRADFORD  COUNTY  UVESXOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 

Office  with   County   Firm   Bureau,    ToWtnda.   Pa. 


How  Do  You 
Do  Your 

Chores  ? 

The  OLD  Way  or  the 
JAMES  Way? 

The  old  way — cleaning  out  the  barn 
is  the  dirtiest  and  hardest  work  on  the 
place — a    chore    that     ia    shirked    by 
everyone    who   has    a    chance   to    get 
away    from    it.     Loading   up   the   old 
wheelbarrow — pushing  it  out  through 
the  barn,  leaving  a  trail  of 
dripping    filth — across    a 
mushy  yard  and  up  on  to  a 
manure    pile,    trying    the 
strength  and  patience  of  the 

strongest     man;     afterwards 

loading   the  wagon  from   the 

pile,    losing    the    liquid — who 

could  like  such  a  job? 

But  dirty  work  like  this  is 

no  longer   necessary  on   any 

farm. 

This  task,  like  many  other 

tasks  in  the  dairy  barn,  has 

been  changed  by  James  to  a 

chore  that  even  the  boys  like 

and    which    they   can    do    as 

well  as  the  strongest  man. 

James  Carriers 
Make  Chore  TimeShort 

What  a  snap  it  is  to  clean  the  barn 
the  modern  James  Way!  How  easy  to 
drop  the  carrier  to  the  floor,  lifting 
the  manure  barely  knee  high  to  get 
.t  into  the  tub. 

In  a  few  moments  the  big  tub  can 
be  loaded  with  more  manure  than  half 
a  dozen  wheelbarrows  can  hold.  Then 
a  quick,  easy  run  out  of  the  barn  and 
a  jerk  on  the  trip  empties  the  load 
directly  into  wagon  or  spreader  or 
onto  the  pile.  And  it's  a  clean  way. 
The  tub  is  practically  water  tight — 
no  slopping  or  dripping. 

A  most  attractive  feature  of  this 
new  way  is  that  freedom  from  the 
drudgery  costs  you  less — in  actual 
dollars  and  cents — than  the  old  way 
of  cleaning  with  a  wheelbarrow,  or 
with  wagon  driven  through  the  barn. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  know  that 
the  old-time  wheel-barrow  way  of 
c'eaning  the  barn  is  the  most  expen- 
sive way  .He "knows  veiy  well  it's 
the  hardest. 

The  cost  of  wheelbarrows  or  the 
cost  of  modern  carriers  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  real  cost. 

The  real  expense  is  the  time  re- 
quired— time  for  which  you  pay  cash 
if  your  hired  man  does  the  work;  or 
time  in  which  you  can  be  earning 
tdgger  profits  if  you  do  it  yourself. 

James  Carriers 

cut  this  time  in  half. 

James  Carriers  are  more  strongly 
and  heavily  built  than  they  need  be. 
All  tubs  are  made  of  18  gauge  gal- 
vanized steel  built  on  a  framework 
of  galvanized  iron,  end  of  tub  rein- 
forced with  galvanized  steel  plate. 
Well  riveted,  all  rivets  Sherardized. 
Perfect  control  clutch  and  brake 
make  it  possible  to  lower  the  tub 
.luickly  by  its  own  weight— yet 
keeping  the  speed  of  descent  under 
absolute  control.  Shaft  is  all  cold 
rolled  steel  I'A  inches  in  diameter. 

The  lifting  chain  has  the  full 
'ength  of  the  shaft  on  which  to  wind 
—winds  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
open  spiral,  avoiding  wear.  JAMES 
I-beam  track  has  a  narrow  thread, 
affording  no  place  for  snow,  sleet  or 
dirt  to  collect;  being  one  piece,  it 
cannot  spread  and  bind  the  tracker 
wheels.  Depth  of  the  track  and  its 
heavy  flanges  prevent  it  from  spring- 
ing under  heavy  loads,  and  give  the 
track  long  life  because  of  the  great- 
er thickness  of  wearing  surface. 
JAMES  Safety,  Switch  can  be  oper- 
:ted  from  belov/,  no  matter  how  high 
the  track. 

The  ingenious  "I-beam  track'  and 
"button-on  hangers"  make  it  easy  to 
put  up  JAMES  rigid  track  carriers 
—easy  even  for  inexperienced  help. 


^tJamesWay 


In  putting  up  the  track,  the  hangers 
"button  on" — the  liytton  of  the  hang- 
er is  put  through  the  hole  in  the 
track,  hanger  turned  to  position  de- 
sired and  fastened  to  joist  or  ceiling. 
No  special  curves  are  required,  be- 
cause JAMES  "I-beam  track"  is 
easily  and  quickly  bent  to  any  curve 
right  in  the  barn  without  the  use  of 
heat. 

Other  Work  Savers  and 
Milk  Makers 

Such  as  the  James  drinking  cups, 
feed  and  milk  can  carriers  and  trucks, 
cow  stalls,  stanchions,  mangers,  cow 
pens,  bull  and  hog  pens,  ventilators, 


swill  carriers,  horse  stable  fixtures, 
hog,  sheep,  and  beef  barn  equipment, 
are  described  in  the  book.  "The 
Jamesway"  which  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

Barn  Planning 

For  many  years,  the  James  Barn 
Planning  Department  has  been  help- 
ing customers  and  others  in  planning 
new  barns  and  remodeling  old  barns. 
In  this  work,  Mr.  James  has  associ- 
ated with  him  a  competent  architect 
and  engineer  of  unusual  experience  in 
ventilation  and  construction  prob- 
lems, another  architect  who  has  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  planning 
of  new  buildings  and  remodeling  of 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft. Atkinson\)Vis.  Ehnira  NY.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Makers  of  Labor-Sacving  Barn  Equipment 


dairy  barns,  a  large  number  of  «3t- 
perienced  draftsmen — and  in  the  fi«iu 
are  some  60  experts  whose  work  take? 
them  daily  into  dairy  barns  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  consulting  on  re- 
modeling and  other  b  rn  problems 
drawing  preliminary  plans  and  re- 
porting on  new  ideas  and  unusual 
conditions.  .  •,*,    •  . 

All  this  experience  and  ability  i" 
the  planning  of  new  or  remodeling  or 
old  dairy  barns  is  at  your  service. 
Full  information  regarding  the  James 
barn  planning  service  and  all  Jattts 
equipment  is  given  in  the 

Free  Bam  Book 

of  336  pages  entitled  "The  Ja»«» 
Way"  which  will  be  sent  on  requen- 
Please  state  number  of  cows  you  own. 
If  interested  in  hog  barn  eq"'P™«"' 
ask  for  the  "Hog  Barn  Book  .  Y*^ 
want  more  milk  from  your  ^°i:^^ 
you  want  less  work— write  for  J«  '^ 
day. 


(4.  J.  Expt.  bta.  Lib.  2.t 


HSTABLISHE^J^ 


H'EEKLY 


rublliitod   ht  Tlie    L«wrcnre   rubllsbln.-  Ci:.    20 1  C"    S...    Third   St.,    rhilsdeU'hU.    P«,  Fn  .r.  I  jn  So,  ..ml  il.-i-s  Mjttir.  it  th.-  r..«t  Offlre  at    rbiladelpbl*.  Pa.,  uuder  lt<  Act  of  March  o.   1S73. 

Vol.  46-  -No.  25.  PIII!.AI)KI.IM1L\,  l'.\.,  SATrK'DAV,  DIX'K.MKKR  20,  l!)1f).  T.j  (Vnt.s  p.r  V.  ;.r 

Getting  What  I  Want  Out  of  Life 

IVw  Hopes,  Ambitions  and  Determinations  of  a   Youn^  Farmer 


"He  can  who  thinks  he  can." 

Did  you  ever  want  anythiuK  .so  intensely 
that  it  fairly  hurt?  And  did  \o\\  tvtr  fail  to 
get  it  If  you  wanted  it  iiiough  to  pitch  in  and  try 
to  get  it?  I  cannot  auHwer  for  anymie  but  my- 
self but,  at  Ihe  risk  of  being  callfd  mi  I'gutist,  1 
will  say  I  believ«!  not.  It  has  l»een  my  experience 
that  if  I  wanted  any  tiling  to  the  extent  that  I 
was  willing  to  plan,  work,  save  and  not  merely 
wish,   1  generally  gained  it. 

However,  that  little  I  have  couipas.Kcd  in  the 
past  is  as  nolhing  compared  to  what  1  am  going 
to  achieve  in  the  future.  "He  can  who  thinks 
he  can."     This  applies  to  you,  as  well  as  me. 

1  have  several  aspirations  hutpartl.v  attained, 
and,  towards  some,  I  am  ju^t  bcRinninR  the  long, 
hard  climb  but  how  glorious  the  view  when  the 
summit  is  reached.  And  always  there  are  higher 
peaks. 

I  have  many  fello\\-  climbers  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  readers  and  how  are  we 
going  to  reach  that  nummit?  By  helping  each 
other  along?  Or  by  tr.vlng  to  pull  the  other  fol- 
low down?     The  answer  Is  obvl.)fls. 

With  the  hope  that  some 
ot  my  fellow  strugglers 
along  Life's  Highway  nia> 
get  some  helpful  hints  I  am 
going  to  try  to  briefly  d»  - 
Bcrlbe  my  goal  and  how  1 
hope  to  ultimately  attain 
it. 

A  road  is  never  so  hard 
or  so  long  if  wo  have  a  con- 
genial companion  so  alon; 
Life's  Highway  it  Is  meet 
that  one  should  not  travel 
alone.  Somewhere  there  is 
one  to  brighten  your  path; 
find  Her,  if  you  haven't 
already.      (I  have). 

To  reach  a  goal  it  is  ncc 
essary  that  we  know  Jiisi 
what  we  hope  to  be  oui 
goal;  therefore.  It  is  nee 
essary  to  thoroly  analyzi 
oneself  and  definitely  de- 
terniine  what  one  want-; 
to  arhieve. 

Then  plan,  work,  study, 
save    and    be    happy   for   u 

definite  goal  and  a  good  plan  phis  energy,  am- 
bition, honesty,  faith  and  tenacity  of  -purpose 
must  eventually  result  In  success.  Have  a  motto. 
I  have  two:  "He  can  who  thinks  he  can,"  and 
True  happiness  never  comes  with  a  |  mark  at- 
tached." 

Here  is  what  I  find  to  be  my  ambitio-ns  in 
life:  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  good  farmer  and  a 
farm  owner,  an  amateur  .photographer,  a  nature 
lover  and  student,  and  an  amateur  writer  on  such 
subjects  as  come  under  my  observation.  By  am- 
ateur I  have  in  mind  the  strict  etymological 
meaning,  i.  e.  "One  who  practises  an  art  or  a 
sport,  not  professionally,  but  for  the  love  of  it." 

The  daily  practise  of  farming,   however,  is 

the  means  of  providing  food  and  shelter  for  me 

nd  mine.     At  present,  in  partnership  with  my 

ither,  I  am  a  tenant  farmer.     We  have  a  t\\\\ 


set  of  farm  implement.s,  including  a  one  and  ouc- 
Ualf  ton  truck,  tractor  with  three  plow  gang  and 
enp;ine  disc  harrow,  fuur-row  sprayer  and  side 
delivery  rake.  Wc  have  three  horses,  six  head 
of  cattle  and  thirty-four  head  of  swine.  All  paid 
for,   excepting   a  slight   iiideblness   on   the   truck. 

I  can  imagine  hearing  someone  say  "its  all 
right  for  that  fellow  to  preach,  for  he's  got  his 
start"  but  the  point  is  this:  it  Is  but  a  few  .short 
years  ago  that  we  were  working  f:)r  wages.  Then 
came  an  ojiport unity  to  buy  our  employer's  ma- 
chinery and  stork  at  Inventory,  and  to  lease  the 
place.  With  a  very  lluiited  amount  of  ra:.h  and 
plenty  of  credit  we  made  the  deal,  with  the  re- 
sult as  descrfbed. 

We  can  get  a  yearly  lease  only,  and  I  want 
a  llfotlme  lea.se  on  a  farm  of  150  to  200  acres, 
with  the  privilege  of  bequething  it  to  my  chiMren, 
when  I  have  gone  on  the  "Great  Adventure." 

The  farm  I  am  now  on  is  located  in  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  but  the  tfarm  I  shall  own 
will  be  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  midway  between 
Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  My  reason  for  selecting 
that  locality  for  my  farm  Is  berau.se  I  lived  there 


Watering  Trough  at  Vineland  Training  School 

for  a  few  years  anil  I  like  it  there  better  than 
anywhere  1  have  ever  been.  I  like  the  neighbor- 
llness  of  the  people  there.  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  mutual  help  and  co-oi>eration.  The  roads  are 
good.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile  and,  usuall.v, 
has  been  well  maintained.  There  are  good  mar- 
kets nearby. 

Livestock  will  be  the  foundation  of  iiiy  sys- 
tem of  farming.  Corn  and  hay  raised  will  be 
marketed  as  pork  and  beef — Duroc- Jerseys  and 
Shorthorns.  The  rotation  will  probably  be  the 
usual  one  of  that  region,  wheat,  clover,  corn  and 
truck  (mainly  white  potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  the 
sweet  corn  for  local  canneries). 

I  want  a  couple  of  good  cottages  for  my  men, 
and  will  have  all  the  modern  improvements  for 
the  cottages  as  well  as  in  my  own  home.  1  will 
expect  my  men  to  eventually  become  farm  owners 


and  will  help  and  encourage  them  as  whole  heart- 
cdly  as  they  help  me. 

To  tlie  sioikman  who  really  wants  to  know 
what  progress  he  is  making  a  set  of  platform 
scales  is  as  essential  as  the  Babcock  test  and 
welgh-sheet  are  to  the  dairyman.  Most  farmland 
can  be  greatly  beneiited  by  the  liberal  use  of  lime 
and  phosphate.  I  believe  in  the  judicious  use 
of  both,  and  the  soil  will  respond  generously  to 
Kuch  treatment. 

Willie  my  air-castle  is  of  the  future  it  is 
built  of  the  present.  In  planning  for  the  future 
I  try  to  keep  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  present. 
I  a;a  glad  I  am  not  a  "solo"  farmer.  I  am  glad 
that  circumstances  have  compelled  me  to  do  all 
the  various  tasks  on  farms  of  different  types — 
truck  farms,  dairy  farms  and  general  farms.  I 
can  play  nearly  every  instrument  In  the  farm 
hand  from  a  manure  fork  or  hoe  up  the  scale  thru 
mowers,  harvesters,  mitking  machines,  Babcock 
testers,  trucks  and  tractors — and  play  them  well. 
I  have  raised  nearly  every  thing  from  onions  and 
ladishes  up  to  calves  and  pigs.  I  spent  two  years 
at  Penn.  State  studying  my  business,  and  regard 

it  as  time  well  spent,  not 
only  for  the  actual  know- 
ledge gained  but  because 
of  the  congenial  friend- 
ships formed  and  for  the 
broader  outlook  gained. 
These  are  all  "stones"  in 
the  "foundation." 

Credit  I.S  another  impor- 
tant   foundation    stone    in 
the   erection  of  any    busi- 
ness structure.     Therefore 
1  am  building  credit.  Cred- 
it has  been  defined  as  char- 
acter  and   is   built   on   the 
stones    of    personal    Integ- 
rity,    industry,     economy, 
;i!)ility,  pcrserverance,  and 
.icfjuaintance     with     those 
who  can  aid  us  with  credit. 
Insurance      is      another 
me  In  the  solid  business 
undation.      Personal    in- 
surance and  insurance  on 
all  stock,  buildings,  imple- 
ments and  stored  products. 
Insurance     may      be      the 
means  of  getting  credit,  also. 

The  ability  to  successfully  handle  labor  Is 
another  rock  in  the  foundation.  A  wise  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  also  a  large  land  owner, 
gave  me  a  bit  of  advice  I  have  thought  well  wortji 
heeding.  It  was  written  to  mc  while  I  was  a 
student  at  Penn.  State. 

He  said:  "The  cardinal  factor  in  farming 
is  in  the  handling  of  labor.  The  things  which 
you  get  at  college  are  very  useful  indeed,  if  the 
ac<iuisition  of  them  does  not  make  a  young  man 
undervalue  those  other  things  which  are  more 
Important.  A  man  of  industry  and  economy,  and 
some  measure  of  good  sense  and  observation,  and 
above  all,  with  power  to  handle  labor  successfully, 
will  make  a  success  of  farming  whether  he  f?"* 
a  college  education  or  whether  he  has  not." 
"He  can  who  thinks  he  can." 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


December  20.  If*  19. 


THE  FEED  MARKET  SITUATION 

A  Review  of  the  Present  Conditions  and  Prospects  for  the  Future 


This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  letters 
on  the  feed  market  which  we  believe  will  be  of 
unusual  value  to  Dairymen  and  other  buyers  of 
feed  In  our  territory.  Pennsylvania  Farmer  is 
fortunate  in  securing  a  man  who  has  exceptional 
experience  and  iinowledge  along  this  line  to  write 
these  articles. — Editors. 


accumulating  cake  and  meal,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary level  of  prices.  Where  cake  and  meal 
will  be  available  in  liberal  volume  tor  next  spring 
and  summer  feeding  requirements  is  not  known. 
The  present  outlook  is  for  an  early  exhaustion 
of  supplies,  such  as  was  the  case  in  the  past  crop 
'year.  For  this  reason,  little  hope  Is  held  among 
students  of  the  market  regarding  the  probability 
of  a  downturn  of  any  significance  In  the  concen- 
trate prices. 

The  position  of  linseed  feed  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal.     Flax- 
seed   Is    extremely    scarce,    the    product    selling 
around  $5  a  bushel.      The  production  of  flaxseed 
in   the   United   States  is  estimated   at   9,450,000 
bushels,  compared    with    14,657.000   a  year  ago. 
The  yield  Is  far  short  of  requirements  of  domes- 
tic   plants,    even    importation    of    supplies    from 
Argentina,  Canada  and  the  Orient  aiding  the  situ- 
ation only  to  a  small  extent.     Demand  for  meal 
is  limited  because  of  the  high  prices  at  which  the 
product  Is  selling.     There   is  not   an   important 
demand  for  cake  from  abroad,  owing  to  the  acute 
position  of  foreign  exchange. 

Cold  and  stormy  weather  has  changed  the 
market  for  bran  and  shorts.  With  feeders  un- 
able to  utilize  pastures  to  any  great  extent,  con 


With  the  winter  season  just  opened,  the  mar- 
ket for  feedstuffs  is  in  an  extraordinary  position. 
Prices  have  advanced  sharply,  and,  while  not 
at  the  highest  level  witnessed  within  the  past 
year  the  market  is  abnormal  and  invites  extreme 
cautiousness  an%cng  all  feeders.  The  present 
period  in  feed  markets  Is  usually  marked  by  an 
almost  general  accumulation  of  supplies  for  win- 
ter requirements.  But  this  is  not  particularly  in 
evidence  today,  the  consuming  trade  being  disin- 
clined to  hold  large  stocks  of  feedstuffs  at  current 
price  levels  and  face  the  possibility,  however  re- 
mote, of  a  readjustment  to  a  normal  basis.  Pur- 
chases are  therefore  being  made  principally  on  a 

small  scale.  . 

So  far  as  high  prices  are  concerned,  cotton- 
seed and  linseed  cake  and  meal  head  the  list  of 
feed  commodities.     The  high   protein  cottonseed 

jeed  IS  ->7«-f;;;;;^::L^,::Vu  ;u"m^pUon-of"th;  ofiai  feed  is  Increasing,  and  the 

T«ataTweu'L  in  A?kanstan7other  southern    trade  is  in   a  strong  position.     During  most  of 

territory.     In   some   sections  of    the 

Southwest  cottonseed  meal  of  a  pro-  lr 
tein  content  of  45  per  cent,  is  quoted 
by  millers  up  to  $75  a  ton.  Crushers 
of  the  Northwest  are  making  around 
$75  to  $77  a  ton  for  linseed  meal, 
basis  the  Minneapolis  market. 

Heavy  buying  of  high  protein  mix- 
ed feeds  by  dairymen  of  the  East  is 
an   Important   factor   in   the   strong 
tone  of  the  cottonseed  feed  market. 
Mixed   feed  manufacturers  are  buy- 
ing   large    quantities    of    cottonseed 
feed.  they.  In  turn,  enjoying  a  broad 
outlet    for  their   manufactured   pro- 
duct among  dairy  Interests.       High 
prices  for  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducU  are  stimulating  the  consump- 
tion of  the  concentrates  among  the 
dairy  trade.     Beef  animal  producers, 
including  feedlot  owners  and  range- 
men,   are  not   buying  in   any   great 
volume:  In  fact,  their  purchases  have 
thus    far    been   comparatively    light. 
There  Is  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  roughage  In  the  country  this  year, 
and  this,  together  with  the  heavy  losses  suffered 
by   many  cattle   handlers   the   past  summer,   ac- 
counts for  the  tendency  to  fatten  on  the  cheaper 
priced   commodities.     Of   course,   cake   and  meal 
are  being  used,  but  only  sparingly. 

Fertlllier    manufacturers    provide    probably 
the  broadest  outlet   for  cottonseed  meal,  partic- 
ularly the  cheaper  grades.     Before  the  war,  ferti- 
lizer   manufacturers    obtained    potash    In    large 
quantities  from  Germany,  but.  with  these  ship- 
ments cut  off,  cottonseed  meal  Is  being  used  as 
a  substitute.     A  comparatively  large  amount  of 
the  seed  gathered   from  the  crop  this  year  was 
badly  damaged  by  excessive  rains,  and  it  Is  the 
meal   obtained    from   this  off-grade  seed   that   is 
utilized  by  fertilizer  interests.     The  large  manu- 
facturers are  reluctant  to  pay  the  abnormal  prices 
demanded  by  mills,  and  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  force  lower  values.     At  this  writing,  the 
fertilizer  trade  is  holding  oft  and  It  Is  alleged  to 
have  entered  a  combine  to  buy  the  meal  cheaper. 
These  activities  are  of  interest  to  the  feeders  of 
the  East  In  that  the  fertilizer  huying  yields  much 
influence  upon  the  general  trade. 
-^  Heavy  rains,  aside  from  causing  much  dam- 

age to  the  seed,  seriously  delayed  the  movement 
to  crushing  plants.  Many  of  the  larger  operators 
in  the  South  are  as  much  as  six  weeks  behind  on 
orders  for  cake  and  meal.  Seed  now  is  moving 
freely,  but  stocks  held  by  crushers  are  light,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  crushing  season  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  months. 
Cotton  production  in  the  South,  amounting  to 
10  696,000  hales,  compared  with  12,041.000  bales 
in  1918.  was  the  shortest  since  1909.  and  one  of 
the  smallest  crops   on   record.     Millers   are   not 


Pilling  the  Hay  Barn  from  the  Outside 


which  terminal  the  East  draws  the  bulk  o£  its 
altalla,  prices  range  up  to  $36  a  ton  for  choice, 
around  $3.3  to  $34.50  for  No.  1,  and  $29  to  $32.50 
for  standard.  Much  alfalfa  sold  to  dairymen  and 
other  feeders  of  Pennsylvania  and  surrounding 
states  represents  a  cost,  including  the  freight,  of 
more  than  $45  a  ton,  and  up  to  $50  in  extreme 
instances.  Heavy  buying  of  alfalfa  hay  by  the 
East  Is  the  result  of  a  short  clover  crop  in  that 
territory,    dairymen    being    forced    to    substitute 

alfalfa. 

Not  only  thru  the  East,  but  other  sections  of 
the  country  are  buying  alfalfa  and  other  varieties 
of  hay  on  a  large  scale.  Heavy  shipments  are  being 
made  from  Kansas,  Colorado.  Nebraska  and  other 
producing  states  of  the  West,  to  the  South.  South- 
east and  Southwest,  to  the  North  and  Northeast 
and  in  the  surrounding  large  feeding  states.    Un- 
til recently  the  movement  of  hay  to  market  was 
restricted   by   a  serious  shortage  of  cars  in   the 
West,  and  tho  shippers  will  complain  of  a  scar- 
city of  rolling  equipment,  alfalfa,  prairie  and  tame 
hay    are    moving    to    market    in    large    volume. 
Kansas  City,  for  instance.  Is  receiving  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  1.000  cars  of  hay  weekly,  in- 
cluding more  than  500  cars  of  alfalfa. 

Carlots  of  corn,  selling  up  to  $150  a  bushel 
In  Chicago  and  other  primary  markets  near  the 
important  growing  areas,  have  fluctuated  rather 
sharply  in  recent  weeks.     Generally, 
operators  in  both  the  cash  and  future 
market    consider    the    present    level 
around    the    average    at    which    the 
coarse  grain  will  sell  during  most  of 
the  crop  year.     A  sharp  decline  late 
In   December  and  early  in   January, 
when  receipts  usually  are  heaviest, 
would   not  be  surprising.     Oats  are 
selling  around  80  cents  a  bushel  in 
Chicago,  with  the  market  In  a  strong 
position.     Kafir   and   milo,    the  sor- 
ghum grains,  used  on  a  large  scale 
by  mixed  feed  manufacturers  in  the 
East,   recently   rose  to   $3    per   hun- 
dredweight, owing  to  the  extremely 
light  movement.     A  sharp  decline  on 
the  kaflr  grains  Is  expected  as  soon 
as    shipments    from    the    Southwest 
reach      more      normal      proportions, 
which    probably    will    be    early    In 
January.       The  sorghums  now  com- 
mand  a   sharp   premium    over   corn, 
which  should  hasten  the  downturn 
— S.  S. 


November,  millers  of  the  Southwest,  also  of  the 
spring  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest,  which  terri- 
tories supply  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  re- 
quirements, quoted  bran  around  $36  a  ton,  sacked, 
basis   Kansas   City   and    Minneapolis,   or   around 
$42  to  $45  a  ton  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  section. 
But  an   upturn  occurred  in  the  forepart  of  De- 
cember, millers  In  the  West  advancing  their  prices 
around  $4  to  $5  a  ton.     The  East  is  buying  on 
a    moderate   scale,     taking    considerable    feed    In 
mixed  cars  with  flour.     Brown  shorts  or  standard 
middlings  In  the  spring  wheat  belt  are  $3  to  $4  a 
ton  above  the  level  of  bran,  while  gray  shorts  or 
flour  middlings  are  holding  at  a  premium  of  more 
than  $10  above  the  light  mill  offal.     In  the  South- 
west gray  shorts  can  be  obtained  around  $50  a 
ton.  basis  Kansas  City,  with  the  East  quoting  up 
to  $58  a  ton. 

Stock  of  bran  and  shorts  in  mill  hands  are 
believed  to  be  large,  owing  to  heavy  production 
of  flour  and  comparatively  light  demand  for  the 
fued  from   dairymen   and  other  consumers.     For 
this  reason  the  trade  manifests  no  groat  bullish- 
ness regarding  the  outlook  for  prices,  many  look- 
ing for  a  reaction  with  a  moderation  of  tempera- 
tures.    A  bearish  factor  in  the  feed  market  is  the 
belief  that  country  dealers  hold   large  stocks  of 
the  offal,  bought  during  October  and  November. 
The  present  position  of  the  market  is  not  entirely 
favorable   from   the  feeders'   standiwint.   and   the 
purchase  of  large  stocks  at  current  price  levels 
is  inadvisable. 

Demand  from  the  East  for  alfalfa  hay  is  the 
heaviest  on  record,  despite  the  fact  that  the  leg- 
ume is  selling  at  near  record  heights.  In  Kansas 
City.the  larsest  hay  market  in  the  world,   from 


RENTIUO  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM 

"A  man  owns  a  farm  that  is  pretty  badly  run 
down  he  wants  to  furnish  all  seeds,  fertilizers  and 
lime,  and  wants  me  to  do  this  work  for  the  half 

I  will  use  my  own  team  and  all  my  own  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  work. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to 
haul  all  this  lime  and  spread  it  and  do  the  work 
for  the  half  ?— E.  S.  J.,  Clearfield  Co..  Pa. 


Where  a  tenant  rents  a  farm  for  half  the 
grain,  potatoes  and  hay  which  may  be  sold  from 
the  farm,  and  the  tenant  furnishes  the  stock  and 
the  machinery  to  run  it.  he  is  expected  to  do  all 
the  work  In  the  way  of  hauling  lime  and  spread- 
ing it,  as  well  as  applying  fertilizers. 

In  case  lime  must  be  hauled  some  distance.  It 
is  a  big  job  to  do  this  and  spread  It  at  the  right 
time  along  with  other  farm  work. 

Since  lime  Is  slower  in  showing  its  effects  on 
soils  than  is  fertilizer,  by  Increased  crop  yields, 
and  the  growth  of  clover,  a  tenant  going  onto  a 
badlv  run-down  farm,  should  either  have  a  long 
time  lease,  so  that  he  may  reap  some  of  the  re- 
wards in  better  crops  produced  by  his  labor,  or 
the  landlord  should  pay  part  of  the  labor  cost  for 
spreading  this  lime. 

The  offer  of  the  landlord  In  E.  S.  J's.  case,  to 
furnish  all  seeds,  fertilizers  and  lime  Is  a  liberal 
one.  but  he  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  increased 
crop  yields  as  well  as  in  the  increased  value  of  his 
farm  should  he  want  to  sell  It. 

So.  unless  the  tenant  in  this  case  is  given  a 
long-time  lease,  he  would  not  be  fully  pald  for 
this  hauling  and  spreading  lime.— J.  N.  Glover. 


December  20.  1919. 
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Making  Potato   Exhibits  Worth   While 

Pointers  for  Those  in  Charge  of  Contests  and  for  Judges 


Inasmuch 


This  is  the  beginning  of  tho  season  during 
which  potato  contests  and  exhibits  arc  held  thru- 
out  the  potato  growing  states  of  the  Union.  Many 
of  these  are  used  as  a  means  of  stimulating  In- 
terest in  potato  growing  among  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  high  schools.  Thus  far  tho  purpose 
in  hand  is  well  fulfilled.  However,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  such  exhibits  as  are  annually  held  by 
Grangers.  County  fairs  and  even  state  fairs  aim 
to  stimulate  competition  in  the  exhibition  of  large 
collections  of  varieties.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
I  lie  largest  collections  and  for  the  largest  sam- 
l>les  without  regard  to  the  commercial  value  or 
I  the  relation  to  what  is  typical  of  the  material 
shown. 

The  size  and  variation  of  such  exhibits  may 
for  a  time  attract  the  eye  of  the  untrained  ob- 
server but  certainly  there  can  be  very  little  if  any 
lasting  or  practical  value  to  them.  In  the  past, 
such  exhibits  have  been  judged  so  that  each  var- 
i'.ty  was  scored  largely  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
formity to  varietal  type.  Collections  have  been 
judged  ou  the  basis  of  number  of  varieties  in  them 
without  regard  to  the  commercial  standing  of  the 
varieties  Included.  Such  procedure  if  long  con- 
tinued can  not  but  tend  to  encourage  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  varieties  grown  and  thereby  add 
confusion  to  the  already  complex  matter  of 
standardizing  and  identifying  types, 
as  many  of  the  varieties  belonging 
to  each  of  the  classified  potato 
groups  are  identical  in  tuber  char- 
acteristics, it  Is  perfectly  possible  to 
apply  most  any  standard  variety 
name  to  an  unnamed  sample  so  long 
ic.  one  uses  only  name.s  of  varieties 
belonging  to  the  groups  concerned 
and  thereby  add  to  the  size  of  a 
variety   collection. 

With  these  facts  in  mind.  It  Is 
not  hard  to  ^e  why  our  exhibits 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  put  the 
emphasis  upon  group  or  type  rather 
than  upon  variety.  Every  sample 
eligible  to  compete  should  be  exhib- 
ited as  one  of  a  collection  of  stand- 
ard varieties  belonging  to  one  of  the 
eleven  potato  groups.  This  done, 
each  variety  of  u  given  group  should 
compete  only  with  every  other  va- 
riety exhibited  in  that  group  and  be 
judged  on  the  basi.s  of  its  conformity 
to  the  market  8tandar<I.  That  mar- 
ket standard  Is  fairly  well  represent- 
ed by  the  sample  of  Rural  potatoes  shown  In  fig- 
ure 1.  Any  variety  which  is  of  good  lundling 
qualities,  gotxl  culinary  quality  and  having  a 
white  skin  meets  our  present  eastern  market 
standard.  The  old  fa.shiuned.  olongiifed,  deep 
eyed  red  skinned  variety  is  no  longer  (l«>irablo. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  the  Green  Mountain  and 
Ilural  group  are  In  favor  In  our  eastern  markets. 
In  fairness  to  those  who  may  be  Interested  In 
exhibiting  at  potato  shows,  the  basis  on  which 
r..iiiiple8  are  to  be  Judgod,  the  varieties  eligible  to 
t.impete  and  some  dencription  of  the  type  repre- 
sentative of  each  potato  group  should  be  publish- 
ed in  advance. 

Group  Classification  of  Potato  Varieties 
For  the  Iiinelil  of  greatir  stamlardination  of 
worthy  varieties  anti  the  elimination  of  vari'  lies 
of  little  commercial  value,  potato  exhibits  shuuld 
be  so  prefaced  and  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the 
exhibition  on  only  the  varieties  listed.  Enour- 
agement  should  no  longer  be  given  to  th''  srhowins 
of  large  eollections  except  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating tho  type  represented  by  each  of  tho 
eleven  potato  groups  Fidlowlr.g  are  the  eleven 
{.roups  with  a  brief  dscriptlon  of  and  the  pii:;<1pal 
etanda'rd  varieties  in   each: 

Group  1.  Cobbler 

Tubers: — Roughly  cubical,  skin  creamy 
white,  eyes  rather  deep  and  narrow,  eyes  medium 
t.i  many,  sprouts  bearing  pink  in  leaf  scale.',  stem 
end  often  deeply  recessed. 

Principal  Varieties: — Irish  Cobbler.  E:roka, 
Potentate. 

Group  2.  Triumph 
Tubers: — Roughly   cubical,   skin   dar".:    pink. 
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mosaic  or  white,  eyes  shallow  broad  and  often  pro- 
truding, eyes  medium  to  many,  lenticels  promin- 
ent, sprouts  bearing  pink  in  leaf  scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Bliss  Triumph  or  Stray 
Beauty,  Quick  Lunch  or  Noroton  Beauty. 

Group  3.     Early  Michigan 

Tubers: — Elongated  and  oblong  or  elliptical 
flattened,  skin  white  to  creamy  white,  eyes  med- 
ium to  shallow,  eyes  many,  sprouts  bearing  faint 
pink  in  leaf  scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Early  Michigan,  Early 
i'uritan. 


Group  4.  Rose 

Section  1.  Tubers: — Elongated  and  oblong 
or  elliptical  flattened,  skin  pink  to  red.  eyes  many, 
eyes  medium  to  deep,  sprouts  bearing  pink  in  leaf 
scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Early  Rose.  Early 
Norther.  Late  Rose. 

Section  2.  Tubers: — Short  and  oval  flat- 
sprouts  bearing  faint  pink  in  leaf  scales. 

Principal    Vurietie.s: — Spaldiugs   Rose   No.    4 


Figure  1  —An  Ideal  Plate  Exhibit  of  5  Rurab 

or  Pride  of  the  West.  King,  Early  ManL^^tee,  Late 
Mainlstee. 

Group  5.  Early  Ohio 

Tubers: — Short  and  oval  round  or  egg  shape, 
skin  faint  pink  or  white,  lenticels  very  promin- 
ent, eyes  many,  eyes  shallow  and  often  protrud- 
ing, sprouts  bearing  pink  in  leaf  scales. 

Principal  Varieties:— Early  Ohio.  Early  Six- 
weeks,  Ohio  Junior,  White  Ohio. 

Group  6.  Hebron 

Tubers: — Elongated  and  elliptical  flattened, 
skin  glossy  white  with  faint  tinges  of  pink,  eyes 
many,  eyes  deep,  sprouts  bearing  pink  in  leaf 
licales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Bovee,  New  Queen,  Burpee'.s  Extra  Early,  Crown 
J -weL 


Group  7.  Burbank 

Section  1.  Tubers: — Elongated  and  oblong 
or  elliptic.il  round,  skin  entirely  netted  and  dull 
gray  to  dull  yellow,  eyes  many,  eyes  shallow  and 
very  iuconsplcous,  sprouts  bearing  pink  in  leaf 
scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Russtt  Burbank,  Net- 
teil  Ceui.  California  Russet. 

Section   2.     Tubers: — Elongated   and   oblong 
or  elliptical  round,  skin  smooth  and  dull  white  to 
dull    yellow,    eyes    many,    eye-*    medium    deep    to, 
shallow,  sprouts  bearing  light  pink  in  leaf  scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Burbank  Seedling. 
Pride  of  Multnomah. 

Group  8.  Green  Mounatin 
Tubers: — Elongated    and    oblong    flattened, 
skin    white   to  dull    yellow,   often    much    netted. 


eyes    nudium    depth,    eyes    medium    in    number, 
sprouts  white. 

Principal  Varieties: — Green  Mountain,  Ncr- 
cross.  Gold  Cgiu.  Mill's  Prize,  Delaware,  Stole  of 
Maine,  Carmon  No.  1.  Ruloff,  Worlds  Fair,  White 
Mountain,  White  Beauty,  White  Lady,  Aroostook 
J'rize. 

Group  9.  Rural 

Section  1.  Tubers: — Short  and  oval  fiat- 
tened,  skin  smooth  and  dull  gray  or  dull  yellow, 
eves  very  few,  eyes  medium  depth  to  shallow, 
sprouts  bearing  blue,  vioitt  or  purple  In  leaf 
scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Rural  New  Yorker  No. 
2,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Carman  No.  3.  Number  9 
or  Carman  No.  9,  White  Giant,  Heavyweight, 
Noxall. 

Section  2.  Tubers: — Same  as  Section  1,  ex- 
cept skin  entirely  netted  and  dull  gray  color. 

Principal  Varieties: — Dibble's  Russet,  Rural 
Russet,   Late   Petoskey. 

Group  10.  Pearl 
Section   1.     Tubers: — Short  and  oval  flatten- 
ed,  skin  dull   white  or  dull  yellow,  eyes  medium 
depth  to  shallow,  eyes  medium  to  few  in  number, 
sprouts  bearing  dark  pink  in  leaf  scales. 
Principal  Varieties: — Pearl,  Peoples. 

Section    2.     Tubers: — Same      as  • 
Section    1.   except   skin    deep    bluish 
purple. 

Principal  Varieties: — Blue  Victor. 

Group  11.  Peachblow 

Tubers: — Short  and  roughly  cub- 
ical to  oblong  rounded,  skin  creamy 
white,  splashed  with  pink  or  solid 
faint  pink,  eyes  dark  pink  in  con- 
trast to  lighter  pink  or  absence  of 
pink  in  skin,  eyes  medium  to  deep 
with  depth  greatest  at  bud  end,  eyes 
medium  to  many  In  number,  sprouts 
bearing  dark  pink  in  leaf  scales. 

Principal  Varieties: — Early  Peach- 
blow,  Jersey  Peachblow,  McCormick, 
Nott's  Peachblow. 

Many  judges  make  a  limited  use 
of  the  score  card  in  judging  exhibits. 
It  Is  of  course  essential  that  the 
judge  be  familiar  with  group  char- 
acteristics In  ordt  r  that  only  varie- 
ties of  the  same  group  or  type  may 
compete.  However,  the  samples  of 
each  group  should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent market  requirements.  It  Is  In  this  way  only- 
that  potato  shows  will  tend  to  educate  the  inter- 
ested public  to  grow  and  consume  potatoes  of  the 
best  qualities. 

How  to  Us3  the  Score  Card 
The  purpose  of  a  score  card  in  not  so  much 
to  assist  in  determining  the  relative  merit  of 
samples  on  exhibition  as  to  train  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  observer  to  give  attention  to  all  and 
only  tho.se  characters  which  are  concerned  in  the 
):iarket  standard  of  excellence.  In  the  past,  much 
ei'.iphasis  has  been  placed  on  conformity  to  vari- 
etal type.  Such  consideration  is  of  importance 
only  as  varietal  type  concerns  and  conforms  to 
our  market  requirement.  A  variety  sample  must 
possess  suRicient  varietal  characteristics  to  defin- 
itely identify  it  as  of  the  vari<'ty  it  i.«  labeled.  One 
of  tho  best  authorities  on  varietal  type  Is  U.  .S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  176.  entitled 
'Group  Classification  and  Varietal  Descriptions  of 
Some  .American  Potatoes." 

A  plate  sample  usually  consists  of  five  tubers. 
.\:iy  greater  or  less  number  disqualities  the  entry" 
as  iloes  also  mixture  within  the  sample.  Judge- 
ment of  a  sample  is  f:;oilitated  by  arranging  the 
live  tubers  side  by  side  with  the  stem  ends  all 
j;<dntlng  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  tubers 
placed  in  the  <)r<I'r  of  (HfTerenco  in  size  if  any. 
1  h>>  value  assigned  to  the  sample  for  a  given  char- 
i:'"r  is  easily  deduced  inasmuch  as  the  score 
card  percentages  are  given  in  multiples  of  five. 


The  Market  Standard  of  Excellence 


rniformity: — Exhibit    f^liould    Ii  • 
all   physical  characteristics. 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
In  Appreciation 

«  S  our  experience  with  the  world  becomes 
r\  greater,  one  learns  to  place  a  higher  value  on 
a  friend,  using  the  word  in  its  true  meaning  and 
not  as  it  is  commonly  mis-used  as  a  synonym  for 
the  word  acquaintance. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  depend  on  Arthur 
Anderson  as  a  friend  in  this  true  meaning  and 
to  have  proven  by  experience  and  test  that  this 
confidence  and  dependence  has  been  well,  placed. 
Every  day  of  a  fourteen-year  association  with 
him,  eight  of  these  years  in  the  closest  of  busi- 
ness and  personal  relationships,  has  increased  ray 
admiration  for  him. 

He  -was  singularly  free  from  the  common 
faults  of  mankind,  gracious  and  truly  companion- 
pblP  In  his  bearing,  ruggedly  honest  and  sincere, 
broad  and  sound  in  his  vision,  and  with  a  kindly 
and  charitable  regard  for  his  fellowmen  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  one  who  had  to  make  his 
own  -way  against  hard  knocks. 

I  cannot  say  more  than  that  he  was  my 
honest,  loyal  and  sincere  friend  and  that  hij  un- 
timely passing  leaves  an  unfilled  place. 

— NEFF  LAING. 


Arthur  J.  Anderson 


IT  IS  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  which  occurred  at  his  old 
home  in  Michigan  on  December  10th.  1919.  Mr. 
Anderson  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  but  his 
trouble  was  not  considered  serious  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  born  near  Shelby.  Oceana 
County,   Michigan,   on    December   3,    1878.   hence 
was  41  years  and  seven  days  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eight  children   born   to  Christian   and   Rose   An- 
denwn.     The  parents  immigrated  to  this  country 
from  Norway  and  settled   upon  the  farm   where 
Arthur  died.  In  186«.    Thelr's  was  a  real  pioneer 
life  as  there  was  but  two  acres  cleared  when  they 
settled   In   their   new   home.      Mr.   Anderson   was 
left  an  orphan  early  In  his  life,  he  being  but 
two    years    old    when    his    mother    died    and    his 
lather    died    «    years    later.      Arthur    then    made 
his  home  with  his  oldest  sister,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Taylor, 
who  purchased  the  home  place  and  filled  the  part 
of    mother   to   him   until  he  started   in   life  for 

himself. 

Mr.  Anderson's  early  education  was  obtain- 
ed In  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood. 
After  completing  the  course  he  taught  two  or 
three  terms  and  decided  to  attend  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  In  order  to  secure  money  for 
this  purpose  he  went  to  work  on  a  lake  steamer 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  sailed  the  lakes  for 
two  years,  and  then  entered  the  M.  A.  C.  In  1901. 
graduating  In  the  class  of  1905. 

His  first  newspaper  work  was  done  on  the 
Detroit  Tribune.  This  paper  was  sold  In  a  short 
'time,  and  he  went  to  the  Ohio  Farmer  in  the  fall 
of  1905  and  continued  with  that  paper  until  the 
firm  purchased  Pennsylvania  Farmer  In  the  fall 
of   1911.  moving  It  to  Philadelphia  in   January. 

Mr  Anderson  -was  united  In  marriage  with 
Mary  Tawney.  of  Cleveland,  In  1908.  His  wife 
and  two  children,  Elizabeth  and  Arthur,  are  left 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  exceptionally  devoted 
husband  and  father.  In  his  death  the  cause  of 
Truth  loses  a  champion,  and  mankind  a  friend. 


EVERY  one  has  "a  host"  of  acquaintances.  We 
speak  of  them  as  "good  fellows."  "boon  com- 
panions," "kind  neighbors,"  "enjoyable  com- 
pany," etc.  We  mean  not  only  all  this  but  more 
when  we  speak  of  one  as  friend.  We  mean  one 
who  really  rejoices  with  us  in  our  successes,  sym- 
pathizes In  our  sorrow,  and  assists  us  In  adver- 
Bity—in  fact  he  has  the  qualities  of  one  of  whom 
it  Is  said.  "He  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 
Such  an  one  to  me  was  Arthur  J.  Anderson. 

For  exactly  five  years  to  a  day  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  I  worked  side  by  side  doing  the  editorial 
work  on  Pennsylvanla-Farmer.  From  the  day  on 
which  I  entered  the  office  a  beginner  in  this  line 
of  work,  up  to  his  last  day's  work  on  August  30. 
I  found  him  the  same  kind,  patient,  honest  man 
and  friend.  These  qualities  were  so  native  and 
so  pronounced  as  to  be  apparent  even  to  the  cas- 
ual acquaintance.  People  turned  to  him  in- 
stinctively for  counsel  or  comfort.  Much  of  his 
time  was  spent  In  serving  those  who  came  to  him 
for  aid  or  sympathy,  for  he  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  when  service  was  asked  of  him. 

Born  and  reared  on  a  farm  he  had  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  farmer's  problems, 
and  anything  that  threatened  the  welfare  or  re- 
flected u-pon  the  Integrity  of  farmers  as  a  class 
was  quickly  resented  by  him.  He  believed  in  the 
native  virtue  of  the  farm  people  and  was  con- 
vinced that  they  are  the  dependable,  steadying 
influence  which  will  safeguard  our  government 
and  its  institutions. 

Mr.  Anderson's  was  a  deeply  religious  nature. 
He  was  broad  In  his  conception  of  what  Is  true 
religion  and  insistent  upon  Its  application  to  dally 
life  and  affairs.     He  had  no  time  to  give  to  the 
consideration  of  finely  drawn  theological   defini- 
tions and  differences,  but  believed  that  the  accep- 
tance and  honest  application  of  the  principles  of 
living  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth are  sufficient  to  bring  the  Kingdom  to  earth 
and  to  prepare  us  for  the  future.    He  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  the  social  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  his  church  and  was  held  In  high- 
est esteem  by  pastor  and  people  alike.    One  of  his 
best  works  was  performed  with  a  large  class  of 
young  men  in  the  Sunday  School.     This  class  was 
turned  from  a  failure  Into  a  success  by  him  and 
the  young  men  idolized  their  leader.     All  these 
qualities  were  reflected  In  his  home  life,  for  never 
was  there  a  more  thoughtful  and  devoted  husband 
or  a  more  kindly  parent.     "Betty"  and  "Laddie 
were  the  apples  of  his  eye,  and  the  guiding  and 
training  their  young  lives  in  preparation  for  the 
future  was  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures. 

To  have  known  such  an  one  and  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  is  a  rare  privilege.  His 
life  was  an  inspiration  and  his  memory  Is  a  bene- 
diction. -R-  P-  TESTER. 
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a  part  of  our  experience  -without  recognizing  or 
remembering  the  purpose  of  the  festival  which  is 
to  revive  and  intensify  the  desire  for  Peace  on 
Earth.  Good  Will  to  Men.     Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  the  real  spirit  was  more  needed  in  the  hearts 
of  men  than  now?     True,  the  World  War  is  at 
an  end.     This  fact  made  glad  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind last  year.     But  events  since  show  that  even 
that  gladness  had  in  it  more  of  selfishness  than 
brotherly  kindness,  else  the  present  time   would 
not  be  filled  with  universal  bickerings  and  greed. 
The  real  Christmas  spirit  is  not  exemplified 
in  selfish  indulgence.  It  is  not  material,  but  spirit- 
ual.    It  is  not  based  on  the  desire  to  receive,  but 
the    willingness    to    share.      Mankind    is    on    the 
wrong  track  while  it  believes  that  material  pros- 
perity alone  can  bring  highest  happiness.  As  long 
as   It    works   upon    this   principle,   mankind    will 
be  continually  at  war  with  Itself.     If  we  will  but 
stop  and  listen  we  may  hear  as  did  the  shepherds 
of  old,  "Behold.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy."   which   is  that  there  will  be   born   In  our 
hearts  the  spirit  of  peace  and  the  recognition  of 
our  brotherhood. , 

May  the  genuine  Christmas  spirit  prevail  to 
the  end  that  our  social,  political  and  industrial 
turmoil  may  speedily  subside  and  the  world  begin 
anew  to  be  directed  in  all  its  relations  by  the 
spirit  which  was  in  the  Prince  of  peace. 


Be  Patient 


The  Christmas  Spirit 


mrlTHOUT  doubt  we  will  have  a  Christmas  and 
W  it  will  be  observed,  as  usual,  by  the  passing 
of  gifts,  the  eating  of  big  dinners  and  the  passing 
of  the  season's  compliments.  The  children  w 
be  made  happy-at  least  for  the  day.  Articles  wll 
be  written  and  sermons  preached  on  the  historical 
significance  of  the  day.    Yet.  all  this  may  pass  as 


JUST  as  some  people  have  from  the  beginning 
been  setting  days  for  the  end  of   the  world 
In  a  physical  way.  so  now  we  hear  of  prophesies 
made   that   this   Is   the   beginning  of  the   end   of 
orderly   government.      There  is    no   more   justifi- 
cation for  the  latter  than  there  has  been  for  the 
former.      In    spite   of    the   superficial    Indications 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  sufficiently  fixed  In 
its  ways  to   prevent  any  violent  overturning  of 
our  institutions  and  governments.     Changes  may 
come  and  they  should  come,  but  there  Is  no  cause 
for  alarm.     There  are  men  who  are  neither  reac- 
tionaries nor  radicals,   who  are  neither  satisfied 
with  Industrial  autocracy  nor  desirous  of  indus- 
trial anarchy.     These  are  quietly  working  away 
in   life's  laboratory   towards   a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion based  upon  righteousness,.     Their  voices  are 
not  heard  in  the  discordant  clamor,  but  their  con- 
clusions will  In  the  end  be  adopted  and  the  world 
will  be  the  better  for  the  agitatloa  which  is  so 
alarming  to  many. 

The  Best  or  the  Poorest 

WE  have  received  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
farmer  criticising  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  appearing  on  page  22  of 
our  December  6th  Issue,  entitled     "A     Pertinent 
Query."    The  farmer  claims  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  Is  entirely  wrong  In  saying  that  farm  pa- 
pers should  publish  pictures  and  articles  showing 
the  poor  and  average  condition  of  farm  homes  and 
operations  Instead  of  the  best  and  most  desirable. 
We  are  Inclined   to  agree  with  the   farmer. 
The  purpose  of  a  farm  paper  is  to  help  raise  Ideals, 
disseminate  Information  and  Inspire  by  word  and 
picture  to  the  attainment  of  better  methods  and 
homes.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  publication 
of  these  things  condones  or  excuses  economic  and 
political  conditions  which  are  unjust  to  farmers. 
Such  conditions  are  largely  the  result  of  neglect 
and  Inactivity  on  the  part  of  farmers  themselves 
and  they  will  be  not  be  righted  until  the  farmer 
exerts  to  the  utmost  his  Individual  and  collective 
strength  In  the  business  and  political  field.     The 
condition  and  returns  of  laborers  whom  the  cor- 
respondent mentions  were  not  bettered  by  appeals 
to  charity,  sentiment  or  even  justice,  but  wages 
were  raised   and   homes  Improved  by   the  united 
force  which  organized  labor  was  able  to  and  did 
exert.      They    had    ideals    and    visions  of  better 
things      They  went  after  them  and  got  them.     So 
It  will  be  with  farmers.    They  must  first  have  the 
desire  to  have  improved  conditions,  shorter -hours, 
better  homes  and  more  leisure,  and  when  the  de- 
sire i.  strong  enough  they  will  find  ways  to  secure 
them,  and  that  way  will  be  thru  organized,  united 
effort      Indulgence  in  self  pity,  condemnation  of 
others,     or  sentimental  appeals  never  made  any 
permanent  reforms  In  society. 

For  these  reasons  Pennsylvania  Farmer  will 
continue  to  present  the  better  things  of  life  and 
hold  them  as  possibilities  to  which  all  may  aspire 
not  forgetting  to  oppose  Injustice  at  all  times. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


' 


Constitutional  Revision. — It  com- 
mences to  look  at  the  close  of  tlie 
first  week's  sittings  of  the  State 
Commission         on  Constitutional 

Amendment  and  Revision  as  tho  a 
whole  new  system  of  organic  law  was 
going  to  be  submitted  to  the-  Key- 
stone State  within  a  year  or  so.  The 
deliberations  of  the  committees  into 
which  the  commission  divided  itself 
on  its  first  day  have  produced  so 
many  suggestions  for  amendment 
and  there  have  been  such  various 
proposals  for  corrective  or  remedial 
changes  that  some  of  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  body  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  submitting  half  a  hundred 
propositions  for  alterations  of  the 
constitution  each  by  itself.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  In  this  and  other 
states  that  people  will  not  vote  on 
lists  of  names  or  questions.  There 
are  some  here  who  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  Intended  all  along  to 
bring  about  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  that  the  Revision  Commis- 
sion was  planned  to  develop  the  mat- 
ter, ascertaining  sentiment  and 
brlngring  men  Into  accord.  Others 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  state  ad- 
ministration sincerely  sought  light 
on  the  best  method  to  pursue  and 
that  the  promptness  with  which  one 
committee  brought  out  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  branch- 
es of  the  government  was  Indicative 
of  popular  desires.  However,  reports 
of  committees  do  not  bind  any  Com- 
mission and  In  a  few  days  it  will  go 
to  the  threshing  fioor  and  the  rou- 
tine and  vital  matters  will  be  separa- 
ted. 

Method  of  Submission. — No  com- 
mission ever  named  in  Pennsylvania 
suited  everyone  and  no  expectations 
that  the  present  body  will  please  all 
are  heard.  The  possibilities  are  that 
the  legislature  may  decide  to  desig- 
nate the  commission  as  a  constitu- 
tional convention  and  that  It  may 
provide  for  election.  It  Is  the  plan 
of  the  present  commission  to  give 
hearings.  In  any  event  what  Is  rec- 
ommended for  change  In  the  constl- 


reported.  upon  good  authority,  to 
be  preparing  to  submit  large  loans 
for  the  same  purpose  to  their  people. 
Not  less  than  a  dozen  counties  will 
vote  on  bond  issues  for  roads  before 
next  summer.  In  every  section  it 
seems  that  immediate  improvement 
is  asked  in  the  face  of  the  highest 
labor  and  material  prices. 

Rates  Going  Up. — Statements  filed 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
demonstrate  that  rural  telephone 
companies  are  boosting  rates  all  oyer 
the  state  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
others  will  be  moving  along  the  same 
line  next  spring.  When  the  read- 
justment comes  it  Is  going  to  be  the 
hardest  thing  to  get  them  down.  The 
same  la  true  of  electric  companies 
whose  prices  for  current  are  being 
changed  almost  weekly  in  some  sec- 
tions thru  turns  and  twists  in  sched- 
ules. It  may  be  added  that  some  of 
the  reductions  of  interurban  trolley 
fares  to  the  nickle  has  been  coinci- 
dent with  shortening  of  the  zones 
wherein  the  aforesaid  nickle  pays  for 
a  ride. — Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Deo- 
15, 
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Sugar  For  Bees  Withheld. — Some 
weeks  ago  the  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tions of  nine  counties  were  promised 
sugar  to  feed  their  bees  to  prevent 
starvation,  as  the  fall  flow  of  honey 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  winter 
the  colonies.  A  few  counties  got  their 
pro-rata  lots — but  a  lot  of  them  will 
have  to  see  their  colonies  die,  be- 
cause Interested  parties  who  know 
nothing  of  the  case  of  bees  brought 
such  pressure  to  bear  on  the  sugar 
board  that  further  deliveries  will  be 
withheld.  All  sorts  of  misinterpre- 
tations of  the  plan  to  feed  bees 
have  been  afloat  and  the  officials  con- 
cerned have  been  justified  In  their 
prophecy  that  publicity  on  a  matter 
which  the  people  do  not  understand 
can  only  be  harmful. 

Grange  On  State  Fair  Board. — The 
New  York  State  Grange  has  not  had 
a  place  on  the  State  fair  commis- 
sion for   15  years.     Governor  Smith 


Real  Estate  Men  Convene. — The 
New  York  State  Farm  Brokers'  As- 
sociation held  its  9th  annual  conven- 
tion this  week  and  an  unprecedented 
sale  of  New  York  State  farms  was 
reported.  The  demand  is  expected  to 
continue  next  year.  Experienced 
men  other  than  farm  brokers  prop- 
hecy that  state  farms  will  be  no 
cheaper  during  the  lives  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Good  buildings  seem 
to  be  the  first  essential  in  selling  a 
farm.  Some  farms  have  been  resold 
by  western  buyers  at  considerable 
profit  over  prices  they  paid. 

"Pen"  Bill  Shrinks. — Due  to  pro- 
hibition the  expense  of  running  the 
Onondaga  County  penitentiary  has 
dropped  in  two  years  from  $3,000 
per  year  to  $426.  County  poor  hous- 
es and  other  Institutions  of  the  sort 
all  over  the  state  report  similar  re- 
sults. 

Crop  and  Market  Gossip. — ^Leaf 
tobacco  Is  in  great  demand.  Growers 
have  made  liberal  sales.  Prices  up 
to  last  of  November  did  not  satisfy 
growers.  There  is  much  interest  in 
seeing  what  effect  the  lifting  of  the 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  embargo  on 
December  15  will  have  on  prices. 
Flour  prices  have  taken  a  big  jump 
very  recently  and  unstable  conditions 
are  expected  for  a  time.  Cabbage  is 
bringing  $60  a  ton  for  No.  1  stock 
at  car  sides. — T. 
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made  a  pre-election  promise  to  the 
UuiTand  r,'y^new"^docume"nt.7f"the  Grange  that  if  elected  he  would  rem- 
ote? be  dee'm^d  advisable,  must  go    -;>^,,V\l^rtU^'thf  ^aV^r^s  wni"d"e! 

mand    that    this    promise    be  made 


before  the  people  to  stand  or  fall  as 
they  elect.  Constitutional  elections 
are  non-partisan.  The  state  archives 
support  this  proposition,  notwith- 
standing some  Instances  adversely 
quoted. 

The  State  Experimental  School. — 
The  suggestion  made  at  the  State 
Educational  Congress  here  last 
month    that    the   State   buy   or   take 


good.  The  State  Labor  organization 
is  also  seeking  a  similar  place,  and 
as  farmers  have  refused  to  affiliate 
with  labor  the  contest  is  watched 
with  Interest. 

Indian  Problem. — New  York's  In- 
dians have  always  been  a  problem  to 
Congress.  They  are  unlike  the  Wes- 
tern Indians  in  some  matters  of  land 


over  a  typically  afflicted  rural  school    tern  ma  ans  in  some  maiiers  oi  lana 
and  operate  It  as  It  should  be  to  find    ownership,  "vlng  on  lands  that  were 


The  Carlisle  Indian  School  may  be 
re-opened,  but  will  be  devoted  to 
teaching  trades — not  professions,  to 
make  carpenters,  farmers  and  me- 
chanics rather  than  doctors,  lawyers 
■superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  ministers  Dr.  Bates  may  be 
.,,  nreven.ed  the  development  of  his    <=»>--  "^^/^J;-?,      G«,wers.-The 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers' 


closely  linked  with  the  effort  to  have 
Pennsylvania  farms  produce  more 
food,  which  Is  the  governor's  Idea, 
something  may  come  of  it.  Illness 
of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  FInegan.  the  State 


Association  held  a  two  day  session  in 
Buffalo  this  week.  Vegetable  experts 
from  the  State  College  discussed 
plant  diseases  and  fertilizer  pro- 
blems.    The  college  Is  proving  to  be 


has  prevented  the  development 
plans  for  Improvement  of  the  foun- 
dations of  rural  education.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that  a  whole  new  plan  of  ap- 
portionment of  the  millions  the  state 
makes  available  for  the  common 
schools,     as     distinct     from     higher 

Si^ure^R'^e^r^hVoThaVtrrf.  an  Indispensible  factor  In  the  vege 
ed  up  more  In  the  last  few  months  table  Interests  of  he  state  and  more 
about  conditions  In  rural  schools  demands  are  made  on  the  depart- 
rK,„\».»«T,io  •ororp  aware  of  and  the  ment  than  can  be  met  with  present 
iuTn 'i^aking  at  the  congress  has  equipments.  Williamson,  a  vegetable 
had  a  tonic  elTect  of  the  Department  growing  center,  has  employed  an  ex- 
«f  Public  Instruction  Pert  for  the  past  three  years,  at  an 

"'Th"e       nsUtuTes'S-he  State  AgrI-    expense  to  the  '^™-7«  «' f -JJ^J" 
A"-,i    o...>,«HtiP«     nrofess     to  be    that  time  he  saved  them  $34,000.  The 

college  is  unable  to  send  out  enough 
men  of  this  sort  to  meet  the  rapidly 


cultural  authorities  profess  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  reports  on  the 
first- 2  weeks 'of  farmers'  Institutes. 
Attendance  was  good  In  spite  of 
weather  conditions  and  there  were 
spirited  discussions,  appreciation  of 
the  presence  of  men  able  to  discuss 
local  problems  being  voiced.  In  due 
season  summaries  of  these  reports 
■will  come  from  the  "canned"  public- 
ity branch  of  the  department.  Mean- 
while men  who  come  here  from 
counties  where  Institutes  were  held 


growing  demand. 

Pastor  Sells  Milk. — A  former  Syra- 
cuse pastor  owns  a  dairy  herd  In 
Maiden.  Mass.  and  sells  high-grade 
milk  In  eight  quart  cans  for  2  cents 
more  than  other  farmers  get  and  5 
cents  less  than  retailers  charge  in 
the  same  town.  He  says  milk  can 
be  distributed  at  1  cent  a  quart. 

State  Dairymen. — The  43rd  annual 


will  be  able  to  tell  what  the  future  session  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  has  just  been  held 
In  Geneva,  with  a  record  attendance. 


should  be. 

Millions  For  Roads. — Tho  State 
Highway  Department  has  issued 
some  figures  that  are  rather  start- 
ling in  view  of  the  millions  the  state 
Is  spending  on  road  construction. 
These  tables  are  to  the  effect  that 
over  $14,700,000  has  been  voted  by 
counties  for  road  Improvement,  eith- 
er in  conjunction  with  th<»  state  or 
singly.     There  are  others  which  are 


Several  hundred  new  members  join- 
ed at  the  meeting.  The  newly  elec- 
ted president  is  H.  C.  Troy,  of 
Ithaca;  Vice-President.  H.  J.  Rich- 
ardson, LowvIUe;  Secretary,  T.  E. 
Tlquin,  of  Albany;  Treasurer,  R.  R. 
Kirkland  of  Philadelphia.  N.  Y,  A 
new  board  of  directors  was  also 
elected. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWS 

Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.— 
Consolidation  of  schools  in  rural  dis- 
tricts In  New  Jersey  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing  in  some  counties.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Calvin 
N.  Kendall,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  shows  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  school  authorities  in 
the  farming  districts  who  have  been 
showing  themselves  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  education.  In  one  large  ru- 
ral county  about  fifty  one-room 
schools  have  been  closed  and  the  pu- 
pils transported  to  neighboring 
schools,  or  to  consolidated  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  there  were  709 
one-room  schools  in  New  Jersey, 
while  in  1912  the  number  of  such 
schools  was  869.  thus  indicating  the 
progress  of  consolidation  in  seven 
years. 

Important  Dairy  Meeting. — Impor- 
tant questions  affecting  milk  produc- 
ers In  New  Jersey  "will  be  considered 
at  various  dairy  meetings,  which 
will  be  held  In  Trenton  during 
"Agricultural  Week."  the  dates  for 
the  latter  being  January  13.  14,  15 
and  16.  Keen  Interest  is  being  ex- 
hibited in  these  proposed  gatherings 
both  by  general  dairy  farmers  and 
breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle. 
"Marketing  Day."  will  be  con- 
ducted on  Tuesday,  January  13, 
when  farmers  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  successful  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Associations  in  the  state 
and  country  will  tell  what  their  or- 
ganizations are  doing  in  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies  in  a  co-operative 
way.  On  the  same  day  will  be  held 
a  conference  on  problems  confront- 
ing the  dairy  farmer  in  the  market- 
ing of  his  product.  A  representative 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  of  which  more  than  3.- 
000  New  Jersey  dairymen  are  mem- 
bers will  explain  the  plan  adopted 
In  the  Philadelphia  territory  to 
handle  the  surplus  milk  problem, 
while  a  representative  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  will  tell  of  latest  de- 
velopments In  the  co-operative  plan 
of  the  league  In  the  New  York  terri- 
tory In  which  all  dairymen  in  North 
New  Jersey  are  interested.  Produc- 
tion problems  affecting  the  dairy 
farmer  will  be  discussed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
January  15. 

Night  School  For  Farmers  In  Jer- 
sey.— Farmers  located  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hopewell  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  State  are  now  attending  a 
night  school,  which  has  been  opened 
in  their  interest  In  the  high  school 
at  Hopewell  under  the  direction  of 
B.  V.  Bearer,  an  instructor  in  agri- 
culture. The  project  was  supported 
at  a  recent  meeting  conducted  In 
Hopewell  Township  by  H.  O.  Samp- 
son, supervisor  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  Vocational  Agricultural 
Schools  of  the  State;  W.  S.  Barn- 
hart,  agricultural  agent  for  Mercer 
County;  George  Waugh,  of  the  Cow 
Testing  Association  of  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, and  other  men  prominently  iden- 
tified with  moves  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  farmers  and  attaches  of  the 
farms  In  New  Jersey. 


The  53d  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  December  9-11,  with 
a  large  attendance.  The  usual  rou- 
tine of  business  was  transacted.  This 
is  the  "off  year"  in  elections  and  the 
only  offices  to  be  filled  was  one  each 
on  the  executive  and  finance  com- 
mittees. C.  H.  Dlldlne  and  W.  H. 
Grabe   were  reelected,   respectively. 

The  sixth  degree  was  conferred 
upon  a  class  of  615.  and  217  were 
obligated  In  the  Fifth. 

Report  of  Treasurer  Frank  Wlllets 
showed  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
to  be  $40,167,89.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars Is  invested  in  Liberty  and  Vic- 
tory bonds,  and  $700  In  the  Farm- 
ers and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Master  McSparran  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  proposed  temple  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  and  urg- 
ed the  appropriation  by  the  granges 
of  the  state  of  at  least  $20,000  to- 
wards the  fund.  A  resolution  appro- 
priating the  Surplus  Fund  of  the 
State  Grange  of  $3680.02  to  the 
cause  was  passed.  Lynn  Hall  report- 
ing for  the  Keystone  Grange  Ex- 
change reported  a  net  gain,  over  ex- 
penses of  $3,382.06. 

Allan  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  Leg- 
islative Committee,  said  that  the  ob- 
taining of  full  recognition  of  agri- 
culture's rights  depended  largely 
upon  farmers  themselves.  Cooperation 
with  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  was  urged;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  <'opper-Hersman  bill  was 
recommended;  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads was  voiced;  favoring  prompt 
ratification  of  Peace  treaty  with 
moderate  reservations;  In  favor  of 
maintaining  the  system  of  graduated 
income  and  excess  profits  tax.  The 
committee  still  favors  the  "little  red 
school  house"  and  is  not  convinced 
that  the  consolidated  high  is  to  be 
recommended. 

The  committee  on  dormant  grang- 
es deprecated  the  large  number  of 
dormant  granges  and  recommended 
that  strong  efforts  be  made  to  find 
the  cause  and  a  remedy. 


PENNSYLVANU    CROP    REPORT 

Fred  Rasmussen,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reports  crop  production 
as  collected  and  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  as  follows: 

Corn. — Pennsylvania's  corn  crop 
this  year  excels  all  previous  years. 
Conditions  were  favorable  during 
the  grovi-ing  season  and  as  the  sea- 
son advanced  the  prospect  Improved, 
until  the  farmers  of  this  state  have 
harvested  a  crop  which  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  72,369,480  bush- 
els. This  is  an  average  of  45.9  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  crop  has  been  har- 
vested without  damage  by  frost. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  wet  weather, 
that  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
month,  there  has  been  some  com- 
plaint of  damage  to  the  corn,  both 
In  the  shock  and  crib,  as  well  as  the 
fodder  by  mold.  The  crop  last  year 
was  estimated  at  63.597,435  bushels, 
and  in  1917,  at  65.260,885  bushels. 

Buckwheat.— Over  one-third  the 
buckwheat  pioduced  in  United  States 
is  grown  In  Pennsylvania.  Growing 
conditions  were  favorable  this  year 
and  the  crop  produced  is  larger  than 
forecasted  any  time  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  yield  is  estimated 
at  21.6  bushels  per  acre  and  the  total 
6.826.730  bushels.  The  crop  last 
year  was  estimated  at  6,191.000 
bushels  and  two  years  ago  at  5.570.- 
000  bushels. 

Potatoes. — The  outlook  for  pota- 
toes was  not  good  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  due  to  blight  and  bugs 
and  other  plant  diseases  and  Insect 
pests  as  well  as  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  early  summer, 
yet  It  Is  encouraging  to  report  that 
the  crop  Is  now  estimated  at  28.556.- 
220  bushels,  which  is  an  average  of 
100  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  last 
year  was  estimated  at  24,733.200 
bushels  and  In  1917  at  30.653.200 
bushels. 

Tobacco. — The  yield  of  tobacco  Is 
estimated  at  1,310  pounds  per  acre 
and  the  total  production  at  49,583,- 
500  pounds*.  Weather  conditions  In 
Lancaster  and  York  counties,  where 
approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  to- 
bacco Is  grown,  were  not  very  favor- 
able, and  Insects  had  their  detrimen- 
tal effect.  The  crop  In  the  northern 
counties  was  very  good  but  the  acre- 
age is  not  large.  The  crop  last  year 
was  estimated  at  58,007.400  pounds, 
and  2  years  ago  at  51.051,000  lbs. 
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Tennsyivania  Farmer 
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Vour  CoMfS 
Need  This  Great  Feed  1 1 


With  pasture  scarce  and  cows  housed  in,  the  need  for  a  buHf  y.. 
r     sntisfvingration-arationthatstimulatesthem  totop-notch  milk 
product  andkeeps  them  in  A-1  condition-is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  years  International  Ready  Ration  has  been  making  good  for 
an  army  of  dairymen.    It  will  make  good  for  you. 

International  Ready  Ration 

The  Year  Round  Milk  Maker 


Annual  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 


It  comes  re«dr  mixed  «nd  muted  rtr*'- Th» 

is  but  one  of  the  many  advantages  r  f  In- 

{ernational  Ready  Rat  on.     !'>, "-"dy  for 

(e-ding   time.      Dont  "Pend  time  and 

woro-  mUina  ypur  own  feed.     S't»<«»- 

work  in  feedinR  means  "nce^"'"  ™  » 

production  —  uncertain  profits.  Only 


the  choicest  quality  materiala  are  U9e<1  m 
International   Ready   Ration.    You   i.. a 
always  rrty  on  it.  i>ecau8e  both  tlie  feed- 
ing and  keeping  quality  of  every  ship- 
ment  is  roeitively  guaranteed.     And 
bac'<   of    this    guarantee    stand*    a 
11.000,600  company. 


See  Your  Dealer 

today  and  place  a  trial  order.  We  know  yo.i  wiU  be  more  than  aatiafied. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  aupply  you  write  to  ut. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

mnEAPOUS,  MINNESOTA 
A  r««  Ho*  Lin  Sticiats  Wult4 


^^■p  ^^ 


\^ 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 


lu.  RAW  roR  smrrm- 

Wa  want  roar  raw  fan.  i^n 
J^*  ZHi.  iortn-J  oo  them 
Sd  mall  «•  a  r<T.r.  If  w»  can- 
^  _at  mmt  murr  than  TOO  «>• 
^Mt  wa  will  rrtum  t ham  to 
'^   aiprcaa  p.i  I.     O^n  priea 

«i  !•  youra  fur  Ilia  aakiD«. 


IS? 


MUloi  Sehreiber  k  Co. 

f  Oi,L  w  '*^**'  WVMS 


FREE     INFORMATION 

L  Bnall  c»trh  t.f  1\m    We 

|sn>  itnnen  and  manu- 

IfartuKra   "f   r*iil«   and 

IkKTM    hlitei    for    eoati. 

1  rolm.   nwB  and  Bltt«n-< 

'  UidlM  Fun  trim  ooon. 

'  Bpoaaum.   r<a.  miukratn. 

Inlok.    rr>vot*.    Iwdeer*, 

fknnk  and  rahl)lta  Tai- 

Idtrali*   wrk    on    dwr 

Mwla  and  ni.-i.  Tr1l  lu 

Iks   kind  "t  fur  rnu  l>av  • 

,^^,,^  »nd  w*  will auavier  fully. 

W.  W.  WEAVER.  Cuatom  Tannff.  Rf>dln«.  Mkh 


ICE 


m   Jl'i  BO  op. 
Win.  n.  I'riT.  Mrs. 


PLOWS  ,»;', 

TOOLS     LaOr»r»Ttiia,  N.  T 


Fur  Prices  WM  UP 


o 


^i&. 


rjy^Lm^       Rlrht  now  raw  furs  are  bringing  tremendous 
^MF       nrlces       To     get     the    bencrtt    of     thefie    high 
"1^^  Sera',    you    should    ship    your    furs    early      to 

*"*^  JoS   rilmann.    Inc.      A  person   ne^;er  kno^^  In 
-     the«e  days  what  the  fashion  leaders  may  dictate.      Furs  at 

preS   arfall  the  rage,  and  while  women  are  wearing  them 

lavishly  is  the  time  for  you  to  cash  in. 

HONEST  GRADING— HIGHEST  PRICES 

are  absolutely  assured  when  you  consign  your  s'^ns  to  «s.    We 
Side  ^ery  skin  correctly,  so  ycu  are  sure  of  always  ^ettm« 

fhetop  market  price.  We  pay  exactly  t^^  .P-f «  ,^,td  We  nav 
guaranteed  price  list.  Positively  no  co"^"^'ss:on  charged.  We  pay 
express  charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  shipments. 

mmtrttei  ThmbI  FiUer  asd  Gunfiteed  Price  list  Free 

nrtip  tis  a  postcard  or  a  letter  rlcV.t  now  snH  Brt  onr  IIl'>.''t™t*^J"'»'"« 
Folder  and  Guanint«-.l   Price  LisU     Better  write  us  ri(tht  away. 

JOSEPH  ULLNANN,  Inc. 

(EsUblished   1854) 

Dept.   70 

18-20-22  W.  20th  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


^-^li*»*»--.  *-««Ste 


"The  most  wonderful  conference 
of  farmers  I  have  ever  attended. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  a  harmon- 
ious gathering  where  milk  produc- 
ers, dealers  and  consumers  met  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry." 

Thus  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, which  met  in  Philadeliihia 
December  1st  and  2nd  described  by 
our  side  guests,  who  came  to  see 
how  the  producers  and  dealers  of 
Philadelphia  managed  to  s'll  milk 
cheaper  than  almost  any  larse  city 
In  the  east.  Amons  these  gufsJs  was 
a  delegate  from  t!:e  N'.w  York  Hoard 
of  Health  who  was  present  to  reprf- 
sent  the  governor  and  the  inaLur  of 
New  York. 

The  meeting  v. ;  s  llie  most  am- 
bitious ever  untlcr;;;kcn  by  the  as- 
sociation, and  was  composed  of  ftiur 
sessions,  besides  an  evening  banquet, 
and  an  early  morning  trip  to  twi  of 
the  city  milk  platforms.  All  of  those 
were  open  to  the  public  except  the 
business  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  to  one  the  city  milk  con- 
sumers were  especially  Invited.  All 
of  the  sessions  were  characterized 
by  a  cordial  spirit  of  harmony  and 
'  co-operation.  The  I'hlladelphla  milk 
dealers  took  an  active  part,  altend- 
1  Ing  with  interest  and  enthusiaKin 
even  to  a  technical  discussion  on 
dairy   feeding. 

Two  of  the  large  pasteurizing 
plants  nearest  the  railroad  platforms 
(Harbison's  near  Third  and  llerks 
Street  depot,  and  the  Abbott  Dairy 
near  32nd  Street)  were  thrown  open 
to  the  association  and  parties  were 
escorted  thru,  giving  the  milk  pro- 
ducers a  chance  to  see  what  hap- 
pens to  the  milk  In  the  city,  and 
that  the  milk  dealer  had  olso  his 
problems  and  Is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. 

i      The    election    resulted    In     several 
'  changes    In   the   board    of    18    direc- 
tors.    Those  to  serve  for  the  follow- 
ing year  being:     F.  P.  AVilllts.  Ward, 
Pa.;      H.   D.  Allabach,     Trappc,   Pa. 
Frederick    Sbangle.   Trenton,   X.   J.; 
I  Frank  O.  Ware,   n<M'rfield  .«;trpet,  N. 
J.;      John    n.    Bennetch,      Sheridan. 
1  Pa.;  A.  B.  Waddinston,  Woodstown. 
N.   J.;      W.  B.   Cowperthalte,      Med- 
'  ford,  X.  J.;  E.  Nelson  James,  Rising 
I  Sun,   Md.;    Henry  I.   Laurer.   Mifflin, 
!pa.;      Granville     F.      Frey,    Sinking 
Springs,   Pa.;    Ivo  V.   Otto.   Carlisle. 
Pa.;    Robert  F.   Brlnton,  West  Ches- 
ter,  Pa.;    E.   H.    Donovan,    Brenford. 
Del.;    Frank  M.   Twining.   Plnevlll", 
Pa.;     R.    1.    TuBsey.     HollldavKburg. 
Pa.;    E.    R.   Pennington,      Kennedys- 
vllle,Md.;      R.   R.   Spring.     Easton. 
Md.;  Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg,  Pa. 

The  directors  named  the  ofllcers  as 
follows:  President,  Frank  P.  Wtl- 
llts;  Vice-President,  H.  D.  Allabach; 
Secretary,  Robert  W.  Balderston. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Treasurer. 
Krederirk  .Sbangle.  The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  the  of- 
'  ncers  and  A.  B.  W^addlngton,  and 
Robert   F.   Brlnton. 

The  ferrf^tary.  Mr.  Balderston. 
was  granted  a  six  months  leave  of 
absence  to  accept  an  appointment 
with    the   American    Friends   .«?c'rvlce 


Committee  to  assist  with  reconstruc- 
tion work  In  Germany,  the  Society 
of  Friends  haing  been  asked  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  to  take  exclusive  charge 
of  the  feeding  of  the  starving  Ger- 
man children  this  winter. 

The  association  considered  that  it 
had  been  peculiarly  h;)nored  by  hav- 
ing Its  secretary  chosen  to  be  one 
of  a  unit  of  25  men  who  have  been 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  irnlted 
States  becau.so  of  special  knowledge 
of  food,  and  for  organizing  ability. 
In  Mr.  IJalderston's  absence  the  work 
of  the  ofTice  sfcrotary  will  be  assum- 
ed by  Mr.  Allabach,  others  of  the  ex- 
ecutive cominlltce  offering  likewise 
to  assist  with  dividing  the  labors  of 
the  field  work. 

The  now  p'an  for  selling  milk,  de- 
scribed In  detail  In  a  previous  Issue 
of    the    Pennsylvania    Farmer,      was 
thoroly    discussed     at     the    business 
meeting   and    met    with    general    ap- 
proval.    The   most  serious  objection 
cauie   from   some   of   the   sectlpns   in 
Western     Pennsylvania,      and     along 
the  Eastern  fhore  of  Maryland,  dis- 
tricts that  have  made  In  the  past  a 
larger    pro!>ortion    of    summer   milk 
than    winter   milk.      Mr.     Balderston 
exhibited  a  chart  which  showed  the 
amounts  of  milk  shipped   from  each 
railroad    district,   and    told    in    grap- 
hic  from   just   where   and    when    the 
peak  of  production  came.  From  some 
stations   the    June    shipments    were 
twice  as  heavy  as  during  the  winter 
months,     a     fact      which     materially 
help  to  pull  down  the  average  year- 
ly price  of  milk  to  the  producers    In 
general.  Mr.  Balderston  declared. 

A  number  of  specific  instances 
were  given  where  the  association  had 
been  able  to  straighten  out  local 
tangles  on  the  milk  question,  to  the 
distinct  benefit  of  the  dairymen  of 
that  nelghlmrhood.  At  PottsvlUe, 
Pa.,  there  were  three  scales  of  milk 
prices  to  the  farmers.  After  several 
conferences  with  the  dealers,  the 
Philadelphia  basis  was  established, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  both 
dealers  and   producers. 

At  a  large  condensing  plant  the 
association  found  that  the  tester  had 
for  two  months  been  reading  fat  test 
wrongly,  resulting  In  a  loss  of  8 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  to 
every  ratik  shipper  to  that  plant. 
After  a  conference  with  the  manage- 
ment the  association  was  able  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  that  the  loss 
would  l>e  returne<l  to  each  Individual 
producer  affected. 

At   Bethlehem,   Pa.,   there   was   no 
organization  of  dealers    or    farmers, 
and    consequently    no  uniformity  of 
prices.    The      association    established, 
a  strong  local  In  that  section,  result- 
ing in  1)etter  prices  to  all  dairymen. 
One   session    was   devoted    to    con- 
sumer's   milk    problems,    and    special 
Invitations  were  sent  to  all  women's 
rlubs  and  d'l-nestlc  science  organiza- 
tions of  Philadelphia  and  neighbor- 
ing   towns    to   send    delegates    for   a 
round  table  discussion.  The  response 
was    most   worth    while,    representa- 
tives coming  even  from  neighboring 
states.  Addresses  were  given  by  Alva 
Agee,     secretary    of     agriculture    of 
New  Jersey,  and   Dr.   Clyde  I.    King, 
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December  20,   1919. 

milk  aroitrator  for  Pennsylvania 
with  short  remarks  from  several  of 
the  Philadelphia  dealers. 

It  was  estimated  that  500  members 
attended  the  business  session  and 
300  remained  for  the  evening 
banquet.  The  experiment  of  a  two- 
day  session  was  considered  a.  great 
success,  and  decidedly  valuable  from 
both  a  social  and  a  business  stand- 
point. The  officers  are  already  plan- 
ning for  next  year's  meeting  and 
hope  to  add  several  improvements, 
among  which  will  be  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  members. 
— E.  T.   Brlnton,  publicity  Dept, 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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O/its  &xpert 

JJves  in  lour 
County 


DAIRY  NOTES 


It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  the  activi- 
ties of  the  fair  price  milk  committee 
in  New  York  City,  tho  hard  to  see 
any  results  from  their  work.  With 
the  slight  increase  to  farmers  in  De- 
cember, New  York  dealers  have  ad- 
vanced the  retail  price  again  much 
more  than  the  wholesale  advance. 

One  firm  announces  that  milk,  but- 
ter and  cheese  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  winter.  One 
firm  was  selling  milk  in  East  side 
stores  at  16}  cents  a  quart  in  No- 
vember, not  delivered,  and  the  food 
administrator  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting this  firm  to  cut  this  price  §  cent 
in  December,  instead  of  advancing  it 
as  an  experiment.  This  firm  sells 
6,500  quarts  a  day,  and  agrees  if  the 
reduction  brings  a  loss  that  it  ■will 
open  its  books  to  the  public  ac- 
countants at  the  end  of  the  month. 
A  6  cent  deposit  on  each  bottle  is 
required  to  insure  its  return.  The 
Borden  company^  retails  milk  at  18 
cents  a  quart  thruout  the  month. 

This  company  claims  that  milk 
production  has  increased  and  that 
the  demand  for  it  has  decreased. 
This  latter  Is  easy  to  believe  at  pres- 
ent retail  prices,  but  we  believe  the 
company  is  exceptional  when  It  re- 
ports that  It  Is  purchasing  milk  from 
about  10,500  plants,  which  show  an 
average  Increase  of  milk  per  dairy 
during  the  past  six  month  of  30 
pounds.  This  is  a  total  increase  of 
315.000  pounds.  They  claim  their 
sales  decreased  100,000  pounds  in 
that  time,  or  a  surplua  of  415,000 
pounds. 

Sometime  ago  the  Borden's  pur- 
chased 38  plants  of  the  Central 
Dairy  Company.  At  that  time  the 
output  of  those  plants  was  2,900 
cans.  Today,  they  are  receiving 
3,000  cans  from  only  22  of  these 
stations.  One  reason  for  the  de- 
crease In  the  use  of  milk  In  cities 
is  the  use  of  milk  substitutes  such 
as  Hebe  Milk.  One  restaurant  in  a 
small  eastern  city  Just  ordered  15 
cases  of  Hebe  Milk,  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  cocoanut  oil.  Of  course 
the  vltamlnes  which  are  such  a  vital 
part  of  milk's  make  up  are  deficient 
in  this  substitute. 

A  discouraging  feature  of  the 
dairy  outlook  Is  the  closing  out  of 
several  up-state  cheese  and  butter 
factories.  These  are  bought  by  big 
milk  firms  and  after  a  little  they  are 
closed,  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  the 
communities  which  are  usually  far 
from  the  railroad. 

There  will  be  a  large  number  of 
milk  bills  introduced  in  the  new  leg- 
islature. As  a  basis  for  some  of 
these,  milk  hearings  will  be  held 
not  only  In  New  York  City  but  in 
up-state  cities,  beginning  In  Buffalo, 
December  11.  Following  this,  hear- 
ings will  be  held  to  obtain  data  of 
costs  in  Syracuse,  Utlca,  Rochester 
and  probably  Albany  and  Blngham- 
ton. 


INTENSIVELY  trained  by  our  educational 
course,  all  representatives  of  the  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Pump  Co.  are  experts,  well  able 
to  install  running  water  and  electric  lights. 

Our  representative  in  your  county  is  trained 
to  make  one  engine  supply  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  run  the  electric  lighting  plant. 

He  is  trained  to  pipe  water  directly  from  the 
well  and  cistern  to  your  farmhouse,  l»rn,  lawn, 
watering  trough,  and  dairy,  and  to  replace 
the  old  kerosene  lamp  with  electric  lights. 
No  storage  tank  or  stale  water. 


He  is  trained  to  put  hot  or  cold  running 
water  in  your  kitchen  and  bathroom ;  fresh 
drinking  water  in  your  house;  pure  water 
for  your  stock;  water  in  your  barn  for  your 
cows;  electric  lights  anywhere  on  the  place. 

He  has  been  trained.  And  it  costs  nothing  to 
consult  him.  If,  after  questioning  him  and 
hearing  his  expert  advice,  you  want  the  Mil- 
waukee water  or  light  system,  he'll  do  the  job 
right  and  thereby  increase  your  farm  profits. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your  county. 
If  you  don't  know  him,  write  us. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO..  869  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


More 


^TlM    Muon    of    MMonsl 

"or   rmw   fun   U  ber«.  I 

^Thlt    mfftDi    "nior«J 

.  money"    for    rourl 

Vcstdi    Ur.    Ship- 1 

It    si  sol 

jsns  that  It  ill 

I  mora  Important  1 

|tlian  «T*r  before! 

that    you    irti 

,  bif  BK>n<7  fort 

I  yaa  psUs.  Wal 

J  suarsBtM       to  I 

fpaj  IUfi^«it  pric- 

/  w.  OOTlonn  M-( 

t«blltt>4|}  rrputa- 

tlon  la  your  pro- 

,      t*rtl>in — afnil  rorji 

[  prtoe    lilt    (odsr— r 

I  It'i  tree. 


Ws  Itiort  ftars  dhlpmeBti  Itnmj- 
aiately  to  till  orders.  We  WUI  n» 
more  liberal  than  titial  to  «et 
them.     R"»b  yur  pelu  to  tia. 

WRITE  TODAY  I 

Our  price  ll«t  prore*  the  bl«h 
price*  we  pay— fend  for  youra 
today. 


i^Jf-^  \  ■  IBI W  2l'^'St  Ncw^nk! 


LET  us  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorteorCow  hide.  Cklf  or  other  ektna 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  tbeta 
lntoc«*t*(for  men  and  women), rot»ee, 
m|ra  or  gloree  when  ao  ordered.  Ve«r 
twr  tiaile  will  •••<  yen  laaa  thaB  to  bay 
them  and  be  worth  rii'»re, 

Ow  lllMlrated  aetalaa  rl^ee  »  lot  of 
Information.  It  t«'i:«  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hl<le<i :  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  wayii ;  at'.ut  Mir 
eafe  tfyelne  preceaaon  cow  and  horse 
bide,  calf  and  oIIkt  ekln*:  aliont  the 
fur  ro<idi  and  rame  tropbiec  we  eell. 
taildemiy,  etc. 

Then  w*  hare  recently  cot  oat  an- 
other we  call  •«»  raaklea  bee*,  wholly 
deroted  lo  fanhion  platca  of  miaffa. 
neckwear  and  other  One  fur  rarnientn, 
with  prfcei  ,  aino  fur  Tieate  ramed- 
slW  aatf  repaired.         ^      ._  . 

You  can  ha»e  either  book  by  iendloc^ 
your  correct  addremi  namlnK  which,  or 
both  book!  If  you  need  both,    Addreaa 

The  Croaby  Frisian  Far  Compaay. 
•71  Lycll  Ave.  Rochcalcr.  N.  Y. 


Skunk  and  Muskrat 

Wf  .        I   24   years   In  the  fur  biulnesa. 

MIonfpH  I  bare  no  renu  to  pay.  sell 
"I  €*lllt\«  direct  to  manufacturer!  and 
can  pay  you  top  price*  for  all  kind*  of  fun. 
Send  me  a  trial  ahlpment:  If  I  please  you,  teU 
others;  If  not.  tell  me. 

George  Sipler,  THRE^n".?5hE''s"N ,. 


$18.00  For  This 
Fine  Fur  Coat 

Made  from  your  own  cow  or 
bora,  hide  to  your  own  measure. 
We  tan  and  manufacture  the 
raw  bide  Into  a  warm  nrvlce- 
able  coat  for  this  small  charge. 
SEND   US  YOUR    HIDES 

Ve  nuke  up  any  kind  of  skin 
to  stilt  your   Individual  desire— 

Aho  Ladits*  Coats  and 
Fars,  Auto  Robes,  etc. 

We  have  been    leaders   In  the 
tannine  business   since   1878  and 
K\urantee  satisfaction. 
FHET:— Book  of  style*  of  Men's 

and    Women's    Furs. 
Write  for   it  todsy. 

Reailinj  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 
112   Eait  St.,         Rtadiag.  Mich. 


Spend 

a  cent 

before 

You 

Sliip 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  else- 
where, send  us  a  postal  card  for 
our  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Costs  only  a  cent  to  find  out.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prices  we  pay. 
Send  quick.  We  need  shipments  now 
and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  denrine  lo  ahip  at  once  can  do  m  In  conr^ 

fidetwe.    We  guarantee  highe>t  prices  and  liberal 

ataortmenta.    Our  33  yean  experience  i*  tout 

protection. 

Pneaa  are  aoarinc  >>%  h  ncM 

ncrw    Thia  nwiani  we  can  pay 

yoo   tnore    than    ever    befora  i 

Sbtp  immediately  or  •and   farfi 


PRicr. 

LIST 


pric*  ImI.    Act  quick  I 


N.Sobel,IncN 

V22WcSta7SSS(. 
Detrt  l6-?fcw"\brk_ 


FREE 

WRITE 


WW      «    ^W       Ship  To  The  Old    Reliable  nooae 
H    aI   Y  DmiM  McCallray'*  S«ns 

A  M  M^  M       ct-OS  Wikait  li<t-       Pitttbuaii.  f*. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  nlabeit  cash  prices  for 
all  lUple  furs— .Skunk.  Mink. 
Muskrat.  Raoooon.  Red  Fox. 
Kancy  furs  a  specialty,  inclod- 
ing  Silver  and  Croaa  Koi.  Plih- 
Marlen,    etc       Est.     1870. 


Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  brln,;in«  m  .shlrments  from  all  NTth  America. 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  T'riee  I.lrt.  AdrtreM. 
M.  I.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  REOWOOD.  N.  Y.  Dept.   12 

SAY  you  aaw    th«    adv*rtI*«fn«ot    in   P«nn«ylT«nla 
Wmmmr  «K«n  you  mr«  wriUn«  t0  OUT  «dr«rtUers. 


December  20,  1910. 
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VennsylVcnia  Farmer 

Outlook  for  American  Dairy  Farmer 

Address  of  Secretary  of   Agriculture   Rasmussen  Before 
the  Tri-State  Association  Meeting 


Sv. 


'  J-^"^ 


I 


s^^^ 


nrf-'n 


Get  More  MUk 

Maximum  milk  production  depends  upon  the  ability  of  your  cows' 
digestive  oraans  to  produce  thorough  assimilation  of  feed.  Keep 
them  7n  tip^top  productive  condition.  With  winter  stabhne  and 
feeding  they  need  help  to  resist  disease  and  maintam  normal  m.lk 
yield.     All  animals  need  help  at  this  time. 

Dr.  LcGear's  Stock  Powders 

...nnlv  the  needed  laxative  elements,  the  tonics  and  blood  purifiers  so  necewary 
toTeVyou?Sheahhy .  Insure  he'al.hy  offspring  full  yield  from  m.llcer.,  ge. 
«pid  gain  on  packer  ituff  and  keep  work  stock  m  first-class  tnm. 
Get  Dr.  LeGear'i  Stock  Powders  at  your  dealers  today.  Yo"^  d«*'cr 
iYauthorized  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  «t..fied  «.th  results. 
Sold  by  40,0C0  dcalers-never  by  peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them 
today. 


«>de»< 


The  world  war  has  brought  a 
closer  relationship  and  a  greater  In- 
terdependence of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  not  a  relation  based  upon 
sentiment,  but  based  upon  trade. 
Every  industry  in  this  country  of 
any  consequence  must  today  be  meas- 
ured by  a  world  measure.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  necessities  of  life.  In 
discussing  the  outlook  of  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmer  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  take  into  consideration 
the  conditions  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  markets  for  dairy  products. 

The  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  development  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  dairy  Industry  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  The  uncertiiinty  in  the  indus- 
try comes  from  the  change  in  rela- 
tion and  the  proportion  of  different 
dairy     products     manufactured,    the 


New  Stock  and  Ponliry  Book 

Ju.t  wrltlon-  128  l.afe..  Mo.t  rnmpl.  .c- Ir.o>.-i-  "n  c«r« 
f"  .Tii^uVmrn.  of  .l<Kk  and  ,  •  .Ury.  "j  »,' -if.J;'"- " 
%>n  pr«:llclnl»  grnrfua.e  v  t  r,  wirmn  nnd  IHniltrT  exp.ru 
Send    lOc  today  and  we  wiUmail  Ifpoelpald. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LcGear  Medicine  Co. 

747  Howard  Street         St.  Lonia.  Mo. 


y/-.. 


an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
29,608,491   pounds. 

These    figures    clearly    show    the 
great  change  there  has  been  in  the 
imports   and   exports   of   dairy   pro- 
ducts   from    thi.s    country.       During 
the   war   the   importation    Into    this 
country    from   Europe   stopped   com- 
pletely,  (1)   because  of  the  decrease 
in   dairy  cattle  in   Europe,    (2)    the 
decrease  in  grain  shipped  to  Europe, 
(3)   and  the  decrease  in  production 
per  cow  generally  thro  Europe,  not 
only  because  of  the  lack  of  feed  ship- 
ped   from    other    countries    but    be- 
cause  a  great   deal  of   home   grown 
grain  formerly  fed  to  cattle  had  to 
be    used    for    human    consumption. 
The    result    was    that    the    United 
States  not  only  was  relieved  of  the 
pressure      of      foreign      competition 
which    In    1914    was    receiving    the 
serious  thought  of  dairy  manufactur- 
ers In  this  country,  but  new  markets 


I 
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Own  Smoke  House 


Don't  Sell  AU 

Year  Hogs! 

^g-ri-^^ — ^  •-'''foryourown  use 
.    ands-  i;»cat  and  fish  111 

theNai  :  Smoke  House. 

This  irotMJcnm  nnok«  buoH  te  i)orl- 
•M*.  Cut  IM  operatwljn  •nd  ont- 
aoMS^JtoWM aMKiast, OOfa* Slid  little 

NATIOHAtCim 
$NOKE  HOUSE 

It  a  6  YMn*  Succms 

•n  mull  i>  OM  >>  UiF.  •?< 
forston  ea«ntrie&  PMiU«.ly 
beat  wMf  to  •mok*  boM. 
iMcea,  vte..  Alter  ■Boldi« 
mete,  f.  for  ««y  >■»■■. 
M«4»m  S  ei«e«  «rf  >*»^'i^!^ 

sUl^'fe/FREEBoek 

PORTABLE  CLEVATO 

410  M«0—  Str»««  BlxMPtatton. 


Sk>:A.Wdrld's  Best 
Vy^^  y.yy..    Roofing 


At    Factory 
PrccM 


:.-»,  V-Crimp,  0>mi- 

<,r  Galviniied  Roof- 

i,  ctc.dirrrt  to  yotl 

r<xutlvd)r  Kre«t«et 

PricM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

met  lew;  oiillai't  thiw  onliniiry  r<«.I         I-  .l.i'j;? 
« rep«r«.  Gu»r»nte»l rot. ttru. ru-t . I.Kli-'.inK vtmI. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

fjrt     r.iir     »■  ■.•l.rTu  IV 
!,.•»     rr;.M     mi'l     "'■'■ 

-,  ,1  I..  TMU  aiil  '»>• 
oil  rooiirv.  A»»  to* 
i;  ...k  .No.  ir/Jl 


-Jap's  Manilla  Garfield.-     Official  Bccord.   17.234.5  lbs.  Milk,  941   lbs 
Fat  at  Age  of  9  Years.  9  Months.     Owned  by  Meridaie  Farms.  N.  T. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book  I 


great  changes  in  our  ii.ip'irt  and  ex- 
port and  the   very  rapid   increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  and  dlstrlbut- 
'  ing   milk   and    other   d.ilry    products. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Dairy 
Products 


b.iame  available  which  for  a  time 
had  but  one  limitation,  that  of  ships. 
The  ('.airy  manufacturers  of  this 
country  were  quick  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  the  new  mar- 
kets by  establlRhlng  numerous  fac- 
tories  for   the    manufacture  of   con- 


Immediately     preceding    the     war    densed  milk  and  milk  products. 


You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  is 

Fertile  Ontario  "'Quebec 


-..Af.- -r*-*^ 


■jr*.' 


..-  <•' 


^ 
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Importation  of  dairy  products,  such 

as  cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk. 

1  was  rapidly  increasing.    Butter  from 

Argentine    and    New    Zealand    were 

trying  to  establish  a   market  on  the 

Paeiflc  Coast,   and   bu'tt-r  from  Den- 

(  mark   and   Holland  on    the   Atlantic 

'roast;    in  fact,  dairy  producU  were 

received    In    the   fnlted    ftatcs   from 

,  twenty>-four  different  countries.    The 

^  Imported    was    about    equal    to    the 

amount   exported. 

During  1914  the  United  States  ex 


In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
soon  the  diilry  Industry  of  Europe 
will  return  to  pre-war  conditions  it 
will  be  necessary  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1st.  To  what  extent  have  the 
dairy  cattle  been   reduced? 

2nd.  To  what  degree  will  Europe 
again  be  a  purchaser  of  grain  and 
concentrates  to  be  manufactured 
into  milk? 

3rd.  How  will  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  dairy  pro- 


Thewave  of  high  lard  pnces  may  well  turn  I 
1  your  attenti'.n  to  tlie  opij-  rtunitic3  to  be  fniinO 

!>.''  |nthe9etwoolderPr.>vincrtcfC;m.T.:a.  Here. cU.se  to im- 

'  ni'«nw  cities-KreatindiBtrial  centers— with  all  theconvcniences 

•     to  be  found  in  any  land  .nvwhere.  are  f  ."nrn  whirh  mar  be  boucht  at 
--  very  reasonable  price*.    Owner*  are  retiring  'n*:P«'^°'"J~'"  "JI^.J^ 
cases  nch     High  prices  forall  farm  product*,  good  markets.  •II  the 
conveniences  of  old.  well-settled  districts,  beckontyou  to  investigate. 

'  A  Wonderland  of  OpportunHy  for  the  Pioneor. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  f-tabli»hed  farm, 

,  Ontario  and  Quebec  ofler  urral  fertile  reKi..n»  where  the  ptonrer 

'  «n  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  <amily-where  prosperity  and 

,  lodependcnce  are  to  be  won  bv  Ihos.-  who  wi  I  P"' '°2.''p^,?,m?M: 

'    Every  branch  of  aKTiculture  may  lie  fo,  owrd  m  thi-w  Prorinces. 

dairying  and  afoclt  raising  are  particularly  succeaeful. 

For  illuatrated  literature,  maoa,  etc.,  write  Department  of 

Immigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

P.  A.  HARBISON 
200  N.  Second  Street  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Goremment  Agent.     Kl 


During   l:'!"*    >"e   i,iiii.i:»«  ..jv..*^.-   ~~       .. 

nortod  16  219  0S2  pounds  of  conden-    duct.s   In    Europe    compare    with    the 
poriea  lo.-i.-.v       i  ,.,„,i„P.inn   nnd  manufacture 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers  i 


cost  of   production   and  manufacture 
in  other  countries? 

4th.     What    will  be   the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  consuming  public? 

Decrease  in  Dairy  Cattle  in  Europe 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cat- 
tle during  the  war  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  great  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed. Figures  compiled  by  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  following 
.  uiui^u  O.U....  ^-  "line  countries.  Unltod  Kingdom, 
norted  3  693  597  pounds  of  butter  France.  Italy,  Switzerland.  Belgium, 
r:  excess  oi  Imports  over  exports  Netherlands.  "---^^;^«^7  --^to'o 
being  4.094.793  pounds.  During  many,  decreased  ^^""^  /.^O  ^^^^/^ 
1919  the  export  of  butter  from  the  before  ^''^^J  ^^  •'J^i'.Vo  „r  l"  8 
United  States  was  33.739.960  pounds    the  war.  a  total  of  7.04-.O00.  or  10.8 


i  sed  milk,  an  excess  of  exports  over 
Imports  of  1.257.996.  During  1919 
the  export  had  Incrcasod  to  728.740.- 
509  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  an 
excess  of  export  over  import  of  708.- 
556,786   pounds. 

During  i;"14  the  Tnited  States 
exported  2.4  27.r,77  pounds  of  cheese. 
The  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
during  that  year  was  62.069.893 
pounds.  In  1919  the  exports  excee- 
ded    the    imports     by     16,352,     547 

pounds. 

During  1914  the  United  States  ex 


' 


The  Price  of  Milk 


December  20,  1919. 

per  cent.  Five  countries.  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  from  102,757.000  be- 
fore the  war  to  118,895,000  after 
the  war,  an  increase  of  16,138,000, 
or  15.7  per  cent.  The  total  gain  in 
the  fourteen  countries  is  9,096,000 
head.  Statistics  are  not  available 
for  Russia,  Austria  Hungary  and  the 
Balkans.  If  the  entire  world  was 
considered  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  number  of  cattle  In  the  world 
today  is  approximately  what  It  was 
at  the  beginning  o?  the  war. 

Export  of  High  Protein  Feed. 

The  greatest  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced  In  Europe  ,^^.,^  ^^  ^^^  increase  in 
did  not  come  from  the  reduction  in 
the  cattle  as  much  as  from  a  short- 
age of  feed.  Before  the  war  Europe 
imported  great  quantities  of  feed  for 
the    production   of    milk    and    other 


PennsyWania  Farmer 
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Before  the  war  there  was  not  a 
section  in  this  country  producing 
milk  for  direct  consumption  receiv- 
ing a  price  for  milk  which  returned 
to  the  farmer  Interest  on  his  invest- 
ment and  a  wage  equal  to  the  lowest 
wages  paid  in  any  industry.  In  the 
territories  supplying  milk  to  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  the  condition 
had  reached  a  point  where,  in  order 
to  save  their  industries  from  finan- 
cial ruin,  the  only  means  by  which 
the  farmers  were  able  to  force  the 
milk  distributor  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  was  by  withholding  the  milk 
from  the  market. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war 

price  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  Not  until  the  selling  of 
cows  in  large  numbers,  particularly 
in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  East, 
arou.sed  public  alarms,  did  the  price 


livestock  products,  not  only  from  the    ^^  ,,^jj^  advance  to  meet  the  inrreas- 
Unlted    States    but    also    from    other 


grain  producing  countries,  especially 
South  America.  During  the  war  this 
supply  was  entirely  shut  off;  in  ad- 
dition, great  quantities  of  home 
grown  grain  formerly  fed  to  cattle  ^^  ^^.jj^ 
had  to  be  used  for  human  consump-    j„(,rease. 


ed  cost.  Investigations  in  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  clearly  showed  that  In  order 
to  maintain  production  It  was  neces- 
sary materially  to  increase  the  price 
In  spite  of  a  substantial 
the    price   of    milk    during 


lion.  the  war  was  below  the  general  price 

Reports   published   by   the   United  j^^-^,  ^^  ^^^^^  agricultural  products. 

States   Department  of  Commerce  for  gty^les   in    the   cost   of   producing 

the  first  eight  months  of  1912  show  ^^^.j^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^,^^    ^^    ^^    ^„ 

that  the  United  States  exported  591,-  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^   country.     Some   people 

219    tons    of    high    protein    concen-  ^^^,^^    ^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^j^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^ 

trates,  such  as  oil  cake  and  linseed  ^..^j^^  because  the  cost  varies  on  dlf- 

cake  and  other  protein  feeds,  valued  ^^.^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^  ^^^ 


at  $17,439,624.  In  1918,  only  16.- 
822  tons  valued  at  $881,429  were  ex- 
ported. In  1919,  317,825  tons,  val- 
ued   at    $19,203,327    were    exported. 


determine  the  selling  price.  Other.'! 
argue  that  the  producer  is  entilleil 
always  to  get  cost  of  production  plus 
profit.     The   fact  is  that   neither  of 


These  figures  clearly  show  how  the    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^,^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 


export  of  protein  feeds  almost  became 
negligible  during  the  war  and  how 
rapidly  It  has  returned  to  pre-war 
quantities  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  cost. 


able.  Cost  studite  of  agricultural 
products  are  of  value  because  they 
lead  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  busi- 
ness and  promote  efficiency.  The 
selling  price  has  a  very  definite  re- 


Cost  of  Producing  Milk  in  Europe    Jatlon  to  the  cost  of  production.  Not 

**  "  that  It  Is  possible  at  all  times  to  re- 

and  in  the  United  States 

The  dairy  farmers  of  Europe  pre- 
ceding the  war  were  able  to  pur- 
chase concentrates  In  this  country, 
pay   the  freight   to   Europe,   convert 


celve  cost  of  production,  but  over  a 
longer  period  losses  will  be  compen- 
sated for  with  profits  or  the  industry 
will   gradually  decline. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  milk  on  the 


the  concentrates  Into  dairy  products,  one  hand  is  sold  as  a  raw  material 

pay    the    freight    rate   on    the    dairy  for  manufacture,   and   on   the  other 

products   back   to   the   Ignited   States  hand   as  a   finished   marketable   pro- 

and     meet     the    competition    of    the  durt,  there  will  alawys  be  a  definite 

American  farmer  in  his  own  market,  relation  between  the  price  of  market 

The  principal  reasons  were  that  cost  milk  and  the  price  of  butter,  cheese, 

of  producing  milk  in  Europe  was  less  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream.      It  is 

than   In  the   United  States  owing  to  estimated    that    43    per  cent,    of   the 

the  higher   production   per  cow.  the  total  milk  supply  of  this  country  Is 

cheaper    labor    and    the    very    cheap  used  In  manufacture.     To  Illustrate: 

European    freight    rales.      The    aver-  Bo-ton  receives  Its  milk  supply  from 

age  production  of  milk  In  the  leading  tlic    New    England    States   and    from 

dairy  countries  in  Europe  is  between  Qmliec.      55    per    cent 


6.000  and  7.000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow,  while  the  average  production  in 
the  United  States  Is  probably  be- 
tween 4.000  and  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow.  Wages  have  advanced 
more    in    proportion   in   some   of   the 


of  the  total 
mill;  supply  of  Boston  comes  from 
Ver:uont.  The  55  per  cent  of  Boston's 
milk  supply  Is  only  12  per  cent  of 
Vermont's  uiilk  supply. 

It  is  not  what  it  costs  to  produce 
milk     in     Massachusetts     and     New 


European  countries  than  have  wages    Hampshire  which  is  the  main  factor 


in  determining  the  price  the  farmer.4 
In  those  States  will  rvceive  for  the 
milk.  The  main  factor  is  the  prlne 
to  the  farmers  In  territories  in  Ver- 
mont where  butter  and  and  ch<"ese  Is 
manufactured.  As  soon  as  the  price  of 
milk  sold  for  direct  consumption  be- 


in  this  country.     Ocean  freight  rates 
have  increased  enormously. 

The  dairy  industry  In  some  of  the 
leading  .ountries  In  Europe,  like 
Denmark,  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
has  developed  on  Imported  grains 
and  concentrates.  Demark,  one-third 
the  area  of  Pennsylvania,  normally  comes  too  high  In  proportion  to  the 
imports  over  one  million  tons  of  price  of  milk  s^old  for  manufacture, 
grains  and  feedstuffs.  If  the  rate  of  the  latter  will  invariably  find  its 
exchange  is  high,  the  price  of  grain  way  Into  the  city  market  and  lower 
high,  and  the  freight  rates  high,  tlic  the  price;  in  other  words,  that  por- 
cost  of  production  In  those  countries  tion  of  the  88  per  cent  of  Vermont's 
importing  grain  will  be  very  much  milk  supply  now  manufactured  into 
increased.  Just  to  what  extent  It  will  butter  and  cheese  becomes  one  of 
influence  the  cost  of  production  can  the  principal  factors  in  determining 
not  be  Climated.  At  any  rate  It  the  price  which  the  Massachusetts 
<loes  not  look  as  If  It  would  be  poss- 
ible for  the  dairy  countries  of  Europe 
to  meet  the  competition  in  our  own 
markets  the  same  as  before  the  war. 


WANTED— 

Single  men  to  work  In  large 
modern  dairy  barn.  350  head 
registered  Holsteins.  Must  be  good 
dry  hand  milkers.  Wages  $60  per 
month  and  board. 

We  might  also  use  one  or  two 
experienced  men  to  feed  and  milk 
cows  on  official  test.  Wages  for 
this  work  depending  upon  experi- 
ence and  ability. 

Write  stating  age  and   experi- 
ence also  give  reference. 
WINTERTHUR    FARMS,   Winterthur,   Del. 


Strength  and 
Durability 


LIfetimoose,  flmt  co«tonlyfo«t,    , 
no  r«pxir  eiitM»n»«- no  peintinsr- no   . 
boop«toiiehien.(lrc-proof,th»i'itti« 

Preston 
i  Vitrified  We  Silo^J"-— 

"thf'li*-  runlmt  MMk«-twi«t«d  MmI 

n^T.-inK— block*  WBilarmlata^ot" 

.<r  'inu.'U*  <luarw«y.  8t««l  bto  r«*f  - 

f  u«l  ft  ttlfl  rhot«— ftrvproofT  WfM* 

J.  M.  PNCSTOM  CO. 

•■VI  34*  uniM.  MCI. 


Clean  Cut  Business  Farmers  and  Stockmen 
Mantfd  a*  general  and  local  agents.  In  coun- 
ties and  townships  aher*  we  are  not  now 
reoreiented.    Write  or  call  at  Once. 

(iht  Tit  Ten  lilt  far  Cmmmi  Ar.lmtl  ll/i.) 
PARSONS  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  i.n.j  Pj,t 
txfrrtmtnt  Stainn,  Urand  LtJff,  AtithtfaH. 


One  Low  Factory  Price  To  AU 


Ymi  [.ay  or.ly  en**  •nf  1  (.ii-tify 
proflt  Mhrnyoubuy  anuM  r>- liable 

Star  Swe«p  Griiui«r 

Wato  i;iGHrf -r  ihe  I   -.t  :  I  years. 

It  grind*  (    fi  and  Sill  ill  urn  in*  per. 

fPCtly     I'jp-".)    'y.  W'Wfc.ir.-ilii;...   J'l'l 

fnn'-f.iH    I.j!ly   Ku^raiitr. ---J.      Vrilo 

la  hr-in-  t  •  1 1  pr   ■'-■*. 
THI  PKRWV  MrO.  COMPANY 
3jeH  SI.,  9tmm  Lmmtngt^n,  Ohf 


I|IIi!llllllUllliI!!lllil!!!ill!i!"l!l!!i;iIi;! 
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;i'!iiiii!;iii:i;ii!i: 


Keep  Milk  Free  From  Dirt  and  Filth 


Long,  thick 
dirt  and  filth. 
be  prevented 


and  the  New  Hampshire  farmer  will 
receive  for  the  milk. 

(To  be  continued  next   week.> 


hair  on  your  cows  forms  a  lodging  place  for 
However  careful  the  milker,  this  dirt  cannot 
from  dropping  into  the  milk. 

Cows  should  be  clipped  on  udders,  flanks 
and  underline  every  month  dyring  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring.  These  parts  may  then 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
milking,  preventing  milk  contamination 
from  dropping  filth. 

Clipping  is  strongly  urged  by  dairy  farmers,  certified 
miik  producers  and  federal  bureaus.  Here  is  a  strong 
endorsement: 

WALKER-CORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 

Piainsboro.  N.  J.,  Nov.  12, 191D. 

We  clip  our  cows  at  least  once  eath  month.    By  dip- 

pinRtheflanl-3,  udders  and  rear  portion  of  the  cow  it  is 

possible  to  Kroom  and  wash  the  dirt  from  the  cow,  which 

would  be  very  difficult  to  do  if  tho  hair  isalL^wed  to  grow. 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 

By  H.  W.  Jeffera. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clippin;,'  Machine  will  clip  a  cow 
in  5  minutes.  Hand  operated— runs  easily— well  built 
— lusts  a  lifetime.  Buy  from  your  dealer  at  $12.75 
or  send  us  §2.00,  payiiijj  the  balance  on  arrival. 
Electric  clipping  machine,  direct  current,  $60; 
alternating  current,  $80. 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Roonevelt  Koad  and  Central  Ave..  Oept.tt14V  Chicago 


Pi 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


From   The 
Healthy  Dairy 

tho  milk  truck  alwaya  take* 
•  full  load.  Aa  aoon  as 
dUeasa  creepi  in  the  milk 
yield  will  ahovr  it.  Cows 
that  do  not  milk  aa  they 
should  aro  usually  suffer- 
ing from  a  run-down  con- 
dition of  the  vital  or^na 
of  production.  Medical 
treatment  is  needed  to  re- 
atora  health  and  vigor. 

KOW-KURE  is  the  best 
known  and  most  used  med- 
icine for  treating  tho  "poor 
milker."  It  ia  unfailing  in 
the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  Barrenness,  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth, 
Bunches,  Scouring  and  Milk 
Fever.  It  should  be  kept 
wherever  cowa  are  raised 
for  profit.  KOW-KURE 
cornea  in  60e  and  $1.20 
packagea  at  feed  dealer^ 
and  druggists*. 
tmk  W  fra*  Insinaa  ctw  — 

"TBI  Hon  COV  Docior 

Odiy  AasdaOM  Ca.,  bafaa^i.  tt 


SHIPPERS     DISSATISFIED    WITH 
ICmO  SYSTEM 

That  shippers  of  fruits  and  vego- 
tablea  have  cause  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  system  of  icing 
refrigerator  cars  was  proved  very 
emphatically  at  the  recent  hearing 
held  In  Chicago  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  the  propos- 
ed Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.  1. 
This  tariff  relates  to  certain  fixed 
charges  for  Icing  refrigerator  cars 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration. 

Samuel  Fraser  of  the  Associated 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industries  of 
New  York,  who  is  leading  the  op- 
position to  the  proposed  tariff  In  the 
Eastern  States,  says  It  proposes  to 
take  the  shipper's  money,  but  In  no 
single  case  does  It  give  any  state- 
ment of  what  it  expects  to  do  for  the 


acter  of  the  equipment  is  not  ger- 
mane. If  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
establish  this   point,  then   we  have 
a  situation   like   this:      The   canta- 
loupe shippers  In  California  cannot 
harvest  the  melons  until    they    are 
passed  upon  by  *au  in.spector  of  the 
state,   who  certifies   that   they   have 
reached  a  satisfactory  state  of  ma- 
turity.   We  then  have  a  standardized 
product.  Then  standardized  products 
are    packed    in     standard     packages. 
They    are    loaded    Into     refrigerator 
cars  which  may  be  good  or  worth- 
less for  transporting  the  melons  and 
they  are  shipped  under  stated  charg- 
es, for  the  Icing  charge  Is  fixed  at  so 
much  per  car  from  California.     We 
have     standardization       everywhere 
except   the  character   of    the   equip- 
ment of  the  railroads. 

For     years     the     railroads     have 
known,  and  the  United  States  Rail- 
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This  icing  of  refrigerator  cars  Is  a 
serious  problom  with  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers.  After  having  cultiva- 
ted   and    sprayed    and    given    their 
crops   the    best    possible    care,      and 
then  to  have  them  badly  damaged  or 
ruined  in  transit  because  of  the  care- 
lessness  of    the    trainmen    Is     little 
short  of  a  crime.     The  shipper's  plea 
Is   that    he   shall    have    better   Icing 
service,  and  be  permitted  to  pay  for 
the  service  rendered,     and   that  he 
shall  be  left  free  to  secure  the  ser- 
vice where  It  can  be  most  economical- 
ly performed. — E.  B.  R. 

WINNERS  m  FRUIT  SHOW 

State  College,  Pa. — A  large  exhibit 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  was 
displayed   here  In   the   Horticultural 
Building  on   Pennsylvania  Day.     C. 
F.  Lohry,  of  Beaver,     took  six  first 
prizes  on  plates  of  apples  and  three 
second  prizes.  East  End  Fruit  Farm, 
Hummelstown,  was  first  on  one  plate 
and  on  the  bushel  basket  of  apples. 
Four  first  prizes    and    two    seconds 
went  to  C.  D.  Cary,  of  Oxford.  Those 
receiving  two  first  prizes  were  Alder 
Run  Orchard,  Tyrone,  and  D.  H.  My- 
ers &  Son,  Annvllle.  Edward  Malrs; 
Buffalo  Valley  Fruit   Farm,   Mlfflln- 
burg;  Arnold  Brothers,  Beaver  Falls; 
A,  W.  Cowell.  State  College;  and  J. 
A.    Back   &   Sons,    each   won   a   first 
prize.      Alder    Run    Orchard,      J.    A. 
Boak  &  Sons  and  A.  W.  Cowell  took 
one  or  more  second  prizes  each.  S.  S. 
Pennock  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Cut  Flower  Co.,  each  won 
a  silver  medal   In    the   second   prize 
on  celery,  and  second  on  flower  show. 


THE  EARTHWORM  AND  ITS 
ENEMIES 


SPRAYING 

MATERIALS 


/^^^^B  In  Uie  msrkets,  fmlti  and 

J  ^^H  ^H  ireseUblet    sre     p^A^     it 

^^KKS^m  sprayed       or      uniprsyed — 

■■■i^^  higher    prices    beinc    aiked 

w^^^^  »nd    psfd    for    the    spnyed 

(rsdes.        It    i*    lofiul    then,    that    you 

should  sprsr  eooiMtnicalljr. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GRADE 
SPRAYING  MATERIALS- 

eon*equentl)r  our  (uirsntes  means  quality 
sa4  economy 

PARIS  GREEN 

ARSENATE  OF 

LEAD 

(Patte    ft    Powder) 

CALCIUM   ARSEN- 
ATE 

(A     mo*t     efficient 

poiion) 

BORDEAUX  MIX- 
TURE 
(Paite  ft   Powder) 


WeU  Grown  and  WcU  Graded  Carrots  Are  Profitable 


shipper.     In  this  tariff  the  railroad  road  Administration  has  known  ever 

not  only  promises  to  do  nothing,  but  since  Its  Inception,   that  this  equip- 

It   seeks   to    absolve   Itself    from    all  ment  was  Incapable  of  transporting 

responsibility   In   regard   to    possible  ^^^ f™™-""«^ri*';;l"'r'lr: 


LED-BOR 

(BordoLead     of 
h»(hest      snslyiii; 

KALIBOR 

(A    virulent    pow- 
der) 

FISH  on.  SOAP 
BLUE  VITRIOL 

•rrtx  <m  o/Ut  ntaretl  yra  far  {nformatUm.  prUtt. 
Me.    Adttut  any  brancH — ImtaUidtt.  iak  I.  O. 


decay  or  possible  loss  thru  deteriora- 
tion of  the  commodity  transported. 
In  behalf  of  the  shippers,  R.  O. 
Phillips,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Apple  Ship- 
pers'  Association,   filed  a   statement 


when  It  comes  to  an  issue  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  fighting  the 
growers  and  shippers  and  seeking  to 
contend  that  the  character  of  the 
equipment  is  not  germane  to  the  Is- 


BrMkljra.     -. 

Baltimore.    Ud. 
Norfolk.   Va. 
Sattnoah.    Os. 


I  City 


N>w  Orleans.  Ls. 
Columbiu.  Ohio. 
JaduontlUs.  FU. 


100  Acres  $1500,  with 
Stock,  Tools,  Crops, 

«hnrt  dlManoe  town.  45  arrea  lerel  Held*,  produo- 
„v^^-  wtT  ^SSmM  paature.  woodland,  tl.nher. 
1^.1  ^.fSm  lSo»,  newlT  buJlt  barn.,  all  bu  Id- 
'""      -JJi       Ownwwtth   otW   buflnew    make,    low 

S>S'3c?.'^«'n^  S"^-.nand"  Atle^lSi! 

rMUdpli'i'a. 

_  •  •         F.UIMS     Crawford    and    Erie 

Pennsylvania  Coumlea.  Klne<  l«n.l  m  lh» 
rmintrr  for  daliT  and  ho«  ralaln*.  Oood  markeu  and 
X^3,^T..  uSd  no  to  1100  per  'f'^ j^".'?, '";'  ^)^ 
.■onr«Jit>llleaE.*rartB    Agency.    Conne.uHllle.    Fa. 


FARMS  AHD  HOMES  JT^JT  ""xJ^'SfS 

i::;;::.7.r:^t,^y?i!^-BsriJVA^RicrrTai£: 

■^  •cei^CaKPer    arte,      rrl"*"   advanrlne. 

Farms  ?55  to  q»O0    >>,,   be.t    m.rVet.       50  or 

lAiill    •rrl'.      'in     vmir    furn    t<"rm«.       A^t    I'll';';'.  _ 

BBIGoTn    a    W0008IDE.  M  IDOLEriELD.    0. 

Good  Knox  Co.  Farms  for  Sale  'JiJJ'pS? 

X^      W.  a    BOCKWEIX.     MT.   -VTaiNON.  OHIO 


rwing  the     haracur  Of  the  insula-  sue.  after  they  had  filed  a  statement 

tion,  slL  of  car  and  bunker  capacity  showing  that  <>'»«J^^»°°/°V^«    "l 

of   85  000    refrigerator  cars  now  In  crease  in  these  charges  is  the  large 

or   85,ouu    reiriger  amount  of  damage  which  occurs  in 

'***•  .  ^  .     V     -    ♦»,«»,    the  transportation  of  these  commo- 

The  railroads  seek  to  base    their 
charges  on    an   Initial   Icing   of  five    aiues. 

tons  The  evidence  filed  shows  that.j  This  tariff  is  built  upon  the 
there  are  cars  which  will  not  hold  amount  of  Ice  used.  The  railroads 
ne  on"f  ic"  a  great  many  which"  have  sought  to  show  that  they  use 
win  not  hold  more  than  2i  tons,  some  so  much  Ice  and  that  "  ^"^^  J« 
^h  ch  will  hold  five  tons  and  some  main  item  In  the  construction  of  the 
iSlch  w  hold  six.  To  charge  all  tariff  From  time  to  time,  however 
^Pn  alike  whether  they  get  two  tons  the  growers  and  shippers  have  sent 
ofL  or  six  wo^d  certainly  be  un-^  word  to  their  witnesses  that  they 
or  ice.  or  six,  I  were  satisfied    that    they    were    not 

^"u  was  shown  that  a  great  many    getting  the  Ice  they  paid  for.     Ac- 
It  was  snown  mav  »  6  cordlnitly  the    Interstate    Commerce 
of  the  refrigerator  cars  a  e  no  bet^    ^J^'^^f^^^^    investigated    this     mat- 

rf^hU^y^:  rt\hrr  nloJd:  pro     ter,  and   found   that  In   many   cases 
°pls    tochTge  the  Shipper  the  sum  of    the  ""road  cba.ge       or  20  percen, 
15  per  trip  because  of  the  extra  val-    more  ice  than  it  put  Into  the  cars, 
ue  of  the  equipment;  and  just  recent- 
ly when  shippers  In    Arkansas    and 
California,  where  stated  charges  are 
in  effect,  wanted  to  u.se  refrigerator 
cars  for  shipping  commodities  under 
ventilation  they  were  Informed  that 
they  could    not   have   a   refrigerator 
car  unless  they  paid   for  the  lee.  so 
that  instead  of  securing  a  refrigera- 
tor car  for  $5  the  railroads  Insisted 


In  one  Instance  a  car  loaded  with 
peaches  was  charge<l  '  with  1200 
pounds  of  Ice.  The  actual  amount 
put  In  was  600  pounds.  At  a  public 
hearing  in  Rochester  It  was  shown 
that  at  Charlotte,  an  Important 
transfer  point  for  Westorn  New  York 
fruit,  the  railroad  officials  did  not 
know  whether  the  cars  were  iced  or 
re-Iced;    that  If  the   men  wanted   to 


tor  car  for  »5  tne  "'■7"";  '",:;;  "j,^  ^iiem  they  did  so.  and  if  they 

that  they  pay  the  regular  full  icing  «  »<=«  J*'*'^      ^      ^^    ^^^^   ^.^    not; 

Charge.       whether     the     —^"^  Jlf^.^.^^l^per  paid  for  It  Just  the 
needed  Ice  or  not. 

The  railroads  argue  that  the  char-  same. 


The  fact  that  the  lowly  and  sim- 
ple earthworm  Is  of  Inestimable  aid 
In  the  enriching  of  the  soil  Is  per- 
haps not  so  well  understood  as  It 
might  be  or  greater  efforts  would  be 
taken  to  protect  it  from  Its  enemies, 
especially  such  greedy  ones  as  the 
robin  and  the  blackbird,  or  "noisy 
grackle,"  as  it  Is  also  called. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the 
soil  Is  damp  and  the  worm  appears 
at  Its  best,  the  soil  Is  broken  up  and 
pulverzled  by  the  plow  and  harrow 
In  preparing  for  the  season's  crops, 
and.  as  a  result  of  all  this,  millions 
of  these  silent,   Indefatigable  work- 
ers are  exposed  and  quickly  devour- 
ed by  the  myriads    of    birds    which 
swoop   down   and   follow    the    plow, 
harrow   and   cultivator.      Of   course, 
the  birds  also  devour  the  bugs,  grubs 
and  other  noxious  pests  which  might 
damage  the  crops,  but  It  Is  a  serious 
question    In    my  mind    whether    the 
harm    they    do    by     destroying     the 
earthworms   Is   counterbalanced      by 
their  destruction  of   the   other     In- 
sects.    Indeed,  of  late,  the  blackbird 
has  become   so   numerous    and     the 
scope   of   Its   destructive   activity  so 
wide,  that  I  am  quite  sure  steps  must 
soon  be  taken  to  keep  this  unlovely 
and  unmusical   nuisance  better    un- 
der control. 

Have  you  also  noticed  that  Just 
as  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  of 
the  blackbird  and  others  of  his  kind, 
there  Is  a  steady  and  ever  Increasing 
scarcity  of  the  beautiful  songsters  of 
the  wood  and  field.  This  Is  a  fact. 
Why  is  this  so?  I  answer  because 
they  are  in  most  Instances  over- 
matched In  strength  by  the  "grackle" 
which  fights  It  away  from  Its  nest 
and  food,  and  consequently  the  eggs 
cannot  be  laid,  or.  If  laid,  are  de- 
stroyed and  as  a  result  they  will 
soon  become  extinct. 

The   blackbird    and   robin   destroy 
many  Insect  pests  it  Is  true,  but  If 
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given  the  chance,  a  number  of  other 
birds  will  do  the  same  without  also 
destroying  the  earthworm  and  this 
ia  the  point  of  this  article.  The  tur- 
Itey.  guinea,  hen  and  chick  would 
also  catch  many  of  the  bugs  and  In- 
sects that  are  eaten  by  the  birds  I 
particularly  detest  if  given  the  op- 
portunity.— R.  I.  W. 


PennsytVania  Farmer 
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THE  ENGUSH  SPARROW 


It  Is  said  that  coarse  salt  will  de- 
stroy the  English  sparrow.  They 
are  Inquisitive,  and  voracious  eaters, 
and  the  salt  granules  appeal  to  their 
taste  and  suit  their  bills.  The  salt 
acts  like  a  poison  but  we  also  feed 
■poison  to  rats  and  mice  and  are  over- 
joyed at  the  destruction  of  the  rod- 
ents. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  one  is  no  better  than  the  other, 
both  pass  their  entire  existence  in 
destroying  food  ^  aluable  to  man  and 
which  can  111  b'^  spared  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  sentiment  seems  to  fav- 
or the  bird.  I  have  not  yet.  myself, 
used  this  method  of  getting  rid  of 
this  unwelcome  foreigner  but  have 
often  been  tempted  to  do  so. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  try  this  way 
of  ridding  the  home  of  sparrows,  care 
should  be  taken  that  nothing  but  the 
sparrows  eat  the  salt.  An  exposed 
place,  shelf  or  platform,  slatted  or 
wire  so  that  only  this  small  creature 
can  pass  thru.  Is  the  safest  way. — 
R.  I.  W. 


WHITE  STAKES 


Maybe  It  Is  becau.se  I  have  been 
raised  on  a  fruit  and  truck  farm 
that  I  like  to  have  something  to 
make  a  straight  row  by;  but  what- 
ever the  reasoA.  I  think  that  it  pays. 
I  have  seen  farmers  with  every  other 
equipment  up  to  the  minute  who 
tried  to  mark  out  a  field  or  start  a 
field  by  sticking  a  piece  of  paper  on 
a  post  or  hunting  around  for  a  stick 
or  a  limb  to  sight  by. 

When  I  started  this  farm  I  sawed 
out  5  stakes  just  6  feet  long.  I 
painted  them  all  white.  Then  with  a 
lead  pencil  I  carefully  marked  the 
different  widths  of  rows  that  I  ex- 
pected to  use.  You  wonder  why  I 
want  5  stakes?  Well,  just  because 
sometimes  one  will  be  broken  or  in 
another  part  of  the  field  and  so  it  is 
pretty  easy  to  have  the  3  that .one 
needs  without  so  much  walking.  I 
have  saved  more  time  In  the  use  of 
the  stakes  I  am  mentioning  than  It 
took  to  make  them  and  far  more 
time  than  It  takes  to  hunt  around 
for  a  stick  or  a  limb  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry. 

My  desire  for  a  stake  that  one 
could  see  plainly  almost  any  day  at 
40  rods  was  satisfied  by  painting  the 
tops  of  the  set  of  stakes  white.  This 
;3  a  whole  lot  better  than  natural 
wood  color,  but  a  whole  white  stake 
beats  even  the  white  top. — E.  Rog- 
ers. 


LIKES  THE  PICTURES 


Dear  Sirs: — ^I  write  to  Inform  you 
that  I  am  enjoying  the  new  feature 
of  your  valuable  paper, — "Pa.ssing 
Events  in  Pictures."  This  page  is 
both  interesting  and  educating,  as 
it  gives  the  farmer  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  happenings  In  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Hoping  It  may 
be  continued.   I  remain 

A  Satlfled  Subscriber, 
(Signed) 

David  G.  Martin.  Palmyra,  Pa. 


TWO    LIVE    HORTICULTURAL 
QUESTIONS 


By  J.  P.  STEWART 


Make  the  hens  work  for  what  they 
get.  Unless  they  have  to  scratch  for 
their  feed  they  become  lazy  para- 
sites, just   like  folks. 


If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  queries 
and  comments  that  are  coming  to 
our  attention,  the  commercial  fruit- 
growers of  the  east  are  very  much 
concerned  just  at  present  over  two 
important  problems  of  the  coming 
season.  The  first  of  these  Is  how  to 
get  the  apple  scab  under  control 
again,  and  the  second  is  how  to 
handle  their  trees.  In  the  matter  of 
fertilization  particularly,  so  as  to 
•secure  the  largest  possible  crops 
during  the  next  few  years.  The  pre- 
sent high  prices  for  good  fruit  have 
given  special  importance  to  those 
methods  which  are  likely  to  secure 
maximum  crops  of  the  right  kind  of 
fruit. 

The  scab  situation  was  very  vivid- 
ly presented  recently  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  growers  In  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah section,  when  he 
advised  one  of  his  callers  to  go  out 
Into  his  leading  orchard  and  look 
for  scab-free  apples,  and  if  any  were 
found,  the  owner  would  give  him  a 
dollar  apiece  for  them.  This,  more- 
over. Is  In  a  general  section  In  which 
scab  was  practically  unknown  until 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  also 
stated  that  he  expected  a  tremen- 
dous quantity  of  fertilizer  would  be 
"spilled"  in  his  general  section  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years, — much  of  It 
probably  unwisely  —  because  the 
growers  could  not  afford  to  leave 
anything  undone  which  might  con- 
tribute In  any  way  towards  insuring 
a  regular  and  satisfactory  crop. 

We  have  also  heard  of  some  con- 
templated programs  for  scab  con- 
trol which  at  least  appear  unwise  to 
the  writer.  One  of  these  Involves  a 
drenching  spray  during  the  winter 
with  a  strong  miscible  oil  that  has 
considerable  carbolic  acid  In  It.  The 
Idea  back  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
such  a  preparation  would  clear  the 
buds  and  twigs  of  all  scab  Infection 
and  thus  avoid  any  further  difliculty 
next  year.  The  main  trouble  with 
this  plan,  of  course.  Is  that  the  scab 
doesn't  pass  the  winter  that  way,  or 
at  least  not  to  any  important  extent, 
and  any  effective  action  against  this 
disease  will  have  to  be  based  on  the 
real  habits  and  life  history  of  the 
fungus  involved. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  be  entirely  familiar  with  the 
over-wintering  habits  of  the  apple- 
scab  fungus,  we  may  simply  say  that 
it  passes  the  winter  almost  entirely 
in  the  dead  apple  leaves  of  the  pre- 
ceding season.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
varieties,  such  as  those  of  the  Fa- 
meuse  group,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  a  little  of  the  fungus  may  some- 
times get  over  the  winter  on  twigs 
or  buds,  but  the  big  source  of  new 
infection  each  year  is  in  the  diseased 
leaves  produced  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. One  of  the  Important  oppor- 
tunities for  clearing  an  orchard  of 
this  disease  therefore.  Is  to  be  found 
in  the  proper  management  of  the 
old  crop  of  leaves. 

One  of  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures that  can  be  taken  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  is  to  burn  the  leaves. 
This  Is  not  always  practicable,  as 
some  raking  and  clearing  Immediate- 
ly around  the  trees  Is  likely  to  be 
needed  before  the  burning  can  be 
done  effectively  and  safely.  Its  gen- 
eral efficiency,  however.  Is  attested 
by  some  unexpected  experience  ob- 
tained some  years  ago  at  one  of  the 
New  England  stations.  At  that  sta- 
tion, some  rather  extensive  spraying 
experiments  were  being  planned  to 
get    additional    information    on    the 


YOU  MAY  BE 
COMFORTABLE 
y     BUT— 

iOOt  THE  STOCK? 


THE  nights  grow  longer  and  bitter 
cold.  Winter's  storms  rage  over  the 
farm.  Then,  as  you  sit  by  your  glowing 
fire  and  read  this  paper,  what  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  contentment  can  equal 
that  of  knowing  the  farm  animals  also  arc 
warmly  and  comfortably  housed? 

The  cows,  well-bedded  down,  placidly 
chewing  their  cuds;  the  horses,  in  dry. 


warm  stalls,  munching  hay;  the  pigs,  and 
the  calves,  and  the  chicltens,  all  safe  from 
the  sleet  and  the  snow  and  the  biting 
winds, — that  meun-i,  for  YOIT,  peace  of 
mind  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  your 
own  bodily  comfort.  And  it  means,  too, 
good  buaioess, — because  maximum  re- 
turns in  dollars  and  cents  can  be  earned 
only  by  stock  well  housed. 


Decide  now  to  build  farm  structures  you  need.  And  when  you  build,  build  with 

Southern  Pine 

•*Th9  Wood  e#  Sef^lca" 

the  most  plentiful,  the  most  adaptable,  and — quality  considered — the  low- 
est priced  building  material  on  the  market  everywhere  cast  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains. 

"Town  &  Coontry  BttiUinc*"  (•  the  title  of  1 
orw  and  Taluable  book  whidi  contains  many  pboto- 
fraphic  irproductions  of  practical,  ap.|i>KUie  bouan. 
raracrs,  barnt.  poultry  hoiuta  and  other  itructurct  for 
Knro  and  iarm.    Fur  erery  boiJduu  iiJiumucd  ia  tbia 


book  yoar  local  lambrr  deairr  can  abov  yoa  bl« 

and  workinc  plan*,  and  c<fc  you  an  aocwi 

the  cott  of  buildint.     I'bat  lervice  cottB 

A  copy  of  tbi>  book  will  be  irnl  you  FREE,  il  yoo 

■BCDUtJO  itiia  Bia<azuie  wbca  wntiof. 


OOutAem  jPme 
^r's'ocfiatio 

*ri\'*  INTERSTATE  BAN 
NE>V   ORLEANS.   UA 


Master  Your  Soil 

Real  mastery  of  the  soil  cuts  out  much  of  the  labor  and 
worry  of  farming.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to 
know  just  what  course  to  follow  with  a  field  which  your 
greatest  efforts  have  failed  to  make  profitable.  The 
proper  selection  and  use  of  fertilizer  are  important;  so  is 
the  selection  of  seed.  But  good  management  0/ the  soil 
is  also  necessary. 

fVhy  not  find  out  just  what  to  do!  Why  not  consult  our 

Agricidtiirai  Service  Bureau 

This  Bureau  has  carried  on  field  tests  for  many  years  with  many 
kinds  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  in  many  states  on  different 
soils,  under  different  conditloiu  of  rainfall,  climate,  etc.  It  has  de- 
monstrated to  many  farmers  the  best  methods  of  managing  their  soils. 
Perhaps  it  may  help  you  solve  your  problems.  It  is  under  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  fonnerly  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricidtural  Experiment  Station.    This  service  is  free  to  you. 

*'  How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers  " 

is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  (46  illustrations)  containing 
information  every  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers;  it  shows  where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how 
to  get  it.  It  is  an  interest ing  book  —  not  a  catalog.  Any 
one  of  our  offices  turned  below  will  send  it  to  you  free. 
Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book.  Do  it 
DOW.     Master  your  Soil ! 

If  we  have  no  ajjent  in  your  town,  we  want  one. 
Write   us  for  nearest  agent's  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself 

The  American  Agricnlturai  Clieaiieal  Company 


Atlanta 

BOITON 

Baltimoie 
Bi;rrALO 


Chakleston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
coli'miia 


Det«oit 
mcksontillc 
Loi  Angeles 
Montgumeev 


New YOEK 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louit 
Savannah,  Etc. 
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Going  to  Roof? 

Then 
Use 
Storm-Proof 
Rust-Defying 
Indestructible 

HAMPTON   METAL 

ROOFING    AND   SHEATHING 

»bU  meul.  for  rooft  »nd  ude.  of  bo\i»cs.   Iwrun,  eu. 
hXmPTON  sheathing  STYI-ES: 

'"  •■"'  HAMPTON  ROOFING. STYLES:—-- 
PrasMd  Sl«liilini[  Sf«in.  Hull  I  »p  nooftnil,  a  \  . 
cJSra  V.  e-nmy,  Curru^at.J  1%  In.,  and  iM  In. 
Tb*  H*iii»ton   Brentf   i(  on  «v«ry  iliMt. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


wVnMIMt  K.    H.   SUtuuL     Cuar.m.-e.l  »»  re,.rewii tort 
5^  ^Su?  b.ck.     .Shli'inents   made   Iwenty-fuur   hour, 
afur  receipt  of  order. 
Fr««  illiiatrated  book'fl-  »'."/'"  """  P""'"*- 

We    ate   manur.rturera:    dealing    direct    with   ua    you 
■ar*  thne  and  monty.      ,  ^     ,  ,  ,    ,,  j,„- 

Sciul  .trawliii   marked  with  sl:^es  of  l.ulldlng. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
M.mifartHrera  of  Sheet  Iron.  Kleel  and  llaiMl't''n 
MeUl  It  Udm«  Material.  -Penco"  J'f<«l  «"''''", 
"ornloM.  rtdlmenta,  rms,  Ontten  and  rondurt- r 
Plpi.  Ornamental  Moulding.  Eii«nded  MH»1  L* Ou 
■■fynir,"   SiiPrt    l.atl..    M'tal   Culvert  IMi*a  and  cUiw 

gSSr'4"«{.or2Wo'M  Wh.rt.n  St..  PhiUd.l,hU. 


control  of  this  disease  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Along  in  the  preceding 
fall,  however,  a  fire  got  started  in 
the  orchard  and  swept  it  practically 
clean  of  all  leaves  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. The  result  was  that  there  waa 
no  scab  to  spray  for  the  following 
spring,  and  the  cleaning  up  was  so 
thoroly  done  that  it  was  several  sea^ 
sons  before  any  important  re-infes- 
tation appeared. 

Another  control  measure  that  Is 
capable  of  doing  considerable  good  is 
to  bury  the  leaves  by  plowing  or 
otherwise  stirring  the  soil.  To  be 
effective,  however,  this  should  be 
done  before  the  buds  get  started  into 
growth  to  any  extent,  and  the  job 
should  be  very  complete.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  that  are  usually  en- 
countered in  trying  to  carry  out  this 
program,  it  should  not  be  relied  upon 
too    much,    and    the    addirtonal    im- 


applications  properly  made  are  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  fruit  against 
scab  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 
In  low  ground,  or  in  seasons  espec- 
ially favorable  for  scab,  or  where 
the  trees  are  too  dense,  some  addi- 
tional spraying  or  even  pruning  may 
be  necessary,  but  the  applications 
just  named  s^ould  bo  sufficient  as  a 
ruJe. 

Fertilization  Problems 

This  matter  also  has  been  worn 
rather  threadbare  already,  but  we 
may  again  be  excused  for  alluding 
to  it  further,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above.  If  fertilizer  is  going  to  be 
used  very  extensively  during  the 
next  few  years,  the  growers  at  least 
should  take  advantage  of  the  best 
information  now  available  as  to  how 
to  use  It  most  effectively.  As  most 
of   our    readers    already   know,      the 
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again.  I  have  known  mice  to  tunnel 
completely  around  apple  trees  as 
large  as  seven  or  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, completely  girdling  the  trunk 
and  following  down  the  large  roots 
for  a  considerable  distance,  while 
leaving  no  signs  above  ground.  Wire 
or  veneer  tree  guards  also  help  to 
protect  the  trees;  it  is  possible  to 
poison  the  mice.  The  man  who  neg- 
lects to  protect  his  young  apple  trees 
this  fall,  is  going  to  find  a  lot  of 
them  completely  girdled  in  the 
spring. 


too    muca,    au"    i"«'    ""^" -—      "'    ""•    '^"■* —    ---        . 

I  nediment  that  it  is  likely  to  offer  to    writer   considers   that    the   most  er 


f 


the  early  spraying  program  Is  also 
against  it.  It  has  sufficient  value, 
however,  to  make  it  well  worth  con- 
sidering and  planning  for  whenever 
the  conditions  for  it  are  favorable. 

The  final  and  most  important  re- 
source in  combattting  this  disease  is 
by  means  of  proper  spraying.  This 
has  been  described  so  often  that  it 
seems  a  waste  of  good  printer's  ink 
to  go  over  it  again,  but  from  the  re- 


fect ive  fertilization  of  any  orchard 
can  only  be  determined  by  proper 
studies  in  the  orchard  immediately 
concerned.  There  are  a  few  fairly 
general  facts,  however  that  are  well 
worth  keeping  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that 
the  results  of  some  eight  or  ten  ex- 
periments continued  over  an  eleven- 
year  period  indicated  that  nitrogen 
was  more  often  needed  in  orchards 


to   go  over  II  anam,   uu<.   nv...    v.™   .-        „  azt    muic    v,»v»-«    .. 

cent,  queries  and  the  probable  actual    than  any  other  plant-food   element. 


Redurei  Strained.  Puffy  AnkleSi 
Lympbsneiiis.  Poll  Evil.  Fittula. 
BoUs.  SweUings;  Stops  Lamenett 
and  allay*  pain.  Heals  Sores.  CuU. 
Braises,    Boot    Chafes.     It    U   t 

SAFE  AIIISEPTIC  AID  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  ths 
hsIrsiKlhoraecanbe  worked.  Plea»*nt  to  uae. 
ti,$0«l)ottle,  delivered.  De8cril>e  yourcm 
for  iperial  initructions  and  Book  8  R  in*, 
ABSORDINE,  JR..  ndaepdc  didoMsi  tor  MaUaS.!** 
fea  Uniat.  Palnlyl    IUMtt4.  S«oll«»  Velaa.     Caeeri 

tmti — ooiy  1  tew  inn  we»n««  *■■  awiinrtM     maa 
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W.F.VOUNA.  Inc..    1M'aa«iilt.Sprlitta«M.II«S» 


importance  of  the  matter  during  the 
com'ing  season,  we  may  be  Justified 
recalling  attention  to  the  more  Im- 
portant features. 

If  the  San  Jose  scale  Is  also  pres- 
ent in  the  orchard,  it  Is  usually  goqd 
practice  to  defer   the  scale   applica- 
tion of  lime-sulphur  until  the  buds 
are  starting  into  growth.    Both  scale 
and  scab  can  thus  be  sprayed  for  at 
once.     If  the  area  to  be  covered  is 
not    too-  great    this    application    can 
even  be   deferred   until  the  blossom 
buds  are  beginning  to  open,  but  be- 
fore any  of  the  pink  is  showing.     I 
have   applied    lime-sulphur     at     full 
winter  strength  clear  up  to  the  time 
that   the  pink   was   showing   freely, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  blossoms  were 
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MW  cataloa  la  I 


The  addition  of  phosphorus,  potash, 
or  lime,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, gave  little  or  no  benefit  In  the 
absence  of  nitrogen  additions  at  the 
same  time.  When  nitrogen  was  add- 
ed, however,  the  further  addition  of 
some  one  of  the  other  elements  us- 
ually resulted  In  a  marked  Increase 
in  the  bem'fit  received  from  the  ni- 
trogen   alone.      In   general,   nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  ratio  of 
about   one   pound   of   the   former   to 
two   pounds   of   the   latter,      usually 
gave  the  best  results. 

The  nitrogen  is  best  applied  in 
readily  soluble  form,  at  least  in  large 
part;  and  for  the  first  year  at  least. 
It  la  probably  most  effective  when 
applied  about  the  time  the  buds  are 


ana  even  a  lew  "^  '■"^  ui»/o.»w...=  .,■.,..»    uppucu  auum.  ^."-^  .....~  — 

open,  without  any  serious  effects  bo    ntarting  into  growth.  From  three  to 

•  __  1 ^^^^^»w^^A        A  1^    »tf   •.i*«>o4a   r\f   ar\Aa     nr   Mn 
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far  as  spray   Injury   was  concerned, 
and  under  ordinary   conditions   this 
Is  one  of  the  most  effective  times  to 
spray  for  the  scab.     It  Is  too  risky 
to  wait  so  long  as  that  before  start- 
ing,  however,   even    In   small    plant- 
ings,  because  of  the  danger  of  un- 
favorable weather,  which  might  pre- 
vent the  scale  application  altogether. 
If   the    scale    application    can     be 
made    at    just    the    right    time,      no 
further  scab  application  Is  needed  as 
a    rule    until    after    the    petals    fall. 
When  this  is  not  done,  howevt-r,  the 
first  scab  application  should  be  made 
when  the  blosBonu  are  showing  pink 
and  the  flower  stalks  are  separated, 
but  before  any  considerable  number 
of    the    petals    have    opened.     Some 
prefer   Bordeaux   mixture      (4-4-50) 
for  this  application,  and  it   may  be 
needed  in  very  severe  cases,   but  in 
general,  lime-sulphur  at  1  to  30,  or 
a  density  of  about  1.01,  will  do  the 
work  very  satisfactorily.     Its  great- 
er convenience  and  cheapness,  thert>- 
fore,  should  give  the  latter  material 
the  preference  in  most  cases. 

The      second       scab       application 
should    be    made    immediately    after 
the  petals  fall,  and  the  third  should 
be  made  about   two  or  throe   weeks 
later.       In    these    two    applications, 
limr-sulphur  is  generally  used,     be- 
cause  of   its   greater   freedom     from 
russetting  the  fruit,  and  lead  arsen- 
ate Is  added  to  control   the  codling 
moth.     Another  application  of  either 
lime-sulphur   or    nord«aux    may    be 
made  about  the  last  wcpk  in  July  or 
the  1st  of  August,  to  prevent  late  In- 
fection, but  as  a  rule  the  first  three 


five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Its 
equivalent,  are  enough  for  an  ordin- 
ary apple  tree  In  bearing.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  spread  the  fer- 
tilizer well  out  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  so  that  It  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  real  feeding  roots,  and  the  so- 
luble carriers  of  the  various  fertiliz- 
er elements  may  either  be  left  on 
top  of  the  ground  to  be  carried  down 
by  the  next  rains,  or  they  may  be 
lightly  worked  into  the  soil.  If  pot- 
ash is  used,  about  two  pounds  of  the 
muriate,  or  its  etiuivaWnt,  should  be 
enough  for  a  bearing  tree. 


THE  PRUNING  OUTFIT 

Did  you  ever  consider  how  many 
good   fruit   trees   have  been   hacked, 
mutilated,  and  ruined  by  the  use  of 
the    wrong   kind    of    pruning    tools? 
Where  a  grower  has  several  acres  of 
trees    he    should    be    equipped    Wltll^ 
several    saws   of    the    right    type,    %'.} 
pair  of  pruning  shears  and  a  strong 
knife.    Sometimes  he  may  need  pole- 
pruners,  but  usually  he  can  get  along 
pretty  well  with  the  saws.     They  are 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment.    One  of  the  two  or  three  saws 
should    be    pointed   to   use   In    tight 
places  between  limbs. 

Where  an  orchard  has  been  care- 
fully pruned,  a  saw  two  feet  long  and 
tapering  will  prove  satisfactory.     In 
old  orchards  a  larger  saw  is  needed. 
The  saw  with  coarse  teeth  will  do 
the  work  but  it  is  harder  to  handle 
than  one  with  smaller  teeth.  Where 
an  old  orchard  needs  a  renovating,  it 
is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  work 
with  a  heavy  saw.    As  a  rule  no  saw 
more  than  twenty-seven  Inches  long 
will  be  found  practical.     Fruit  grow- 
ers   usually    own    a    good    pruning 
knife.     It  should  Ihj  heavy,  and  the 
blade  of  the  hooked  type.     The  big 
knife  with  blade  one-third  book,  is 
preferable. 

A  pair  of  shears  are  useful.  Good- 
sized  patterns  are  needed,  and  it  Is 
well  to  pay  attention  to  strength  and 
lasting  qualities.  Where  the  trees 
are  small  or  have  been  carefully 
kept  the  hand-shears  will  be  the 
most  used  tool.  A  pole  pruner  has 
Its  uses  in  high  trees  for  nipping 
side  growths  but  for  general  trim- 
ming is  not  suitable  for  It  does  not 
leave  a  neat  and  smooth  surface. — 
W^arner  E.  Farver. 


MCE  IN  THE  ORCHARD 


1  have  Just  finished  protecting  my 
young  apple  trees  from  the  mice  for 
the    winter,      and    have    found    that 
these  pestiferous  little  rodents  have 
already   been   at   work  gnawing   the 
bark.     The  open  winter  of  last  year 
allowed   the   mice   to   multiply   to   a 
greater  extent  than   normally,     and 
they  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
age to  young  trees  this  winter.  It  Is 
not  too  late  to  make  a  stand  against 
them.      Clear  off   the   sod   and   tr.i«h 
from  a  space  three  or  four  feet  wide 
around  the  trees,  and  mound  up  the 
earth    a   foot   or   miire    high    around 
the  trunk.     If  a  whitewash,  to  which 
lime  sulfur  has  been  added,  is  first 
applied  to  the  trunk,  it  will  help  to 
keep    the    mice    from   gnawing    the 
bark.     It  is  best  to  dig  a  hole  a  ^^"^ 
Inches  deep  around  the  trunk  before 
the   wash   is   applied   to   protect   the 
underground     portion    then     till     it 


ilAKING  POTATOES  EXHIBITS 
WORTH  WHILE 

(Continued  From  Pago  3.) 

niemlshes  and  Diseases:  Exhibit 
should  show  no  evidence  of  blight, 
rot,  grubs,  scab,  rhizoctonlose,  sun- 
burn or  mechanical  injury. 

Shape:  Market  prefers  a  medium 
sized  potato  weighing  about  eight 
ounces. 

Quality  of  Flesh:  Market  prefers 
a  clear  white  fiesh,  crisp  when  cut, 
free  from  watery  centers  and  from 
hollow  and  dark  areas. 

Depth  and  Frequency  of  Eyes: 
Market  prefers  few  and  shallow  eyes. 
Color  and  Texture  of  Skin:  Mar- 
ket prefers  a  white  smooth  skin  tho 
uniform  netting  Indicates  good  qual- 
ity. 

A  Suggested  Score  Card 

Perfect  Point  Exhibit 

Uniformity    ^0 

Freedom  from  Blemishes  and  Dis- 
ease   20 

Shape     ]l 

Size    ]l 

Quality  of   Flesh    1^ 

Depth  and  Frequency  of  Eyes    ..10 
Color  and  Texture  of  Skin 1® 

100 
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14—630 

FUNCTIONS    OF    FARMERS'    OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Fred 
Rasmiissen.  says:  "Within  the  past 
few  months,  legal  proceeding*  have 
been  instituted  against  several  dif- 
ferent farmers'  selling  organizations 
in  the  United  States  alleging  re- 
straint of  trade.  This  action  has 
great  significance  not  only  to  farm 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Kight."  Perhaps  our  pathways  will 
cross  sometime,— if  not,  I'll  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  did 
not  rush  in  blindly  and  make  some 
girl's  life  miserable  by  a  mismated 
marriage.  However,  it  does  .seem  to 
me  that  there  should  be  some  way 
for  earnest  and  trustworthy  young 
people,  of  both  sexes,  to  meet,  be- 
sides the  one  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  correspondents.  1.  e.,  by  the  med- 
ium  of    advertisement,    which    is   re- 


will  become  in  reality  the  "little 
brother"  of  the  railroad. 

"If  a  great  body  of  farm  folk  of 
this  country  believe  that  a  national 
lilghway  system  will  be  beneficial  to 
thoni,  how  much  more  beneficial  will 
it  not  be  to  the  manufacturers,  part 
Of  whose  transportation  problem  is 
■Vitally  tied  up  in  the  motor  truck. 

"The  farmers  with  great  vision  for 
the  future  and  their  own  needs  have 
gone  on  record  In  favor  of  a  nation- 


;r8"but  lo  the  whole  public.  It  rals-  ium  or  ^f ^«"'«7*'"^;/,"';;;  '•\;;.  ar'hiBhw-ay  system.  When  will  the 
Z  the  Question  as  to  whether  we  P"f  ^^^^  ^^/^^t^'^^t  " I.e^we  business" nL  and  manufacturers  go 
want   better  business  methods  prac-    ^^n.^    »;;;j;7^7,;  Z^.    the   solid    on  record?" 

ways  of  our  fathers  in  matters  poli- 
tical, economical.  Industrial  and  re- 
ligious, it  would  not  be  such  a  great 


ticed  by  farmers  in  getting  their 
prot'ucts  upon  the  markets  or  wheth- 
er we  prefer  them  to  continue  the 
same   old   haphazard    methods     that 


A  YOUNG  MAN  EXPLAINS 


r^r»X"«»«/:r«o.u,  an. , ;»„,.., o..^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


unbusinesslike. 

"Anyone,    who    is    at    all    familiar 
with   the   temper   of   the   farmers  of 
this  country  today,  knows  full  well 
that  they  are  going  to  organize  for 
business    purposes.      Regarding    this 
movement  there  arc  two  alternatives, 
one  of  which  the  pubUc  must  choose. 
Either  collective  buying  and  selling 
by  farmers  must  be  recognized  as  a 
proper  and  legal  method  of  business, 
or  else  we  may  expect  to  see  farm- 
ers' unions  organized  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  higher  prices 
for  their  products  and  shorter  work- 
ing days,  and  the  use  of  the  strike  as 
a  method  of  obtaining  these  desires. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  at- 
tention  to    the    unfortunate    results 
which  would  certainly     follow     this 
method  practiced  by  farmers. 

"There   is   evidently    a     misunder- 
standing as  to  the   real   purposes  of 
farmers'  organizations  as  they  exist 
todav.     It  is  not  true  that  the  sole 
purpose  is  to  increase  prices.  Farm- 
ing  l8    a     business     of     sm:ill     units 
which  fact  has  made  difficult  the  in- 
troduction of  good  business  methods 
used  in  other  fields  where  large  scale 
business  could  be  more  readily  con- 
ducted.     The   only    way    that    these 
better    methods    can    be    Introduced 
into    agriculture    Is    thru     organlza- 
tlons   of    many    farmers.      These   or- 
ganizations have  for   their   purposes 
the  collection  of  larger  quantities  of 
products;    more  economical     assemb- 
ling;   better  grading,  packing,  ship- 
ping, warehousing;   more  and  better 
credit  and  all  the  other  things  which 
enter     into   good     business   practice. 
This   does   not    mean    elimination    of 
businessmen.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  benefit  business,  because  what- 
ever benefits  agriculture  reacts  fav- 
orably upon  the  other  Industries  al- 
lied with  agriculture.     Furthermore, 
the  public  generally  must  benefit  by 
the    introduction    of    these  methods, 
since  that  will  result  in  better  pro- 
ducts at  lower  selling  costs." 


Itimate  social  innovation.  We  have 
cast  off  all  moorings  in  so  many 
lines  that  one  more  innovation  will 
not  be  noticed  so  much,  I  guess.  We 
are  drifting,  yes,  but  whither?  Are 
we  to  witness  in  our  own  time  a  re- 
petition of  the  great  social  and  In- 
dustrial upheavals  and  cataclysms  of 
the  past,  when  virtue  was  but  a 
mockery  and  the  truth  made  a  lie? 
We  are  drifting,  but  let  us  hold  fast 


I  shall  endeavor  to  list  a  few  of 
the  possible  reasons  why  .we  leave 
the  farm.  First.  Not  many  years 
ago,  our  fathers'  farms  were  quite 
larger  than  they  now  are,  and  when- 
ever son  or  daughter  got  married, 
they  wore  given  a  strip  of  the  farm. 
Now  the  number  of  families  of  the 
nation  have  increased,  the  farm  has 
crown  too  small  to  be  divided  up  any 
more,  so  where  will  son  or  daughter 
g.)  when  they  want  a  home  of  their 


A  Well  Kept  Attractive  Fam  Eouse 


to  the  solid  home-'.lfe,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  our  beloved  country, 
and  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
strong  cable  which  will  save  our 
drifting  b.ark  fio-i  (!riftlng  com- 
pletely away  and  foundering. — A.  K. 
R. 


GRANGE  WANTS  NATIONAL 
ROADS 


WILL  BE  CAUTIOUS 


I     was    much     Interested     In    the 
views    expressed    by    the    Girls,    and 
hoped  to  have  "the  other  side"  dis- 
cussed, also.  While  I  am  not  a  farm- 
er by  profession,  I  do  live  In  a  small 
country    town     and     am    acquainted 
with  and  sympathetic  with  the  farm- 
er's viewpoint  and  problems.     I  also 
am  a  young  man,  and  can   heartily 
fecond  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
writer   of   the   first   article,    namely, 
that     the     honest-to-goodness,     old- 
fashioned,       trustworthy-thru-thlck- 
r.nd-thln  girl  Is  as  scarce  as  the  pro- 
verbial hen's  teeth.  Hence,  and  con- 
sequently, those  of  us  who  would  ap- 
preciate a  home  of  our  own  are  com- 
pelled  to   do   without   and   live      "at 
home,"      as      the     expression      goes; 
while  the  other  kind  raises  cain  and 
breaks  up  their   newly-formed   home 
and   companionship.      As   for  me,      I 
have  decided  not  to  contract   such  a 
serious   bargain    until   I    neet    "M'ss 


Of  national  Interest  to  truck  own- 
ers Is  a  series  of  conferences  which 
representatives       of      the      National 
Grange    are    holding     with     Senator 
Townsend    of    Michigan    relative     to 
his    bill    in    Cougreijs    providing    for 
the  building  and   maintenance  of   a 
national  highway  system  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  a  Federal  commisRion. 
M.  L.  Pulcher,  points  out  that  the 
action     of      the     National      Grange, 
which  comprises  700,000  farmers.  In 
endorsing    a    national    highway   sys- 
tem   at    thelr'annual    convention    In 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recently  Is  the 
most    significant    step    yet    taken    to 
obtain   legislation   for    the    problem 
which  the  tremendous  expansion  and 
w^e  of  the  highways  by  r.otor  vehicle 
has  brought  to  the  front  as  a  real 
necessity. 

"The  motor  Industry  has  played 
no  small  part  in  the  d'jvlo-.iment  of 
the  roads  of  the  country,"  he  said. 
"They  have  helped  In  the  expansion 
of  the  network  of  roads  which  bind 
the  towns  and  the  viMages,  the  cities 
and  the  farm  hamlets. 

will 


own?     Father  and  mother  may  have 
grown    past    the    prime    age    of    life. 
They      have      forgolttn      the      time 
when  they  were  children,  they  have 
vague  opinions  of  the  worth  of  new 
devices  for  farm  use,  so  living  In  the 
home   with    thorn    becomes   disagree- 
able, so  we  have  naturally  nowh-re 
else  to  go  but  to  the  city.      Second. 
If   some   parents   would     trc-.t     their 
children  like  they  do  the  hired  help, 
let     them     have    a     little     Fpcn'in- 
money  of  Iheir  own,  one  would  find 
life  worth  while  to  live.     The  farm 
would   naturally   have   a   better  out- 
look,    altho    this     is     impossible     at 
times.     Third.     Again,      the      ready 
carh   of   the   cities,   with   its   shorter 
hours  as  compared  to  the  farm  have 
al'.urements    too    strong    to    cxprcs.-i. 
Why  toil  on  a  farm  12  or  14  hours 
for  three  or  four  dollars,     when  you 
can    exert     less    strength     ol.sc where 
work  only  eight  hours,  and  draw  five 
dollars?     Fourth.     T'ndoubtcdly.  the 
amupe:nent3  of  the  city,   the  motion 
pict.:res,  the  theatres,  and  such,  the 
In'lnr.cy  with  the  opposite  sex  draw 
a  n  'mber  of  those  whose  minds  are 
weal;.      Fif'.h.      Occasionly    we    will 
find  a  h  )r..e  where  the  girl  must  do 
the  heavy  fprm  work  of  the  boy,  but 
such  a  farmer  has  over  e.'^timato  1  th'^ 
worth   and  purpose  of  his  daughter. 
It  also  happens  that  the  boy  has  to 
be    M'-ther's    Girl.      nil    ber-ause    the 
children  may  have  all  been  all  b  >:  s 
or  girls.     And  then  it  happens  when 
b)th  are  In  a  famil.v,  the  boy  or  girl 
have  to  do  work  the  other  should  do. 


December  20,  191D. 

its    i-.o    called    drudgeries.      Such      a 
case  I  would  term  lack  of  system. 

Now   for  a  few  possible  remedies. 
If  our  children   were  given   a  differ- 
ent kind  of  education,     if  they  were 
taught  about  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
the  nobleness  of  the  farmer,  how  the 
rest    of    the    business    of     the    world 
could  not  exist,  were  It  not   for  the 
Sturdy  tiller  of  the  soil,     conditions 
might  be  bettered.     Our  city  schools 
teach    Agriculture,     why    don't    our 
country  schools  do  the  same?     Why 
"Cast  pearls  before  Swine,"   I  mean 
by    this,    why    teach    agriculture    to 
those    who    don't    farm,    and    not   to 
those  who  do?.     "In  the  elder  days 
of   art"    our  fathers   went   to   school 
until  they  were  twenty  or  more,  but 
now  we  want  to  quit  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen.     We  have  failed  to  reach  the 
period   of  our   lives  when   we   could 
learn  the  mo.st.     therefore  our  rural 
schools  are  turning  out  some  poorly 
educated  persons.  If  legislation  could 
be  enacted  to  cause  our  children  to 
go  to  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
or    twenty    one    term.       their    minds 
would    be    better    developed    and    in 
the  one  ye.ir  of  later  schooling,  they 
would    learn    more    than  •  their     two 
years  of  earlier  schooling  would  give 
them.      If   some   good    rural    literary 
society  could  he  organized   and  kept 
up.  a  considerable  amount  of  educa- 
tiunable  entertainment  could  b»  pro- 
V!   od    for    the    younger     of     us.     It 
would  also  refresh  the  memories  of 
our  parents. 

In  cl(  sing,  let  me  make  an  appeal 
to   all    those   who  love   the    farm    to 
stay  there.  If  possible,  or  at  least  re- 
t.irn   v.A  softn   as    conditions    permit. 
The  farmer  is  the  most  independent 
of  all  living  mortals,  may  rise  when 
he  chooses,  rest  when  he  pleases,  do 
what   he  likes,  take  off  the  days  ho 
wishes  to,  need  not  work  when  It  Is 
sto/my,  and  when  the    long    wintry 
months  come,  he  has  potatoes  In  his 
cellar,  flour  in  the  garret,  and  all  ho 
has  to  d  )  is  attend  to  the  chores,  and 
rest   if   he  so  chooses.   Uncle   Joshua 
of  J.-fferson  County,  Pennsylvania. — 
P.   3. — I'm   not   as  old   as   my   name 
vor.ld  indicate. 
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USE  FOR  OLD  HORSE  SHOES 

In  carting  our  apples  this  fall  In 
barrels  and  peach  baskets,  or  In  haul- 
ing them  over  rough  ground  on  a 
drag  sled,  I  found  a  splendid  use  for 
(Id  horse  shoes.  Ry  setting  the  bar- 
rels or  baskets  close  together  and 
clipping  an  old  shoe  down  over  the 
edges  of  two,  any  number  may  thus 
be  fastened  to,-ether.  If  there  Is  six 
barrels  It  wii;  r«'i'ilre  nine  shoes. 
There  is  little  danger  of  any  tip- 
ping over  or  falling  off  even  on 
rough  ground.— T.  C  Case,  a  flve- 
vear-subscrlber. 


"GET  TOGETHER" 

I  would  say  that  the  little  article 
I  saw  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  entitled,  "Get  Togeth- 
er." was  written   by   a   live  wire.     I 
{'..:  'k  It  is  time  the  farmer  woke  up 
cad  spoke  for  him.self  and  not  wait 
for  some  ono  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 
Ohcrs  set  the  price  on  his  products. 
Th.3  farmer  is  the  first   to  be  called 
on   to  bring  down   the  high   cost  of 
living  and  he  will  meet  others  more 
than   half   way  every   time.      Oh.  ho 
Is  a  good  fellow!     1  say,  farmers,  got 
together  is  right,  and  then  stick  un- 
til we  got  our  rights— John  Heller. 
Wavne  Co.,  Pa. 


.,;^a";::r::d"nz.rir;n^r:  ^h .. . ...  .iikmg,  and  0..... 

o  ty    haulage       The    great   highways    a   girl   feeding   the  cows  and   sw.ne. 
Of 'commerce     will  be    strengthened    AM  such  seemingly  Ittleh.n       le, 

J       1,1        THo  trnrk    tn  create  a  hatred  for  the  larm,  ana 
and  made  more  durable.     The  trucK    i.o  creaie 


The  most  successful  farmers  in- 
variably arc  those  who  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  agencies  which 
are  trying  to  Improve  agriculture. 


ii 


Pnota.  Oqirllclil  by  Uii4«T<ioo4  •  UruMrwoodi 


A    Forsaken     Bar     now     used    to     Display 
Christmas  Toys. 


1  _sec'v     Daniels     Reviews     Mine     Sweeping      4.-  R.   C.   Lemngwell,   Talked  of  as  Successor 
Fleet.     Captured    Mine    in    Foreground.  to  Sec'y  of  Treasury.  Glass. 


ig_Q32  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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STRONG,  HEAUTHY,  BIG -BONED 
-WELL-COATED  PIGS 

THAT'S  the  kind  Ubiko  Pig  Meal  makes.  It  contains 
18%  protein,  5%  fat  and  only  8%  fibre.  It  is  merely 
a  mixture  of  the  purest  cereal  and  nut  meals  with  high- 
grade  tankage.  It  serves  three  purposes:  (1)  to  nourish  the 
pig  in  dam,  (2)  to  increase  the  milk  flow  of  the  brood  sow, 
(3)  to  carry  the  little  pig  over  the  weaning  period  and  "P 
to  the  age  of  5  or  6  months.  Write  for  sample  and  fuU 
feeding  directions. 


International  Livestock  Exposition 


ONC   OP  THB 


MEAL 


UBIKQ 

^BALANCED!  RATIONS 


\   ^ 


•../  ////  ya 


Stack 


UNION  GRAINS.  The  moat  profitable  investment  a  dairyman  can 
make  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  milk  production-  It  makes  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration  with  bay,  sUage,  or  other  roughage.  Cows 
Uke  it.  It  U  readUy  digestible.  It  is  bulky  and  goes  far— 8  quarts 
weigh  6  pounds.  Protein  24  perccot;  fat  5  pcrccat;  carbohydrate*  52 
percent;  fibre  only  10  percent. 

UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  EGG  MASH.  Start  feeding  this  to  your 
hens  when  they  start  molting.  It  wiU  shorten  the  molting  penod  and 
you  wiU  get  eggs  aU  winter.  19  percent  protein;  8  percent  ash.  inosUy 
from  bone  phosphates;  6  percent  fibre.  ModeUed  after  the  Pennsylvama 
Department  of  Agriculture  formula. 

UBIKO  STOCK  FEED.  A  balanced  carbohydrate  ration.  Builds 
flesh  and  strength.  Makes  healthy  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Made  of  hominy,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  barleyi 
linseed  meal  and  salt. 

UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH.  15  percent  protein  and 
only  6  percent  fibre.    A  splendid  feed  for  young  chicks.  g 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.     DeptP      Cincinnati,  Ohio    | 

iiiii,iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHtiuiiiuiiuiiuiiiiiHHiiiiiniiiiiiiuiui»uiniMminnutuum 
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It  Pays  To  Dehom 

DtkMB  jrwr  ask  la  tte  Bo^mhiMMM 
wtf.  Ma  cmMas — ■  ihicl*  ••*•  ••■ 
«•  walk  «Bldd|r  vhca  Tea  MC  ■ 
KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

W*  alao  Diakc  Krytoo'  BuU  Stmft  ind 
•Ikcr  affiiaBas  tot  canlrmcn  and  dairy- 
■la     in  «Ua>  ai»a«T  t«i*  r>««aMr- 1 
WrtK  tM  diodai.     I«  pan  to  4«bon>. 

IL  T.  PbiUipa,    Bo«l27      Pom«roy, 


Pa 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed- 
ing  directions,  etc 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


Closet 


More  eom- 
w^    7ortabla,healtUaI,eoB**nlent. 

Tskaa  elam  of  all  ootdoor  toilata. 

wbara  sarau  bread.  Be  ready  for  a 
,  loaa.  eold  winter.    Ha»a  a  warm, 

iainTtarr.    oomfortable,     odori 


torieTia  the  liooaa  anywhere  »oa 
want  It.  Don't  •?  oat  In  theoold. 
A  boon.  to.  Inralida.^  Endoned  by 


health  T'ffl"'*'*  eyerywhera. 
CaafMl— JOdtlaas 


ROWE  SANITAIT  HFC.  CO. 

IIIU  SaMtM*..  Saaaa.M'-" 


Cattla  r«r  8«l«.  2  load*  fMdtn  aad  2  l»»<»  »••'''•• 
■teert.  Al«o  any  mrniher  1.  2  and  3  yr -old.  from  «WI 
to   1000   Iba.     Itaac  8h»nJtroin,    Falmald.   Iowa.   K-»- 


Another  International  has  capped 
the  climax.     Once  again  has  It  been 
demonstrated  that  quality  in  the  four 
great  classes  of  American  live  stock 
is   strongly    in    the    ascendance.      In 
fact,  so  great  has  been  the  general 
all-around  improvement  that  the  In- 
ternational  of   this   year  out-ranked 
those  of  a  dozen  years  ago  by  as  wide 
a  margin  as  the  French  horse  shows 
and  the  British  cattle  shows  outrank- 
ed ours  before  we  struck  our  present 
stride.     Down  thru  "no  man's  land" 
— that   strip   which    divided   length- 
wise *the  great  arena  where  the  hors- 
es   and   cattle    were    being   shown — 
ebbed    and   flowed   the  mass  of  men 
who  are  mostly   responsible   for  the 
improvement  of   American    livestock 
at  the  present  time.     It  was  an  inti- 
mate   meeting  of  the   greatest   live- 
stock convention  of  the  year.     Live- 
stock history  was  being  related  at  the 
ringside  while  new  history  was  b«ing 
made  in  the  ring.  And  on  every  hand 
one  might  hear  frequent  comment  on 
the   great   height   to  which   uniform 
quality  had  climbed   and  prophecies 
as  to  what  the  future  was  likely  to 
bring  forth. 

The  outstanding  features    of    the 
great  show  have  always  been  cattle 
and  horses,  because  they  occupy  the 
big    arena   practically    at    all    times. 
This   year   was   no   exception.      This 
does  not  mean  that  Interest  was  lack- 
ing  in    the   hog    and    sheep    depart- 
ments or  in  the  carlot  division.  Never 
was  there  greater  quality   displayed 
In  these  later  divisions,  but  for  the 
eastern  flockmaster  the  Internation- 
al does  not  hold  so  much  interest  as 
it  might  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  most  of  the  fine  wool  breeds.  The 
International  is  still,     and  probably 
always  will  be,  quite  largely  a  Corn 
Belt  event.     It  was  started  that  way 
and  is  supported  largely  by  the  peo- 
ple of  nearby  states,  but  eastern  ex- 
hibitors  were   there   and   took   their 
share  of   the   awards    for     breeding 
stock.     One  feature  of  this  year's  In- 
ternational was  the  demonstration  of 
quality  in  stock  from  the  South.  This 
means  further  down  than  Kentucky. 
In  fact,  the  old  South  Is  rapidly  de- 
veloping Into  a  live  stock  section  to 
which  northern  breeders  may  look  as 
a    future   market,      but   which    they 
must  consider  when  It  comes  to  fu- 
ture competition  in  the  show-ring. 


The    booth    shows   of    the   several 
states  of  the  Corn   Belt  was  mostly 
on  the  educational  order.     All  were 
well  put   up,   and   there  were   many 
compliments  lor  the  exhibitors  as  a 
class     and    for     different    states    in 
particular.      It     developed     one  big 
idea  in  a  masterly  manner.     Indiana 
emphasized  the  importance  of  liming 
the  soil   and  the  large  clock  in  the 
exhibit  proclaimed  that  "the  time  to 
lime  is  now."     Iowa  showed  a  patch 
of     corn-soybeans    with     some    wax 
pigs  getting  fatter  every  minute  on 
the  well-balanced  ration.     Michigan 
had    one   of   the  most   extensive   ex- 
hibits,   showing   the    possibilities   of 
her  territory  by  photographs  attach- 
ed to  a  large  state  map,  as  well  as 
by  displaying  the  actual  products  of 
her  soil.      In  addition   to   the    many 
state    exhibits    there    was    an    inter- 
esting collection  from  the  federal  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  but  it  was 
largely  too  complicated  for  the  aver- 
age  person    to    grasp   quickly.      The 
views  shown  were  attractive  and  In- 
teresting. 


Old  Fashion  Razor 


WHEN  YOU 

SHAVE 
SHAVE  WITH 

A  SMILE 
AND  A  GOOD 

RAZOR  

You  can  do  the  job  right  with  one   like  this.    Our  Special  Quality 
Razor  made  by  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.— Uncle  Sam's  Razor  Makers. 

This  razor  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  steel,  hollow  ground, 
honed,  stropped  and  set  ready  for  use.  Secure  one  of  these  razors 
and  within  90  days  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  and 
we  will  replace  it  with  another  one. 

Given  tor  3  yearly  subscriptions  at  75  cents  each  or  with  your  own 
renewal  and  75  cents  extra. 
PENNSYLVANU  FARMER,  261  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hones 

The  International  had  Its  incep- 
tion 20  years  ago.  In  the  meantime 
the  horse  business  has  almost  pass- 
ed thru  a  complete  cycle.  The  first 
International  found  the  horse  busi- 
ness In  a  satisfactory  condition,  but 
It  had  just  emerged  from  an  area  of 
depression,  the  worst,  It  may  be  hop- 
ed, that  horsemen  may  ever  experi- 
ence. 

Thruout  the  recent  war  horse 
prices  have  not  been  satisfactory.  But 
the  tide  has  turned.  Horsemen  are 
hopeful  and  enthusiastic.  Their 
cheerfulness  Is  not  transient  and  is 
not  assumed.  As  one  talked  with 
these  men  at  the  various  fairs  and 
horse  shows  there  was  a  positive  air 
of  confidence  in  intelligent  horse 
production. 

Interest  centers  In  the  horse  of 
heavy  draft.  Of  course,  there  are 
still  many  admirers  of  other  classes, 
the  fleet-footed  speed  horse,  the 
stately  coach  horse,  the  graceful 
carriage  pair,  all  have  a  loyal  follow- 
ing. But  modern  mechanical  pro- 
gress has  made  It  unprofitable  for 
many  farmers  to  produce  the  class 
for  which  they  once  had  a  great  lik- 
ing; so  they  center  their  attention 
on  the  drafter. 


Hay  and  Grain  Show 
There  was  one  new  feature  of  this 
year's    show    which    deserves    more 
space  than  we  can  give  it.     This  was 
the  hay  and  grain  show.     The  con- 
ception on   which   this   division  was 
founded  was  that  It   was  quite   im- 
portant to  encourage  improved  qual- 
ity   in    the   materials  out   of   which 
better  live  stock  is  built.  Education- 
al   exhibits   of   this  kind   have  been 
held   at    that   place   before,   but   not 
until   the  Chicago   Board    of    Trade 
hung  up  cash   premiums   amounting 
to   an   aggregate  of    $10,000   was   it 
possible  to  realize  on  the  dreams  of 
some   of   the  International   directors 
of  past  years.     This  show  was  quite 
comprehensive,      and    the   quality  of 
the  products  was  on  a  par  with  the 
high  quality  of  the  live  stock.  There 
was  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  Ohio  ex- 
hibitors in  practically  all  classes  and 
they  won  their  share  of  the  prizes. 


Belgians 

The  draft  horse  show  began  Mon- 
day at  9  A.  M.,  with  R.  B.  Ogilvie, 
Chicago,  director  in  charge,  the  Bel- 
gians first  occupying  the  arena.  The 
Judging  was  done  by  Eli  Sprunger, 
Harry  McNalr  and  A.  Latimer  Wil- 
son. All  the  classes  excepting  the 
three-year-old  mare  class,  were  well 
filled  as  to  number  shown  and  qual- 
ity. Some  of  the  classiest  youngsters 
ever  shown  were  brought  to  light.  In 
the  aged  stallion  class  Frison,  7590, 
owned  by  Chas.  Irvine,  Ankeny,  la . 
was  placed  first.  He  is  a  very  popu- 
lar type,  a  rich  colored  sorrel  with 
plenty  of  size,  fine  head,  neck  and 
eye,  an  ideal  top  line  and  good  way 
of  going. 

There  was  probably  as  much  gen 
eral  Interest  In  the  Futurity  draft 
show  for  yearling  draft  fillies  an<i 
stallions    as    any    classes    shown.   I" 
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the  stallion  Futurity  class.  Liberty 
Chief,  also  owned  by  Chas.  Irvine, 
came  to  the  front  in  a  .strong  class 
of  20.  He  has  a  pleasing  conforma- 
tion, roomy  middle,  plenty  of  size 
and  good  feet.  Grand  champion  and 
junior  champion  honors  fell  to  Lefe- 
bure's  Clarion,  belonging  to  H.  Lefe- 
bure  &  Sons,  Fairfax,  la.  Here  Is  a 
real  Belgian  drafter,  worthy  of  his 
distinguished   honors. 

Percherons 

Tuesd:iy  the  ring  was  filled  with 
Percherons,  and  the  jidmirers  of  this 
popular  breed  a.^seniblod  by  hundreds 
around  the  arena.  The  awards  were 
made  by  Alex.  Galbnilth,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.;  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  O., 
and  Harry  McNalr,  Chicago.  Every 
class  was  filled  in  large  numbers, 
and  some  of  the  best  Percherons  ever 
brought  out  wore  shown.  Breeders 
reported  one  of  the  keenest  demands 
for  high-class  animals. 

Clydesdales 
Clydesdales  had  their  day  Wednes- 
day. Andrew  McFarlane,  Palo,  la.; 
W.  H.  Pew  and  \\m.  Grant.  Reglna, 
Sask..  Canada,  judged  them.  The  en- 
tries came  largely  from  the  East. 
The  classes  were  of  moderate  num- 
bers and  some  animals  of  rare  qual- 
ity were  shown. 

Shires 

The  Shires  were  less  numerous 
than  were  the  Percherons,  Belgians 
or  Clydesdales,  but  the  classes  were 
generally  free  from  commonplace 
entries  and  culls.  A  large  portion  of 
til  the  stallion  classes  were  high- 
class  animals. 


Cattle 
The  cattle  show  was  a  fittjng  cli- 
max to  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
this  conclave  of  meat-makers.  From 
the  feed-lot,  the  plain  and  the  mead- 
ow came  these  beef -laden  aristocrats, 
each  luxuriantly  robcJ  In  the  furry 
garment  of  this  clan.  All  America 
contributed  to  the  pageantry  of  this 
— undoubtedly  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  cattle  shows.  The  Sunny 
Pacific  slope  sent  steers  that  claimed 
the  l)lue  and  shocked  even  a  Corn 
Belt  grand-champion  in  the  moment 
of  triumph.  Northern  Calgary  of  dis- 
tant Alberta  prespnted  a  Shorthorn 
damsel  whose  color  and  record  were 
u  white  as  the  snows  of  her  clime. 
The  grand  champion  Hereford  bull 
was  bedecked  with  the  royal  purple, 
while  the  band  played  "Dixie"  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Southland  cheer- 
ed the  "White-face"  from  Georgia. 
Surely,  it  was  a  marvelous  exhibition 
Of  the  Imposing  strength  of  the  beef 
industry;  and  as  the  arena  was  fin- 
ally cleared  the  collaboration  of  men 
and  cattle  had  produced  another 
chapter  In  the  rhronicle  of  human 
progress,  demon.strating  the  truth 
that  blue-blooded  cattle  nourish  and 
inspire  red-blooded  men. 

Fat  Steers 

The  steer  cla.sses  were  well  up  to 
their  usual  standard,  both  In  quality  | 
•nd  numbers.     From  the  grades  and 
eross-breds  came  the  grand  champion  | 
iteer.   Junior  Lad.  a  grade  Hereford  ! 
owned    by   M.   Armentrout  of  Botna.  | 
Iowa.     The  declsir)Ti  was  made  by  J.  ] 
J.  Crldlan,    an    English    breeder      of 
Aberdeen-Angus,   who     applied      the 
"Doddle"  standard  of  carcass  exrel- 
lonce     to     all  classes.     Low-set ness. 
thickness  of  fleshing,  mellowness  and 
»bove  all.  smoothness  and  squareness 
Mid  hind  quarters   were  the  qualifl- 
««tions  souRht  and  found  In  the  tops 
of  the  steer  classes.     In   fact,  early 
■atiirlty   seemed   paramount  In   this 
ihowing,  just  as  it  has  been  In  the 
feffl-lot. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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.INTtRNATIONAL, 


I      6-16  HP     4 
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100   Cents  on   the   Dollar 

THE  tractor  that  is  really  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  invest- 
ment for  the  farmer  is  the  tractor  that  can    be    used 
practically  every  day  of  the  year,  one  that  is   100% 
efficient,  both  on  the  belt  and  the  dra-wbar. 

The  International  8-16  kerosene  tractor  meets  the 
above  specifications.  The  drawbar  has  a  wide  range  of 
adjustment  both  up  and  down  and  side  wise  so  that  the  tractor 
will  pull  any  machine  or  implement  on  the  farm  with  equal 
advantage.  The  8-16  pulley  is  so  placed  that  the  tractor  can 
be  backed  into  the  beltquicldy — so  placed  also  that  the  belt 

doesn't  rub  against  any  part  cf  the  tractor  nor  drag  on  the  ground.  And 
8- 1 6  power  is  just  right — neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light —  it  fits  practically 
any  drawbar  or  belt  power  task  on  the  average  farm. 

Aside  from  its  adaptability  for  all-year-round  farm  work,  the 
International  8-16  tractor  is  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  investment 
because  of  its  exceptionally  efficient  and  economical  (kerosene)  operation; 
because,  too,  you  can  always  secure  repair  and  expert  service  without 
delay  through  the  92  branch  houses  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
Your  dealer — wherever  he  is — has  a  Harvester  branch  in  easy  reach. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  tractor  invest- 
ment just  write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  adver- 
tisement and  mail  to  the  address  below  so  that  we  can  send  you  full 
descriptive  information  of  the  International  8-16. 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  AMERICA  inc. 

Chicaco 


USA 


Warranted  to  CiiM  SatUfaction 

Gomhaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Km  Inatators  But  No  G>mpelitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  llcmc-ly  for 

Cut*.  S«Hirt,  %m—my.  CaMad  Hack. 
Stralnad  Tandan*.  r«un4cr,  Win*  Putlt 
and  LamanaM  tram  l^patin,  Wltubana 
and  alhar  batiy  tuman.  Curaa  fk\n 
diMatMor  Parifttn.  Thiuth.  bipthtria. 
Ramavaa  Buncbaa  tram  Hana«  ar  Cattla. 

An  ft  Hwmafi   Ltalmant  and  AntlwpUc  for 
oternal  use  It  la  Uiv:ilu:>bie. 

ETPTjr  bottle  of  Cavttic  •altam  «oI<1  Is  mr- 
ruit« I  to Klva  aaUatactlon.  ITife  »l.;5  \-.r 
bottle.  8oM  bjr  driKKlsta.  nr  S'lit  \i7  v^:>-^-\ 
jKitii.  with  lull  dliertlun*  lor  lla  lue.  txmi  for 
dncrlpUve  ctrculara,  t«MtiiioaUla,ete>Addreai 

TIm  Lawrcnc^WaBuM  Ca.,  CkTOlMid.0. 


Miscellaneous 


i 


PENNS  \  ALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

I'crclicroiis,     IJi'ikshiri's     Ilolsteins 

•Tnunj    S><T'lra  Boarr    rm  •llher   »♦«  " 


Vi\T  ^1»'  Shroi.iUlr»  and  1  Tfirllnj  nambculft- 
X%fk  OttiC  1^  x^ok.  Aiwi  laiRO  rj.fi  Iaini»*.  »"»il» 
l.rMd«  0  tnwilir  i>.  I  r  *  14.  Ai Til  ami  MiT  fjr- 
row.   M!i»li  r«t  II.  C.  UeanUlrjr.  Monuur  Kalli.  N  V. 


REG.     P.     CHINAS.  BERKSHIRES.     C.     WHITES. 

)4r-f   irraitn.    1.1  i     ii"t  akin:  S»k.    i  .-•> 

Ir     *    It.    -t-r^  1  c    ■  .'H    ami   ("'Ille*      tVr;,- 

f..r  <  r.-.     !•.    »-.    r  I  IM  iia.\.\vii.i.r..  TA 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

flb'^rthani    Ru;ii.        R.    1.     MCNCr..   Cuinnaburt.    Ti 


PURE  BRED'i 


■<,Ti-n  S"!m  flii!It.  »}vy  on*  r^'^ 
'tiriii  .l^'n'iPtt*.  Cornr  aii'l  .*co 
t>n«!    P'wn,         Fnrk«i (He.    V% 


FOR  SALE 


I  1.1  I  R  \i>ar^  old.  n-rLlit  abiiut 
li'>".  Ik  .^'il  ab^ut  15  haiidi.  (,u*r- 
iiti>p»l  ./ iiud  ati'l  '.,11..  I  ii  cPltrr.  Will  wll  at  a 
l"«  Rinirv  JOII.V  C.  KUK.N1U.  TA]U:>TVU.  I'A.. 
II.  I).   1.  Uox  1«I. 


FOR   SALE  OR   EXCHANGE  tor  »aalM   Black   Ptr. 

i!,.r.in  «.'.i-li"n  clt.  Ill,  I:od  i">Ili-d  heiirr.  hrr»i. 
.ivrs<  V  li'  if'*r.  pxtr.t  c*.-"!  All  rf-!i,!iTr<1  and  rrifcl 
n^lit.  >■.     B.     HTKW,U1T,  E.si'WII.I.K.     V\ 


Bron».     ILirr^aaiftt.     Boarboa     Rtd.     Black     and 

utiit<»  ir'i'ji.d  t'l'.'iiiii?  tiirK's  trf-m  the  flm-.!  tl'-k^ 
in  .Vmi-ri.-a  WriV'  f.»r  v;..,  ui  jt.  •■»  to  rl'i-*e  ilicm 
'■■It.       V.     X.    Cl.AltK.      Xfi.u.    OL.i>.       II.    .V 


WANTED 


.Nun    (.ill    kindiO.    cah»t.    poulirr. 
ranrr  tuM  aud   Hot   House   Iambi. 
WM     II.    i-iillKN   *   «.«  . 
;".;    Wa-.lim-'n    Sr«l.    Nrw    Y  .rk    Cltr. 

FOR     SALE— 0.      I.      C.      PIGS.     ALSO      RABBITS. 

ri,;«>ns.    i>w!«     and    H!'i.T.k<.     \Vr  •.'    f  r    irH.% 
m.VNCI.S    .<»<IIKm.        r.TlATZ.    I'A 


iVl  O  LA  So  E.9wntt  Itt  Sitciil  >rkc 

rwu«iiiu  Mtusut  cmmii.  tiu  luci  SL,  nii<itifiii,  a 


Horse  Blankets 

that  Wear  Like  Iron 

Don't  leave  your  horse  exposed. 
Give  him  perfect  protection  with 
_  n.\  Storm  Kind  Horse  Blanket— a  blanket 
with  weight,  stvle,  w.irmth,  and  strength. 
5A  Storm l<incr  Blankets  are  known  the  land 
over,  arc  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest, 
twisted  yarn  and  fashioned  by  workmen  who 
are  cmftsmcn  at  their  business.  .\sk  your 
dealer  for  the  5A.  Look  for  the  5.\  trade  mark. 

WM  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of5.\  Motor  Robes. 


Say  you  .saw  the  advert isement  in  Pcnn.sylvaiiia  Planner  when  writing  to  our  advertiser.. 


18— «34 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


December  20.  1919.        [^ember  20.  1919. 


•USEHOL 


THE  SCAECITY  OF  SUGAR 


magic    qualities,      for   it    was   never 

empty.     Long  rows  of  pumpiiin  and    Jeres     with 


pounded  of  kindness,  system,  clean- 
liness and  opportunity  for  uninter- 
rupted cheerful  conversation. 

Place  the  china  and  silver  on  the 
table  so  that  no  piece  will  come 
nearer  than  one  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  table.  Some  one  may  ask. 
why?  So  they  will  not  get  knocked 
off  or  upturned. 

Unnecessary  noise  at  a  table  inter- 
pleasant     conversation. 


powdered  or  other  sugar. 

Acorns. — Use  fresh  roasted  pea- 
nuts, remove  shell  and  skin  care- 
fully so  as  to  keep  kernal  whole,  in- 


Hieh  price  of  candy  may  deprive  raince'pies  stood  on  the  shelves  ready  Pleasant  conversation  is  as  impor- 
some  of  he  cherished  sweets  this  for  the  next  day's  Thanksgiving  din-  tant  at  a  meal  as  a  savory  sauce. 
;r,  t^h";  these  peop..  I  Will  give    ner  when  the  children  would  all  be    ^--^^/^  ----.r.^r'^, 

JerTattTarttJrreriatYbleTur-  Tbig  wood  box  stood  behind  the  things  a^ry.  So  put  the  cloth  on 
ItTtutes  for  the  all  sugar  candies.  stove,  and  grandpa  always  brought  straight  and  at  even  lengths  on  op- 
Dates  -Remove  seed  from  dates  in  an  armful  of  wood  every,time  he  posite  sides  from  he  edge  of  the 
and  put  m  their  place  any  kind  of  came  In  from  the  barn.  table.  Arrange  silverware  neatly 
nut  kernals  or  peanut  butter,  roll  In  It  Is  around  the  sitting  room  that  and  alike  at  each  place, 
nui  Kernais        v                                         ^^^  fondest   memories  cling.      After        Leave   space  enoogh   In     front    of 

the   evening   work  is   all   done,   and  each  person  to  place  the  largest  plate 

grandma   has   tied    her   white  apron  to  be  used  without  moving  silver  and 

over  her  gray  and  black  print  dress,  china.   Moving  silver  makes  confus- 

r^2£:riijrr»rrr:  ----"^■•^— -  -°,„. ...  „,„„„  ...„ .. ... 

IVl      Ta  .Grandpa  piles  the  logs  high  in  the    space  where  the  plate  Is  to  go.  or  at 

Morasses   Taffy -Two  cups   sweet    broad  fire  place,  pulls  his  big  chair    the    side   of    the    forks   on    the    left. 
rr,«rsvrun       (Golden  Hurves    near     and   reads    his  paper    or    the    Fold  and  place  It  so  that  the  side  is 

rT-n    oL  tibfe  sprnfuTvinegar.    family   Bible.     Or   perhaps  he  looks    straight  with  the  edge  of  the  table. 

pUe  oUutLr  ste  of  a  walnut,  boli    at    the   almanac    to    see    what    the        Since  a  certain  fork  Is  used   part 

until   It   hardens  when    dropped    In 

water,    remove    from    the   stove    and 

add  1  teaspoonful  soda  and  any  kind 

of  nuts  or  chocolate;  pour  on  butter 

plate,  cool  and  pull  until  hard,  cut 

In  desired  lengths  and  wrap  In  wax- 
ed paper  If  to  be  used  In  boxes. 
Peanut    Cluster.— Melt    sweetened 

chocolate  and  stir  In  shelled  peanuts 

drop  from  apoon  on  waxed  or  butter 
paper  and  cool. 

Divinity  Fudge.— Three  cups 
white  sugar,  one  cup  white  Karo  sy- 
rup, one  half  pound  English  wal- 
nuts, one  cup  of  water,  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Cook  sugar,  syrup  and 
water  until  It  forms  a  soft  ball  In 
cold  water.  Stir  the  syrup  Into  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs,  add  nuta  and 
vanilla,  beat  until  very  thick,  pour 
into  a  deep  buttered  pan,  and  let 
stand  over  night  then  turn  out  of 
pan  and  cut  In  squares  or  slices. 
Brown    Su«ar    Fudge.— Two  cups 


them  better  neighbors  and  will  make 
you  happier. 

Do  not  forget  when  making  your 
gift  lists  that  your  town  and  city 
friends  you  wish  to  remember  would 
enjoy  more  then  any  thing  else  some 
of  the  fresh  products  of  the  farm. 
These  may  be  packed  in  boxes  or  bas- 
kets to  look  very  attractive,  some 
shut-in  would  appreciate  a  growing 
plant.  These  are  so  many  little 
things  we  can  do  to  make  others 
happy  and  thus  enrich  our  own  lives. 
No  one  can  be  truly  happy  if  they  are 
the  cause  of   another's  unhappiness. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


19—635 


Plain  But  Attractive  Dining  Room 


Brown    Su«ar    T''^^^--'2L  one  weather  will  be  like  for  Thanksglv-    of  the  meal- In  combination  with  the 

brown  sugar,  one  half  cup  water,  one  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    p,^^^  j^ 

ounce    *'"^^«'-',^°"j;;'"J*„"  ,   °J  Before  long  the  steel  rimmed  spec-    on  the  left  of  the  plate.  Place  other 

from  "POO"'  f^J*  3  into  buttered  tacles  are  pushed  up  onto  his  fore-    silver  on   the  right.      Put   the   piece 

stir  until   thick    P°";j";°  !';""'''  head  and  he  falls  Into  a  doze.                   to    be    used    first    farthest    from    the 

tins  and  let  «^°°\f*'*'''*  *"'"7^,_  Grandma's  mending  drops  to  her    plate.      Arrange    the   knives     nearer 

Sea     F°*";— ^^*  ,„„  °!n  a  white  lap  as  she  gazes  Into  the  fire  think-    the  plate  than  the  spoons. 

While  hot  stir  gradually  in  a  white  ^^P  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

of   an   egg  »'^^'"°   """'*;'"     ^^t.  grandchildren   will   all   be   there  fo.-    the  end  of  the  knives  near  the  plate, 

drop   from   "t^^l   "'^ J^";;  ^^.t^^d  dinner.     The  big  turkey  Is  hanging    They  are  least  apt  to  be  overturned 

tered  paper.     Nuts   may  be  ommea  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^  here.— Edith  Allen. 

*^  prn^'^orn     Balls  -€ook   molasses    flng.     All  the  other  fixings  are  ready. 

M?u   hardens    n  Water  and  pour  After  the  evening  shadows  fall  they 

until  it  '^"/""  *°  J^  thoroly    and  will  all  sit  around  the  fire  place  as 

over   popped    corn    mix   thoroly  ^^    .^ildhood   and    tell    stories     and 

'TroTthe'se  recipes  boxes  may  be  sing  songs.     Grandma   will   slip  out 

fllleiTo  looi  very  attractive.-Aunt  and  bring  In  great  plates  of  apples, 

filled  to  ioo»  Yc.y  doughnuts,  and   pitchers  of  cider. 
Peggy. 


QUEER  PROSPERITY 

Yesterday    was    my  little    daugh- 
ter's birthday  and  I  made  her  the  ac- 
customed   birthday   cake   tho   it  was 
the   first    frosted   cake   I   have    made 
since  the  last  birthday.  Later  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  figure  the  cost  and  I 
was    rather    surprised    to    find    that 
my   very   plain    3-layer   cake,    sweet- 
ened  and    frosted   with    maple,     and 
decorated  only  with  pink  cake  can- 
dies— no     candles     and     no     candy 
flowers — had  cost,  figuring  very  con- 
servatively, 70  cents.     This  was  for 
materials   alone,   and  of  course  con- 
siderable work  was  involved.     Doe» 
this    prove    the    prosperity     of     the 
farmer?     It  might  if  these  high-pric^ 
ed   foods   were   produced   at   a  profit 
but,  are  they?     It  has  been   demon- 
strated  repeatedly  that   the   bulk  of 
these  things  cost   more    to    product 
than  they  bring  on  the  market.  What 
Is  the  result?     In  the  effort  to  get 
enough  ready  cash  from  the  product* 
of  the  farm  to  buy  the  necessities  of 
life  that  cannot  be  produced  home, 
all  these  luxuries  like  cake  and  des- 
serts in   general  disappear  from  the 
farmer's  table.     Where  they  become 
too  high-priced  he  simply  does  with- 
out    them.     When     materials     were 
cheap  we  always  had  cakes  and  pies 
but  of  late  they  are  practically  un- 
known.    I  am  very  busy  but  If  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  I  shouldn't  bake 
because  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  so.  If 
these  times  are  prosperous  then  give 
me  the  good  old  destitute  days  when 
we    had    pastry    and    meat   in   abun- 
dance.— E.  M.  A. 


(he  pickle  for  30  days,  and  a  6-pound 
,i^n,  18  days.  After  the  meat  has 
Iten  In  cure  a  week,  take  It  all  out 
rf  the  jar  or  barrel,  remove  the 
(Ickle,  replace  the  meat,  weight  it 
lown,  and  again  pour  the  same 
llckle  over  the  meat.  Repeat  every 
reek. 

For  the  Dry  Cure  which  is  appllca- 
Ite  to  either  light  or  heavy  meat: 
Ix  thoroly  3  J  pounds  salt,  1  ounce 
Itpeter,  1  ounce  red  pepper,  1 
mce  black  pepper.  Then  adds  1* 
)ands  warm  sirup  or  molasses,  and 
Ix  with  the  above  until  it  assumes 
appearance  of  sawdust.  Apply 
t|  liberal  coating  of  the  aboxe  mlx- 
jiue  to  all  surface  of  the  meat,  ex- 
^ptlng  the  skin. 
The   meat   should   then   be   placed 

I  a  table,  clean  floor,  or  in  a  hard- 
lood  barrel,  after  first  sprinkling 
ke  surface  of  the  table,  floor,  or 
ettom  of  the  barrel  with  salt.  Leave 

II  the  meat  in  cure  undisturbed  un- 

rthe  heaviest  piece  has  been  in  for 
period  of  IJ  days  to  the  pound. 
Ins  if  the  heaviest  ham  weights  20 


speculator,  a  fact  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  self-evident  and 
which  is  rapidly  turning  the  present 
day  trend  toward  rather  than  from 
home  production.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  tried  the  opposite  method; 
today  we  produce  for  ourselves  prac- 
tically every  necessity  of  life  adapt- 
ed to  our  location. — E.  M.  A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Give  figures  and  Iptters  of  each  pat- 
tern exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  each  description  or  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  correct  nillng  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
Skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  rennsylvanls  Farmer.  2Ct  S. 
Third  Street.  I'hlladelphia,  I'a. 


WALTim 

THE 


ICALLY 
BUILT 
WATCH 

AND 
THE 


Tbe 

6imSestSa<eiv 

iatbeHkaU 


=  A 


2973.  —  Dainty  Blouse.  —  This 
pleasing  model  is  lovely  for  batiste, 
soft  silk,  Georgette,  crepe  de  chine, 
embroidered  voile,  chiffon  or  net; 
also  for  handkerchief  linen,  or  al- 
batross. The  right  front  Is  finished 
with  tucks,  and  closes  over  the  left 
front  at  the  side.  Round  yoke  por- 
tions (which  may  be  contrasting  ma- 
terial or  embroidered)  complete  this 
prettv  model.  The  pattern  Is  cut  In 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  will 
require  3}  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Pattern,  10  cents. 


Dolly  is  Better,  Thank  You 

IMinds,  leave  all  the  meat  in  cure 
days.  Meats  cured  in  sweet 
lekle  or  brine  should  be  consumed 
ttbin  90  days  from  date  of  cure. 
Ittts  cured  with  dry  cure  may  be 
■flumed  immediately  upon  removal 
i  cure,  but  the  flavor  Improves 
tth  age,  and  the  meat  is  better  60 
Ui  after  curing.  Dry-cured  hams 
m  been  known  to  keep  3  or  4 
Mrs. 


MOLASSES  IN  PORK  CURING 
RECIPES 


AUNT  PEGGY'S  TALKS 
SOME  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS 


RED  GERANIUMS 


As  Christmas    time    again    draws 

near  our  thoughts  all  turn  In  pleas- 

GrantUather  starts  out  of  his  doze    ant   anticipation.      We   hope  It  may 

and    declares   it    must   be    late.      He    be  a  happy  time  for  every  one.  Many 

winds  the  big  weight  clock,  puts  out    have  lost  dear  ones  during  the  past 

.  i„  „  wiT,      thP  cat     and    fixes   the   fire    for   the    year,  but  it  would  no  doubt  be  their 

A  pot  of  red  geraniums  In  a  win-    the  cat,   ana    nx  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^ 

dow  brings  back  memories  otm^ny    °'«f^^  ^„^   ^^^    „„    ^bat    festal    day.      We    trust   the 

happy   childhood   vacations  spent  at    ^^Gr^ndma  jmts^a      r^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Christmas  will  prevail 

'^u'^M  To 'mind  T' large    roomy    mantle  to   brush   up   the   ashes,     so    in   every  family  and  In  every  com- 
U.t"herwith    its    white    Pine     floor    evernhingwHl   be  order  y.  mttnlty.^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

covered  thru  the  center  by  a  str^p  of        By     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,„,,.   „,,  ..^erent   would   be  the 

hit  or  miss  rag  carpet.     The  white    down  ov  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

dimity  curtains  were  tied  back  at  the      J^^^^y*;;        ^^^^        3,^  „„,  ^ut    It  and  acted  It.     Bitterness  and  hat- 

^''"  f  iTenT Ther^/olor  to  the  out       h  se  memoH's  are  ve'y  real.  A  feel-    red  would  not  be  possible.     It  Is  well 
geraniums  lent  their  color  to  th^ou  ^  .^y  comes  over  one  for    even  for  a  day  to  remember  it,     for 

side  as  well  as  to  the  ^°J^     ^J^     °^  1„  or  woman  who  has  no  such    It  may  soften  some  heart  and  It  can- 
old  wooden  rocker  -^j.  jed  ojl  cal  co    t^e  man  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^_ 

covered     cushions    stood  J^'J^^  ^,  L.-Kansas  Industrialist.  ing  the  rest  of  the  year, 
black  shiny  stove.     A  big  gray  cat  ai  01  ear. ^^ ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  community  Christ- 
ways  was  asleep  in  the  chair                    pftp^rpT  ^^^  TO  SET  TABLE  mas   where   everyone   can    Join   in- 
Thru  the  open  door  one  caught  a        CORRECT  WAY  TU  bti  lAiJlJU  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^ 

.limpse  of  the  pantry.    Oh  the  mem-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^   ^^,^^      ..^^^^^  ,,  ,. 

orles  of  that  pantry,  with  its  stone         in  greatest    dren,  all  the  children   of  the  world. 


In  the  present  sugar  shortage  It 
is  advisable,  even  if  sugar  can  be 
procured,  to  use  molasses  or  some 
kind  of  sirup  in  place  of  It  in  the 
formulas  used  for  curing  pork.  If 
sugar  is  tised  for  dry  curing.  It  t« 
better,  anyway,  to  make  it  Into  a 
sirup  before  using,  for  salt  mixed 
with  sugar  will  not  stick  on  meat  as 
well  as  salt  mixed  with  sirup.  The 
use  of  molasses  or  commercial  sirup 
does  away   with   this  extra   work. 

The   following  formulas   has  been 
found   to   give   good    results   for  the 
Bweet  pickle  or  brine  cure:      Select 
pieces   12   pounds  or   less  and   make 
a  pickle  consisting  of  3}  iwunds  salt, 
IJ    pounds  sirup  or   molasses,  or,  if 
preferred,    IJ    pounds  sugar,   prefer- 
ably brown.      1  ounce  saltpeter  and 
2J    gallons    water.      These    amounU 
are  based  on  50  pounds  of  meat.    U 
more    or    less     meat    Is     used,     the 
amounts  of  the  Ingredients  should  be 
correspondingly  increased  or  decreas- 
ed,  as   the  case  may   be.    Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  Individual 
piece  of  meat  weigh  over  12  pounds. 
Place  the  meat  In  a  stone  Jar  or 
hardwood  barrel,  and  weight  it  down 
with  a  board  and  stone.     Do  not  u«e 
iron,  for  it  will  rust.     Then  pour  in 
Just    pickle     enough     to     cover    tlie 
meat.  Leave  the  meat  In  the  picWJ 
3  days  to  the  pound  of  meat,  so  that 
a    10-pound    ham    would    be  left  !» 


WATERPROOF  APRONS 

Ftor  many  purposes  a  waterproof 
iron  is  desirable.  Leather  Is  ex- 
lulve  and  so  scarce  now  that  its 
M  should  be  confined  to  purposes 
r  which  substitutes  are  unsuitable. 
A  material  classed  as  a  leather 
ftitltute  is  well  adapted  to  this 
■i  It  has  a  cotton  fabric  base  and 
pyroxylin  surface  coated.  It  is 
M  durable  than  ordinary  rubber- 
ed goods;  therefore,  well  worth  its 
Mewhat  higher  first  cost.  On  the 
ker  hand,  it  is  cheaper  than  leath- 


HOME  COMFORTS 


The  article  on  "Comforts  of  Farm 
City  Homes"  on  page  220  is  fine 
A  theoretically,      it    is   absolutely 
rrect  but  it  fails  to  take  Into  con- 
hration   several   very     appreciable 
Mu.     If  we  actually  had  that  utop- 
economlc  condition  under  which 
large   industries  are  strictly   co- 
tive,  speculation  entirely  elim- 
■ted,  and  no  huge  profits  permitted 
tocrue  to  any  one,  we  could  put 
I  these   recommendations  into  im- 
Wate  practice,  and  if  we  could  we 
lely     would,     before    anyone  bad 
to   remind   us.      Unfortunately, 
••ever,    the   present   system    forces 
to  sell  everything  at  rock-bottom 
and  buy  at  the  top  notch;  we 
•Ive   the   whole-sale   price   offered 
raw  material,  and  we  pay  the  re- 
price charged  for     the     finished 
•duct.  The  minute  we  stop  supply- 
t  our  own  needs  largely  ourselves 
place  our  business  entirely  at  the 
^   of    the    middleman    and     the 


2997. — Pretty  Blouse. — You  may 
make  this  of  soft  voile,  crepe,  crepe 
de  chine,  satin  or  taffeta,  or  of  net, 
chiffon,  combinations  of  silk  and 
lace,  or  similar  fabrics.  The  blouse 
opens  over  a  full  vest  that  is  finish- 
ed with  a  round  yoke  band  and  a 
belt.  This  style  of  waist  lends  it- 
self well  to  embroiedry,  beading  or 
braiding.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  six 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re- 
quire 3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Pattern,   10  cents. 

2521. — Neat  Shirt-Waist.  —  Sep- 
arate waists  have  lost  none  of  their 
popularity,  and  shirt  waists  this  sea- 
son are  more  than  ever  attractive. 
For  a  simple  tailored  style,  this  mod- 
el is  ideal.  It  slips  over  the  head.  The 
sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow 
lengths.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  seven 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re- 
quires 3  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Pattern.   10  cents. 


BUILT 

WATCH 


2611. — Useful  Business  Waist. — 
The  collar  is  convertible,  and  may 
be  closed  in  high  neck  style  or  roll- 
ed low  as  illustrated.  The  sleeve  In 
wrist  length  has  a  •close-fitting  cuff, 
rolled  back  to  form  a  turnover.  The 
short  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  wide, 
turnback  cuff.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38 
requires  2}  yards  of  44-incb  mater- 
ial.    Pattern,  10  cents. 


WalthamTi^Llcne 

The  movcmrnt  U  actually  tmallcr  than  i 

dime  in  diameter 

$179to$1.000or  more 

depending  upon  tK«  c«a« 


Know  These  Facts  Before 
You  Buy  a  Watch 

THERE  are  turning  operations  upon 
metal  made  by  Waltham  machinery 
that  are  so  minute,  so  wondrous  in 
their  delicacy,  so  exacting  in  precision,  that 
the  mind  is  amazed  at  these  triumphs  of 
American  skill  in  watchmaking. 

Imagine  a  machine  turning  out  by  the  many 
thousands,  screws  so  small  that  the  naked 
human  eye  sees  them  as  points  of  metal 
shining  under  reflected  light  —  screws  that 
measure  254  threads  to  the  inch,  and  you 
can  put  47,000  of  them  in  a  small  thimble  ! 

Screws  that  are  hardened  and  tempered,  each  one 
polished  on  the  top  —  screws  that  are  perfect  in 
sphericity,  perfect  in  thread,  perfect  for  their  place 
in  the  mechanism  of  that  ladies'  Waltham  watch 
movement,  which,  when  completed,  is  actually 
smaller  in  diameter  than  a  dime  —  a  ten  cent  piece. 

The  screws  in  the  forei(jn-made  watch  are  made  by 
hand.  But  comparing  them  under  the  magnifying 
glass  we  see  the  difl^rence  between  these  hand- 
made screws  and  the  Waltham  machine-made  prod' 
uct.  The  foreign  screw  varies  —  the  Waltham  screw 
is  standardized  in  size  and  perfection  of  workman- 
ship. 

No  human  hand  could  ever  match  the  quantity  and 
quaiiry  performance  of  machinery  that  creates  such 
miracles  as  these. 

TTils  is  one  more  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
world's  leading  horologists  came  to  Waltham  for 
time,  and  still  another  reason  why  your  selection 
should  emphatically  be  a  Waltham. 

Thk  thry  It  cenUnotJ  In  a  htavllfulhoJtki  In  which  Ma  tdtlfnj  a 
llitral  ualch  educaUon.  .Sent /rat  U0on  MqtmtL  iValtham  W akh 
Company,  tValtham,  Mam. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLDS  WATCH  OVER.  TIA\E 


N*.  12— 

Chop*  3  poundi  meat 
per    minute. 

Pnc«.  98.00 


Cbopi  1)  lb*, 
meat    per 
minute. 
Price  $3  .SO 

No.  10.- 
Chop*  3  lbs. 
meat    per 
minute. 
Price.  9S.80 


SAVE  Materials, 

Time  and  Labor 

by  using  "ENTERPRISE"  ma- 
chines  for  making  lard  and  sau- 
sage. 

"ENTERPRISE"  Meat-and-Food  Chopper 
has  four-bladed  steel  knife  and  perforated 
steel  plate.  Gives  true  slicing  cut.  No  man- 
gling and  tearing!  No  waste  of  the  food 
Juices.  Rapid  and  easy  in  operation.  Use  it 
in  the  kitchen,  too,  for  table  economy. 

"ENTERPRISE"  Lard  Press  and  Sausage 
Stuffer  saves  lard!  It  stuffs  sausage  that 
keeps:  the  Patent  Corrugated  Spout  prevents 
air  from  entering  casing.  Cylinder  bored 
true — no  jamming.  Strainer  easy  to  handle- 
has  broad  lips. 

2-  to  8.<)t.  siies.     4-qt.,  Japanned,  #/?.J5 

6-qt,  Japanned.  tl4.     •-qt-.  Japanned,  l« 

Writ*  as  for  free  "Hot  Book,"  by  F.  D.   Cobutn. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

D*pt.  82   •  Philadelphia 


NTERPBISE 


Ask  your  detler  for  tbe  ■■ENTERPRISE.' 
LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 


lf« 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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Insures  Cow  Health 

THE  insulating  blanket  of  still  air  in  a 
Natco  stable  wall  prevents  sudden  tem- 
perature changes.  It  protects  the  health  of 
your  cows  and  keeps  up  the  milkflow  in 
uncertain  weather.  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
walls  do  not  gather  moisture  as  do  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease, 
dirt  or  foul  odors. 

Natco  Barns 

are  a  permanent  tm>9stment  —  not  an  expense. 
They  need  no  painting  and  very  seldom  require 
repair*.  They  withiland  severest  windstorms  and 
are  fire-safe,  being  constructed  of  burnt  clay  tile. 
Natco  walls  are  exceedingly  sUong.  Masom  lay 
up  these  walls  very  rapidly,  easily  handling  the 
large-size  units. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  build  it  witb  Natco  Hollow 
Tile.  Many  u»e$  arc  pictured  and  explained  in  our  book, 
••  Natco  on  the  Farm."    Write  lor  it  today  —free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1347   Fulton  Building        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

i3    Factoriet   a— are   a   wide   and 
•conc.-unico/  diatribation 

IKrffe  lU  icW  Ifou  InknJ  to  hulli. 
W't  haul  plamfot  ntanu  Uit>**of  farm 
taiUingt—frmt.  jitk  /<"  Oitm. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

GAMES  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS 


Having  been  asked  to  mention 
thru  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer' 
some  of  the  methods  of  entertain- 
ment used  at  our  NeiRhborhood 
meetings,  I  shall  try  to  name  some 
of  those  whinh  have  taken  well  with 
us  and  hope  they  mi'v  be  a  help  to 
you  in  planning  your  evening's  en- 
tertainment. 

If  one  wishes  to  brush  up  a  little 
on  his  geography,  the  following 
game,  suitable  for  any  number,  may 
be  played   with  much  enjoyment: 

Geography 

Select    two   of    the    company     for 
leaders.     Each  leader  chooses  for  his 
Bide,    the   sides   facing    each     other. 
One  leader  begins  by  giving  the  name 
of  some  river,  mountain,  lake,  city, 
town,   state,   or   country,   located    in 
any   part  of   the  world,   that   begins 
with  the  letter  A.     The  other  leader 
answers    with    another    geographical 
name  commencing  with  A.     The  two 
leaders   continue   with   the  letter    A 
until    they    can    think    of  no    more 
names,  then  they  begin  with  B,  and 
80  on,  until  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet has  been  used.     The  players  sim- 
ply help  their  leader  with  the  names. 
.(Vs  Boon  as  a  name  is  thought  of,     it 
is  passed  on  to  the  leader  to  be  given 
•  next  time.     No  place  can  be  named 
twice.     Tho  sldo  that  stands  up  the 
longer  wins. 

Seeing  and  Remembering 
Fill  a  table  with  various  articles, 
such  as  books,  scissors,  spoon,  pen- 
cil, pipe,  glass,  etc.,  about  twenty  in 
number.  Keep  the  table  covered  un- 
til ready  for  use.  Then  remove  the 
cover  and  let  all  the  guests  march 
around  it  three  or  four  times,  touch- 
ing nothing  on  it  simply  looking. 
The  cover  is  replaced  and  each  one 
with  pencil  and  paper  writes  down 
as  many  things  as  he  can  remember 
having  seen. 


December  20,  1919. 

and  he  is  to  say  "Poor  Pussy."  The 
one  me-ow-ing  should  make  as  ter- 
rible cries  as  possible,  thus  trying  to 
make  the  other  laugh.  If,  however 
he  does  laugh,  he  is  Poor  Pussy  next 
time. 

Auction 

Prepare  several  bundles,  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  securely  wrapped.  On  each 
bundle  should  be  marked  a  name 
suggestive  of  what  is  inside.  For 
instance,  a  package  containing  two 
hair  kids,  could  be  marked,  "A  pair 
of  kids,"  "A  bunch  of  dates"  would 
be  an  appropriate  marking  for  a 
package  containing  a  calendar,  etc. 

Each  of  the  guests  is  given  fifty 
beans  and  the  bidding  can  go  no 
higher  than  fifty. 

The  auctioneer,  a  witty  person, 
stands  by  the  table  where  the  pack- 
ages are  piled,  and  carries  on  the 
sale  until  all  the  parcels  are  sold. 

At  the  end  of  the  sale,  they  are 
opened  and  much  fun  is  afforded  by 
the  contents. 


\ie  have  the  Fish 


To  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  f:sh  and  want  it 
in  their  fertUizer,  we  announce  that  we  h.ave  laid  in 
an  am"Ie  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  tr.eet  all  demands.  If  you 
waTthe  genuine,  origmal  I'lsh  Scrap  FcnUb-er,  ms.st  on 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 


TBAOF    >"••« 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

BaUimorc,  Md. 
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Quetn  Dido's  Dead 
All  the  gucHts  sit  in  a  circle  and 
the  leader  begins  by  saying:    "This 
ts  a  very  solemn  occasion."  He  then 
twirls    his    thumbs    and    looks    very 
down    hearted.    Beginning  with    the 
player    at    the    right    of    the    leader, 
each  one  in  turn  repeats  what  he  has 
said,      very     solemnly,      twirls     his 
thumbs,    and   keeps    twirling    them, 
until  each  one  has  repeated   it,  and 
It  Is  tho  leader's  turn  agiiin. 
1      This  time,  he  scys  "Queen   Dido's 
dead."     still    twirling    his     thunib.s. 
This   goes   around    the   circle   as   be- 
fore.    Then  the  player  to  the  rlpht 
of    the    leader   Bays.    "How    did    i>he 
'  die?"  and  he  replies,  "She  died  lih'? 
I  this."  moving  his  right  hand  up  and 
'  down.  Thus  each  one  tells  his  nelgh- 
1  bor  and  makes  the  motion  just  as  the 
leader  has  done. 

Aft<r  each  one  has  said  this,  still 
''  repeating  the  same  question  and  an- 
swer, the  leader  moves  his  left  hand 
up  and  down  too,  thus  both  himda 
are  going.  The  next  time  both  handis 
and  the  right  foot  are  moving,  then 
both  hands  and  both  feet,  next, 
hands,  feet,  and  head  Iwbbing  up  and 
down.  The  last  time,  fall  back  in 
the  chair  and  utter  a  terrible  groan 

as  If  dying. 

No  one  must  1:  ugh  during  the 
whiile  game.  If  he  does,  he  muiit 
leave  tl»5  circle. 

Poor  Pussy 
The  company  having  formed  a  cir- 
cle is  seated  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  choseji  to  be  "It."  This  one. 
kneels  before  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
and  me-ows  three  times.  Each  time 
she  la  to  be  petted  on  the  head  by 
ihe  one  In  front  of  whom  she  kneels 


Na-e  Thsm 
Photographs  of  prominent  movie 
players,  labeled  with  names  that  do 
not  belong  to  them  are  hung  about 
the  room.  Each  picture  should  be 
numbered.  The  guests,  each  provid- 
ed with  pencil  and  paper,  are  given 
a  certain  length  of  time  In  whicli  u 
guess  the  correct  names,  which  are 
written  opposite  their  corresponding 
numbers.  Well  known  players  such 
as  Billie  Burke,  Mary  PIckford.  Dou- 
glas Fairbanks,  William  Heart,  etc.. 
should  be  chosen. 

The  Needle  Threaders 
To  play  this,  several  large  jars  are 
secured  and  set  on  their  sides.  Four 
or  five  contest  at  a  time  and  these 
are  men  only,  as  woman  aro  suppos- 
ed lo  be  experts  at  this.  Each  siU 
on  a  jar  with  his  feet  crossed  in 
front.  Each  is  handed  thread  and  a 
needle.  The  contest  now  begins  and 
five  minutes  is  allowed. 

The  jars,  being  on  their  sides,  will 
roll  around,  and  as  the  contestants 
have  their  feet  crossed.  It  Is  found  a 
hard  task  to  remain  still  long  enough 
to  thread  the  needle.  If  one  does  suc- 
ceed, he  is  certainly  deserving  of  • 
prize. — R.  L.  Elliot. 
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would  not  have  written  the  letter.  If 
this  is  80,  I  hope  he  will  consider 
this  question: — Is  land  (a  natural 
element  which  cannot  be  produced, 
Increased  or  diniiniKhed  by  man)  a 
proper,  just  and  moral  subject  ot 
private    ownership? 

Should  he  think  that  tho  small 
amounts  involved  in  the  illustrations 
he  gives  are  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  enlist  his  thought,  let  me 
cite  a  case  I  know  of  in  Philadelphia: 
A  man  bought  three  small  dwelling 
houses  for  $25,000  about  70  years 
ago.  While  holding  them  he  care- 
fully refrained  from  spending  any 
money  upon  them,  but  put  all  the 
cost  of  repairing,  and  the  putting  in 
of  store  fronts  on  the  ground  floor, 
on  the  tenants,  but  religiously  per- 
sisted in  putting  up  the  rents  as  the 
years  wore  on.  All  the  time  he  was 
receiving  a  good  return  on  his  in- 
vestment without  performing  any 
service.  He  died  some  years  ago,  but 
his  ei?tate  sold  these  obsolete,  dilap- 
idated, properties  to  the  city  (for 
boulevard   purposes)    for   $.')74,000! 

Did  this  man  not  have  the  legal 
power  to  blackmail  his  tenants  and 
the  people  of  Philadelphia?  Did  he 
not  charge  a  price  for  advantageous 
location  that  was  not  made  by  him, 
but  whose  value  was  altogether  due 
to  the  Increase  in  population  and  the 
progressiveness  and  actively  of  tho 
people  of  Philadelphia?  What  moral 
right  had  he  to  this  value?  If  he  had 
none,  then  why  not  stop  all  future 
collections  of  publicly  created  values 
by  private  individuals? — Oliver  Mc- 
Knight. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Will  readers  send  description?  of 
other  good  games  lor  winter  even- 
ing:*?— ETltora. 


INCREASED  LAKD  VALUES 

The  letter  of  Earl  Rogers,  appear- 
ing In  your  issue  of  November  22  !• 
an  Illustration  of  how  even  the  "un- 
sophisticated" farmer  is  given  at 
times  to  "hold  up"  his  busy  and  en- 
terprising neighbors  by  demanding 
a  price  from  them  for  getting  out  of 
their  way. 

The  lllus-trations  given  by  Mr. 
Ro;;ors  should  awaken  Interest,  If 
not  indignation,  on  the  part  of  your 
readers,  but  the  saddea  part  of  his 
letter  is  that  iie  apparently  sees  no 
wrong  committ.d  and  no  more  prin- 
ciple violated  in  the  incidents  b-?  re- 
lates. 

Any  rise  In  values  of  from  $40  to 
f;i(><>  an  acre,  %vas  not  due  to  anT 
w  rk  performed  by  the  blackmailer, 
but  must  have  been  produced  (i^  •* 
was  real)  by  other  agencies  over 
which  the  blackmailer  or  his  victim 
had  no  control.  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to 
see  no  moral  principle  violated  « 
the  sale  of  a  value  which  "Was  n 
earned  by  the  blackmailer. 

Mr.  RoKers  must  have  some  un* 
fined,  if  confused,  idea  that  there 
something  wrong  with    our    pr«>« 
system    of    treating;    land— the 
given    source   ot    all    wealth     <" 


THE  FARMER  IS  THE  REAL  POET 


Majcus  Dickey,  the  biographer  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  in  a  necent 
interview,  said  that  the  Hoosier  poet 
had  more  than  once  insisted  that  the 
farmers  were  the  poets  of  the  world. 

"I  remember  one  day  particular- 
ly," Mr.  Dickey  said.  "Riley  and  1 
were  tramping  across  country  In  a 
state  not  very  far  from  Indiana.  It 
was  summer  and  the  corn  crops  on 
either  side  of  the  road  were  green 
and  healthy  looking — and  realty 
beautiful  as  they  bent  to  the  little 
breeze  blowing  among  them. 

"We  had  been  silent  a  long  time, 
just  tramping  along,  Mr.  Riley's  eyes 
li!>  '^ring  on  the  corn  as  we  passed. 
.s  I.  .lenly  he  turned  to  me  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Tall  my  stuff  poetry — me  a  poet! 
Right  over  there  to  the  right  of  us 
and  over  here  to  the  left  is  real  poe- 
try and  the  farmer  who  helps  to  pro- 
duce it  is  real  poet!'" 

Mr.  Dickey  also  said  Riley  had  a 
jreat  gift  for  prophecy  and  it  was  on 
thi.H  same  trip  across  country  the 
poet  predicted  the  time  would  come 
when  the  farmers  of  America  would 
drive  everywhere  in  horseless  car- 
riages and  their  fields  be  plowed 
With  machinery  which  needed  neith- 
er horse  nor  mule  to  draw.  As  the 
bicycle  was  the  limit  of  man's  Inven- 
tive genius  at  the  time,  the  poet's 
prophecy  seemed  absurd.  However 
Mr.  Riley  lived  to  see  farmers  drive 
In  automobiles  and  Dickey,  his  friend 
and  biographer,  has  lived  to  see  the 
tractor  rise  monarch  of  the  field. 


The  farm  bureau  manager  In  your 
county  is  not  Just  a  county  agent, 
but  your  county  agent.  Part  of  his 
Job  is  to  assemble  the  information 
that  federal  and  state  agencies  have 
to  offer  and  to  pass  it  on  to  you.  It's 
lood  business  to  see  that  you  get 
this  Information  from  him. 


The  sire  can  make  or  break  the 
j'llerd.  Send  the  scrubs  to  the  biitch- 
^•r's  block. 


hampjon 


Dependable  Priming  Plu^s 


•Ml/A     in, 


^^  .,.»a 


Fires  Cold  Engine 

Champion  Dependable  Priming  Plugs  arc 
Ixjttcr  than  primiuR  cups.  The  gas  trickles 
•  lown  the  core  of  the  plug  and  directly  over 
ll'.e  points  vhcrc  and  v.hen  the  spark  jumps. 
The  explosion  is  instantaneous  and  sure. 

For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automo- 
biles which  have  no  priming  cups  Champion 
Dependable  Priming  Plugs  arc  imperative. 


*  For  sale  by  all  auto  parts  dealers. 

Price  $i.so  Etuh 
Champion  Spark  Plug:  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


LIBERTY  MABVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  I.il*rtT  Aiilf'm.iti'-  Ri-mi- 
|«>or.     IViTH  $19.75  to  $?4.7S. 

LIBERTY-MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 


IKeepDirtandPilthOutoftheMl 


Bhic 

FUm« 

SoMkcUu 

ftrtmtt 

Aalsmalic 

RtfaUliMi 

Print  JILa 

uuua 

INTER-CONVERTIBLE 

Anr  co»I  bun>ln«  r.tiift  cin  ^e  ronrrTted 
Into  nn  Oil  Itoatfd  IIcvw  br  Infroducinis 
Ui*   Liberty   Mirfl    Burner. 

A't  tor  pirtlniliM 

Liberty  Stove  Co.  Xil^'f^f,.  pV. 


to    Itul 


i  V     <-i;>;  ■t.i    tliC    •''■^\   «    •'.■-,    J 

1  lira    w:th    a    (Uh  ' 
l'irr>.      Tlicrr    is    i 
U^r   milk   is  riemn   a 

pail.  n^T':' tiii  ill  '■■^r  twvr 
<■  V I  A  Sirwart  N"  1  M « 
ri.it  h'-rvi  ai«n.  >fri'-»iinr  • 
•I  vnur  (li*airr'ft  or  mmicI  i.'  . 
rnftl. 

CHICAQO    FLEXIBLE    SHAfT    COMPANY 
»«*t.  A   Ml.    12th  St.  aad   C««1ral  Av«..  CkiM««.   lit 


1   n.i 

the    iar!si    off    ii.    a 

il   th^  il.rt   ami 

r   fjlli  intn  tli*< 

.ij  f.-r   tJ.^ 

It    will 

tilT    JI2  7'. 

I  s,an«T  fm  ar- 


HAY 


H      W.  D.   POWER  t  CO.       ni  W.  3)  St.,  Htm  Tvt.  H 

A       trt  tb«  UrgMt  buidlgn  ai  oommlMton  bar  a 

J*      In   irakUr   New  Vort:   If  roo  h*f*  haj   Ui  fj 

Y      dlspme    of    rommunl<'«te    witb    tteu.  Y 

HAY       =  = 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


BlWit 


10iin«rv  S«TMlf«r»n«c«ui<wNa.E]06*bo<riiiclawpne« 
I'.'l  i.-ite«t  improTemcnt*.  Hrwt  omer  ur^ar^m  aaencr, 
FoUiag  Sawiag  Htck  Co..  tCI  W.  HwhMa  S<..  Chkwo.  Ot 


Railway    Mail    Clerk    Examination 

s  ^n.  rr^pa"  f'T  this.  AJvi  Riiril  Ctrrler.  Cui- 
i  i.n.  Intrmal  Ue*«'niif.  TV;«nfTwnial  arnl  i.thrr  e«- 
.f.:in»t..r..v  frw-  hi.  .kict  OM.  rATn:i;s<>N  civil. 
-KUVIlK    SlIKXjl..     Itia-hcstor.    .V.     Y. 


■  I  A  A  ■■II 


LB  ■u^iiaii  1^ 


LBinr 


Saws  25  io  40  Cords  a  Day 


DUROCS 

VOUNG  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  inO  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  aii.l  u!k  Rilli  the  llc.i..:ui.i-<l 
l»urK-JrrM-\  11...:  Aiuli»ril>  In  the  Eaut.  See  Uie 
.:remleat  Herd  of  I'lire  IniMr  Jenry  If"M  «lthln  1.(»h) 
nillr^  (We  |i«y  fi  K.  r«ri?  "f  a!ij  bi»er  )  Write 
fi>r  Partif u!ar-*  and  Trie*"*-  11 V  cuiranttf  to  richansc 
'tny  antmnl  purchn^rd  by  mnit  1/  r.iti  xntt</tirr,try. 

E  N  F  I  F,  I.  I>     F  .\  R  M  .S 

0«»t.    B. SO    Church    St..     Hew    Vo«t 


PIPE 


seennil  hnnd  T.ar/e  rtnrk  all 
s'7e;i  furnished  with  new  threads 
A  rtnipllnet.  rmmpt  «ihli»nient- 
J   F  GrIHNk.       41t  Mt^ycr  Sl.  ^M^ 


M  a  CobI  of  t  }..c  Per  Cord  I 

SeadTodayf- r  I'  .'?'>■'•  il  OT.r  nn.l  fjow 
lhr,xlVrictfntr.ci.'TL.\V- A.  Tl  ■•  u-e  Man 
Saw    the  first  T.ado  ar.J  flj  Jirt-t  fmm 


OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 


Fai'tory  to  user.  Crtatt  st  lalwr  raver  n'-'t 
moncy-makcrevcr invented.  S.iwsarv 
lojrattherateof afootaminuf.  H>  ■' 
workoftonmcn.  AatasilymovtHifror;  i 
tolosornit  to  rut  as  any  wh*.<?ibaiTow. 
4-Cr''I'*  Froat  Proof  Enfri no— pTi!i!i 
ovrr3lT-F.  Hopper rooled.  O^il- 
latinfT  Maifncto;  ro  b.ittrrir*  evt-r 
FMiti.-l.      la-^v    to  eirift   in   any 
WtathiT.    Au'"Tn---'u-  (.   ■.■  morro- 
t  inly 


V%!-Ln     not 


rnsinc  ron»  pnmps,  ft 


Cut*  down  t/^t* 

Icvtl  with  tho 
(nT>Dnd. 

InirT" 
■■.1  mil 
iSilley  fomissh.'^H 


3: 
other  machinery 

Cash  or  Easy  Paymenta— 
30  Daya  Trial  f 


Shipi>. 


fRcr 

Wrtt«    :.•.    .  nt. 
Pprriai    O.r    Bad    I.W 
factoTT   llu-act  1  ric*.    <^«t  oar  otTcr, 


from 
'■nr- 
ttnrf^lmr.     I  rt  the  OTTAWA     »w  v.-nT  (■*.  ar..j  l*r 
forltMlfuy    UUM-II      IO  TCan  GUaHAHTIC. 

•••  Iha  OTT  AM  A  at  work  un  your  Tirm  on^-n 

■a4  rod  w<»  a«v«r  ■!*•  tt  op.    'n iiande  to  u»«.  *v.-rr 

.  .waar  a  boeaur.   <tat-aMa  Ma  oiaar  «a  Ibe  markM. 
!><>«  Mwtas  BO  «tb«r  aaw  winTBaad  lada*. 

onMt  un.  Mh 


2S(S  foH  Sbnt,  Otlwt.Kaiit. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


December  20,  1919. 


22—638 

Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

FbiUdalphis,    Fa..    Dec.    15,    1919. 
The    lupplies    of    potatoes    are    very    light 
and    itihe    nuurket    U    yery    inucli    firmer    cDd 
higher  tii»n  it  waa  a  week  ago,  when  we  re- 
ported  «   firmer    feeling    with   a   stiU    higher 

Ititr^-   orno*tVrf"Xt^:rhe'Je   ^Sl^t     prici    ruling    a^ut    ate.dy    *t    50(a65c   per 
•uvui.   <u   "»    -^  ,      „,'"_...,.   _.;.u   -    * —     pjir   for    the    cotton    UiU   and    75c@^l    per 


ing  and  the  prices  that  are  prevailing  at  this 
writing  are  as  foiUows;  Pennsylvania  and 
other  nearby  current  receipts.  78c ;  firsts, 
80c;  Weatern  firsts,  75fg)78c;  Western  extra 
firsts.  80c.  What  the  outlook  for  eggs  is 
hard  to  aay,  but  present  indications  tend  to- 
wards «  steady  market  at  about  present 
prices. 

Bftbblta 
The  supplies   of  rabbita  are  moderate  and 


ii-o.t^rn    Hnrinir    liran     ner    ton       in    100-         Quotations:       City    feed,    bran,    $47;    mid- 
W  estern    Hpnng    bran,    ger    »n.^^^  '^vint«     dlinga,    »54,    in    100  pound    sacks ;    red    dog, 

ks        $50;     $68,    nominal,    iu    lOOpound    sacks;    western 
lo'o-pound     spring    bran,    $48;    standard    middlings,    $50; 
ton,      la     flour    middlings,    $.59;    red    dog,    $65,    all    in 
on     City     lOO  pound  sacks,   30-day  shipment.   Oat  feed, 
$28.50;    rye    middlings,    $48;     wiiile    hominy 
feed,    n<nninal,    all    in    100-pound    sacks.    Cot- 
tonseed  oil    meal,    $80.50;    linseed   oil   meal, 
$79,    in    100  iMund    sacks. 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  market  continues 
exceedingly  quiet  and  values  are  still  tend- 
ing slightly  downward.  New  invoices  are 
very    light    becauHe    of    the    generally    embar- 


PITTSBUBQH  PBODUOE 


December  20,  1919. 

NEW  YORK  GRANGE  NOTES 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


23—639 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Dec.    15,    1919. 
Butler. — Prints.      77  %  61  78c;      tub,      77® 

77V4c;   country  ro^ll,  58f«  60c.  ,^„-  .  — ,     --» -      -         - 

Cheese. — New    York    full    cream,      35&36C.  g^jj    condition    of   our    market,    but    there   is 

Ohio,    a4((ii34\4c;       Wisconsin    Swiss,       54fa  plenty  of  ^hay  in   sight,   scarcely  any   demand 

Philadelphia   cream,   $1.60   per  dozen. ^^  ^„j    receivers    are    not     hesitating    to    shade 


X.ANOASTEB  PBODUOE  MABKET 


of  wbich  ere  PennByJvauia  stock  with  a  few     ^__    -      ^  ,    r.   n  •> 

from    New    York    State.      The    Pennsylvania     pair  for  the  Jack  Kabbrts. 

potatoes    void    this    morning    at    $3.50Cr!  3.65 

per  cwt.,   with  some   rough  stock  at   $3.30@ 

3  40   per   owt.      The    New    York    State    Stock 

was  being  sold  at  $3.40@3.50  per  cwt.  With 

the  exception   of  light   supplies   being   h«uled 

in   by    the    nearby    farmers    which  are  selling 

at   90c%$1.15    per    H  basket,    these   are   the 


Kggs. — Fresh  select,  83 @ 84c;  Special,  85 
({iH&c;    Storage,    60(a  61c. 

Potatoes.— Round,  i$4.50  per  1501b.  sack. 
Onions,  $4.50®  6  sack.  Cabbage.  $70$i  7o 
ton.  Lettuce,  New  York,  $2.50(rc3  box. 
Sweet      potatoes,       $4.25(u,5     barrel.       Cauli- 


values  in  order  to  effect  business,  this  be- 
ing especially  true  of  low  grade,  small  baled 
hay  at  out  of  the  way  track  delivery  points, 
where  some  very  low  j>rices  are  being  re- 
ported. Rye  and  oat  straw  steady  to  firm. 
Hay. — No.   1   large  bales,   $34  ton.     No.  2, 


flower,    $3fti;3.25    bushel.      Turnips,    $1.75(a2     |3o@32  ton;   No.   3,   $a8@29;   shipping,   $27 
bushel.    Celery,    40@75c    doien.    Bean."),    wax     ^^„        Fancy     light     clover    mixed,     $32    ton. 


the  city  from  the  annual  sale  of  stall   privil 
—    -----  -  ,.   .     .  .,,;.  _„i.ino.      le«e«     in     the    Central     Market     House    and 

only  potatoes  on  our  market  at  this  writing.        »        ^^  ^^^^    record   prices   being   paid   in 
The   outlook   looks   v^ry^farm  with   prospetU     ^^^^«   instancec.     No  less  than  s  doien  farm- 

...™.    «         a     ^^^   fought    for   each    place,    and    some    stalls 


Lancaster,   Pa,   Deep.    15,    1919.      „„, ^,     .,„._.  ..  ^„     .     

More   than    $10,000    was   derived    today    by     «nd    green,    $3@3.25    bushel.      Beets,      $1.50     <)io,er.    No.    1,    mixed,    $30. 


of~"»'kitUe    higher    market    as    some    of   the     *'*'y 


best    Pennsyivsniss    are    now    being    held    • 
little  at>ove  the  foregoing  quotations. 

Bweet  potatoes  continue  in  moderate  sup- 
ply snd  the  market  is  sJiowing  very  little 
change  from  prices  quoted  iu  these  columns 
last  week.  Best  No.  1  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware hampers  are  sealing  at  $1.80@1.90 
with  poorer  »l  $1.65  while  the  No.  2  aire 
bringinc  mosUy  $1.1&@1.25.  The  E«stern 
Shore  barrel  sweet  potstoes  continue  in  light 
supply  and  are  unchanged  in  price  •!  $4.25 
fe4.75  per  barreJ.  The  noarby  New  Jersey 
tweet  potatoes  also  show  no  chsnge  at  $1.15 
@1.50  per  H -basket.  Southern  Yams  and 
flaymans  are  about  25c  per  •'VT*'  "y"- 
The  prevailin*  price  now  being  $4.»5(a4.50 
per  barrel. 

As  we  h«Te  previously  noted  in  these  col 


bushel.  -      .       ,  , 

Fruit. — Apples,    $7.75  (<f  9  50    barrel. 

4 

PHIIJU>EI<FHIA  lilVE  STOCK 


No.   1, 


brought   more   than   $300.      Eggs   were  offer 
ed    today    in    abundant    quantities    but    were 
held    firmly    At    eighty    cents.      Other    iirices 
varied   litUe  from  those   of  last  week. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,     75® 
80c    lb.;    country    butter,    80c.      Fresh    eggs. 


Philadalphia,    Pa.,   Dec.    15,    1919. 
Receipts    of    live    stock    for    week    ending 
December   13,   were   as   follows: 

Beef      Sheep    and     Hogs     pounds 

.„.,     ,  .  ,„  Cattle  Lambs 

80c  doien.;  duck  eggs,   90c;  goose  eggs,   10c     ^^^^   ^^^   -ifltA    2.541        8,039      10.892 

'«<••>  ,      ,.      VI.  mnrx-oKn     Previous     Week     1,875        5.709        7.576 

Poultry.— Dressed    old    chickens,    $2®2. 50     ^  Calves —Receipts  of  calves  last  week  were 
each;   dressed  young  chickens.  90c® $2  each  ^   sgainst    1,184    head   week   previ 

VegeuWes. — Beets,    10c   bunch;    beans     m      '•""' 


Straw. — Per   ton.   No.    1   rye,   $15; 
oat   $15;   No.    1,    wheat,   $13. 

Wheat,   No.  2,  red,   $2.37%. 

C<,rn. — No.   2   yellow,  ♦1.69^4;   No.  3,   yeJ- 
low,  $1.6314.  ^  „       o       V  . 

Oats. — No.    a    white,    90c;      No.    3    white, 
88r. 

Rye. — Export,    $1.80%. 

Buckwheat. — Milling,       $3.15       per       100- 


} 


PITTSBUBQH   BAY   AND   OBAIX 


amns 

our    market 

and   New   Jersey j  ,        , 

such  as  bests,  carrots,  parsnips  snd  turnips 
and  some  hot  house  vegetables  such  as  MJ- 
matoes,  muabrooms  and  radishes,  and  s  lit- 
tle celery.  The  market  on  beeU  is  a  litUe 
higher  especiilly  on  the  ><«>••  Vfjifo  «  ^^ 
els  which  »re  sealing  from   $2.25®  2.75   per 


10 
CT12c  Vi  peck.;  lima  bt'ans,  20c  quart; 
cauliflower,  i5fn35c  head;  cabbage,  6(»15c 
head;  sweet  potatoos,  35c  %  peck;  ?«**«««»• 
$1.65®  175  per  buahol ;  do.,  2*@30c  J4 
peek;  turnips,  15c  H  peck;  spinach,  30c  % 
peck;    lettuce,    20(ff25c    head. 

Pruit. — Apples,   85  050c    H    peck. 
Orsin    Market —Whent,      $2  20    per    hn.; 
--  --  75c;    timothy 

wheat 


B.                           _                .    ,    *          . _.•  Hay. — wo.    X    iiOTwuiiy,     ^o«,\arww,       *'v-    - 

Beef   Cattle.— The    market   for   steers   was  ^^^^I^q.    ^o.   3,   $27'i!)2«;   No.   1   light  mix 

11  and  lower.     Cows  sold  slowly  and  show  ^"'JaVAgo.sO ;    No.   1   clover  mixed,   $32.5( 

little    change.       There     was     •     fair     de-  •   »      ^        j,       3   ^            mixed.    $29C3  30. 

J     M -.1 .    .»*     An.     nnaililv      and     valUCS        IU  oo.        "'="     ''',^_ , :__:__    t^   ...    .. 


Pittsburg-h,    Pa.,    Dec.    15,    1919. 
Hsy. — No.    1    timothy,    $32@33:      No.    2, 

..'.  -  ..  -         • ,,«a.       »T.         t       light     m 

SO 


dull 

m8nd"'for  "calves  of   fine   quality,   »>»<>   "'"f*  "^  Straw".— Receipt*  are  beginning  to  run  ei- 

were    steadily    maintained       S'""^«**2f,^  tremely    light    while    the    demand    is   getting 

choice,  $15«16.50;   ^o  ;  Uir  »o  ^ood.   $13®  better   but  not  urgent.   Market  looking  high- 
15;  common  to  fair.  $116t  13 ,  cows,  lat,  per 

-             •    ■         corn    fed,    10(Sill\4c;  •»••                       $13.50014;    No.   1   wheat.   $18 

'      -       $12.50®  18;     No.   1  rye. 


lb.;    good    to    choice, 


lew   Jersey   fanners   are   the  root  stock     etrsw,  $11,  oat  straw,   »10.    ^jg.  ,.;,  ^  ,o„d,  •  1 8£ 20 ;oomu«)n    $12.60     *   ^^^  Corn— Re( 


tobb:  pboduob  mabkets 


-  . ,  ^--  -  -  .     ,a  .„CT  12  ro-  r-ar  v,oru— Receipts  and  demand  ere  both 

WV16.50;      heavy    end    round,    »«  50 fa  12.50,  .               ^         ^    trading,    buyers    anticipsts- 

Tenness4«,   choice.   $16®  18;    other  southern,  l'/"'!^^*   ".rket.      New   No.   2   esr  corn  of- 

$9(W  13.                                                  ,         .         ,  fered    at   $1.43^111.44    per    bushel. 

York,    Ps..    Dec.    15.    1919.              Sheep  snd  Lambsl— The  market  tor  *\^wv  oaU— Demand    better   for  oaU   with   ligM 

bMTel,    with    the   bunch   beeU   bringing   from     ^th«^   by   y^  '*/'^j  Operationa  were  be-     «"»•"<»   ''"5,*""  o°JilrLl  iheen   "ether?    ex  ♦ 

»®*'-^Tri-nrr;re'u'n*^ilnrd"pTrs     t^"    ~^» vSite^it  T^  t'SS  ^^bflc  "Tw     fr^  .S".' 11  ;'n'«^  W  "h'-oicr /^^  pHILADEI^PHIA  DAI.T  HA. 

".M   th^way   fn«   $2.50(^3.50   per     {-^'Vrth'e'worVt^'^arUnditlo'n^  Tat    have     medium     f^.^oWSSO;  ,'«»J^°2, '^^  ^^^^^^  

Bunch   carrots  remain  firm   and  un-     '»«».)"«: ."f J r,rV^^„   ...,i„„  of   the  sUte     ewes,      fat.     heavy.        $7.50(<i  M,,J.-> ,       »Pr'.K 


MABXZT 


^mff^l      «,.»_»„  - 

changed   at  3®4c   per  bunch.     Parsnips  »r* 
some    25®  50c    per    barrel    lo 
were   •    week    afo   price*    ge 
from    ♦2.50S8.50    per    barrel     _ 
extrs  fancy  bring  a  Irttle  higher  prices.  The 
while   turnip*  show  practically  no  change  at 
25® 50c  per   S-heaket  while  »j>e  yellow  ruta- 
bagas  sre   in   light  supply    and  fi,r™   »*  '*«* 
BOc    per    basket.      Celery    ism   lifht   supply 


obtained    in   the  Eastern   •oc'ion   of   the^sUt*     ewe.,^     J^ieeTTl6.75®  177  med.um.    $14.50 


for    many    farmers    to   use   their    w«.^—    "■"     j    »„,    sn. 

winter    while  market  wagons  snd  horses  have     mand    for    fine 

posed  of.  This,  and  the  scsrcrty 
of  help  has  determined  manv  s  'armer  to 
cut  out  the  market  end  end  do  what  he  cen 
on   the   farm.      On   the   other   hand,   the  con 


Philaddphis,    Pa..    Dec.    15,    1919. 
Butter. — Receipts.   2.956  tubs.     There 


^'ntTr^while  market  wagons  snd  horses  have     mand    '"    «^    »» 
Teen    d.Tposed    of.      ThiV.    and    the    scsrcrty     western.  $1(1®  16- 


s'tock       Q^ti  ions'  for    biUt     Offerings  were  fully  ample  'o/  '•^»'«»"»- 
S"S-nea^rby,  good,  $14.25®     ^„';-^.^»^-;P-/,\?>^;;5'C"^he-?atCtr 


wd   Sr;n    at   8@12c    p«    stalk      "l^nd"    the    -J^t-^^^i'^.^Xg   morr.nd    more"  on%he 
li-h.    ...nnliea   hot    house   tomatoes   are   high-     sumer   '»   »fP»!'"'°5  ^.    ^.,    .„„„i.       These 


Ught   suppUes   hot    house   »°»»«*^«»"   '"«^,     l^",;'  .nd  "hGck^t'ef  for    her    supply. 

er    the    prices    T^'^tiattrom_U6i30c_   per     J^°J'^'^^;^„,  prevailing,  the  cost  ol  tte  M 


P"'J.V'"'5Sfr   "fnd'    'were'"°genersn;     ^c?  T-king"Vt*;Vk:™4-7®49c-;  Isncy"  brjnds 

^^^r^i^^i^^iSTi^^hi.  to/;:7^^^HS:ii:^^^       ^k-^.^^^^  -s-  Krgi:H]^Se:^^#i\H:a 

the  market  with   cucumber^.gg^pl/oU.J.t'K     7.srSta«oh:   turkeys,    50®«0c  jioujid.  3lSc. 82  ^ c ;   Wisconsin'  whole  milk    fl.ts,      fsncy 

..,^„-__  82H®33c;    fsir   to   good.    31®82c;   Jobbing 

UVBSTOOK  islii  of  fancy  goods,   35®  36c. 


K"^  .t^"tw/«  ;.T  s^.riTs'i'et  rs  ir^^r^^^  come  d,.wn 

^'"^A*^®^'!^^'^^'''"-'         |'uf^;l^^Vry!''6otV5"c  pound;  separ. 


tuce.    Okrs,    peas,    peppers, 
and   tomstoe*.      Thea«  are   se 
lowing   rmnge  of  prices:      green 


SorouU  we  selling  from  20®  25c   per  quart 
ib^ge  from   $65*® 75   »er   ton:   onions  ^i 
at  »5Xo®5.75   per   100  iV    sacks  for  the  K«. 
',     wtth   the  No    2s  at  $2.75® 3;    ™U^««*i 
$125fal.75   per   owt.;   celery  from   $467.50 

""    N?w' Orleans   Vegetable. —New   Orleans 

is   farol^hiiHt   An.se.    fcnd.ve.   Escsrole,   P.rs^  ery 

:y«d    Shallots.       These    »"  .b';,"* 's"'    '^l  ^Ic       ^.. 

Krter;'i:nSiTer-i2.7^SV>r^.U"ef;!^.sc^:  11'^  rf^ic 


mW  TOBK  PBODUOB 


g85-'  common  to  medium  »"*"••  ^„^**f  ?;'l;     " 
.<id'   it    choice    oxen.    tlO"' 12  50      fair    to     , 


ere   as   follows : — 


New  York  City,  Dec.   15,   1919. 
Batter.— Steady ;    receipts.    4,789;      cream- 
ery;   higher    th.n'  extras,    73  H  &  74c ;    crejm- 
erv    extra.    (92    .core),    73c;    flr.t.     eiH  (a 
pecking    .tock,    current    make,    »o.    t, 

receipU.      4,601;      fresh- 


o"*i.M®3.5o  v-;uSrv.r.i«r(<^ji«y;  ««:re^,'";:;^"  M^iVcrixtr-a-fl^t...  ea® 

♦11®1»   per   barrel;    ShalkKs.   $0@7.50   per  f^,»*^^*^Yo(n  SU:  »l^i«.  Vr>n,jUtni»  ti^i 

barrel.  „,,;hy    western    hennery   »»*»•»•„«"''*  f^' 

Fruit*  ,1^    85i®89c;      do.,    browns.      86®«8c.    ao.. 

The  offerings  of  apples  t*U  morning  were  ^,h„ea  browns   and  mixed  «*>"•  .8* *",*?'. 

Jhesviest  that   lhe>-  have  been  for  a  V>ng  ^Cheese -Irr-^fular;    receipts.    «>»•., /t*** 

ii'«.*'rBi"?ie   n..rket»_r»lei,r.ther^.low^.nd  whole^  milk_.fl.t.._curr».   mske   Yj'^'VJh" 


$3 


Milk 
...  41.889 
,  . .  7.885 
. . .  10.328 
..  .  54.160 
N""Y"Cent;ar  (Jong  haul)  •  "*  3^3 


JSd  o«n.T9"^''l0r^,:;;m;,i-n  to  medium  oxen  R.iu„.d 

IfiSor,,  «  75 ;  good  feeder  steers.  $12f'>  13^50  Erie      ..... 

fommon     feeders.     $8.50®  10.50;    «^"d    ^tock  Bu.qnehson* 

iMilU     $9(alO;      common    grade.      »"'''2_V'  J*»"t    ""ore 

gioJ    .'ock    heifers.    $9((S  10;    common    grade.  L.ek.wanna 

firhT'to' med  urn'  $13  75ru  ;'rou%h.,   $12.75  NewSf.ven    

l;fl'J.i5;'°sug.  v>.ows,$ii®i».  Stsr'srr'c'e.  •:::::: 

""T^Wo-  clr's-   ^rime"$Tf50®  Is'?'"""  Total.    

""fci^te^dV:    «p"ly.    M    c.rs;      prime  fi.me  week   Ust  7-' 
wefhers'JVo®  10.50;   culfs  snd  common. 


45,948 

.    46.872 

5,121 

.    11.04« 

.      6.250 

.353.838 
.  .326,864 


The  Grange  has  gained  5,000  mem- 
bers in  this  state  this  year  the  total 
membership  reaching  about  130,000. 
^jioted  grange  spealter  of  the  .state 
recently  made  the  point  that  if  each 
member  bought  one  tire  for  a  Ford 
tar  the  comliined  trade  would 
tmount  to  over  two  million  dollars. 
The  Grange  Exchange  has  done  a 
good  business  but  nothing  like  what 
It  might  be  if  the  farmers  bought 
jnd  sold  together. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  side  show 
gt  a  circus  had  a  placard  up  saying 
that  by  paying  a  dime  the  public 
eould  see  something  it  never  saw  be- 
fore and  never  would  see  again.  In- 
lide  twelve  solemn  faced  men  in  the 
kltirc  that  the  popular  notion  of  the 
people  clothes  a  farmer  in  were  all 
pulling  together  on  a  strong  post! 

The  Grange  is  doing  its  best  to 
#lB8ipate  this  notion  that  farmers 
wlu  not  pull  together  and  there  are 
leveral  very  convincing  examples  of 
Uiera  doing  so  in  the  state. 

Niagara  County  Grange  No.  1190 
>as  gained  400  in  membership  the 
iiest  year,  and  is  to  put  on  a  lecture 
eourse  of  six  numbers  this  season. 
Tie  members  of  this  Grange  are  buy- 
ing co-operatively.  They  are  trying 
to  be  helpful  to  their  community, 
aad  are  watching  legislation  closely, 
Mping  when  it  deems  it  necessary. 
Fulton  County  has  four  new 
irenges,  one  of  which  already  has 
Me  members.  They  have  purchased 
»  ball  and  are  buying  dairy  feeds 
tluru  the  Grange  Exchange. 

Massapequa    Grange  is  to  put  on 

t  play  soon. 

.    Wolcott  Grange  recently    debated 

ttc  national  highway  bill,  and  paap- 

a  resolution   disapproving  it.      It 

WCommended  that   the  Farm  Bureau 

d   the   Fruit    Growers'    A.s.sociation 

the  Truck  Growers*  Association 

1$  allied  with  the  Grange. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fast  spreading 

Btlmcnt   among   farmers  and   farm 

nperts  in   favor   of   organized   mar- 

teting  of  farm  produce.     This     was 

wry    prominent    at    the    week    long 

ference     of      200      farm     bureau 

nts     and     specialists     at   Cornell 

Cilrerslty  last  week. 

State  Master  S.  J.  Lowell.  C.  R. 
Wbite  of  Albany,  farm  markets  spec- 
Wist,  F.  E.  Bloge  of  Fort  Plain  and 
fnt.  Boyle  of  the  State  College  led 
a  discussion  which  favored  co- 
stive buying  and  selling,  with 
lians  for  hay  marketing  and  Grange 
bchange  trade. — F. 


potatoes,  $1.25;  eggs,  70c;  butler, 
C6c;  chickens,  22c;  veal  calves,  17 
to  18c.— J.  N.  G. 


McKean  County,  Pa..  (XC),  Dec. 
1. — Good  weather  thru  November, 
freezing  up  now  so  cannot  plow. 
Not  much  live  stock  for  sale  now.  If 
price  of  pork  continues  lo  drop  it 
will  not  pay  to  raise  it.  as  corn  is 
$3.30  per  cwt.;  beef  is  low  too.  Fresh 
made  butter.  80c;  eggs,  95c.  Roads 
have  been  very  good  so  far: — are 
frozen  hard  now.  Owing  to  scarcity 
of  help  farm  work  is  behind  not  over 
50  percent  plowing  done. — R.  C. 
Fuller. 


or  ^300  on 
Your  Engine 


Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1. 
— Fair  and  cool.  Farmers  are  butch- 
ering hogs  early  on  account  of  dis- 
ease. James  E.  Rainear  killed  7 
hogs  last  week.  Pumpkin  crop  was  a 
failure  this  year.  Leaves  have  stay- 
ed on  fodder  unusually  well  as  there 
has  not  been  the  usual  amount  of 
high  winds.  Mild  fall  ha.s  given  late 
sown  whpat  a  good  start.  Sales  are 
commencing  at  a  lively  rate. — C.  J. 
S. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  invest  in  a  heavy 
stationary  engine.  Use  your  automobile  en- 
gine to  do  the  power  jobs  and  save  your  money. 
It  win  do  anything  a  12  H.  P.  stationary  engine 
will  do  and  go  anywhere  an  automobile  can  go. 

Use  Your  Automobile  to 


Grind  Your  Feed 
Pump  Your  Water 
Sliell  Your  Corn 


Saw  Your  Wood 
Fill  Your  Silo 
Shred  Your  Foddet* 


DELAWARE  FARMERS'  WEEK 


A  Farmers'  Week,  Tractor  School, 
and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Week  will 
be  held  at  Delaware  College,  New- 
ark. Delaware,  December  29  to  Jan- 
uary 3.  The  Tractor  School  will  be 
a  five  day  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  the  care,  operation,  adjust- 
ment, and  repair  of  farm  tractors. 
Two  day  courses  will  be  given  in 
Horticulture  and  Soils  and  Crops. 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Wednesday 
will  be  devoted  to  St)il  Fertility  pro- 
blems; Thursday  will  be  devoted  to 
problems  of  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts; and  Friday  will  be  Live  Stock 
Day.  These  courses  are  free  to  fann- 
ers of  the  Peninsula  and  a  program 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Address 
Dean  H.  Hayward.  Newark.  Dela- 
ware. 


and  do  all  the  other  power  jobs  on  the  farm  up 
to  12  H.  P.  The  Ward  Work-a-Ford  may  be 
used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and  Chev- 
rolet 490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Special 
attachments  may  be  secured  for  other  cars. 


"AGRICULTURAL  WEEX."  TREN- 
TON, JANUARY,  13,  14,  15, 
16,  1920. 


bs,  »11«  17.50;  Tssl  esl'M.   »" 


TOBACCO   MABKET 


COUNTY  NOTES 


inr  Tsry  littl*  chsnir^  the  m.rkct  i»  «™»' 
JIa  ™/,T»  artire  ssUs  be  ng  msde  «enersliy 
from  »7@10  P^"»rrel  .n/ $2.50®  3.50  per 


BAX.TIHOBE   PEODTJCB 


crste. 


1919. 


Poultry 


Bsltimore.    Md  .    Dec.    15     -  „ 

western    fancy,    livf 

74f<i 


Butter. — Creamer 


mi.          T—    K«.n    a    uliiht    sdTsnce    in    the  _-"."     -i^ioe  TOOi  71c    pound    nrinls.    74f<i 

msTJ^on^ve'r-oltry  dSnn;  the  ps.t  week  ^|c.      J^,'-'  ^,,    4or«47c:    L.ry    pnnt. 

but    dres.ed    poultry    with    ^^e    ."'p^?   pSund  '""  ""  * 

_?-.-• ailin(t  «  week   SRO.      At  this  wrii 


lunity    centered    '",♦"•**'?' .^„„»t« 

rd     irhoold    l.o     ample  .«"•>    ••'5^„"*w 

le„    uncertain    and   doum 

In   Ohio  the   (treat,  ereni 


PennsyilTanls    and    nesrbr. 
Shore     snd      Virginis.      75c. 


prices   preTailin(t 


inir  quotation*   are  al«ut  ••'<*''*"'•  i, -3.34c • 
Lit*      Poultry  —Hearv      fowU.      82ff?34c 
.m.l    fowl..    24frt30c:    fancy    chicken.        2^ 


50®  52c. 

Sfg. — .St»t« 
7.>c.      Eastern 

*^*!;rPou"ry .-Springer.    »»^30c  pound : 
goines  fowl.,  »1^0 


^'    No     3     il4«14  50      do..    No.    1    »»>»«'« 

?ve"    $14     do      No.    2.   'IS  Sora  13;    do      N 

/  wheat    .traw,       $14r^  "  ^"-       -^      »»« 

«1250'nl3;    do..    No.    1 

'^Brln'-Sj-ule^-  b'u?^t^«dj\nder  li^t^ffer-     {-   - 

in.r   .617  »<.U_to_.rme,    .uica^ud.n*^   -eks.     .„,    „, 


Soft  winter  »-ran.   western,    in  J""  '°:  "^ol     ful 
soil  winier ^^^     «prin«   bran,    m    100- 


and     attention 
the  commu 
war 
and    not    more    or 


t.er    ton     $49.50®       -  .„  _.    -- 

b     .ack..    per   ton.    $4«.50J.49  ^^e     Bu 

'"■„»*-     o     vkUow     $172"!  1.73.  _       l.ree      suction     warenn«»'-»      ■"     ■■"v:.!.    hare 


ful    a,    at   pre.ent.      In   ""'<>'"•■»■„;  ion  «« 
of    the    week    wai    the    .nnual    re.umpt  ^^^^ 

the     Burley     tohacoo     "»'''"\„»th"Muther» 
l.r«     suction    warehou.«     in    the  Mu 


Oat. 

egr.f  89 He 


general    aT 


er.lte 


n^;":;:?;rii*2^V6c-r^^r.^2,;W22. 
ducks.  38<'i34c;   geese,   a4rq2«c.   turney.,  00 
®nJ^«.ed   Poultry.— Nearby   turkeys.      *S'6i 
sac'^'Xtter'ifCkey.    44  ra  «>Vi  hr^nW; 

SJ^fn^^^Hrk'V.i'^Wcr^th^r-bS,'^:;;': 

SSS'Me;  duck..  SoCt  38c. 

Jrl:.  ^^^^"^  ^S^f^^^ili^   -    \t  '?;s.'V.r:w,',M®13  -. 


the      fulle.t      extent.      The      »--"---^j  »., 
price  St,  whichlsrj,.  «ff-;'^;Xet    wst.the 


''"«"— No      1    timothy,    $30.50    ton;      do.. 

V   J      ioo    ♦««■       lirht    c  oTer.      mixed, 

standard,     $29     ton,       ".«"'     .oar/,  50    Tans- 

fe^^^yf  .rr:w.  *;'f4"'o.'"  wh^esr:t^;;i'-  ir^ 


HBW    TOBK    HAT    AWD    OBAIH 

New  York  City.  Dec.   15.   1919.         ., 
p„,_Xhe    m.rket.,,for    ^^  l;:^ ,^!;     ^:^^  ^.X:^:^  :^''^^'^^^ 


»lK>v<s    $50    P«^r    ^*'- 

"  Vri-e«,.r_e^^prert.cted^^.^^ 


Icene  of  the"  keenest  e<"«>P!''«.'«^j?i,;,l       The 


whrle    ot.heT     to  be 


nniet  and  rather  irregular.     Bi 

Swine    to   .    moderate    demand        whMe    o^^  -^^    •fireign    demand.      Oro 

?eed    w»«    alow    "'   "'«    l"^   ^Vr"''    Z711a  n°    approximately     $4-10    pe 

Con.nmer.   appeared  to  h,  well   •»PP_'l','>  .^  „,raee       This    is    fully    twi 


Grower,   are   T*ct^, 
ce *'■>•   •' 


rrwar.h^uVht    that    distributer,    ha.e    now     fj^^ipon  which  the  c~p  i.  grown 
rorered    their    seawn  .    contrsct. 


Union  County.  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1919. 
—The  recent  cold  spell  froze  the 
pound  and  stopped  sod  plowlnff 
Hllch  was  being  done,  but  not  to  as 
p*at  an  extent  as  usual.  Manure 
been  hauled  and  spread  for  corn 
spreaders,  of  which  nearly  every 
er  has  one.  There  Is  still  some 
■m  to  husk  and  some  corn  not  cut 
•hlch  is  being  husked  on  the  stalk, 
re  will  be  more  public  sales  and 
ianses  on  farms  than  usual  on  ac- 
nt  of  so  many  farms  chanRlng 
Nrners.  next  spring;.  Agent,  Luther 
!t»nmer,  has  organized  a  cow  t^st- 
aasociation  with  Lester  Ruhl  as 
er.  after  taking  a  course  at  State 
College.  The  home  for  feebleminded 
>Bmen  In  the  west  end  of  the  coun- 
^  is  being  opened  for  patients  this 
k,  and  they  have  begun  farm 
•ork  on  a  small  scale.  They  have  a 
mber  of  acres  of  farm  land.  Many 
••nting  parties  went  to  the  differ* 
camps  in  the  mountains  for  deer 
bear,  and  one  man  was  shot  the 
ilay.  Present  prices:  Wheat, 
'120:    new   corn.    $1.25;    oats,    7()c; 


"Agricultural  Week,"  the  big 
week  for  organized  farmers  of  New 
Jersey,  is  coming  on  January  13.  14. 
15.  16,  1J»20,  In  Trenton. 

The  State  Dairymen's  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  Wednesday 
evening,  of  Interest  to  consumers 
and  producers.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  nutrition,  will  talk 
on  "What  to  Eat  and  Why,"  and 
H.  W.  ('Jllingwcod,  Editor  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  will  discu.ss  "Re- 
ducing the  Costs  of  Distribution  In 
the  Interest  of  Consumers  and  Pro- 
ducers." 

Tuesday,  January  13,  Is  Market 
Day.  Farmers  last  year  said  that 
this  day  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  Important  days  of  the  en- 
tire week. 

Thursday  Is  the  big  day  for  State 
Associations.  The  State  Horticultur- 
al Society,  the  Poultry.  Dai.-y.  Pota- 
to, and  Beekeepers'  A.ssociations.  the 
Holstein  Frelslan  and  Giurnsey  Cat- 
tle Kreeders;  Swine  Growers,  State 
Council  of  County  Roanls  of  A,n;ricul- 
ture,  and  Home  Economics  Workers 
will  hold  meetings. 

On  Fiiday  morning  the  Poultry. 
Alfalfa,  Beekeepers,  and  Pheop  As- 
sociations will  meet;  and  on  Frii'.ay 
afternoon  the  final  meetine  of  the  of- 
ficial delegates  will  be  held. 


Of  course  the  sewing  machine  will 
run  almost  indeflnilely  without  oil- 
ing, but  it  is  fair  neither  lo  the  ma- 
chine nor  to  the  person  who  runs  it. 


Ward  WorK-a-Ford 

(GivesYou  al2  AP  ENGINE  Tor  lessThaniheCbstof  a  2HP 


Tlie  Ward  Work-a-Fnrd   takes    the  power 

direct  from  the  encine  by  an  extension  of  the 

crank  sliaXt.    Runs  engine  only,  consequently  there  is 

no  weir  on  transmission  or  tires.  Full  power  of  engina 

goes  directly  to  belt. 

Couples  Up  In  Three  Minutes 

Just  drive  your  car  up  to  the  Ward  Work-a-Ford.  Take 
out  one  pin.  removo  etartinff  crank,  slip  sterl  couplinfr  we  fur- 
n::.ti  over  (<:id  of  enfrine  crank  .halt  — ar.rl  you  are  ready  for  s 
day*3  work.  Flexible  coaplinc  tskccorc  <>f  any  in.ccurate  align- 
mcnt  or  vibration.  Nojperniancnt  attachment  to  car  or  atta«-h- 
roent  to  crank  elisft.  When  uncoupled,  your  car  is  jiut  th« 
saino  as  bo  for*. 

No  Wear— No  Side  Pull— No  Strain 

Tha  Ward  Work-s-Ford  is  staked  tosroond  — not  fajt.  n«l  t» 
car— «nd  it  abaorb*  all  vitiration  and  airain.  t'annot  injure  rv 
in  any  way.  Friction  Cluleh  Full«y  on  end  of  -ihaf  t  nialii-s  it 
mmocMwary  to  etop  and  atart  engine  every  time  you  want  ta 
atop  yonr  machine.  War*  Oewamor  rive*  perfect  control  of 
•Dgina  and  iuaofca  imooth.  even  power. 

10  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  it  t«n  day*  on  your  own  farm.  Money  track  if  not  mcfafterf, 
and  we  pay  retom  charge*.  Yoo  taka  no  rirt.  Send  coapon  for 
Circolar  and  Spcdal  Price. 

Ward IMgJJoM 20^2  MSt^ Uncol^Meb. 

WAHO  IMFO.  CO..  SOeO  N  Syeet,  l-inealn.  Neb.  K  | 

Send  mo  Circular  and  Special  rriec.  | 

My  car  ia  au..— — -~ I 

N« 

State a-  «•  • 


Have  You  Renewed 
Your  Subscription? 

We  have  inserted  a  sub.^criptioa  blank  in  each  copy  of  this  week's 
Issue,  for  the  convenience  of  those  whose  subscriptions  have  expired 
or  are  about  to  f.xpire.  in  sonding  in  their  rem -.val  orders. 

The  presence  of  this  subscription  blank  does  not  necessarily  Indi- 
cate that  your  subsi  ripti-)n  has  expired.  You  will  find  printed  on  the 
address  label  of  your  paper  the  month  and  year  in  which  your  sub- 
scription will  expire,  for  Instance:  Jan.  20  indicates  that  a  sub- 
scription will  expire  Jan.  1,  1920. 

Earn  Year  Own  Subscription 

If  your  subscription  has  expired  or  Is  about  to  expire,  tell  two  of 
your  friends  about  tho  good  you  have  received  from  reading  Penn- 
.sylvania  Farmer  and  they  will  each  gladly  give  you  75  cents  for  a 
year's  subscription. 

Send  us  $1.50  aad  we  will  send  Pennsylvania  Fanner  to  three 
addresses  for  a  full  year  from  the   date  we  receive  your  order. 

Special  Articles  and  Special  Numbers 

You  will  not  want  to  miss  the  following  special  articles  that  are 
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KEZIAH  COFFIN 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Copyri«hUd  by  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


CHAPTER  X. 

(Continued  From  Last  Week.) 

Mrs.  Coffin's  welcome  was  not  too 
cordial.  She  had  laughed  many  times 
over  Abishai's  proposal  of  marriage, 
but  she  had  never  quite  forgiven  him 
for  making  her  ridiculous  on  that 
occasion.  Incidentally,  she  did  not 
feel  like  laughing. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  repeat- 
ed. 

Kyan  was  plainly  nervous. 

"I  only  wanted  m  see  Mr.  Ellery," 
he  announced.  "It's  all  right,  Ke- 
ziah.     You  needn't  be  afraid." 

"Afraid!  What  on  earth  should  I 
be  afraid  of?" 

"Why why,     I  didn't  know   but 

you  might  be  afraid  I  was  goin'  to — 
to  talk  about  what  we  talked  about 
when  I— I  talked  to  you  that  day  up 

at •• 

"There!  that'll  do.  It  ain't  me  that 
would  have  reason  to  be  afraid  if 
that  was  what  you  come  for.  What 
do   you   want?      Don't  stand    there 

dancin'  a  Jig." 

"Only  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Ellery.' 
"He's  out.     Good  day." 
"But  I  won't  keep  him  but  a  min- 
ute." 

"He's  out,  I  tell  you.  Do  you  want 
to  leave  a  message?" 

«'No — o.     No,   1  guess  not." 
"Was  It  Important?" 
"Oh!  I  don't  know.     Kind  of.  may- 
be.    I  wanted  to  ask  his  advice  about 
Bomethln'.     t's  a  secret.     Only   him 
and  mo  know  about. It.     Oood-by." 

"Shall  I  tell  him  you'll  call  again? 
Or  ask  him  to  come  up  to  your 
house?" 

Mr.  Pepper,  who  had  started  to  go, 
now  hurried  back  to  the  steps. 

"No,  no."  he  protested,  In  alarm. 
"Don't  you  tell  him  that.  I  would- 
n't   have    him    come     there    for     no 

money.     Why  Laviny,  she " 

"Oh,  bavlny  isn't  In  the  secret, 
then?"  Kezlah  smiled  In  spite  of 
herself. 

"Not  exactly.  That  Is,  not  much. 
Don't  you  tell  her  I  come  here,  will 
you?  I'll  find  Mr.  Ellery.  I  know 
where  he  is." 

"I  wouldn't  go  to  the  Danielses', 
if  I  was  you.  Elkanah  might  not 
like  to  have  you  chasln'  after  his  vis. 
itors." 

"Oh,  the  minister  ain't  at  the 
Danielses',  not  as  late's  this,  he  ain't. 
I  know  where  he  is." 

"You  do?"  The  housekeeper  look- 
ed at  him  keenly. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  know  where  he 
goes  Sunday  afternoons — and  why  he 
goes,  too.  Mr.  Ellery  and  me's  good 
friends.  We  understand  each  other." 
"Look  here,  Kyan  Pepper!  What 
are  you  talkln'  about?" 

"Nothin',  nothin'.     Good  day." 
"Stop!     Stand  still!     Come  in  the 
house   here.      I  want  you   to." 

"No,  no  Keziah.  Really,  I'd  love 
to,  but  I  can't  stop." 
"Come  In,  I  tell  you." 
Reluctantly,  but  lacking  the 
strength  of  mind  to  refuse.  Mr.  Pep- 
per entered  the  dining  room.  Then 
Mrs.  Coffin  turned  upon  him. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  she  demand- 
ed, "by  throwln'  out  hints  that  the 
minister  and  you  are  in  some  sort  of 
secret?  How  dare  you  go  round  tell- 
in'  people  such  yarns  as  that?" 

"They   ain't   yarns.      And  I   never 


I  got  to 


told  nobody  afore,  anyhow, 
move  along.     I'll " 

"Stay  where  you  are.  I  guess  I'll 
run  right  up  and  ask  your  sister 
about  this.     Perhaps  she  might — " 

"Ss-sh!  ss-h!  don't  talk  that 
way,  Keziah.  Don't!  Laviny  don't 
know  what  I  mean.  Dont  go  askin' 
her  things." 

"But  you  said " 

"I   just   said   I   knew    where     Mr. 


Ellery  goes  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  don't  know  anybody  knows,  but 
I  do.     That's  all   there  is  to   It.     I 

shan't  tell.     So " 

"Tell?     Do  you  mean  there's  some- 


thin'  Mr.  Ellery  wouldn't  want  told? 
Don't  you  dare — I  will  see  Laviny!" 
"No,  no,  no,  no!  'Taint*  nothin* 
much.  I  just  know  where  he  goes 
after  he  leaves  Elkanah's  and  who 
he  goes  to  meet.  I —  Lordy!  I  had- 
n't ought  to  said  that?  I —  Keziah 
Coffin,  don't  you  ever  tell  I  told  you. 
I've  said  more'n  I  meant  to.  If  it 
comes  out  there'd  be  the  biggest  row 
in  the  church  that  ever  was.  And 
I'd  be  responsible!  I  would  I'd  have 
to  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  then 
Laviny'd  find  out  how  I —  Oh,  oh, 
oh!     what  shall  I  do?" 

The  ipoor  frightened  creature's 
"jig"  had,  by  this  time,  become  a 
distracted  fandango.  But  the  house- 
keeper had  no  mercy  on  him.  She 
was  beginning  to  fear  for  her  parson 
and,  for  the  time,  everything  else, 
her  own  trouble  and  the  recent  in- 
terview with  Nat,  was  pushed  aside. 
"What  Is  It?"  she  persisted. 
"What  would  bring  on  the  row  in  the 
church?  Who  does  Mr.  Ellery  meet? 
Out  with  It!     What  do  you  mean?" 


"I  mean  that  the  minister  meets 
that  Van  Home  girl  every  Sunday 
afternoon  after  he  leaves  Elkanah's. 
There,  now!  It's  out,  and  I  don't 
give  a  darn  if  they  hang  me  for  It." 
Keziah  turned  white.  She  seized 
Mr.  Pepper  by  the  lapel  of  his  Sun- 
day coat  and  shook  him. 

"Grace  Van  Home!"  she  cried. 
"Mr.  Ellery  meets  Grace  Van  Horne 
on  Sunday  afternoons?     Where?" 

"Down  in  them  pines  back  of  Pet- 
ers's  pastur',  on  the  aidge  of  the 
bank  over  the  beach.  He's  met  her 
there  every  Sunday  for  the  last  six 
^veeks — longer,  for  what  I  know.  I've 
watched   'em." 

"You  have?  You  have!  You've 
dared  to  spy  on —  I  think  you're 
lying  to  me.       I  don't  believe  it." 

"I  ain't  lyin'!  It's  so.  I'll  bet 
you  anything  they're  there  now. 
walkin'  up  and  down  and  talkin'. 
What  would  I  want  to  lie  for?  You 
come  with  me  this  minute  and  I'll 
show  'em  to  you." 

In  the  desire  to  prove  his  veracity 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  door.  But 
Keziah  stepped  in  front  of  him. 

"  'Blsh  Pepper,"  she  said  slowly 
and  fiercely,  shaking  a  forefinger  in 
his  fa«e,  "you  go  straight  home  and 
stay  there.  Don't  you  breathe  a  word 
to  a  livin'  soul  of  what  you  say 
ou've  seen.  Don't  you  even  think 
It,  or — or  dream  It.  If  you  do  I'll — 
I'll  march  straight  to  Laviny  and  tell 
her  that  you  asked  me  to  marry  you. 
I  will,  as  sure  as  you're  shakin*  In 
front  of  me  this  minute.  Now  you 
swear  to  me  to  keep  still.     Swear!" 

•  How — how'll  I  swear?"  begged 
Kyan.  "What  do  you  say  when  you 
swear?     I'll  say  it,  Keziah.     I'll  say 

anything!     I'll " 

"All  right.  Then  mind  you  re- 
member. Now  clear  out  quick.  I 
want   to   think.   I  must  think.     Go! 


Get  out  of  my  sight!" 

Kyan  went,  glad  to  escape,  but 
frightened  to  the  soul  of  him.  Keziah 
watched  him  until  he  turned  from 
the  main  road  Into  the  lighthouse 
lane.  Then,  certain  that  he  really 
was  going  straight  home,  she  re-en- 


Uncle  Amos  Says:  "Besides  havln'  a  barrel  full  of  meat,  plenty  of 
flour  and  a  cellar  full  o'  fruit  and  canned  stuff,  we  have  several  old  ap- 
ple trees  that  must  be  cut  down  and  they  do  make  dandy  fire  wood— be- 
sides furnishin' plenty  of  exercise  to  git  up  an  appetite  ^"^  ''"f.^.^^^e*, 
cakes  and  sausage.  My  little  grandson  said  when  »>«  came  to  visit  and 
saw  all  this.  -Grandpa,  you  should  worry'.  So  say  we.  l>t  em  strike 
that  wants  to.     We'll  live  and  be  happy,   too.     Let  others  learn. 


tered  the  parsonage  and  sat  down  In 
the  nearest  chair.  For  ten  mlnutea 
she  sat  there,  striving  to  grasp  the 
situation.  Then  she  rose  and,  put- 
ting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  lock- 
ed the  dining-room  door,  and  went 
out  thru  the  kitchen.  On  the  step 
she  looked  cautiously  back  to  see  1{ 
any  of  the  neighbors  were  at  their 
windows.  But  this  was  Sunday,  the 
one  day  when  Trumet  people  sat  in 
their  front  parlors.  The  coast  was 
clear.  She  hurried  thru  the  back 
yard,  and  down  the  path  leading 
across  the  fields.  She  was  going  to 
the  pine  grove  by  the  shore,  going  to 
find  out  for  herself  if  Kyan's  aston- 
ishing story  was  true. 

For  if  it  was  true,  if  the  Rev.  John 
Ellery  was  meeting  clandestinely  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Eben  Ham- 
mond, it  meant — what  might  it  not 
mean,  in  Trumet?  If  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Come-Outer,  with 
Grace  Van  Horne  of  all  people,  H 
he  should  dare  think  of  marrying 
her,  it  would  mean  the  utter  wreck 
of  his  career  as  a  Regular  clergyman. 
His  own  society  would  turn  him  out 
Instantly.  All  sorts  of  things  would 
be  said,  lies  and  scandal  would  be 
invented  and  believed.  His  charac- 
ter would  be  riddled  by  the  Trumet 
gossips  and  the  papers  would  publish 
the  result  broadcast. 

And  Grace!     If  she  loved  a  Regu- 
lar minister,  what  would  happen  to 
her?     Captain  Eben  would  turn  her 
from  his  door,  that  was  certain.  Al- 
tho  be  idolized  the  girl,  Keziah  knew 
that    he    would    never    countenance 
such  a  marriage.     And  If  Nat  stood 
by  Grace,  as  he  would  he  almost  sure 
to  do,  the  breach  between  father  and 
son  would  widen  beyond  healing.    If 
It  were  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
selection,    Mrs.    Coffin    would    rather 
have  seen   her   parson    marry   Grace 
than   anyone   else   on    earth.     As  it 
was,  such  a  match  must  not  be.     It 
meant  ruin  for  both.     She  must  pre- 
vent  the  affair  going  further.     She 
must    break   off   the   intimacy.     She 
must  save  those    two    young    people 
from  making  a  mistake  which  would 
— She    wrung     hei*     hands     as  «hi 
thought  of  It.     Of  her  own   sorrow 
and     trouble    she    characteristicallr 
thought  nothing  now.     Sacrifice    of 
self  was  a  part  of  Keziah's  nature. 
The  pines  were  a  deep-green  blotch 
against    the    cloudy     sky     and     the 
gloomy  waters  of  the  bay.    She  skirt- 
ed the  outlying  clumps  of  bayberr; 
and  beach  plum  bushes  and  entered 
the   grove.      The   pine   needles  made 
a    soft    carpet    which    deadened    her 
footfalls,    and    the  shadows   beneath 
the  boughs  was  thick  and  black.  She 
tiptoed   on   until  she     reached     the 
clearing  by   the   brink   of   the  bluff. 
No  one  was  in   sight.     She  drew  » 
breath  of  relief.     Kyan     might     ^ 
mistaken,  after  all. 

Then  she  heard  low  voices.  Ai 
she  crouched  at  the  edge  of  the 
grove,  two  figures  passed  slowly 
across  the  clearing,  along  the  bush- 
bordered  path  and  Into  the  shrub- 
bery beyond.  John  Ellery  was  walk- 
ing with  Grave  Van  Horne.  He  wu 
holding  her  hand  in  his  and  they 
were  talking  very  earnestly. 
I  Keziah  did  not  follow.  What  would 
have  been  the  use?  This  was  not 
the  time  to  speak.  She  knew  no« 
and  she  knew,  also,  that  the  respon- 
sibility was  hers.  She  must  go  hom« 
at  once,  go  home  to  be  alone  and  to 
think.  She  tiptoed  back  thru  the 
grove  and  across  the  fields. 

Yet,  If  she  had  waited,  she  might 
have  seen  something  else  which 
would  have  been,  at  least.  Interest- 
ing. She  had  scarcely  reached  the 
outer  edge  of  the  grove  when  an- 
other figure  passed  stealthily  along 
that  narrow  path  by  the  bluff  «<!»• 
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[  female  figure  treading  very  care- 
jUy,  rising  to  peer  over  the  bush- 
at  the  minister  and  Grace.  The 
Igure  of  Miss  Annabel  Daniels,  the 
belle"  of  Trumet.  And  Annabel's 
ye  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Which  Captain  Eben  Receives  a 

Caller 
At  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  just 
lere  the  pines  and  the  bayberry 
ihes  were  thickest,  where  the  nar- 
crooked  little  footpath  dipped 
jr  the  rise  and  down  to  the  pas- 
ire  land  and  the  salt  meadow.  John 
Uery  and  Grace  had  halted  in  their 
i»lk.  The  minister's  face  was  pale. 
it  set  and  determined,  and  he  was 
peaking   rapidly. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
lip  It.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
id  nothing  can  change  It,  nothing 
It  you.  It  rests  with  you.  If  you 
ff  yes,  then  nothing  else  matters, 
fill  you  say  it?" 

He  was  holding  both  her  hands 
iw,  and  tho  she  tried  to  withdraw 
kern,  he  would  not  let  her. 
"Will  you?"  he  pleaded. 
T  can't,"  she  answered  brokenly. 
I  can't.  Think  of  your  church  and 
your    people.      What   would   they 

.  it " 

•n  don't  care  what  they  say." 
"Oh!   yes,  you  do.     Not  now,  per- 
I,  but  later  you  will.     You  don't 
Trumet  as  I  know  it.     No,  It's 
issible." 

'I  tell  you  there  Is  only  one  Im- 

ilble  thing.     That  Is  that  I  give 

up.     I  won't  do  It.     I  can't  do 

Grace,  this  Is  life  and  death  for 

My  church " 

He  paused  In  spite  of  himself.  His 
arch,  his  first  church!  He  had  ne- 
sted the  call  with  iprlde  and  a  de- 
rmlnation  to  do  his  best,  the  very 
■t  that   was    In   him,    for   the   so- 
ity  and  for   the  people  whom  he 
■  to  lead.     Some  of  those  people 
I  had    learned   to   love;      many  of 
he  felt  sure,  loved  'him.     His 
seas,    his  popularity,  the   growth 
the  organization    and   the   praise 
h  had  come  to  him  because  of  It, 
these  bad  meant,  and  still  meant, 
much  to  him.     No  wonder  he 
but  the  pause  was  momen- 

My  church,"  he  went  on,  "Is  my 
and  I  like  It.  I  believe  I've 
M  some  good  here  and  I  hope  to 
more.  But  no  church  shall  say 
torn  I  shall  marry.  If  you  care 
me,  Grace,  and  I  think  and  hope 
I  do,  we'll  face  the  church  and  the 
rn  together  and  they  will  respect 
tor  It." 

the  shook  her  head. 

*'8ome    of     them     might     respect 

,**  she  said.     "They   would     say 

I  bad  been  led  Into  this  by  me  and 

^jK*  not  so  much  to  blame.     But  I 

t 

They  shall  respect  my  wife,"     he 

irrupted,   snapping   his   teeth    to- 

fter,    "or   I'll     know    the     reason 


She  hesitated  and  he  took  cour- 
age from  her  hesitation. 

"Say  it,"  he  pleaded.  "You  will 
say   it?" 

"I  can't!      I  can't!      My  uncle — " 

"Your  uncle  shall  hear  it  from 
me.  We'll  go  to  him  together.  I'll 
tell  him  myself.     He  worships  you." 

"Yes,  I  know.  He  does  worship 
me.  That's  why  I  am  sure  he  had 
rather  see  me  dead  than  married  to 
you,  a  Regular,  and  a  Regular  min- 
ister." 

"I  don't  believe  It.  He  can't  be 
so  unreasonable.  If  he  is,  then  you 
shouldn't  humor  such  bigotry." 

"He  has  been  my  father  for  years, 
and  a  dear,  "kind  father." 

"I  know.  That's  why  I'm  so  cer- 
tain we  can  make  him  understand. 
Come,  dear!  come!  Why  should  you 
consider  everyone  else?  Consider 
you  own  happiness.  Consider  mine.*' 

She  looked  at  him. 

"I  am  considering  yours."  she  said. 
"That  is  what  I  consider  most  of 
all.  And,  as  for  uncle.  I  know — I 
know  he  would  never  consent.  His 
heart  Is  set  on  something  else.  Nat 

"Nat?  Are  you  considering  him. 
too?  Is  he  to  stand  between  us? 
What  right  has  be  to  say " 

"Hush!  hush!  He  hasn't  said  any- 
thing. But — but  he  and  uncle  have 
quarreled,  just  a  little.  I  didn't  tell 
you,  but  they  have.  And  I  think  I 
know  the  reason.  Nat  Is  Uncle 
Eben's  Idol.     If  the   quarrel   should 


bonnet   and  Sunday  gown   and   was 
evidently  ready  to  go  out. 

"Land  sakes  alive!"  she  sputtered. 
"Where  in  the  name  of  goodness 
have  you  been  to?  I  v»as  gettin' 
scairt.  Didn't  'know  4)ut  you'd  run 
off  and  got  married,  or  sunthin' 
dreadful." 

Grace  was  thankful  that  the 
cloudy  twilight  made  It  Impossible  to 
see  her  face  distinctly.  The  house- 
keeper rattled  on  without  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

"Supper's  on  the  table  and  the 
kittle's  abilin'.  You  better  eat  in  a 
hurry,  'cause  It's  meetln'  time  now. 
Your  uncle,  he  started  ten  minutes 
ago.  I'm  agoln'  right  along,  too,  but 
I  ain't  goin  to  meetln';  I'm  agoin' 
up  to  Betsy  E.'s  to  stay  all  night. 
She's  got  a  spine  in  her  back,  as  the 
feller  said,  and  ain't  feelin'  good,  so 
I  told  her  I'd  come  and  and  stay  a 
little  spell.  S'pose  you  can  get  along 
to-morrow  without  me?" 

"Betsy  E."  was  Mrs.  Poundber- 
ry's  second  cousin,  an  elderly  spins- 
ter living  alone  in  a  little  house  near 
the  salt  works.  Grace  assured  her 
questioner  that  she  could  attend  to 
the  house  and  the  meals  during  the 
following  day.  longer  If  the  trouble- 
some "spine"  needed  company.  Mrs. 
Poundberry  sighed,  groaned,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"I  shan't  stay  no  longer,"  she  af- 
firmed; "not  If  Betsy's  all  over 
spines,  like  one  of  them  Mexican  cac- 
tus plants.  No.  marm.  my  place  is 
right    here    and    I    know    It.      Your 


grow  more  serious,  I  believe  it  would 

break  his  heart.     I  couldn't  bear  to    Uncle  Eben's  mighty  feeble  and  ^peak 

be  the  cause  of  that;  I  should  never    ed    lately.      He   ain't   long    for    this 


forgive  myself." 

"You  the  cause?  How  could  you 
be  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
those  two?     Grace,  think  of  me." 

Here  was  the  selfishness  of  man 
and  the  unselfishness  of  woman  an- 
swered 


world,  I'm  afraid.  You'd  ought  to 
be  awful  good  to  him.  Grade." 

"I  know  It."  was  the  hurried  re- 
ply.    "Where's  Nat?" 

"I  don't  know.  Can't  keep  track 
of  him.  Might's  well  try  to  put 
your  finger  on  a  Ilea.     He's  here  to- 


"John,"  she  said.   "It   Is  of  you  I    day  and  gone  yesterday,  as  the  Scrip 
am  thinking.   Everything  else  could    tur'  says. 


the  smiled    mournfully. 

1  think  they'll  tell  you  the  rea- 

h,"  she  answered.     "No.  John,  no! 

mustn't  thing  of  It.    You  can  see 

mustn't.      This    has    all    been    a 

take,  a  dreadful  mistake,     and  I 

to  blame  for  It." 

The  only  mistake  has  been  our 
Uting   In   this   way.      We     should 
I  met  openly;   I  realize  it.     and 
»  felt   It   for  sometime.      It   was 
lault,  not  yours.     I  was  afraid. 
IBS.  But  I'll  not  be  a  coward  any 
r.     Come,    dear,     let's    not     be 
Id  another  day.     Only  say  you'll 
me  and  I'll  proclaim  It  open- 
to-night —  Yes,  from  the  pulpit, 
say  so." 


— might  be  overcome,  perhaps.  But 
I  must  think  of  your  future  and  your 
life.     I  must.     That  Is  why " 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  He 
seized  her  In  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

"Then  you  do  care!"  he  cried  Joy- 
fully.    "You  will  marry  me?" 

For  an  Instant  she  lay  quiet  In  his 
embrace,  receiving.  If  not  respond- 
ing to  his  caresses.  Then  she  gently 
but  firmly  freed  herself.  He  saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Grace,"  he  urged,  "don't — don't 
hesitate  any  longer.  You  were  meant 
to  be  my  wife.  We  were  brought  to- 
gether for  just  that.  I  know  It. 
Come." 

"Won't  you?"  he  begged. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  sobbed.  "Oh, 
I  don't  know!  I  must  think — I  must! 
Walt,  please  wait,  John.  Perhaps 
by  tomorrow  I  can  answer.     I'll  try 

I'll  try.     Don't  ask  me  again,  now. 

Let  me  think.  Oh,  do!" 

Doubtless  he  would  have  asked  her 
again.  He  looked  as  If  he  meant  to. 
But  just  then,  drifting  thru  the  twi- 
light and  the  mist,  came  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  the  bell  of  the  Regular 
Church,  ringing  for  the  Sunday 
evening  meeting.     They  both   heard 

It. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Grace,  "that  Is 
your  bell.  You  will  be  late.  You 
must  go.  and  so  must  I.  Good  night." 

She   started   down    the   path.      He 


Good-by.     Take  care  of  yourself. 

She  had  reached  the  gate  by  this 
time,  and  Grace  shut  off  the  flow 
of  conversation  by  closing  the  door. 
Then  she  took  a  candle  from  the  row 
on  the  dining-room  mantel,  lighted 
It,  and  went  up  to  her  own  room. 
Sending  before  the  old-fashioned 
bureau  with  Its  little  oval  mirror, 
she  hastily  arranged  her  hair.  She 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  prayer 
meeting  at  the  chapel,  but  she  felt 
that  she  must.  The  Come-Outer 
gatherings,  with  their  noisy  singing 
and  shouting,  had  grrown  more  and 
more  repugnant  to  her. 

And  to-night,  of  all  nights!  How 
could  she  meet  those  people  who  had 
known  her  since  she  was  a  child,  who 
boasted  of  her  as  one  of  their 
staunchest  adherents,  who  believed 
In  her  and  trusted  her?  How  could 
she  meet  them  and  talk  with  them, 
knowing  what  she  knew  and  realiz- 
ing that  they,  too,  would  know  It 
on  the  morrow?  But  her  uncle  would 
miss  her  and  be  worried  about  her 
if  she  did  not  come.  She  could  not 
bear  to  trouble  him  now;  she  never 
loved  him  so  dearly,  was  never  so 
anxious  to  humor  his  every  wish  as 
on  this,  perhaps  the  last  evening 
they  would  spend  together.  For.  tho 
she  would  not  yet  admit  it,  even  to 
herself,  her  decision  was  made,  had 
really  been  made  the  first  time  John 
Ellery  asked  her  weeks  before.  Only 
the  thought  of  what  might   happen 
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hesitated,  then  ran  after  her.  — 

"To-morrow?"  he  questioned  eag-  to  him  If  she  consented   had  caused 

erly.     "Tomorrow,  then,     you'll  say  her  to  hesitate  so  long, 
that  you  will?"  She  blew  out  the  candle  and  was 

"Oh.  perhaps,  perhaps!     I  mustn't  about    to    descend    when    she    heard 

promise.     Good   night."  voices.     The  door  of  the  dining  room 

It    was    after    seven  when    Grace  opened  and  closed.     She  felt  certain 
reached  the  old  tavern.     The  house-  that  Nat  had  returned  and  wonder- 
keeper,   Mrs.   Poundberry,   was  anxl-  ed  who  was  with  him. 
ously  awaiting  her.     She  wore     her  (Continued  Next  Week.) 
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POULTRY 


r.--l.,J.I..... 


clean  food  and  water.  If  birds  be- 
come sick  it  means  much  fussing  and 
doctoring.  A  poultryman  might  as 
woll  leave  the  business  at  once  as  to 
neglect  preventive  measures  and  ex- 
pect to  make  It  up  by  doctoring  of 
tlie  sick  birds. 


DECEMBER    POULTRY 
REMINDERS 


If  wet  mashes  are  fed  to  the  hens 
during  the  winter  it  pays  to  have 
the  troughs  hinged  to  the  sides  of 
the  poultry  house  so  they  can  be 
raised  and  hooked  to  the  wall  when 
not  in  use.  Feed  the  hens  only  the 
amount  they  will  eat  in  a  short  time 
80  that  none  will  be  wastetl.  When 
wet  mash  is  fed  in  shallow  pans  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  for 
several  hours  it  may  become  very  un- 
clean. In  general  we  do  not  favor 
a  wet  mash  but  when  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  table  scraps  to  use  they 
can  be  mixed  with  the  mash  and 
fed  hot  on  cold  winter  days. 


When  more  good  pullets  are  rais- 
ed than  the  farm  poultry  house  will 
accommodate  they  can  sometimes  be 
profitably  retained  by  adding  a 
scratching  shed  to  the  house.  The 
shed  can  be  entirely  open  on  the 
south  but  covered  with  poultry  wire. 
Clean  sand  on  the  floor  will  be  bet- 
ter than  garden  loam.  Then  straw 
or  shredded  corn  fodder  can  be 
thrown  In  the  scratching  shed  and 
it  gives  the  hens  a  sort  of  pleasant 
vacation  to  get  out  of  the  roosting 
and  laying  house  and  into  the 
scratching  shed.  Of  course  the  house 
must  not  be  overcrowded  but  the  ad- 
dition of  the  shed  makes  the  condi- 
tions better  for  the  hens  In  a  house 
that  is  filled  to  capacity  or  a  little 
more. 


A  visit  to  a  poultry  show  is  apt  to 
stimulate  the  farmer's  interest  in  his 
own  birds.  Talks  with  experienced 
iwultrymen  are  bound  to  bring  out 
points  of  value  which  can  be  applied 
In  a  practical  manner.  Often  a  poul- 
tryman who  has  never  written  an 
atticle  can  tell  of  his  own  experi- 
ences in  a  way  that  is  worth  money 
to  the  practical  poultry  breeder. 
Such  men  are  met  at  the  poultry 
shows  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  talk 
with   them. — R.  G.   Kirby. 


Qreen  food  Is  a  tonic  that  the  hens 
need  In  the  winter.  Sprouted  oats 
are  fine  but  more  expensive  than 
jnangels.  Cull  vegetables  and  cab- 
bages are  first  class  green  food.  Clov- 
er is  one  of  our  best  poultry  feeds. 
It  sometimes  seems  like  a  lot  of  work 
to  prepare  green  food  for  the  hens 
but  It  brings  results  and  helps  to 
keep  the  birds  in  condition  to  pro- 
duce hatchable  eggs  in  the  spring. 
The  green  food  can  often  be  cut  and 
boiled  and  mixed  with  the  mash  to 
make  it  more  palatable. 


A  friend  asks  if  poultrymen  will 
ever  strike.  Probably  those  that  are 
now  in  the  business  will  not  strike  as 


DEMAND  FOR  RABBIT  PELTS 

State  Game  Warden  Lc  Compte 
believes  that  Marylanders  this  sea- 
son, will  bag  the  greatest  numl)er  of 
rabbits  in  the  sporting  history  of  the 
State.  He  also  has  good  nason  to 
believe  that  the  numerous  pelts  from 
these  little  animals  will  find  a  ready 
sale.  Rabbit  fur  used  to  be  so  cheap 
that  saving  and  collecting  it  was  un- 


it is  only  a  few  weeks  until  in- 
cubating and  brooding  worrica  will 
arrive  on  the  poultry  farm.  But  the 
pullets  that  were  hatched  early  last 
spring  are  the  birds  that  lay  valu- 
able eggs  now.  And  that  makes 
early  hatching  worth  the  effort.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  check  over  the 
equipment  and  map  out  the  hatching 
and  brooding  campaign  for  the  sea- 
son. If  more  equipment  will  be 
needed  it  should  be  ordered  early  to 
avoid  the  disappointment  which 
comes  from   delayed   shipments. 


Cooling  Dressed  Poultry  Before  Packing 


Decembor  20,  I9i) 

ducing  heat.  Where  little  food  y 
consumed  and  little  work  is  done  tht 
colony  remains  practically  in  a  statt 
of  rest  during  the  winter.  Such  a  col- 
ony comes  out  in  l)ettcr  shape  tliaa 
does  a  colony  which  consumers  food 
as  fuel  and  works  itself  to  death 
keeping  warm. 

Winter  protection  should  be  pla 
ned,   therefore,  so  as   to  maintain 
fairly  uniform  temperature  inside 
hive  and  prevent  sudden  temperature 
changes.   For  best   results   dry   pack 
ing,  such  as  leaves,  chaff,  straw,  sa 
dust   or   similar    material    should 
provided.      To   hold   this   in    place 
rough  packing  case  may  be  constr  , 
ted    around    one   of  several   coloLiu 
as  units.     Some  line  up  the  hives  in 
rows  facing  south,  use  boards  to  form 
a  case  to  hold  in   place  the  packing 
and  cover  with  roofing  felt.     Othen 
build    a    case    around    four    color  hj, 
two  facing  west  and  two  east.  Ml.  .m. 
a   packing  case   is   used   provision  it 
made  for  ventilation  and  .so  that  in 
warm  weather  the  bees  can  come  out 
and  take  flights.     From  four  to  <■  -  ;' 
inches  of  packing  sho\ild  be  us'^il 
der,  around   and   over   the  hive 
best  results. 

Where  perfect  protection  c;i: 
be  given,  protect  the  hives  from  vin. 
ter  wind  by  all  means.  Chicken  '■'^•^'^ 
may  be  used  over  hives  as  some 
tct^tlon.  Hives  may  be  wrapped 
one  or  more  layers  of  heavy  w  :• 
proof  paper.  Fodiler  may  be  <  ■• 
fully  stood  up  around  and  over  iiivw, 
facing  south.  No  reasonable  protee- 
tion  is  too  good  for  bees  andth''  '  ' 
that  can  conveniently  be  ^..a 
should  be  applied  In  every  case. 
Bring  all  bees  thru  the  winter  in  th* 
best  possible  shape,  for  prospects  an 
now  good  for  a  heavy  clover  hon«r 
crop  In  Missouri  next  year. — Mo. 
College  of  Agriculture. 


After  placing  the  male  birds  with 
the  breeding  flocks  It  is  best  to  wait 
about    two    weeks    before    assuming 
that  the  eggs  will  be  fertile.      Pro- 
bably they  will  be  fertile  before  that 
time  but  the  producer  must  be  sure 
that  a  large  percent  of  the  eggs  are 
fertile    If    they    are    to    be    sold    for 
hatching  purposes.     Be  sure  that  the 
male  birds  come  thru  the  winter  In 
good  condition  or  the  eggs  will   not 
hatch  into  vigorous  chicks.     During 
the  winter  It  pays  to  give  the  male 
birds  an  occasional  inspection  to  see 
I  hat  they  are  In  good  fle«;h  and  free 
from  disease.     Good  breeding  cocker- 
tls  will  be  scarce  next  spring  and  if 
any  are  needed  It  Is  best  to  buy  them 
at    once    as    the    price   grows   higher 
while     the    birds    available     become 
fewer  every  day. 


it   seems   as   if  the   conditions    have 
Improved.    But    during   the   last    five 
years  a  good  many  poultrymen  have 
practically     struck     and     sold     their 
birds    and    closed    the    houses.      The 
wages  were  not  good  enough  In  the 
poultry  business  and   man^  of  them 
had  to  quit  and  obtain  employment 
In  some  other  line  that   paid  better. 
Many    employees    on    poultry    farms 
have  practically  gone  on  a  strike  by 
finding  better-paid  work  In  factories. 
Today  many  consumers  are  not  eat- 
ing fresh  eggs  because  eggs  were  not 
high  enough  two  or  three  years  ago 
to     warrant     certain     producers     In 
keeping  their  hens.   But  poultrymen 
have  tried  to  do  their  best.  They  have 
never    started     a     strike     for   higher 
wages.   And   most  of   them  that   left 
the    business    did     so     because     they 
found  that  eggs  were  not  paying  the 
cost  of  production  on  their  particu- 
lar plants.      In  general   iHiultry   pro- 
duction Is  much  like  any  other  kind 
of  farming   and   a   man    hesitates   to 
strike   when  he  ruins  his  own  busi- 
ness by  so  doing. 


profitable.  Now  they  are  used  ex- 
tensively by  hat  makers  and  have 
advanced  In  price.  Rabbit  skins  to 
the  number  of  10,000,000  arc  de- 
sired by  an  eastern  firm  and  it 
would  have  as  many  as  possible  from 
this  country.  Seven  or  eight  skins 
will  make  a  pound.  They  are  bought 
by  the  pound.  Anyone  desiring  In^ 
formation  as  to  names  and  addresses 
of  would-be-purchasers  need  only  to 
write  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  boy  who 
Is  a  successful  trapper  has  a  chance 
to  make  a  little  money.  This  east- 
ern firm  wants  that  preat  number  of 
skins  in  1919  and  11'20 — Marylundcr 


PLATFORM  OF  FARM  BUREAf 
FEDERATION 


Reasserting  Its  primary  purposed 
strengthening     and     promoting    tb« 
work   of   country   farm    bureaus  and 
their  supporting  county  and  state 
sociations.  In  ringing  resolutions  t 
Farm  Bureau  convention  also  decla 
ed   for  loyalty   to  American    Instit 
tlons,  against  any  affiliation  with  o 
ganlzed   labor,   recognized   the  farm- 
er's  responsibility   for   the   steward* 
ship  of  the  land  and  his  obllsitioi 


Most  of  the  iH>uUry  diseases  are 
caused  by  a  lack  of  simple  precau- 
tions. A  roof  'hat  1i»aks  makes  a 
damp  litter  on  the  floor.  Cracks  in 
the  poultry  house  cause  draughts.  A 
lack  of  clean  litter  means  that  the 
scratch  grain  is  not  hidden  and  a 
lack  of  exercl!<e  reduces  the  vigor  of 
the  flock.  Unles^s  a  balanced  ration 
is  used  digestive  disorders  are  apt  to 
occir.  Grit  Is  needed  to  grind  the 
feed.  A  tightly  closed  house  Is  damp 
and  the  birds  lp=e  In  vitality  from 
the  lack  of  fre«^h  air.  Cold''  are  caus- 
ed by  dusty  houses  nnd  exposure  to 
wlnd«  and  cold  ra1n>\ 


Feather  eating  starts  among  over- 
crowded birds  that  do  not  receive  a 
balanced  ration.  Lsolate  the  first  ones 
that  are  caught  in  the  act.  as  they 
may  teach  the  habit  to  other  birds. 
We  have  never  seen  a  case  of  feather 
eating  In  a  well  managed  flock  but 
have  noted  It  several  times  where 
small  flocks  were  kept  in  little  bare 
yards  in  the  city.  Boiling  tobacco 
leaves  in  water  and  putting  the  mix- 
ture on  tl;e  feathers  Is  reported  to 
have  broken  birds  of  the  habit.  But 
it  Is  better  still  to  manape  the  birds 
right  so  that  the  habit  will  not  start. 


In  the  winter  the  well  managed 
poultry  flock  will  be  as  free  from  dis- 
ease as  during  the  summer  If  the 
birds  arc  given  sanitary  houf^es  and 


WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  BEES 

Bees  need  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments just  the  same  as  poultry  ami 
live  stock.  If  you  have  a  few  colon 
ies  of  bees  or  a  well  equipped  apiary, 
provision  should  be  made  to  givi 
winter  protection. 

The  honey  bee  Is  one  Insect  which 
does  not  hibernate.  It  remains  ac- 
tive, and  feeds  thruout  the  winter. 
In  cold  weather  the  worker  bees  foru 
a  spherical  mass  or  cluster.  On  the 
Inside  of  this  mass  Is  the  queen  and 
many  workers  which  generate  heat 
by  muscular  activity.  The  workers 
on  the  outside  of  thf>  mas:;  serve  as  a 
blankf  t  to  retain  the  heat.  The  clus- 
ter encloses  also  parts  of  the  honey 
combs  filled  with  hon*  y  wbi'h  Is  con- 
sumed by  the  heat  producers.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  hive  ap- 
proaches an  degrees  rahrenhelt.  the 
cluster  is  formed;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature no  cluster  Is  formed. 

For  ideal  wintering  the  tempera- 
ture Inside  the  hive  should  be  kept 
just  above  the  temperature  at  which 
the  cluster  is  formed.  Then  the  work- 
ers consume  the  least  amount  of  food 
and  do  the  least  amount  of  work  pro- 


liaod  Type  W.  P.  Rock  Hen 

to  maintain  soil  fertility,  conimendi 
the  work  of  agricultural  colleges  anj 
the  economic,  farm  management  «nl 
crop  estimating  work  of  the  Tnite 
States    Department    of    Agricultur^j 
and  vigorously  asserted  the  farmerr" 
right  to  the  c:)st3  of  production. 


Because  It  is  winter  Is  no  '■^*'     , 
why  the  hen  house  should   be  in*<WJ 
air-tight.    How   can    the   hens  get 
breath  of  air  in  such  a  place? 


[((.'i-fihljer  20,   lit  111. 


Venn^ylvania  Farmer 


27-  -643 


'i^ii;nfHifi^ 


I' 


BEST   FOR  THE  SOUTH 

.nil    t\^^'  N'Ttfi-    '!,r  t-.tir» 
Hutmis    itny    rlin.a'.      Ii->t    --  _ 

im*)lyiriimuiieff-'n  l><*i(  ili»v'is»".  »'"•■ 
uihi'i  A  suoL-umb.     Iiouk  »r 

free 


■S75  lbs. in 
9  monkhs. 


[ARTHUR  J.COLLINS  «  SON 


BOX  12 


MOORESTOWN.N.J. 


Bargain  in  Berkshires 

In  nrltr  to  redure  *uir  hfr<l  we  aro  ofTerlnB 
bred  sf>w8,  boars  ready  for  »prvii*«.  tx^ar  and  row 
IilKH  of  all  aftea  at  prires  that  will  effprt  a  ready 
sale.  If  you  wish  to  Increase  your  herd  or  fonnd 
a  lierd  of  BerkJihtres,  we  offer  you  an  excellent 
».pix)rtunlty.  Vour  Inqutrlei  or  visit  wUI  amply 
rf'pav    you.      CIIKSTMONT   KARM.    Sunimrv,    I'a 


Conducted  bf  W.  C  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advlrc  thru  ihU  doparrmont  U  fni*  tooiirflnl>- 
H<  ri.MM  n.  l-.urh  (-uinniunlr^illoh  r^hotild  stutt'  hirilory 
Hii'l  ^iVtiiploifis  of  ttif  v;i4*  ill  full.  :ilso  ihe  naipe 
itH'l  addrf>.-i<4  of  wrttcr.  Utiil:iU  only  will  he  \t\iU- 
ln  H'd  Wi-rannol  mako  r.-ply  hv  mall,  Thl.'<  1h 
oil'-  of  the  nio'it  \ ahiahtc  (•■ihimnH  of  t(ii*  ptiprr  ninl 
we  itivlM"  readers  to  make  u*'  of  It.  <  Upplnurt  frutri 
t  his  eoItiMin.  v\  hen  proiMTlv  preHervcl  mid  r-lfiv-i- 
[led.  niake  ofie  of  the  ni'wt  valnahle  ihe<llral 
«ymposlum9  a  fjirtncr-itf>rkinan  can  obtain. 


BERKSHIRES 


from  Uie  be«t  blood  »U-itn  ti  Longfellow  Douhle  «nrt 
l/ird  I'rmiler  Sutre-iimr  rtrtliu.  both  bivloK  nrvn 
<r»nd  ch«mi'lon«  One  6  monthf  old  (tranrtwn  of 
Longfellow  l>nuble.  neioril  Mrricalile  l>o»r«.  »nrl  Ixith 
hr«<l  »nd  own  itllti  "f  the  Surrossor  utrain.  Al»o  10 
weokt  nlil  pine.  Hired  tiy  *  ion  of  llliel'l  Heron  Duke 
2il  tliet  woiuhed  over  (lOO  Ibe. .  dam  of  »lrp  n»lng 
\la\i.c:ip  of  W.  O  Kererel  pure  bred  .lers-v  end 
Avrsliire  Imlln.  2  to  6  inontbe  old.  OI-O  KOnOK 
>>UM     SI'KINO  GROVE.   I'A..   C.    It.    FKKKl).   MgT 


REGISTERED  DUROCJERSEY PIGS 

110     ucb     while     ther     Uit.     all     from     Imported 
SouUiern     etock.     none     hett«r.       UarKalne     In     bred 
giltj     senloe    hoarn.    brood    eowe   and    eprlng    pl«>. 
C    W    Ellli.  Jr..  Maple  Lawn  Farm.  Cortland.  N     i. 


Fashion  Herd  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

-rr-ri.;  I>.nrs  n>>dy  for  wrvloe.  (It  to  l.iad  well  l.rwl 
i.rfilH  slrfl  1>>  <a«nt  SmiKitll  Wimilir  ami  Olm.  Kini; 
2nil  out  of  700  and  800  lb.  »<>»n  Al«o  grand  li>t 
Kail  pi««.  »»mf  hrcKllng.  8ow«  helnx  bred  for  aprtiif 
farrow      Prlrw  on  app.     C.   a   Kppley.  Zaneirtlle.  O. 


U^-^ 


HAMPSHIRES 

All  a«e».  frpe  rtrrular.  He*. 
(Jurrniev  Hull  ('«l>*«  fn>m 
lo^tiMl  herd  I.fK'fST  I.AWV 
K  A  II  M.  HIRII-IN-IIANK. 
BOX     2.     LANC.     CO..     PA.  

HAMPSHIRES 

All  Mtei.     Strong  and  rlgoroua  •tork.     When  you  buy 

you  want  Uie   best,   don't  youf     Then  write   u«. In- 

•nwUoo  Intlted.  ItOSS  B.  WITMKR.  I.AMI'^rTKR. 
pa/  Member  Lane  Ilampahlre  Ureedera"  CooperaUie 
,\*so<iaUon. 


Yearly   Butterfat    Produc- 
tion for  the  10  Highest 
Record  Cows  of  Each  Breed 


IGUEDNSEYSJ 


KEOISTERED  DUROCS  ;;V'«,""to*"pi:« 


H«t  blood  Itnr*.  NOUTlirMllKItl,.V.Nn 
1)1  lUM-  JK1ISKY  BREEDKItS  ASSN.  I. 
C..rt-«lio!idinii    K^rn-tan-.    HINBritY.    I'A 


COI  NTV 
M.    KHY. 


POLAND-CHINA   PIGS 

l<»iitered  Breeding  Pro»i«ct«.  from  the  Big  Ben 
and  IM.Iier-.  <!l.nt  FamlllM  Uiat  7>int^tltori  •  '•  ""t 
>.1U»1        Kit      KNOX.      BOX    '.0.      DANBim.    <  ON.N 


TJ__.«..</v.l  Hawpahirei.  uprlnx  boara  elred  by  our 
JrklgeWOOa  ,„i,,  .inmng  an*  Orand  Champlrn 
l.iar'.  Make  the  rliiht  Iniy  t..d«y  and  ri-l  a  good  one. 
fiii.er  for  Ilampahlre  brwdin.1  <r  f..r  a  rr.-jj  on  )our 
olber  a..wa    Oe»ew  Head.  Edtewood  Farw.  Manoa.  O. 


CTIT  1T.-J  llnav  Will  «ell  our  herd  hoar  or 
.  W.  Hera  JJOar  „,han»e  for  Berk.hlre  l«ar. 
A  «ir.-  breeder,  hut  ran't  une  him  In  our  herd  any 
longer  A  hargaln  for  someone  Photo  on  r«iue«t 
V  \lll.E    F.     IIOKKM.VN.    OUATZ.    PA.  


a^./>i»I  Dnai-  QqIp  ne.'l!<tered  Ouroc  Jenevi  of 
special  OOKl  Saie  |,i,hn>t  rlaai  champion 
h!.>«l  line*  Ready  for  aerrlce  In  two  altea  at  MO 
and    J50   earh.    re«l»ter»d  .___„_„     »,     w 

BELIIOSE    STWK     KARMS.         HICIirORD,    N.     T. 


GRADE  PIGS 

2  to   3    months   old   for  feedera. 
R      TANOER.       YORK    Sl'RINOS.       PA 


Large  aire.   beaTy   hone,   he* 
blood     llnee.     prloea    reaaon- 
able       latlrtartlon    guaranteed 

JOH.V    W     t'OX    *    .SON.    New   Wllmlniton.    P» 


REG.  DUROCS 


90    REG.    DUHOCS   AT    PUBLIC   8AL£.    "ARCH    t. 

l«2n  Herd  hoari.  bred  ai«»».  fall  «ll'«  •'"•_°"*If 
OK  on  bet  for  raUlog  SLATY  KIDOE  FABM. 
PALMYRA.     PA..    BOX    5.  


TABRYMOOR      BtRKSHIRIt  ,^„.     „ 
Quality  OrowthlnrM  Prolinoaey 

We    guarantee    w.ti'rfartlon. 
Roht     E     Atklnion.      WrUht.town.    Pa.      Bell    Phone. 


BOARS     leriire.    i 


,     I     (■     and    «•     W.    Ready    for 

ieriire.  two  aliea  at  HO  and  I'O  aajh 
order  dirert.  Ouaraniee  aatlrfartlon  »>'d  Mfe  de 
llveo  JOII.V    L      VAN    HORN.  TROY.    PA. 

DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

Pedlcre*.     Not  akin      S    O    WEEKS.  DoCraff.  Ohir 


I'Iga  for  uie    Si'erlal  price 

on     Imar    plg»      All     a«o<  k 

re,il.l,.rHd       Al.I.AV    II     MORTO.V.    ASHVILI.E.    N    Y 


Chester  Whites 


Cheater   Wtiitet.     Sfrinf   bMrf.   kced   illt».   »J*   trie* 

fr..in    -.nw  of   the   t>ert   Mood    line..     Imnnined       Al« 
tV,S  fall   pig..   C.   J     Stmigh  A  ><.<»■>.    K   1.   Findlay.  O 


Rc«     Bla    Tme    SPOTTED    POLANO-CHINA    pif*. 
"%  f'm  a  ^  ^  O.   K   a  Pride  No    30.  . 

II     1-     KYMKIl.  It.    4.     Bhlppenahnn.   Ptnn'a. 

Superior.       Eporal.      R'"' 
Champion  Blood.  _Plg»  115 


BERKSHIRES 

and  up.    O.    D     BARNES.    R 


I).   11,  Grote  City. 


REfe  0.  I.  C.'S  ALL  AGES.  Boekini  erden  lof  8«- 
temher,  Ortoher  and  >>""'»'  Jl'K«„'i!;J.''*-  'V,a' 
iSoNU    MI.VOBCA    FARM  MT      BETHEL.         PA. 


BERKSHIRES    AND    CHESTER    WHITES   All    . 

:    r    wle:    write   loiir   vim-.   »e   cat;    plea «j^  >oii^ 
TWIN    BROOK    FARM.        NT:\V"V'ILLE     PA 


RIG  TYPE  POLAND, CHINA  PIGS  3  meafha  old. 
Slr.-d  h>-  I/>ngfHlovr  Mi,  .1.  W.  C.  KK^  sou. 
..RKK.NWiriL    OHIO.  . 


Lart*     Berkahlr* 
qoME     FARM. 


e        Regliiered     High    Ora<U. 

Price*       reax'oal.le         Write 

(•ENTER      VAI.LET.      PA- 


Bertihire   Bargain.     Three  year  old  Shenaailoah      0 

l>.lrlir.ter  rnn'«  4th  .ml  2  I'rf-d  «ows  %!•■"      A.l   reg. 
L     f     TOMKINS.    ELLENTON.    I'A  


"rMI>..r.     Fall   gllta.   bred  for   Aug  .   .«e,J    »'"'  «^ 
«prin--  P  g..  e  •««    I    »    Jack.»on.  B    1".  V    Wert.  O 


Heave  s. — Teat      Obstruction. — I 
would   like   to  know   thru  veterinary 
(lepartmeut    of    your    paper    it    there 
is   any    permanent    cure    for    rhronic 
iicavos?      I    have  a   7-year  old   draft 
horse    that    has    been    troubled    with 
heaves  for  the  past  9  months.    I  have 
given    him    commercial    heave   reme- 
dies, but  they  have  only  helped  mod- 
ify his  symptoms.      Will  you  tell  me 
wh.'it  to  Rive  and   how  to  feed  him? 
I  also  have  a  fine  grade  Holstein  cow 
with  second  calf,  that  seems  to  have 
a  sort  of  air  gland  in  teat.      It  has  a 
spongy  feel  and   the  tinner  parts  of 
teat  are  thickened.    This  is  obstruct- 
ing the  free  flow  of  milk  and  in  order 
to   draw   milk,   T   have   to   strip   her. 
Whatever  this  obstruction  is  it  seems 
to  shift  position,  after  she  is  partly 
milked,  and  when  milked  clean  can't 
be  felt.      It  doesn't  seem  to  give  the 
cow  any  pain  or  do  any  other  harm, 
other     than     the     inconvenience     in 
milking.— A.    B.    Hegins,    Pa.      Inci- 
pient   heaves   can    very  often    be  re- 
lieved,  but  chronic   heaves  are  con- 
sitlered   incurable;    however,   the  ob- 
ject  in    treating   an   ailment   of   this 
kind  should   be   to  make  the  animal 
more  comfortable,  prevent  him  grow- 
ing   worse    and    becoming    unfit    for 
moderate   work.     Feed   no  clover  or 
musty,  dusty,  badly  cured  fodder  of 
any   kind,   but  allow  him  to  have  a 
small  quantity  of  well  cured  timothy 
or  clean  straw.     Feed  him  plenty  of 
grain    and    roots;     this    Is    the    best 
winter    feed    for    a    broken    winded 
horse.      Give    \    dram     fluid    extract 
lobelia.    J    dram    fluid   extract   bella- 
dona,  i  oz.  Fowler's  Solution  at  dose 
in  feed  or  water  3  times  a  day.      It 
must,  however,  be  born  In  mind  that 
all  medical  treatment  Is  of  secondary 
consideration;  careful  attention  paid 
to  diet  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
Broken- winded    mares    should    never 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  as  a 
pre-dlsposition  to   the  disease  might 
perhaps  be  inherited.      If  the  bowels 
»re  Inclined   to  become  constipated, 
give  raw   linseed   oil   to  open   them. 
Mixing  molasses  In  the  feed  has  good 
effect   and   don't   forget   to  feed  car- 
rots, potatoes,  turnips,  or  other  roots 
with  the  grain;  also,  dampen  fodder. 
Water  before  feeding.     Exercise  him 
daily,  see  that  bis  stable  is  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air.      Bandage  teat, 
but  avoidt  oo  much  pressure,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  dilated  part. 

Too  Much  Bowel  Action. — Lice. — 
I  have  a  cow,  due  to  freshen  about 
Feb.  Ist,  troubled  with  looseness  of 
the  bowels.  She  is  fast  growing 
thin,  but  seems  to  be  healthy.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  will  kill  lice  on 
cattle? — A.  L.  K.,  Pottsgrove,  Pa. 
Give  her  a  teaspoonful  dried  powder- 
ed sulphate  of  iron,  a  table  spoonful 
ginger  and  the  same  quantity  of 
powdered  gentian  in  feed  3  times  a 
day.  She  should  be  kept  quiet,  as 
exercise  Increases  bowel  action. 
Water  her  often  and  feed  her  a  good 
quality  of  food.  Three  species  of 
lice,  two  of  them  sucking  lice,  the 
shortnosed  cattle  louse,  the  long- 
nosed  cattle  louse,  commonly  known 
as  blue  lice  and  one  biting  louse, 
commonly  known  as  red  louse,  affect 
cattle.  The  bluelice  suck  the  blood 
of  cattle  and  arc  more  injurious 
than  the  red  lice.  One  part  koro- 
sine  and  two  parts  lard  smeared  on 
the  bodv  occassionally  is  fairly  effec- 
tual. A  favorite  with  many  cat- 
tle owners  Is  kerosine  emulsion,  made 
by  dissolving  two  pints  of  soft  soap 
iii  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  adding  one  pint  of  kerosene 
This  mixture  should  bo  either  stirred 
or  churned  violently,  then  add  3 
quarts  more  water  and  apply.  The 
stable  should  he  cleant'd  and  washed 
with  fresh  lim«--wasli.  or  a  disinfec- 
tant that  will  kill  lire.  Pure  kero- 
sine will  kill  lice,  hut  of  course  it  Is 
too  strong  and  will  take  off  hair.  If 
applied  to  rattle. 


HOLSrKlN-l'lllKSlA.N  C<J\VS  1.091  lbs 
Guernsey  Cow.s  976  lbs 

Jersey  Cow.s  94  3  lbs 

Ayrshire  Cows  843  lbs 


Average  yearly  yield  for  all  cows 
in  the  U.  S.  166  lbs. 

Own  Holstein-Friesian 
Cows 

Send    for    Free   Illustrated    Booklets. 

TIIlT    HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOtJATION 

2IH  Hudson  Street 

Bratlleboro,  Vermont 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

40    heifer  cal'ea.    2   to    10 

ino«  old.  IDO  to  $125  each 
or  the  lot  for  JlOO  each.  M 
iiranildauglitera  of  KliMI  of 
I'ontlacs.  J  to  3  yr«  old 
bred  15  other  re*,  heifers, 
•ifl  re*  InillH.  2  to  18  moa 
old  Ren  cowi.  high-jrada 
cowi  and  100  hlih  arade  t 
jr  old  lielfera  due  to 
freahen     thla     wlntar.      % 

llolatcin  h«if'r  cal»»».    AUo  17 
lb    on  i.f  K  ing  of  fnntJaet 

J.  C.   Reatan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey. 


.BUTTER    FAT   AT 
LOWER  COST  PER  LB. 

No  oilier  breed  can  pro 
duce  rich  golden  butler 
fat  as  clieaply  as  the 
O  in  c  i  »1 


^  yearly 

records 

sliow 

m     — one 

cow    has 

Biven 

I  CI, 008 

Iha.     niilk 

and  / 

I   1.09S     I 

IS.     butter 

fat.l 

■  Write  for 

our  free  booklets.  11 

1  The      American       Guerntey  \ 

■                  Cattle  Club 

^ 

I  box  M  40 

Pctcrboro. 

N.   H. 

$».t/> 


ECONOMY 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


IIEST  In  HIth  trades  and  Uef- 
Istered  Ilolatelna.  Elegant  high 
■rade  calvea  S25  each.  With  ten 
calvea  will  flee  choice  registered 
bull  free.  WUI  accept  Liberty 
Bonds  and  W.  S.  S.  at  i>ar. 
Guarantee  aafs  arrltal  and  glad- 
It  ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  rotir 
wanu.       C.    W.    BUUS.   ja. 

Cortland,  N.   Y. 


Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Few  choice  hull  calrae— A  couple  line  young 
(■ov\>.  iirlrc'd  »ery  reasonable  to  effect  ready  aale. 
Hull  calies  from  dne  A.  a  oows.  or  oowa  now 
on  test  for  Advanced  Keglstry.  Eioellent  oppor- 
tunity to  found  a  herd  of  high  claaa  Ayrshlrea. 
Vour  Inquiries  and  vlsl*.  to  the  farm  will  repay 
you. 

CISE.STMONT    K.MIM.  SrrXBUTlT.    PA. 


STEVENS'  HOLSTEIN    FARM 

OF  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

King  Komdyka  Sadie  Vale  Jr  .  No  !03»1.  two  near- 
est dama  averaglnn  3N  ixmnds  of  butter  In  7  days, 
beads  my  herd,  llutter  records  from  i:  pounds  two- 
\e»r-olds  to  34  pounrla  at  full  aiie  Also  hlch  grade 
Holstein  calves,  either  sei.  115  00  eacJi.  Write  your 
wanta.     PAUL  H     STEVK.NS.    Prop 


Oakhurst  Farm  Ayrshire*  ^'t""'ou« -« 

of  the   choicest   strains,     bred  to   freshen   thla  winter 
and   spnns    in    calf    to   a   lilah  class   liull 

<;iY    I>.    POWKU   *   SO.N.       Auburn.    N.    T. 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE   USE   OF    A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  years  to  any  responsible  farmer  who    wishes    to 
Unproie  his  herd.   Muaaet  Mill  Ksrm.  Tharllon.  Maae. 


HIGH  GRADE  M0L8TEIM  CALVES.  £•♦*•'•"• 
.Slllpj^d  anywhere  Writ,  for  T''™'.  «»"^"'' 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed^  ''['•*-^7>  *•**"•''• 
PI.VE     lillOVE     FARM.     IXiCKJt.     N.     V. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  lV^\T^lX  T^Z 

$1110        II     Smith    *    Son.        (iranvlllc    Summit,      Pa 


HOLSTEINS 

that  teat  4%  OF  KAT  KOU  THE  YKARS  MILK 
I'KODIM'TUIN  Orandsnns  of  the  0>LY  low  or 
ANY  liUKKl)-A.NVWIlKKE--thal  ever  made  two 
.•..oM-^itlve  vcarly  re<virds  under  fu"  »«e  "»«•»•'■ 
aie  oyer  2<.000  lbs.  ol  4«'.  milk.  1200  lbs.  of  butter 
aleh  year^.f.e  jear  strictly  "fB<l«  ,  ^\*^  ,^r\^* 
hull  cilves  imn  and  up;  serrlce  bulls  J150  and  up 
OBO  K.OTEVK.VSO.N  *  SO.NS,  CLARKS  SIMMIT. 
PA. 


Holstein  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

Two  are  coming  tiro  years  old.  one  i*"^,  J™^*  ^,??*: 
ter  see  these  bulls:  see  the  else  and  mUklot  ebUltr 
of  dama  and  the  remarkable  caUea  tfce  older  ooe  Is 
.ctt.ntf.  They  hate  •«",  "Ised  under  Ideel  ooodl- 
ilons  and  are  priced  rirlit.  PLCMLTN  rASU. 
Kalrylew    Village    (neer    Nurrtatownl.    P*. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  fj<,  ^Mgb-grada  bu 

prndodng    coira.     Beautifully    marked.     Splendid     la- 
dlylduala.   tXI  up.   Brownooft  Farms,   MoOraw.  «.    i. 


FOR    SALE:     3    CHOICE    REG.    GUERNSEY    BULL 

Calves,   e  months  old.   May  'l""2r*<*ii*.-PJt;Sl  'vZ 
on  taaL   ITS  each.   lUvervlew  Karma,   flwarthmore.  I  a. 


For  Sale— Ret.    Guernsey   bulls,   out  of   ••«>'•   *»";: 

a  ursnclN.n  of   l/.n^««ter  Il..>al       llinonable.   11A1  >-S 
I-      TA^I.OK.     K.XIHKKKVll.LK.    PA. 


Reaistered   Helrts.a    Frissiae   Cattle  Sees  of  the  iraat 
rindeme   Sir    Vsldessa.    a    :i7    Ih     bull,    for   aale. 
MILI.AUD    K     llASEIIOAH.    I.lttleetown.    Pa. 


Halstel*   Bull    Calves   $25   each.    5   days   ••<•"»"•• 

isten-.!      $.-.0  each  with  rsi'r.      Ill»h   PJ-'"';  "«   Tf' 
dams  and  sires      U  C    TOMKI.NS    M.l.KNTON.  1  A 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves     ^Tt  "Ifa^'^^ 

ROBKHT  TiaiPLBTON  *  BON.   rLSTEIt.    PA. 


Retislered      Holate.e      •■«      0«er«sey        bulls    from 
calrsa  to  aeryiceeble  age    250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNTUKADH    FAKMS.    R     D     1.    Harrlsburg.    Pa. 


■M-ii  •  _cu.-*V»i»>  Hull  CalTee  aired  by  Olen- 
Mllking  SnOrtnomS  ,i.le  Uoval  St*mr  for  aale. 
(•    M    KE.VNKPV  *  SO.NS.  mater.  Bradford  Co  .  P»- 


Rea     Holstein    Htlfer    Calves,    from    efRelally    tested 

.iJSi's   and   a   so   II.     sir*.     Write   for    prices,    pictures 
and    l**t"       Walter   M     inittenden,    Wilkes  Harre.    Pa 


CHESHIRE8.— The  hleh-iiiiallty  home-market 
homctable  breed  ""''>''  •'''•'«"i,,'f' 
wnlce    hoars.        Momlncsldc    Fann.      Svlisnis^ 


and 
and 
Ps 


Three   Ret.   Berkshire"  Bearsiiid  four  "•v.»«'*.'|;7^ 
.,w»   for    sale      Best    i-~nsrced    «t<«-k      1  INMlK""»v 

KAiiMs.  PAOU.  che.stt:r  CO.  PA. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PA.  coooWv^eIt^o^ck 

Reasonable  prices.      Your  inspection  is  solicited.    A.l.ircss  all  inqu>^'««/° 

D    K    SLOAN    Secroury.  BBADFOBD  COUNTY  LIVESTOCK  BEEEDEES     ASS  N. 
D.  K.  SLOAW,  »«^^,'^nh   County   Fartn   Bureau.   TowandA.   F». ^^^^ 


Poultry 


LOOK   CHICKS 


$17  A  100  UP 


It; 


Special    l>ell>ery    Parcel    Poet,    rostrald    10    dlf- 
...   . ...      t'tilltv  A  Eih 


t■:.^en?T?;^^h;ed••h>.*dJ^  IMlllty  *  E.hMi^mn  grjsd,.. 
llie  deliyery  gusrsnteed  c.iisctty  1™' »™'  "TJ  ' 
.!.tll»r  lr«i       Hebe*    Hatcheriea.      Oambier.      Ohio. 


Tiffany's  Superior  Chicks  ?;!;»S;';Tf.  S-'-i 

l„lu.nhl.n  Wv.ndo.tc  nuff.  ^\*^y^'":,.'^,};^^ 
ll,«L.  H  I  lletls.  WTirlo  and  Brown  K^homs 
Petrn.  Uouen.  and  Indjsn  R.mner  ^^^^.l^m^'Vi. 
i)l«i     Aldhara  Poultry  Farm,  R.  39,  PhoenlKlHe.  la. 


SHUMAKER'S  WORLD'S   FAVORITE 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S    C    WWfe 

I«hom    pullet.    M    each     ';r'''«''    "  oTfJ^viAKFU 
now     Mllrfaction    guaranteed.     J.    H.     Sill  MAK.f.ii, 

t;i.F.xroF..    PA. 


Swine 


Ret    0.   I.  C.  am*  C.   W.   Pigs.   Bred   t'lts  •■«  »•• 

Satlaf action    and    safe    delivery     guaruteed. 
JOHN    1.     VAN    HORN.  TROT.    PA. 


DUROC    JERSEY     MARCH     SERVICE     "OARS. 

July   pigs.  Colonial  and  Orion  Cherry    King  breeding 
Prices   right     GEO     W     (KIM.        ChrlOtsvllle.    Ohio 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  Herd  Bear  fer  sale,  strt 
l.,^er  Al"  booking  orders  f.r  Aug  and  Set*. 
PlgT  BENJ     n     RITLEIKIE.    Honeedale.   Pa     K.    t. 


-,.       (« .   rt     T     n  *a    Seniceehle  boara.      Ollti 

Bie  Type  0.  I.  L.  S    of   an    agee.      Fall    pigs. 
o.  p    A.vnnF.ws.       da.nsvu.lb.  mich 


0.   I 

Sowi 
free. 


C    and  CHESTER  WHITE  Fall  Pits  aad  Bre« 

Good     Individuals.      Popul",  breedlM.       Reg 

BPRI.N'O    VAI.1J:Y    FARM,    .MEMPHIS,    N.    T. 


t\    T    n    tt^^^a    J     •"<*     *     months     old.      Big. 
0.  I.  C.  Males    .mooih    kind       Reg.    free. 
nntniAKKR   linOS  .       Stsr   R.   Cocolarous.    Pa. 


The  sire  can  make  or  break  the 
herd.  S^nrt  the  scrubs  to  the  but- 
cher's block. 


Sclby  Service  Satisfies  SSiS.  '"^^.^  ^ 

ecga  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty  lietuma  day  goods 
are  aold.  Ask  for  our  market  '•'"t.„,,  .  „-,  phi  a 
SEl.BY     PROOrCE    CO  .  PHILABBI.FHIA 


Barred   Plymouth   Roeki   (Pullet  liee)    ButtereuDS  and 

An."°a    .'.kercli        Al..    Iiml.ed    -upMy    of    pullets 
Price  r,..i.    J     K.  fadwallsder.   \v,il«ille.  Pa    R    1. 


n  n  irru-t  T.~l...^n  Hai'v  Chicks  for  19:9 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  ,|,.|iverv.  T..i..  P.-irrn 
.irain     Orlir   c.rlv     C     P.    Shirer.   .Htcwarfrtown.    Pa 


WHITE     LEGHORN     LAYING     PULLETS.     YEAR- 

Unga      H':rt">r.ii..v     e.cclUnt     ^^  -k.     t.«^y    laycn 

FOIIKST     KA1!M.     ItoCKAWAY.     N      J. 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS  .t;;^  , ,"74 « 

lIFUKTTIt.        (;»THvl.ori.    Pa,     R     4 


each.      J      I. 


200.000  Chicks— tor   ISM.     Now  It  the  time  to  place 

To-r  order.   priccH  roswisMe      Sat.   and  wfc  ni;li>,'',ry 
guar      ''ata    free      Keys'  'ne  Ifatclien-.   Rlchfleld.   Ps 


««  T>   1       J    /!!.;.>..<•  Choice  Biwing  gllu  and 

Ree.  Poland  Chinas  ^„^   Aug   and  sept 

„l«  shipped  on  approy.1    R    II    LYLE.   CadU.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites  ^i  •gSi.e'Xa"*^ ,  *""* 

AKCAPIA     FARM.  BOX     U.  BALLT,     PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  Kj.  r'lgS  er    „.,       Write    your    wanu 
A     J     .Mar«lnll.   Oakl..n'I   Karin.   WUllamsp'irt.   Pa     R.l 


I n-J,.!,:-^."''-''''"''''^    May  farrow,  also  Oe- 

LarSeDerkSflireSt/.lier    pIks      Both     aeies      prices 
roasJnabe     C.    n.    Tol.ANIi.    FREEPOItT.    OHIO 


Fer  Sale— I  Ret.  O.  I.  C.  Bear,  II  mos.  eld.    I   Rtt. 

f>    I     I      Sow.   -1  irs.   old.  with  pig      1  Orsde  Sow.   S 
vrs    old.   with  j.lg.     B     A.   Corkrsn.    Midlothian.    \a. 


T rr™«  Tk.i^nn  Scn-lce    Boan    and    Qllts. 

Large  Type  Duroc  ^,14  and  sept  pig«.  onsn 

Chcrrr    King    Breeding.     B     H     Sager.    Basil.    Ohio 

type 
No  4 


Prolific  Berkshires  T^^■^^'\^  J^^^ 
JOHN  c.  r.iiFAM,  oEmsm  K'i.  pa  .  h   p 


CHESHIRES     V;:"^^  a"n';J'?^Jr7.t"j2'?jU 
80W3  at  fair  prices      B.   D.   Butwn.  CanastoU.   N.   I. 


\\ 


mWJiJ^Av'-"!*""""  ■ 


i 


.■s.-'-Vi'-^  ■•■■J-.-**:-.-- 


I 


It 

I' I 


Keeps  Them  Gaining 

"r^ONDITION"  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  care  of 

^^  live  stock,  and  good  condition  is  secured  and  kept  up  by 

feeding  rations  balanced   to  meet  the  need  of  the  animals  fed. 

No  one  grain  or  combination  of  grains  makes  a  com- 
plete and  economical  ration  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  The  grains 
and  other  ingredients  must  be  carefully  selected  and  scientifically 
blended.     That  is  what  is  accomplished  in 


»* 


STOCK  FEED 

It  is  made  of  clean,  pure  ground  oats  and  barley,  com  feed  meal, 
hominy  feed,  linseed  meal,  oat  feed  and  cotton  seed  meal,  correctly  blended 
and  thoroly   mixed  in  exact  proportions  to  insure  best  feeding  results. 

Costs  Less  than  Grain 

True  Value  Stock  Feed,  while  it  goes  iarthei  and  gives  better  results,  actually 
costs  less  than  whole  grain  feeds. 

For  that  reason  it  pays  the  farmer  both  in  cash  and  in  results  to  sell  his 
grains  and  buy  True  Value  Stock  Feed. 

In  addition  to  its  desirability  as  a  general  purpose  feed.  True  Value  Stock 
Feed  is  an  ideal  basis  for  any  sp>eciaUzed  feed.  Addition  of  the  proF)er  con- 
centrates makes  a  balanced  ration  for  every  special  purpose  at  comparatively 
low  cost. 

Order  True  Value  Stock  FeeJfrom  your  dealer  today.     If  he  hasn't 
it  yet,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  tupplied  promptly. 

STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO.,    D«pt.  D    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

02 


fT'. 


vj^a^l 


STOCK 

PaoTElWMJtl'l 


SIRATTOM  lADBiri 
:     HllLlHO  CO.    « .- 


'%. 


\-  -l 


■  re- 


PRODUCTS 


DAIRY  FEED 
STOCK  FEED 
HORSE  FEED 

HOG  FEED 

CHICK  FEED 

DEVEL.OPER  FEED 

SCRATCH  FEED 

POULTRY  MASH 

^  AND 

WHEAT    FLOUW 


*'H 


;^ 
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ESTABLISH^  ^^^  ^^1 


fe^VVEEKLY 
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Teachings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Plats 


An  Interpretation  of  the  Results  of  the  Coi/fitn/s  Oldest  Experiment 

By  riU)F.  E.  L.  AVORTIIEN,  Cornell  University 


Experimental  Plats  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.    The  Oldest  in  America 


A  recent  interpretation  of 
the  results  of  the  Old  Penn- 
sylvania Plat  Experiment  ha.s 
been  published  in  one  of  our 
eastern  farm  Journals  in  sup- 
port of  what  Is  claimed  to  be 
a  new  fertilizer  theory.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  in 
many  cases  at  variance  with 
those  drawn  by  the  able  and 
conscientious  men  who  have 
devoted  years  to  the  careful 
conduct  of  this  most  valuable 
_^  piece  of  work,  and  the  article 

%  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ques- 

tion  their  sound  judgment  in 
interpreting     the     results     of 
their       own       investigations. 
While  many  farmers  in  Ftenn- 
sylvania  and  adjoining  states 
are      personally      acquainted 
with      this     experiment     and 
know    the    practical    applica- 
tion of  the  results,  there  are 
others  who  are  less  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done.     Certainly,     under    the    circumstances,     a 
conservative  study  of  these  results  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  should  be  of  interest  and  of  value 
to   every   man   producing   corn,   oats,   wheat    and 
(lover  In  the  eastern  states. 

A  Poor  SyBtem  of  Farming  Followed 
Unfortunately,  the  system  of  farming  follow- 
ed on  these  plats  is  not  one  that  could  be  recom- 
mended today.  The  crops  are  all  removed  from 
the  land  and  no  organic  matter  retained  except 
that  In  the  roots  and  stubble  of  the  crops.  It  is 
true  that  manure  has  been  applied  to  four  plats 
in  each  tier,  but  in  no  case  has  fertilizer  of  any 
Itind  been  used  with  the  manure.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  lime  has  never  been  applied  with  any 
of  the  fertilizer  applications.  The  treatments  have 
in  no  case  materially  increased  yields,  and  gen- 
erally the  yields  have  gone  down.  Even  the 
larger  yields  are  below  those  necessary  for  really 
profitable  crop  production.  We  might  say  that 
the  experiment  furnishes  information  relative  to    even  when  accompanied  by  lime 


In  three  instances  manure 
has  been  applied  alone,  and 
in  one  along  with  burned 
lime,  but  in  no  case  has  Us 
use  been  accompanied  by  any 
kind  of  a  fertilizer.  The 
original  idea  w;is  to  compare 
the  value  of  manure  with  that 
of  a  mixed  fertilizer  rather 
than  to  determine  the  proper 
combination  of  commercial 
plant-food  with  manure. 

Manure  has  compared  fa- 
vorably with  fertilizers  but 
the  rate  of  application  hns  in 
all  cases  been  heavier  than 
could  have  been  made  in 
practice  unless  feed  had  been 
purchased  to  supplement  that 
produced  on  the  farm.  The 
purchase  of  feed — particular- 
ly  roughage  -^  and  bedding 
would  make  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  at  least  the  small- 
langed  from  300  to  600  percent  on  the  Invest-  est  rale  of  application— six  tons  every  other  year, 
ment      The  results  are  conclusive  in  showing  that  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  greater  re- 

we  cannot  hope  for  maximum  returns  unless  turns  per  ton  of  manure  have  resulted  from  the 
phosphorus  is  applied  as  a  regular  system  of  soil  lightest  rate  of  application.  This  is  in  accord 
treatment  Even  at  the  present  high  price  of  with  the  principle  which  holds  for  all  fertilizing 
acid    phosphate   and    rock    phosphate,      their   use    materials.     However,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 


that  a  heavier  rate  should  not  be  used  when  the 
manure  is  available. 

The  results  show  that  at  normal  prices  of 
crops  the  farm  manure,  based  on  crop  increases 
secured,  would  be  worth  from  about  $2.29  to  $3.29 
per  ton,  depending  on  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
applied.  At  present  prices  of  produce,  it  should  be 


the  value  of  lime,  fertilizer  and  manure,  used  sep 
arately,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  farming 
condemned  because  inadequate  for  profitable  soil 
utilization. 

Phosphorus  the  Controlling  Factor 
It  has  been  conclusively  shown  as  explained 
by  Gardner  and  Noll  In  Bulletin  146  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  that  phosphorus  or  phosphoric 
acid  has  been  the  controlling  plant-food.  Not  on 
account  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil, 
as  intimated  in  the  "New  Fertilizer  Theory"  ar- 
ticle, but  simply  because  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  Increase  In  yield  from  an  application 
of  any  other  fertilizing  material  nor  from  lime. 


cannot  be  discontinued  or  even  materially  reduced 
without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  net  profit. 

Commercial  Nitrogen  Not  Profitable 
Even  tho  the  system  of  farming  has  been  a 
nitrogen  exhausting  one  in  that  all  organic  mat- 
ter    has    been     removed,     commercial     nitrogen     -.-. . 

whether  applied  as  dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda  or  worth  about  double  these  amounts— npproximate- 
sulfate  of  ammonia,  has  not  been  profitable.  In  ly  $4  to  $6  a  ton.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
this  connection,  it  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  on  the  manured  plats  clover  is  still  being 
that  the  soil  has  become  very  acid  where  sulfate  grown  very  successfully  where  no  lime  has  been 
of  ammonia  has  been  applied,  and  moderately  so  added.  Either  with  or  without  lime,  farm  manur- 
where  dried  blood  has  been  used.  The  proper  ing  is  a  great  help  in  getting  a  good  seedlnr  ol 
use  of  lime  with  these  nitrogenous  materials  clover,  particularly  on  poor  land.  Sull.  where 
would  have  helped  them,  tho  we  have  no  grounds  burned  lime  has  be,  n  used  with  manure,  better 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  returned  a  profit    returns  have  resulted  not  only  with  clover  but  aU 

In  case  of  nl-  r.-ops  in  rotation.  While  manure  may  replace 
lime  to  some  extent  for  clover,  best  results  caanot 
be  expected  until  lime  is  supplied  In  addition  to 
manure. 


Burned  Lime  and  Ground  Limestone 
Unfortunately,  lime  has  not   been  used  with 
fertilizers.  In  one  instance  burned  lime  has  been 
applied  in  addition  to  farm  manure.     The  rate  of 


trate  of  soda,  which  has  not  Increased  acidity, 
better  financial  returns  have  resulted,  and  even 
a  small  profit  secured  from  the  wheat  and  hay 
crops  where  the  lighter  rate  of  application  (150 
lbs.)  to  the  acre  every  other  year  was  made.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  in  heavier  applications  has  been  used 
at  a  loss  In  all  cases. 

If  the  crops  produced  were  fed  on  the  farm    -^^ ... 

and  the  resulting  manure  conserved  and  applied  application  has  been  too  heavy  to  be  practical  and 
"to  the  soil  more  actual  nitrogen  would  have  been  even  tho  .somewhat  beneficial,  never  did  a  profit 
furnished  'than  by  the  150  pound  application  of  result  from  its  use.  The  results  show  concluslTe- 
nitrate  of  soda  The  most  valuable  conclusion  ly  that  neither  ground  lime  stone  nor  burned  Mmo 
in  respect  to  the  nitrogen  problem  is  that  yields  when  used  alone,  will  materially  le.^s.n  the  rat. 
have  been  nearly  as  high  on  the  average,  and  far  of  depletion  of  a  soil.  Even  when  burned  llnu 
Of  any  other  fertilizing  material  nor  from  lime^    more  -«-- -e.  P^.^Ph^  and  poUsh    ^^J;;^  Z^:^^^:^:  -:T;rZ:^J:::. 

That  is,  it  has  been  found  that  an  application  of    have  been  applied  w.thou     r^^^^ogen^  ,uVt   would    The  negative  results  secured  by  the  improper  use 
Phosphorus  is  absolutely  necessary  before  other    ^^;^^^:^Z^:::o^::^rZZ  ::Z    L^lire'crdr Interpreted  a';  emphasizing  tbe 
^^"Vr^h^J^rXrused  alone  or  in  com-    ^J;  mr:;e,  green  manure  crops   or  crop  ^i^    .a.  that  profit  from  lim.  comes  ^^^^^^ 
bination  with  other  plant-foods,  has  always  given    dues,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  profitable    used   P^°P^^    ;  ^•'; 
a   good  profit.   At   normal    prices,    the  profit   has    use  of  commercial  nitrogen.  P»" 


-(i46 


Potash 


The  application  of  muriate  of  potash,  In  addi- 
tion to  phosphoric  acid  or  both  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  in  the  potash  robbing  system  of  farm- 
ing, has  been  beneficial  and  even  profitable.     By 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

turns  would  be  secured  by  investing  his  potash 
money  in  additional  phosphoric  acid." 


December  27,  1919. 

it  be  a  large  estate  or  a  small  plot  of  ground,  a 
distinctive,  original  name  individualizes  the  farm- 
er and  his  products.  Tho  farm  name  individualiz- 
es him  far  more  with  his  customers  than  his  own 


The  New  Pennsylvania  Experiment 

Appreciating  the  limitations  of  the  old  Fer-  name    which    may    be   as    common    as    Brown    or 

tilizer    Experiment    at    the     Pennsylvania     State  Smith,    or    so    uncommon    that    It    is    not    easily 

no  possible  comparison  can  it  be  shown  that  pot-    College,  those  now  responsible  for  furnishing  the  remembered.      Name   the   farm,      produce   special 

ash,  even  under  these  most  favorable  conditions    delinite  Information  needed  for  the  practical  fer-  products   of   good   quality,   brand   them    with   the 

has  been  used  with  any  where  near  the  profit  se-    tilization  of  Pennsylvania  soils,  have  established  farm  name  and  they  will  advertise  their  producer 

cured  from  the  phosphoric  acid.     There  has  been    a  new  plat  experiment  even  more  extensive  than  far  and  near.     Scores  ot  farmers  who  have  gained 

only  one  rate  of  application  of  potash — 100  lbs.    the  old  one.    Tho  plan  differs  from  the  old  one  in  fame  and  fortune  In  ri'cent  years  owe  no  small 

of  muriate  every  other  year — and,  tbeietorc,  the    that  various  fertilizer  combinations  are  to  be  used  part  of  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  have 

results  do  not  furnish  Information  as  to  the  most    not  alone  but  in  connection  with  liming  to  con-  realized  tho  importance  of  having  a  specialty  and 

profitable  rate  of  application.                                         trol  acidity  and  the  application  of  farm  manure  stamping  it  with  a  distinctive  name  or  trade  mark 

It  Is  on  these  results  that  at  best  are  Incon-    and  crop  residues  in  amounts  that  could  not  be  wliich  appears  on   their  stationery  and  advertis- 

elusive,  so  far  as  showing  the  value  of  commercial    produced  by  the  crops  grown.     Especial  emphasis  ipng   material   In    the   farm   papers.      They   have 

will   be    placed  on   the    phosphorus   problem   and  capitalized  the  character  of  their  farms  for  great- 

the  different  standard  phosphatic  fertilizers  will  cr  gains  in  the  sale  of  the  products, 

be  compared  in  different  rates  of  application  In  Breeders  of  pure  stock  have  been  especially 

connection   with  a  system  of  farming  which  In-  fortunate  in  attracting  buyers  by  the  simple  ex- 


piitash  In  a  good  system  of  farming  is  concerned, 
that  the  so-called  "New  Fertilizer  Theory"  is  bas- 
ed. On  them  alone  the  claim  is  made  that  under 
all  conditions  potash  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 


2.03   pounds  for  each   pound  of  phosphoric  acid,    eludes  liming  and  manuring  as  regular  systematic    pedlent  of  originating  a  name  or  trade  niark  for 


Any  system  of  fertilization  In  which  this  propoi-- 
tion  between  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  did  not 
exist  would  be  "'scrapped"  as  being  antiquated. 
The  soil  requirement,  we  are  told,  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  v.ith  it.  Whether  fertilizing  grain 
crops  on  the  brown  prairies  ot  the  corn  belt,  which 


practices. 


their  farms  and  the  stock  produced  thereon.  The 

products  are  of  a  superior  quality,  of  course,  and 

Practical  Application  of  the  Plat  Results  are   advertised   extensively   in   the   leading  farm 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  both  by  ex-    papers.     In  the  beginning  several  years  may  have 

perlmentation   and    by     practical    experience    of    elapsed  before  tho  publicity  resulted  In  much  prof- 

farmers,  that  little  will  be  gained  by  depending    It,  but  year  by  year  the  trade  name  Increased  In 

are  still  capable  of  growing  a  hundred  bushel  solely  on  fertilizers  In  soil  utilization  and  Im-  value  until  today  it  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
yield  of  corn  and  oats  and  50  bushels  of  wheat  provement.  It  has,  of  course,  become  just  as  to  some  of  the  stock  men.  In  every  state  there 
without  ever  having  received  a  pound  of  commer-  evident  that  the  proper  use  of  commercial  plant-  are  stock  farms  whose  sales  are  attended  by  buy- 
clal    potash,      or 


^j;VV^-^^-  ^^V^£ SOLUTION 


on  some  of  the 
potash  hungry 
soils  of  the  east 
and  south,  this 
same  2.08  to  1 
ratio  must  be 
adhered  to.  Such 
teachings  by  a 
farm  paper  Justi- 
fies a  suspicion 
on  the  part  of 
its  constituents 
as  to  whether 
the  real  object 
is  to  al<l  In  the 
more      profitable 

use  of   fertilizer,  _      ..      „.^.„^^^, 

or     to    ventilate     [J^V^^^^^^P^^! 
ifnsclentlfic 


an 
theory. 

Fortunately, 
few     farmers 
have  such  favor- 
able     conditions 
for    the    use    of 
potash     as     fur- 
nished    by      the 
P  e  n  n  sylvanla 
plats.    The   great 
bulk  of  the  pot- 
ash   Is    returned 
to  the  soil   from 
year    to    year   in 
the  form  of  ma- 
nure,  green   ma- 
nure  crops  and  crop  residues.     In   fact.     If  the 
crop  residues  alone  had  been   returned  in  case  of 
the    Pennsylvania     experiment,    even     tho     both 
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ers  from  every 
section  of  the 
United  States 
and  Canada.  The 
secret  of  the 
success  of  these 
men  is  that  they 
placed  the  busi- 
ness of  farming 
on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of 
other  industries; 
that  is.  they 
built  up  and 
placed  before  the 
public  a  special- 
ized line  of  pro- 
ducts of  superior 
quality  and  la- 
belled them  with 
a  d  I  B  t  i  n  ctive 
name  as  other 
business  firms 
have  been  doing 
for  a  good  many 
years. 

Any  name  is, 
perhaps,  better 
than  no  .lame, 
but  originality 
should  be  the 
keynote.  As  a 
rule,  the  name 
should  be  suited 
to  the  farm;  it 
should,       prefer- 

food  Is  an  absolute  essential  for  the  most  profit-  ably,  describe  in  either  a  specific  or  general  way 
able  returns  where  the  soil  is  being  properly  one  or  more  characteristics  of  the  place.  The  nat- 
cropped,    limed   and    manured.      There    are    many     ural  features  of  farms  and  the  types  of  farming 
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Indicating  the  Sources  of  Plant  Nutrition 


gram  and  hav  were  sold,  one-third  as  much  potash    essentials  for  the  practical  utilization  of  any  soil,    carried  on  by  the  owners  will  suggest  many  names, 
would  have  been  returned  to  the  soil  as  was  ap-     and  little  headway  can  be  made  until  they  have    A  beautitul  view    for  instance,  may  be  made  the 


piled  by  the  muriate.  If  the  crops  other  than 
wheat  had  been  fed  to  live  stock,  or  used  as  bed- 
ding and  the  manure  conserved,  over  one-half 
of  the  potash  application  would  have  been  re- 
turned   in      farm-produced     material.     Certainly. 


basis  for  a  name.  The  names  of  shade  trees,  shrubs, 
Mowers,  fruits,  farm  crops,  wild  game,  rivers, 
brooks  and  lakes  will  usually  suggest  appropriate 
names.  Family  and  historical  names  appeal  to 
many.  In  fact,  the  possibilities  for  choosing  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  farm  or  country  home 
are  inflnite.  If  the  name  originated  is  musical  as 
well  as  appropriate,  the  greater  Its  value  for  ad- 


A  name 
names  are  to 


all  been  given  due  consideration 

The    Pennsylvania    Plat    Results    teach    this 

fact   above  all  otheis:      They  show   that   at  the 

end   of    nearly    a   forty-year    period    crop    yields 

have  In  no  case  been  materially  Increased.  Clover 
anylntelllgent  Interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  alone  once  in  a  four  year  rotation  cannot  main- 
these  results  would  not  lead  to  the  recommend-    tain  the  soil,  and  unless  the  soil  is  treated,     the 

Ing    irrespective  of  the  system  of  farming  prac-    clover  itself  soon  fails.     Ume  alone  is  very  little  .  ,„  ,  k  ^     f»„„ 

ticed    the  universal  application  of  1S31  pounds  of     better  than  nothing;   fertilizer  alone  has  seldom  vertising  purposes.  Alliteration  can  be  used  often- 

mur'ate  or  53''4  pounds  of  kalnlt  for  eveVy  ton  of    maintained,     much     less     increased     production;  times  with  telling  effect;  an  alliterative  name  us- 

^e^d  nhosohate  while   even   farm  manure  has  by  itself  failed   to  ually  looks  well  when  printed  on  a  letter-head  or 

considering      the    conditions    under    which    give    permanent   increases   In   crop   yields  except  painted  on  the  barn  or  bulletin  board 

commercial  potash  has  been  used  in  the  Pennsyl-     where  applied  in  amounts  greater  than  could  have  that  is  new  and   fresh    C  freakish      na: 

vaTla   ex^rrment     it    Is   rather  striking   that    it    been  secured  from  the  farm  produced  crops.  While  be  avoided,  however)  is  more  likely  to  be  remem- 

ha^  not  gTven  be  ter  results.  Certainly,  they  fur-    emphasizing  the  great  need  of  Ume  and  the  value  bered  than  any  of  the  commonplace  names  which 

n'sh  no  conclusive  evidence  contrary  to  the  ex-    of  clover,  manure   and   phosphorus,     the  results  have  been  adopted  by  scores  of  farmers.     A  farm 

i:iZ  :;r  tu:;"  rmers.  name^.  that  with    show  that  first  of  all  for  the  n,ost  effic^t  utillza-  -------  ^r  to  P^e.^y^dve.^ 

anent  as  the 
farm    itself — as   the   farm's  owner,    at   any   rate. 

„„„„  Therefore   it  will   be  well   for  every  farm  owner 

crop,   on   m.->st    soils.      The    experience   of   many  __^ ^ ^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^   permanent 

farmers,  as  well  as  statistics  o    total  *n-ain  pro-  j,        p  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

duction   during  the   war.   upholds  the  sta  ement  IIIC   1  dllU    i^dUIC  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ZtV.lZZl  tra""T"«nerT  firmer  would  Aside  from  the    fact    that    an    appropriate  self   but   for  the   neighborhood   and   the  country 

Sr  in^S'd    and   not   llJurS    by   a   shor  a^^'     „ame  gives  character  and  dignity  and  an  idea  of  at  large,  to  devote  considerable  study  to  the  se- 

pL^h     becau  e  he   tould   find  [hat  greater   re-    permanency  to  the  farm  or  country  home,  whether  lection  or  evolving  of  a  name  which  Is  original 


nfirience  or  our  Deixer  larmers.  namviy,  luai  wmi  .->i.ift"   lu^i  ...w,v  v..  -..  .«.  —  ..... 

r.y8tem  of  farming  which   returns  the  organic  tioo  of  the  soil.  lime,  clover,  fertilizer  and  ma-  ing  value,  must  be  retained  and  use. 

matter   of   the    roughage    produced,      the    potash  nure  must  be  Intelligently  used-not  each  alone.  Period  of  years;   lt^-usM>e  as^  perm, 

problem  is  adequately  solved  for  grain  and  hay  but  all  in  proper  combination. 


December 


i:i. 


yet  appropriate  tor  the  particular  farm  to  which 
the  na/me  Is  to  be  applied. 

The  general  assemblies  of  a  number  of  states 
have  passed  acts  providing  for  the  registration  of 
farm  names.     The  acts  arc  very  similar  in  all  of 


TennsytVania  Farmer 

tins  is  but  A  ieaf  out  of  the  book  of  experience  of 
many  a  "small  farmer"  in  the  United  States — not 
"siiuill"  from  clioice,  but  because  tljat  is  the  sit- 
uation which  seems  to  constitute  his  lot,  exactly 
as  lliere  arc  likewise  ".small"  men  in  every  line  of 


3—647 

biggest  asset  of  this  nation  and  the  one  who  at 
tho  v<;ry  bottom  of  things  has  supplied,  in  local 
community,  in  state  and  in  nation,  the  elements 
most  vital  to  a  great  growing  nation — the  aver- 
age, every-day,  hard-working,  home-owning.  Ooii- 


thesc  states  and  make  provi.sion  for  the  rcgi.stor-    industry— rapidly  growing  fewer,   however,  with    fearing  .sm^ll  farmer  of  America. 


lug  of  farm  names  with  county  recorders,  who 
famish  each  land  owner  a  proper  certifieale.  No 
duplicates  are  alloweil  In  any  one  county  and  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  is  commonly  charged  for  each 
farm  name  registered. — W.  F.  Purdue. 


A  Cemetery — and  a  Sermon 


What  of  the  Small  Farmer? 


Editor's  Note. — The  following  editorial  tak- 
en from  the  National  Grange  Monthly  raises  a 
question  of  such  great  Importance  that  not  only    made  to  answer  it 

farmers,  but  all  people,  .should  give  it  very  careful 

consideration.  It  the  small  farmer  of  America 
disappears,  the  chief  bulwark  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can institutions  will  be  gone.     The  editorial  fol- 

h)ws: 

With  all  the  multiplicity  of  agricultural  pro- 
paganda with   which  the   country  is 
being   flooded;    with   the  tremendous 
machinery    being   eri'cted     to     foster 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  production, 
distribution    and     marketing;      with 
the  spread  of  highly-financed  organi- 
zation, national,  state  and  local,  that 
centers  around  food  production  and 
tends  to  scatter  and   undermine  the 
labors  of  the  genuine  producer;  with 
tlie   rising   costs    of   seed,     fertilizer, 
machinery   and  labor;    with   the   in- 
creasing clamor    for    shorter    hours, 
higher  wages,  more  holidays  and  less 
perspiration;    with    tho    tendency    In 
all    lines  ot   Industry   towards   doing 
things  on  a  big  .scale,  and  with  the 
increasing  tangle  of  ditTHulties   that 
confronts  the  "small   man"  In  every 
line   of   activity  and   that   is   driving 
thousands  of  thein  to  the  wall  every 
year,    in    this   land   of  "equal  oppor- 
tunity"— in    the    midst    of    all    this 
chaotic    environment,     and     getting 
worse  every  month,  qne  cannot  help 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  small 
farmer  of  America — he  who  in  the  past  has  been 
such  a  vital  factor,  not  simply  In  writing  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture,  but  In  making  and  maintain 


each  year  of  the  reign  of  "big"  business 

Wliat  then  of  the  future  of  tho  small  farmer 
nf  America?     Is  tliere  no  outlook  for  him  except 

the   harsh  alternative  of   abandoning  soil   tilling  

altogether  or  dropping  into  the  tenant  class?     It  It  was  a  neat  little  country  cemetery,  much 

is  not  the  puriwse  of  this  article  to  answer  the    like  most  little  country  cemeteries,  yet  there  was 
(luestion,  but  simply  to  raise  it  for  earnest  think-    sonielliing  queer  about  it.     There  was  the  arched 
ing.  because  it  is  the  most  serious  inquiry  that  in    gateway  and  the  customary  weeping  willows   by* 
this  precarious  year  of  1919  can  he  made  along    it.     The  clipped   hedge   was  like  most  cemetery 
agricultural  lines;  yet  it  is  a  question  that  is  sel-    hedges.     The  tombstones  were  about  the  average 

run  of  tombstones.  But,  withal,  there  was  some- 
thing <iueer — even  shocking.  Then  you  discovered 
^^hat  it  was.  These  were  truthful  tomb.stones. 
Consoling  platitudes — "Too  pure  for  earth."  and 
that  like — found  no  place.  Instead,  there  were 
such    epitaphs    as    these:      "Mother — walked    to 


ing  the  vigor  and  the  stability  of  every  rural  com-    everywhere  else,  to  apply  to  this  small  farmer  and 


munity  In  the  land.  In  other  words,  can  the  or- 
dinary small,  every-day  working  farmer,  in  an 
average  rural  environment,  with  limited  equip- 
ment and  restricted  opportunities,  survive  the 
present  day  tendencies  in  agriculture? 

In  these  days  of  "modern  efficiency"  this  or- 
dinary small   farmer  finds  himself  up  against  all 


dom  asked  and  apparently  no  attempt  is  being 
In  short  it  Is  positively  true 
that  practically  all  the  energies  exerted  today  In 
the  directions  of  agricultural  betterment — those 
that  are  sensible  as  well  as  those  that  are  sense- 
loss — are  dealing    with  .agriculture   on    a  bigger 

scale  than  that  of  the  average,  everyday  farmer —    death  in  her  kitchen;"  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
tho    man    who   is   doing   most   of   his   own    work,    Jane — she      scrubbed      herself     into     eternity;" 

"Grandma — washed  herself  away;" 
'Susie — swept  out  of  life  with  too 
heavy  a  broonu" 

The  people  who  saw  that  ceme- 
tery— and  there  were  thousands  of 
them — may  \\dK^  been  shocked  for 
the  Instant,  but  they  came  away 
with  the  thought  that  one  might  he 
better  for  seeing  such  a  cemetery. 
For,  you  see,  it  was  a  miniature 
cemetery,  three  feet  square,  and  it 
was  part  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Mon- 
tana State  Fair.  Such  levity  with 
the  most  solemn  thing  that  mankind 
knows  could  not  be  Justified  merely 
on  the  theory  that  the  things  said 
were  true — but  those  who  saw  it 
came  away  with  the  belief  that  it 
was  Justified  by  way  of  keeping  Just 
those  things  from  being  true.  And 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit, 
placed  there  by  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Montana.  It 
•was  meant  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
home  conveniences,  for  lack  of  which  many  a  . 
farm  woman  has  gone  to  her  grave  before  her 
time. 

There  were  other  exhibits  designed  to  drive 
home    the   same    hard    truth.    One    was   a    model  . 
showing  a  bleak  farmhouse  on  a  bare  hill.     At 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  ran   a  little  stream,   and 
by  the  stream  were  barns  and  cattle.     Struggling 
up    the   hill   toward    the    house    with    two   heavy 
palls  of  water  was  a  bent  old  woman.     And  the 
legend    was:       "Convenient    for    the    cattle — but 
not  mother."     Then  there  was  a  farmhou.se  with 
water  supply  as  It  shmld  be,  the  woman  In 
the  yp.rd  sprinkling  her  flower  beds  with  a  hose. 
And  the  inscription  read:     "Convenient  for  moth- 
er— and  the  cattle,   too."     Another  model  show- 
ed  a  kitchen   as  It  should    be,   and   another,     a 
kitchen   as  It  should   not   be.      And 
there  was  the  legend:     "A  long-dis- 
tance kitchen  shortens  life." 


Oats  Drilled  in  Rows  2  Feet  Apart,    Grew  a  Good  Crop  Where  Oats  is  not 

Generally  a  Success 

whose  wife  and  children  are  giving  him  noble 
ii:sistance  anl  the  whole  family  putting  up  a  fight 
for  existence  that  ought  to  class  them  as  heroes. 
Yet  the  effort  Is  made,  in  oftlcial  circles  and  about 


to  his  limited  activities  the  same  big  perspective 
tliat  has  been  built  up  around  the  more  exten- 
sive farm  activities;  and  It  simply  won't  work. 

This  article,  then,  Is  Just  an  earnest  appeal 
for  the  small,  every-day  farmer.  In  every  state  in 
this  Union,  who  reads  daily  of  the  "big  facts  of 


agriculture,"  who  helps  thru  his  ever-growing  tax 
sorts  ot  new  obstacles,  that  he  never  knew  before  bill  to  pay  for  the  mighty  farm  propaganda  that  the 
—  Labot  conditions  are  as  Intolerable  as  prices  for  envelopes  the  land  and  which  perhaps  benefits 
needed  farm  supplies  are  prohibitive;  when  he  somebody,  even  If  only  the  high-salaried  "ex- 
gets  a  good  man  hired  for  the  season,  aloig  comes  ports"  who  feed  upon  it— and  then  this  small, 
bis  next-neighbor  city  farmer,  with  his  "play  every-day  farmer  faces  his  own  meager  home  con- 
farm"  who  offers  the  laborer  more 
money  and  shorter  hours — and  gets 
the  man;  one  expert  comes  along 
urging  "farming  <m  a  bigger  scale" 
in  order  to  be  profitable,  while  the 
rext  one  advises  "curtail  production 
an<l  keep  up  the  price;"  when  this 
farmer  is  struggling  to  do  the  work 
of  three  men  In  the  field  every  day. 
ho  Is  assured  that  "lack  of  system" 
is  wrecking  the  average  farnuT  and 
that  he  ought  to  install  a  complete 
outfit  of  hooks,  a  time  card  system, 
etc.,  to  be  able  Instantly  to  answer 
every  question  about  food  production 
costs;  from  another  source  he  is  as- 
sured that  the  only  way  he  can  make 
any  money  is  to  buy  in  a  wholesale 
way  and  pay  cash,  tho  he  very  well 
remembers  that  his  last  year's  taxes 
are  not  yet  paid;  a  benevolently  in- 
clined government  opens  the  way  tor 
the  easy  borrowing  ot  money  to  buy 
material,  hut  when  ho  comes  to  pay 
it.  with  interest,  he  finds  it  must  bo 

done  in  tho  same  old   way,  by  his  own  personal    ditlons  on  a  real  farm,  usually  a  little  one  and 
efforts;    he    is    advised    that   only    thoroughbred    probably  a  stony  one,  and  he  wonders  where  he 


OLDEST  FEP.TILIZER  PLOTS 


Soybeans  Two-thirds  Grown,  on  Far  m  of    C.  W.  Gardner,   New   Jersey. 

Rows  2  Feet  Apart 


slock  will  pay  and  that  ho  ought  to  have  a  farm  fits  in  to  It  all.     And  unless  somebody  else,     and 

tractor     a    windmill   and    a   gasoline  engine,   yet  a  lot  of  somebodys  else,  begin  to  think  pretty  soon 

when  he  takes  his  modest  little  load  of  produce  to  and  pretty  seriously  about  this  same  question,  the     forms  of   nitrogen    and 

market   he   finds  "there  is  a  surplus  today"  and  United  States  is  coming  bye  and  bye  to  a  reallza-    Often   the  effects  dunng  the  first   few   years  are 

the  stuff  goe.s  at  less  than  it  cost  to  raise  it.     All  fion  that  she  has  lost  the  man  who  has  been  the    different  from  the  effects  for  15  or   -0  years. 


The  oldest  fertilizer  experiments 
In  the  United  States  are  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  They  have 
Leon  run  for  thirty-eight  years,  hav- 
ing been  started  in  1S81  by  W.  H. 
Jordan,  and  are  second  In  age  only 
to  the  famous  Rothamstead  tests  In 
England.  Four  tiers  of  36  plots  each 
are  used  In  a  four-year  rotation  of 
corn.  oats,  wheat,  and  mixed  clover 
and  timothy.  Thus  on  the  four  tiers 
are  grown  each  year  all  four  crops 
for  every  treatment.  Each  plot  con- 
tains an  eiglith  ot  an  acre.  Every 
rotation  of  tour  plots  has  been  given 
the  same  individual  treatment  for 
the  last  38  years  to  obtain  facts,  not 
only  on  the  value  of  certain  fertiliz- 
ers on  certain  crops,  but  to  find  out 
the  permanent  effects  ot  a  long-continued  appli- 
cation of  various  fonns  of  plant  food.  The  re- 
sults of  no  fertilizer  Is  compared  with  complete 
fertilizers.     Incomplete    fertilizers    and    different 

lime  in  crop  production. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Decembt.. 


The  railwnyt  of  the 
United  Statei  mre 
more  than  one  third, 
Bcarly  one  hmlf,  of  all 
the  r.iilways  of  the 
world.  They  carry* 
yearly  tratnr  fomiirh 
frenlcr  than  that  of 
any  other  coantry 
that  there  ii  really  no 
hoaia  for  cofnparitnn. 
Indeed,  the  Irafllror 
any  two  natinna  m:iy 
beeomhinrdand  (till 
it  «l«ni  not  approai'h 
the  eommerce  of 
Aaerica  home  upon 
Aaerion  ntilwayt. 
■Vnitf*  8t<fU% 
■tor  CvmaMiu. 


ASK  any  doughboy  who  was  "over 
^  there"  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
A njericaii  railroads  arc  the  best  in  the 
world. 

He  saw  the  foreign  roads  —  in 
England  and  France,  the  best  in 
Euro|)e— and  in  other  Continents' 
countries  —  and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States 
is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved 
high  standards  of  public  service  by 
far-sighted  and  courageous  inve!>tinent 
of  capital,  imd  by  the  constant  striv- 
ing of  managers  and  »iien  for  rewards 
for  work  well  done. 

We  have  the  lx^st  railroads  in  the 
world — we  must  continue  to  have 
the  l)est. 

But  they  must  grow. 

To  tlie  $'20,000,000,000  now  invrstcd  in  our 
nilr<Md:>,  tl'rre  will  have  to  be  uddfil  in  tlie 
ncKt  iVw  >ear:i,  to  keep  pace  willi  the  Naliun's 
business,  billions  more  for  additional  tracks, 
•Utions  and  temninals,  cars  and  t-njrinrs, 
electric  power  houses  and  trains,  uuloniatic 
■iirnals,  safety  devices,  the  eliniiiintioii  of 
p«de  crossings  —  and  for  reconsJriiction  and 
enKineerinft  economies  that  will  reduce  the 
co^t  of  traiisportntion. 

To  attract  to  the  railroads  in  the  future 
the  investtueiit  fyiids  of  many  thrifty  citixrns, 
the  directing  genius  of  the  most  ra|mble 
buil'lrrs  and  maiiager^,  and  the  skill  and 
loyalty  of  the  l>est  workmen — in  rom|)elition 
with  other  industries  bidding  for  <apital, 
mnn.ijTfrs  and  men — the  railronil  industry 
must  hold  out  fiiir  rewards  to  capital,  to 
managers  and  to  the-  men, 

Atnerican  railroads  will  continue  to  set 
world  Ktnndards  and  adequately  serve  the 
Natiiin  s  needs  if  they  continue  to  l>e  built 
and  oper;4ted  on  the  American  principle  of 
rewards  fur  work  well  done. 


9?u<y  odi'eftiAenunl  iA  published  by  ihe 
x5/bAociuiiofi  ofSlaUuHUf  %x€cum^eA, 


Tho$t  iteiiring  I'n/ormaliun  eo«cern(i>9  tht  rnitroad 
litunlion  m/iy  ohlnin  litrmturt  hy  'rritinf  lo  T*»  Auo- 
Ciatton  ••/  Railway  Executivet,  <1  Broadteay,  New  York 


DON»T   BUY  A   FARM 

uniil  imi  iiwfieii  11,1,  (,  ii.ie  T  ■  :i.  r.'-  I)ei»it  1  nul' 
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a<Tr>  liml>fr  jtV"'  Catjlxj  drMtiti.iiL  llu'i  »i»l 
ntaeni  iii  tour  ciuhiip*  MirtDundin.;  Phila.  .".Oi)  of- 
Ir^iUii  Writ*  t.U»  m.VVK  T  IlKKSE.  6  East 
AlUV   .STUKKT     NOItlllSTOWX.    V.\. 


Outlook  for  American  Dairy  Farmer 

Address  of  Secretary  of    Agriculture  Rasmussen  Before 
the  Tri-State  Association  Meeting 

(Coiiliiuiiil   From  i^;i~i    Wi-ek.  I 


The  Attitude  of  the  People  on  the 
Price  of  Milk 


Siiu'o 
food    lor 


milk     is     an    iniiispensabl" 
the    proper      physical      and 


(ii.-nil)iilors  which  <loarly  jubtitied 
lilt'  increase.  There  have  been  no 
strikes  by  the  f.iniiers  nor  boycott 
by  tln!  consiinuMs.  There  has  been 
no  calling  of  names  in  public. 
or;;ani2atious  have  been  free 
radicals.      The      deliberations 


mental  development  of  children,  the  been  temperate,  each  side 
price  of  milk  is  necessarily  of  great 
public  concern.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
elliciency  in  the  produtlion  and  dis- 
tribution of  milk.  Neither  farmer 
nor  distributor  is  juslilied  in  dealing 


The 

from 
have 

only 
searching  for  the  economic  facts. 
The  newspapers  of  I'hiladelpbi.i  have 
not  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  tlie 
milk  (lueslioii  but  have  treated  it  in 
a  fair,  impartial  way,  and  by  so  do- 
ing   have    rendered    a    great       public 


in  this  product  to  take  more  than  a    sorvice.      The  result  is  that  there  is 


normal  profit.  On  the  other  hand 
the  profit  must  be  great  enough  to 
give  to  capital  inl<-rest  on  the  invest- 
iiieiit.  and  to  the  laborers,  whether 
farmers  or  distributors,  a  living 
wage. 

To  say  that  milk  must  not  a<lvan<  e 
in  price  because  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  growth  and  development  of 
children.  Is  an  unsound  and  lanwui- 
table  altitude.  Tlie  pri<  e  of  milk 
must  advance  with  thi'  increased  cost 
of  labor,  freight  rates,  wages,  ma- 
terial   and    coal.      To    arouse    public 


a  normal,  healthy  state  of  mind  on 
tin-  question  of  the  price  of  milk 
both  by  the  fanners,  the  distributors 
and   the  consumers. 

What  it  means  to  the  state  and  to 
I  ho  welfare  of  the  people  to  have  an 
unbiaseil,  economic  view  on  the  milk 
(uii'Stion  can  only  be  fully  iiiKb-rstood 
and  appreciated  when  we  know  that 
out  of  219,000  farms  In  Pi-nnsyl- 
vania  aRproxunately  190.000  have 
dairy  cattle  and  that  milk  is  an  in- 
dispensable food  for  the  proper  phy- 
sical and  mental  development  of  all 


opposition  against  an  in<rease  in  the    the  people  of  the  state. 


price  of  milk  when  such  price  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  production 
Is  a  public  calamity.  Individuals, 
who  for  political  reasons  or  from 
enmity  play  on  the  sentiment  of  the 
consuming  public  In  this  regard,  de- 
i  serve   the   comlemnation   of   the   pub- 

;  „.., 

The   leports   in   the   New   York   pa- 
pers of  the  conference  on  the  price    the  reduction  of  dairy  cattle  in   Eu- 


In  passing  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  consunver  In  Philadel- 
phia is  less  than  the  price  in  any 
other  city  oi  its  size  in  the-country. 

Dairy  Farmer's  Problem 
From    the    general     survey    of    the 
dairv    situation    it    is    apparent    that 


of  milk,  held  last  week,  contain  the 
stutemeiit  that  milk  could  be  sold  ai 
a  profit  from  stores  In  New  York  at 
10  «'ents  per  quart.  Such  a  stat<- 
nient  is  incorrect  and  abstird.  yet 
why  should  not  the  pnblic,  unfa- 
miliar wilh  Ihe  dairy  industry,  be- 
lieve it.  rnquestlonably  they  do. 
and  lluis  fhe  mi'id  of  the  consumer 
is  poisoned  against  tlif  entire  milk 
Industry  to  the  detriment  of  all  con- 
cerned. There  never  was  a  time 
when  It  was  more  important  to  deal 
with  facts  only  In  discussing  the 
question  of  present  prices.  Untold 
harm  can  be  done  by  continually 
arousing  iiubllc  sentimenf  on  this 
subject.      I   am   not  only   against   all 


roite  is  not  great  enough  to  stimu- 
late extensive  imports  of  rattle  from 
this  country,  neither  can  it  be  ex- 
jiecied  that  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  export  dairy  products  to  Eu- 
rope in  as  great  amounts  as  during 
the  war,  especially  if  the  imports  of 
grain  products  Into  Europe  is  resum- 
ed at  api)roxlniately  the  same  rate  as 
before  the  war.  Kurope  In  a  few- 
years  will  likely  be  able  to  product- 
all  the  dairy  products  the  people  can 
purchase. 

Whatever  the  condition  is  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  fundamental 
l)roblems  which  need  the  immediate 
attention   of  all   dairy    farmers    anil 


profiteers,  but  equally  against   those  nianufactureis.       Foremost        among 

who.  by  false  statements  either  from  which  are:      First,  increased  produc- 

ignorance  or  purpose,  add  to  the  pre-  lion  per  cow  :   second,  decreased  cost 

gent  public  unrest  and   make  the  re  of  production: 


adjustment  of  business  and  Industry 
more  difficult. 

An  organization  of  women  In  New 
York  purposes  to  eliminate  milk 
from  their  purchases  three  days  a 
week.  If  such  a  threat  were  carried 
out  by  all  the  women  of  New  York 
City  even  for  a  week,  as  a  result  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  milk  would  be 
wasted  and  both  farmers  and  dis- 
tributors would  sustain  great  finan- 
cial losses.  If  the  dairy  business  is 
to  be  self-sustaining,  such  losses  and 
waste  will  eventually  be  paid  by  the 
consuming  public.     It  is  an  extreme- 


third,  effective  sell- 
ing organization:  fourth.  Increased 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts; fifth,  a  close  study  of  the 
world  markets  for  dairy  products  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 
Increased  production  per  cow  must 
come  thru  organized  efforts  of  the 
farmers.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a 
rapid  increase  per  cow  In  a  com- 
munity where  small  herds  prevail, 
except  thru  co-operative  bull  asso- 
ciations and  ihrii  cow  test  associa 
tions.  A  rapid  iini)rovement  in  the 
dairy  cattle  is  fundamental  to  keep 
the   dairy  imlustry    on    a    profitable 


FAKMS  AND  HOMES  ,V;?,r  ""»JXL',5 

prion— (WiUI  rlimil*— pmdiirti™  Unda.  For  In- 
firra.t!<m  write  STATE  r.OARO  OF  .^C.UICri.TfKE. 
IKtV'KU.   DEL. 


Distant  Owner  Sacrifices 
210-Acre  Farm,  $1200 

«;.t  away  from  ■■■trike"  •tnii-ihfrc  lo  vour  nt>ii 
f«mi  borne.  In  fimom  ppimsAh«iiia'  iiirlniltural 
.•..llllt^.  (viivenlmt  «oo<l  R  It.  towa  TM  «orc«  ma- 
I'tilncwnrkMl  tillu^.  tMilaiK-c  spriiiir-waiirtd  iiartmr. 
woiMllaud.  fnilt.  7-roora  Imiw.  barn,  poultry,  lioi: 
lioiiso  *<•.  Il-'f"!  Ii>  qHlrk  tmyer.  part  ca»n.  Or 
talU    Dase    4.'i    Siroufs    Cataloi;     JMrm    IJaniain"    J 

142L'    B    E.    IJiiid   Tiilo    Bldt..    PhiladeliJiii. 


1>-,__«„I„«_:«  FARMS  Crawford  end  Erl« 
rennSjrlVania  l-oimtirv  KInra  lanil  in  th« 
nmiitrr  for  dairr  and  ho*  raninB.  « nd  mark»H  and 
roe.  aekoola  Land  $20  t"  IIOO  pfr  *rn.  Rrnd  for  li«i 
I'oaDMilttilleRF.  AFarm    Aumfs.    f.-nnfauOllle,    I'a 
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i'»c  »—  T>«..«  f'-r  aal*  One  of  th»  »K>«t 
1<0  Acre  Xarm  ^r.,in  and  stixk  t^rum  in  UrI. 
'-  mile  fmm  tynii.  'j  iuMp  from  t..»n  «'!">..•]:  " 
ym(y  larne  hou--  and  i-l-niv  <.t  i.ut  iHiliilinnii. 
I'rK*-    tlS.Oiirt       Ka->     Ktinv       W..nt    t.i    si-ll    ntiore 

^'rAi?Kii"*iioGr.s  Jk  son.      niEswot.n.  na. 
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ly  bad  policv  today  to  deal  with  the  basis.      It  is  not  more  cows  that  are 

necessities   of  life   in   such   an    arbi  needed    in    this   country    at    present, 

trary  manner.  '>"*  more  milk  per  cow. 

There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  Increased  production  per  cow 
the  wav  in  which  the  milk  question  means  less  cost  per  quart  of  milk 
has  been  handled  in  New  York  and  produced.  To  further  decrease  the 
Philadelphia.  In  Philadelphia  the  cost  of  production,  the  dairy  farmer 
fanner,  thru  the  Inter-State  Milk  must  make  a  close  study  of  the  fun- 
Producers'  Association,  the  consum-  damental  principles  underlying  the 
ers,  thru  their  organization,  and  the  production   of    milk.      The   feed    cost 


milk  distributors  have  studied  each 
other'.<i  problems.  When  the  price  of 
milk  has  been  advanced,  evidence  has 
'been  produced  both  by  farmers  and 


of  the  production  of  milk  in  many  in- 
stances can  be  reduced  by  a  more 
careful  selection  of  feed  and  by  Im- 
proved methods  In  purchasing,     also 
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by  a  careful  study  of  crops  grown  on 
the  farms. 

Recent  history  of  market  milk  In- 
dustry proves  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
farmers  to  have  a  selling  organiza- 
tion. If  such  an  organization  Is  es- 
tablished and  operated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  price  of 
milk  It  win  sooner  or  later  prove  a 
failure.  If  In  addition,  the  organiz- 
ed effort  is  used  to  Improve  the  milk 
supply,  to  educate  the  producers  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
and  to  educate  the  consumers  to  the 
food  value  of  milk,  the  organization 
will  render  a  permanent  benefit  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  consumption  of  milk  In   this 
country  is  estimated   at   1   pint  per 
capita  per  day.     It  Is  not  the  price 
of  milk  which  is  the  main  cause  of 
this  low  consumption  per  capita,   It 
is   because   the   average      person      is 
Ignorant  of  the  health  and  strength 
giving  qualities  of  milk.     Thousands 
of   dollars  are  spent   daily    in    this 
country  for  soft  drinks,  candles  and 
movies   and    other    less    essential    or 
unnecessarles   by    people    who    need 
the    vitamins    and    proteins    of     the 
milk  for  the  sake  of  their  own  health. 
A     campaign    of    advertising     the 
food  value  of  milk  on  a  large  scale 
Is  essential,  not  only  to  relieve  the 
Industry  from  a  surplus  In  case  of  a 
too  sudden  reduction  in  the  exports, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  bringing  for- 
cibly to  the  attention  of  ;he  public 
milk  as  an  Indlppensable  food. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  this  ad- 
dress, the  statement  was  made  that 
there   would    be   a   greater   inter-de- 
pendence   of     all     countries     of  the 
world.     The  standard  of  living  thru- 
out  the  world  will  tend  to  be  more 
uniform.    It  «s  highly  Important  that 
the   people  of    Europe    regajn    their 
purchasing     oower,     /or  It  does  not 
Feem  possible  to  have   prosperity   in 
Industry  and  agriculture  and  extra- 
vagance    in    living     in    the     United 
States  and  to  have  dep'ession     and 
starvation     thruout      Europe.      Last 
ytar  the  Un't-jd  States  exported  ap- 
proximately    two      billion      dollars 
worth  of   ag.-lcultural    products.      If 
agriculture  and  Industry  are  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper  In  the  United  States, 
we  must  continue  to  trade  with  the 
rest   of  thp  world.     W*  must  trade 
w.th  people  ano  countries  not  dying 
from  starvation,  but  with  people  ac- 
tive In  their  own  indu.nrles  and  with 
purchasing     power  gained  not     from 
loans  from  olbei  count.-les  but  earn- 
ed thru  their  <wn  production. 


CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Winter  MoicFroduction 

Never  before  have  dairymen  been  as  particular  about 
the  money-value  of  the  feed  they  buy.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  most  successful  dairymen  are  buying  and  feeding 

Happy  Cow  Feed 

(24  per  cent  protein)     • 


This  famous  dairy  ration  is  the  best 
all-year  feed  for  your  cows.  It  is 
making  new  high  records  in  winter 
milk  production,  and  it  is  making  the 
herd-owners  happy. 

You  will  get  more  value  out  of 
HAPPY  COW  FEED— pound  for 
pound — than  any  other  feed  you  can 
buy.  It  took  us  years  to  perfect  it. 
There  is  no  guesswork  about  it. 

HAPPY  COW  FEED  is  made  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  com  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  vel- 
vet bean  feed,   unhulled 
peanut  oil  feed   and  alfalfa 
'^pl^v,,^^       meal.     It  is  a  complete  ration 
k^  .    K\    propeHy  balanced. 


You  can't  beat  these  ingredients  for 
dairy  feed.  Some  of  them  are  grown 
only  in  the  South.  They  have  been 
the  back-bone  of  Southern  dairying 
for  many  years. 

Memphis  is  one  of  the  largest  feed 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  world, 
and  Happy  feed  is  the  largest  line  of 
feeds  made  in  Memphis.  All  these 
feeds  are  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Put  your  cows  on  HAPPY  COW  FEED 
and  you'll  greatly  increase  your  winter  milk 
production.  There  is  a  good  dealer  near 
you.  If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  us 
for  his  name. 


^ 


Address  Dep't.  149 

Edgar-Morgan  Co.,     Memphis,  Tenn. 


I  saw  In  November  29th.  copy  of 
your  paper  an  inquiry  about  rais- 
ing calves  without  milk.  We  have 
tried  several  methods,  but  find  it  Im- 
possible to  raise  a  good  calf  without 
some  milk   to  start   with. 

We  feed  whole  milk  for  the  first 
two  weeks,  three  quarts  per  calf, 
twice  a  day.  The  third  week  we 
give  it  two  quarts  with  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  calf  food  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  After 
the  calf  is  three  weeks  old  we  use 
two  tables-poons  of  calf  food  In  two 
quarts  of  water  and  one  quart  of 
milk  until  the  calf  Is  two  month's 
old,  when  we  drop  the  milk  and 
continue  the  calf  food  until  ihe  calf 
is  three  or  four  month's  old. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  Is  old  enough 
to  eat  we  feed  clover  hay  and  grain 
composed  of  ground  oats,  oil  meal, 
corn  meal,  and  bran. 

I  am  not  advertising  any  special 
brand  of  calf  food,  but  have  raised 
some  splendid  calves  in  that  way  at 
a  small  cost,  and  have  had  little  or 
no  trouble  with  scours. — J.  H.  B., 
3auquolt.  W.  Y. 


Peerless  Feed  Mill 

Double  crusher 
roll,  machine -cut 
plates.  Grinds  bet- 
ter quality  feed 
with  less  power, 
grinds  green  car 
com,  small  grains  and  alfalfa.  Also 
furnished  with  cast  plates.  Sizes  I A 
to  20  H.  P.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog. 

Peerless  Fodder  Shredder 
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If  you  have  3 
H.  P.  engine  you 
can  run  this  14- 
inch  machine 
successfully.  Will 
pay  for  itself  in 
one  year's  use.  Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops.  Sold  on  thirty  days 
frcetrial.  Write  for  price  and  catalog. 
A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Clipped  Cows  MeanClean  Milk 

Wide  awake  dairy  farmers  assert  that  H'a  nextto  hnposwble  to  obtain 
milk  with  low  bacteria  counts  without  clipping.  They  dip  their  cows  on 
udderaand  flanks  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  wmter  and  early  spring, 

which  makea cleaning  quick  and  easy  andkeeiwdirt  

and  other  filth  out  of  the  milk.    Here's  what  two  ot 

****"  '*''*      JELKE  DAIRY  FARM 

Dundee,  HI..  Not.  7.  Bl».   ^ 
A  >i8««iiw  madune  ia  about  the  most  iiBponuit  thmK  u«ed 

S^;?^  much  le- work.  Vf^<m  ..tyw  i»  ■f«,^Bpp^..>» 
A»  M«ii»o  alfaha  t»  hmr  him,  lac*.  ■■Mr  ■■•  ■•■•■.  aad  it  M 
SlSHilZ^to^  M^tarrBak:  r<o  matter  liow  careful  • 
man  may  be  it  is  Iwund  to  «et  into  the  milk.  Ciippmg  a  cow 
does  not  take  much  longer  than  to  clean  her  well— after  clip- 
Ping thsck«un«i..,^r,«n.U ,0b.  p,^^^,,,^^ 

BROOK  HILL  FARM 

Genesee  Depot,  Wis..  Nov.  6. 1919. 
We  find  cJipptng  our  cows  a  necessity  Iwth  from  the  stand- 

foint  of  taring  labor  and  of  cleanliness.    In  maintaining  a 
igh  standard  of  milk  production  clean  cows  are  necessary 
and  a^v  cliBBad  coars  can  b«  kopt  cloaa.       __..„   _     . 
ana  aaiy  caiwwi  "'"'"HQwyRp  j.  GREENE,  Scc'y. 

The  Sttwart  No.  1  Clipping.  Machine,  here  illustijted  jj 
bert.  RuSl  easily-Iaa-salilelime.  Clips  horwa  and  roulM 
ahto!  YoMdealwh>w'i.oror«lertromusat»12.75.  Send  12 
if  vou  wish  and  piy  balance  on  arrival.  ^^  _»>__ 

Electric  Cli>5ng  Machine,  direct  currert,  ttSc  alUraatiDg 
cvrrenL  180. 

Chic&go  Rexible  Shaft  Company 

PiOtlllBR   ** "*^ *^ Cmtnt  Ava.. Ckkaae 
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tb«  kut  ol  March  S.  1(179. 
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Oar  lob  it  to  scroe  our  rtaJers.      Whentoer  and 
^hereaer  wt  can  help  ymi,  wrHou*.— The  Editor*. 


The  Close  of  the  Year 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

their  tleliciency  i.s  sifted  ilown  it  is  found  to  bo 
largely  because  of:  1. — Insufficient  equipment; 
2. — unprepared  and  inexperienced  teacliers;  3. — 
too  many  grade  for  1  teaclior;  4. — text  liooks  and 
curriculum  not  adapted  to  the  environment  and 
needs  of  the  child;  5. — either  over-crowded  condi- 
tions or  too  few  pupils  to  incite  healthy  rivalry 
and  interest. 

Where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  in- 
telligently carried  out  the  public  opinion  is  almost 
undivided  in  its  favor.  The  opposition  which  ex- 
isted at  first  has  almost  Invariably  died  out  be- 
cause the  results  have  justified  the  move.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  cooperation  which  the 
grange  has  preached  for  years  applies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conducting  educational  work.  In  spite  of 
the  prejudice  which  some  farmers  still  have 
against  education,  time  emphasizes  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  proper  intellectual  training  if  the 
young  men  and  women  are  to  "he  able  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  average 
rural  school  of  today  furnishes  little  bt-yond  a 
meaningless  eighth  grade,  hence  the  country  boy 
and  girl  is  unable  to  enter  any  higher  institution 
of  learning  without  first  spending  three  to  four 
years  at  a  preparatory  school.  With  proper  grad- 
ing of  school  in  the  home  districts -all  this  could 
be  changed,  besides  making  It  possible  to  have 
such  a  school  as  would  provide  a  more  or  less 
finished  education  •within  the  shadow  of  home. 

To  have  such  schools  it  Is  necessary  to  have 
something  along  the  line  ot  the  centralized  plan. 
Perfection  may  not  yet  be  reached  In  their  de- 
velopment, but  the  leaders  of  agricultural  matters 
have  not  discharged  their  duty  when  they  have 
simply  made  a  protest  against  a  proposition  with- 
out suggesting  a  better  one. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  Is  universally  accredited  as 
being  the  proper  time  to  pause  a  moment  and 
find  out  "where  we  are  at."  Individuals  review 
their  actions  of  the  past  months  with  more  or  less 
honesty  and  make  an  effort  to  look  themselves 
nQuarely  In  the  face,  even  tho  they  may  "straight- 
way forget  what  manner  of  men  they  are."  Busl- 
aeas  men,  with  pencil  and  paper,  take  stock  and 
make  an  Inventory  of  their  possessions  to  find 
whether  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  protfiable, 
and  to  learn  something  as  to  the  needs  for  the 
future.  The  New  Year's  season  may  be  likened 
to  a  high  point  In  the  road  of  life  from  which  we 
look  back  and  see  the  path  over  which  we  have 
come;  then  we  set  our  faces  towards  the  future 
and  try  to  see  what  lies  ahead,  buoyed  up  and 
strengthened  by  the  renewed  hope  lor  better 
things  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
But  those  of  steady  purpose  and  high  motives  will 
see  the  road  that  stretches  out  before  them  Is  up 
«rade.  Just  as  It  has  always  been  in  the  past.  It 
!•«  only  the  weak  and  the  careless  who  find  the 
journey  of  life  to  be  down  hill. 

Barring  the  regrettable  loss  of  personal 
friends  and  fellow-workers,  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
rerUws  iU  work  of  the  past  year  with  an  excus- 
able feeling  of  satisfaction,  if  not  pride.  We  feel 
that  we  are  warranted  In  this  because  of  the  loyal 
support  and  cooperation  which  our  readers  have 
so  generously  given  us.  The  kind  words  of  en- 
couragement, suggestion  and  criticism  have  en- 
abled us  to  make  the  steady  improvement  which 
we  continually  endeavor  to  make.  The  rapidly 
Increasing  number  of  readers  is  evidence  that  our 
work  is  appreciated,  and  the  honest  and  success- 
ful efforts  of  our  many  contributors  to  give  the 
best  that  Is  In  them  helps  to  Increase  our  zeal  to 
make  a  paper  that  helps  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily to  better  things  and.  thru  them,  to  aid  the 
cause  ot  humanity. 

But  we  shall  not  rest  on  our  oars.  The  com- 
ing year  will  need  the  best  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  can  give  in  every  field,  and  it  is  our 
purpose  to  Increase  our  efforts  to  make  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  still  more  useful.— even  Indlspen- 
sible.  May  It  be  your  purpose  to  assist.  To  this 
end  and  for  past  favors 

WE  WISH  VOr  A  PROSPEROUS  AND  HAPPY 
NEW  VEAR. 

The  School  Problem 

IT  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  felt 
It  its  dutv  to  disapprove  of  the  centralized  .school 
idea  For  a  generation  there  has  been  Increas- 
ing complaint  that  the  rural  schools  were  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural  children,  and  this 
complaint    IH    well    founded       Wh.-n    the   cause  of 


The  Grange  Meetings 

THOSE  who  have  followed  the  actions  of  the 
National  and  State  Grange  meetings  will  be 
impressed  with  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
discussed  and  atled  upon  the  Important  questions 
of  the  day.  The  Grange  Is  the  most  representa- 
tive, organized  body  of  farmers  in  this  country 
and  it  cann<Tt  truthfully  be  said  that  there  is  no 
way  of  finding  out  the  sentiment  of  farmers  upon 
the  important  questions  of  the  day.  The  discount 
that  many  people  put  upon  its  actions  because, 
as  they  charge.  It  Is  a  secret  body  Is  not  justified, 
I.ecause  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  grange 
are  not  selfish  nor  restricted  to  class  Interests. 
The  grange  has  done  and  is  doing  a  noble  work 
in  its  field.  The  question  which  many  are  ask- 
ing Is,  can  It  handle  all  the  Interests  of  farmers 
in  the  most  efBclent  manner?  There  should  be 
no  Jealousy  or  other  legitimate  and  worth 
while  moveiments,  but  encouragement  should 
be  given  by  this  best  equipped  class  of 
farmers  to  other  agencies  Intended  for  specific 
work.  There  Is  need  as  well  as  room  for  every 
organization  of  farmers  that  has  a  well  defined 
purpose,  but  It  must  be  managed  and  directed 
by  farmers.  They  who  really  want  the  farmer's 
view-point  can  secure  it  by  watching  the  reports 
of  their  meetings.  Their  resolutions  are  sugges- 
tive. 

Ready  for  the  Enumerator? 

«  HE  you  ready  for  the  visit  of  the  census  enum- 
/V  erator  who  will  l)egin  his  work  among  farm- 
t-rs    next    week?      Farmers    should    be   especially 
interested  In  the  taking  of  the  coming  census  and 
willing    to    cooperate    to    the    fullest    in    securing 
an   enumeration   which   will   be  even  more  valu- 
able  than   any    previous   census.      It   is   the   best 
if  not  the  only  available   way  of  arriving  at  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  economics  of  our 
national    agriculture.      The    lesults    will    be    Im- 
p.rsonal.  but  the  total  for  county,  state  and  na- 
tion will  be  most  valuable.     It  is  the  Intention  to 
make  this  census  more  exhaustive  than  any  prev- 
ious one    by  securing   information   on   lines   that 
have  never  before  been  asked  for.     Farmers  need 
have  no  f.-ar  in  giving  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation   to    the   enumerator    on    any    subject,      as 
everything  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence 
and  the  individuality  of  the  particular  farmer  Is 
i.bsolutely  lost  In  the  totals.     Heretofore.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  secure  the  fullest  Information  be- 
rau.se  of   the   unwarranted  suspicion   on   the   part 
of  some  farmers  that  his  ".secrets"  might  become 
known  to  his  neighbors,  or  that  It  might  be  used 
iis  a  mans  of  raising  bis  taxes       Nothing  of  this 
kind  should  be  feared.  0 


December  27,  ISlli.     • 

What  About  the  Railroads? 

I''  HE  close  of  the  year  finds  the  railroad  situa- 
tion still  "up  In  the  air."  A  number  of  bills 
have  been  presented  to  Congress  and  each  finds 
a  host  of  proponents  as  well  as  a  host  of  oppon- 
ents. Aside  from  those  who  may  have  a  selfisli 
interest  one  way  or  the  other,  the  general  public 
expresses  little  opinion  and  has  still  less  under- 
standing as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
The  railroad  system  of  this  country  is  a  tremen- 
dous institution — there  being  invested  in  them 
about  20  billions  of  dollans.  belonging  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  employing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  The  progress  and  pros- 
iwrlty  of  the  nation  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
an  efficient  railroad  system,  and  every  citizen 
should  be  Interested  in  such  government  action 
as  will  provide  for  a  stable  condition  and  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tems. What  shall  the  public  policy  be?  Surely 
not  such  as  will  destroy  the  system  and  discourage 
improvement. 

The  development  ot  the  country  necessitates 
a  continual  expansion  and  extension  of  transpor- 
tation facilities.  This  requires  the  continual  in- 
vestment of  new  capital,  since  no  business  can  ex- 
pand greatly  upon  legitimate  profits  alone.  The 
condition  of  the  railroads  and  the  needs  of  the 
country  are  just  now  calling  for  the  investment 
of  minions  of  dollars  tor  repair,  Improvement  and 
extension,  but  the  millions  are  not  forthcoming. 
Money  is  iK'ing  invested  in  everything  else  than 
railroad  stock.  Why?  Because  other  things  pay 
better.  Railroad  stocks  that  have  for  years  been 
selling  at  or  above  par  have  been  gradually  going 
down  until  in  many  Instances  they  are  lower  than 
they  ever  were.  What  is  the  cause  ot  this?  The 
uncertainty  due  to  the  present  predicament  and 
the  lack  of  a  sane,  constructive  policy  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  public. 

No  cla.ss  of  people  Is  more  interested  In  the 
railroad  system  ot  the  country  than  the  farmers, 
and  there  Is  no  class  among  whom  there  Is  a  more 
(general  hostility  against  railroads.     This  feeling 
was  engendered  by  the  unfair  practices  of  rail- 
roads themselves  In  times  gone  bye.     It  is  but  the 
natural  fruit  ot  the  attitude  of  railway  managers 
towards   the   public   In   Its   relations    with    them 
This  Is  also  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  and  con 
flicting  state  laws  which  made  a  national,  unified 
system  Impossible,  and  was  the  greatest  cause  for 
necessity  ot  government  operation  during  the  war 
But  all  this  is  history.  We  are  starting  anew 
Th<!  problem  before  us  now  Is  the  establishment 
of  laws  and  conditions  which  will  prevent  the  re 
petition  ot  old-time  abuses  and  formulate  a  plan 
which  will  give  us  the  most  efficient  and  econonii 
cal  system  of  transportation  possible  and  at  tht- 
same  time  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion.    There  must   be  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
profit  it  the  needed  capital  Is  to  be  Invested.     To 
get  this,  the  "regulation"  ot  returns  must  not  be 
too  severe  .so   long  as   no  limit  Is  set   upon   the 
profits   made  by  other  lines  ot  business,   or  else 
capital   will  continue   to  shun   railroads  and   we 
shall  soon  have  a  chaotic  condition  resulting  from 
insufficient  transportation.     Agriculture -would  be 
hit  first  and  hardest  by  such  a  calamity  because 
prosperity    is    dependent    upon    transportation   to 
and  from  the  farm. 

Congress  needs  prodding  on  this  question  and 
needs  the  Intelligent  advice  of  Interested  citizens 
It  has  before  It  a  number  ot  bills  but  they  may  be 
reduced  to  four  general  plans:  (a)  Straight-out 
government  ownership  and  operation;  (b)  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  private  operation;  (c» 
Private  ownership  and  government  operation,  and 
(d)  private  ownership  and  operation  under  gov- 
ernment regulation  by  a  non-polltlcal  board.  Since 
farmers  arp  vitally  Interested  they  should  make 
an  unbiased  study  ot  the  question  and  make  their 
wishes  known.  At  present,  there  is  uncertainty 
as  to  farmers'  views,  since  one  "national  body 
declares  that  farmers  favor  government  ownership 
while  another,  the  National  Grange,  says  farm- 
ers are  opposed  to  that  principle.  Personally,  we 
favor  the  fourth  (d>  of  the  plans  given  above 
First,  because  we  think  it  will  give  better  service: 
Second,  because  it  will  encourage  rather  than 
stifle  initiative;  third,  because  it  will  be  more  eco- 
nomical in  operation  and  make  necessary  develop- 
ment sure,  and  fourth,  because  under  this  plan 
railroads  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of  partisan, 
political  bickering.  We  believe  that  the  majorlt> 
of  the  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  experi- 
ment in  governmental  operation. 


^ 
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NEW  YORK  LETTER 

State  Fund  For  Sliic'i)  D. image. — 
The  Onoiidagi  County  Sheep  Breed- 
ers' Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing this  week  indorsed  several  im- 
portant measures  ile^igiied  to  protect 
the  sheep  industry.  They  included 
an  endorsement  of  an  act  to  be  in- 
troduced iu  tlio  new  legi'lature  to 
increase  tlie  minimum  dog  lax  from 
$2  to  $5;  an  approval  o£  the  measure 
to  be  introduced  in  Congress  to  re- 
(luiro  the  labelling  of  all  woolen 
fal)ric.s  with  the  amount  of  pure  ma- 
terial contained  therein;  and  an  en- 
dorsement of  a  movement  to  create 
Hi  state  dog  tax  fund  out  of  which 
shall  be  paid  all  lossea  to  sheep  rais- 
ers cau.sed  by  dogs.  Now  each  coun- 
i.v  has  its  own  fund  and  iu  some 
where  there  arc  many  doKS  tiie  lo.ss- 
i-s  amount  to  such  a  figure  that  the 
county  fund  is  depleted  early  in  the 
vear,  while  in  other  counties  the 
lund  is  unilislributed.  Making  t,ho 
damages  payal)le  from  a  state  fund 
would  insure  the  payment  of  all 
iiisses  If  the  dog  tax  is  high  enough. 
Onondaga  County  tliis  year  register- 
ed 9,394  dogs,  whose  license  fees 
■imounted  to  ?lS,6os,  Out  of  this 
*:},798,50  was  paid  for  damages  done 
liy  dogs. 

Beef  Cattle  Raising.— This  .state 
raises  few  beef  cattle.  Vet  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Industry  Is  well 
adapted  to  hill  farms  or  those  remote 
from  shipping  points.  A  Pulaski 
man  has  bought  a  valuable  big  farm 
with  fine  buildings  in  Tully  and  will 
at  once  go  into  beef  cattle  raising  on 
a  large  scale  for  the  home  markets, 
as  he  considers  conditions  good  for 
the  business. 

Bee  King  Retires. — J.  Rich  Reed 
— long  known  as  tho  "bee  king"  Is 
going  out  of  the  bee  busi-iess  and 
will  spend  the  winter  in  Florida.  He 
has  spent  his  life  rlir<-cting  and  d(^- 
vehjping  aparies  in  this  state,  the 
.South,  Ohio,  and  Mi.  liigan,  Canaila, 
Cuba  and  the   Hermudas. 

Transfer  of  HreerliuK  Stock. — The 
sale  of  a  dozen  cows  and  young  stot.k 
covering  nearlv  all  the  noted  strains 
of  Holstelns,  by  Oarrett  S.  .Miller  ot 
PeterlMjro  to  Decker  Brothers  of 
Phoenix  has  attracted  l<»ts  of  atten- 
tion in  dairy  circles,  Mr.  Miller  was 
one  ot  the  first  Imiwrters  of  these 
cattle,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Holsteln-Fricsian  Association. 
His  herd 
closely  to 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


$24  tho  it  is  <|iioted  at  ?:!it  and  over. 
Eggs  brougli*  $1.20  on  tho  Syracuse 
market  recently,  tho  $1  is  the  i)re- 
vailing  retail  jirice.  Cream  is  quoted 
at  80  cents,  an  unusual  figure. 
Dressed  pork  is  ?1<5  to  .$1S  a  cwt. 

.Muck  Crop  Farming. — Fulton 
truckers  and  farmer.s  will  liold  a 
three-day  school  on  January  20,  21 
and  22,  when  two  state  college  ex- 
perts will  give  instruction  on  the 
raising  of  crops  on  muck  soil — as  the 
principal  subject  treated.  Co-opera- 
tive marketing  is  tlie  topic  being  dis- 
cussed in  a  seri'S  of  meetings  this 
week  In  Cortland  County,  when 
George  Porter  will  address  the  farm- 
ers. There  is  a  great  demand  from 
farmers  tor  more  li<lp  in  selling  their 
crops  to  better  advantage  and  in  a 
way  not  to  increase  retail  i)rif'es.  but 
rather  to  reduce  them  while  giving 
the  growers  a  fairer  i>rice  and  elim- 
inating unnecessary  middlemen's 
profits. 

Faulty  Investigation  Conclusions. 
— Commissioner  George  Gordon  Bat- 
tle, special  investigator  of  living 
costs  for  the  Governor,  announces 
very  mistaken  conclusions  as  the  re- 
sult ot  his  inquiries.  One  of  them  is 
that  tlie  interests  ot  food  consumers 
and  food  prod-ucirs  are  antagonistic, 
another  is  that  the  Dairymen's 
League  Is  a  middlemau  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  He  charges 
that  expensive  operations  ot  the 
League  last  year  adibd  .?200,000  to 
the  retail  price  of  milk.  The  Le;!gue 
replies  thai  it  is  making  collective 
sales  of  milk  for  farmers  which  if 
made  individually  would  have  cost 
52,750,000  more  than  they  did.  John 
C,  .\gar,  chairman  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  says  that  public  util- 
ity regulation  of  the  distribution  of 
milk  is  the  only  way  to  cut  unneces- 
sary expensi-.  The  finding  of  Com- 
missioner Battle  being  based  on  false 
conclusions,  meet  with  no  approval 
up-state. 


ITEW  JERSEY  NEWS 


tii'ii    i.s   l)righteiiitig  somewhat      over 
•Summer  ami  Fi.'.l  conditions  as  Win- 
ter  products   arrive   in    various    sec- 
tions of  New  Jer:-ey. 
i      .Vllalfa  Association   to   Meet. — Ar- 
rangements liave  been  completed  fur 
the  annual  iii'eting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey   State    Alfalfa    Growers'   Associa- 
tion  in  Trent  in  on  Frid'.iy.  January 
1-6,   while     "Agricultural   Week"     is 
being     til>serve(l.     In    the    announce- 
i;ient   made  of  tiie  proposed   gather- 
ings,   it   was   staled    that    farmer.s  of 
the  state,  particularly  dair.\nien,  are 
coining  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
value     of   this  imiiortant  hay     crop, 
that  the  association  has  done  much 
to  develoj)  llie  rrop  in  the  state,  and 
that     it   has     found     that     irrigated 
northern-^irown  seod  now  gives  best 
results  and  has  secured   a  good  seed 
from  known  sources  for  its  members. 
The    work    of    t!ie    orf;anizatioii    will 
he  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting  by 
President  GeorKe  T.   Reid,  of  Mount 
Holly,  and  Secretary  Frank  App,  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture     at 
New  Brunswick.     "Meliiods  of  Seed- 
ing Alfalfa  and  Crops  Following  Al- 
falfa in   Rotation"  will   be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  Prof,  Nicholas 
Schmitz,   of   the   Pennsylvania   State 
Agricultural     College,     The     curing 
of  alfalfa  will   be  covered  by   H,  W. 
Jeffers,  president      of   the      Walker- 
Gordon    farms     at     Plainsboro.   and 
Walter  L,  .Miiich,  presiilent  of  Minch 
Broibers'  Farms  at  Uridgeton,     Both 
of  these  men  are  well  known  to  ihe 
farmers  In  this  state,  and  both  have 
had  practical  and  lengthly     experi- 
ence with  alfalfa. 

Rooming  .Accommodations  For 
Delegates, — The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  appealed  to  the 
Trenton  Chamber  ot  Commerce  for 
aid  in  obtaining  rooming  accommo- 
dations for  delegates  to  the  annual 
"Agricultural  Week"  to  be  conduct- 
ed at  the  State  House  and  other 
points  In  this  city  next  month,  and 
the  publlcitv  and  convention  bureau 
if  the  chamber  has  promised  that  it 
will  assi>-t  in  .-ecuriag  accommoda- 
tions.— Kelly. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS  AT 
IIARRISEURG,  PA. 

January  20,  21.  a:id  22,  1920. 

In  cimneciion  wi'h  tlie  Farm  Pro- 
duirts  Show  will  include  iliosc  of 

Pennsylvania  Deparlnieni  of  Agri- 
culture. 

A;;riciiHural  Press. 

Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  l)air>- 
meu's  Association. 

Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales 
Company. 

Pennsylvania  Derartmenl  of  Pub- 
lic  Inst  iu<-tioii. 

Pennsylvania  Hoist. .in  -  Friesian 
Association. 

Inler-Stato  Milk  Prndmi  rs'  Aso- 
cial ion. 

More  Sheep — .Mere  Wool  AssiH;ia- 
tlon. 

Pennsylvania  pMnto  Crowers'  As- 
sociation. 

Pennsylvania  Sheej)  liieedcrs'  anil 
Wool   Growers'  As:-.:)"iut  ion. 

Pennsylvunia  State  Bee  Keepers' 
Association. 

Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association, 

State  Hoilicultural  .Vssoclatlon  of 
Pennsylvania, 

Tobacco   Growers'   .Vssoclation, 


Crges  More  Peach  Trees. — The 
planting  ot  more  peach  trees  by  the 
fruit  growers  of  Mercer  County  has 
been  urged  by  E,  V.  Bearen,  agricul- 
tural Instructor  at  several  of  tho 
high  schools  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
and  he  has  pointed  out  that  this  sec- 

and 


THE  GRANGE  ON  RAILROADS 


lion  is  becoming     more     and    nioro 

is   said    to"conform   most   .prominently  identified  with  the  rals- 
type   of   any    In    Amreica, 


The  National  Grange  has  made 
public  a  letter  addressed  to  Chair- 
man Cummins  ot  the  Senate  Inter- 
state  Commcrco  Committee     urging 


no  further  delay  in   passing  leglsla- 
Ing  of  this  kind  of  fruit  and  that  ad-    tion  tor  the  turning  back^ot  the  rail 
and  he  makes  tew  sales,  this  being    mirable  markets  tor  the  sale  of  the 
one  of   the   largest   In   years.     Most    peaches  «ro  to  he  found  ln^Pn>'a|)e|- 
ot   the  leading  strains    today 


came 
from  his  herd  oriRinally.  He  has 
kept  only  herd  records — as  he  would 
never  subject  hia  stock  to  the  strains 
of  tests. 

State  Meeting  of  Farm  Bureaus. — 
The  New  York  State  Federation  ot 
Farm  Bureaus  were  In  two  day  ses- 
.slon  In  Syracuse  this  week.  Their 
action  on  the  recommendation  of 
George  Gordon  Ba.ttle  that  the  Gov- 
ernor appoint  a  state  milk  commis- 
sion has  been  awaited  with  interest 


phia  and  New  York.  This  fruit 
Hourished  In  Mercer  County  even  be- 
fore It  reached  Delaware  or  Mary- 
land after  having  been  brought  from 
China,  but  In  1900  It  was  given  such 
a  setback  by  the  San  Jose  scale  that 
its  progress  was  very  much  retarded. 
In  that  year.  New  Jersey  produced 
more  peaches  than  any  other  State 
In  the  country  except  California  and 
Texas.  At  that  time,  Hunterdon 
County  ranked  first  In  tho  growing 
of   the  fruit  but  Just  now   Burllng- 


ahso  on  the  recommendation  that  the  ton  apparently  heads  the  list      It  is 

Council  ot   Farms  and   Markets     be-  said  that  practical  y  all  of  the  well- 

.boUshed    and    that   Dr.   B.  H.   Por-  drained  soils  in  Mercer  County  are 

ter  as  commissioner  of  that  depart-  well  adapted  to  Peaches    and  espec- 

ment  be  removed.  It  Is  expected  that  lally  so  are  those  sites  elevated  suf- 

'he  farm  representatives  will  line  up    flciently     for  the  peaches     "''' 

v-rongly  against  Dr.  Porter's  remov-  Winter  lnhir>% 

;•!   who  has  served  agriculture  well,  "-'-'■- 


to  avoid 


Itho  many  of  the  features  of  the 
<'ouncll  have  been  of  no  benefit  to 
any  but  politicians. 

New  Butter  Record. — All  records 
for  butter  production  are  believed  to 
be  broken  by  Lulu  Alphlea,  a  two- 
vear-old  Jersey  of  Asburn.  She  pro- 
duced 13.669  pounds  of  milk  In  a 
year  from  which  1.000  lbs.  of  butter 
was  made,  or  100  lbs.  In  excess  ot 
her  weight.  The  milk  tested  5.85 
percent  butter  tat.  or  nearly  50  per- 
cent  richer  than  ordinary   milk. 

Fur  Values.— More  skunks  have  proceed  quickly  n  having  the  ni< 
been  taken  In  Central  New  York  ket  opened.  Wlllard  Stantojij^  bu 
than  In  any  previous  three  seasons 
at  this  time.  Best  black  pelfs  bring 
$6.50  and  striped  ones  $2  to  $4.  Rac- 
coons are  $10,  but  are  very  scarce, 
as  are  muskrats  In  this  section  due 
to  close  trapping  last  year.  Minks 
are  scarce  and  very  high,  $15  tor 
good  sized  pelts 


Public  Market  To  Be  Established 

The     Board  of  Commissioners     ot 

Jersey  City  has  voted  to  appropriate 
$75,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  public  market  at  Maxwell 
Street  and  Jersey  Avenue  in  that 
city.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
commissioners  that  the  revenue  from 
the  venture  will  be  $15,000  per  year, 
and  $3,000  from  the  farmers  who 
will  locate  at  the  market.  Commis- 
sioner Gannon,  of  the  Jersey  City 
Department  of  Revenue  and  Finance, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  board  to 
In  having  the  niar- 
sl- 
ness  manager  of  the  Ch.imber  of 
rommerce  in  Jers«'y  City,  has  declan 
ed  that  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
large  number  ot  farmers,  that  they 
would  supplv  the  market  all  year 
round  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Use  of  Cranberries. —  Altho  It  re- 


Market    and     Other    Notes.— The  quires  a  great  deal  of  sugar  to  sweet- 

w«."ather  has  been  way  below  zero  for  en  cranberries,     and     with  a     great 

a  few  days  all  over  the  state,  check-  scarcity  of  that  commodity  in     this 

Ing  shipments  ot  cabbage  and  pota-  state,     dealers   have  reported 

to«s    The  latter  are  quoted  at  $1.50  there      Is      a      keen 


that 


roads  to  their  owners.  This  letter  is 
made  public  in  view  ot  the  effort 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past 
week  to  delay  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Grange  is  opposed  to 
further  delay  except  such  as  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  pass  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  definite  railroad 
policy. 

In  this  letter  Prof.  T.  C.  Atkeson, 
Washington  Representative  of  the 
National  Grange  quoted  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  recent  annual 
session  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich:  — 

"The  Grange  approves  the  general 
principles  of  Railroad  Legislation 
now  pending  In  Congress  to  return 
the  railroads  to  their  owners," 

This  sets  at  rest  any  question 
about  the  position  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country  In-so-tar  as  their  voice 
Is  expressed  by  the  National  Grange. 

The  opposition  of  The  Grange  to 
any  guarantee  of  dividends  Is  strong- 
ly expressed  In  this  letter.  This  op- 
position Is  based  on  Grange  prece- 
dent and  principle  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  or  how  little  it 
will  cost,  but  on  the  "broad,  human 
proposition  that  the  moment  a  speci- 
fied return  on  investment  Is  guaran- 
teed on  Investment  in  any  way,  at 
that  moment  the  Incentive  to  full  et- 
ficency  and  economy  ot  operation 
ceases  to  function;  and  that  our 
Democracy  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple ot  private  enterprise,  private 
Initiative,  and  Individual  efficiency. 
Because  ot  this,  "the  statement  con- 
cludes, "we  suggest  that  no  provi- 
sions be  left  in  this  railroad  legisla- 
tion which  seek  to  socialize  or  na- 
tionalize railroads  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  implied  guarantee  of 
earnings." 

Prof.  Atkeson  also  suggests  the 
elimination  ot  the  provisions  tor  a 
new  Railroad  Transportation  Board, 
on  the  ground   that  the  Inter-State 

and 


and  $2  a  bushel.  Cabbage  sales  last 
noted  were  $60  per  ton  at  the  cars 
and  up-state  points,  tho  New  York 
City  quotations  ran  to  $S0  and  $90 
ton.     No,   2  hay  Is  bringing  $22  to 


Commerce      Commission      can 

demand      for    should  perform  all  the  necessary  ad- 

heine    claimed    by    minlstrative  work  to  give  force  and 

^  -    -■-  effect     to  the    railroad     policy     laid 

down  In  the  Cummins  bill.     This  Is 

in  effect  an  endorsement  ot  the  Esch 

Bill  in  this  particular  respect. 


the     berries,     it 

to  house-wives  that  the  holiday  sea- 
son would  be  lacking  very  much 
without  this  side  dish  with  the  tur- 
key or  other  fowl.     The  food  sltua- 


Pig  out  tlTR  barberry,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
.\11  tho  evidence  that  is  available  In- 
dicates that  this  plant  is  a  very  Im- 
portant fac'or  in  Increasing  wheat 
rust.  Tlie  Japanese  barberry  i* 
harmless  but  the  Common  varleiy 
harbors  the  rust. 


IN  NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE— WATCH 
FOR  IT 

"The  Banner  American  County" 

An  ilhisi rated  article  giving  Taet'-, 
which,  according  to  the  author, 
prove  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
to  be  the  banner  county  of  the 
Inited  States, — By  C,  C.  Hul- 
sart. 

Report  of  Dairjrmen's  League  Meet- 
ing 

A  full  report  ot  a  large  meeting  of 
the  League  recently  held  In  Jer- 
sey City. — By  a  correspondent. 

Other  articles  ot  Interest  •will  be 
What  Do  Eggs  Cost  ? 
Experience  With  Pears 
Varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 

Besides  these  the  usual  high-class  de- 
partment features  and  article? 
of  general  Interest  and  informa- 
tion, including  State  Letter?, 
comments,  current  opinion  and 
editorial  discussion. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  a  single 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Fanner 


Why   I   use 
yARDEP  SILOS* 


"Two  Good  Reasons" 

Mjrfl  5i/aj  £•«. 

•Tirrt,  Dot  »  Malk   cf  vmi  rrra  to<« 

to    wtvtr.      Alwi<'<    Krrtn,    ntfct    •i>4 

iurnilrnt  to  tbe  It^t  and  that  (mn* 

IlfntT  of  rirh  milk. 

••s,<-..ii.l,  tlif  ll«r.lrr  N  tHillt  to  l»»t— 

I'Te    had    Ilaelriii     :c,    \tin    aiid    J 

knew," 

Wrila  for  kvokltt  •• 

iilgi.    alM   the   (tory 

at  8ilai  Low.     Fret. 

HARDER  MANIFACTCRING  CORP 

Box    It,  CoblnkJII.    N(w    V«r« 


Assistant  Herdsman  Wanted 


Kia-llMit   oiiiv>ttunit)'    for   rami'.  t<  iit  man,   koc<I 
»4^'rH   anil    mo<l«  rn    lUln.?   cundition*. 
(IIKST.MONT     KARM,  .S|  SBimT.     PA 


BARN  PADTT  $1.22  PER  GALLON 

(let    tartcrv     prices    on    all    paints       Wo    iruarat!''- 

.iM.illiv.      We    piv   the   frel.iht. 

Franklin   Color   Workt.       D<»t,    16       FraakliR,    latf. 


Ti-_Q_i-.   1t«i<iUred  C.   W.   aiiU)  and  ii«r\i<»at  < 
f  or  Saie  .    ht.«n  and  plir«.     Al«i  imei  Bull*    a 
aeea.     J.  A.   BOAK.       NKW  CA.STLE.       PA.     H.   f 


ICE 


PI    O  W  S      rinwi    IIBM   up. 
^7<y^  o    Wm.  H.  Prar.  Mf. 
TOOLS    UOranicilllf.  N.   T. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


UNADII^^.A  SILO 


Buy  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 

Now 

There's  big  economy  in  order- 
ing your  Unadilla  Silo  for  early 
shipment. 

1.  A  substant  a!  discount  pays 
big  interest  on  your  money. 

2.  It  affords  you  opportunity  to 
erect  it  when  your  time  is  worth 
least  and  when  you  can  erect  it 
with  greatest  care. 

■  ".  It  insures  you  prompt  de- 
livery and  lowest  prices. 
4.  It  enables  you  to  readjust 
hoops,  if  necessary,  and  become 
a  quainted  with  this  money 
making  investment. 
Send  now  for  otxr  complete 
catalog,  prices  and  early  order 
discount. 

A  few  agents  wanted. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  P,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Da*  Moine*!  la* 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  MEETS 


Great  forlldder  Troubles 

This  thrrU  60o  p«fk»«e  of  •^'•tilnr. 
braUnc  oinUueBk  wlU  ktfV  your  cnwt'  \id- 
deri  ioft,  aniooUl  aod  tn«  ftmn  >n  ronrtl- 
tioot  Uial  nitka  mllklBC  uiifleaunt  and 
nduo*  tba  niLlk  rirld.  .     ^ 

Bai  BaDa  li  known  and  mrd  irbcrem 
com  an  ralicd.  It  U  prrfict  liuuruic« 
■nlnit  locMS  rwulting  fr«in  rakad  Btf. 
l\)W  I'ox.  Ckapplng.  InflunmaUon.  (Iiunf, 
etc.  It  |)«n«tr«t«»  and  heali  quknfty,  re- 
•torioff  Qm  Iniorrd  tlnuM.  C<m«  giro  milk 
frwl7  and  la  (all  auaoUty  ttum  beaiUijr 

DrunMi,  tmA  daaltn  and  mmtrtimnrrt 
«rU  Bt«  Balik  Tm  bogSlat.  "Dalijr 
WrinUe*.**  Mot  on  tcQOMt 

DAIRY    ASSOCIATION  CO.. 
Ljn4onTiUc.  Vt 


a 


BAG 

fMMlVMKl 


December  27,  1919. 

in  handling  milk.  The  public  is 
getting  pretty  anxious  to  see  sonie- 
thing  (lone  about  it. 

A  still  more  interesting  illustra 
tion  came  to  my  attention  today.  A 
large  quantity  of  sugar  has  just  been 
discovered  in  New  York  city.  I' 
has  been  traced  thru  fourteen  hands 
each  of  which  made  a  prolit  on  ii 
there  are  practical  dlfUcuUies.    I  am    l>iit  then  on  going  back  to  the  firs- 

not  arguing  for  a  lower  standard  of    purchaser  of  it  the  Information   de 

As  the  early  Decomber  davs  wear  cows  or  feeding  but  like  almost  all  velopod  that  this  particular  lot  of 
on  the  interest  in  current  dairy  af-  other  dairymen  for  better  cows  and  6>"Kar  hasn't  yet  been  made.  Indeed 
fairs  somewhat  increa-ses.  The  city  a  better  choice  of  feeds.  This  line  It  now  seems  possible  that  the  cane 
milk  boycott  gets  on  the  nerves  of  is  boing  worked  pretty  well.  Mar-  itself  may  not  have  been  cut.  These 
dairymen      What  causes  It,     and  is    keling  problems  are  only  begun.  H't'ii  have  simply  sold  futures,  made 

the  cause  removable?  Unquestlon-  In  all  investigations,  and  their  thin  profits,  and  after  a  time  the 
ably  it  is  igorance  that  is  the  chief  number  is  legion,  whether  by  farm  sugar  will  come  along.  Instead  of 
cause,  but  what  interests  or  motives  bureaus,  state  officials  or  city  agita-  K"ins  on  the  market  at  the  price 
work  upon  this  ignorance  to  cause  tors,  the  inquirers  come  down  to  the  Paid  by  the  first  purchaser  it  will 
such  foolish  antics?  These  are  ques-  poor  cow  as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  reach  there  at  the  price  of  the  lasi 
tions  that  concern  the  dairy  farmer,  dimculties  of  high  prices  for  milk.  I  wan  in  the  line.  It  is  In  these  spcc- 
As  we  see  it  up  here  In  the  country,  hold  no  brief  for  the  poor  cow.  but  ulations  that  is  to  be  found  the 
It  is  a  set  of  selfish  interests  that  stir  the  poor  man  who  keeps  cows  has  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  complaint, 
up  the  populace  in  the  city  in  order  my  sympathy.  To  eliminate  the  so-  It  seems  to  me  that  consumers  arc 
to  profit  by  the  uproar.  I  will  not  called  poor  cow  Involves  several  pro-  coming  to  be  "wise"  on  many  of 
sav  what  these  selfish  interests  are  blems.  We  must  establish  a  standard  these  things  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
definitely.  but  they  would  seem  to  to  enable  us  to  discern  the  poor  cow  tent  than  has  been  known  before, 
be  directly  or  Indirectly  financial,  first  of  all,  and  then  we  will  need  Moreover  It  looks  as  tho  they  are 
I  would  not  sav  that  dealers  are  not    to  decide  whether  a  man     who     Is    gct'ing  ready  to  do  something  about 

struggling  with  debts  shall  keep  a  "  during  the  next  three  years.  I 
certain  cow  or  an  empty  stanchion,  know  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
To  dispose  of  all  cows  producing  un-  to  start  after  such  wrongs  with  a 
der  five  thousand  pounds  of  milk  "band-wagon."  and  take  along  no 
means  a  lot  less  milk  produced.  That  artillery  or  weapons  of  war  and  soon 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  mass  the  band  ceases  to  play.  In  this  case 
Of  dairymen,  but  this  Individual  who  I  hope  for  more  sustained  action,  but 
now  owns  that  cow  has  a  big  bit  of  one  nfever  knows.  What  would  you 
Interest  In  that  problem  himself  and  say  If  the  Hearst  papers  that  have  so 
AS  to  whether  It  is  removable  Is  by  «  be  finds  that  some  certain  cow  is  rid  .u  ously  slandered  the  dairymen 
no  means  an  easy  question  to  handle,  -"^orth  too  much  to  him  to  allow  him  and  their  organizations  should  sud- 
It  takes  a  big  lot  of  work  to  educate  to  dispose  of  her.  I  do  not  feel  Jenly  take  a  turn  and  entirely  re- 
flve  million  people.  A  crucial  test  that  he  should  be  too  neverely  dealt  verse  themselves  on  the  milk  ques- 
however.  with  the  right  parties  In  *ith.  nor  used  to  prejudice  the  city  ions?  Of  course,  we  would  all  say 
the     saddle     .sometimes     makes    the   consumer.  then  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the 

change  rapidly.  When  the  test  was  I  saw  some  figures  the  other  day  "^''j'^-  •'"^t  think  for  a  moment, 
on  for  three  days,  a  meeting  was  held  on  prices  that  the  farmer  has  re-  "^  >'•  wouldn  t  It  be  quite  as  good 
in  the  city  which  was  addressed  by  celved  for  six  months  prior  to  Oc-  P«""^C8  as  the  course  recently  per- 
several  prominent  gentlemen  Includ-  tober  flr.st  and  the  price  of  feeds  at  J^"^|j  •  '  "''^e  beard  a  whisper  that 
Ing  the  governor  and  it  seems  to  me  the  present  time.  As  I  remember  '"*^  come, 
at  this  distance  that  some  progress  these  the  advance  In  the  price  of 
may  have  been  made.  Up  here  In  milk  for  last  summer  over  1914. 
the  country  we.  hear  no  more  about  prior  to  the  war.  was  266.8  percent, 
immediate  boycotts.  The  remedies  The  present  advance  In  feeds  as  corn- 
proposed  at  the  meeting  are  not  such  pared  with  the  same  date  was  about 
as  to  fully  encourage  the  dairymen  225  percent.  This  made  the  profits 
that  he  will  not  suffer  later  on.  For  on  milk  considerably  more  than  five 
the  city  to  undertake  to  handle  the  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  dairymen 
milk  or  even  to  control  Its  distribu-  did  the  best  they  have  ever  done 
tion  seems  to  us.  In  view  of  what  we  during  the  months  mentioned.  Had 
understand  to  be  the  political  sltua-  the  present  price  of  milk  been  com- 
tlon  there,  to  be  open  to  question.  I  pared  with  Dectmbr.  1914.  I  am 
believe  that  we  want  to  see  milk  put  sure  that  the  result  would  have  been 
info  stores  all  about  the  city  and  far  less  favorable.  Still  even  now 
sold  at  as  close  a  margin  as  Is  pos-  we  are  considerably  better  off  than 
sible.  That  milk  Is  so  sold  In  many  five  years  ago.  We  feel  however  that 
stores  is  understood  to  be  true,  but  we  are  tending  towards  a  somewhat 
we-  fear  that  there  should  he  others,    lower  price  level  on  milk,     but  we 


somej^nes  concerned  in  certain  phas- 
es of  a  altho  they  come  In  for  a  good 
share  of  criticism  even  in  the  city. 
Politicians  are  with  little  or  no  doubt 
making  something  of  a  hit  in  it  and 
may  be  primarily  responsible,  and 
the  city  press  Is  most  responsible 
either  from  misunderstanding  on 
from  desire  for  prestige. 


Farmers  are  planning  to  give  more 
attention  to  bettering  the  herds, 
thru  cow  testing  associations,  the 
use  of  the  Babcock  test,  and  by  In- 
dividual weighing  of  cow's  milk. 
What  was  said  to  be  the  best  herd 
of  grade  cows  In  Franklin  County 
Las  just  been  sold  at  auction  for 
117.000.  There  were  108  head, 
mostly  Korndyke  Ragapple  VIII 
stock.  The  latter  sire  recently  sold 
for  $50,000.  The  calves  from  this 
herd  brought  big  prices,  showing  the 
value   placed  on   breeding. 

At  a  recent  milk  hearing  William 
Levy,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  milk  conference  board,  testified 
and'uiese' might'  to'be" encouraged',  look  foV  more  advantageous  figures  that  the  price  of  feed  should  not  bo 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  milk  Is  al-  on  feeds  by  another  year.  This  will  considered  In  estimating  the  cost  of 
wavs  got  to  these  stores  as  cheaply  almost  certainly  be  true  If  we  get  producing  milk;  that  for  five  months 
as  it  might  be.  These  are  Items  to  handling  feeds  more  direct.  The  <>'  »»>«  y«ar  the  cows  required  no 
needing   further   clearing   up.  grain  situation  In  the  west  does  not    grain;    that  only   30    minutes  In   the 

,»-„r.,i=o  tho  hi<rh  T.rioB  nt  thJs  v«»ar     morning  and  the  same  at  night  were 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  farm-    promise  the  high  price  of  this  year.  average 

ers  to  concern  them.selves  with  milk-        While  It  may  be  shown  that  deal-    required    to   care     for     the    average 

ing  cows  and  feeding  them  or  with  ZrrnZr\^\Z%.ZTiL\Z  Colncldently  with  that  an  official 
growing  the  feeds.  They  are  inter-  "  "  ^V"^"^'':,^,^  J  J.'/^^'f '  rnol  of  the  Dairynien's  League  snvs  that 
ested  in  getting  the  milk  to  the  con-      d  ^^^^^^  ^J^^^"^^  '^^Z.    ,o  percent  of  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
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I.tr«e«t  rKurt«  nn  T"U' 
nnall  r»trh  of  fur«  We 
aw  Unnert  and  manu- 
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and  vcp  will  aniwer  fully 
Readlim.  Mich. 


the    price    warped  by  long  years,  and  millions 
worth  of   continuous  ad- 


Mention    Pennsylvania  i-armer   -"»'"••     —  ••■—    ,  .  '   „  ,  .^^,  »,„. 
when  writing  to  advertisers.  |  «"<=«««  ^^^'^  ^^^  ""^ht  be  ideal  but 


to  get  our  prod 

omlcally.     There  Is  little  danger  but  was  over    260   percent   of 

that  dairymen   will   work  efficiently  pald  the  farmer  for  them,  yet  when    °^     » ';™  ^^^ 

.     ■■  .1.         .  oil   tVio  Hfituilq  were  fleured  out.  no    veriising   on    me    pari    oi    lur    uuu^ 

there  are  some  men  who  feed  m he  '^^^^]'^ ;^:;j;i:\l^_     ^hey  just    for  the  cities  as  there  Is  now  If  the 

sparingly    or     without       sufficient  J^ofk  '  earnings  on  the  farm   for  owner  or 

thought  or  knowledge,  but  these  are  bought  l2\:"'tjrZn    T^erT^rl    "borer  were  comparable  to  those  o' 

not  so  many  -  is -etimes  m.de^to  ^^  -;;;;- frmrrpTs    the  city.  Farms  cannot  be  sold  her. 


December   27,   1919. 

DAIRY  RATIONS  UNDER  PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  editor  has  asked  for  the  best 
I  have  on  buying  feeds.  This  is  a 
hard  question  to  deal  with  at  arm's 
length  and  in  general  terms  so  that 
persons  In  different  localities  may  be 
benefitted. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  feeds  are 
being  bought:  (1)  The  relative 
value  and  the  choice  to  be  made  to 
get  the  most  for  a  dollar;  (2)  The 
feeds  themselves,  their  palatability, 
usefulness  to  the  animal,  etc. 

To  find  the  relative  value  of  feeds 
I  think  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
out  how  much  the  digestible  matter 
in  feeds  costs  and  then  compare  one 
feed  with  another  on  this  basis. 

The  following  table  has  been  pre- 
pared from  recent  wholesale  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  Retail  prices 
should  not  be  more  than  $5  per  ton 
over  these  wholesale  prices. 

Relative  Cost  of  Feeds 
The    total    digestible    nutrients   in 
one  ton  of  feed  is  found  by  adding 
the  digestible  protein,  the  digestible 


r* 


Cane   molasses  over  53%  sugar 

Corn  feed  meal 

Wheat  bran 

Standard   midd4Ings 

Hominy  feed 

Ground  oats 

Corn  meal 

Ground  barley 

Wheat  mixed  feed» 

Flour  wheat  middlings 

lied  dog  flour 

Gluten  feed 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

Linseed  oil  meal 

Cottonseed  meal 

carbohydrates  and  the  digestible  fat. 
times  21.  VOT  example,  the  121S 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
in  wheat  bran  are  found  in  this  way. 
One  ton  of  wheat  bran  costs  $46.20 
wholesale.  Dividing  $46.20  by  1218 
and  multiplying  by  100,  the  result 
is  $3.79,  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  total 
digestible  material  in  wheat  bran. 
This  Is  the  relative  cost  of  wheat 
bran  with  all  other  feeds. 

After  figuring  this  relative  value 
of  the  different  feeds,  then  make  up 
the  grain  mixture  from  these  feeds 
as  near  the  top  of  the  list  as  possible 
and  the  resulting  mixture  must  be 
the  cheapest  possible  mixture.  About 
half  the  feeds  In  a  mixture  must  be 
high  protein  feeds  and  about  one- 
third  by  weight  must  be  bulky  feeds. 
From  the  above  list  I  would  suggest 
the  following  mixture  as  the  most 
economic  dairy  ration  under  present 
conditions: 

200  lbs.   wheat  bran    $4.62 

100  lbs.    ground   oats    2.81 

200  lbs.   hominy  or  corn  meal  6.72 

300  lbs.    gluten   feed    10.91 

200  lbs.  oil  meal    810 


Amount  of  Feed 

The  question  comes  up,  how  much 
to  feed?  The  old  saying  now  famil- 
iar lo  every  one  is  one  pound  of 
grain  to  three  or  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  milk.  This  will  do  in  gen- 
eral and  is  the  best  answer  I  can 
make.  Many  men  think  that  with 
heavily  eared  corn  silage  that  they 
do  not  need  any  corn  meal  or  hominy 
In  the  grain  mixture.  I  am  inclined 
not  to  change  the  grain  mixture  any, 
but  under  conditions  of  much  corn 
in  the  silage  to  feed  less  total  grain. 

Looking  Ahead 

This  year's  prices  on  feed  empha- 
size two  things:  More  legume  hay, 
like  clover  or  alfalfa,  and  more  home 
grown  grain  with  some  protein  in  the 
grain.  The  problem  today  is  to  buy 
protein.  Legume  roughage  will  cut 
down  the  amount  necessary  and  I 
would  advise  the  trying  of  the  fol- 
lowing seeding  mixture  for  home 
grown  grain: 

7  pecks  of  oats,  3  pecks  of  barley 
and  1  peck  of  peas.  Best  results  seem 
to  be  obtained  by  using  two-rowed 
barley  in  this  crop. 


Total  dig. 
nutrients 
in  one  ton 
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4.00 
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4.07 

1340 
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4.08 

1SC4 

65.20 

4.17 

1S84 

70.10 

4.43 

K14 

72.70 

4.50 

1314 

66.20 

5.04 

1558 

81.00 

5.20 

1496 

81.00 

5.41 

How  to  Buy  Feed 

The  best  place  to  buy  money  Is 
at  the  bank.  Every  farmer  should 
pay  cash  for  feed.  I  would  not  even 
have  my  feed  charged  until  my  milk 
check  came.  Ail  farmers  should  ar- 
range with  their  local  bankers  for 
regular  service  on  short  time  loans. 
Get  acquainted  with  your  banker 
and  learn  regular  business  methods 
for  the  conduct  of  your  business. 

A  saving  of  ten  cents  a  bag  on  feed 
is  the  same  as  getting  three  cents 
more  a  hundred  for  milk.  We  all 
think  that  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Dairymen's  League  In 
raising  the  price  of  milk  three  cents 
a  hundred  is  a  fine  thing.  You  will 
do  the  same  thing  for  yourself  if  you 
will  cut  the  price  of  feed  ten  cents  a 
bag.  We  figure  that  one  pound  of 
feed  will  produce  three  pounds  of 
milk.  Then  ten  cents  saved  on  100 
pounds  of  feed  would  be  ten  cents  ex- 
tra for  300  pounds  of  milk  or  three 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  pay- 
ing of  cash  will  always  effect  a  dis- 
count of  three  to  five  percent  on  a 
feed  bill  and  In  addition  to  a. per- 
centage off  for  cash,  the  cash  cus- 
tomer always  gets  the  best  prices. 
Therefore,  the  most  economic  dairy 
ration  under  present  conditions  is 
the  ration  bought   for  cash. 


To   ma 


thru,  but  there  appears  to  be  waste    today    for   the    price  of  the  bulldlng.v 


1000  lbs.  will  cost 33.16 

100  lbs.   will  cost 3.32 

2000  Iba.  will  cost 66.32 

Such  a  mixture  would  be  suitable 

with    mix»Ml     hay     containing    some  You  really  ought  to  have  it  around 

clover,  or  with  clover  hay,  and  corn  butchering   time:      "The     Curing  of 

silage.  With  alfalfa  hay  not  so  much  Meat     and     Meat    Products    on     the 

protein  would  be  needed  and  the  oil  Farm."     A  postal  card  request  for  F 

meal     could  be     cut     down   to     100  119  to  the  State  College  of  Agrlcul- 

pounds    and    the   hominy   or   ground  ture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you 

oats  raised  a  little.  a  copy. 


Jenningshurst  Rose  Segis  Korndyke 

Champion  three  year  old  of  Penrisylvania 
Record:  38.65  lbs.  Butter  7  days— 106  lbs.  Milk  I  day,  583  lbs.  7  day*. 
Owned  by  JenninHshurst  Stock  Farm.  Towanda,  Pa. 

Fed  on  Tl-O  GA  Dairy  Feed. 

Made  Fit  Through 
TI-O-GA  Feed  Service 


Cows  are  intricate  organisms,  not  machines. 
Correct  feeding  is  imperative  to  develop  and  main- 
tain maximum  economical  production.  Either 
excess  or  lack  of  protein,  carbohydrr.tes  or  any  other 
nutrients  will  result  in  weakened  physical  condition 
and  waste  of  feed  lost  through  impaired  digestion. 

Only  cows  physically  fit  can  be  economical  pro- 
ducers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  take  two  dollars  from  the  value 
of  the  COW  to  put  one  dollar  in  the  pail. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  keeps  them  fit  and  nsures  lowest 
cost  of  production  through  feeds  prepared  under  expert 
supervision  to  combine  with  home-grown  roughages  in  form- 
ing balanced  rations. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage, 
pasturage,  green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages 
will  be  found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag 
is  guaranteed  satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service 
containing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation 
of  home-grown  feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


The  *amc 


careful  tcrvice  it  furnished 
the  prrparation  of: 
Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Fead. 
Growinc  Shoat  Feed. 
Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
Chick  Feed. 
Crowing  Mash. 
Growing  Grain*. 
Laying  Food. 
Poultry  Grains. 
Calf  Food. 
Horse  Fead. 
Ration     (Full    feed    for 
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Durably   Made  — Saves   Repairs 


Here's  a  Plow  that  will  turn  a 
complete  furrow  cleanly  and 
easily — and  do  it  for  many  years. 
It  runs  lighter  and  sticks  to  the 
ground  better  than  other  plows. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  its 
faithful  service  every  time  you 
use  it. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  PARTS  for  re- 
pairs— fit  guaranteed;  and  wear  so 
good  that  we  place  Hamburg  on  every 
piece.  Haniburg  parts  to  fit  other 
makes  of  plows  can  behad, too.  Prompt 
defiverylrom  our  factory  stock,  located 
right  in  ^our  section.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  Hamburg  Plows 
and  Plow  Parts.  Write  us  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

HiUnORC  PLOW  wonts,  fluhrt.  Pi. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

WITH  THE 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene 
Tractor  for  general  farm  work.  Is 
small,  sturdy  and  has  plenty  of 
power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frlck 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stantial Farm  Power  Machinery 
since  1853.  "Write  for  price  and 
further  information.  Dealers 
wanted.     Imnrtediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

M7  W.  Main  St..   Waynesboro,  Pa. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


GREENHOUSE  RADISHES 


Radishes  by  the  thousands  in  mid- 
winter is  an  achievement  of  the 
greenhouses  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital near  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
at  the  season  of  the  year  before  the 
markets  are  filled  with  the  inexpen- 
sive product  from  Southern  States, 
greenhouse  radishes  net  the  owner  a 
pretty  sum.  They  are  easily  grown 
In  a  relatively  low-temperaturert 
house,  and  may  be  made  to  fit  In 
well  with  the  general  greenhouse 
scheme.  They  may  also  be  made  a 
profitable  crop  on  farms  where  an 
improvised  hot-house  system  Is  avail- 
able. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
production  of  this  crop  Is  that  har- 
vests may  be  made  to  suooped  each 
other  rapidly,  giving  a  relatively 
steady    flow    of    radishes    to    market. 


cent  pola.sb.  This  "was  very  lightly 
worked  Into  the  upper  half  inch  of 
the  soil.  Subsequent  waterings  will 
carry  the  plant  food  down  so  that 
the  roots  can  get  at  it. 

The  next  proce.ss  was  to  mark  off 
the  rows  for  the  radish  seed.  A  handy 
little  device  constructed  of  wood  and 
marking  two  rows  at  a  time  has  been 
a  time  and  labor  saver.  Two  strips 
of  wood,  each  five  feet  long,  are 
connected  with  cross  pieces  10  inch- 
es lonp.  Pre.sslng  this  marker  Into 
the  soil  lightly,  a  row  \  to  ^n-inch 
deep  Is  made.  The  seed  is  now  dis- 
tributed in  a  thin  line  along  the  row, 
theoretically  leaving  a  seed  at  each 
half  Inch  of  row  space.  The  seeds 
were  put  in  a  stiff  envelop,  one  end 
of  which  had  been  cut  off.  This 
sorved   as   a    dropper. 

In  rovering  the  seed  the  manager 
draws  two  fingers  down  the  row,  one 
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uuiil  late  in  the  season,  the  tempera- 
lure  ran  a  little  under  the  above  de- 
grees, which  accounts  for  the  Ions 
maturing  period. 

When  the  radishes  reached  a 
height  of  1\  inches,  and  had  two  or 
occasionally  three  leaves,  it  was 
necessary  to  thin  the  rows.  The 
young  plants  thinned  out  could 
have  been  transplanted,  but  experi- 
ence does  not  show  that  this  woulil 
be  worth  while.  The  most  success- 
ful thinning  distance  is  \l  Inches. 
.Some  rows  were  thinned  to  about  an 
inch  but  the  beds  did  not  do  as  well 
as  with  the  ll-lnch  distance".  Althn 
the  space  between  the  rows  is  !<• 
'Inches,  this  might  be  made  less  and 
the  output  of  the  beds  Increased,  am! 
better  in  this  way  than  by  cuttins 
down  the  thinning  distance. 

The  radishes  were  ready  for  har- 
vest beginning  in  six  weeks  from 
seeding.  Tliey  were  pulled  with  an 
eye  to  better  allow  the  slow  matur- 
ing ones  more  room,  unless  addi- 
tional space  was  iininediately  need 
ed  for  new  plantings.  Tlio  crop  was 
entirely  off  the  beils  in  12  weeks 
after  -plantlnR. — C.    II.   Howard. 


Freparmg  Soil  for  Radishes 


MEAT  MEAL 

Manufactured   From 

Beef,  Blood  and  Bone 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

Protein   85% 

Fat    5% 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  •  •  -163% 
Crude  Fibre  (Maximum)   •  •  •   2% 

FOR  HOGS  ' 

FOR  POULTRY 

ADD  WEIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOGS 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

By  tuini  a  ptoptrly  proportioned 

Concentrated  Ration 

Better  Than  Tankage 
Write  For  Circular  and  Sample 

RICHMOND  ABATTOIR,  Dept.  C 

Office  S.  E.  Cor.  6th  and  Cary  Sts., 
P.  0.  Box  267  Richmond,  Virginia^ 


TITAIIT'U'n Firmer   and  Wife   flrst   of   .Mifh. 

W  fl.n  A XjA*""*  SmsU  hiiiDO  firm:  two  in  fimily. 
Smsll  line  of  rtock.  Prsnicsl.  tll-around  m»n— 
wife  (enermi  booMkMfier.  nrr  of  milk.  I>intrr.  ai.il 
m  ttm  chlrkeni.  Coort  hoinf  to  the  rlirht  fun  If  < 
Rsforenre  rwiiiIrM  A<1rln«  Box  16.  c»re  PE.N.N.V. 
KAKMEB.    I'lllI.ADELPHIA.    PA.  


Bookkeeper  Wanted  I;;',  'ivr^l"^  ''ii^r 

nMnprtmt  and  rtp^rlenrnd  man  need  apiUv.  C'om- 
friTtabl*  ho.l*»  nn  iw  »ui'I'li<"<l-  Svrnl  full  rrfercnrv* 
and  eiiwlenrc  t->   P.    O.    Il'i   P'l.    vv  liiiink-toii.   Del. 


H 


Stall*  trmm.  ■•> «     ••rflit,  MM. 
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The  crop  at  this  set  of  greenhouses 
is  started  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  out- 
side conditions  prevent  the  growth 
in  the  open  fields.  From  the  seed  to 
the  marketable  crop  requires  from 
ten  to  twelve  weeks.  Last  fall  the 
first  beds  were  planted  on  October 
3.  the  last  radishes  of  this  lot  being 
out  of  the  ground  and  sold  by  De- 
cember 16.  The  first  radishes  were 
pulled  for  market  in  six  weeks  from 
planting  time.  This  is  usually  too 
long  for  radishes  to  stay  in  the 
ground,  but  the  long  maturing  period 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  heat. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  constant 
market  supply,  a  second  bed  was 
started  October  16,  the  beds  being 
cleaned  up  and  reseeded  by  January 
2.  A  third  lot  was  started  on  No- 
vember 1  and  entirely  off  the  ground 
by  January  15.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  manager  that 
much  quicker  work  could  be  done, 
but  a  course  was  followed  similar  to 
that  used  by  growers  who  desire  to 
hold  the  crop  In  the  ground  for  a 
short  time  awaiting  a  more  favorable 
market. 

Preparing  Beds  For  Seeding 

Starting  In  early  October  with 
beds  5  by  155  feet,  the  first  layer 
was  a  2-lnch  covering  of  well  rotted 
cow  manure,  laid  directly  upon  the 
boards.  Upon  this  was  laid  a  fair- 
ly rich  layer  of  soil,  well  textured 
and  smoothed  by  means  of  a  small 
fork  or  with  the  hands.  Over  the  top 
•was  scattered  a  complete  fertilizer 
which  analysed  2  percent  nitrogen. 
8  percent  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per 


on  each  side  of  the  seeds.  This  brings 
the  soil  up  against  the  seed  barely 
covering  it.  Then,  a  gt-ntle  smooth- 
ing of  the  entire  surface  with  the 
palm  of  the  hands  makes  the  soil 
firm  about  the  seeds  but  not  packed. 
Finning  the  soil  is  as  Important  in 
the  greenhouse  as  out  in  the  field;  It 
brings  the  moisture  In  contact  with 
the  seed  and  starts  sprouting  more 
quickly.  In  the  open  field  the  same 
process  would  be  accomplished  by  us- 
ing a  rake  to  firm  the  soil,  the  teeth 
making  the  soil  come  in  contact  with 
the  seed  and  yet  not  packing  It. 

The  young  shoots  began  to  come 
thru  the  soil  in  five  days  from  plant- 
ing. During  the  entire  growing  per- 
iod the  bed  was  watered  as  often  as 
necessary  and  the  soil  mulched  to 
keep  down  the  weeds.  It  Is  very  im- 
portant in  watering  to  prevent  danvp- 
ing  off,  a  common  trouble  when  too 
much  water  is  applied  at  any  one 
spot.  When  this  occurs  In  the  green- 
hou.se,  the  young  plants  are  pulled 
and  the  space  filled  by  others  secured 
In  the  thinning  process.  Hefore  wa- 
tering, the  soil  is  scuffled  to  en- 
courage better  distribution  of  the 
moisture. 

Temperature  Relatively  Low 

Exiperlence  shows  that  the  best 
temperature  for  radishes  in  the 
greenhou.se  during  the  day  is  65  to 
70  degrees  and  at  night  ">'>  or  a  lit- 
tle below,  radishes  coming  in  the 
same  cla.ss  of  hot-house  crops  so  far 
as  temperature  Is  concerned  as  let- 
tuce, cauliflower  and  beets.  As  heat 
was  not  started  in  these  greenhouses 


SWEET  POTATOES 

We  are  now  eating  the  Nancy  Hall 
yams.  Our  growers  are  like  thf 
Georgia  Farmer  who  told  me  when 
the  Kolb  Gem  Watermelon  was  pop- 
ular. "We  grow  Kolb  Geiu  melons 
to  ship  North,  but  we  also  grow 
good  ones  to  eat  home."  Our  grow- 
ers ship  the  kind  of  potatoes  which 
the  northern  people  prefer,  but  they 
also  grow  Nancy  Hall  for  those 
home  folks  who  know  a  good  sweei 
potato.  The  Dry  Jerseys  will  do  for 
people  who  cook  sweet  potatoes  by 
steaming  or  boiling  tht-m.  Nancy 
would  not  submit  to  any  such  cook- 
ery. She  must  be  nicely  baked  or 
roasted  In  hot  ashes  as  we  used  to 
do  in  the  days  of  the  big  kitchen  fire- 
places. Then,  with  the  skin  pulled 
off  you  have  a  Jellied  mass  of  which 
the  New  Englander  would  take  for 
pumpkin  pie,  only  It  is  belter. 

The  sweet  (potato  crop  here  this 
season  has  been  a  remarkable  one. 
1>oth  In  extent  and  yield.  Every 
farmer  planted  from  10  to  50  acres 
Crops  of  500  bushels  per  acre  were 
not  uncommon  and  the  general  aver- 
age so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  Is  fully 
:J00  bushels.  When  a  man  brings  to 
the  station  and  sells  800  H -baskets 
an  acre,  the  sweet  potato  crop  be- 
comes a  very  profitable  one. 

Two  varieties  of  the  Yam  class  an- 
grown   here.     One     Is   the     Hayman 
This  potato  was  brought  to  Virginia 
many   years  ago   from   Urazil   by   an 
old     Sea    Captain    named     Hayman 
Years   ago,    the   late    B.    K.    Bliss    a 
New  York  Seedsman,  got  hold  of  it 
and  sent  It  out  under  the  name  of 
Southern  Queen,  and  it  is  still  known 
by   that    name   In    many   sections   of 
the  country.     It  Is  not  a  high  class 
potato,  tho  It  gets  good  In  the  spring. 
This  potato  is  known  simply  as  The 
Yam  in  the  Baltimore  market.  There 
is    a    host  of   these   sweet.   Jelly-like 
yams   grown   in   the    South.      I   have 
grown  and  eaten  many  of  them,  but 
have  never  found  a  better  one  than 
the  Nancy  Hall,  which  is  very  much 
like  the  Pumpkin      yam     of  Georgia 
when  cooked.     The   chief      varieties 
grown  here  for  shipping  arc  the  Big 
Stem  Jersey  and  the  Gold  Skin,  these 
being   the   sorts    mainly    in    demand 
North.      But   after   a   man    has  once 
had   the  pleasure   of   eating  a  well- 
baked  Nancy  Hall  It  Is  a  mystery  if 
he  iprefers  the  Jetseys  any   more. — 
W.   F.   Massey.      Wicomico     County, 
Md. 
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FARM  STORAGE  OF  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


11—655 


Some  twenty  years  ago  my  father 
built   a    small    storage    house    which 


one  of  the  briefest  runs  in  recent 
years,  the  pack  being  possibly  the 
smallest  for  any  year  having  a  par- 
tial crop  of  fruit.  The  output  Is  es- 
timated   at    around    one-.seventh    the 


has   given    and    Is   still    giving   very  average   pack,  or   250  cars  of  prime 

good    satisfaction.      The      excavation  and   choice  stock,    100   cars  of  cores 

was    made    twenty-six    feel    straight  and   skins,      and    about    50      cars   of 

into  the  north  side  of  a  steep  bank,  chops.     For     leanness   of    production 

and  as  built  the  top  of  the  back  end  these  figures  have  been  smaller  only 

is  even  with  the  surface,  so  that  two-  in  years  of  near  total  failure  of  the 

thirds    of     the     building     Is     under  crop. 


Coupled  with  the  poor  showing  in 
Western  New  York  of  the  crop  in 
general,  a  second  factor  serving  to 
curtail    the   output   was   the   formid 


ground. 

The  building  Is  of  hollow  tile,  9x 
18  inches,  with  cemented  Joints.  The 
inside  length  is  25  feet,  width  9  feet 
and  height  7  feet.  A  frame  of   2x4s    able  competition  offered  by  the  vine 
on  a  piece  of  2x8,  laid  flat  on  top  of    gar  plants  in  their  rush  to  get  sup- 
the  wall  extends  out  4  feet  in  front,    plies.    The    effect   of    imminent    pro- 
On   this   the  root   is  set,     making   a    hibitlon  was  an  unusual  bidding  for 
projection  over  the  door.  apples  by  the     elder     and     vinegar 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  plants  and  much  stock  went  to  the 
some  protection  to  prevent  frost  mills  that  ordinarily  would  have 
from  entering  thru  the  tile  wall  of  found  its  way  to  the  evaporators. 
9  inches  thick  at  the  sides  of  the  A  resume  of  conditions  during  the 
door  In  front  where  It  Is  exposed  to  season  has  been  given  out  by  O.  J. 
the  north  wind  in  winter,  and  this  Delmarle.  one  of  the  selling  agents 
is  done  by  a  temporary  frame  work  for  the  State  Evaporators  Assocla- 
fllled  with  straw.  t'""-  and  1"  Part  he  says: 

A  tight  board  floor  Is  laid  on  2x6  "During  the  early  spring  months 
Joists  over  head,  and  on  this  Is  a  foot  indications  were  for  a  fairly  heavy 
or  15  inches  of  dry  sawdust.  More  bloom  of  apples.  Indicating  a  fairly 
would  be  better.  Kood  crop.  On  these  conditions  there 

A  ventilator  12x12  Inches  extends  were  a  good  many  sales  made  at  prlc- 
from  the  celling  near  the  far  end  up  es  running  from  15  to  18  cents  a 
thru  the  roof.  In  the  coldest  weath-  pound  for  prime  stock.  A  Utile 
er  this  is  closed,  or  partly  closed  with  later,  thru  poor  weather  conditions 
a  sack  filled  with  shavings  or  straw,  during  June,  the  crop  outlook  deter- 
The  door,  3x6}  feet  in  the  north  iorated  heavily  and  this  stopped  sell- 
end  Is  of  plank.  An  inside  door  of  ing  generally  with  the  producers 
heavy  screen  wire  keeps  out  rodents,  practically  until  the  operating  sea- 
The  ventilators  and  drain  are  also  son  started.  During  the  summer 
protected  In  this  way.  There  are  no  months  there  was  considerable  trad- 
windows.  '"*  ^^  ^^^  New  York  exporters  on 
Inside  2x4s  are  laid  ^cross  the  contracts  for  future  delivery,  and 
ground  floor  every  4  feet,  and  on  with  the  light  offerings  from  the 
these  horses  are  set  up.  These  are  producing  section  the  market  work- 
made  of  2x48  and  are  3  feet  wide  ed  up  to  a  basis  of  25  cents  f.  o.  b. 
with  cross  pieces  to  support  the  In  boxes  for  fall  delivery  on  prime, 
shelves,  nailed  on  every  2  feet.  The  As  long  as  no  offers  were  obtainable 
shelving  boards  are  laid  In  these  from  the  producers  end  these  prices 
horses  to  form  bottoms  and  sides  of  might  have  gone  to  almost  any  limit, 
the  shelves  on  which  the  fruits  or  as  the  Western  market  followed  the 
vegetables  are  placed.  All  these  In-  New  York  state  market  to  a  great 
Bide  fixtures  are  removed  In  summer    extent. 

to  allow  them  to  dry  out,  and  by  ex-  "When  production  from  Arkansas 
posure  to  the  sunshine  are  quite  well  started  prices  began  to  drop  gen- 
disinfected,  lerally  all  over  the  country.  The  Ar- 
In  spring,  summer  and  fall,  the  kansas  production  was  unusually 
door  ia  kept  open  or  partly  open  at  large  for  that  section  and  prices 
night  to  allow  the  cool  air  to  enter,  dropped  as  low  as  12  cents  a  pound 
and  Is  kept  closed  In  day  time  to  to  the  producer.  These  low  prices 
keep  the  warm  air  out.  Apples  and  naturally  affected  New  York  condi- 
pears  keep  their  flavor  well  In  this  tlons  and  when  our  evaporators 
house  and  do  not  wilt.  There  are  opened  their  plants,  apples  were  of- 
often  a  few  of  the  long-keeping  var-  fered  at  around  19  cents  for  prime  In 
letles  of  applee  left  on  the  4th  of  boxes,  while  Arkansas  was  quoting 
uly  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  there  at  from  14}  to  16  cents. 
are  kept  In  good  condition  until  late  "At  the  opening  of  the  producing 
spring  and  early  summer.  season  the  prices  at  which  the  farm- 
Apples  would  no  doubt  ripen  slow-  er  was  holding  the  fresh  fruit  made 
er  and  generally  keep  longer  if  the  it  very  dubious  for  the  Western  New 
temperature  were  kept  a  little  lower  York  evaporator  as  to  whether  he 
than  Is  safe  for  -potatoes,  but  for  could  afford  to  run  or  not.  The  ap- 
common  borne  and  farm  storage  of  pie  crop  at  that  time  a-ppeared  to  be 
frulU  and  vegetables  this  little  house  so  light  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
has  given  fine  satisfaction  when  giv-  state  a  large  number  of  plants  did 
en  simple  but  regular  attention,  not  open.  This  curtailed  the  demand 
There  is  one  Improvement  that  for  apples  to  a  certain  extent,  enabl- 
sbould  by  all  means  be  added,  the  Ing  about  25  percent  of  the  evapora- 
front  should  be  Inclosed  with  storm    tors  to  open  up.  and  those  who  did 


doors. 

1  see  no  reason  why  such  a  stor- 
age house  could  not  well  be  built  of 
concrete.  The  under  ground  feature 
is  valuable,  and  If  well  drained,  the 


run  have  had  a  very  fair  return  for 
their  efforts,  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
the  fresh  fruit. 

"It   has  been   found  by  a  number 


.\  square  deal  always  pa.vs. 


ground  floor  is  best  for  this  kind  of  of  the  makers  that  they  can  afford  to 
house  on  account  of  supplying  the  buy  handpicked  fruit  at  higher  prlc- 
regular  and  constant  moisture  that  es  and  get  better  results  In  the  prlc- 
is  so  essential  In  the  keeping  of  both  es  from  their  output  than  they  can 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  the  best  con-  by  buying  the  ordinary  cheaper  stock 
ditlon.— T.  L.  Wall,  Clearfield  Co.,  and  a  drive  will  be  made  to  Induce 
n^  all  evaporators  wherever  possible  to 
buy  as  high   grade  fresh   apples  for 

their   product   as   is   possible   in    ihe 

future." 

The    apple     evaporator     season  In        The  outlook   for  apple  growers  is 
New  York  has  come  to  a  close  after    good.— Alvah  H.   Pulv.  r.  New  York. 


FEW  APPLES  EVAPORATED 
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The  Fish  ^o 
into  the  bag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTI LIZER 

VffAOe  MABN 

ll(OI;>TCI)CB 

Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their*  fertilizer* 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  by  insisting  on 
Royster's,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  We 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup- 
plies of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop- 
ular ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER'S 


IRoyster- 
fertilizer' 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famoua 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


How  to  Spray 
-What  to  Use 


Let  us  help  you.  One  of  the  largest  Chemical  Companies  in  the 
U.  8.  is  co-operating  with  fruit  growers  everywhere.  Write  us 
direct.  We  give  you  free  the  benefit  of  over20yeani  experience 
in  manufacturing  tested  spray  materials,  based  oo  a  correct 
knowledge  of  field  needs.  Valuable  Spray  Book  Free.  Ask  for 
it.  Correspondence  invited  on  your  personal  spraying  problems. 
Get  on  our  mailing  list  for  seasonable  spraying  information. 

/^      I        4  T|         J  spray  Materials  Include 

Urcnara  Drand  ^^^^^i:^^::::^^ 

San  Jose  Scale  and  other  scales  need  attention  now. 
Orehara  Brand  B.  T.  S.  is  I  hlvhlrvfriclent  rwnedy.  widely  used.  Lew 
In  balk  tbtn  a  folntlon.  eulcr  bandied,  more  economical.  Simply  add  water 
in  the  field  and  if  a  ready.  Ualnir  Orchard  Brand  B.  T.  S.  is  Drovidina  fruit 
erop  insurane*.  You  but  order  the  standard  Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulpbw 
Solution  if  jott  prefer     AdOrvji  all  inquiriej  and  requeju  at  Imlow. 


enerai  v.nemicak' ' 

iddB  Dept. 25  Bro*d  Si.  NefwYork-^       VI?' 
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SCerosene  Light '^rTaI^  FREE 


TWiCG  TMC   LIGHT 
ONHAUr.  THE  OIU 


Agents  Wanted 


■  EATS  CAS  OH  ELECTRICITY 


[Make  your  home  brlahtind  cheerful,  Mving  en*-half  on  oiL 
JGovemnient  and  leading  University  tests  prove  this  wonderful 
I  new  Aladdin  nearlr  five  times  aa  efficient  as  best  round  wick 
open-flame  lamp*.  Burns  80  hours  en  on*  gallon  common 
keroaene  (coal  oil.)  No  odor,  smoke  %"?'?«.  n?.?i™£cR aP' 
I  easy  to  operate,  won't  explode.  WON  GOLD  MEDAL. 
■  GUARANTEED.   Prove  for  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

Ten  Nights  Free  Trial 

I  that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  aa  a  white  light.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
I  turn  at  our  expense.  $1000  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
I  top  equal  in  ev^  way  to  thia  KEW  MODEL  8  ALADDIN. 

\m*cr  VntlD^  ntFF  ^*  ^>at  one  user  in 
IbCf  WUVn9  rnCC  ^ach  locality  to  whom 
1  customers  can  be  referred.  In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own 
I  without  cost.    Be  the  fortunate  one  to  write  first  lor  1 0  DAT 

PRH  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  C0.,4a«  M*Ml«i  BM«;;CMc«ge 

liatobia  money  »!>««  or  foOthne.   Onr  e«»y  aeniar  »hB  aaatoj  apMJ; 
•nea  on5««»»ry.    W*  start  no  withoot  money .TSMnpto  teat  fof  10 
1  daia  trial  and  eiVKN  mBK  wban  yoo  b«eom«  a  Jitrtbotor. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Three  reasons  why 
youll  like  the  newXJ.  Si' Walrus 

1 — Can  be  cleaned  instantly 

2 — Slips  right  over  your  leather  shoes 

3 — Fleece-lined — warm  and  dry 


No  more  dirty,  mud-clogged  overshoes  1  Here's  some- 
thing new — an  overshoe  that  you  can  clean  instantly 
-—no  matter  how  dirty  it  is!  Dash  a  pail  of  water  over  it— or 
hold  it  right  under  a  faucet— and  every  trace  of  mud  washes 
quickly  off  its  smooth  rubber  surface. 

When  you've  got  to  go  out  for  wood,  or  to  milk,  or  for  any 
of  those  dozens  of  odd  jobs  around  the  place — you  want  an 
overshoe  that  you  can  slip  on  and  off  in  a  hurry.  Here  it  is 
—buckle  it  on  in  a  second— unbuckle  it  and  push  it  off  with 
your  toe  when  you're  through. 

Ever  work  on  a  job  all  day  long  with  wet,  cold  feet  ?  If 
you  have,  you'll  be  glad  of  the  soft,  fleecy  lining  in  this  new 
overshoe  that  keeps  your  feet  always  warm  and  comfortable. 
Dry,  too — it's  absolutely  water-tight ! 

Think  of  having  an  overshoe  as  warm  and  convenient  as 
an  arctic — as  water-tight  and  easily  cleaned  as  a  rubber  boot  1 
That's  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus— don't  forget  that  name !  In 
every  way  it's  the  farmer's  ideal  overshoe. 

The  U.  S.  Walrus  is    made    by  the    oldest    and    largest 


"U.  S."  Walrus  —  An  overshoe  with 
an  all -rubber  surface  that  can  actually 
be  washed  off  after  wearing.  Warm 
as  an  arctic.  Absolutely  water-tight. 
All  weights  and  sizes;  in  red,  black, 
and  white. 


iK'cember    27,    1919. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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"U.S."  Arctics— Made  of  snow -tight  cash- 
merette,  warm  and  comfortable.  Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hardest .  In  one,  two,  four 
and  six  buckles,  all  weights  and  sizes. 


rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world,  and  built  to  last.  The 
sole  consists  of  heavy  layers  of  the  finest  rubber.  Every 
point  of  strain  is  specially  reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus. 
After  you've  worn  a  pair  for  a  day  or  two,  you'll  realize  why 
they're  fast  becoming  so  popular  with  farmers  everywhere. 

Other  ''U.  S/'  models— all  built  for  the 

hardest  wear 

No  matter  how  much  you're  on  your  feet,  nor  what  sort  of  work  you 
do— you  can  find  in  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  exactly  what  you  need. 

There's  the  U.  S.  Arctic,  designed  especially  for  wear  in  cold,  snowy 
weather;  U.  S.  Rubbers,  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  for  men,  women,  and 
children;  U.  S.  Bootees,  which  lace  smoothly  over  your  sock  like  an 
ordinary  shoe,  yet  are  as  water-tight  as  the  Walrus;  and  U.  S.  Boots, 
which  you'll  find  described  below. 

Every  one  of  these  models  is  made  with  the  same  care  in  the  details 
of  construction  as  the  U.  S.  Walrus.  Tough,  heavy  soles— special  rein- 
forcements at  toe  and  heel  -and  always  the  highest  quality  rubber— 
these  points  are  winning  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  thousands  of  new 
friends  every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear— it  means  solid  wear  and  long  service 
for  your  money. 


"U.  S."  BOOTS-REINFORCED  WHERE  THE 
WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

1— The  tole— Five  soles  in  one,  all  of  the  finest  rubber. 

2— Back  of  the  heel— Every  step  you  take  puts  a  strain  on  the  seam 
in  back.  At  this  point  every  U.  S.  Boot  is  reinforced  with 
ten  thicknesses. 

3— The  loc— Won't  break  through  like  the  toe  in  so  many  boots. 
It  has  three  heavy  layers,  a  special  toe-cap,  and  an  extra  sheet 
of  highest  quality  rubber  on  the  outside. 

4— The  "bend"  in  front— A  boot  has  no  lacing  in  front  to  "give"  as 
you  walk.  Every  mile  you  cover,  the  rubber  there  bends  and 
buckles  750  times.  Six  heavy  thicknesses  give  long  wear  to 
U.  S.  boots  at  this  point. 


Ask  for  U.S.* 
RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


"U.  S."  Boot*  are  made  in  all  sizes  and 
styles  -Short,  Storm  King,  Sporting  and 
Hip.    In  red,  black  and  white. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


D.ceuiber  27,  19 IH. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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CLOVER  TRIUMPH 

Direct  from 
Foundry  to  Farm 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  DEALERS'  PRICE 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


«/««( lunr  nmoof  full 


Writ*  (or    (till  pwUcuUn 

Philadelphia  Stove  and  Iron 
Foundry  Co. 

5th  a  ColumbU  Av«..   PHILA.,  PA. 
EatablUhad  IMS 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hon*  or  Cow  hIdr.Calf  o.-otb«r  •kiiu 
wiUi  batr  or  fur  on.  and  Di.ke  th.m 
Into  co&U  (  for  mm  and  womi*n>,  rubra, 
rue*  or  f lovea  wlifn  an  ord*'rfrt.  ^•mr 
Ht  !■■<■  will  aMl  ra«  !•••  t>uu>  to  buy 
tbam  and  be  «  orth  mora. 

Oar  W»a»««««  aa«Bl«a  ri^**  >  lot  of 
lalormatluQ.  It  t4>lla  bow  to  take  off 
Mi4  Mtfa  for  bide.  ;  bow  and  wbrn  w« 
p«r  tba  (r.lrbt  botb  way*  :  about  aar 
»tim  <»■!■>  »r«aaaa  ua  row  and  bora* 
hida,  cftlf  aad  olbn*  aktn«;  about  the 
fur  roeda  and  Kame  trophlaa  we  aeU. 
laildarar.  ate. 

Then  wa  haT^  rr<*ratl7  rot  oat  an- 
otbar  we  rail  ear  r eabtaa  keek,  wbolly 
d*Totcd  to  faabion  vlat«a  or  niufft, 
aecftwaar  and  otb*r  fine  far  varmeata 
wltk  prtcoe  (  alaolar 


Tea  can  bare  etther  booh  br  aaadl  _, 
yvm eorraet  addreaa  naaitBr  wbirb,  or 
b»S  booka  If  Tou  aaed  both.    Ad.l 


Ci  Mty  rrlalaa  Far  CMBpaagr. 
(71  Ly«U  Avc^  ■•eli«at«r.  N.  T. 


FARMERS 

PEOTZCT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 
By 

SccurlDt  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
tb«  Company  which  is  loaning  its 
MONEY  on  (arms. 

Write  for  rates  of  our  SPECIAL 
POLICIES  TODAY.  TOMORROW 
may  ba  TOO  LATE. 

FAmXEXS  AHS  TKAOERS 

LIFE  DrSUSAHCE  COXPAHY 

Kooia  Oflcc  SyracvM,  ■.  T. 


NEW    HANDKERCHIEr    FANCIES 


COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLXSALXR  DIRCCT 

ki   S-lk«.  Lata  ar  Oaar  Dettvarad    tf^flB    f* 
rn»  withia  Irtf  um  (tM  mU-1      Jf^   ^^ 

*-  -" ":  jj.-rjsr-':;  tlO  ib. 


«■•  ».— Kk 


Cataa  Caliaa  Ca..  lU-W  WaaUaftaa  St., 
latiMUkrt  7t  Vaar* 


N.T 


LMHTYOHIOME 
LIKEIAY-CoSTle 

(•V  •  haara.    Pora  whiu  M  eaadU 
power  U(bt  (raoi  eoamea  Eafoaaaa. 

SOLAI  MANTLE  UMP 


nvroTtd  Dy  gu»eiu»aat  evparta. 
Beau  fa*.  ***olina  ar  eloctricltj. 


ed  by 
lUcaa,  _ 
Entinlf  aaw  Erery  hoaa  inter- 
Mtad.  AOCMT*  MAKB  MONKr. 
Waaka  (rea  trial .  Wr<U  qolck  aell- 
tag  plan,  territory  and  trial  offer. 


r448«iar  tUi.. 


tOir.Mu. 


Easy  Record  Calendar 

If  your  subscription  is  paid  one 
year  or  more  in  advance,  send  us 
only  15c  and  we  will  send  you  an 
Easy  Record  Calendar,  with  space 
provided  for  keeping  a  record  of 
your  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Send  us  90c  and  we  will  renew 
your  subscription  for  1  year  and 
send  you  the  Calendar. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 
U\  Soatli  Third  Street,   Philadelphia,  P*. 


Fancy  handkerchiefs  are  in  fash- 
ion again,  and  it  would  he  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  exuberant 
in  design  or  color.  They  are  print- 
ed on  fine  lawn,  and  are  what  Is 
termed  "suit  handkerchiefs." 

The  introduction  of  color  has 
made  the  handkerchief  as  a  gift  an 
all-year-around  fad.  There  are  sym- 
metrical patterns  in  color,  and  solid 
colors  with  narrow  white  hem-stitch- 
ed borders  or  white  rolled  edges. 

There  is  also  a  revived  interest  in 
lace-trimmed  handkerchiefs.  The  de- 
mand for  these  is  now  as  large  as  it 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  back.  Some 
of  them  have  a  pleated  net  edge. 

The  extremely  high  cost  of  hand 
work  has  made  it  impossible  to  put 
much  hand  embroidery  on  handker- 
chiefs nowadays,  except  the  expen- 
sive ones,  and  since  show  is  what  ia 
desired  in  this  class  of  merchandise 
there  is  a  reversion  to  Swiss  liand 
work.  To  those  not  familiar  'with 
this  ornamentation  it  looks  very 
much  like  band  embroidery.  One  of 
the  newest  popular  designs  is  a  cor- 
ner design  in  pastel  shades,  with  a 
tiny  pink  rose  appliqned  on  by  hand. 
Hand-woven  linen  handkerchiefs 
with  corded  borders  or  hand  turned 
hems  are  much  shown,  and  sell  well. 
Some  have  hem-stitching,  with  bor- 
ders one-half  to  two  inches  wide,  the 
latter  being  popular  for  mourning 
handkerchiefs.  For  men,  linen  hand- 
kerchiefs with  the  corded  borders  or 
hand-turned  and  band  hemstitched 
hems  are  the  best  sellers. 

Id  a  box  of  a  dozen  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs there  will  be  frequently 
nine  different  colors  or  shades.  In 
lavendar,  for  instance,  the  shades 
will  run  from  mauve  to  deep  orchid. 
Both  the  hand-blocked  and  the  solid 
color  linen  handkerchiefs  are  pat  upi 
this  way.  They  are  among  those  im- 
ported from  France. 

Handspun  linen  handkerchiefs 
made  to  order  for  many  of  the  whole- 
salers are  Just  arriving,  and  of  course 
are  very  expensive.  This  industry  is 
said  to  be  dying  out  because  the 
women  who  heretofore  made  them 
are  leaving  the  work  for  more  re- 
munerative lines. 

Cut-edge  handkerchiefs  are  seen  in 
the  lots  ordered  for  the  coming  holi- 
day trade,  and  one  also  sees  the 
doubled  work,  crossbar  cording  and 
fine  revering.  Even  on  men's  hand- 
kerchiefs there  is  some  decoration 
seen. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  are  things  of 
the  past,  as  are  also  the  old  bandan- 
as, which  cost  four  times  what  they 
did  five  years  ago.  But  other  bright- 
colored  handkerchiefs  are  being 
made  up  into  kimonos  by  women 
clever  with  their  needles,  and  these 
are  worn  with  breakfast  caps  to 
match.  Bags  of  various  descriptions 
are  also  made  of  these  bright-colored 
handkerchiefs. 

We  have  even  seen  the  lace  trim- 
med handkerchiefs  made  into  dress- 
er scarfs;  also  the  plain  colored  cord- 
ed ones.  And  sometimes  the  solid  col- 
ored kerchiefs  are  thus  used,  being 
Joined  by  crochet  or  Val  lace.  The 
white  ones  are  put  together  with 
dainty  lace  insertion,  and  lined  with 
the  predominating  color  of  the  room 
decoration.  And  these  handketchiefs 
are  often  used  for  making  pin-cush- 
ion covers.     Camisoles  can  be  made 


of  them  also,  by  cutting  them  in  two, 
and  putting  the  border  at  the  top, 
running  in  a  ribbon  and  adjusting 
ribbon  straps.  The  kerchiefs  are  Join- 
ed with  fancy  crocheting. — Esther  A, 
Cosse,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


PREPARINO     SWEET    POTATOES 


Creamed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Select  sweet  potatoes  of  the  same 
size  and  boil  in  their  skins.  Plunge 
a  moment  into  cold  water  when  done, 
and  take  off  the  skins  carefully.  Ar- 
range in  a  pan,  and  over  them  while 
still  hot  put  one  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  for  10  pota- 
toes, salt  and  a  little  red  pepper.  Rub 
1  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour  smooth 
in  a  little  cold  milk  and  add  to  the 
potatoes.  The  sauce  should  be  very 
thick.  Roll  the  sweet  potatoes  in  it 
without  breaking  them  until  all  are 
well  coated.  After  the  milk  is  added 
they  should  be  cooked  only  long 
enough  to  thicken  the  sauce,  and  roll 
them  well.     Serve  at  once. 

Browned  Sweet  Potatoes 

When  roasting  beef  take  out  one 
cup  of  fat  drippings  and  put  in  a 
frying  pan.  .  Add  12  medium  sweet 
potatoes  that  have  been  pealed  and 
boiled.  Fry  slowly,  turning  often 
until  a  rich  brown.  Serve  with  the 
drippings  in  a  deep  platter. 

Sweet  Potato  With  Chicken 

In  frying  chicken  for  company  put 
aside  the  necks,  tips  of  wings,  ribs 
and  other  poor  pieces.  Make  ready 
one  fair-sised  sweet  potato  for  each 
person  with  several  extra,  and  have 
them  skinned  and  hot  when  the 
pieces  of  chicken  in  the  separate  fry- 
ing pan  are  nearly  done.  Add  plenty 
of  butter  or  drippings,  and  put  the 
potatoes  right  in  with  the  chicken. 
Fry  until  a  rich  brown  and  serve  on 
a  platter  without  the  bony  pieces  of 
chicken.  If  fried  with  the  chicken 
intended  for  the  table  the  fat  will  be 
spoiled  for  the  gravy. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Rub  clean  potatoes  slightly  with 
•  greased  cloth  or  a  bit  of  paper  dip- 
ped in  a  little  butter.  Bake  slowly 
till  well  done.  These  can  be  eaten, 
skins  and  all,  with  salt  and  butter. 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cut  cold  sweet  potatoes  into  long 
strips  and  put  in  a  frying  pan  with 
a  little  butter.  Pry  slowly  and  turn 
carefully  so  they  will  not  break. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Arrange  hot  sweet  potatoes  In  a 
dripping  pan  after  they  have  been 
boiled  and  skinned,  or  peeled  and 
then  boiled.  Shake  over  them  salt 
and  pepper  and  about  one  tablespoon 
of  brown  sugar  to  each  four  sweet 
potatoes.  Dot  with  butter  and  place 
in  the  oven  to  candy.  Turn  when 
one  side  is  a  rich  clear  brown.  Do 
not  scorch.  These  can  be  done  on 
top  of  the  stove  if  In  a  hurry,  but 
are  apt  to  burn  easily. — Mrs.  W.  C. 
Kohler. 


December  27,  1919. 

job.  When  I  met  her  I  was  a  clerk 
in  a  country  grocery  store  and  post 
office.  I  was  so  completely  captiva- 
ted by  her  independence  that  the 
country  store  was  too  confining.  It 
did  not  give  me  enough  time  to  pur- 
sue the  independent  creature  and 
take  my  lessons  in  financeering,  so  I 
resigned  and  went  to  work  at  odd 
jobs.  W'hat  I  pursued  in  a  compan- 
ionship way  took  bold  of  me  in  a 
financial  way.  She  insisted  that  I 
register  in  black  and  white  every 
dollar  I  earned  and  every  dollar  I 
spent,  and  thus  know  where  I  was 
at.  For  four  years  she  sweetly  in- 
sisted until  I  was  on  my  financial 
feet  suflliciently  to  ask  her  to  name 
the  day. 

The  day  was  fifteen  years  ago  and 
she  is  Just  as  good  a  booster  at  book 
keeping  as  then.  I  made  her  a  solemn 
promise  to  do  a  little  figuring  every 
night  before  retiring,  but  my  nat- 
ural tendency  is  to  forget  it.  But 
can  I?  No!  Never.  If  she  doses  off 
to  dreaimland  without  asking  if  the 
book  is  done,  then  the  next  morning 
while  I  am  dressing,  out  comes 
"Have  you  done  your  books?"  and 
I  am  glad  to  slip  in  the  den,  pajama 
clad  if  necessary,  and  do  it. 

Any  man  who  cannot  succeed  with 
such  splendid  perseverence  and  good 
financeering  as  she  puts  over  back 
of  him,  does  not  deserve  success. 
She  does  not  ask  anything  of  me  she 
does  not  do  herself.  ,She  keeps  her 
own  accounts  and  bandies  her  own 
money. 

She  will  always  be  rich  in  money 
because  first  she  is  rich  in  heart  and 
mind  and  soul,  and  she  will  use  her 
God-given  gifts  to  good  advantage. 
She  is  not  satisfied  with  being  good 
one  day  a  week,  she  wants  to  do 
right  seven  days  a  week  and  she  has 
more  keep  "at  it"  in  one  hand  than 
I  have  in  my  whole  body  when  It 
comes  to  account  keeping,  for  I  de- 
spise figures.  But  she  is  as  painstak- 
ing with  a  dollar  as  with  $100  or 
$1,000,  and  by  the  respectful  treat- 
ment of  the  ones  and  keeping  ever- 
lastingly "at  it,"  we  now  each  deal 
in  the  thou.sands. — A.  S.  Lupton, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  LESSON  IN  ACCOUNTS 


SUGGESTIONS 


My  wife  has  a  trait  of  keeping 
eternally  at  it.  Her  "at  it"  is  keep- 
ing on  the  job  of  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion that  keeps  me  on  the  financial 


A  Lap  Board  Convenience 

We  have  all  enjoyed  the  lap-board 
writing-desk.  One  snuggles  back 
into  a  deep  arm-chair  and  with  board 
placed  across  the  arms,  pencil  or 
fountain-pen  in  hand,  the  letters — 
long  due  some  loved  one — are  soon 
under  way.  But  have  you  ever  tried 
the  board  in  a  sick-room?  The  in- 
valid, seated  in  an  arm-chair,  has 
the  board  resting  on  the  arms,  and 
with  tray  placed  upon  It  assists  him- 
self so  ably  that  one  is  greatly  re- 
lieved both  In  time  and  service. 

A  Trunk  Strap  in  the  Sick  Room 

Another  sick  room  convenience  is 
a  strong  trunk-strap  buckled  over 
the  railing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Lay  the  strap  alongside  of  the  pa- 
tient and  it  is  simply  surprising  in 
how  many  ways  he,  by  means  of  the 
strap,  can  change  his  position,  and 
help  support  himself  when  drinkins 
or  eating.  One  party,  whose  bed  had 
no  railing,  had  a  strong  handle 
screwed  to  the  footboard,  into  which 
the  strap  was  buckled. 

When  there  Is  a  gurgling  in  your 
lavatory,  use  a  long  handled  button- 
hook, grotping  for  the  obstruction, 
and  often  the  same  Is  fished  up  on 
the  hook  with  but  little  effort. — 
Louise  White  Watson. 


Old  cabbage  stumps  left  in  the  gar- 
den harbor  next  year's  pests. 


1  ^-Anli-Alrciafl   C.ui.   For  Protection  of  Pan-  4.-<lMM.-.n     Ju^t     N..t,.rall.v    L.m-    ...    Work 

aina  Canal.  "^^''h   ■^''>''*"' 

•  —A  Thanksgiving  Bonfire  Breakfast  Enjoyed  5.^  .\    llelurned    Soldier    With    a    Croat    Dune 

by  V.  W.  C.  A.  Girls.  »"K  <'ai»tured  in    Hatll.'. 

2_-Secretarv    of    War    Baker    Le.ives    on    the  6.-CluI.lren    ..f    the    Executed    Revolutionist. 

Grot    Northern  for   Panama  CtM,-.!    Kclii.-    .Vn^elcs. 


(;•■!!.    r-l:iK'    .VnRf1< -.    :i    Me.\ir<in    Revolii- 
tln.iNt    Kxttnted   b.v    (he   Government. 

.I.tlin    I..    Lewis.    Presidrnt    of    th.'    Initcd 
.Mill.-   Workers  of    .\ni<  rira. 
•Pussyfoot  ■■    .Johnson,    .\nierican    Prohibi- 
tionist.  .Mobbed  by   Knglish  .Students. 
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WintErE^^Sfl 


Losing  the  old  quills  and  ffrowlnff  new 
feathers  taxes  the  hen's  strength — cuts 
down  tlie  supply  of  egKs.  After  moulting, 
hens  need  a  tonic  that  will  build  good  rod 
blood  and  tone  up  the  egg  producing 
organs.  Every  morning  they  uhould  be  fed 

RUSfS 

EGG  PRODUCER 


You  simply  mix  one  tablespoonful  to  a 
quart  of  meal  or  bran  for  cviry  dozen 
fowls.  Add  just  enough  water  to  make  it 
of  a  crumbly  consistency. 

Soon  they  cackle  and  cluck.  Combs  be- 
come a  healthy  red.  They  lay  with  In- 
creasing regularity.  Rust's  Eaa  Producer 
means  healthy  Industrious,  scrutching 
hens  throughout  the  winter.  It  produces 
eggs  when  fggs  are  worth  the  most. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Rust's  Egg  Ppo- 
duosr,  one  of  the  famous  Hust's  I'oultry 
Preparations  used  by  expert  poultn'men 
for  thirty  years.  Mf  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  by  ex- 
press. 1-lh.  package.  Me.;  2V4-lb.  pack- 
age, eoc.;  iO-lb.  package,  f1.76;  25-lb. 
package- ,  ^.7B. 


m 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

ItlCMMONO.VA. 

Succcsaora  to  W*n  Rust  V 


a 
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BEWARE  OF  ROUP 

Xow    is    the    time    when 
Koup  makes  its  appearance 
— a    deadly    contagious    dis- 
ease.     Symptoms    are    wat- 
ery    discharge     from     eyes 
and    nostrils,    sniffling    and 
wheezing.      Iniinedlately 
separate      diseased      fowls, 
spray     the     premises     with 
Saat'B     Lies     liquid     amd 
Sislnfectant  and  trt.il  with 
Bast's    &oap 
P  o  w  d  a  r  . 
Splendid     for 
roup,    coIds< 
catarrh. 
Simply    put 
in       drinking 
water.   Fowls 
take      their 
own'     medi- 
cine.   3-ounco 
box,  36  casts, 

pi^stp.'iid. 
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educedPrices 


on  r>TTAWA  FNCIMES 

Easy  Startics*  K'  CraBking,  Foel  Saviogl 

1  hmve  reductxl  my  prices  to  a  pn--war  fm-i«. 
Iiii  iiMiril  Diy  production  br  makitiK  my  f'^cu 
larrest  ia  America.  naJcins  and  aclUnK  hi^h  ■ 
vnKinca  direct  to  the  luer.  By  doing  this  I  am 
cut  DJUiufmcturinic  cosU. 

SPCCkAL  FCATUKESt  Equipped  with  speed 
niator;  ocdllatins  masDato:  eonstant  fuel  feed 
fuel  mixer    '66  atylea.  anjr  rixc  you  want  from 
to  a  H-P-  Sutionety.  Portable  and  Saw  Rigr. 
■txa  pulto  fmn  20%  to  10%  mora  than  latad  H 
Thia  savinr  I  am  paauns  akns  to  you. 

10- Year  Goaraatcc—M  Daya  Trial 

Ekrery  encfna  I  sell  must  be  Rood. 
FcwiT  parta.  ose  less  fuel  and  are 
rhippi'd  direct  for  you  to  try  on  any 
kind  u(  hard  wock  for  W  days. 


EAST  TEmS  nSri,57T.  t! .  _ 
GEO.  E.  LONG.  Prpsidcnt 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.Sr'i2^L'; 


Bigger  Yields 
Better  Vegetables 


ex- 


You  know  the  conditions  on  your  fann 
better  than  anyone  else,  but,  "two  heads  are  better 
W  than  one;"  and  a  thousand  are  better  sbll.     The  e: 
r  nerience  of  successhil  market  gardeners  and  the  resulU 
ofthe  latest  scientific  cxperimente  have  been  condensed 
into  our  new  book 

,  "Better  Vegetable  Growing"  , 

f  nU  book  teOi  you  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  imgate  and  niarket  thecrojl 
successfully.  Every  Important  vegetable  ■•  covered  in  a  separate  chapter.  A 
^^ble  "FlanUng^d  Reference"  table  wilt  aid  you  when  °«1«""5  ^"""PT' 
supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the  canning  factory  or  the  market 
~ou  wili  find  this  b^olc  hLlpfuL^f  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  ve|egWe. 
I  you  raiso  your  copy  wiU  be  mailed  free.  Wnte  today  lor  this  book, J 
''-BETTER  VEGETABLE  CROWlNa" 

Addrt§$  Service  O/Ket 

The  Coe-Mortlmer  Company 

SI  duunbera  St^  W«»  ^•'«  *^*^ 


E.Frank  Goes  Fertilizers 
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POULTRY 


-\. «  ,.i. '  ,ifji 
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WHY  DON'T  THE  FARM  FLOCKS 
PAY? 


Most  of  the  farm  poultry  of  this 
country  is  kept  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience rather  than  for  real  profit. 
Instead  of  making  the  poultry  aji  im- 
portant •part  of  the  farm  live  stock 
many  farmers  look  upon  it  as  a  nec- 
essary evil.  The  care  is  usually  given 
over  to  the  women  without  provid- 
ing the  necessary  conveniences.  In 
general  the  farm  flock  is  kept  to  as- 
sure a  supply  of  eggs  for  the  family 
and  an  occasional  fowl  when  com- 
pany or  4he  minister  is  coming.  The 
feed  provided  is  often  wholly  that 
which  the  farm  may  supply  without 
regard  to  Its  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  birds  for  egg  production.  Fre- 
quently they  are  housed  either  under 
too  exposed  or  too  close  and  damp 
conditions.  In  the  day  time  the  hens 
pick  up  much  of  their  food  in  the 
wet  and  filth  about  the  buildings.  Of 


Well  Marked  P.  Rock  Hen. 


course,  there  are  those  on  the  farm 
who  look  upon  the  poultry  as  an  im- 
portant class  of  live  stock  and  who 
give  it  the  same  good  care  they  do 
the  other   animals  and    who,    there- 
fore, find  it  a  useful  source  of  profit. 
In  visiting  many  farms  I  have  had 
a  chance    to    notice    the    conditions 
under  which  the  fowls  are  kept  and 
have  made  note  of  the  things  lack- 
ing that  seem  to  me  essential  In  or- 
der  to   reap   a   good   profit.      In    the 
first  place  there  is  too  much  mongrel 
poultry  on  the  farm.     Birds  that  are 
bred   for  no  particular   purpose   and 
with  little  regard  to  their  adaptabil- 
ity    for    profitable     egg    production. 
This  condition  is  not  so  general  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.    There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  keep  pure  bred 
fowls,  but  even  now    many    farmers 
fail  to  consider  Iheir  adaptability  for 
the    main    purpose   for   which    fowls 
should  be  kept.    We  arc  apt  to  think 
too  highly  of  the    general     purpose 
fowl — the  one  useful  for  egg  produc- 
tion and  that  will  at  the  same  time 
furnish  a  lot  of  valuable  meat.     We 
fail    to    consider,    as     fully     as     we 
should,  that  it  is  much  the  same  with 
the  hen  as  with  the  dairy  cow.  Farm- 
ers in  general  have  long  ago  discard- 
ed  the   dual    purpose    cow    and     yet 
many  hold  tenaciously  to  what  they 
call   the  general  purpose  fowl.  With 
the  hen,  as  with  the  cow,  you  cannot 
expect  to  find  two  useful  characters 
highly  developed  in  the  same  animal 
or   type  of   animal.     In   the   case  of 
the  general  purpose  fowl  it  has  been 
found,  by  close  inspection,  that  (hose 
that  come  closest  to  the  type  of  the 
egg    producing    breeds    are    the    best 
layers.     This  characteristic  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  some  observ- 
I  ing   poultry    keepers     so   that     they 


have,  by  careful  selection,  built  up  a 
strain  of  very  heavy  layers  out  of  a 
flock  of  very  ordinary  layers. 

Many  are  misled  by  the  belief  that 
the  heavier  fowls  are  more  profitable 
because  they  furnish  so  much  more 
meat  when  wanted  for  that  purpose. 
For  example,     in  rearing     chickens, 
many  argue  that  so  much  more  can 
be  gotten  for  the  three  pound  Rock 
or   Wyandotte   broiler   than    for   the 
two  pounds  Leghorn  broiler  that  the 
former     must     be     more     profitable. 
These   persons  fail   to   consider   how 
much   more   cheaply   the   two  pound 
broiler  can  be  grown  than  the  three 
pound  one.      Poultry  specialists  tell 
us  that  the  quicker  the  cockerels  of 
the  flock  can  be  gotten  up  to  the  two 
pound     weight     and    marketed     the 
greater  will  be  the  profit.     Further- 
more my  experience  has  been  that  It 
is  as  easy  to  get  the  Leghorn  laying 
sufficiently   to   pay   its    way     at   six 
months   as   It    Is    the    Red    at   seven 
months.     The  same  will  doubtless  he 
true  with  the  other  general  purpose 
breeds,  such  as  the  Wyandottes  and 
the  Rocks.     This  extra  month  needed 
to  bring  the  general  purpose  fowls  to 
profitable    production    means    added 
cost   in   rearing  of  thirty   to  thirty- 
five  cents  a  bird. 

The  question  of  housing,  especial- 
ly in  Winter,  is  one  that  has  not  re- 
cehred  proper  attention  on  many 
farms.  Tight  houses,  where  frost 
will  accumulate  on  the  ceiling  and 
walls  very  cold  nights,  are  worse 
than  open  front  sheds.  Fowls  will 
withstand,  without  discomfort  or 
harm,  much  cold  providing  their 
quarters  are  dry.  Dryness  cannot  be 
provided  with  certainty  unless  the 
windows  are  kept  open  to  some  ex- 
tent and  the  dampness  be  allowed 
to  escape.  Dry  floors  of  wood  or  ce- 
ment are  best  but  earth  floors  made 
of  gravel  or  cinders  are  good  if  the 
drainage  is  such  that  no  water  can 
get  underneath  within  two  feet  of 
the  surface.  Well  aired  and  dry 
quarters,  where  the  litter  Is  always 
dry  are  very  essential  for  profitable 
egg  production  in  winter. 

Another  very  essential  factor 
needed  to  assure  abundance  of  eggs 
in  winter  is  to  have  the  pullets  reach 
the  proper  age  for  laying  before  cold 
weather  comes.  This  means  that  the 
chickens  must  be  hatched  at  the  pro- 
per time  in  the  spring  so  that  they 
will  be  six  months  old,  in  the  case 
of  the  Leghorns  and  seven  months 
old  for  the  American  breeds  some- 
where between  October  20  and  No- 
vember 20. 

Placing  the  pullet  flock  in  their 
winter  quarters  several  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  expected  to  lay  and 
the  liberal  feeding  of  a  variety  of  egg 
producing  foods  during  this  time  is 
essential  to  develop  the  egg  produc- 
ing organs.  This  heavy  and  rich 
feeding  can  'he  brought  about  gradu- 
ally according  to  the  appetites  of  the 
birds.  As  soon  as  egg  production  be- 
gins the  amount  of  food  needed  will 
be  much  greater.  During  the  short 
days  of  November  and  December  it 
really  means  stuffing  with  a  variety 
of  wholesome  feods.  A  dry  mash  with 
15  to  20  percent  of  beef  scrap  may 
he  safely  kept  before  the  pullets  at 
all  times.  On  the  farm  a  variety  of 
grains,  such  as  new  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat  are  almost  always 
available  in  the  fall.  These  should 
br  fed  in  liberal  amounts,  in  variety 
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and  often  enough  to  keep  the  birds 
very  active  working  tor  their  feed 
in  the  litter.  I  have  found  that  wheat 
and  buckwheat  fed  in  the  slruw  gives 
the  fowls  work  and  that  they  clean 
up  the  grain  wiili  very  little  waste 
and  have  a  nice  lot  of  litter  left. 

On  the  farm  skim  milk  can  tiftsn 
be  spared  tor  the  poultry  and  it  is 
a  most  valuable  food.  It  may  be  fed 
sweet  or  sour  and  in  case  wet'  mash 
is  fed  tlio  milk  may  be  used  to  mois- 
ten it.  I  prefer  to  feed  the  inash  dry 
and  to  give  the  milk  us  drink.  When 
skim  milk  is  fed  liberally  the  beef 
scrap  part  of  the  nilion  may  be  re- 
duced, as  skim  milk  is  rich  in  pro- 
tein. Some  of  the  feeding  tests  at 
the  Experiment  Stations  have  shown 
that  skim  milk  fed  with  part  of  the 
usual  beef  scrap  was  more  economi- 
cal and  profitable  that  where  the- 
full   beef  scrap  ration   whs  fed. 

I  have  found  poultry  one  of  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm.  The  farm  flock  Is  one 
of  the  best  means  for  converting 
much  of  the  low  grade  products  of 
the  farm  into  a  conden.-ed  and  high- 
ly valuable  product  that  it  cost  ^  but 
little  to  get  to  market. — C.  S.  Phelps. 
N'.w  York. 

— What  is  the  experience  of  our 
leaders,  the  owners  of  farm  flocks, 
as  to  the  profitableness  of  dual-pur- 
pose breeds  such  as  Reds,  Rocks, 
Wyandottes.  etc.,  as  compared  with 
Leghorns,  and  other  smaller  breeds? 
— Editor. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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A  PLEBEIAN  POEM 


I  I'.ad  some  pretty  pullets 

But  they  simply  woulhi't  lay. 
So  I  visited' a  poultry  farm 

AtKJUt  a  mile  away. 
And  there  I  saw  so  many  things 

To  note  and  to  admire, 
I   then   and  there  resolved  that  I 

Would  make  my  egg-yield  higher. 
So  home  I  went  and  carefully 

I  looked  the  heu  house  over,^ 
And  saw  too  that  within  the  barn 

Were  straw  and  feed  and  clover. 
Then  back  again  with  hoe  and  fork; 

Wheel-barrow  and  a  broom. 
To  clean   the  roost,     the  floor     and 
nests 
In  that  dirty  little  room. 
The  litter  then   was  forked  into 

The  old  capacious  barroA' 
And  wheeled  up  to  the  new  dung-pit 

(And  spread   upon   the   morrow.) 
The  grimy  little  windows 

Were  pried  then  from  their  places 
(And  now  a  very  neat  cold  frame 

The   garden's  south   side   graces!) 
Across   the    place    where    once    had 
been 
The  ancient  little  windows, 
A   wire  screen   was   nicely   tacked. 
So  when  the  winter  wind  blows 
Or  when  a  zero  night  comes  on 
We  drop  the  burlap  curtains. 
(.\  few  bran  bags  placed  end  to  end 

Are  good  as  any  "boughtens"! ) 
And  on  the  floor  beneath  the  boards 
On  which  the  roosts  are  fastened — 
Were   placed   nest  boxes  strong  and 
clean 
With  self-feeder  adjacent. 
Then  in  the  nests  and  on  the  floor 

The  straw   was  used   unsparing. 
While  next  upon  the  program 

Came  a  very   thoro  spraying, 
A  clean  dry  mash  of  oats  and  wheat 

.\nd   corn,   beef  scrap  and  grit. 
Ah,  never  did  my  pullets  find 
A  meal  more  fine  than  that! 
With  butter-milk  and  water  warm 

And  whole  corn  once  a  day. 
And  clover  heads  all  nicely  steamed 

Those  hens  began  to  lay! 
Mere  Action  this — an  idle  tale 

By  idle  theorist  spoken? 
I  wish  that  you  might  see  those  hens, 
My   tale  would  stand   unshaken! 
— One  of  those  "County  Girls." 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

At  the  n-cent  luteling  of  The  Na- 
tional Gr.mge  at  Grand  Rapiils 
Michigan,  the  voting  members  of  ihi.s 
body,  having  before  them  the  worli 
of  the  recent  InduKtrial  Conference, 
of  which  its  National  Representative 
waa  a  member,  and  the  call  of  Preni- 
dent  Wilson  fur  a  new  industriaJ 
conference,  adopted  unanimously  the 
following  reKoUition:  — 

The  Condition  of  Agriculture 
"The  industry  of  Agriculture  as  a 
whole  is  now  facing  an  economic 
coni'.ilion  which  should  be  seriously 
consiiiered  by  all  the  people,  and 
which  may  result  di.-iastrously  if  not 
spetdily  cured. 

"Under  this  condition  the  demand 
of  people  not  engaged  in  agriculture 
for  cheaper  food  is  ill-advised,  un- 
timely, inid  may  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  cause  of  high  prices  is 
not  out  on  the  farms.  There  is  no 
relaxation  of  eflort  to  produce  by 
those  who  remain  on  the  farms,  but 
a  steady  drift  of  people  away  from 
the  farms.  This  is  due  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  return  on  capital  invested, 
and  labor  and  ability  used  in  Agri- 
culture. 

"The  Grange  demands  that  pres- 
sure directed  against  food  producers 
in  tlie  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
food  be  stopped  before  it  results  in 
such  accelleration  of  the  decline  in 
Agriculture  as  will  leave  the  farms 
and  farmers  unable  to  feed  the  na- 
tion. The  Grange  demands  that  the 
complaint  against  high  prices  be  di- 
rected to  the  place  where  high  prices 
are  caused,  the  cost  of  the  labor  and 
the  high  profits  in  food  manipulation 
and  distribution;  and  the  high  cost 
of  the  labor,  equipment  and  necessi- 
ties which  the  farmer  must  buy. 

"When  the  two-thirds  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  consumers  of  food  pro- 
ducts and  not  producers  thereof  clear 
themselves  of  the  responsibility  for 
high  prices  then  they  may  come  with 
"clean  hands"  to  either  criticise  or 
help  the  other  one  thirds  which  is 
engaged  in  food  production." 


A  HOME  WANTED 


Perishable— Ship  Via  Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  owners  are  sure  of  the  highest  market  price  on  their  perish- 
able produce.    Via  Bethlehem  means  oa  time  always. 

Bethlehc 
for 

10 

economy 
Dealer  w 

li  ton  chassis 
$1965 


21  ton  chassis 

$2365 

F.  O.  O  ALLENTOWN 


3]  ton  chassis 

$3465 


BETH1£HEM 

mmt  INTERNA!.  GEAR.DRIVE  — 

MOTOR^TRUCKS 

•—DEPENDABLE   DELIVERY-^ 


BETH15HEM   MOTORS  CORPN. 


ALLENTOWN.    PA, 


To    the   dear   readers   of   Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer:  — 

I  have  promised  to  write  for  a  lit- 
tle boy  who  wrote  me  a  letter  some 
time  ago,  telling  me  that  he  would 
like   to  have  a  home  on   a  farm.     I 
could    not    give   him    the   kind  of    a 
home  I   feel   he  ought  to  have  as  1 
have  promised  to  take  a  little  nep- 
hew.    The  name  of  the  little  orphan 
Is  Peter  Clyne  and  he  Uvea  In  Clear- 
field, Pa.     I  told  him  I  would  write 
to   the   farm   paper,   and    hope  some 
good,  kind  people  will  write  to  this 
little   fellow   whose  heart   is  beating 
for  a  good   home  at  this  Christmas- 
Tide,  when  all  the  poor  children  are 
wishing    for     something     good     and 
sonufhing     nice.     Has    some     good 
Christian  home  a  vacant  chair  In  it, 
and  would  not  some  one  be  glad  to 
have  a  poor,  little,  bright-eyed   boy 
dance  with  glee  around  an  Xmas  tree 
with   rosy   apples  on   It,   which   city 
children    seldom   see?      I    have    seen 
little  Pete.     He  is  a  bright-eyed  little 
fellow  about  8  or  10  years  old.  Now, 
I  will  wait  to  see  In  the  paper  who 
Is   willing  to  "do  unto  the  least   of 
the.se."  and  who  has  given  little  Pete 
a  home. — O.  S.  F. 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

anj  »1I  otli.T  kiiiU  '•'  IliW  Tur-  u  i   •- 
,.|.     Wn-.f    tor    iTi lUt    »"'l    »l.'i'.  '.j: 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

290   BrldK*   Street, 
MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


Mark 


Clean  Cut  Business  Farmers  and  Stockmen 
wanted  at  general  and  local  agents,  in  coun- 
ties and  toMnsiiips  Mhere  are  are  ool  noa 
represented.    Write  or  call  at  once. 

(Tl't  Tix  T^n   Lint  Itr  Cnirrt  'nf  Animtl  LU'-t 

PARSONS  CHEMICAL  IMORKS.  i.~«j  fari 
txfirtmmt  £tt2titu,  Grand  Ltdgt,  Michigjiu 


The  man  who  looks  over  his  cattle 
every  day  to  see  how  they're  coming 
on.  but  doesn't  go  to  the  school  once 
in  a  while  to  learn  what  his  children 
are  doing,  has  a  wrong  Idea  of 
values. 


Grow  More  Bushels 

W5th 

Less  Man  Power 

Lower  the  coat  of  labor  hy  increasing  the  yield 
per  acre.    Now  is  the  time  to  use  GRO-ALL. 

Fertilizers  of  Character 

Farm  labor  is  high;  getting  higher,  more  scarce.  But  the  farm- 
er's  problems  are  daily  being  solved  with  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers. 
They  save  labor,  enrich  the  soil,  increase  yields,  increase  profits. 
Fertilize  for  larger  yields  if  you 
desire  prosperity. 

The  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  are 
unsurpassed.  They  have  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  both  chemical 
and  physical  properties.  High 
standard  characteristics  distin- 
guish them  as  Fertilizers  of 
Character. 

Vrite  for  particulars  and  re- 
quest a  copy  of  our  booklet. 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 
CcHjsbwf,  fa.  Baltimore,  Md.  HarTisoabarc,  Va. 

Agents  of  Character  Wanted  in 
all  unoccupied  territory. 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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RAISING  BASKET  WILLOW 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Osier,  or  basket  willow,  Js  a  crop 
but  little  known  outside  of  Wayne 
OouDty,  New  York.  It  iu  claimed  the 
eouutry's  heaviest  production  comes 
Ircm  the  town  of  Ga!en.     The  larg- 


ing,  after  whicli  the  plants  begin 
slowly  to  deteriorate,  until  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years,  when  they 
have  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by 
new  sets. 

Low  muck  land  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil is  the  best  in  which  to  grow 
basket  willow.     Any   land  that  will 


est  farm,  devoted  exnlu.sively  to  this 
<  rop,  is  owned  by  two  sisters  of  this    grow   corn    or   grasps   will   grow   wil- 
lows.     Land    subject    to    an    annual 


town. 

Every  year  this  unique  farm  is 
covered  with  a  forest  of  liliputian 
trees,  thousands  upon  thousands  in 
number,  which  grow  up  in  the 
spring,  reach  a  state  of  satisfactory 
maturity  during  the  summer,  and 
are  then  cut  down  and  harvested  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  On  the 
names  farm  this  process  has    been 


Overflow,  which  fertilizes  the  soil  is 
excellent,  but  not  wet  land.  In  the 
town  of  Galen  much  land  considered 
almost  good  for  nothing  is  producing 
a  profitable  willow  crop. 


on  to  raise  tlie  crop.  Mo?l  of  them 
raise  corn  for  bread,  and  to  feed  a 
cow,  and  hogs  for  meat,  sometimes 
a  horse,  nearly  always  a  dog  -some- 
times two.  The  corn  is  taken  to  ihe 
old  fashioned  buhr  mill  in  the  valley 
where  it  is  ground  into  moal  from 
■which  is  made  the  corn  pona  for 
which  the  south  is  famous.  It  Is  often 
baked  in  an  oven  before  the  fire 
place. 

Almost  all  mountain  lanns  havo 
an  orchard  from  which  enougli  fruit 
is  canned,  dried,  and  preserved  to 
do  a  year.  The  hills  are  just  suited 


December  27,  iyi!». 

to  hold  olUce,  or  that  he  is  entitled 
to  pass-ports  for  foreign  travel  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  Flag. 
A  birth  record  may  even  prove  a 
women's  right  to  a  widow's  pension. 
Ask  your  parents  to  show  you  to- 
night where  and  how  you  are  regis- 
tered. It  is  certainly  more  important 
than  how  and  where  the  calf  is  reg- 
istered.— F.  n.  Swingle. 


BELIEVES    IN    ROWING,    NOT 
DRIFTING 


"Wither  Are  We  Drifting,"  and 
the  answers  have  been  very  interest- 
ing to  me,  as  I  havo  a  homeniaker 
who  formerly  lived  in  town  and  said 
that  she  would  rather  be  a  dress- 
maker all  of  her  life  than  a  farmer's 


Sets  may  be  obtained  in  the  fall,    to  peaches,  apples  and  pearn.     Great 

but  the  spring  is  a  bolter  time.     The    kettles  of  apple  butter  are  made  by 

Bets  are  very  hardy.     They  may  bo    each  family  for  winter  us3. 

left  out  doors  all   winter,  and  then,         F:ach    farm    has    its   liock   of   hims 

eolne  on  year  after  year  for  nearly    if  set  out  will  sometimes  grow,  but     and  they  go  a  long  way  towards  pay- 

^      ^  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  will    ine;  the  grocery  bills  which  are  not    wife;  but  she  is  now  happy  and  con- 

tented.    I  never  ask  her  to  be  a  man 
and  feed  hogs,  milk,  or  chop  wood — 
folks  are  very  hospitable  and   kind, 
and   one   would      travel      fa-    before 


°\i  iB  somewhat  remarkable  that  kill  them.  An  interesting  peculiar-  lar;^e.  as  nearly  everything  needed 
the  cultivation  of  an  agricultural  ity  in  regard  to  the  germination  of  is  raised  at  home.  The  mountain 
product  like  this  willow,  which  can  -  •"- 


be  grown  so  easily  and  with  so  little 
expense  and  for  which  there  is  said 
to  be  a  strong  demand  in  the  mar- 
ket should  be  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  one  locality.  The  pro- 
babilities af^  that  it  would  thrive 
well  wnl-prove  a  profitable  crop  over 
a  wide  range  of  territory,  turning 
many  waste  places  into  -productive 
lands.     The  explanation  of  this  ap- 


parent mystery  may 


lie  In  the  fact 


that  the  subject  of  willow  cultivation 
is  little  known. 

Basket  willow  was  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Germany  ninety 
years  ago.  It  was  brought  over  by  a 
party  of  emigrants  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  find  employment  In 
the  salt  Plant  works  located  at  Liver- 
pool. N.  Y. 

The  willow  is  a  hardy  plant  and 
the  thrifty  German  folk.  who 
brought  it  as  a  memento  of  the  fath- 
erland, knowing  its  qualities,  ex- 
pected it  would  grow  and  thrive  In  g^^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  jiou„tains  of  Tennessee 
the  new  home  across  the  seas.  Little 

pieces  of  It  were  set  out  in  the  gar-  ^jj^  ^^^^  jg  ,jjg  ^^^^  tj,^^  ^,,g  ^oo^g  j^ 
dens  surrounding  their  humble  jjq^  start  from  the  buds,  but  com*- 
\merican  homes.  The  willow  fulfill-    om_  j,ii  over   the   surface  of   the  set 


finding  a  better,  kindlie-,  more  c<in- 


tented     people    than 
mountaineers. — ('.    H. 
City,  Tenn. 


I'.io 


Tennessee 
Johnson 


as  a  helpmate  I  prefer  a  woman. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  b\it  we  have  found  that 
life  does  not  consist  of  dollars  and 
<"ents,  but  there  is  greater  pleasure 
in  loving  service  than  selfish  ease, 
and  if  we  follow  in  the  path  of 
<luty.  It  leads  to  the  thing  we  crave. 
Only  those  who  have  met  dliriciilties 
in  the  road  of  life  can  stand  at  the 
I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  top  and  enjoy  the  conqueror's  view, 
replies  to  "Bachelor;"  published  In  which  more  than  pays  for  the  effort 
Pcunsylviania  Farmer,  and  wish  say  p)it  forth  to  secure  it.  It  takes  more 
that  my  experience  is  that  the  boys  than  modern  conveniences  or  a  fash- 
and  girls  who  go  off  to  the  city  do  ionable  wife  to  make  one  contented, 
not  have  much  -backbone."  If  we  are  willing  to  live  simple  and 

A     sensible  girl  is  going  to     stay    natural,  true  love  can  find  enjoyment 
■where  she  can  l)etter  conditions.  To    even  In  the  dally  routine  of  the  fam>. 


PREFERS  HORSES  TO  AN  AUTO- 
MOBILE 


l)e  sure,  we  don't  like  so  much  drud- 
gery, and  we  like  the  conveniences 
that  our  friend,  "Ilachelor"  men- 
tions; but  when  It  comes  to  the  au- 
tomobile, I  don't  think  it  is  as  nicf 
as  a  pair  of  spirited  horses  and  a 
carriage.  My  experience  with  an 
automobile  Is  that  when  you  want 
to  go,  the  engine  often  says,  "No." 


— From  one  who  believes  In  rowing, 
not  drifting. 


FARM  PAPERS  AGAIN 


Replying       to       the       "Pertinent 
Query"   article  in  December   «th   is- 
sue:     Labor  papers     do  not  picture 
any  elaborate  buildings  because  as  a 
We   "Farm   Girls"   like  to  go  out    class  they  have  no  buildings  to  pic- 


and  pet  the  cows  and  horses  but  we 
don't  like  to  have  to  do  the  milking 


.d  the  expectations  concerning  it.  As    ^^^^  jj^g  ^^^  ^eard  on  a  man's  face.    a°«J     ^^""^  ^°  *'»•'  chickens  all     the 


more  land  was  acquired,  more  and 
more  willow  was  grown  and  after 
the  regular  day's  work  was  done, 
long  evenings  were  turned  to  account 
shaping     the    willow    Into     baskets 


About  the  only  care  the  crop  requires 
is  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  The  crop 
is  fertilized  by  its  own  leaves. 

Three  tons  to  the  acre  is  consider- 
ed a  profitable  crop.  Land  sometimes 


which  were  sold  thruout  the  neigh-    produces  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre. 


time.  We  have  never  had  a  milking 
machine,  but  I  presume  when  con- 
veniences become  more  common  on 
the  farm,  the  farm  girls  will  be  more 
willing  to  stay  in  the  country. — A 
Delaware  Farm  Girl. 


borhood.  Gradually  the  sales  ex- 
tended into  adjoining  neighborhoods. 
SOiE«  sixty  years  ago  Rev.  Mr. 
Waldo,  a  L-J«heran  preacher,  left 
Liverpool  and  settUd  in  the  town  of 
Lyons.     He     carried     some     -"lllow 


It  takes  three  tons  of  green  willow 
to  make  one  ton  of  white  or  peeled 
willow.  It  takes  six  to  eight  weeks 
to  harvest  the  Barnes  crop.  The 
willows  are  cut  with  a  sickle-like 
knife  'and   the  whips,  which  are  six 


ARE  YOU  REGISTERED? 


'sets"   with  him  and.  In   connection    (q   eight    feet    long,      are     lied   into 
with  his  ministerial  duties,     carried     bundles  about  the     size    of  a     corn 


mow  farm  and  eventually  be-    .-hock,  loaded  into  wagons  and  drawn    ^«"'«*  "^"^   ^^^^   *  million   or   two 


directly  to  the  cars. — A.  H.  Pulver. 


IN  THE  TENNESSEE  MOUNTAINS 


on  a  w 

rame  prominent  In  the  business. 
About  forty  years  ago  the  elder 
Barnes  obtained  a  lot  of  willows  sets 
from  Rev.  Waldo  and  started  what 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  willow 
farm  In  this  country. 

A  willow  farm  is  started  as  fol- 
lows: Willow  sets  of  a  two  year's 
growth  are  cut  into  lengths  of  ten 
inches  each.  These  are  set  in  the 
ground  one  foot  aT)art,  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  These  pencil-like  sets 
are   planted    right   side   up;    that   Is. 

the  larger  end  goes  Into  the  ground  echoes  In  the  early  morning  hours,  presume  you  are 
first,  preserving  the  relative  position  and  the  wjilppoorwlll  chants  his  Almost  every  bright  reader  of  The  ments  of  leading  manufacturers  and 
It  had  on  the  parent  plant.  It  mournful  refrain  at  twilight;  where  Pennsylvania  Farmer  can  show  a  business  men  the  entire  labor  -^orld 
would  not  be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  Tvild  flowers  bloom  almost  the  record  of  birth,  but  If  one  boy  or  wants  something  for  nothing,  accord- 
the  plant  to  put  the  sets  In  upside  year  round  and  all  nature  Is  grandly  girl  does  find  that  this  important  ing  to  statistics,  when,  labor  produc- 
down,  but  in  this  case  the  shoot  beautiful— here  dwells  a'  race  of  matter  has  been  neglected.  It  will  tlon  falls  60  percent  below  the  1917 
which   sprouts   from   the  top  of   the    honest,  hospitable  people.  The  rough    pay   us  well   for  publishing  this  ar-    average.  Most  city  people  would  like 


So  much  romance  has  bren  written 
about  the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  resident  of  that  place. 
— Editors. 

High  up  In  the  rugged,  picturesque 
mountain  region  where  the  sunkiss- 
ed  peaks  pierce  the  clouds;  where 
the  mocking  bird's  song  wakes    the 


ture.  Almost  any  up-to-d-ate  farm 
barn  building  costs  more  than  th>' 
city  laborer's  dwelling  often  only  a 
4  or  6  room  flat  ■with  a  12  by  25  foiit 
back  yard — a  nice  view  on  a  dusty 
dirty  street.  They  can  have  a  trip 
to  the  movies  every  night  and  Sun- 
day which  gets  to  be  as  monotonous 
and  devoid  of  excitement  as  Is  the 
farmers  trip  to  the  barn  at  milking 
time. 

Labor  papers  represent  and  desire 

to  create  a  condition  of  unrest  and 

dissatisfaction    with     everything     In 

general.     Farm  papers  are   working 

and  should  work  for  a  conservative 

and  satisfied   community  and  create 

a  desire  for  better  conditions,  and  to 

owners  of   pure   bred    animals   have    put  the  place  in  better  shape  for  the 

failed  to  record   the   birth  of  their    children,  even  if  we  only  make  a  liv- 

valuable  stock.     Yet  you  may  be  sur-    Jng  while  we  improve.     Almost  any 

prised  to  know  that  the  federal  chil-    poor  farmer  would  make  no  more  if 

dren's  bureau  at  Washington  reports    he  went  to  work  in  the  cities. 

that  several     million  parents     have        E.  M.  A.  may  be  essentially  right 

failed  to  see  to  it  that  the  birthdays    as  regards   most   of   the   reasons   for 

of  their  babies — their  own  babies —    the   nice   buildings   being  owned    by 

have   been   registered   in   the  family    the  present  owners  but  there  ■would 

bible  or  any  other  place.  be  more  of  them  had  the  young  folks 

This   Is   what   we   mean   when   we    taken  hold  where  the  old  folks  left 

asked    the   question    at    the   head   of    oft   Instead   of   seeking   the    glamour 


If  your  father  has  a  pure  bred 
calf,  colt  or  pig,  that  animal  is  reg- 
istered by  name  or  number  and  the 
record  kept  most  carefully.  It  is 
doubtful  if   a  search  of  the  records 


this  article.    Are  you  registered?  We 


of  the  city,  a  life  of  supposed  luxur- 
ies and  ease.     Judging  from  state- 


set,  would  start  growing  towards  the 
ground  before  taking  a  turn  up- 
wards, forming  an  undesirable  crook. 
The  set  Is  left  sticking  out  of  the 
ground  about  half  an  Inch.  It  will 
be  there  years  before  the  sets  reach 
a  condition  of  profitable  bearing. 
Following  this  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  they  will  do  their  best  grow- 


cahins  are  surrounded   by  old    fash-    ti^le.     We  could  tell  many  sad  stor-    the  farm  and  would  have  one  were 
ioned    flowers   not    arranged    accord-    ies  of  money  lost  and  even  of  reputa-    they  able  to  do  so,  and  only  ridicule 


ing  to  the  latest  style  in  landscape 
gardening,  perhaps,  yet  showing  that 
these  people  have  a  love  for  the 
beautiful. 

Each  farmer  has  his  corn  patch, 
usually  too  rough  to  be  cultivated 
with  a  horse,  so  the  hoc  fs  depended 


tlons  ruined  thru  such  neglect.  the  farm  and  farm   life  to  cover  up 

A    birth    record    proves  a     child's  their  Inability  and  lack  of  back  bone 

right  to  go  to  school  as  well  as  his  Farm  papers  must  work  for  a   high 

right  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Ideal. — A.  R.  S..  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  proves  the  Individual's  right  to  an  

inheritance.     It  furnishes  proof  that  Many  things — mice  In  particular — 

an  Individual  is  old  enough  to  marry,  are  more  powerful  dead  than  allvr 


X 


, 


December   27,   1919. 


PennsytVania  Farmer 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DRIVING 
HORSE 


of  a  ear,  and  who  try  to  equal  their 
more  wealtliy  neighbor.s.  In  such 
cases  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  they 
have  chosen  the  automobile  in  pre- 
ference to  the  h6rse,  as  the  former 
Costs  more,  is  more  expensive  for  a 
farniov  to  maintain,  depreciates  fas- 
U-r  anil  wears  out  quicker  than  the 
horse. 

The    automobile    and    motor   tru'-k 
have  been   a  great   factor  in  the  de- 


bidder  because  the  owner  had  bouRht 

an    automobile    and    tlierefore      ct>n- 

cluded    that    he   had   no   further   use  velopnient  of  improved  roads.     They 

for   his   horse   and   buggy,   altho   the  also  wear  out  roads  to  an  extent  un- 

auto  was  only   a  second   hand   Ford,  known  in  the  days  of  horse  locomo- 

This  incident  is  only  a  repetition  of  tlon.    Moreover,    there    are    In    most 

that  which     has  occurred     on  thou-  localities  many     miles    of     by-roads 


Un«loubte(ily  the  popularity  of  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  travel  has 
had  an  important  effect  on  the  status 
(if  the  horse.  When  the  nu)tor  vehicle 
first  became  popular,  there  were  mis-  sands  of  farms  during  the  last  live  over  which  motor  travel  is  difficult 
jriitded     enthusiasts     who     predicted    years.     It  Is  true  that  there  are  still    and  expensive,     and  this     condition 

men   who   admit      that   they      derive 

more   pleasure   and   enjoyment   from 

driving  a  good  horse  and  buggy  than 

from  an  automobile,     and  many     of 


that  the  day  would  soon  come  w^hen 
liorses  would  be  almost  completely 
supplanted  by  their  more  speedy 
rivals,    that   the   horse    would    be  no 


lunger  necessary  in  the  economic  life  these  men  are  the  owners  of  bigh- 
of  the  world,  and  that  therefore  they  priced  touring  cars.  It  is  doubtful 
would   cease    to    be     bred     in     large 


will  exist  for  many  years  in  the 
case  of  roads  which  are  seldom  used. 
On  this  class  of  roads  the  horse  is 
more  useful  and  dependable  than  the 
motor  car. 

As     a  matter  of  style  and     good 


numbers  because  the  demand  for 
tiiem  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

We    have   seen    motor   vehicles   In 


whether  the  driving  horse  will  ever  taste,  a  stylish  buggy  and  well 
regain  the  popularity  ■which  he  has  groomed  driving  horse  are  equal,  It 
relinquished  to  the  auto,  but  it  Is  not  superior  to  the  majority  of  cars 
certain  that  there  will  always  be  -Rhich  have  been  used  two  or  more 
men  In  the  country  and  small  towns    years.  The  day  is  coming,  if  it  is  not 


three  classes,  pleasure  cars,  trucks  'who  appreciate  the  fine  qualities  of  already  here,  when  the  man  who 
and  tractors,  brought  to  a  state  of  the  horse,  and  who  will  maintain  a  drives  a  handsome  hor.se  and  buggy, 
perfection    which    can    only    be    Im-    demand  for  good  driving  stock.  or   team    and   carriage,    will    attract 

proved  upon  In  trifling  details,  and 
the  first  two  classes  have  been  rapid- 
ly adopted  thruout  the  world.  The 
third  class  has  passed  the  experimen- 
tal stage  and  has  found  its  true  plane 
of  usefulness,  and  also  Its  limita- 
tions. It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  horse,  as  a  means  of  heavy  haul- 
ing, is  just  as  popular  and  necessary 
on  most  farms  as  he  was  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Even  in  cities,  where  the 
motor  truck  finds  its  large  special 
field,  horses  will  always  be  used  in 
large  numbers  because  of  the  special 
work  virblch  they  alone  can  perform 
in  an  economical  and  dependable 
way. 

The  case  Is  somewhat  different 
with  the  light  horse,  weighing  from 
950  to  1.100  pounds,  whose  popular- 
ity depends  on  his  style  and  speed 
as  a  roadster.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  farm  car.  each  farmer  kept  one 
or  more  driving  horses.  The  farm 
driving  horse  was  not  the  extremely 
:>t)llsh,  speedy  thoroughbred  that  the 
wealthy  city  man  drove,  but  he  bore 
the  same  relationship  to  the  thor- 
oughbred that  the  Ford  does  to  the 
seven-pasaenger  touring  car.  The 
farm  driving  horse  was  a  very  use- 
ful animal,  which  could  travel  long 
distances  with  considerable  speed 
and  endurance,  and  when  occasion 
demanded  an  extra  horse  to  work  In 
tlie  binder  or  plow,  the  driving  horse 
could  be  depended  on  to  do  his  share 
of  the  work. 

For  driving  to  church,  to  town,  to 
picnics  and  for  visiting  the  neigh- 
bors, the  carefully  groomed  driving 
horse  was  the  pride  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  Now  all  this  has 
l»een  changed.  Even  the  farmer  boy 
who  a  few  years  ago   drove  over  to 


Neither  Tractor  Nor  Track  Will  Entirely  Displace  the  Well  Bred  Horse 

than    the 


Altho  some  racing  men  fear  that 
horse  racing  is  on  the  decline,  we 
can  see  no  Immediate  scarcity  of 
horses  bred  and  trained  primarily  for 
racing.  The  development  of  the  race 
horse  is  carried  on  as  a  contest  In 
scientific  and  skilful  breeding,  and 
is  thus  Independent  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  less  Influenced  by  out- 
side conditions,  such  as  the  popular- 
ity of  the  automobile. 

The  future  of  the  driving  horse  is 
In  the  hands  of  each  Individual  farm- 
er and  breeder  In  the  land.  In  many 
localities  only  a  very  small  percent 
of  the  farmers  keep  a  driving  horsp. 
and  this  condition  must  be  changed 
If  the  light  horse  ever  regains  his 
former  position  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  machinery  for  running  the 
farm.      If  every    farmer   was   a    firm 


more    attention    and   envy 
owner  of  an  automobile. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  the  driving  horse  should 
lend  their  influence  in  every  way 
which  will  increase  their  popularity. 
Now  is  the  time  for  ever.V  friend 
of  the  horse  to  show  his  colors.  Let 
him  take  a  practical  interest  in  driv- 
ing horses,  not  only  for  his  own  use, 
but  thruout  the  neighborhood.  If  it 
can  be  conveniently  managed,  let 
him  raise  a  few  of  this  type  for  sale. 
By  so  doing  we  can  restore  the  light 
horse  to  his  rightful  place  on  every 
farm,  and  make  him  what  he  should 
be.  one  of  the  most  useful  and  high- 
ly prized  possessions  on  the  farm. — 
John  Marsh.  Jefferson  Co..  Ohio. 


A  HUMANE  WAY 


see   his   best"  girl   in   a   shining  new    champion  of  the  horse  as  a  means  of 
buggy,  has  now  adopted  the  swifter, 


travel,  there  would  be  a  steady  de- 
mand for  this  class  at  a  price  whicli 
■would  make  them  a  profitable  line 
for  farmers  to  raise.  On  most  farms 
today  the  drivers  are  old  horses 
which  have  belonged  to  the  farm  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  the  farm  car, 
and  have  been  retained  for  the  sake 
of  old   times,   or   bcrause   they   were 


tho  less  dependable  automobile.  Farm 
autos  in  all  grades  from  $400   up  to 
J.1.000    have  to  a  large  extent  sup- 
planted    the  good     old     favorite    of 
former     days.      If     the     automobile 
enables    the   farmer   and    his    family 
to  visit  among  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  thus   bring  more   pleasure    and 
happiness  to  farm  life,  it  is  entirely 
right.  Farm  folks  should  take  advan- 
tage of  all  modern  convenience  which    are  no  younger     ones  to  take     their 
can  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  farm    place.     In  many  cases  the  expense  of 
lite.     The  only  regretable  feature  In-    maintaining      an    automobile   is     .«o 
cident  to  the  popularity  of  the  farm    great    that    the   farmer   of    moderate 

car  is  the  consequent  neglect  of  the    Income  cannot   afford   to  maintain  a  ,       ,  ,     .  „,,,„,  „„,u 

horse  as  a  means  of  travel.  good  horse  and  buggy  in  addition  to    tainly  pre  erable  to  «">   "th"  meth- 

Recently  at  a  pt.blic  sale  we  saw  a  the  car.  This  is  most  often  seen  in  od.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thought- 
spirited  driving  horse  and  a  fine  rub-  the  case  of  those  whose  flnanci.-.!  less  cruelty  practiced  In  the  slaugh- 
ber  tired   buggy  sold   to  the   highest     position  does  not  justify  the  purchase    tering  of  nn.mnls  — K.  M   L.  T? 


MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
Produces  the  Big  Ones 

It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  feed 
good,  ■wholesome  tankage  as  it  does 
the  poor  kind.  And  it  costs  less  in 
the  end.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Martin's  Tankage.  Only  the  best  of 
meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilized,  are 
used.  Sold  with  a  guarantee.  Write 
for  feeding  directions  and  prices. ' 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 
36ti>   and   Gray*   Ferry  Ave.,  PHILA. 


Just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Au- 
l)urn,  X.  Y.,  lives  a  man  who  has 
managed  a  slaughter  house  for  years. 
Having  occasion  to  visit  tliat  section 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  I  have 
found  that  his  way  of  killing  the 
animals  was  a  commendable  one  for 
various  reasons,  altho  it  v.'as  a  dif- 
ferent method   than  the  one  used  in 


favorites  of  the  women  and  children,    my  own  vicinity.     He  always  shoots 
When    these    horses   are   gone    there    them    in    the    brain     before     cutting 

their  throats.  He  has  only  been 
shooting  them  for  the  l:ist  three 
years,  but  says  he  finds  (verything 
to  recommend  this  wav.  and  from 
the  humane  point  of  view  It  is  cer- 


N   V 


.V  IIOK.SK  C.\.\  TK.WI-:!.  UHEHt  .VN 
AtTOMUUILK  CANNOT  UU 

Often  In  the  de.'p  amiwa  of  winter  an 
nutuiiiul'ilo  cnnnot  m-t  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horac  con  travel  any- 
where If  ho  ran  »e<  uro  foottnir. 
There  la  Ju.4t  one  thing  will  Innure  aafe 
fuiitlng  on  any  rcail  anywhere  any 
time,  no  tnaU-r  how  ley  or  ellpp>^ry. 
und  that   in  ihc 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatev.  r 
the  o  c  <■  a- 
aion;  n  hur- 
ried trip  to 
thv  doctor,  an  Important  call  to  town. 
it  load  of  proiluce  to  he  delivered — 
>  iiur  hnrHc  la  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wine  horae  owner  will  go  to  hl» 
home  ahoer  e;irly  ami  have  the  aafe. 
relialile  IIKD  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  fan  laush  at  the  weather.  No  aleet 
Htorm.  no  audden  freeze  will  hold  him 
bark.  His  aharp,  airong  RED  TIP 
C.VI.KS  (an  be  adjuat<-d  In  30  mlnutea, 
nnil  he  la  ready  for  the  road. 
A\nl<l  nubatltutea.  LUOK  FOR  THE 
KKU  TIP 

THE   NETEBSLIP   WORKS 
New  Bmnawirk,  N.  J. 


WATCH  YOUR  CALVES 

,.  CALF  CHOLERA  RONEOV 

A  Ik*  iTMimnt  tt*t  tmu  e^k  arttoa. 


n»re  it  a  Dr.  Robtrtt' 
PrmMcription    for  mv*ry  com* 
mon  animal  ailment. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  tist  and  free 

^y  of  the  "CATTLB  SPECIALIST" 

with  QtieMioa*  and  Anawera  pertain- 

Inil toilSoRTION  IN  COWS.  Treat 

your  own  herd,  amall  expenae. 

I/tto  dtaltr  in  your  town,  writt 

OR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 

VETUUNARY  CO..  INC. 

640GnaJAnM 

1IMUSIA.WB.    ^^^vo.1 


Received  $58  More 
By  Sending  His 
Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  atwolula  fact  A  Jrrwr  farmer  brousM 
bia  aaaortoMat  of  old  baci  to  u*  and  aikvd  na 
what  tlier  were  wortb  w*  told  hUn  aad  tan 
him  on  the  apot  cheeli  for  tUS  it.  Prevtoualr  ba 
bad  Ixea  offered  }»«  00  on  tba  ume  allotmaat 
of  bagi  (Name  and  addreu  of  farmer  (ttta  to 
any   o&e  on  re<)u«>t  ) 

Far  Serf  Price  Seixi  Old  Bif  •  to  Knatt 

In  business  30  reara  and  at'snlutelr  depead- 
abie.  Vuu  get  a  xiuar*  and  bnnnt  deal  frocn 
tbit  ron'-ern.  We  par  top  market  pnoei  and 
•end  rbeck  or  pay  rasb  liiune<bit«lr  on  receipt 
of  K0<i<l<.  Write  u<  for  prl'-e  Hit  or  brlof  roui 
bazi  to  u>  Tourteir  l'h«ne  tu.  If  datlrabt*. 
and  compare  our  prlrea  with  otbert. 

David  N.  Knott's  Sons,  'ptia<ii>i<ii.ra 
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be.      I  ain't  what  I  used   to  be   and  name  will  be  dragged  so  deep  in  the 

this —  I'm  all  right,  I  tell  you.  Grace!  mud  it'll  never  get  clean  again." 

And — and —   What   was  it   you   Just  He  stopped  for  breath.     His  com- 

said?     I — I  don't  b'lleve  I  heard  it  paniou  was  silent.    After  a  moment, 

right."  be   continued: 

"I  said  that  daughter  of  yours,  or  "You  tell  her  that,  Hammond,"  he 

niece,  or  whatever  she  is,  this  Grace  went   on.     "If  she  really   cares   for 

Van  Home,  has  been  meeting  young  him,  it'll  be  enough.     She  won't  let 

Ellery,     our     minister,     in     Peters's  him  ruin  his  life.  And  I'll  keep  quiet 

grove.     Been  meeting  him  and  walk-  till   I   hear  from  you.     If  she's  sen- 

ing  with  him,  and  kissing  him,  and  siblo  and  really  decent,  then  she  can 

••  give  him  his  clearance  papers  wlth- 

"Stop!"     Eben's  shout  rang  thru         "It's  a  lie!     It  ain't  so,  Elkanah!  out  his  knowing  why  she  did  it  and 

the    house.      The    listener    heard    it.    Prove  it  or —  It — it     can't     be     bo,  everything  will  be  a  secret  and  kept 

Grace    heard     her     uncle's     voice,    rose,   and    then   sank   slowly   to   her    can  it?     Please "  so.      Nobody   else'U   ever    know.      If 

Bpeaking  sharply  and  with  unwonted    knees.                                                                   "It  is  so.     She's  met  him  In  those  she  won't  do  that,  then  you  tell  me 

sternness.                                                            '"Stop!"     shouted     Captain    Ham-    pines  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  a  and  I'll   have  a  session  with  him.  If 

"I  don't  know  what  'tis  you  want    mond.   "Elkanah  Daniels,     for  your    long  time.     She  was  seen  there  with  that's  no  good,  then  out  he  goes  and 

to  see  me  about,"  said  Captain  Eben.    own   sake   now,   be   careful.      If   you    him  this  afternoon."  she  with  him;  and  it's  ruination  for 

"You   say    it's   Important;    well,   it's    dast    to   say    a  word,    another    word         "Who — who  saw  her?"  both   of   'em,   reputations     and     all. 

got  to  be  to  keep  me  from  my  meet-    like  that.  I'll "                                          "Never  mind.     The  one  that  dld'll  Why  am  I  doing  this?     I'll  tell  you. 

in'.    I  ought  to  be  on  the  Lord's  busl-        "If  I  dast!  The  hussy!  But  there's    never     tell 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


ness  this  minute  and  nothln'  world-    no   use   talkin'   to   you. 


unless     it's     necessary.    I  like  him.  He  isn't  orthodox  enough 
You're     as    They're  fixing  to  be  married,  and —    to  suit    me,    but   I   have    liked     him 


ly'B   goin'    to  keep   me   from  servin'  crazy  as  a  Bedlamite.     Either  that. 

Him.     So  speak  quick.     What  is  it?"  or  you're  in  the  game  with  her.     If 

The  voice  that  answered   was  one  you  are,  I  warn  you " 

that  Grace  recognized,     the  she  had        "Stop!      What  game?     What     do 

never  before  heard  in  it  the  note  of  you     mean?      Oracle!      My      Grace! 


mighty  well.     And  Annab — Humph! 

"Married!  She  marry  a  Reg'lar  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  What 
minister!  Oh "  !'•"  fighting  for  is  the  Trumet  Regu- 

"Hush!  Listen!  They  ain't  mar-  lar  Church.  That's  my  church  and 
ried  yet.     We  can  stop  'em,  you  and    I'll  have  no  dirty  scandal  with  Come- 


aKltatlon  and  undignified  excitement.    What  is  It?  For  mercy  sakes,  Elkan-    I.  if  we  get  right  to  work.     It  Isn't    Outers  dragging  it  down.     Now  you 
'•    '  . „«=  onH     ah •»  t !«•..       Tjriii    »<<i.    Koin?''  iindprstand.      Will  vou  toll  her  what 


There  were  no  ponderous  pauses  and  ah 

..jjjjjj^ ha's"  now.  "Humph!    I   wondered   if   I  could- 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Hammond!"     It  n't  get  some  sense  into  you,  finally, 

said    "And  don't  stand  there  preach-  Lock  that  door!" 

ing.     Lock  that  door!     Get  a  lamp!  "I  will!     I  will!     But  Elkanah—" 

Are  you  sure  there's  nobody  but  us  "Lock  it!      Give  me  the  key!" 
In  the  house?" 


too  late.     Will  you  help?"  understand.     Will  you  tell  her  what 

"Will  I — I —  Go  on!  tell  me  more."  I've  said?" 

"We  can  stop     'em.     I     know     it  The     chair     creaked.      Evidently, 

would  be  a  good  catch  for  her,     the  Captain   Eben   was  rising  slowly   to 

sneaking,   designing —   well,      never  his  feet. 

mind.  But  it  can't  be.  It  shan't  be.  "Well?"  repeated  Elkanah. 
The  click  of  the  lock  sounded  You've  got  to  tell  her  so,  Hammond.  "Elkanah  Daniels,"  said  Eben 
Captain  Elkanah  Daniels!  Captain  sharply.  We  folks  of  the  Regular  Church  have  slowly,  his  voice  shaking  from  nerv- 
Elkanah  visiting  a  Come-Outer!  and  "Where's  the  lamp?"  demanded  pride  In  our  society;  we  won't  have  ous  exhaustion  and  weakness,  but 
th«  leader  of  the  Come-Outers!  !  Daniels.  "And  the  matches?  Dont'  it  disgraced.  And  we  have  been  with  a  fine  ring  of  determination  in 
Grace  caught  her  breath.  What  In  stand  there  shaking."  proud  of  our  minister,  the  young  rat-  every  word,  "Elkanah  Daniels,  you 
the  world— She  started  to  descend  A  smell  of  sulphur  floated  out  Into  tie-headed  fool!  We'll  save  him  if  listen  to  me.  I've  heard  you  thru, 
and  then  a  thought  flashed  to  her  the  hall.  Then  the  sickly  glow  of  we  can.  If  we  can't"— the  speaker's  U  your  yarn  Is  true,  then  my  heart 
mind  She  stopped  short.  the  "fluid"  lamp  shone  thru  the  teeth  grated— "then  we'll  send  him  Is  broke,  and  I  wish  I  might  hare 
"I  ain't  the  fool.  Elkanah."  she  doorway.  to  eternal  smash  or  die  trying."  died  afore  I  heard  It.  But  I  didn't 
heard  her  uncle  retort  sternly.  "The  "What  alls  you?"  asked  Elkanah.  "But  I  can't  believe  it's  true.  It's  die  and  I  have  heard  it.  Now  listen 
fools  are  them  who  are  deaf  to  the  "Are  you  struck  dumb?  Now  go  and  a  mistake;  some  other  girl  and  not  to  me.  I  love  that  girl  of  mine  bet- 
call  from  on  high.  My  foot  was  on  see  If  there's  anybody  else  in  the  Gra'cie.  Why.  she  don't  even  know  ter'n  the  whole  wide  world  and  yet 
the  threshold  of  His  house  when  you  house."  him.  She  wouldn't— but  she  has  I'd  ruther  see  her  dead  afore  me 
led  me  astray.     It's     never     halted        "But — but     there  ain't.     I     know    been  out  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  than  married  to  a  Reg'lar  minister. 

there    ain't.      Hannah's    gone      and    weeks.     If  it  should  be!"  Disgrace  to  him!      Disgrace  to  your 

Grade's  at  meetin'  by  this  time."             "It  is.  I  tell  you  It  is.     Don't  waste  mlser'ble  church!      What  about   the 

"She?      Humph!        Well,      maybe    time  rolling  your  eyes  and   talking  disgrace  to  mine?     And  the  disgrace 

she's  at  meeting  and  maybe  she  Isn't,    stuff.     We've  got  to  work  and  you've  to  her?  Ruin  to  your  minister!  Ruin 


there  afore.  I  warn  you — 

"Hush!  Shut  up!  Can't  you  tor- 
get  that— that  Conw-Outer  circus  of 
yours  for  a  minute?' 


•Elkanah  Daniels,     I'll 


have     no    Maybe   she's  over   In   Peters's   pines,    got   to    work   first.      I     don't      know    to  my  girl  here  and  hereafter  is  what 


blasphemy  here.  Another  word  like    hugging  and  kissing  that  man  she's    whether  you're  only  making  believe    I'm  thlnkln'  of;  that  and  my  people 
that  and "  '"^^   '*'®''®  every  Sunday  for  I  don't    or  not.     I  realize  that  'twould  be  a    who  worship  God  with  me. 


I'll  talk 
"Virryou  be  still  and   hear  me?    knoW  how  long—  Here!     let  go,  you    good  thing  for  your  girl  to  marry  a    to  Grace.     I'll  talk  to  her.     But  not 
The  Lord's  business!    I  guess  you'll    old  fool!     Let  go.  I  tell  you!"  promising  young  chap  like  him.  but    of  what'll  happen  to  him  or  you— or 

think  It's  the  Lord's  business  when         "  "  "  _     -  .   .  ,  .  ..  »„.,  «    ^«...  ^„»....     n..  ...  . 


A   chair   fell    to   the   floor   with   a    —Hush!    let   me  go  on.     I  tell   you,    any  of  your  cantln'.  Up-servin'  crew. 


you   understand   what   I'm   going   to    bang.     There  was  the  sound  of  hard    Hammond.  It  can't  be.     We  won't  let    IH   tell   her   to  choose  between   him 
tell  you'     The  Lord's  business!   The    breathing  and  rapid  footsteps.  her.     I  won't  let  her.     I'm  a  man  of    an  me.     And  If  she  chooses  him.  I'll 

devil's  business    you  better  say!  Will         "Let   go!"    panted    Daniels.      "Are    influence  In   this   town,   and  outside    send  her  out  of  that  door.     I'll  do  my 


you  lock  that  door'"  yo"     crazy?     Take     your    hands    olt  of   it.    too.      I'm  head  of   the    parish  duty  and  read  her  out  of  my  congre- 

"My  church  is  waltln'  for  me  and  me!"  committee  and  a  member  of  the  Na-  gatlon.     And  I'll  know  she's  gone  to 

'_..  "You  liar!"  snarled  Captain  Eben.  tlonal      Regular     Society.      I      can't  everlastin'    hell,   and    that's    worse'n 

it    What's   a  narcel  of  "You  low-lived  liar!      By     the     AU  reach  your  precious  ward,  maybe,  but  the  poorhouse.     That's     all  tonight, 

,..        J^L    n.,.«r«  rnmnared  to  the  mighty,      Elkanah      Daniels!      Ill—  i   can    reach    the   fellow   she's    after.  Elkanah.     Now  you  better  go." 

yelling  C<»n«-0"^«^»  ~'"P"'^/°    "  you  take  that  back  or  I'll  choke  th«  and  If  he  marries  her.  I'll  drive  'em  'Humph!  Well.  I  declare!  you  are 

decency  of  this  town?     Stop.   &nui    ,_..._.  ._.,  „ „_.    ,  .,»_    ....  ..  .u k„..—  a  bigoted " 


,VT    «i    w—   Stop!    Shut 

un'     Eben  Hammond.  I  tell  you  that    everlastin'  soul  out  of  you.  I  wlll^    both  to  the  poorhouse. 

your  precious  church — yes  and  mine, 
the  Regular  Church  of  Trumet — will 


Here's  where  you  come  In  Ham-  "Stop  It     I've  kept  my   hands  off 

"Let  go.  you  lunatic!     You'll  kill  mond.      It   ma/    be   she   does    really  you    so    fur,    because    I'm    the    Lord 

yourself.     Listen!     I'm  not  lying.  It's  care  for  him.     Or  maybe  she's  after  servant.      But   I'm    flghtln'    hard    to 

the   truth.    She's   met   a   man,   I   tell  position  and  money.     Well,  you  talk  keep  down  my  old  salt-water  temper, 

you.     Been  meeting  him  for  months,  to    her.      You    tell    her    that    If   she  You  go!     There's  the  door." 

I  guess.      There!    now   will   you   lis-  keeps  on  going  with  him.  If  she  does-  "All  right,  all  right!     I  don't  care 

ten?"  n't  break  off  this  damnable  business  what  you  say,  so  long  as  It's  said  so 

The  footsteps  had  ceased,  but  the  now,  tomorrow,  I'll  ruin  John  Ellery  as   to   stop  her^  from  getting   him- 

heavy    breathing   continued.  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man.     He'll  and  said  soon." 

"A  man!"  gaspod  Eben.     "A  man!  be  ruined  in  Trumet.  anyhow.     He'll 

Grade!     It's  a —  Who  is  he?  What's  be  thrown  out  by  the  parish  commlt- 

his  name?"  tee.      I'm   not  sure   that   his   church 

"His  name's  John  Ellery.  and  he's  people    won't   tar    and    feather    him. 

minister  of    the   Regular   Church   In  Marrying  a     low-down     Come-Outer 

n,  .TTh-* rw/h  7»nrvour  own  fam-    t»»l«  town;    that's  who  he  Is!    Here!  hussy!      As    If    there    wa'n't    decent  unto   Me  all   ye  that  labor  and   are 

Or  I    the  church  isnt,  your  own  fam     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^^^  .    And-and"-hls  voice 

..mI     mv  famiiv*"                                 Hold  up!"  had!      But  losing  this  church  won't  broke— "He  knows  that  I  am  heavy 

"Yi-y^ur  own  family.  Huh!  that        The  girl  on   the   stairs  sprang  to  be  the  only  thing  that'll  happen  to  laden.     Lord!  I^'<»'  ^^ J^^J^J.*'  '°' 

.keT^ou^Lten    don't  it'"                     her  feet.  Her  head   was  reeling  and  him.      The   committee'U  see   that   he  this  Is  more'n  I  can  bear  alone. 

There   ws   an   instant   of  silence,    she  could  scarcely  stand,     but     she  doesn't  get  another  one.     Ill  use  my  The  lock  turned;  the  door  opened 

^°^^           .. ._    _-     v„_.„..  u__,„  .v.„  A^r.^„i    fiho  m„«f  infln^nre  and  have  him  thrown  out  and  closed.     Grace,  clinging  to   the 

Think   I  balusters,    heard    Captain   Hammond 


go  to  rack  and  ruin  if  you  and  me 
don't  pull  together  thi?  night." 

"And  I  tell  you,  Elkanah  Daniels, 
I'll  have  no  blasphem>  here.  That 
little  sanctuary  up  the  road  Is  found- 
ed on  a  rock  and  neither  you  nor 
any  of  your  Pharlseein"  priest-wor- 
shipin'  crew  can  shake  it.  The  Al- 
raighty'll  protect  His  own.  As  for 
the  Reg'lar  church,  that's  no  con- 
cern of  mine." 

•But  I  tell  you  'tis  your  concern 


"It'll  be  said  tonight.  Now  go! 
My  people  are  waltln'  at  the  chapel." 

"You're  not  going  to  that  prayer 
meeting  after  this?" 

"Where  else  should  I  go?     'Come 


m 


Meed  the  change  in  her  uncle's  voice    go  to  her  uncle.  She  must.     But  Cap-    of    the    Regular    ministry.  f„„Ki„ 

fam    Daniels's   voice   caused    her   to    can't?     What  sort  of  yarns   do  you  cross    the    room,  ^'^'^'^^^fj^l'''^- 

suppose  will  be  told  about  him  and  She  heard  him  enter  the  sitting  room, 

her.     meeting    the    way    they    did?  Then  she  heard  nothing  more,     not 

Won't  the  county  papers  print  some  another  sound,  tho  the  minutes  drag- 

flne   tales?      Won't  the   Boston  ones  ged  on  and  on,  endlessly,  eternally, 
enjoy    such    a  scandal?      I   tell   you. 


as  he  answered 

"My   own   family?"      he    repeated  halt  once  more. 
slowly.     "My  own —  And  the  Rcglar        "There  there!"     It  said  in  a  tone 

rhurch What  do  you  mean?     Has  of  relief.      "That's  better.     Set  still 

Njat "  now.      Be   quiet,    that's   it.      Shall    I 


and  each  with  a  message,  a  sentence 


"M^    »,«  oin't    Hilt  that  cussed  elrl    ret  some  water'"  enjoy    sucn    a   scannai :      i   leii   y«u.    »•■"  <=»vu  ,,..-  -  — „„_„.. _-- 

^.'T      "  '  "No    noTTet  me  be.     Just  let  me    Eben   Hammgnd.   that  young  chap's    repeated  over  and  over  again  in  her 
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brain.     "If  she  really  cares  for  hlni, 
she  won't  let  him  ruin  his  life." 

By  and  by,  pale,  but  more  conipos- 
imI.  and  with  her  mind  made  up,  she 
came  down  into  the  hall.     Drawing 
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toward  that  course.  "Face  me  world 
together  and  fight  it  out,"  that  was 
the  advice  she  would  like  to  give 
theui.  But  no.  the  battle  was  too 
uneven.  The  odds  were  too  Ritat. 
a   long  breath,   she  turned   into   the    Tht\v    must    not    think   of    marriage. 


The  runner  was  a  boy,  Maria  llig- 
gins's  boy  Isaac,  whoso  widowed 
mother  lived  down  by  the  shore.  Ho 
did  the  chores  at  the  Hammond  tav- 
ern. His  freckled  face  was  dripping 
witli     pfrsi)iralinu     and      he     puffed 


sitting  room  to  face  her  uncle.  By 
the  light  shining  thru  the  dining- 
room  door  she  saw  him  on  his  l<nees 
by  the  haircloth  sofa.  She  spoke  his 
name.  He  did  not  answer  nor  look 
up.  Alarmed,  she  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  At  her  touch  his  arm 
slid  from  the  couch  and  he  fell  gen- 
tly over  upon  his  side  on  the  carpet. 

CHAPTER   XII. 


for  the  present,  and  they  must  cease  and  blew  like  a  stranded  whale, 
to  meet.  Perhaps  some  day—  she 
tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the 
thouKlit — perhaps  some  day,  years 
afterwards  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, they  might 

With    Ellery   she    fell    certain    :^hc 


could  accomplish  notiiing  l)y  argu- 
ment or  persua.'ion.  She  knew  hini 
well  enough  by  tliis  time  to  realize 
that,  if  his  mind  was  made  ui),  all 
Trumet  and  all  creation  coulil  not 
In  Which  Captain  Eben  Makes  Port  change  it.  lie  would  keep  on  his 
Half    past    eight.      In    the    vestry    course,  and,     if  wrecked,     would  go 


of  the  Regular  Clnirch  John  Ellery 
was  conducting  his  prayer  meeting. 
The  attendance  was  as  large  as  usual. 
Three  .seats,  however,  were  vacant, 
and  along  the  settees  people  were 
wondering  where  Captain  Elkanah 
Daniels  and  his  daughter  might  be. 
They  had  not  missed  a  service  for 
many  a  day.  And  where  was  Keziah 
Coffin? 

At  the  Come-Outer  chapel  the  tes- 
tifying and  singing  were  In  full 
blast.  But  Ezekitl  Massett  was  lead- 
ing, for  Captain  Eben  Hammond  had 
not  made  his  appearance.  Neither 
hail  Grace  Van  Home,  for  that  mat- 
ter, but  Captain  Rbeu's  absence  was 
the  most  astonishing. 

•  Somethln's  the  matter,"  whisper- 
ed Joslah  Badger  to  his  right-hand 
neighbor.  "Somethln's  wrong  d-d-d- 
down  to  the  tavern,  sartin'  sure.  I'm 
goin'  down  ther<>  just  soon's  meetin's 
over  and  f-f-f-flnd  out.  Eben  would- 
n't no  more  miss  leadin'  his  meetin" 
from  Choice  than  Id  go  without  a 
meal's  v-v-vl-vlttles.  Somethln's 
liappened  and  I'm  goln'  to  know 
what  'tis.  YouU  go  along  with  me, 
won't  ye.  Lot?" 

The  answer  was  an  affirmative.  In 
fact,  almost  every  worshiper  In  that 
chapel  had  determined  to  visit  the 
Hammond  tavern  as  soon  as  the  serv- 
i<—  was  at  end  end. 

• 

In  the  Regul.ir  parsonage  Keziah 
.sat  alone  by  the  sitting-room  taltle. 
Prayer  meeting  and  supper  she  had 
;orgolten  entirely.  The  minister  ha<i 
not  come  home  for  his  evening  meal. 
;,nd  food  was  furthest  from  thr- 
housekeeper's  thoughts.  What  should 
r.he  do?  What  ought  she  to  do? 
Mow  could  she  avert  the  disaster  so 
certain  to  overwhelm  those  two 
\oung  people  the  moment  their  sec- 
i>'t  became  known? 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to 
encourage  herself  with  the  hope  that 
Kyan  had  exaggerated— that  the 
iieetings  in  the  grove  had  not  been 
;.s  frequent  as  he  said  they  were,  or 
that  they  had  been  merely  casual. 
Slie  knew  better.  She  bad  seen  the 
p..ir  together  and  done,  they  loved 
(  (ch  other;  or.  at  least,  he  loved  her. 
There  was  the  great  trouble. 

Keziah,  in  spite  of  her  worldly 
common  sense,  was  an  Idealist  at 
heart.  Love  matches  she  believed  in 
thoroly.  If  the  man  had  not  been  a 
Regular  njinlster,  or  if  he  had  been 
a  minister  in  any  other  town  than 
narrow,   gossiping,      squabbling  Tru 


down  with  colors  set  and  helm  lash- 
ed. H'lt  Grace,  perhaps  she  did  not 
fully  realize  the  situation.  Se  might 
be  made  to  see.  to  listen  to  reason. 
And,    perhaps,   it   was   possible — per- 


"Whafs  tlie  matter.  Ike?"  de- 
manded K.ninli.     "What  is  it?" 

"Have  ye — li  ive  ye."  panted  Ike, 
"have  ye  seen  the  doctor  any- 
wheres. Miss  CofTin?" 

"Who?  Dr.  Parker?  Have  I  seen 
—  what  in  the  world  arc  you  coniiu' 
here  after  the  doctor  for?"  - 

'■  'Cause — 'cause  I  didn't  know 
where  else  to  conw?.  I  been  to  liis 
house  and  h<>  ain't  to  home.  Xol)ody 
ain't  to  liome.  His  wife.  Mis  Park- 
er, she's  gone  up  to  fSoston  yes'day 
on  the  coach,  and — and  It's  all  dark 
and  the  house  door's  open  and  the 
sljay's  gone,  so " 
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"Hold  on!  Stop!  I'll  tell  you 
where  tho  doctor  is  most  likely.  Up 
to  Mis.  Prince's.  She's  been  poorly 
and  he's  prob'ly  been  called  there. 
Run!  run  fast  as  ever  you  can  and 
get  him  and  I'll  go  to  Grace  this 
minute.  The  poor  thing!  Have  you 
told   anybody  el:ie?" 

"No,  no!  ain't  seen  nobody  but 
you  to  tell.  They  was  prayin'  over 
to  meetin',  and  the  fellers  that  walti- 
out.side  to  keep  comp'iny  with  the 
girls  ain't  t^ot  there  yet.  And  I  never 
met  nobody.  And  'twas  .so  blasted 
dark  I  fell  down  four  times  and  tore 
my  best  i)ants  and " 

"S-sh-sh!  Listen  to  mo!  Don't 
tell  anybody.  Not  a  soul  but  the  doc- 
tor. Half  this  town'll  be  runuin'  to 
find  out  If  you  do,  and  that  poor  girl 
must  be  distracted  already.  I'll  go 
to  her.  Vou  gel  Dr.  Parker,  and  tell 
him  to  hurry." 

"I'll   tell   him:    don'l   you   fret." 

He  was  gone,  running  harder  than 


•Who's  sick?     Who  wants  liim?" 
".\nd — and — all    the    rest    of    the 
haps,  on  her  part,  matters  were  not    houses  round  hero  was  shut  up  'cause    ever.  A  moment  later  Keziah  follow- 
ed him,  running  also. 

It  was  a  misty,  black  night,  and 
Trumet  sidewalks  were  uneven  and 
hard  to  navigate.  But  .slie  stumbled 
on.  up  tlie  main  road  to  tlie  Corners, 
down  the  "Turn-off."  past  the  chapel 
to  the  Come-Outers.  from  the  open 
window  of  which  sounded  the  drone 
of  a  liish.  nasal  voice,  .losiah  Bad- 
ger was  "testifying."  and  Keziah 
caught  a  fragment  of  the  testimony 
as  she  hurried  l)y. 

'I'hen  a  rocking  chaise,  drawn  by 
a  galloping  horse,  shot  by.  Dr.  Park- 
er's carriage,  shJ  was  sure.  The  Hlg- 
gins  boy  must  have  met  the  doctor 
and  delivered  his  message. 

The  horse  and  chaise  were  stand- 
ing by  the  front  of  the  tavern  as  she 
pantingly  drew  near  it.  The  side 
door  of  the  house  was  ajar  and  she 
opened  Is  softly  and  ent- nd.  The 
dining  room  was  empty.  There  was 
a  light  on  the  sitting-room  table  and 
low  voices  came  from  the  little  I)ed- 
room  adjoiJiing.  Then,  from  the  l)ed- 
room.  emerged  Dr.  Parker  and  Grace 
Van  Home.  The  girl  was  white  and 
there  were  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes.     The  doctor  was  very  grave. 

Keziah  stepped  forward  and  held 
out  both  hands.  Grace  looked,  re- 
cognizeil  h»'r.  and  with  a  cry  ran  to- 
ward her.  Keziah  took  her  in  .her 
arms  and  soothed  her  as  if  she  were 
a  <hild. 

•There!  there!  deary."  she  said, 
stroking  her  hair.  "There!  there! 
deary,  don't  take  It  so  hard.  Poor 
thing!  you're  worn  out.  If  I'd  only 
known'sooner." 

"O  Aunt  Keziah!"  sol)hed  the  girl. 
"I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  It  was  so 
good  of  you." 

"Good!  Land  of  mercy!  If  I 
hadn't  come,  I'd  have  been  worse 
than  the  beasts  that  perish.  Don't 
cry,  don't.  How  Is  he  now?  Some 
better?" 

She    looked    at    the.   doctor 


HUNGER  KNOWS  NO  ARMISnCE 

It  Is  well  for  us  In  America  to  remember,  during  our  holiday  feast- 
ing, the  liunger  and  misery  of  the  people  In  the  war-torn  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Armenia  alone,  800,000  will  starve  unless  food  Is  provided 
until  next  vear's  harvest.  The  Near  Ka»t  Relief,  1  Madison  Ave..  New 
York,  is  the  onlv  organization  giving  relief  to  these  suffering  peopb-  and 
lack  of  funds  limits  them.  The  above  picture  showing  the  horrible  con- 
dition was  painted  by  M.  Leon  Bracker. 

as  serious.  The  minister  had  not  act-    everybody's  to  meetin".      I  peeked  in 
ed  like  a  triumphant   lover,  assured    at   the   meetin'   house  and    he    ain't 


there,  and  I  see  your  light  and- 
'Who's  sick?     Tell  me  that,  won't 


you?" 

"Cap'n  Eben.  He's  awful  sick.  1 
cal'Iate  he's  goin'  to  die.  and  Grade, 
she " 

"Cap'n  Eben?     Eben     Hammond! 


of  succss;   he  had  seemed,   now   that 

she  thought  of  it.  more  like  a  plead- 
er,  a   supplicant.      Perhaps.      If   she 

could  see  Grace  and  talk  plainly  with 
met,  where  families  were  divided  on    the    girl.    It    might    not    be   too   late, 
"religious"   grounds,      neighbors   did    She    determined    to     try     that     very 
not  speak  because  their  creeds  were    night, 
different    and  even  after  death  were        She  rose    and    again    donned    her    Dyln'?  What  are  you  talkin   about, 
burled     in     cemeteries     three     miles    bonnet    and    shawl.      She   w.->s   about         "Huh!    huh!"    puffed    the    messen^ 
had    been    other    to  blow  out  the  lamp  when  she  heard    ger   impatiently.      "Didn't  I  tell   ye? 

rapid  footsteps,     the  sound  of  some    Cap'n  Eben's  adyin'.     I  see  him.  All 

one   running   along   the  sidewalk    in    white  and  still  and —     and 

front  of  the  house.     As  she  listened. 

the    footsteps   sounded   on    the  path. 

Whoever    the    runner    was    he    was 

coming  to  the  parsonage.     She  step- 


apart;  if  the  girl 
than  the  ward  of  bigoted  Eben  Ham- 
mbnd — then,  tho  they  were  poor  as 
I)Overty  itself.  Keziah  would  have 
joined  their  hands  and  rejoiced. 
Even  as  It  was.  she  was  strongly 
tempted  to  do  it.  Her  sense  of  right 


and  her  every  Inclination  urged  her    ped  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 


awful. 
And  Grade'  she's  all  alone  and — " 

"Alone?     Where's  Nat?" 

"She  don't  know.  He  ain't  to 
home.  But  I  got  to  find  Dr.  Park- 
er." 


she 

asked   It.      He  shook   his   head   emp- 
hatically. 

"Well,  well,  dear."  went  on  Mrs. 
Coffin  hurriedly.  "He  will  be  pretty 
.soon,  we'll  hope.  You  mustn't  give 
up  the  ship,  you  know.  Now  you  go 
and  lay  down  somewheres  and  I'll 
get  my  things  off  and  see  what  there 
is  to  do.  Some  good  strong  tea  might 
he  good  for  all  hands.  I  guess  like- 
ly.     Where's   Hannah    Poundberry?' 

"She's  gone  to  her  cousin's  to  stay 
all  night.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  send 
lor  her.  but  I " 

"No,  no.  you  hadn't.  .Might's  well 
send  for  a  poll  parrot,  the  critter 
would  be  just  as  much  good  and  taH< 
less.  I'll  look  out  for  things,  me 
and   the  doctor.     Where's  Nat?" 

Keziah  looked  longingly  toward 
the  door. 

(Continued  Next  Week,  i 


of  yours 
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DUROCS 

VOUNO  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  and  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  Ulk  «Ub  the  nerucnkwl 
Duroc-Jersey  lloe  Autliorlty  In  the  East.  S«f  the 
irMtMt  Herd  of  Pure  Uuroo  Jerwy  Hobs  wlthlii  I.i'nO 
mllea.  (Wa  pay  R.  n.  Kara  of  any  buyer.)  Wiite 
for  Particulars  and  Prices.  We  tuaranUt  w  cichange 
any  aninvU  purehastd  bu  maU  V  not  talUfactory. 

ENFIELD    FARMS 

Oapt.    R.  SO    Church    St.,    New    York 


Bargain  in  Beikshires 

In  order  to  reduce  our  herd  we  arc  otT.rinu 
bred  aow»,  boara  ready  for  eervice.  boar  and  tow 
pUa  of  all  ages  at  pricee  that  will  effect  a  ready 
sale  If  you  wish  to  Increaae  your  herd  or  found 
a  herd  of  Berkablrea.  we  offer  you  an  aioallent 
orportunltf.  Your  Inqulrlea  or  vlatt  wUl  amply 
repaj   you.     CRE8TM0NT  FAJIM.   Suntniry.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


from  the  beat  blood  atraln  as  Lonifel'.ow  Double  and 
Lord  Pranlar  Buooeawr  itnlDa.  both  havlnjj  bean 
annd  diaavlou.  On*  6  montba  old  arandaonof 
Lonsfalloir  DoobI*,  atranl  aarrtcahle  bt>ar».  and  both 
brad  aa4  open  fllU  of  Um  Sueoaaaor  auahn.  Alao  10 
^  ^  pSa.  aired  by  »  aon  of  RlTals  Baron  Duke 


waaka  old  Diss,  airea  oy  a  mm  ui  j\i»«*  «  «•."«  ^-f^ 
lAO^wSRtA  oeer    HOO   Iba..    dam  of   aire  being 

May^Me  of  W.  O.  8a«"l  P"".'*^'?'^™*,?^ 
A¥r>iilra  bulls  S  to  6  montha  old.  Ol'U  FORtjl'- 
^V'xi^HWtlXQ ygn^    P^.  C.  B-  FRKKD.  M»r. 


OUR  YOUNG  TRAPPERS 

Most  boys  like  to  trap.  Some  like 
it  better  than  hunting,  and  the  re- 
turns in  profits  usually  are  greater 
than  from  ordinary  hunting. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easily  seen 
In  the  enormous  prices  paid  for  furs 
during  the  last  few  years.  When 
your  fathers  were  boys,  fifty  cents 
was  a  good  price  for  an  ordinary 
mink,  weasel  or  skunk  pelt.  Now, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of  six  or 
eight  dollars  being  paid  for  one  of 
these.  So  there  is  good  reason  for  a 
new  Interest  in  trapping  among  the 
boys  today.  We  even  know  of  some 
girls  -who  add  to  their  spending 
money  by  running  a  line  of  traps. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  any  fur- 
bearer  is  along  an  old  fence.  It  this 
extends  from  one  cluster  of  woods 
to  another  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  used 
as  a  i)rotection  when  the  animals 
travel.  No  wild  animal  likes  to  get 
too  far  away  from  a  hiding  place, 
and  the  shelter  of  a  stone  wall,  a 
rail  fence,  an  old  stump  fence,  1)016 
fence,  or  any  other  fence  that  gives 
a  slight  shelter  makes  a  good  place 
to  put  a  set. 

Often  signs  of  digging,  claw  marks, 
or  other  signs  will  give  evidence  that 
fur  bearing  animals  are  traveling 
along  a  fence.    The  fence  gives  pro- 


open  pelt  skins  may  be  stretched  out 
on  a  board,  or  the  side  of  a  building. 

Mink  pelts  take  a  stretcher  about 
eight  inches  wide  and  twenty-eight 
Inches  long.  Muckrats  take  a  stretch- 
er wider  but  not  so  long.  For  skunks 
the  stretcher  should  be  about  eleven 
by  thirty  Inches. 

Most  pelts  should  he  packed  and 
shipped,  with  the  skin  side  out. 
Those  that  may  be  shipped  with  the 
fur  side  out  are  fox,  wolf,  wild-cat 
and  martin.  If  you  want  to  know- 
why  ask  your  fur  dealer.  Tie  them 
with  strong  cord,  put  a  tag  on  this 
cord,  then  put  the  bundle  of  furs 
into  a  burlap  sack  and  tie  again.  Do 
not  wrap  your  pelts  in  paper. 

We  will  have  more  to  tell  you 
about  trapping,  in  another  article, 
but  will  close  this  time  with  a  recipe 
for  tanning  pelts: 

Mix  two  parts  saltpeter  and  one  of 
alum,  sprinkle  on  the  flosh  side  of 
the  skin;  roll  it  up  and  leave  for  a 
few  days  In  a  cool  place,  then  spread 
it  out  to  dry.  Scrape  off  fhe  fat  and 
rub  until  pliable. — F.  B.  Swingle. 


GERMOZONE  "*  ■"*  "•* 


Stock  R*in«dy 


Fiw  Poultry.  PU«ons.D«n.  Csti.  Rabbits.  Parroli.  Canary  an* 
other  birds  or  pet  animals.  CertDc^une  ti  a  universal  and  safe 
remedy:  tir  eoldl.  Miumes.  roup,  tore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  slo»- 
ioa.lnlluenin.Uiwel  trouble. distemper. snre  eyesorsars.csnker. 
gleet,  loss  of  lur  i.r  feathers,  sores,  wounds. skin  disease,  '.or  mbcr 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven't 
lost  n  ointlt  chick"  -Mrs.  Flora  Kapple.  Walker,  la  "Simply 
grand  «i>r  rabbits"  --I.W.  BrownlnJ.  Bof.ne.  la.  "Cannol  praise 
Crrmorone  enough.  I  use  It  (or  chickens,  slock  and  bouaebold  ' 
-Mrs  Wra.  Hoeppel.  Hugo.  Okla.  "My  bird  puppiea  dont 
know  what  distemper  is  snd  I  never  had  such  good  success 
before  with  chicks"--Curly  Smith.  Kennetl.  Mo. 
Germmone  la  sold  by  mnst  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers, 
or  mailed  p<ialpald  in  2Sc.  7Sc  and  SI .  50  packages  from  Omaha. 
Book  on  treatment  of  dlMascs  free  with  each  package. 


KO.  N.  lEE  CO. 


Dept.  4:29 


OIUNJk,  NU. 


Poultry 


LOOK  o^^ls  $17  A  100  UP 

liv  .^ifcial  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  postpaid  2ii  dlf- 
tiieiit  tlK.rohred  hieeds.  L'llllty  A:  Exhlhliion  urailea 
I.ue  delivery  suarauteed.  fapactty  100.000  «.  .ly. 
C'auluii    tree.      Nabob    Hatcheries,      Gimbiar.      Ohio. 


CARBON  COUNTY.  PA.  (E)  PRICES 
AND  PROSPECTS 

The  weather  of  late  has  been  cold 
and  stormy  f>t  times  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  and  only  several  inches 


Dakn  PUJv  •I">l«rt<'<l  llc«>y  I.aylnu  Barron  .loO 
itaOy  1/1UX.,,.„.  „,!,,„  s  c.  White  I*«h"Tn 
Haliv  I'hii.  Htavy.  deep  iKidled.  red  ronilx-d  liinU. 
v.iili  the  lay  bred  Into  tlitin.  22  centa  eai-li;  ii'< 
1  .iidred.  parcel  imst  dellicred.  Book  your  onUr 
11. i«    f  r  Sprini!   Iiilpory 

l.EO.SAitU     STURKLEn,  SIIEllin.\N.      I' A 


Tiffany's  Superior  Chicks  ^r^w^tu.tnd 

(•■iluiiihian  Wyandnttcs.  Huff.  Barred,  and  White 
Itorlia.  R.  I.  Ueda.  White  and  Brown  L«k-Uorn>. 
Ivi.in.  Rmicn.  and  Indian  llunncr  Ducklings  ihesiy 
t\I*i.  Alilham  Poultry  Karin.  It.  ai>.  fhocnUvlUe.  Pa 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^^,  "^^^    ^d 

eggs.     Penna.  Poutoes  a  speclaltT.   Itetuma  day  goods 

are  sold.     Ask  for  our  market   letter. 

SELBT    PRODCCl    CO.,  PHILADBLPHIA 


ZftTcrti  t1  Caifinfv  Party]  Post  paid.  Purehreil. 
■•^BS*  ^y  0€l""B  Barred.  Wblt«  and  Buff 
I!...  k-:  While  Slid  ItrcMii  1.. -horns;  Beds.  White 
Wvaiulultis.  Buff  .Minnas:  Biai-k  Lantshatu;  Burr 
Ori.m;;t<ms.  I'bilip  Condon.  Box  llil.  Wi-.t  I'besier.  O. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

llo      eaih     while      U.ey      last,      all     trnm     lmpi.rt«d 
Houtbem     slock,     none     better        llariiains     In     bred 
aUU.    aer^loe   hoars,    brood    aowa   and    aprlng    plga. 
C    W    Kills    Jr  .   Maple  I.awn  Fann.  Cortland.  N.  T. 


Fachion  Herd  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Boriiu  boars  ready  for  aer>lce.  fit  1"  head  well  hr.d 
hirda.  sired  by  Olant  Bmoolli  W.  uder  and  Oh,.  Kliuj 
tad.  out  of  TOO  and  800  Ih  -  .;-  Al^  «'and  1..1 
Kail  pigs,  same  breeding.  Sowa  h^ng  bijd  '"'  'Prt iiit 
farrow.     Prices  on  app.     C.   H.  liniky.  »ane»tille.  II 

HAMPSHIRES 

All  saes.  frt-e  rlmilar.  Bet:. 
Otternsry  Bull  t'shes  fi^in 
tealMl  herd  I.O<  i  ST  I•A^V^■ 
r  A  R  U.  BIHU-INHA.VD. 
BOX     I,    LA.M'.     CO,     PA. 


HAMPSHIRES 

All  agM.  Stoonjr  and  ylgoroiu  stock.  Allien  you  bar 
you  srant  the  beat,  don't  you!  Then  write  lia.  In- 
epaetlaa  iBTttad.  BOSS  B.  WITMER.  IJLMPRTKK. 
PA.  Mg»hir  lAOO.  HAmpablra  Breadcn'  Co-opentUfe 
AaaoclAtiaa. __^_^_^__ 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  I;;«r'*to^"p.:S; 

Be»i    hh"<i    iii>e>-.    MiiiTin  MiiKiti.A,vD    ^o^^■^^ 

|irilO«;  JKRSKV  BUKKUlll.'i  A.S.-^N..  i.  M.  rU\. 
t'ore*i<.tiding    Sei  retard.    SI.NBrHl.    PA^ 


^JTTJ  VCtrTI} TTO  y'"'  January  delherr.  hnth  sex. 

Jfi:^A.SnlA£iO  n„,    ,|,in.       Lonitfellow     Hams 

and  «ir<?d  by  Lie.  '-       ■     Prices  right.    SL!fl«d 

on  approial.     For  write 

EAKL  F.   n  UB.\TZ.  PA.  • 


'  I*OLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

BeiKterid  Bree.liin;  Pr  s*---  f"'"  the  BU  Ben 
and  Disl.er's  t.innt  Families  that  r  i-,tllors  d.i  not 
"ual        l)U.    K.M.X.      B<>.\    Ti       HA     1.1  l;V.    CONN 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Sfn  ?""^PK.keST.; 

K-riy    lutchid    >.''.u   ca.  1.     s.ttisfsc  ihui   tuatanveed. 
I.    B.    TANtiElii    M^KK    .'iPltl.MiS,    PA. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  (WOOD  STRAIN). 
Al*!  Bsrri.d  I'lMiioiiIh  K.«-li»  H'.Tckirel  mstlngl.  A 
few  piilletv.  KkiiJH  stt.l  Aa\  ..id  cbirkft.  (jlX.\  ilAI.E 
Porl.TliV    FAIt.M.    KII.I.SBI  lit;.    PA.,    R.    2. 


Braan,     Narragansett,     Baurba*     Red.     Black     an 

\\h:ic  IfolUud  111.' line  ttirkev*  from  the  flnest  (1 
In  America.  Wiit.'  tor  »i»«isl  prices  to  close  i; 
out.      K.    A.    CLAIlK.     Xenla.    Ohio.      B.    5. 


Barred  Plynauth  Reeka  (Pullet  MM)   BsttetHga  aad 

An-..iia    C.Kkertit.      Alxi    limited    aupi.ly    of    puleis. 
Prices  ress.  J.   K.  Cadwallader.  Wellsillle.  Pa     B    1. 


Grey  Foxes 


r  our 


x-j— .„.^»<1      Hamgshires.  spriiut  bosrs  slr»d  by  o 
£ageW00a     ,„i„   Kinnina    and   tJrand   Champli.- 
bnara      Make  the  rl>,ht  buy  U>day  and  get  a  good  one. 

either  for  Msnii  ,hire  >'t'^<>l"«  "f  '''t  »  ""J!  ';,"  '"o' 
other  sows.  Depew  Head.  CdgewMd  Far».  Marioa.  O. 


ts  .«:.«1  V/vo*  CoIa  BcBlrtered  Duroc  Jerseya  of 
Special  JfOar  Saie  hlchr»i  cla>s  chamtlon 
blo<«I  llnea.  Readv  f^r  seryloe  In  two  aliea  at  HO 
and    JVi   each,    reglaterwl.  _.„____„     v     »• 

BKI.IIDSF.    STfH  K    FABMS.        BirHFOKP.    N.    T. 

-B>.V.li4i.>  T>:er«    T    iK.sr    i.las    from    a    6oo    H' 

jserKsnire  Jr.gs  ^„    Eitta  urte.  with  str.  ^^ 

backa        »J0    oa>-h    f.T    the    Wst    3.     hsUn.e    st     $1'      I 
A.    B.   Kirsch,    llUhland   st'.ck   >atin.   Nal.v.iui.   l'» 


Wn.  TkTTDrtftQ  Latae  aire,  heaiy  bone,  bent 
aJ!A7.  l/UAUtr9       M....d    llnea.    prices    reaaon- 

ahle.      satisfaction    imarsn'eed. 

JOHN   W.   rox   A    SUN.    New  Wilmington.  Fa. 

&0  REO.  DUROCS  AT  PUBLIC  SALE.  MAR(:H  8. 
I'i'n  Herd  Ix.arB.  hred  B.,n«.  fall  «!lt«  and  iK.ar;. 
ISet  on  list  ft.r  «t.i'..».  S1.ATV  KIIKJF  FAIlM. 
rAl.MYRA,   PA.,   Box  6.  


TARRVMOOR      BERKSHIRES  _    ,., 
(hulity  rirowthlneaa  ProUHcacy 

We    guarantee   aatlafactlon. 
K.iM     E.    Atk!n»r.n.      Wrl,ht»t..wu.    Pa       Bell   Phone. 


Rea      Bli    Type    SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINA    Riga. 

bred  from  a  «.n  of  O.   K    s  Pride  No.  JO. 

ir     C     KVMER,  B.    4,     Shlppensburg.  Penn'a. 


REOISTERED    0.    I.    C.    Hart    Batf   far   sale.    s»r» 

Ireedff       Al».i    boolcinE    ordera    for    Aug.    and    Sept 
ri,-s     BENJ.    n.    RCTLEUflB.    HonaadaU.   Pa.    B.    3 

B'_  T..^..   n     T     P  '■    Servlnaable  boara.  _  Gills 
Ig  Type   0.   1.   ti.  B    of    all    aiiea.      Fall    plga. 
O.   P.  AXDr.EWS.         DAN.SVn.LB.  MirH. 


O  I.  0.  •■«  CHESTER  WHITE  Fall  Plga  and  Brad 
Sowa.  Oood  IndMluaia.  P'^otilar  hrwdlng.  Beji. 
fre«.     8PBIXO   VALLEV   FAIIM.    >fT..\n-lll».    W.    Y. 


Chester    WlUtCS         an    N,ar    pins.     All     stock 
r.^Ktcred.     Al.l.AN    II.    MOllTON,   ASIIVIM.E,   N.  Y. 


DUROCS  and  P.  C.  PIGS  $30  Pair 

PcdUrea.     Not  akin.     S.   O    WT:EKS.  Dcfirsff.  Ohio. 

▼  __  T— _  Ttn«/vn  Serrlce  Boars  and  Ollls. 
Large  Type  l;UrOC  ^ug.  and  Sept  pl«a.  Ortan 
Cherry    King    Brefrtinc.     B.    H.    Bager.    Basil,    Ohio. 


Prolific  Berkshires  ?Jl!ur..r*    '"*• 

JOHN  r.   BUKAM.   r,lTTY?BM!G.  PA..  R.  D.  Xo.  4 


Tb«  beat  whita  hoc  on  earth.  6 

mo.  auwa  and  bnara  at  tin    Bred 

gowR  U  fair  prlcea    K.  D.  Button.  CanaatoU,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


tection   to  your   trap  and  shields  It 
from  snow. 

A  good  place  to  set  a  trap,  will 
be  found  In  a  hollow  stump,  log  or 
stub.  A  little  bait  placed  In  a  hollow 
log,  or  hung  in  a  hollow  tree  will 
help  to  attract  the  animal.  A  scent 
bait  of  strong  meat  hung  near  by 
also  will  help  to  draw  animals  to 
that  locality. 

Skunks  are  most  easily  trapped  at 
the  entrance  of  their  burrows.  Mink, 
coon  and  many  others  fur  bearers 
follow  tile  drains  and  drainage 
ditches,  in  a  way  that  allows  them 
to  be  ea.'ily  trapjied,  along  such  run- 
ways. Foxes  are  becoming  scarce  but 
there  are  still  thousands  of  them 
trapped  each  year. 

In  the  trapping  business  you  not 
only  have  the  excitement  and  the 
pleasure  of  using  the  money  earned, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  riiMing  the 
poultry  yards  of   many   enom»«-s. 

Just  one  point  we  woniJ  like  to 
bring  out  her>-:  Visit  your  line  of 
traps  often,  by  so  doing  you  will 
avoid  losing  valuable  catches  ond  at 
the  same  time  be  merciful.  Animals 
caught  in  steel  jaws  will  suffer,  of 
course,  and  while  we  may  have  small 
sympathy  for  the  robber  of  our  hen 
roost,  we  should  not  allow  him  to 
suffer  unnecessarily. 

Be  careful  to  prepare  your  pelts  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  ship- 
ment. If  the  skin  is  taken  off  cased, 
that  is,  without  being  slit  open,  It 
should  be  stretched  on  a  board  or  a 
shingle,  made  to  lit  It,  or  else  on  a 
steel  frame,  such  as  those  sold  'by- 
dealers   in    trappers'    supplies.      The 


of  snow  so  far  this  season.  Farmers 
have  been  hauling  clnilers  on  the 
roads.  They  make  a  good  road  for 
several  years  where  there  is  a  stone 
foundation.  They  are  paid  $6  per 
day  for  team  and  driver.  Prices  are 
as  follows:  Hay,  loose,  $36  per  ton; 
oats,  95c  per  bu.;  rye,  $1.45  per  bu.; 
wheat,  $2.26;  corn,  $2;  eggs,  fresh. 
$1.10  per  dozen;  butter,  75c  pound. 
Prices  paid  by  fanners:  Best  Dairy 
Feed,  $3.90  per  hundred;  flour,  $7.50 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn   Si!7ej,';'"Trn,"''B.'rr.n 
strain.   Order  early.  C.   P.    Shlrey,   Stewartatown.    Pa. 

WHITE     LEGHORN     LAYINQ     PULLETS.     YEAR. 

lin.s.     Be-t     strains,     eictllint     stork,     heary     layers. 

Foltr-ST    FARM,     BO<KAWAY,    JX.     J. 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS  ^TSS  to*7i15) 

rj.  h.     J.    I.    IIKUETF.H.        Geitisliurg.    Pa.     B.    «. 


;M.OOO   Chicks — lor    1020.     New   la  th«  tiaia   te   r' 

i.'Ur  ortl.r.    pri.-es   rison.nl-:*      Ssl.    and   safe   dc' 
«uar.     CatJi.   free.     Kc\«h  tic  natchcry.   Rlchfle'il.    1' 


Swine 


Cheater  Wbitaa.  Sfriaf  baara.  brad  filta.  aad  trlaa 
Iroio  soina  »f  the  best  hlood  llnea.  Iiumuned  Also 
». I'd  fall  lias.  C.  J.  Hu.u,ih  *  Sona.  B  1.  Flndlay.  O. 


StiPOTlor,      Bpoeal.      Blral 

^.w...^,........ Cbampton  Blood.   Plga  IH 

and  up.  G.   I).  BAKNES.  B.  O.   U.  O»0T»  CKy.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


REG.  0.  I.  C.'S  ALL  AGES.  Boakint  orders  for  Sag- 

ttmlwr.   0<-t"*er   and    N     ember    i'lus       ULACK    MA 
MOND    MINORCA    FAKM.       MT.    BETllIL.        PA 


BERKSHIRES   AND   CHESTER    WHITES    All    ages. 

for  sale:   v.xu>  v. 'ir  w,iiii«:  we   can   please  you 
TWIN    BllOOK    FAUM,        NKWVILI.E,    PA 


BIG    TYPE    POLAND    CHINA    PIGS   J   "•"V'<ic?'i- 

Sii.d    br    I.'ri,'.  :    .     \v.,:  ,\.  W.    C.    KJ.^SOH. 

...a.r.wvicii,  OHIO. 


LarH     eirtuKIr*     ••'••^^  BedaWf*!    BUk    0«J» 

Prices      raaaoaabla.        WrMa 

noia     FABU.  CB-NTKR     VALLBY,     PA. 

Berkshire  Bargain.  Three  year  old  Sheaaadaah  "O" 
l>elche«tiT  frm-o  Bh  «i..l  2  I "il  ""ws  $2(iO.  All  reg. 
I,     C     TOMKJ.VH,    ELLKNTON,    FA. 


Duraca.  all  iai.  Yaarliag  aad   Fall  yaullat  Sear  gad 

1  all   l>"ar«.    Fall   flits,   hred  !■  r  Aim.   Sei<.    and  Oct 
.«rrlng  piga.  a.  sei.  I.  D.  Jackson,  B.  10,  V    Wert.  O. 


CHESHIRES.— The     hlthqualltT     boma-markH    and 

1       .    -i'-'r     hrec.'        "ur     !>.*     pleases.       Pigs    ana 
h,  am.        Jlorrunitslde    Farm,      SyBanla.      Fa. 


A  Wcodchuck 

pi'r  hundred;  sugar  not  to  be  had  at 
all.  Mi'.k  is  !»c  per  quart  at  the  farm. 
It  retails  at  14  cents.  Corn  was  a 
good  crop  and  Is  all  harvested.  Pota- 
toes all  sold  and  prices  rising.  Some 
dairy  animals  bought  at  high  prices. 
Farmers  not  enthusiastic  over  de- 
mands by  labor  for  more  pay  and 
shorter  hours.  Outlook  for  farmers 
good  If  good  prices  continue  for  their 
products. — Walter  S.  Bittner. 


Rat    0.  I.  C.  gad  C.  W.  Plga.  Brad  gUta  aad  aawg 

SstisJaction    anJ    safe    delKary    «»»™£VS?-  i>s 
JOH.V    U    VAN    HtiUN, TaOT.    PA. 

DUROC    JERSEY     MARCH     SERVICE     BOARS. 
Ill"    p"«    Colonial  and  nron  Cherrr  ^ '"»„ f""?' "« 
rru-es   rik-bt.    i;l.o.    W.    I  ill.M,        Chflcbsvlllc.    Ohl  ■. 


-    .    rt    ■ur_l..    2     and     S     montha     old.      Big, 
0.  I.  C.  Males    ;„„otb    kind.      Be«.    fre*.  „ 
BUritAKKK  lllio.'i  ,       sur  B.  Cocolamua.   Pa 


«  n-i-.J    r<k;noa  Choice  Rprlng  gllU  and 

Ree.  Poland  thinas  ^„,,  Aug.  and  b*\*. 

pigs  sbiil«d  on  approyal.   R.   II     l.VI.E.  Cadlr,  Ohl^ 


Chester  Whites  g^  '^lutZ^^    '"^ 

ARCADIA    FARM.  BOX    D.  BAU.Y.    PA. 


■D_~  A  T  P  'Uitrm  'oi  sale.  S  months  old,  elth- 
Reg.  O.  I.  V/.  JrlgS  ^,  „  i.  write  yoni  wanJ* 
A    J    M»r-l..nll.  Oikhiud  Ksn.i,  WUilamsport,  Pa  B-1 


I  .—.D..- L.U;....  n''"l«'»'''d.  May  farrow,  also  Oe- 
LarSeDerXSnireStnlier  piga  B«h  seiea  Pnoea 
reaaoiijble.     C.    H.    TOUVNIi.    niEKPORT.    OHIO. 


Far  Sale— I  Rag.  0.  I.  C.  Bear.  IS  ■M-  •<*•  •"••; 
Oil.  How.  5  jra.  old.  with  pig.  1  Orada  t«'i,' 
yn.  old.  wiUi  pig.    B.  A.  Corkian,  Midlothian.  Va 


i 


' 


December   27,    1919. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


23—667 


VeteriQorp  I  fffrjAUOmnrs 


Holstein-Friesian  Sires 

Will  Improve  Your  Herd 
Increase  Mill^  Production 

Secure  uniform  and  correct  dairy 
type.  Increase  butter  production.  In- 
sure greater  net  returns. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE    IIOLSTICIN-FRIKSIAN   ASSOCIATION 

2IH  Hudson  Street 

Bratlleboro,  Vermont 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

.\(Ivl(-«  Uiru  tills  dcpttrirnonl  Ls  frt^  to  our  dtib- 
8.Tiht;r.s.  tuch  coiiiinunitMtl.in  .should  Htatt;  history 
and  ijyin|iU>ni.H  of  the  ciic  In  full;  uLso  the  iiaino 
tiiid  uddrond  of  writer.  Itiiilil.4  only  will  Lo  piih- 
llsliod.  We  cannot  make  reply  hv  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  vahiahlo  columnH  of  the  paiWT  and 
wo  Invite  reatlem  lo  make  ttso  of  II.  (MlpplniEH  from 
thl.*  column,  when  properlv  preserve^l  unil  cla.<- 1- 
fle<I.  make  one  of  I'le  most  valinl.le  niedh-al 
ayuipiMlutua  a  lariucr-aocliiiiuu  can  uhialu. 


IGUERNSEYSI 


^*^^fh 


Fir  t    Prizes    an'l    Golil 
M'-J.ili      VK-rti      aw.irded      ttf  | 
Ouem.se)-    milk    and   Guernsey 
cream'  at    iho     1919    National 
Dairy    Show.      Guernsey    prod- 

(g   ut-ts       aro      consistent 
I    \%'innrrt     at     local     as 
well    as   n:i(ional   con- 
;(st<i.        Wri!e     fur    oar  J 
fee   booklet*. 
THE    AMERICAN    GUERN-  < 
SEV     CATTLE     CLUB 
Box  M  38    Pstsrboro,  N.  H. 


Special  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

Pew  cbole*  bull  calres— A  ooupla  Bna  young 
c»ws.  priced  yary  reasonable  to  affaet  ready  sale. 
Bull  calve*  from  Una  A.  R.  oowa,  or  oowi  now 
on  test  for  Advanced  Baglstrr.  boeUant  opiir- 
tonlty  to  found  a  bard  of  blgb  clau  Ayrshires. 
Your  Inqulrlea  and  rlslt  to  tbe  farm  will  repay 


you. 


CRESTMONT   KABM.  .'SfNTHTlY,    PA. 


MlNERALs^"vr^ 
HEAVE^ars 
kCOMPOUND 


«1  Tt  Bo«  wamm<\r*A  t..  (rt«»  ••0.(scli..n  <»  nKinef  bsc» 

II    1  '  lt..«  p,.mr,,nt  1.  r  ..-.IbiaiT  r»i>r.       .Includes  »«r  T«».) 

■INEIU  MU»t  lEBtOT  CO.,     «•  f CarlH  »it..  rmtk«f|»  fa 


Miscellaneous 


HAY  AND    POTATOES 

Ir- ullry  and  all  i.r  duce  nsiiicd  at  i-nrk.t  iri.ej,  I 
li...Kl  aleady.  aci.c  d-man.l  lilltr.-^  A  BISo.l 
3r,    N.     KItO.ST    STIlf.KT.     I'llll.AlH.I.I'lll A      lA   ] 

PENNSVALLEY  STOCK  F.\RM 

rerchoron.s,     litrk.'^liircs,     Ilolsleins 


••Youn«   Kervlea  Boar*,    pl/a  either  aex." 
W.   r.  Bl'^llt.L.  CKNTliK  UAiX.  PA 


MEAR'BY    5'''>cw    FAQM    o«*rt    p. a     Arythire   cat. 

.1-      !!„.■      II  a    te*    Ued 


tie     ilc,: 

aows.      Bc«' 

J.    A. 


I'A. 


' 


M  WEAMLINfi    PONY   COLTS.    Shrtl.int)    ""il   'amcr 
aliea.    In    si 

iM  to  ;so  I 

file  stamp.   Si 


Tnv  «io1»l   Shropshire  and  1   Yearling  Bambotilrt- 
XOr  saie  t,    „„,      ai«>    lame    ram     lsij.i">     l«i«» 
,    6  growthy  O    I    1      S....1.  Aim  ami  Miy  f.r 
,   .     stock  teg.  H.  C.  Bwirdsley,  Montour  Falls.  .N  \. 

REG.     P.     CHINAS.     BERKSHIRES.     C.     WHITES. 

l.r^  vrains  all  a^M.  iu..t.  1.  n.l  akli.:  «  »k  I  .  >. 
"  ».»s  wnici  bi..r.  Besjle.  snd  <-..1I;c.  W  nic 
I  „  circ.     p!  r    UAMlLTUX.  COt  HR.O\  ILI.E.  PA 

iirawrrrk    Nuts    Utl    klndsl.    calies.    poultry. 
WAIN  1  tU   fancy  eniis   and   H'<t    House  lamba. 
WM     II.    loilKN    A   CO  .,     „, 
Xn   Waablnctnn    HIrtvt.    New    lork   t  iiy. 


FOR     8ALC-0.     1.     C.     PIG8.     ALSO     RABBITS. 

PUeons,    <>wl<.    and    Pn  cr...k».     Wr     ■    V'    vjvta. 
FBA.NCIS    .silli:ill.       (JIIWZ.    PA. 


Chester  White  Hogs.  All  Ages 

ehottbon    BulU.        B.    I..    MLNCB.   Caa.*sburg.   Pa. 


CattI*  Far  Sale.  2  loads  feeder,  and  2  load.  yearliM 
ataera  Alao  an>  n.in.u.  r  1  :;  sie  ■  '  r  ;  .1;  frin  i.w 
MlOM  Iba.      Isaac  .sibanslrom.    Kainield,    Iowa,   B-8. 


TiTTTJ*'    ■T>l>r'nBr.>wn  Swiss  Bulls,  alao  on*  pair 
rUnJEi    UftXil*  ),.,ifii    JfuneUs.      C..me    and    ae* 

the    g.-ods.        C.    Eu,;c>ie    B<jwn,        Porknllle.    Pa. 

.  «     A    -X^r       sup  TO   Tbe  r>ld    Reltalje  noaae 


Plaaa*  discontinue  my  ad  in  Pennajrl- 
Tania  Farmer  ad  I  •m  entirely  out  of 
BroBie  Turkey*.  Tha  littl*  ad  «rU.nly 
did  wwndara  for  me  

WALTSS  B.  BBAUOH,   Stwirartatowm, 


Weaknesn;  Partial  I.,o.ss  of  Power. 
— l.anienf.ss. — I  havt-  a  cjw  dr.i>  to 
I'oiiie  trcsh  in  ."5  wet-lis,  tliat  i.s  sliow- 
inff  wcakner-s  in  one  hip.  Wlieii  .-she 
came  fifsh  kist  yt-ar  she  was  down 
for  sevoi-il  days,  unable  to  Rft  up. 
She  is  n  no'ul  ow  and  I  would  like  to 
save  hor.  I  al.s.i  hav**  sieer  that  is 
lame  in  hind  ftol,  yt-Uow  pus  runs 
from  top  of  hoof.  Steer  r.»ieiiis  to  bo 
hoalthy. — I).  R.  13..  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Dis.solve  one  dram  inTinansanate  of 
potasli  in  one  quart  of  v.'ttr  ami 
apply  to  foot  2  or  3  titi.i.s  a  day. 
The  first  nicntiniied  cow  sliould  be 
well  fed  anil  apply  equal  parts  tur- 
pentine, a(|iia  aiiui'.onia  and  raw  lin- 
seed oil  to  tiack  daily. 

Cow  Sucks  Herself, — When  ever 
my  cow  run.s  out  she  sucks  herself. 
— R.  A.  L.  Arrange  her  stall  so 
that  she  cannot  reach  udder  with 
no.se,  and  .stalilile  her.  A  mechanical 
appliance  that  she  is  forced  to  wear 
is  the  only  remeily,  if  she  runs  out 
to  pasture.  Slalile  her  in  stall  reg- 
ulation width  in  roiir,  but  narrow  in 
front,  then  she  will  be  unalile  lo  get 
her  body  In  proper  position  for  her 
to  suck  herself. 

Leucorrhea. — We  have  a  mare 
that  has  what  is  commonly  called 
"Whites"  and  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  for  her.  F.  V.  V.,  Cou- 
dersport.  Pa.  You  will  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  cure  this  chronic  discharse 
as  it  is  doubllesH  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinued, subacute  inflaminatiun  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  womb.  Like 
the  discharge  of  acute  inflammation, 
it  contains  many  forms  of  bacteria. 
Give  her  one  dram  of  dried  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron  at  a  dose  in  feed  3 
times  a  day.  Di.ssolve  1  dram  tannic 
acid  and  2  drams  carbolic  acid  in  one 
part  of  clean  water  and  wash  out 
vagina  once  daily.  You  had  better 
use  fountain  syringe  and  not  less 
than  1  quart  each  application.  She 
should  be  well  fed  and  not  overwork- 
ed. 

Indigestion. — One  of  our  work 
horses  is  thin,  his  coat  is  rough,  coat 
full  of  dandruff  and  he  Is  not  thriv- 
ing- He  eats  fairly  well,  but  don't 
seem  to  pick  up  and  lay  on  flesh. 
Have  examined  the  exrrement  which 
nas.ses  his  bowels  but  fail  to  see  any 
Worms.  A.  F.  S.,  Meadville,  Pa.— 
First  of  all  you  should  notice  that 
his  grinder  teeth  are  In  gooil  condi- 
tion, they  may  reTiire  floiMlng.  Mix 
equal  parts  pow  'ered  sulphate  of 
iron,  ginger,  gentian,  salt  and  pow- 
dered wood  chnrco;il.  Give  him  a 
tablespoonful  at  dose  in  ground  feed 
^^  times  a  day.  by  changing  his  feed 
you  will  soon  observe  either  good  or 
bad  effect  from  it.  Feed  him  tlie 
kind  of  food  which  fais  to  produce 
bloating.  Exercise  him  daily,  keep 
his  bowels  active.  Groom  him  well, 
twice  a  day. 

Garget. — One  of  our  cows  has  cak- 
ed udder.  She  came  fresh  some  two 
months  ago  some  two  weeks  later 
her  bag  commenced  to  cake.  I  nn- 
plied  hot  water  then  rubbed  on  tur- 
pentine and  lard,  but  it  could  not 
have  done  much  good,  for  she  got  no 
better.  W.  H.  »..  Orimville.  Pa. — 
Fairly  good  results  will  follow  appli- 
cations of  one  part  iodine  and  15 
parts  fresh  lard,  not  forgetting  the 
benefit  from  gentle  hand  rubbing  of 
the  caked  portion  of  udder  once  or 
twice  a  day.  The  iodine  ointment 
should  be  applied  every  day  or  two. 

Eczema. — 1  have  a  fine  ewo  that 
last  year  lost  about  half  of  her  fletce 
before  shearing  time.  I  suspected 
she  might  be  suffering  from  some 
parasitic  trouble.  What  had  I  better 
do  for  her?  J.  B.  O..  Greencastle. 
Pa. — Give  her  3  grains  potassium 
iodide  at  dose  in  feed  or  drinking 
water  twice  a  day.  Apply  one  part 
cold-tar  disinfectant  and  forty  parts 
water  once  a  day  to  itchy  and  bald 
parts  of  body.  Feed  her  some  roots 
during  the  winter  and  avoid  keeping 
her  in  too  warm  a  place.  If  her  skin 
is  dry  and  harsh,  apply  one  part 
kerosine  and  14  parts  petrolatum. 


Separators 


Engines 


BAREAIHBnnf( 


\ 


See  this  Rreat  book  of  finest  quality  Agri- 
cultural Implements.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
to  stretch  your  dollars  and  take  advan- 
ta^re    of    Galloway's    Direct-to-you  ^^^^ 
saving    by   "  Dividing -the -melon," 
this  is  the  time.    It  means  that 
when  you    buy  from  Gallo- 
way you  pet  "half  t'ue  melon"     /l^m^^  '%.»»^>< 
in  actual  savin.'is  on  Galloway    ^/tmv^^  ^^      ' 
Roods — 20  to  Ii5  cents  less  on  every  dollar — because 
they  come  right  off  the  factory  floor  straight  to  you. 

So  I  say:  Buy  DJrect  from  Factory 
Save  on  Separators,Eiiigines,Spreaders 

Every  Galloway  Implement  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or 
your  money  comes  back.  You  can  have  30, 60  and  90  days' 
Choice  cf  five  easy  buying  plans.  Get  this  1920  Book  now. 

Thousands  of  users  say  it's 
the  best  ever.    Is  simple, 
strong  and  absolutely  sani- 
tary. Skimsclose.  Easy  to  run  and  clean.  All  workingparto  run  in 
oil  spray.  Every  drop  of  milk  gets  full  skimmingforce  of  the  bowl. 
I  days'  working  trial  on  your  farm  will  prove  everything  I  say 
is  so.  Compare  the  Galloway— see  how  it  outskims  all  others. 

New  1920  models  for  any  farm 
power  work.portable  or  stationary 

style.    Develop  way  above  rated 

horsepower.  Big  bore,  longsiioke.  Valves  in  head  like 
automobile  enttine.  Extra  heavy  counterbalanced 
fly  wheels.  Every  part  standardized  and  inter- 
changeable. Frostproof— works  winter  or  summer. 

The  new  No.  8  is 

low  down.  t;isy  to 

load,  with  unsur- 

_  passed  roller  teed, 

'insuring  liRht  draft  —  all-sterf  V-rake— extra  strong  beater 

teeth  that  ttar  manure  to  shreds— automatic  stop— uniform 

Clean-C'.t  pushboanl    spnatls  frtim  4to24  loads  per  acre.  Two 

horses  pull  load  t■a^.er  tlian3  or4  horses  can  handle  old  style 

spreader.  My  new  ;^'o.  8  Ijiw  Down  Model  will  pay  for  itself  in 

inert ascd  crops.  Turns  the  soil  into  a  gold  mine. 

WRITC  MOW,  Don't  hesitate.  I  urge  you  to  net 

my  new  19-")  liook.    See  how  you  can  pay  only 

one  price  for  your  implements  and  get  the  best 

made.  We  ship  promptly  frt^m  points  near  you 

antl  save  you  on  freight.   Send  Coupon  Now. 


Spreaders 


WM.  OALLOWAV.  Prae. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 


UT  OaOoway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


z 


Dairy 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 


IIK.ST  In  ltl<b  (radea  and  Rci- 
ltt«r«l  nolatclna.  Kleiant  bl,:h 
trade  ralv«a  tU  each.  With  teii 
ralvaa  will  (lia  diolca  rwlaterad 
li'ill  free.  WiU  aeoept  Ubert; 
UoDda  and  W.  &  8.  at  par. 
Oiurant<«  aata  arrival  and  Klad- 
ly  afaip  «'.  o.  I).  v*rlt«  your 
Kanta.       C.    W.    EI.I.IS.   JR., 

Cortland.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

that  t»at  4'.  OF  KAT  KOR  THK  STAR'S  MILK 
I'ltllKI  iTIllV.  (irilid»itn  of  the  0>LV  COW  "t 
.\S\'  liltKKD  — .V.M  \uii  11  •!  4t  ei»r  maiia  t».i 
i-onw^-uiiTa   \c*rly   re«-  '  '    U   a.*r   that  a*cr- 

a«a  avar  24.000  Iba.  et  i..>00  Iba.  of  butter 

aach    yaar— .  iia    Jr^r    '■■  Ti.rif    ni.nilui 

hull  nhpa  tl"0  and  ur ,  arn:ic  bulla  }l.'0  and  ui>. 
liKO.  E.  KTEVE.NSJS  *  SO.NS,  CLAHKS  SLMMIT, 
I-A. 


WE   WILL   GIVE   THE   USE   OF   A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Molstein  Bull  Calf 

for  tbraa  mt*  i*.  an^  re.;".n*;l.'p  famwr  irh.-»    wi*he*    to 
ImpTOT*  bla  b<>rd.   .Mii.-<rt  lull  Karni,  (tiarltcju.  Maaa. 


HIGH    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    CALVES.      Eithar    a«x. 

SUiwed  ali\»lierf  Ur.-r  f.>r  i.rirra.  Batlifartion 
and  aafa  deif.err  Euiranlppil  FRANK  UAH£L, 
fl.NK    UBOVE     FARM.     IXXKE,     N,     T. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calves  f,!,,  T"  ."r"!!  T» 

;  rodunnf    ciiwa.     Ileauiifully    mart.ed.     spii-ndJd    tn- 
dinduala,  t'JU  up.   Urovncroft  Fanus.  Molirair,  N.    Y. 


Far  Sala— Rat.   GuamMy  balla,  out  of  a  food  daai. 

a  araitiN>n  of  I..  ■ii..\»at,  r  l^'-.ai.     Uvaaijnable.  IIA\t.S 
O.     TAVI>lK.     KMIUlKKMl.l.E.     I'A 


FOR    SALE:     3    CHOICE    REG.    GUERNSEY    BULL 

I'aitpa    6  ni'Dtha  oM.  Mav  Um-**  bre«<Jin,(.     Uama  n-iw 
on  Mat.   175  eat'ta.   Hi>cnlew   Karcis,  Kwartbmore,  Pa. 


Ratiitarad      Halattii     aad      Oaaraaay        tiuMi    front 
cairaa   to  ivrM.fabla  tit     !Su   animals  In   ttie  berd. 
BO.N.WMJIADS    FABUS,    B.    U.    1,    Uarriabutf.    Pa 


Milking  Shorthorns  ^'^' {i^l^^'^lf^'^'^S^ 

C.  M.  KEN.NKDV  A  siiv.S.  Clitar,  Bradford  i.'o..  fa. 


Rk<.ISTERED  HOLSTLl.SS 

40   belfar   caliea,    :    to    lo 

III  .<    n:j.  tM  to  ll::'i  earn 

•  r  1100  oj.h.  M 

era  of  Kin«  of 

-•    t)   3    )r«     old 

Ij  'j'-ber  rei;.   Iiflfer*. 

' .:    bullA.   i  ^l  IS  mus 

K.'i.'-   rowa.  hicb  (trade 

and  100  blab  (rada  i- 

1       liaifari      due      to 

n     tbii     ninlar       '• 

,.    ,     .    1  h»if.r    c«lv..      Al«<,   2' 

I.  C.   Raaaa*.  Tally.  N.  V. 


STEVENS'   HOLSTEIN    FARM 

OF  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Kin*  Komd>ka  SiJie  Va  «  Jr  .  .Vo  50391,  two  naar- 
cbi  dju.t  a  t-riwiiK  31  I  umi.  of  butter  In  T  daja. 
L.J  Uutirr  rt'i.tda  from  IT  i>iunda  twu- 

'.  I  p.'unl>  at  fii'l  ai:e.     Alio  bU'ta   arxln 

II  V   ritbrr  Mt.   H'l  no  aacli.     Write  your 

wai.Li.     I'ALL  IL   .srHl..NS,   I'r.p. 


Holstein  Bulls  Beady  For  Service 

Tw)  are  i..iiiini(  too  yean  oM.  one  three  yeara  Bet 
irr  .M^e  tb«'^  bulla:  aeo  the  ii.-e  and  milklua  abuii* 
..f  <Ums  aiHl  ttio  reinarliai.M  -airra  tha  older  ooc  l< 
^■■ti.oi;  TI  .-v  h.iv<»  l.,.on  tnwJ  Mi'lff  Ideal  eoDdi 
11  n«  and  ii^  pru.l  n. ,  •  I'll  .MI.V.N  FARM 
Fairrlew    Villace    Inear    ^l.rnstv«Ill,    Pa 


Oakhurst  Farm  Ayrshires  L't^tunf'^lS; 

<r  the  cli<  irest  »iraint,     tr.-d  t<>  freaben  this   wlutet 
and  frriD/i  in   rail  r,  a  li  I,  claw  bull 

cult    D.    POWEB  *  SO.V.       Auburn.    N.    Y. 


Halatein   Reg.   Bull,    17  Maatha  old,  fraai  a  «o«d  N 

Iti  bull.  il..i!i  a  P'>.hJ  i.ro'i'J''iii.i  «*■•*  Wciu-bt  «2*' 
|t)«  ;  aur»  -.nrr;  dark-"--! 'ri'l :  k  ■■■<l  Inditil  ml  Dull 
K5.       THK  OAK.S  DAIIIV   KAllM,     Wjalujlnn.   I'a 


Rtviitarad   Holitaia   Friaaiaa  Caltia  S««a  of  tha  «rtat 

Kui'l'-ri.i.    P.r    ViMc«»a,    a    ".:    I'l,    hull,    tor    aale. 
MlLl.AltO    E.     B.VSEI10AU.    I.iltlestuwn,    Pa 


HoUtai*    Bull    Calvaa   t2S   each,   i  daya   eld,    aaraa- 

H'erod      till  earh  with  wit       llieh   irnrturina   trt 
danu  and  slrea.     L.  C.  to.MKINS.   KLI.ENTON.  PA 


Ayrshire   Bull   Calves     J^"?.  "!??»» 

ROBERT  TKiirLETON  A  SON,  CTLSTER,  PA. 


Rea      Holitaia    Heifer    Calvei.    from    officially    teated 

llama   and   a   M   lb     aire      Write  for   nrlr-M     plrturas 
and   rc'l'      WaltPr   M.    tniltri;(l,.n.    WilkM  Barre.    Pa 


I  BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PA.  cood* 


A  LAND  OF 
^_^_^_  ^ LIVESTOCK" 

Offers  you  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  reRistered  Jersey,  Holstein. 

Guernsev,   Ayrshire,   and   Milking  Shorthorn   cattle  of   high   quality   at 

reaoonable  prices.     Your  inspection  is  solicited.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

D    K.  SIX)AK,  Secraury,  BRADFORD  COUNTY  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 

Office  with   County   Firm    Bureau,    Towanda,   Pa. ^^^^^^ 
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NEW     JERSEY     ALFALFA 
ASSOCIATION 

Arrangements  buve  been  ouniplt'l- 
ed   for   the   annual   meeting    of    the 
New    Jersi'y    State    Alfall;i    Growers' 
Association    to   l;e    held    in    Trenton 
during  "Agricultural  Week"  on  Fri- 
day,   January    16.    FarnierH    of    New 
Jersey,    particularly    dairymen,      are 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
■   value   of    thta   Important    hay     cri<i>. 
The  State    Alfalfa    Association    has 
done  much  to  develop  the  crop  in  the 
state.      It   has    found    that   irrigated 
-      northern  grown  seed  now  gives  best 
results    and    has   secured    good    .seed 
from  known  sources  for  its  members. 
The  work  of  the  .Association   will  be 
fully  discussed   at    the    meeting    by 
President   George  T.   Reid  of  Mount 
Holly  and  Secretary  Frank  .\pp     of 
the   State     College    of     Agriculture. 
•Methods    of      Seeding   Alfnlfa      and 
Crops  Following  Alfalfa  in  lioiation" 
i.s  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Prof. 
Nicholas   Schmitz   of   the    State   Col- 
lege of   Pennsylvania.     This   will   be 
»olk)weU-.by   a    tboro   discussion     by 
men  from  differei  I  parts  of  the  state 
who   have    had   experience    with    the 

crop. 

The  curing  of  alfalfa  is  a  question 
«>f  interest  to  every  grower.  This 
will  be  co,vered  in  a  practical  way 
by  H.  \V.  Jeffers,  president  of  the 
Walker-Gordon  Farms,  Plainsboro. 
>^  and  Walter  E.  Mlnch,  president, 
--^  .Minch  Bros.  Farms,  Bridget  on.  Both 
jv'-  these  men  are  well  known  to  Jer- 
-y  farmers  and  both  have  had  long 
'xperience  with  alfalfa.  The  largest 
acreage  in  the  state  is  grown  on  the 
Walker-Gordon  Farms  whore  tlr)u- 
sands  of  tons  are  harvested  annually. 

In    addition    growers   will    hear   at  ; 
Ihc  meetins  what  is  being  done  thru- 
out  the  state,  as  a  roll  call  by  coun- 
ties  has  been  planned.     Comments  on  ^ 
the  corn   show   will   be   made  by   the 
Judge.  Professor  Schmitz,  and  Doctor 
App.    will    discu.'is    'Five    Years    Pro- 
gress in  Corn  Growing  In   New  Jer-  , 
sey." 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Adams,  Ohio,  (SO,  Dec.  15,  1919. 

Real  winter  weather  with  ground 

covered  with  Ice  and  snow.  Temper- 
ature at  6  degrees  above  zero  this 
jnornlng.  Live  stock  not  In  as  good 
condition  for  -winter  as  usual.  Most 
farmers  have  been  feeding  all  their 
Block  since  November  20.  Much  corn 
out  In  shock  and  Is  damaged  because 
of  so  much  wet  weather.  The  shred- 
ding of  corn  has  been  very  slow  be- 
cause of  excessive  moisture.  Public 
schools  are  well  attended. — Wslter 
E.  Roberts. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Mattawana,  Pa.,  Dec. 
15. — Weather     since     last      writing 
mostly  warm  and  very  rainy,  poor  for 
husking   corn,     no  drying     weather. 
Likely  some   corn   w-ill   spoil   In   the 
crib;    some   thrashing  to   do   yet  on 
account  of  the  rain.  Much  butcher- 
ing has   l»een   done   In   spite   of  the 
warm  and  wet     weather.     Saturday, 
the    13th    it    rained   all     day,      that 
night  It  snowed     about  two  Inches, 
14th  blew  up  cold,  this  morning  was 
14    above    zero   with    a   strong   wind 
and  a  few      snow      squalls.      Prices: 
dressed  pork,  16c;     beef,  17  and  18; 
chickens.     35c;     butter,  60c;     eggs, 
70c,    and    very   scarce;    corn,    |1. .'>">, 
and    hard    to   get   from   the   farmers; 
oats,     80c  and  scarce;     rye,     $150; 
wheat.    $2.25;    apples,    $1.60;      Twta- 
toes,    $1.   General    work   is   butcher- 
ing and  getting  In  the  year's  supply 
of  fire  wood.     Dec.  16,  6  A.  M.,  ten 
above  zero. — J-  H.  Byler. 


THE  TECKTONIUS  AND 
DARBY  SILOS 


No.  3  iv" 


i\  I  outer  and  tnnrr 
**•  •  top  hoopa  by  S2&. 
:<»  CHtle  Clamp  I-A.  Inni;r 
top  hoop  la  united  to  out^r 
top  hoop  every  3') .  liH-hea 
by  S'J  U  Bolt  Ci»nip.  which 
•tlluws  for  vhrlnkinK  and 
swfUlns  of  atavca  at  top  gf 

Cabl«  ta  attached 
to  c*rn»!r  hoop  2- 
A  from  top  of 
sil.>  by  S:!i-2«.  the  U  liolt  of 
which  paases  thruufch  atav* 
and  draws  ac^nst  a  S'sf" 
Stub  oppoalt*  center  hoop. 
Knil  of  r:ible  la  locked  with 
CabJo  Clip.  1-B  and  2-B. 

Cabla  Foundation 
nchor  Yok^.  824, 
|«  flrmly  embed- 
ded In  concrete  up  to 
thrt-itdtit  line  Grv'Ovcil  h.  ad 
of  824  permtta  ca,bla  tu  b« 
drawn  taut  which  aerve* 
the  purpoae  of  a  turnt)uck|* 
and  ehmlnatea  the  annoy- 
anre  of  blndlnt^  or  kinking: 
irlvlnK  an  eaay  uid-^rfect 
adjuetmant   lo  c«bl«. 

Ckbla  B*a«  An- 
chor. 824.  \9  am' 
brddrd  In  ron* 
to     It*    thr«&d«d 


No.  4 

ere'.*     up 

portion 

No.  5 


stave  BftM  An. 
chor.  B21.  re«t* 
on  face  of  foun- 
dation. The  anihor  bolt 
la  embedded  In  concreta  up 
tu  Ita  lhreada<l  rortloD.  8>I 
la  bolted  to  alava  with  H 
z2%"  Bolt,  provided 
with  a  waeher.  Slotted 
openlnc  In  32]  perinita 
alio  baaa  to  oontra<  t 
and  expand;  an  ax- 
tlualva  feature  of  lb* 
TBCKTO.NICS  Silo. 


Manufactured  by   us   represent   two  distinct 
types  of  Silo  Construction. 
THE  TECKTONIUS  is  the  SILO  SUPREME 
—complete  in  detail,  unexcelled  in  quality  of 
material  used. 

THE  DARBY  is  built  on  simpler  lines  and 
while  substantial  and  effective,  docs  not  carry 
the  detailed  finish  of  the  Tetktonius,  con- 
sequently is  considerably  LESS  in  PRICE. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  silo  construction 
lie  in  the 

DOORWAY.  DOORS  and  ANCHORAGE. 

The  cut  oppxjsite  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Tccktonius  Incomparable  Anchorage 
System  while  the  cut  just  below  shows  the 
DOOR  FRONT  and  the  SCSPENSION 
HINGE  DOOR.  The  door  that  is  a'ways  in 
place. 


Automatic 
Hoop  and 
Doorway 
Fasteners 

Continuous 
Doorway 

One  Piece 

.Staves 


THE  DARBY  SILO 


The  silo  with  the  DUPLEX  DETACH- 
ABLE  DOOR  is  the  new  SILO  SEN- 
SATION. Carefully  note  points  of 
construction  of  Doors  and  Door  Front 
shown  in  opposite  cut. 

A.  3  inch  X  4  inch  Cross  Piece  B.  Hoop  Imbedded  into  Crosspicccs 

C.  Batten  to  Reinforce  Door  D.  Adjustable  Friction  Clutch  Lock 

E.  Grabiron  Step  on  Door  F.  Shiplap  Joint  Between  Doors 

Each  door  is  supported  separately.    Any  door  can  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  door  above  or  below. 
The  DARBY  SILO  is  the  best  silo  for  the  least  money  on  the  market  today. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

BEACON  TOWERS  OF  PROSPERITY 
Read  carefully.     Don't  overlook  Page  17. 

If  you  want  a  Silo,  ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY,    Take  adimntaie 

of  the  JANUARY  DISCOUNTS, 

a  WOOLFORD  WOOD .  TANK 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

710  LINCOLN   BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to 
The  House  Tkat  Satisfies 

"nicre  is  a  c«rt»iri  feeling  of  Mtijfaclion  in 
marketing  your  Raw  Furs  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  give  you  that  sense  of 
gratification  that  will  surely  be  yours  when 
you  receive  our  check  (or  one  hundred  cents 
on  every  dollar.  Values  based  on  unexcelled 
marketing  conditions,  libera!  assortments, 
and  30  years  of  square  dealing. 
We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges 
and  di^luct  no  commission.  Send  for  ouf 
free  price  list  and  tags. 

L.RABINOWITZ  '^'n^w^^J^k*- 


Every  rat  costs  the  farmer  at  least 
two  dollars  per  year  to  board. 


HAY 

H      W.  D.   POWER  t  CO.       HI  W.  n  St.,  NW  T«t  H 

A      an  tb*  Iwceet  bwullv*  Of  eooimiiilati  kar  A 

|j>    iTMter    Srw  Tork:  tf  Ton   baT*  bar  to  „ 

Y      ill«eoea    of    (omBonleata    witb    Ui«a-  T 


HAY 


Railway    Mail    Clerk    Examination 

.Soon.  ITfiiar*  for  U>1«.  Al«"  Rural  <"arrl»r.  Cua- 
11. m»  Internal  Hf<ni».  Drpartmrntal  anil  othw  «- 
amlnati.ins.  ►>»<■  rmMtl  <).M.  r  STTF.IISON  CIMI. 
."^EUVI"  B    SfllOOl..    nochc'ttr.    .V.    V. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

Ha.  RAW  * '"  ''""'?*^~„_. 

W*  want  V'.iir  raw  fura.    Pot 
i  four  own  Baa-rfnant  on  thrm 


^<t  mall  iw  a  fvy.  If  wx  can- 
not B«t  TOO  m.Tc  than  »oo  a;- 
part,  wa  will  rtturn  tliam  to 
yod  BTpresa  rai't.  <>ur  pnc* 
Uat  It  r^rt  fur  tba  nkiat. 

Milton  Schreiber  k  €•. 

RAW  FURS 


_'o«»t.  w 

'13S-I40 

West 
S9thSt. 


NZW 

YOBM 

CITY 


PIPE 


nfronl   hand.      LarM  atotli  all 

Kizen  fiim.ihert  wltk  MW  tbraada 

I   T  GtHMH.       M  mtm  It.  f»* 
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